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The Sam Rayburn Library 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, less than a year ago, in Bonham, 
Tex., the Sam Rayburn Library was dedi- 
cated. It is not the same as it was then; 
it will not be the same tomorrow. A 


library grows—in physical actuality and © 


in meaning; and the Rayburn Library 
achieves new dimensions in spirit and 
significance as Bonham’s illustrious 
“Mister Sam” continues to make history. 

The August issue of Texas Parade-fea- 
tures a splendid article on the Sam Ray- 
burn Library. The article was written 
by James Duvall. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Sam RAYBURN LIBRARY 


(By James Duvall) 


Up in Bonham, Tex., there is a living 
Monument to the man who served as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
longer than any other man. It is an ele- 
gant library building which houses the life- 
time collection of books and papers 
accumulated by the town’s most famous na- 
tive son who is affectionately known 
throughout the Nation as “Mister Sam.” 

In early boyhood Sam RaysurRN became 
interested in American government and 
history. However, few books on these sub- 
jects were available to him. Whenever he 
could he borrowed or bought books, espe- 
cially those dealing with the lives of men 
Prominent in American government and 
history. 

As Mr. RaysBurn’s library grew larger and 
More valuable, it became his desire to leave 
his library to his friends and neighbors, 
the people of Bonham and his Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

He did not want his library to be dis- 
Mantled and scattered about in later years. 
He could not forget the difficulty he had in 
finding information he needed when he was 
& small boy. . 

But even though the idea of a library 
was often in his thoughts, it seemed more 
of a dream than a reality. For, unlike many 

men in public office, he was not a wealthy 


Then, in 1948, he received the Collier’s 
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In due time the building was completed 
and dedicated last fall in a ceremony at- 
tended by friends, neighbors, and top fig- 
ures in American life. 

One of the major points of interest in the 
building is the library office, which except 
for a small variation in size; is an exact 
reproduction—even to the furnishings—of 
the Speaker’s Capitol office. The chandelier, 
fireplace, furniture, book ends, and other 
such objects came from the Speaker’s Capi- 
tol office. 

Another point of interest is the main 
reading room. It contains a very rare col- 
lection of all the published proceedings 
of Congress since 1774, in addition to hun- 
dreds of books about American government 
and American history. 

The biographies of many American Presi- 
dents and leaders, and their writings, are 
also in the main room. Many of the more 
recent books contain the autographs of past 
Presidents of the United States. 

Then there is the exhibit room. It con- 
tains some of the historic mementoes which 
the Speaker has collected in more than a 
half century of government service. The 
exhibits are placed in sequence and show 
how Mr. RAYBURN’s career has progressed 
from the Texas House of Representatives to 
the Congress of the United States, where 
he has served as Speaker longer than any 
other man. 

Among the mementoes are the many 
different gavels which he used on various 
historical occasions to call the Congress to 
order. Also in the exhibit is a 2,500-year- 
old Grecian urn. It was presented to Mr. 
Rayseurn by the Greek palace guard in ap- 
preciation of the economic aid that Greece 
has received from America. Most important, 
however, are the many personal objects 
which show Mr. Raysurn’s character. 

Mr. RaysurNn’s books and papers were cat- 
aloged by Mr. Kar] Trever, special assistant 
to the Archivist of the United States. Mr. 
Trever believes the collection to be one of 
the best specialized libraries in the South- 
west and that in the years to come, it will 
become a national center of research in the 
fields of American government and Ameri- 
can history. 


The Kennedy-Ives Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following: 

By a majority vote of 198 to 190 the 
House today defeated the attempt of 
the Speaker of the House to ram 
through the wholly inadequate Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill under suspension of the 


When action on labor reform legisla- 
tion was forced on a reluctant Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Senate, a great 
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hue and cry was raised about “orderly 
procedure.” 'The Democratic leadership 
of the Senate, with the full and open 
support of the hierarchy of labor, in- 
sisted that as a matter of orderly leg- 
islative procedure proposed labor re- 
form legislation should be considered in 
committee before being voted upon on 
the floor of the Senate. The House to- 
day affirmed its belief that time for 
regular procedure and orderly hearings 
should be allowed in the House as well. 

Actually, the Democratic leadership of 
the House, like its counterpart in the 
Senate, has been following the line of 
the bosses of labor—either the mild and 
ineffective Kennedy-Ives bill or no bill 
at all. Their preference seems to have 
been no bill at all. 

Aside from all other considerations, 
the fact is that the Kennedy-Ives bill 
needed committee attention. In its 
present form it was nothing more than 
hastily written floor amendments super- 
imposed upon or, in some instances, sub- 
stituted for, loosely drawn and hastily 
contrived committee language. 

It is common knowledge that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill was developed in an at- 
mosphere of high pressure and violent 
political partisanship. The many inade- 
quacies and the more glaring deficiencies 
in the bill were pointed out in a minority 
report and in supplemental views filed 
by Senate Labor Committee members. 
Thereafter, in the course of 5 days and 
4 nights of acrimonious floor discussion, 
the bill was amended no less than 28 
times. This alone justifies the action of 
the House today in rejecting the measure 
and in demanding careful consideration 
of labor-reform legislation at the com- 
mittee level of the House. 

I point out to the Members of the 
House of Representatives that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill would not have fulfilled 
even the moderate labor reform recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower. 

I point out further that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill would not have carried out the 
labor-reform recommendations of the 
Senate Labor Rackets Investigating 
Committee, commonly known as the Mc- 
Clellan committee. It would not have 
done the cleanup job that is so neces- 
sary. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill had no enforce- 
ment sanctions on unions which retain 
officers who file false or misleading finan- 
cial reports with the Secretary of Labor. 


The Kennedy-Ives bill did not provide 


‘ for democracy in unions. It provided for 


secret-ballot elections for local and in- 
ternational officers at stated intervals, 
but it totally ignored the need for secret 
ballot decisions on other matters of union 
business. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill required that 
the Federal Government assert its juris- 
diction over all labor disputes. Thereby 
it tried to preempt the whole field and 
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practically put the various State labor 
relations boards and agencies out of busi- 
ness. It would have compelled.an over- 
burdened National Labor Relations 
Board to take on more cases and thus 
further backlog a caseload which has not 
been current for years. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did nothing 
about organizational or racketeer picket- 
ing even when such picketing was con- 
trary to the wishes of the collective bar- 
gaining unit concerned. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not tighten 
up the inadequate secondary boycott pro- 
visions of existing law. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did nothing to 
ban the expenditure of union funds for 
partisan political purposes. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill would have 
narrowed the definition of supervisors 
contained in existing law and thus force 
foremen into the same union-shop con- 
tract as the employees they are supposed 
to supervise. 

Section 607 of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
could have been so construed as to make 
it a crime for an employer to give his 
employees a raise in pay or other bene- 
fits when such action coincided with 
union attempts to organize his em- 
ployees. 

The reporting and disclosure features 
of the Kennedy-Ives bill were wholly 
inadequate as a means of getting im- 
proper leadership and dominated stew- 
ards off the backs of the working men 
and women of America. The bill re- 
quired that improper conduct be reported 
to the Secretary of Labor’ and then be 
disclosed to public view. It did not bring 
the power of Government action against 
proven improper union leadership. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not make 
it mandatory that the union member be 
allowed to see the financial and other 
records of his union. , All he could have 
was the information which his union of- 
ficers reported to the Secretary of Labor 
and even that might be in such abbre- 
viated form as the Secretary thought 
adequate. 

The McClellan Rackets Investigating 
Committee—and I have never liked the 
committee’s name because I think it is 
unfair to good unionism—recommended 
that there be imposed on union officials 
the same responsibilities in regard to 
union funds and property as as now 
generally imposed on the officials of 
banks and other institutions which act as 
repositories and administrators of trust 
funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not impose 
fiduciary responsibilities on union of- 
ficials in regard to the funds and the 
property of their membership. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill did not empower 
union members to go into State and 
Federal courts to sue for violations of 
trust by union officials charged with the 
care, custody, and prudent use of union 
funds and property. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill should have 
been thoroughly studied in the House 
Committee on Education and Labor be- 
fore being voted upon by the House. 
This important legislation never should 
have come up under suspension of the 
rules of the House. It deserved defeat. 


The Myth of Executive Privilege 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


= OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has signed into law H. R. 2767 
which was passed without a dissenting 
vote by both Houses of Congress. The 
new law prevents the misuse of a 169- 
year-old statute which has béen twisted, 
in recent years, into a claim of authority 
to refuse the public the facts about the 
day-to-day operation of the Federal 
Government. 

In signing the legislation, however, the 
President issued the following statement: 

In its consideration of this legislation 
the Congress has recognized that the deci- 
sionmaking and investigative processes 
must be protected. It is also clear from the 
legislative history of the bill that it is not 
intended to, and indeed could not, alter the 
existing power of the head of an executive 
department to keep appropriate information 
or papers confidential in the public interest. 
This power in the executive branch is in- 
herent under the Constitution. 


The President, in his statement on H. 
R. 2767, brought in an entirely unrelated 
issue—an issue which Attorney General 
William P. Rogers attempted to insert 
during both House and Senate consider- 
ation of the bill. The so-called “execu- 
tive privilege’ to keep information 
confidential “in the public interest” is 
not mentioned, in any way, in H. R. 
2767. The President, in claiming that H. 
R. 2767 does not affect “executive priv- 
ilege”—a valid claim since the legisla- 
tion has absolutely nothing to do with 
that particular issue—is asserting that 
such a privilege does, in fact, exist. The 
President even asserts that this.power of 
secrecy is “inherent under the Constitu- 


~tion” and seeps down to the Executive 


Departments. If any Constitutional 
“privilege” exists to keep secret the facts 
of government, it is certainly granted 
only to the President himself and cer- 
tainly not to his appointees, heading of- 
fices Which are not even mentioned in 
the Constitution. 

A complete analysis of the absurdity 
and the dangers of this Government- 
wide claim of “executive privilege” has 
been made by Dr. Harold L. Cross, who 
is the Nation’s leading expert on the 
freedom of information problem. His 
analysis, printed in the August issue of 
the Bulletin of The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, effectively explodes 
the myth of executive privilege. 

The analysis follows: 

THE MyTH oF “EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE” .- 
(By Harold L. Cross, fol counsel-for ASNE) 

As Congressman GEzOrceE Mgaper, Republi- 
can, of Michigan, pointed out recently, “It is 
difficult to prove, that a nonexistent thing 
does not exist.”1 That to which he referred 
and of which I write is the “nonexistent, 
imaginary, so-called executive privilege”? of 
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the nature, dimensions, and pretentious 
rhetoric in which it is currently advanced, 

No such privilege is expressed in the 
Constitution or in any act,of Congress or in 
any court decision. It is not (as some news- 
papermen, incautiously accepting executive 
Officials’ asseverations, are so prone to chorus) 
an established or well-settled principle. It 
has been repeatedly challenged, denied, re. 
pudiated, or refused acceptance in the Con- 
gress and in numerous court decisions, and, 
in addition, by lawyers whose professional 
competence is equal to, and whose objectivity 
is not less than, that of Attorneys General 
and by other persons whose views are en- 
titled to at least equal respect. 


BUREAUCRACY—SERVANT OR MASTER? 


Congressman MEADER said: “I wonder if the 
American people and their elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress appreciate the signifi- 


. cance of this latest pronouncement of the 


executive branch of the Government (refer- 
ring to a statement by Attorney General 
Rogers to the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights). If this is sound consti- 
tutional doctrine, then it is permissible, 
without amending the Constitution, for the 
huge executive bureaucracy we have built up 
to become the master, not the servant, of the 
people.” * 

I wonder if editors and their representa- 
tives in Washington appreciate that “if this 
is sound constitutional doctrine” the right 
of the people, the Congress, and the courts 
to know is a nonexistent thing whenever 
those in the executive branch or exercising 
executive functions in the so-called inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies created by the 
Congress to choose to assert this executive 
privilege and that freedom of information, 
despite anything the Congress or the Federal 
judiciary can do about it, thus hangs on 
absolute, unfettered, judicially unreviewable 
executive official grace, courtesy, nau 
or discretion. 


QUOTING NIXON AS REPRESENTATIVE 


Happily, the existence of such a privi- 
lege is not sound constitutional doctrine; 
not yet at least. It is instead a mere unre- 
solved claim by those officials to an unre- 
stricted right of privacy.‘ It is as wide open 
as all outdoors. 

Among those in Congress-who have re- 
pudiated it is one but a heartbeat from the 
Presidency. Said Representative Ricuarp M. 
Nrxon: 

“I am now going to address myself to @ 
second issue which is very important. The 
point has been made that the President of 
the United States has issued an order that 
none of this information can be released and 
that therefore the Congress has no right to 
question the judgement of the President. 

“I say that that proposition cannot stand 
from a constitutional standpoint or on the 
basis of the merits for this very good reason. 
That would mean that the President could 
have arbitrarily issued an Executive order in 
the Meyers case, the Teapot Dome case, or in 
any other case denying the Congress infor- 
mation it needed to conduct an investigation 
of the executive department and the Con- 
gress would have no right to question his 
decision.” 


NO LIMIT TO POSSIBILITIES 
Among the court decisions in which its ac- 


ceptance was refused is one by a Federal cit- 


cuit court of appeals.* Quoting some gentle- 


men who were conspicuously present whe. . 


the Constitution was adopted, the opinion 
said: 

“Moreover, we regard the recognition of 
such a sweeping privilege against any dis-— 
cinemns of $00 Sebeetel cpernmien af Sheree 
ecutive of the Government 

to a sound public policy. * * * tt 
is but a small step to assert a privilege 


against any disclosure of records merely be- 
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cause they might prove embarrassing to 
Government officers, Indeed it requires no 
great flight of imagination to realize that if 
the Government’s contentions in these cases 
were affirmed the privilege against disclosure 
might gradually be enlarged by executive 
determination until, as is the case in some 
nations today, it embraced the whole range 


- of governmental activities.” 


MENACE NEEDS TO BE SCOTCHED 


Among the numerous others who have re- 
pudiated it is Dean Wigmore in his monu- 
mental work on evidence.* Said he: 

“But the solemn invocation in the prece- 
dents above chronicled, of a supposed in- 
herent secrecy in all official acts and records, 
has commonly been only a canting appeal to 
fiction. It seems to lend itself naturally to 
mere sham and evasion. ¢ * * But the vast 
extension, in modern times, of administra- 
tive laws regulating the affairs of the in- 
dividual citizen, is presenting a large scope 
for this claim of privilege. The possibilities 
of such abuse are plainly latent in this sup- 
posed privilege. * * * The menace which 
this supposed privilege implies to individual 
liberty and private right will justify us in 
repudiating it before it is solidly entrenched 
in precedent.” 

As a barricade of secrecy against the peo- 
ple there are no Federal judicial precedents 
for the privilege. In the single reported 
appellate court decision on citizens’ inspec- 
tion of Federal nonjudicial records the privi- 
lege was not asserted or, if asserted, was ig- 
nored, while the court referred to the invoked 
“inalienable right of every citizen to be in- 
formed.’’* When the issue is presented for 
determination consideration must be given 
to the reach of the first, fifth, and ninth 
amendments. 


THE PEOPLE'S RIGHT TO TRAVEL 


Editors will recall what has happened to 
that lonzg-asserted absolute discretion of the 
executive branch of the Government on the 
issuance and revocation of passports which, 
unlike executive privilege did have some 
vestige of support in an act of Congress and 
Presidential regulations in an area of foreign 
affairs supposedly singularly committed to 
the Executive. In the passport cases the 
Government at long last conceded that the 
people’s right to travel has a fifth amend- 
ment aspect.® I refer, of course, to the lib- 
erty-due process provisions of the amend- 
ment, not to the currently familiar protec- 
tion, against self-incrimination. 

Thanks to this fresh emphasis on liberty 
and due process, and to the Supreme Court’s 
reminder that there is such a thing as the 
first amendment, the people’s right to know 
acquires constitutional aspects which have 


J been neglected too long. After all, the peo- 


ple’s right to know can hardly be inferior 
to their right to travel. ; 


COURT DECISIONS CITED 


As a clamp upon the the claim 
of executive privilege is bare of Federal ju- 
dicial precedent, though the respected high 
courts of California, Massachusetts, and New 
York have rendered decisions adverse to the 
oa In ae of these, the decision most 

on the precise point, the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, passing 
upon the refusal of an official in the execu- 
tive branch to produce a record thereof de- 
manded by the Bay State senate and deal- 
ing with the express declaration on separa- 
tion of powers in the bill of rights in that 


opini 
Tat, among others, three decisions of the 
Ynited States: Supreme Court. 
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FROM BURR’S TIME TO THIS 


As to the claim as against the judiciary, 
the Federal courts from Marbury v. Madi- 
son ™ and United States v. Aaron Burr™® in 
the early 1800's to Reynolds v. United 
States“ in the 1950’s have forthrightly as- 
serted and, as occasion arose, exercised the 
judiciary’s power to determine the merit of 
a claim of privilege against disclosing evi- 
dence relevant to issues in pending litiga- 
tion. That “involves a justiciable question 
traditionally within the competence of the 
courts” * and, as the Supreme Court has 
said, “Judicial control over the evidence in 
a@ case cannot be abdicated to the caprice of 
executive officers.” In recent cases Federal 
courts, disregarding claims of this privilege, 
have directed production of records by ex- 
ecutive departments not only in litigation 
involving the Government but also in that 
between private citizens.” +* 


“LITTLE PRESIDENTS” APPEAR 


Editors will understand that the issue 
does not involve the right (as distinguished 
from. the privilege) of the Government to 
withhold records and information which 
actually are lawfully secret, confidential, or 
otherwise not subject to compulsory dis- 
closure pursuant to valid past or future acts 
of the Congress or to controlling judicial 
decisions concerning. evidentiary or testi- 
monial privileges. Space does not permit, nor 
the occasion call for, stating the particulars 
of such records and information ranging 
from certain military secrets and identity of 
confidential, informants to income-tax re- 
turns, crop reports, and many others. 

Nor in its current dimensions does the 
claim of privilege primarily involve the ex- 
tent of any possible presidential immunity 
from the enforcement of legal process which, 
aside from the holding that the President is 
subject to the subpena power of the courts,”* 
also remains unresolved. The privilege is 
claimed by and in behalf of a host of Federal 
officeholders to whom 110 such immunity ex- 
tends; and, naturally, it has sired little 
presidents who have ventured to assert presi- 
dential authority in respect of matters which, 
for all that appears, the President himself 
was quite unaware. Other officials, it should 
be noted, forthrightly disclaim any such 
power. 

The claim has been advanced recently in 
three documents. The first of them, un- 
signed, undated, transmitted by Attorney 
General Rogers to the House Government 
Information Subcommittee, and consisting 
of 102 pages (which seems a lot for a privi- 
lege said to be well settled) is captioned: “Is 
a Congressional Committee Entitled to De- 
mand and Receive Information and Papers 
From the President and the Heads of De- 
partments Which They Deem Confidential 
in the Public Interest?” * 


QUESTION KEEPS BOBBING UP 


At long last, page 86, this pops out: “None 
of the foregoing cases involved the refusal 
by a head of a department to obey a call for 
papers or information. ‘There has been no 
Supreme Court decision dealing squarely with 
that question.” At intervals in later pages 
the question keeps bobbing up: “How is the 
Supreme Court likely to decide the issue con- 
cerningthe withholding of confidential 
papers by the executive branch from Con- 
gress and its committee?” Naturally, the 
author knows the answer but, alas, agree- 
ment thereon falls far short of unanimity. 

The second paper, the pronouncement re- 

ted by Congressman MeapeEr, is the 
March 6, 1958, statement of Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. After referring to 
certain principles said to have been estab- 
Yshed by unilateral action of President 
Washington’s Cabinet, President Tyler and 
other persons and quoting from opinions by 
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official predecessors, newspaper editorials 
and court decisions he seems to consider 
have a bearing, Mr. Rogers comes up at page 
29 with this: 

“To conclude that a constitutional privi- 
lege exists in the President and in those act- 
ing in his behalf and pursuant to his direc- 
tion to withhold documents and information 
as against a congressional demand for pro- 
duction or testimony does not wholly dis- 
pose of the problem. A further question 
arises. Is the Executive or the Congress to 
determine whether the privilege is appro- 
pirately asserted in a given case. There is 
no judicial precedent governing this ques- 
tion.” 

The last sentence is correct. His primary 
“To conclude” is equally bare of judicial 
precedent. He says further: “As a practical 
matter only the Persident can make the de- 
termination as to disclosure.” There is no 
judicial precedent for that one either. How 
about a determination by the Federal judi- 
ciary in a government by law? 


REVERTING TO M’CARTHY HEARINGS 


The third paper is the “Memorandum” of 
Attorney General Brownell which accom- 
panied the famous Army-McCarthy hearings 
letter of May 17, 1954, from President Eisen- 
hower to Secretary of Defense Wilson in an 
emergency which certainly was sudden and 
may have been dire. (It may be worth 
noting here as news-that Mr. Rogers at page 
6 of his statement says “that this letter im- 
poses no barrier to the disclosure of any 
official action.” There may be some un- 
awareness of this in the executive branch 
and administrative agencies.) ‘The “privi- 
lege” is stated in the “Memorandum” as 
follows: *® 

“American history abounds in countless il- 
lustrations of the refusal, on occasion, by 
the President and heads of departments to 
furnish papers to Congress or its committees 
for reasons of public policy. 

“Nor are the instances lacking where the 
aid of the court was sought in vain to ob- 
tain information or papers from the heads 
of departments. Courts have uniformly. held 
that the President and heads of departments 
have an uncontrolled discretion to withhold 
information and papers in the public in- 
terest; they will not interfere with the ex- 
ercise of that discretion, and that Congress 
has not the power, as one of the three great 
branches of the Government, to subject the 
executive branch to*‘its will any more than 
the executive branch may impose its un- 
restrained will upon the Congress.” 


COLD STARES WERE EFFECTIVE 


The first paragraph is substantially cor- 
rect. It may be noted, however, thai the 
number of instances of refusals by heads of 
departments that stuck are not exactly 
countless; that there have been a number 
of instances in which department heads, 
brought before. Congress by request or sub- 
pena, spoke at first of this so-called priv- 
ilege and then, facing cold stares, whisper- 
ing they’d ne’er consent, consented; that 
quite often the reasons for refusal were 
actually well-settled rules of law rather than 
mere subjective public policy; and that hosts 
of Members of Congress who have investi- 
gated the executive branch from the dis- 
aster that befell General St. Clair to the 
disaster that befell Pearl Harbor—and 
later—have scoffed at and repudiated any 
constitutional basis for such refusals and 
that the instances of congressional inquiries 
in which information and papers have been 
furnished by the President and departments 
heads are legion.” 

The second paragraph is remarkable. In it 


Mr. Brownell, though impliedly disclaiming 


@ power whereunder the executive branch 
may impose its unrestrained will upon the 
Congress, was actually claiming such a 
power. His statement would be even more 
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remarkable if it were correct, which it 
is not.* No cases are cited therefor either 
in his statement or in the document from 
which he lifted it. There are no such cases. 
It is sheer assertion, as shown above, as far 
as the rights of Congress and the people 
are concerned; and, so far as withholding 
from the courts is concerned, it is at direct 
variance with pertinent court holdings. 
Opinions of Attorneys General are not law.” 


It’S A ROYAL PREROGATIVE 


The executive branch as of now has no 
such specially privileged right of privacy as 
against the people, their Congress or their 
courts. The claim to one harks back to 
royal prerogative * and is made in a land, 
where there is reason to believe, the people 
have done something more than merely to 
change their kings. If such a privilege ought 
to exist, let it be sought forthrightly by 
amendment of the Constitution or in-legis- 
lation by the Congress inasmuch as “The 
founders of this Nation entrusted the law- 
making powers to Congress alone in both 
good and bad times. It would do no good 
to recall -the historical events, the fears of 
power and the hopes of freedom that lay be- 
hind their choice.”** Any such privilege 
should depend by law on the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the record, paper, or informa- 
tion involved and not upon the status (as 
being in the executive branch or exercising 
executive functions) or the will or the dis- 
cretion or the caprice of the official happen- 
ing to have custody. No such servant of the 
people should be judge in his own cause.” 


2 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, House, March 10, 
1958, page 3286. 

? Ibid., page 3285, 

* Ibid., page 3281. 

*66 Yale Law Journal 477 (Bishop, 1957). 

5 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, House, April 22, 
1948, page 4783. 

® Reynolds v. U. S. (192 F. 2d, 987 (3d Cir. 
1951)); reversed on other grounds, U. S. v. 
Reynolds (345 U. S. 1, 73 S. Ct. 528, 97 L. Ed. 
727, 32 A. L. R. 2d 382 (1953)). See note 15. 

‘VIII Wigmore on Evidence, 3d ed., secs. 
3267, 3279; also earlier sections. 

® United States ez. rel. Stowell v. Deming 
et al. (19 F. 2d 697 (App. D. C. 1927) ). 

*Rockwell Kent and Walter Briehl cases, 
United States Supreme Court, June 16, 1958; 
citation not available to writer on June 21, 
1958. 

#* Opinion of the Justices. 328 Mass, 
655, 102 N. E. 2d 179 (1951), and cases cited. 

“1 Cr. (U. S.) 137, 2 L. Ed. 60 (1803). 

12 1 Burr’s Trial, 182, 2 ibid. 535, 

13 Citations in note 6. 

“% Reynolds v. U. S., cited in note 6. 

*U.S.v. Reynolds, cited in note 6. 

16 Morris v. A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Co. (21 F. R. D. 
155 (1957)); Snyder v. U. S. (20 F. RD. 7 
(1956) ); 66 Yale Law Journal 477 (Bishop, 
1957); 41 Cornell Law Quarterly 737 (Sum- 
mer, 1956); 59 Yale Law Journal 1451 (Berg- 
er and Krash, 1950). See also court papers 
in Barclay vy. U. S., U. 8. D. C. Dist. Col., Civil 
Action No. 4422-50, where “privilege” claim 
by Secretary of Army was overruled. In some 
of the cases cited the claim of privilege was 
based on 5 U. 8. OC. 22 which the Attorney 
General has claimed to be “‘a legislative ex- 
pression and recognition” of the constitu- 
tional “executive privilege.” 

+7 Burr’s Trial, cited in Note 12. 

“ This document also appears in 10 Federal 
Bar Journal 103 (Wolkinson, 1949). Its au- 
thor is or was connected with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. From material in it much 
of Attorney General Brownell’s “Memoran- 
dum” cited’ in Note 19 was “lifted” almost 
word for word. : 

* Replies from Federal Agencies to Ques- 
tionnaire submitted by The Special Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information of the 
Committee on Government Operations, pp. 
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546-552; appears also in records of Army- 
MoCarthy Senate Hearings and as an Attor- 
ney General Opinion. 


2 ConGrRESSIONAL RECORD, House, March 10, 


1958, pp. 3280-3286 (Meader); 39 Georgetown 
Law Journal 563 (Collins, 1951); 40 Harvard 
Law Review 153 (Landis, 1926); Committee 
on Government Operations, The Right to 
Congress to Obtain Information from the 
Executive and from Other Agencies of the 
Federal Government, April 27, 1956; Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Memorandum of Law, Staff Re- 
port, October 17, 1957. 

2.66 Yale Law Journal 477 (Bishop, 1957). 
See also matter cited in Note 20, 

#2 Cross, The People’s Right to Know Legal 
Access to Public Records and Proceedings, pp. 
23-24. The late U. S. Supreme Court Jack- 
son, himself a former Attorney General and 
author of one of the Opinions often cited re 
“executive privilege” referred to them as 
“partisan advocacy” in Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579, 649, note 
17 (1952) ). 

*%59 Yale Law Journal 1451 (Berger and 
Krash, 1950); see also matters cited in Note 
20. 

* Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer 
(343 U. S. 579 (1952) ). 

* VIII Wigmore on Evidence, 3d ed., sec- 
tions 2377a et seq. 





Congrotulations to the Junior Service 
League of Jersey City on Its 30th An- 
niversary (1928-58) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


6F NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, alert 
as ever to render merited praise, my ad- 
ministrative assistant, Mr. John Murphy, 
has brought to my aitention the wonder- 
ful and unselfish work of the Junior Serv- 
ice League of Jersey City and especially 
the help it has given to the Whittier 
House Boys Club. 

Dr. Henry J. Gewirtzman, who is presi- 
dent of the board of directors, and James 
B. Clarke, a member of the board, are 
only a few who know of the great assist- 
ance to the boys club by the junior 
league. : 

The young ladies of the junior league 
sacrifice time, social engagements, and 
in many instances their own personal in- 
terests to help the young boys at the 
Whittier House. Iam proud of the work 
of these young ladies and I know our 
community is grateful and most thank- 
ful for all they have done and are doing 
to enhance community life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include the 
following: 

Tue Junior Service LEAcvE or Jersey Crry, 
N. J., 1928-58 


was to render volunteer service, to promote 
the social and t welfare of Jersey 
City, ‘and to further promote its edu- 
cational, cultural, and civic conditions. 


, 


/ 
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The purposes of a Junior Service League 
are: 
1. Careful training of the individual mem. 
ber 


2. Emphasis on her obligation td give her 
talents to the community. 


Each new member is required to take a - 


provisional training course to make her 
aware of her responsibilities as a citizen. 

After this course is taken, an apprentice 
period has to be served in any community 
agency of the member’s choice or wherever 
there is a need. * 

From the time she is accepted as an active 
member, each girl continues to contribute 
her volunteer services working up in many 
cases to positions of real responsibility as 
board members of various cultural, civic and 
welfare agencies. . 

A Junior Service League aims never to be 
competitive, but rather to pioneer in the 
field of cultural and welfare activities, with 
the guidance of professional leaders. 

During these years of service, while the 
league has been training and providing 
young women to assist in the social services, 
the task of supporting the agencies has not 
been overlooked. The income from dues 
must cover all operating expenses, thus all 
money raised through dances, entertainment, . 
card parties, and the like is made available 
for charitable purposes. 

For many years they have published a 
pamphlet called Junior Service League 
Notes, containing articles written by mem- 
bers on various aspects of league work, news 
of the members, original stories, and poetry. 

A brief review of some of the activities of 
the league during these 30 years shows that 
the league has consistently realized the pur- 
poses for which it was founded. 

Originally the league distributed the 
money it raised among several social agen- 
cies. However, in 1932 the league spon- 
sored an individual project, the Women’s 
Exchange. In 1936 a survey of Jersey City 
was made and published in book form. This 
Piece of research studied the city’s social- 
service needs and evaluated the facilities of 
the agencies then in existence. This was 
one of the league’s greatest contributions te 
social work in Jersey City. Because of this 
survey the Council of Social Agencies was 
formed. Then in 1939 they undertook the 
revitalization of the SPCC. During the 
war ‘years they maintained clubrooms at 
the Fairmount Hotel for the use of officers 
of the armed services. In 1944 their special 
interest centered, on the faimly service child 
welfare program, as well as redecorating and 
furnishing two dormitories and a sun porch 
at the Salvation Army Door of Hope. In 
1946 they established the Volunteer Bureau, 
In 1949 the league assisted in developing & 
recreational program at Whittier House Boys’ 
Club for girls as well as making major reno 
vations in the clubhouses. This project has 
been so rewarding and the need so great 
that the league has continued to support 
this worthy organization ever since. In 1954 
they furnished sundry equipment for the 
Girl Scout camp. In 1955 the league com 
piled and published a directory of social, 
health, and welfare agencies serving Hudson” 
County for the Council of Social Agencies, 
They also purchased two lean-to’s for the 
Boy Scout camp, aswell as a series 
of lectures at the Woman's Club. In 1955 
and 1957 they donated a total of six hospital 
beds to the American Cancer Society, Hudson 

established 
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- A summary of past activities would not be 
complete without recording the board mem- 
perships. The expenditure of time and 
thought by those who serve as members on 
the boards of the various social agencies is 
representative of much of the valuable work 
done by the league members. League mem- 
pers served on the following boards: Aber- 
crombie Guild»of Christ Hospital, American 
Cancer Society, Council of Christ Hospital, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Fam- 
ily Service, Odd Volumes, Public Health and 
Nursing Service, Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
Tuberculosis League, Whittier House Boys’ 
Club, Bergen School Board of Trustees, and 
Soroptomist. 

While the league has contributed much to 
the community it has also given much to 
its members—the opportunity to make pleas- 
ant associations and new and lasting friend- 
ships—at the same time training leaders for 
larger responsibilities in community life. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Independence of 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in Oc- 
tober of this year, the 40th anniversary 
of independence for the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia will be observed. 

It was from this central European 
country that my ancestors came. For 
this reason, I have followed carefully, 
and with great interest, the events which 
have transpired there in recent times. 
Since my school days, I have read its 
history, its literature, and its achieve- 
ments. 

Because the Congress will soon ad- 
journ, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement which I have pre- 
pared in regard to this 40th anniversary. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Forty Years OF CZECHOSLOVAK INDEPENDENCE 
(Statement by Senator HrusKa) 

October 28, 1918, signified one of the most 
important landmarks in the modern history 
of the Czech and Slovak people. That date 
is often referred to as the origin of their 
independence. But mere datés mean little, 
for the 4th of ‘July didn’t mean the true 
beginning of American independence nor 
does July 14 indicate the beginning of 
French independence. The true origin of 
the aspirations for independence and re- 
Publican form of government of both of 
these nations erystalized in the minds of 


their peoples long before they were declared 
or achieved. 

By the same token, the feeling of neces- 
sity to be free and self-governed developed 
m the thinking of the Czechs and Slovaks 
more than 40 years ago. The Czechs and 


bedded in their thoughts and That 
& Why they can claim that are 

years of C: in- 
dependence even though this small, - 
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been enough evidence to prove that the 
©zechs and Slovaks, ifleft alone, would have 
continued to develop their government along 
the lines of a truly constitutional republic. 

The first 20 years after World War I were 
the formative years, when national inde- 
pendence was finally reached after 300 years 
of foreign suppression. The first President, 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, guided his peo- 
ple over the obstacles to new paths for the 
realization of ideals developed and kept alive 
in the minds of people during the long years 
of alien rule. : 

Not everything was perfect in the new 
republic. Czechoslovakian democracy suf- 
fered the deficiencies of political infancy. 
Gonscious of the experience of the suffering 
of a supressed minority, the founders of 
the republic were particularly anxious to 
fashion the parliamentary system and elec- 
toral laws so as to assure the right of repre- 
sentation to all, even every small minority. 
This lead to party splintership, and an over- 
emphasis on politics in all phases of life. It 
resulted in the lack of centralized respon- 
sibility. 

But this weakness was far outweighed by 
the accomplishments of the new nation in 
the field of economic stabilization and adop- 
tion of modern social legislation. In the 
international field Czechoslovakia stood 
firmly on the side of those supporting the 
new permanent international organization, 
the League of Nations, with which the re- 
public shared its own growing pains. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Edvard 
Benes, became one of the principal person- 
alities -of the League. The Czechoslovak 
Republic and its peopie occupied an impor- 
tant position among the free peoples of the 
world. It gained the respect of friend and 
foe alike for its political, social, and eco- 
nomic accomplishments. The political struc- 
ture-and governmental policy of Czechoslo- 


\vakia during the first 20 years of existence 


earned for it the title of “the most demo- 
cratic country of central and eastern Eu- 
rope.” 

The same forces that swept away the struc- 
ture of the“ postwar order in the interna- 
tional status quo situation, destroyed the 
independence of this promising young re- 
public in 1938. Nazi aggression took its pri- 
mary aim at its most immediate and most 
ardent foe, the Czechoslovaks. Due to the 
weakness of the Western democracies which 
allowed themselves to be pushed by the Fas- 
cists into the Munich agreement, the fight- 
ing spirit of the Czechs and Slovaks was 
broken. Their armed forces, at that time 
the best-equipped and best-prepared mili- 
tary units of all the democratic nations, 
were disarmed. 

Events moved swiftly. In less than 6 
months after Munich, Bohemia, and Mora- 
via became German protectorates. Slovakia 
was declared an independent state under 
Nazi sponsorship and direct supervision. 
Many Czechs and Slovaks who had the op- 
portunity, seized it and joined the Western 
Allies in the fight against the German- 
Italian Fascists. 

Even though the Czechs and Moravians 
in the protectorate were not directly in- 
volved in the military action of the Second 
World War, in their enforced labor for the 
German military machine, thousands of the 
patriots paid with their lives for their un- 
derground efforts to sabotage and slow 
down the Nazi war industry. 

At the end of World War II, due to the 
so-called liberation of the major part of the 
territory of Czechoslovakia.by the Red Army 
and the international conditions prevailing 
at that time, undue Soviet influence was 
extended to ovakia. ‘The Czecho- 
slovakian 


Czechosl 
Communist leaders, who had 
spent their war years in Moscow and who 
returned to Czechoslovakia on the heels of 
the Red army, exacted for themselves a 
share in the Government which was totally 
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out of proportion to the political positions 
they had prior to the war. A political strug- 
gle between Communists and non-Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia broke out even 
before the whole country was free. 

In spite of the attempts of the demo- 
cratically minded leaders supporting Presi- 
dent Benes, this struggle was climaxed by 
the Communists’ overthrow and seizure by 
force and violence of the Government in 
February 1948, Pressed by the threat of 
civil war and Red Army intervention, Presi- 
dent Benes yielded to Communist demands. 
With the sudden and mysterious death of 
Jan Masaryk, the popular foreign minister 
and son of the first President, open and 
complete assumption of power in Czecho- 
slovakia by the totalitarian Communist re- 
gime was accomplished, And again thou- 
sands of Czechoslovaks left the country, 
taking the grave risk of being shot or im- 
prisoned during their attempts to escape 
the new tyranny. 

Settled now in all four corners of the 
world, these exiles encompass all groups of 
the population: workers, farmers, students, 
businessmen, industrialists, artisans, priests 
and preachers, army officers and soldiers, 
government» officials and workers, mothers 
with children, and members of the police. 
At the risk of their very lives, Czechs and 
Slovaks have continually defied and out- 
witted the vigilance of the Communist police 
and frontier guards in a succession of in- 
geniously planned and daringly executed es- 
capes. In freedom trains, airplanes, primi- 
tive armored vehicles built by their own 
hands, in home-made submarines and diving 
suits and by innumerable other cunning de- 
vices they have forced the seemingly im- 
penetrable Iron Curtain. 

Many more remained at home because 
their escape was impossible. Nevertheless 
they too are giving evidence, by their open 
or concealed opposition, that they do not 
want the dictatorial rule of the foreign to- 
talitarian regime. 

The impression many casual observers in 
the West and among the neutral countries 
may have that Czechoslovakia is one of the 
most stable and cooperative Soviet bloc 
members is much more apparent than real. 
There is a large body of evidence pointing 
to the fact that the Czechs and Slovaks— 
in overwhelming majority—oppose the pres- 
ent-day regime in their homeland. Aside 
from the mahy thousands of those who were 
fortunate and succeeded in escaping from 
the workers’ paradise, the people who re- 
mained had given ample existence of their 
resistance to the Communist dictators. It 
must be remembered that the way of insur- 
rections which swept the Communist satel- 
lites-in 1953, started in Pilsen and other in- 
dustrial cities of Czechoslovakia. Likewise, 
the 1956 revolts which culminated in the 
Polish and Hungarian uprisings can easily be 
traced _in their intellectual contents to the 
example shown by the Czech and Slovak 
writers and students during the demonstra- 
tions in the spring of that year. 

The best evidence of the weakness of the 
Czechoslovakian Communist regime, how- 
ever, is demonstrated by the fact that the 
today’s rulers of Czechcslovakia find that 
they must follow very closely the Moscow 
line especially the ruthless Stalinist brand 
of it, because they realize that any relaxa- 
tion would only encourage an open mass 
revolt. Let us keep in mind, therefore, in 
assessing the action of the present-day 
regime in Czechoslovakia, that it is not the 
wishes of the people, not even those of a 
sizable minority, which are behind the ‘de- 
cisions of the Czechoslovak Communist Gov- 
ernment, but rather the bulk force of So- 
viet Russian superpower. 

We can rest assured that the Ozechs and 
Slovaks have remained faithful to their cul- 
tural tradition which has been closely tied 
to that of the West, and that they oppose 
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the pressures to replace it by Communist 
cultural concepts. Even the most furious 
attempts of the Communists to combat 
Masaryk’s democracy cannot destroy the 
people’s attachment to the democratic tra- 
dition of Presidents Masaryk and Benes. 
Both Masaryk and Benes remain the sym- 
bols of true democracy, of freedom from 
Communist oppression. Through these sym- 
bols the Western cultural heritage in Czech- 
oslovakia shows great persistence under the 
eastern onslaught. 

Ten years of systematic intimidation and 
police terror have been unable to break the 
spirit of resistanceof the people. Until very 
recently almost hermetically sealed fron- 
tiers have proven no barrier to the resource- 
fulness of courageous individuals in their 
quest for freedom. Inside the heavily 
guarded borders the resistance continues 
with unabated vigor in spite of Draconic 
countermeasures taken by the Communists. 

The role of this nation’s present people is 
a harsh and difficult one. If it be said or 
thought that it is hopeless, history will 
refute such statement. In spite of the op- 
pressive heel of Nazi occupation and control 
from 1938 to 1945, the spirit of freedom and 
liberty lived in great strength” and hope. 
The 300 years preceding 1918, when the Re~ 
public was established, were a much longer 
time indeed. But that same spirit lived on 
through generations none of which saw the 
light of independence and all that goes with 
it. 

The world can be sure that even now, 10 
years after the Communists have taken over, 
the strong and clear will of the people and 
their desire to be ‘free still burn brightly in 
the hearts and in the souls of the greatest 
number of them. They are certain to be 
vindicated in-their faith. When the proper 
time comes that effective and successful 
blows can be struck, let us hopé that the 
peoples of the free world will boldly and 
promptly help them to reenter the ranks 
of freemen once more. 



























































































Young Men in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our country’s great Sen- 
ators, as Iam confident history will con- 
firm, has some cogent observations to 
make about the part young men can 
play, and have played, in. politics and 
points to our Founding Fathers as proof 
that politics and careers of distinguished 
service to the Nation are compatible. 

I include for the information of my 
colleagues a brilliant article by Senator 
Pavt Dovctas, of Illinois, from Esquire 
magazine of September 1958: 

THE BRIGHT YOUNG MEN IN POLITICS 

(By Pavut Dovucias, Senator (Democrat, 

Illinois), of the United States) 

In the seed-time of our Republic, young 
men carved out stunning careers in public 
affairs. Jefferson was 33 when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, Madison 36 
when he.took the lead in drafting the Con- 
stitution. The wonder boy of the era, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, by 32, was George Washing- 
ton'’s Secretary of the Treasury.. At 20, he 


was well on the way to permanent fame as 
the General’s military aide-de-camp, ad- 
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viser—and a lieutenant colonel in the Rev- 
olutionary Army. 

Nineteen signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were in their twenties and 
thirties and the average age of all signers 
about 45. I include Benjamin’ Franklin, 81, 
as an honorary member of these young giants. 
His mind—to quote a Convention delegate— 
“was alive as any man of 25.” 

In a young, yeasty, new-borning America, 
young men had political opportunity thrust 
upon them. Older citizens, except for the 
perennially young-in-heart Franklin, were 
loath to break with the established order and 
English crown. So it was youth which took 
the plunge for independence, and young men 
catapulted into leadership positions, who be< 
came Founding Fathers. Given responsibil- 
ity, they matured rapidly. The Nation’s 
highest honors went to the politician and 
statesman, along with the clergy, and these 
professions attracted the most gifted and 
high-minded talents of the day. 

Other great men in United States history 
have been early-bloomers. Voters sent 
Abraham Lincoln to the Illinois State Legis- 
lature at 25, and Stephen A. Douglas at 23. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a New York sen- 
ator at 28. Though they came from widely 
divergent backgrounds and eras, these men 
and their careers offer object lessons for 
would-be politicos today. All began politick- 
ing in their twenties. And they got their 
feet wet, first, in local or State politics. All 
were trained in the law. Social Scientist C. 
Wright Mills probing the personal histories 
of some 513 Americans who've held the Na- 
tion’s best political jobs over 164 years (Su- 
preme Court justices, Presidents, Cabinet 
officers, et al.) came up with the not-so- 
astounding fact that about 75 percent had 
been lawyers. 

This percentage holds roughly true for the 
young Republicans and Democrats I'll pro- 
file (though they are also drawn from fields 
like teaching, journalism, the clergy, and 
business). The reasons for the long, sus- 
tained romance between the law and politics 
are obvious. Key Government jobs involve 
the making, drafting, changing of laws. 
Psychologically, lawyers tend to be natural 
candidates, for the art of oratory and per- 
suasion can be used interchangeably to sway 
juries or clients—or win votes. Furthermore, 
voters do not hold the opinions of a lawyer, 
against him. 

If the first 30 years of United States history 
were a golden age for the young politicians, 
it is an older generation which now wields 
political power. The average age of Congress 
is 56. President Eisenhower is 67; 
of State Dulles, 70. We're older as a Nation of 
course, and a citizenry whose average age is 
older naturally values maturity more highly. 
It takes longer today for men to become 
known nationally. Mass communications 
like TV and radio actually help older men 
hold onto entrenched positions through ex- 
posure on these mediums—opportunities not 
readily available to the young unknown. 
There are exceptions: Robert Kennedy and 
Bernard Schwartz are already famous to the 
public as Senate investigators, as was the 
late Rudolph Halley—but generally the old 
guard has a firmer hold on the medium. 


The selection of outstanding young poli- 
ticilans under 35 is not an easy one to make, 
but there is no dearth of candidates. This 
year, for example, a 29-year-old unknown, 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor candidate, Eugene 
Foley, lawyer, came within 700 votes of be- 
coming the first Democrat elected in Con- 
gress in 65 years from a rock-ribbed GOP 
dairy-farming district in Minnesota. Win- 
ner in this close election was a 6-foot-3 Nor- 
wegian-American dairy farmer; Albert Quie, 
34. Elected to fill the unexpireg term of the 
late GOP Congressman Andresen, Quie must 
run for Office all over again this November, 
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Moral here: you can sometimes win—or al. 
most win as Foley did—in a hopeless con. 
test with the help of a burning issue. In this 
case, traditionally GOP farmers, disgruntled 
by Benson farm policies, simply stayed home 
on election day. It’s the young candidates 
who often have the courage to run in swing 
districts, heavily populated by an independ. 


ent vote which swings back and forth be. 


tween elections. Political old guardsmen 
aren't so apt to covet candidacies in these 
volatile areas. Victory takes idealism, long 
hours of political drudgery enthusiasm— 
youthful qualities all. As a result, you are 
apt to find stronger, better candidates in the 
seesaw contests. 
THE YOUNG DEMOCRATS 


“With some of these considerations in mind, 
I lead off my list by profiling the young 
Democrats whom I naturally know most in- 
timately: 

First, of course, is the United States Sen- 
ator from Idaho, FganK CHURCH, a handsome, 
slender youngster of 34. CHuRCH, a lawyer 
who saw World War II action in Burma, 


China, and India, was elected to the Senate ~ 


after fighting his way through a crowded 
Democratic primary and then beating the 
Republican incumbent, Herman Welker, by 
as big a majority as that by which President 
Eisenhower carried the State, Coming to 
the Senate a virtual unknown (though he 
had been chairman of the State Young Dem- 
ocrats from 1952 to 1954 and had married into 
a family of prominent Idaho Democrats), he 
established himself as an orator by a mag- 
nificent speech in favor of a high dam at 
Hell’s Canyon. I rank him, as a Senate 
speaker, along with such spellbinders as 
HuMPHREY, of Minnesota; Morse, of Oregon, 
DirKseEN, of Illinois; Javrrs, of New York. 
Unless accident intervenes, CHurcH should be 
long in the Senate—and perhaps as much 
an influence, in his own style, as his famed 
predecessor, William E. Borah. 

My own State of Illinois has produced a 
colorful Congressman in KENNETH GrA¥, 
from the southernmost district, the 25th, a 
coal-mining and farming area. He hadn't 
yet reached his 30th birthday when he was 
elected in 1954, displacing GOP Congressman 


Bishop who’d won election after election for~ 


14 years. A wartime combat pilot, KeEnNeTH# 
is & man in love with speed—he has a pen-< 
chant for flying planes, and driving autos, 
full throttle. By profession, he’s been an 
auto dealer; by hobby, a skilled auctioneer 
and magician. He used his talents as @ 
magician in his campaigning. One favorite 
trick: taking a man’s shirt off without re- 
moving his coat. This backfired in one 
case—when his sleight-of-hand revealed the 
grubby underwear of a local bigwig. Polit- 
ically, Gray is tireless and knows virtually 
every family in his district by name. 
Congressman Grorce McGovern, of South 
Dakota is both an egghead and a war hero, 
who won the Distinguished Flying Czoss for. 
35 bombing missions over Europe. (Fliers, I 
have observed, seem to do well in politics— 
perhaps it has the same adventurous appeal.) 
He came home from Europe to graduate from 
college, then went on to Northwestern Uni- 
versity where he received a Ph. D. in history 
and political science; subsequently he taught 
history at Dakota Wesleyan. In a solidly Re- 


publican State, hé and a group of young peo 


ple set about building up a moribund Demo- 
cratic Party virtually from scratch. To d0 
so, he resigned his teaching job to serve a 
organizing of the Democrats from 
1958 to 1956. In the House he’s known for 
his clear discussions of farm and foreigt 
policy, and his interest in education is un- 

. This fall he, too, faces a reelection 
fight, against Gov. Joe Foss, another war hero 
In a recent poll, some 23 percent of voters 


queried said they regarded themselves 95 — 
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Democrats; the rest classified themselves as 
independents. There’s no doubt that even 
in historically solid Republican or Demo- 
crat bailiwicks, voters today are more willing 
to cross party lines, if an attractive can- 
didate (like McGoveRN) comes along. 

Representative Jim WricHt, 35, shaped his 
political aptitudes by running first for the 
mayorship of Weatherford, Tex.—actually, he 
won the job twice. Then he was elected to a 
House seat in both the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. An ex-advertising man, he was sin- 
gied out in 1953, by the Texas Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as one of the year’s five 
outstanding young Texans. He, too, has a 
notable war record—winner of the Distin- 
guished Fying Cross in B-24 combat missions 
in World War II. 

In Washington, powerful influence is not 
possessed solely by elected officials. In a Re- 
publican administration you will obviously 
find fewer zealous young Democrats in high 
places than you would, say, in the heyday of 
the New Deal. 

One young man, whose name is seldom in 
the public prints, at 29 is a formidable be- 
hind-the-scenes power. He is Bobby Baker, 
of South Carolina, secretary for the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate and hence Sen- 
ator LYNDON JOHNSON’s right-hand man. 
Baker is a persuasive force in the cloak- 
rooms—he sounds out Democratic opinion on 
upcoming bills, estimates their chance for 
passage, makes sure that enough Democratic 
Senators are rounded up for crucial rollcalls. 
In time, he may emerge another Leslie 
Biffle, the gray eminence among Democratic 
lawmakers, who went on being a party power 
year in, year out. 

I’ve cited hard-driving committee counsel 
Robert Kennedy, who has hit the headlines 
with his probing of Dave Beck and Jimmy 
Hoffa. He has one inherent advantage: his 
name is already known in American public 
life via his Senator brother, JoHN KENNEDY, 
and his father, Joe Kennedy, ex-Ambassador 
to Great Britain, though all the very inde- 
pendent Kennedys like to carve out careers 
on their own. Certain names do wield a 
political magic—the Roosevelts, the Tafts, for 


example. Undeniably, they are of help in 


bringing a young man to public notice, 
though performance is required to stay there. 
In Minnesota, the Youngdahl name is potent. 
Luther Youngdahl, now a distinguished Fed- 
eral judge, for three terms was the State’s 
Progressive Republican Governor; now a 
nephew, Kent Youngdahl, 29, has been twice 
elected as an Independent Democrat to the 
13-man Minneapolis City Council. 


From the field of journalism comes a 33- 
year-old State Senator, Grorce Brown, of 
Denver, Colo., ex- Force pilot and the first 
Negro to be hired‘as a reporter on a major 
daily newspaper, the Denver Post, west of 
the Mississippi. Graduate of the University 
of Kansas School of Journalism. Brown 
worked successively as a police reporter, avia- 
tion editor, night city editor, and made such 
& name for himself he was appointed to fill 
& vacancy in the Colorado lower house in 
1955. In 1956, he was elected on his own 
right to the State senate. 

THE YOUNG REPUBLICANS 

Who are the bright youngsters am: he 
Republicans? ar ene en 

I've had most friendly associations with a 
number of remarkable young men in the 
GOP over the years—the progressive and 
truly able Oren Root, Jr., in New York, for 
one; Phillip Willkie, son of the illustrious 
Wendell Willkie, for another. I thought so 
highly of him, I made him counsel for the 
Senate Committee on Ethics in, Government, 
of which I was chairman. Nonetheless, I.am 
not as well acquainted with young Repub- 


Winnowing a list to friends like Willkie, now 
Practicing law in Rushville, Ind., to GOP 


- 
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legislators, newsmen, Officials in Republican 
Party headquarters, and administration staff 
members. One authority sent along a wry 
observation with his ballot: that GOP young- 
bloods tend, in his opinion, to be more con- 
servative today than their national adminis- 
tration—witness last year’s Young Repub- 
lican convention which repeatedly dissented 
from Eisenhower policies as too liberal. 

The border State of West Virginia has 
something of a political wunderkind in the 
immensely. attractive Gov. Cecil Highland 
Underwood, 1 of 5 children of a dirt farmer. 
Not since 1933 has a Republican lived in the 
West Virginia Governor’s mansion. At 35, 
Underwood’s also the youngest governor in 
the Nation. By his early twenties he was 
deeply immersed in politics as well as in 
pursuing an academic career—first as a grad- 
uate fellowship student, then high-school 
teacher, finally vice president of Salem Col- 
lege—with time out for door-to-door selling 
as a Fuller brush man. At 22, he won a seat 
in the State legislature and campaigned in 
seven elections thereafter without losing a 
one. Normally, West Virginia votes Demo- 
crat by more than 100,000 majority; the Re- 
publicans were dispirited, to say the least, 
after a 30-year losing streak, but by the time 
Underwood revitalized the party, he won 
the governorship by 60,000 votes. He was 
indisputably helped by two factors; Eisen- 
hower ran on the same ticket, and carried 
the State; the Democrats were grievously 
split between conservative and liberal wings. 

Hartford, Conn., insurance capital of 
America, is an industrial town which almost 
invariably votes Democrat by about a 25,000- 
vote majority. But 34-year-old Eppiz May 
managed to secure a House seat for the Re- 
publicans 2' years ago largely by force of 
personality, and by waging a whirlwind 
speaking marathon before Kiwanis, Rotary, 
veterans’ groups and other civic organiza- 
tions. Eighteen months before elections, 
party leaders decided to make an all-out fight 
for the seat. They set about methodically 
searching for a fresh personality who could 
attract the independent vote. They were 
attracted by May’s speaking ability, his 
strong junior chamber of commerce and 
civic-organizational ties, his war record as a 
P-38 fighter pilot, his reputation as a suc- 
cessful insurance man with wide acquaint- 
anceship. 

In a rather jet-propelled career, young 
Joe Hott of California, went from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to fighting in 
World War II, then back to college, where 
he was active in Republican politics and, 
upon graduation, became president of the 
Young Republicans of the State of California. 
When the Korean war started, he went back 
into service and was wounded in a booby- 
trap explosion in Korea. Only a few months 
after his return from the wars, this-tough, 
blunt ex-Marine, at 28, became a candidate 
for the House, has demonstrated his staying 
power by winning election three times. 

In the South, young WiLL1am Cramer, of 
Plorida, is an important personality—far be- 
yond his two-term election to Congress, for 
he is the only office-holding Republican of 
any importance in the State, and first to be 
elected in his district since 1875. As a lieu- 
tenant junior grade, Cramer took part in the 
invasion of southern France, graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa from the University of North 
Carolina, went to Harvard Law School. He 
learned his political ABC’s as minority leader 
in the Florida State legislature, then as re- 
gional director of the Young~Republicans. 
In 1952, he went through the trial-by-fire 
of losing an election; but in 1954, backed up 
by a revitalized organization of Young Re- 
publicans, he won a House seat, heavily sup- 
ported by voters in St. Petersburg, Fia., 
many of whom are retired Republicans from 
the North. In 1956, he increased his ma- 
jority again. 

Representative RicHarp Porr, 34, has the 
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distinction of being the first Republican 
elected in his traditionally Democratic dis- 
trict. Graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School, his appeal for southerners 
who favor military heroes was enhanced by 
his record as a B-24 bomber pilot with the 
Eighth Air Force in England (he also holds 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and his unit 
was awarded a special Presidential cita- 
tion). As a student, he ran successfully for 
the mayorship of Copeley Hill, a village main- 
tained by his university for student war vet- 
erans and their families; at 29, he tried for 
a House seat in the 83d Congress, was re- 
turned to the 84th and 85th by satisfied con- 
stituents. 
IMAGINATIVE CAMPAIGNING 


Mayor Gordon 8S. Clinton, of Seattle, Wash., 
in his mid-thirties, waged a campaign for 
that office which was marked by imaginative 
tactics. He was backed by two young brain- 
trusters, Joel and Frank Pritchard, who ap- 
parently have no designs on elective office 
themselves, but have behind-the-scenes 
powers in a number of, GOP races. The 
brothers Pritchard set about organizing a 
vote-getting cadre called 100 Young Men 
for Clinton. Actually 1,000 got steamed up 
about the campaign; they held Keffeek- 
latsches in homes, walked miles in door-to- 
door campaigning; at rush hour, young men 
for Clinton invaded crowded bus stops, hand- 
ing out campaign literature. On election 
night, they staged a 5-hour telethon in which 
one personable and articulate young sup- 
porter after another spoke up for Clinton. 
The candidate himself, a local lawyer, had 
built a citywide reputation as an outstand- 
ing citizen—board member of the YMCA 
and a director of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. He displayed an affin- 
ity for getting on famously with the varied 
ethnic groups—the Filipinos, Chinese—in 
this polyglot city, which still has a rugged, 
frontierlike spirit about it. Since his elec- 
tion, Clinton has shown a nonpartisan ten- 


‘dency to call on Democrats, as well as Re- 


publicans, as advisers and consultants to his 
administration. 

In Ohio, newspapermen have voted John 
Ashbrook, 29, one of the State’s outstand- 
ing legislators. His father, the late William 
Ashbrook, was a conservative Democrat who 
represented the 17th District in Congress for 
20 years and ran his weekly newspaper in 
Johnstown, Ohio, as a stanchly Democratic 
organ. In 1953, his son inherited the pub- 
lication and switched it over to the GOP 
column. Graduate of the Ohio State Law 
School, Ashbrook as a Harvard undergrad- 
uate, was a very active young Republican 
club member; as a Navy officer he went to the 
antarctic in 1946 and 1947 with the Byrd 
expedition, came back to plunge into Ohio 
politics, and nationally is well known as 
chairman of the Young Republicans’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


THE TRENDS 


Some trends seem to emerge from my list 
of candidates. Nearly all the men have serv- 
ice records; most in World War II, a few in 
Korea. One or two were boomed for office 
as war heroes. They have traveled widely 
either in uniform or as footloose Americans, 
and have college degrees, if not higher aca- 
demic honors. Despite the onus of egghead, 
which quite improperly dogged Adlai Steven- 
son in two presidential campaigns, candi- 
dates are finding it less necessary to talk 
down their literacy to the electorate. (I 
think of one Wise end witty southern Sena- 
tor, now retired, with a gorgeous string of 
academic degrees and honors, who habitually 
felt called. upon to address his voters in the 
language of the cracker-barrel philosopher.) 

There are good reasons for this. Some 8 
million men took advantage of the GI bill 
of rights after World War II to pursue aca- 
demie studies. Americans in general are 
better educated. (A nation once run by 
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intellectuals of the caliber of Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Monroe, Adams, may be realizing it takes 
a high degree of competence to understand 
such far-ranging issues, which national poli- 
ticians face, as: the French war in Algeria, 
the turbulent situation in Indonesia, meas- 
ures to combat growing unemployment, the 
lag in missiles, and the shortage of class- 
rooms. 

But if young candidates today are better 
educated, better traveled, and less provincial, 
they are in the opinion of a longtime Wash- 
ington correspondent less colorful. “Poli- 
tics was more fun to cover in the old days,” 
he remarks, with a certain nostalgia. The 
era of the string tie, the galluses, is on the 
wane in Congress. Television and the times 
have not only revolutionized political cam- 
paigning but the candidate as well; old- 
fashioned histrionics look ludicrous per- 
formed solitarily in a studio. Moderation, 
sensibleness are the appeals of the day; many 
TV political speeches, a GOP national execu- 
tive remarks, more closely resemble a plea for 
the Community Chest than the old-style, 
barn-burning, stemwinding brand of polit- 
ical oratory. 

I believe the prospects for a young man 
with political ambitions are brighter in 1958 
than they have been in many decades. La- 
mentably, steadily, after the Civil War, poli- 


tics lost luster as a career for the up-ande- - 


coming and ambitious. The rush to get rich 
quick centered men’s ambitions on business, 
rather than public affairs. The ways in 
which so many politicians allowed them- 
selves to be corrupted by selfish interests also 
made politics distasteful, as a calling. All 
too often, the politice was the agent of the 
bankers, the manufacturers, the railroad 
kings. There are signs, happily, that this 
prejudice is lessening. After World War II, 
particularly, many veterans came home with 
ideas about building a better America; the 
hurly-burly of war, perhaps, made men look 
more kindly upon the hurly-burly of politics. 

Business may still be more lucrative and 
other professions less risky. 

But from personal experience, first in Chi- 
cago ward politics, later in Washington, I 
can attest that politics is still the most ex- 
hilarating of callings for the young man of 
ideas. And the Nation has never needed 
him more. 





German Day Address Delivered by Gover- 
nor McKeldin, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by the Governor of the State of Mary- 
land, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt McKel- 
din, delivered at Gwynn Oak Park on 
the afternoon of August 17, 1958, on the 
occasion of an outing of Americans of 
German origin. 

I consider the address of Governor 
McKeldin a worthy tribute te that great 
segment of our American people who 
have German antecedents. 

It was my pleasure to be present at 
—s and to speak extemporane- 
ously. 

I believe that not only Americans of 
German origin, but all Americans are 
desirous of a united Germany. 
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those in attendance at the Gwynn Oak 
Park meeting that I would continue my 
efforts toward the unification of East 
and West Germany, and I expressed the 
thought in the minds of many—that it 
would be a great day for the entire world 
when a united Germany could again be- 
come an important member of the fam- 
ily of free nations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GERMAN Day Appress sy Gov. THEODORE R. 
McKeLpIn aT GwYNN Oak PaRK, AUGUST 
17, 1958 ‘ 

The greatness of a nation, like that of a 
person, radiates from its being. 

It is expressed by the thinking of its 
collective mind and displayed in its lasting 
contributions to the rise and the progress of 
civilization. 

The genuineness of Germany's greatness 
is demonstrated by the survival of her in- 
fluence in the world, after lapses into times 
of evil leadership, in which the German peo- 
ple, intent on their culture, their inventive- 
ness, their arts and the humanities, neglected 
to attend to the affairs of politics. They 
trusted government to the wrong hands. 

The greatness of Germany is particularly 
emphasized today in much of the leadership 
that is given by her sons and by Americans 
of German origin and descent in America’s 
contributions to the progress of the great 
new sciences which inspire scholarship 
throughout the world and hold the interest 
of all thinking people. 

Twice within this century it has been the 
unhappy fate of Americans of German blood 
to have to stand in arms against the land of 
their fathers. It has been a severe trial 
and it did not end with the clash of arms; 
for it has imposed upon our people of Ger- 
man descent a stronger obligation to pre- 
serve the memory of all those things that 
Germany has contributed to the enrichment 
of civilization. 

For it was through German immigration to 
these shores that the great values of the 
German way of life were brought to bless 
America. If ‘the sons of the immigrants 
should allow the tragedy of the 20th cen- 
tury to make them forget the glory of earlier 
days, not they alone would suffer, but all of 
us would be the poorer. British and Spanish 
and French and Italian—whatever may be 
the origin of our American families, we have 
all profited by what Germany’ has con- 
tributed, as we hope German-Americans 
have profited by what the rest of us have 
to give. 

It is the great good fortune of the Ameri- 
can that, in things of the mind and spirit, 
he inherits from all nations, regardless of 
his own descent. His ancestors may have 
roamed the Scottish highlands, or the Rus- 
sian steppes, or have built their homes 
around the frish lakes or in the African 
jungles. No matter. 

As an American, he has fallen heir to the 


miration of an American named McKeldin, 
it is reasonable to suppose they 








only respectful admiration but also a warm 
glow of pride in an American named Eisen. 
hower. A German-American should be duly 
grateful for all that other nations have 
given us; but he must be particularly proud 
of what Germans have given us. 

Among the gracious gifts that have come 
from the fatherland, none is better worth 
preserving than the tradition of compassion 
for the helpless that is conspicuous in the 
German character. The Christmas tree is 
an importation from Germany. It is the 
most beautiful of all symbols of our belief 
that the strongest of claims upon our gen- 
erous sympathy is the claim of sheer help- 
lessness. In the case of the Christmas tree 
it is the helplessness of youth. Children 
cannot command, they can only appeal; yet 
the glittering tree is evidence that their ap- 
peal has moved the German heart in 9 way 
that the commands of great Caesar never 
could. 

Love of family and parental respect are 
outstanding virtues of the German people, 
and here in America, among the people of 
German descent, we find the young and the 
old in particularly close Communion. 

In German families, the aged are cared 
for—not as a mere duty—but as a product of 
love. 

I am sure there are among us here today, 
the sons and daughters of men of German 
blood, but whose mothers are descended 
from people of other lands—or vice versa. 

I am sure that they have learned to love 
and respect the great German traditions— 
even as they love and respect the qualities 
handed down from the lands of the other 
parents’ origins. 

There are here non-German husbands and 
non-German wives with spouses whose fam- 
ily roots are in the fatherland—learning 
even today of the greatness into which they 
are wed—and filled with a new pride for 
this America which makes possible the blend- 
ing of so much that is fine in all the world. 

The task of Americans, if we are to achieve 
our high’ destiny in the years ahead, is t 
select the best from all the national cultures 
that have been brought-to this land. We 
have among us representatives of all tradi- 
tions, of all manners and customs, of ail 
intellectual disciplines. In each of them 
there is something excellent; and if we might 
select the excellent from each, we could 
weave them all into a tapestry of such bril- 
liance and beauty as the world has never 
seen. 

But to be able to do that we must first 
learn to recognize the excellent when we see 
it. And if we wish to recognize the excel- 
lent in an alien culture, the best prepara- 
tion is to study carefully what is excellent 
in our own. This is why it is first-rate 
Americanism for Americans of German blood 
to study, and practice and strengthen all 


- that is fine in German tradition, not for it- 


profit. The German-American should study 
other cultures too, but he will 
others sooner if he first learns to appreciate 
all that is best in his own. 

And all this blending and all this sharing 
never will obliterate all that is great in 
the German nature. 

Down 
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be manned by keen and courageous Ameri- 
cans whose would have familiar rings 
in Berlin, Hamburg, or Heidelberg. 

Yes, we of America—you and I and all 
our neighbors—are thankful for the Ger- 
mans among us and the German within us— 
and all they have done for these United 
States and a better world. 





Competition in the Arts 





i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS « 


OF 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my good friend, Stanley Marcus, of 
Dallas, has contributed so much to the 
cultural life of the Southwest that one 
wonders how he ever found time-to make 
Neiman-Marcus one of the most famous 
stores in the world. 

Few Texans can write with more au- 
thority on the subject of competition in 
the arts, and few have surpassed his 
work in bringing about cultural advances 
in the Southwest. His efforts have had 
a profound effect in Dallas and in Texas. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
written by Mr. Marcus for the August 
issue of Texas Parade. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMPETITIONMIN THE ARTS 
(By Stanley Marcus, guest publisher) 

We are all aware that competition in busi- 
ness produces a beneficial effect on the total 
community. Our system of business is built 
on the theory of competition, and certainly 
it has produced a very healthy situation 
insofar as the consumer is concerned. He is 
able to buy better things for less money 
because he can shop around. 

I have been thinking lately that a little of 
this same competition is not a bad thing in 
the field of arts. The boards of directors of 
museums and symphony orchestras and so 
forth are after all only human. Unless 
spurred on to accomplish new and exciting 
things, they are inclined to “let George do 
the work,” and a community's cultural life 
can stagnate badly. 4 

Here in my hometown, Dallas, we devel- 
Oped, many years ago, a very healthy cul- 
tural atmosphere. We became known as the 
Athens of the Alfalfa Fields. Actually there 
was a certain amount of justification for ; 
because we were producing an excellent resi- 
dent professional theater, we had a good sym- 
phony orchestra; we had a good series of 
summer musicals, and @ good municipal 
fine-arts museum, All these things the com- 
munity took for granted, and went happily 
on its way assuming that no other Texas city 
could offer a cultural life here near so 
interesting as that to be found in Dallas. 

Well, we soon found out this was non- 
sense. Civic opera companies in San Antonio 
and Fort Worth made us painfully aware that 
We didn’t have one of our own. The sym- 
Phony orchestra in Houston, led by the 
eminent conductor, Leopold’ Stokowski, be- 
came a major and exciting force in the musi< 
art picture of the country. The Fort Worth 

useum was constantly doing interesting 
ae exciting things. Houston had not 1 but 
fine community theaters, 1 of which was 


_* 
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invited to participate in the Brussels World’s 
Pair. 


All of this not only offered competition to 
Dallas, but was beginning to make us look 
just a touch pale and wan. 

So, things are changing. We now have 
not 1 museum in Dallas, but 2. The new 
one, put together by the Contemporary Art 
Association, is very, small, but full of life 
and doing some remarkably interesting 


- things. On 1 or 2 matters it has worked 


with the older Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
and both museums have benefited tremen- 
dously. Last season, under the very able 
leadership of Lawrence Kelly, a group of 
Dallas people got together and produced a 
short season of grand opera which included 
@ concert by Maria Callas and the produc- 
tion of Italian Girl in Algiers. ‘Ths season 
they” will present Madame Callas, by all 
odds the most exciting singer alive today, 
in La Traviata, one of her best roles, and 
in Medea, a great and neglected opera which, 
from all accounts, she does brilliantly. 

Meanwhile, the symphony orchestra has 
gone out and hired itself one of the best 
conductors in the world, Paul Kletzki. He 
is a man of tremendous musical integrity 
and has the respect of the musical com- 
munity of the world. The professional resi- 
dent theater has found a new managing 
director also, and he announces plans that 
seem full of novelty and interest for the 
season to come. At the same time, the city 
is working on building a community theater 
which would be run by the brilliant director 
of Baylor University Dramatic School, Paul 
Baker. The building will be designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, and it is a matter now 
of pulling together enough money to make 
it come off. I have every confidence that 
we'll do it. 

All of this is tremendously important to 
a city. It is all very well for bank de- 
posits in Dallas to be good and for the city 
to have a balanced and healthy economy. 


However, this is mot enough. A city turns - 


itself from a. dreary place to live into an 
exciting and interesting place to live by 
means of the cultural program it can offer 
its citizens. 

In my opinion Dallas is on its way again 
to becoming the Athens of the Alfalfa Fields. 
In my opinion, also, it was healthy, tough 
competition that did it, and it is healthy, 
tough competition with other cities and 
within our own city that will continue to 
provide an interesting and varied cultural 
life, 





The Importance of Athletic Exchanges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


= OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note iu. Sunday’s, August 17, 


Milwaukee Journal the reprint of an ar- 
ticle from the newspaper Straits Times, 


‘ published in Malaya, describing the very 


fine work which has been performed by 
a track and field coach from Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., a tour of southeast Asia. 

Tom ch has been making a 
tremendous number of friends for our 
country as an ambassador of sports and 
good will to Malaya and other lands in 


- that area. 


This Milwaukee Journal article served 
to recall that I have been glad to hear 
on several occasions from Col. P. F, 
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Eagan, chairman of the People-to-Peo- 
ple Sports Committee, about which I 
have previously commented. 

Mr. Rosandich went abroad under the 
auspices of the State Department’s ar- 
tist and athletic program. 

Colonel Eagan’s group is, however, en- 
tirely private. 

Earlier this year, it entertained, here 
in our own country, an all-star cricket 
team from Pakistan. The 18 members 
of that team had never previously been 
in the United States and they made a 
fine showing, aS was expected—not only 
among the many devotees of the sport 
of cricket, but among other Americans, 
as well. 

The United States has a deep and 
abiding friendship for the Pakistani 
Government and people which we count 
not only as allies, but as warm friends. 

This particular tour symbolizes and 
furthers that friendship. 

No one would ever contend that Amer- 
ican foreign policy would find athletic 
exchanges as such absolutely indispen- 
sable; but I do not think that any think- 
ing person would dispute that athletics 
is one of the most admirable, universal, 
and quickest ways of reaching hearts and 
minds of peoples in a way that political 
and diplomatic avenues can often not 
match. 

Not so long ago, for example, in Mos- 
cow, American track and field stars were 
greeted with tumultous applause by Rus- 
sian audiences in the stands. But at 
that very time the subservient Soviet 
press was thundering criticism of United 
States foreign policy. 

The poet says, “All the world loves a 
lover.” So, too, all the world admires a 
good sportsman; a man or woman who 
demonstrates competence and skill in 
the universally understood and appreci- 
ated medium of athletics. 

Of course, in connection with the 
sports program, no one should underesti- 
mate the financial problems involved in 
underwriting the expenses of a visiting 
team to this country or abroad. Never- 
theless, I am hopeful that there will be 
still more visits under State Department 
auspices, under people-to-people aus- 
pices, and otherwise. 

American baseball stars, track and 
field leaders; Americans who excell in all 
of the tests of the decathlon, these and 
other Americans can perform a tremen- 
dous service to our country abroad. 

T ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the August 17 article be printed in the 
Appendix ef the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE ATHLETE SPENDS YEAR INSTRUCTING 
ASIANS IN TRACK—TOM ROSANDICH Has 
Mape FRIENDS’ WITH HEADHUNTERS AND 
PRIME MINISTERS 
(Saul Joshua is a sports reporter for the 

Straits Times, Malaya’s national and leading 

newspaper with a circulation of about 85,000 

daily. The following is his report on a Wis- 

consin athlete on a State Department good- 
will tour.) 
SrmvcaPorE.—Thomas Rosandich, track and 
field coach from Sheboygan Falls, Wis., who 
has been on a coaching tour of southeast 

Asia for almost a year now, has won the 

admiration of thousands of Asian athletes 
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and officials alike for his outstanding contri- 
bution toward the improvement of the sport 
in this part of the world. 

Indeed Tom, who has been named “Hengku 
Sokan Abdul” Rosandich (Prince of Ath- 
letics), has won thousands of new friends for 
the United States and it is my opinion that 
he has been one of the best ambassadors of 
sport and good will ever to be sent out of 
America. 

Malaya especially has been honored again 
by Tom's visit as we have already seen some 
great coaches and athletes such as Geoff 
Dyson, Jesse Owens, Perry O’Brien, Bob 
Mathias, and Bill Miller. 

HAS MADE FRIENDS 


From prime ministers to the headhunters 
of Borneo, from kings to the common people, 
Tom has never failed to make friends. 

He has coached in seven Asian countries: 
Kingdom of Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Malaya, Singapore, and Borneo. 

In addition he has coached in all the states 
of the newly independent nation of Malaya— 
the first coach to do this. 

When he was in Laos, he found athletes 
there knew very little about track and field. 
Tom had decided to get them started on the 
pole vault, but was told that there was not 
a single pole-vault pole in the country. 

So Tom “stole” some soldiers and together 
went deep into the jungles and cut poles from 
a bamboo forest. 


GIVEN HONOR GUARDS 


Laos did not have a track before Tom's 
arrival but they had one soon after he ar- 
rived. Tom directed 500 troopers on the 
construction. 

Before he left Laos, an honor guard of 1,500 
troopers smartly lined up at the airport to 
give him a sendoff. Tom was made an 
honorary captain in the paratroop division 
and was decorated by the Minister of Defense 
himself. 

There were times when Tom had to coach 
athletes who could not understand a word of 
English. With gestures and smiles he man- 
aged. 

Rosandich has always made it a point to 
taste all the oriental dishes, ranging from the 
spicy curry to shark’s fin soup, even if he has 
had to face the prospect of being ill for a few 
days. 

HELPED GROUP FORM 

Rosandich was one of the founder mem- 
bers of the Asian Track and Field Associa- 
tion, which held its inaugural meeting in 
Tokyo during the third Asian games in May. 
He was in Tokyo as head coach of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya’s track contingent at the 
Asian games. Out of the 12 athlets under 
his care, 11 scored points—Malaya’s best 
achievement in international competition. 

The rise in individual performances of 
track and field men has been evident since 
Rosandich‘s arrival in Malaya about 6 months 
ago. 

Malaya’s top quarter miler, Rahim Ahmad, 
could not beat 50 seconds, but under Tom’s 
guidance lowered his time t¢ 48 seconds and 
at the Asian games won the bronze medal in 
the 400 meters. 

Malayan pole vault champion, Pal Singh, a 
Sikh, would not have qualified for the Asian 
games but for Tom’s patient, tireless super- 
vision. 

At the Asian games Pal cleared 12 feet 8 
inches, 5 inches better than his own Malayan 
record. Now Pal is confident that he can top 
13 feet. 

Now Tom plans to go on a coaching tour 
of India, Pakistan, and Iran with Melvin 
Patton, the world’s fastest human, before 


leaving for Rome and Brookfield High School, 
where he will teach this fall. 
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Democrats See Gains From Congress 


Policy—Cooperative Approach im Ses- 
sion Expected To Pay Off in Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very able 
article entitled “Democrats See Gains 
From Congress Policy—Cooperative Ap-~ 
proach in Session Expected To Pay Off 
in Votes.” ‘The article was written by 
John D. Morris, and was published in 
yesterday’s issue of the New York Times. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ; 

[From the New York Times-of August 
17, 1958] 
Democrats SEE GaIns FroM CONGRESS POL- 

ICY—COOPERATIVE APPROACH IN SESSION 

ExprecTep To Pay Orr In VOTES 


(By John D. Morris) 


WaSHINGTON, Aug. 16.—Congress has pro- 
duced political capital for the Democratic 
Party in the session now drawing to a close 
by employing a subtle technique with a 
reverse English twist. 

The party has increased its political stature 
by assuming an essentially nonpolitical 
posture. It has deemphasized narrow parti- 
san differences and accentuated areas of 
agreement. 

Today, the chief exponent and engineer 
of this approach to the business of legislat- 
ing is Lynpon B. Jonnson, of Texas, Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate. He has a gen- 
erally willing ally in his fellow ‘Texan, 
Speaker Sam Raysurn, the principal Demo- 
cratic policymaker in the House. 

In earlier sessions under the same leader- 
ship, the technique was employed to a lesser 
extent and drew considerable criticism from 
the party's liberal wing. 

The criticism is still heard, but much Jess 
frequently and less emphatically, because it 
is hard to argue with success. After 2 years 
of JOHNSON-RAYBURN leadership, Democrats 
increased their congressional majorities in 
the 1956 election in the face of a landslide 
victory for the Republican President. 

COLD WAR ISSUE 

Apart from the positive political aspects 
of its substantial record of legislative 
achievement, Congress hds deprived the Re- 
publicans of the one issue that might have 
done the most for them. President Eisen- 
hower raised that issue in 1954 by suggesting 
in a speech at Denver that the election of a 
Democratic Congress would result in “a cold 
war of partisan politics between the Con- 
gress and the executive branch.” 

“You know perfectly well,” he added, “that 
you just can’t have one car with two drivers 





at the steering wheel and expect to end up _ 


any place but in the ditch—especially when 
the drivers are set on going tm diferent di- 
rections.” 

As it turned out, both drivers were headed 
the same way. And the argument is often 
made today, with some basis in fact, that 
much of the President’s program might well 
have ended in the ditch if a conservative 
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Republican Congress had been able to lay a 
hand on the wheel. 


None of all this is intended to imply that’ 


the present session has been devoid of 
strictly partisan scraps, or that high principle 
end a desire for harmony have entirely moti- 
vated either party. But the scraps, some of 
them quite bitter, have occurred mainly in 
preliminary stages of legislation. 

To a great extent, thé issues thus created 
became submerged in the larger sea of co- 
operation and compromise. They neverthe- 
less will not be forgotten in the coming po- 
litical campaign, and one or more could be 
decisive in some races. 


FARM AND LABOR 


Disputes over farm policy, labor reform 
legislation and unemployment insurance, for 
notable examples, will doubtless figure in a 
number of campaigns. 

The farm issue promises to help Demo- 
cratic candidates in some farming areas 
where the administration’s flexible price- 
support policies are blamed for low prices on 
dairy products, feed grains and some other 
agricultural commodities. President Eisen- 
hower's veto of a Democratic bill to freeze 
supports at levels no lower than those of 
1957 will be used against him. 

The substitute bill now nearing enact- 
ment under Republican pressure goes in the 
opposite direction and will cause trouble 
for some farm-State Republicans. Demo- 
crats may have to share the liability, being 
in the nominal control of this session of 
Congress. 

But they have as an excuse the fact that 
Congress had to bow to the administration 
to win necessary Republican votes for other 
features of the bill demanded by cotton 
and rice farmers. 


KENNEDY-IVES BILL 


The Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, 
passed by the Senate without any great 
partisan squabble may now give the Re- 
publicans an important campaign issue, 
Republicans defeated it by moving to call 
the bill up in the House Education and 
Labor” Committee. The Democratic major- 
ity voted solidly against the motion. 

On unemployment insurance Republicans 
joined with southern Democrats to win 8 
sharp battle for approval of the administra- 
tion’s formula for supplementary benefits 
to jobless workers. The administration plan 
was substituted for a broader and more lib- 
eral bill that had the blessing of Democratic 
leaders. 

The administration victory could well 
mean defeat for some Republican candi- 
dates in areas of continued unemployment. 

The main weapon that Republicans afte 
likely to use in counterattack is com- 
pounded of fiscal and economic arguments. 
They will accuse thé Democratic Congress 
of raising Federal expenditures far beyond 
the country’s needs, thereby causing new 
inflationary price rises, saddiing the Gov- 
ernment with a huge and growing 
debt and foreclosing the possibility of tax 
relief in the foreseeable future. 





The Board of Fundamental Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ae ; 
‘HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 
OF INDIANA 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
"Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, 5 





years ago, as a Member of the 83d Con-_ 
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gress, I had the privilege of introducing 
a bill to incorporate the Board for Fun- 


damental Education. This iegislation. 


was enacted in 1954, and the board has 
more than proven its merit. Indianap- 
olis, Ind., which I represent, was 1 of 9 
cities to win the 1956 Look magazine 
community home achievement award for 
outstanding strides toward better hous- 
ing, an achievement accomplished 
through the endeavors of the board. 
The corporation enabled a buyer to earn 
his mortgage downpayment by working 
on his own home. This method worked 
so well that about 150 homes, appraised 
at $12,000 to $14,000, occupy land once 
covered by shacks. This and subsequent 
achievements of the board are a clear 
demonstration that ty housing can 
be a financial and al success, and 


certainly established that private indus- _ 


try and ingenuity still are a proud part 
of the American heritage. 

The goals of the Board for Funda- 
mental Education are basic training in 
basic skills: How to work properly, how 
to eat properly, ‘how to build proper 
houses, how to live properly as Ameri- 
cans. The program started in Indianap- 
olis more than half a century ago, be- 
ginning as a mission house for Negroes, 
Flanner House. Gradually it became 
more than a settlement house. It be- 
came a learning center, an employment 
center, an educational center, a health 
center—a vital and productive force in 
the economy of our city. Then it moved 
into housing—not the housing fabri- 
cated for people through Federal money, 
but housing built by the people them- 
selves. 

Sponsorship of the idea is solely on a 
voluntary basis. A group of American 
leaders in business, industry, education, 
\science and agriculture comprise the 
leadership. 

Mr. J. Dan Benefiel, director of the 
development for the board, with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, has provided 
me with the report of the executive di- 
rector of the third annual meeting of 
the Board for Fundamental Education, 
which met Monday, May 26, 1958, in 
Dallas, Tex. It is a matter of personal 
pride to me that the board has achieved 
80 much since the Congress incorporated 
it in 1954, and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the report in the 
REcorD: 

REPoRT OF EXECUTIVE DrrEcTOR TO THE THIRD 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BoaRD FoR FUN= 

a tee EpucaTion, Da.uas, TEx., May 26, 


(By Cleo W. Blackburn, executive 
director) 


I. INTRODUCTION 
To introduce a new idea or product in a 
highly competitive market, and gain pt- 


- ance for it, is both a difficult and expensive 


undertaking. This is no less true in educa- 
tion than it Is in commerce and industry. 
In selling the new product, cost and diffi- 
culty encountered are in direct proportion 
to the sales potential of the product or the 
importance of the idea. 

Fundamental education, in a real sense, 
is a new product, It is a product offered as 
the soundest and wisest approach available 


» to the solution of the many problems faced 


by ‘% 
nuit changing American com 
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Our board, therefore, with this new prod- 
uct to sell, in a market where products old 
and new are numerous, where buyers are 
few, discerning, systematic, and careful, 
should take a good hard look at the selling 
job it has undertaken. This involves a criti- 
cal evaluation of our purposes and the meth- 
ods we have used to achieve them. Having 
made this evaluation, we then must plan for 
the task confronting us in the days tmme- 
diately ahead. 

You have already reviewed our 1957 an- 
nual report. It gives a summary Of our ac- 
tivities during the past year. My remarks 
are intended to provide in indelible outline 
@ working perspective for our future plan- 
ning. 

Businessmen, educators, scientists—physi- 
cal and social—all recognize. that we have 
not found the answers to some of the most 
perplexing problems of our age. Particu- 
larly have we failed those people who live 
in depressed urban. and rural areas of our 
country, and for that matter, the world. 
The price we are paying for this failure, in 
money and people, is a luxury we can ill 
afford. The traditional approaches to these 
problems not only have failed to solve them; 
but often have aggravated them. Therefore, 
the need for pioneering spirit becomes ob- 
vious if new approaches are to be developed. 

The current. concern as reflected in the 
press and other communication mediums and 
in much conversation has made positive 
planning for solutions to these problems 
even more difficult. Only a small percent- 
age of our people can become top scientists 
or educators who will provide the imagina- 
tive ideas which must lead our people in 
the fields of science, education, planning, 
and thought. In addition to this small 
group, we must have an intelligent, pro- 
ductive, and responsible citizenry. As a 
matter of fact, this is perhaps the most im- 
portant resource and asset this country, or 
any other, possesses, Any attempt to gear 


our whole educational system and commu-- 


nity efforts to the production of scientific 
and educational needs without giving ade- 
quate attention to the needs of the great 
majority of our citizens would .be a serious 
mistake, and we are in some danger of mak- 
ing such a mistake. The highly specialized 
and fragmentary approach to the commu- 
nity and its people~through the specialized 
agencies or institutions, such as schools, 
hospitals, and social agencies not only has 
been ineffective in solving many of the basic 
and fundamental problems at the commu- 
nity level, but it has also brought serious 
inbalance to them. Housing, health, recrea- 
tion, education, and welfare are a part of a 
single complex and cannot be treated in iso- 
lated or fragmentary fashion. They must 
be viewed and developed as a part of the 
total group of community services, each 
considered a necessary complement of the 
other. ° 

There are no single answers to juvenile 
delinquency, to poverty, to health, or to ir- 
responsible citizens. These problems can 
only be solved with the total community 
working at them. One of the boldest and 
most imaginative attempts to bring together 
the total resources of a community—its hu- 
man, institutional, and material resources— 
to solve the problems of the community has 
been set forth in a program of fundamental 
education. Its plan and program have been 
carefully and solidly worked out at consid- 
erable cost in time and money. The wisest 
and most knowledgeable leaders in commu- 
nity development; science, education, agri- 
culture, business, and government have rec- 
ognized the great potential which this pro- 
gram has for this country and for the world. 

Businessmen and industrialists have given 
initial leadership, nization and finance 
to the planning, h, and preliminary 


implementation. This is the American busi- 
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ness and industrial community’s approach 
to an American problem. It is geared and 
designed basically for the American commu- 
nity. Although it has overtones and impli- 
cations which will be useful in many foreign 
areas, its first responsibility is to work in 
areas of the American community—urban 
and rural—which have been bypassed by 
technological, industrial, and educational 
opportunities. The development of people 
in these areas represents one of our greatest 
potential sources for strengthening the 


‘ American economy. Not only do they rep- 


resent potential markets for industrial 
goods, but they constitute a source of man- 
power and leadership for the production of 
those goods. They also represent a poten- 
tially effective labor forte which can pro- 
vide the marketable and productive skills 
that are badly needed in many areas of our 
country today. 
II, WHAT THE BOARD SET OUT TO DO 


The Congress and the President of the 
United States recognized the great need and 
value of such a program to America and 
American interest, both at home and abroad. 
A congressional charter was issued to the 
Board for Fundamental Education in August 
1954. 

Leaders in education, agriculture, indus- 
try, science, and other technical fields 
worked together for 5 years, bringing to- 
gether the best in skills, experience, and 
know-how from wide fields of endeavor to 
design and develop the current program of 
fundamental education with practical ap- 
proaches to the community, its people, and 
their problems. 

Following our organizational meeting in 
December 1954, the board set about the 
arduous and difficult task of implementing 
this program. The board at the outset in its 
1954 meeting made some definite decisions 
which should be reviewed at this time. 

1. That its program wa8 divided into three 
basic areas: 

(a) The establishment of demonstration 
centers: About 12 should be set up in widely 
scattered areas, and should represent a va- 
riety of ethnic, economic, and social prob- 
lems. Wherever possible, existing institu- 
tions should be utilized as demonstration 
centers; for in this way a few*dollars of the 
board’s money would trigger many dollars 
and much experience in terms of leadership, 
concern and commitment from the local 
communities in which work was to be done. 

Our board is no substitute for local com- 
munity responsibility. Our job is to supply 
the leadership necessary to supplement the 
local community’s efforts to make the insti- 
tution a demonstration which can serve as a 
pattern for other institutions and communi- 
ties that wish to solve their own problems 
through the use of self-help and local re- 
sponsibility. 

(b) Providing for leadership training: To 
facilitate the training of leadership, our 
centers will work cooperatively with a num- 
ber (10 to 15) of carefully selected universi- 
ties. These associate universities will be used 
especially for purposes of program evalua- 
tion, development of teaching material, and 
the training of leaders. 

(c) Council of consultants: The techni- 
cal committee on program development was 
replaced by a council of consultants com- 
posed of the ablest and wisest technical peo- 
ple that could be assembled. The function 
of this council is to advise the board through 
the staff on the soundness and validity of 
program development, planning, and policies. 

2. That a program of this importance and 
magnitude must move from strength; that 
it could be done only by a board composed 
of the first team of American business, in- 
dustry and education. Therefore, in keep- 
ing with its obligation and promise to 
Congress, the board should immediately seek 
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to expand, inviting to membership the prin- 
cipals of several strategic industries. 

3. That a fund of $860,000 be raised imme- 
diately to provide for a 2-year operation and 
developmental program. Such funds should 
be used to strengthen existing demonstra- 
tions, to add at least two other demonstra- 
tions immediately, and to underwrite the 
expense of raising the 5-year budget needs. 

4. That the executive director should im- 
mediately attempt to recruit an able staff to 































































































carry the professional responsibilities of the 


board. 
III, PROGRESS REPORT 


A. Successes 


Three years and 4 months have passed. 
I believe we should at this juncture evaluate 
how much of this task we have achieved 
during the interim and examine what is yet 
to be done to fulfill our goal. 


Demonstration Centers 


During the years 1955 and 1956, two new 
demonstrations were added—Northland Col- 
lege in Ashland, Wis., and the Arnold School 
in Duluth, Minn. The programs of the two 
parent demonstrations—Flanner House and 
Jarvis College—were greatly strengthened by 
supplying improved staff through increased 
contributions from the board. 

Council of Consultants 


The council of consultations was organized 
and achieved great strength under the able 
leadership of Dean Verne C. Freeman of 
Purdue University. 

Grants 


A grant of $88,000 was received from the 
Kellogg Foundation to be used in program 
planning and development, which grant was 
renewed for a 3-year period, last year, in the 
amount of $109,000, making a total contribu- 
tion from Kellogg of approximately $200,000. 


Personnel 


We immediately*sought to strengthen the 
board by adding the services of an associate 
director for development, public relations, 
and financial resources. We found the per- 
son we felt was needed for the job but had to 
wait for a period of some 18 months until 
he discharged his responsibility to his em- 
ployer before joining our team, which he did 
January 1, 1957. 

Board Addition 


During 1956 three members were added to 
the board: Mr. D. Coleman Glover of Deere 
& Co., Mr. Paul R. Williams, architect of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dr. F. D. Patterson of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York City. 

During 1957, the board was strengthened 
further with the addition of Mr. H. Bruce 
Palmer, president of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., and Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University. 

Early in 1958, Mr. Morris E. Jacobs, chair- 
man of the board of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
accepted membership on the board. 


Public Recognition 


During these past 3 years, the work of the 
board has gained wide, public acceptance; 
and the demands and requests from com- 
munities all across the United States and 
from many foreign countries have been al- 
most overwhelming. The recognition on the 
part of foreign countries, educational _in- 
stitutions, and communities of the potential 
value of fundamental education to meet their 
needs has been most gratifying. More than 
6,000 people from 38 States and 14 different 
countries have visited our demonstration 
centers to inspect fundamental education at 
work. Some have come to consult with its 
leaders and some to spend a period in resi- 
dence learning certain aspects of its self-help 
program. Housing, in particular, either has 
attracted many who wished to improve their 
own careers or to acquire techniques to take 
back to their home-communities. 

Two communities—Lufkin, Tex., and Co- 
lumbus, Ind.—have definite plans for using 
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our methods to improve blighted areas in 
their own home towns. 

The State Department has approved the 
Board for Fundamental Education for its 
foreign-visitor and exchange program in or- 
der that people from countries all over the 
world may come and participate, not only 
in our associate university program but in 
our demonstration centers as well. Notifica- 
tion of the program designation has n sent 
to the American consular offices abroad, 
which is further recognition of the value of 
the board's operations. 


B, Areas of concern 


If some aspects of our program have gone 
faster and further than we had hoped, we 
have also fallen short in two significant areas. 


Board Membership 


We have failed to enlarge our board to its 
prescribed number of 40 plus a council of 
advisers of 15. Failing in this, we do not 
have needed strength among the first team 
of American business and industry to provide 
the kind of leadership and financial support 
necessary to carry forward a program of this 
magnitude and importance. 

We have attempted, with the addition of 
our associate director of development, to 
carry forward our development program by 
working through executive directors of cor- 
porate and other foundations. Our experi- 
ence to date has convinced us that the selling 
job is seldom done effectively at this level. 

The great and urgent need of our board 
is to secure the interest and participation of 
10 additional leaders.in business and in- 
dustry, from strategically located cities, who 
will provide the additional strength and 
leadership necessary to obtain the financial 
support required to complete our job. 


Top-Level Approach Needed 


Many of the larger corporations have set 
up definite policies for their giving programs, 
most of which were created before the Board 
for Fundamental Education was organized. 
Contributions secretaries and their commit- 
tees usually do not deviate from these poli- 
cies. Therefore, the approach has to be 
made at the level where policy is made— 
and can be changed—and that is with the 
principals of the corporation. 

Mr. H. Bruce Palmer's January 15 lunch- 
eon in Newark has been of great value in 
introducing foundation executives to the 
board. Similar meetings for heads of cor- 
porations in all larger cities are an important 
next step. This is our prime need. This 
is a must if our job is to be achieved. 

Unless our developmental staff can have 
the assistance of leaders in strategically lo- 
cated cities, they are greatly handicapped in 
interpreting the needs and program of 
fundamental education to the local commu- 
nity, and to contributions committees. 
Whenever our representatives have had the 
opportunity to deal directly with heads of 
industry, positive results have generally ob- 
tained. 

This does not mean that staff-level work 
can be omitted or that we should discon- 
tinue submitting formal requests and budg- 
ets to contributions secretaries. It means 
we have to work at both ends—winning ac- 
ceptance of top management as well as with 
the contributions executives. 


Problem of Getting Topflight Personnel 


The heads of our associate universities and 
colleges and our council of consultants— 
our technical advisers—began this under- 
taking with great enthusiasm and vigor be- 
cause they felt they would have the personal 
leadership of business and industry in this 
undertaking. They thought they would be 
working under the strength of imaginative 
business leaders; and, therefore, they have 
given themselves unselfishly in this cause— 
many of them with no thought of compen- 
sation, as have the businessmen who have 
worked so closely with us. They have seen 
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this as a great public service and, indeed,. 
it is; But those persons whom we have 
asked to join our staff professionally are 
men—and these are the men we want—who 
are on important assignments at the mo- 


ment. These mefi are secure in their posi- 
tions, they are happy in them, and they are 
reluctant to give up their present posts in 
which they are sure and secure for some- 
thing that has not yet received, full support, 


Must Capitalize on Interest of Educators 


The men who serve on our council of 
consultants, the men who are already work- 
ing 6n existing university committees, as 
well as university presidents, would like to 
move from confidence. The slowness with 
which we have had to move, the inability 
to provide financing necessary for research, 
study and materials, and our inability to 
provide physical plants at our demonstra- 
tion centers do not serve to build confidence 
in these leaders who are under much pres- 
sure and have many demands upon their 
time. There is a danger that they will turn 
their attention to something else, and it~ 
will be very difficult to regain their atten- 
tion and their efforts if our delay is 
extensive. 

And yet, despite our problems, our suc- 
cess has been almost phenomenal, if one 
can review the fact that we have raised $797,- 
869 for this program; however, it must be 
kept in mind that $274,700 of this amount 
was in designated gifts and could not be 
applied for general purposes. Of the $860,- 
000 we set out to raise, to date we have 
raised $523,169; and instead of operating 
2.years, this $523,169 has provided the funds 
for the support of our 4 demonstrations 
and the operation of our central office for 
3 years and 4 months. This has been ac- 
complished through careful management and 
the husbandry of every available penny of 
our resources; however, this too has been 4 
very costly procedure for many of the things 
which should have been done have not been 
done. ‘ 

Iv. AS WE LOOK AHEAD 

The response from communities, universi- 

ties, colleges, and citizens toward our pur- 
poses has been warm, enthusiastic and posi- 
tive. The challenge of the possibilities of 
our idea evokes real interest on the part of 
the people in the field of education and agri- 
culture. Especially is this true on the part of - 
those universities and colleges which are 
training foreign students to work in under- 
developed countries. They see in us real 
hope for practical orientation of these stu- 
dents who must go back to their countries 
and work in rather primitive situations. 

If a few of our board memibers could take 
the time to help us recruit the kind of board 
we need and give leadership through corpo- 
rations and foundations in helping us secure 
financing, it is possible that they will have 
wrought more wisely than they thought. 

With your help, the staff will continue in 
dedication and commitment to make funda- 
mental education live in communities where 
the neediest of the needy eagerly wait for 
guidance. 





Eighty-fifth Congress Sets Bipartisan 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 9 


the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
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article written by William S. White, one 

of the outstanding columnists. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

August 18, 1958] 

EIGHTY-FIFTH SETS BIPARTISANSHIP RECORD— 
Party FicuHTs Wacep ON ONLY 2 or 40 
Masor IsSUES IN PropucTIvE SESSION 

(By William 8S, White) 

The least partisan peacetimé Congress in 
memory—and the most quietly productive in 
actual legislative achieyements—is drawing 
to a close. a 


This, the 85th Congress, has been un-_ 


dramatic, unbitter—and in strictly headline 
terms rather uninteresting. It has made no 
great national issues. But at no time has it 
divided the Nation. It has operated with 
almost none of the violent debates that used 
to be commonplace. 

Compromise, accommodation, and private 
negotiations among the leading figures in 
both parties have largely replaced the old- 
time collisions on the floors of both Houses. 
It is in this way that most of the long 
and solid legislative record has been made. 

This is the extraordinary fact of this sec- 
ond and final session of the 85th: On pre- 
cisely 2 of twoscore major issues have there 
been strictly partisan fights. These two 
issues have been farm and labor legislation. 

Such great matters as the reciprocal trade 
(tariff-cutting), foreign aid, and space age 
planning programs have been handled co- 
operatively between the leaders and the rank 
and file of koth parties. 

Thus, though this Congress has been under 
Democratic control, its work has not been 
Democratic as such. Rather it has been 
simply congressional—the product of a uni- 


fied institution rather than of competing — 


parties. 

And this institution has usually led Presi- 
dent Eisenhower rather than being led by 
him. Traditionally, it is the White House 
that demands a well-defined legislative pro- 
gram and the Congress that replies yes, no, 
or perhaps. 

But the 85th Congress itself has on the 
whole laid out the program. It has, of 
course, sometimes accepted Presidential 
recommendations. But mainly it has been 
the real initiating force, as well as the 
concluding force, in legislative poficy. 

More than any other term the word “pro- 
fessionalism” best describes these opera- 
tions. The Senate has had two oddly 
matched party leaders in LYNDON B. JoHN- 
son, of Texas, for the Democrats and WIL- 
LIAM F. KNOWLAND, of California, for the Re- 
publicans. ia 

In many ways they could not be more 
different. Jomnson is a subtie, imaginative, 
and temperamental floor marshal. He is the 
ablest “pro,” by the consent even of those 
who disapprove of him, that the Senate has 
known in generations. KNOWLAND is stolid, 
immovable, and -heavy. 

He is, however, a granite monument of a 
man in personal and legislative integrity— 
& man with whom agreements can be made 
without the slightest doubt that they will 
be kept at any cost. 

The fact that his Senate career is ending— 
Cate ae ae Dey Meveeaae ot 

ornia—is regretted practically every- 
body in the Senate. ~ rier 

In the House, two leaders with 80 years of 


past congressional service between them have~ 


been drawn more than ever before. 
They are Speaker Sam Raysurn, of Texas, 
for the Democrats and Representative 
JosrpH W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, for 
the Repu! 

Tt has been the Senate, however, which has 
most typified this new kind of Congress. 
And the Senate has reflected JoHnson’s poli- 
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cies of moderation and what he calls “re- 
sponsibility.” By responsibility he means 
refusal even to commit his party to oppo- 
sition merely for opposition’s sake. 

Whether all this has been good depends 
largely on the question: Good for whom? It 
seems hardly debatable that the immediate 
interests of the country have been promoted 
by a calm and constructive Congress. 

It seems hardly more debatable that the 
personal interests of Democratic Congress- 
men have been served. For in two previous 
congressional elections during the height of 
the power of a Republican President—in 
1954 and 1956—the same Johnson policies 
returned Democratic majorities to both 


Houses. 
What is entirely debatable, however, is the 


effect of the Johnson approach on the Presi- - 


dential election in 1960. Will the accumu- 
lating years of this approach—which mutes 
controversy and issue—making and always 
demands simply action—well serve or ill 
serve the Democratic Presidential nominee? 





United States Policy: The First Problem 
in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Louis J. Halle, which 
appeared in the New Republic of Au- 
gust 18, 1958, is both timely and in- 
formative. 


Louis. J> Halle was a member of the - 


State Department’s Policy Planning 
Staff until 1954. He is pfesenily visit- 
ing professor at the Institute of Higher 
International Studies at Geneva on 
leave of absence from his post as re- 
search professor at the University of 
Virginia. 

I commend Professor Halle’s article to 
the attention of our colleagues: 


UniTep Srates PoLicy: THE First PROBLEM 
IN THE MIDDLE EAst 


(By Louis J. Halle) 


On July 15, at the request of the Lebanese 
Government, President Eisenhower sent the 
marines into Lebanon to prevent the Gov- 
ernment’s forcible replacement by a govern- 
ment favorable to the movement for Arab 
union. Few can doubt that this decision, 
in its consequences, is likely to weaken the 
western cause and correspondingly strength- 
en the opposed cause of international com- 
munism. As in China, we have entangled 
ourselves in a deteriorating situation from 
which we shall not easily extricate ourselves. 

Yet the decision, when it was taken, may 
have been right, since by that time the con- 
sequences of not taking it would probably 
have been worse. This article, then, does 
not question the decision. It questions the 
course of action that left us, at last, with no 
better alternative. - 


_ The temptation is to berate the men in 


Government on whom the direct responsi- 
bility lies. They will have enough to bear, 
however, in the months to come, and in any 
case an exclusive concentration of the blame 
on them would be as shallow as it was un- 
just. The failure of our policy is a national 
failure flowing from established national il- 
lusions about the world. It comes from mis- 
conceptions that havé led us astray in the 
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same fashion before. By now, however, we 
should be ripe for the lessons it has to teach. 

The basic political temper of the American 
people in this century has been conservative. 
The periods of popular support for policies 
of radical change have appeared merely as 
suspensions of this temper in response to 
emergencies. No single word sums up this 
American conservatism better than President 
Harding’s coinage, “normalcy.” Normalcy 
implies a world that is not properly subject 
to change. The mental image is likely to be 
that of the world in which one was brought 
up. The American conservative expects 
that, when the occasion has passed, national 
budget, taxation, military establishment, for- 
eign relations, and government bureauc- 
racy—all will return to what they were and, 
therefore, properly should be. 

Here is a basic attitude that blinds us to 
history as it actually is. In effect it denies 
history. In the midst of a world in continu- 
ous and irreversible evolution it attaches it- 
self to the idealized image of a static world— 
Mr. Eisenhower’s world of the old oaken 
bucket, Senator Taft’s world of 1912, or Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s world of Far Eastern im- 
perialism, with his father in the van on 
horseback. If the status quo ante is gone, 
then at least the actual status quo must be 
nailed down. History must not be allowed 
to go on in this way, even though we have to 
commit our Armed Forces to stopping it. 

In this simple and massive view, the con- 
flicting forces in international relations are 
not subject tochange. Communism today is 
what it was when Marx and Engels issued 
the Communist manifesto; it is the’ same in 
China or in Yugoslavia as in Russia. Amer- 


,ican democracy is what it was when Jefferson 


composed the Declaration of Independence, 
and our American Constitution is the symbol 
of this immutability; swearing to uphold it 
is swearing to prevent change. Moreover, if 
the Arab states or Nationalist China are, 4s 
our orators have told us, free and demo- 
cratic nations, they must be duplicates of 
Jefferson’s America. 

A world of fixed elements like this is also 
a@ world without play. National objectives 
and policies never really change, friendships 
and enmities are not subject to modifica- 
tion. Consequently, the relations of con- 
flict or cooperation on the international 
scene are also unchangeable. They are like 
Tennessee feuds: no accommodations are 
thinkable, even though the subject of the 
quarrel fias been forgotten. 

All this fits in with the child’s crude image 
of a world that is divided between saints and 
sinners, cops and robbers, cowboys and In- 
dians—the image perpetuated in those car- 
toon strips that are so much more influen- 
tial than books of history or of political 
science. In this bipolar world of total good- 
ness and total villainy there can be no neu- 
trality, no halfwayness, no in-betweenness, 
If Mr. Nasser connived with some Commu- 
nists last Tuesday, then he is forever one of 
them. There will never be any doing busi- 
ness with him. Between him and us there 
can only be war. 

This aspect of the American conservative’s 
attitude is just as opposed to the real world 
as the other. For in history-as-it-is every- 
thing keeps changing and switching around, 
including international alignments. But the 
conservative thinks that history stopped 
sometime before he was born, or should have. 
That is why he is as shocked as he is by the 
defection from us of the Chinese, and made 
acutely uncomfortable even by such a pleas- 
ing event as Tito’s defection from Moscow. 
He does understand, and he thinks there 
must be some deep conspiratorial trickery 
behind it all. 

Mr. Diilles has been accused of personal 
inflexibility; but this is merely the inflexi- 
bility of American conservatism. 

In consequence _of this tendency to assimi- 
late all colors to one end of the spectrum 























































































or the other, the notable shift of our Gov- 
ernment from a policy of containing com- 
munism to a policy of containing the United 
Arab Republic has been made without our 
noticing it. The Eisenhower doctrine had 
been unequivocally explicit in addressing it- 
self only to the prevention of aggression in 
the Middle East “from any country con- 
trolled by international communism.” Tes- 
tifying on February 14 and 15, last year, 
before the joint Senate committees on for- 
eign policy, Secretary Dulles said that the 
United States proposed guaranty against 
Communist aggression would not involve 
forcible intervention to keep the peace in the 
“intra-regional” affairs of the Middle East. 
This rather ruled out direct reference to the 
doctrine when the President, last July 16, 
had to explain our intervention in Lebanon 
to the American people; but he equated the 
United Arab Republic’s pressure on Lebanon 
with “the same pattern of conquest with 
which we became familiar during the period 
of 1945 to 1950,” citing the actions of the 
Communists against Greece in 1947, against 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, against China in 
1949, and against Korea and Indochina “be- 
ginning in 1950.” Then “Lebanon was 
selected to become a victim.” By this verbal 
association and slight ambiguity the inno- 
cent auditor of the President’s message was 
led to assume that the United Arab Repub- 
lic’s pressure on Lebanon was an integral 
part of the whole pattern of Communist 
aggression, that there was no distinction to 
be made between the movement for Arab 
Union under Mr. Nasser’s leadership and the 
worldwide conspiracy centered in Moscow— 
this in spite of the proclaimed neutralism 
of Mr. Nasser’s policy and the fact that, when 
the July crisis arose, he was fraternizing in 
Belgrade with Moscow's great enemy of the 
day. The distinction, which has funda- 
mental significance for American policy, was 
simply erased by implication, and this could 
be done only because the doing conformed 
to the mythical image in the American mind 
of an exclusively bi-polar world. 

This mythical image includes a view of the 
world as made up of nation-states created 
by nature and established for all time, whose 
sovereign independence and territorial in- 
tegrity are consequently inviolable. In this 
view we do not distinguish an artificial con- 
struction like Jordan from France or Mexico. 
We assume that national independence and 
territorial integrity is what the people in 
each of the nation-states aspire to more than 
anything else and that we are identifying 
ourselves with their aspirations when we 
guarantee them these things. That is how 
we find ourselves, today, in the position of 
guaranteeing the Arabs against Arab union. 

But we have made a resounding mistake 
here, for Arab nationalism today is like Ger- 
man nationalism before 1871. Germany was 
divided into a multitude of artificial princi- 
palities, and the nationalistic allegiance of 
the German peoples was given not to these 
political constructions but to the idea of a 
united German nation. If, when Bismarck 
was in a position not altogether unlike Nas- 
ser’s today, we had undertaken to guarantee 
the independence and territorial integrity 
of all these principalities, we would have 
done in Germany essentially what we have 
now done in the Middle East. x 

The Eisenhower doctrine was an explicit 
guaranty by the United States of the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the 
Arab fragments against Communist aggres- 
sion. It made no demands on them in re- 
turn for our protection. One might think 
that under the circumstances they could not 
have failed to welcome such a guaranty. 
Instead, the predominant Arab sentiment 
Was a compound of resentment, embarrass- 
ment, and an irrational fear that the doc- 
trine represented the threat of imperialistic 
penetration into their area by the United 
States. 
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The notion that independence and terri- 
torial integrity, for any political entity that 
calls itself a nation, represents something 
like the divine will, is closely tied to the 
principles of justice and international law, 
support of which the President gave as the 
reason for sending the Marines into Lebanon. 
(In a statement explicitly contradicted by 
other statements in the same message, the 
President said: “That, and that alone, is the 
purpose of the United States.’’) These prin- 
ciples, he said, were being violated by such 
covert aid and comfort as the UAR was giv- 
ing to the Lebanese rebels. The President 
described the situation as one of aggression 
from without—another stereotype in the 
American mind—and it was to meet the ag- 
gression that the Marines were sent into 
Lebanon. 

But the basic situation was not, in fact, 
one of aggression from without. The basic 
situation was one .of civil war within, to 
which such aggression as existed, while not 
negligible, was incidental. Civil wars al- 
most always attract covert outside partici- 
pation by foreign elements interested in the 
victory of one side rather than the other, 
but this does not alter the fact that they 
are civil wars. ‘Therefore, in intervening 
with troops to frustrate the incidental ag- 
gression, we have at the same time inter- 
vened in the civil war. The external can- 
not be separated from the internal. Yet 
the President; in his message to the Amer- 
ican people, denied it: 

“Some will ask, Does the stationing of 
some United States troops in Lebanon in- 
volve any interference in the internal af- 
fairs of Lebanon? Thé clear answer is: 
‘No.’ ” 

There is no need to comment on this 
statement, except to call attention to it-as 
an example of the professional speech-writ- 
er’s art. 

The crude stereotypes of an historic world, 
fixed in our national outlook, constitute the 
basic cause of our failure to deal effectively 
with the dangers that confront us in the 
Middle East. Whe difference between myth 
and reality is at the root of our present 
mishap in the Middle East. Also involved, 
perhaps, is a remnant of what Denis Brogan 
has called the illusion of American omni- 
potence. Nothing is beyond the capacity of 
our power as a nation. The Marines can 
stop history. 

We ought to note that this is not the first 
time we have been led astray by these mis- 
conceptions. From 1945 to 1949, and still 
today, we identified the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of China (and 
therefore the principles of justice and in- 
ternational law) with the jurisdiction of its 
Nationalist government. (The Chinese 
themselves, for whom the mandate of 
heaven takes the place of law, did not share 
these identifications.) When the Nation- 
alist Government crumbled and fell, and 
when in the accompanying civil war the 
Chinese Communists fought their way into 
the succession with some aid and comfort 
from Moscow, we dealt with that event as 
simple aggression from without, regarding 
it as the subversion by Moscow of‘the inde- 
pendence and national sovereignty to which 
the Chinese people aspired. Our support of 
Chiang Kai-shek did not (and does not) 
constitute intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of China because China is summed up 
in him; what is opposed to him is not prop- 
erly Chinese acocrding to the mythology: 
it is aggression from without. Today we are 
still stuck with a commitment to the Chi- 
nese people that they welcome as the Arab 
peoples welcome our commitment to what 
we think their aspirations must be. In both 
cases we have used American force to pre- 
serve a Status quo to which we thought they 
ought to be devoted. . ” 

I shall not forbear, at this point, to make 
@ comment which I ask the reader not to 
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misunderstand. We are not unique among 
nations in replacing the real world by a 
mythological world to which foreign policy 
then addresses itself. In fact, we are quite- 
outdone in this by the Russian leaders with 
their Communist mythology. The aspira- 
tions of the people can be found in the books 
of Marxism-Leninism. Pecple who are op- 
posed to those aspirations are not people at 
all—they are enemies of the people. In 
Hungary, the Soviet Union has identified 
itself with the aspirations of the Hungarian 
people, even though this has meant the 
forcible. suppression of that overwhelming 
majority of the population which constitutes 
the enemies of the people. Carried far 
enough (much further than we have carried 
it), our well-intentioned ‘identification of 
American policy with what the aspirations 
of the Chinese or the Arabian peoples ought 
to be could, at last, become indistinguishable 
from Moscow’s support of the aspirations of 
the Hungarian people. The first step in pre- 
venting it from being carried that far is to 
recognize the danger. 

Today, as always, we live in a dynamic 
world in which only the continuation of his- 
tori€’ change is certain. We may by a com- 
bination of power and statesmanship be able 
within limits to slow down or accelerate the 
course of history, or to alter its direction by 
a degree or two. But we cannot stop it by 
any means at our disposal. Our job, there- 
fore, is to adjust ourselves to it, to anticipate 
it, and constantly to come to such terms 
with it as will best preserve the security of 
our community of free men and nations. 

To the extent that what we call justice 
and international law are identical with the 
status quo (and the great weakness of the 
League of Nations was that its covenant did, 
in effect, make this identification) they don’t 
fit the facts of the real world; and, to that 
extent, their value is academic. To that ex- 
tent they take their place with such subjects 
of debate as whether we should give America 
back to the Indians. It follows that we 
would not be well advised to defend, say, the 
Duchy of Westphalia against the movement 
for German unification simply because our 
lawbooks say that its independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity are forever inviolate. (‘‘For- 
ever” gets out of date so quickly.) On the 
contrary, we would do better to avoid com- 
mitting ourselves to Westphalia, well dis- 
posed as its government may be, and to 
think, instead, of the terms to which we 
might be able to come with a united Ger- 
many, if that should be what history has in 
store. 

In many cases, such a recognition of the 
nature of history will make for.a policy of 
avoiding or minimizing involvement in a de- 
veloping situation—a policy of not seizing 
initiatives. When sand, gravel, and rocks 
begin to slip down the mountainside the 
prudent mduntaineer does not rush forward 
to catch them and stop them and put them 
back. He bestirs himself to stand aside, to 
be out of the way when the landslide comes, 
and he waits until the sliding material has 
found a new angle of repose before he moves 
to promote its stability. 

The were nothing that we could have done 
between 1945 and 1949 to stop the historic 
forces that were completing the Chinese rev- 
olution begun in 1912. Our only hope, how- 
ever slender, lies in coming to terms with 
what we found on top when the angle of re- 
pose was at last achieved. But the proposals 
to this effect, because they were called trea- 


son, could not even be debated (to this day, © 


United States policy toward China has been 

freely debated in every free country except ” 
the United States), and in the absence of 
debate the lessons of our experience could 

not be learned. Since it was treason to say 
that we had made a mistake, we were the — 
less likely to avoid a repetition of the mis- 


Now, perhans, we have in fact repeated it 
in the Middle East. We are, at least, com- 
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mitted to the support by force of the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of recently 
invented states that cannot stand by them- 
selves, that are. not supported by their own 
peoples, and that may well be swept away by 
the Arab nationalism which identifies itself 
with the concept of a single Arab nation. 
At best we may be left holding by force some 
enclave, some Formosa, which represents for- 
ever our inability to adjust ourselves to his- 
tory, our commitment to the status quo 
ante “the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law”).- 

One reason why'I am. averse to heaping 
blame on the people in government is that I 
am acutely aware of how easy it is, on the 
one hand, for a writer to make 
foreigr policy look easy, and how difficult 
and delicate it is; in fact, to avoid excessive 
commitment, moral or otherwise, to those 
whose cooperation one enjoys and values. 
As the President said, “Readiness to help a 
friend in need is an admirable characteristic 
of the American people.” But these relations 
are not all based on ties of sentiment, and 
there is no long history of love between us 
and the present Arab governments. These 
relations are more soundly based on mutual 
need, and here our advantage as a great 
power is that in most cases our need of a 
particular country is distinctly less than its 
need of us. We eliminate this advantage 
when, seizing the initiative, we send out 
missions to press our aid on others instead 
of waiting for them to come and ask for it. 
It has at last become commonplace for other 
countries to tell us the terms on which they 
will agree to accept our aid. In the case of 
the Richards mission we have a variant of 
this. Mr. Richards offered each of the Mid- 
dle Eastern governments that would receive 
him economic aid in return for its public 
endorsement of the Eisenhower doctrine, the 
doctrine of American support for its inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. Lebanon 
gave its endorsement for only $10 million. 
Others wouldn't give it for any price. ‘Here, 
then, we seem to have gone out of our way 
to be allowed to commit ourselves. 

The mutual need that, more than any 
other, binds us to the Arab world is oil. But 
we have consistently acted as though the 
Arabs’ need to sell oil to the West was less 
than the West’s need to buy it from them. 
This is the opposite of the truth. With 
some sacrifice Europe and the Western Hemi- 
sphere together could make themselves self- 
sufficient in oil, but the Arabs have no al- 
ternative to Western markets. (Russia is a 
net exporter of oil.) A resolute first step 
under American leadership, inthe direction 
of making the West independent of supplies 
through Suez, would probably have obviated 
any need to take a second by bringing Nas- 
Ser to terms on the canal. But in refusing 
to take this step we drove the British and 
French to desperate action, and when Nasser 
in the frenzy of the military operations 
that ensued corked his canal, we arranged 
to have it uncorked for him without asking 
anything in return. — 

Today, Iraq, under the newly installed 
Tebel government, is as dependent on west- 
em markets as it was under King Feisal’s 
government. Any Arab union, under Nasser 
or anyone else, would have the same depend- 
ence and, if we took advantage of it, the 
Same inducement to abstain from the Soviet 
embrace. The foundation ‘for.a really re- 
warding diplomacy in the Middle East 
Would be laid by a first step in the direction 
of making ourselves independent of Middle 
Eastern oil so that we could set the terms 
on which we would buy it. This is funda- 
mental. But we apparently lack the clarity 


' OF resolution to take such a step. 


The history of our various nonrecognition 
Policies, in Latin America, shows 
that, given time, it is not impossible for us 
to uncommit ourselves, where we have made 
the mistake of committing ourselves either 
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to a regime that was slipping from power 
or against a regime that was coming in. 
Having the Anglo-American troops on the 
spot makes such a policy more difficult, 
requiring more elaborate operations for sav- 
ing face, but surely our uncommitted 
friends in the United Nations can help with 
this and the job can eventually be done. 

If it is true, as I believe it is, that we 
want to see as much indigenous strength as 
possible in the Middle East, then the absorp- 
tion of the present political constructions, 
with the survival of which the President said 
our vital national interests were identified, 
into a united Arab nation bound by eco- 
nomic ties to the West might turn out to be 
quite a good thing for our vital national in- 
terests. And, though this is not a national 
consideration, our diplomacy in such cir- 
cumstances might give better security to 
Israel than it has under present circum- 
stances. 

Even if we extricate ourselves from our 
present plight, however, we shall have to 
conduct our affairs better in the long run if 
we are going to hold our own in the real 
world. This means that we shall have to 
generate wisdom out of the experience we 
have been giving ourselves by.our mistakes. 
But we-shall not do this by attributing 
merely to mistaken decision those misadven- 
tures that are, in fact, the product of wrong 
concepts and wrong principles. As a begin- 
ning, I suggest that all of us who are con- 
cerned with’ our foreign policy—Republi- 
cans, Democrats, independents—inscribe two 
basic principles over the portals of our 
minds: 

The inevitability of change is the basic 
challenge to a Nation’s foreign policy, which, 
looking to the future, must address itself to 
a@ moving rather than a static present. 

One test of whether a government has the 
consent of the governed is its ability to gov- 
ern by itself. No government that cannot 


meet this test qualifies for outside support, . 


either on practical grounds or on grounds of 
principle. 





America, One Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


- OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 

permission to extend my remarks at this 
point, I want the Recorp to show the 
thoughts of some of our young people on 
the subject , of America, and what it 
means to them. 
- Here are two essays that were written 
by Linda Miller, a seventh-grade student 
at Henry Houck Junior High School, and 
by Jeffrey Neil Miller, Lebanon High 
School. They reflect the qualities of keen 
observation, deep thought, and their 
faith in our Nation. 

Mrs. Bertie Miller, of 1107 East Leh- 
man Street, Lebanon, Pa.,’ who called 
these’to my attention, has every right to 
be proud of her children. 

Thesé,essays follow: 

AMERICA, ONE NATION UNbDER Gop 
(By Jeffrey Neil Miller, Lebanon High School, 
‘ Lebanon, Pa.) 

I have walked the length of the block on 
which I live many times, but never have I 
tried to classify my neighbors according to 
their nationality. I have never wondered 
why the neighbors next door are of German 
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descent, nor that the family living opposite 
him come from Greece, nor that in the pext 
house to the left lives an Irishman, nor that 
my mother is of English descent. 

f only know this is united America—one 
nation of many nations—one nation under 
God. Land of the German, who is thrifty 
and handy; land of the Greek, with his flair 
for good cooking; land of the Irishman, with 
his love of life and liberty® land of the Eng- 
lishman, with his pride and loyalty; this is 
America, melting pot of nations, nation of 
many nations—one nation under God: 

My neighbor across the street is not my 
enemy because his nationality, his religion, 
his politics differ from mine. He is not just 
@ descendant of a given nation, but he is an 
American as I am an American. 

We stand together, we Americans of all 
colors and features, of all heights and weights 
and ages. There are 48 States and 160 mil- 
lion people in these United States of America. 
One nation under God, which means all of us 
working together and living together under 
one flag, and by no means least, under one 
God. 

In 1953, when President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower delivered his inaugural address, he 
prayed these words: “We pray that our con- 
cern shall be for all people, regardless of sta- 
tion, race, or calling—so that all may work 
for the good of our beloved country and for 
Thy glory. Amen.” That shall always be 
my prayer as there is no bigger job for my 
generation than that of learning to live to- 
gether as children of one Father. The job 
stretches all the way from me to the United 
Nations. 

This is united America, where false racial, 
religious, and political prejudices may not 
exist; where I may not hate my neighbor 
because he is a foreigner. For Americans are 
not a race, they are a people, bonded together 
not by ties of blood but of faith—faith in the 
past, present, and future of these United 
States of America as “one nation under God, 
where there shall be liberty and justice for 
all.” 





WHat AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP MEANS TO ME 


(By Linda Miller, seventh-grade student, 
Henry Houck Junior High School, Lebanon, 
Pa.) 


I raise my pen, turn my head to look out 
the window, and ask myself ‘‘Why am I so 
proud to be an American Citizen?” Then 
I press my pen against the paper and try to 
write my reasons. 

I am free to choose the kind of work I want 
to do, attend free schools to fit myself for 
the greatest service of which I am capable, 
and free to go to Sunday school and church 
as I please. 

A long time ago, a little boy lived with his 
parents in a log cabin. Every night he 
studied and read books before a charcoal fire. 
It was the only light he had and the only 
way he could learn and become educated. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln and when 
he grew up he became President of the 
United States. The life of Abraham Lin- 
coln is symbolic of what American citizenship 
means to me. 

America is a country where the people be- 
long together, work together, and stand to- 
gether as a family under one flag. America 
is a wonderland of beauty and a land of 
plenty. There is enough of everything for 
all who live here. 

As a young American citizen of today, 
America means a future full of hope and 
promise. It means that I shall have a part 
in making a lasting peace and building a 
better new world. 

Being an American citizen means every- 
thing to me.I owe all that I am or ever 
hope to be. I ask nothing more of life than 
to be called a good American citizen, 
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Cornelius J. Danaher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Connecticut and the city of 
Meriden in that State were saddened by 
the recent death of one of its most illus- 
trious citizens, Cornelius J. Danaher, af- 
fectionately known through the length 
and breadth of the State and beyond ité 
borders as “Connie.” 

He was the father of the workmen’s 
compensation act of Connecticut, which 
was considered a model piece of legis- 
lation which was followed and copied 
by many other States in the Union. 

He raised an outstanding group of 
children, including the former United 
States Senator from Connecticut, now a 
judge of the United States court of ap- 
peals in Washington, the Honorable 
John. A. Danaher, and another son, 
Francis R. Danaher, a former mayor of 
the city of Meriden for several terms. 
All other members of his family have 
made just as outstanding and enviable 
records in their own chosen professions 
and activities. 

His great devotion to his church, his 
family, and his friends were outstand- 
ing traits which made him the great 
“Connie” as we all so affectionately 
knew him. As a trial lawyer in our 
courts he had no peer. He lived a long, 
useful, and vigorous life, and he has gone 
to the great beyond with the knowledge 
that he has served his fellowman and 
his country and his God well. 

To those surviving him I extend my 
heartfelt sympathy. 

The following editorials appearing in 
the Meriden (Conn.) Journal and the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant express most 
adequately the sentiments of all those 
who had the honor and privilege of know. 
ing him: 

[From the Meriden (Mass.) Journal of 
August 2, 1958] 
CorRNE!.1IUS J. DANAHER, Sr. 

“All things wear out except the mercy 
of the Lord and a mother’s love,” Cornelius 
J. Danaher, Sr. remarked on his 78th birth- 
day. 

Nearly 10 years later, “Connie” Danaher 
succumbed to the wear and tear of time, 
leaving this world peacefully in his sleep. 
Most of his earlier contemporaries had gone 
before him, yet he was never at a loss for 
friends, for the spirit of youth remained 
with him to the end. 

It is rare when a man who has outlived 
his own generation can continue as a vital 
force in his community, yet “Connie” did 
that. Full of years and honors, he never 
lost touch with the progress and growth 
of the city where he made his career. He 
was Meriden’s oldest practicing lawyer, per- 
haps the oldest in the State. Only 2 or 3 
days ago, he was at his desk. Wherever he 
sat there were books—many books, and he 
rejoiced in adding their riches to a mind 
already well stocked with legal and general 
information. 

With his family, his church, his profes- 
sion, “Connie” considered himself greatly 
blessed. His content in life was visible, and 
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was no doubt one of the reasons why he 
was never bowed by the weight of his years. 

To recount all the honors and the ac- 
complishments of this distinguished attor- 
ney would require thousands of printed 
words. Here we need note only a few of 
the highlights of his career by which, per- 
haps, he will be best remembered as a man 
in public life. He was known as the 
“father” of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which generated further social legis- 
lation in a program continued by session 
after session of the general assembly. He 
served long and well as State commissioner 
of labor. Always he had the interests of 
the workingman at heart, and no pioneer 
in labor’s cause was better loved. He was 
instrumental in the establishment of the 
State police department. The people of 
Connecticut owe more to him than ~most 
of them know. By his conscientious work 
as a public servant, he brought them per- 
manent benefits. 

Cornelius Danaher was a deeply religious 
man. He served his chyrch continuously 
and in many ways. One of the honors which 
brought great joy to his declining years was 
his appointment by Pope Pius XII as a 
Knight of St. Gregory, a rare mark of recog- 
nition granted only to laymen who have 
spent their lives in such endeavor. 

As a husband and father, Mr. Danaher set 
an example for all family men. It was his 
greatest pleasure to surround himself with 
his children and grandchildren at times 
when reunion was possible. The marks of 
respect and great affection for the patriarch 
of the Danahers always impressed any out- 
siders fortunate enough to be present on 
these occasions. 

It was our privilege to have had many con- 
tacts -with “Connie” Danaher over the years. 
As a source of information about the chang- 
ing Meridem scene; for reminiscences of 
sports, of personalities, and public figures 
he was often called upon, and never disap- 
pointed the reporter. From a conversation 
with him a writer could always extract some- 
thing worth while. Even his prejudices—and 
he had a few—were interesting. 

Mr. Danaher will be greatly missed in the 
city which knew him so well. We give him 
our final tribute with a sense of loss, yet we 
know that he would not approve an excess 
of mourning. ‘Joy in life, faith in the here- 
after—whe could wish for more? 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
August 2, 1958] 


CoRNELIUS J. DANAHER 


Connie Danaher had an unfailing inter- 
est in people and things. Whether he was 
telling you about James Gates Percival, a 
strange Connecticut genius, or the records 
of the New Haven and Meriden teams he 
used to own in the old Eastern League, his 
booming voice, winning ways, and smooth 
command of the language fascinated his lis- 
teners. He was a fighter with strong convic- 
tions, but he was also a charming compan- 
ion, a devoted family man, and a hard work- 
ing lawyer. . 

Yet, when you say all those things, how 
do you sum up Connie Danaher? You’ye 
missed his record with labor, first as at- 
torney for the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor and author of the State’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Act—which averaged about 
$25 million in payments last year—later as 
State labor commissioner. You've missed 
the memory of the political scuffles that Con- 
nie gloried in, his appearances at meetings 
in behalf of candidates, of whom it was said 
that none lost if Connie Danaher was there 
to speak for him. 

In rough, this was an exuberant man of 
great personality, of great worth. He was a 
person. who loved life, a man with a touch 
of poetry on his lips, a fondness for learn- 
ing, profound interest in human beings, 
pride in his family and their accomplish- 
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ments, faith and devotion, and an eterna] 
curiosity that bespoke eternal youth. Any 
one of these would mark a man. Connie 
Danaher had them ail, . 





Statement by Hon. Fred Hartley, Jr., Co- 
chairman, Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include a statement by the Honor- 
able Fred Hartley, Jr., cochairman, Con- 
ference of American Small Business Or- 
ganizations: 

STATEMENT BY HON. FRED HarTLey, Jr., Co< 
CHAIRMAN, CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN SMALL 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 
The apparent plan of the House Demo- 

cratic leadership to ram the Kennedy-lIves 

bill through the House on Monday, August 

18, under a suspension of the regular parlia- 

mentary rules is an insult to the dignity of 

the United States Congress and to the intel- 
ligence of the American public. 

In the first place, the Kennedy-Ives bill is 
a fraud. It is intended to delude the public 
into the belief that it will remedy the evils 
of union corruption and lawlessness dis- 
closed by the Senate Rackets Committee, 
whereas in actual fact it does not even be- 





~gin to get at the root causes of union cor- 


ruption or provide adequate penalties 
against the thievery, extortion and violence- 
which have run rampant in American union- 
ism. Its provisions are weak-kneed and lily- 
livered. They would amount to only a mild 
slap on the wrist for the hard-boiled thugs 
and racketeers who are perpetrating these 
crimes upon the American public and the 
laboring men and women who are their 
helpless captives. We can_already hear the 
cynical snickers of laughter from the labor 
bosses who are putting all their pressure 
tactics into action to lobby this bill through 
Congress. 

The labor bosses want this bill to pass be-« 
cause they consider it a health certificate. 
They know that the American people have 
become disgusted with the corruption of the 
labor movement and the weapons of fear, 
violence, and coercion that have become the 
standard tactics of the power bosses of labor. - 
They hope that passage of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill under the banner of labor reform legisla- 


” 


tion will appease the public’s revulsion and ) 


disgust and will restore the facade of re- 
spectability behind which they had operated 
so long. At the same time, they know that 
the Kennedy-Ives provisions will not serious-, 
ly cut down or restrict their power or have 
any effect other than the nuisance factor of 
requiring them to file certain financial re- 
ports which will merely be buried in the files 
of the Department of Labor Without any — 
check on their accuracy. They know, t00, 
that the provisions of Kennedy-Ives dealing 
with union election procedures will give them 
no trouble since they are firmly in control of - 
the machinery under which union elections — 
are conducted. . 


In the second place, the Kennedy-Ives bill 


under the guise of union reform would sub-— 
stantially amend the Taft-Hartley Act and 
weaken some of its vital provisions. Em- 
ployees in the construction industry, for ¢x- — 
ample, would lose much of the protecti 
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the law was designed to give them and would 
become virtual pawns of the building trades 
unions, which, incidentally, have spawned 
some of the most ruthless and power-hungry 
racketeers in the éntire labor movement. A 
good example of this is section 604 which, in 
effect, reestablishes closed-shop hiring hall 
practices, and section 609 which authorizes 
the establishment of pooled vacation funds 
made up of employer contributions but ad- 
ministered by union officers who would deter- 
mine who gets the vacations, 

Further than this, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
contains completely arbitrary requirements 
on reporting by employers of all expendi- 
tures in excess of $5,000 a year in connection 
with employee relations, ‘This sleeper pro- 
vision in section 103 has the specific purpose 
of eliminating the employer free-speech 
guarantees of Taft-Hartley. Its only result 
would be the harassment of employers in 
carrying on employee relations activities and 
diversion of attention from the basic prob- 
lems of union corruption, intimidation of 
workers and similar union abuses, 

Finally, the effort to bring up this bill on a 
suspension of the rules of the House is con- 
trary to all rational legislative esses and 
makes a mockery of the deliberative law- 
making functions of Congress. The provi- 
sions of this bill have not been examined or 
reported on by the House Education and 
Labor Committee and it is safe to say that 
not more than a handful of the Members of 
the House have any real idea as to what is in 
the bill or how its provisions would operate. 
It is almost unbelievable that the House 
would permit important and serious legisla- 
tion to be railroaded through in this fashion. 
To do so in this instance would establish 
dangerous precedents for the future and can 
only result in deterioration of proper legis- 
lative procedures. 

As coauthor of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
on behalf of thousands of small businesses 
who are the immediate targets of the extor- 
tionists and racketeers in the union move- 
ment, I ask that the responsible Members 
of.Congress use their influence to discourage 
this attempt to- stampede fhe House into 
passing this ill-considered bill on any 
grounds of political expediency. The Ameri- 
can people want sound and effective laws to 
deal with union corruption and they will not 
be fooled or taken-in by this transparent at- 
tempt to whitewash the union bosses. 





The Pampa Harvester Basketball Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the Pan- 
handle of Texas has so 


many 
which to be proud, it would be difficult 
to enumerate them. Daily, 
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high schoo] athletics seriously in the 
Lone Star State. Victory was attained 
in the final playoff at Austin, Tex., on 
March 8, when the Harvesters defeated 
the Port Athur Yellowjackets 48-47, in 
an exciting and memorable game. 

The mentor of this fine organization 
is Mr. Clifton McNeely and the assistant 
coach is Mr. Terry Culley. Members of 
the 1958 class AAAA championship team 
are Bill Brown, Ray Stephenson, Larry 
Cruise, Darryl Ammons, Bobby Gindorf, 
Mack Layne, Coyle Winborn, Robert 
Murray, Charles Minor, Don McGuire, 
Karl Kotto, John Ayers, Craig Winborn, 
Joe Timms, Billy Wray, Phillip Gist, 
Hershel Torrell, Kenneth Dulaney, Leslie 
Stanfield, Jim Scott, Mert Cooper, and 
Darwin Phillips. 





A Letter to Hon. John V. Beamer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
—~ 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I enclose in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter that I 
addressed to our colleague, Hon. JoHNn 
V. Beamer, of the Fifth Indiana District. 
I know that he has worked for flood con- 
trol in this district since he has been in 
Congress. I also know that he appeared 


before the Appropriations Committee in - 


an effort to secure the needed funds. 
It also has been brought to our atten- 


tion that he has been in personal-con- 


tact with the Corps of Army Engineers 
and other Government agencies for ap- 
proval of the upper Wabash Valley flood- 
control project. 

Other indications of his conscientious 
representation of the fine people of his 
district were his efforts to see that both 
opponents and proponents were given 
equal opportunity to appear before the 
Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Beamer is the kind of conscien- 
tious person who does this kind of work 
without seeking publicity. It was for 
this, reason that, after the President 
signed the rivers and harbors bill on 
July 3, I sent him the following letter: 

Dear COLLEAGUE: In these closing days of 
the 85th Congress, I have had an opportunity 
to review the work of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

I knew that you are especially pleased that 
this session has approved the flood-control 
program for the upper Wabash River Valley. 
I well remember’ how diligently and hon- 
estly you worked for 8 years for this worthy: 
project that should bring so many benefits 
to the residents of your district. 

I join other members of the committee in 
complimenting you. We were pleased to co- 


‘ operate in such a worthy project that had 


received approval of all of the Government 
agencies and also of your State adminis- 
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Ville Platte, Its History, Growth, and 
Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, our small communities and 
towns represent the greatness of our Na- 
tion. As they grow, our Nation grows; 
and as they become strong, our Nation 
is able to remain strong. Each town or 
city has its own history, of which its 
citizenry should be proud. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that my own hometown has the 
historical background that qualifies te 
be listed among the most interesting of 
our Nation. As it has become older, it 
has, also, become a grander. place in 
which to live because of the development 
that civic pride and unselfish endeavor 
by its people have accomplished. 

Mr. Jules Ashlock, the editor of the 
Gazette, our local newspaper, has, in his 
own inimitable style, published a short 
narrative documenting the development 
of our beloved town of Ville Platte, La., 
and inasmuch as this year marks the 
centennial anniversary of my home, I 
should like to make this colorful story 
available to the membership of this 
body and a matter of record. 

The narrative follows: 

VILLE PLATTE, Irs HisTory, GROWTH, AND 

FUTURE 
(By Jules R. Ashlock) 

Ville Platte, the county seat of Evangeline 
Parish, La., is a colorful little city with a 
present population of about 8,000 people, it is 
this year celebrating its 100th anniversary. 

Located as it was on the ancient royal road 
through Spain’s new world empire, the Ville 
Platte area was populated for 100 years 
prior to actual incorporation. Through this 
section ran the Spanish trail coming from 
the south of Opelousas (probably New 
Iberia) and thence flowing northward 
through Bayou Chicot, Alexandria, Natchi- 
toches, moving westward through Nacog- 
doches, Tex., to San Antonio, focal point of 
the Spanish road system to Mexico and the 
lands of California. 

Quite erroneous is the impression held by 
many that Ville Platte was settled by the 
Acadians driven from Nova Scotia by the 
British. Actually, the earliest settlers here 
were either directly from France or the 
British Isles, or the descendants of such in- 
dividuals. The Acadian, or “Cajun” coun- 
try, is located largely south of Opelousas, 

Ville Platte, as we understand it today, 
was founded by Marcellin Garand, former 
adjutant major in the French Empire under 
Napoleon, It is known that this man served 
in the French army nearly 12 years, took 
part in the major Napoleonic campaigns in- 
cluding the Russian disaster, and was twice 
wounded. He served as postmaster here 
from 1842 to 1848, eventually died in 1852, 

How Ville Platte acquired its name is ob- 
scure; the literal translation from . the 
French means “flat town.” The name may 
have been due to Ville Platte’s location; it 
was the first community on level land met 
by stagecoach travelers coming from the 
north. Conversely, it was the last level set- 
tled area seen by travelers going northward 
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to Alexandria. Easy to imagine, then, is 
that it would be called “la ville platte” sit- 
uated where the red hills of Bayou Chicot 
meet the rich black erath of the gulf coastal 
lain. 

rt Ville Platte was incorporated on March 16, 
1858, by an act of the Louisiana Legislature 
during the administration of Gov. Robert C. 
Wickliffe, a native of Kentucky. Act No. 97 
of 1858, as it was known, was enacted in both 
French and English. Curiously, in the Eng- 
lish version the last part of the town’s name 
was spelled “Plate” and in the French ver- 
sion “Platte.” The act made no provision 
for a mayor; there were five councilmen, and 
from their number they elected a president 
of the council. This remained the state of 
affairs until 1912, when Ville Platte volun- 
teered to come under the general act gov- 
erning Louisiana municipalities. 

What role Vilie Platte played during the 
Civil War is not clear. Though many of her 
sons fought under the Stars and Bars, hap- 
pily/no major battles destroyed her civiliza- 
tion. One curious institution is known to 
have flourished in these postwar years, and 
that was the playing of the tournoi. An old 
photograph exists showing the game here in 
1887 before a great group of spectators. The 
tournoi, or tournament, is the ancient sport 
of the French knights where mounted 
horsemen race over a circular course spear- 
ing rings; it is played no place else in the 
world today. 

The Catholic Church was first established 
at Ville Platte in 1854 and has served the 
community’s needs ever since. The religious 
preference of the population in the area has 
remained predominantly Catholic. Educa- 
tion was sporadic in the area until the 1890's, 
when the Evangeline Academy was founded 
before the turn of the century. It became 
the Ville Platte High School. 

Political interest in the Ville Platte area 
led to the creation of Evangeline Parish in 
1911; this was accomplished by further dis- 
membering the shrinking acreage of once 
enormous St. Landry Parish. 

When 1900 rolled around, the United States 
Census reported Ville Platte with a popula- 
tion of 163. By 1907 the railroad came to 
Ville Platte and the community began a 
steady growth and development. About this 
time the town lost its “one street status” 
and streets were laid out in typical grid 
pattern. By 1910, shortly before Ville Platte 
became the parish seat, the population 
reached 603. It reached 1,364 by 1920. 

The 1930’s were the key ones in Ville 
Platte’s modern history. Though the popu- 
lation was only 1,722, in 1930, it had 
reached 3,721 by 1940 due largely to the dis- 
covery of oil at Tate Cove just north of the 
city limits. World War II only served to 
increase the boom, and by 1950 the popu- 
lation reached 6,663. Major oil and carbon 
black industries were established. 

Another major accomplishment of the 
thirties was the creation of Chicot State 
Park just north of the city. This 6,500 acre 
wooded area of rolling hills, surrounding a 
2,500-acre cypress studded lake,-by legisla- 
tive act was made Louisiana’s largest State 
park at the instigation of farsighted citizens 
of the community. Thousands from all over 
the United States enjoy its natural beauty 
yearly. 

It was in the 1950’s that the face of Ville 
Platte began to grow beautiful with a mil- 
Mon-dollar paved street program, subsurface 
drainage, improved lighting system, acquisi- 
tion of city park and construction of a mag- 
nificent swimming pool. Today the city 
compares favorably with the finest in 
Louisiana in schools, public buildings, fire 
fighting and street maintenance equipment, 
hospitals, recreational parks, public utilities, 
and industrial poténtial. 

Following World War II began a series of 
July Fourth celebrations sponsored by vet- 
erans organizations. These eventually be- 
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come the Louisiana Cotton Festival which 
annually attracts thousands to Ville Platte 
where the ancient Tournoi has been revived 
and made a feature attraction of this lead- 
ing Louisiana harvest celebration. 

This is a rich city in all senses of the 
word. It is rich in history, legend, color, 
agriculture (rice, cotton, sweet potatoes, 
corn, and cattle), vast timber acreage, nat- 
ural resources, and unlimited subterranean 
wealth. But its greatest riches, beyond any 
doubt, lie in the. hearts and minds of its 
people who believe that for Ville Platte 
nothing is impossible. 





The Sherman Adams Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the ._Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald, Lex- 
ington, Ky., relating to the Sherman 
Adams case, as follows: 

[From the Lexington Herald of July 2, 1958] 
Fox Amps CAUSE: or His ENEMY 


Even at the risk of being forced to be- 
come a member of the exclusive John Fox 
million-dollar libel club, we join with a ma- 
jority of Americans in the opinion that 
most of the testimony offered by the Boston 
promoter and former newspaper executive 
lacked the ring of truth. We also agree 
with Presidential Secretary James C. Hag- 
erty’s comment after being told of the 
wholesale filing of million-dollar libel suits 
against Sherman Adams and others: “How 
Silly can you get?” 

If the loquacious Mr. Fox, who showed 
absolutely none of the characteristics usually 
ascribed to his family name, expected to em- 
barrass the Presidential assistant by getting 
on the witness stand and repeating things 
he said he had heard relative to Mr. Adams’ 
alleged dealings with Bernard Goldfine, he 
failed to accomplish his purpose. If he ex- 
pected his testimony to bring about the 
hurried resignation of Mr. Adams, he prob- 
ably now is chagrined to learn that his state- 
ments had the opposite effect. Mr. Fox’s 
unsupported statements have served to bring 
some of Mr. Adams’ most avid critics to the 
point of supporting the Presidential assist- 
ant against such vicious statements as the 
Boston publisher gave out before the House 
committee. 

If there was any belief that there might 
be substance to some of the charges, then 
this doubt was dispelled when Mr. Fox re- 
sorted to the age-old custom of filing libel 
suits against those who refused to accept 
his statements at anything more than their 
face value—which was little enough as third- 
handed testimony. No one will believe the 
charges made unless Mr. Fox is able to bring 
to the witness stand men of character and 
reputation who will substantiate, at least in 
part, some of the things that he has brought 
forward. In the meanwhile the House com- 
mittee should take steps to prevent such 
smear campaigns, regardless of the desire of 
some publicity-seeking individual to attain 
the front pages of the newspapers. 


[From the Lexington Herald of July 9, 1958] 
A GILBERT AND SULLIVAN PLOT 


It's too bad that Messrs. Gilbert and,Sulli- 
van.are not available to give us a musical 
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version of Washington happenings of the 
past several days. 

A microphone planted in the room of 
aids of Bernard Goldfine, accused of giving 
expensive gifts to Sherman Adams, presi- 
dential assistant; a private secretary of Mr. 
Goldfine screaming that important papers to 
be used in a committee of Congress hearing 
had been stolen; comedy relief in the pres- 
ence of leg-man Jack Anderson of the Drew 
Pearson staff; Mr. Goldfine appearing sud- 
denly in gold robe and fancy silk pajamas 
and drawing from his pocket the inevitable 
typed statement that somehow got typed 
between his notification of the theft and 
bug-planting and his highly disturbed ap- 
pearance before newsmen. These are the 
ingredients. .Oh, that the two famous 
Britons could be with us today. 

While ‘the situation is ludicrous, the 
background that produced it is most serious. 
The planter of the microphone has resigned 
or has been fired, and rightly so. Drew 
Pearson, quoting a most quotable quote, says 
that his aid was most “imprudent, but I 
need him.” Mr. Goldfine, exhausted and 
all “shook up” by the events, has asked to 
be permitted a day or so away from the 
committee’s questions to get his nerves 
under control. His attorneys, public rela- 
tions men and television experts also wel- 
come the delay to prepare the script for his 
next appearance. 

We cannot become too excited over the 
disappearance of the private papers, left 
rather carelessly in a closet in the secretary's 
room while she was away over the weekend. 
Undoubtedly there are duplicates of these 
papers, and we feel sure that the banks in 
question will still have copies of the $775,- 
000. in checks written by Mr. Goldfine and 
not cashed up to the present writing, accord- 
ing to reports on the hearings. 

One good thing may come of the whole 
proceedings. At least everyone will now 
know how columnist Drew Pearson operates. 





National Recognitions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a ; 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
unfortunate periods in American history 
is that which marked the uprooting and 
relocation of fine, loyal Japanese-Ameri- 
cans from the west coast following the 
bombing at Pearl Harbor. Families were 
torn from their homes without having 
been given an opportunity to place their 
affairs in order, their possessions were 
scattered, and with the war’s end, there 
was no opportunity to effect a restora- 
tion of their previous position in the 
community 


On July 2, 1948, the Evacuation Claims — 


Act which sought to provide a measure 
of material reparation was signed by 


President Truman. Since that time, the — 
claims of those who had been injured — 
through the relocation process have been — 


adjudicated. 


Of great assistance in administering 


the program were Assistant United States _ 
Attorney General George C. Doub and © 
Mr. Enoch E. Ellison, who will receive 
awards from the Japanese American Citi- | 


zens League for the efficient manner in _ 


which they administered the program, at_ 
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timely filed in the first instance. 


1958 


its 15th biennial national convention on 
Monday, August 25, at the Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I append the Washington 
Newsletter written by Mike Masaoka, 
national legislative director of the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League which ap- 
peared in the Pacific Citizen on Friday, 
August 15, 1958; and which reviews the 
history of the program as follows: 

[From the Pacific Citizen of August 15, 1958] 
NATIONAL RECOGNITIONS 
(By Mike Masaoka) 
Wasuineron, D. C. 

Assistant United States Attorney General 
George C. Doub, who directs the Civil Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, and Sec- 
tion Chief Enoch E. Ellison, who administers 
the Japanese Claims Section in the Civil Di- 
vision, will be honored at the .convention 
banquet of the forthcoming 15th biennial 
national convention of the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League, Monday evening, Au- 
gust 25, at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

They will be presented with hand-em- 
bossed scrolls of appreciation for their efforts 
in connection with the evacuation claims 
program, whose administrative phases will 
be concluded before the end of the year, ex- 
actly a decade after Congress enacted the 
remedial statute for the benefit of Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry arbitrarily re- 
moved by military flat from their homes and 
associations on the west coast in the spring 
of 1942. They will be the only ones receiving 
national recognitions at this convention. 

They will join the illustrious citizens who 
have previously received this high honor: 
President Eisenhower, Secretary to the Cabi- 
net Maxwell M. Rabb, Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman, Senator Pat McCarran, 
Congressmen Francis E. Walter and Walter 
H. Judd, motion picture executive Dore 
Schary, and writer-director Robert Pirosh, 
of “Go for Broke” fame. 

The basic’ statute, the exacuation claims 
law, was signed by President Truman on 
July 2, 1948, following unanimous passage 
by both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to receive and to adjudicate certain 
claims arising out of the evacuation of 1942 
for real and property losses suffered as a& 
direct consequence of that evacuation. By 
the January 3, 1950, deadline, more than 
24,000 claims for almost $130 million had 
been filed. 

The adjudicative procedures, however, 
Were so slow and cumbersome that only a 
few cases were being completed each year, so 
in August 1951, Congress enacted an 
amendment authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to compromise and settle all claims up 
to three-quarters the amount of the com- 
Pensable items, or $2,500, whichever was 
less. In the next 6 years, more than 
20,000 claims were compromised and settled, 
leaving the and more difficult claims 
to be adjudicated. ‘Barly in July 1956, the 

further amended the law to pro- 

vide that the Attorney General might com- 
Promise and settle all claims up to $100,000, 
Without requiring the deduction of 25 per- 
aan the amount of compensable items 
expeditious handling, authorizing a 

‘Judicial alternative to the Court of Claims 
for those with claims larger than $100,000 
with the Government 

the 


Claims in the 


proyided that the 
two categories were 


~ 
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It is under this final amendment that the 
program will be completed in its adminis- 
trative phases before December 31, 1958. 


Assistant Attorney General Doub is re- 


sponsible for the speedup that will allow 
the completion of the program this year. 
His personal conviction that the wartime 
evacuation was both unnecessary and un- 
justified has contributed to his humane 
attitude toward this program. His deter- 
mination to see its conclusion not later 
than this year resulted in his personal visits 
last spring’ to Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle, with Mr. Ellison, to 
discuss with his field staff and evacuees 
and their attorneys and problems slowing 
up the program. The successful completion 
of this claims program will be the first that 
our Federal Government has ever instituted 
and closed—to our knowledge—so this in 
itself represents a kind of tribute to the 
character of the man to be honored by the 
JACL. 

According to Washington’s JACL repre- 
sentatives, had Mr. Doub been in charge of 
the program for the Government since the 
beginning it would not only have been com- 
pleted much sooner but the legal inter- 
pretations might have been far more 
generous. 

Section chief Ellison has been in direct 
charge of the program almost since its in- 
ception. He has served under 4 Assistant 
Attorneys General and 4 Attorneys General 
in the 10 years he has been associated with 
the work. The Assistant Attorneys General 
were H. Graham Morrison, Holmes Baldridge, 
Warren Burger, and, of course,Mr.Doub. The 
Attorneys General were J. Howard McGrath, 
James P. McGranery, Herbert Brownell, and 
the current William Rogers. Coincidentally, 
the first 2 in each of the listings served in 
the Truman administration, with the latter 
2 in the present one. 

With his assistant, Paul Grumbley, Mr. 
Ellison has been responsible for the success- 
ful processing of, up to the end of fiscal year 
1958 (June 30, 1958), 24,100 claims authoriz- 
ing awards in the amount of almost $35% 
million. With less than 200 claims left, they 
are confident that they “work them- 
selves out of their jobs” long before the end 
of the year. 

There is an understandable feeling among 
many evacuees that they did not receive as 
much as they were entitled to. But, the ad- 
ministrators haye been as generous as they 
thought the law allowed them to be, stretch- 
ing their interpretations to the extent, for 
example, that the white women wives of 
evacuees could be considered as “persons of 
Japanese ancestry” for the purposes of being 
awarded compensation for their evacuation 
losses. 

On the other hand, when what were con- 
sidered to be restrictive and legalistic inter- 
pretations were handed down, such as on 
agricultural crops, management expenses, 
and fair rental values, for instance, JACL 
asked the Congress for clarifications through 
appropriate amendments and was rejected 
on these items. 

It is axiomatic that claimants are never 
satisfied with the amount they are awarded. 

In the case of this program, however, it 
should be recalled that Dillon Myer, Director 

_ of the War Relocation Authority that super- 
vised this evacuation, in testifying before 
congressional subcommittees considering this 
legislation more than a decade ago, estimated 
that not more than $10 million would be 
paid under its provisions. That already 
more than $35 million have been awarded is, 
we think, a commentary on the spirit that 
has motivated those who have administered 
this difficult program to its completion. 
~ JACL properly honors two men who in 
their efforts to help a once persecuted and 
prosecuted minority have demonstrated the 


* noblest traits of Americans who respect and 


live by the law. 
we 
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Management and Employees Are Grateful 
to 85th Congress for Legislative Relief 
to Railroad Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent approval by President Eisen- 
hower of legislation providing much- 
needed relief to the railroad industry 
has been heralded as one of the worth- 
while accomplishments of the 85th Con- 
gress. 

Those of us who represent a large rail- 
road population have been fully con- 
scious for the past several years of the 
economic plight of the Nation’s railroads 
which has been steadily growing.more 
acute. 

In my congressional district in Penn- 
sylvania, which from a percentage stand- 
point has one of the largest railroad 
populations in the Nation, there are ap- 
proximately 10,000 railroad employees 
presently unemployed because of de- 
pressed conditions in an industry that 
has for years~been one of the mainstays 
of our economy. 

During ‘the past several months when 
the national conscience was aroused 
over the economic difficulties of Amer- 
ica’s railroads, I received over 6,000 let- 
ters from railroag employees and citi- 
zens in all walks of life urging that con- 
gressional action be taken to rescue the 
railroads from their economic plight. 
These letters were sincere expressions of 
average American citizens and were de- 
void of any semblance of the usual pres- 
sure campaigns often resorted to in an 
attempt to influence legislators. 

In discharging my obligation to my 
constitutents, for the past several years 
the constant furloughing of railroad em- 
ployees has occupied my attention and 
has been a source of grave concern. 

As a former railroad employee, I know 
what it means when employees with 20 
or more years of service find themselves 
unemployed for a long period of time. 
The situation has become progressively 
worse because hundreds of employees 
with over 20 and 25 years of service have 
little prospect in being recalled to their 
former positions because of the de- 
pressed conditions in the railroad in- 
dustry. 

In an effort to help the railroad in- 
dustry recover economic stability, I have 
devoted the major portion of my time in 





‘trying to be of assistance in reviving a 


basic industry that is indispensable in 
war or in péace. 

Those of us in Congress who represent 
districts with a large railroad population 
agree with the publicized diagnosis of the 
ills that beset the railroad industry. 

Briefly, they may be identified as a 
reduction in freight traffic because of the 
decrease in carloadings and the inability 
to compete with other forms of surface 
transportation. In addition, the private 
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automobile, the airlines, and other com- 
petition for passenger traffic greatly re- 
duced passenger revenue which, coupled 
with the loss in freight revenue, resulted 
in a substantial decrease in gross income. 

Meanwhile, taxes on railroad termi- 
nals and rights-of-way continued to be 
levied while airlines escape taxes on air- 
ports and enjoy a subsidy in the opera- 
tion of the airways. 

Even the United States mail was being 
hauled at a loss when it was disclosed 
early this month that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered that 26 
eastern railroads were entitled to an in- 
crease of $32 million a year in new reve- 
nue and $62 million in back revenue for 
handling the mails. —The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad produced evidence that it 
lost as much as $14 million a year. 

The action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in adjusting rates for 
hauling the mails, together with the pas- 
sage by Congress of legislation to repeal 
the 3-percent tax on the transportation 
of property and President Eisenhower’s 
approval last week of the bill to provide 
means of obtaining loans, abandoning 
unprofitable lines, and increasing rates, 
represent a step forward in finding an 
imperative solution to the vexing prob- 
lems that have overshadowed America’s 
railroads for the past several years. 

The railroad bill signed last week by 
the President should also help the rail- 
roads because it permits closing loop- 
holes whereby a large number of truck- 
ers have been able to operate as private 
and not common carriers and by so doing 
escape being regulated. 

The net effect of the action of Con- 
gress in extending a helping hand to the 
railroads has been to bolster the morale 
and the hope of thousands of good Amer- 
icans who have made railroading their 
career and who are on the threshold of 
seeing their years of service wasted as 
the recurring periods of unemployment 
have forced them to seek employment 
elsewhere at a time when such a possi- 
bility becomes increasingly remote. 

While railroad management and em- 
ployees are grateful for the legislative 
relief granted by the 85th Congress, the 
problems of the railroad industry are far 
from being solved. Being quite frank, 
the action taken by the 85th Congress 
only scratches the surface. 

In addition to congressional action, 
management and labor have equal re- 
sponsibilities in the teamwork that is 
necessary in making certain that the 
railroads are a healthy segment of the 
Nation’s economy. 

For the benefit of those who may ex- 
pect that the recent action by Congress 
will perform miracles for the railroad in- 

dustry, causing it to recover overnight 
from its present depressed condition, 
such a result is not possible.. It will take 
many months before any real benefits 
are derived. Meanwhile, we all live in 
hope that the upswing in the Nation’s 
business will continue and that carload- 
ings ‘will increase to the point that many 
unemployed railroaders may be recalled 
to work. 

Mr. Speaker, having been for years an 
advocate in seeking legislative-relief by 
Congress as a means of banishing unem- 
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ployment in the railroad industry, it is 
encouraging to receive many letters from 
railroad management and employees 
commending me for my efforts. 

Vice President P. F. Osborn, of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., wrote 
me as follows: 

We of the industry have felt that we 
lacked friends in high places and I am glad 
to see someone of your caliber coming to our 
defense. 


Similar sentiments are expressed in 
the following letter from President 
James M. Symes, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.: 

THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
August 11, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: Recalling 
our conversation when I visited you in 
Washington a few weeks ago, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for your effective 
assistance in connection with legislation of 
vital importance to the railroad industry. 

This has indeed been an important year 
for our industry. The repeal of the wartime 
excise tax on freight transportation as well 
as the enactment of the Transportation Act 
of 1958 are most significant steps in the di- 
rection of restoring fair and sound condi- 
tions in the transportation industry. 

To my own expressions of appreciation for 
your cooperation in this effort should be 
added the gratitude of our stockholders, our 
employees; our patrons, and the public gen- 
erally, whose interest will be substantially 
served by this recent legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
J.M. SYMEs, 


In conclusion, on behalf of the large 
railroad population in my congressional 
district, I wish to express appreciation 
to the membership of the 85th Congress 
for the consideration given to the prob- 
lems of the railroad industry. 

The attitude of the average railroad 
employee is summed up briefly in a con- 
versation I had with a railroad employee 
from my home town of Altoona, Pa., who 
said: 

The action by Congress in an effort to re- 
lieve the railroads of some of their head- 
aches has given me and many of my fellow 
workers renewed faith in Congress and in 
our form of Government. 





Secretary Benson’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following fine statement by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson appeared in This 
Week magazine on August 17, 1958, and 
speaks for itself: 

Don’t Let UNPOPULARITY SCARE You 
(By Ezra Taft Benson, United States Secre- 

meee Agriculture, as told to Charles D,— 

ce 

WaSHINGTON.—You May. remember the 
classic cartoon in the New Yorker magazine 


August 20 


that showed a farmer and his son saying to 
the farm wife: “We may be a little late to. 
night, Emily. We're hanging Ezra Taft Ben- 
son in effigy.” I recall it as one of the few 
really amusing barbs I have received in my 
stormy career as Secretary of Agriculture, 
This job traditionally is controversial, and a 
sense of humor is essential for the incum- 
bent; 

Happily for me, our opponents have been 
rather quiet in recent months. It’s been a 
welcome change—brought about largely by 
rising farm income. 

But I had hardly sat down at my desk in 
1953 when the fireworks started. Complaints 
flooded in from every quarter. Even Con- 
gressmen within my own party urged me to 
resign. Hot letters from the Farm Belt piled 
up at.an appalling rate. All this, mind you, 
because of problems of farmers carried over 
from the past administration—about which 
I had not had time to get at the real solution, 


WHO WANTS TO BE WHIPPED? 


People have often asked me how it felt to 
be a target, so to speak. Was it frightening, 
could I sleep at night? What about the time 
in South Dakota when they threw eggs at 
me? Curiously enough, it has not been as 
bad as one might guess. Of course, no man 
in his right mind wants to be publicly flayed, 
a of how strong his convictions may 
But as I look back on the past few years 

I must say that my job has been no more 
unnerving than I expected it would be when 
the President appointed me. 

My program, to state it in the simplest 
possible terms, is to widen profitable markets 
and give farmers greater freedom. Reason- 
able price supports are of value to farmers 
in orderly marketing. 

Some lowering of wartime incentive price 
supports was inevitable in the program, s0 
I knew I was heading into a storm from the 
first—my eyes were wide open. The reason 
I stuck to the course was threefold: 

1. f feared that the constant building up 
of Government surpluses could end only in 
distaster, and I preferred to be accused of 
being unsympathetic at the start rather 
than being called a bungler in the end. 

2. More important—I was convinced that 
Americans can face facts; that if a problem 
must be solved the hard way, Americans will 
sooner or later choose the hard way and 
success, rather than the soft way and failure, 
Today I’m surer than ever. 

8. Most important of all, I knew that 
farmers want to be free to produce, to mar- 
ket, to compete and, to whatever extent 
possible, be free from Government regula- 
tion and control. 

But there was certainly a lot of abuse im 
the beginning. Of course, I was possibly 
better prepared for abuse than the average 
man because of my faith in prayer and my 
religious training. That may seem a strange 
statement until you know that I served 2 
years as @ young missionary of the Mormon 
Church in northern England. An important 
part of my work was preaching in the min- 
ing and factory district, and I can testify 
that a British mineworker fresh from the 
pub can out heckle anyone else in the world. 

In general, I think I can say that constant 
opposition hasn’t bothered me too much, 
except at one point. That was when [ came; 
into office early in 1953. I made my first 
policy speech in St. Paul, and somehow 
everything went wrong. Certain parts of 
the speech were misinterpreted or actually 
misquoted. Headline flared up to the effect 
that Benson “would do nothing until dis 
aster struck.” Some of the newspapers had 
fun with an even greater I 
‘was against price support except in the case 
of undue disaster. They wanted to know 
what a due disaster might be. ‘ 
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ALL ALONE. IN WASHINGTON 


When I returned to Washington after the 
speech, I admit I was feeling pretty low. 
Farm prices were going down and Govern- 
ment surpluses were going up because of 
previous administration programs and poli- 
cies. I was being attacked almost daily in 
Congress by political demagogues. News- 
men and other “insiders” were making bets 
as to just when I’d be forced to resign. And 
on top of this, I was working literally 15 
to 18 hours a day to reorganize the Depart- 
ment and do my regular chores. 

But I think the worst of it was having to 
come home late each night to an empty 
apartment. My family was still out west, 
because we didn’t want to take the children 
out of school before June, and also because 
my wife had the task of selling our house 
so that we could buy one in Washington. 

We are a particularly close-knit family, 
and I am not being sentimental when I say 
that my wife and children have been truly 
a great support. So those days in the apart- 
ment were extremely lonesome ones for me. 

I phoned my wife frequently, and she did 
her best to keep my spirits up. You must’nt 
worry,” she’d say. “The President is still 
behind you, isn’t he?” “I hope so,” I said. 
“But after all,.even a President reads the 
newspapers.” 

I was not joking either. I felt anxious as 
to just what the President thought about 
the St. Paul speech. Presently he called me 
to the White House, and I was greatly re- 
lieved when he told me he thought every- 
thing I’d said was right. “However,” he 
chuckled, “I’m not sure you should have 
said it quite so soon.” 

That meeting raised my spirits enor- 
mously, and I think I can say that since 
then I have not been greatly troubled by 
political attacks and demands that I resign. 
I have had some trying moments, of course. 
I shall certainly remember the day when 21 
Republican Congressmen filed into my office 
to ask, quite sincerely, if I'd put price sup- 
ports under live hogs. It is not.an easy task 
to face 21 Congressmen and say “No.” (And 
I'm very thankful that the recent livestock 
price situation has indicated that prices 
would rally without Government interven- 
tion.) 

As recently as last January, two Congress- 
men called on me, also sincerely, to say that 
there had been a caucus on the Hill, and 
they had been delegated as a committee of 
two to ask that I consider resigning. I 
Promised that I would consider it. And I 
did. And I stayed. 

Do not think that I haven’t spoken to the 
President about resigning. But I am happy 
to say that the President has always stood 
firmly behind me and my policies. And on 
one occasion he said something that I shall 
always treasure, even though I realize it 
probably was no more than a warm gesture. 
He told me, “Ezra, if you quit, I quit too.” 

I think most people feel my sorest trial 
must have been the time they threw eggs 
at me in Sioux Falls, S: Dak. Strangely 
enough, it was not a trial to me at all. The 
eggs didn’t come close to me and were ap- 
parently thrown by what one might call 
pool-hall farmers (persons who spend more 
time loafing about town than they do‘ on 
the farm). 

ONLY BETH GOT MAD 


Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
telephoned me after the egg incident to say 
that his active interest in politics was a di- 
rect result of a similar act when someone 
threw a tomato at Wendell Willkie. That 
Sort of abuse always rallies fair-minded peo- 
ple to your cause. 

So actually, I found myself in debt to the 
war throwseh, heupede teins sedtiliee 0 Ook. 
nite air of hostility in the audience at the 
Start of things, but the final response, both 
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from personal talks and from mail, was 
much warmer than I could have hoped for. 
In fact, the only person who felt bitter 
abput the incident was my youngest daugh- 
ter, Beth, who complained that it was not 
fair to throw eggs at her father. 

On the whole, I feel that our program has 
weathered the storm pretty well, and that 
the storm is abating. But I'll admit that 
I still get long-distance calls from radicals 
who consign me to everlasting flames. 

But more seriously, I have not been un- 
happy with my lot as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. In spite of the rough spots, it has 
been deeply exciting to watch our farm 
economy struggle through to its present im- 
proved situation. -We’re not out of the 
woods yet, but we’re making progress. 

In 1953, everybody was asking whether 
Ezra Taft Benson could make a realistic 
farm program work. But the real question 
was whether the American farmers could 
accept a realistic program and make it work. 

There is increasing evidence that they 
will. And it is just one more proof that 
American citizens will always be willing to 
face up squarely to problems in the end, 
That is our strength. 





Gypping the Employee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I just 


wonder if the people of Delaware really 
know how much money their Senator 


JOHN J. WILLIAMs saves for them with his’ 


everyday bulldog activities. 

I submit an editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch which shows the 
great services which Senator WILLIAMS 
has performed for this country and the 
citizens of Delaware: 

GYPPING THE EMPLOYEE 


Senator Jonun J. Wrm.1aMs has performed 
many public services in his nearly 12 years 
in Congress but none, so we believe, greater 
than in digging out the facts about the 
number of employers who are défaulting in 
the payment of social security and with- 
holding taxes to the Federal Government. 

The Delaware Republican, who is his par- 
ty’s highest ranking member on the Senate 
Finance Committee, has just made public a 
report which shows that on January 1, a 
record high of $300,678,000 in employment 
taxes—withholding and social security 
taxes—was in default. 

What this means is that almost a third of 
a billion dollars had been paid in by em- 
ployees to their employers for Uncle Sam, 
but that the employers kept the money in 
their own pockets. In response to Senator 
Wiii1aMs’ prodding, Acting Revenue Com- 
missioner O. Gordon Delk estimated that if 
the defaulting continues at its present rate 
the shortage in payments to the Federal 
Treasury could skyrocket to $500 million by 
December 30. ‘ 

Shocking as these total figures are, it is 
even more distressing to learn that during 
1957 the defaults were caused by 377,253 
employers widely distributed over the coun- 
try in business and industry. They with- 
held the taxes and then failed to turn them 
in. They their employees and then 
held out on. their Government. 


It will give many citizens a feeling of 
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outrage that such a condition can exist’*on 
so large a scale. Yet 1957 was just the 
worst year so far. The preceding year, 1956, 
was a bad one, too. For in that year 356,748 
employers failed to turn in $279,183,000 in 
employment taxes which they had kept out 
of the pay checks of their employees. 

That is not all of this bleak story in mana- 
gerial morals. According to the report which 
Senator Wr.L1aMs obtained and made public, 
the Internal Revenue Service has decided 
that an additional $140 million in withheld 
taxes was uncollectible and so has written 
it off. This was said to be the largest 
amount of social security delinquencies ever 
written off by the Federal Government. 

Meantime, delinquencies in the payment 
of personal Federal income taxes dropped 7 
percent from 1956 to 1957. This suggests 
that the stiff campaign of prosecution for 
personal income-tax evasion has paid divi- 
dends and that a similar campaign against 
employers who default on withholding taxes 
also is in order. 

Social security is the legal as well as the 
economic right of the American citizen. If 
the Government is lax in collecting the con- 
tributions of the worker, then the Govern- 
ment too fails the citizen. 

Now that Senator WriL1aMs has done the 
wholesome thing of making this lamentable 
situation public, surely all officials in Wash- 
ington, from the President down, will join 
in correcting it. The Department of Justice 
ought to prosecute all offending employers 
to the full extent of the law. 

Why have we heard so little about this 
low-level defrauding? 





The South’s Story Must Be Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had many requests to place in the Rrec- 
orRD the article written by the Honorable 
Garland B. Porter and entitled “The 
South’s Story Must Be Told.” This 
article has aroused muth interest over 
the Nation, and it is one that every per- 
son should be interested in reading. 
The article is as follows: 

THE SoutTn’s Story Must Be To.ip 
(By Garland B. Porter) 


In our issue of September 1957, we ran an 
editorial titled “Let the Advertising Begin,” 
referring to the advertising campaign that 
the State of Georgia had prepared in an 
effort to let the rest of the Nation know 
some of the truth about the South, in reply 
to the adverse press that this region has 
received these last few years. The calumny 
being heaped upon the South by many news- 
papers and periodicals from the outside be- 
gan to flow in increasing volume as the 
South reacted against the Supreme Court 
edict of May 17, 1954, that Negro children 
must be taken into white schools. 

Our editorial was read by alert Walter C. 
Johnson, one of the best-known publishers 
produced in the South this last half century, 
and who held every job at the hands of the 


' Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 


since’ its inception in 1903, including its 
presidency. Mr. Johnson sent us some ma- 
terial that dates back to his period of presi- 
dent of SNPA, 1925-26, explaining the cam- 
paign to tell the story of the South by the 
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newspaper publisher; 93 newspapers in 10 
Southern States underwrote the $150,000 
campaign, which appeared in the Detroit 
Free Press, Advertising & Selling Fortnight- 
ly, Printer’s Ink Weekly, Sales Management, 
Editor & Publisher, and the Fourth Estate. 

That campaign was at a time when the 
Nation was entering the era of industrial ex- 
pansion, the pattern of which was expressed 
in the report of the publishers as furnished 
by Mr. Johnson: “The next 5 years is the 
critical period. The owners of billions of 
capital in the North and East are today de- 
ciding where they will make their invest- 
ments. * * * Every consideration of wise 
forethought and of business sagacity de- 
mands that this great dual campaign of 
selling the South to the South and selling 
the South to the Nation should proceed 
without delay systematically, intelligently, 
and enthusiastically.” 

The campaign created great interest, fo- 
cused thinking on regional expansion, and 
brought the manifest advantages of the 
South to the attention of industrialists who, 
looking ahead, could see that they must 
build plants nearer to the wide markets of 
the Nation to meet the challenge of future 
distribution and selling. It contributed 
greatly to the development of industry in 
the Southland. But the eloquent aspect of 
the campaign was this, that the publishers 
of the South were possessed of the leadership 
and the faith in their region to lay their 
money on the line and to use their own ve- 
hicle of action—advertising—to do the job. 
What’s happened to the publishers of the 
South—has a vast shyness fallen upon them? 
Have they been cowed by the avalanche of 
abuse, distortion, and castigation that many 
outside publishers have launched upon their 
region? 

Today when the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the outside go to great pains and ex- 
pense to print feature stories that distort 
the South’s regard for law and order, regard 
for welfare and rights of the Negro, educa- 
tion of the Negro, and discrimination against 
minority groups generally, what do southern 
publishers do to counteract the damage and 
to set the record straight? Many of them 
seemingly side with the self-serving critics 
by their silence, and some even admit 
enough of the distorted facts as to endorse 
the rest. 

WHERE ARE THOSE VOICES? 


Where are those eloquent voices of a gen- 
eration, and more, ago who stood up and 
defended the region against political attack 
in the guise of hypocritical virtues? We 
have a few scattered about the southern 
landscape today, but the voices that would 
stem this tide of calumny are too few or 
not united enough. There is either shyness 
or dumbness in the ranks, and it might be 
the latter is fathered as much by ignorance 
as by fear. Can it be that men of supposed 
knowledge of history and the law can see 
in the biased verdict of May 17, 1954, at the 
level of the Supreme Court, any reverence 
of the law and precedent? 

Can it be that they are content to run 
their affairs from day to day without going 
to the trouble to dig up facts to dignify their 
people and protect their region against the 
distortions and half-truths that even some of 
their own writers sell to the outside editors 
who pander to the element of the Nation 


that takes a vile and gleeful interest in read-.. 


ing propaganda against one of the original 
segments of the Nation and without whose 
efforts and sacrifices long ago there would 
have been no nation? 

How many of these sons of our Nation 
have taken the trouble to read and study 
the Constitution, how it came into being, ° 
why it was written as it was; how many of 
them ever read and studied Plessy v. Fergu- 
son (which they probably refer to in an 
offhanded manner), have read and studied 
Cumming v. Richmond County Board of 
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Education, Gong Lum y. Rice? How many of 
them who have copied the half-truth propa- 
gandists in deferring to John Marshall Har- 
lan’s-famous dissent to Plessy v. Ferguson 
without having taken the trouble to read it? 
And if they read it carefully, did they later 
read this same jurist’s masterpiece known 
as Cumming v. Richmond County Board of 
Education, which confirmed the pattern of 
thought regarding the right of the State to 
maintain separate schools for Negroes and 
white children? 

Unless these fundamental documents have 
been studied at first hand and have been 
digested as to spirit and message and funda- 
mental law, I submit that no editor, in or 
out of the South, has any fundamental right 
to level scorn and calumny against the South 
and the manner in which our people live 
and abide by the law. 

The South is not just some foreign coun- 
try which northern editors can abuse with- 
out injury to their own native land. In 
this age when billions are being given away 
to \“underdeveloped” peoples around the 
globe, why is it that these outside editors 
continue to take potshots at the South 
which has always lived by the Constitution 
since the day it was written by one of her 
greatest sons? Are these editors so bereft 
of vision that they can’t understand the 
need of the free peoples of the world to 
stand together which implies even more 
need that the people of our native land 
should so stand? If they don’t know this, 
why don’t the editors of the South stage 
such an answer to the suicidal and illogical 
propaganda that they can’t help but see? 

And in doing so, they might let this 
Nation known more about that phrase being 
tossed about so carelessly nowadays: “the 
law of the land.” ‘The law of the land is not 
what the Supreme Court says it is. How- 
ever, if soon the abusers of the South, under 
the spur of politics, don’t distinguish be- 
tween that phrase and their own baiting of 
the South, the law of the land will be no 
more, The Supreme Court was designed to 
help in interpreting new laws, not to make 
them. Through long custom it has learned 
to throw some out; but we repeat, it can’t 
make them. When it does, it usurps power. 

Only the Constitution itself is the law 
of the land. 

There never has been a nation so given to 
playing the game of follow the leader as ours, 
This is made easy by the development of the 
mediums of mass communication, and by the 
relative youth of our Nation as such, Our 
heritage has been one of freedom and free- 
dom of speech. Anyone with something to 
say has that right in this free land. Fads are 
quickly started and easily spread. Our news- 
men, ever alert for the latest story and all 
poised to pounce upon the next move, just 
simply bat the ball to the four corners. Wit- 
ness Elvis Presley and Frank Sinatra, neither 
of whom with the slightest melodious timbre 
in_his voice, who are built into great singers. 
Synthetic news supplies the need for head- 
lines when there is a void of real news. 

So our editors and their readers, accus- 
toméd to world-shaking events and headlines, 
insist on that sort of heady diet. When big 
war news dies out, most anything that re- 
sembles a thrill can shatter the silence. Not 
since reconstruction days, has this Nation 
fully forgotten how to belabor the South, and 
when the Supreme Court came out with its 
outrageous verdict of guilty against the South 
in May 1954, that slumbering hunger for the 
sensational grabbed it and ran, 

Every lawyer and every judge knows the 
fundamental process of law separating law- 
making from law-applying. How could this 
Nation welcome the verdict that white chil- 
dren must accept Negro children into their 
schoole if such was not welcome to both 
parties? Because the Nation has been al- 
lowed to look upon the South as some alien 
land where white folks steal the rights of 
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Negroes. This sectional miasma allows the 
Nation to remain blind to the real issue— 
constitutional government. A combination 
of ignorance or prejudice against the South 
sustains the outside press in its career of 
fanning animosities between the great seg- 
ments of our country. 

It is easy to say the other fellow is igno- 
rant; that’s what the outside editors say 
about us. A close study of the documents 
mentioned above should be answer enough, 
My contention that the sacrosanct editors 
have not relied on the record itself is borne 
out by an editorial that ran in one of the 
Nation’s greatest newspapers a few days 
after the May 17, 1954, edict was proclaimed 
by the Supreme Court. This editorial was 
captioned “Justice Harlan Concurs,” and de- 
veloped the false premise that Harlan, who 
had dissented from the Plessy v. Ferguson 
decision of 1896, would have. concurred in 
that biased and unconstitutional essay on 
sociology heralded as a Court decision in 
1954. It was obvious that the editors who 
wrote and ran that editorial had not studied 
the Cumming v. Richmond County Board 
of Education decision written by Harlan for 
the Supreme Court in 1899, in which he 
outlined clearly and eloquently the right of 
the States to regulate and control educa- 
tion—and it grew out ‘of a Negro school 
case in Georgia. Harlan would have dis- 
sented from the edict of May~17, 1954. 

I contend that there is too much igno- 
rance of history and the law rampant at 
the editorial level of the Nation. One of 
the great needs of our times is for the South 
to present facts of our laws and our cus- 
toms and our Constitution to the Nation. 

Another is that the various factions and 
so-called minorities forget their self-serv- 
ing identities and become citizens of the 
Nation. It is a puzzling fact that many 
Jewish organizations and Jewish-controlled 
segments of the mediums of communication, 
is siding with the NAACP in this vilifica- 
tion of the South. I asked one of my Jewish 
friends in New York why this is so. He 
answered: “You’ve never been a member of 
an outcast race.” There he hit. upon one 
of the dangerous half-truths. 

The Jews are not an outcast race; they 
have no business in history or in common 
sense making common cause with the Ne- 
groes against the South. The Jews have not 
just been important but eminent contribu- 
tors to civilization and to world culture. 
There has not been in this Nation any more 
prejudice against Jews than against practi- 


.cally every other so-called minority. The 


Irish have been the butt of ridicule and at 
one time bias. And likewise German immi- 
grants, and Swedish, and Scotch, and almost 
all others. Have any of these segments laid 


down and howled\as the Negroes of the 


NAACP brand are howling? 

My ancestors lived in the mountains of 
North Carolina. Hillbilly country, guitar- 
picking and feuding by inheritance. But 
they were Americans, having helped found 
and shape the Nation. The hillbillies are 
held up to ridicule and even to scorn in pub- 
lic and in private—on radio and television 
they are given their answer in laughter and 
in music. Who ever heard of a National 
Association for the Advancement of - Hill- 
billies? The hillbillies are too sane and theif 
sense of humor and their good sense are too 
sturdy for such foolishness. 


WHO 4S PREJUDICED? 


But speaking of prejudice, is there any 
greater prejudice rampant in this Nation at 
this moment than that against the South? 
It is so vicious and it is so pointed that poli- 
ticlans stand up in the Congress and in our 
national political conventions and spout the 
most insulting scorn at our heads. It is an 
open and infamous secret in these United 
States which we helped fashion that no man 
from the South could be elected President. 





Is that bias?. Much concern is expressed by 
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both major political parties as to whom the 
Negroes will accept—what deference is made 
to whom the South will prefer? Is that 
bias? 

The sacrosanct do-gooders say that we 
deny voting rights to the Negroes—what. are 
they denying to the South as a region? 
There are some 17 million Negroes in all the 
Nation. There are some 40 million white 
people in the South. Where sleeps democ- 
racy that our great editors defend s0 piously? 
In fact, what is democracy? Is it the rule 
of the people or is it the whim of nine men 
who by pious @dict misshape the processes of 
law and order in this;-the greatest land of 
freedom under the warmth of the sun? Sup- 
pose 5 of 9 other men were to come in and 
read Cumming v. Richmond County Board 
of Education and Gong Lum vy. Rice, then 
read carefully the 9th and 10th amendments 
to the Constitution and were to realize that 
the States have control of the education of 
their youth—what would be the law of 
the land? 

It is to be expected that Federal judges will 
follow along the radical direction that the 
Supreme Court pointed in its shameful abuse 
of power on May 17, 1954. What does that 
prove? It proves simply that judges are 
trained in the process of following prece- 
dent; something which didn’t mean a thing 
to the Court that day when it allowed Earl 
Warren, whose judicial qualifications for 
Chief Justice of that Court were practically 
nil, to hand down a decision making a mock- 
ery of precedent and constitutional law. If 
we depend on Federal judges to reverse the 
Supreme Court’s biased verdict, we will de- 
pend in vain. Most judges are trained to 
abide by the decision of the Court above. 
Nor could law and order proceed in any 
other way. 

Because there is too much prejudice in 
the Nation, at the level of its press and 
other media of communication, ever to~ex- 
pect them to correct their misconceptions of 
legal process and social customs, there re- 
mains the duty that the South unite in cor- 
recting the miasma before it is too late. 
They tell us that we must coddle the Negro 
because two-thir’s of the peoples of the 
world are colored. It also is a fact that 
most of the world’s peoples are non-Chris- 
tian. Must we becomé non-Christian to 
play their game? If we have the right to 
send Christian missionaries about . the 
world, isn’t it rightful that we live in our 
Own social traditions as we please? Since 
when has the American ideal sunk so low as 
to have some alien doctrines forced upon us? 
The hypocrites and political self-servers 
have gone far enough. 

The South always has been the bulwark of 
constitutional. government. The foreign 
elements that have forced their way through 
all kinds of pressure into our land, as if 
these United States. were the sociological 
preserves of the world, have never chosen to 
come South. The present craze of dividing 
our wealth with all the backward peoples of 
the world, granting them quotas to stake 
claims where we have carved a nation from . 
& wilderness, supinély letting their philos- 
ophies of world socialism stupefy our own 
customs and laws—these Tadical, liberal 
dangers can and will destroy this Nation. 
The leveling poison of communistic thought 
already has seeped into our national think- 


by the Warren Court as ample support of 


its May 17, 1954, edict, - 


It the South, through its publishers and 
through advertising that will have to be 
Paid for by southern and 
organizations, does not from 

eft ; ; 
Tha wing trend, it already is too om 
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As a starter, I suggest that the northern 
editors before they print any more of those 
South-bating distortions, ask themselves 
this question: which is more important, my 
patriotism or the acclaim of some ill-in- 
formed readers who might exult in this 
story? 





Piano and the Stool 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, once again it has become neces- 
sary for us to raise the national debt 
limit. Each time the debt limit is raised 
we increase the money supply, thus mak- 
ing it possible for labor leaders with in- 
ordinate power to validate unreasonable 
and impossible wage demands. 

Henry. Hazlitt, in the July 28 issue of 
Newsweek, presents this problem clearly. 
In describing our present situation, he 
said: 

A famous European clown used to have 
an act in which he would try to play a grand 
piano but find himself persistently thwarted 
because the stool was always in the wrong 
place. Whereupon he would try futilely to 
push the piano around to adjust it exactly 
to the stool. This is the Keynesian prescrip- 
tion. This is how we are trying to cure the 
present recession. We have legally made the 
unions so powerful that they can dictate 
their ternis to the Nation. Instead of, say, 


some 10 percent of the workers adjusting - 


their excessive wage rates to the realities in 
their own industries, 170 million people are 
being forced to pay higher prices for every- 
thing in an effort to adjust the whole econ- 
omy to the demands of the Reuthers and 
McDonalds. Meanwhile, most of our poli- 
ticians remain studiously ignorant of the real 
situation. ' 


Mr. Hazlitt’s penetrating analysis of 
the problem of inflation is important to 
each of us. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorpD 
I include the column entitled “Piano and 
the Stool” by Henry Hazlitt, which ap- 
peared in the July 28 issue of Newsweek. 

PIANO AND THE STOOL 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In 1936, Prof, Jacob Viner, reviewing John 
Maynard Keynes’ new book The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money, 
ventured a prediction that has proved, at 
least in part, remarkably prophetic: 

“Keynes’ reasoning,” he wrote, “points ob- 
viously to the superiority of inflationary rem- 
edies for unemployment over money-wage 
reductions. In a world organized in accord- 
ance with Keynes’ specifications there would 
be a constant race between the printing press 
and the business agents of the trade unions, 
with the problem of unemployment largely 
solved if the printing press could maintain 
a comustant lead and if only volume of em- 
ployment, irrespective of quality, is consid- 
ered important.” 

There may be some doubt whether the 
problem of unemployment has been largely 
solved. “But we have certainly been trying 
to solve it since 1936 in accordance with 
Keynes’ specifications, and we have certainly 
embarked upon a race between the printing 


‘ press and the trade unions. 


Take the current recession. There has 
been some recovery from the bottom. Mod- 
erate increases have occurred in industrial 
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production, retail sales, housing starts, the 
factory workweek, and total employment, 
Particularly striking has been the mainte- 
mance of personal income,-the rise of farm 
income, and the continued high level of 
consumer spending. 

PLANNED INFLATION 


But it is precisely the maintenance of high 
personal monetary income, in a period of 
smaller output, that points to the existence 
of inflation. With the index of industrial 
production down about 10 percent from a 
year ago, wholesale prices have risen and the 
Consumer Price Index for this May was 3.3 
percent higher than in May of.1957. The 
development that has caused most optimism 
in some quarters—the recent rise of the stock 
market to new high levels for 1958—finds a 
more plausible explanation in the fear of 
further dollar erosion than in the trend of 
corporate earnings. ‘ 

The 1958 inflation, like all inflation, is not 
the result of some inescapable plague. It is 
the deliberate creation of governmental pol- 
icy. Part of this is the approval by Congress 
of inflationary spending programs, to be paid 
for by a deficit expected to reach $10 billion 
to $12 billion in the current fiscal year. Part 
of it is the result of Federal Reserve policies 
reducing bank reserve requirements and forc- 
ing interest rates once more down to ultra- 
low levels (with Treasury bills yielding less 
than 1 percent). These policies have been 
reflected in an increase in total bank deposits 
and currency of $10 billion between April this 
year and a year ago. 


WE ADJUST TO REUTHER 


But has all this inflation worked? Has 
it, in fact, cured unemployment? True, 
the official estimate of employment was 920,- 
000 higher in June than in May. Yet be- 
cause of the flood of new graduates looking 
for jobs, the estimate of unemployment rose 
to 5.4 million, a 17-year high. This unem- 
ployment is still largely concentrated in such 
industries as automobiles and steel, with 
the steel industry still operating below 60 
percent of capacity. American automobiles 
and steel are being priced out of a full- 
capacity market by high prices caused by 
excessive production costs. Yet instead of 
any move to lower wage rates to adjust to 
reduce demand, the powerful nationwide 
unions in these industries have been forcing 
wage rates to new high levels. 

A famous European clown used to have an 
act in which he would try to play a grand 
piano but find himself persistently thwarted 
because the stool was always in the wrong 
place. Whereupon he would try futilely to 
push the piano around to adjust it exactly 
to the stool. This is the Keynesian pre- 
scription. This is how we are trying to cure 
the present recession. We have legally made 
the unions so powerful that they can dic- 
tate their terms to the Nation. Instead of, 
say, some 10 percen? of the workers adjust- 
ing their excessive wage rates to the realities 
in, their own industries, 170 million people 
are being forced to pay higher prices for 
everything in an effort to adjust the whole 
economy to the demands of the Reuthers 
and McDonalds. Meanwhile most of our 
politicians remain studiously ignorant of 
the real situation. 





Report on Soviet Vivisectionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Thomas R. Henry, 
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entitled “Report on Soviet Vivisection- 
ists”, which appeared in the Washington 
Star is a new low in human sadism and 
barbarity. 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
this brutality to unoffending animals ac- 
complish any useful purpose. It does 
prove, however, that by nerve cutting 
and other surgery the brain can be tam- 
pered with and made practically useless, 
and that humans, as well as dogs and 
cats, can be turned into robots or vege- 
tables. 

What an agreeable future to look for- 
ward to. Is this the penultimate of 
Soviet science? 

Maybe we had better be destroyed by 
science, utterly and completely, rather 
than exist under such conditions. 

Indeed we had better remember the 
words in the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew: 

And fear not them that kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul, but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell. 

REPORT ON SOVIET VIVISECTIONISTS 
(By Thomas R. Henry) 


Russian physiologists are experimenting 
with a weird state of death in life. 

They are severing surgically the nerve 
pathways of sight, hearing, smell, and-right- 
side-upness in puppies and cats. Thus a 
condition is created in which the animals 
are tompletely isolated. They stay in the 
world of the living but are not of it. 

The experiments are described by Drs. B. M. 
Klosovsky and E. N. Kosmarskaya of the de- 
partment of brain development of- the Soviet 
Academy of Medical Science in the Russian 
Bulletin of Biology and Medicine. 

The two kinds of animals react quite dif- 
ferently.. The puppies somehow adjust ac- 
tively to their empty world. The cats go into 
a deep sleep from which it is very difficult to 
arouse them and which continues until they 
die. Previous similar experiments with adult 
dogs are cited, however, in which the reac- 
tion was the same as with the cats, so age 
and the stage of brain development may be 
a deciding factor. 

ADULT DOG TESTED 


Klosovsky and Kosmarskaya, however, per- 
formed the operation on one adult dog and 
found that it behaved much like the puppies. 
In the dog, the physiologists report, “there 
was noted an alteration of periods-of vary- 
ing duration of being asleep and awake. The 
total duration of daytime sleep varied within 
wide limits and did not differ from the sleep 
of normal adult dogs. 

“During the time it was awake, which could 
exceed 5 hours in a day, the dog walked a lot, 
stood on its hind paws, and climbed out of 
its enclosure over low walls. When walking 
in a room with a large amount of furniture 
it stumbled over all the objects it encoun- 
tered. Finding itself between things or in 
a corner, it always left the spot by moving 
backwards. 

“On the first day after the operation it 
was observed that the animal had lost the 
feeling for the position of its body in space. 
We attempted to place it in the free area of 
the enclosure where it did not touch any- 
thing. It jumped high in the air with its 
paws placed wide apart, landing hard with 
its whole body. On the floor it threw out 
its paws wide and stretched with them until 
it encountered some object, after which it 
quieted down. If the object was moved away 
the Jump and all the phenomena following 
it were repeated again. All this was accom- 
panied by pronounced panting by the animal 
which lay with mouth open and tongue pro- 
truding. 
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“On the second day it was already stand- 
ing on half twisted, widely separated paws, 
but it did not walk. It was able to stand 
without touching anything. On the third 
day it began to walk about in the enclosure. 

“It was already eating independently the 
day after the operation. The correct slope 
of its head into the feeding trough was hin- 
dered by strong, sweeping movements from 
side to side. 

“On the second day it found the trough 
in the enclosure by itself and was taking 
meat just as it had done previous to the 
operation. It found the trough by itself and 
ate the food which had been left overnight: 
Its taste was fully preserved after the oper- 
ation since it always selected the meat from 
the trough and only after that did it eat the 
bread. It gnawed bones willingly, holding 
them down with its paws. There was at times 
an aggressive action toward puppies which 
approached its trough. It did not lose weight 
but even increased it considerably. 

“The behavior of the adult cats was the 
complete opposite. For 5 to 7 days after the 
operation they did not try to get up on their 
paws, but rather crept from place to place. 
They crawled about until they touched some 
object beside which they rapidly fell asleep. 
The sleep was extremely deep and was dis- 
turbed with difficulty by shaking the walls 
of the cage. The time awake did not exceed 
1 or_2 minutes. 

“Loss of feeling for the position of the 
body in space, however, was accompanied 
by the same phenomena which was observed 
in the dog the day following the operation. 
Jumping into the air, however, was accom- 
panied by a marked aggressive reaction. 
They howled loudly, bared their claws and 
hissed. Subsequently they did not show an 
inclination to touch some object and could 
sleep peacefully in a free space. 

“With a single exception they did not eat 
independently and it was necessary to feed 
them artificially. The cat which ate inde- 
pendently a week after the operation kept 
its weight for the entire 69 days of its life 
after exclusion of the senses. 


CATS’ REACTION GIVEN 


“The cats never woke up by themselves 
in order to eat, even if they had not been 
fed for 2 days. It was characteristic that 
during a strong irritation which was un- 
pleasant for them the adult cats never 
localized the irritation. A cat would hiss 
furiously, show its teeth, bare its claws, and 
beat its tail but never made any attempt to 
crawl away from the site of the irritation. 
There was a loss of any feeling for clean- 
liness which lasted for 2 or 3 weeks. Dur- 
ing this time the animals did not wash 
themselves, did not lick their coats and did 
not crawl away from a wet place.” 

The difference between cats and dogs de- 
prived of their senses, the experimenters 
believe, may be due to the evolutionary his- 
tory of the two species. 

In the United States there have been vari- 
ous experiments with human beings on the 
results of complete sensory deprivation but 
this has been achieved by such devices as 
lightless and soundless rooms. - 





Defeatism Has No Place in Nuclear War 
Studies . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 
IN THE ‘otan OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend ‘my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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am including an excellent § editoria) 
which appeared in the Nashville Tennes- 
sean on August 15, 1958. 

All of.us have been greatly perturbed 
hy the recent report that independent 
agencies under the direction of the De- 
partment of Defense are making studies 
on a possible surrender in event of an 
all-out nuclear attack. The following 
editorial concerning this report will in- 
terest all Members of Congress and I 
commend it to your reading: 

DEFEATISM Has No Puiace IN NUCLEAR War 
STupDIES 


No man has been more emphatic about 
the futility of nuclear war than President 
Eisenhower, who said in his United Nations 
speech that aggression must be checked be- 
fore it gathered sufficient momentum to 
destroy us all—aggressor and defender. 

But no good soldier, or citizen either, em- 
braces morale-breaking speculation on sur- 
render even before there is a clash of 
strength. This being true, it is easy to un- 
derstand the President’s reported anger over 
charges that the question of whether the 
United States should surrender in an all-out 
nuclear attack is being studied by inde- 
pendent agencies under Defense Department 
direction. 

In all haste, the Defense Department has 
told the President and Republican Senators 
that “there is no thought or plan for sur- 
render and the studies are only theoretical.” 
This is but a partial denial of the allega- 
tions by Gen. Thomas Phillips, retired, mili- 
tary analyst for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
The expert further said that scientists are 
proceeding on the assumption that Russia 
has achieved, or is rapidly gaining, inter- 
continental military superiority with mis- 
siles, and there has been no Official denial 
of this. 

For our part, we hope and are inclined to 
believe that the Defense Department actually 
has no defeatist attitude in making a neces- 
sary study on the destructive possibilities of 
nuclear attack, Mr. John B. Macauley, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense, has made 
a trip to the Senate to. explain that part of 
an overall study of the possibilities of an 
all-out war between this country and Rus- 
sia had included conditions under which 
either the Soviet Union or our own country 
might be forced to give up. This would be 
realistic theorizing or planning without de- 
noting any faintheartedness. 

Defense organizations have a right and 
duty to weigh all possibilities and probabili- 
ties, and it should also be in their province 
to estimate how long a nation could hold out, 
after devastating H-bomb attacks. 

We are sure that there is mo textbook mat- 
ter at West Point, for instance, indicating- 
when United States armies should surrender 
in warfare. But there must be estimates on 
when any unit's fighting power has been so 
gravely impaired by heavy casualties that its 
strength is debatable. 

We take pride in the marine spirit which 
gives no recognition at all to the word sur- 
render. There may be strategic withdrawals 
and plain retreats for this corps but that 
does not imply a lack of will to fight again 
when the proper time comes. , 


What interests the Defense Department at - 


this time, apparently, is the fact that nuclear 
war will be like nothing that ever occurred 
before, in that it will be a war on populations 
and industrial centers. The main objective 


‘will be to destroy the means of making war 


and the will to carry on. If casualties are to 
be estimated in the millions, as is being done 
by reasoned experts, we can feel sure that 
Soviet Russia’s scientists, military men, 
statesmen have also sought to estimate how 
much they could sustain and still” 
continue a war. But that would not meal 
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that they are putting surrender high on their 
list. : 

Denouncing “ballistic blackmail” in his 
latest speech, President Eisenhower pointedly 
said, “Pressures such as these will never be 
successfully practiced against America,” and 
his actions of recent weeks bear out this 
declaration. 

There is an impérative need to keep our 
defenses strong, cost what it may, but the 
greatest need is to prevent a nuclear war 
which might be started by somie madman— 
a war that might “destroy us all.” And the 
best news for mankind is that representative 
nations of the world are now centering their 
attention on this latter objective. 

Now is the time to emphasize that in the 
lexicon of the United States of America there 
is no such word as surrender, although we 
believe potential enemies already know this 
to be true, 





Remarks of Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin 
at the Benedict, Md., Celebration of 
the 300th Anniversary of Charles 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, I attended the Benedict, Md., 
portion of the tercentenary celebration 
currently being held in Charles County, 
Md. At that time, I had the privilege 
of listening to the remarks of the Honor- 
able Theodore R. McKeldin, Governor 
of Maryland. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include his speech in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

REMARKS OF Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN AT 
THE BENEDICT, MpD., CELEBRATION OF THE 
300TH ANNIVERSARY OF CHARLES COUNTY, 
AucustT 16, 1958 : 


The raid on Washington, starting with the 
landing here at Benedict in 1814, was the 
sharpest military humiliation ever inflicted 
upon the United States, not forgetting either 
Bull Run or Pearl Harbor. For a relatively 
small enemy force to scatter the civilian gov- 
ernment and burn the Capital put us in a 
worse light before the rest of the world than 
anything before or since. 

Some people may ask, then why remember 
it? Nations, like men, usually choose to bury 
in forgetfulness those occasions when they 
were exposed in a sorry plight. Even our 
enemy on that oveasion does not choose to 
remember Plattsburg, Fort McHenry, and 
New Orleans, Part of the inscription on Lord 
Cornwallis’ tomb in Westminster Abbey reads, 
“He defeated the Americans with great 
slaughter.” Yorktown is ‘consigned to ob- 
livion, 

But there are very good reasons for our 
ignoring the rule and including this event 
in our celebration of the tercentenary of 
Charles County. In the first place, it was a 
humiliation, but not a defeat. The war was 
not decided here. In fact, it may be argued 
Plausibly that the war of 1812 was not de- 
cided on any battlefield, but at the table 
around which the commissioners sat 
in Ghent. Gallatin, Clay, and John Quincy 

cone played such a bold and skillful 
terms 
game they emerged with that 


the world. 
Furthermore, it can be argued that what 
happened here and at Bladensburg was not 
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primarily a military, but a psychological de- 
feat. We underestimated the shrewdness of 
the foe. We assumed that he would strike at 
some objective of strategic importance, and 
from that standpoint the most important 
objective in this region was the harbor and 
city of Baltimore. So there we centered our 
defense, and the wily enemy seized the op- 
portunity to strike a blow that produced 
little military but terrible psychological ef- 
fects. 4 

It is well to remember that. I will go fur- 
ther and say that in 1958 it is imperative to 
remember that, because once more we are 
engaged in a struggle in which the psycholog- 
ical far outweighs the military factor. I 
mean the cold war with Russia, in which not 
a shot has be@n fired by the armies on either 
side, but in which nevertheless we have 
both suffered and dealt some heavy blows. 

We stand now in the same danger that 
threatened us in 1814. If we concentrate 
our defense at the wrong place it is easily pos- 
sible that we may have to undergo another 
humiliation as great as the burning of Wash- 
ington. ‘That must not happen, and the best 
way to prevent it is to consider carefully 
what we are doing now, and to make sure 
that it does not bear any resemblance to our 
mistakes in the past. 

It is true that today Baitimore is in no 
more danger than any other American city, 
so there is no temptation to concentrate all 
our forces there. But I have an uneasy sus- 
picion that again we may be underestimating 
our enemy. In the course that events have 
taken recently there is much more than a 
hint that he hopes that we will confine our 
defense almost if not quite exclusively te 
armament because it is not his purpose to 
strike us at that point. If we rely altogether 
on fire and steel, while he works with bland- 
ishment and betrayal, it is easily possible 
that we may suffer defeat before there is any 
clash on the field of battle. 


that danger again and again. Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s late opponent, Mr. Adlai Stevenson, 
has warned us. The wiser leaders of both 
parties in Congress have seen the danger and 
have cried out against it. Yet there is in 
the country at large a lethargy that is 
causing grave anxiety to all our responsible 
Officials. 

What is the explanation? The American 
people certainly are not mentally dull. They 
have lived in the midst-of the battle of ideas 
throughout the course of their national his- 
tory. In 1789 the Constitution of the United 
States was the boldest and most radical ex- 
periment in Government that had beén un- 
dertaken in a thousand years; and as Justice 
Holmes put it, “every year if not every day” 
since that time we have had “to risk our 
salvation” on some idea not yet proved. 
One might think that of all the nations in 
the world ours would be the readiest to accept 
the challenge of psychological warfare, and 
the quickest and most ingenious in its 
prosecution. But it is plainly not so. 

I am sure that one of our handicaps and, 
I suspect, the heaviest, is sheer incredulity. 
We have been so long a free people, we have 
been so thoroughly imbued with the princi- 


-ples of liberty, for so many generations we 


have drawn in belief in self-government 
with our mother’s milk, that we simply can- 
not believe that any man is serious when 
he denies the validity of our strongest con- 
victions. 

It is hard for a man to realize that what 
is utterly plain to him may-be a deep, dark 
mystery to another man, unless that. other 
man is half-witted. It is only too plain that 
our Russian opponents are not half-wittéd. 
On the contrary, they have proved again and 
again that they are very smart people in- 
deed. Hence a great many of our people 
have adopted a theory that is certainly 
doubtful and that may be highly dangerous. 


“eventually because they were false. 
President Eisenhower has warned us of - 
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It is the theory that communism ifs a con- 
spiracy against what the Communists know 
perfectly well is truth, but which they per- 
versely refuse to admit. 

There is no question that Communists 
have conspired, are conspiring, and will con- 
tinue to conspire against us. They make 
no bones about it. The visits of Mao to 
Moscow, and of Khrushchev to Peiping are 
frankly for the purpose of conspiring against 
the democracies of the West. They are called 
consultations on mg¢ans of common defense, 
but that is only diplomatic language for a 
conspiracy. If you want to be nasty about 
it—and the Russians do—the same word can 
be applied to the visits of MacMillan to 
Washington, and the visits of Dulles to all 
quarters of the earth. 

But to term communism itself a conspir- 
acy is an abuse of the term. Communism is 
a system of government. To my way of 
thinking, it is also very close to a religion— 
a form of devil’worship, as I see it, but devil 
worship is a religion. So when I hear a man 
speak of the Communist conspiracy, I sus- 
pect that the man is not thinking clearly, 
and to fail to think clearly at this time is 
dangerous. 

For we know by experience that thorough 
going hypocrisy will inevitably betray itself 
in the end, and as a rule that end comes 
fairly soon. But a fanatic is not a hypo- 
crite. He may be utterly wrong, insanely 
wrong, but he will not betray himself be- 
cause he is not a liar and there is nothing 
to betray. Therefore he makes a tough and 
durable opponent, and handling him calls for 
intelligence and skill, as well as strength. 

The Communist form of government has 
endured since 1918, that is to say, for 40 
years, and instead of subsiding, it has spread 
over half the world. This is not proof of its 
validity. Many other false ideas have flour- 
ished as prodigiously, yet have collapsed 
I am 
convinced that the same fate awaits commu- 
nism; but I am not convinced that the men 
propagating it are any less sincere than the 
men who carried the green banner of Islam 
from India to the middle of France 13 cen- 
turies ago. 

If this is true, then we should beware of 
the American tendency to regard the thing- 
as a mere plot, enormously greater, but of 
the same kind, as the plot that led to 
the assassination of Lincoln. Conspirators 
against government rely on violence and may 
be put down by force; but the propagators 
of a faith are most successful when they 
rerly, not on force but on persuasion, and 
they can be put down only by more effective 
persuasion. 

So, when we rely on nuclear bombs car- 
ried by guided missiles to repel communism, 
I am apprehensive that we may be repeating 
the mistake we made when we prepared to 
resist the British at Baltimore, only to have 
them land at Benedict and burn Washington 
before we could turn around. Military 
strength is essential to our national sur- 
vival, of course; but it is not the most effec- 
tive means of maintaining our national in- 
fluence, and maintenance of that influence is 
essential if we are not only to survive, but 
also to prosper. 

I have no enthusiasm for the continued 
existence of the United States as a hermit 
nation, as China existed for many centuries, 
refusing all contact with the rest of the 
world, and slowly sinking into intellectual 
sterility and moral corruption. Rather than 
that, I would prefer the fate of ancient 
Athens, overwhelmed and destroyed by su- 
perior force, but leaving a name that has 
been a synonym for glory for more than 2,000 
years. 

I do not apprehend. the destruction. We 
have never been defeated by military force. 
Even at Bladensburg the disaster was 
brought about by muddled thinking, not by 
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the physical power of the foe. I respect 
the size and strength of the Red army, and 
I have no wish to encounter it if an encoun- 
ter can be honorably avoided. But I do not 
fear it, as I greatly fear the kind of muddled 
thinking that piles up defenses where the 
enemy is not going to sirike, and leaves 
unguarded the vital point. 

In this old war the strongest defense of 
America is not her armament, but her skill 
in maintaining the kind of government that 
provides the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Her defense is strengthened most 
when she strengthens her reputation for lib- 
erty at home and justice abroad. Behind 
that defense she can give to the Russian, or 
any other menace, the scornful retort of 
Brutus: 


“There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not.” 





Socialists, Democrats, and 
Walter Reuther 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, when a ship 
piles up on a well-known reef, while the 
captain thought he was sailing a true 
and proper course, it may be interesting, 
although far too late, to determine the 


winds and the tides that carried him to “ 


his fateful end. 

The American ship of state is sailing 
straight into reef-infested waters. Even 
now, the submerged reefs are scratching 
the barnacles from the bottom of the 
ship. The next reef may well be fatal 
to our Republic. 

Now is the time to determine the 
winds and the tides that have taken us 
so far from our charted course, and to 
correct our bearings before disaster 
overtakes us. 

I believe that 80 percent of Americans 
would say that they are opposed to so- 
cialism, that they believe that our free- 
enterprise and profit system has given 
us the highest standard of living ever 
known. There is no Socialist or Com- 
munist country which we desire to imi- 
tate. You cannot have a_ Socialist 
government without absolute dictator- 
ship over our lives and our property. 

The road to socialism, like the road to 
hell, is paved with promises of material 
security from the cradle to the grave. 
Like Satan, who offered Jesus the whole 
world in exchange for His soul, we now 
hear, and too often listen to, the siren 
voices of socialism promising us the 
whole world, but they never mention the 
price, dictatorship. 

From whenee come these magnetic 
voices which have distorted the compass 
ef our ship? They began as a whisper 
in 1905 when the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society was organized by Upton Sin- 
clair, Jack London, and other so-called 
intellectuals. Their objective was to or- 
ganize student Socialist clubs in every 
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college and university. Of course Har- 
vard University had one of the first so- 
ci2ties, and many of its alumni were 
prominent figures in the first New Deal. 

Harold Rugg and John Dewey, fathers 
of progressive education, were affiliates 
of the organization. Columbia Univer- 
sity drew heavily from among the affili- 
ates of this society to rewrite our text- 
books to conform to Socialist ideologies. 

Walter Reuther was the founder and 
first president of the chapter at Wayne 
University. This is not surprising, as he 
is a third-generation Socialist. Reuther 
still embraces socialism as a utopian 
dream. - 

In 1921 the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society changed its name to the League 
for *ndustrial Democracy, just a wolf in 
sheep's clothing. 

In 1933 Reuther and his brother, Vic- 
tor, went. to Russia and became further 
enamored with Russian socialism. It was 
from there that the famous letter was 
written to “Dear Mel and Glad’— 
Bishop—extolling socialism in Russia 
and closing with: 

Carry on the fight for a Soviet America. 


Victor wrote the letter and signed it 
“Vic and Wal.” Walter disclaims the 
letter but the Bishops do not. 

Walter and his two brothers helped to 
conduct a meeting at.which the Com- 
munist National Student League and the 
Social Student League were merged into 
the American Student Union. John L. 
Lewis referred' to Reuther as an earnest 
Marxist. 

Socialism has not come by revolution 
but by encroachment and infiltration 
into government. Stephen Rauslenbush 
of the League for Industrial Democracy 
said: 

One good man * * * inside the Depart- 
ment of Interior or the Treasury, can do more 
to perfect the technique of control over in- 
dustry, than a hundred men outgjde. 


He entered the United Statés Depart- 
ment of the Interior and became head 
of the Planning Section of the Power 
Division. Now he is economic consultant 
to the United Nations. Harry Dexter 
White entered Treasury. Adolph Berle 
became Assistant Secretary of State. He 
said: 

The Government will enter into direct 
fianancing of activities now supposed_to be 
private, and a continuance of that direct 
financing must be inevitably that the Gov- 
ernment will ultimately control and own 
these activities: Over a period of years, the 
Government will own most of the produc- 
tive plants of the United States. 


Paul Porter, another socialist planner, 
as Division Head of the War Labor 
Board, said: 

All natural resources * * * all banks, in- 
surance companies, and public utilities, all 
basic industries and the manufacture of steel, 
automobiles, and textiles shall be public prop- 
erty. All owners of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
land, buildings, or equipment affected shall 
be required to surrender them in return for 
commonwealth bonds. 


That, my friends, is the program ahead 
for us under the dictatorship of the so- 
cialist leaders. Who is their leader? 
Walter Reuther. I say this because he 
has been identified as founder and first 
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president of the Wayne University Chap- 
ter of the Intercollegiate Socialist So. 
ciety which had changed its name by 
then to the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, a change in form but not in sub- 
stance. 

Then came the A. D. A.—Americans for 
Democratic Action—and the P. A. C— 
Political. Action Committee—of the 
Cc. I. O. whose president was Walter 
Reuther. After the merger of A. F. L. 
and C. I. O., the Political Action Commit- 
tee became COPE—Committee on Poli- 
tical Education—headed, guided and di- 
rected by Walter Reuther, with all of the 
financial power of the A. P. L.-C. I. O. at 
his command. This is the most power- 
ful poltical combine in America. It 
elects Senators and Congressmen who 


~ will be completely subservient to it. 


Upton Sinclair, one of the founders of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
realized that the Marxist Socialist Party 
could not win as such, and urged the 
change in name to the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. He said: 

When I set out to take over the Democratic 
Party in California, many socialists were dis- 
pleased. 


But—he said— 

when I ran on the Socialist Party ticket with 
the slogan ‘End Poverty in California’ I re- 
ceived only 60,000 votes. Later when I ran 
on the same slogan on the Democratic ticket 
I received 879,000 votes. So I know it will be 
the Democratic Party and not the Socialist 
Party which will bring this great change to 
America. 


I fully agree. 

When asked by an investigating com- 
mittee of Congress: 

Are you a Communist? 


Reuther replied: 
A Socialist yes, a Communist, no. 


My answer to that reply is “A chicken 
is an egg before it is hatched.” 

I have tried to show you an unbroken 
chain from the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society—1905—to the Committee on Po- 
litical Education which in its 53 years of 
existence has created an interlocking di- 
rectorate within the Federal Govern- 
ment. 





Cost of Mimerals Stabilization Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the minerals stabilization program 
as proposed in S. 4036 as reported by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is the last hope we have for keep- 
ing in operation what few lead-zine 





mines we now have left. It is this bill or 


no bill. 

Considerable speculation, has bent 
made as to the cost. I have obtained 
from reliable sources the information, 
that the maximum cost for the coming 
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year would be $156,957,500, and the total. 


maximum cost for a 5-year period would 
pe $454,787,500. 

Copper purchases will be made for only 
1 year, and then only if for stockpile pur- 
chase at 27% cents per pound or less. 
Copper on the London Metal Exchange is 
now about 28.5 cents per pound delivered 
New York and United States custom 
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smelter price is 27 cents. If the upward 
price trend of recent trading should con- 
tinue, domestic copper price could ex- 
ceed 2714 cents and there would be no 
stockpile purchases made under provi- 
sions of S. 4036. 

The maximum stabilization, bonus, 
and incentive payments proposed are as 
follows: 




















, Total 
Bill reference Mineral Annual maximum Maximum payment annual 
quantit } Maxigium 
: payeneatt 
o a 
ie O01 _..- at ee eeeasnonsd Copper..-.-.. 150,000 tons... .....-.- 27.5 cents P/bb_.-...-- $82, 500, 000 
Oils, 101 aNd. gi adesbatteacvvwces dove EGE c ce 350,000 toms_.........- 3.9 cents P/bb__......- | 27,300, 000 
201 |. .xcedteetdaeie teed tes i OO wad BOUTON ai cccccsecen 1,125 cents P/bb_.....- | 2, 250, 000 
- Bees. 102 and....-... ia laiheiisin ey nsatbih Beniiits dy Os, cialis 550,000 toms... ......-- 2.9 cents P/bb_.......- | $1, 900, 000 
201 3... nnn iitvaecatel santa nteilae a panied 5 2,000 tons_............} 0.55 cents P/bb_......- | 1¢980, 000 
ie. 101. ....Lcadasbeatarserkcowtsesan Fluorspar_-_.| 180,000 tons_........-- $13.per ton... -...<.--- | 2,340, 000 
D0 ...--scbbdaksencetes Macbivapess Tungsten. __| 375,000 units..........- $18 per unit. __- --| 6,750, 000 
Be, 401. .. ..<..ccidedbineticiedicadl > aie anol Beryl......- 1,000 tons_____- $70 per ton. _- i 70, 000 
Do... .cneapitiiela theta Sabied Chromite _ . .7° 50,000 tons. _ _ -- .| $35 per ton_..-- : | 1, 750, 000 
DO .. oo cwcctieein pti aleainnadee as Columbium- | 50,000 pounds. -......- $2.35 P/bb_..._- out 117, 500 
tantalum. | 

Tota] Se AR SI io chs a inn 1G asin dan anites + neg ewpedacnaspuedguevednenan-chepedanes 156, 957, 500 

Less copper, 1 year only equals succeeding years. a 
ein trin. Ge. 52h. ~ inde elt oe ne dete dnc Dee ake Seance cddesappectendenbenanceseecuithegtoe sates 74, 457, 500 
4years at this maximum ------...--....----.----------------------------------------- 20+ --- 22-2 2------- | 297, 830, 000 
Total estimated 5-year maximum cost ......-..---.- 454, 787, 500 





1 Estimated 50 producers eligiblé for maximum bonus on lead production. 
2 Estimated 90 producers eligible for maximum bonus on zinc production. 


The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 100 Years 
Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALMORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago, August 21, 1858, Abraham 
Lincoln lost a political debate to 
Stephen Douglas, but won the first 
round of his successful battle to win the 
Presidency of the United States. 

Stephen A.-Douglas, the most power- 
ful political figure in the United States 
s that time, went on to political obliv- 

The magnetic charm, the unassail- 
able integrity, and honesty, the great 
faith and devotion to the preservation 
of the Union of Abraham Lincoln won 
for him the Presidency of the United 
States and a place in world history and 
in the hearts of the people of the world 
that still burns with a bright flame and 
still holds out hope for an honorable 
world peace for all nations. 

I am including with my remarks the 
following account of the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates of 100 years ago. 

AN ANNIVERSARY THIS WEEK-——LINCOLN-Dovuc- 
LAS DEBATES AFTER 100 YEARS 
(By George W. Grupp) 

One hundred years ago Thursday—August 
21, 1858—Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas met in Ottawa, Ill.,-for the first of 
their famous seven joint debates. 

The air was fiilled with excitement that 
day. Twelve thousand persons gathered to 

the orators. There were parades be- 
wes Seneca ee And when the 
made a , their re- 

ahied wt sot dee 
the zenith of stump campaign- 


At stake was a seat in the United States 
Senate. Douglas was running for reelec- 
tion as United States Senator from [Illinois 
and Lincoln was trying to gain his seat. 

The issue was slavery and States rights. 
Douglas believed the States should decide 
whether slavery would be permitted. Lin- 
coln contended that it should—and would— 
be decided on a national basis. 


THE ORATORS: A DESCRIPTION 


The orators presented a sharp contrast. 
Stephen A. Douglas was the most powerful 
man in the Senate. He was the most in- 
fiuential person in the Democratic Party, and 
one of the best known politicians in the 
United States. 


Lincoln was merely a country lawyer who 
was practically unknown outside the State 
of Iilinois. Even though Lincoln was 5 years 
the senior of Douglas, he was only at the 
sunrise of his political career while Douglas 
was at about the sunset of his political 
career. 


Both Douglas and Lincoln started out in 
life as poor boys, but Lincoln was the poorer. 
Both had toiled with their hands, Douglas 
as a farmer and cabinetmaker, and Lincoln 
as a farmer and railsplitter. 

Lincoln and Douglas were self-made men 
except that the Little Giant had some formal 
elementary education. Both were lawyers. 
Douglas was a natural leader and master 
of men; Lincoln, however, did not possess 
the same degree of these advantages. Both 
were politicians and ambitious. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION 


Neither of them advocated slavery, but 
each had a different point of view and 
method of dealing with it. Douglas sup- 
ported the Dred Scott decision and Lincoln 
opposed it. Douglas did not care had the 
individual States voted on slavery. Lincoln 
did not believe a house divided against itself 
could endure. 

They had great respect for each other in 
spite of their being political opponents. 
When Douglas heard that Lincoln had been 
nominated the Republican candidate for 
United States Senator he said: 

“I shall have my hands full. He is the 
strong man of his party—full of wit, facts, 
dates—and the best stump speaker, with his 
droll ways and dry jokes.. He is as honest as 
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he is shrewd; and if I beat him my victory 
will be hard won.” 

In his opening speech of his campaign, 
at Chicago on July 9, 1858, Douglas said 
Lincoln was “a kind, amiable, and intelli- 
gent gentleman, a good citizen, and an hon- 
orable opponent.” Can anyone imagine 
Harry 8S. Truman, with his campaign phi- 
losophy of “Give ‘em hell,” paying such a 
compliment to his opponent as Douglas did 
to Lincoln? 

And can anyone imagine Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt standing arm in arm with Herbert 
Hoover on a hotel balcony during their cam- 
paign as Douglas and Lincoln did at Free- 
port? 

HOW THEY LOOKED 

As they stood on that balcony there was 
a remarkable contrast between them. Doug- 
las, about 5 feet tall, had a round face, thick 
neck, and Napoleonic shape of head. He 
wore a fancy ruffled shirt, a dark blue coat 
with shiny buttons, light trousers, highly 
polished shoes, and a white soft hat. He 
looked the picture of success. 

In contrast, Lincoln, 6 feet 4 inches tall, 
had a lean, homely, sorrowful face, stooped 
shoulders, and a general ungainly appear- 
ance. He wore an old high stovepipe hat, 
a coarse rusty looking coat with sleeves too 
short, and baggy-looking trousers which were 
so short that they showed his unpolished 
rough boots. 

When the candidates arrived at the seven 
cities for joint debate on separate special, 
or regular, railroad trains they were greeted 
with a salute of artillery guns. Then a band 
of music escorted them to their hotel. 

Another procession formed with a band of 
music as they wended their way from the 
hotel to the speaking grounds where they 
usually arrived about 2 in the afternoon. 
In these processions the candidates added 
color. For example, at Freeport, Douglas 
rode in a splendid carriage drawn by white 
horses. “Old Abe’’ rode with a dozen dirt 
farmers in an old-fashioned Pennsylvania 
Dutch hay wagon drawn by six horses with 
the driver riding on one of the wheel horses. 


THOUSANDS WERE THERE 


Fifteen to twenty thousand persons at- 
tended each of these debates with the ex- 
ception of Quincy and Alton debates where 
fewer persons turned out because of their 
opposition of Douglas and because they were 
not particularly interested in Lincoln. 

The people poured into Ottawa, Freeport, 
Jonesboro, Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy, 
and Alton on foot, on horseback, on wagons, 
on special railroad trains; and for the Alton 
debate a river steamer was chartered to carry 
hundreds across the Mississippi River from 
St. Louis. 

There has never been. anything like this 
political election campaign in the history 
of the United States. The country was 
aroused over the slavery question in both the 
North and in the South. The citizens took 
an active interest in the political welfare and 
preservation of institutions of this country 
which would put to shame some American 
citizens of today. 


THE CROWDS WERE EAGER 


Here is how a reporter for the New York 
Evening Post, September 24, 1858, described 


‘the public interest and crowds at the de- 


bates: 

“It ig astonishing how deep is the interest 
in politics these people take. Over long 
weary miles, hot and dusty prairies, the pro- 
cessions of eager partisans come, on foot, on 
horseback, in wagons drawn by horses and 
mules; men, women, and children, old and 
young; the half sick, just out of the iast 
shake; children in arms, infants at the ma- 
ternal fount, pushing on-in the clouds of 
dust and beneath the blazing sun; settling 
down at the towns where the meetings are 
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with hardly a chance for sitting, and even 
less opportunity for eating, waiting in anx- 
ious groups for hours at the places of speak- 
ing, amid the war of artillery, the music of 
the bands, the waving of banners, the huz- 
zahs of the crowd as delegation after dele- 
gations appears, the cry of the peddlers 
vending all sorts of ware, from infallible 
cures to monster watermelons in slices to 
suit the purchasers—combine to render the 
occasion one scene of confusion and commo- 
tion. 

“The hour of 1 arrives and a perfect rush 
is made for the grounds; a column of dust 
rises to the heavens and fairly deluge those 
who are hurrying on through it Then the 
speakers come with flags, banners, and 
music, surrounded by the cheering partisans. 
Their arrival at the grounds and immediate 
approach to the stand is the signal for 
shots to rend the heavens. They are intro- 
duced to the audience amid prolonged and 
enthusiastic cheers; they are interrupted 
by frequent applause and they sit down 
finally amid the same uproarious demonstra- 
tion. 

“The audience sit or stand patiently 
throughout the debate, and as the last word 
is spoken, make a break for their homes, 
first hunting up lost members of their fami- 
lies, getting their scattered wagonloads 
together, and as daylight fades away, enter- 
ing again upon the broad prairies and slowly 
picking their way back to the place of 
beginning.” 

DOUGLAS, THE ORATOR 

Douglas always addressed his audiences 
with a finely modulated voice which could 
reach the utmost limits of the crowd. Lin- 
coln, in contrast, with his thin, unmusical 
voice had to lift it to a high pitch in order 
that the people on the outer edge of the 
crowd could hear him. 

The greatness of Douglas was so exagger- 
ated that any dogmatic statement he made 
carried more weight with the audiences than 
the profoundest arguments of “Old Abe.” 

In spirit Douglas was aggressive, alert, and 
combative. In manner he was either arro- 
gant or patronizing. Lincoln, on the other 
hand, was imperturbable and slow in getting 
started. But as he proceeded he gained as- 
surance and spoke in a natural and convinc- 
ing power, and often rose to eloquence. 

The debates had brought the two men to a 
common level to test their intellectual 
strength. The crowds were not disappointed 
with the strength of Douglas, but they were 
amazed by the unexpected power of Lincoln. 


At the beginning of the campaign, before 
the joint debates, and in spite of the op- 
position of his friends, Lincoln announced 
the main issue of the debates. It was: “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. 
I believe this Government cannot endure 
permanently, half slave and half free. I do 
not expect thé house to fall—but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing, or all the other, * * * Either 
all the opponents of slavery will arrest the 
further spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction, or its 
advocates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the States, old 
as well as new, North as.well as South. 


LINCOLN’S FRIENDS WORRIED 


Lincoln’s stand made many of his friends 
shiver for they believed he would easily be 
delivered into the hands of Douglas because 
the “Little Giant” in opening his campaign, 
and before agreeing to the joint debates, 
made a terrific attack on Lincoln’s stand, by 
declaring: “Lincoln advocates boldly and 
clearly a war of sections, a war of the North 
aginst the South, of the free States against 
the slave States—a war of extermination—to 
be continued relentlessly until the one or the 
other shall be subdued, and all the States 
shall become either free or become slave.” 





\ 
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Lincoln denied that he advocated war for 
he believed the slavery question could be 
solved with peaceful methods and without 
bloodshed. Lincoln denied the implied 
charges of Douglas’ 7 questions. 

Then Lincoln asked Douglas 4 questions. 
In his second question he asked: “Can the 
people of the United States territory, in a 
lawful way, against the wishes of any citi- 
zen of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the formation of 3 
State constitution? 

Douglas’ reply to that question reelected 
him as United States Senator from Illinois, 
but 4t lost for him the Presidency of the 
United States for he had offended the south- 
ern bloc. And it was then that Lincoln is 
reported to have said to Joseph Medill of the 
Chicago Tribune: “Now I have won the place 
that he was playing for”—meaning the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 





Helping Hand for Mideast Is a Better 
Way to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower’s address before the United 
Nations General Assembly on the Middle 
East Situation brought hopes of peace. 
It offered encouragement, and a work- 
able basis for a solution to many prob- 
lems confronting the Arab countries. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I want to include a very fine 
editorial which appeared in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean on August 14, 1958. 
The first paragraph of that editorial ex- 
presses the opinion of many of us who 
believe our country’s position is much 
stronger since President Eisenhower re- 
affirmed our policy as champion of small 
nations. 

The editorial follows: 

HELPING HAND FoR MrmpeastT Is a BETTER WAY 
TO PEACE 
The United States world position is 


stronger today, now that President Eisen- . 


hower has reaffirmed his country’s tradi- 
tional position as the friend and champion 
of small nations as they strive for in- 
dependence and security. 

And hopes for peace in the Middle East are 
encouraged by his call on the United Nations 
for firmer action while sponsoring an inter- 
national program for regional development 
in that backward area. 

The most important aspects of the Presi- 
dent’s speech before the United Nations 
General Assembly were his repudiation of a 
status quo stand and the offer to work for 
an Arab renaissance. He would do this in 
company with others, even Soviet Russia, 
without trying to create the opinion that it 
would be an exclusive American attainment. 
There is a touch of humility here which 
should be helpful. : 

No sensational surprises were forthcoming 
as the representatives of some 80 nations 
listened to the United States chief of state, 
who had previously stirred them with his 
atoms-for-peace speech. 

On this occasion, much of what he was to 
say could be anticipated, since his thinking 

had been outlined by perceptive news re- 
porters. But there was gratification in the 


unfolding of a program which, though not 
entirely original, offered a friendly hand to~ 
all Arabs and called for an international 
police force to meet emergencies. 

United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold had already outlined-a path 
for Middle East stability which touched on 
some of the subjects mentioned by Mr. Eisen- 
hower. But surprisingly enough, some of the 
most vocal Arab nations gave it a hostile 
reception. They will not be so quick to criti- 
cize Mr. Eisenhower's program, it is to be 
hoped. 

Now that the United States has laid down 
a policy of noninterference in the political 
affairs of Arab nations, so long as they are n 
of the violent kind to threaten peace, even 
Mr. Nasser, who was not mentioned in yester- 
day’s address, should see its potentialities, 
There is imagination in the proposal for 
Arabs to band together, making their plans 
and starting things off with their own money, 
to speed water development, protect health, 
improve education, industry, and agriculture, 

Precedent for such an institution will be 
found in the Organization of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, which helped distribute 
Marshall plan aid for Western Europe. Or 
the plan could be likened to enlargement of 
the TVA principle which should have har- 
nessed the waters of the Jordan ere now but 
for the inability of affected nations to agree, 

As was to have been expected, Mr. Eisen- 
hower defended intervention in Lebanon and 
Jordan by his country and Britain, and at 
least he came off better in this respect than 
did Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko in try- 
ing to pin- an aggressor label on the Western 
Powers. The fact that some marines were at 
that moment leaving Lebanon had its effect, 

Admirable restraint was shown in refusing 
to center an attack on Russia, although that 
nation was indirectly accused of ballistic 
blackmail, and the United States record was 
held up for comparison. 

Some of the Near East’s problems, such as 
that involving the Arabs and Israelis, were 
passed over for the obvious reason that 
nobody knows the answers, and it can be 
regretted that. no solution, even tentative, 
was Offered for the Palestine refugee problem 
which will have to be solved some day. 

Among the Assembly members there must 
have been a realization that this speech was 
not a production of Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
who appeared smilingly on the scene after 
his Chief had been escorted from the r0s- 
trum. It is only accurate reporting to note 
that the welcome he received was less than 
enthusiastic. Instead, he seemed to be ex- 
periencing an embarrassing aloneness until 
the television picture faded out. 

New advisers have appeared at the White 
House, and if that means the end of catch- 
as-catch-can pélicies of negation, so much. 
the better for all. 





Effect of Metal Mining Depression Upoa 
Business Communities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the de 


vastating effect of the depression in metal. 


q 


mining upon the business comm ae 
which serve the miners and upon the 0p 
erators of small mines are illustrated by 
the foltowing telegrams: — 
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Butte, Monr., August 18, 1958. ~ 
Hon. Congressman LEE Merca.r, = 
: Washington, D.C.: 

Desperate situation in Butte businesses 
dosing. Others in dire financial straits. Six- 
teen thousand less people according to R. E. 
Polk Co. Passage of minerals bill is a must 
to help save this community. Stockpiling 
of strategic metals such as copper is not, 
repeat not, a waste of taxpayers’ money but 
an investment in America’s defense. - Re- 
member dire need for copper during World 
War II. We urge your complete cooperation. 

MONTANA RESOURCES, INC. 
Butte, Monr., August 16, 1958. 
Congressman LEE METcaLr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Due to the low prices of lead and zinc I 
have had to cease mining these minerals 
from my Philipsburg properties. My man- 
ganese operation has also ceased due to the 
closing of the Government depot at Butte. 

I noted in tonight’s newspaper that the 
House Rules Committee has cleared for 
House action a program for domestic min- 
erals production. Do you hold any hope for 
the passage of this legislation now before 
Congress? 

PETe ANTONIOLI, Sr. 





The United States Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
sentative from the State of New York, 
Iam proud of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy which is located 
in our great State. 

The United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, the youngest of the Federal 
service academies, is situated on 68 acres 
of land at Kings Point on the north 
shore of Long Island Sound, approxi- 
mately 20 miles east of New York City. 

Following the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the Corps was estab- 
lished on March 45, 1938. The Academy 
was completed and dedicated on Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
— dedication message to the Academy 


This Academy serves the’ merchant marine 
as West Point serves the Army and Annap- 
olis the Navy. 


Although it came into existence just 
prior to World War II, the war years saw 
the growth of Academy tradition and the 
development of its program. Through- 
out the war cadet-midshipmen served 
aboard merchant ships in combat zones 
the world over. Many of the young men 
who weré among the first graduates of 
the Merchant Marine Academy were also 
among those who gave their lives in serv- 
ice _ their A 

€ part that the cadet-midshipmen 
of the United States merchant marine 
Played in the war against Japan can be 
seen in the words of the telegram that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur sent to the 
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superintendent of the Academy on Octo- 
ber 16, 1945. General MacArthur's tele- 
gram read as follows: 

I have directed that the surrender sword 
of Vice Admiral Uguaki, who commanded the 
Japanese naval forces of northern Honshu 
and Hokkaido, be forwarded. to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., as a memento of the valiant 
service rendered by the sons of the Academy 
in our struggle in the Pacific. 


The value of merchant marine train- 
ing, such as the Academy at Kings Point 
offers, was brought out in the testimony 
given by Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 
USMS, superintendent of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, in 
the Senate hearings held on merchant 
marine training and education, in Oc- 
tober 1955. In his statement to the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States Senate, Rear Admiral 
McLintock said: 

You will be interested to know that we 
have had official shipping visitors from Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Denmark, Greece, 
Spain, Israel, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines, seeking to study 
our training so that they might adapt it to 
their own, and continuing their interest by 
further visits and by correspondence. This 
greatly enhances our maritime prestige gen- 
erally and cements understanding. 

I think it is true to say that men who fol- 
low the seafaring profession, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, understand the basic 
principles of fair play and of courage under 
stress, and demonstrate, as during a rescue, 
democracy at its best. Such a spirit we 
build here. 


Superintendent McLintock went on to 
say: 

On the matter of making the sea their 
career our figures compare favorably with 
the other schools. This has been borne out 
by the review of maritime training pre- 
pared by the Maritime Administration and 
is further supported by the résumé of the 
industry survey made by the committee. 

I am happy to note that steamship com- 
panies report more Kings Point graduates on 
their rolls than graduates of the State mar- 
itime academies. As a matter of interest, 


our cadet-midshipmen serving aboard ship. 


during the profitable year at sea find that 
Kings’ Point graduates are in great majority. 

Others will speak of the importance of the 
well-trained ship’s officer in war and of his 
key role in any operation. I speak also of 
his vital importance in peace. * * * There 
is scarcely a ship at sea under our flag at 
this moment that does not have on her 
bridge or in her engineroom officers educated 
here; keeping those ships and their cargoes 
of men and merchandise on the right course 
and delivering the goods through any 
weather. Just back us up and these men 
will see us through. 


The term “cadet-midshipman” indi- 
cates the dual status that a young man 
holds at the Kings Point Academy. He 
is a cadet of the United States Merchant 
Marine Corps and a member of the 
United States Naval Reserve. A candi- 
date must meet naval requirements, 
Physically and otherwise, as a requisite 
for appointment. 

After completing their plebe or fresh- 
man year at the Academy, cadets are as- 


-signed to 1 year of sea duty. Under the 


watchful eye of experienced seamen, the 
cadet-midshipman has actual shipboard 
experience in addition to studying texts 
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and lessons. Upon his return from 
learning the ways of the sea and sea- 
men, he completes his second- and first- 
class years of collegiate-level work. 
Upon graduation from the Academy all 
cadet-midshipmen receive their licenses 
as either deck or engineer officers. They 
are also commissioned ensign, USNR and 
receive the degree of bachelor of science. 

Like graduates of West Point, Annapo- 
lis, and the Air Force Academy they are 
ready to serve their country in our Na- 
tion’s merchant marine—our fourth arm 
of national defense. 





Weekly Broadcast of Congressman Celler 
Over Radio Station WINS, New York, 
Sunday, August 17,1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the transcript of my re- 
marks over radio station WINS, New 
York, Sunday, August 17, 1958: 

AN HOoNEsT-TO-Goopness SuMMit MEETING 

There is to be a summit meeting, but not 
with Khrushchev and Soviet Russia. It will 
be a South American. top-level meeting of 
Latin Americans, probably with Presidents 
and Foreign Ministers of Western Hemisphere 


. countries. 


This is good news. It represents a healthy 
change of attitude on the part of our State 
Department. The idea for the meeting or 
even meetings, came from the able and 
energetic President of Brazil, Dr. Juscelino 
Kubitschek. Secretary Dulles thought well 
of the idea. 

Drive and determination are characteristics 
of President Kubitschek. He was born in 
Brazil in 1902, and lost his father when he 
was only a year old. Early in life he started 
to work and earn a living. Despite many 
obstacles, he studied medicine and became 
a doctor of medicine. He served in hospitals 
in Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, and is a top 
Brazilian surgeon. It is unusual for a medi- 
cal man to become the head of a nation. 

President Kubitschek was elected mayor 
of Belo Horizonte in 1940. In 5 years in 
office, he was largely responsible for the 
city’s planned growth. Later, he became 
governor of Minas Gerais, his native State 
and, during his term in office, he helped 
build its industry and attract capital. He 
was a most popular governor and in 1956, 
became. President of Brazil, amidst great 
acclaim and approval. 

He has great plans for Brazil and is a 
decided friend of ours. -We should aid him 
in. every reasonable way to help build a 
strong, progressive, democratic Brazil. He 
has a wonderful motto that he follows re- 
ligiously: “What I start, I finish.” I recom- 
mend it to our President. One of his plans 
is the setting up of a new capital in the 
center of Brazil, to be called Brazilia. The 
present capital of ‘Rio de Janeiro is on the 
coast and is really unsuited as a capital. Al- 
though a beautiful and picturesque city, Rio 
is, in part, quite narrow and permits of little 
growth. It is also far distant from the in- 
terior of the land. The site of the new capi- 
tal will be right in the center of the country. 
The task of setting up a new capital is gigan- 
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tic. The great Turk, Kemal Ataturk, did 
just that in setting up Ankara as the new 
capital of Turkey. 

I met President Kubitschek on my last 
viist to Rio 2 years ago. My dear wife ac- 
companied me. We had a most pleasant and 
constructive interview. In fact, he presented 
me with his portrait photograph, taken in 
full regalia. This now hangs in my Wash- 
ington office and I shall always prize it. 

Brazil will move steadily forward and on- 
ward with its President. He is a human 
dynamo, constantly on the move to improve 
the lot of his people. We shall, I am sure, 
hear utterances of a real statesman at the 
coming South American Summit Conference. 
I hail President Kubitschek. 

Undoubtedly, as a result of the visits of 
Dulles, Nixon and Milton Eisenhower to 
South America and more particularly, their 
contacts with Dr. Kubitschek, the United 
States is now backing a move in Latin 
America for a loan bank. This is a reversal 
of policy. It will be an Inter-American De- 
velopment Institution—a sort of financial 
Marshall plan for Latin-American countries. 
These countries have been urging the estab- 
lishment of a hemisphere development bank 
ever since the Marshall plan for Europe was 
set up in 1948. However, the United States 
steadily opposed the idea for a number of 
political and economic reasons. For one 
thing, the United States preferred bilateral 
credit arrangements with individual Latin- 
American countries because the United States 
could then firmly control the nature of the 
dispensing or spending of the funds. I be- 
lieve however, the setting up of this Inter- 
American Development Institution is a step 
in the right direction and should help greatly 
to cement and solidify our relations with the 
neighboring Republics. 


THE “NAUTILUS” AND THE AFFRONT TO RICKOVER 


All of us were recently thrilled when we 
received the news that the atom-powered 
submarine Nautilus plunged through the 
polar -icecap at the North Pole. Another 
great forward step had thus been made in 
the conquest of the physical world. 

This amazing voyage by the Nautilus un- 
der its skipper, Comdr. W. R. Anderson, 
opens up great vistas for our military offense 
and defense as well as the development of 
new international trade routes. Just im- 
agine crossing the North Pole under the ice- 
pack. It is almost too fantastic to believe. 
However, this wonderful voyage under the 
deep Arctic icepack was no mere accident. 
It may be eerie, but it did not take place in 
any dream world. It was the result of many 
days and nights of hard labor, weeks and 
months, and years in the laboratory, on the 
testing ground and in the training camps. 
It was a product of vision, wisdom, and ar- 
duous work. We pay tribute not only to 
the gallant commander and the intrepid 
crew of the Nautilus, but also to the man 
whose inexhaustible energy and wisdofn 
made this wonderous exploit possible. That 
man is Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, the 
father of nuclear-powered submarines. 


The skipper, Commander Anderson, was 
called to the White House and received a 
Presidential citation (the first Legion of 
Merit. awarded in peactime) amidst con- 
siderable pomp and circumstance. The fan- 
fare which greeted Commander Anderson 
must have been a great change from the 
long nights and dark days spent beneath the 
Arctic. There were present, together with 
the President, the President’s aide, Capt. 
E. P. Aurand; Thomas S. Gates, Secretary of 
the Navy; Vice Adm. James A. Russell, Act- 
ing Chief of Naval Operations; Adm. Fred- 
erick B. Warder, Commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet Submarine Force; Adm. Jerauld 
Wright, Supreme Commander Atlantic Forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
John A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and Lewis Strauss, Ad- 


ministrative Assistant to the President on 
Peaceful Purposes of Atomic Energy. 

The one additional man who should have 
been there was strangely absent. I refer to 
Rear Adm. Hyman G,. Rickover who was 
mainly responsible for the construction of 
the Nautilus. Frankly, he was, in effect, 
snubbed. Why was only the top brass in- 
vited to the ceremony and not the man re- 
sponsible for the Nautilus? The skipper of 
the Nautilus, Comdr. W. R. Anderson, real- 
ized the affront and after receiving the Presi- 
dential citation at the White House went 
directly to Admiral Rickover’s office in the 
Navy Building and paid his personal respects 
to the slight, frail figure, Admiral Rickover. 
THe Admiral, when subsequently inter- 
viewed, said he was “too busy to worry 
about snubs.” Receiving snubs is nothing 
new for Admiral Rickover. In 1953 he was 
well-nigh involuntarily retired from the 
Navy. Navy promotion boards twice passed 
over him in selecting captains for promotion 
to rear admiral. Ordinarily, when you are 
twice passed over, that means retirement, 
but Congress recognized the wonderful nu- 
clear work registered by Rickover and forced 
the Navy to grant him his due. The Navy 
took heed and made him a rear admiral. 

Rickover’s difficulty with the Navy stems 
from his zeal in pushing the development 
of nuclear-powered ships. The Navy brass 
does not like his outspoken comments and 
his disdain for redtape. Admiral Rickover 
now faces another fight; he is 58 years old 
and his active duty will end July 1960, un- 
less he gets special extension of a year or 
is promoted to vice admiral. Congressional 
pressure is already building up to force his 
promotion to vice admiral. I am for it. 

Commenting on the Nautilus feat, Admiral 
Rickover said, “It shows that we now have 
a ship that can hide under the ice and 
when we get missile subs, ilke the Polaris, 
anyone who dares attack us will inevitably 
be destroyed.” 

As a result of the vigorous protests di- 
rected against the administration, and espe- 
cially the’ Navy, for their failure to invite 
Admiral Rickover to the Navy ceremony, it 
is indeed refreshing to learn that the Navy 
apologized for its failure to invite the father 
of the submarine Nautilus to the White 
House ceremonies honoring the historic 
cruise under the North Pole. Navy Secre- 
tary Thomas S. Gates, on Tuesday last, in- 
dicated that preoccupation with the opera- 
tional significance of the magnificent 
attainment of the Nautilus caused the fail- 
ure to include Admiral Rickover as a guest. 
Secretary Gates paid tribute to the unique 
skill of Admiral Rickover. The belated 
statement, however, is rather cold comfort 
and does not entirely clear the Navy. The 
admiral is acclaimed on all sides, in and 
out of Congress. Twenty-one Senators have 
cosponsored a bill to give the admiral a spe- 
cial medal. 

Far more important, however, is the fact 
that on the heels of the triumphant exploit 
of the Nautilus, we received the information 
that a second nuclear submarine, namely 
the Skate, sailed under the North Pole, du- 
plicating the feat of the Nautilus. The De- 
fense Department said that the Skate sailed 
from New London, Conn., July 30, reached 
the pole last Monday and after going under 
the pole, surfaced in a break-in the ice 40 
miles from the pole. The Skate then con- 
tinued underwater explorations. 

These two cruises of the Nautilus and the 
Skate point the way for amazing exploration 
and the use of nuclear-powered cargo sub- 
marines as a new commercial seaway be- 
tween the major ports of the world. In all, 
the United States is building a fleet of-33 
of these atomic-powered submarines. They 


will round out, also, our military defense 
and offense. 

The country owes a vast debt to Admiral 
Rickover. Withaut his drive and energy and 
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wisdom and inventiveness, the voyages un. 
der “the polar icecap would have been im. 
possible. We all hail the skippers of the 
Nautilus and the Skate, and the father of 
the nuclear-powered submarine, Rear Adm, 
Hyman G. Rickover. 

RUSSIA AGAIN RENEGES 


The ways of the Red Russians are passing 
strange. 
finding that these Russians have a rather 
bizarre or strange way with what we call the 
rules of the game. The Americans agreed to 
meet the Russians in certain athletic con. 
tests. Officials of the United States Amateur 
Athletic Union got a signed contract from 
Russian officials. It stipulated that men’s 
and women’s events would be tabulated sepa. 
rately and would not be combined. This 
agreement was essential because American 
women do not take as great an interest in 
javelin throws, high jumps, shot puts and 
mile races as do men. American women 
manifest no mass interest in sports. 

The great athletic meet was held in Rus. 
sia on July 27 and 28. The team scores re. 
vealed the following: For the men, the 
United States received 126 points, the Soviet 
Union received 109 points; for the women, the 
Soviet Union received 63 points, the United 
Statees received 44 points. Immediately the 
Soviet officials, defaulting in their agreement, 
produced on the scoreboard the combined re- 
sults for both men and women: Russia, 172 
points; the United States, 170 points. From 
the 30,000 Russian spectators there were 
great cheers, “The Russians won.” 

The Russian Tass News Agency and radios 
blared forth throughout the Red world, head- 
lines, “Soviet Athletes Beat Americans.” All 
that the United States officials could do was 
to point to the sealed agreement. The Rus- 
sians paid no attention toit. Far from apol- 
ogizing for their violation of their pledge, the 
Russians are now demanding a 1959 match 
and are further demanding the use of com- 
bined scores of men’s and women’s teams, 
Very properly, the American officials rejected 
the demand. ~That rejection should meet 
with widespread approval. Here we have 
another concrete example of the Russian cuse 
tom of dishonoring agreements. 

The United States is fast learning that on 
all levels of life, including the playing field, 
Red Russia uses her own rules. They must 
win by either fair or foul means. 





Air Force Chaplain Chief Leaves Pioneer 
Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorD, 
I include herewith a news article from 
the Washington Evening Star, Saturday, 
August 16, 1958, in reference to the 
career of Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter, 
Air Force Chief of Chaplains since June 
1948. - 

I have had the pleasure of being per- 
sonally acquainted with Chaplain Car- 
penter. I am familiar with his remark- 
able record in fervently establishing the 
Air Force Chaplaincy over the past 10 
years. ; 

It was fitting that the Air Foree 
should recognize his outstanding work 
as it-has done with the award of the 
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Distinguished Service Medal for excep- 


tionally meritorious service to the 


United States. 


Chaplain Carpenter soon takes up a : 


new 0st as Protestant cadet chaplain 
at the Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs. He will be the first to serve 
in this capacity in the Air Force 


Academy. 

The article follows: 

Am Force CHAPLAIN CHIEF LEAVES PIONEER 
ROLE 
(By Caspar Nannes) 

A former baseball player who led the Air 
Force Chaplaincy successfully through its 
formative years left Washington this week 
for a new assignment. 

Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter, Air Force 
Chief of Chaplains since June 1948, will take 
over his new post as Protestant cadet chap- 
lain of the Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on Thursday. 

Recognition) of his outstanding work came 
last week when Chaplain Carpenter was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by Gen. Thomas D. White, chief of staff, 
for exceptionally meritorious service to the 
United States. 

In his desire to see how things were going 
at first hand, he traveled more than 650,000 
miles by plane and car in 13 years on visits 
to Air Force chaplains. General Carpenter 
served as Army Air Force chaplain from 
1945 to 1948, when the Air Force Chaplaincy 
was created, 

As the first head of the Air Force Chap- 
laincy, he took over a group of 425 chap- 
lains. Today the number on duty is 1,025. 

“When I came into the post I found a 
growing organization,” General Carpenter 
explained. “It accepted new approaches and 
ideas in the field of religion wholeheartedly.” 


METHODIST MINISTER 


The 52-year-old native of Wilmington, 
Del., is an ordained Methodist minister who 
received his theological training at Drew 
University. He is a graduate of Bucknell 
University. ~ 

After serving pastorates for 5 years in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, Gen- 
eral Carpenter entered the regular Army as 
& chaplain in 1936. Six years later he was 
ordered to headquarters’ to establish the 
chaplaincy work within the Army Air Force. 

The outstanding experience of his years 
as a chaplain is the way clergymen of differ- 
ent faiths have worked together. 

“The one thing this job gives is ecumeni- 
city without anyone losing his own religious 
allegiance,” he declared. “It is more than 
tolerance. It is that I can understand you 
and you can understand me, and yet each 
keeps his own faith firmly. The spirit of 
cooperation without sacrifice of principles 
is the amazing thing in the military service.” 


STARTED TV SERVICE 


During his years as Air Force chief of 
chaplains, General Carpenter has ~inaugu- 
Tated new approaches in many areas. More 
than 2 years ago he started the television 
worship service program called Air Force 
Chapel of the Air. 

Nine years ago he instituted the Protestant 
&nd Catholic preaching missions and the 
Jewish Torah convocations for personnel 
overseas. . 

In 1952 the Air Force chaplain head held 
the first Protestant Spiritual Life Conference. 

And last October, General Carpenter inau- 
gurated the Dynamics of Moral Leadership 
chaplain lecture series. This is part of the 

Force training program, with lectures 
being given to commissioned officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and enlisted personnel. 

BASEBALL PRO 


sedge Carpenter is an enthusiastic base- 
1 follower. During his college years: he 
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played professional baseball to put himself 
through Bucknell University. 

One day while throwing a softball around 
in the gymnasium, he threw out his pitching 
arm, That ended his baseball career. 

But this deepened rather than weakened 
his interest in the game. While in Washing- 
ton he could nearly always be found watch- 
ing the Senators play from a box high above 
first base. Here he kept score with great care, 
so much so that each season he filled two 
large scorebooks. 

General Carpenter was also a good basket- 
ball player, and while in high school used 
his 6 feet 1 inch of height to good advantage 
as an end on the football team. 

EXCITING YEARS 


General Carpenter regards his years in 
Washington as stimulating and exciting 
ones. 

“I think you get a new understanding of 
government, of the meaning of America, by 
serving here for any length of time,” he said. 
“You are close to the administrative heads of 
Government and get a new view of what they 
do.” 

ACTIVE WITHIN CHURCH 

General Carpenter has been active within 
the Methodist Church, locally and on the na- 
tional scene. He served as a delegate to the 
quadrennial conference of the Methodist 
Church in 1956 at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
has been appointed on the arrangements 
committee for the 1960 meeting at Denver. 

While in Washington he attended Christ 
Methodist Church, Arlington, Va. Last week 
the members surprised him with a farewell 
party and the gift of a three-suiter traveling 
bag. 





Platform of Affiliated Young Democrats 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Af- 
filiated Young Democrats of New York 
State held a most inspiring 3-day con- 
vention, from Friday, August 15 through 
Sunday, August 17, at the Hotel Picca- 
dilly in New York. The convention was 
attended by more than 2,500 delegates 
and was presided over by my good friend, 
Harold R. Moskovit, State president of 
the organization. I had the honor of 
addressing the convention on Friday 
evening, August 15. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert into the Recorp the following 
platform adopted at this biennial-con- 
\vention: : 
PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE 138TH BIENNIAL 

State CONVENTION OF THE AFFILIATED 

Younc Democrats, INc., oF New YorK 

Strate, AuGcust 17, 1958 


Once again the people of the State of New 
York exercise the solemn responsibility selec- 
ting those to whom the government of this 
State shall be entrusted for the next 4 years, 
and of electing a United States Senator and 
a@ congressional delegation to represent them 
in Washington. 

The record of the Democratic administra- 
tion at Albany under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Harriman for the past 4 years has ef- 
fectively carried out a carefully developed 
program attuned to the needs and desires 
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of the people. A substantial portion of his 
program has been adopted. 

The Affiliated Young Democrats have al- 
ways stated clearly and without equivocation 
our position on the vital issues, and we do 
so now. 

1. Reapportionment: We support the en- 
actment of legislation reapportioning both 
congressional and legislative seats in fair 
proportion to population, so that all seg- 
ments of our State may be fairly represented 
both in Albany and in Washington. Only by 
such reapportionment can the popular will 
be effected. 

2. Primary elections: The Democratic 
Party is irrevocably committed to the prop- 
osition that government belongs to the 
people, and that the people should have the 
fullest possible participation in the selec- 
tion of those who fill high public office. The 
State of New York is today one of the few 
States in which candidates for United States 
Senator, Governor, andszother offices filled 
by statewide election are not selected in 
primaries. The confusion which has existed 
with respect to the selection this year of a 
candidate for United States Senator demon- 
strates the wisdom and need for selecting 
the candidates for such offices in primary 
elections. We advocate the speedy passage 
of legislation permitting statewide primaries. 

3. Presidential primaries: Two years hence 
the Democratic Party will surely have the 
responsibility for selecting the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Democratic 
voters in the State of New York under pres- 
ent law will be one of the few segments 
of our party who will be unable to partici- 
pate directly in that process of selection. 
We support the enactment of legislation 
permitting presidential preference primaries 
permitting the voters in each party to indi- 
cate their preferences for candidates for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, and to elect delegates committed to 
the nomination of such candidates. 

4. Presidential vote: We favor the aboli- 


‘tion of the electoral college and the election 


of a President and Vice President by popu- 
lar vote. Pending such amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and in order to achieve 
an equitable division of the electoral vote, 
we urge the enactment of legislation at Al- 
bany permitting the allocation of the State’s 
electoral vote among the candidates for 
President and Vice President in direct pro- 
portion to the popular vote. 

5. Voting machines: We favor the man- 
datory use of voting machines in all pri- 
mary elections in which there is a contest. 

6. State offices: We favor a clarification of 
the law so as to eliminate any question of 
the power of the governor to fill vacancies 
in the office of attorney general or in any 
other State office. 

7. Lieutenant governor: We favor revision 
of the State constitution so that separate 
votes may be cast for governor and lieuten- 
ant governor, and to permit a vacancy in the 
office of lieutenant governor to be filled at 
next election following the vacancy. 

8. Eighteen-year-old vote: We again urge 
that the right to vote be given to those 18 
years of age. 

9. Election laws: We favor the establish- 
ment of a permanent spring primary, the 
mandatory direct election of district leaders, 


.and simplification of election petition pro- 


cedure. 

10. Board of elections: We favor a revision 
of the manner in which the Board of elec- 
tions of the city of New York is constituted, 
so that its members will be selected on a 
nonpartisan basis; and so that residents of 
Queens, the Bronx, and Staten Island may 
be eligible for membership. 

11. Board of regents: We urge that the 
selection of the board of regents be placed 
on a nonpartisan basis, so that all segments 
of the population may be represented in the 
educational system of the State. 
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12. City income tax: We favor the aboli- 
tion of all legislative authority permitting 
the imposition of an income tax by the city 
of New York or any other municipality. 

13. Court reorganization and simplifica- 
tion: We favor a continuation of the pro- 
gram for court reform, and intensified efforts 
to bring about its enactment. 

14. Family court: We favor the establish- 
ment of a family court in the city of New 
York and in other communities throughout 
the State so that all actions relating to the 
family will be centralized in a single court 
with adequate resources and judges of spe- 
cial competence and qualifications. 

15. Education: We favor a substantial in- 
crease in State aid for education so that the 
city of New York and other municipalities 
will receive a fair share of the taxes paid by 
their residents, thus enabling them to meet 
the enormous shortages in adequate school 
facilities and teaching staff. 

16. New York City Charter .Commission: 
We urge the passage of enabling legislation 
permitting the appointment of a New York 
City Charter Commission which can submit 
its recommendations, directly to the people. 

17. Discrimination in housing: We support 
a bill to extend the ban on racial discrim- 
ination in housing to all multiple dwellings 
and to 1- or 2-family houses throughout the 
State. 

18. Child care: We advocate a program of 
State aid for child day care in the public 
schools. 

19. Rent control: We favor the extension 
of rent control throughout the State, and 
to strengthen the law by requiring landlords 
to provide services and maintenance equal 
to that provided in 1951. 

20. Subway fare: We favor maintenance of 
the present 15-cent subway fare by requiring 
the State to contribute its fair share to the 
cost of operating the subway system. 

21. Fair Sabbath law: We favor the enact- 
ment of a law permitting the city of New 
York to enact a fair Sabbath law. We fur- 
ther favor and support a policy of permit- 
ting the city of New York home rule, and 
ceasing efforts to govern the city from Al- 
bany. 

22. Legislature: We again advocate that a 
printed record be published and made avail- 
able to the public of the full proceedings 
of the legislature, including the names of 
all persons employed in the legislative es- 
tablishment and the amount of compensa- 
tion received by them, so that the public 
may be fully informed of what goes on in 
Albany and so that the abuses recently dis- 
closed may be eliminated. 

23. State taxes: We \favor a reduction of 
State taxes to the greatest extent compat- 
ible with-a solvent State government. 


24. Public health: We advocate encourage- 
ment of prepayment plans for meeting the 
cost of medical care, by giving aid to sound 
voluntary plans now in existence, and stim- 
ulating the development of new plans; the 
development of centers for the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped; a pro- 
gram of State aid for the training of medical 
and nursing personnel to meet the shortage 
of physicians, nurses, and technicians; es- 
tablishment of State programs for the care 
of the chronically ill; and expansion of the 
State’s facilities for the mentally ill. 

25. Securities dealers: We believe that per- 
sons engaged in the investment of other 
people’s money should demonstrate affirma- 
tively their qualifications for such responsi- 
bility by examination, and to this end we 
advocate the establishment of a State licens- 
ing system for securities dealers and invest- 
ment advisers. 

26. Juvenile delinquency: We favor vig- 
orous continuation of the programs to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. The State’s facili- 
ties for the handling of delinquent boys and 
girls must be expanded, and additional 
funds must be made available for the proba- 


i 


tion bureaus of the criminal courts. State 
aid should be made available for the so- 
called 600 schools. We also favor an ex- 
panded rehabilitation program for young 
people in correctional institutions. 

27. Motorists: We support the exclusive 
allocation of funds collected from gasoline 
taxes and motor vehicle licenses to th 2 devel- 
opment of the State highway system. We 
also support an extension of the gasoline tax 
to industrial users of gasoline to the same 
extent that it is now imposed on motorists. 
We favor examinations of all motor vehicle 
operators to be given every 3 years to help 
curtail automobile accidents. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following newsletter of 
August 16, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce AucEr, of Texas) 


The death of a colleague, Bill McVey, of 
Illinois, abruptly halted House activities, as 
last respects were paid to the highly respected 
Member. Fifteen Members (11 House, 4 Sen- 
ate) have passed on during the 85th Congress. 
The House adjourned Monday, after eulogies 
ofBill, providing some sober reflection and 
a sharp contrast to the rushed activities 
preceding adjournment, now almost in sight. 

The Senate, or “other body,” as it is called, 
is racing to catch up with the House. In 
1 day, the Senate passed 123 measures, on 
another 87, working nights and weekends. 
The House alternated early adjournments 
with rushed days, when bills were railroaded 
through under suspension of the rules, a 
hurried setting aside of the usual more time- 
consuming and laborious parliamentary pro- 
cedures. We are proving again how irre- 
sponsible Congress can be—and the worst is 
yet ahead. Billions of dollars of question- 
able expenditures and legislation of very 
controversial nature are programed for next 
week under suspension. 

Grim humor entered the scene when Judge 
SmirH, head of the Rules Committee, al- 
legedly in disapproval to pending bills, left 
Washington. This halted the normal pro- 
graming of legislation. Most Members would 
concede, I am sure, that the current pro- 
graming of bills by the leadership under sus- 
pension, avoiding the Rules Committee, is 
quite customary when in haste. Unfortu- 
nately, it is also quite political. Example: 
as the Labor Committee voted 22-7 not to 
consider the watered-down Democrat labor 
bill, and on party lines spurned the tougher 
Republican bill, the leadership bypassed the 
committee and programed the labor bill for 
House consideration anyway, under suspen- 
sion. This bill, a whitewash of labor lead- 
ers’ excesses dishonesty, and violence, is no 
doubt pleasing to Reuther who figures he 
can’t lose. If the bill is brought up and re- 
jected as poor and ineffective legislation, 
there will be no corrective labor legislation at 
all. If it is passed, it won’t alter the manop- 
olistic dictatorial powers now enjoyed: by 
union leaders. Meanwhile, the public will 
be confused by the charges and counter- 
charges of politicians and labor leaders. 

The Area Redevelopment Act provided the 
week’s most vigorous and controversial de- 
bate. The act is intended “to establish an 
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effective program to alleviate conditions of 


substantial and persistent en orc 
and underemployment in certain economi 

cally depressed areas.” What @nn ta that 
mean? The bill goes on “that Federal assist. 


ance to communities, industries, enterprises, / 


and individuals in areas needing redevelop- 
ment should enable such areas to achieve 
lasting improvement and enhance the do- 
mestic prosperity by the establishment of 
stable and diversified local economies.” Well, 
that’s the dictum of socialistic and Commu- 
nist nations, if you analyze the language, 
This reads like the language of United States 
high-flown foreign aid to other countries, 
but does this make it right. 

The report accompanying the bill explained 


the “why and where of chronic localized de-- 


pression” in this way: (1) Technological 
ehange results in unemployment; steam 
locomotive mechanics are laid off by the 
coming of diesel engines (should we have had 
subsidized pony expressmen, lIamplighters, 
snuffmakers, buggy-whip manufacturers, 
etc., when new products affected them?) ; (2) 
migration of industry to low labor cost areas 
results in dislocation of communties and 
workers (is this bad, or preventable? Rather, 
isn’t this normal and expected in the freedom 
of competitive private emterprise society?); 
(3) shifts in demand, as from coal to oil re- 
sult in hardship (isn’t consumer demand 
and supply necessarily -right in our form 
of society?); (4) seasonal unemployment of 
resort communties ‘such as Atlantic City, 
N. J., results in unemployment in off sea- 
sons (now, is the Federal Government sup- 
posed to subsidize the Pair Park conces- 
sionaire the other 11 months of the year?), 

These are but some of the reasons advanced 
by Wricnt Parman and others sponsoring 
this bill. The scope and cost of such 2 pre- 
gram is unlimited. The logic is unbeliey- 
able—downright fantastie—and I so stated 
on the floor. -Where now is constitutional 
government—local and States rights—and 
responsibilities? Who now mourns for the 
taxpayer who will pay higher taxes and/or 
lose billions in the watered currency of in- 
flation. And the bill passed—with a ma- 
jority of Democrats for, and a majority of 
Republicans against it. 
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Well Done, Admiral Stephan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Rear 


- Adm. Edward C. Stephan, Chief of Legis- 


lative Liaison for the Navy, will be leav- 
ing Washington to report to his new 
assignment as commander, South At 
lantic Force, the mission being antisub- 
marine patrol throughout the entire 
area. 

I think it proper and fitting at A. 
time that the Congress recognize Rear 
Admiral Stephan for what he has done 
and for the manner in which he has 
worked toward the betterment of our 
national security and the mutual under- 
standing of the Congress and the Navy. 

Rear Admiral Stephan assumed his 
duties as Chief of the Navy 
Liaison in July 1956. In these 2 years 
he has performed an invaluable service 
to the Navy and to Congress. _ 

A native of Washington, D. C., Reat 
Admiral Stephan was commissioned 42 
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ensign in 1929. A skilled submarine 
skipper during World War II, he won the 
Navy Cross with Silver Star and two 
Gold Stars, and also, the Navy Unit Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Rear Admiral Stephan has done an 
outstanding job through his very excel- 
lent staff. ith his spirit of coopera- 
tion and his intelligent handling of the 
many problems presented to him by 
Members of the Congress; he has set a 
fine example of diligent excellence. 

In addition to being an expert in the 
wiles of submarine warfare, Admiral 
Stephan has studied law. Afloat or 
ashore, he seems to have the background 
it takes for choosing a wise course on de- 
fense or offense. ” 

It is a pleasure to borrow the Navy’s 
highest term of praise and say to him: 
“Well Done and Godspeed.” 





County Supports Its Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has been occupied recently with 
the problems of education and the is- 
sue of enlarging the role which the Fed- 
eral Government should play in the 
training of our children. For many 
years, I have believed strongly that this 
responsibility should rest with local com- 
munities with the assistance of State 
governments. I have followed my con- 
victions in casting my .vote each time 
this issue has arisen in the Congress 
during the past 4 years. 

No one can deny there are problems 
in education today. As parents and citi- 
zens we are concerned with these prob- 
lems and are eager to work toward their 
solution. Some of these problems, but 
by no means all of them, involve financ- 
ing our schools. Each of us has a re- 
sponsibility if. we focus our eyes on 
Washington in the false expectation 
that some new and somehow omniscent 
Federal bureau can pass miracles to 
solve our local problems for us. When 
the problems revolve about money, there 
is too often a willingness for Americans 
to submit to Federal tax levies and send 
money to Washington to pay for proj- 
ects which they would vote down in their 
own counties when the proposition is 
Placed before the electorate of a given 
county. 

There is in the so-called Defense Edu- 
cation Bill just passed by the House a 
number of notable germs of Federal.con- 
trol of secondary education which have 
caused me considerable concern. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Congress to an editorial which appeared 
in the August 14 issue of the Perry 
County Tribune which discusses these 
Problems in a most penetrating way. 

The editorial is as follows: 

County Supports Irs SCHOOLS 
“If the citizens of Ohio do not change 
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will be the only alternative,” said Super- 
intendent. Harold Eibling to an audience at 
Ohio University last week. ‘“‘We seem to be 
more interested in the noshift automobile 
than the doubleshift school.” 

What worried Dr. Eibling most was the 
fact that over half of the school bond issues 
and tax levies which went before voters in 
Ohio in May were defeated. 

He was not criticizing Perry County. The 
way we have supported our schools down 
through the years must be rather astounding 
to schoolmen elsewhere. Every single tax 
levy for schools in this county for at least 
10 years has been approved by the voters. 
A few school bond issues have failed but not 
a tax levy. 

This evidence proves three important 
things. One is that residents ofthe county 
want to provide the best possible education 
for their children. There is only one way 
to do that; supply the money. 

The second point is that the county has 
confidence in the persons it places on the 
school boards. Because of this confidence, 
a taxpayer knows that, when the board of 
education asks for a levy, the money really 
is needed. Lack of this confidence has been 
responsible for the defeat of many school 
issues each year in Ohio. 

The third point is.that Perry countians 
do not have their hands out to the State 
and Federal Governments for support of 


“schools; we are willing to carry out our own 


fair share of the school expense load. 

Federal aid for education would mean an 
expanded bureaucracy in Washington, and 
we already have too much bureaucracy now. 
This county, by supporting its schools so well, 
is doing the job in the most economical way 
and is helping to postpone the fatal day 
when Federal Government, with its enor- 
mous appetite for our tax money, has to 
take over the job. 





Maximum Economic Growth Through 
Income Tax Rate Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing~days of the 85th Congress, my 
friend and distinguished colleague on the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Honor- 
able A. S. Hertone, Jr., of Florida, and 
I would like to reemphasize our sincere 
belief that thoroughgoing reform of our 
Federal income tax rate structure is vital 
to our national security. We are natu- 
rally disappointed that legislation action 
has not come in 1957, but our conviction 
that tax-rate reform is a matter of ur- 
gent priority, is strengthened by the ever- 
accumulating evidence that effective 
solution of this problem brooks no fur- 


ther delay. We are confident that senior - 


as well as new Members who will meet to 
convene the 86th Congress next January 
will agree that the time of decision is at 
hand. ; 

During the 85th Congress, we were 
proud to have been the sponsors of iden- 
tical bills, H. R. 6452 and H. R. 9119, de- 
signed to reform the income tax rate 
structure over'a minimum period of 5 
years. This legislation was originally 
conceived at a time when budget bal- 
ance seemed to be in prospect for the 


‘ rates into effect. 
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immediate years ahead. The bills pro- 
vided that the President and the Con- 
gress would share responsibility for 
postponing scheduled reductions which 
otherwise might have caused budget im- 
balance. 

As our cosponsorship of this lezislation 
indicates, we believe that this issue 
transcends political parties and person- 
alities. Regardless of developments, we 
intend to continue to fight for reform 
of the income tax rate structure and, as- 
suming that our constituencies return us 
to the 86th Congress next year, we will 
again introduce identical bills. In ex- 
-pressing this intention, we are aware of 
the need for review of the provision of 
our original legislation for a budget-bal- 
ance test as the only means for deter- 
mining whether forward-scheduled re- 
ductions would take effect. 

We believe that there is available a 
practical, workable test which, when in- 
tegrated with the budget-balance test, 
would overcome any objections which 
might be raised to enactment in a period 
of budget deficits. Such a test, which 
we now feel should be included in the 
rate-reform legislation we would intro- 
duce in the 86th Congress, would in- 
sure that forward-scheduled reductions 
would not be put into effect until a rea- 
sonable amount of revenue increase, re- 
sulting from ezonomic growth, has been 
applied toward balancing the budget. 

Such a provision would, in effect, sep- 
arate revenue increase between that 
which might be expected without income 
tax rate reform, and that which is due to 
such reform, using only the latter as the 
basis for putting scheduled reductions of 
Even in the short run, 
this procedure would take no revenue 
away from what otherwise could be ex- 
pected to be available for application to- 
ward budget balance. In the long run, 
rate reform would so strengthen the 
economy, and hence the revenue base, as 
to provide more rather than less revenue 
to the Government. 

In order to get perspective on the 
new provision, it is necessary to consider 
it in the light of the situation which has 
developed since the January 7—February 
7 hearings conducted by the Ways and 
Means Committee. We deeply believe 
that our original legislation, adjusted for 
retroactive effectuation as suggested in 
our February 7 statement, was practi- 
cal and deserving in the national inter- 
est of enactment this year. The over- 
whelming weight of testimony in the 
hearings supported our conviction that 
enactment then would have produced 
the greatest possible national benefits. 
Such timely action would have pre- 
vented the compounding of forces lead- 
ing to large and repetitive budget defi- 
cits, first, by quick reinvigoration of the 
economy with resultant increase in the 
revenue flow, and, second, by avoiding 
use of increased spending as a means for 
reversing economic trends. 

However, events have overrun the op- 
portunity which was so evident early 
this year. ‘The Federal government 
now is faced with a $12 billion deficit in 
the fiscal year. which began July 1. Even 
with recovery to better business levels, 
recurring deficits are expected for sev- 
eral years before budget balance is 
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again achieved. This situation has de- 
veloped in the face of growing recogni- 
tion that income tax rate reform would 
insure full recovery in the quickest pos- 
sible time, and a greater and more sus- 
tained rate of growth thereafter. This 
recognition has been overshadowed by 
the belief that recovery will come re- 
gardless and that rate reform would not 
produce fully offsetting revenues in the 
period of budget crisis. 
THE CRITICAL QUESTION 

Thus, is posed the critical question: 
to what extent would the rate of eco- 
nomic growth in the future, upon en- 
actment of income tax rate reform, ex- 
ceed the rate to be expected under 
present tax rates? 

That the art of economic prediction 
does not admit of precise answer to this 
question is no excuse for not facing and 
resolving it on the basis of experience, 
logic and the national interest. 

Experience shows an unsatisfactory 
and declining rate of growth under 
present tax rates. For the 10 years 
ending with 1957, growth’ as measured 
by gross national product in constant 
dollars averaged out at only 3.8 percent 
annually—or at about the rate for many 
years preceding the depression of the 
1930’s. The catch is that while the rate 
in the first 5 years of the period was 
4.6 percent, it dropped to only 2.9 per- 
cent in the second 5 years. Moreover, 
it is-evident that the 4.6 percent rate 
would not have been achieved except 
for the sharp stimulus provided by the 
Korean War, and even the 2.9 percent 
rate must be explained in part by con- 
tinuation for a time of accelerated 
amortization and the short-lived lift to 
business profits and hence expansion in 
plant and equipment provided by repeal 
of the Korean War excess profits tax. 

Experience in this period also shows 
seriously inadequate application of 
human effort and capital to the begin- 
ning of new businesses and the expan- 
sion of small business: No authority 
doubts that the culprit here is the dead 
hand of immoderate tax rates. And, as 
an overall point, the evidence is clear 
that inflation has provided funds for ex- 
pansion which otherwise would not have 
been available under existing tax rates. 

The logic of the situation leaves no 
room for optimism on the rate of growth 
in the years ahead if present income tax 
rates are continued. It is possible there 
will be short spurts of fast growth based 
largely on inflationary impulses, but on 
a continuing basis, it seems probable 
that the rate of progress will fall con- 
siderably below the 2.9 percent ex- 
perienced from 1952 to 1957. The as- 
sumption in this statement is that in the 
absence of enactment of thorough-going 
income tax rate reform, the nation can- 
not look forward to continuous growth 
in excess of 2 percent annually unless 
induced by repetitive, substantial rounds 
of inflation. 

It takes no crystal ball to judge the 
national interest in the enactment of 
thorough-going income tax rate reform. 
While our nation’s growth has been 
slackening off even before the recession, 
Communist Russia’s economy continues 
to surge ahead at a rate of 7 to 8 per- 
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cent or more a year. With the Com- 
munist aim of world political domina- 
tion through industrial leadership in 
plain view, our Nation simply cannot 
afford to set its sights on growth less 
than. could be achieved under moderate 
tax rates. The showcase of freedom in 
this critical hour for Western civiliza- 
tion cannot afford government policies 
which destroy man’s incentives and 
make impossible the accumulation of 
the new capital out of current income 
which is necessary to the full expres- 
sion of his technological and productive 
talents and energies. 

From the purely domestic standpoint, 
the national interest is no less evident. 
With a rapidly expanding population, 
and the insatiable quest of our people 
for an ever more abundant life, the con- 
tinuation of tax blocks to the creation 
of new and better jobs, products, and 
services, and to expansion in the provi- 
sion and use of existing goods and serv- 
ices, is unthinkable. 

FUTURE GROWTH RATE 

Mr. Speaker, it is not as important to 
predict the possible rate of growth upon 
enactment of rate-reform legislation as 
it is to make. optimum growth possible 
through such reform. However, some 
measure of the economy’s potential for 
growth is provided by a recent report of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. On the 
assumption of wise national policies in- 
cluding moderation in the tax impact 
on enterprise and savings, this report 
projected an annual growth rate of 4 to 
5 percent. To provide evidence of what 
the maximum rate would mean in terms 
of goods and services not .otherwise 
available, we set forth below projections 
of gross national product, for 10 years 
from the first half of 1958, showing the 
increase of product in constant dollars 
under 2 percent and 5 percent growth 
assumptions. 


Projections of gross national product 





[In billions] 
2-percent 5-percent 
annual growth | annual growth 


from ist half | from Ist half 
1958 (probable | 1958 (potential, 


maximum with income- 
without in- tax rate 
come-tax rate -reform) 
reform) 
SED. nitieicactuchcndiguied $429.0 $432. 2 
BOI 25 tutes 437.6 453.8 
WS incteatthienn eS 446.3 476. 5 
NN ai ee sree 455.3 500.3 
ERPS 464. 4 525. 3 
RISE i eS 473.6 551.6 
WO isn 6 oh ee tant 483. 1 579.2 
9008. he | 492.8 608. 1 
CONE ceca taechee 502. 6 638. 6 
OS nce calaabocsaae 512.7 670. 5 
ET SE Rp ae: 23. 0 704.0 








In constant dollars, at the end of 5 
years, our Nation would be producing and 
consuming $78 billion more goods and 
services annually under 5 percent growth 
than with only 2 percent growth; at the 
end of 10 years, the spread would have 
increased to $181 billion. If these figures 
seem startling, consider how rapidly Rus- 
sia’s total production will approach ours 
if punitive tax rates continue to block 
our progress. “ 

The difference between 2 and 5 percent 
growth is particularly significant when 
measured in revenue increase. This in- 
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crease, in a year of full application, 
would be roughly one billion dollars in 
additional Federal revenue for each one 
pereent increase in economic growth; 
this 3 percent in increased product wil] 
produce roughly $3 billion in increaseq 
revenues, or enough to put into effect 
each forward-scheduled reduction in the 
excessive rates under our Bills. 

Before explaining the provisions which 
we believe would up-date our bills, and 
permit early enactment in 1959, we wish 
to express our conviction that there is 
no more pressing national problem than 
inauguration of a program of income tax 
rates reform. It does not take a very long 
view to realize that such reform stands 
pn a par in national interest with mili- 
tary preparedness. In fact, a strong dy- 
namic economy provides the only foun- 
dation for military preparedness, as well 
as the only means for thwarting the 
Russian thrust towards world economic 
and political domination. 

Our bills provided for five annual re- 
ductions in the excessive income tax 
rates, -both individual and corporate, 
down to top rates of 42 percent for both 
at the end of the period. The inter- 
mediate progressive rates would be com- 
pressed downward consistent with re- 
duction in the top rate, and a minimum 
cut of 25 percent for all income taxpay- 
ers would come from reduction in the 
first bracket rate from 20 to 15 percent. 

A key provision of the original bills 
was the budget balance postponement 
test, under which the Executive and the 
Congress would have coordinate respon- 
sibility for postponing scheduled reduc- 
tions which threatened budget balance in 
the particular fiscal year. 

NEW POSTPONEMENT TEST 

As of now, we plan to include in any 
revised version of our bills a new post- 
ponement test, integrated with the origi- 
nal test. The new test, as with the old 
one, would be simple of application. 


In brief, the new test is based on the — 


assumption that, without inauguaration 
of a thorough program of income tax 
rate reform, it cannot be expected that 
national growth will average out over 
the years ahead at more than 2 percent 
annually. In other words, under this 
assumption, the revenue increase from 
annual growth of 2 percent is all that 
would be available to bring total reve- 
nues up to prospective budget levels, in 
the absence of.rate reform. 

From this basis, we take the next step 
which is that, upon enactment of rate 
reform as provided in our bills, the reve- 
nue increase from annual economic 
growth (as measured by gross nat: 
product) in excess of 2 percent 
be applied to putting into effect the for- 
ward-scheduled reductions which have , 
made such growth possible. 

This formula would apply-separately, 
as is the case with the budget balance 
postponement test, as- between the for- 
ward-scheduled reductions in the indi- 


vidual and corporate tax rates. Thean-  — 


nual revenue effect of one scheduled re-._ 
duction in the individual rates would be 
roughly $2 billion, or the amount of in- 
creased revenue to be expected from # — 
2 percent increase in economic growth. 


The corresponding figures for the cor 
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porate reductions are $1 billion and 1 
percent. 

The test would permit scheduled re- 
ductions of the individual tax to go into 
effect when the economy is growing at 
a rate in the range of 4 percent or 
greater, and also a scheduled corporate 
tax cut when the growth is in the range 
of 5 percent or greater, as determined 
py the President in advance of the Jan- 
uary 1 effectuation dates. 

From one reduction to the next one, 
growth is accumulated, so that revenue 
increase from growth in excess of 2 per- 
cent annually would. be first used for 
reform of the rates. However, any rev- 
enue increase in any year in excess of 
that required to permit scheduled re- 
ducticns would be available to close the 
deficit gap. As a simple example, if 
the economy should grow 6 percent in 
l year as a result of the reform program, 
the revenue inerease from 3 percent in- 
stead of 2 percent of the total would be 
available to meet expenditures, Thus, 
even during the years when the rate re- 
form program is being effectuated, the 
Government would stand to gain instead 
of lose revenues over what might be 
reasonably expected under the present 
rate structure. 

A 1-year limitation on postponement 
was included in our original bills, but 
would be deleted from new legislation 
in order to avoid any implication of rate 
reduction which would cause greater 
deficits. 

By integrating the new postponement 
test with the original budget balance 
test, one of the important purposes of 
the legislation would be retained, namely, 
to influence control of spending in order 
to bestow upon our economy the benefits 
of a moderate system of tax rates at the 
earliest possible date. In other words, 
if through control and reduction in the 
spending level, we should have budget 
balance in any year before all scheduled 
rate reductions had been effected, the 
reductions scheduled that year would 
be accomplished within the framework 
of budget balance without regard to the 
growth postponement test. 

The identical b: we plan to intro- 
duce at the beg of the first ses- 
sion of the next Congress will provide 
first reductions as of January 1, 1959, 
with the second scheduled reductions as 
of January 1, 1960. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, we hope 
we have imparted through this state- 
Ment some of the urgency which we 
feel in regard to our reform legislation. 
Our Nation is the bastion of freedom 
on this earth, yet we have a tax rate 
system under which men actually are 
hot free to use their minds, energies 
and material resources in the building 
of a better and stronger nation. The 
hour is truly late. We could under- 
Stand why, after failure of enactment 
of income tax rate reform earlier this 
year, there has been reluctance to face 
up to the issue in view of the develop- 
ing fiscal situation even though we be- 
lieve that rate reform should have top 
Priority in the interests of internal 
strength and international security. 
But, with availability of the growth 
Postponement test, there will be no 
Cause for delay in 1959. 
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Even though reductions under our 
bills would be spread out over a number 
of years, we deeply believe that enact- 
ment with one contemporary reduction 
would revitalize the processes of eco- 
nomic growth. As our citizens enjoyed 
the benefits of the immediate reduction, 
and looked forward to achievement of 
succeeding reductions, there would be a 
rebirth of incentives to plan ahead and 
undertake new and venturesome enter- 
prises. In an optimistic environment, 
and with increasing availability of ven- 
ture capital, there is no reason why our 
economy should not soon be growing at 
4, 5, or a greater percent yearly; no rea- 
son, in fact, why our goal should not be 
to reach and maintain a growth rate in 
the range of. that in Communist Russia. 

We have been heartened and gratified 
in our sponsorship of income tax rate 
reform legislation by the many expres- 
sions of support from Members of this 
body and others in Government service, 
from hundreds of. organizations and 
many thousands of individuals around 
the country, and from editorial writers 
and columnists in newspaper and maga- 
zines from coast to coast including many 
magazines of national circulation. We 
nope that all of these people and or- 
ganizations will rally to the support of 
revised rate reform. legislation in 1959, 
and that they will be joined by others 
who for whatever reason have not to 
the present interested themselves in this 
vital program for maximizing economic 
strength by releasing the tax brakes on 
progress. 





Resolutions of the 82d Airborne Division 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolutions of the 82d Airborne Division 
Association, Inc.: 

‘ 82p AIRBORNE DIVISION 
AssocraTiIon, INC., 
Dearborn, Mich., August 9, 1958. 


The veterans and active troopers of the 
world famous 82d Airborne Division have 
once again gathered in convention. At the 
twelfth annual reunion in New York, N. Y., 
several matters which we felt to be of vital 
interest to our national security were 
brought before our business meetings. 

The members of this association are espe- 
cially concerned with the freedom, welfare, 
and safety of the American people. As a re- 
sult of their concern the enclosed resolu- 
tions have been unanimously adopted. 

A copy of the resolutions is being sent to 
you, personally, because it is felt that you 
should know of our association members’ 
interest and concern. Understanding your 
responsibility as a public servant to make 
every effort to safeguard aur Nation, we feel 
confident that you will do everything in your 
power and authority to support these reso- 
lutions. 

Cordially yours, 
A. R, Patru..o, President. 
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Whereas veterans of the 82d Airborne Di- 
vision, meeting in convention for the 12th 
time, note that recent rulings of the Depart- 
ment of the Army have changed the desig- 
nation of noncommissioned officers by a 
removal of one of the chevrons of their rank 
in grades of sergeant without effecting their 
pay status; and 

Whereas the position in grade is a mark 
of prestige obtaining the respect of the en- 
listed men afd thus, in turn, is a decided 
moral factor among noncommissioned of- 
ficers; and 

Whereas a similar action was taken by the 
Army 10 years ago, affecting unnecessarily 
the same men for the second time: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Department of the Army reverse its action in 
this matter that all noncommissioned officer 
rank may remain the same. 

Whereas rapid developments of the state 
of aeronautical art make it possible to pro- 
vide small troop-carrying rotary wing and 
possibly other type vertical takeoff and 
landing aircraft of great operational value; 
and 

Whereas these aircraft, will be ideally suit- 
able to the Army’s operational environment; 
and 

Whereas Army aviation has demonstrated 
its capability to operate aircraft of this va- 
riety efficiently; and 

Whereas the state of antiaircraft gun- 
nery and missilry has developed to the 
point that very low flying aircraft may and 
probably will be much less vulnerable to 
enemy counteraction than higher flying 
transports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That every effort be made to en- 
courage the development, within the Army, 
of combat forces with integral organic 
aircraft, designed to provide the Army, 
through increased mobility, flexibility, and 
firepower, forces capable of meeting the de- 
mands of modern ground warfare, whether 
atomic or nonatomic. 





Defeat of Labor Reform Bill Brings Joy 
to Hoodlums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked by the action of those who to- 
day defeated the labor reform bill, S. 
3974. This defeat will bring joy to the 
Jimmy Hoffas and other highhanded 
operators in the labor-management field, 
but it will disappoint the honest union 
members and the American public. 

The coauthors of the bill, Senator 
Ives, Republican, of New York, and Sena- 
tor KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 





.-Setts, are both quoted in an Associated 


Press story expressing their disappoint- 
ment with the House action. I include 
this Associated Press story of August 18 
at this point: 

WaSHINGTON.—Senator Ives said of the de- 
feat: 

“It is an open invitation to all criminals to 
make the most of their opportunities in the 
labor management field.” He blamed its de- 
feat on what he termed an unholy alliance 
that misled House Members. 

Ives said he thought it marked the end of 
any hope for a labor reform bill this year, 
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“The Kennedy-Ives bill was a good bill,” 
Ives said in a statement. “It would have 
put Hoffa out of business, for example, but 
a lot of House Members were misled by false 
propaganda by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Retail Fed- 
eration, the Teamsters and the United Mine 
Workers. 

“Can you imagine a more unholy alliance? 
They represent the extremists in both camps. 
When you get the evil in labor working with 
the uninformed in management, you’ve got 
a bad combination.” 

Ives said he expected that extremists from 
the management side now would demand 
antiunion legislation which would have no 
chance to. pass, and that a stalemate would 
result. 





WASHINGTON.—Senator KENNEDY said a 
heavy responsibility must rest on those who 
defeated the bill. 

“Only Jimmy Hoffa can rejoice at his con- 
tinued good luck,” KENNEDY said in a pre- 
pared statement 

“Honest union members and the general 
public can only regard it as a tragedy that 
politics has prevented the recommendations 
of the McClellan Committee from being 
~ carried out this year. 

“Constructive labor reform legislation 
will definitely be brought forward again next 
year. In the meantime, those who defeated 
this bill will bear a heavy responsibility for 
the labor racketeering that will continue 
unchecked.” 





Tribute to the Achievements of the 
Majority Leader of the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorpD an editorial which appeared 
in the Providence Journal, Providence, 
R.I., August 16, entitled “Senator JoHN- 
SON Has Kept Congress in.Line.”’ 

This editorial is a tribute to the cut- 
standing achievements of our majority 
leader, and I know it will be of interest 
to my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


SENATOR JOHNSON Has Kepr CONGRESS 
In LINE 


The overwhelming approval in the Senate, 
by a bipartisan vote, of the 4-year extension 
of the reciprocal trade program, a must in 
the President's book, gave off the mood of a 
Congress getting ready to shut up the leg- 
islative shop and be off to the next business 
of the hustings. 

“This controversial measure, which had the 
smell of the graveyard about it earlier in the 
session, did not just happen to pass; its suc- 
cess was made to happen. And the man who 
made it happen is one of the most unusual 
political managers Washington has looked 
upon in many years, Senator LYNvon B, 
JoHNson of Texas, Democratic majority 
leader. 

What makes Lrnpon JoHNson tick? Ifa 
political analyst set down the virtues and 
skills of Senator Jonnson, he might draw 
a clear picture of the mechanics of getting 
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things done in Congress, which is pretty 
familiar to the old hands in legislative halls. 
But would that portray what might be called 
the sixth sense of the extraordinary poli- 
tician, that intuitive knowledge which un- 
derstands how men can be moved in the di- 


‘rection the leader wants, the uncanny feel 


for the right timing, the sensitive ear for 
the flow of public opinion, the subtle knack 
of snatching a victory through compromise 
without destroying the heart of a measure, 
the force of character that makes the given 
word sacred and inspires confidence in the 
man’s integrity? These are individual to the 
leader himself and not learned out of text- 
books. 

Senator JOHNSON presents the rare paradox 
of the leader of a party ushering through 
Congress with brilliance the program of a 
President of the opposition. As President 
Eisenhower looks over the achievements thus 
far of his program, he can look with particu- 
lar pleasure upon the passage of the measure 
closest to his heart—the reorganization of 
the Defense Department. He can check off 
the extension of unemployment compensa- 
tion, the admission of Alaska to statehood, 
the sharing of atomic information, and the 
increase in postal rates and wages. 

In the congressional hopper, with every in- 
dication of passage, is the $3.5 billion foreign 
aid appropriation that was surrounded with 
storm clouds earlier in the session. The bulk 
of the appropriations bills have been passed, 
mostly as the President fashioned them. 

On the other side of the ledger, the labor 
bill may or may not be passed this session. 
There is the obligatidn, still unfulfilled, to 
aid Euratom, the European atoms-for-peace 
organization, which was instigated and en- 
couraged by the President. But the balance 
is plainly on the plus side of the scales. 

An unimaginative and strictly partisan 
leader might have taken advantage of his 
majority in the Congress to cut the Presi- 
dent’s program to pieces for an electioneering 
feast. Senator JOHNSON, essentially a mod- 
erate man, sensed that the country was in 
no frame of mind, with the winds of crisis 
blowing around the world, to tolerate such 
old-fashioned politicking. As Al Smith used 
to say, doing the right thing is the smartest 
politics. In his role of energetic, successful 
and efficient legislative manager, Senator 
JOHNSON has risen to statesmanship for 
which the Nation, regardless of party, honors 
and respects him. 





Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the genuine accomplishments of 
this session of Congress, so far as the 
Pacific Northwest is concerned, is the 
passage of legislation creating the Fort 
oe National Memorial near Astoria, 

reg. 

This will be the first historic shrine 
under the National Park Service in our 
State. I am proud to have been the 
author of this epochal legislation. 

An excellent editorial summarizing 
the scope of the Fort Clatsop National 
Memorial was published in the Astorian 
Evening Budget of August 14, 1958, 
under the title “Gratified and Enthused” 





_ August 20 


and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

Thtre being no objection, the editorial] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRATIFIED AND ENTHUSED 


We doubt if many Astorians are really 
aware yet of the potential magnitude of the 
Fort Clatsop national memorial project 
which Congress has authorized. 

Senator RIcHARD NEUBERGER recently wrote 
for this newspaper an article describing 
plans for the big project, and has followed 
it up with a story of the comments of Direc- 
tor Conrad Wirth of the National Park Sery- 
ice. Dr. Wirth proposes ¢@xpenditure of 
$300,000 in the fiscal year starting next July 
1 for development of the park. 

The Fort Clatsop project .will involve 
modern buildings, a museum’s Custodial 
staff, and other appurtenances to provide a 
top-drawer historical attraction to visitors, 

So far as we know, there is nothing in 
Oregon or the rest of the Pacific Northwest 
to match this memorial park project for 
marking and preserving an important his- 
torical site. 

Obviously a project costing a third of a 
million dollars to develop won't be a mere 
peanut program of hot-dog stands. 

Senator NEUBERGER has written that he is 
“very gratified and enthused” over the de- 
tails of plans for the project given to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee by Dr. 
Wirth. 

We believe that all residents of the Sunset 
Empire also have reason to be “gratified and 
enthused” over a am that will for 
many years be of incalculable value in de- 
veloping this region as a vacation land. 





Need for a Strong National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


“OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ex- 
cellent editorial from the Chisholm 
(Minn.) Free Press entitled “Let’s Wake 
Up Before It’s Too Late.” 

The editor and publisher, Miss Veda 
F. Ponikvar, is one of our most able and 
brilliant journalists. Her editorial cdl- 
umn is a source of valuable informa- 
tion, philosophy, and inspiration. I 
this editorial she speaks up for a strong 
National Guard. The Congress has con- 
curred in her views. The National Guard 
is to be maintained at not less than 
400,000 men. I have supported this 
strength, and will continue to give my 
active support for a strong and effective 
National Defense Establishment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s WAKE Up Berore Ir’s Too Late 

Sometimes the wheels of* prudence and 
vision reyolve very slowly, and sometimes 
we all must be jolted out of a lethargy © 
realize that we have been sleeping and need - 
to be alerted. % 

For several months past, the broadcasts 
and news reports have been repeating De 
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ment of Defense and more or less Wash- 
n sentiment that we must reduce the 
strength of United States Reserve forces, and 
this despite the official report that Soviet 
Army ground forces still number at least 214 
million men. 
In Minnesota alone, there are 107 com- 
pany, battery and detachment sized units in 
65 communities. Under the proposed plan 


of emasculating the National Guard, Minne- 


sota would have 80 such units spread paper 
thin across the State. The guard now has 
8,792 officers and men, or 67 percent-of the 
authorized war strength: The proposed de- 
crease would put us on @ 52-percent basis 
with a maximum of 7,150 officers and men. 
Not too many years ago, the recruiters had 
a very difficult time obtaining the_ unit 
strength and when the Korean conflict broke, 
it was fortunate that there were men trained 
enough to be activated. 

Morale plays an important part in any sort 
‘of military unit, but it is imperative that 
those who are in command at the top echelon 
and are issuing orders know what they are 
talking about and furthermore, know how 
to project into the future. You can’t go into 
civilian centers and ask men to join a guard 
and start training them and then a few 
months later tell them they are no longer 
needed. What’s more, the cost of such a 

m is too exorbitant and every tax- 
payer has a right to become incensed. 

The Soviet. system of universal military 
training turns out about 700,000 fully trained 
reservists every year who are subject to im- 
mediate recall until they reach 50 years of 
age. It is difficult to reconcile this factor 
with the action of the Defense Department 
in proposing drastic cuts in men and units 
of the Army National Guard. In every emer- 
gency this country has met, the National 
Guard has been the first line of defense and 
provided the first units to be committed to 
active duty for that defense. Pentagon plans 
call for cutting the Army National Guard 
by 10 percent, from 400,000 to 360,000 men 
during the next fiscal year and the elimina- 
tion of one-third of its organized, trained, 
and equipped units. This would mean a 
drop in strength of the Minnesota Army Na- 
tional Guard of about 800 men and could 
mean elimination of about 30 units. ~- 

Were international and world situations 
such that we could count on an era of peace, 
working toward the betterment of all man- 
kind in fields of health, education, scientific 
Tesearch, and industrial accomplishment, 
this Nation would not have to be concerned 
with military units. But since we have forces 
believing only in the destruction of man and 
who seek totalitarian power, it is necessary 
for us to maintain full strength, to be pre- 
pared, and above all to be fully trained. 


We can consider ourselves most fortunate 
that there are so many of our men willing 
to serve voluntarily and in Reserve units. 
Let us not underestimate a good thing. And 
let us not put ourselves in a position where 
We shall awaken one morning to find an 
*ggressor standing on our doorstep. 





Need for Additional Federal Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 
-Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
ident, my colleague [Mr. CLarK] 


and I have been very much interested in 
having additional Federal judges pro- 
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vided for Pennsylvania. In the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, 4,756 cases are 
listed on the docket. In the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, 2,542 cases are 
listed. It take almost 4 years for a case 
to be completed. 

- The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, on Sat- 
urday, August 16, 1958, published a very 
good editorial on this subject. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Case for Judgeships.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi= 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CasSE FOR JUDGESHIPS 


In its rush to adjourn Congress should not 
overlook its chance to pass legislation that 
will have an important bearing on the just 
and efficient performance of the Federal 
courts. After 3 years of delay, the Judi- 
ciary Committees of both House and Senate 
have finally approved bills to substantially 
boost the size of the Federal judiciary so as 
to enable it to cope with a greatly increased 
volume of Federal litigation. The backlog of 
untried cases is now 67,000, some of them 
more than 4 years old. 

The pending legislation would create 40 
new district judgeships and 5 circuit judge- 
ships. Of the two bills approved, the Sen- 
ate version is less desirable because it takes 
some of the extra judgeships away from busy 
courts in Pittsburgh and New York City and 
gives them to courts in rural States. But 
any judicial legislation that passes will mean 
an improvement in Fed¢ral court administra- 
tion. 

Since there is no organized opposition to 
the measures, their enactment depends 
simply on their getting to the floor. Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON and House 
Speaker Sam Raysurn could be influential in 
giving them the green light. In the House 
the Speaker would have to intercede with 
Rules Committee Chairman Howarp SMITH, 
who has at this writing not yet called his 
group together to clear the bill. 

By aiding the passage of the judgeship 
bill, the two legislative leaders would add 
to the constructive contributions of the 85th 


Congress. 





Herbie Plews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are no batting championships, no 
home run titles, or other laurels await- 
ing the utility man in baseball. At best, 
he is seeking a regular job, and the only 
way to get it is to have that one good 
season. 

The State of Montana has two Sen- 
ators in the United States Senate. The 
Washington Senators Baseball Club has 
on its roster a citizen of Montana—an- 
other Senator, and a good one, by the 
name of Herbie Plews. He comes from 
East Helena, Mont. He is a friend of 
the entire Montana congressional dele- 
gation, as well as of a good many people 
in Montana. Unfortunately, Herbie 
Plews has not been given the opportu- 
nity which he has so ardently sought. 
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That is something, of course, for Mr. 
Clark Griffith and the management of 
the Washington Senators Baseball Club, 
but we hope that before too long Herbie 
Plews will get out of the utility class 
and get the one good season he deserves. 
He has made an outstanding record. 
We of Montana are proud of him and, 
I am sure, the Senator baseball fans are 
too. He has contributed much to our 
Capital and the Senators baseball team 
as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Great Falls Tribune dated 
July - 30, 1958, entitled “Montana’s 
Herbie Plews Wants One Good Season” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MONTANA’S HERBIE PLEwsS WANTS ONE GoopD 
SEASON 


Cuicaco.—There are no batting cham- 
pionships, home-run titles, or other laurels 
awaiting the utility man in baseball. At 
best, he’s seeking a regular job and the only 
way-to get it is to have “that one good 
season.” 

“That’s what you need,” says Herbie Plews, 
Washington’s No. 1 utility man, “that one 
good season.” 

Before that one good season comes, if ever, 
the utility man is a fidgety, fearsome per- 
son. The fact that he is dispensable never 
leaves his mind. 

One day he may play third base, another 

at second, or sometimes even at shortstop. 
There are times he may not get into the 
field of battle for a week or more. Some- 
times he gets a shot at pinch hitting and 
on better days he’s called upon to start a 
game. 
_“That’s your big chance,” says Plews, 
“when you start a game. If you get in and 
keep hitting, you might win a job. But you 
have to keep hitting. One or two bad days 
and you’re back on the bench.” 

There are.no complaints on Plews’ part: 
“It’s a lot better than being in the minors. 
When you're in the majors, you’ve reached a 
certain goal. You keep plugging, hoping 
that you can win a regular job. You know 
you can win it but you also know you have 
to have that one big year.” 

Herbert Eugene Plews was born in Helena, 
Mont., June 14, 1929. Initial indications 
that he had major-league ability came as a 
sophomore at the University of Illinois when 
he won the Big Ten batting championship 
with a better than .400 average. He finished 
his college career as Illinois’ captain and 
was signed by the New York Yankees. 

In 1950, he started with Kansas City in the 
American Association. But after a couple of 
days he was shipped to Quincy of the Three-I 
League. In 13 games he slapped out 13 hits 
and had a .295 average when he was hit by 
a pitched ball and seriously injured. Plews 
dropped out of baseball after that and went 
into military service. 

He came back to the Yankee chain in 1953, 
when he batted .304 at Norfolk. The next 
year he was at Birmingham and finished with 
a .299 mark. In 1955, he played at Denver, 
batted .302, and was thrown into a deal that 
sent him to Washington. 

Plews had a respectable .270 average in 
1956, his rookie year, and finished with a 
271 mark last season. So far as the Senators 
are concerned, he’s a valuable man to have 
around—one who can play third, short, or 
second base and hold a .270 average even 
though he is often called off the bench and 
pressed into service without warming up. 

But so far as Plews is concerned, he wants 
that “one good season. You have to have 
the ambition to want to play every day or 
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you might find yourself back in the minor 
leagues.” 

Plews is gradually working up to his goal. 
He’s played in 64 of Washington’s 98 games, 
and has a .262 average with 20 runs batted 
in. It’s still touch and go whether he will 
ever become a regular, but utility men never 
quit trying. 





The Indiana Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the first of 
a series of articles, entitled “What’s Be- 
hind Dunes Battle?” written by Richard 
Lewis and published in the Chicago Sun- 
Times. It deals with the question as to 
whether the last remnant of the Indiana 
Dunes in the Chicago metropolitan area 
is to be taken over for industrial pur- 
poses by the great steel mills, or whether 
it is to be saved for the people by mak- 
ing it into a national park or monument. 

I have introduced a bill, which is be- 
ing cosponsored by the Senators from 
Oregon (Mr. Morse and Mr. NEUBERGER] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], providing that at least 3,500 
acres of this land, lying roughly be- 
tween Ogden Dunes and Dune Acres, be 
made into a national monument. Be- 
cause it is too late to have action taken 
on the bill at this session of Congress, I 
intend to introduce a substantially sim- 
ilar bill early in the next session of Con- 
gress. I hope that we may get sufficient 
support to save this priceless land for 
the people. 

The Chicago Sun-Times apparently 
will publish a series of interesting ar- 
ticles on this subject. I am today ask- 
ing unanimous consent that the first of 
these articles be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. Later I shall ask 
that subsequent articles be also pub- 
lished in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

{From the Chicago Sun-Times of August 17, 
1958] 
Wuat’s BEHIND DUNES BaTTLE—I 
(By Richard Lewis) 

(Suppose that in all of the United States 
there remained only one acre of undeveloped 
land. How should it be used? For indus- 
try? Dwellings? Recreation? 

(Some conservationists believe vacant land 
is vanishing so rapidly in the United States 
that every question of land use should be 
treated, as though it involved the last acre. 

(From this viewpoint, one of the most sig- 
nificant conservation battles in America to- 
day concerns the Indiana Dunes on Chicago's 
doorstep. Industry plans to erase an un- 
spoiled section of the dunelands in Porter 
County. Conservationists are fighting to 


’ save the dunes as a national resource. In a 


new series the Sun-Times tells the story of 
the Battie of the Dunes.) 

Under the sun of a northern Indiana sum- 
mer, the great sand dunes bake in shimmer- 
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ing heat along the south rim of Lake Michi- 


O prosk the white beaches, they rise in slop- 
ing deserts, their sandy sweeps broken only 
by clumps of bright green Marram grass. 

Scientists regard the dunescape as one of 
the unique formations in America. There 
are few places on the North American conti- 
nent, they say, where as many different plant 
species can be found as on the Indiana 
Dunes. 

The inland slopes, where sand devils swirl 
on a summer afternoon in a wind as hot as 
the breath of a blast furnace, are studded 
with prickly pear cactus of the American 
Southwest. These fall to a brief tundra, 
covered with sub-Arctic Bearberry. 


FROM FOREST TO PRAIRIE 


Then the land rises to become a piney 
woods where the air is cool and scented. 
The pineland merges into an oak forest. 
The forest becomes a prairie. And the prai- 
rie dips to a moist quaking bog of paleozoic 
ferns, slender birches, tamaracks, cotton- 
‘woods, willows, wild grape, and dogwood. 

The wildly varied scene is the product of a 
thousand summers. It is a landscape con- 
stantly in motion, for the dunes move under 
the pressure of the winds blowing down the 
bore of the lake. From one decade to the 
next, the dunescape is never quite the same. 

This summer, however, new and more 
rapid changes are impending which may 
erase the dunes. Industry has plans to move 
into the last undeveloped sections of dune- 
land between Gary and the Indiana Dunes 
State Park. 

The prospect has triggered what is prob- 
ably the most concentrated struggle over the 
conservation of natural resources in America 
today—the Battle of the Dunes. 

The 344-mile strip of duneland is the site 
of two massive projects. One is the pro- 
posed expansion of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
of Bethlehem, Pa., into the Midwest to com- 
‘pete with United States Steel Corp. plants 
in the Calumet. 

The other, closely tied to Bethlehem’s plan, 
is a northern Indiana seaport. Indiana pro- 
poses to build the port with State and Fed- 
eral funds as @ terminal for St. Lawrence 
seaway traffic. 

Opposing these developments in Indiana 
is the Save-the-Dunes Council, Inc., with 
1,300 northern Indiana, Chicago area, and 
Midwest members. The council is spear- 
heading a drive for 1 million signatures on 
petitions to Congress to preserve the dunes 
for public use, 

Of special concern to Chicagoans ts the 
council’s contention that industrialization 
of the dunes will pollute and ultimately 
ruin the 2,182-acre Indiana State park. 

The park and adjacent duneland have 
been a Chicago playground for half a cen-« 
tury. Last year, 401,454 persons, including 
65,454 children, visited the park—the busiest 
in Indiana’s State park system. 

More than 40 Chicago organizations use 
the area for camping) photography, hiking, 
nature study, boating, swimming, sand- 
skiing, picnicking, and reunions. The park 
entrance at Tremont is 47 miles from Ran- 
dolph Street on the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend Railroad whose Sunday and 
holiday excursions there are an established 
feature of Chicago life. 

For 15 years, Save-the-Dunes Council and 
predecessor organizations have actively 
pleaded with Indiana State officials and leg- 
islators to save the dunes and enlarge the 
park. 

TUG OF WAR SINCE 1920 


But they have met indifference and re- 
sistance to conservation at the State level, 
according to Mrs. James H. Buell, of Ogden 
Dunes, council president. 

State administrations in Indiana have 
been oriented toward industrial and harbor 
development on the dunelands since 1920, 





while conservationists have -been active in 
campaigns to keep industry off the dunes 
since 1916, 

Since World War I, the 25-mile expanse 
of duneland between Gary and Mic 


City has steadily disappeared as industria} 


development marched east from Gary, with 
residential and commercial development in 
its wake. 

Conservationists succeeded in acqu 
the park acreage by private subscription and 
this was developed by the State and opened 
to the public in 1926. But today—except 
for the 56-acre Cowles Tamarack Bog ac. 
quired by the council 5 years ago—only the 
3% miles of undeveloped duneland remain 
as & possible recreation site between the 
Gary city limits and the State park. 

Since 1955, when State officials stepped up 
promotion of industrial and harbor develop. 
ment there, this area has become the scene 
of the current battle of the dunes. 

Backing the current drive to industrialize 
the area and plant a port there have been an 
imposing array of Indiana Republican lead. 
ers: ex-Gov. George N. Craig; present Gov, 
Harold W. Handley; both of Indiana’s 
United States Senators, Homer E. Capenagr 
and WILLIAM E. JENNER; United States Rep- 
resentative CHARLES A. HaLLEcK in whose 
district the dunes are located and ex-State 
Senator John Van Ness, of Valparaiso, chair. 
man of the Indiana Public Service Com. 
mission. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS JOINS FIGHT 


Against such a coalition of Big Steel and 
Big Politics, stand the Save-the-Dunes Coun- 
ceil and its allies: The Indiana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Garden Clubs of Indiana 
and the Izaak Walton League, 

They had little political support until last 
May when they were joined by a powerful 
ally—United States Senator Pavit Dovetas, 
Democrat of Illinois, Doucras knows the 
dunes, for he had vacationed there while 
University of Chicago professor and fifth 
ward alderman. : 

One May Sunday afternoon, the white- 
haired Illinois Democrat toured the duneland 
strip between the towns of Ogden Dunes and 
Dune Acres. 

Most of this region was land acquired by 
the nominees and agents of Bethlehem— 
more than 4,000 acres of it purchased since 
1956 at a cost of about $6,500,000 as the site 
for Bethlehem’s drive into the mid-continent 
steel market. 

Dovctas and officers of the Save-the-Dunes 
Council lifted a chain which barred the road 
into Bethlehem’s land and inspected the area, 

Technically, it was a trespass, according t0 
Bethlehem’s attorneys in Valparaiso, James 
W. Chester and Charles T. Clifford. 

“Mrs. Buell (of the council) called and 
asked for permission to take the Senator on 
Bethlehem land,” said Chester. “I told her 
we couldn't grant it, but that we wouldn't 
stop them.” 

SENATOR ACTS IN CONGRESS 


The “trespasser” from Illinois returned to 
Washington and introduced into the Senate 
@ bill to convert the site of Bethlehem’s esti- 
mated $350 million steel mill development 
and Indiana’s $36 million port project into& 
national park. 

The bill authorized the Secretary of the In- 
terior to purchase or condemn up to 3,500 
acres of land “to preserve resentative por- 
tions of the Indiana dunes and the relatively 
unspoiled forests, bogs and related land- 
scapes” as the Indiana Dunes National Monu- 
ment. 

The area specified in the Dougias bill (& 
$3898) lies between Ogden Dunes and Dune 
Acres from the lake to United States High- 
way 12 in Portage and Westchester town 
ships, Porter County. , 

It comprises most of Bethlehem’s expat 
sivn site and the entire Indiana harbor sit@ 
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plus acreage owned by the Midwest Steel Co. 
Railroad. 


and the New York Central 
DOUGLAS FINDS SOME ALLIES 


Joining Dovezias as.sponsors of the bill 
were Senators RicnHarp L. NEUBERGER and 
WayNE Morse, Oregon Democrats, and JAMEs 
E. Murray, Montana Democrat, all seasoned 
pattlers for conservation. The bill is pend- 
ing in the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. If Congress adjourns before the 
pill is considered, Doucuias plans to reintro- 
duce it next session. 

While NEUBERGER, Morse and Murray are 
remote from the scene, they regard the bill, 
as Doucias does, as a token of the whole con- 
servation battle in the United States. 

As Doveias phrased it: “The problem of 
the Dunes is a symbol of the crisis that faces 
all America. It is as though we are standing 
on the last acre, faced with a decision as to 
how it should be used. Have we the courage 
to stand up and place physical limits on the 
constant, relentless march of industrializa- 
tion?” 

Dovctas’ bill elicited a chorus of protests 
from Indiana Republican leaders. Governor 
Handley offered to send him a box of sand. 
CaPEHART and JENNER characterized the bill 
as the product of an impractical dreamer and 
advised Doucias they—not he—were repre- 
senting the citizens of Indiana. 

Porter County officials, nding on the 
industrial plan to develop new sources of tax 
revenue and employment, denounced the 
bill. Former Senator Van Ness, a powerful 
Republican from the county, told the Sun- 
Times: 

“There is going to be a countermove to 
this bill. Mr. Dovceras is not going to tell 
us what to do in our State.” 


ADVOCATES GRIND OUT PETITIONS 


For the last 6 weeks, Save-the-Dunes 
Council members have been grinding out 
thousands of mimeographed petitions me- 
morializing Congress to save the dunes from 
industry. So far, they have turned over 
petitions to UGLAS bearing 250,000 signa- 
tures toward their 1 million signature goal. 

The council’s contention that this tract of 
duneland is unique in natural resources of 
scientific and recreational value is widely 
supported by natural scientists. 

The late Prof. Henry C. Cowles of the 
University of Chicago, one of America’s fore- 
most plant ecologists, wrote: 

“There are few places on our continent 

where so many species of plants are found in 
80 small a compass. Within a stone’s throw 
of almost any spot, one may find plants of 
the desert and plants of the rich woodlands, 
Plants of the pine woods and plants of the 
Swamps, plants of oak woods and of the 
Prairies. Nowhere, perhaps, in the entire 
World of plants does the struggle for life 
take on such dramatic and spectacular 
Phases as in the dunes.” : 
-In the opinion of Julian A. Steyermark, 
former curator of the phanerogamic herba- 
rium of the Chicago Natural History Museum, 
the area is an outdoor laboratory which is 
irreplaceable. 


FOREIGN VISITOR IMPRESSED 


Reuben M. Strong, research associate at 
the museum, says the dunelands have been 


“compared by foreign scientists visiting here 


to Yosemite and Yellowstone National Parks 
in scientific value. He believes that indus- 
trialization of the dunes will jeopardize the 
State park. ‘ 
These estimate’ of the scientific impor- 
— of the area are supported by Charles 
Olmsted, chairman of the botany depart- 
ment, University of Chicago, and John W. 
ons n, acting chairman of the biological 
€nce department, Loyola University. 
Supporting conservation of the dunes for 
recreational are Vartan D. Mel- 
conian, director of field work and professor 
of practical theology, McCormick Theological 
nary here; Rabbi Emeritus G. George 
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Fox of South Shore Temple; Rev. Vincent V. 
Herr, 8. J., chairman of the Loyola University 
psychology department, and Robert H. Mac- 
Rae, executive director of the welfare coun- 
cil of metropolitan Chicago. 

This is one aspect of the issue of indus- 
trialization versus conservation of the dunes. 
Behind it, loom others of economic and po- 
litical consequence which are only now be- 
ginning to appear. 





Solution of Secrets of the Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the International Geophysical Year has 
closely focused both scientific and pub- 
lic attention on our efforts to gain a 
more comprehensive understanding of 
the physical- world in which we live. I 
am proud that this country has been 
playing a leading role in assisting the 
scientists all over the world in a pro- 
gram of cooperation, understanding, 
and achievement. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, one of my State’s outstanding 
institutions of higher learning, has the 
distinction of being one of the two world 
centers for the collection of ocean data 
during the International Geophysical 
Year. This would seem to be a sufficient 
achievement. ‘The added distinction is 
that Texas A. and M., which has this 
leading role in ocean study, is 150 miles 
from the nearest coast—the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

I am also proud to point out that the 
first nuclear research reactor in an edu- 
cational institution in the South will be 
built at Texas A. and M. 

Texas has long been accustomed to 
think in terms of the future. With the 
nuclear age enveloping every phase of 
our activity and thought, it is particu- 
larly important that more of our institu- 
tions of higher learning acquire the 
facilities for greater study of the appli- 
cation of this area of knowledge— 
nuclear energy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article from the Dallas Morning News 
of July 27, 1958, written by Mr. Alton 
Blakeslee, which discusses this ocean re- 
search phase of the important work of 
this institution during the International 
Geophysical Year, and an article from 
the Lubbock Evening Journal] of July 24, 
1958, concerning the building of a nu- 
clear science research center at Texas 
A. and M. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News 
of July 27, 1958] 
Secrets or SEA FUNNELED TO Texas A. AND M. 
IGY CEentTEeR 
Alton Blakeslee) 

Cotiecs STATION, Tzax.—Answers to some 
great secrets of the sea are being spelled out 
here on the plains of Texas. 
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Is Civilization heating up the air so that 
icecaps will melt and drown our seaports and 
coasts—or will the oceans prevent this 
disaster? 

What can sea currents and tides tell us 
about forecasting weather, or preventing 
hurricanes? What treasures lie buried in 
mountains under the sea? Can we safely 
dump radioactive ashes of our atomic age in 
deeps of the sea, or would they escape to 
poison us? 

Scientists of 85 countries, using 70 ships, 
are hunting solutions to these and other 
questions during the International Geo- 
physical Year. _ 

Their reports are being collected here at 
Texas A. and M. College, one of two world 
centers for IGY ocean- data. Thousands of 
measurements will in time piece together 
the answers. 

The college is also one of the country’s 
leading ocean research centers, with seagoing 
scientists and ships of its own even though 
the nearest water is the Gulf of Mexico 150 
miles away. 

But an ocean center this far inland is not 
a bit implausible, explains Dr. Dale F. 
Leipper, head of the department of oceanog- 
raphy and meteorology. 

The seashore is mostly sand and humid 
climate. 

Here at the college are libarires, labora- 
tories, a highspeed computer, facilities to 
use radioactive isotopes, machine shops, 
staff and students. It’s easier tu bring prob- 
lems of the sea here than to build a center 
at the shore. And it’s only a few hours’ 
drive to Galveston,’ where the department 
has two ships, including a 136-footer, the 

Hidalgo, and a 600,000-square-foot coastal 
laboratory. ? 

Measurements are now beginning to pour 
in, especially records of tides, temperatures 
and salinity which are three keys to water 
movements, Lumby reports. This data in- 
cludes some from Russia. 

Ships crisscrossing the oceans are making 
regular readings which can produce a pic- 
ture of ocean currents, at the surface and 
great depths. 

The ocean circulations certainly profound- 
ly affect weather, and the distribution of 
chemical foods and microscopic life that 
govern the richness of ocean farms and 
abundance of fish. Weather and water stud- 
ies combined might show the way toward 
control of hurricanes. 

Cold water sinks at the poles and moves 
slowly to the Equator. Does it move fast 
or slow, in hundreds or in thousands of 
years for a roundtrip? The amount of oxy- 
gen and naturally radioactive atoms in water 
samples can show the age of this cold bot- 
tom water and the speed of such cur- 
rents. 

That’s highly important. Not only for the 
effects upon weather, but also to determine 
whether the oceans are a safe garbage dump 
for radioactive materials. Long-lasting and 
dangerous atoms might escape from their 
containers. But if the cold water doesn’t 
circulate except very slowly, the hot atoms 
wouldn’t spread and become a hazard to life 
in the sea and on earth. ; 

One big concern is whether man is heat- 
ing up his earth’s air through all the coal 


and oil he’s been burning. This burning 


creates vast amounts of carbon dioxide which 
get into the air. And carbon dioxide is a 
very good absorber of heat from the earth. 

By’ adding to the carbon dioxide in the 
air, we may indirectly be increasing the 
air temperature. A few degrees rise could 


~ bring a warmup that melts icecaps, and 


raises seal level enough to drown London, 
New York, Holland, and many miles of 
coastline. 

But perhaps the oceans are taking up this 
extra carbon dioxide fast enough to pre- 
vent trouble, explains Dr. Donald W. Hood, 
associate professor of oceanography. 
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The atmosphere now contains only about 
one-sixth of the extra carbon dioxide re- 
leased by burned fuels in past years, he says. 
The rest has gone somewhere, and presum- 
ably the seas took it. 

So one IGY venture is to measure the 
carbon dioxide now in the air, and now in 
the seas. Five years or so from now, the 
process can be repeated, and scientists will 
know what is happening. 

Dr. Hood is also checking on fallout atoms 
from nuclear explosions that coliect in the 
seas. Marine life needs tiny amounts of 
certain elements, like zinc, for example. 
Will radioactive fallout atoms become con- 
centrated by animals and plants and be 
passed on to man through seafood? 

In other phases of worldwide IGY studies, 
scientists are mapping the ocean bottom 
with echo sounders to discover new moun- 
tains and valleys; taking deep bites of sedi- 
ment out of the ocean floor to trace ancient 
history of changes in life and climate, track- 
ing other mysteries. 

From it is bound to come a much greater 
understanding of the sea and the sea’s ef- 
fect upon man. 





(Tex.) Evening Journal of 
July 24, 1958] 


THREE MILLION DOLLAR Prosect SET 
(By Ed Overholser) 


AvusTin.—A nuclear science center with far 
reaching research capabilities in the fields of 
science and medicine is expected to be in use 
at Texas A. and M. within 18 months. 

The nuclear research reactor will be the 
first in an educational institution in the 
South and when all stages of the center's 
development is completed the cost will be 
around $3 million. 

The first step in setting up the reactor 
on a 6-acre plot near the College Station 
campus was taken in a meeting here yester- 
day of the A. and M. directors. 


CONTRACT APPROVED 


They approved a $111,316 contract with 
Convair Nuclear Laboratories of Fort Worth 
for the engineering design of the first phase 
of the center estimated to cost $826,000 to 
build. 

It is designed, explained Dr. Aaron Rose; 
“to have broad experimental capabilities in 
the fields of chemistry, physics, biology, agri- 
culture, engineering, veterinary medicine 
and—we hope—human medicine.” Dr. Rose 
is director of the Texas Engineering Experi- 
ment Station which will administer the cen- 
ter. 

Dr. John Calhoun, vice president for engi- 
neering for the A. and M. system, said first 
projects probably will include tests on the 
reaction of materials in a nuclear environ- 
ment; a food preservation study through 
irradiation and a study of the rate of healing 
of injuries affected by radiation. 


USES ARE EXPLAINED 


Similar centers are located at Penn State 
and Michigan, Dr. Calhoun said. He ex- 
plained the center as a sort of warehouse for 
use in experiments of neutrons, radioactive 
isotopes and gamma rays by researchers who 
otherwise would not have these materials 
with which to work. 


[The Lubbock 





Alkali Hank Sounds Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, thé 
farmer has many talents. Farming itself 
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is a combination of sciences. The farm- 
er must be a physician to his livestock. 
It helps if he can forecast the weather 
with the accuracy of a meteorologist. No 
matter how learned he is in the field of 
economics he never can be sure whether 
he shipped his calves or sold his wheat 
at the right time. 

Perhaps for all these reasons the 
farmer is also a philosopher. One of 
Montana’s farmer-philosophers writes a 
short column in the McCone County 
Conservation District Newsletter, under 
the heading “Alkali Hank Sounds Off.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Alkali Hank column ap- 
pearing in the July 1958 issue of the 
newsletter, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ALKALI Hank Sounps Orr 

1. Plant one kind word every day and reap 
a happy harvest. 

2. A sour glare erodes the face, a pleasant 
look keeps it smooth. 

3. For a good harvest, control weeds: for 
world’s peace, control gossip. 

4. Summer fallow early, keep out weeds 
and conserve moisture: Summer fallow your 
mind, keep out mean thoughts and con- 
serve your personality. 

5. We agree it takes some brains and lots 
of nerve to be a dry farmer. 

6. If you want your dreams to come true, 
wake up. 





Hardships for Boating Industry Created 
by Coast Guard Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


_ HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
greatly concerned over the serious hard- 
ships being encountered by members of 
the boating industry as a result of recent 
regulations issued by the Coast Guard. 
I wish to call this situation to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and am submitting 
a letter from Hon. David W. Palmer, 
executive secretary of the National Boat 
Association. I hope the contents of the 
letter will be carefully considered by 
Members of the House and Senate. 

NaTIONAL Boat Association, INc., 
Destin, Fla., August 7, 1958. 
Subject: CG-249; title 46, Code of Federal 

Regulations, pages 7949 to 7980, published 

October 5, 1957, pursuant to: Public Law 

519, 84th Congress; title 46, United States 

Code Annotated, sections 390 to 390g; effec- 

tive June 1, 1958 
Hon. Bos SIKEs, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Sikes: As an aid to a 
small, depressed and struggling industry, and 
as an economic measure for both Govern- 
ment and business, and for further reasons 
hereinafter stated, members of the National 
Boat Association, Inc., wish to inquire if you 
would be so kind as to ask the Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, to please cancel 
title 46, Code of Federal Regulations, pages 


7949-7980 in its entirety. 


These regulations have the force and effect 
of law. In this instance, an administrative 








agency has become, in fact and in law, a 
legislative or law making branch of the Goy. 
ernment. Also, this agency, after maki 
the law, supra, is vested with authority to 
administer it. Here a single agency investi. 
gates, prefers charges, prosecutes, determines 
the innocence or guilt, imposes fines ang 
penalties, and has constituted itself the 
court of appeals and of last resort (sec. 175, 
20-1). If this provision is valid, the Decla. 
ratory Judgment Act (28 U. S. C. A. 220) 
et seq.) has no application. Under a recent 
court decision (Lester v. Parker (112 F. Supp, 
433; 227, F. 2, 708; 235 F. 2, 787; 237 F. 2, 698) ) 
this agency is not subject to the Administra. 
tive Procedure Act (5 U. S. C. A. 1001). 

If we are to maintain, separately, our legis. 
lative, executive, and judicial branches of 
Government, we feel constrained to register 
our protests in this matter. 

In accord with what is believed to be the 
spirit and intent of Public Law 519, 84th 
Congress (46 U. S. C. A. 390-390g) and the 
rules pursuant thereto, many small boats of 
the United States, on a voluntary basis, have 
been inspected. At a conference between 
Members of Congress, the Commandant and 
a few boat owners on March 13, 1958, we are 
informed, the Commandant stated that offi- 
cial reports indicated that the average cost, 
in the New York area, to comply with the 
regulations, was about $700 per boat. We 
have a report from New Jersey to the effect 
that the compliance cost there, on some 
boats, is about $6,000. In Maine the average 


cost is about $2,500 per boat; in Florida it 


varies from $500 to $6,000 per boat. 

These costs, according to our best ésti- 
mates, will be required to provide alterations 
and rebuilding of the boats and additions to 
tackle, apparel and equipment all as out- 
lined, usually, in a 3-page letter indicat- 
ing about 25 specific items to be provided, 
or work to be performed. This exorbitant 
cost is prohibitive and confiscatory. . Some of 
these boats were built for and formerly 
owned by the United States and are quite 
seaworthy. 

A small industry, struggling with the high- 
ly competitive conditions as we have them 
today, a business which is seasonal and must 
operate on a part-time basis only, cannot 
meet the demands required by the regula- 
tions. 

An analysis of the facts will clearly show 
that the Congress never intended any such 
regulations. From the hearing before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce, United States Senate, on S. 3200, 
March 19, 1958, we find the following fact 
(figures refer to page) : 

The congressional intent of Public Law 
619 is mentioned and whether it can be ac- 
complished is questioned (1, 58). The regu- 

-lations, 52 pages in length—one print 195 
pages—are exceedingly complex and ambig- 
uous (2,58). Since October 1956, the regu 
lations have been revised three times in- 
volving 188 important changes (2, 13). M2 
the October 1956 draft there were 131 
changes in the March 1957 draft there were 
46 changes and in the October 1957 draft 
there were 11 changes, a total of 188 impor 
tant changes (38, 59) before the law eve 
went into effect. (2-13). A fourth revision, 
as of March 19, 1958, was considered neces-, 
sary (38-59). It was found that the agency, 
in its rule-making activities, exercised 
lative, executive and judicial functions (18). 
It. seems to be admitted that the 
rules were unreasonable-and inapplicable 
(25). 7 

We have a record of 127 persons in a 
tendance at a meeting October 16, 
when 40 persons made statements ( 

At that time, as we recall, not one of those 


in attendance expressed himself in favor & 


~ the regulations as proposed. , 


If, as estimated by the admiral, thereat — 


only 8,000 (21) boats—we have in Florida® 
record of some 32,000 boats of all kinds— 
and it costs only $700 per boat, as 

or reported by the commandant, we have # 
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total cost of $5,600,000. If, as we believe, the 
cost will average $3,000 and there are 10,000 
poats involved, we think a conservative fig- 
ure, the cost is $30 million. Where is the 
pusiness, great or small, in these days of 
high taxes and keen competition, that can 
survive such additional costs and unneces- 
sary financial burden? 

Four accidents, over a period of about 10 

ars, the record shows, with a loss of 72 
lives (23-24) was the reason for this legisla- 
tion, but the law provides mo reason for the 
exceedingly complex and complicated regu- 
lations (2, 38). 

It has been suggested that the regulations 
are legislation, arbitrary, discriminatory, de- 
nial of due process and unconstitutional: 
Youngstown etc. vy. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579); 
Panama Ref. v. Ryan (293 U.S. 388); Peters 
y. Hobty (349 U. S. 331); Anti-Fascist Com. 
y. McGrath (341 U. S. 123); U. S. v. Gray 
(207 ¥2 237); Parker v. Lester (227 F2 708, 
728, supra); that a civilian may not be made 
amenable to the military jurisdiction in time 
of peace, Troth v. Quarles (350 Y. S. 11); 
Reid v. Covert (354 U. S. 1); that punish- 
ment may be inflicted without a judicial 
trial: U. S. v. Lovett (328 U. S. 303). In 
any event, it appears that the proposed reg- 
ulations are not reasonable (41, 43, 50), are 
unsatisfactory (58), and can not be enforced 
without undue cost. 

If enforcement is undertaken, turbulent 
seas (60) will result, contrary to the intent 
of the Congress because boat owners will be 
subjected to unreasonable obligations (60). 

We respectfully request that said regule- 
tions be revoked, withdrawn, vacated, and 
set aside. 

Sincerely yours, 


Davip W. PaLMER. 





Hungarian Research Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include a brief introductory state- 
ment regarding’ a forthcoming research 
project into the origins and happenings 
of the Hungarian revolt in 1956. I am 
convinced of the value of this project 
and feel that its inception should be 
brought to the attention of the House at 
this time: 

HUNGARIAN RESEARCH PROJECT 
INTRODUCTION 

The Hungarian revolt of 1956 and its ori- 
gins have become the subject of numerous 
Tesearch projects in the fields of political 
8clence, sociology, psychology, and anthro- 


_ Pology. Most of these projects, however, 


A 


based their information on verbal sources, 
chiefly on statements obtained from refu- 
gees. Very few studies are able to refer to 
pertinent’ Communist publications. 

Without detracting from the value of these 
refugee sources, it is felt that they cannot 
be considered adequate, objective, and broad 
enough to serve the ultimate purposes of 
these projects, namely, to determine the 
Causes and development of social unrest and 
insurrection within the Communist system. 

It is little ted that as early as 
955 forces of considerable opposition were 
8pparent in H ,» and were gradually 
Penetrating positions in the social, eco- 
Romic, and political life of the nation. This 
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growing process of resistance and infiltra- 
tion which in 1956 erupted in the armed 
insurrection, was clearly reflected in and 
can be analyzed through the Hungarian 
press and literature. Indeed, during the 
weeks preceding the revolt even the official 
organs of the Communist Party voiced de- 
mands of the opposition. How these events 
and their expression in the press conditioned 
the individual who later identified himself 
with the armed insurrection also needs fur- 
ther investigation. 

It is believed that without the knowledge 
of this sizable yet untapped source mate- 
rial, no research project can claim valid and 
final answers to the underlying forces and 
social factors of the uprising. On the con- 
trary, by overlooking these sources of the 
Hungarian governmental press, the most 
carefully deduced conclusions may become 
misleading and may supply erroneous data 
to research workers and scholars in the 
United States and abroad. 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT 


To develop and establish a research program 
for the purpose of compiling, organizing, and 
making accessible to English-speaking schol- 
ars the Hungarian-language sources directly 
related to the 1956 revolt as well as its back- 
ground, and its after-effects. The program 
shall proceed corollary to already existing 
research projects concerned with the ‘socio- 
logical, psychological, historic, and anthro- 
pological aspects of the revolt, and shall by 
its nature supply these projects with authen- 
tic resource material not accessible to them 
at this time. 


METHODS OF THE PROJECT 


1. Excerpt, translate, or abstract those por- 
tions of the Hungarian language newspapers, 
periodicals, and books directly related to the 
1956 revolt, which are located in the Library 
of Congress and other similar institutions. 

2. Catalog in English but without full 
translation, those portions of the material 
bearing less directly upon the revolt, its 
origin and its aftermath. 

3. Organize and index the foregoing ma- 
terial into groups pertaining to prerevolu- 
tionary, revolutionary, and postrevolutionary 
elements, and by subjects, e. g., activities of 
workers, the party, intellectuals, the military, 
etc. 

DURATION OF THE PROJECT 


Under favorable circumstances about 12 
months. 
EXPECTED RESULTS 


A new and extensive volume of data in 
reference to the underlying forces and socio- 
political factors of the 1956 uprising. By 
tabulating and indexing the Hungarian lan- 
guage material related to the uprising, a new 
wealth of resource material will become 
available to English speaking analysts and 
scholars in many fields. 

This material shall also list names of sev- 
eral thousand persons involved in the revolt 
and mentioned in these publications. It 
shall reveal underlying forces and factors 
leading to the revolt, not identified through 
interviews with refugees. 


RESOURCE MATERIAL OF THE PROJECT 


Available material consists of approxi- 
mately: 
Pages 


10 daily newspapers, 4 pages, 310 days. 12,000 . 


30 weekly papers, 4 pages, 40 times 


OB FORD in wii nes Ki clweccctinieheccos 4, 800 

200 periodicals, 20 pages, 8 times a 
PO ke tie certin ctintines navibcene 32, 000 
Total per year_............... 48, 800 


In addition to this material of the daily 
papers and periodicals, the pamphlets and 
Official statements, government publications 
of the days-of the revolt amount to approxi- 
mately 1,500 pages. 

A grand total of approximately 100,000 
pages. 
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Veto Needed To Save Great Lakes Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr: CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
along with other Members of Congress 
from Michigan I have voiced my oppo- 
Sition to legislation providing for diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan to 
accommodate the city of Chicago in the 
disposal of its wastes. 

We in Michigan feel very keenly about 
this situation. Personally it seems to 
me that Chicago is playing the role of 
the camel getting its nose under the tent. 
This city has already been permitted to 
divert 1,500 feet of water a second. Now 
it wants to increase that amount. 

My hometown newspaper, the Bay 
City (Mich.) Times, has just published 
an editorial which clearly portrays the 
feelings of our Michigan citizens. 

This newspaper-appropriately calls for 
a Presidential veto if the bill succeeds 
in passing in these last days of the 
session. 

The Bay City Times editorial follows: 

VETO NEEDED To SAVE OuR WATER 

Presidential veto would seem proper treat- 
ment for a House approved bill authorizing 
additional diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan if the measure passes the Senate 
as expected. 

Sought primarily by Chicago and Illinois 
and Mississippi waterways navigation groups, 





_the bill would permit Illinois to divert an 


additional 1,000 cubic feet of water a second 
for use by Chicago’s sanitary district in 
treating sewage. Chicago is now permitted 
to divert 1,500 feet a second. The President 
has vetoed similar bills twice. 

The request for additional diversion in- 
volves both technical issues and those which 
might be termed moral. Technical ques- 
tions are whether diversion, especially with 
lake levels unusually low, would threaten 
economic development of the Great Lakes 
basin by hurting shipping and hydroelectric 
industries, as contended by Michigan’s Sen- 
ator Potrrr and Senator McNamara, as well 
as New York’s Governor Harriman and 
Robert Moses, chairman of New York’s 
power authority. 

Governor Harriman, Moses, and Col. 
Arthur Nauman, an Army engineer, contend 
the proposed diversion would lessen hydro- 
electric production at Niagara Falls and on 
the St. Lawrence River. Harriman says 
also it would add at least $75 million in the 
next 50 years to bills of consumers’served by 
power projects. Canada, too, sees harmful 
results, and through conceding the United 
States is within its rights to permit the di- 
version, has suggested that Canada might 
Offset it by diverting upper waters of the 
Columbia River. 

Proponents of additional diversion deny 
these. contentions, saying that in the opinion 
of the best authorities no harm would come 
to any other State or country. As for Can- 
ada, Illinois representatives say that even a 
formal objection from that country would 
not lessen their advocacy of the proposal. 
And Senator Kerr, chairman of the com- 
mittee that held hearings on the bill, dis- 
puted specifically the testimony of Colonel 
Nauman. 

Several associations connected with navi- 
gation on Mississippi waterways, moreover, 
contend that diversion is necessary because 
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“growth of commerce on the waterway has 
advanced so rapidly in recent years” that 
navigation facilities threaten to become in- 
adequate. 

Apparently authorities disagree on the 
technical questions involved in the likeli- 
hood of harm. If those objecting to diver- 
sion are right, however, the degree of damage 
diversion would do to the Great Lakes States 
and Canada must be balanced against that 
threatened against Mississippi navigation by 
lack of additional diversion. ‘The possibility 
of other lakes cities attempting to follow 
Caicago’s precedent, however, as well as the 
possibility of Canadian action in the north- 
west, tip the balance toward desirability gt 
veto until experts can agree. 

Veto would also seem desirable in view of 
@ moral issue raised by Michigan’s Attorney 
General Adams. Chicago would save money 
on sewage treatment if additional diversion 
were allowed, as the Federal Government 
pays cost of the latter. Moses contends Chi- 
cago could solve its problems through addi- 
tional treatment measures such as chlorina- 
tion and aeration. If his contention is true, 
those measures should be adopted despite 
the fact that they would cost Chicago money. 

As Adams notes, other Great Lakes cities 
face disposal problems, but they pay the cost 
themselves. Only Chicago “seems to labor 
under the false impression that it should be 
allowed to dispose of its wastes at the ex- 
pense of other States, this position borders 
on being a moral wrong.” 





President’s Middle East Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
captioned “President’s Middle East 
Plan,” which appeared in the August 14 
edition of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
This editorial I think reflects a Midwest- 
ern reaction to the President’s plan. It 
is a fine editorial and merits reading 
by my colleagues: 

PRESIDENT’S MIDDLE East PLAN 


The United Nations General Assembly de- 
bate on the Middle East was touched off 
yesterday by President Eisenhower, who ap- 
peared personally to appeal for a solution 
of the problems that vex that area of con- 
fusion and tension. 

His was a calm approach to the complex 
questions. There was no saber-rattling, no 
threats, not even mention of Russia or the 
Communists by name. But it was a forceful 
and clarifying delineation of what the 
United States believes should be done to 
stabilize the Middle East. 

Throughout the address was a significant 
accent on United Nations appreciation of the 
ambitions of the Arab world, with the stress 
laid on self determination of the various 
countries with complete absence of pressure 
from the outside as to the form of govern- 
ment or-the personnel to man it. 

This recognition of the Muslim world in 
general—not the United Arab Republic—is a 
much needed gesture, belated though it may 
be. It could be that the President’s talk 
will provide an antidote for Russian propa- 
ganda with its lavish promises of assistance. 

The President believes, and rightly, that 
what is done~- must be done within the 
framework of the United Nations. The im- 
mediate situation would be met by the set- 
ting up of a United Nations peace force, 
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a standby group ready to defend any nation, 
particularly the small ones, whose sover- 
eignty is threatened. 

Complementary to this would be the with- 
drawal of all United States troops from 
Lebanon, a start on which was made yester- 
day when 1,700 Marines were pulled out of 
Beirut. And measures would be taken to 
insure the status. quo in nearby Jordan 
where, he said, “Peace is fragile.” 


He placed particular stress on a cessation ' 


of inflammatory radio broadcast from coun- 
tries where an effort has been made to in- 
cite rebellion and promote general unrest. 
The United Arab Republic’s broadcasts, 
chiefly out of Cairo, have for months car- 
ried on a barrage of hostile propaganda 
aimed at causing dissension. The Presi- 
dent believes, and rightly, that stability can- 
not be achieved with this sort of outside 
interference. 

The President is convinced that a long 
step toward peace in the Middle East is a 
constructive program of regional economic 
aid which would have the long objective of 
raising the standard of living among the 
millions of the Arab people, and which they 
have every reason to believe can be attained 
with United Nations assistance, in which 
the United States would play the principal 
role. 

This is a reasonable and wise recommen- 
dation if the program is realistically worked 
out. By this is meant that proper safeguards 
must be taken to make certain that this 
new aspect of foreign aid is not money 
thrown down a rathole, as has been done in 
the past. 

There can be no doubt that the Middle 
East countries need development, intelligent 
development. The United States, through 
the United Nations, can be of magnificent 
assistance in aiding the small countries to 
their goal of a prosperous economy. 

Although the President did not mention 
Russia by name, there was no mistaking his 
thrusts at those who have employed bal- 
listic blackmail to subvert the small coun- 
tries in the Middle East. This, he said, “has 
been a continuing tactic of nations under 
aggressive leadership.” 

In sum, the President called for a calm 
appraisal of the touch-and-go situation in 
the Middle East. He made constructive rec- 
ommendations and pledged the integrity of 
his Government to fulfill such promises as 
are inherent in his plan. 

It was expected that Russia would have 
something to say along familiar lines. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko said it 
immediately after Mr. Eisenhower spoke. 
The United States is the aggressor in the 
Middle East, he said. We are the war- 
mongers, the threat to peace. We and the 
British are “colonialists” and “Russia cannot 
remain indifferent.” 

And the “Voice of America” is certain to 
draw the ire of the Kremlin, in view of the 
President’s demand that hostile radio propa- 
ganda be stopped. 

But the General Assembly, meeting in an 
emergency session, has something substan- 
tial to consider. The President’s exposition 
was thoughtful, forceful, and temperate, al- 
though it did not qualify as a “blockbuster” 
as was forecast. It was a good day’s work 
for him. 





Navy Food Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Pr 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the Navy 
has just cited a civilian group, the Ex- 
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ecutive Stewards’ and Caterers’ Associa. 
tion, who are now holding their annua] 
convention at Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
its assistance to the United States Nayy 
in bringing recognition and important 
new incentives to the Navy’s food sery- 
ice personnel, 

At a time when great attention is be. 
ing focused on nuclear submarines, 
space-age developments, and the need 
for an adequate National defense, we 
are prone to forget the man behind the 
push-button and the legions of men and 
women who make the push-buttons pos- 
sible. When we do consider those who 
man the ramparts in peace and during 
these days of limited wars, we too often 
consider their morale only in relation 
to matters of pay or promotion. But 
another very direct and abiding con- 
cern of every military person is his food, 

Young America eats well at home to- 
day and when he takes to the sea he 
does not go there or stay there for the 
Salt horse and cracker-hash of the Old 
Navy. The Navy of today places great 
stress on the importance of good food 
and has commended the Executive Stew- 
ards’ and Caterers’ Association for its 
work in sponsoring the first all-Navy 
competition for outstanding food service, 

In a citation in connection with the 
ceremonies of the 1958 Ney Memorial 
awards for outstanding food service 
sponsored by the Executive Stewards’ 
and Caterers’ Association, Secretary of 
the Navy Gates has stated: 

Although our Navy is advancing into the 
age of missiles and nuclear power, the men 
and women who man its-ships, planes, and 
shore stations are the key element in its 
power. With the exception of leadership, 
probably no one thing is more important to 
the health and morale of these men and 
women than food and food service. 

I want to express to the Executive Stew- 
ards’ and Caterers’ Association warm thanks- 
from all of us in the Navy for what you 
have done; first, in giving these awards to 
our outstanding commands and the person- 
nel responsible; and, second, in obtaining 
recognition of this important factor in the 
health and morale of our people. 


Being honored by this association of 
food service executives at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., this week were the U. S. S. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt which had the outstand- 
ing general mess afloat, and the Naval 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, which 
had the most outstanding general mess 
ashore, 

By taking such profound interest in 
Navy food service, the Executive Stew- 
ards’ and Caterers’ Association has refl- 
dered unusual public service to the 
United States Navy. 





Area Redevelopment Act 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
IN THE aopen oe REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


The House in Comimittee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 3683) to oa 
an effective program to alleviate conditions 
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of substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certainly eco- 
nomically depressed areas. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in wholehearted agreement not only 
with the purpose of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, but with the approach that is 
used in this bill to implement its pur- 


pose. . 

I would like to point out one very 
telling example, among the many that 
we know exist, for the need for this 
measure from my own experience. This 
is the impact which drastic cuts in air- 
craft manufacture has had on the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles, Calif., area. The 
Department of Labor’s Industry Man- 
power Survey for February 1958, points 
out that of the total surveyed establish- 
ments, one-fourth of the employment in 
aircraft plants was concentrated in the 
Long Beach-Los Angeles area alone. 
These plants manufacture, in the main, 
conventional aircraft in an -era when 
conventional aircraft is rapidly becom- 
ing obsolescent. The new emphasis is 
on jet and missile production—and this 
is the trend which. has caused layoffs in 
Los Angeles and Long Beach to the ex- 
tent that that area has now been cited 
as shifting to the unemployment cate- 
gory of up to 8.9 percent between May 
and July. 

The unemployment situation is reach- 
ing crisis proportions in that area, which 
impelled me to write to the Secretary 
of Labor on July 29, to ask for a current 
report on the situation, and for his 
plans to attempt a solution. I would 
like to quote briefly from his answer. 
On August 7, James T. O’Connell, Under 
Secretary of Labor, replied as follows, 
confirming the seriousness of the situa- 
tion: 

The most recent of the detailed bimonthly 
area reports,from the California Department 
of Employment shows that since May 1957 
more than 35,000 aircraft jobs have been 
lost in the Los Angeles area and that these 
cutbacks have indirectly affected employ- 
ment in other industries. 


Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize this 
last point. It is important testimony 
to the indisputable fact that unemploy- 
ment is never restricted to the one plant, 
or even the one area affected, but 
spreads its sickness in ever-widening 
circles if left to go unchecked. 

Mr. O’Connell goes on: 

On the basis of employer forecasts of la- 
bor requirements to September, further 
layoffs were in prospect. Primarily because 
of these developments, as you may know, 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach area was classi- 
fied as an area of substantial labor surplus 
in the Department of Labor’s July release. 


In his consideration of a solution to 
this, Mr. O’Connell had this to say: 

The prospects for reemployment of unem- 
Ployed aircraft workers in Los Angeles de- 
pend primarily upon general economic re- 
covery, including renewed expansion in such 
other important industries in the area as 
machinery, metals, and motor vehicles. 


Mr. Chairman, this official pronounce- 


ment of the Department of Labor should 


be ample evidence of the real need for 
enactment of this legislation. In saying 
that reemployment will depend on ex- 
Pansion of other industries, Mr. O’Con- 
Nell is recognizing the basic fact of life 
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that underlies this bill. However, this 
necessary expansion cannot take place 
without the capital that will make it pos- 
sible. Some industries might well have 
to convert to new operations. Others 
will need to expand or adjust their fa- 
cilities to attract the new business on 
which economic recovery will depend. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
we today make this possible, for truly a 
crisis in employment in Los Angeles is 
not just a Los Angeles problem. It is 
not even just a California problem. It is 
a national problem, and only a solution 
on the national level will suffice. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity to 
address some of the people who had 
known my father well at Warm Springs. 
I was talking about a few of the similari- 
ties, and I must confess, dissimilarities 
which I saw between the early days of my 
father’s administration and now. If I 
may, I would like to repeat a little of 
what I said then, because it has direct 
application to the legislation before us 
today. I had mentioned the new phi- 
losophy of government which was born 
then, which had its expression in pro- 
grams which served the broad base of the 
population. 

A new kind of responsibility had 
dawned, growing from the recognition of 
the interdependence of diverse national 
interests. It meant, and still means, that 
a farm foreclosure in Iowa touches the 
man in the city who produces the con- 
sumer goods which the farmer can no 
longer buy; and that a factory layoff is a 
pebble thrown in a pool which sends out 
ever widening circles of economic dis- 
tress. Because this is true, and because 
the Federal Government and only the 
Federal Government can act as a reverse 
catalyst and cure for national ills, new 
reins demanded to be taken up—and 
were taken up with the vision and cour- 
age that the times required. We were not 
given emergency measures, alone in the 
1930’s but sound programs Zor tax struc- 
tures, public welfare, housing and public 
works that did initially cure the economic 
ills of the twenties, but more important, 
lafa the foundation for a healthy ex- 
panding économy. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an opportunity 
today to institute a permanent, effective 
program to cope with unemployment in 
economically distressed areas, in the tra- 
dition of the broad programs which were 
begun in the thirties, and which havé 
stood us in such good and important 
stead ever since. 

The record of this session of Congress 
will be made primarily on our actions 
to cope with crisis-—the emergency meas- 
ures which we have passed have been im- 
portant, and have had significant and 
beneficial effect on the recession. But 
we must not leave without also enacting 
solid, long-range legislation that will 
guarantee our growing economic well- 
being. The Area Redevelopment Act is 
such legislation. I strongly urge its 
passage. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 


‘the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement. I think 
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that is one of the most effective state- 
ments against the bill that has yet been 
made. This business of attempting to 
cure unemployment by moving indus- 
tries into such communities as Los An- 
geles, which has plants to spare and 
just not enough business existing—and 
Detroit, especially, is eligible under that 
law—I believe demonstrates the weak- 
ness of the bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman, of 
course, is quite wrong. The bill would 
help the empty plants in Los Angeles be- 
come filled: with employed, working 
people. I must point out that there is 
nothing in this bill that requires piracy 
of industry from one place to another. 
This bill would make it possible to give 
people new industries and espand ex- 
isting industries in the area, and I be- 
lieve it would prevent piracy. 

Mr, Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this bill will be passed. 





PAA Is Ready To Go 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
very shortly Pan American World Air- 
ways will place into service the first of 
its new jet transports for its United 
States to Europe run. 

I wish to call attention to an article 
by Mr. Alvin P. Adams, vice president of 
Pan American World Airways, in a spe- 
cial edition on United States Air Trans- 
portation in the Interavia Review of 
World Aviation. Mr. Adams points out, 
in detail, what Pan American’s plans 
are in the forthcoming jet-age passen- 
ger traffic business. I believe all who are 
interested in the future of United States 
air transportation will find this article 
very beneficial. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PAA Is Reapy To Go 
(By Alvin P. Adams, vice president, Pan 
American World Airways) 

One day this fall a Pan American World 
Airways crew and some 125 passengers will 
make aviation history when they take off 
from New York International Airport for 
Europe in the first American-built jet trans- 
port. 

The first-flight passengers will, be drawn 
from a list of applicants who began making 
requests for space on the first jet flight 
immediately after Pan American in October 
1955 announced the first order for American- 
built jets. Within 6 months nearly 100 such 
applications had been received. 

Reservations requests for jet flights have 
continued to stream in although neither 
flight schedules nor the routes on which jets 
will be used have been made public. 

The first transatlantic jet flight will mark 
the culmination of years of planning and the 
investment of hundreds of thousands of 
man-hours and millions of dollars in prep- 
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aration for this new age of air transporta- 
tion. 

Training programs are underway in all of 
Pan American’s operating departments to 
make for a smooth transition into the jet 
age. Senior pilots in point of experience are 
attending ground school preparing for flight 
training in the 575-mile-per-hour jets. Pan 
American supervisory pilots who have flown 
the Boeing 707 report that the change from 
piston-engined aircraft is made with ease. 

The debut of jet clippers is expected to 
make the greatest impact on international 
air travel since Pan American inaugurated 
United States-flag international air service 
31 years ago. Since then clipper service has 
been extended to 82 lands and around the 
world. 

In addition to nearly halving present flight 
times, the age of jet transportation is ex- 
pected to provide 4 billion tourist dollars 
abroad annually within the next 3 years, 
Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan American, 
told President Eisenhower’s Committee on 
Facilitation and Promotion of International 
Travel. This 4 billion figure would be double 
the total reached in 1957. 

Before operating its first Boeing 707 jet 
clipper to Europe, Pan American plans to use 
it in a scheduled cargo service on a daily 
basis to Puerto Rico as part of the elaborate 
prepassenger flight test program. The air- 
craft also will have been flown 150 test hours 
by Boeing test pilots and Pan American su- 
pervisory pilots. Its predecessor, the 707 
prototype, has been flying since July 1954, 
and has logged about 1,000 hours. 

Pan American’s total investment in jet 
equipment is approximately $300 million for 
44 jet clippers. Twenty-three will be Boe- 
ing 707’s, and 21 will be Douglas DC-8’s. 
The first DC—8 will be delivered in 1959, and 
the entire jet fleet is scheduled to be in 
service by the following year. 

As a main base for its Atlantic division 
jets, Pan American recently opened a $15 
million operations and maintenance facility 
at New York International Airport. In ad- 
dition, the company is building there an $8 
million terminal, scheduled for completion 
in March 1959, and especially designed for 
jet travel. 

Jet clippers, which will have a passenger 
capacity of about 168 persons—almost double 
the number carried on piston-engined 
planes—will further Pan American’s long- 
standing philosophy of expanding .the travel 
market by carrying more persons per plane 
at ever-lowering fares. 

Mr. Trippe expressed this philosophy in 
1943 in stating: 

“Air transport has the choice—the very 
clear choice—of becoming a luxury service 
to carry the well-to-do at high prices—or 
to carry the average man at what he can 
afford to pay. Pan American has chosen 
the latter course.” 

At that time, Mr. Trippe also announced 
the goal of operating aircraft that could 
carry passengers from New York to London 
in 10 hours at a fare of $100. Jet Clippers 
will surpass the 10-hour goal and Pan 
American is still working toward reduced 
fares. 

Pan American first sought to introduce 
tourist-class service across the Atlantic in 
1948 but failed to obtain the agreement of 
European govergments. . Tourist fares were 
put into the Puerto Rican service and were 
immediately successful. The company then 
extended tourist service around South Amer- 
ica and between New York and Berrauda. 

Tourist flights over the Atlantic were in- 
augurated in 1952 and since have gone into 
effect around the world. 

In 1957 transatlantic tourist-class passen- 
gers outnumbered first-class passengers 
nearly 3 to 1, although first-class traffic reg- 
istered a 9 percent increase. 

The latest fare reduction on the Atlantic 
route, also proposed by Pan American, took 
effect on April 1, 1958, with the introduction 
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$36 million. The.J75 engine, with its greater’ 


of economy service at fares 20 percent lower 
than tourist-class. An economy service had 
been operated between New York and 
Puerto Rico since 1956. Economy-class pas- 
sengers accounted for 45 percent of Pan 
American’s total traffic on the’ North Atlantic 
within 2 months after the service began. 

The first Clipper flight, October 28, 1927, 
was made in a wood and fabric 3-engined 
Fokker VII over 90 miles of water from Key 
West, Fla., to Habana, Cuba. Since then 
the company has achieved an impressive 
number of firsts in both technical ad- 
vances and in new routes. It was the first 
airline to span both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, to criss-cross Central and South 
America with regular air schedules, and to 
circle the world. 

From its beginning, with aircraft having 
@ seat capacity of six, Pan American now 
operates a fleet of 130 modern airliners on 
66,000 route miles. Its Clippers have logged 
72,000 Atlantic crossings, flown the Pacific 
40,000 times, and made 5,300 trips around 
the world. 

The experience Pan American has amassed 
and the skills it has developed are being 
used to help the development and expansion 
of the national airlines of Pakistan, Turkey, 
Thailand, and Afghanistan. Select corps of 
Pan American technicians, ranging from 
pilots to mechanics and accountants, are 
working alongside nationals of those coun- 
tries to help them improve all phases of 
their operations. All the airlines have reg- 
istered impressive gains in both operational 
and traffic figures since the first technical 
assistance programs went into effect 3 years 
ago. 

Pan American used the Caribbean area as 
the laboratory for the development of the 
aeronautical techniques it used later in 
longer overwater flights. 

It was here that experiments were made 
in plane-to-shore communications. Weather 
stations were set up. Over-water navigation 
techniques were perfected. 

Pan American first built its route struc- 
ture through Central and South America. 
At the same time, the company was laying 
plans for flying the Atlantic and Pacific. 

How PAA inaugurated transpacific service 
(to Manila on November 22, 1935) and At- 
lantic service (to Lisbon on May 20, 1939) 
is already well known to Interavia readers. 
Step by step Clipper routes have been fash- 
ioned through Europe, the Middle East, and 
Asia to join with services from the Orient 
to form a round-the-world Clipper track. 

While pioneering these routes Pan Ameri- 
can helped develop the aircraft that flew 
them. The Sikorsky S-38 amphibian, the 
first multi-engined amphibian used in regu- 
lar air transport service, was the first air- 
craft in which Pan American engineers par- 
ticipated. This practice has continued right 
up to the jet age. 

Pan American began thinking about jet 
transports before the end of World War II. 
Conversations were started with both Ameri- 
can and British aircraft builders, and sev- 
eral manufacturers were contacted in 1945. 
None of the plans at that time proved prac- 
tical, and the airline continued to purchase 
piston-engined planes. 

In 1952 Pan American placed an order for 
three British-built jets, scheduled for de- 
livery in 1956. At the same time Boeing 
decided to enter the jet transport field, and 
2 years later the prototype of the Boeing 707 
was flying. 

Since the Boeing airplane basically met 
the specifications Pan American wanted, air- 
line engineers worked with Boeing to make 
the prototype into an international airline 
transport. : 

In addition to assisting the airfram 
builder, Pan American induced Pratt & 
Whitney to rush the commercial version of 
the J75 military engine by placing an order 
for 120 engines at a cost of approximately 
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power, has made possible the long-range 
ocean-spanning characteristic which will 
benefit passengers in both the Boeing and 
Douglas Jet Clippers—PAA thus is well pre- 
pared for the future. 





New Lightweight Rifles Needed for Our 
Ground Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment my colleague on the Appropria- 
tion Committee [Mr. Stxes] for his can- 
did speech yesterday pointing up why 


American ground troops in the Mideast - 


are not carrying lightweight rifles of a 
type supplied to Arab Republic soldiers. 
The question of American lightweight 
rifle production is one that needs airing, 
and the gentleman from Florida has 
rendered a public service by spotlight- 
ing the reasons for the delay. 

The Army on May 1, 1957, adopted a 
new lightweight rifle, the M-14, after 
years of research and development and 
testing. The M-14 was developed-at the 
Springfield Armory in my congressional 
district. This new rifle had a competitor 
that had been produced in Belgium. 
The Belgian-type rifle is now in the 
hands of Israeli troops and a similar rifle 
has been supplied to Arab Republic 
troops. But, here in the United States, 
pilot line production for the American 
M-14 rifie is only beginning at the 
Springfield Armory. 

Mr. Speaker, before the Army adopted 
the M-14 as its standard shoulder 
weapon I had urged the Defense Depart- 
ment and this administration not to 
overlook conventional weapons produc- 
tion while concentrating on superweap- 
ons. I was well aware of the fact that 
the Army had cut back on the production 
of Garand M-1 rifles at the Springfield 
Armory. The Army had a stockpile of 
Garands and said it was still a good rifle. 
I had urged the Department of the Army 
as early as 1953 to make a decision be- 
tween the American and Belgium rifles 
and to start production on the new 
weapon at the Springfield Armory imme- 
diately. Nevertheless, there was delay 
after delay before the new weapon was 
adopted. j 

Congressman SIKEs was correct in 
pointing out that money has been @ 
scarce item for weapon procurement not 
because of congressional policies as much 
as those of administration and Bureau 
of the Budget policies. And because of 
these policies the pilot line production of 
the new M-14 rifle is just beginning at 
the Springfield Armory, 

I agree with Congressman SrKes that 
the situation in the Mideast is a clear 
indication that the day of the foot soldier 
and the rifle is not past: The United 
States, therefore, cannot afford to send 
its ground troops into the field with out- 
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moded equipment. The Army and Ma- 
rine Corps hopes to issue M-14' rifles and 
the new lightweight M-60 machinegun 
to troops in 1960. These infantrymen 
can have the rifles much sooner if the 
Department of Defense would order a 
speedup on the pilot-line production of 
these weapons at the Springfield Armory. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Con- 
gress will vote the money necessary in 
the supplemental appropriation bill next 
January. 





Arbitrary and Unenforcible? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks tn the ReEcorp, I 
include an editorial entitied “Arbitrary 
and Unenforceable?” appearing in the 
May 1958 issue of Offshore Drilling 
magazine, of ‘New Orleans, La., as fol- 
lows: 





ARBITRARY AND UNENFORCIBLE? 


The safety of men at sea is the assigned 
duty of the United States Coast Guard, but 
it is not their sole property. Others have a 
very real stake in safety at sea—the builders 
and operators of boats. The vast majority 
of these feel that the new rules which are 
due to go into effect June 1 are unrealistic, 
often arbitrary and unenforcible. In ad- 
dition many feel that a number ef the new 
requirements do not contribute materially 
to the safety of men at sea, but only add a 
burden of cost to owners. 

According to figures generally discussed 
in the boat industry it will cost boatowners 
and operators a minimum of $700 to make 
each existing boat comply with the new 
regulations, and will add from $2,000 .to 
$10,000 to the cost of new construction, 
without adding to safety factors. 

On at least-20 points builders and owners 
declare the new rules are arbitrary and un- 
enforceable and that the Coast Guard is 


' inadequately staffed to handle the expected 


flood of inspections. Builders say that at 
least four items called for as equipment are 
not on the market and another is available 
only as secondhand material which the 
Navy has discarded. 

The new regulations, the industry com- 
plains, were drawn up without adequate 
consultation with the men who design, build, 
and operate boats. Many of the items 
should be closely scrutinized and some re- 
jected altogether. Despite a series of pleas 
and outright objections sent to the board 
that drafted the new rules, no additional 
hearings or consultations were held. 

This is not a criticism of the Coast Guard. 
For nearly two centuries it has done a mag- 
nificent job of providing for safety of our 
men at sea. Men at the local level have 
been understanding and sympathetic with- 
out losing any of their authority. 

However, even a Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court has called the regulations 
under which.these men must labor such a 
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the House and Senator Marcarrr CHASE 
Smrrn, of Maine, has a similar bill be- 
fore the Senate that would repeal the original 
authorization of regulations and thus give 
time for a more realistic study of safety 
needs. This would not leave our men with- 
out safety regulations, since the old rules— 
under which no man has lost his life because 
of structural failure of boats or equipment— 
will go again into effect. 

Write your Congressmen. Write Repre- 
sentative Srxes and Senator SmitH. Support 
this fight to save an industry from hasty 
action. Right now we need time for calm 
deliberation. Prompt and heavy support of 
the Smith and Sikes bills—your letters—can 
gain that time. 





Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew A. Dzijacky 
' 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
people in my community sustained a 
great loss on August 10, 1958. The mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Slovak 
Church of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, lo- 
cated at 213-215 East 83d Street, New 
York City, learned the sad news of the 
passing of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew A. 
Dzijacky, their pastor. 

I take this opportunity to pay com- 
memorative tribute to this holy and good 
man who gave so much comfort to the 
parishioners of his parish. Monsignor 
Dzijacky had a fruitful career. He was 
born on August 21, 1891, and attended St. 
Bonaventure College and St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Yonkers. He was ordained to 
the priesthood on September 8, 1917. He 
was first assigned to Holy Trinity Church 
in Yonkers on September 22,1917. Later 
stationed at St. John Nepomucene, he 
was transferred again when he was ap- 
pointed administrator of Holy Cross 
Church in Tarrytown in October 1921. 

On September 24, 1925, he was named 
pastor of St. Elizabeth of Hungary on 
East 83d Street, where he remained un- 
til his death. On March 20, 1956, he 
was named a domestic prelate. St. Eliz- 
abeth’s parish is the oldest Catholic Slo- 
vak parish in the Empire State. 

His Eminence Francis J. Cardinal 
Spellman presided at a solemn miass of 
requiem on August 14. Two auxiliary 
bishops of New York archdiocese, Most 
Rev. Stephen Donohue and Most Rev. 
Philip Furlong, as well as 12 monsignori 
and 32 priests, 25 Sisters, and large dele- 
gations of the fraternal Slovak organi- 
zations, namely the First Catholic Slovak 
Union of the United States of America 
and Canada were present. The East 83d 
Street between Second-and Third Ave- 
nue was filled with his parishioners and 
friends, who could- not get into* the 
crowded church. 

One eulogy, in his native tongue, was 
delivered by the Reverend Andrew A. 
Novajovsky, pastor of the Most Holy 
Trinity Church, Yonkers, and the eulogy 
in English was delivered by the Very 
Reverend Philip P. Furlong, atixiliary 
bishop of New York. 

We mourn our loss. 
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St. Lawrence University Honors Hon. 
Clarence E. Kilburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague and good friend, 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN, was awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws last 
Friday by St. Lawrence University. 
Those of us who have had the privilege 
of working with him here in Congress, 
as well as those of us who are familiar 
with his many contributions to his com- 
munity and section of the country, know 
this is an honor richly deserved. 

Since coming to Congress in 1940, 
CLARENCE has served his constituents, his 
State, and the Nation with diligence and 
distinction. He is a bulwark in the New 
York State delegation and a prized au- 
thority on a wide range of subjects. The 
St. Lawrence seaway will serve as a last- 
ing testimonial to his untiring efforts. 

The citation read by Dr. Joseph J. 
Romoda, dean of the college of letters 
and sciences of St. Lawrence University, 
when he presented CLarRENcE KILBURN 
with the honorary degree, catches in 
brief form many of the highlights of his 
career. I am sure all of us join in 
echoing the sentiments expressed in this 
citation and join me in extending heart- 
iest congratulations to our colleague on 
receiving this high honor. Under leave 
previously granted, I insert at this point 
in the Recorp the text of the citation: 

Lawmaker, businessman, Representative, 
and champion of the north country. In 
the councils of the Nation, he is a prime ex- 
ample of sturdy local stock which has fiour- 
ished to national prominence and stature. 

Born to a family of legal and banking tra- 
ditions in Malone, he was educated at 
Franklin Academy and Cornell University. 
Following his service as infantry captain in 
the First World War, he returned to the 
north country and in the years since then 
has had unexcelled opportunity to study the 
problems and achievements, the traditions 
and -aspirations of the people of the St. 
Lawrence Valley. 

He achieved business success very early. 
In 1930, he was elected president of the Peo- 
ples Trust Co., of Malone, later to be merged 
with the Northern New York Trust Co., of 
Watertown. 

In 1940, he followed in the footsteps of 
his father, a former State senator and su- 
perintendent of banks, by entering govern- 
ment. He was elected_as Representative in 
the United States Congress. Every election 
since then has seen him winning by sub- 
stantial margins, and many northern New 
Yorkers are mindful of his services he has 
done for them in Washington, tirelessly and 
forcefully. He is the ranking Republican 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of Congress... His voice has carried 
weight in the interests of national economy 
against wasteful appropriations’. A source 
of pride to him at present is the fulfilment 
of a dream long worked for, the building of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

His own community of Malone values him 
not only for his labors on the national scene, 
but for his contributions to community life. 
He has been president of the Alice Hyde 
Hospital Association and for 30 years a mem- 
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ber of the academic board of Franklin 
Academy. More than this, they value him 
for his warmth in personal friendships and 
for his counsel in human relations. 

It is entirely fitting that this distin- 
guished son of the north country should be 
received within the intimate family of St. 
Lawrence. The university was proud to 
grant him a citation in 1953. It now has the 
unique pleasure of conferring upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 





Hon. Clair Engle Has Outstanding Record 
in Supvort of the Objectives of Postal 
Federal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable CLaIR ENGLE 
from California, has stood foursquare in 
protecting the rights of all Federal em- 
ployees. He recognizes them as the loyal, 
hard-working group that they are.  . 

During his 16 years in Congress, CLAIR 
ENGLE has continuously tried to better 
their working conditions to bring them 
into line with our high American stand- 
ard of living. 

CLAIR ENGLE has an outstanding rec- 
ord in support of the objectives of postal 
and Federal employees. He came to 
Congress in September of 1943 and from 
that day to this has had a consistent 
record of support for measures in the 
interest of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion postal and Federal employees in our 
State. He hus not only voted for pay 
increases when he had the opportunity 
to do so, but he has had the courage to 
sign discharge petitions, making it pos- 
sible for the House to vote on salary in- 
creases whenever such discharge peti- 
tions were filed. 

CLAIR ENGLE has favored and voted in 
support of bills to liberalize the Hatch 
Act. to provide promotion and salary 
credit to World War II veterans, to pro- 
vide unemployment insurance for Fed- 
eral employees, and to permit accumula- 
tion of annual leave, and has voted 
against riders preventing the filling of 
vacancies in the Federal service which 
tend to hamstring those agencies and 
cause a loss of efficiency greater than 
the saving in manpower. 

CLaIR ENGLE has supported legislation 
granting increases in the annuities of 
those retired under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, as well as measures im- 
proving and liberalizing the Retirement 
Act generally. 

Only recently CLarir ENGLE joined with 
me in the introduction of a bill to correct 
the inequities of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955. I have on 
occasion been complimented for the 
stand I have taken on legislation in the 
interest of postal and Federal employees. 
I am happy that as a-result of my serv- 
ice on the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service I had the opportunity to 
learn something of the problems of these 
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worthy people and as a result of that 
knowledge have been able in some meas- 
ure to improve their lot. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I think it only fair to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
CLAIR ENGLE has stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with me in my efforts to obtain jus- 
tice for the employees of our Federal 
Government. 





Surrender Policy Study Gives Comfort to 
Men in the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people were shocked re- 
cently to learn that the Department of 
Defense had engaged the services of an 
independent research organization who 
had studied the question of a surrender 
policy in the event of a nuclear war. The 
mere suggestion that any official in our 
Government would ever entertain such 
an idea must give comfort to the men in 
the Kremlin, as well as provide them 
with ammunition with which to further 
humiliate us before the eyes of the world. 

It would be hard to develop a policy 
better calculated to undermine the con- 
fidence of our people in their Govern- 
ment than to give official status to such 
an absurd consideration. 

I have recently recived from East At- 
lanta Post, No. 159, of the American 
Legion, Atlanta, Ga., a resolution ex- 
pressing their views on this subject which 
I insert herewith by unanimous consent: 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, EAST 

ATLANTA Post, No. 159, ATLANTA, GA. 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America is established for the gov- 
erning and protection of its people against 
any deterrent from any source, its provi- 
sions are without challenge; and 

Whereas recent news, radio, and television 
reports give the alarming news that some 
of the high-ranking officers of this Govern- 
ment are sponsoring and promoting a study 
of the surrender of our people to a foreign 
foe in the event of nuclear atack; and 

‘Whereas Members of the United States 
Senate had the audacity and disrespect of 
this Government of which they are elected 
Members, to cast their vote against a reso- 
lution preventing the Government paying 
the expense of a surrender study; and 

Whereas if it is in the minds of our politi- 
ical element to promote the surrender of this 
country to any one other than its own peo- 
ple, it is here stated that each individual 
must be dealt with personally, and no one 
or group have the authority to suggest such 
plans or endeavor to carry them out; and 

Whereas we have upward of 25 million 
veterans and men still in service who are to 
be heard from: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That members of East Atlanta 
Post 159, the American Legion, Department 
of Georgia, memorialize the department 
executive committee to petition the Amer- 
ican Legion in convention in Chicago 1958 
to set up a committee to deal with the sit- 
uation should any branch of our Government 
attempt to show any sign whatsoever for 
such an event as is now prevalent in the 











insipid news, radio, and television broad- 
casts; be it further. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished our representatives in Washington 
and to the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
and to the President of the United States, 
Mr. Ike Eisenhower. 

Unanimously adopted this August 18, 1958, 


C. 8. Ivey, Jr., 
Commander. 

W. B. Jongs, 
Adjutant. 





The Importance of the Boating Industry 
of Wisconsin in America 





‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is . 


now in conference H. R. 11078 to promote 
safety on our navigable waters. 

I have been pleased to hear from my 
State on this important’ legislation in- 
cluding a communication from = Mr. 
George Bernard, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Marine Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I should like to point out that there 
are no less than 200,000 outboard motors 
in my State owned by the residents of 
Wisconsin alone. ‘Thousands of addi- 
tional motors are brought. in each year 
by tourists. . 

I should like further to note that more 
than half of all motorboats in use are 
7% horsepower or less. 

Wisconsin not only enjoys motorboat- 
ing, it ranks as one of the Nation’s top 
builders of boats and of the powerplants 
to move them. 

I should like to note further that the 
market for Wisconsin products extends 
to the 48 States and beyond. Thirty-five 
million Americans participated in boat- 
ing last year. Over 7 million recreation- 
al craft are now on our inland water- 
ways. 

Obviously steps must be taken to as- 
sure their safety. I am hoping, there- 
fore, that the Conference Committee 
comes up.with a sound bill. 

I send to the desk now the text of an 
article which was published in last Sun- 
day’s Milwaukee Journal entitled “Boat 
Industry Huge in State—Leader in Out- 
boards.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

Boat Inpustry HucEe In STATE—LEADER IN 

OUTBOARDS 
: (By Don Olesen) 

In the bustling pleasure boat industry, 
Wisconsin ranks as one of the Nation's top 
builders of boats, of powerplants to move 
them and of accessories to use on them. 
Consider facts like these: 

Three of the country’s seven major out- 
board motor manufacturers aré located in 
Wisconsin. Among them, according to one 
industry source, they produce more than 
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half of the outboard motors built in the 
country. 

A recent survey showed that there are at 
least 45 boatbuilding firms in the State. 
They range from “backyard” builders to 
mass producers of small boats. They include 
custom builders of yachts as long as 100 feet. 

Accessories? If it belongs on or around a 
boat, somebody in Wisconsin probably man- 
ufactures it, right down to the cleats on the 
deck, the paint on the bottom, and the boat 
trailer to haul it to distant waters. 


EVINRUDE PIONEERED HERE 


Wisconsin has a rich heritage in the build- 
ing of small pleasure boats. Long before the 
turn of the century, the resources were here; 
the great forests, the cool green waterways, 
the woodcraftsmen newly arrived from 
Scandinavia and Germany. The State be- 
came a pioneer builder of cedar strip canoes 
and boats. 

Back in the dawn of the outboard era, 
Milwaukee did some pioneering, too. And 
the pioneer was Ole Evinrude. 

Norwegian-born, farm-bred, Evinrude was 
a wizard with machinery. In April 1909, 
the crews of the big coal boats tied up along 
Milwaukee’s Kinnickinnic River were treated 
to a unique sight: The first Evinrude motor 
shoving a rented rowboat down the river off 
the foot of National Avenue. 


INSTANTLY SUCCESSFUL 


Ole’s motor looked and sounded like a 
coffee grinder. By hand, he built 10 more— 
single cylinder, 2 cycle, battery ignited 
motors weighing 62 pounds and selling for 
$62. They were not the world’s first out- 
board motors, but they were the most prac- 
tical yet designed, and the prototype of to- 
day’s outboard marvels. - 

Evinorude’s motors were instantly success- 
ful. He created, adapted, and improved and 
went on to become a giant in an industry 
which today dominates the pleasure-boat 
field. 

Today, Evinrude Motors of Milwaukee, a 
division of Outboard Marine Corp., is one 
of Wisconsin’s three outboard motor manu- 
facturers. Another industry leader is the 
Kiekhaefer Corp. of Fond du Lac, and the 
third is the West Bend Aluminum Co., which 
manufactures outboard motors at its plant 
in Hartford. 

The Wisconsin-at-Work building at the 
State fair has an unusual boat which points 
up the State’s marine industry. It is a lux- 
urious outboard powered cruiser, displayed 
by Evinrude Motors to show the potential in 
the outboard field. 

Some of Wisconsin's old-time boatbuild- 
ers are going strong in this outboard era. 
Dunphy Boat Co. of Oshkosh and Thomp- 
son Brothers Boat. Manufacturing Co. of 
Peshtigo are two veterans of the cedar strip 
ave. both big producers of outboard boats 

ay. 





Responsible Labor Leadership Supported 
Passage of Labor-Management Reform 
Bill (S. 3974) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, so 
that there can be no of the posi- 
tion taken by the ible leadership 





of American labor in favor of passage of 
the moderate labor-management reform 
bill, the Kennedy-Ives bill, I include at 
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this point a memorandum sent to all the 
Members ,of the House under date of 
August 18, 1958, as follows: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1958. 
Memorandum to: All Members of the 
House of Representatives 
From: Andrew J. Biemiller, Director, 
Department of Legislation 


The following wire was sent this morning 
by President George Meany to Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, Majority Leader John McCormack, 
and Minority Leader Joe Martin: 

“T have the honor to transmit to you the 
following resolution adopted this morning 
by the executive council of the AFL-CIO at 
its meeting at Unity House, Forest Park, Pa.: 
‘The executive council of the AFL-CIO be- 
lieves that the legitimate interest of the 
public, the decent elements in the labor 
movement and in management will be best 
served by passing S. 3974 now. We are con- 
vinced that the enactment of this bill will 
help the labor movement in its determina- 
tion to eliminate corruption in the labor 
movement and to clean its own house. Al- 
though the bill is not perfect, the good out- 
weighs the bad and the passage of the bill 
without amendment is the only way to in- 
sure enactment of this remedial legislation 
at this session of the Congress. We, there- 
fore, endorse S. 3974 andurge Members of the 
House of Representatives to vote to suspend 
the rule and to vote favorably for its 
passage.’”’ 





Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan, 
United States Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members of the Congress have 
grown to know and respect Rear Adm. 
Edward C. Stephan, United States Navy, 
who has served us here in Washington as 
Chief of Legislative Liaison for the Navy. 

Admiral Stephan, having successfully 
completed his assignment here, will soon 
assume duties as commander of the 
newly established South Atlantic Naval 
Force. While we regret losing Admiral 
Stephan from Capitol Hill, I know 
Members of the House will want to join 
me in wishing him well in his new as- 
signment. : 

Admiral Stephan has not had an easy 
job as Chief of Legislative Liaison for 
the Navy. He has been required to hand 
to us decisions that are sometimes ad- 
verse to the actions we had asked in 
behalf of the people we represent. Yet, 
we always knew that our constituents 
would receive from A 1 Stephan 
every possible consideration and that the 
ultimate decision rendered in each case 
would take in not only the good of the 
Navy but the human aspects of any 
problem involved. 

The admiral has been a source of 
valuable information to the Members 
of. Congress as they attempted to keep 
pace with the rapid scientific and mili- 
tary changes involved in the Department 
of the Navy. -He has been courteous, 
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efficient, and a credit to the uniform he 
wears and to the Nation. 

A look at the record reveals that Ad- 
miral Stephan takes with him to his new 
duty assignment an excellent back- 
ground. A graduate of Annapolis—class 
of 1929—Admiral Stephan had an excel- 
lent record during World War II and 
was awarded the Navy Cross, the Silver 
Star—Army—and Gold Stars in lieu of 
the second and third silver Star Medal 
from the Navy. In peace and in war, 
Adm. Edward C. Stephan has been the 
type of man of which the Navy may be 
proud. 

I wish him Godspeed in his new as- 
signment, and I commend him on his 
devotion to duty in the past. 





Danger of Centralization in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, Avfoust 19, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. MT. President, one 
of the most alasming trends in this coun- 
try is that toward a bigger and bigger 
complex of governmental machinery, 
which, in ever increasing degree, acts as 
the guardian and guide for every in- 
dividual, from the cradle to the grave. 
In the process, individual liberties 
vanish. 

An excellent editorial on this subject, 
entitled “There Is But One Overall 
Issue,” appears in the Edgefield Adver- 
tiser of Edgefield, S. C., for August 13. 
I recommend it to the attention of every 
Senator, and ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

THERE Is BUT ONE OVERALL ISSUE 

Franklin Roosevelt excused away the 
dangers of his New Deal revolution by say- 
ing that as long as the people have the 
secret’ ballot, there is no danger in Govern- 
ment. One man was thus able to change the 
thinking and, indeed, the philosophy of 
America even as radically as was Hitler able 
to lead the German people by a sort of mass 
hypnosis into new and fatal ventures. 

How wrong is the assumption that a secret 
ballot is all that is necessary to sustain 
freedom. \ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes observed “the free- 
man, casting with unpurchased hand,. the 
vote that shakes the turret of the land.” 
Note the “unpurchased hand.” 

Grover Cleveland said, “your every voter, 
as surely as your chief magistrate, exercises 


‘@ public trust,” but Roosevelt spoke only of 


“the secret ballot.” 

The objective of nearly all political cam- 
paigners is to corrupt the voter with 
promises and to increase his dependency on 
Government—a public scandal of such pro- 
portions that nothing else in American life 
is to be compared with its infamy. 

When untold millions of voters are re- 
ceiving some form of handout, directly or 
indirectly, from Government, and ever want- 
ing to protect it and to increase their mone- 
tary benefits, the individual is no longer a 
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freeman. And further, there are many more 
millions of voters who feel that Govern- 
ment has become the necessary guardian of 
their economic security, and they will vote 
to increase the trend toward still more Gov- 
ernment control. They are no longer free- 
men, but have gullibly accepted the Roose- 
velt thinking, that only a secret ballot is 
necessary. 

For a quarter of a century demands on 
Government have steadily increased, and 
there is none, not one in Washington or 
elsewhere, who sees an end to it short of 
some dire emergency, in which, as we com- 
mented’ some months age: “The United 
States might not be so happily blessed with 
a leader, the counterpart of De Gaulle. 

It is indeed a fool’s paradise in which the 
people living with new ease in the lush of 
borrowed wealth have only the assurance of 
the secret ballot to console them. 

There is but one issue, and it overshadows 
all others in the United States today: Op- 
pose by every means the continuation of 
high taxes and Government buildup. Those 
who do not, whatever their profession or 
occupation might be, are aiding in the de- 
struction of their country by dereliction. 





Relations of the United States With 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the June 15 issue of the St. Peters- 
burg Times commenting on the efforts 
which the distinguished junior Senator 
from Plorida (Mr. SMATHERS] has been 
making in these past months to clarify 
American policy in Latin America. The 
esteemed junior Senator from Florida 
has been a most articulate spokesman in 
the Senate on Latin American policy and 
has earned recognition as one of the 
most informed student of affairs in this 
hemisphere. This article highlights the 
recommendations and proposals which 
the Senator from Florida has under- 
scored in a series of speeches during the 
past months. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SMATHERS Tries To Fortiry UNrrep STATES 
Goop-NEIGHBOR POLICY 
(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 

Florida is not only closer geographically to 
Latin America than the rest of the United 
States, but it has more direct contact with 
the countries and the peoples to the south 
of us. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that for years, 
in times between revolutions and headlines 
such as the Nixon visit brought forth, that 
the voice of Senator Grorce SMATHERS of 
Piorida has been raised consistently to re- 
mind the Senate of the problems of the other 
Americas. 

Last week, the junior Senator from Florida 
made another in a series of speeches, in an 


‘effort to correct mistakes and revive the 


good-neighbor policy. The questions and 
reactions of key Senators of both parties, such 
as NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, AIKEN, 


- 
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Republican, of Vermont, SPpARKMAN, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama, and MANSFIELD, Democrat, 
of Montana, demonstrated clearly that his 
colleagues are following the SMaTHERs lead in 
this key area of world turmoil. 


FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


Earlier in the year, Senator SMATHERS pro- 
posed a four-point program for Latin Amer- 
ica. He nowsuggestsafifth. Here they are: 

“First, adoption of a long-range, stable 
trade policy with all the Latin American 
countries. 

“Second, insurance that Latin America will 
receive a fair share of the Development Loan 
Fund, one proportionate to the needs of Latin 
American countries. 

“Third, the necessity of restoring the Latin 
American special economic development as- 
sistance fund to promote health, education, 
and sanitation projects in the area. 

“Fourth, the institution of an adequate 
and effective Latin American student ex- 
change program. 

“Fifth, the possibility of establishing a 
separate Latin American loan corporation 
or development fund * * * as contrasted 
with the situation today where Latin Ameri- 
can countries must stand in line * * * and 
sometimes come last.” 

In developing the reasons behind his sug- 
gestion Senator SmaTHers quoted from a 
report of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment which found that Latin Ameri- 
can countries increased their trade with the 
Soviet bloc 600 percent from 1952 to 1956. 


PARTLY OUR FAULT 


Part of this is our own fault. Most of 
these countries depend on the export of one 
product for prosperity or depression. To 
protect a small submarginal mineral in- 
dustry at home, we are threatening to raise 
tariffs and cut quotas on copper, lead, and 
zinc, and risk the economy of Chile and 
Peru. 

To benefit a small cane sugar and an in- 
finitesimal beet sugar production, we have 
cut down the profits of the sugar islands. 
Because of our cotton and wheat surplus, 
we have hit big products of Latin American 
countries. And to protect our prosperous 
meat industry and the oil barons who al- 
ready get a 2714 percent depletion allowance, 
we ban Argentine beef and cut down on 
Venezuelan oil. : 

As Senator SMaATHERS said: “Latin American 
officials who are hopeful that legitimate 
trade with the Communists will help avert 
economic deterioration in their countries 
* * * are fhdeed caught in the middle. 
Their people are demanding higher living 
standards which lie beyond immediate cap- 
ital capacity. When the price and/or de- 
mand for their chief export commodities 
decline, economic development hopes dim. 
It is little wonder that some will be willing 
to take international political risks, rather 
than hazard an outburst of frustration at 
home.” 

WHAT HAVE WE DONE? 


And What have we done, while the Soviet 
pursued its policy of economic penetration? 

Last year the administration opposed a 
special loan fund for Latin America and con- 
tended that it could come out of the general 
development fund. Since then there have 
been requests from 4 continents, includ- 
ing 12 of our sister republics. Only one 
loan to Latin America-has been granted s0 
far—$5 million to Honduras, for its part in 
the development of the Pan American High- 
way. Not a cent went for the requested 
loans for resettlement projects, ports, power 
generation, manufacturing and the other 
basic necessities for progress below the Rio 
Grande. 

STUDENT EXCHANGE 

Add to this, the Florida Senator says, the 
fact that: “As late as $ years ago, in the 
student exchange program which we conduct 
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with countries all over the world, there were 
only 11 students from Latin America study- 
ing in the United States. 

“That number has now been increased to 
155. When we consider that there are 185 
million people in Latin America, that it is 
rapidly burgeoning in every direction, and 


that it has the fastest growing population in. 


the world, it is apparent that we should have 
far more Latin American students taking 
part in the exchange p in this coun- 
try. (The Senator has introduced a bill to 
provide 1,000 scholarships for them.) 

“It is particularly important because 
students in Latin America have a great in- 
terest in political life, as we have seen 
demonstrated in recent outbreaks, particu- 
a with respect to the Vice President's 
visit.” . 

The most sticky question involves our rela- 
tions with the dictator countries. 


SMATHERS EXPLAINS 


Last week the Senate voted down an 
amendment to deny aid to undemocratic 
countries. Some of the Senators who fol- 
lowed his lead in opposing it, questioned 
Senator SMATHERs on the reasons behind his 
vote. 

“If we were to say,” Senator SMATHERs re- 
plied, “that we would write off every govern- 
ment that did not have a government ex- 
actly like our own, then, of course, we could 
have no hope that we would receive the sup- 
port and the cooperation of let us say, Franco 
in Spain; and we would not have an oppor- 
tunity to try to induce such a man, as for 
example, Tito, to leave the Soviet orbit and 
perhaps aline himself with the free world. 
* * * During World War II did we say that 
we did not want aid from the Soviets be- 
cause they had a dictarship? 

“For example, I voted in opposition to the 
amendment which would have stopped aid 
to the Dominican Republic. I do not offer 
any brief for the type of government in ex- 
istence there * * * However, what would 
happen if that particular country were run 
by a dictator who was friendly to the Soviet 
Union? What would happen to our track- 
ing station for guided missiles now located 
there? What would happen to the feeling of 
security we now have in that whole Carib- 
bean area if the Dominican Republic fell 
under a Communist-influenced government? 


“What would happen to us? That country 
is only 1 hour and 15 minutes away from 
the State of Florida.” 

And Senator SmaTHers might have added— 

“Russia is less than 1 hour from Alaska.” 





Humane Slaughter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Milwaukee Sentinel published 
an interesting editorial warmly com- 
mending the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Humpnprey] and Mrs. 
Christine Stevens, president of the Ani- 


mal Welfare Institute of New York, for - 


their great fight in securing passage of 


-the humane-slaughter bill in the Con- 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: / 

HuMAaNE SLAUGHTER 


The bill providing for humane slaughter 
of livestock is not all its supporters hoped 
for. Still, it represents a civilized step for- 


ward. 

It establishes a Federal code and provides 
that, before slaughter, animals must be “ren- 
dered insensible to pain by a single blow 
or gunshot or by electrical, chemical, or other 
means that is rapid and effective.” 

Although it has no penal clauses, it bars 
Federal agencies from buying meat from 
packers who do not comply with its humane 
code. 

It has gone to President Eisenhower after 
final action of the House Wednesday. 

Great credit should go to Senator Husert 
H. HumpHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, who 
led the fight for the controversial legislation; 
and to Mrs, Christine Stevens, president of 
the Animal Welfare Institute of New York, 
who helped marshal the forces of humane 
societies throughout the Nation in its sup- 


port. 





Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Bill of 1958 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
decision to vote in favor of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was not made without a great 
deal of thought and soul-searching. 

On the one hand, I realize the short- 
comings of this_bill as it was written. 
I most strenuously object to the manner 
in which it was written. I most strenu- 
ously object to the manner in which it 
was brought to the floor of the House of 
Representatives under procedures which, 
to say the least, were unusual and 
irregular. 

But on the other hand, I realize the 
very grave need of union mémbers for 
protection from some of the labor leaders 
who are supposed to represent them. 

After the extensive investigations by 
the Senate into this matter, there is 
no doubt of the infiltration of crooked 
and criminal elements into some of our 
Nation’s largest and most influential la- 
bor organizations. There is little doubt, 
either, that a lot more evidence will be 
uncovered if the committee continues its 
investigations. 

A vast number of instances were 
brought to light by the committee—in- 
Stances of physical violence, brutality, 
corruption, and misuse of union funds 
and power. There were innumerable 
example of union leaders using fear, vio- 
lence, and threats of violence to keep 
themselves in office. There were in- 
Stances of union blackmail by officials 
to force payoffs by employers to pre- 
vent strikes, 

Certainly, after the. round of testi- 
mony on mayhem, arson, inciting to riot, 
and just plain murder involving some 
union officials, there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that legislation is needed to 
clean up these questionable unions and 
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to throw the criminal element out of 
office. 

Most of us were shocked by the com- 
mittee’s findings. Most of us were dis- 
gusted with the tactics of a few of our 
labor leaders and their disregard for 
justice, law, order, and even the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

However, I am equally shocked by the 
bill which was reported out of the Sen- 
ate committee. 

Even the grim testimony by witnesses 
at the labor racket hearings failed to 
bring out a bill which would correct the 
evils so clearly put forth to the commit- 
tee. 
Instead, we were faced with a bill 
which was weak and childlike in its ap- 
proach to a problem which affects vast 
segments of our Nation’s economy, the 
physical safety of many union members 
and the economic well-being of thou- 
sands. 

Although the bill is weak, I voted for 
it. The reason is simple. I was hopeful 
that passage of this bill would provide 
a first step toward passage of really ef- 
fective labor legislation at a later date. 

The bill which was defeated yesterday 
had a number of features which would 
have been of great help in uncovering 
wrongdoing by union officials. Union 
financial data would have been open to 
scrutiny, and conflict-of-interest reports 
would have had to be filed by union offi- 
cials. 

Those convicted of felonies would have 
been barred from holding union office. 
Secret balloting would be required, and 
both’ national and local unions would 
have to hold secret elections at regular 
intervals. 

With only 40 minutes to debate this 
measure and with no amendments per- 
mitted under+suspension of the rules, 
there most. certainly was no chance of 
acting upon anywhere near a perfect 
bill. Without the benefit of committee 
hearings or consideration of this matter, 
we were not aware of all its implications. 

But we would at least have offered 
some protection to union members from 
some of their leaders who have proved to 
be unscrupulous, brutal and corrupt. 

It is too bad that this or any other 
labor bill ever had to be brought to the 
floor of this Chamber. If unions had 
cleaned their own houses, if corrupt and 
criminal elements had been thrown out, 
the questions here today would have been 
academic. 

Unfortunately, they are cold, hard 
facts. They must be dealt with. They 
must be corrected. In my opinion, even 
a halfway measure was better than 
none at all. That was the best that 
could be hoped for during this session of 
Congress. 





The Money Fixation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of August 
15, 1958, entitled ‘““The Money Fixation.” 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE MONEY FIxaTION 


Almost everybody, it may be stated with- 
out fear of serious contradiction, likes 
money; in fact, most of us think it’s a thing 
delightful as well as highly useful to have 
around. Yet we in this supposedly hard- 
headed country have lately been developing 
a curiously unrealistic idea of what money, 
especially Federal money, can accomplish. 

If money alone could give our children a 
sound education, no one would begrudge the 
$1.5 billion the Senate has just approved for 
Federal aid. If money alone could stabilize 
the Middle East and bring peace in the 
world, $60 billion for foreign assistance 
would be cheap at twice the price. If money 
alone could keep us from having slumps 
without inflation, almost any amount would 
be tolerable. If money alone could rid our 
cities of slums, $10 billion a year, or what- 
ever was necessary, would be a modest fee. 

And too often we behave as though money 
actually were the answer in all these cases. 
The first and almost only visible reaction to 
the educational weaknesses pointed up by 
the Soviet scientific advances, to each inter- 
national crisis, to the recession, to the slum 
problem—and a host of other problems— 
has been ,Federal spending. The facts, of 
course, are otherwise. 

Lack of Federal money is not the trouble 
with education. Schools are being built 
with local funds, and in not a few cases edu- 
cation even suffers because the construction 
is too lavish; nor will 23,000 Federal schol- 
arships remedy the ills. The trouble lies 
deep in American attitudes toward educa- 
tion. The schools will be improved only 
when we as a people decide we want them 
to produce not cooks and social conform- 
ists but educated men and women. 

Money is not the key to the Mideast dead- 
locks. Indeed, western money is viewed 
with profound suspicion there. The troubles 
lie in ancient animosities and rival forces, 
and they may well defy any pat or package 
solution in any near future. But only when 
political accomodations do become possible 
can money be usefully employed. 

Treasury money never yet cured a depres- 
sion or recession, including the latest one. 
As for such welfare programs as slum clear- 
ance, we have in city after city the dismal 
record: The gleaming new housing projects 
often, and sometimes very rapidly, become 
themselves slums. That is for the simplest 
and most human of reasons, that agreeable 
surroundings cannot change people unless 
the people are willing to change. 

In these different instances is one con- 
necting thread: The problems are not super- 
ficial; they derive from the most complex 
of phenomena, having their origins in the in- 
accessible reaches of human psychology and 
emotions, in the long centuries of human 
history. To believe that money alone is the 
remedy is like believing aspirin cures alco- 
holism. 

It is odd that we should even half believe. 
For in our own daily lives we know the score 
perfectly well. Money isn’t everything, we 
say as a more or less joking truism, but we 
undérstand in all seriousness the truth be- 
hind the truism—that money does not guar- 
antee a successful marriage or good chil- 


- Gren, and that a man may be rich and still 


tormented. Conversely, most people would 
not in fact do anything for money; even 
in choosing jobs, where there is a choice, 
money is hardly ever the sole criterion. 
Our exalted notion of the benefits of Fed- 
eral money might be considered a harmless 
deception. But deception about matters of 
grave public policy is never harmless. And 
one of the saddest things about our money 
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fixation is that it is leading us to destroy the 
value of what is, after all, a very pleasant 
thing to have around. 





Memorandum From the Puerto Rican 
Independence Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise ang extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to 
insert a memorandum which I have re- 
ceived from Senator Gilbert Concepcion 
de Garcia, a leader of one of the political 
parties in Puerto Rico. And at the re- 
quest of a certain number of residents 
of my district of Puerto Rican extraction 
who are good citizens in the community, 
as are many other Puerto Ricans who 
also live with us in the area I represent. 
I shall, however, precede the insertion 
of this memorandum with the statement 
thta I am passing absolutely no judg- 
ment on the merits of the statements 
in the memorandum. I am not very fa- 
miliar with the political issues that en- 
gage the attention of Puerto Rican poli- 
tical parties and it is not my intention 
to be partisan. 

I understand that there are three po- 
litical parties in Puerto Rico. The ma- 
jority party is the Popular Democratic 
Party, which unreservedly upholds the 
concept of Commonwealth status that 
Puerto Rico has attained as best suited to 
Puerto Rico’s particular circumstances. 
The second largest party advocates the 
admission of the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico into the Union of the States as a 
member thereof. Although the Com- 
monwealth status is comparable to that 
of the States of the Union, its relation 
to the Union are those of association by 
compact rather than those of incorpora- 
tion into the Union. The third political 
party in magnitude is the Independence 
Party of which the gentlemen who au- 
thorize the memorandum are leaders. 

I believe in the principle that all men 
shoulq have an opportunity to express 
their views and make their views known. 
On the basis of this premise, I have con- 
sidered-.it desirable to have this memo- 
randum inserted in the ‘REcorp in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of some of my 
constituents. 

The memorandum follows: 

PverTo RIcaN INDEPENDENCE PARTY—PUERTO 
RICAN MISSION IN BEHALF OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF PUERTO RIco 

To the Senate and the House of Representa- 
aaa the United States, Washington, 
Gentlemen of Congress, Puerto Rico is a 

Latin American nation placed in 1898 under 

the jurisdiction of the United States, as a 

result of the Spanish-American War. At the 

time of the invasion by United States mili- 

tary forces, Puerto Rico was enjoying a com- 

Plete home rule, under the terms of an 

autonomous chart granted us by Spain after 

& centenary struggle engaged by the Puerto 
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Rican people toward the recognition of its 
political rights. 

Following the American invasion of Puerto 
Rico, the United States proceeded to dis- 
solve the Puerto Rican Parliament, and sub- 
stituted the autonomous government with 
a military regime. In the year 1900, w 
colonial type of civil government was in- 
stituted, under a piece of legislation known 
as the Foraker Act. In 1917, the colonial 
regime was somewhat liberalized through a 
new organic act known as the Jones Act. 
The latter legislation was modified in 1950, 
by Act 600 of the Congress of the United 
States. Under the provisions of this law, 
which granted Puerto Rico another measure 
of authority on local matters, our present 
form of government was organized in 1952. 

The colonial reform which took place in 
1952, maintained standing the basic provi- 
sions of the Jones Act. These provisions cover 
military conscription, commercial treaties, 
custom house duties, radio, television, labor 
relations, maritime and air transportation, 
currency, mail service, banking, maritime 
sanitation, immigration, Federal court, juris- 
diction of appeal in judicial matters, defense, 
declaration of war, and covenants of peace, 
bankruptcy, limitation of public debt, sub- 
jection of the Puerto Rican executive power 
to the executive power of the United States, 
acknowledgment of the all-embracing facul- 
ties of the Washington Congress, issuing of 
passports, minimum wages, citizenship, and 
many other matters (both of internal and ex- 
ternal nature) which tamper with the inner- 
most phases of Puerto Rican life. 

A so-called constituent assembly was em- 
powered to rewrite the repealed sections of 
the Jones “Act concerning local matters. The 
newly adopted organic act was submitted to 
the United States Congress, and (after its 
approval with amendments) took effect as a 
Federal statute. This legislation—no differ- 
ent, to be sure, from any other acts of Con- 
gress—may be repealed, amended or sus- 
pended by the same body in which it was 
originated. 

The new organic act received the name of 
constitution from the so-called constituent 
assembly. By the same source, an organized 
territory, semiautonomous in local matters 
exclusively, was named in Spanish Estado 
Libre Asociado (Associated Free State) and 
Commonwealth in English. 

As it can be easily appreciated, it is a 
nomenclature in which the name has no 
bearing on the denominated subject. Here 
we have a typical case of colonial semantics. 

The Associated Free State is, therefore, 
merely a new name given in Spanish to the 
dependent territory of Puerto Rico. Its au- 
thority—juridical as well as political and 
economic—is determined by act 600 and sub- 
sidiary legislation, and by the specific provi- 
sions of the Jones Act which are now defined 
as Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. 

The regime established in 1952, lacked the 
popular warmth of receptivity which is 
essential to a true government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people. At 
this time, our present form of government is 
absolutely discredited, both in and out of 
Puerto Rico. It is a well-known fact that 
the Puerto Rican masses agree in identifying 
their present_regime as “the scarecrow.” 

Today, the 28th day of July 1958, Puerto 
Rico is a country without sovereignty. The 
United States Congress continues in the per- 
formance of the authority which is inherent 
to the Puerto Rican people. The promises 
made to the Puerto Ricans by Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, in a proclamation issued on July 
25, 1898, at the time the island was invaded 


by American troops, have not as yet been 


fulfilled. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Paris, 
the United States of America accepted the 
responsibility of solving the political status 
of Puerto RicO. This responsibility is still a 
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broken pledge by the American Governnient. 
At this very moment, our fundamental prob- 
lem is as alive as it was in 1898, and the im- 
portance of confronting this problem is as 
vital as it was at the end of the United 
States peace negotiations with Spain. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE CASE OF PUERTO RICO 


Ours is a problem of sovereignty. It af- 
fects the United States in its internal rela- 
tions. It hurts the good will of the Latin 
American countries toward the United 
States. It places in jeopardy the good faith 
of the American people in the eyes of the 
free world. 

In the solution of this prohlem, the pres- 
tige of the United States is at stake. For 
it is the Mberty of a Latin American people 
subjugated by one member of the continen- 
tal family of nations. 

This is a reflection on the capacity of lead- 
ership by the United States, and on its au- 
thority to maintain a position of preemi- 
nence in the solution of the struggles for 
liberty: which stir the conscience of the dem- 
ocratic world. By fully enjoying its soy- 
ereignty, Puerto Rico would more efficiently 
serve the great cause of strengthening the 
solidarity of the peoples of our hemisphere. 


WHAT STEPS ARE GOING TO BE TAKEN BY THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES? 


The United States confronts an alterna- 
tive. To wit: the prolongation of its re- 
fusal to acknowledge Puerto Rico’s right to 
independence—or the prompt recognition of 
our sovereignty, as in the case of the Phil- 
ippines. . 

The recognition of Puerto Rico’s inde- 
pendence requires the fulfillment of an ad- 
ditional obligation of the Uinted States. 
The Republic of Puerto Rico is to be granted 
such legitimate measures of economic secu- 
rity as are in order to allow the 
swift transformation of the present economy 
into the national economy of a free country, 

What action is to be expected, in view of 
the close alternative that history presents to 
the United States, at the crucial moment now 
confronted by mankind? 

Will the Congress of the United States 
continue to breed uneasiness within the 
truly liberal American people? 

Will the Congress of the United States 
continue to give way to accusations from 
the free men of Latin America? 

Will the Congress of the United States 
continue to seek the international refiec- 
tion to the effect that the American Gov- 
ernment is enforcing in Puerto Rico a policy 
of imperialistic design? 

Here, then, is the historic dilemma. Let 
us hope that Congress will follow the reso- 
lute course of action which is demanded by 
the principles of Justice and liberty, in keep- 
ing with the present critical situation of 
international affairs, 


STATEMENTS PRO INDEPENDENCE OF PUERTO 
RICO: UNITED NATIONS AND BRUSSELS EXPO- 
SITION 


In November, 1953, Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States— 
through his ambassador in the United Na- 
tions, Henry Cabot Lodge—pledged before 
the world his indorsement of Puerto Rican 
Independence. On the Fourth of July, 1958, 
at the Brussels Exposition, former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, acting as President 
Eisenhower’s Envoy Extraordinary, delivered 
@ speech which was duly authorized by the 
State Department at Washington. 

Mr. Hoover rejected an imputation as to 
the imperialistic policy of the United States. 
He made it a point to remember that his 
country had recognized the independence 
of the Islands. And he added: 
Ra urging the independence of Puerto 

WHO IS BEING URGED? 


Obviously—the Congress of the United 
States, 
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Both the President and the State Depart- 
ment (those whose task is to shape the 
foreign affairs of the United States) are 
urging the Federal Senate and House of 
Representatives to clear the way for Puerto 
Rico's independence, thereby solving the 
problem of sovereignty of a Latin Ameri- 
can country, and putting an end to the im- 
perialistic policy followed up to now by the 
United States on Puerto Rican-soil. 

There is no other way. President Eisen- 
hower’s pledge at the United Nations, car- 
ries in itself the obligation of preparing the 
structure of the Republic of Puerto Rico. 

Whose obligation is this? We must find 
the answer in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 

The Puerto Rican Mission in Behalf of the 
Independence of Puerto Rico appears before 
the highest forum of the American people— 
their Federal Congress. The duty of this 
mission is to establish the inalienable right 
of the Puerto Rican people to their national 
independence. We urge, therefore, the proc- 
lamation of the 22d Republic in the hemi- 
sphere. 

It is also this mission’s duty to seek the 
understanding of the American people to- 
ward the fulfillment, by their Government, 
of the historic responsibility represented by 
Puerto Rico’s problem of sovereignty. The 
solution of this problem would not be com- 
plete, unless Puerto Rico’s independence is 
accompanied by the proper means of eco- 
nomic security. 

The Puerto Rican Mission in Behalf of the 
Independence of Puerto Rico finally requests 
from the Congress of the United States the 
consideration that the promptness of its ac- 
tion is to be in harmony -with the justice of 
our cause. c 

Puerto Rico’s independence is not only a 
question of political justice to a subjugated 
people. It is also a matter of convenience 
for the good name of the American Nation— 
a necessity of the free world—and a propo- 
sition of vital interest for all Latin American 
nations. 

May the Congress of the United States act 
in accordance with these demands. The 
gratitude of history would thus be written in 
a@ new page of glory for freedom and justice. 

PuERTO RIcAN MISSION IN BEHALF 
OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF PUERTO 
RIco 
GILBERTO CONCEPCION DE GRACIA, 
President of the Mission and of the 
Puerto Rican Independence Party 
(Senator). 

Members of the mission: Baltasar Qui- 
fiones Elias, vice president of the party 
(member, house of representatives); Lo- 
Tenzo Pifieiro Rivera, secretary general (sen- 
ator); Luis A, Archilla Laugier, director, 
electoral matters and member of the board 
of elections (member, house of representa- 
tives); Fernando Milan Suarez, director, po- 
litical organization (member, house of rep- 
resentatives). 





Man, the Scientist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address given 
on the Catholic weekly radio program 
entitled “This Nation Under God,” by 
Dr. Dale C. Braungart, a professor .of 
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biology at Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 
MAN, THE SCIENTIST 


_ (By Dale C. Braungart) 

Pope Pius XII addressed the Academy of ; 
Seiences on science, its methods and nature 
in 1955. In his address he characterized the 
work of the scientist as the observer and 
interpreter of the wonders that God has in- 
seribed in creation. -Man, animals, and 
plants all receive their existence through 
God, thereby reflecting His grandeur. All 
living things in nature are examples of His 
truth—a truth that is clear and coherent. 
In itself, nature is an orderly expansion and 
unfolding of the intentions of God, inten- 
tions meant to be discovered by an active 
mind. The scientist as a thinking man has 
the noble mission in life to interpret, as he 
can, this nature for the rest of humanity, 
and to interpret it to the best of his ability 
with objectivity and humility. 

As a Catholic biologist I can appreciate a 
mission dedicated to a search for truth. 
Biology is one of the natural sciences. It 
involves knowing an amazing quantity of 
facts, either macroscopic or microscopic. 
These facts must be known with constantly 
increasing precision and in ever-increasing 
numbers. It is natural for the scientist to 
attempt interpretations of these facts and to 
resort to a generalization of theories in or- 
der to account for their totality in as sim- 
ple a way as possible. Many theories never 
become scientifically demonstrated laws, for 
example the theory of evolution. Its origin 
escapes scientific observation and the end 
cannot be accurately predicted. But this is 
not a reason to forsake its elusive conclu- 
sion. The scientist has to explore all possi- 
bilities in his search for the ultimate truth. 
Too many nonscientists regard the scientific 
world as a galaxy of facts which can be fitted 
together like a jigsaw puzzle. Actually, new 
theories and discoveries are due to the con- 
tinual inductive thinking, the vague ideas 
and the logical reasoning of fertile minds. 

All men’s minds—whether scientist or 
not—were created to contemplate truths. 
As a teacher of science, arid active in vari- 
ous phases of biological research, truths 
offered through a study of nature are for- 
ever unfolding before my eyes. The day-by- 
day life of a scientist, and particularly a 
biologist, is certainly not a retreat from 
reality. It is a way of living in which you 
get ever closer to life as it really exists. 
Through the study of other living creatures 
man gets to know his own nature with 
more understanding. Man cannot under- 
stand his own nature nor intelligently guide 
his own future by means of that God-given 
heritage, his free will, without far more in- 
sight than he now has into the living world 
of which he forms a part. If man can’t 
learn to live with man and with his environ- 
ment, all of his investigations, whether in 
the physical or the biological sciences, will 
be worthless. Further, if humanity is to 
survive, a knowledge of biology will be the 
keystone to that survival in this world. 

The living world is made up'of enormous 
communities that extend over the earth. 
Its oceans, rivers, mountains, fields, forests 
and plains are so vast as are the processes 


- connecting the life in these communities 


with each other, that inexhaustible explor- 
ation is boundless, and can be perpetual.. 
Even the choice of investigation and learn- 
ing. is limitless. The interrelations and be- 
havior of wild animals alone can be studied 
for generations to come if pursued in a 
systematic manner by means of observation 
and scientific testing. And opportunities 
exist for the unsystematic observer, too, who 
prefers to ramble through nature following 
the inclinations of the moment. 

An opportunity to interpret a God-given 
creation is available to any intellectually 


‘miracles in 
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curious person who desires to learn, for ex- 
ample, how an organism unfolds during its 
developmental stages. The miracles of na- 
ture will be revealed in the development of 
an animal such as the frog. From its one- 
celled beginning to the adult stage when 
it feeds on its neighbors in the pond, the 
wonders of nature are systematically dis- 
closed. Under the microscope, the biologist 
can watch the fertilized egg divide into 2 
cells and then into 4 and then into 8, and 
so on in geometrical progression until he 
finds before him a solid ball of cells, each 
of which is exactly alike. He can observe 
this ball of identical cells hollow out, and 
continue to increase in number. Soon this 
hollow ball of cells is seen to become in- 
dented on one side to look like a rubber 
ball into which you had pushed your finger. 
These identical cells then begin to differ- 
entiate. Some will eventually form a stom- 
ach, others the bony skeleton, still others 
the liver and the brain. Who knows why 
cells that are identical, as far as is known, 
will suddenly differentiate into various or- 
gans and tissues of the body of which they 
become an ultimate part? All the organs 
and tissues form exactly as they should and 
in the proper places to function as a com- 
plete whole. This is just one of the mys- 
teries in the searching for truth. The an- 
swer is there, and a thinking man is ever 
interested in and eventually meant to solve 
these mysteries. 

Another interesting -and fundamental 
problem of life is a search for the biological 
basis of inheritance. This phase of the study 
of living things takes the biologist deep with- 
in the core of living matter itself and pre- 
sents a challenge to the greatest mind. It 
involves probing into the determining ma- 
terial that passes from one generation to the 
next, material that is housed in each cell 
of every creature on earth. Research has 
revealed that it manufactures itself in its 
own likeness implementing the processes of 
growth and reproduction, both of which are 
themselves. As commonly 
thought, biology is not only a study of dead 
animals and plants, but its a dynamic and 
living challenge to anyone who goes out of 
his way to meet that challenge. 

In knowledge lies power. And biology, 
besides increasing knowledge, helps you to 
appreciate your own subject, whatever it may 
be. This is quite obvious in fields such as 
medicine and agriculture. But aside from 
such a direct application it is valuable to 
attain a broad outlook on the modern world 
in which we live and our own place ‘in it. 
Biology or any other science can enlighten 
man to such a degree that he can raise him- 
self above his present level. 

How does a scientist searching for truth 
fit into the Christian world of today? Is He 
some strange, brainy individual who works 
alone, plays with dangerous chemicals, has 
no belief in God? “These are only a few 
of the characterizations of a modern day 
scientist, many of which were created in 
someone’s imagination. I can shatter those 
misconceptions by recalling what I know 
of a few of my own colleagues. They par- 
ticipate in civic affairs, work together as in 
a@ well organized athletic team, lead normal 
social lives, have hobbies or practice other 
forms of relaxation; in other words they do 
not neglect their bodies for their minds. 

Is the scientist a Christian? The well- 
trained and honest biologist would find it 
difficult not to be one. The apparent cold- 
ness of science to religion can be assumed to 
be a historical accident. When science was 
gaining ground, Christianity was losing 
ground in the minds of men. Today, in this 
atomic age, man is asking Christianity to 
deliver him from the dangers of science, 
whereas years ago science was invoked to 
liberate him from Christianity. The Catho- 
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lic scientist knows that science and religion 
can work together harmoniously. The one 
develops matter in the service of man, the 
other develops man in the service of God. 

Science, as a truth, cannot refute religion 
and religion does not compete with science. 
Scientific truths, that is, truths about the 
universe, put man’s mind not sO much in 
possession of itself but rather in possession 
of nature. In science the mind of man is 
concerned with things outside itself, that is, 
things that can be counted or controlled. 
The scientist focuses his attention upon the 
experiences gained from his senses rather 
than from those spiritual. His interest is 
mainly observation, experiment, and meas- 
urement. As he studies the transition of a 
frog’s egg through its tadpole stage to the 
young frog, the scientist is aware of the 
orderly pattern of life. A precise pattern is 
apparent, not one that is accidental but 
rather one that is the expression of a mind 
greater than man’s. All life around us ap- 
pears to be part of that same Divine plan 
and the more one learns about nature and 
the mysteries yet to be solved, the more con- 
vincing is the evidence of a Creator. 

The scientist is a keystone in this plan. 
Being a man and having the highest form 
of intelligence, it appears that the whole 
universe is centered in him and his destiny. 
Our physical world appears meant to be in- 
telligible and the scientist collecting his data 
is gradually contributing to the verification 
of that fact. In so doing, man the scientist 
is fulfilling the mission for which he was 
placed upon this earth. 





The Social Security Amendments of 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
we come to the close of the session we 
are taking action on helping the aged 
and other needy persons in the pending 
social security bill. But for the past 
week there has been threat after threat 
that if the bill were not changed, the 
administration might veto the whole bill. 
Secretary Flemming testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee that the in- 
surance provisions in the bill were sound. 
He pointed out that the principles 
underlying the new formula for public 
assistance were also sound. But he ob- 
jected to giving the aged, dependent 
children, the blind and the disabled ad- 
ditional Federal money, and urged that 
the Federal share for public assistance 
be reduced. He said that if it were not 
reduced, he would recommend that the 
President veto the bill. 

Secretary Flemming had been in office 
for 6 days when he made this state- 
ment. In my opinion, it is hardly pos- 
sible that he could have understood all 
of the ramifications involved in this 
legislation which the Committee on 
Ways and Means had worked on for 
many weeks. Undoubtedly his testi- 
mony before the committee must have 
been determined for him over in the 
Budget Bureau or the White House staff. 
It certainly does not represent the hu- 
manitarian concern that those of us 
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here in this House have for the aged 
when we passed the bill by the over- 
whelming vote of 372 to 2. Since the 
other body passed the bill by the vote of 
79 to 0, I just, cannot see how the Presi- 
dent of the United States or any of his 
advisers can take the position that this 
bill ought to be vetoed. 

I hope that Members of. the House 
will make their views known to the 
White House and to other influential 
members of the administration that to 
veto this bill would be a terrible blow 
to millions of aged people, the blind, 
the disabled, and dependent children 
who are living on a bare minimum of 
existence. The average old-age assit- 
ance payment in the United States is 
about $61 per month. The measure be- 
fore us today would increase this about 
$4.73. Toargue that an increase of $4.73 
per month for an aged person is too 
much just seems to me to be the height 
of foolishness. I do not see how any 
reasonable person can maintain such a 
position. 

During this session of Congress we 
have passed bills to help the railroads, 
to help the insurance companies, and to 
help many other groups that have been 
affected by adverse economic conditions. 
If we go home now and do not do any- 
thing for the neediest groups in the Na- 
tion, we would be subject to criticism, 
and rightfully so. By passing the mea- 
sure before us today, we are striking a 
blow for helping those who need help. 
I do not think that the President of the 
Uniteq States should veto this bill, and 
I urge other Members of the House to 
take the same position so that the Pres- 
ident will know that if he does so there 
will be strong pressure to override his 
veto. 





Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to this House, CHARLIE WOLVERTON 
had been here for a dozen years. He 
already had forged for himself a posi- 
tion of respect and influence among the 
membership. 

With a profound knowledge of ques- 
tions which came before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which he was even then second ranking 
Republican member, his views with ref- 
erence to legislation which came from 
his committee have always been listened 
to with real attention by those seeking 
knowledge as to how they should vote 
on bills before the House. - 

Always hard-working, his judgment 
was deeply respected. 

In weighing legislation CHARLIE always 
has had firmly in his mind and heart 
the welfare of the average citizen. He 
understood their problems and kept 
them uppermost in his mind. 

The people of the First Congressional 








District in New Jersey realized this and 
wh@tever majorities might be given to 
didates of the opposite party in his 
district, they returned him year after 
year to continue to serve them well. 
The fact that he now seeks a less 
strenuous existence, though understand. 
able, will be a great loss to our Nation, 
to our State, and to his congressional 


district. But the impact of his know]- 


edge and work on our Nation’s laws wil] 
long continue. 
Unlike so many of my good friends 


here—who unfortunately will return to | 


areas far from my future paths and 
whom I will miss so much—Cuar tz wil] 
be returning to his home in Camden 
County where I hope to be able to main- 
tain our friendship of so many years. 





Three Ohio Congressmen Terminate Long 
and Distinguished Careers 





SPEECH 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, as 
this, the last session of the 85th Con- 
gress concludes its activity, three of our 
esteemed colleagues of the Ohio delega- 
tion will terminate their long and dis- 
tinguished careers of service in the 
House of Representatives. These gen- 
tlemen who are retiring after a com- 
bined total of 74 years of service in the 
House are CLirr CLEVENGER, of the 5th 
Ohio District; Tom Jenxrns, of the 10th 
Ohio District; and JoHn Vorys, of the 
12th Ohio District. 

Mr. Jenxrns, the senior member of the 
Ohio congressional delegation, was first 
elected in 1924, for the 69th Congress, 
and has served in each succeeding Con- 
gress. Since 1933 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and the vacancy created by his retire- 
ment will certainly be difficult to fill. 

Both Mr. CLEVENGER and Mr. VorRyYSs 
were first elected to the House in 1938, 
for the 76th Congress, and are complet- 
ing their 20th year of continuous serv- 
ice. Mr. CLEVENGER has served with dis- 
tinction on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Vorys on the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The ster- 
ling records of perceptive and dedicated 
service they have established will stand 
as a shining example and a-worthy goal 
for those who succeed them. 

It has been an honor and distinct 
pleasure for me to work with these gen- 
tlemen over the past few years, and I 
shall always cherish the friendship and 
wise counsel they extended to me. Their 
services to our Nation and the State of 
Ohio will assuredly be missed in the 
years ahead. However, I am certain all 
of their colleagues here in the House 
join with me in wishing them most sin- 
cerely the pleasures of retirement they 
have so deservedly earned. 


August 20 
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New Approach to Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Reciprocal Trade Act has been ex- 
tended and Congress is about to recess, I 
would like to invite attention to a con- 
structive suggestion advanced by the 
Hickory Daily Record, Hickory, N. C., 
concerning flexible tariffs based in part 
at least on wages prevailing in*the for- 
eign country with which we trade. 

Everyone I know is in favor of foreign 
trade, and American industry does not 
fear fair competition. But when domes- 
tic industries and workers must compete 
in the home market with enterprises 
whose costs, for labor and otherwise, are 
only a fraction of ours, that can hardly 
be called fair competition. 

The suggestion made in the following 
editorial seems worthy of careful study. 
I am therefore inserting it in the REc- 
orD as a part of my remarks in the hope 
that the members and staff of the Ways 
and Means Committee may have have an 
opportunity to give it consideration when 
Congress is not facing a deadline: 

New APPROACH TO TARIFFS 

Now that the battle for the reciprocal trade 
measure has been concluded, and its effec- 
tiveness extended for 4 more years, the Rec- 
ord suggests that economists give deep 
thought to basic changes in the underlying 
principles, which many belieye are long 
overdue. > 

If these changes are considered now, while 
there is ample time for objective thinking 
and without a deadline ahead, the chances 
are much better that any revisions needed 
can be made without so much partisan de- 
bate. If, at the conelusion of the study, it 
is the consensus of experts that the changes 
proposed lack merit, then they can be 
dropped. 

Many argue, and the Record thinks there 
is merit in their contention, that a basic 
flaw in the present law is its failure to link 
tariffs with wages paid in the production of 
goods being shipped to the United States. 
The Federal wage and hour law,-in effect 
since 1938, has put a floor under wages paid 
in this country—and this floor has been 
rising constantly. 

Many attribute our rising standards of 
living, in part, to this increase in wages. 
But there is no doubt that this increase in 
Wages has also boos the prices of the fin- 
ished product. This, in turn, has invited 
foreign competition, and has brought de- 
mands for boosts in tariffs. All of this creates 
a vicious circle and canstant attacks on the 
reciprocal trade law. 

Many insist that if the law were modi- 
fied to provide flexible tariffs, so that the 
higher the wages paid in foreign nations, 
the lower the import levy charged by this 
country, desirable benefits would accrue; 
not the least of which would be the good 
will of the workers in the foreign countries 
where wages were raised im order to get tariff 
concessions from this '. 

Suppose, it is argued, that in order for Ja- 
Pan to export cotton goods to this country, 
wage rates in its mills would have to be in- 

in 
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power of the Japanese workers, and offer a 
richer market for American-made goods, and 
might set off a wave of prosperity through- 
out the world, similar to that which followed 
the adoption of minimum wage laws in this 
Nation. It would also eliminate the unfair 
competition now existing due to wage levels 
in the various countries. 

The Record recommends discussion and 
study of such an approach to this age-old 
tariff problem, as we believe it is time to do 
some fresh thinking concerning economic 
issues. 


\ 





Housing Act of 1958 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before the House (S. 4035) with 
a motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill has my support. 

I will vote to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill not because I am in entire 
accord with all of its details. I support 
the legislation because I am in favor of 
its general objectives. The bill, in my 
opinion, could be greatly improved by 
amendments and thereby made more 
beneficial in attaining or fulfilling the 
objectives it seeks to accomplish. How- 
ever, the rule of the House that brings 
the bill before us for consideration on a 
motion to suspend the rules will not ena- 
ble any amendment whatsoever to be 
offered. This is most unfortunate. Fur- 
thermore, it will require a two-thirds 
vote to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

I am fearful that this combination, 
namely, inability to amend the bill and 
the necessity to obtain a two-thirds vote, 
in its favor, instead of a majority vote, 
could bring about the defeat of this 
worthwhile legislation. If the bill had 
been brought before the House on a rule 
permitting its amendment. it could have 
been improved sufficiently to have gained 
a majority vote favorable to its passage. 
The delay in bringing this bill before the 
House, and then under a motion to sus- 
pend the rules, will eliminate, in my 
opinion, the possibility of gaining favor- 
able action at this session of Congress. 
This would be most unfortunate. 

The subject of better housing has been 
before the Congress many times over a 
period of many years. The membership 
of the House has on many occasions 
given its approval of housing legislation. 
As a result much good has been done in 





making available on favorable terms_ 


houses for the low income group as well 
as of assisting all classes of our citizen- 
ship in obtaining houses to their liking. 

We should never overlook the fact 
that home ownership develops a strong 
and conservative citizenship that adds 
strength to our Nation. 

The enactment of this bill would be 
helpful in achieving better housing gen- 
erally, improve present programs de- 
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signed to eliminate slums and blighted 
areas, and provide special assistance to 
meritorious and important housing pro- 
grams; including cooperative housing, 
other Federal housing agency assisted 
housing programs, and the veterans’ 
home loan program. 

This bill also has the objective of 
helping our institutions of higher learn- 
ing to provide the dormitories, class- 
rooms, and scientific laboratories and 
related facilities which are vitally needed 
in our national effort to achieve ascend- 
ancy over the Soviet Union in the field of 
scientific and academic advancement. 

The bill commends itself to me as a 
workable and thoughtfully considered 
approach to the solving of a housing 
problem that shall require further action 
by the Congress. I realize much has al- 
ready been done to meet and solve the 
problem of inadequate housing, but the 
studies that have been made show that 
more must be done before the problem 
is completely and satisfactorily solved. 
It is just that which this bill seeks to do 
and it is therefore entitled to the support 
of this House. 





Sales of Commercial Heating Equipment 
for Anthracite Coal Have Tripled in 
Past 4 Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of August 12, 
1958, which comments on the sales in- 
crease of commercial heating equipment 
for anthracite coal: 

CoaL EQUIPMENT GAINS 

The disclosure of H. B. Wickey, vice presi- 
dent of the Glen Alden Corp., that sales of 
commercial heating equipment for anthra- 
cite have more than tripled in ¢ years is the 
best. news that has come out of the industry 
in a long time. It supports an optimistic 
outlook for the product of the local mines 
after years of setbacks. 

When equipment is sold to heat large build- 
ings, it is a positive indication the purchasers 
intend to burn anthracite . permanently. 
They are not likely to invest large sums on 
a short-term basis. The fact that these sales 
have been increasing so rapidly offers proof 
there is a large-scale development. Appar- 
ently, anthracite is more than holding its 
own with rival fuels in this field. 

It is a market that has tremendous possi- 
bilities for the industry. Anthracite has 
been fighting an uphill battle to retain its 
primary outlet and the signs here have been 
encouraging, as a measure of stabilization 
has been achieved. But a comeback will 
depend more on new business to take up the 
slack, left by losses in home heating. 

At this stage, of course, there can be no 
certainty about the future, but there is rea- 
sonable basis for hope in the healthy in- 
crease in commercial equipment sales. 

























































































































Wednesday, August 20, 1958 





Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared for White House public works appropriations, tabled proposal 
to limit Supreme Court jurisdiction, passed 55 measures on calendar call, 
and worked on bill concerning State subversive laws. 

House cleared miscellaneous bills for President and debated domestic min- 


erals stabilization bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17143-17165 


Bills Introduced: Four bills were introduced, as fol- 
lows: S. 4316-4319. Page 17144 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 2, to authorize diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Waterway, with individual 
and separate views (S. Rept. 2482) ; 

H. R. 13475, authorizing exchange of lands at the 
Rochester Fish-Cultural Station, Indiana (S. Rept. 
2483); 

H. J. Res. 658, relating to participation in the Cali- 
fornia International Trade Fair and Industrial Exposi- 
tion (S. Rept. 2484) ; 

H. R. 11456, authorizing exchange of certain real 
property heretofore conveyed to city of El Paso, Tex., 
by the U. S. (S. Rept. 2485); and 

H. R. 1684, 8759, 9258, and S. 3545, private bills 
(S. Repts. 2486-2489). Page 17144 


Confessions in Evidence—Correction: On page D875 
of Dairy Dicest of August 19, 1958, in reporting Senate 
action on H. R. 11477, to amend U. S. Code with regard 
to admission of certain evidence—statements and confes- 
sions, the committee amendment was incorrectly de- 
scribed as providing that evidence otherwise admissible 
shall not be inadmissible solely because of unreasonable 
delay in arraignment. 
actually provides that evidence otherwise admissible 
shall not be inadmissible solely because of reasonable 
delay in arraignment. 


D. C. Teachers’ Salary Act: Senate took up and passed 
without amendment H. Con. Res. 380, authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to make changes in the enrollntent 
of H. R. 13132, D. C. Teachers’ Salary Act of 1958. This 
completes legislative action on the resolution. 

Pages 17155-17156 


Supreme Court: Legislative history of S. 2646, to limit 
the appellate, jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in cer- 


D880 


The committee amendment - 


tain cases, was ordered to be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. Page 17173 


Call of Calendar: On call of calendar for unobjected- to 
bills, Senate passed 55 measures, of which 42 were’ 
private: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
Interlocutory appeals: H. R. 6238, to amend the U. §. 
Code with regard to appeals from interlocutory orders; 
D. C.—teachers’ retirement: H. R. 8735, to increase 
annuities payable to certain annuitants from the D. C. 
teachers’ retirement and annuity fund; 
D. C.—land redevelopment: H. R. 13406, to broaden 
the powers of the D. C. Redevelopment Land Agency; 


Federal careers: H. R. 9407, to provide additional 


opportunity for certain Government employees to obtain 
career-conditional and career appointments in the com- 
petitive civil service; 

Grand Portage Monument: H. R. 11009, providing . 
for the establishment of Grand Portage National Monv- 
ment, Minn.; 

Property disposal: H. R. 13500, disposition of federally 
owned property of the Hanson, Company, and Houma 
Canals, Louisiana; 

Highways reimbursement: H. J. Res. 654, reimburse- 
ment recommendations for certain highways on the 
Interstate System; 

Civil War Centennial: H. J. Res. 557, providing for 
the establishment of a Civil War Centennial Commis 
sion (committee amendment rejected) ; 

Southwest Freeway: H. J. Res. 630, authorizing the 
use of certain land for the proposed Southwest Freeway 
and the redevelopment of the southwest area of the Dis 
trict of Columbia; 

Private bills: 30 private bills, H. R. 6595, 12365, 7499 
4991, 7374, 7720, 8014, 10813, 10993, 11299, 12144, 12154 
12655, 12906, 2265, 2269, 7337, 8184, 10587, 11156, 11200, 
12867, 7685, 11239, 12207, 5584, 7178, 10733, 13437, and 
1493- 

With amendment, to be sent back to House: 

Armed Forces overpayments: H. R. 3366, to validate 
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The Progress of American Agriculture 
Under the Eisenhower Administration™ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment I Have prepared entitled “The 
Progress of American Agriculture Under 
the Eisenhower Administration.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We can all be proud of the progress made 
by agriculture over the past 5 years, and 
particularly proud of the progress made in 
the past year or so when things were not 
going quite as well with other segments of 
our economy. 

It is significant that an upward spiral in 
eur farm economy began after policies ad- 
yocated by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson began 
to take effect. The striking effects of more 
flexibility in the farm programs can be 
readily seen. 

The first 6 months of 1958 were marred by 
recession in many lines of business and in- 
dustry, yet agriculture continued to climb 
out of the decline which accompanied the 
transition from war to peace in the early 
part of this decade. 

During this period, prices received by 
farmers averaged 8 percent higher than they 
did in the same period of 1957. In the same 
period of 1958, realized net income averaged 
22 percent above the first half<of 1957. 

Total net income per farm in the first half 
of this year was-running greater than in 1953, 
when the Korean emergency with its great 
demands for food and fiber was still upon 
us. This year net income per farm is run- 
ning at the rate of $2,700 while in, 1953 it 
was $2,662. ' 

Gross farm income in the first half of 
1958 broke all past records. Farmers sold 
$13.8 billion worth of crops, livestock, and 
livestock products. This was 11 percent 
more dollars than they received in the same 
months of 1957 and nearly 5 percent above 
ie beevions record set in the first half of 

Here is further “evidence of a definite 
strengthening of our farm economy: 

1. Although the cost-price squeeze still 
exists as a basic problem, spiraling inflation 
has been almost halted. During the period 
from 1940 to 1952, the index of prices paid 
by farmers, including interest, taxes and 
wage rates, increased: more than 100 per- 
cent. From January 1953 to June 1958, this 
index rose only 7 percent. 

2. Farm assets are at an all-time high— 
$188 billion as of January 1, 1958. 

3. Farmers have less than $11 in debts for 
each $100 of assets. In 1940, the ratio was 
$19 for each $100. 

4. Owner equities rose 7 percent during 
1957 to a peak of $168.4 billion. 
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5. Farm ownership is also at a record high. 
Two out of every three farms are free of 
mortgage debt. 

6. The family farm continues to dominate 
agriculture. Ninety-six percent of our 
farms and ranches are family operations, 

‘about the same percentage as 30 years ago. 

7. Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new 
record of $4.7 billion—68 percent higher 
than. in fiscal 1953 and remained high in 
fiscal 1958. They are moving at the rate of 
$4.1 billion this year. 

8. The surplus production of American 
farms is being made available for hungry 
people at home and abroad. 

9. The inventory value of livestock on 
farms for January 1, 1958, was $14.2 bil- 
lion—higher by $3 billion than a year ago. 

10. The level of living $n farms is the 
highest in history, based on the percentage 
of farms with electricity, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, and the purchasing power of the 
average value of farm products sold or 
traded. 

A summary of accomplishments achieved 
by the various agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture in recent years under the 
guidance of Secretary Benson is most inter- 
esting. Here are a few of the highlights: 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


During the past 5 years, commodities 
which cost the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion $14 billion have been moved out of 
inventory and into useful consumption 
under the Department of Agriculture’s sur- 
plus disposal programs. Wheat, cotton, 
corn, and dairy products accounted for more 
than $10 billion of the total. A very high 
rate was continued during the 1957-58 fiscal 
year, with the disposal of inventory com- 
modities which cost more than $3%% billion. 

Commodity Credit Corporation investment 
in price-support inventories and loan stocks 
has been reduced by $1% billion during the 
past 2 years. From/’a peak of $8,930,000,000 
in the spring of 1956, the investment had 
dropped to $7,160,000,000 by May this year. 

The largest storage job in history has been 
directed by the Department of Agriculture 
in recent years, to help find cover for the 
record grain supplies which have resulted 
from heavy annual production added to huge 
carryovers. 

With help from the Department in deter- 
mining areas of greatest storage need, and 
special assistance during part of this period 
in the form of a use guaranty, the com- 
mercial storage industry increased its capac- 
ity by more than 600 million bushels from 
1954 until late in 1957. Commercial in- 
creases have continued this year at an even 
faster rate. 

Farmers have also added materially to 
their on-farm storage space. During recent 
years, about 350 million bushels of new 
capacity has been added under the Depart- 
ment’s special farm facility loan program. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
added emergency space of its own, when 
needed to take up the slack where commer- 
cial and farm space was not adequate in 
grain areas. CCC now owns special bins with 
a capacity of about 990 million bushels. In 
addition, grain is stored in idle merchant 
ships at coastal anchorages. Government- 
owned stocks have also been moved out of 
congested areas whenever possible, to relieve 
the storage situation. 


As a result of this coordinated effort, rec- 
ord grain supplies have been handled effec- 
tively, without any serious breakdown in 
storage operations. 


THE SOIL BANK 


Under the Soil Bank program in 1958 
alone, 27 million acres of farmland were 
taken out of crop production which would 
have added to our overall surpluses. In ad- 
dition, farmers taking part in the programs 
are making unprecedented strides in the 
conservation of our soil, water, forest, and 
wildlife resources. Over a million acres are 
being planted to forest trees: About 6 mil- 
lion acres in the Great Plains region are 
being protected by grass cover—helping to 
prevent duststorms and stabilizing agricul- 
ture in that area. Nearly 1,200,000 farmers 
are voluntarily taking part in the Soil Bank 
this year. They will receive paymerts ~of 
about $870 million to help carry out the 
objectives of the programs. 


EXPORTS 


Basic grain-export operations have been re- 
turned to normal trade channels in recent 
years. Before the program changes—made 
for wheat in the fall of 1956 and for other 
grains this. year—most exports came from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. Now, 
under the new payment-in-kind programs, 
exports come from commercial stocks—with 
only the export subsidy drawn from CCC 
inventories. 

The revised programs have increased com- 
mercial participation in all phases of grain 
export operations. They have also increased 
the market demand for commercial stocks, 
at the same time lessening the required 
Government takeover’of grain under price 
support programs, 

A similar type of payment-in-kind export 
program for cotton has recently been put 
into effect, and one for rice is under con- 
sideration. 

WOOL PROGRAM 


A dangerous decline in national sheep 
and wool production has been reversed un- 
der the wool program which has been in 
operation during the past 3 years. Sheep 
numbers and wool production are now in- 
ereasing. This will make the United States 
less. dependent on foreign wool supplies. 
Production incentive payments made to wool 
producers during the past year amounted to 
nearly $52 million. These payments are 
more than offset by tariff revenues from 
imported wool. All wool owned by the 
Government has been sold so there is no 
longer this surplus hanging over the market. 


PRICE SUPPORT LOANS 


The Department of Agriculture extended 
more than $2,600,000,000 in direct price sup- 
ports on 1957 crops, to help farmers stabilize 
their marketing. Most of this supporé“help 
was in the form of loans to farmers, against 
the security of their stored commodities. 
Direct purchases were used in carrying out 


‘price supports for dairy products. 


EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM 

Since 1954, farmers who have been hit 
by drought, flood, or other weather calami- 
ties have been given emergency financial 
assistance in obtaining feed supplies to help 
save their basic livestock herds. During this 
period, farmers have received about 145 mil- 
lion hundredweight’ of feeds under the 
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emergency program, with the Government 
paying $146 million of the total cost. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service greatly ex- 
panded assistance to small watershed proj- 
ects and activated the Great Plains con- 
servation program during the past year, 
while continuing to increase assistance to 
soil conservation districts. 

As of August 1, 1958, 123 local watershed 
projects were receiving Federal assistance 
in the installation of works of improvement, 
as compared with 42 a year ago. In addi- 
tion, SCS was assisting 243 local organiza- 
tions in preparing project plans under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act (Public Law 566). 

The Great Plains conservation program 
(Pubiic Law 1021) was launched August 21, 
1957. In less than a year 643 farmers and 
ranchers had signed contracts covering more 
than 14% million acres for which they had 
prepared complete conservation and operat- 
ing plans, The Secretary of Agriculture has 
designated 288 counties as eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The SCS provided technical assistance to 
2,768 soil conservation districts in 1957, or 43 
more than in 1956. Conservation tech- 
nicians gave service to more than a million 
district cooperators and helped them prepare 
91,957 new basic conservation plans. SCS 
made soil and range surveys on more than 
50 million acres, an increase of 5 million 
acres over 1956. 

Soil conservation districts now include 93 
percent of the Nation’s farms and ranches 
and 88 percent of the farmland. On De- 
cember 31, 1957, they had 1,757,173 cooper- 
ators operating 527 million acres, or about 
a third of the Nation’s farmland. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The main objective of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration continues to be to help farm 
families strengthen their positions on fam- 
ily-type farms. -The agency serves the 
farmers eligible for its credit service by 
making loans suited to their individual 
needs and supplying farm and home man- 
agement assistance with each loan to the 
extent needed. 

Loans are available to help eligible farm 
famflies operate more efficiently; help them 
become owners of family-type farms by buy- 
ing land, improving land and buildings, and 
refinancing debts; help them individually or 
through their associations to carry out mea- 
sures for soil and water conservation, and 
to develop water systems for irrigation and 
farmstead use; and to help owners of farms 
build or repair farmhouses and other essen- 
tial farm buildings for themselves or their 
tenants. The agency also extends emer- 
gency credit to farmers in areas hard hit by 
floods, drought, or other natural calamities 
or when economic conditions bring about a 
need for emergency credit. 

The administration has sponsored meas- 
ures which have expanded the regular loan 
services of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion in the past 4 years. 

The maximum amount that a family-type 
farmer may now be indebted has been in- 
creaséG, under certain conditions, from 
$10,000 to $20,000. Real-estate loans may 
now be made primarily for refinancing debts. 
As an implementation of the rural-develop- 
ment program, eligible farmers who have 
part-time employment off the farm may 
ao obtain operating and farm development 
loans. 

Permanent authority has been established 
for farmhousing loans and this phase of 
the lending program was substantially 
broadened in March 1958. Soil and water 
conservation loans, formerly made only in 
17 Western States, are available throughout 
the Nation. The agency has a special credit 
program to help farmers and ranchers in the 
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Great Plains area make proper use of their 
land. 

In addition to direct loans from appro- 
priated funds, loans to buy or improve farms 
or for soil and water conservation practices 
may be made from funds advanced by pri- 
vate lenders and insured by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

The agency has experienced a general in- 
crease in the total loans made and insured 
in the past few years. For example, the 
total for fiscal 1953 was $229 million com- 
pared with $330,162,000 for the year just 
ended. The average fiscal year total for the 
past 5 years has been $315,651,000. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Under this administration, record levels 
of agricultural exports have been attained. 
These high-level exports have brought addi- 
tional income to farmers and to the busi- 
ness community that services agriculture. 
They have helped to reduce the agricultural 
surplus. They have suppofted the United 
States foreign policy by helping to feed and 
clothe millions of friendly foreign people. 

Today’s favorable export situation is in 
marked contrasfto the slump of 1952-53. 
Immediately after the Korean conflict, 
United States agricultural exports had fallen 
to a postwar low value of $2.8 billion. Vig- 
orous action was taken by the administra- 
tion to rebuild them. This action was 
highly successful. Agricultural exports in- 
creased steadily to an alltime high value of 
$4.7 billion in fiscal year 1957, and are con- 
tinuing high today. In the 1958 fiscal year 
that ended June 30, United States agricul- 
tural “exports totaled $4.1 billion, a value 
second highest in history. At the current 
export rate, foreign markets are absorbing 
the output of about one-sixth of United 
States cropland. 

The administration went about rebuilding 
exports through several approaches. One 
was to strengthen the facilities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that are concerned 
with foreign marketing. Another was to 
initiate a new program of aggressive foreign 
market promotion, in which private agricul- 
tural trade groups are close cooperators. 
Another was to participate actively in the 
trade agreements program, which helps as- 
sure access of United States farm products 
to foreign markets. Still another was to 
carry out new policies and programs to make 
United States farm products more competi- 
tive in world markets and to help overcome 
the frequent problem of dollar shortages 
among countries wishing to buy United States 
farm products. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service was re- 
established in the Department in 1953, spe- 
cifically to give leadership to the aggressive 
foreign marketing of United States farm 
products. It replaced the former Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations which existed 
primarily as a world agricultural study and 
research group. 

In 1954 the agricultural attachés were 
transferred back to the Department from 
the Department of State, and today they di- 
rectly represent American agriculture at 51 
foreign posts. 

At the same time, the Department greatly 
expanded the work of its foreign marketing 
specialists who, in cooperation with United 
States trade groups, constantly explore com- 
petition, marketing problems, and sales op- 
portunities abroad. 

To help meet increasing foreign competi- 
tion and to help make foreign consumers 
more aware of United States farm products, 
the Department—in cooperation with United 
States farm and trade groups—initiated a 
broad program of foreign market develop- 
ment. Millions of foreign consumers now 
are seeing United States farm products at- 
tractively displayed at international trade 
fairs. Other types of promotions also are 
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used to reach potential buyers. Some 238 
promotional projects in 34 countries are 


building foreign markets for wheat, cotton, 


dairy products, tobacco, and other leading 
United States farm products, and 46 United 
States farm and trade groups are cooperat- 
ing. 

The administration is working constantly 
to gain better entry for United States farm 
produ¢ts in foreign countries. This work is 
one of the important activities of the agri- 
cultural attachés and FAS staff specialists, 
Its importance is indicated by the fact that 
about three-fourths of .United States farm 
exports go to countries that have eased their 
import restrictions under the trade agree- 
ments program. 

Price support programs were found to be 
pricing some United States farm products out 
of the world market. Accordingly, the ad- 
ministration took realistic action to lower, 
where necessary, the export sale prices of 
commodities held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and thereby make them com- 
petitive with those of other exporting coun- 
tries. This policy has had a;healthful ef- 
fect on exports of several commodities, in- 
cluding cotton, wheat, and feed grains. 

Also, the administration aided in formu- 
lating and is administering special export 


, programs that are adding greatly to the vol- 


ume of farm products moving abroad. Prin- 
cipal of these programs is Public Law 480, 
which provides for selling United States farm 
surpluses for foreign currencies, bartering 
them for strategic materials, and donating 
them to needy foreign people. An estimated 
31 percent of United States agricultural ex- 
ports moved under special programs in fiscal 
year-1958. 

Effective though the special export pro- 
grams are as temporary devices, the admin- 


istration’s long-term objective is to help , 


commercial agricultural trade achieve maxi- 
mum export sales of United States farm 
products, with payment in dollars. Commer- 
cial export sales for dollars totaled $2.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1957, which was second 
highest in history, and this figure was slightly 


~ exceeded in the 1958 fiscal year that recently 


ended. ee 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Agricultural~ marketing programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the last 5 years have been aimed at ex- 
panding markets for farm products, increas- 
ing efficiency in the marketing process, im- 
proving quality of products for market, and 
making best possible use of surplus commod- 
ities obtained under the Department's price- 
support and surplus-removal programs. 

More than 7 billion unds of surplus 
foods have been donated to school-lunch pro- 
grams, charitable institutions, and needy 

rsons at home and abroad since 1953 under 

ood-distribution programs of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. These foods have 
been supplied to more than 75 million people 
in this country and around the world. 

Under the national school-lunch program, 
approximately 1114 million children ate 2 
billion nutritious lunches in 60,000 schools 
during the 1957-58 school year. In addition 
to Federal assistance in the form of surplus 
foods and appropriated funds, these schools 
purchased locally foods valued at more than 
$475 million, a considerable market for farm 
products. 

The special milk program, inaugurated in 
1954, has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in milk consumption in the Nation's schools. 
It was expanded to include summer camps, 
nursery schools, and settlement houses, and 
has been extended for 3 more years. In the 
1958 fiscal year, nearly 2 billion half pints of 
milk were served to children in 75,000 schools 
and institutions under the program. 

Marketing research conducted by the Agri- 








cultural Marketing Service in the last 5 years 
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1958 , 


has resulted in savings of millions of dollars 
in marketing costs for the producer, proc- 
essor, and the general public and has helped 
to bring products of higher quality to the 
consumer. 

New wholesale produce markets planned 
with AMS assistance are saving more than 
nalf a million dollars a year each in several 
cities. A new wholesale food distribution 
center now under construction in Philadel- 
phia is designed to reduce food-handling 
costs by $6 million a year. 

Crop and livestock reports of the Depart- 
ment keep the public informed on changes 
in acreage, yield, production of crops, and 
livestock, stocks of commodities on farms 
and off farms including cold storage, agri- 
cultural wages and employment, and prices 
received and paid by farmers. A vigorous 
program of research was launched in 1953 to 
test and develop improved sampling tech- 
niques for obtaining information for these 
reports. . 

Several new reports have been added and 
old reports expanded in the last 5 years to 
reflect major changes in the commodity pic- 
ture. 

Federal inspection and grading of farm 
products increased considerably since 1953. 
Poultry inspection was more than doubled; 
shell-egg grading rose from 10 percent to 21 
percent of eggs sold off farms; inspection and 
grading of dairy products increased from 
1,596 million pounds to 8,441 million pounds; 
and Federal grading of carcass meats in- 
creased from 21.6 percent (in 1950, prior to 
compulsory grading under OPS) to 46 per- 
cent in 1958. Inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables increased by 11 percent from 1953 to 
1957 with a 35-percent jump in inspection 
ofraw products for processing. 

Cotton classing for farmers under the 
Smith-Doxey- Act increased from 63 percent 
of total United States ginnings in the 1952- 
53 season to 87 percent in the 1957-58 season. 
Cotton classing on a fee basis under the 
United States Cotton Standards Act in- 
creased from less than half a million samples 
in 1953 fiscal year to 9.8 million samples 
in fiscal 1958. As a service to growers, all 
tobacco sold at auction is federally inspected 
and graded prior to sale. Since 1953, this 
service has been extended to nine new to- 
bacco auction markets. : 

New Federal standards have been devel- 
oped for many farm products in the last 
5 years to bring to more than 360 the 
humber of products on which quality stand- 
ards are now available. The first major re- 
vision of United States standards for wheat 
in 20 years was made in 1957. As a result, 


‘the number of complaints from foreign 


receivers on the quality of United States 
Wheat decreased materially. 

Reporting of market news has been ex- 
Panded with the addition ofa number of 
hew reporting points since 1953. Under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act passed in 
1957, compulsory Federal inspection of poul- 
try and poultry products was started in 
May 1958. 

Administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act has been strengthened and super- 
Vision of trade practices in both the live- 
Stock marketing and meatpacking fields has 
been expanded since 1953. An. additional 
300 livestock markets have been posted under 
the act, bringing to a total of more than 

the number now suprevised. Packer 
buyers were first required to register under 
the act in September 1954; more than 2,600 
such buyers are now registered. 

The Federal milk marketing order pro- 
gram has been developed rapidly in terms 
of number of orders, volume of milk priced 
Under them, and interrelationship of fluid 


' Milk markets. The orders have helped to 


Stablize marketing conditions in the regu- 
lated areas. From the 49 milk marketing 
Orders in effect January 1, 1953, the number 
increased to 68 in August 1958. De- 
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liveries of milk priced under Federal orders 
during the 1958 fiscal year totaled 35 billion 
pounds, a 50-percent increase oyer 1952 
volume. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Important developments in research and 
regulatory activities that have made agricul- 
tural headlines in recent years cover many 
fields. Outstanding examples since 1952 in- 
clude: 

1. Establishment of pioneering research 
laboratories in numerous categories directed 
toward the discovery of basic natural laws 
and new facts and principles. At this time 
12.such laboratories have been established 
and more are under consideration. 

2. New research facilities to insure future 
progress for agriculture have been estab- 
lished. Among these is the Plum Island Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory for research on foot- 
and-mouth disease and other foreign diseases 
of animals. Equally important is the new 
animal disease laboratory at Ames, Iowa, 
presently in the planning and design stage. 

3. Successful completion of the program to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. 
This relieves our own livestock producers 
from the dangers of having a source of pos- 
sible infection so close at hand. 

4. Eradication of an invasion of Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in Florida. 

5. An expanded program looking toward 
eventual eradication of brucellosis. States 
with modified certified brucellosis-free status 
increased from 3 in 1954 to 13 States and 
Puerto Rico in 1958. 

6. Developed and perfected mrondgerm var- 
ieties of sugar beets. This advance effectively 
removes the final obstacle to the mechaniza- 
tion of this crop. 

7. Emphasis has been placed on expanded 
research to find industrial uses for our abun- 
dant agricultural products. 

8. Appropriations for agricultural research 
have been increased by 95 percent since 1953. 
This increase amounts to almost $59 million 
compared with less than $2 million in the 
preceding 4 years. 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The work of this Service is beamed toward 
the whole family with special emphasis on 
training young people through 4-H Club 
programs. 

Surplus lard and consumer discrimination 
against fat meat present a serious problem 
in the swine industry. Extension educa- 
tional effort has been directed toward train- 
ing producers to recognize and select meat- 
type hogs which produce leaner pork, more 
prolific, and more efficient converters of 
feed. As a result, in some areas the percent 
of meat-type hogs has risen from 15-18 to 
30-35 percent. 

Since 1953, the Extension has been called 
upon to work increasingly with firms en- 
gaged in processing, packaging, and prepar- 
ing foods. Consumers are demanding what 
Secretary Benson has termed “built-in maid 
service,” and attention is being given to this 
fact. Marketing educational work has been 
greatly expanded and is now being carried 
on in 47 States and 5 Territories. Federal 
support of these programs has tripled dur- 
ing the past 5 years. 

Approximately 64,000 families were as- 
sisted in 1957 in developing combined farm 
and home plans. In 1956, 160,000 persons 
participated in Land Appreciation Schools. 

Since 1953, about 40 percent more fami- 
lies have been helped in making improve- 
ments in buying food, clothing, and equip- 
ment, 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


REA is helping farmers and other rural 
people to use modern electric and telephone 
services for more profitable operations. 
Since 1953, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has stepped up its ‘activities to 
help 988 rural electric and 596 rural tele- 
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phone systems meet a continuously growing 
demand for their services. 

Loans to rural electric systems last fiscal 
year reached $241 million. About two- 
thirds of these funds will be used to help 
borrowers keep up with growth in use of 
electricity among rural people. Telephone 
loans are being made at the high level of 
about $90 million a year. More than 29 per- 
cent of all electric loans ($3.8 billion) and 
78 percent of all telephone loans ($478 mil- 
lion) have been made since January 1, 1953. 

REA has given particular attention to its 
borrowers’ need for an expanding supply of 
power at lower cost. It has pressed the 
search for more economical means of power 
production and assisted borrowers in ob- 
taining substantial savings in initial invest- 
ment and operating costs through inter- 
connection, joint operations, and more effi- 
cient generating units. In fiscal year 1958, 
loans were made to provide additional gen- 
erating capacity in the amount of 170,000 
kilowatts. Generation and transmission 
loans have accounted for about 29 percent 
of the total loaned for rural electrification 
since January 1, 1953, compared with only 
19 percent before that date. These have 
included first loans to 4 new G & T federa- 
tions and two 2 established borrowers for 
conventional generating facilities to be used 
at proposed atomic-energy plants. One of 
these atomic plants (Elk River, Minn.) is 
under construction. 

Rural electric systems financed by REA 
serve 4.5 million consumers. “About 600,000 
of these received service during the past five 
years. This rate of growth—about 100,000 a 
year—is expected to continue. 

The cost of power to rural residential con- 
sumers has dropped about % cent per kwh 
since 1952. The cost now is 2.77 cents per 
kwh, lowest in REA history. The wholesale 
cost to REA distribution borrowers is also 
at a record low and 8 percent lower than in 
1952. The wholesale average is 7.4 mills per 
kwh. 

.REA activities since 1953 have brought 
strength and direction to the rural tele- 
phone program. This, plus an improvement 
in supplies of materials and equipment 
after settlement of the Korean conflict, has 
speeded the job of giving better telephone 
service to rural communities. In early 1953 
some 40 REA borrowers had cutover 85 dial 
central offices, to bring new or improved 
service to 7,500 subscribers. As of June 30, 
1958, 440 borrowers had cutover 1,642 new 
dial exchanges. Loans approved since Jan- 
uary 1, 1953 will benefit more than 728,000 
farm families and other rural subscribers. 
Total telephone loans made to date -will 
benefit about 1,000,000 rural subscribers. 

Given encouragement toward independ- 
ence and self-reliance, REA borrowers have 
made substantial financial growth since 
1953. Net worth of electrification borrowers 
has nearly tripled, increasing from $161 mil- 
lion in December 1952 to $437 million in De- 
cember 1957. During the period January 1, 
1953—June 30,'1958, the number of elec- 
trification borrowers behind in their loan 
payments dropped from 45 to 4. Payments 
on debt in advance of due date have risen 
from $52.5 million to about $129 million. 
In the much newer telephone program ad- 
vance payments amount to about $710,000 
and all except 15 borrowers are current or 
ahead on debt payments. 

REA has streamlined procedures to speed 
processing of loans, give improved service to 
borrowers, and reduce administrative costs. 
With about 10 percent fewer employees, 
REA is now carrying out much bigger elec- 
tric and telephone programs than in 1952. 
Working with industry, REA carries on con- 
stant research to hold down construction 
costs and improve performance and service. 

To help borrowers keep ahead of new 
power demands and growing competition, 
REA has developed new techniques and ap- 
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proaches to long-range planning for rural 
electric systems. Borrowers will be able to 
schedule construction for several 
ahead and to expand at minimum cost. 
First loans based on these principles have 
been made. New telephone construction is 
also planned to meet needs over an ex- 
tended period. 
FOREST SERVICE 


Progress by this agency over the past sev- 
eral years has added greatly to financial as 
well as the recreational wealth of the Na- 
tion. 

The year 1957, for example, brought two 
new milestones in forest conservation. For 
the first time, a record one billion trees 
were planted in the United States. 

The area reforested by all agencies for 
timber growing, watershed protection, and 
other forest purposes, plus that planted for 
wind barriers, was more than one million 
acres—double the acreage planted in 1950, 

Eighty-six percent of the tree planting was 
on non-Federal lands, most of it on private 
lands under cooperative programs conducted 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the States to encourage and 
facilitate the planting of trees. The re- 
maining 14 percent of the 1957 tree plant- 
ing was on Federal lands, mostly on Na- 
tional Forest lands administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Department cooperates with 43 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in the production 
and distribution of trees to farmers and 
other land owners for planting woodlands 
and shelterbelts. The 712 million trees pro- 
duced in this program in 1957 was five times 
the number produced in 1950. 

Another milestone of which FS is proud: 
The number of forest fires last year was re- 
duced to an all-time low. Breaking below 
the 100,000 mark for the first time, forest 
fires in the United States were held to 83,400 
in 1957, a big drop from the 143,000 in 1956, 
and more than 209,000 10\ years ago. The 
area burned was almost halved, dropping 
from 6,605,900 in 1956 to 3,409,000 acres in 
1957. Ten years ago forest fires burned 
23,225,932 acres. PS 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


A major-.accomplishment has been the 
study of cooperative financing which pro- 
vides for the first time comprehensive infor- 
mation on methods used in cooperative 
financing. 

Two major revisions of basic publications 
have been made since 1953. Demands for 
for publication on cooperatives have nearly 
tripled in recent years. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The rural development program, now going 
forward on a demonstration basis in 63 pilot 
counties and 8 areas (2 or more counties 
each) in 30 States, enlists private and public 
cooperation to raise levels of living in areas 
with many underemployed rural people. 

Rural development committees have been 
organized in each of these States. State and 
local leaders are working toward a better bal- 
ance between agriculture, industry and othér 
sources of income in the pilot counties. ‘ Six 
Federal departments are supporting the work 
of State agencies, private citizens and organi- 
zations. The program involves research, 
education, and community action. 

In fiscal 1958, the rural development pro- 
gram ‘was expanded to six additional States 
and Puerto Rico. The impact and effect of 
the program were also greatly extended 
through important national, regional, and 
State meetings; increased participation on 
the part of Government agencies and pri- 
vate organizations; and growing public inter- 
est in the problems of underemployed rural 
people. : 

The Department of Agriculture during the 
year continued to contribute special funds 
to the rural development program through 





years. 
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allocations to the States by the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, and additional expenditures 
for conservation work in demonstration 
counties and for research in cooperation with 
State experiment stations. 

A major national conference was held at 
Memphis, Tehn., in June, bringing together 
prominent representatives of 100 nongov- 
ernment organizations, 32 land-grant col- 
leges, and all Government agencies con- 
cerned. The meeting was highlighted by an 
intensive 2-day discussion of economic and 
social problems in underdeveloped rural 
areas, and methods of strengthening rural 
development programs. Its educational im- 
portance cannot be exaggerated, ~ 





Smithville, Minus Katy, Makes New 
Comeback 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us have seen the rapid deterior- 
ation of once prosperous cities and towns, 
which, as a result of modern scientific 
developments, are deprived of their 
major source of income. 

Here is a story by Miss Margaret Web- 
ster which appeared in the Houston Post, 
telling of the remarkable progress the 
people of Smithville, Tex., have been 
able to make in the development of their 
city, in spite of the loss of revenue from 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Offices and shops. 

Smithville is one of the principal cities 
in the 10th Congressional District of 
Texas, which I have the privilege to rep- 
resent. 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to the Members of Congress and respect- 
fully that it be inserted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SMITHVILLE, Minus Katy, Makes NEw 

COMEBACK 
(By Margaret Webster) 

SMITHVILLE.—The city of Smithville is be- 
ginning to experience the nearest thing to 
a boom that it’s known since the first loco- 
motives roared through to put the town on 
the map just before the turn of the century. 

Most of the people feel that the railroad 
is indirectly responsible for the current up- 
swing _in the town, even though there is 
little left of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad in Smithville. 

The Katy Railroad built Smithville, and 
it enjoyed prosperity and security until the 
first diesel engines appeared in 1949. Since 
then it’s been a losing battle with the steam 
engines and some of the crews as the first 
casualties, followed by more train crews, la- 
borers, passenger service, office workers, and 
finally the division offices, and the remaining 
passenger service. And of course with that 
went most of a half a million dollar payroll. 

A fair freight service, and a handful of 
Office personnel and maintenance workeérs 
housed in one room of the once-teeming 
terminal and depot building are about: all 
that remain. 

The final blow_fell more than a year ago, 
but the town is just now starting to recover 
from the state of semishock it went into 
withthe major loss. 


August 21 


One merchant was heard to remark that 
“It must have been the eerie silence after 
the years of screaming whistles that woke 
them up.” 

Harold Goerner, manager of the Smithville 
Chamber of Commerce, says, “For the first 
time in 4 years I have been here the air of 
panic seems to be lifting, and there is mate- 
rial evidence of progress.” 

Last May Dr. James W. Thomas announced 
that he would build a new hospital here, 
and before people had time to realize that 
for the first time in the town’s history its 
medical dream was coming true, work was 
started on the new 21-bed Smithville Hospi. 
tal and Clinic. 

Before the present hospital, located in a 
retail business building on Main Street, was 
built at the beginning of World War II there 
had been no hospital facilities. This forward 
step seemed to set off a chain reaction of 
“doing” that is gaining momentum every 
week. 

Citizens voted to allocate 5 cents of every 
tax dollar to promote and publicize prowth 
and progress in Smithville. Just 2 years 
ago, the same 5 cents had been assigned to 
pay for a legal fight to keep the railroad 
from moving its division offices from Smith- 
ville. 

Smithville Chamber of Commerce and city 
Officials helped organize the Colorado River 
Industrial Development Association, which 
includes valley towns all along thé Colorado 
River from Marble Falls through 18 coun- 
ties to the gulf. CRIDA is rapidly growing 
into one of the largest industrial organiza- 
tions in the State. 

This spring Smithville, inspired by the 
movement, held its first citywide celebration 
in 8 years, Colorado River Valley Jamboree, 
which proved one of the most successful the 
town has ever known. 

This summer a permanent Co-Val Jam- 
boree steering committee is already formu- 
lating plans for the annual festival in April 
next year. 

In 1956 building permits totaled only 
$25,305, not counting $89,350 in school build- 
ings voted in a bond election. City building 
permits for last year were $30,210 for the 
entire year. ; 

From January 1 to August 4 of this year, 
building permits came to $156,300, not in- 
cluding a 300-cow dairy and brick dwelling 
and residences which were outside the city 
limits. In July of 1957 there were no per 
mits issued. In July 1958 permits were 
issued to the amount of $79,300. 

B. F. Wesson, manager of the Smithville 
Light and Water Department, says that al- 


though at least 10 families were affected by’ 


the major railroad move, only a few actually 
changed their residence status. On the 
other hand, he has listed since January 1, 
1957, 31 new families in Smithville. 

In addition to the Smithville Chair Co, 
Harris Electric Co,, and Pioneer Manufactur- 
ing Co. employing a total of about 70, and 
the new dairy now under construction, there 
is a new charcoal brickette plant in opera 
tion, and “a couple of other industrial irons 
in the fire to be announced soon” according 
to chamber of commerce members. 

A druggist and a grocer are each pjanning 
to build new buildings for their businesses, 
and the town’s only motel will remodel and 
expand very soon. — 

A new eight-room brick rectory was added 
to the St. Paul’s Catholic Church property 
this spring, and the church’s new ed 
and recreation building is nearing comple 
tion. A new education and recreation 
building was dedicated recently at the First 
Christian Church; and year-round air condl- 
tioning was installed this summer in both 
the First Methodist and First Presbyterlal 
Churches. 

Ten new homes have been built in the 
last year and a half. 
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Two new streets have been opened in the 
Riverdale addition and several blocks of 
paving have béen laid in the rest of the 
town, bringing the total paved area to ap- 
proximately 112 square blocks, plus about 7 
single streets in this town of only about 
~$,500. 

In the past few months two new doctors 
have established their practices here; and a 
dentist, his practice to start September 1. 
With the roof barely on the new hospital, a 
‘dental clinic is already be added, and 
work on it doubled in or that the two 
will be completed simultaneously in the fall. 

Mayor George Slack Woodress, the first new 
mayor here in 20 years, says, “If you want to 
get in on the ground floor here in Smith- 
ville, now is the time.” - 





The Agricultural Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to numerous requests coming 
from throughout the country for explan- 
atory matter with respect to the farm bill 
just approved by the Congress and now 
-awaiting action by the President, I have 
prepared a concise statement on the pro- 
visions of this bill. With the permission 
of the House, I shall insert this matter in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT 
or 1958 


COTTON 


With respect to cotton the bill prevents a 
reduction in the national cotton acreage al- 
lotment from 17,500,000 acres in 1958 to ap- 
proximately 14 million acres in 1959. The 
bill provides a minimum national allotment 
of 16 million acres in 1959 and subsequent 
years. It stipulates that no individual 
grower who had an allotment of 10 acres or 
less in 1958 shall have his allotment reduced 
and provides 310,000 additional acres for this 

“ purpose. 
. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to give each cotton farmer a choice in 1959 
and 1960 between: 

(a) Remaining within his acreage allot- 
ment and receiving price supports in 1959 
at no less than 80 percent of parity, and in 
1960 at no less than 75 percent of parity. 

(b) Planting up to 40 percent above his 
allotment and receiving price support on all 
the cotton he produces at not less than 15 
Parity points below the support level of the 
choice (a) producers who remain within their 
allotments. This would mean that in 1959 
the support level for the choice (b) producers 





, \ Could be no lower than 65 percent of parity 


and in 1960 no less than 60 percent of parity. 
Price supports for choice (a) farmers 
(those planting within their original allot- 
ments) would be through a Government pur- 
program, and cotton so purchased by 
Commodity Credit Corporation, as well as 
any other cotton owned by the COO, could 
be made available for sale, through July 31, 
1961, for unrestricted use at not less than 110 
aot of the then current level of support 
choice (b) farmers. This would mean 

Hat in no event could the Government sell 
cotton at less than 71.5 percent of parity in 
1959 nor les$ than “66 percent of parity in 
1960. Thus it would be expected that (b) 
(who plant above their basic allot- 
ments) might be able to dispose of their cot-- 
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ton in the markets at prices above the sup- 
port level-for the (b) producers. 

The (a). and (b) choice programs would 
be discontinued after the 1960 crop, and price 
supports would be set at the discretion of 
the Secretary for all cotton producers at not 
less than 70 percent of parity in 1961 and not 
less than 65 percent of parity for 1962 and 
subsequent years. 

The new farm bill retains the parity prin- 
ciple. The bill provides that parity shall be 
applied, as heretofore, to Middling %-inch 
cotton through the 1960 crop, and thereafter 
parity shall be applied to the average of the 
crop. It is expected that the floor of 65 
percent of parity effective in 1962 and there- 
after would mean a minimum of at least 30 
cents 4 pound for Middling 1-inch cotton. 

Under the new bill, beginning with the 
1959 crop, the Secretary is directed to estab- 
lish separate price support rates for split 
grades of cotton and for full grades substan- 
tially reflecting relative values. 

CORN 


The bill provides for a referendum, by De- 
cember 15, 1958, in which farmers of the 
commercial corn area would choose between: 

(1) The present program of acreage allot- 
ments and price supports at between 75 and 
90 percent of parity; and 

(2) A new program which would abandon 
the commercial area.designation, abolish all 
corn acreage allotments and set price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of the average market 
price for the preceding 3 years, or at 65 per- 
cent of parity (around $1.14 a bushel), 
whichever is higher. The support would 
apply to corn produced throughout the Na- 
tion, not to any designated commercial pro- 
ducing area. 

RICE 


The bill establishes a national minimum 
allotment of 1,652,000 acres, with price sup- 
ports to be set by the Secretary in 1959 and 
1960 at between 75 and 90 percent of parity, 
at not less than 70 percent of parity in 1961 
and not less than 65 percent of parity in 1962 
and subsequent years. The bill forestalls 
a cut in rice acreage from 1,652,000 in 1958 
down to about 1 million in 1959. 


4 WooL 


The National Wool Act is extended for 3 
years, from March 31, 1957 to March 31, 
1960. 

MILK 


The veterans and armed services milk 
program is extended for 3 years. 


Mr. Speaker, for those wanting a more 
detailed discussion of the new farm bill 
I am inserting a summary of principal 
provisions prepared by the Office of the 
General Counsel, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL AcT oF 1958 


(Prepared by the Office of the General Coun- 
sel, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


TITLE I—COTTON 


The years 1959 and 1960: For 1959 and 1960, 
each individual farmer will have a choice be- 
tween (a) his regular acreage allotment and 
price support as determined under section 
101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (except 
that for the 1959 crop the level of support 
shall be not less than 80 percent of parity) 
or (b) an increase of not to exceed 40 percent 
(the precise percentage to be determined by 
the Secretary) in his regular farm allotment 
with price support at 15 percent of parity 
lower than the level determined for farmers 
who elect choice (a). Price support to 
farmers who elect choice (a) will be made 
available through a purchase program. 
CCC is directed to offer cotton for sale for un- 
restricted use at not less than 10 percent 
above the lower price support level made 
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available to farmers who elect choice (b) 
(sec. 101). 

After 1960: After 1960, farmers will receive 
only their regular acreage allotment, and 
price support will be at such level as the 
Secretary determines within the_ following 
limits: For 1961, the Jevel will be not less 
than 70 percent and not more than 90 per- 
cent of parity; after 1961, the level will be 
not less than 65 percent and not more than 
90 percent of parity. The escalator clause 
under which the minimum support level is 
determined on the basis of the supply per- 
centage is repealed effective with the 1961 
crop. Price support for cotton will be based 
on the average quality of the crop, beginning 
in 1961 (sec. 102). 

Minimum national marketing quota: The 
act provides a minimum national marketing 
quota for cotton, after 1960, equal to esti- 
mated domestic consumption and exports 
less imports subject to such adjustment as 
will assure the maintenance of adequate but 
not excessive stocks, but the Secretary in 
making such adjustments may not reduce 
the national marketing quota for any year 
below the larger of (i) estimated domestic 
consumption and exports less 1 million bales 
or (ii) 10 million bales (sec. 103 (1)). 

Minimum national allotment: Beginning 
with the 1959 crop, the act provides for a 
minimum national acreage allotment for 
cotton of 16 million acres (sec. 103 (2)). 

Converting national marketing quotas to 
acreage allotments: The act provides for the 
use -of a 4-year yield instead of a 5-year 
yield in converting the national marketing 
quota to a national acreage allotment (sec. 
103 (4)). 

Extra long staple cotton: Beginning with 
the 1961 crop, the national marketing quota 
for extra long staple cotton will be an 
amount equal to the estimated domestic 
consumption plus exports, less imports, plus 
such .additional number of bales as the 
Secretary determines is necessary to assure 
adequate working stocks until cotton from 
the next crop becomes readily available (sec. 
103 (3)). 

Minimum farm allotments: The act pro- 
vides for permanent minimum farm cotton 
allotments of 10 acres or the 1958 acreage 
allotment established for the farm, which- 
ever is smaller. 310,000 acres over and above 
the national acreage allotment are provided 
for apportionment to the States (1,000 acres 
to Nevada) on the basis of the States’ needs 
for additional acreage for establishing such 
minimum allotments, and such further acre- 
age as may be necessary is authorized to be 
apportioned to the farm to increase each 
farm acreage allotment to the prescribed 
minimum (sec. 104 (a) (b) (c), sec. 105). 

Method of determining farm allotment: 
The act authorizes the Secretary to use the 
previous year’s allotment (instead of till- 
able acreage or history) as a basis in making 
allotments if he determines that such action 
will facilitate effective administration (sec. 
106). 

Retention of surrendered acreage in 
county: The act provides that any cotton 
acreage which is surrendered shall be re- 
tained in the county and not surrendered to 
the State committee so long as any farmer 
in the county desires additional cotton acre- 
age (sec. 107). 

CCC sales restrictions: Effective August 1, 
1961, minimuwn prices for sales of CCC cotton 
for unrestricted use are increased to 115 per- - 
cent of support price plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges, except that CCC is authorized 
to sell at the market price a number of bales 
equal to that by which the national market- 
ing quota is less than domestic consumption 
and exports (sec. 109). 

Cotton export program: The act provides 
that nothing therein shall be construed to 
affect or modify the cotton export sales pro- 
gram provided for in section 203 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (sec. 110). 
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Split grades: Beginning with the 1959 crop 
of cotton, the Secretary is required to estab- 
lish separate price support rates for split 
grades (sec. 111). 

TITLE II—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 


Corn: The act provides for a referendum 
to be held among corn producers in the 
commercial corn-producing area to determine 
which of two programs shall be in effect. If 
a majority of the producers favor it, acreage 
allotments and the commercial corn area 
will be discontinued, and price support for 
corn will be 90 percent of the average price 
received by farmers for the 3 preceding years, 
but not less than 65 percent of parity. If 
the referendum fails to carry, acreage allot- 
ments will continue to be in effect, and the 
minimum level of price support will continue 
to be between 75 percent and 90 percent of 
parity on the basis of the supply percentage, 
as provided under section 101 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (sec. 201). 

Other feed grains: Beginning with the 
1959 crop, price support for oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums will be at a level deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and reason- 
able in relation to the price support for corn, 
taking into consideration the feed value of 
the commodity in relation to corn and the 
other factors specified in section 401 (b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (sec. 201). 


TITLE II—RICE 


Acreage allotments: The minimum na- 
tional and State acreage allotments presently 
in effect for rice will be extended permanent- 
ly (sec. 301). 

Price support: The escalator clause under 
which the minimum support level is deter- 
mined on the basis of the supply percentage 
is repealed effective with the 1959 crop. Be- 
ginning with the 1959 crop, price support 
will be at a level determined by the Secretary 
within the following limits: For 1959 and 
1960, price support will be not less than 75 
percent and not more than 90 percent of 
parity; for 1961, price support will be not 
less than 70 percent and not more than 90 
percent of parity; after 1961, price support 
will be not less than 65 percent and not more 
than 90 percent of parity (sec. 302). 

TITLE IV—WOOL 


Extension of Wool Act: The Wool Act is 
extended for 3 years until March 31, 1962, 
and provides for the use of 70 percent of the 
ad valorem duties on wool and wool products 
(in addition to 30 percent of the specific 
duties) (sec.401). 


TITLE V-—MISCELLANEOUS 


Transfer of acreage allotments: A uniform 
procedure is provided for transferring the 
allotment on a farm from which an owner is 
displaced by eminent domain proceedings to 
other farms owned by the owner (sec. 501). 

Equity payments: CCC is authorized to 
take over unredeemed collateral under non- 
recourse loans, without making equity pay- 
ments (sec. 502). 

Tung nuts: The act provides that tung 
nuts, for which the minimum price support 
level is now 60 percent of parity, shall be 
supported at not less than 65 percent of par- 
ity in any year in which domestic production 
of tung oil will be less than anticipated de- 
mand for such oil (sec. 503). 

Armed services milk program: The special 
program for making dairy products available 
to the military agencies and veterans’ hospi- 
tals is extended for 3 years until December 31, 
1961 (sec. 504). 

Donation of cotton for training program: 
CCC is authorized to donate cotton to edu- 
cational institutions for use in training stu- 
dents in the processing and manufacture of 
cotton into textile (sec. 505). 

Nore.—The foregoing is a summary, and 
not a complete analysis, of the provisions of 
the act. 
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Switch to Tight Money Confuses Every- 
one—Even Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System seems to be follow- 
ing the policies of the administration 
with its on again, off again pronounce- 
ments. 

The following article by Leslie Gould, 
financial writer, as it appeared in the 
New York Journal American of August 
17, 1958, makes most interesting reading: 
SwIitcH TO TIGHT MONEY CONFUSES EVERY- 

ONE—EVEN RESERVE 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The Federal Reserve is again reversing its 
money policy. This time tightening money 
rates, starting with an increase in the San 
Francisco bank’s rediscount rate. The other 
Reserve banks will undoubtedly follow. 

The Federal Reserve has shifted its money 
policy so often in the last year, it is or seems 
to be running in a circle. 

Just a year ago, the Federal Reserve in the 
face of a declining stock market and business 
jacked up the discount rate to 344 percent— 
the highest since 1933. That was the seventh 
straight advance, starting in April of 1955 
from 142 percent. 

RESERVE MAKES WRONG GUESS 


That was a very wrong guess, so bad that 
the Federal Reserve had to reverse itself, 
starting in November. It made four down- 
ward changes until the 1% percent rate was 
established only last April. The San Fran- 
cisco rate is now 2 percent. 

The discount rate is the charge the Fed- 
eral Reserve makes for rediscounting loan 
paper of commercial banks. It is the in- 
terest the Federal charges the banks bor- 
rowing from it. A commercial bank will 
make a top grade loan at say 4 percent and 
then go around to the Federal and redis- 
count it, paying the current discount rate— 
1% percent here. Then, the bank can take 
the money “borrowed” from the Federal and 
lend it again. 

The reversal in money policy follows the 
increase 2 weeks ago in margins for buying 
and carrying stocks. Buyers now must put 
up 70 percent of the purchase price against 
50 percent previously. 

The Federal Reserve said this was neces- 
sary to prevent an excessive amount of 
credit flowing into the stock market. That 
doesn’t happen to be so. Credit in the stock 
market is far from excessive, and in July 
borrowing by Stock Exchange member firms 
declined $69 million on securities other than 
Government bonds. 

Figures just out on debit balances—sums 
owed by customers of Stock Exchange ‘firms— 
shows virtually no change from June to 
July, but there was an increase in debit bal- 
ances as to securities other than Govern- 
ments of $9114 milion. 

The speculation that has been taking a 
relatively excessive amount of credit is that 
in Government bonds. There is a scandal 
in this, with a lot of little people badly 
hurt in the sharp decline in Government 
bond prices. 

The Federal Reserve in its latest move, in- 
dicates it is no longer concerned about busi- 
ness and that its worry is inflation. 


Changing the discount rate upward at this 


stage in a period of business uncertainty is 
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unusual. There still are more, than 5 mil. 
lion unemployed and while the business re. 
cession seems to have hit bottom, there stijj 
is doubt as to the vigor of the fall recovery, 

The Federal Reserve has a knack—or is it 
genius—for doing the wrong thing at the 
right time? 

Tinkering with the discount rate ignores 
the basic factor in the inflation—the 
price spiral. -Its only effect would be to slow 
down business, with this possibly curbing 
wage demands. A Federal Reserve spokes- 
man admitted this last year. The one thing 
one does not want to do now is to slow 
down business. 


MONEY INFLATION REAL PERIL 


There is another kind of inflation—mone.- 
tary inflation—and that is a real threat to- 
day, with the Treasury running in the “red” 
$12 to $15 billion a year and Government 
bonds going into banks instead of into in- 
vestor hands. 

The Federal can’t do much about that 
either, although it has been helping the 
monetary inflation along with its buying of 
Government bonds, This is a form of print- 
ing press money. 

The financial district is confused by the 
reversal in policy. So that makes it unani- 
mous, for the Federal Reserve is. 





Mining Association of Montana Supports 
S. 4036 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the following telegram from W. G. Ma- 
loney, of Butte, Mont., secretary-man- 
ager of the Mining Association of Mon- 
tana, which is composed only of small 
miners, on behalf of S. 4036, the minerals 
program bill we will be considering later 
this week: 

From January 18 to date there has been 
@ total of 1,315 workers in Silver Bow 
County who have exhausted their weekly 
unemployment benefits. During July of this 
year, there were 2,236 job applicants regis- 
tered in the State employment office as in 
need of employment. Comparative figure for 
the same month in 1957 is 1,279, and for 
1956, 435. 

The Domestic Manganese & Development 
Co., Butte, Mont., had a monthly payroll of 
$18,895 in July 1957. Their payroll in July 
of 1958 was $4,693.96. The Trout Mining 
Division, American Machine & Metals, Inc, 
of Phillipsburg, Mont., on January 1, 1957, 
had 65 men employed in their lead-zine 
operations. They have 44 men presently em- 


ployed in these same operations which is 4 


reduction of 31 percent in employment. 
Their production figures for January 1957 
were 300 tons of zinc concentrates and 25 
tons of lead concentrates. Their present 
production is 163 tons of zinc and 12 tons 
of lead concentrates per month. 

Roy McLeod, manager, advised today that 
if the present stabilization program and 5. 
4036 now before the House fails to pass 
which would grant some assistance to the 
lead-zinc operators, that he will be forced 
to close down his lead-zine operations im 
Philipsburg. The Trout Mining Division in 


Philipsburg is probably the only small lead=— 


zinc producer now operating in Montana 


There may be a few isolated cases throughs; 
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out the State producing some lead more as 
a byproduct in their production of a flux ma- 
terial. There are practically no prospectors 
jooking for ores this summer in the hills and 
there are practically no new companies being 
formed to prospect and develop basic metals. 
Unless S. 40386 is passed by the Congress, 
Montana will be able to count its basic 
metal producers on the fingers of one hand. 
The Mining Association of Montana has ad- 
yocated tariffs and quotas but now realize 
that the only help we can expect is the pass- 
age of S. 4036 and similar legislation pend- 
ing in the Congress. Passage of this legis- 
lation will greatly help present operations 
and encourage those operators who have re- 
cently closed down to resume operations. 


An important point made by the asso- 
ciation is that if this legislation fails of 
passage Montana will be able to count its 


‘basic metal producers on the fingers of 


one hand. y 

Bylaws of the association prohibit 
membership -to companies having more 
than 500 employees within the State. 
As you can see, S. 4036 is really a bill for 
the small miners in Montana and 
throughout the West. Without it, the 
small miners will perish. With them will 
go the business communities which serve 
them. 





Indiana Scholarships Exclusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the other body excluded the State 
of Indiana from participating i: Fed- 
eral assistance funds in the scho p 
and equipment education bill. 


During my 16 years in Congress, I 
have not received so many telegrams 
and letters of protests on any legislation 
as I have against the so-called Jenner 
amendment excluding Indiana from 
participating in the financial benefits of 
na pape and equipment educa- 

ion: bill. 


Since Saturday morning, I have re- 
ceived over 250 telegrams and letters 
and I am herewith incorporating just a 
few coming from all sections of the 
State protesting Indiana’s exclusion. 
Of the avalanche of messages received, 
not one endorses the Jenner amend- 
ment. I am hereby submitting a few 
a of the protests received at my 

ce: 

VALPARAISO, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, — 
House of Representatives, : 
Washington, D.C.: 

Greatly concerned over action taken by 
conference committee eliminating Indiana 
from defense education bill. Indiana does 
need assistance. Urgent Indiana be restored 
its rightful share. 

Avuprey SHAVER, 
President, Indiana State Teachers 
Association. 
: Marion, A 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray ieee ‘ ase 


House of bE 
i Washington, D.C.: 
We urge that you do all within your power 


to restore Indiana to the same basis as other . 
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States in the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. 
MARION INDIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 16, 1958. 


Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
; Washington, D.C.: _ 

It is urged that Indiana be restored on the 
basis of the other States in the science schol- 
arship and equipment bill. 

Dean Evans, 


President, Washington Township 
Teachers Association, Marion 
County. 


WaADESVILLE, INp., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Suggest you check Senator JENNER’s source 
of information. Have approximately 53 
capable and deserving students in our county. 
Also check records of Indiana Parent Teach- 
ers Congress for past 10 years relative to Fed- 
eral aid education. 
CHARLES E. ROBERTS, 
Assistant Superintendent, Metro- 
politan School District of North 
Posey County. 


La FoNTAINE, INpD., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray MApDpDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please restore Indiana on basis of other 
States in the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. ‘ 
: Ira McCiure, 
Northeastern District Representa- 
tive, State Legislative Committee 
of Indiana Teachers Association. 





VINCENNES, Inp., August 15, 1958. 
Hon. Representative Ray MappeEn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Majority of 30,000 Indiana teachers urge 
that Indiana be restored on same basis with 
other States in the science scholarship and 
equipment bill. 

Wan. B. DECKER, 
Treasurer, Indiana State Teachers 
Association, 
MARTINSVILLE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Congressman Ray MapDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The 150 members of the Martinsville Class- 
room Teachers Association request your con- 
ference committee delete Jenner amend- 
ment from the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. 

Marvin HENRY, 
President, Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Martinsville, Ind, 
JEFFERSON, IND., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge that you give serious consideration 
to restoring Indiana on the same basis as 
other States in the science scholarship and 
equipment’bill passed by Congress last week. 

VANCE B. COLLINS, 
Superintendent of School, Clarks- 
ville, Ind. 
TERRE HAvTE, IND., August 17, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge Indiana be restored on basis of other 
States to provisions of science scholarship 
and equipment bill passed by Congress. 

Roserr C. Prery, 
President, West Vigo Classroom 
Teachers Association, Metropolitan 
School District of West Vigo, Vigo 
County, Ind. 
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Gary, Inp., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge restoration of Indiana on basis of 
other States science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. 

A. H. BLANKENSHIP, 
Superintendent of Schools, City of 
Gary, Ind. 





Gary, IND., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MaDDEN, 
Washington, D.C.: ‘ 
Please support area vocation school title 
in defense education bill. 
Louis A. McE.Lroy, 
Administrative Director of Adults in 
Vocational Education, Gary Public 
Schools. 





HosartT, Inp., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
Indiana First District Representative, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge that Indiana be restored 
on basis of other States in regard to science 
scholarship and equipment bill. 

A. G. KErr, 

Superintendent of Hobart City Schools. 





GRIFFITH, IND. 
Ray MApDpDEN, 
House of Represesntatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Not in accord with Senator JENNER’S 
amendment striking Indiana from benefits 
of education bill. Request your personal 
efforts -to restore Indiana to full participa- 
tion, ~ 

ELDON READY, 

Superintendent of Schools, Griffith, Ind. 





East Gary, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MappDEN, 
Indiana First District Representative, 
Washington, D. C.: 

‘Seventy-five classroom teachers, East Gary, 
Ind., disagree with Jenner vote for Indiana’s 
inclusion in education bill. 

Mrs. Haze. F. ARNOLD, 
President, Classroom Teachers Association. 





East Gary, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray Mappen, 
Indiana First District Representative, 
Washington, D. C.: 

School people want Indiana included in 
all aid’ to education. Senator J=nNER did 
not present our ideas. 

Vircit I. BaILey, 
Superintendent, East Gary Public 
School, East Gary, Ind. 





Crown Pornt, InD., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MapDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We.are not in favor of the Jenner amend- 
ment concerning the scholarships and equip- 
ment fields. Urge you to act accordingly. 
Ross TOWNSHIP CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
Crown Pornt, Inp., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge Indiana be restored to rightful place 
on science scholarship and equipment bill. 
Crown Point Ciry SCHOOLS. 
Hopsart, Inb., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Hobart City Schools, Indiana, 58—-C-12A4, 
Attorney Ray Kospbade appeared before 


‘Committee for Federal Assistance of De- 


partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of July 15. Information requested mailed 
special delivery July 21. Have had no fure 
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ther report from Department. Please con- 
tact Department and inform us of decision. 
A. G. KERR, 
Superintendent of Hobart Schools. 















Crown Pornt, Inp., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, | 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We strongly urge including Indiana in sci- 
ence scholarship equipment bill. 
LaKE CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS OFFICE, 
Wm. E. PURCELL, 
Superintendent. 
CHARLES A. LADD, 
Ray HUNTER, 
LAVALLE FORTENBERRY, 
MAINE SPANGLER, 
Supervisors. 




















CROWN PornrT, InpD., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: - 
We want Indiana restored on an equal ba- 
sis with all other States in the education 
bills. 













Crown PorntT, IND., CLASSROOM 
‘TEACHERS, 


















Gary, Inp., August 15, 1958. 
Hon. Ray MADDEN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Gary teachers oppose Senator JENNER’S 
stupid amendment to scholarship bill. Re- 
move it if you can, 











Henry L. MCHARGUE. 

























































St. Jos—EPH CouNTy SCHOOLS, 
South Bend, Ind., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Smr: We urge that you restore Indi- 
ana to the list of States to benefit by the 
educational scholarship bill, and that you 

. drop the amendment presented by Senator 
JENNER. Let’s let the people of Indiana 
have an equal chance with those in the other 
States. 

Very respectfully, 
H. Pau. Kesay, 
Superintendent, St. Joseph County Schools. 





Borven, Inp., August 16, 1958. 
Dear Sie: It is the opinion of 60 teachers 
of Clarksville, Ind., that JENNER’s amend- 
ment be voted down or withdrawn and Fed- 
eral aid be restored to Indiana schools. 
Sincerely, 
Morris WADE, 
President of Clarksville, Ind., Class- 
r room Teachers. 





Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
> IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I have 

frequently stated the important reasons 

. that S. 1356 is superior to H. R. 9020 and 

should be adopted in conference, since 

H. R. 9020 was passed on the House floor 

under suspension of the rules with no 
opportunity to consider alternatives. 

» The following column by C. Wilson 

Harder who takes a regular interest in 

small business should be read by inter- 


* ested Congressmen: 
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There is a saying along the Potomac that 
one doesn’t have to be mentally unbalanced 
to be a bureaucrat, but it is mighty helpful 
to be in this condition. 

Seemingly substantiating this saying is ¢he 
recent ruling by a Federal Trade Commission 
in the case of the Food Giant chain. Two 
years ago, this chain was cited by the FTC 
for knowingly Mmducing and receiving from 
134 suppliers over $31,000 in discriminatory 
advertising and promotion allowances not 
offered to anyone else. 

Now there is on the law books an archaic 
and rather ridiculous regulation which pro- 
vides that meatpackers are outside the juris- 
diction of the FTC. Instead, they are under 
the control of Department of Agriculture, 
which is probably about as much sense as it 
would be to put the guided-missile program 
under the Bureau of Indian Affairs, because 
the Indians were the first on this continent 
to shoot missiles, in the form of arrows, into 
the air. 

Because it_ puts up a prepared sausage and 
a meat loaf, Food Giant;put in a defense 
that in doing so, i. e., grinding meat, it was 
engaged in meatpacking and thus the FTC 
had no jurisdiction over the matter. It took 
FTC 2 solid years to decide that this was not 
a true defense. 

So, the big chain then went into the stock 
market and bought 100 shares of common 
stock in Armour & Co., and again took the 
stand that the FTC has no jurisdiction over 
their operation because this ownership of 
100 shares of stock in a meatpacking con- 
cern makes them ‘immune from FTC regula- 
tions. 

Now, here is where the silly part comes in. 


An PTC examiner, hearing this matter, de- 
cided in favor of the chain's contention. And 
this perhaps is the first time in history that 
a bureaucrat has made a ruling that will, if 
not reversed, eventually result in his bureau 
being forced out of business. 

Because, obviously, if anyone who wishes 
to evade the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
other laws regulating fair play in the market 
place, which are enforced by FTC, can escape 
action merely by owning a share or two of 
eommon stock in some meatpacking con- 
cern, there is little future left for the FTC. 


It seems quite apparent this «illy ruling 
by this PTC examiner will be thrown out. 
But it will take months of expensive work 
by Government before this is accomplished. 


Yet, perhaps, this ridiculous event will 
have its sunny side, too. It may arouse Con- 
gress to do what has long been needed. And 
that is to pass the necessary laws to put the 
Agriculture Department back on the farm, 
and let all regulation of market place be 
exercised by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Of course, the Department of Agriculture 
is fighting any such move. This opposition 
is not based on any commonsense, but rather 
on deep-seated reluctance of any Government 
bureau to give up any authority. 

But it is also significant that Agriculture 
does not make any attempts to use this au- 
thority it claims to enforce the antitrust laws 
of the land. Thus, there seems to be a close 
parallel to the old story about the dog in the 
Manger. 





What Do We Know About the Moon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. McDONOUGH. . Mr. Speaker, our 


first attempt to reach the moon by_satel- 
lite has given us valuable information 
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about how to be more successful the next 
time we try. 


The vast and extensive program we _ 


are entering upon to explore outer space 
will be filled with trial and error. Re. 
search and development, space experi. 
ment and exploration of outer space wil] 
be a hard road filled with steep grades, 
ruts, ‘roadblocks, detours, and dangerous 
curves before we can reach the smooth 
highway to success in our outer space 
program, both for defense and civilian 
peacetime benefits. 

I am reminded of a story about our 
great scientist-inventor, Thomas A. Edi. 
son. One of his close associates asked 
him once why he had tried so many 
times to accomplish a certain objective, 
inquiring: “Don’t you get very discour- 
aged trying so many times and failing?” 

“No”, said Mr. Edison, “each failure 
teaches me something I did not know 
before. I now know 10,000 things that 
won't work.” 

He finally succeeded after persistent, 
painstaking, patient work. 

Someone has said that success is 90 
percent work and 10 percent luck. 

We will accomplish our objectives in 
our exploration of outer space. We asa 
nation must pursue this course. We 
have never yet failed to reach our ob- 
jective. This is just another big job to 
do. . 

It seems to me we should know more 
about our satellite neighbor, the moon. 
I am including in my remarks an excel- 
lent article by William Hines, staff writ- 
er for the Washington Evening Star: 
Wuat WE ALREADY KNOW ABOUT THE MOON 

(By William Hines) 

Several years ago, in an airplane bound 
for New York, the rocket expert Willy Ley 
was discoursing as he always discourses best; 
to an audience of one. He was propounding 
his thoughts about flight to the moon. 

“In one respect, the first man to go to the 
moon will have it all over Columbus,” Mr, 
Ley said. “After all, when Columbus sailed, 
he didn’t know where he was going, couldn't 
see his objective, and didn’t know where he 
was when he got there. 

“A lot more is known about the moon to- 
day than was known about the earth in 
Columbus’ time.” 

This is true. No object in the heavens and 
few on earth have already been studied with 
the assiduousness applied to the lunar 
branch of astronomy. Its diameter is known 
to an accuracy of a few hundred feet; its 
mass has been computed to within a matter 
of tons; its movements have been charted 
with incredible accuracy. 

THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 

Scientists—who by the time you read this 
article may already have fired their first 
moonward shot—are unconcerned about the 
moon as something dogs bay to and lovers 
pray to. They are interested in it as one of 
the cogwheels in that “intriguing celestial 
machine known as the solar system. 

There are several theories about the moon's 
origin. The prevailing scientific theory 


‘that the moon, along with all the planets 


and most of the satellites of the solar system, 
was formed by a cosmic turbulence 
billion years ago. Pretty well abandoned i 
the notion that the moon was sucked Up 
out of the Pacific Ocean in some manner. 
Under the prevailing theory, the moon cam 
be considered either as a satellite of earth oF 
as the 10th major planet in the sola? 
system. Most astronomers regard it #8 
satellite, but lean toward the twin-planet 
view a bit when they refer to the “ : 
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Some astronomers think the size of the moon 
relative to the earth makes it properly a 
second planet. 

It is not enough to say the moon is a satel- 
lite of earth because it revolves around the 
earth. Actually, both the moon and the 
earth revolve around a common center. That 
this center of mass happens to be far down 
below the surface of the earth has nothing 
to do with the case; the earth’ center and 
the earth-moon system’s center are two quite 
different points. . 

THE BIGGEST SATELLITE 


If the moon is a satellite, it is by far the 
biggest in the solar system in relation to its 
principal (roughly one-fourth the earth's 
diameter, one-eightieth its mass). If it is 
a planet sharing the earth’s orbit, it is the 
solar system's smallest (about two-thirds the 
diameter of Mercury). ° 

The moon is not the solar system’s biggest 
satellite, however. This distinction is shared 
by two of the moons of the giant planet Jupi- 
ter. Their names are Callisto and Ganymede. 

As a planet, the moon has a year identical 
to earth’s, and like earth, its distance from 
the sun is about 92.9 million miles, or one 
astronomical unit. So much for the “planet 
moon.” 

As a satellite, the moon has a period of 
27.32166 days relative to the “fixed” stars and 
29.53059 days relative to the sun. There are 
other kinds of lunar months, but for the lay- 
man it is sufficient to think of the moon’s 
month as being 28 days long—roughly 13 
lunar months to the year. 

The moon’s diameter is 2,159.9 miles and 
its distance from the earth (center to center 
of the two bodies, mind you) varies between 
221,463 miles and 252,710 miles, with the 
“mean distance” being reckoned at 238,860 
miles. 

Today, August 17, 1958, the moon’s distance 


from the earth is 226,153 miles. Allowing - 


for the distances from centers to surfaces, 
this means that the launching pad at Cape 
Canaveral is about 221,140 miles from the 
hearest point on the face of the moon. This 
is very close to 100 times the distance from 
Washington to Los Angeles. 


HOW WE FIGURE THE MOON 


Things like the moon’s diameter and dis- 
tance are figured rather simply by triangula- 
tion; its mass is determined by its behavior 
in orbit and, among other things, by its tidal 
effects on the waters of the earth. 

Astronomers say the gravitational effects of 
the moon are responsible for about two- 
thirds of the pcean’s tides, while the sun 
acounts for the other one-third. This, 
despite the fact that the -..00n is hardly more 
than a speck of dust alongside the sun. 

The factor of distance makes the moon 
preeminent in creating tides, because gravi- 
tational effects attenuate rapidly with dis- 


tance. The distance factor also creates 
another inéeresting phenomenon: Solar 
eclipses. 


The sun is just about 400 times as far 
from the earth as the moon is. It is also 
about 400 times as big in diameter. This 
mathematical coincidence—if it is a coinci- 
dence—enables the tiny, nearby moon from 
time to time to block off. virtually all the 
light of the huge, remote sun. 

Were the moon’s apparent size much big- 
ger than the sun’s, the whole sOlar disk— 
corona and all—would be blotted out at 
eclipse, and we would know much less than 
we do about the sun. 

But in the cosmic scheme of things, 
monotony is avoided with respect to eclipses. 
A slight tilting of the moon’s orbit relative to 
the earth—5 degrees, 8 minutes, 43 seconds 
of arc, to be exact—prevents solar eclipses 
from happening with monthly regularity. 

How slight is this inclination of the 
moon’s orbit? Look at the moon and figure 
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it this way: The moon’s disk in the-sky 
occupies roughly half a degree of arc; the 
inclination is equal to 10 lunar diameters. 

Actually, today there isn’t much moon to 
‘look at; it is only 3 days off its new phase. 
Moonshooters prefer it this way if they are 
to arm their lunar probe with a device to 
take pictures of the back side of the moon. 
A moon that looked full to people on earth 
would have its back hidden half in total 
darkness. 

Actually, the term “hidden half” is not 
completely accurate. The moon wobbles in 
its orbit—librates is the astronomers’ 
word—and this libration enables earthlings 
to see something more than half of the 
surface of the moon. But there is about 
42 percent of the lunar surface that can 
never be viewed from earth; lunar probes 
with cameras—and later manned rockets— 
will have to tell us what lies back there. 

There is no reason to assume it is different 
in any way; that the back half of the moon, 
for instance, is more or less bright than 
the front half. 

HOW BRIGHT IS THE MOON? 


As a matter of fact, the bright and bril- 
liant moon is a pretty shabby reflector of 
light. Astronomers calculate the reflective 
quality of the moon and planets according 
to their albedo. A perfect reflector—giving 


off every last bit of light cast upon it— - 


would have an albedo of 1. Venus, the 
brightest of the planets, has an albedo of 
.73; earth’s albedo is .44. The moon’s is a 
pitiful .07. Deliberating choosing the moon 
to act as a reflector would be something like 
hanging up a big, dark rock to catch and 
reflect the rays of the winter sun. 

A big, dark rock is just what the moon is. 
There is no water on the moon except that 
which may be locked in.crystals or perhaps 
frozen in cracks far below the surface. There 
is no atmosphere except perhaps the faintest 
wisps of gas in the process of escaping from 
the moon’s feeble gravitational field. There 
is no flora, no fauna—nothing but rock and 
dust. 

The question of dust provides food for 
thought for moon travelers. Some few scien- 
tists believe the “maria”—the so-called seas 
of the moon—are full to a depth of hundreds 
or thousands of feet with a fine, practically 
unpacked dust. If this is the case, moon 
landings will be anywhere from hazardous 
to impossible, because the seas are the best 
landing places—and if they are full of quick- 
sand, what then? 

A COATING OF DUST 


The prevailing view, however; is that the 
maria may have a little dust on them, but 
not much—say a fraction of an inch, like 
the coating on the parlor table of a care- 
lessly kept house. 

The features of the moon—its seas, craters, 
mountains, walls, and the strange rays that 
run out from some points—have been the 
object of much study in the years since 
Galileo peeked through the first telescope and 
saw them. It would be safe to say that a 
larger portion of the moon's surface has been 
accurately charted than of the earth’s sur- 
face. And even-deducting the watery por- 
tion of the earth, the same is probably true 
of the land areas. 

Cause of the moon craters has been of con- 
siderable imterest and controversy, some as- 
tronomers holding to’ volcanic origin and’ 
others contending that meteors caused the 
huge pockmarks. ‘The former theory is 
widely accepted, but solely on negative evi- 
dence: In nearly 400 years of careful moon- 
watching, no major changes due to meteors 
have occurred, therefore the meteor theory is 
untenable. Meteor adherents point out that 
400 years is an eyewink in the cosmic time 
scale and maybe a new crater just hasn’t had 


‘time to be created by a heavenly collision. 
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THE VOLCANO THEORY 


The same negative reasoning does not kill 
off the volcanic theory, which rests on the 
idea that once the moon was hot, with lots 
of molten material inside, and that now it is 
cool and beyond further volcanic action. 

The vulcanites may have something. Un- 
like the earth, whose average density is 
something like 5 (water equals 1), the moon 
is only about as dense as granite (3.3 times 
water). This would seem to indicate the 
absence of a molten core. 

It also accounts for the fact that though 
the moon is comparable in size to the earth 
it‘is almost insignificant in mass. It would 
take 814% moons, piled high on 1. cosmic 
balance to equal 1 earth. 

As might be expected, the moon’s gravi- 
tational field is much smaller than that of 
the earth, which in turn is smaller than 
the sun’s. In the earth-moon system, the 
earth’s gravitational influence prevails for a 
radius of about 162,000 miles from the 
earth’s center. The moon’s influence rules 
for about 24,000 miles out from the lunar 
center. In the 40,000 or 50,000 miles be- 
tween the pianet and the satellite, neither 
has enough influence to overcome the gravi- 
tational field df the sun itself. 


A MAGNETIC FIELD? 


One unanswered question about “fields” is 
whether the moon has a magnetic field like 
the earth’s. Will a compass needle point 
north—or west—or what will it do on the 
surface of the moon? Moonshooters hope 
to get a partial answer with a magnetometer 
aboard the first rocket. It won’t actually 
get to the moon’s surface, but it will get 
close enough (they hope) to give an indica- 
tion about lunar magnetism. 

There need be no doubt, however, about 
the effects of gravity on the moon’s surface. 
Sir Isaac Newton discovered the law that 
governs there as here. The first visitors to 
the moon will find gravity there extremely 
weak compared to the terrestrial gravity 
they have lived with all their lives. 


The ratio of the earth’s gravity at its sur- 
face to.the moon’s gravity at its surface is 
calculated as 1:0.165. This is usually in- 
terpreted as meaning that a 200-pound man 
would weight only 33 pounds on the moon, 
or conversely that a4 man who could high 
jump 6 feet on earth could soar to about 
33 feet on the moon. The theory doesn’t 
work out quite that way, however, because 
it ignores the heavy, constricting gear the 
would-be high jumper would have to wear 
on the airless moon. 


EXTREMES IN TEMPERATURE 


Part of his gear, incidentally, would have 
to be a highly efficient insulator because of 
temperature extremes on the moon. Be- 
cause the moon radiates heat almost as fast 
as it receives it, some scientists believe the 
surface itself never gets very hot. But an 
object—like a space-suited human—might 
not radiate heat so rapidly, with the result 
that unless properly insulated, it could get 
as hot as boiling water in the course of 
the moon's 2-week day. By the same token, 
the temperature would drop to about 200° 
below zero fahrenheit during the 2-week 
night. 

For all the hardships facing him, the first 
moon visitor is certain to get the thrill 
of a lifetime—a look at the earth rising high 
in the dark vacuum of the lunar sky. With 
an albedo 6 times that of the moon and a 
disk of 16 times the moon’s apparent area, 
the earth will be a marvelous sight. 

Unfortunately for young lovers strolling 
on the moon, earthlight’Will not have the 
romantic quality of moonlight on the earth; 
it will be more like the blaze of Times 
Square, with a greenish-blue cast. 
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Why I Am a Democrat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address: 

Wry I Am A DEMOCRAT 


(Address by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States House of 
Representatives, before the 13th biennial 
State convention of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats, Inc., of New York State, Hotel 
Piccadilly, New York, August 16, 1958) 


To discuss with a group of Young Demo- 
crats the reasons why I am a Democrat ap- 
peals to me as peculiarly appropriate. If any 
single quality distinguishes our great party 
from the Republicans, it is that we are the 
party of the young at heart. Are not the 
traits of youthfulness—vigor, imagination, 
generosity, the courage to experiment—ex- 
emplified by the New Deal and the Fair Deal, 
in contrast to the lassitude, caution, inde- 
cision and inertia of the present administra- 
tion? 

These differences are not a matter of 
chronological age. They are of the spirit. 
When I review the interests which have ab- 
sorbed me for most of my 36 years in Con- 
gress—immigration, civil rights, civil lib- 
erties, the control of monopoly, and a self- 
respecting and peaceable relationship of 
earned leadership between our own and other 
peoples—I find that the very issues that con- 
cern me today are the issues that interested 
me in 1922, when I first ran for office as a 
Democrat. 

There is nothing more important. than 
people. This, I believe, is the great truth 
toward which democracy strives. We Demo- 
crats remain young at heart because, as a 
party, we have always maintained an abiding 
concern for the aspirations of the American 
people—for peace, security, and a decent way 
of life—for the aspirations of all the people, 
not excluding the alien, nor the worker or 
the unemployed, nor the schoolchild or the 
student, nor racial or religious minorities, 
whatever their origin. Because the needs of 
the people are real to us, we abhor reference 
to unemployed workers as “bird dogs” and 
“kennel dogs,” and we have no patience with 
the Republican trickle-down theory under 
which “What is good for General Motors is 
good for the United States.” Because, as 
Democrats we tend to trust the people, we 
have become the one party that the people 
can trust. 

In my many years in Washington, I have 
served in both Democratic and Republican 
Congresses, under Democratic administra- 
tions, and for the last 6 years, under a Re- 
publican administration. Nothing in my 
entire public life more vividly illustrates the 
basic difference between the two political 
parties than what has happened during the 
past 6 years under the Great Crusade. 

As a nation, we are faced with the critical 
challenge’of the 20th century—that of giv- 
ing enlightened leadership to the free world 
against the twofold threat of Communist 
attrition and nuclear war. To meet this 
challenge we must be secure in our defense 
and must invest our dealings with other na- 
tions with a meaningful and constructive for- 
eign policy. How has the present administra- 
tion met this challenge? It has irrespon- 
sibly dissipated our defensive strength in a 
riot of budgeteering and our international 


good will in an orgy of brinkmanship. Every 
day our power and prestige fall lower. 

In his state of the Union message, the Pres- 
ident said: “We have now a broadly based 
and efficient defensive strength, including a 
great deterrent power *'* * We intend to 
assure that our vigilance, power, and tech- 
nical excellence keep abreast of any realistic 
threat that we may face.” 

These words sound hollow indeed, in light 
of the fact that in a few short years our 
unchallenged military supremacy first 
shrank, then disappeared, then turned into 
what all concede is now a perilous inferiority. 
It can no longer be concealed that during the 
next 6 years Soviet missile striking power will 
be many times our own; their defensive 
strength much greater than our own; our 
deterrent bomber strength only slightly 
greater than .theirs. For a long time the 
administration has known of the decline of 
our power compared with that of the Soviets. 
To this day it has not told us the facts and 
it dares not tell us the facts. Because this 
administration is incapable of action, it is 
incapable of truth. 

The National Defense had been made into 
a budgetary debating point and sacrificed to 
a bookkeeper’s sense of fitness. 

A further suicidal avoidance of reality is 
found in our foreign policy—or rather lack 
of it. Our Secretary of State—truly the 
world’s most misguided missile—now regu- 
larly marches us to the brink of war, and 
then calls on the United Nations to bail us 
out. Our international behavior proves to 
be neither consistent nor effective—except 
to dismay our friends and allies and alienate 
those whom we must win to friendship. 

Nasser is a case in point. The Eisenhower- 
Dulles team promised him vast economic 
aid; withdrew the promise, then saved him 
from sure defeat at the hands of Israel— 
uncompromising ally of the West—and 
France and Britain. Will we next throw 
Israel to the wolves in the interest of an 
Arab unity from -which only Nasser can 
profit, and from which our friends and allies 
must surely suffer? 

We Democrats had a foreign policy—a 
policy that -won and kept us friends among 
the small nations and at least the respect of 
our adversaries. Time was when every Euro- 
pean metropolis boasted its “Avenue Presi- 
dent Wilson” or its “Avenue President Roose- 
velt’ ‘in tribute to our friendship and aid. 
Under the present administration, these are 
all too often placarded with the slogan 
“Yankee Go Home.” And in Latin America 
the good-neighbor policy of Hull has given 
way to the stoning and egging of our official 
representatives on what were meant as 
friendly visits. - 

Many excuses are offered for these catastro- 
phic developments, but no amount of buck- 
passing or explanation can absolve us of the 
responsibility to give firm and courageous 
direction to the course of world history. 
Surely, it is time for a change. 

On the domestic front, indecision and lack 
of leadership by the absentee landlord of the 
White House are aggravated by a critical split 
within his own party. There are Republicans 
and modern Republicans. A modern Repub- 
lican thinks his party can win votes by bor- 
rowing time-tested Democratic policies—pro- 
posing a little added unemployment insur- 
ance, a little aid to education, a little liberal- 
ization of immigration, a little firmness in 
dealing with arrant disregard of Federal law. 
Himself a so-called modern Republican, the 
President talks the language of liberalism 
but reposes the execution of his policies in 
men who disagree with them—traditional 
Republicans who sabotage and set at naught 
his avowed liberal aims. Nor does he or his 
administration fight for his policies when 
they are jeopardized. The plain truth is that 
this is an administration of, by, and for big 
business—and in the old style. 





In the old Republican tradition it turns 
its back on the fact of over five million un. 
employed. This is the way of Hoover, em. 
bellished -with smooth new techniques of 
Madison Avenue to delude us into think 
that all is well. To cope with the highest 
cost of living of all time the President gently 
asks labor, then industry, not to overreach, 

Under the present administration, big 
business befhefits from such windfalls as the 
notorious Dixon-Yates giveaway and the $65 
million a year increase in long-distance 
phone rates granted the telephone company 
by the Federal Communications Commis. 
sion, without even a hearing, a few months 
after this administration came into office, 
Big business violators of the antitrust laws 
also benefit from soft settlements of their 
cases by the Department of Justice. Wit- 
ness, for example, the revelations before our 
antitrust subcommittee concerning prefer- 
ential treatment accorded A. T. & T, 
Meanwhile the small-business man has 
struggled along under a tax law enacted 
by a Republican Congress in 1954, and 
shot through with big business allowances 
and loopholes. By contrast, the present 
Democratic Congress will, I am confident, 
enact before adjournment a tax relief 
measure specially tailored to the needs of 
small business. 

Business failures, bankruptcies, and home 
foreclosures continue to rise. Yet this Re- 
publican administration which in its first 
5 years spent more money than did Pregi- 
dent Truman in 7 years and 9 months—dur- 
ing which he had to-fight the Korean war— 
displays a thrift bordering on the miserly 
when it comes to asking funds for such pro- 
grams as social security, educational incen- 
tives, and schools. Apparently the sputnik 
has taught them nothing. The accountant’s 
neurosis remains dominant—a_ compulsive 
insistence on balancing the budget at a low 
level. Hardly an imaginative approach to 
the problem of expanding the effective na- 
tional effort to meet the challenge of our 
times. 

There has been imported into the highest 
places of our Government the psychology of 
big business, with a resulting tendency to 
accept the easy morality of the open expense 
account. While no administration has been 
wholly free from the taint of conflict of in- 
terest, the present one appears to be setting 
a record in this respect. Not less than 4 
dozen high-ranking members of the Eisen- 
hower official family, including the Assist- 
ant President of the United States, have been 
caught at such offenses as interceding with 
agencies in behalf of persons from whom 
they had received expensive gifts; accepting 
extended hospitality from persons with 
whom they do Government business; ruling. 
in favor of parties from whom they have 
received cash and property; and seeking o 
securing valuable Government contracts and 


favors for themselves, their families and - 


their friends. Yet, although some have re- 
signed, none has been fired. To commemo- 
rate this Eisenhower-Nixon double standard 
of political morality, a plaque should be 
placed in the White House reading ‘“Sher- 
man Adams slipped here.” 

The inactivity of the present Department 
of Justice—its general failure to present 
grand juries the many cases of impropriety 
involving high officials of the present ad- 
ministration which congressional investiga- 
tions have brought to light, is most discon 
certing. Indeed, there is growing concern 
that the Department is becoming a political 
arm instead of an agency dedicated to the 
fair and impartial administration of justice. 

It is essential, for all the reasons I have 
outlined, to give the Democratic Party 8 
real working majority in Congress in the 
coming elections. Next, we must lay the 


groundwork for putting a Democratic ad- 
ministration in Washington 2 years hence 
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Lest anybody underrate the importance of 
this task, I remind you that the alternative 
will likely be RicHarp Nrxon—alone reason 
enough for being a Democrat, 





Views of the Honorable Anthony B. Akers 
on the Need for Legislation in the Field 
of Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege for me to present 
the views of the Honorable Anthony B. 
Akers on the need for legislation in the 
field of education. Mr. Akers is a can- 
didate for Member of Congress of the 
Democratic Party in the 17th Congres- 
sional District of New York. He is well 
“qualified for this public trust, having 
experience on the national and State 
levels. He is active in community af- 
fairs; he is an attorney and as a lieu- 
tenant commander gave outstanding 
service in World War II. 

JuLyY 28, 1958. 
Hon. Lister HI, ¥ 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HILL: Our country today 
cannot afford anything less than educational 
opportunities permitting the fullest develop- 
ment of every individual. To accept some- 
thing less is to waste the most valuable assets 
of our democracy—our human resources—in 
a time of crisis. Furthermore, anything less 
constitutes economic wastefulness and self- 
denial of our rightful national heritage. 

Time has already passed us by. The rights 
of freemen and perhaps the very problem of 
survival itself are at stake. Everyone agrees 
that we are engaged in a global struggle 
which we must win. Hardly anyone will 
disagree with the statement that our schools 
are overcrowded, understaffed, ill equipped. 
We should, of course, be willing to improve 
our educational opportunities without the 
stimulus of competition from other nations. 
However, those who doubted the existence 
of serious competition should have had such 
doubts dispelled with the launching of the 
_ first sputnik. There are at present educa- 

tional plants throughout the country as- 
signed the task of producing 2ist century 
minds with 19th.century equipment. 

In/ addition to the bundle of problems 
plaguing the field of education at the ele- 
mentary and: high school levels, one of the 
great gaps immediately before us must be 
filled by the highly trained, specially skilled 
individual who has spent several years in a 
college or university. A recent study spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation estimated that 
40 percent of the able high school students 
who are qualified for a college education do 
not, in fact, go to college. At the same time 
oe _———— field of human endeavor 

boast an uate number Ligh! 
qualified individuals. ee 

It is obvious thatthe current crisis in edu- 
cation will not be met adequately nor will 
Solutions be found without considerable in- 
crease in Federal financial aid to education. 
While we have no alternative to the appro- 
Priation of Federal funds, we can and should 
preserve community control over education 
Senerally, Furthermore, money spent on fa- 
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cilities will not suffice alone. There must 
be great provement in teacher training, 
teacher , and teacher pay. Similarly we 
must seek out appropriate classroom uses of 


television, films, and other teaching aids. 


What can be done to insure that more of 
those who are qualified to do so continue 
the learning process beyond the 12th grade? 
The principal reason that most qualified 
young people do not pursue their educa- 
tion beyond high school is that parents can- 
not afford the large tuition costs involved. 
The burden of sending a son or daughter 
through college is, for most parents an 
extraordinary financial burden. Especially 
unfortunate is the fact that the more ad- 
vanced the field of a student’s interest (e. g., 
medical, scientific, legal fields) the more ex- 
pensive the training becomes. Ironically, 
the specialized and advanced study fields 
have the greatest need for new talent. 

I would like to outline four basic points 
which I feel the Federal Government should 
stress in meeting the problems which I have 
mentioned: - 

(a) Tax relief or tax credit up to $450 per 
college student for tuition or fees paid to 
tax exempt public and private educational 
institutions (tax relief or credit to student, 
parent, or other who contributes). 

(b) An adequate Federal scholarship pro- 
gram for qualified students above the 12th 
grade (the current proposal for 23,000 Fed- 
eral scholarships seems inadequate in a time 
of economic recession, 

(c) Adequate Federal assistance for col- 
lege student long-term, low-interest loan 
funds, operated locally on a nonprofit basis. 

(d) The McNamara amendment which 
would appropriate $1 billion for a school 
construction program should be restored. 

One obvious means of getting more uni- 
versity trained manpower is through an 
adequate Federal scholarship program on a 
merit-plus-need basis. This would include 
professional schools, technical institutes, 
graduate training and summer courses for 
teachers. 

Furthermore, it would seem both feasible 
and appropriate to revise the Fedéral revenue 
laws, with proper safeguards, in a manner 
which would allow deductions or credits on 
income-tax returns by students, their par- 
ents, or others who contribute to meeting 
the expenditures necessarily incurred in ob- 
taining formal education beyond high school. 
Provisions should be included which would 
grant proportionately greater tax benefits to 
those least able to afford such expenditures. 
If a degree of tax relief were given for stu- 
dent tuition and fees paid to tax exempt 
public and private educational institutions, 
many parents might be expected to reap- 
praise their financial ability to pay for the 
college education of a son or daughter. Of 
course, a ceiling would have to be placed on 
the amount of tax relief involved per stu- 
dent. A ceiling of $450 is both reasonable 
and meaningful. In a low- or middle-in- 
come family such a margin can often make 
the difference between college on the one 
hand and entering the unskilled labor field 
on the other, This is especially true in a 
time of recession. The importance to the 
Nation with reference to trained manpower 
can be great indeed. 

Such a tax-relief program obviously in- 
volves a loss to the country of revenue, per- 
haps as much or more than $150 million 
annually. This would be a small price to 
pay for enhanced American brainpower in 
a time:of dire crisis when our very lives 
may depend upon the extent and quality of 
our trained manpower. The amount com- 
pares to the dollar value involved in the 
building of one aircraft carrier. 

The loss in revenue through tax relief 
would in part be temporary since a college 
graduate will have a lifetime income of sub- 
stantially more than the ordinary high- 
school graduate. Tax credit and Federal 
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scholarships will produce more college grad- 
uates and thus more taxpayers with higher 
taxable incomes. ‘ 

An appropriate tax-credit plan would stim- 
ulate a broad distribution of student enroll- 
ment in all types of institutions, which is in 
the public interest, and especially in the 
present emergency situation. This would 
help preserve the balance between private 
and public colleges and universities. It is 
in the interest of democracy, that all quali- 
fied students of low- and middle-income 
families, as well as children from higher 
economic levels shall have the opportunity 
to attend either private or public colleges 
and universities. A tax-credit plan can help 
as an equalizing factor. Such credit would 
give immediate encouragement to thousands 
of families now doubtful of their ability to 
send their children to college, and would 
permit them to plan the future with con- 
fidence. The tax-credit plan and a Federal 
scholarship program would complement each 
other. 

The cost of higher education has more 
than doubled since 1940. The time has 
come to help. On the State level New York- 
ers on their 1957 income-tax returns were 
permitted-for the first time to deduct an 
additional $400 for each child in college 18 
years of age or over. The age restriction has 
been dropped effective next year. The time 
for similar action on the Federal level is 
at hand. ’ 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY B. AKERS. 





The Snub to Rickover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN. PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 15, 
1958, entitled “The Snub to Rickover”: 

THE SNUB TO RICKOVER 


Secretary of the Navy Gates apologized for 
not inviting Rear Adm. Hyman Rickover to 
the ceremonies held at the White House last 
Friday in honor of the U.S. 8. Nautilus’ his- 
tory-making cruise under the polar ice. 

The Nautilus was Admiral Rickover’s baby. 
He directed the planning and construction of 
the ship, the world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine, from scratch. It is no secret now 
that Admiral Rickover had to battle for his 
pet project. 

Not all admirals shared his confidence that 
an atomic-powered submarine was worth 
building or would work. Rickover ran 
roughshod over these men of lesser faith. 

Except for Rickover, the Nautilus and her 
sister atomic submarines might still be on 
the drawing board instead of roaming the 
sea. 

Secretary Gates says the reason the Navy 
didn’t. ask Rickover to be on hand at the 
White House ceremonies was that they were 
preoccupied with “the operational signifi- 
cance” of the Nautilus’ polar cruise. This, 
of course, is a little like the host saying he 
forgot to invite Fulton to a party in honor 
of the first cruise of the steamboat he in- 
vented, because of preoccupation with the 
captain who_set its course and the crew who 
fired its boilers. 

The snub to Rickover is less important, 
however, than seeing to it that the Navy 
doesn’t lose the services of this brilliant 
officer who is really the father of our atomic 
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Navy. Soon he will have to receive a pro- 
motion or its equivalent or leave the Navy. 

Navy promotion boards have brushed him 
off before, and might do so again, if Congress 
doesn’t intervene. Capitol Hill had better 
see to it that he isn’t sacked by the Navy, as 
well as snubbed. 





Food Price Spread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for consideration of the Mem- 
bers an editorial which appeared in the 
August 7, 1958, edition of the Christian 
Science Monitor, one of the great news- 
papers of the United States. This edi- 
torial deals with the subject of the 
spread between the prices paid to farm- 
ers for farm products and those paid by 
the housewife in the market place. This 
article highlights some very valid as- 
pects of this question. 

The article follows: 

THE Farm EpiTor Says: 


New YorK.—Unless you are quite different 
from most Americans, you are today choosing 
to spend an increasing proportion of your 
income for food—and steadily getting better 
value. 

That was the consensus of food and farm 
experts gathered at the mid-July meeting of 
the American Agricultural Editors’ Associa- 
tion in New York City. Here is a quickie 
report on some of the discussions that have 
meaning for both farm and city people. 

Note that these men said you are choosing 
to. spend more for food. They talked about 
discretionary spending power—the amount 
people are spending beyond what they must 
spend for the basic foods. The extra amount 
may go for better quality (steak instead of 
stew); for built-in convenience features 
(frozen juice instead of bulk fruit); or 
luxury items heretofore passed by. 

Before any harassed budgeteer reaches for 
a brick as the instinctive response to such 
claims, consider statistics cited by Paul S. 
Willis, president, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., concerning sales of orange 
juice: 

“In 1939 we consumed about 5 billion 
pounds of oranges. Stimulated by the de- 
velopment of canned and frozen orange juice, 
consumption now has climbed to 12 billion 
pounds.” Yet usually, oranges are cheaper 
than the processed juice. 

But one of the most enlightening points 
made by Mr. Willis concerned the much dis- 
cussed subject of price spread, which ac- 
counts for the greater portion of retail food 
prices today. 

Mr. Willis defined price spread as “the dif- 
ference between what the farmer receives for 
his raw product and the price paid by the 
consumer at the grocery store. 

“Spread is a payment for a number of 
essential processes and services necessary to 
bring food from the farm to the consumer. 
These processes and services paid for by 
spread add value to the product every step 
along the way by providing the homemaker 
with food in the form she wants it, when 
she wants it, and where she wants it. By 
doing so, they help to build markets for farm 
products. 

“Without spread, not only manufacturers 
and distributors, but farmers as well, would 
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be out of business. Our steak would be 
standing around in an Iowa feed lot, our 
cheese and- butter would be milk in‘a pail in 
Wisconsin, and our citrus juice would be on 
the trees in a Florida or California orange 
grove. Without spread there would be no 
food business as we know it. It would con- 
sist of local farmers selling direct to local 
consumers.” 

Do housewives really want the extra con- 
venience features that add to food costs? 
“Housewives of America have answered the 
question heartily by buying the service,” 
stressed Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock profes- 
sor of food economics, Cornell University. 
“They have bought it in the freest kind of 
market, in which they can buy it or leave it.” 

Dr. DeGraff contends that “the real meas- 
ure of what food costs is the proportion of net 
productive effort that goes for food. In the 
United States we spend barely over a quar- 
ter, while other nations average well over 50 
percent. This ig the real basis of our stand- 
ard of living, because when we have to put 
less into food we have more for other things.” 

A conclusion reached by a panel of farm 
and city editors on the closing day didn’t 
seem too surprising, in the light of these 
remarks. 

When the query came: “Who is responsible 
for high food prices?” no one rose to dispute 
the man who promptly said with authority: 
“The consumer is responsible.” This entire 
group seemed to agree that we could all buy 
food for less, if we were willing to forgo the 
conveniences and services to which we have 
now become so accustomed that we can’t 
imagine being without them. 

Mass market retailing as represented out- 
standingly in the supermarket has induced 
the development of uniform quality in 
foods—but this uniformity does not always 
achieve the highest quality, warned Dr. De- 
Graff. What he called supermarket beef, 
for instance, he described as a “specification 
product,” a young animal fed out to a low- 
cost finish, a grade acceptable to customers. 

When a listener rose to say that com- 
mercially baked bread had achieved uni- 
formity too, but that the bread was “uni- 
formly tasteless,” Dr. DeGraff laughingly 
sympathized -with the complaint. “Uni- 
formity points to quality acceptable to con- 
sumers, to satisfy the mass market,” he 
summed it up, “but it is not always the 
highest quality.” 

That housewives’ preferences directly in- 
fluence what farmers grow and how they 
grow it, was stressed also by Mr. Willis. 
Some GMA member stores discovered that 
customers were demanding redder tomatoes, 
and at the same time Government procure- 
ment standards called for “a more highly 
colored tomato juice.” Now farmers are 
urged ‘to leave tomatoes on the vine longer, 
and even to develop and plant redder 
varieties. 

Also, women now prefer sliced carrots 
rather than the diced ones, and this shift 
in tastes demands a slimmer carrot than the 
type used for dicing. 

But the talk wasn’t all about consumer 
tastes, by any means. Broad farm problems 
received serious attention, too. 

The whole farm problem can in one sense 
be defined as maladjustment, said John H. 
Davis, director, program on agriculture and 
business, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University. “We had 
an idea technology would relieve the drudg- 
ery of farming and everything else would be 
the same. That is where we were wrong,” 
declared Dr. Davis. Failure of individual 
farmers to adjust to sudden changes brought 
about by mechanization accounts for some 
of today’s problems. 

Today, under pressure of technology, farms 
either get bigger and serve larger areas, or 
they go out of business. As operations be- 
come bigger, they get more competitive. 
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And the changes. will continue, he said, 
“The farm that today is technologically idea} 
may be too smal! 10 years from now.” 


One of the most thought-provoking com. - 


ments came at the close of the meeting from 


Rod Turnbull, moderator of the farm editor, ' 


city editor panel, former AAEA president, 
and editor of Weekly Star Farmer. 

“We talk about unit costs being high but 
time costs low,” he said, “meaning that a]. 
though a box of tomatoes may cost. more 
than they used to, a man has to ‘work fewer 
minutes to earn enough to buy them—but 
do you suppose the housewife ever thinks of 
that? Do you think she says to herself, 
‘These tomatoes cost 29 cents but they're a 
bargain because it only takes so many min- 
utes to earn them?’” 

I noticed a-dockworker watching us from 
the shore as our boat toured the port of New 
York this morning. A sweaty man, bare to 
the waist, resting between hard labors. Does 
he ever think food is a bargain? Does he 
ever think about farm problems at all or 
how the food gets to his table? Is he inter- 
ested in these things? 

Right there, Mr. Turnbull, you raised a key 
question. If more citizens were thinking 
about food and farming and asking ques- 
tions and demanding right answers, instead 
of taking everything for granted and leaving 
problems to the other fellow, solutions might 
come faster. 

HELEN HENLEY. 





Twenty-fourth Anniversary of the 
Minneapolis Spokesman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the great independent newspapers of 
the upper Midwest, the Minneapolis 
Spokesman, has recently celebrated its 
24th anniversary. It has a splendid rec- 
ord of fearless and enlightened journal- 
ism. It is nonpartisan, but keenly in- 
terested in the political and social forces 
at work in our society. It has cham- 
pioned the cause of civil liberties and 
civil rights for all. It speaks the con- 
science of our community of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The editor and publisher, Mr. Cecil 
Newman, is one of our most respected 
citizens. He has built a fine business—a 
credit to himself and the profession of 
journalism. He is not only a successful 

“publisher, but also a thoughtful, con- 
structive, courageous, and progressive 
editor. 

_I wish to join with my fellow Minne- 
sotans in congratulating the editor- 
publisher, Mr. Newman, and the Minne- 
apolis Spokesman on 24 years of achieve- 
ment and civic service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Minneapolis Spokes- 


man for Friday, August 15, 1958, 
Rolls" 


entitled “Another Anniversary 
Around,” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: . 
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1958 
ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY ROLLS AROUND 


The anniversary of newspapers like those « 
of the individuals are often the cause of 
congratulations, stocktakings and refliec- 
tions. This is the 24th anniversary of this 

ublication. 

In this issue as in prior anniversary. edi- 

tions a number of business concerns join 
wiht our staff and readers in extending greet- 
ings in paid advertising space. 
- This has a twofold purpose. One is to 
acknowledge the friendships which the paper 
has built up over the years, and the other to 
give the paper a financial and sales boost 
which often in the weekly field turns out to 
be the difference between being on the profit 
(black). side of the ledger or in the “red.” 

Many of the readers of this paper remem- 
ber its inauspicious beginning in 1934 with 
faith in the community and little else. They 
remember that the initial $65 investment 
was not enough to even pay on the printing 
pill of the first issue. 

Many of these readers and advertisers re- 
member the early struggle without sufficient 
capital to provide a representative and vocal 
voice in the community dedicated to pre- 
senting the news, but also to advocating 
those things especially for the Negro popu- 
lation which it needed and did not have. 

Jobs, education, equal public accomoda- 
tions, better housing support of worthwhile 
community programs, end of discrimination 
of any type against the Negro or anyone else 
were part and parcel of the paper’s early 
advocacy. 

It early urged upon the Negro community 
the necessity for full participation in the po- 
litical life of the community and State. It 
consistently followed a policy of refusing to 
give support to political candidates in return 
for political advertising. Often it supported 
candidates who could not afford to adver- 
tise against candidates who spent money 
lavishly in the advertising columns of the 
paper. 

The paper has consistently supported the 
organized church and the responsible, repu- 
table ministry of the church, meanwhile not 
hesitating to expose the charlatans in pulpit 
and pew who exploited the people for selfish 
ends. 

Such organizations as the Urban League 
and the NAACP have been’given thousands 
of dollars worth of valuable publicity in these 
columns because they have played, and are 
playing vital roles in the progress and devel- 
opment of the Negro in the framework of the 
community, 

Those who know and remember give this 
newspaper credit for assisting in the first 
great break for the Negro in the job market 
in this city which for years was restricted in 
Opportunity for Negro citizens. 

This was a program whiclf began with our 
first issue in August 1934 and kept on until 
oe peeves of the FEPC’s of the city and 

It was this paper’s view that no segment 
of the city’s population which faced whole- 
sale job discrimination could ever hope to 
become a good, sound lawabiding commun- 
ity. This was the reason why thiq news- 
paper kept up a barrage of attacks on.the 
Problem of job discrimination, a campaign 
which was not designed to make friends, 
— & necessity just the same for community . 

are. 

e results are plain to see. The Negro 
citizen formerly confined to 9 job classifica- 
tions is now found in over 100 classifications. 
The resulting economic stability can be seen 
in the handsome homes, the well-dressed 
children and the general well-being of the 
community and its institutions. 

In all of the forward movements which 
this paper fostered and backed in the years 
Past it had the assistance and 
hout the community. Not only have 
the best thinking while people supported 
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the papers by their subscriptions, the paper 
has received wide acceptance from the busi- 
ness community in the form of advertising. 
The labor unions in which large numbers 
of Negroes hold memberships have been co- 
operative and génerally have backed city and 
state legislation designed to alleviate handi- 
caps suffered by the Minesota Negro com- 
munity. 

The business community notably the re- 
tailers have shown a disposition to be fair 
and understanding of the problems facing 
the Negro as a worker. Many of the most 


4mportant white people of the community 


have pioneered ‘in extending opportunity 
for fellow Negro citizens at all levels of 
community life. 

In the 24 years of publication this paper 
has received so many honors in journalism 
in its particular field that it would be re- 
dundant to mention thém all. For example, 
in 1957 its editor received one of the highest 
honors extended to workers in the Negro 
newspaper field, the citation of merit for 
outstanding performance in journalism from 
Lincoln University, am honor much sought 
after by the editors of the 120 Negro news- 
papers in the United States. 

In most of the essentials of journalism, 
this paper we believe has met the test. 
Ebony magazine, as early as 1950, over 8 
years ago, called it one of the 12 leading 
Negro journals in the country. That this 
was a remarkable tribute in view of the small 
natural field and sparse Negro population 
in which this newspaper operates is admitted 
by all informed people. : 

Much of the impact of our being 24 years 
old as a publication has been overshadowed, 
we admit, by the fact that we now have 
under construction, rapidly nearing-comple- 
tion, a new building office and plant built 
from the ground up by the support which 
this paper has received from this commu- 
nity. 

So, on this 24th anniversary we are cele- 
brating in double fashion our birthday as 
a community institution and the coming 
occupancy of our own building, a dream and 
realization of the founder of this news- 
paper—about to reach fruition by the will 
of God. ‘ 

Anew we pledge our devotion to the cause 
of printing the news fairly and accurately 
without undue favoritism, always, if possible, 
in the interest of the total community. 
We pledge also to continue an editorial policy 
dedicated to human progress, brotherhood, 
and written without fear or favor. 

The wide support which this newspaper 
has received through the years in a com- 
munity which the wiseacres felt could never 
support an independent, outspoken, Negro 
newspaper has been a source of our strength 
and the publisher and the entire staff from 
the newsboys on up are very grateful and 
appreciative. 

We face the future with great confidence. 





Extension of the East Front of the Capitol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I took the floor to discuss 
the east front problem. At that time I 
promised that I would file for the Rec- 
orD a statement setting out the charges 


‘that are false or without foundation. I 


have now completed a preliminary re- 
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search on this subject and herewith file 

a statement of some of the more serious 

charges with answers, explanations and 

documentations of my answers: 

Some oF THE Most ImporTANT REFUTATIONS 
OF FaLsz CHARGES MADE BY OPPONENTS OF 
EXTENSION OF CAPITOL PROJECT 


harge: The initial authorization was 
snaked through the Congress in 1955 with- 
out benefit of public hearings. 

Answer: Legislation authorizing the ex- 
tension of the Capitol was never sneaked 
through the Congress. 

The House of Representatives, in 1903, 
considered and passed legislation author- 
izing the extension of the east central front 
of the Capitol and provided an initial ap- 
propriation to start such work. The item 
at that time was not, however, approved by 
the Senate. 

The United States Senate has twice con- 
sidered and passed bills authorizing the ex- 
tension of the east central front of the Capi- 
tol, in addition to the legislative action 
taken in 1955. One of those bills was passed 
in 1935 and the other in 1937, following 
hearings conducted by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds at that 
time. The committee, in 1937, not only had 
the benefit of the hearings which it had 
held in 1935 and the 3 days’ hearings which 
it held in 1937, but also of 9 days’ hearings 
held on such. proposed legislation by the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds in 1935. Proponents and oppo- 
nents of the legislation were given.full and 
free opportunity to testify on these occa- 
sions and their testimony is a matter of 
record in the printed hearings of those com- 
mittees for such years. 

Although neither the 1935 nor the 1937 
bill was reported out by the House commit- 
tee, the action taken by the Senate is sig- 
nificant. 

In 1935, the Senate authorization bill was 
reported out unanimously by the Senate 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and was considered and passed on the Con- 
sent Calendar, when the objection of a sin- 
gle Senator would, in that case, have pre- 
vented its consideration and passage. 

_ In 1937, aftering being favorably reported 

by the,Senate Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, the Senate authorization 
bill was considered under regular order of 
the Senate and was passed immediately fol- 
lowing @ quorm call to which 82 Senators 
responded. 

The present authorization for the exten- 
sion project is contained in the Legislative 
Appropriations Act, 1956, as amended by 
Public Law 406, 84th Congress—the amend- 
ment being in the nature of correction of 
technical defects. This authorization to- 
gether with an initial appropriation, was in- 
cluded in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, following consideration of the item 
by that committee, and was retained in the 
bill upon recommendation of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, following con- 
sideration of the item by that committee. 

Before action was taken on this item by 
the House and Senate committees, these 
committees were furnished copies of the 1935 
and 1937 printed Senate and House hearings 
on the extension of the Capitol and a résumé 


.of previous action taken by the Senate and 


House committees and by the Senate itself. 

The 1935 and 1937 printed hearings cov- 
ered a complete exposition of all possible 
arguments, pro and con, relating to the ex- 
tension. The validity of those arguments, 
whether they be pro or be con, does not 
change with the years. — 

In 1956, $12 million was appropriated by 
the Congress to supplement the initial $5 
million appropriated the previous year at the 
same time the project was authorized. The 
request for the second appropriation of $12 
million was processed through the Presi- 
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dent’s budget and was considered in the 
usual manner by both the Senate and House. 

Does it make sense to say that the original 
authorization act was “sneaked through” 
Congress in 1955, when a year later the Con- 
gress considered and agreed to appropriate 
$12 million to implement the authorization 
act and to supplement the initial appropria- 
tion? The 1955 and 1956 hearings, bills, gnd 
reports are all public information. 

These facts and this history here pre- 
sented certainly should render untenable 
any charge that the extension of the Capitol 
is a matter that has not received due con- 
sideration on the part of both the Senate 
and the House. 

Charge: That the great majority of in- 
formed architectural opinion is opposed to 
the project. 

Answer: This charge is not true, in fact 
just the opposite is apparently much more 
true. Actually the majority of the great 
classical architects of our day and those of 
the past century have endorsed the exten- 
sion. 

Thomas U. Walter, the architect who de- 
signed the dome and wings and who was one 
of the founders and second president of the 
AIA, was the original advocate of the exten- 
sion of the east front. Extension of the east 
front has also been advocated by most of the 
architects who have done monumental work 
in Washington—Delano, Eggers, Carrere & 
Hastings; Bacon; Cass Gilbert; McKim, Mead 
& White, Platt; Coolidge; Pope; York & Saw- 
yer; Zantzinger; Wyeth; Sullivan; and Cun- 
ningham. Totten, Hirons, Howells, Swart- 
wout & Magonigie have also expressed their 
approval. A number of these architects ap- 
peared at the hearings in 1935 and 1937 in 
support of the extension. 

The works of these men include such mon- 
umental achievements as renovation of the 
White House, Post Office Building in Federal 
Triangle, Lincoln Memorial Bridge, the Sen- 
ate and House Office Buildings, the Archives 
Building, National Gallery of Art, Jefferson 
Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, Constitution 
Hall, Red Cross Building, Department of Jus- 
tice Building, Freer Art Gallery, Supreme 
Court Building, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Panhellenic Tower, Liberty Memorial in Kan- 
sas City, McKinley National Memorial in 
Ohio, Philadelphia Mint, Maine Memorial, 
Missouri State Capitol, Museum of Fine Arts 
of Yale University, additions to the British 
Museum; also, the recent remodeling of the 
Senate and House Chambers. 

The National Commission of Fine Arts ap- 
proved of the extension in 1919 and 1935, 
and its Chairman, Charles Moore, in the 
1935 hearing, lent to it the weight of his 
36 years of experience in the Washington 
plan. 

On June 12, 1956, at a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, on a 
request for a second appropriation of $12 
million, Mr. Edmund Purves, executive di- 
rector of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, appeared to state that the official posi- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects 
was that of opposition to the proposed ex- 
tension, but, under questioning, he disclosed 
that this position was in conflict with the 
position of the institute’s own committee on 
the National Capital and in conflict with his 
Own persona! sentiments. 

The extension was approved in 1956 by the 
AIA’s Committee on the National Capital and 
recently by the AIA’s Washington Chapter. 
Even at the recent Cleveland AIA convention 
where a majority of the delegates voted to 
continue the official opposition of the AIA, 
the associate architects concluded that the 
vote was not actually on the point of whether 
or not the Capitol project had merit but 
rather on maintaining the previous position 
cf the institute—a position taken prior to 
preparation and release of the plans. 

It should be remembered that the archi- 
tectural consultants and associates for this 
project are all members of the American 
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Institute of Architects and four are fellows 
of that organization. All have approved the 
project. 

Charge: That the associate and advisory 
architects are capable but have been ham- 
strung by the provisions of the enabling 
legislation. 

Answer: The most effective means of refut- 
ing this charge is to quote from testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Public 
Works in February 1958 by a representative 
of the associate architects and a representa- 
tive of the advisory architects: 

Statement of John F. Harbeson, FAIA, rep- 
resenting advisory architects: “When we 
started on our work we were told by him, 
as the Architect of the Capitol, that our in- 
quiry was not to be limited in any way, that 
we could make investigation of all methods 
of meeting the requirements of Congress, 
which we did. We do not feel we have been 
hampered by the wording of the act.” 

Statement of Alfred Easton Poor, FAIA, co- 
ordinator of associate architects: “Since our 
employment in 1956 we have made many 
studies of the possible schemes for the en- 
largement of the Capitol and for the preser- 
vation of this historical building for the fu- 
ture. It is our considered opinion that we 
have not at all been handicapped by the 
wording of the act under which we are work- 
ing and have explored extensions to both the 
east and the west. Had we felt that we were 
so hampered we would have reported the fact 
to Mr. Stewart.” 

Charge: The project has not received ade- 
quate study. 

Answer: The project has been under inten- 
sive study for a period of over 2 years by 
a group of no less than 15 professional archi- 
tects ahd engineers. During this time, every 
detail of the project was thoroughly studied 
and various schemes were considered. The 
scheme for extending the east front sub- 
mitted by the Architect of the Capitol to the 
Commission, embodied the combined judg- 
ment and effort of this group of profession- 
als. The architects ~and engineers, the 
Architect of the Capitol, and the Commission 
feel that the project has been adequately 
studied. 

Charge: Space for the Congress should be 
provided elsewhere. ; 

Answer: There is an urgent need for space 
in the Capitol near the legislative chambers 
for functions which must be carried on with- 
in the building. This need cannot be satis- 
fied by providing space out of the Capitol. 
Need for space for work which can be satis- 
factorily performed outside the Capitol is 
being fulfilled by construction of the addi- 
tional Senate and House Office Buildings. 
These facts are well known to Members of 
the Senate and House and to their staff 
members who must work under the very poor 
conditions now-prevalent in the _Capitol— 

It is inconceivable that the Congress 
should be expected to operate ad infinitum 
in a Capitol last expanded for its use almost 
100 years ago. 

Charge: Space should be provided on the 
west front, not the east. 

Answer: The plan to extend both fronts 
has been carefully studied by the architects. 
Their conclusion is that space needs must be 
met by eventual extension of the west front 
as well as the east front, but they con- 
cluded that the east front extension is 
essential and is the enlargement.-which 


should be carried out first. There are basic. 


technical and practical reasons for this con- 
clusion which the Commission has approved. 

Charge: That the cost of the extension 
would be $200 per square foot. 

Answer: This figure was apparently ar- 
rived at by applying the total cost of $10.1 
million solely to the 45,000 square feet of 
office, committee and restaurant space to be 
gained. Why should anyone insist on charg- 
ing all improvements under the plan to 
space gained for these purposes? (The gross 
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area of construction is more than 100,009 
square feet). Part of the total cost must be 
charged to (1) reconstructing the deterjor. 
ating central portico; (2) bracing, support. 
ing, and repairing in place the present east 
wall so as to make its reconstruction yn. 
necessary; and (3) providing certain yr. 
gently needed improvements within the pres. 
ent structure. All three items are included 
in the $10.1 million cost and none have any 
direct bearing on additional space. It 
should be pointed out that the intricate 
architectural design of the east facade makes 
its reproduction more costly than a public 
school building or a modern office buil 

Charge: The architectural defect. caused 
by the dome overhanging the east front wal] 
no longer exists. . 

Answer: Time alone does not correct such 
a defect. It is there, can be seen and wil] 
continue to exist until the East front is 
extended. Architect Walter, designer of the 
present dome and the Senate and House 
wings, recognized the construction of the 
present dome created an overbearing mass 
above the modest portico and left various 
schemes for correction of this condition. 

Charge: That the historical character of 
the east front will be destroyed. 

Answer: This charge is difficult to under- 
stand in view of the detailed drawings and 
plans which have been prepared by the pro- 
fessional staff. In fact, the testimony of ex- 
perts is that the view will be so nearly iden- 
tical to that which exists today that few 
persons will be aware of any change. 

Charge: That the historic east wall is to be 
torn down and replaced. $ 

Answer: There is no intention to tear down 
the present east wall. It is to be preserved 
as an interior wall and, where possible, cer- 
tain significant features will be exposed to 
view for the edification of the public. The 
wall will be properly braced and strengthened 
by the new construction and, thus protected, 
should last indefinitely. 

Charge: That the court formed between 
the House and Senate wings will be wiped 
out. 2 

Answer: This simply is not true. The steps 
of the extended portico will remain some 4 
feet behind those-of the two wings, preserv- 
ing the indentation—although in lesser de- 
gree—which our visitors see today. The pub- 
lication of misleading and distorted photo- 
graphs and sketches has contributed to this 
false impression, although the Architect of 
the Capitol has made available photographs 
and renderings showing the correct exten- 
sion of 324% feet. - 

Charge: That the pieces of stone which 
haye fallen from the east wall are “entirely 
fictitious.” 

Answer: One has but to look at the holes 
in the wall and the missing architectural 
details to refute this charge made by one 
of the protesting architects at the hearing 
before the Senate Public Works Committee. 

Charge: Sufficient funds are available in 
the Capitol Building maintenance appropria- 
tion for proper repair of the stonework. 

Answer: This statement is not factual. 


Using 1958 as an example, $23,000 was appro- - 


priated under the heading “General Annual 
Repairs” for recurring items. Of this 
amount, only a few thousand dollars are 
allotted for stonework and related work. 
The Congress was not requested to provide 


additional amounts because the cost of such” 


major repair work on a year-to-year basis. 
(even if possible to accomplish) would’ be 
staggering; structural analysis indicates the 
results would not be satisfactory; the 


nal stonework would be lost; and no space — 


would be gained for the Congress. 

Charge: The present Architect of the 
Capitol has done nothing to correct the de- 
teriorated condition of the east front during 
the 4 years he has been in office. ‘ 

Answer: Mr. J. Stewart assumed 
office as Architect of the Capitol October 4 
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1954. In April 1955, upon direction, he sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget sug- 
gested language authorizing the extension 
project and a budget estimate for $5 million. 
In June 1955, he appeared before the House 
Committee on Appropriations to justify and 
recommend the project and during the same 
month he appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to justify and 
recommend the project. Legislation au- 
thorizing the project and appropriating $5 
million. was approved by the President 
August 5, 1955, as Public Law 242, 84th 
Congress. 

With this legislation in force within a year 
after he took office, certainly the Architect 
of the Capitol would not be expected to then 
go to the Congress and ask for ds to com- 
mence 2 major repair and replacement pro- 
gram—work which would not be needed 
should the east front project proceed as al- 
ready authorized. ; 

Charge: Opponents have implied that all 
Presidential inaugurations during the greater 
part of our history have been held at the 
east front of the Capitol. 

Answer: The following Presidents were not 
inaugurated at the east front of the Capitol: 
George Washington, 1789; George Washing- 
ton, second term, 1793; John Adams, 1797; 
Thomas Jefferson, 1801; Thomas Jefferson, 
second term, 1805; James Madison, 1809; 
James Madison, second term, 1813; James 
Monroe, 1817; James Monroe, second term, 
1821; John Quincy Adams, 1825; John Tyler, 
1841; Millard Fillmore, 1850; Andrew John- 
son, 1865; Chester A. Arthur, 1881; Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1901; William H. Taft, 1909; Cal- 
i 1923; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
1945. 





Back Your President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
or Press, St. Marys, Pa., August 13, 

8: 
Back Your PRESIDENT 

Today is no time for ripping President 
Eisenhower up the back whether you be Dem- 
ocrat, Republican, Socialist, or nonpartisan 
as he stated this country’s stand on the 
Middle East. = 

American troops were landed in Lebanon 
4 weeks ago at the direct request of that 
country’s top leader to keep that nation from 


being taken over by the type of military coup’ 


that captured Iraq. 

The big thing that irks Russia is that Presi- 
dent Chamoun, of Lebanon, did not turn to 
the Soviet Union for help in his hour of 
crisis, but being wise in ways of the world 
he knew such a move would be tantamount 
to turning his people over to the tender 
mercies of a regime that has already en- 
slaved millions of helpless people. - ~~ 

Today United States was withdrawing a 
battalion of marines, 1,700°men, because to 
the commander on-the-spot security meas- 
ures have been improved to the point that 
many men could be returned to the United 


would like to create further trouble 

and throw out a Government that has been 
diy to the West. 

The Soviets have but one aim in the Middle 


Rast, keep things popping short of actual 
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war, and by indirect aggression, using others 
to do their fighting, move into the Middle 
East and control its vast oil resources. 

The pious claims of-Russia being a peace- 
loving nation lacks realism as that country, 
and that alone, today stands as a barrier to 
world peace. 

Regardless of how you feel about Mr. Eisen- 
hower, mothers and fathers of America owe 
him a debt of gratitude for keeping their 
sons out of global warfare on soil far from 
home. 

Being a military man he knows something 
about the futility of war and has bent every 
effort to maingain peace with other coun- 
tries of the world. He may have had to 
take a backward step here and there for the 
preservation of peace, but has proven him- 
self hard boiled when the need arose as could 
be sensed by the dispatch of American forces 
to Lebanon. 

They were not sent there for the annexa- 
tion of a single inch of territory or to impose 
our form of government on any other—but 
merely to maintain peace. 

Had the Russians moved in the people of 
Lebanon would have cause to regret it the 
rest of their lives. No such threat exists for 
any peoples of the world from Americans. 

This country \in two World Wars and a 
conflict in Korea has not asked for one inch 
of territory for its own, but has helped mil- 
lions maintain freedom and went into Leba- 
non to make sure those people did not lose 
their liberties. 

Mr. Eisenhower today sought permanent 
stability in the Middle East to the point 
where all American forces can be called back 
home and peace assured in that troubled 
part of the world. 

Anything wrong with that objective? 





Lest We Be Nibbled to Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following review of Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin’s book, War and Peace 
in the Space Age, with the review written 
by Mr. Mark S. Watson and which ap- 
peared in the New York Times, Sunday, 
August 10, 1958. Mr. Watson is military 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun and 
is a Pulitzer prizewinner for interna- 
tional correspondence and a lecturer at 
the National War College: 

Lest WE BE NISBLED TO DEATH 


(Review by Mark S. Watson of the book, 
War and Peace in the Space Age, by Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin) 


Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, who last March 
retired abruptly from the United States Army 
after brilliant performances as a paratrooper 
commander in World War II and-thereafter 
as a proponent of bold new ideas for a mod- 
ernized Army, now tells at length some of 
the reasons that induced him to leave. 
Plainly, he felt that he could not convince 
his superiors either of the Army’s critical 
immediate needs (several of his most earnest 
pleas for weapons development had been 
rejected) or of the long-range requirements 
he believes the space age will make obvious 
to allin days tocome. And he also felt that 
it was more important for him to present his 
views publicly and boldly than to remain 
ineffective in an Army to which he still is 
devoted. . 
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Those views he offers in War and Peace in 


jthe Space Age, a book plain spoken in its 


record of past defeats, grave delays, and 
faulty administration within the Department 
of Defense, and confident in its forecast of 
things to come, whether in the realms of 
technologies and resuitant military tactics 
or in that of international strategies influ- 
encing weapons developments and influenced 
by them. He looks into the gravest threats 
of the future and offers.judgments on how 
to avert or lessen them. 

He clearly feels very deeply, and while 
for the most part he abides by his prefatory 
judgment that this is “not the time for 
mame calling,” there is not the slightest 
doubt as to whom, in the recent Pentagon 
hierarchy, he holds chiefly responsible for 
such specific miscalculations as America’s 
failure to be first with the earth Satellite 
(or even to recognize that it had been a 
miscalculation), or to permit the Army to 
proceed with development of its urgently 
needed medium-range and lesser-range mis- 
siles (when Russia already had them) as 
well as its assault aircraft and helicopters 
(finally resumed after years of frustration) 
and its right to long-range troop transports 
in adequate quantity. 

Occasionally, for all his efforts at re- 
straint, “Slim Jim” Gavin does feel com- 
pelled to drop a few shells in the vicinity 
of Charles E. Wilson, late Secretary of De- 
fense; Donald A. Quarles, the Deputy Sec- 
retary; Adm. Arthur W. Radford, late Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other 
targets. But the Pentagon’s ultimate deci- 
sions have had to be acceptable to the Com- 
mander in Chief, and, from a “strange ex- 
change” at a White House press conference, 
General. Gavin suggests plainly that. in 
blocking development of the Army’s 1,500- 
mile missile the President himself was in- 
sufficiently informed on what that impor- 
tant weapon (now belatedly again under- 
way) was intended for. 

If it is not the time for name calling, 
neither does the author think it one for con- 
cealing the Nation’s peril. He believes that 
the Soviets are ahead of us technically and 
militarily and continue to outmaneuver us 
diplomatically and strategically. He adds 
that “we are entirely able to do something 
about the situation if we have the will to 
do so, [but] first of all we must be honest 
in appraising our weaknesses.” His own ap- 
praisal of weaknesses in weapons, in organ- 
ization, in strategy and in ability to make 
decisions is merciless; his conviction of our 
national will is not apparent. 

For the immediate future he predicts that 
Russia will urge more summit conferences 
(Khrushchev's call of July 23 came when 
the book was on the press) and will make 
more proposals to disband NATO, SEATO, 
and the Baghdad Pact (newly wounded since 
the book’s completion), to stop West Ger- 
many’s arming and to end nuclear weapons 
testing—while Russia continues to widen 
the present margin in missiles. From Mos- 
cow’s continuing propaganda victories, he 
fears, will come a dwindling of our allies’ 
satisfaction with us, then our resultant im- 
patience with them, then a trend back 
toward a peevish isolationism. Moscow’s 
activities will continue in the psychoiogic 
and economic and political areas where so 
many Communist victories have been won 
in a peaceful context. 

An all-out war must always be guarded 
aaginst (and better than at present), but, 
like many other critics of Washington’s mili- 
tary policy, General Gavin thinks that 
limited wars are far more likely (if only by 
reason of their number thus far in the 
atomic age). Some of his bitterest criti- 
cism, therefore, is of the administration’s 
persistent policy of blocking the Army’s 
well formed program for radically improving 
the conventional forces that would be the 
principal instruments of a limited war. 
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If early in what he calls the decade of 
dilemma (1945-55) there had been '-proper 
attention to building up these forces (by 
tactical nuclear weapons, sky cavalry and 
increased airlift) rather than to concentrat- 
ing so tremendously on huge atomic war- 
heads, Gavin insists that Korea could have 
been quickly settled in our favor and Dien- 
bienphu averted. Further neglect of them 
will mean that we will “continue to be 
nibbled to death,” for heavy bombers do not 
help much in limited wars; “a thermonu- 
clear-equipped B-52 can contribute ‘little 
more to solution of a limited war than a 
155 milimeter gun to apprehension of a 
traffic violator® or “a tank to catching a 
pickpocket.” 

He plainly indicates, in fact, that many of 
the reappraisals during that decade of di- 
lemma were unfortunate and that (the Air 
Force will not like this) instead of separat- 
ing Air Force from Army in 1947 we should 
have recognized that airpower is effective as 
a component of our overall warpower, not 
as an independent entity. Airpower and 
landpower, like airpower and seapower, are 
inseparable. The Army and Air Force sep- 
aration proved very costly in Korea. And it 
was pressure from Air Force and industry, 
he maintains, that led to the exaggerated 
buildup of weapons now obsolescent at the 
cost of the limited-war weapons now needed. 

The decade of dilemma, as he sees it, has 
been followed by the decade of decision 
(1955-65), in which, unfortunately, too 
many decisions have been neither wise nor 
swift. Even the talk about a fire brigade 
has been just that—talk—and part of this 
may be because generalship in“a democracy 
is rife with compromise. 

Wedged into this stern discussion of a 
situation which Gavin regards as most omi- 
nous is a chapter on this resolute soldier’s 
early life. Orphaned at the age of 2, he was 
brought up by rough but kind Irish people 
in the Pennsylvania anthracite country. 
Hard at work at tender years, and his school 
over at the 8th grade, he was an Army 
recruit at 17. The Army opened his way 
to West Point. He caught up in studies 
by rising at 4 a. m. with lights out to cram 
on his recitations in the lavatory, where 
lights were on. 

His devotion to the Army and to West 
Point (his “Spartan mother’) has never 
flagged. It is that devotion which shines 
from every page of his book, and feeds the 
indignation with which he points to what 
he clearly thinks are grave dangers threat- 
ening the Nation in the critical years of 
his decade of decision. 





H. R. 13014 


SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 % 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I regret I 
was unable to support S. 4035 under the 
suspension of the rules. 

My basic reasons for objecting to 
the passage of the bill presented to the 
Congress under suspension was the re- 
newal of public housing projects which 
have already expired; which once again 
brings into focus the great windfalls 
received by promoters and corporate 
bodies under the construction of public 
housing units. 
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I did favor title 9 of S. 4035, which 
included the provisions relating to vet- 
erans’ direct loans in the amount of 
$100 million, which loans would not ex- 
ceed 43%4 percent as determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

It is my understanding that banking 
facilities in small communities are rath- 
er reluctant to loan money to veterans 
on mortgages of 30 to 40 years; there- 
fore, I believe that title 9 would have as- 
sisted veterans in small communities in 
obtaining loans directly from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

I respectfully request Mr. Speaker, 
that H. R. 13014, which contains all of 
the provisions of title 9 be brought up 
for consideration prior to the adjourn- 
ment of the 85th Congress, as I-believe 
there is an urgent need for the direct 
loan funds as contained in H. R. 13014. 





Conversion of Saline Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last month this body passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 135, to provide for the con- 
struction by the Department of the In- 
terior of five full-scale demonstration 
plants for the conversion of sea water 
and other saline or brackish waters, into 
water suitable for agricultural, indus- 
trial, municipal, and other beneficial 
uses. 

The importance of this experimental 
venture toward the establishment of a 
new source of fresh water can hardly 
be overestimated. Though this coun- 
try, from its earliest days, always had 
available an abundant supply of fresh 
water, the total supply of this water is 
@ more or less fixed quantity, and does 
not increase with the years. Its use, 
however, has increased over the years, 
and is still increasing—due to growth 
in population and tremendous industrial 
development—to the point where each 


succeeding year brings us closer and 


closer to the utilization of the maximum 
available supply. 

We are further told that the day is 
not far off, some predict it as early as 
1980, when this country must have avail- 
able a new and dependable source of 
fresh water, or suffer damaging short- 
ages. 

This situation has perhaps been more 
readily récognized in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, where an ade- 
quate and economical supply of fresh 
water has long been a serious problem 
than in many other parts of the country. 
This is evidenced by resolutions, that 
were recently adopted by the city com- 
mission of Brownsville, Tex., urging the 
location of 1 of these 5 research plants 
at Brownsville, Tex. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp, a resolution adopted 
the city commission of Brownsville, Tex 
on July 24, 1958. : 
There being no objection, the reso}y. 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
= Resolution 


Whereas Senate Joint.Resolution 135 pro. 
viding for construction of 5 plants for the 
conversion of sea water and brackish water 
for human use has been passed by the Uniteg 
States Senate and now is before the House; 
and 

Whereas said resolution authorizes the 
sum of $10 million for construction of such 
plants, together with such additional sums 
as may be necessary for their operation ang 
maintenance; and ; 

Whereas said resolution stipulates that at 
least one plant for conversion of sea water 
be located on the east or gulf coast of the 
United States, and at least one plant for 
treatment of brackish water in the arid 
areas of the Southwest; and 

Whereas there is tremendous need 
throughout the lower parts of the gulf coast, 
and particularly in the Brownsville and 
lower Rio Grande Valley region, for large 
supplies of water for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other beneficial purposes; 
and 

Whereas recurring shortages of water im- 
peril the general well-being and economic 
progress of the region and create roadblocks 
to expanding population, industry, and agri- 
culture; and — 

Whereas Congress has repeatedly recog- 
nized its responsibility in this vital field and 
is now again reaffirming that the problem 
must be solved speedily, realistically, and 
effectively; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city commission of 
Brownsville, Tex., in session this 24th day 
of July 1958, strongly urge the House of 
Representatives to approve resolution 135 
already passed in the Senate, to appropriate 
the necessary funds, and to authorize loca- 
tion of at least one such plant in the Browns- 
ville area; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this pe- 
tition be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House, 
the Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior Affairs, Members of Congress 
from the State of Texas, the Governor of 
Texas, and all others concerned with the 
welfare and progress of this region. 

THE Ciry COMMISSION 
M. M. Vicars, : 
Mayor, 
MIcvuEL P. (MIKE) CorTINAs, JR., 
City Commissioner, 
EMILIO CRIXELL, 
City Commissioner, 
Dr. JoHN R. PALMzER, Jr., 
City Commissioner, 
A. J. (Tony) CaRNESI, 
City Commissioner, 





Science Course on Film Beats 
Customary Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 
Mr. SIKES.. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the current focus on education and the 
undisputed need for developing our edu- 
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cational system, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing article from Gainesville, Fla., telling 
of the work being done at the University 
of Florida in enhancing educational] fa- 
cilities by offering expert science courses 
on film: . 

[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of July 20, 

1958] 


Science COURSE ON FiLM Beats CUSTOMARY 
Way—Cuicaco Test SHows New Toot Can 
STIMULATE ENTHUSIASM; NOTABLE STARS 
Hetp To INSTRUCT . 

(By Sid Goldberg) 


GAINESVILLE, Fza., July 19—Down in the 
basement of the University of Florida’s foot- 
pall stadium here a group of cameramen, 
script writers and educators are making a 
movie which will revolutionize classroom 
learning for thousands of high school stu- 
dents next year. , 

They are putting on film a complete course 
in high school chemistry—i60 half-hour 
lessons, When it is projected on classroom 
screens throughout the country, every stu- 
dent will have a front-row seat, watching 
and listening to Prof. John F. Baxter of the 
University of Florida. 

Experiments will be flawlessly performed, 
complex theories will be simplified through 
animated sequences, the broad significance 
of chemistry will be brought home by filmed 
visits to synthetics, filtration and refrigera- 
tion plants. 

When this project is completed, probably 
in October, it will represent the second com- 
plete science course ever put on film. The 
first, on physics, was completed last year by 
a University of California physicist, Dr. Har- 
vey White. Both are the products of Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Il, largest producer of educational films and 
the pioneer in the field. 

“A teacher with a film,” says William Ben- 
ton, Britannica board chairman, “is like a 
farmer with a tractor. He works with an edu- 
cational aid which helps students to learn 
more, gets them to read more after class. 
It is a tool which can turn an unenthusiastic 
_ into one of eager, participating stu- 

its.”” 

Effectiveness of the films is demonstrated 
by a test given Chicago high-school students 
in June last year. Some 692 students in their 
junior year took Professor White’s physics 
course—in addition to their regular cur- 
riculum. As a control, 906 students, in their 
senior year, took @ conventional physics 
course. r 

When a 140-question examination on phys- 
ies was given to both groups, the students 
who saw the films scored an average of 5.3 
points higher, despite their youth and heav- 
jer school program. . 

One reason for the good showing, accord- 
ing to Warren C. Everote, Britannica vice 
President, is that few, if any, high-school 
teachers can compete with Dr. White in 
knowledge of his subject, laboratory ex- 
Pertise, and teaching ability—the qualities 
for which he was chosen. « 

“For example,” Mr. Everote said, “when Dr. 
White wanted to demonstrate one of Sir 
Isaac Newton's laws—that ‘things at rest 
tend to remain at rest’—he pulled a table- 
cloth from under a set of dishes without 
disturbing the dishes. 

“Many high-school teachers try to dupli- 
cate this ‘magician’s trick,’ but with disas- 
trous results, usually forgetting to cut away 
the cloth’s hem. The result is that the teach- 
‘rt and students laugh off the faulty experi- 
ment and Newton’s theory remains a the- 
ory—not a proven fact.” 

The film makers go to great lengths to 
into” sa world—often the unseeable world— 
students aveatane Through time lapse, 
Ww @ plant grows from seed 


National Capital today: 
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to flower, all within 90 seconds; through slow 
motien, they can observe the split-second 
impact of a drop of milk as it hits a glass, 
or the explosion of a firecracker. 

The board of directors includes Adlai Ste- 
venson, Paul G. Hoffman, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, Beardsley Rumi, and Chairman Benton, 

Among the movie stars has been such nota- 
bles as historians Henry Steele Commager 
and Arnold Toynbee, physicists Willard F. 
Libby and the late Enrico Fermi, and politi- 
cal scientists Harold D. Lasswell and Hans 
Kohn. 





An Old Man, Sick and Forgotten, Starving 
in Nation’s Capital, Underscores Action 
of Congress in Defeating Food-Stamp 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, August 18, the 
House of Represengatives defeated a 
food-stamp plan which seemed to me to 
make sense. 

For several years we have been en- 
gaged in a vast humanitarian program 
all over the world to help feed the hun- 
gry of some 85 other countries through 
gifts of food out of our abundance. In 
that time we have distributed nearly 2 
billion pounds of food as gifts to the poor 
abroad under a program which is costing 
the: taxpayers of our own country be- 
tween $200 million or $300 million a year. 

In addition, we sell vast quantities of 
surplus food abroad, in feturn for their 
own currencies, which we then lend or 
give back to them for their own economic 
development. This, too, is a vast give- 
away to help feed the hungry of other 
lands. 

The food-stamp bill which was de- 
feated on Monday was a serious attempt 
to be similarly concerned about the hun- 
gry in our own country, and there are 
millions of Americans not now receiving 
adequate diets because of insufficient in- 
come. 

The food-stamp plan was defeated, the 
opponents charging that things are very 
good today just as they are. 

The sad fact of the matter is that 
things are not good—not goodat all. At 





‘the very time the food-stamp plan was 


being defeated on the floor of the House 
one of the great sculptors of our country, 
who has done busts of Popes and Presi- 
dents, was dying of malnutrition in the 
Capital City of rich America. 

While my heart goes out to the poor 
and starving of other countries, I think 
it is a mockery of our concern for the 
underprivileged to let people starve in 
the Capital of the richest Nation on earth 
while food lies rotting in our own ware- 
houses—food which costs us $1 million 
a day just for storage costs. 

I include an article from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of August 19, 1958, 
which shows the actual situation in our 
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Scuuprork Duric Is Back In His Srvpro 


Ernest Durig, proud artist.who’s hit hard 
times, is sticking close to his handiwork 
in the hopeless clutter of his one-room studio 
at 1740 N Street NW. 

The 62-year-old Swiss-born sculptor was 
taken to District of Columbia General Hos- 
pital last week suffering from malnutrition. 
He was treated but refused to be hospitalized. 

Mr. Durig is back in his disordered apart- 
ment with the unfinished unsold busts. * * * 
He exists on food brought to him by neigh- 
bors, who are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned. 
. SLEEPS NOW 


I don’t know what we're going to do with 
him,” one said. “He must have some friends 
from bettér days. * * * He’s better than he 
was. He’s sleeping, and he wouldn’t sleep 
before. But he can’t live like this.” 

As she was talking the old man woke up 
and sat up weakly on the edge of the bed. At 
the mention of hospital he shook his head. 

“For my character it is better if I stay 
here,” he said. “Everything will be all right. 
* * * I didn’t come home to feed my stom- 
ach. I don’t live on my stomach.” 


ONE DOLLAR 


While he was eating a bowl of soup 
brought by the neighbor, a letter arrived 
bearing the signature of an Austrian prin- 
cess with a local address. It had $1 inside. 

Mr. Durig said he didn’t know what to do 
with it, perhaps use it for a new studio. 

“This is my studio now,” he said wryly 
pointing to the disheveled room. 

Mr. Durig, who has done busts of Popes 
and Presidents, does not doubt the value of 
his work. 

“That with my name on it is good,” he 
said. “You can be sure that it will stand.” 





Palestine Arab Refugees May Not Be 
Palestinians at All 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include an article from the 
Los Angeles B’nai B’rith Messenger, 
which I believe sheds a new and most il- 
luminating light on the problem of re- 
patriation of Arab refugees. Because it 
represents a little published viewpoint, 
I am sure that my colleagues will find 
the article of interest, 

The article follows: 

Passing through Ness Ziona, a settlement 
of private orange growers, to the south of 
Tel Aviv, I noticed an odd looking structure 
set amongst the buildings of the village. It 
looked like a mosque, but was very prim- 
itive, as though made of mud. 

“What is that building?” I asked someone 


_ in the bus. 


“That’s the mosque belonging to the com- 
munity of Arabs from Egypt which used to 
live here. They came to work in the orange 
groves of Ness Ziona, and fied during the war 
of liberation.” 

It suddenly occurred to me: Are these ex- 
Egyptians from Ness Ziona among the Arab 
refugees who are sitting in the Gaza strip, 
and elsewhere, demanding to be repatriated 
to Palestine? 

And what about the laborers from the 
Hauran, who created a shanty town on the 
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outskirts of Jaffa, on either side of the Je- 
rusalem-Tel Aviv highway? For a few pi- 
astres those “Palestinian” patriots were al- 
ways ready to create a disturbance. Armed 
with stones and cudgels, they started the 
murderous assault on traffic which began the 
riots of 1936. Are these patriots and their 
offspring also among the Arab refugees de- 
manding to be returned to Palestine, at 
Jewish expense? ‘ 

And what about all the other Arabs who 
began pouring into Palestine from Syria, 
Lebanon, Trans-Jordan and Egypt, from 1920 
onward? It was a natural drift from coun- 
tries of depressed standards to the one coun- 
try in the Middle East where there was steady 
work, rising wages, and decreased death 
rate for their children. 

The Palestine Royal Commission Report 
of 1937 (known as the Peel Report) admits 
that no accurate estimate can be made of 
the number of Arabs who have come into 
Palestine from neighboring Arab lands and 
settled there. This, incidentally, reveals an 
astonishing carelessness to Arab immigra- 
tion as opposed to the pained anxiety with 
which the Palestine Administration counted 
every Jewish immigrant to Palestine. As 
many a bereaved family remembers, the au- 
thorities even sent refugees back to gas 
chambers, rather than admit one more than 
the “legal” limit. 

Whatever the number of Arab immigrants 
into Palestine, the Peel Report records that 
during the first 17 years of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home, the Arab population in Pales- 
tine increased over 50 percent. “These are 
remarkable figures,” the report admits, “‘espe- 
ciolly in view of the general belief that the 
population of Palestine under the Ottoman 

“regime was more or less stationary.” 

And so if the truth were known—which 
appears to be the last thing that the gov- 
ernments concerned seem to want known— 
most of the so-called Palestinian Arab ref- 
ugees are probably not Palestinian at all. 
These miserable people who have been kept 
in stagnation and decay, which is even a 
greater disgrace to the Western Powers, for 
it is they who have permitted the Arab gov- 
ernments to make political pawns of human 
beings—at Western expense—these people 
would not so easily have fied if they had real 
roots in Palestine. 


Bravo, Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting an editorial that ap- 
peared in the New York Mirror on Au- 
gust 18, 1958, concerning Mr. Farley, 
and also a statement made by Mr. Farley 
dated August 17, 1958. 

The article and statement follow: 
[From the New York Mirror of August 18, 
1958] 

Bravo, Jim FaRLEY 

James A. Farley, candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the United States Sen- 
ate, has put the issues of race and religion, 
= regards politics, exactly where they be- 
ong. 

Proud of his Irish ancestry, humbly de- 
vout as a Roman Catholic, Jim Farley in- 
dignantly resents the implication that race 
or religion could,*on the one hand, win fa- 
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vor for a candidate, or, on the other, bring 
about discrimination against him. He says: 

“In my opinion, the tenet ‘that neither 
race, color, creed nor class has base for 
either discrimination or advantage’ must 
not only be the realized law of the land, 
but the moral yardstick of our country, if 
we are to survive as a nation.” He says 
further: 

“I will not accept any nomination on the 
basis of the racial descent of the parents 
who bore me nor the church which will 
bury me. But, so help me God, as I will not 
be preferred, I will not be denied or see de- 
nied to any other American on the basis 
of any race, creed, color or sex, the funda- 
mental rights of all American citizens.” 

Well said—and it needed to be said. Poli- 
ticlans and smoke-filled-room boys please 
clip and save. 


STATEMENT BY JAMES A. FARLEY 


A most experienced, responsible and hon- 
orable political expert of the New York 
Times, Mr. Warren Weaver, Jr., has reported 
from Albany on the current status of the 
campaign for the Senatorial nomination of 
the Democratic Party. His report was 
printed on the front page of the New York 
Times of Friday, August 15. If this usually 
remarkably well-informed and scrupulously 
accurate journalist is correct, I regretfully 
state that there has been injected into this 
campaign the most pernicious and danger- 
ous factor since Mr. Justice Proskauer rose 
to the defense of the religion of Alfred E. 
Smith as irrelevant to his holding of high 
public office. I subscribe to this view com- 
pletely and for all races and creeds. I men- 
tioned it to the Young Democrats on July 
23, 1958, when I stated the following, which 
now has the greatest bearing upon some- 
thing far deeper than an issue of this cam- 
paign. These are my words, alongside of 
which I demand that the state of mind at 
Albany be measured. 

“It is true that the Democratic Party be- 
friended, nurtured and was the principal 
factor in the assimilation of the tens of 
millions of immigrants to the American way 
of life. But those who merely call this the 
‘melting pot’ completely miss the great Jef- 
fersonian principles involved. It was more 
than a mass melting pot; it was the Besse- 
mer converter of individual ability. It was 
not an equality, except of opportunity. The 
Democratic Party was-an equilibrium which 
brought to the top the specific qualities of 
the individual man. I am not talking in 
the abstract; Bernard Baruch went to City 
College. A United States Supreme Court 
Justice, Robert H. Jackson, went to Albany 
Night School. A great Governor, Alfred E. 
Smith, and a thousand others, had td fight 
their way through without advanced formal 
education. All of these men had to ex- 
press themselves through the Democratic 
Party, the only party which gives the two 
basie Jeffersonian guaranties—an equal 
chance and a fair referee. 

“I am at great pains to clearly convey this 
position because it is part of the heritage I 
intend to preserve. Neither race, color, 
creed, nor class has base for either discrimi- 
nation or advantage.” 

In my opinion, this tenet “that neither 
race, color, creed, nor class has base for 
either discrimination or advantage”’—must 
not only be the realized law of the land, 
but the moral yardstick of our country, if 
we are to survive as a Nation. 

. Now, according to Mr. Weaver—‘Gover- 
nor Harriman is supporting Thomas K. Fin- 
letter for the Democratic nomination, - but 
he is prepared to settle for Thomas E. Mur- 
ray. The Governor has told friends and as- 
sociates that Mr. Finletter, a former Secre- 


tary of the Air Force is the best qualified’ 


candidate and would make the strongest 


running mate with him on the party ballot 
this fall. - . 


“He has taken this position despite Mr 
. Finletter’s enthusiastic campaign for Adlai 


E. Stevenson for the Democratic presidentia] 
nomination 2 years ago.” 

If Mr. Weaver be correct, then the Goy.- 
ernor is deciding the race purely on the basis 
of his personal feelings, which I think be. 
neath the stature of his great office, but 
perhaps within his personal rights. It wil 
come as something of a shock to most Demo. 
crats that they must receive the persona] 
forgiveness of the Governor for supporting 
Governor Stevenson, but there is bare lati- 
tude for this small approach as within the 
Governor’s personal rights. 

But I too have my personal rights and 
when a journalist of Mr. Weaver’s stature is 
enabled to report as follows, I will fight to 
defend them. 

Mr. Weaver states: “The rationale now 
under consideration by Mr. Harriman rung 
like this: If the Farley wing of the party is 
to be mollified when its candidate is passed 
by, the Senate nominee must be a man who 
will appeal specifically to that group. 

“Mr. Harriman believes that Mr. Murray 
would meet this test. He is of Irish descent, 
@ prominent Roman Catholic layman and 
a successful businessman of considerable 
means who has seen Government service in 
Washington. All these are attributes he 
shares with Mr. Farley.” 

This clearly implies that the Democratic 
nominee, aside from his qualities as a man 
and as an American, must qualify by racial 
descent, by religion, and almost as bad, be 
a businessman of considerable means. 

When I told the Young Democrats in New 
York City on July 23, that neither race, 
color, creed, nor class has base for either 
discrimination or advantage, I meant it>~ 

I am of Irish descent and proud of it, 
more proud of it than I can easily say, 
but I do not urge my candidacy on the vot- 
ers of New York because I honor my father 
and my mother. 

I am a Roman Catholic, a very devout 
Roman Catholic, which is a matter between 
me, my church, and my God. 

Before my church and my God, I would 
consider it a sin to ask support in a tem- 
poral matter because I am of the Catholic 
faith. But, as certainly as I would accept 
no advantage as a Roman Catholic, I will 
fight to the end if I am discriminated 
against as a faithful.member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In my opinion, one who accepts temporal 
and political advantage because of his 
faith—any faith—is in poor position to com- 
plain if it is used in prejudice against him. 
I reject the principle of race or creed hay- 
ing any bearing on public office. 

As to being a successful businessman of 
considerable means, I cannot refrair from 
remarking that when Thomas Jefferson, the 
great founder of the Democratic Party died, 
his estate was insolvent. It will be an evil 
hour for this Republic—as it was for ancient 
Rome when the palace guard held the throne 
at auction for the highest bidder—when can- 
didates are selected on their financial ¢a- 
pacity. 

What I deeply resent, however, is the in- 
ference that those of my religion and racial 
descent would be mollified if these qualifi- 
cations are met, regardless of the candidate 
and that their preference of candidate be 
transferable on such basis. To tender such 
nomination, as mollification with notice that 
the -governor’s conscience dictated another 
choice as best for his country and his party, 
is an unparalleled misinterpretation of the 


Catholic faith as I understand it. No true. 


Catholic, as I understand it, under any cit- 
cumstances, asks any other being to do that 
which is against his conscience. +e 

I state here and now, that I am a canil- 
date for the United States Senatorial nomil 
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nation solely on my record, my personal ca- 

ity to hold that office, as an American, 
and only as an American, and because of the 
thousands of Democrats who believe that I 
am so qualified. I shall not discuss any 
other man’s religion, because that is a mat~ 
ter between him, his church-and his God, 
and all are beyond the power of the State— 
any State. Ishall not discuss racial descent, 
because I regard American citizenship as be- 
yond the accident of birth. In 48 years, I 
have dealt with every different race and 
creed, and all, and with good reason, are as 
proud of theirs as I am of mine. But I re- 
sent the inference, that Irish Catholics are 
mollified, as Americans if one of their num- 
per is selected primarily on the basis of their 
faith and lineage. 

This is a race for the United States Senate, 
not a raffle for my political oud. The 
symbol of the Democratic is the lov- 
able mule,. not a lurking jackal. 

Ido not consider this as in any way a per- 
sonal attack on the Governor. However, it 
is as forceful and forthright a statement as 
Ican make on a story about me on the front 
page of a great newspaper, the New York 


Times, involving my faith and my linéal - 


descent. That same Bill of Rights which de- 
fends me defends also the Governor. As I 
stated last Sunday, when as an if he speaks; 
he will have my most respectful attention. 
Throughout this campaign, however, spokes- 
men and reports of this kind have appeared 
against me. Left unnoticed by me, this first 
page story in a great and responsible news- 
paper by a journalist whose integrity its be- 
yond question, is, in my opinion, virtual 
notice to the delegates of the Democratic 
convention that they will suffer political re- 
prisal unless this pattern is effected. - 

I have no personal quarrel with the Gov- 
ernor and I sincerely hope that he has none 
with me. In every speech I have lauded his 
administration and his qualities as Governor. 
I have, most respectfully, asked that a cam- 
paign against me by inference and innuendo 
be avowed or discarded. 

In any event, it is my inflexible position 
that the time has passed when any political 
party can or should piece out a political 
ticket based on proportional representation 
of creeds or races. To follow this course is 
not to unite all as Americans, but to Balkan- 
ize our beloved country. 

As certainly as I would repel any nomina- 
tion of myself as Senator based on my Irish 
descent or my religion as a Roman Catholic, 
Ishould equally oppose any disqualification 
of any American on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or sex for any office in the land, includ- 
ing the American Presidency. 

I will not accept any nomination on the 
basis of the racial descent of the parents who 
bore me nor the church which will bury me. 
But, so help me God, as I will not be pre- 
ferred, I will not be denied or see denied to 
any other American on the basis of any race, 
creed, coior, or sex the fundamental rights 
of all American citizens. 





Right-To-Work Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Right-To-Work Law Praised in 
Indiana” by Mr. Steve Kalagian which 
in the Santa Monica (Calif.) 


} 
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Evening Outlook newspaper on July 15, 

1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

RicHT-To-WorkK LAw PRAISED IN INDIANA 

(By Steve Kalagian) 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Indiana, the second most 
unionized State in the Nation, likes its 
right-to-work law so much that both polit- 
ical and labor leaders are convinced that it 
will not even be an issue in the November 
election. 

The measure, which became law in. June 
1957 over the vigorous and sometimes violent 
opposition of the labor bosses, has not only 
brought more industry to Indiana but in- 
creased union membership as well. And 
there have been no strikes since its enact- 
ment. 7 

“The only labor strife we’ve,had has been 
between the CIO and AFL over unification, 
and a ‘shotgun wedding’ was finally brought 
about by the labor bosses in Washington,” 
Charles W. Bailey, secretary of the Indiana 
Right-to-Work Committee, said. 

Gov. Harold Handley, who allowed the 
right-to-work bill to become law without 
his signature a year ago, now is vigorously 
espousing its benefits. 

Declaring that Indiana’s law against com- 
pulsory union membership has not caused 
“any trouble that I know of during the year 
it has been on the books,” Handley says he 
is convinced that a national right-to-work 
law would not be inimical to the best in- 
terests of labor. 

Handley, the Republican nominee for 
United States Senator, is considered an as- 
tute politician and his support of right to 
work shows how popular the legislation is 
with the voters. 

Even the Democratic Party, which un- 
equivocally opposed the measure in 1956 as 
vicious legislation, has now seen fit to side- 
step the efitire issue. The party platform 
fails to mention right to work by name nor 
does it specifically call for its repeal. It 
merely pledges the Democrats to repeal all 
punitive and restrictive labor legislation. 

On the other hand, the Republican Party, 
which took no stand 2 years ago, now has 
become the greatest champion of right to 
work: 

; REVERSE TACTICS 

Organized labor, which had been pledged 
by its leaders to defeat at the polls every 
legislator who supported right to work, has 
completely reversed its tactics because of the 
overwhelming popular support for the law. 
While still dedicated to a program of re- 
taliation at the polls, labor tacticians are 
now attacking the legislators, not because 
they voted against compulsory union mem- 
bership but on strictly local issues, depend- 
ing on the county or area concerned. 

» Governor Handley expects labor officialdom 
to oppose him in his bid for the United States 
Senate but is confident that they will fail 
in their efforts to fool the Indiana voter. 

CONFIDENT OF ELECTION 

Convinced that he will be elected to suc- 
ceed the colorful and controversial Senator 
WILLIAM JENNER, who is retiring, the Gov- 
ernor said: 

“Good sense and intelligence knows the 


_ right-to-work law has been. beneficial to 


Indiana, particularly to organized labor. It 
is in keeping with the American tradition of 
freedom of choice and it has brought no de- 
struction of unionism as predicted by labor 
leaders. It has, instead, increased union 
membership and placed the control of 
unions in the hands of the individual mem- 
bers where it properly belongs.” 


Governor Handley, as well as other politi- - 


cal and_civil leaders, all pointed to the fact 
that because of the right-to-work law many 
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industries from neighboring Michigan are 
beginning to move to Indiana. 


INDUSTRY INTERESTED 


Lt. Gov. Crawford F. Parker, who as lieu- 
tenant governor heads the State’s industrial 
promotion department, said that before the 
Passage of right to work, requests from in- 
dustries interested in locating in Indiana 
totaled approximately 500 a year. In 1957 
this rose to 1,100 and already during the first 
months of this year there have been 1,300 
queries from out-of-State industries, many 
of these from Michigan. 

Even the man on the street—cab driver, 
bellhop, store clerk—shows no opposition to 
the law against compulsory unionism. 

One cabbie put it this way: 

“I suppose I should be against it because 
they (labor leaders) say they don’t like it. 
But I don’t see where it’s done any harm. 
I hate to admit it in a.way, but maybe it’s 
even done some good.” 





Noted Writer Hits Forced Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958" 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr Speaker, 
censorship of information and opinion, 
and a controlled and subservient press 
are among the principal weapons used 
by totalitarian governments to insure 
the suppression of their people. 
Through censorship they are able to 
color, slant, and completely distort the 
truth, with the result that only that 
information which furthers their own 
aims is made available to the public. 

For the past several years, those who 
have closely observed the American me- 
diums of mass communications have 


« been shocked to witness the organized 


pressure exerted by minority groups to 
the end that censorship, and suppres- 
sion of the truth has become an ac- 
cepted fact with many elements in the 
communications field. 

Not only has tremendous pressure 
been exerted on newspapers, magazines, 
radio-television, the motion-picture in- 
dustry, and book publishers, but pres- 
sure has likewise been brought to bear 
upon the creative and performing people 
in each of these industries. .Such or- 
ganizations as the NAACP, the ADA, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
other perverted groups have systemati- 
cally blacklisted, boycotted, and’ threat- 
ened with expulsion to oblivion, any in- 
dividual or medium which has dared to 
expose them or their causes for what 
they are. 

On August 6, the Metropolitan Her- 


ald, one of the outstanding newspapers, 


in my district, carried an excellent edi- 
torial which addresses itself directly to 
this problem. Under unanimous con- 
sent I insert this editorial herewith: 
Norep Wrirer Hits ForceD CENSORSHIP 


“Racial and religious minority groups are 
bringing organized pressure on American 
writers and publishing houses,” John Selby, 
noted New York novelist and editor, charged 
in a talk at the writers’ workshop in Athens 
this week. 
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Thus Mr. Selby brought out into the open 
something that many thoughtful observers 
have known for a long time, but his remarks 
were the first we’ve read in print by such a 
prominent literary figure. (And as sure as 
tomorrow comes he’ll be branded as a bigoted 
Nazi by this same motley crowd for telling 
the truth.) 

“Censorship efforts by such groups as the 
NAACP is making it-impossible for any bad 
character in a novel to be anything but a 
100 percent white American,” he declared. 

This has been true in the motion picture, 
radio, and television fields for a number of 
years. Negro actors, who dared portray a 
character, sneeringly referred to as an Uncle 
Tom, or a Mammy, have found themselves 
boycotted and blacklisted. The great ac- 
tress, Hattie McDaniel, an Oscar winner for 
her role in Gone With the Wind was on this 
un-American blacklist during the later days 
of her life. 

This same crowd had tried every means 
possible to bar Amos and Andy from the air. 
And while they have not been successful in 
this specific case, they have been far too 
successful in other radio, television, and mo- 
tion-picture cases. 

The brazen censorship, as Mr. Selby 
charges, is due to direct pressure by organ- 
ized minority groups. This is the same 
group who forced censorship of the works of 
Stephen Foster and the banning of Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 

Yet, there are liberal newspapers, some 
here in the South, that defend the NAACP 
and other such groups at every turn. They 
condemn any effort of white American citi- 
zens to defend themselves, to organize, or to 
stand up and fight against this sort of dicta- 
torship. 

A great majority of white citizens are tol- 
erant and understanding of the problems of 
minority groups. They do not want trouble 
and strife. Bigotry and hatred are not a 
part of their makeup. 

However, they can be pushed and shoved 
just so far. They will take just so much 
and then they will rise up and fight to the 
death for their rights, as George III found 
out. 

Censorship is the first step toward dicta- 
torship and the great majority of American 
citizens are not going to swallow censorship 
nor a dictatorship for long. And that time 
is fast approaching. 





Who Killed the Labor Reform Bill? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are asking who is re- 
sponsible for the defeat of major labor- 
management reform legislation in the 
85th Congress. In view of the shocking 
abuses revealed in the lengthy investi- 
gation of the McClellan committee and 
considering the 88 to 1 vote in the Senate 
favoring legislation designed to correct 
the abuses which the committee uncov- 
ered, it is difficult to understand the de- 
feat by the House of this same legisla- 
tion. The answer can be found in an 
objective, factual news account of yes- 
terday’s House action written by the 
highly respected New York Times re- 
porter, Mr. Joseph Loftus. I include at 
this point the article by Mr. Loftus in 
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the New York Times of this morning, 

August~19, 1958: 

LaBoR REFORM BiILt BEATEN IN HOUSE BY 
198-190 VoTE 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


WasHINGTON, August 18.—The House of 
Representatives refused today to suspend its 
rules and pass the Kennedy-Ives labor re- 
form bill. The vote was 198 to 190. The bill 
was 69 votes short of the two-thirds neces- 
sary for passage under suspension of the 
rules. It was 9 votes short of a majority. 

- The breakdown: 

For suspension and passage—149 Demo- 
crats, or 71 percent of the Democrats who 
voted, 41 Republicans, or 23 percent of the 
Republicans who voted. 

Against suspension and passage—61 Dem- 
ocrats, or 29 percent of the Democrats who 
voted; 137 Republicans, or 77 percent of the 
Republicans wh6 voted. 

Approximately 10 percent from each party 
was absent. 

BILL PASSED SENATE 88 TO 1 


Thus major labor legislation, deeply en- 
meshed in partisan politics, was set aside 
until next year at least. The Kennedy-Ives 
bill had passed the Senate on June 17 by a 
vote of 88 to 1. The sponsors were Senators 
JoHN F. KenNeDy, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, and Irvinc M. Ives, Republican, of 
New York. 

Both sponsors deplored the result. 
tor KENNEDY commented: 

“Only Jimmy Hoffa can rejoice at his 
continued good luck. Honest union mem- 
bers and the general public can only regard 
it as a tragedy that politics has prevented 
the recommendations of the McClellan com- 
mittee from being carried out this year.” 

Senator Ives said the decision “is an open 
invitation to all criminals to make the most 
of their opportunities in the labor-manage- 
ment field.” Declaring the bill “would have 
put Hoffa out of business,” he expressed be- 
lief that House Members were misled by what 
he called false propaganda from an unholy 
alliance. 

Senator Ives’s mention of James R. Hoffa, 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, referred to many of his associa- 
tions and application to them of a provision 


Sena- 


* of the bill that would have barred from union 


office former convicts whose voting rights as 
citizens had not been restored. Also, a re- 
lated provision would exclude from union 
office for 5 years anyone who falsified the 
annual reports required by the bill. 

The unholy alliance comment referred to 
the fact that the bill had been opposed by 
the major employer organizations on the one 
hand and several unions on the other. These 
unions included the Teamsters, the United 
Mine Workers, the United Steelworkers, and 
some of the railroad unions. 


THREE MAJOR OBJECTIONS 


The employers had three major objections: 
The bill would soften the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Law in several particulars; it would require 
annual reports on expenditures for certain 
types of labor-relations activities, a provi- 
sion they contended would jeopardize all 
employee communications; it did not go far 
enough in curbing unions in certain areas, 
such as secondary boycotts. 

Labor law reform will be one of the major 
domestic issues in the fall campaign and 
both sides were at great pains to make a 
record for that purpose in the limited but 
sometimes corrosive debate today. 

Shouts of hypocrisy and political exercise, 
boos and horselaughs resounded in the 
nearly filled Chamber. - Even Speaker Sam 
RaysuRN did not escape unscathed. 

The Speaker had held the bill for 40 days, 
and then, giving it up for dead, referred 
it 3 weeks ago to the Education and Labor 
Committee for quiet burial. 
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Then a gibe by James P. Mitchell, Secrg. 
tary of Labor, at certain congressional leaders 
for surrendering so early on the bil) riled 
Mr. RaysurN. He promised advocates that 
he would recognize @ motion to suspend the 


rules and pass the bill. It is an unusuaj 


procedure for .a major bill when it is opposeq 
by the committee chairman. It mean a 99. 
minute limit on debate on each side and g 
prohibition on amendments from the floor, 

Representative CHarRLEs A. HALLEcK, of 
Indiana, the Republican floor leader, chided 
the Speaker for letting the bill come up un. 
der suspension procedure after holding it 49 
days, saying “I’m surprised he would 
along with something of this character.” 

That the issue and platform is now party. 
wide and not simply the decision of a few 
congressional leaders became clear when 
Representative WaLTer H. Jupp, Republican, 
of Minnesota, announced that he had been 
authorized by Secretary Mitchell to say, “It 
is a bad bill.” 

Mr. Jupp said the Secretary had told him 
today that the transcript of his public com. 
ments would show that he had said there 
should be House hearings on the Kennedy. 
Ives bill and corrections made in it, 





Flood Control Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
just 3 years ago tomorrow that devastat- 
ing hurricane Diane struck the Northeast 
area with its. torrential rains, which 
spread havoc and destruction through- 
out an area of several hundred miles. 

The heavy rains left a trail of broken 
homes, devastated communities, and the 
tragic loss of many lives. Southern New 
England bore the brunt of this great 
disaster, and many communities in cen- 
tral Massachusetts, in my district, were 
stricken. 

It is heartening to me, Mr. Speaker, to 
report to the House that central Massa- 
chusetts is now entering an era where 
we have in progress flood prevention 
works to furnish some considerable de- 
gress of protection against future floods. 

Three years after the August 1955 
floods central Masachusetts has seen the 
completion of two vital flood-control 
dams and reservoirs—Barre Falls and 
Buffumville—the initiation of construc- 
tion of the Hodges Village dam and res- 
ervoir, the continued progress of the 
East Brimfield dam and reservoir, and 





the Worcester diversion tunnel, the ini- 


tiation of the Ware local protection proj- 
ect, the allocation of funds to complete 
the preconstruction planning of West- 
ville, and a new construction start, de- 
spite the budgetary freeze, of the West 


Hill dam and reservoir. In all, about 


$10 million will be channeled into flood 

prevention for central Massachusetts 

this year. ae 
We are making good progress in effee- 


tuating an adequate Seod-cnmarol ae 4 


gram for central Massachusetts, 5 


wish to reiterate my deep appreciation to 
the members of the House Appropria- — 
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tions Committee and the Congress for 
their assistance in bringing about such 
gratifying results. 

True, not all of our fidod-prevention 
problems have been solved and there re- 
mains much work to be done before the 
central Massachusetts area can be pro- 
vided with some assurance that the 
rains of another hurricane Diane can 
be curbed to prevent a repetition of the 
heavy floods of 1955. 

One particularly troublesome area 
which continues to have my deep atten- 
tion and study is the Three Rivers sec- 
tion of Palmer. The Barre Falls proj- 
ect, by reducing the flood flow of the 
Ware River, will benefit Three Rivers, 
but there is still the need for harnessing 
the Quaboag River, which spread severe 
damage throughout its basin in 1955 as 
its swollen waters raced through the 
Brookfields, the Warrens, and Palmer 
to converge with the Ware and Swift 
Rivers at Three Rivers. 

The Three Riverr area will benefit 
from flood-control appropriations this 
year because $95,000 is being provided 
to complete the $294,000 flood study of 
the Connecticut Basin started after the 
1955 floods. Tributaries of the Connecti- 
cut River, which include the Chicopee 
River, have been designated for special 
survey by the Army engineers. 

Last month I requested Brig. Gen. 
Alden K. Sibley, the New England di- 
vision engineer, for a status report on 
Three Rivers. His reply fellows: 

In reply to your inquiry of July 2, 1958, 
requesting information regarding a Public 
Law 685 project on the Chicopee and Qua- 
boag Rivers at Three Rivers (Palmer), Mass., 
studies are currently in progress. 

Our hydraulic studies have thus far estab- 
lished the need for removal of the New Eng- 
land Power Co. dam, the replacement of the 
Bridge Street Highway Bridge, the modifi- 
cation of the Central Vermont Railroad 
bridge and the Main Street Highway Bridge, 
and the deepening and widening of the 
channel. The cost of the work and its eco- 
nomic justification remains to be deter- 
mined. - 

In the event that a project for Three Rivers 
turns out to be economically justified but 
exceeds the Federal cost limitation of $400,- 
000 of Public Law 685, it will be included in 
the Interim Report on the Chicopee River 
Basin for consideration by the Congress. 


Ny report is scheduled for submission this 


In addition, I have received previous 
assurances from the New England divi- 
Sion engineer’s office that further in- 
vestigations in the Quaboag River Basin, 
under the Northeast Flood Study pro- 
gram, will be made with a view to find- 
ing one or more dam site locations which 
Will provide sufficient flood reductions to 
Make them feasible of construction. 

The authorized, but unconstructed, 
West Brookfield reservoir, the proposed 
site for which: lies upstream from West 
Brookfield, has been found economically 
unfeasible by the ers. After 
the August 1955 floods, the engineers re- 
viewed this authorized project and de- 
termined that the West Brookfield proj- 
€ct should not be constructed because 
the topographie conditions in the pro- 
Posed reservoir area make it a natural 
flood control reservoir in times of flood 


€ven without an artificial dam across 
the valley, 
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Another area in my district of deep 
concern to me is the Fitchburg-Leo- 
minster area where the Nashua River 
has been a periodic flood problem. This 
area also will benefit from flood survey 
funds made available by this Congress. 

General Sibley recently, assured me 
that his office will begin in a few months 
studies ang investigations for the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive survey re- 
port on flood control for the Merrimack 
River Basin. The Nashua is part of this 
basin and I have urged the Army Engi- 
neers to give full attention to trying to 
alleviate possible flood conditions along 
the Nashua. 

The Blackstone River Basin has been 
given detailed intensive study, still con- 
tinuing, to determine what further proj- 
ects may be necessary and I am confident 
that every feasible measure of additional 
assistance authorized by Federal law will 
be ultimately forthcoming, 

It has been a great privilege indeed 
for me to play a humble part in these 
great undertakings for our people and 
I am proud and thankful to the many 
in and out of public life whose unselfish 
and constructive efforts have made such 
noteworthy progress possible in the short 
span of 3 years. 





The.“Right To Work” After Age 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, age dis- 
crimination in hiring confronts millions 
of Americans, and the regrettable fact 
is that discrimination seems to have 
spread insidiously until today citizens of 
only 40 years, and sometimes younger, 
are not hired because they are too old. 

I consider such reasoning on the part 
of the employer or employing firm un- 
founded in the vast majority of cases. 

This is the reason I introduced H. R. 
10455 on February 3, 1958. It is a bill to 
prohibit.discrimination because of age 
in the hiring and employment of persons 
by Government contractors. Fourteen 
Members of this Hause have introduced 
this bill, which is identical to S. 3188, 
introduced by Senator RicHarp NeEv- 
BERGER and initially cosponsored by Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse and eight other 
Members of the Senate. 

Identica] legislation was introduced in 
the House January 30, 1958, by Repre- 
sentative At ULLMAN. Similar bills have 
been introduced by Representative 
Reuss (H. R. 10502), Representative 
Bennett of Michigan (H. R. 10594), Rep- 
resentative O’Hara (H. R. 10806), Rep- 
resentative Moore (H. R. 10866), Repre- 
sentative ZaBLock1 (H. R. 10979), 
Representative Prick (H. R. 11053), 
Representative Bray (H. R. 1112), Rep- 
resentative CoLLier (H. R. 11114), Rep- 
resentative Gray (H. R. 11420), Repre- 
sentative Barine (H. R. 11542), Repre- 
sentative SANTANGELO (H. R. 11637), and 
Representative WHARTON (H. R. 12940). 
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It. is my belief that legislation of this 
type can go a long way in curbing age 
discrimination in hiring. The creditable 
work of the Eagles in pointing up such 
legislative need is very commendable. 

Many of my constituents are con- 
cerned about the growing employer ten- 
dency to shelve the older. workers. I 
believe it is obvious that their concern is 
ours. 

A good analysis of the problems con- 
fronting the older worker and his em- 
ployer may be found in the editorial Age 
and a Job, by Charles V. Stanton, editor 
of the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review. 
A cogent commentary on the foresight of 
Oregon’s Governor, Robert D. Holmes, in 
setting up a State council on aging ap- 
pears in Editor Ralph Stuller’s The Prob- 
lem of Aging from the August 14, 1958, 
Coquille Valley Sentinel. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include both 
articles and H. R. 10455. 

The articles and bill follow: 

[From the Roseburg News-Review of 
August 14, 1958] 
AGE AND A JOB 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 


Mrs. Anna M. Lynes, 1082 Malheur Ave- 
nue, N. E., Roseburg, writes a letter I believe 
deserves more than ordinary attention. It 
is the type of letter of which I receive many 
copies. 

But, 
story: 

“Recently when my application for position 
of bookkeeper was made at a well known firm, 
with a retail store in Roseburg, I was ad- 
vised that they do not hire employees over 
50 years of age. , 

“For the past 13 years I have been em- 
ployed locally and was advised that my work 
was entirely satisfactory. Since that firm 
closed out its business, I have been looking 
for employment elsewhere and find that 
age is a factor when applying for work. 

“If all business firms follow the attitude 
of the firm mentioned above, what happens 
to the employee past 50 years of age who is 
able and needs to continue work? Too young 
to retire, and too old to work. 

“Perhaps it would be well for firms with 
attitudes like that above to look for their 
patronage from those who are under 50 years 
of age.” 

Mrs. Lynes differs from most writers in 
that she does not spell out the name of the 
firm that rejected her application. Most 
writers are obviously unhappy. They write 
for revenge. They want the newspaper to 
blast the offending business. 

TWO SIDES TO QUESTION 


As I have stated previously, I get many 
letters from people turned down for jobs. 
Many of these people aren’t 50 years old. 
Some are only 45 years of age. 

But there is something to be said for the 
employer. 

Many firms have pension and welfare 
funds. If a person more than 45 years of age 
is accepted for work, the firm’s payments 
immediately increase. Furthermore, most 
of these pension plans have an enforced re- 
tirement clause at 65 years of age. Thus, the 
firm has only a limited service from the 
older employee. The younger applicant 
offers possibility of working more years and 
of saving dollars for the business. 

In some cases the firm does not yet have 
pension and welfare programs. But evéry 
business fears that it will be forced to adopt 
such a policy and that it will be penalized 
for each older person it employs. 

Another factor is the social-security pay- 
ment, beginning at age 65, which limits a 


first, let’s let Mrs. Lynés tell her 
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great many people in the number of years 
they will work. 

Altogether, there are many reasons that 
compel the employer to give preference to 
the younger worker, strictly for economic 
reasons. 


















































































OLDER WORKERS NEEDS HELP 


But what about these older workers? We 
know a considerable numberof people from 
45 years on up who want jobs but can’t find 
them. It has been shown time and again 
that the older worker usually is a superior 
employee, is a better producer and spends 
more time on the job. He makes money for 
his employer. But, at the same time, if the 
employer has a welfare and pension fund, 
the older employee costs him money despite 
his superior production. 

I’m sure I don’t know the answer. I know 
of men forced out of work at 65 years who 
easily could have maintained their jobs for 
10 or 15 more years. They still are in good 
physical shape. They are in excellent mental 
condition. Their age and experience was of 
great help in the type of work they were 
doing. Yet, they’ve been turned out to pas- 
ture. The State and the communities are 
losers when these men aren’t permitted to 
do the type of work for which they are best 
fitted. 

Mrs. Lynes offers us a good example of an 
able, well-qualified person having difficulty 
getting a job. I can’t find it in my heart to 
criticize the employer, because I know his 
problem. At the same time I am most sym- 
pathetic with the plight of the worker. 

There are two sides to this question. 
Something should be done, and soon, it 
seems to me, whereby this problem will be 
eliminated. 





[From the Coquille Valley Sentinel of August 
14, 1958] 


THE PROBLEM OF AGING 


One of Gov. Robert Holmes’ best acts, 
we think, has been to set up a commission 
to study the problems of the older citizens. 
The group has, so far, been functioning in 
the manner of a fact-finding group and, in 
so doing, has gathered up much valuable in- 
formation which can be used later in its 
work. 

The problem of the later years is one that 
is growing constantly more serious. During 
the past few weeks we have been confronted 
with nearly a dozen citizens over 55 who have 
been laid off their jobs on the basis of age 
and replaced with younger people. 

We are also told that even 40 and 45 is 
considered too old by some large employers. 

Large manufacturing plants are looking 
askance at the older citizens despite the fact 
that all statistics prove them better workers, 
less .accident prone, more apt to be on the 
job every day, and more cooperative. 

Governor Holmes has done much for Ore- 
gon that is not of headline variety appeal. 
One is his attention to the problem of senior 
citizens. He deserves praise for being well 
ahead in the general thinking of this prob- 
lem. Oregon will have answers in the next 
few years when the total number of people 
over 60 has skyrocketed. 


H. R. 10455 


A bill to prohibit discrimination because 
of age in the hiring and employment of 
persons by Government contractors 
Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 

of the act entitied “An act to provide con- 

ditions for the purchase of supplies and the 
making of contracts by the United States, 

and for other purposes”, approved June 30, 

1936, as amended (41 U. S. C. 35-45), is 

amended (1) by striking out “and” follow- 

ing the semicolon in subsection (d), (2) by 
striking out the period at the end of sub- 
section (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 

“; and”, and (3) by adding at the end 

thereof a new subsection as follows: 
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“(f) That the contractor will not impose 
any requirement or limitation of maximum 
age with respect to the hiring or employ- 
ment of persons, except such requirements 
or limitations, in accordance with regula- 
tion prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, 
relating to specific jobs or types of employ- 
ment as are reasonably designed to protect 
older workers from tasks which they could 
not ordinarily because of their age be ex- 
pected to perform safely or efficiently.” 





Endorsement of Klamath Reservation 
Purchase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Oregonian of Portland is another of 
the Oregon daily newspapers which was 
steadfast in its advocacy of a Klamath 
Reservation purchase bill that would 
be fair to the Indians, and also protec- 
tive of such vital natural resources as 
the great pine forest and the waterfowl 
marsh. 

On its editorial page of August 13, 
1958, the Oregonian published an edi- 
torial entitled “Klamath Bill Repair 
which expresses satisfaction with the 
sustained-yield provisions restored to 
the measure in Senate-House confer- 
ence committee. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this pertinent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

KLAMATH BILL REPAIRED 


The Senate-House conference agreement 
on the Klamath Reservation bill restores 
acceptable language for sustained yield re- 
quirements in marketing of the pine tim- 
ber to be sold to private buyers or bought 
and marketed by the Government through 
the Forest Service. This represents a sub- 
stantial victory for the bipartisan team of 
Eisenhower administration officials of In- 
terior and Agriculture and Democratic Sen- 
ator RicHArD L, NEUBERGER, of Oregon. 

Unless another hitch develops on- the 
floor of the House or Senate, the bill will 
go on the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
and be assured of passage in its present 
form. If adopted, it will save the Klamath 
Indian forest from a liquidation sale under 
terms of the 1954 act and‘provide for sus- 
tained yield in perpetuity. 

The House had seriously weakened the 
bill by eliminating the term “sustained 
yield” and adding other language. Chair- 
man Harey fought angrily for this version 
in conference. He was finally prevailed 
upon to sign the compromise conference re- 
port signed by the five Senate conferees last 
Thursday, and other House conferees 
quickly followed suit. 

The bill now calls for management of the 
forest “according to sustained yield. pro- 
cedures so as to furnish a continuous sup- 
ply of timber.” This language fully satis- 
fies the United States Forest Service and 
Department of Interior. Adoption now 
seems assured and Congress will be relieved 
to have this Oregon legislation off the 
decks. 


Federal Airport Act 
SPEECH 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 


bill now before this House (S. 3502) to’ 


amend the Federal Airport Act seeks to 
extend the time for making grants un- 
der the provisions of such act and is en- 
titled to havé the support of this House. 

The bill comes before the House with 
the unanimous support of the commit. 
tee. The subject has had most carefy] 
study. It represents the combined effort 
not only of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce but also all of the 
organizations and representatives of all 
interested parties, including State avia- 
tion officials, mayors of municipalities, 
large and small, Airline Pilots Associa- 
tien, the Air Transport Association, nu- 
merous aviation associations, and others, 
It truly represents the combined wisdom 
of all the outstanding aviation experts 
in this country. It likewise has the sup- 
port of James R. Durfee, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The bill seeks to meet a growing and 
ever expanding air transport ‘industzy. 
Fhe original act was enacted in 1946 to 
assist local communities in the develop- 
ment of a national system of public air- 
ports adequate to meet the needs of civil 
aviation. During the years that have 
intervened airport assistance programs 
have had ups and downs. As a resulta 
study was made by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
in 1953. It recommended a continuation 
of the Federal program. 

The granting of adequate appropria- 
tion has been most unsatisfactory. Be- 
cause of this the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce took 
the matter in hand and in 1955 approved 
amendments tb the act. These amend- 
ments were approved by the Congress 
and the President. During the interven- 
ing years to 1958, because of the amend- 
ments, more regular and satisfactory ap- 
propriations have been provided, at the 
rate of $63 million for each of the 3 sut- 
ceeding fiscal years. Authority under 
this legislation expires this fiscal year. 
It is because of this fact and the proven 
inadequacy of the existing limit of 
appropriations at $63 million per year 
meet the demands of the present aif 
transport system, and particularly be- 
cause of the coming into use of jets that 
the Committee has reported the bill now 
before us and asks for its approval. The 
present bill raises the amount of 
appropriations to $100 million per yeat 
for the next 5 years. This will be a 
appropriated program for expansion 
our airport system to be adopted.. 

The extent to which air commerce ls 
expanding is astonishing. In 1946, ow 
domestic airlines carried over 12 
passengers nearly 6 billion miles. = 
year they carried 44 million 
more than 26 billion miles. 
operations, 
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flights, jumped from 4 million to some- 
thing over 16 million during this same 
riod. 
MThe Civil Aeronautics Administration 
forecasts that by 1960 this traffic will 
increase to 66 million passengers and 
35 billion passenger-miles; by 1965 to 93 
million passengers and 49 billion pas- 
senger-miles; by 1970, to 118 million pas- 
sengers and 60 billion passenger miles. 

Air cargo has also shown an impres- 
sive increase over the years. Since 1946 
this traffic has increased more than four- 
fold and in 1957 totaled 583 million ton- 
miles. The CAA forecasts that by 1960 
air-cargo traffic will increase to approxi- 
mately 600 million ton-miles and by 1970 
to 1.6 billion ton-miles. 

The CAA reports that today the gen- 
eral aviation fleet exceeds 65,000 active 
aircraft and predicts that by 1960 this 
general aviation fleet will increase to 
almost 70,000 active aircraft, by 1965 to 
89,000 aircraft and by 1970 to 107,000 
aircraft which will fly 18.1 million hours 
annually. That can only mean increased 
aircraft movements both in the air and 
on the ground. Such movements—ar- 
rivals and departuresthe CAA reports 
totaled 16 million in 1957 and is expected 
to increase to 22 million in 1960, 30 mil- 
lion in 1965 and 35 million in 1970. 
~ Figures such as I have given from 
CAA reports are staggering. It seems 
fantastic that an industry of this mag- 
nitude could have grown from the hum- 
ble beginning of the Wright brothers at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. But there it is and 
it demands all the consideration that can 
be given to it. 

Thus it can be readily seen and ap- 
preciated that proper governmental 
planning for the needs of air transpor- 
tation cannot be neglected. The cost 
is great. It cannot be carried entirely 
by local communities. It needs the help 
of the Federal Government. The expan- 
sion and improvement of our national 
airway system is not only necessary for 
the proper use of our commercial planes 
but also a necessity—an extreme neces- 
sity—as a part of our national-defense 
system for the use of our military planes, 
both in times of peace and in war emer- 
gency. This bill is a recognition of the 
need and an effort to meet the need in 
& Manner that will provide adequate air- 
port facilities for the present and meet 
the needs of the future as they develop. 

The bill is entitled to have the sup- 
I am certain it 
will have the approval of the President. 
2 as good bill and should be enacted 

aw. 





United ‘States Policy in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL ° 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
entitled “His Finest Hour” and “America 
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Doesn’t Surrender,” published in the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of August 14, 
1958. The editorials commend President 
Eisenhower upon his position before the 
United Nations, and also upon the posi- 
tion which he stated so emphatically 
concerning our policy in the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed ‘in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

His Finest Hour 

Nothing could be clearer than America’s 
position on peace, security, and progress in 
the Middle East, as President Eisenhower yes- 
terday defined it. And’'if the U. N. does not 
move to implement it in full consciousness of 
duty and opportunity it will be defaulting on 
an obligation which no member land of 
conscience can deny. 

Only the blind could fail to see the line 
sharply drawn between this presentation of 
fact and principle—assertive of security 
guaranties for the small nations—and the 
wild mouthings of Gromyko to the effect that 
this constitutes aggression. That Mr. Eisen- 
hower in paragraph after paragraph scored a 
direct hit is evidence from the source of the 
yelps. 

As he said, “If it is made an international 
crime to help a small nation maintain its in- 
dependence, then indeed the possibilities of 
conquest are unlimited. We will have nulli- 
fied the provisions of our (U. N.) Charter 
which recognizes the inherent right of col- 
lective self-defense. We will have let loose 
forces that could generate great disasters. 
The United Nations has, of course, a pri- 
mary responsibility to maintain not only 
international peace, but also security.” 

To that fact, bearing directly on the call 
to this assembly, the President’s message was 
addressed. Along with it the corollary prin- 
ciple of self-determination by the peoples— 
in this case the Arab Nations—whose survival 
as independent, national entities, is at stake. 

That is not a revised position of the United 
States. A common principle has guided this 
policy; notably, that “aggression, direct or 
indirect, must be checked before it gathered 
sufficient momentum to destroy us all— 
aggressor and defender alike.” 

In redefining this concept, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive minced no words. “I would be less 
than candid,” he said, “if I did not tell you 
that the United States reserves, within the 
spirit of the charter, the right to answer 
the legitimate appeal of any nation—particu- 
larly small nations.” 

That occurred in the case of Lebanon, 
immediately at hand. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, the United States appealed to the U. N. 
to assume the patrol task for which these 
troops were sent. That was blocked by a 
Soviet veto. 

The Arab countries assuredly know Amer- 
ica’s concern for the sovereignty for which 
they are striving—the consideration, that is, 
for legitimate undertakings to that end, and 
the respect for aspirations that do them 
credit. No leader among them, or alliance 
of leaders, could have read into this message 
a sinister design. On the contrary, it was a 
declaration of concern for their freedom, and 
with that a formula for joint action to help 
build, under their auspices, an economic 
structure meeting their primary human 
needs. 


Again it is pertinent to quote the Presi- 
dent: “A true Arab rennaissance can only 
develop in a healthy human setting. Mate- 
rial progress should not be an overriding 
objective in itself; but it is an important 
condition for achieving higher human, cul- 
tural and spiritual objectives.” 

That is adequate answer to the Soviet alle- 
gation that along the Communist road lies 
progress from want and misery. It is the 
assurance of deeds, along with words. For 
Mr. Eisenhower not only introduced it as a 
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topic; he presented the means to that end. 

A peace program indeed; a framework of 
policy and action by which both clouds and 
tension could be lifted from an apprehensive 
world in the knowledge that mankind col- 
lectively was striving to banish the condi- 
tions that make for war. When develop- 
ment and human progress are the objectives, 
and strength exists to combat mutually the 
inroads of conspiratorial assault, it would 
be a gain for the very purpose for which the 
U. N. exists. 

There are six major elements in the pro- 
gram yesterday laid down: (1) United Na- 
tions concern for Lebanon; (2) United 
Nations measures to preserve peace in Jor- 
dan; (3) an end to the fomenting from 
without of civil strife; (4) a United Nations 
Peace Force; (5) a regional economic devel- 
opment plan to assist and accelerate im- 
provement in the living standards of the 
Arab peoples; (6) steps to avoid a new arms 
race spiral in the area. 

They are points belonging together—to be 
considered as a whole, understanding that 
as a U. N. responsibility one objective cannot 
wholly succeed without the other. 

It needs to be stated again and again, that 
this world of individual nations is not going 
to be controlled by any one power or group 
of powers. It is not going to be committed 
to any one ideology. We must be, by the 
very nature of the case, a world community 
of sovereign powers, and of open societies. 

That solemn note concluded the Presi- 
dent’s speech: “We must then seek with new 
vigor, new initiative, the path to a peace 
based on the effective control of armaments, 
on economic advancements and on the free- 
dom of all peoples to be ruled by govern- 
ments of their choice. Only thus can we 
exercise the full capacity God has given us 
to enrich the lives of the individual human 
beings who are our ultimate concern, our 
responsibility, and our strength.” 

The President excelled himself in what 
probably was the greatest speech of his 
career. The depth of his convictions, the 
breadth of his appeal to conscience, realism 
and courage, the vigor of his presentation— 
no wonder he stands as the personal sym®Bol 
of his nation and the figure of leadership in 
the free world. 

It was his finest hour. 





AMERICA DoESN’T SURRENDER 


Of the planting of rumors and the mo- 
ronic speculation of defeatist theorizers, 
apparently there is no end. But President 
Eisenhower has moved swiftly to check and 
demolish, a-borning, one that could only 
have hatched in the incubator of idiocy. It 
is. the report that officials are studying the 
possibility of surrender by the United States 
in a nuclear war. 

Granting that such is purely academic, it 
would violate every premise of fact and con- 
science on which principle, courage, and 
conviction rest. It angers not only the 
President, but every American who has 
fought for liberty. 

The Chief Executive did not stand before 
the world yesterday as an exponent of ap- 
peasement, or as one thinking in terms of 
compromise with the forces of murderous 
destruction. Neither he nor his Nation has 
subscribed to any surrender theory, and does 
not now. Nor does defeatism, even as a 
theory, figure in the contemplation of any 
task ahead—even if the time should ever 
come that as the defender of human liberty 
America stands alone. 

It is not surprising that the very mention 
of such defeatist speculation, however theo- 
retical, incensed the President to the boiling 
point. The overwhelming majority of 170 
million Americans share his anger. Anyone 
giving credence to this poison of heart and 
spirit, calculated to beget premonitions and 
doubt, is a candidate for the booby hatch 
and overripe for it. 
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Comments by State Corporation 
Commission of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herein certain com- 
ments by the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Kansas: 

COMMENTS BY STATE CORPORATION 
COMMISSION OF KANSAS 


(United States of America, Federal Power 
Commission—In the matter of notice of 
proposed rulemaking re nonacceptability 
of rate filings based upon State prescribed 
minimum prices; Docket No. R-168) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The concern of the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Kansas with rulemaking of the 
Federal Power Commission in relation to rate 
filings reflecting the influence of State 
minimum price orders is necessarily different 
from that of the individual concerns of pro- 
ducers, transmission companies, distributors, 
or ultimate consumers. This presentation is 
confined to comments and suggestions di- 
rectly affecting the statutory duties of the 
Kansas Corporation Commission, as a pub- 
lic regulatory body, in relation to the Kan- 
sas Hugoton Field. 

It is important to remember at the out- 
set that the Kansas commission, in making 
the State minimum price order in question, 
was not acting in its ratemaking capacity 
under the Kansas utility statute, but was 
acting solely in its capacity as a conserva- 
tion body regulating the production and con- 
servation of natural gas. 

In 1945, the Kansas Legislature enacted 
the act relating to the production and con- 
servation of natural gas which placed upon 
the Kansas Corporation Commission the duty 
of protecting the correlative rights land- 
owners, producers, and gas purchasers and 
the further duty of conserving gas and pre- 
venting waste for the protection of con- 
sumers and the public generally. 

The statute prohibits the production of 
natural gas in such manner and under con- 
ditions and for such purposes as to consti- 
tute waste, and defines waste as including 
economic and underground, as well as physi- 
cal, waste. Economic waste, enjoined by 
the statute, includes -the inefficient use of 
gas. 

The statute, in protecting correlative 
rights, requires regulation which will pre- 
vent the inequitable or unfair taking of gas 
from a common’ reservoir and which will 
prevent unreasonable discrimination in fa- 
vor of or against any producer therein. It 
also requires the prevention of current or 
ultimate disproportionate production. 

The statute requires the Kansas commis- 
sion to promulgate such rules or regulations 
as it may find necessary to carry out the 
spirit and purpose of the statute. 

The Kansas Corporation Commission, for 
the purpose of conserving gas, preventing 
waste and protecting correlative rights is- 
sued the i1l-cent order. No one that we 
know of seriously contends that the order 
was not effective for that purpose. How- 
ever, we recognize that we no longer have 
the power to use minimum price as a con- 
servation tool affecting interstate gas. On 
the other hand, we feel that conservation 
gains actually made under the order should 
not be lost if it is legally possible to retain 
them. Promulgation by the Federal Power 
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Commission of its general order which we . 


recommend herein is, we think, desirable as 
a matter of policy and promotes the na- 
tional interest as well as that of the State. 
It will aid consumers to as great an extent 
as it will producers and royalty owners. 

In making these comments, we will first 
suggest a form of general order. We will 
then outline the facts showing how such 
an order can aid the Kansas commission in 
discharging its statutory obligations which 
it is no longer able to discharge unaided. 
We will at the same time attempt to explain 
why such an order is in the national in- 
terest, as well as in the interest of the 
State. The final portion of our comments 
will show that it is legally possible for the 
Federal Power Commission to issue such an 
order and that, indeed, a position sub- 
stantially inconsistent with the proposed 
general order would have no support in the 
law. 

RECOMMENDED GENERAL ORDER 

In response to the invitation of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Kansas Corpora- 
tion Commission respectfully urges the adop- 
tion by the Federal Commission of a general 
order in substance as follows: 

“Since the Supreme Court has held, in 
effect, that States can no longer fix a mini- 
mum price at the wellhead to be charged for, 
or attributed to natural gas where such gas 
is sold in interstate commerce for resale, the 
Commission will hereafter reject any tender 
for filing pursuant to section 4 of the Natu- 
ral Gas Act which would attempt to change 
the rate under any rate schedule, for the sale 
of natural gas in interstate commerce for re- 
sale, to the extent that such tender is based 
upon a State-prescribed or attributed mini- 
mum price. Rates described in rate sched- 
ules filed by independent producers based 
upon prices being paid on June 7, 1954, are 
valid rates, to continue in force and effect 
until changed under the provisions of the 
Natural Gas Act, without regard to whether 
such prices being paid were or were not the 
result, in whole or in part, of State mini- 
mum price orders subsequently determined 
to be invalid.” 


CONDITIONS IN KANSAS HUGOTON FIELD EXIST- 
ING IN 1948 WHICH FIRST MADE MINIMUM 
PRICE REGULATION NECESSARY 


The situation in the Kansas Hugoton Field 
in 1948 is described in the record made be- 
fore the Kansas commission (conservation 
division) in connection with the Kansas 11- 
cent minimum price order. In our summar- 
ization, we shall refer to pages of the official 
transcript of the record in Cities Service Gas 
Co. v. State Corporation Commission, No. 85, 
October term, 1957, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This will enable the Fed- 
eral Power Comission readily to refer to the 
detailed evidence supporting this summary. 

The Kansas Hugoton Field is a common 
and interconnected deposit of natural gas 
located some 2,400 feet below the surface of 
the land. The character of natural gas is 
such that it can be transported only through 
pipelines constructed at such expense that 
it is economically feasible to construct only 
a very limited number of lines to the common 
source of supply. This factor operating in 
Kansas Hugoton resulted in a monopoly 
without competition between the purchasing 
pipelines. As an essential part of the opera- 
tion of this pipeline monopoly, the pipeline 
companies refused to transport gas other 
than that which they themselves produced. 
Wells drilled by independent producers re- 
mained unconnected for years, while the gas 
underlying their leased lands was drained by 
the pipeline companies. Destructive compe- 
tition resulted from the inability of pro- 
ducers to secure a market while their own 
supply was being drained by others. Gas 
became a distress commodity. It was treated 
as a commodity of little value without regard 
to the value which would have been attrib- 
uted to it in a free, open; competitive market. 








The monopolistic practices and distress con. 
ditions became perpetuated through life-of. 
production dedication requirements of the 
pipeline monopolies. Physical and economic 
waste took place in the form of blowing gas, 
rapid depletion, avoidable leakage in pipe. 
line and wellheads, the use of inefficient 
burners and appliances and inferior uses, 
such as manufacture of carbon black, to the 
eventual deprivation of domestic users. Ex. 
ploration in marginal and peripheral acreage 
was curtailed. Full depletion and exhaustion 
of wells was unlikely, and premature aban- 
donment was probable. ere was no such 
thing as market value for gas because of 
lack of competition among pipeline pur. 
chasers. 

As summarized by the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, “There was really no open market 
for [gas]—the producers had to accept what 
the pipeline companies would offer to pay. 

Faced with this situation, the Kansas Com. 
mission, in 1949, entered an order preventing 
the taking of gas from the producing struc. 
tures or formations of the field without at- 
tributing thereto a wellhead value of at 
least 8 cents (16.4 pounds per square inch 
atmosphere). This order was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas against direct at- 
tack by three transmission companies, in- 
cluding attack on the ground that the order 
violated the provisions of the Natural Gas 
Act. : 


CONDITIONS IN THE KANSAS HUGOTON FIELD IN 
1952 AND 1953 WHICH LED TO THE KANSAS 
11-CENT MINIMUM PRICE ORDER 


The 1949 order resulted in substantial con- 
servation. and prevention of waste. Marked 
development occurred in marginal or perip- 
heral acreage, with a promise of much greater 
ultimate recovery from the underground res- 
ervoir. Increased development reduced 
drainage, and this afforded greater protec- 
tion of correlative rights. An immediate 
reduction occurred in low grade uses and the 
number of low-grade carbon-black plants 
was greatly reduced. Care began to be taken 
in completing wells so as to diminish the loss 
of large quantities of gas allowed to be blown 
into the atmosphere. Greater care was taken 
to prevent leakage in pipes. Curtailment of 
the use of gas for dump gas purposes in low- 
grade industrial furnaces resulted. More gas 
was available for domestic and other higher 
uses. 

By 1952, it was apparent that independent 
producers were still, to a large extent, cap- 
tive suppliers of gas. The value of gas, hows 
ever measured, was well over the 8-cent min- 
imum. Various yardsticks were at hand to 
determine what the gas would have sold 
for in a competitive market. These included 
studies of the comparative source costs of 
various fuels on an equivalent energy basis, 
studies of the commodity value of the gas 
at the wellhead based on equal cost for com- 


petitive fuels, studies of wellhead prices in . 


other comparable areas, and studies of recent 
contracts in Kansas Hugoton more nearly 
reflecting competitive conditions. 

It was found that one pipeline company, 
for example, purchased gas in Texas at more 
than 20 cents per thousand cubic feet and 
transported it right through the Kansas Hu- 
goton area, where it was commingled with 
8-cent Hugoton gas for delivery to a come 
mon market. 

The evidence showed that the 8-cent mini- 
mum was not high enough to assure 
development of proven acreage, exploration 
and development of marginal acreage or deep 
horizons, and full depletion of the reservoir. 
In addition, domestic and other users of 
Hugoton gas for superior purposes were be- 
ing deprived of it by reason of its continued 
use as dump gas and for other inferior pul 
poses. : 

The importance of conservation of natural 
gas to the Nation was demonstrated by evi- 
dence which showed that the known fe 
serves of this premium fuel are only two 
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tenths of 1 percent of the total reserves of all 
forms of fuel, but that we are using up our 
gas energy resources at a rate 100 times faster 
than otr coal resources, Natural gas can 
only be regarded as a flush production fuel 
which cannot be expected to hold up to de- 
mand. Yet, while gas supplies over 20 per- 
cent of our total energy production, it sup- 
plies only 5 percent of the total source cost. 

Higher souree costs now in the Hugoton field 

will preserve the gas for domestic and other 

efficient uses and will also result in a lower 
price to consumers in the future. 

Before entering the 1l-cent order, the 
Kansas commission had before it volumi- 
nous testimony regarding the characteristics 
of natural gas, its constituent elements, its 
importance and nature as an irreplaceable 
resource, its highest and best uses, the neces- 
sity for its conservation, the relationship be- 
tween price and conservation (including 
greater ultimate recovery, development of 
marginal acreage, full utilization of reser- 
voir, etc.), and price and effiecient use. It 
also had before it extensive evidence that 
such a minimum price or value attribution 
order was necessary to protect the ultimate 
interests of consumers—particularly the 
housewife using gas at the domestic burner 
tip. 

HISTORY OF KANSAS 11-CENT ORDER AND AC- 
TION OF PIPELINE COMPANIES WITH RESPECT 
THERETO 
In December 1953 the Kansas Commission 

entered its order, effective January 1, 1954, 

prohibiting the withdrawal of natural gas 

from the common source of-supply unless as 

a condition precedent thereto.a minimum 

price or value of not jess than 11 cents per 

thousand cubic feet (14.65 pounds per square 
inch atmosphere) be attributed thereto. Of 
the several gas purchasers from the field, 
only Cities Service Gas Co. and Kansas- 
Nebraska Natural Gas Co. filed petitions for 
review. Kansas-Nebraska subsequently dis- 
missed its petition for review. The petition 
for review filed by Cities Service eventually 
resulted in the invalidation of the Kansas 
order by the Supreme Court of the United 

States as applied to purchases by Cities Serv- 

ice Gas Co. from independent producers 

subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 

Power Commission (Cities Service Gas Co. 

v. State Corporation Commission of Kansas 

(355 U.S.391)). 

The Federal Power Commission records 
will reveal that, pending the petition for re- 
view filed by Cities Service, every purchaser 
of gas from the Kansas Hugoton Field relied 
upon the validity of the Kansas order as the 
basis for rate increases. Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., 
and Kansas-Colorado ‘Utilities, Inc., also re- 
lied upon the validity of the order in sup- 
port of applications for increased intrastate 
Tates subject to the utility jurisdiction of 
the Kansas Corporation Commission. In ad- 
dition, every gas purchaser from the Kansas 
Hugoton Field complied with the Kansas 
order from January 1, 1954, its effective date, 
until January 20, 1958, when the order was 
held invalid by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court, all gas purchasers except Panhandle 

Pipe Line Co, and Northern Natural 

Gas Co. reduced payments for gas to the 

various gas contract prices in the instances 

Where the contracts provided for payment at 

less than 11 cents. Cities Service Gas Co. 

and Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co. also 
ded refunds of the difference between 
the 11-cent minimum and the lesser contract 

Price for the period from January 1, 1954, to 

ber 31, 1957. All other gas purchasers 
hotified producers and landowners that they 
reserved the right to demand and recover the 
difference between the minimum price and 

- prior contract price for the same period. 
late March or early April of 1958, based 
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upon the position taken by the staff of the 
Federal Power Commission in Cities Service 
Gas Co. v. Federal Power Commission (10 
Cir., No. 5666), Panhandle Eastern and 
Northern Natural also reduced their pay- 
ments to the various contract prices. 

The reduced payments are as low as 3.52 
cents (4 cents at 16.4 pounds per square inch 
atmosphere). There is a marked variation 
between purchasers in the number of con- 
tracts below the il-cent level and in the 
amounts by which they fall below that level. 
In the case of Colorado-Interstate, a com- 
parative newcomer to the field, few contracts 
are below 9.79 (11 cents at 16.4 pounds per 
square inch atmosphere). In the case of 
Panhandle Eastern, Kansas-Nebraska and 
Northern Natural many contracts.are below 
5 cents and some below 4 cents. In the case 
of Cities Service Gas Co. many contracts are 
at 5.34 cents (6 cents at 16.4 pounds per 
square inch atmosphere), but the predomi- 
nance of the quantity of gas purchased from 
Pan-American at 748 (84 cents at 16.4 
pounds per square inch atmosphere) would 
result in a weighted average of perhaps 6.9 
cents for all contratts below the l1li-cent 
level. The percentage of jurisdictional sales 
ranges from about 45.5 percent in the case 
of Kansas-Nebraska to about 88 percent in 
-the case of Panhandle Eastern. 

All interstate pipelines are still paying 
royalties upon their own production at 11 
cents. All pipeline companies who have pro- 
duction of their own also have wells in which 
other producers have interests, usually as the 
result of unitization into 640-acre drilling 
units. In some instances a pipeline com- 
pany owns a one-fourth interest in a drilling 
unit and three other producers each own an 
interest and each has a different contract 
price. In such instanees 4 separate 
royalty prices are being paid for gas from 
‘the. same well and 83 separate producer 
prices. In some instances there is a varia- 
tion from 3.52 cents to 11 cents in royalty 
payments for gas produced from the same 
well. The Kansas Commission knows of 447 
producers in the field and estimates the total 
at more than 500. 


The Kansas commission has received many 
complaints from landowners and small pro- 
ducers that the commission is not discharg- 
ing its duty of protecting correlative rights 
under these eircumstances. The Kansas 
commission has had no difficulty-explaining 
the paramount jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission and the invalidity of 
the Kansas order. The Kansas commission 
has had a great deal of difficulty explaining, 
and no success whatever in convincing, land- 
owners and small producers that any ra- 
tional regulation by whatever regulatory 
body could result in a variety of different 
prices for gas produced from the same well. 
The commission has had difficulty in ex- 
plaining to the satisfaction of farmers and 
small producers the reason why gas destined 
for interstate commerce is in almost every 
instance sold below the price being paid for 
gas destined exclusively for sale in intra- 
state commerce. The wellhead price on gas 


produced from 152 wells owned by Hugoton 


Production Co. and sold to Kansas Power & 
Light Co. was 15 cents in the latter part of 
1954 and for 1955. (See Matzen v. Hugoton 


Production Co. (182 Kan. 456, — P. 2d —.)) . 


The price being paid under this arm’s-length 
contract for intrastate consumption is now 
15.55 cents per thousand cubic feet, more 
than four times some of the prices being paid 

(3.52, 14.65 pounds per square inch atmos- 

phere.) 

INTEREST OF KANSAS COMMISSION IN MAINTE- 
NANCE OF RATES OF NOT LESS THAN 11 CENTS 
PER THOUSAND CUBIC FEET 
It was the conclusion of the commission 

in the~ promulgation of the 1l-cent order 

that as of December 2, 1953, the date of the 
order, waste could not be prevented and cor- 
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relative rights could not be protected with- 
out a minimum wellhead price of 11 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Only two pur- 
chasers sought review of that determina- 
tion and of these two, Kansas-Nebraska dis- 
missed its entire review proceeding and 
Cities Service withdrew its contention that 
the 1l-cent order was not necessary in the 
interest of conservation, prevention of waste, 
and protection of correlative rights. 

The Kansas commission knows of no pres- 
ent dissent from its conclusion that a well- 
head price of less than 11 cents for gas from 
the Kansas Hugoton field would result in 
waste, and that a uniform minimum price 
at that level is necessary for the protection 
of correlative rights. The Kansas commis- 
sion is concerned about the inequities re- 
sulting from variations of prices from iess 
than 4 cents to more than 15 cents for iden- 
tical gas. Had there been bargaining in a 
free market these price differentials would 
not be present. 

The wide variations in prices tend to create 
distrust of all regulatory authority and make 
much more difficult the task of every regu- 
latory body, State or Federal, which comes 
in contact with Hugoton field producers or 
landowners. 

The relationship between price or realized 
value and conservation is now weil recog- 
nized. Waste results when the source cost of 
gas is so low that maximum recovery is im- 
possible. Economic waste also results when 
the source cost of gas is so low that rela- 
tively less of this premium fuel goes to those 
uses in which it has a special advantage, 
such as the domestic burner tip and highly 
efficient industrial application, and relatively 
more can be used in inefficient industrial 
furnaces and other applications that could 
be served just as well by other much more 
abundant fuels. Source cost is an auto- 
matic regulator of use and price is a recog- 
nized tool to improve the pattern of use. 

It should be borne in mind that by reason 


‘of its history of monopolistic exploitation, 


the problems of the Hugoton field are unique. 
The Kansas Corporation Commission at a 
recent date exercised jurisdiction over 20 
other nondepleted gas fields. There are still 
other gas fields in Kansas with respect to 
which the Commission has not yet exercised 
authority. Only in the Hugoton field has re- 
quirement of minimum value attribution 
been found necessary to prevent waste and 
protect correlative rights. The Hugoton 
field is recognized as differing from any 
other gas field in the State in this regard. 

An examination of independent producer 
filings will reveal that in other fields in the 
same general area there is an element of 
bargaining power in producers which pre- 
vents gas from becoming a distress com- 
modity. Thus, for example, there are on 
file with the Federal Power Commission 
tariffs in the McKinney field in Kansas at 
initial prices of 12.5 to 15 cents, and in the 
Adams Ranch field and other Meade County 
fields at initial prices of 15 and 16 cents. 
Almost all of the recent filings in the Green- 
wood, Taloga, and Sparks fields, within a 
stone’s throw of Kansas Hugoton, are at 
an initial price of 15 cents, while those in 
the Richfield fleld in the same county as 
portions of the Kansas Hugoton, start as 
high as 16 cents. 

These are only examples. The Federal 
Power Commission records will reveal that 
recent filings for Oklahoma and Texas 
Hugoton for the purchase of identical gas 
are at prices as high as 16 cents and that 
similar prices prevail in the nearby areas 
of those neighboring States. These com- 
parative figures demonstrate that Kansas 
Hugoton prices are still influenced by the 
monopolistic hisory of the field and bear no 
reasonable relationship to the value of gas 
in Kansas Hugoton. The 11l-cent minimum 
is well under the prevailing prices in the 
area, 
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There has been a steady decline in the 
average well allowable in the Kansas Hugo- 


ton field for. a long period of time For ex- 
ample, in 1945 the average well allowable 
was 219,819 thousand cubic feet per year. 
In weer the average well allowable was only 
110,86 ‘ thousand cubie feet or approxi- 


mately one-half of what it was in 1945. 
Under the old long-term fixed-price con- 


tracts imposed by the pipeline companies, 
the inceme to an independent producer 
on an average well has thus declined 49.6 
percent. To put it another way, the price 
today would have to be doubled in order 
r the independent producer to obtain the 


ume earnings from the average well. There 

attached in the margin a note which has 
been complied from the official proration 
orders and reports issued by the Kansas 
Commisson, which sets out the relevant 


figures 

Assuming a price in 1945 of 5.5 cents under 
the old contracts, the price in 1957 would 
have to be 198.2 percent higher, or 10.9 
cents, in order for the producer to maintain 
the same gross dollar income as he received 
in 1945. 

At the same time that the well allowables 
have decréased, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has declined 36 percent during the 
period 1945 to 1957. An additional 3.9 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, over and above the 
10.9-cent figure, or a total of 14.8 cents per 
thousand cubic feet at the wellhead would 
be necessary to maintain the same real in- 
come on the wells in 1957. 

A rough computation demonstrates an- 
other problem. There are now 539 wells 
connected to the lines of interstate pipeline 
companies in the Kansas Hugoton Field 
with deliverabilities of less than 500 thou- 
sand cubic feet per day. These wells now 
constitute 14.75 percent of all of the wells 
connected to these lines. The average de- 
liverability for this group of wells is 304 
thousand cubic feet. During the past 5 
years, the yearly allowables have been ap- 
proximately 80 times the daily deliverability. 
With respect this group of wells, therefore, 
the average yearly allowable has been 24,320 
thousand cubic feet. Assuming the perpet- 
uation of a 3.52-cent price, the gross income 
from such an average well would be $856.06. 
The direct costs on the well include a pay- 
ment of one-eighth royalty to the land- 
owner, or $107. The operating expenses run 
about $50 per month, or about $600 per year. 
Ad valorem taxes average about $50 per 
year. This makes a total direct cost of 
$757.01 and an operating profit of $99.05. 
The operators of many of such wells are re- 
quired overriding royalties, which still fur- 
ther diminishes the profit. The above com- 
putation does not include any reserves for 
work-over such as acid retreatment or frac- 
turing, repairs to leaking casing, redrilling 
of wells, etc., to which we will refer a little 
later. 

Assuming a fixed contract price of 6 cents, 
the gross income would be $1,459.20, and the 
farmer’s royalty would be $182.30. Assum- 
ing no inerease in ad valorem taxes and us- 
ing the same operating expense figure, the 
total expenses become $832 per year and the 
operating profit, without regard to overrides 
or reserves, is $627.20. 

Assuming a price of 11 cents, the gross 
income-is $2,675 per year, the one-eighth 
royalty is $334, and the total direct costs are 
$984 per year. The operating profit is 
$1,691 per year. 

The significance of these computations is 
readily apparent. In the first place, gas 
wells in the Hugoton field are subject to 
corrosion. The Kansas. Hugoton field is a 
gas field with an abnormally low 
The origimal pressures in the field were 
only 435 pounds per square inch, and the 
average pressures in Kansas has now de- 


clined to 350 pounds per square inch. Where 


the rate of depletion is so low as in the 
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Hugoton field, wells must be redrilled to de- 
plete the reservoir. 

The Kansas Commission has heard expert 
testimony that the average life of wells with 
leaks in the field is somewhere between 1014 
and 25 years. As wells get older the inci- 
dence of casing failure rises on a sharp ex- 
ponential curve, rather than in a straight 
line. As there were 340 wells in the field 
in 1944, many wells have already reached 
the critical age for failure, and a few have 
had to be redrilled already. At the present 
rates of withdrawal, the field is producing 
at a rate which will exhaust the reservoir 
in 35 to 40 years. It has also been esti- 
mated in engineering testimony before the 
commission that 70 percent to 80 percent of 
the wells will suffer casing corrosion after 
they have produced 20 to 25 years. This 
means that almost all of the wells will need 
to be redrilled or reworked in the future if 
full exhaustion of the reservoir is to be ac- 
complished. As the field nears depletion 
and pressures decline, it becomes economi- 
cally less and less feasible at present prices, 
to rework the well er drill new wells. 

The actual cost of drilling and satisfac- 
torily equipping a new well into the Hougo- 
ton pay at the present time ranges from 
$21,000 to $50,000. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars is a conservative average cost. Fre- 
quently, it is cheaper in the long run to 
drill new wells rather than repair old wells, 
even when repair is technically possible. 
The cost of reworking a recent well was 
$16,600. 

It is apparent from the above, that gas 
wells cannot be drilled and equipped today 
at gas sale prices prevailing in 1945. It 
would take 125 years for an independent 
producer owning a well with average deliv- 
erability, in the group of 539 interstate wells 
mentioned above, to recover back his money 
under an old 3.52-cent contract. Consider- 
ing interest, he would never, of course, re- 
cover even his bare investment. Under an 
old 6-cent contract, it would take 41 years 
to recover the bare investment without in- 
terest. Even assuming an l1l-cent price, it 
will take over 15 years to recover the bare 
investment, without interest. 

The impact of necessary redrilling and re- 
working of wells will increase rapidly as 
the much larger number of wells drilled 
within the past 15 years become corroded 
or otherwise disabled with the passage of 
time. Under these circumstances, it is ap- 
parent that low contract prices will require 
abandonment of leases under which there 
will remain considerable gas reserves. If the 
lands are not further developed, the result 
will be waste of gas by failure fully to de- 
velop the reservoir. If the lands are further 
developed, a new leasing program will need 
to be instituted and new leases will be made 
to new producers with necessarily higher 
initial rate filings. In either event, the re- 
sult will be detrimental to the ultimate con- 
sumer. If the gas is not recovered, it will 
not be at the burner tip to use. Assuming 
that there will be reserves elsewhere to re- 
place the supply, it is certain that it will 
be more expensive. If new production is 
obtained under new leases, that production 
will certainly be dedicated in the future 
#t much higher, but still reasonable, prices. 

Still another consideration is involved. 
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where higher initial rate filings .will be ap- 
proved or where gas can be sold in an unregu- 
lated market than to incur the increased cost 
of deeper production for sale at the low 
prices provided in the old contracts. Again, 
the effect is either loss of reserves by curtail- 
ment of deep exploration or new leases to new 
producers, who, freed from the low-contract 
provisions of their predecessors, would be 
entitled to higher initial rates, even if the 
gas is committed to the interstate market. 
Again, either eventuality works to the detri- 
ment of the consumer. 

As we have shown, the evidence before the 


_commission in its 1l-cent proceeding showed 


that the 1l-cent minimum was necessary to 
make possible the drilling out of wells along 
the edges and margins of the Hugoton field. 
Failure to drill these wells out will not only 
leave unrecovered some gas otherwise avail- 
able, but will also result in considerable 
drainage to presently producing areas and 
thus violate the correlative rights of the 
owners of this edge acreage. Drilling in new 
gas fields where higher rate filings could be 
made will be both safer and more profitable 
than incurring the risk of drilling marginal 
Hugoton wells on acreage already dedicated 
at low prices, with resultant waste by failure 
fully to deplete the reservoir. 

Another consideration also revealed in the 
testimony, but even more important as time 
goes by, is that of abandonment. As the 
field pressures become lower, it will be nec- 
essary to apply a vacuum or suction to the 
wells in order to deplete the reservoir. This 
will entail additional investment and higher 
operating costs which obviously cannot be 
paid for out of the low prices in the old 
contracts. 

Premature abandonment of wells or of the 
field will, of course, entail the abandonment 
of expensive pipeline transmission facilities 
which could otherwise be continued in use. 
This also will be an addtional burden on 
the consumer. 

Some e les of the greater return avail- 
able to producers in other areas are found 
in prices at the Canadian border of 21 cents 
per thousand cubic feet (West Coast Trans- 
mission to Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Co.) 
and 144 cents at the Mexican border 
(PEMEX to Texas Eastern Transmission). 

The Kansas Commission, of course, has no 
concern with the profit or loss sustained by 
any independent producer. But it is an 
economic fact that the conservation factors 
of marginal drilling, reworking, recomple- 
tions, abandonments and exploration of 
deeper horizons are all dependent upon both 
cash return and rate of return to independ- 
ent producers. 

The Kansas Commission is also concerned 
over claims for refund made by pipeline pur- 
chasers for the difference between the pay- 
ments made under 11-cent filings and lower 
amounts claimed due under the old con- 
tracts. We frankly do not know the exact 
amount of these claims. We estimate the 
amount at $60 million. The mere threat of 
having to refund such a huge sum has re- 
sulted and will continue to result in sharply 
curtailed marginal drilling, reworking of 


wells, and development of deep gas reserves. 


DETRIMENTS TO CONSUMERS WOULD OUTWEIGH 
BENEFIT OF REFUNDS 


Parts of the Hugoton field are underlaid byw For the reasons pointed out hereafter, 


deeper gas reserves, which are for the most 
part undeveloped. In many, if not most 
instances, dedications to particular pipelines 
include these which are lower strata, found 
at about 5,500 feet. The Kansas Commission 
believes that these old contracts which dedi- 
cate all gas underlying Hugoton acreage at 
low-contract prices have greatly retarded the 
development of the deep gas reserves. The 
wells to the deeper horizons are much more 
expensive, costing $80,000 to $85,000 to drill 
and equip. In such cases, a producer can 
much more profitably explore in new fields 


counsel for the Kansas Commission are of 
the opinion that no purchaser of gas from 
the Kansas Hugoton field can succeed in 


recovering from any producer the difference . 


between the Kansas minimum price and the 
contract price. 

Without intending in any way to usurp 
or infringe upon the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission, the Kan- 
sas Commission suggests that the detriment 
to consumers from reduced Hugoton field 
prices, either past or future, will greatly out- 
weigh the relatively small consumer refunds 
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or rate reductions which would result if 
ucers and royalty owners were actually 
compelled to repay the entire estimated $60 
illion. 
a analysis of pipeline purchases in the 
Kansas Hugoton field from January 1, 1954, 
effective date of the Kansas order, through 
1957 reveals that the 6 interstate pipeline 
companies purchased approximately 1,- 
947,424 million cubic feet of gas. Of those 
purchases, Only purchases by Cities Serv- 
ice Gas after September 23, 1954, and North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., after June 27, 1956, are 
subject to Federal Power Commission orders 
of refund to distributing companies of 
amounts which might be recovered from 
producers. Analysis of Federal Power Com- 
mission records indicates that approxi- 
mately 237,912 million cubic feet of jurisdic- 
tional sales are covered by those orders. 

The Federal Power Commission thus re- 
tains jurisdiction to compel refunds to dis- 
tributing companies of 20 percent or 
approximately $12 million of the total of $60 
million difference between contract prices 
and the Kansas minimum order during the 
period from its effective date to the date 
it was held invalid. The other $48 million 
would be a windfall to the pipeline com- 
panies. 

What part, if any, of the $12 million would 
ever reach the ultimate consumer is a sub- 
ject upon which the Federal Power Com- 
mission is doubtless better informed that 
we. The majority opinion in Montana-Da- 
kota Utilities’ Co. v. Northwestern Public 
Service Co. (341 U. 8S. 246), states that in the 
brief of the Federal Power Commission it 
was conceded that if the distributing com- 
pany “recoups again what it has already re- 
couped from the public, there is no ma- 
chinery in or out of court by which others 
who have paid unreasonable charges to it 
can recover” (341 U. S., at p. 254). 

Much of the gas distributed in Kansas is 
interstate gas or commingled interstate and 
intrastate gas, sales of which by Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co. to local distributing companies 
are under Federal Power Commission regu- 
lation. Speaking for ourselves, we believe we 
have no jurisdiction to compel refunds to 
consumers by distributing companies and 
any refunds by Cities Service Gas to Kansas 


' distributors will simply be a windfall to the 


distributing companies without any benefit 
whatever to the consumer. We think it 
likely that other State regulatory bodies may 
be similarly circumstanced. 

The concurring opinion of Justices Jack- 
son and Burton in Federal Power Commis- 
sion vy. Interstate Natural Gas Co. (336 U. S. 
577), points out that in a case involving 
$1,484,000 (181 F. 2d 834) collected under 
bond refunds to thousands of customers of 
particular distributors would average only 15 


_ cents each, an amount less than the cost of 


Making the distribution. . 

We regard any future benefit to consumers 
from reduced rates as @ result of a roll- 
back to old contract prices as even more 
ephemeral than consumer refunds. Con- 
tract prices of 3.52 cents are confiscatory. 
Contract prices of 6 cents are discriminatory 
and preferential. We think any rate inves- 
tigation by the Federal Power Commission 
Would result in increase of the old contract 
tates to at least the 1l-cent level required 
to prevent waste. 

Much of the interstate gas from Kansas 

m is sold in Kansas City,,Omaha, Min- 
neapolis, and Detroit, Average 1956 con- 
sumer prices in the States in which those 

es are located were respectively 75.1 
cents, 78 cents, 94.1 cents, and 94.3 cents. 

hg reduction of producer prices from 
ll cents to an average of 6 cents, and assum- 
ing that the consumer received 100 percent 
of the benefit of the reduced price, the per- 
centage rate reductions would be respec- 
vd percent, 6.4 percent, 5 percent, and 
nt, 
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If it be assumed that in some fashion the 
consumer could be assured of receiving the 
entire $12 million of refunds over which the 
Federal Power Commission still retains some 
control and assuming a reduced rate, at least 
temporarily, the consumer would be paying 
for too high a price in loss of gas reserves 
and increased future prices for the small 
amount of money he presently received. 


NEED OF KANSAS COMMISSION FOR FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION ASSISTANCE 


The waste above discussed is waste which 
the Kansas Commission is under a statutory 
duty to prevent. The Kansas Commission 
no longer has the power to prevent such 
waste or to protect correlative rights without 
assistance from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The Kansas Commission is of the opin- 
ion that such assistance from the Federal 
Power Commission will promote the national 
interest as well as the State interest and will 
aid consumers to as great an extent as pro- 
ducers and royalty owners. The Kansas 
Commission earnestly solicits the aid of the 
Federal Power Commission in discharging 
statutory obligations which the Kansas Com- 
mission is no longer able to discharge un- 
aided. 

In seeking such assistance the Kansas 
Commission does not ask that the Federal 
Power Commission disregard any of its own 
statutory obligations for the purpose of aid- 
ing the Kansas Commission to discharge its 
obligations. The following discussion of 
legal principles is designed to point out legal 
methods by which the Federal Power Com- 
mission may act to solve the mutual prob- 
lems of State and Federal regulatory bodies. 
We believe this to be one of major objectives 
of the Natural Gas Act (sec. 17,15 U.S.C.A., 
sec. 717p). 





The Proposed Joint Committee on Spec- 
trum Utilization and Allocations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I have 
frequently pointed out, this is an elec- 
tronics age. -The miracles of radio and 
television, of radar, and all the other 
miracle discoveries which fill the air 
today, have revolutionized whole seg- 
ments of American life. They have revo- 
lutionized the science of warfare, as well. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the 
Armed Forces of our country have given 
increasing attention to the problems of 
how best to utilize the broad spectrum 
of airwaves. ; 

And it is small wonder that the broad- 
casting-television industry of the United 
States should be rightly concerned about 
efficient speetrum use and about future 
possible military preemption of existing 
commercial frequencies. 

This is a complex problem to which 
all segments of American life, including 
military and civilian technicians, must 
give their best thinking. Apparently, 
however, the 85th Congress will adjourn 
without taking definitive action one way 
or another to review the problem. 

T am not a member of the Senate Com- 

’mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce within whose jurisdiction this sub- 
ject falls. I do not purport to be familiar 
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with any of the technical phases of this 
problem. 

But being a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
is concerned, basically, with the survival 
of this country in the atomic age, I am 
interested in this problem from the 
standpoint of future military needs. 

And representing, as I do, a State with 
a great broadcasting and telecasting in- 
dustry, I am likewise interested in the 
problem. 

I was interested to read, therefore, in 
the August 18, 1958, issue of the maga- 
zine Broadcasting, a frank editorial en- 
titled “Let Congress Do It.” The edi- 
torial, I know, voices the sentiments of 
a great many thinking leaders of the 
industry. These are sentiments which 
deserve the attention, not only of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, but also 
of Members of the Senate and of the 
House, as a whole. 

The editorial proposed a joint com- 
mittee on spectrum utilization and allo- 
cation. Whether such a joint committee 
is feasible, in the light of Congress’ heavy 
workload and in the light of many other 
factors, is a question which must be ex- 
plored. 

In any event, I hope that not long 
after the convening of the ist session of 
the 86th Congress this problem will have 
been given attention by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

; Let ConcGREss Do IT 

The death of the Potter resolution at this 
session of Congress contributes nothing to 
solution of the dilemma over frequency al- 
locations and the imminent danger both to 
existing television and FM _ allocations 
through threatened government (military) 
invasion of their domain. 

The Potter bill was killed because broad- 
casters felt, in their battle for self-preserva- 
tion, that they had no alternative. The 
White House-OCDM amendments entailed 
too great a risk in the waning days of the 
session. More had to be known about the 
reason for the shift in emphasis from mili- 
tary to broadcast use of the spectrum. 

If there had been time prior to the rush for 
adjournment, the Potter measure might have 
been reamended to satisfy all sides. But even 
the congressional leadership itself got de- 
layed misgivings after it discovered that the 
proposed five-man commission would prob- 
ably be dominated by the executive branch, 
whereas the licensing responsibility belongs 
to Congress. 

The need for a full-scale spectrum analysis 
is urgent. It has existed for decades—before 
TV or FM became factors and before the 
widespread industrial demands for frequen- 
cies. The President assigns space to the Gov- 
ernment, without regard to or action by the 
FCC. And the FCC assigns what’s left to 
non-Government users. This is an untenable 
situation perhaps without parallel in any 
other regulatory field. There is need for uni- 
fied control of the spectrum. That can come 
about only through well-reasoned legislation. 

The original Potter intent was to have the 
high-level commission his resolution would 
create undertake an analysis of Government 
use of the spectrum. To be proved or dis- 
proved are persistent charges that the mili- 
tary is not effectively using the substantial 
space allotted to it. 
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Are frequencies being kept im the deep 
freeze against the day they might be-needed? 
If so, couldn’t they be used commercially 
except for certain tests or exercises? Do new 
combat techniques require the preemption 
of additional¥ VHF space, including that oc- 
cupied by lower band TV and by FM? Is it 
essential to cloak in secrecy all military allo- 
cations, even to the extent of barring the in- 
formation officials having top security clear- 
ance? 

In a national emergency no one can 
challenge the right of the military to pre- 
empt any resource needed in the defense 
of the Nation. Today, despite tensions, no 
such emergency exists. 

But the allocations problem cannot be 
swept under the rug. Broadcasters should 
mot have to Hive in dire fear of military 
usurpation of their assignments. Maximum 
utilization, in the interests of conservation 
and efficiency, must be made of the spectrum. 
Some 58 percent of existing VHF TV as- 
signments are on channels 2-6. One net- 
work has 41 percent of its affiliations in this 
band. All-of the 550 FM assignments are 
in the VHF area upon which the military 
is said to have designs. The FCC’s hands 
are tied as long as there’s divided authority, 
with the military refusing to show its hand. 

Congress, in the first and last instance, 
is the arbiter. It has the licensing author- 
ity which it delegates to the FCC—except 
for Government use. It wrote the law di- 
viding the authority more than 30 years 
ago. Then only the long and medium waves 
were usable—an infinitesimal portion of the 
existing usable spectrum. 

Congress must consider the problem anew 
at the next session. It must know exactly 
where it is going. Congress has established 
joint committees to handle important prob- 
lems; atomic energy and defense production 
are recent examples. Why not a joint com- 
mittee on spectrum utilization and alloca- 
tions? It would be bipartisan. It could 


have an expert staff to evaluate uses now | 


being made, appraise new techniques and 
determine whether in fact vast expansion 
of service would not be possible. 

The spectrum is one of the Nation’s great 
natural resources. It cannot be used to 
maximum efficiency for the benefit of all 
the people if a substantial part of it is con- 
cealed in military security. The responsi- 
bility, both as to military and nonmilitary 
use, belongs to Congress. We believe the 
logical answer, in the national public in- 
terest, is in the activation of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Spectrum Utilization and Alloca- 
tions at the next session of Congress. 





William Wilson White, Apostle of 
Moderation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, 2 days 
ago the Senate, after an extended de- 
bate, confirmed the nomination of Wil- 
liam Wilson White to be Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of civil-rights 
matters. At that time I had occasion to 
point out my long friendship with Mr. 
White and that the fact that he was, 
indeed, an apostle of moderation. 

In the New York Times of August 19, 
1958, there appeared an article entitled 
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“Apostle of Moderation.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APOSTLE OF MODERATION, WILLIAM WILSON 
WHITE 

PHILADELPHIA, August 18.—William Wilson 
White, whose confirmation as head of the 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment is before the Senate, considers himself 
@ moderator rather than a crusader. He be- 
lieves that mutual understanding achieved 
through peaceful mediation holds the key to 
success in the field of racial relations: The 
52-year-old lawyer was appointed to the post 
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University, class of 1930. Three years later 
he réceived a law degree from the Unive 

of Pennsylvania where he was editor of the 
Law Review, a high honor. 

On being admitted to the bar he joineg 
his father’s firm, White, Williams & Scott. 
His father, Thomas Raeburn White, still is 
an active lawyer. He has been in civic and 
Republican activities here many years, 

With the firm Mr. White specialized in 
corporation law and spent much time in 
triat courts. He resigned from the firm and 
as a GOP committeeman*when he entered 
Government service. 

In World War II he served in the Navy 
as commander of a subchaser on the west 
coast and later as executive officer of g 
troopship in the Pacific. He was discharged 


last December by President Eisemhower. His With the rank of commander. 


confirmation has been delayed by southern 
Senators because of his connection with the 
use of troops to enforce school integration 
last year in Little Rock, Ark. 

As Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the office of legal counsel, Mr. White wrote 
the memoranda that provided the legal basis 
on which the President ordered out the 
troops to put down violence. Under exami- 
nation by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
he refused to rule out the possibility that 
troops might again be called out to enforce 
school integration. 

INDEFATIGABLE ON JOB 


An indefatigable worker, Mr. White often 
stays on a tough job until midnight and 
through weekends. His theory is: 

“You've got to like what you’re doing. 
You've got to be willing to give it all the 
time it needs, It’s the only way to get the 
job done right.” 

Before going to Washington in March 1957, 
as Assistant Attorney General at $22,000 a 
year, Mr. White was United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania for 
4 years. He formerly was a successful cor- 
poration lawyer. 

Except for one case, which he lost, Mr. 
White had not practiced criminal law until 
his appointment as a Federal prosecutor in 
April 1953. He found that post absolutely 
fascinating and established an outstanding 
record by cleaning up a backlog of more 
than 2,000 criminal cases and disposing of 
3,000 civil cases. 

The most publicized case he prosecuted 
was the 71-day trial in 1955 of 9 Com- 
munists accused of conspiracy to teach and 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
by force. He won the case, which he later 
described as a grueling grind. 

While a Federal prosecutor,. Mr. White 
handled several cases involving police mis- 
treatment of minorities. He used mediation 
to settle many of them in conference, thus 
avoiding trials. 

WOULD APPOINT SOUTHERNERS 


Consistent with his faith in moderation, 
he has announced that some southerners 
will be appointed to the legal staff of the 
rights division to get their point of view and 
that of their part of the country. 

A pleasant man of medium height, with 
black hair mixed with gray, Mr. White has 
gracious manners. His rather severe face 
lights up when he smiles. In a conversation 
he looks directly at a person out of dark 
brown eyes. 

In the last year he has found little time 
for the things that give him most enjoy- 
ment—relaxing at home, playing golf and 
making cabinets and tables. He lives in a 
contemporary contour house at the edge of a 
hill on Lyunnewood Lane in the Chestnut 
Hill section. , 

J JOINED FATHER’S FIRM 


Mr. White was born here and raised as 
a Quaker. He was graduated from the 


Germantown Friends School and Harvard 


He is married to the former Mary Lowher © 
Sailer of Philadelphia. They have 3 sons: 
W. Wilson Jr., 14-year-old graduate of 
Princeton now studying abroad; Welsh §, 
18, a freshman at Harvard, and Alexander 
S., 9. 

Mr. White belongs to the American and 
Philadelphia Bar Associations, the Order of 
the Colf, the Military Order of Foreign Wars, 
and the Philadelphia Cricket Club. 





Benson Success Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Benson Success Story,” written . 
by Roscoe Drummond and published in 
the Washington Post of August 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

Benson Success StorYy—TatLk or VICE PRES- 
IDENTIAL Post In 1960 EXPECTED 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The success story of Ezra Taft Benson can 
be told in two episodes. 

During the opening days of this session 
of Congress a sizable contingent of Republi- 
can farm-State Congressmen tried to get 
President Eisenhower to fire Benson and 
made it clear to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that if he wasn’t going to be good enough 
to quit, to please stay away from Congress. 

During the closing days of this session of 
Congress, in 1 week alone, 18 Republical 
farm-State Congressmen asked Secretary 
Benson to do radio and TV interviews with 
them to be used in their home districts to 
help them gét reelected this fall. And there 
will be more. They want to be photographed 
with Benson, preferably with his arm around 
their shoulder; they have to get in line. 

From the peak of the “Benson Must Go” 
mood on the Hill to the present “Benson, 
Please Come” atmosphere, quite a few things 
have c t not Secretary Benson. 
He has remained the same—same man, same 
purposes, same policies. , ; 

Here ‘is what has happened! during the im- 
tervening months: 

First, President Eisenhower gave Secretary 
Benson visible and vigorous support. Just 
because Mr. Benson’s policies were gollg 
through a controversial period, he did not 
take the politically convenient course of fit- 


ing him—the way the owner of a faltering 
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paseball club tries to solve his problems by 
fring his manager. - 

Secondly, Mr. Benson, himself a man of 
conviction, stood by his convictions. Now 
ne is seeing his policies contributing to a 
nealthier and more prosperous agriculture 
despite the recession. Net farm income 
during the first 6 months of 1958 was up 22 

nt over a year ago; gross farm income 
js at an alltime high of $13.8 million; 
farm prices overage 8 percent better than a 


0. 

ee enirdly. Mr. Benson didn’t stay away from 
Capitol Hill. He went to Capitol Hill to 
argue openly and vociferously for those 
measures he thought would do farmers the 
most good. His objectives were lower, more 
flexible price supports which enable more 
farm products to compete in the free market 
and move into world trade and also permit 
less crop restriction. 

The end result of all this, it seems to me, 

js that Mr. Benson has emerged as the most 
influential member of the Eisenhower Cabi- 
net with Congress, as the most secure figure 
in the Eisenhower administration and now, 
improbable as it seemed last January when 
numerous Republican politicians were try- 
ing to hound him out of Office, as one of the 
most politically popular spokesmen of the 
Government. 
“The fact is that Mr. Benson's leadership 
and Mr. Benson’s thinking have been the 
most powerful single force shaping farm 
legislation at this sessiow. He brought 
about the defeat of the economic \mon- 
strosity to which the House Agriculture 
Committee gave birth. While not winning 
at every point or even demanding that he 
win at every point, he did much to guide an 
excellent Senate bill along its way which 
constructively altered the concept of parity 
prices, which removed all escalator clauses 
and-which keeps supports from going up 
automatically when surpluses go down. 

Finally, Mr. Benson did not shrink from 
crossing wills and matching strategy with 
the powerful Speaker of the House, Sam 
RaysurN. When the House was about to do 
what Mr. Raysurn did not want it to do, 
namely, vote down a bad farm bill, Mr. Ray- 
BURN angrily warned that it must be either 
this bill or nothing. Mr. Benson riskfully 
stood his ground and said, let it be nothing. 
Mr. Raysurn had to back. down and the 
ig even improved the Senate’s legisla- 

Mr, Benson is not a man to gloat, but he 
isfeeling no pain. 

My own opinion is that he holds in his 

a@ large reservoir of the moral and 
intellectual integrity of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Don't be surprised when you hear the 
Politicians talking about Mr. Benson as a 


Vice Presidential candidate for 1960. 





The Indiana Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS: Mr. President, I ask 
Wanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the second 
afd the third of a series of articles 
7 by Richard Lewis, and published - 
a Chicago Sun-Times. The articles 

With the Battle of the Dunes; and 

build article describes the efforts to 

& harbor, as: well as steel mills, at 
Tare site of natural beauty. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of August 18, 
1958] 


OF THE DuUNES—FIND 
INDIANA SAND 


(Second of a series) 
(By Richard Lewis) 


Bethlehem Steel’s plan to industrialize the 
Indiana Dunes has hit the area with the im- 
pact of a gold strike. 

Speculators, big and little, have found gold 
in the sand hills in the form of rocketing land 
values, 

A generation ago, much of the duneland 
sold for €50 an acre or less. It was considered 
economic wasteland then. 

Last June 27, a deed was recorded in Porter 
County, Ind., revealing the sale of 1,200 acres 
of duneland for $2,750 an acre. The area is 
an industrial and harbor site now. 


FROM $383,331.32 TO $3,326,500 


The deed represented one of the most 
fabulous land deals in northern Indiana his- 
tory. It conveyed the 1,200 acres, valued by 
the Consumers Dunes Corp. at $383,331.32 in 
1955, to the Lake Shore Development Corp. 
for $3,326,500 in 1956. 

It was through this transaction that the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. acquired the heart of 
the 4,000-acre site for its midcontinent ex- 
pansion program. . 

And in conjunction with this development 
the State of Indiana launched its harbor 
plan. 

Bethlehem’s plans for the property are in- 
dicated in an antitrust suit now pending in 
the United States district court of New York. 
In the suit, the Department of Justice has 
challenged Bethlehem’s 1956 merger agree- 
ment with Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
as a Clayton Act violation. 


STEEL’S PURPOSE CLEARLY DEFINED 


Bethlehém’s president, Arthur B. Homer, 
stated in an affidavit that Bethlehem intends 
to expand in the Midwest by adding to 
Youngstown’s Chicago plant and had ac- 
quired additional property on Lake Michi- 
gan for this purpose. 

Testimony and cost figures in the suit in- 
dicate an expansion program costing more 
than $350 million. 

Youngstown’s Chicago plant refers to its 
Iroquois plant, 9355 South Kreiter, in the 
south Chicago district, and to its Indiana 
Harbor works at East Chicago. 


CONSERVATION VERSUS INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Bethlehem’s additional property on Lake 
Michigan now comprises some 4,000 acres of 
the last undeveloped portion of duneland 
between Gary and the Indiana Dunes State 
Park. Most of it lies between the towns of 
Ogden Dunes and Dune Acres in Porter 
County. 

This is the scene of the battle between the 
forces of industrial development and con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Senator Paut H. Dovctas, Democrat, of 
Tilinois, has introduced-a bill in the Senate 
to convert up to 3,500 acres of the site into 
a Federal park to be known as the Indiana 
Dunes National Monument. 

The increase in value of much of this land 
in the last 2 years appears to raise a ques- 
tion of price in any attempt by the Federal 
Government to acquire the area as a public 

rve. ; 

All the unimproved duneland in this area 
is assesed at $100 an acre, and, where it is 
subdivided into 5 lots to the acre, each un- 
improved lot is assessed at $20 apiece, ac- 
cording to the books of the Porter County 
assessor. 

The “gold strike” took shape in the dunes 
in 1954 when the heart of what is now Beth- 
lehem’s expansion site was owned by the 
Consumers Co., of Chicago, one of the inter- 


BaTTLe “GOLD” IN 
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ests of the multimillionaire Texas financier, 
Clint W. Murchison. 


FORESAW GREAT HIGHWAY EXPANSION 


Murchison for several years had been ex- 
panding his financial empire into the Chi- 
cago area. In an exclusive interview with 
this reporter in 1954, Murchison said he had 
acquired control of the Consumers Co., of 
Chicago, which dealt in sand, gravel, and 
cement, because he foresaw inevitable expan- 
sion in the Chicago area highway network. 

Consumers Co. owned duneland which it 
used for sand mining. But beyond this, 
Murchison and his associates saw another 
use for their sandy acreage. It was ideal for 
industry. And, for decades, the coal and 
grain interests in Indiana had sought a har- 
bor there. 

On September 23, 1954, officers and direc- 
tors of the Consumers Co. incorporated the 
Consumers Dunes Corp. in Indianapolis. 

The purpose of Consumers Dunes was to 
speculate in dune acreage, according to its 
report to the United States Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


INDIANA CORPORATION NEEDED 


The report was filed by Austin L. Wyman, 
then attorney for, and a director of, Con- 
sumers Co., as well as attorney, stockholder, 
and director of the newly formed Consumers 
Dunes. 

Wyman, now chairman of the Illinois State 
Toll Highway Commission, explained that 
under Indiana law a concern must be incor- 
porated in Indiana in order to sell land in 
that State. Consumers Co. was a Delaware 
corporation. 

Consequently, Wyman advised the SEC it 
was decided to spin off 1,100 acres of Con- 
sumers Co. duneland to Consumers Dunes of 
Indiana in exchange for 31,000 shares of Con- 
sumers Dunes common stock with a par value 
of $10 a share. 

This stock was distributed to Consumers 
Co: stockholders in the ratio of 1 share of 
Consumers Dune stock for 1 share of Con- 
sumers Co. stock. 

In addition, Consumers Dunes made a 
bank loan of $77,500 to buy another 100 acres, 
thus rounding out its dunes property at 
1,200 acres. 


POSSIBILITIES OUTLINED TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Consumers Dunes then issued an addi- 
tional 7,750 shares at $10 par to repay the 
bank loan. These shares were offered for 
sale to Consumers Co. shareholders with this 
explanation: 

“There has arisen very recently and since 
this corporation was formed a great deal of 
interest in our property from two sources. 
One has been on the part of the State of In- 
diana * * * relating to a harbor develop- 
ment. A group has approached us with a 
program in connection with which they 
would like to acquire the land, 

“The opinion of your board is that whether 
it is months or years before the prospect be- 
comes a reality, the stock should be worth a 
great deal more than $10 a share.” 

The registered address of the Consumers 
Dunes Corp. was the office of the Indian- 
apolis law firm of White, Raub, Craig & 
Forrey. The Craig in the firm was George N. 
Craig, then governor of Indiana, who had 
said- he severed connection with the firm 
when he. became governor in 1953. 

LEGISLATION BACKED BY CRAIG 

Backed by Craig, the Indiana Legislative 
Advisory Commission proposed legislation in 
1954 to appropriate $3,500,000 in State funds 
for the purchase of a harbor site in Porter 
County. 

The project was described by the Indiana 
Board of Public Harbors and Terminals as 
one which will benefit every citizen, the 
farmer and industry. 

A map issued by the harbor board in the 
fall of 1954 showed that the proposed har- 
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bor site blanketed the property of Consumers 
Dunes Corp. 

When the Indiana General Assembly con- 
vened in 1955, the harbor bill was introduced 
in the Senate by Senators John Van Ness, 
Republican, Valparaiso, and Howard Steel, 
Republican, Knox. : 

But the bill was killed in the ways and 
means committee of the house of representa- 
tives where speculative aspects of the pro- 
posed harbor site were denounced by Repre- 
sentative John F. Shawley, Republican, 
Michigan City, and other opponents of the 
harbor. 

Under heavy pressure to drop his opposi- 
tion to the bill, Shawley was offered a post 
on the harbor board if he would reverse his 
stand, He refused. 

Subsequently, Craig and other officials ap- 
pealed to private investors to underwrite the 
port project. This drive was supported by 
a privately financed engineering survey 
showing the proposed port was feasible. But 
this, too, failed. 

ANOTHER PROSPECT COMES TO LIGHT 


After the port project flopped in 1955, 
Consumers Dunes found another prospect. 
It was the Lake Shore Development Corp. of 
Indianapolis, agent of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. 

Lake Shore had been incorporated May 6, 
1956, by an Indianapolis lawyer named Lester 
Irons and two secretaries in his office. It 
was capitalized at $1,000. Its purpose was 
to buy land for Bethlehem’s expansion pro- 
gram. 

On July 3, 1956, Consumers Dunes sold the 
1,200 acres, which was valued on its books 
at $383,331.32, or about $300 an acre, to Lake 
Shore for $3.326,500, or about $2,750 an acre. 

Holders of $10 a share Consumers Dunes 
stock received $85 a share when the holding 
company was liquidated last year, its mis- 
sion accomplished. 

Wyman had 219 shares of stock when he 
declined to sell when he was-appointed Illi- 
nois State Toll Highway Commission chair- 
man January 16, 1956. 

Worth $2,190 at the outset of the Consum- 
ers Dunes adventure, Wyman’s Consumers 
Dunes stock paid out a total of $18,615 ac- 
coording to the corporation’s liquidation re- 
port. 

For nearly 2 years the only public record 
of the transaction consisted of a quit-claim 
deed and a related warranty deed indicating 
a price of $1,500. 

DEED RECORDED LAST JUNE 


It was not until June 27, 1958, that James 
W. Chester of Valparaiso, Ind., who repre- 
sents Lake Shore, recorded the warranty deed 
reflecting the full price of Lake Shore’s pur- 
chase. By then, the price had become 
widely known in Indiana as the result of a 
lawsuit in Cook County and disclosures by 
Lake Shore officials. 

The approximate price of $3,300,000 was 
revealed in a 1957 circuit court suit brought 
by a real-estate agent claiming a $165,000 
commission in the deal from Consumers 
Dunes. 

The agent, John Venning, of 40 East 113th, 
contended that he had contacted Bethlehem 
about the land before the sale. He charged 
that Consumers Dunes had tried to convince 
him that Lake Shore had no connection with 
Bethlehem. 

Consumers Dunes denied this allegation. 
It was represented by Wyman, who stated in 
reply to Venning’s charges that Bethlehem’s 
interest in the purchase was not disclosed 
because of the adverse effect such informa- 
tion would have had on Bethlehem’s ability 
to secure additional property at reasonable 
prices, 

Venning obtained an injunction prevent- 
ing Consumers Dunes from liquidating 
pending settlement of his claims. Consum- 
ers Dunes pleaded that unless it completed 
dissolution by May 1957, it could liable 
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for payment of nearly $700,000 im capital- 
gains tax. 

The suit was settled out of court. And 
Consumers Dunes completed its liquidation 
in time to avoid incurring the capital-gains 
tax liability. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of August 19, 
: 1958] 


BATTLE OF THE DuNES—INDIANA PLANNING TO 
Burp HARBOR 


(Third of a series) 
(By Richard Lewis) 


The State of Indiana opposes a national 
park in the Indiana Dunes because its offi- 
cials want to build a harbor there. 

They have agreed to pay up to 20 times 
the assessed valuation of some of this acre- 
age in order to acquire a 500-acre harbor 
site. 

This deal is another aspect of the battle 
of the dunes in which Senator Paut H. 
Dovuc.as, Democrat, of Illinois, and the Save- 
the-Dunes Council are fighting plans to in- 
dustrialize the dunelands. 

Dovetas has introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate calling for Federal purchase or condem- 
nation of up to 3,500 acres of the last 3% 
miles of undeveloped duneland on the Lake 
Michigan shore between Gary and the Indi- 
ana Dunes State Park. 

CALLS FOR NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The bill would establish a national monu- 
ment on the site of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s Midwest expansion program and the 
State of Indiana’s harbor project. 

Approximately 500 acres of that area were 
selected last year as a harbor site by Indi- 
ana officials, who obtained a $2 million blank 
check from the Indiana General Assembly 
to buy the land. 

This development followed the collapse of 
a@ plan in 1955-to buy a harbor site from the 
Consumers Dunes Corp. with public funds. 
The plan was blocked by the Indiana House 
of Representatives, but harbor promoters 
came back with another one in 1957. , 

In the meantime, ownership of the 1955 
site had changed. Consumers Dunes had 
sold 1,200 acres, valued at $300 an acre on 
its books, to the Lake Shore Development 
Corp. for $2,750 an acre. 

Lake Shore had purchased this and other 
acreage for Bethlehem’s expansion program. 
In 1957, State officials launched a new drive 
to acquire the harbor site from the new 
owner. 

PORT DEVELOPMENT BILL 

A bill was introduced in the Indiana 
House of Representatives authorizing the In- 
diana Board of Harbors and Terminals to 
issue bonds for a $36 million port develop- 
ment. 

There was powerful backing for the bill. 
It was supported by Gov. Harold W. Handley. 
It was vigorously promoted by State Senator 
John Van Ness, Republican, of Valparaiso, 
president pro tem of the Indiana Senate, who 
had battled for the 1955 harbor bill shoulder 
to shoulder with George N, Craig, then 
Governor. 

But, as in 1955, the 1957 bill was snagged 
in the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Rumors of land speculation were hotly 
debated. 

Word that Lake Shore had paid nine times 
the valuation of the land on Consumers 
Dunes books had leaked out. 

As the end of the 1957 session approached, 
the harbor promoters abandoned the bill, 
which remained blocked in committee. 
They adopted another approach. 

Governor Handley and Van Ness made the 
following deal with Lester Irons of Indian- 
apolis, president of the Lake Shore Develop- 
ment Corp.: 

1. Lake Shore agreed to sell up to 250 acres 
of the land it had purchased for Bethlehem 
at its cost less 25 percent. 
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2. In return, the State officials agreed that 
Indiana would not condemn any more than 
250 acres of Lake Shore’s land. The State 
would acquire the balance of the 500-acre 
site from the adjacent property of Midwest 
Steel Co., a subsidiary of National Stee] 
Corp. 

3. A harbor site was agreed on. Approxi- 
mately half of it lies on Lake Shore prop- 
erty and the other half on Midwest Stee] 
land. : 

Indiana was thus committed to pay Lake 
Shore $2,062.50 an acre ($2,750 less 95 
percent) for the portion of the harbor site 
lying in Lake Shore’s Consumers Dunes pur. 
chase., ; 

This was nearly 7 times the $300-an-acre 
valuation listed on Consumers Dunes books, 
It was more than 20 times the assessed yal- 
uation of unimproved acreage in this area as 
listed on the books of the Porter County as. 
sessor. 

Van Ness, now chairman of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, confirmed this 
arrangement to the Sun-Times. 

“I personally asked representatives of 
Behlehem and Midwest Steel to meet with 
us,” he related. Each was asked what they 
were willing to do to assure us a harbor. 

“Midwest said they would do nothing. 
Bethlehem took matters under consideration 
and finally came through with an agreement 
to sell land to us at cost less 25 percent ex- 
clusive of commission. 

“This was a hargain deal and we so pre- 
sented it to the legislature,” 


APPROPRIATION BILL DRAFTED 


Van Ness then had a bill drafted appro- 
priating $2 million from the Indiana general 
fund to the Indiana Board of Harbors and 
Terminals for purchase of the site, provided 
it was approved as a harbor by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. 

It was anticipated, he said, that once the 
land had been acquired, about $25 million 
in Federal funds could be obtained to finance 
development. Additional development would 
be financed privately. . 

The bill was then inserted as an amend- 
ment to an omnibus appropriation bill pro- 
viding funds for mental health, State hospi- 
tals, conservation, and Purdue University. 

State Representative John F. Shawley, 
Republican, Michigan City, who had been in- 
strumental in blocking previous harbor bills, 
a that Bethlehém had dictated the 
site. 

He asserted that the public aspect of the 
harbor was dubious because the site was 
entirely surrounded by land owned by Beth- 
lehem, Midwest Steel, and the New York 
Central system. 


CHARGES TAXPAYERS SOAKED 


And, he asserted, the taxpayers of Indiana 
were being soaked for what amounted to 4 
= port for the benefit of these corpora- 
tions. 

Wrangling over the amendment and other 
parts of the omnibus appropriation bill de- 
layed action as the 61-day constitutional 
limit of the legislative session was 

At midnight of the 6ist day, the legisla- 
ture followed its traditional practice of 
stopping the clock. Debate con 
through the 62d and 63d day. 

On the 64th day of the session, a joint 
senate-house conference committee report 08 
the omnibus bill, favoring the inclusion of 
the harbor appropriation, was approved by 
both houses. 

Members of the Save-the-Dunes Council 


charged there had been no public hearing 02 — 


Their reaction was 
summed up by Edward Osann, a Chicag? 
patent lawyer and secretary of the Ogdet 
Dunes (Ind.) Plan Commission: bill 

“To put it bluntly, the appropriation DM 


was a shocking attempt to use public funds 


for a harbor of principal benefit to # 
private interests. 
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“The only benefit to the individual tax- 
payer is the privilege of picking up the tab. 
This $2 million is only the downpayment.” 





The Honorable William F. Knowland, 
Minority Leader 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20; 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
cently, on the occasion of the 50th birth- 
day of our esteemed colleague, Senator 
Witt1am F. KNow.anp, senior Senator 
from California, Members of this body 
expressed their affection and respect for 
him, not only as a person but for his 
ability, integrity, courage, and diligence 
in the pursuit of his duties. 

That others recognize these qualities 
is a justification for our own judgment. 
Yesterday, the Washington Evening Star 
devoted an editorial to Senator Know- 
tanD in which the paper states these 
qualities have been devoted to the best 
interests of his country. So that all may 
have the opportunity of reading this 
editorial, I request unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

THE MrInNorIry LEADER 


When the 85th Congress adjourns it is 
assured now that its legislative record will 
be considered a good and constructive one. 
The credit may be widely distributed, in 
both branches and on both sides of the party 
tisle. But because he is retiring, at least 
temporarily, from the Washington scene, it 
is appropriate that a special tribute be paid 
the Senate minority leader, California’s 
Wit1am F. KNOWLAND. 

Mr. KNowWLAND was’ major in the United 
States Army in France when he was ap- 
pointed, in 1945, to replace the late Senator 
Hiram Johnson. In 1946, the California 
voters endorsed this appointment and in 
1952 they returned Mr. KNOWLAND to the 
Senate by the largest vote ever cast for any 
candidate in that State. He is running now 
for governor, but the shifting complexion of 
California politics has made him the under- 
dog in a race against Democratic Attorney 
General Pat Brown. With time for cam- 
paigning growing short, it is typical of Mr. 
KNOWLAND’s sense of conscience and duty 
that he has placed his responsibilities as 
minority leader ahead of his personal polit- 
ieal fortunes to remain here until adjourn- 
ment, 

Mr. KNowLaNn’s Senate career has not 
been free of strife, in and out of his party. 
Once a youthful rival of the late Senator 

for Republican leadership, he was 
chosen by Mr. Taft personally as the latter’s 
Successor. “Nobody-can push him around,” 
Mr. Taft said in explaining the choice. It 
is true that nobody has pushed Mr. KNow- 
LAND around. At times he has differed with 
Own party’s administration, and often 
With the opposition. But it was significant 
8nd not surprising that spokesmen of both 
Parties rose in the Senate last June, on Mr. 
KNow.ann’s 650th birthday to speak in 
Warmest terms of “his integrity, his convic- 
lions, and his courage.” Mr. KNOWLAND has 
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demonstrated them all in what he considered 
the best interests of his country—above 
party or person. He will leave the Senate 
with the unqualified respect of those who 
have served with him, and of those who 
have observed his service. 





A Ride for His Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, during these grim days of 
world tension we often find it difficult 
to laugh or even to smile. However, I 
entountered a story in the Washington 
Post of August 20 which made me lit- 
erally hold my sides with laughter, and 
I hope the subject of that story will not 
hold it too much against me because T 
found amusement in reading of his wild 
experience. Since he will live to have 
other experiences, I am sure he will not 
do so. 

This story, written by two young re- 
porters on the Post staff whom I do 
not have the pleasure of personally 
knowing, is worth to me my entire year’s 
subscription price .to the Washington 
Post. I hope the editor of that paper 
will properly commend the two reporters 
and assign them, in the future, to stories 
where their flair for humorous writing 
can be exploited to the fullest. Inci- 
dentally, the headline writer who read 
copy on this story deserves a good share 
of praise, also. The story is as follows: 

(By Alfred E. Lewis and Phil Casey) 

A finance company man reclaimed a car 
yesterday and luckily lived to regret it. 

James Ingram, 39, of 5406 Maple Road, 
Chapel Oaks, Md., put in some brake fluid, 
tested the brakes and took off. He tried the 
brakes again as he drove down the steep in- 
cline of Morris Road SE. The car had 
plenty of brake fluid, but no brakes, and 
no horn. 

Screaming all the way and waving cars 
and pedestrians aside, Ingram sped through 
5 intersections, went up on the sidewalk 5 
times, narrowly missed a bus and a Cab, tried 
the emergency brake, tried reverse, first, 
second and high gears, and stripped them 
all. Then he came to the Morris Road dead- 
end at Nichols Avenue. ~ 

Still yelling, Ingram tried a right turn, 
but he was going too fast. The car smashed 
into a barricade around an open manhole, 
knocked down a fire hydrant and then 
crashed into the Nichols Avenue side of the 
11th precinct police station. 

Police Pvt. Francis J. Gallaghan, typing 
a report in the captain’s office, saw it 
coming. 

“TI tried to take off,” he said, “but some- 
how or other I seemed to stick to that chair.” 

Two other policemen had no trouble in 
getting started. They thought it was an 
explosion, 

The reclaimed car, a 1951 Mercury sedan, 
pushed the station house wall in 6 to 8 
inches. The car was demolished. Damage 
to the station house was estimated at $750. 

Hauled from the wreckage and taken to 
District of Columbia General Hospital, In- 
gram was treated for lacerations of the 
shoulder and his tongue—he had bitten it. 
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“I screamed all the way,” Ingram said. “I 
did everything I could to stop that car. 
There wasn’t any horn, no brakes, so I was 
screaming.” 

He had put brake fluid into the car, he 
said, because the owner had told him the 
brakes were faulty. He had tested them and 
they seemed all right just before he started 
his wild ride. 

When ‘he got out of the hospital, Ingram 
was charged with operating a car with de- 
fective brakes. He posted $30 collateral. 





The United Republican Fund of Illinois 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been, and continues to be, consider- 
able discussion of the manner in which 
political campaigns are financed. Vari- 
ous proposals have been made. It has 
even been proposed that instead of the 
party funds being raised by contribu- 
tions of individuals and organizations 
that they be appropriated from the 
United States Treasury. 

The objective of all of us is to pre- 
serve our “two-party system and to 
strengthen it. The continuing struggle 
between the two parties enables our peo- 
ple to know both sides of every issue. 
That each party, through its respective 
candidates, may present its program 
large sums of money are required to 
finance television programs, radio pro- 
grams, for literature and advertising, 
and for all those media through which 
debate is conducted and the people ob- 
tain the facts upon which to make their 
decision. 

It is my view that the funds for this 
purpose should come from private con- 
tributions. To be sure, simply by vir- 
tue of their contributions certain indi- 
viduals and certain groups have. been 
able to exert considerable influence in 
governmental affairs. It is for us to find 
ways and means to correct the abuses. 
One of the ways is to encourage all the 
people to contribute to the party and to 
the candidates of their choice. In this 
way it will be the many, and not just 
a few, who will be taking an active voice 
in what is proposed and what is opposed 
by each political party. 

I wish to call your attention to a pro- 
gram which has been undertaken in Illi- 
nois which, if successful, will meet the 
twofold objective of raising the necessary 
funds for political campaigns and 
stimulate individual interest in political 
affairs. I refer to the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois. 

The United Republican Fund of Illi- 
nois has decided to raise most of its 
funds for the 1958 election campaign 
through a dues-paying membership 
program. ‘This seems to me to be wise 
and sound. 

The dues-paying membership pro- 
gram will allow large numbers of people 
to support the party. The fund has 
sponsor memberships at $100; sustain- 
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ing memberships at $25, and associate 
memberships at $10. 

Under the dues-paying membership 
plan, large numbers of voters will as- 
sume the responsibilities of citizenship 
by taking an interest in the party in 
which they have a financial stake. It 
will help build party loyalty. No longer 
will there be a reason for those who wish 
to be active to be left out of party affairs. 
A modest stake will cause members to 
show a more personal concern for the 
party. The new program can build 
party strength and greatly increase the 
number of active workers. 

The obligations of citizenship involve 
both going to the polls and voting and in- 
dividual contributions, however small, 
to the support of the party of one’s 
choice. 

Through the program of dues-paying 
memberships, the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois is making an outstand- 
ing contribution to our country’s po- 
litical future—to saving the America we 
know and love. Charles H. Percy, pres- 
ident of the fund, James G. Worthy, the 
1958 fund general campaign chairman, 
and the fund board of governors deserve 
the thanks of the Congress for their de- 
termined effort to solve this important 
problem. 





Mr. President, What Is the Hardest 
Part of Your Job? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Glen Bayless, Jr., an 11-year-old 
boy, was permitted to make a special 
tour of the White Hdéuse. During the 
tour this young boy asked the President, 
“What is the hardest part of your job?” 
The President opened his heart and in a 
copyright article which appeared in the 
August 17 issue of Parade he revealed 
his innermost thoughts about the bur- 
dens that rest upon him. The statement 
gives us a glimpse of Eisenhower, the 
man, and I feel the article should be 
brought to the attention of every Member 
of Congress: 

Wuat Is THe Harvest Part or Your Jos? 


When you sit in this chair you are faced 
not only with the problems of the United 
States, but with those of the entire world. 
Every position you take and every decision 
you make is like throwing a pebble into a 
pool, Thus, the ripples spread out touch- 
ing the lives of millions of people here and 
abroad. 

In studying all the problems that come to 
this desk you have to ask yourself always two 
questions: What will be the short-range effect 
of a decision? What will be the long-range 
effect? 

When I first sat down behind this desk 
I used to think that weighing the problems 
was the most difficult part of my day. But 
over the years my opinion has changed some- 
what. Many problems come across this 
desk—economic problems, foreign policy 
problems, military problems, even space- 
flight problems. Possibly today there are 
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more problems than ever. On the surface it 
would appear that working on these problems 
and trying to resolve them is the hardest 
part of the job. But the fact is that this is 
only the beginning. 

As President I am first of all responsible 
for the welfare of the American people, not 
only for today, but for tomorrow, too. 

What I do today cannot fail to influence 
the work of the man who follows me. Know- 
ing that, I have come to the realization that 
making a decision is only the beginning. 
The true test is that it must be the very 
best decision of which I am capable and the 
test for that must be one’s own conscience. 

If I had to answer your question in two 
words, I would say the hardest part of the 
job is satisfying yourself. And by that I 
mean satisfying yourself that you have done 
your level best for the American people for 
today and tomorrow. 





Tasks and Problems of Monetary and 
Financial Policy : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I insert the following excerpts from 
a speech delivered by Hermann J. Abs, 
member of the board of general manage- 
ment of Deutsche Bank A. G., Frankfurt 
(M), at Frankfurt University, July 14, 
1958: 

International experience has taught us 
that capital exports by the aid of public 
institutions, among which the European In- 
vestment Bank also ranks, are on the whole 
less productive than capital exports on a 
commercial basis might be, provided legal 
security and general international equality 
before the law are insured. The fact is that 
the readiness of taxpayers and parliaments 
to allocate and replenish funds is limited. 
It is a common experience that government- 
directed capital investments are also apt to 
result in misinvestment. * * * 

It is not solely within the powers of the 
government and the business copemunity of 
a country with foreign exchange surpluses 
to do what they would be capable of doing 
towards a sound development of internation- 
al money and capital transactions. Thus, 
Western German’s share in the capital export 
of highly developed industrial countries 
would, notwithstanding its shortage of capi- 
tal, be quite appreciably greater than it ac- 
tually is, if there were greater confidence in 
the security of capital investments abroad. 
The interest which the industries engaging 
in exports of capital goods and durable con- 
sumer goods take in capital investment 
abroad is such that the actual quota of Ger- 
man foreign investment is recognized by the 
Germans themselves to be thoroughly un- 
satisfactory. It is disillusioning to find that 
the western countries so far have not done 
enough to insure a greater measure of pro- 
tection to private property in war and peace. 
“Once bitten twice shy”; and firms which 
have suffered in the past are particularly re- 
luctant te run fresh foreign risks unless-they 
are compelled to do so for urgent business 
reasons. 

A short time ago the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom deplored the scanti- 
ness of German capital exports. I cannot 
tell whether this took the form of criticism 
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of Germany’s attitude. In that event I woulg 
be inclined to consider such criticism at 
least one-sided and accordingly unjust, as 
long as it is not at the same time leveled 
at those—and this includes responsible 
quarters in the countries of the Western 
World—who have been lacking in systematic 
affirmation of the principles I. have just 
mentioned. 

On the other hand, it would be unreal]. 
istic and not in conformity either with the 
interests of German trade and industry or 
with the political necessities if we were to 
abstain from advocating capital exports un- 
til a system of effective safeguards for cap. 
ital investments in foreign countries has 
been established. We-cannot avoid taking 
risks—indeed occasionally comparatively 
great risks—both on the business and on the 
government side. We have at all times been 
quite prepared to do so—in my own view 
rather too much than too little in respect 
of certain countries. I am thinking, for 
instance, of the extensive export guaranties 
which the Federal Government has assumed 
under the Hermes export guaranty system 
but, in the end, it cannot be expected both 
from the investors and the taxpayers that 
besides the normal commercial and political 
risks they are running abroad, they also 
should be exposed to losses deriving from 
actions of foreign governments against the 
legal status of their foreign investments, 

The wide scope of Germany’s activity to 
date becomes amply clear if we recall the 
provision of considerable credits within the 
EPU system and also of the important loans 
to the World Bank—which have quite re- 
cently again been raised—as -well as the as- 
surances of aid and consolidation given to 
development countries in a hitherto un- 
known extent and, finally, the promised 
large-scale participation in favor of the 
European Investment Bank, 





The Taxingest Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H, BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, as an aid 
to this Congress in seeing itself as the 
people will eventually see it, there follows 
an editorial entitled “The Taxingest 
Congress” which appeared in the August 
18, 1958, Washington Daily News: 

THE TAXINGEST CONGRESS 


Congress is about to go home, after & 
prodigious volume of legislating which 
stands to leave its mark on the country for 
years to come. 

Congress \wrote a succession of new tax 
laws which reduce, rather than raise, revé- 
nue. 

It imposed on each of us, just the same, 
@ heavy additional tax which we will pay 
indefinitely. This tax is, as a notable pam- 
phlet of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment recently named it, the “cruelest 
tax of all.” 

It is called inflation—the creeping rise in 
the. cost of living. . yee 

It is a tax which hits hardest those least 
able to pay—those on fixed incomes. 

This Congress, more than any other peace 
time session, has inflicted this tax on the 
country because it has been the spendingest 
Congress—it has set the stage for the biggest 
peacetime deficit in our history. Red ink 
spending by the Government, as we have 
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in air will be likely to reveal it now. 
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Jearned painfully the last 15 years, is the 
herald of cheaper dollars. 

It must have been with a sense of irony, 
then, that Congress in its-final days was 
raising the social security benefits. 

Employes and employers eontribute equally 
toward this fund. It is, in effect, a com- 
pulsory form of savings for use in the years 
of retirement. But the new dollars you 
and your boss probably will be required to 
put in this fund are not likely to look the 
same when you draw them out for retire- 
ment living. ‘ 

Inflation, spurred by 1959 Government 
spending, will shrink them. 

For a Congress which officially levied no 
taxes at all this session easily may turn 
eut to be the taxingest of all—in the cruel- 
est manner. 





The No Surrender Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington.Star of August 16, 
1958, entitled “Oh, Say Can You See.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

On, Say Can You Sere - 


Senator KNOWLAND, who should know 
about such things if anyone does, says there 
is no such word as “surrender” in President 
Eisenhower's vocabulary. 

This being the case, we suspect there is not 
much future for any Pentagon research or 
study on when and how or in what circum- 
stances the Government of the United States 
should surrender this country and its people 
to any foreign power. 

These quoted words are borrowed from 
Georgia’s Senator Russet, who is chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee and a no- 
surrender man if ever there was one. Ac- 
cording to Senator RussELL, most Americans 
“would prefer to die on their feet rather 
than to be making plans to live on their 
knees as slaves and vassals of the Commu- 
nists.” Senator Briwczs, of New Hampshire, 
does not go quite so far. He thinks that 
anyone in the Defense Department who con- 
curred in a surrender study ought to be fired. 
We imagine, however, that Senator Brinces 
would have these people shot if they should 
Persist in such a study. 

All of which leads up to a pertinent ques- 
tion: Did the Defense Department ever con- 
duct, authorize or sanction a study of an 
American surrender policy? There seems to 
be a vast amount of quibbling on this point. 
There is no doubt that a man named Paul 

emeti (not exactly an old Anglo-Saxon 
mame) did make some kind of study and 
did write a book entitled “Strategic Surren- 
der.” The study was-approved by the Air 
Force in 1951 and the book was published by 
& private corporation. This much is clear. 
What is not clear is whether the study was 
Primarily concerned with a surrender by the 
United States to a foreign power, a surrender 
2 - foreign power to the United States, or 


Actually, the question is no longer. rele- 
Vant. Since there is no such word as “sur- 
Tender” in the Eisenhower vocabulary, we 
do not expect to hear anything more about 
& Pentagon surrender study plan. And if 
such a study was made in the past, neither 
the rockets’ red glare nor the bombs bursting 
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The President at U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘“‘The President at U. N.”’, written 
by Roscoe Drummond and published in 
the Washington Post of August 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT aT U. N.—HE Kept Kurv- 
SHCHEV AND GROMYKO ON DEFENSIVE 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


UNITED Nations, N. Y.—President Eisen- 
hower has shown that it could be done— 
that it was possible to give a sturdy defense 
of American-British action in Lebanon and 
Jordan. that was positive, not negative, and 
that was constructive without being apolo- 
getic. 

The President’s candid, appealing address 
from the rostrum of the U. N. leaves the 81 
nations of the General Assembly with a 
momentous decision: 

Whether to accept the explicit responsi- 
bility of protecting the Mideast countries 
from direct and indirect aggression and to 
begin a program of economic betterment, 
first through Arab initiative—that was Mr. 
Eisenhower's appeal. 

Or, whether to condemn the United States 
and Britain as aggressors because they re- 
sponded to the desperate call of the Lebanese 
and Jordanian Governments and then, after 
asking for the withdrawal of American and 
British troops, to put nothing adequate in 
their place to secure the peace—that was the 
appeal of Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Foreign 
Minister. 

It is not yet evident what constructive ac- 
tion, if any, the United Nations will take; 
a two-thirds vote is required. 

It is evident that Mr. Eisenhower’s calm, 
frank, forward-looking words had a sobering 
effect. 

From the immediate response it seemed 
clear to me that the United Nations is not 
going to join Mr. Gromyko in a denunciation 
of the United States and Britain. There is a 
fair prospect that it will authorize measures 
of its own which, in the end, will permit the 
Anglo-American forces to withdraw. 

The President’s refusal to be trapped into a 
snarling propaganda brawl with the Soviet 
delegate and his positive program to further 
Arab independence and growth contributed 
to that end. 

Mr. Gromyko’s heavyhanded, overly virtu- 
ous denunciation of the motives and acts of 
the West seemed to me to win him few new 
supporters, if any. 

Mr. Ejsenhower’s speech was well adapted 
to his United Nations audience, overwhelm- 
ingly made up, as it is, of small nations. 

He put the central issue with care and 
clarity. 

His argument was that the Soviets were 
seeking to create the impression “that if 
small nations are assisted -in their desire to 
survive, that endangers the peace.” 

That if the U. N. condemns America and 
Britain for aiding Lebanon and Jordan, it 
will be making “it an international crime to 


, help a small nation maintain its independ- 
~ ence” and that under such a doctrine “the 


possibilities of conquest are unlimited.” 
He then brought the point home to every 
one of the U. N. members, many of whom 
cannot themselves feel very secure, by saying 
that he, for one, “doubted that a single free 
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government in all the world would willingly 
forego the right to ask for help if its sov- 
ereignty were imperiled.” 

That was plainly what Mr. Gromyko wants: 
Get the United_States out of the Mid East 
and let turmoil prevail. 

What the President wants is: (1) U. N. 
concern for Lebanon and Jordan; (2) an end 
to fomenting from without of civil strife, 
including aggression by radio; (3) a U. N. 
peace force ready to act; (4) steps to avoid 
& new arms race spiral in the Mid East and, 
finally, (5) a regional economic development 
plan to help the people of the Arab’ nations. 
To that end he would authorize Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold to negotiate 
among the Arab governments the best instru- 
ment to do the job. He pledged American 
support. 

By coming here to the U.N. the President 
took matters in his own hands over the re- 
sistance of some of his advisers. He did 
well to do so. He has kept Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mr. Gromyko on the defensive. 





Establishment of a Geospiritual Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY . 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I have been pleased to read an article on 
a splendid idea: the possible establish- 
ment of an International Geospiritual 
Year. 

This concept, I believe, has tremen- 


_dous potential for improving under- 


standing and cooperation among men 
and nations, and generally contributing 
toward a solution of many world prob- 
lems. 

The establishment of a Geospiritual 
Year would, in my humble opinion, be 
good for the whole of mankind. As we 
know, the religious population of the 
world is over 2.6 billion. International 
cooperation efforts to improve not only 
the spiritual, but also the physical, cul- 
tural, economic, and social existence of 
mankind, woulld be a real milestone in 
our progress. 

Our Nation and the rest of the world 
so often become preoccupied with politi- 
cal, military, and other materialistic 
thoughts and philosophies. Inciden- 
tally, we recognize that these are the 
basic—and thus most powerful—pre- 
cepts of the God-denying Communists, 
who have threatened to bury us. 

Perhaps the free world has overlooked 
one of its greatest sources.of strength— 
that is, the uniting of freemen in the 
age-old desire to believe in, and better 
understand, their relationships with a 


‘Supreme Being; to develop the soul, or 


inner man; to’ find better ways and 
means by which men can live together 
in love, mutual respect, and freedom— 
rather than in fear and oppression; and 
otherwise to have better, happier lives. 
Recently, the Janesville Daily Gazette 
published an article by the Associated 
Press writer, Tom Henshaw, on this 
meritorious idea. The article outlined 
the efforts made by the Reverend Dr, 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; and the 
Reverend Louis A. Gales, of St. Paul, 
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Minn., editor of the Catholic Digest, to 
gain recognition and support for the 
proposed establishment of an Interna- 
tional Geospiritual Year. I congratu- 
late them, and wish them Godspeed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GEOSPIRITUAL YEAR SUGGESTED BY PROMINENT 
UNITED STATES CLERGYMEN 


(By Tom Henshaw) 


Don't be surprised if religion tears a leaf 
from science’s notebook pretty soon and 
comes up with an International Geospiritual 
Year. 

At least two prominent clergymen have 
suggested’ it in recent months. And a newly 
formed Committee on Religion and Science 
is showing a keen interest in getting it off the 
ground. 

The Reverend Louis A. Gales of St. Paul, 
Minn., editor of the Catholic Digest, brought 
the subject up late last year at a meeting 
of religious education groups. 

Father Gales recommended that 1960 be 
set aside as a period when each religious 
group would present the moral and spiritual 
resources it felt were necessary for the re- 
ligious development of mankind. 

And the Reverend Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, suggests an International Geo- 
theological Year to carry the Geophysical 
Year a step beyond its material limits. 


CITES FIFTH MOTIVATION 


Dr. Dahlberg, writing in the monthly Na- 
tional Council Outlook, notes that President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee has listed 
four motivations for an enlarged space pro- 
gram—curiosity, defense, prestige, and 
knowledge. 

To this, Dr. Dahlberg would add a fifth 
motivation, one that would set the tone for 
the Geotheological Year—‘“the desire to know 
the nature of God and the ultimate purpose 
behind the universe.” 

Those taking part in the program would 
seek answers to these questions: 

“Do we live and move and have our being 
in God, or simply in a kind of electric 
plasma? 

“‘What is the authority of Christ? If there 
are other inhabited worlds, is He the Lord 
and Savior of those worlds as well as our 
own? 

“What is the goal of human history. In 
the thunder of sound barriers breaking, the 
roar of rockets rushing through space, and 
the shock of hard landings on the moon, 
how shall we think of time, and timelessness, 
and eternity? 

“What is the central idea of creation? 
One translator of John 1: 1 gives this ver- 
sion of the introduction to the fourth Gos- 
pel: ‘In the beginning was the idea.’ What 
was that idea?” 

Dr. Dahlberg would invite participation by 
the bést religious thinkers, Christian and 
non-Christian; nuclear scientists; and phi- 
losophers. 

“Such an experiment,” concludes Dr. 
Dahlberg, “might contribute more to the 
peace of the world and the intelligent con- 
trol of outer space than all the high level 
conferences of political and military leaders.” 

The Committee on Religion and Science, 
which is showing signs of picking up the 
cudgel for the International Geospiritual 
Year, was organized last spring because, in 
its own words: 

WANTS \SPIRITUAL EMPHASIZED 


“Man does not always put new power to 
work for the best use of mankind. The pur- 
pos of this committee is to emphasize the 
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need for spiritual and moral growth along 
with scientific achievements.” 

The committee is coordinated by Edward 
L. Wertheim, a New York advertising execu- 
tive, and is financed by a temporary agent 
from the Swedenborg Foundation. 

The aime of the committee is to bring 
together scientists and religious leaders to 
seek a proper relationship between religion 
and science. 

And, feels Wertheim, what better way than 
through an International Geospiritual Year? 





Protection of Natural Resources of 
Klamath River Watershed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥r 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful and comprehensive editorial. 
on the fine solution of the Klamath In- 
dian Reservation purchase problem was 
published on the editorial page of the 
Oregon Journal of Portland for August 
16, 1958. The Journal, which is one of 
the Oregon newspapers that has con- 
sistently favored a program which would 
conserve the timber and wildlife of the 
Klamath Basin, has published this edi- 
torial under the title of “A Great Re- 
source Protected.” I believe that Mem- 
bers of the Senate who cooperated with 
this solution will be interested in read- 
ing the editorial and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
A GREAT RESOURCE PROTECTED 


The Klamath timber sale bill reached the 
end of a long and rough road Thursday with 
approval by both Houses of a compromise 
version worked out by a Senate-House con- 
ference committee earlier this week. The 
President’s signature is almost a foregone 
conclusion, since it is an administration- 
sponsored measure. 

Differences in House and Senate language 
were resolved in the final draft by acceptance 
of some of the words used in both versions. 
The United States Forest Service now is sat- 
isfied that the language is fully protective, 
that it will insure sustained-yield manage- 
ment of the great Klamath pine forest, either 
by private operators or by the Forest Service 
itself. 

Thus the threat which has been hanging 
over Oregon for several years as a result of 
the Klamath Termination Act of 1954, that 
the Klamath timber might be clearcut, cre- 
ating chaos in the timber market here and 
destroying a resource, has been eliminated. 
The measure assures a fair price to the In- 
dians who have chosen to leave reservation 
status, and it protects the great Klamath 
Marsh. as a feeding ground for migratory 
birds. 

The Klamath bill is the most significant 
piece of legislation affecting Oregon to pass 
Congress this session, perhaps in several 
sessions. 

What makes its passage all the more re- 
markable is that even its most ardent back- . 
ers at the ning of the session were 
pessimistic about its chances. The interest 
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of eastern Congressmen in so isolated a prob. 
lem as Klamath timber, particularly when 
it might cost the Government as much ag 
$90 million, was hard to stir. 

But, as the Journal has noted before, sué- 
cess was due to a fine display of bipartisan. 
ship in which Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER 
and Hatfield Chilson, Under Secretary of the 
Interior, played key roles. Representative 
At ULLMAN was effective in the House, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
added his influence in the latter stages. The 
work of Oregon's bipartisan interim commit- 
tee on Indian ‘affairs should not be over- 
looked. 

Perhaps the most graphic way to assess 
the meaning of this legislation is that it has 
spelled the difference tween a desert of 
stumps in the Klam Basin and a per- 
petual stand of timber which will be con- 
tributing to the economy of the basin and 
Oregon 50, 75, and 100 years from now. Our 
children and our children’s children will 
have reason to thank those responsible for 
its success. 

LT 


Sammy Davis Helps the Children’s 
Asthma Research Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress of the United States, through 
the newly created National Institute on’ 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, last year 
awarded a grant of $100,000 to the 
Asthma Research Institute. Next month, 
the first ground will be broken for the 
new building, the first hospital in the 
world devoted entirely to research and 
rehabilitation in the study and care of 
chronic, intractable asthma among chil- 
dren in a controlled environment. The 
Children’s Asthma Research Institute 
will stand as a proud symbol of Amer- 
ica’s scientific progress and long-range 
practical idealism, with workable plans 
for helping 24 million children now suf- 
fering from this crippling and often fatal 
disease. The Institute, to be built at 
Denver, Colo., on the grounds of the free, 
nonsectarian Jewish National Home for 
Asthmatic Children, will bring together 
our finest minds in science and medicine 
in a strong, coordinated plan to stamp 
out asthma and related allergies in the ;. 
same way that poliomyelitis has been 
conquered in this country. 

There are 5 million sufferers of crip- 
pling asthma in this country, half of 
whom are children. Almost everyone in 
our country is affected in some way, per= 
sonally or indirectly, by this disease 
related allergies. It has been brought 
home to us recently and tragically a5 
several of our well-known and loved per- 
sons in the entertainment field have 
been stricken. And it is partic 
gratifying to note here that others in 
the entertainment field have quickly un- 
derstood the need and unstintingly de- — 


voted their time and talents to help fight 


our scientific battle against 
have in mind the 


Sammy Davis, Jr., who is the chairman — 
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of the Frank Sinatra Asthma Research 
Pund of the Asthma Research Institute. 
Mr. Davis recently interrupted his film 
and nightclub commitments on the west 
coast to fly to New York and appear at 
Town Hall in a benefit performance for 
the fund. His only compensation for 
this tremendous gift of his time and 
talent was the heartfelt satisfaction 
that every human being feels when he 
has done his utmost to help his fellow 


man. 

Mr. Davis performed tirelessly at a 4- 
hour, 1-man show which raised a record 
sum of $50,000 for the Asthma Institute. 
This was not an isolated instance, nor 
was it a routine benefit job on the part 
of the performer. Mr. Davis continues 
in his energetic devotion to this cause 
with plans for another such show to be 
held in the autumn of 1959. Previously, 
Mr. Davis performed/in Chicago, another 
one-man effort entirely on behalf of the 
Asthma Research Institute. His recent 
New York Town Hall performance was 
recorded by a major record company 
which will publish the program in al- 
bums, the entire proceeds going directly 
to the institute. All America, as well as 
the entertainment industry, should be 
deeply proud of Mr. Davis. His help will 
bring comfort, relief and health to thou- 


. sands of affected children. 


Hundreds and thousands of citizens 
not in the limelight: have also given from 
their hearts to help build the Children’s 
Asthma Research Institute as one big 
step in our program for a healthy world. 





Minerals Stabilization Program Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, unless 
this Congress passes S. 4036, the min- 
erals stabilization program, the mining 
—" of the West will become ghost 


This is made abundantly clear by the 
following telegram from the Board of 
County Commissioners of Silver Bow 
County, Mont.: 

Butte, MonrT., Atigust 18, 1958. 
Lge METCALF, ; 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Silver Bow County has assessed up to their 
legal limit of 10 mills for all poor fund pur- 
poses. The money distributed to the emier- 
gency general assistance will be 
completely exhausted by August 31 of this 
year, The Montana Legislature meeting only 
every 2 years will not convene until the 
first Monday in January of 1959. Silver 
Bow County’s portion of the money appro- 
Priated by the last session of the legislature 
= this fund will be exhausted September 


During 1956 our average monthly payment 
‘aad fund “a clients was $3,324. 
verage mon : ts paid from 

this fund during 1957 $3,544. Our pay- 


' Ments from March through July of 1958 aver- 
®ges $34,022 or an increase of average monthly 
Payments over other years of 10 to 12 times. 
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The above figures show the dire economic 
predicament of Silver Bow County and the 
city of Butte which has long been known as 
one of the great mining camps of this coun- 
try. Unless assistance is granted to the min- 
ing industry by the passage of the mineral 
stabilization bills now before the House, 
mining communities such as ours face the 
possibility of becoming ghost towns. 

BoarD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF 
Sttver Bow County, Mont. 


As you can see, the county relief load 
has increased by at least 10 times as 
miners exhaust their unemployment 
compensation benefits. Butte, fabled 
richest hill on earth, has become the most 
depressed community in this Nation. 
oat passage of S. 4036 will save that 
city. 





Force in Being 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Air Force magazine of August 
1958, with the editorial having been writ- 
ten by Mr. John F. Loosbrock, the edi- 
tor: 

Force IN BEING 
(By John F. Loosbrock, editor) 


There was an invisible umbrella of air- 
power over the Lebanese beaches when the 
marines landed there last month, a fact 
largely ignored.in the torrent of words writ- 
ten and printed concerning the implications 
of United States military intervention in the 
bubbling Middle East cauldron. The Strate- 
gic Air Command dropped no bombs. In 
fact, as of this writing, no SAC bomber has 
entered the Middle East airspace. But there 
is little doubt that SAC’s marshaled might, 
on an alert status at bases throughout the 
free world, has played and is playing a big 
role in the calculations of Moscow and Cairo. 

Were the Kremlin unconvinced of SAC’s 
current ability to pulverize the Soviet Union 
it is highly doubtful that the Marine land- 
ing force would have been met at the beaches 
solely by holidaying sun worshippers. In- 
deed, were it not for the threat of SAC, the 
landing would havce been a suicidal gesture 
on the part of our own Government, an open 
invitation to begin a war that we surely 
would lose. 

The Middle East crisis serves to point up 
a fact that is easy to ignore or avoid. These 
are dangerous times. And our ability to re- 
act effectively, diplomatically as well as mili- 
tarily, in such times of_crisis is determined 
almost 100 percent by the current condition 
of our force in being. And the effectiveness 
of that force, in turn, must be gauged by 


our ability to put bombs on target regard- | 


less of enemy opposition and by our demon- 
strated willingness to do so should the 
situation so dictate. Without this ability 
and this willingness our other forces lose 
their effectivness, and we face the Soviet 
chess masters with only a handful of pawns. 

If our action in the Middle East serves 
merely to focus attention on the problem of 
the force in being it will have accomplished 
‘® most useful purpose. For the force in 
being has suffered serious erosion, both in 
relative quantity and relative quality since 
the end of the Korean war. The nub of it 
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is money, or the lack of it, exacerbated by 
an unwillingness to make hard-and-fast de- 
cisions between competing and expensive 
weapon systems. The latter, we trust, will 
be alleviated to some extent by adoption of 
the major features of the President’s Penta- 
gon reorganization plan. At least the ma- 
chinery will be there, even though ‘wisdom 
and decisiveness are two qualities that can- 
not be legislated. And wise decisions can 
make the money stretch farther. 

But the basic problem must be resolved 
in a bolder approach to defense financing 
than is now being evidenced on either side 
of the Potomac. 

Secretary of the Air Force James H. Doug- 
las outlined the situation almost 2 years ago, 
when he told the American Legion National 
Security Commission: 

“There have seldom been more difficult 
problems for military judgment than that 
of phasing new missile systems into a modern 
Air Force.” 

Since that statement much has happened 
to confirm this assessment although little 
has been done to solve the problem. 

Large Soviet satellites and small American 
ones have orbited overhead. Test missiles 
have thundered from their launching pads 
in Florida and in the Soviet Union. Our 
initial missile units are becoming operational. 
There have been brave statements that, 
“New weapons make it possible to reduce the 
size of the force.” " 

Unfortunately, the real truth is that the 

prospect of new weapons—tomorrow, next 
year, the year after that—is being used to 
reduce the force in being of today. In the 
flash and roar from Cape Canaveral it is dif- 
ficult for many of our national planners, let 
alone the bulk of the American people, to 
realize that for the next 5 years at least, 
perhaps for the next decade, our security will 
be centered in conventional mannéd aircraft 
of one type or another. 
' It is a grave temptation, at this point, to 
play with futures at the expense of the pres- 
ent. Missiles and rockets, satellites, and 
space capsules, are sexier than B-52s or 
C-133s. And, from a Government planner’s 
point of view, they are cheaper than today’s 
weapons, since, beyond development costs, 
they do not have to be paid for today. What 
isn’t said, of course, is that the development 
costs go down the drain if the new weapons 
are never bought in quantity. 

There are several current examples. The 
Navaho project was canceled—without an 
operational missile ever being produced—at 
a cost of some $700 million. About a billion 
has been spent on the Snark—truly inter- 
continental and very nearly operational— 
but we will wind up with only a handful of 
@ weapon which admittedly depends on mass 
employment “for its effectiveness. The 
Bomarc program is in jeopardy, on the du- 
bious ground that the antimissile missile is 
in the mill. 

Granted, there are better weapons in the 
mill than Navaho, Snark, and Bomarc. But 
it is equally reasonable to assume that there 
are also better weapons in the mill than 
Atlas, or Titan, or Polaris, or Nike-Zeus, or 
even Minuteman. There will always be bet- 
ter weapons in the mill, even if we’re talking 
about an intercontinental death fray. 

‘ This is how the vicidéus cycle of dealing 
in futures erodes the combat strength of to- 
day. If the trend continues we will never 


_have an adequate force in being, and na- 


tional security, like 1932 prosperity, will al- 
ways be just around the corner. 

There are no cheap and easy solutions. 
The need for superior force in being is a 
continuing one because the threat is con- 
tinuous and growing. Even now, Mr. 
Khrushchev is brandishing his interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, or the threat of its 
possible existence, as a diplomatic weapon. 
If, through erosion of our own force in being, 
we cannot reply to such threats with convic- 
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tion and determination, this Nation will be 
finished as a major power and the free world 
will go down the drain, with or without open 
conflict. 

We cannot make a choice between today’s 
weapons and tomorrow's. We need today’s 
weapons today and tomorrow’s weapons to- 
morrow. And if the cost of living under 
these circumstances seems high, there’s a 
cheap alternative—the death of free institu- 
tions everywhere in the world. 





Findings of the International Wheat Suar- 
plus Utilization Conference at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. Dak., July 20-August 2, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most stimulating and constructive 
efforts that has been conducted to ex- 
plore various methods by which food 
abundance can be more effectively util- 
ized to benefit mankind was the con- 
ference held at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, July 20 to August 2, 1958. 

For several years I have been vitally 
concerned with the worldwide problem of 
food surpluses in a world of hungry hu- 
man beings. What can we do to convert 
the productivity of our farmers into an 
international asset that will improve 
nutritional standards, promote the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped areas and 
at the same time protect the welfare of 
the farmers and traders of the world? 

To answer these fundamental ques- 
tions that relate to the welfare of man- 
kind and the peace of the world, dele- 
gates and experts from many foreign 
countries gathered at Brookings, S. Dak., 
under the direction of the department of 
economics of South Dakota State Col- 
lege. 

In a letter inviting me to attend the 
conference, Dr. H. M. Briggs, president 
of South Dakota State College, described 
the purpose of the sessions as follows: 

The conference is designed to explore the 
idea of using surplus food to help finance 
economic development projects in lesser de- 
veloped countries. The conference is con- 
cerned with the fact that a number of 
countries have burdensome food surpluses 
while others suffer a shortage of food. Aid 
programs solve none of the basic problems 
involved. Lesser developed countries are 
potentially the largest markets for our ex- 
cess food but they cannot become cash cus- 
tomers until they have developed their econ- 
omies, raised living standards, and increased 
international trade. 

The aim of the conference is to bring to- 





gether people interested in the problems of * 


food surpluses and economic development 
to discuss the nature of the wheat surplus, 
surplus disposal programs, nutritional prob- 
lems, economic development plans of lesser 
developed countries, ang how surplus food 
can be used as a partial substitute for capital 
in economic development. ‘The findings are 
expected to have applications to other com- 
modities as well as wheat, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The conference coordinator, Prof. R. L. 
Kristjanson, and the deputy coordinator, 
Prof. Loyd Glover, as well as Dr. Briggs 
and the staff of South Dakota State Col- 
lege, are entitled to much appreciation 
for conceiving and executing this splen- 
did discussion. 

I am sure that the Congress will be in- 
terested in the summary findings of the 
conference and I, therefore, include them 
at this point in the REcorD: 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT SURPLUS UTILIZATION CONFERENCE 
This conference concerned itself with 

ways and means by which abundant food 
supplies can be used most effectively in pro- 
moting better nutrition and economic 
growth in underdeveloped countries, with 
due regard to the welfare of farmers in both 
exporting and importing countries. The 
purpose of this conference was limited to 
these three objectives: 

1. To determine the size and extend of 
present wheat surpluses and the prospects 
for the next few years; 

2. To evaluate existing methods of surplus 
disposal—especially Public Law 480; 

3. To examine the possibilities of expand- 
ing the use of surplus wheat. 

The consensus of the group on these three 
problems seemed to be: 

SIZE AND EXTENT OF THE WHEAT SURPLUS 


1. The world is producing about as much 
wheat as it can consume, under present con- 
ditions, including concessional sales at 
recent levels. 

2. There has been a sharp upward trend 
in unsold carryover stocks in major export- 
ing e~yntries during the last 6 years, flat- 
tening off in 1957-58 and 1958-59. 

3. As long as the present system of 
arrangements for Government protection to 
agricultural incomes, trade barriers, etc., in 
importing and exporting countries, con- 
tinues as it has in recent years, and as long 
as technology of production continues to re- 
sult in rising yields as it has been doing, 
there seems unlikely to be any material 
change in this general surplus situation, 
despite the continuing increase in popula- 
tion. 

4. Independent measures of surplus dis- 
posal may, therefore, assume a semiperma- 
nent character, and affect an increasing part 
of the international trade in grains, thus 
adding to the marketing difficulties now be- 
ing experienced by exporting countries, 

EVALUATION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


It is to the interest of farmers and the 
general public that existing surplus food 
supplies be used as fully as possible to speed 
up economic development in the less de- 
veloped countries of the world. Public Law 
480 has attempted to do this. This has the 
desirable effect of increasing their present 
levels of nutrition, and raising their ability 
to produce; and of speeding up the rate of 
progress ‘in their production, and Ievels of 
national income, and consumption, making 
their countries better able to buy and sell 
in foreign trade with other countries. 
Countries that are in a position to help, 
notably the United States, should therefore 
continue and expand their aid to the eco- 
nomic development of less developed coun- 
tries by all feasible means, including direct 
assistance in international financing as well 
as provision of surplus foods. To facilitate 
these activities, the following legislative or 
administrative changes seem needed in Pub- 
lic Law 480: : 

1. That Public Law 480 be amended so as 
to authorize agreements under title I for 
periods of as much as 5 years ahead with 
only the costs during each year of such 
agreement to be charged to that year’s ap- 
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propriation. This change would enable re. 
cipent countries to develop firm plans for 
development projects to use the funds for 
@ suitable period ahead, and to arrange for 
domestic sale of surplus products, and to 
simultaneously use the foreign currency re.- 
sulting from those sales for expanded de. 
velopment projects. Owing to inevitable de. 
lays in reaching agreement and in conduct. 
ing operations most countries find it difficult 
or impossible to get the projects starteq 
within the present 1-year period. Most de. 
velopment projects take several years to 
carry to completion, and many governments 
hesitate to make surplus food distribution 
arrangements or to put new development 
projects into operation, when they have no 
assuratice that resources will be available 
to carry those operations through to com- 
pletion. . 

2. The sections of Public Law 480 dealing 
with the assurance that recipient countries 
will continue commercial imports at their 
previous levels should be strengthened to 
afford as much protection to exports by other 
friendly nations as they give to exports by 
the United States. This might be done by 
stating the required guaranties under Pub- 
lic Law 480 in the same way as they are 
stated under-the Mutual Security Act. The 
present language in Public Law 480 and the 
present agreements may result in substi- 
tuting United States commercial exports for 
those by other exporters, which is contrary 
to the spirit of the FAO Principles of Sur- 
plus Disposal, to which most countries, in- 
cluding the United States of America, have 
subscribed. To further assure the mainte- 
nance of commercial exports, consultation 
with other exporting countries should be 
further developed. , 

8. The use of local currency proceeds for 
expenditures that would otherwise be paid 
in dollars should be limited to the minimum 
amount possible. These expenditures fre- 
quently run to 50 percent or more of the 
total value of the surpluses received. In 
part these are used to pay the recipient 
country for services or commodities which 
would otherwise be paid for in dollars. To 
that extent they reduce the effectiveness of 
the operations in increasing domestic con- 
sumption of the products distributed or in 
providing increased expenditures for ec0- 
nomic development. Since they do not in- 
crease the recipient country’s capital for- 
mation, and tend to harm other exporting 
countries by substituting United States ex- 
ports (paid in dollars) for purchases from 
other exporters, they represent an addition 
to the program contrary to its stated pur- 
poses and objectives, and should if possible 
be eliminated entirely. 

4, Countries should be given the maxi- 
mum flexibility possible to select their own 
development projects to be financed from 
amounts earmarked for local currency loans, 
wherever the effectiveness of their own ad- 
ministrative arrangements justify. The 
elaborate administrative procedures of prior 
approval by the United States greatly slow 
up the earmarking and expenditure of 
funds for development, and tend to result in 
expenditures for additional employment 





lagging far behind the actual sale of the 


commodities in domestic markets. More 
general adoption of the principle of alloca- 
tion by the country concerned with subse- 
quent report to the United States authorities 
which has been permitted in some Case, 
would be helpful. 

5. That barter deals be restricted to the 
minimum possible and that the recent 
ministrative requirements for proof that ad- 
ditional consumption would result should 
continue to be strictly enforced. 


disposed of earlier under barter or triangular 
deals have tended to be substituted for other 


commercial imports, rather than to be 
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py increased food consumption in the recip!- 
ent country. This is especially true when 
a highly developed country is a party to the 
¢ransaction. Substituting United States 
wheat for wheat by other countries 
does not raise world wheat consumption nor 
reduce world wheat carryovers; and opera- 
tions which have this effect harm other 
friendly nations. 

6. Food-surplus-producing nations should 
have as the primary objective of their sur- 
plus disposal programs the increasing of the 
recipient country’s real national income in 
such a manner that it will result in the 
broadest possible distribution of benefits. 

The United States as a Nation has suc- 
cessfully pursued the objective of rapid eco- 
nomic growth through a free private enter- 

economy. However, it should be rec- 
ognized that imposing from the outside some 
types of economic arrangements on certain 
nations may not be compatible with 
achieving this objective of rapid economic 
growth. Some nations lack the United 
States tradition of checks and balances in its 
economic system—such for example as, our 
antitrust legislation. Without these checks 
and balances, free private enterprise fre- 
quently fails to channel new income to the 
needy consumer orto productive enterprise. 
The promotion of our particular ideas of 
competitive enterprise, while a desirable ob- 
jective under appropriate conditions in some 
countries, should be a secondary considera- 
tion to a substantial volume of surplus dis- 
posal and an equitable distribution of the 
benefits from the disposal programs. 


POSSIBILITIES OF EXPANDING THE USE OF 
SURPLUS WHEAT 


1. The use of wheat surpluses for educa- 
tional purposes should be expanded as 
rapidly as possible. This expansion might 
include: 

(1) The use of food scholarships for lo- 
cal and foreign high school and college stu- 
dents in the recipient country. 

(2) The use of local currency for the ex- 
pansion of personnel, facilities, and financ- 
ing for the training of teachers. 

(3) The use of local currency for the ‘ex- 
pansion of personnel, facilities, and financ- 
ing for research in economic development 
in the recipient countries. 

These efforts should raise the level of 
literacy and of professional, technical and 
administrative training, all of which are 
necessary for economic development. 

2. Authorization might well be made for 
the provision of surplus foods (a) to provide 
initial stocks of food grains for recipient 
countries to establish or enlarge national 
food reserves for use in emergencies; (b) to 
help finance the construction of storage 
facilities for holding such reserves; and (c) 
for the replenishment of such’ reserves, once 
they were drawn upon. The initial stocks 
might be provided either under title I or 
title II; while replenishment might be made 
under either of these titles, or by commercial 
imports, depending upon the circumstances 
of use. An international committee (such 


-88 an appropriate FAO committee or group 


of experts) might well pass upon the pur- 
pose for which used and the conditions for 
Teplenishment. 

3. The use of food surpluses for school 
lunch programs should be expanded as 
Tapidly as possible, and as fast as recipient 
countries can develop proper measures for 
Operating them and using the surplus foods 
for this purpose. This would not only im-. 
Prove nutrition and the health of the stu- 
dents, but should encourage larger and longer 
School attendance and reduction of illiteracy. 
In countries that are just starting or ex- 


be such arrangements might 
- by the country concerned to use 
a similar as an operat 
agency, possibly local currencies avail- 
able under title I, 
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4. Some countries have used surplus foods 
in kind to enable settlers.on newly opened 
land to get through the first year. This 
method of disposal might be further ex- 
panded, and perhaps applied in appropriate 
community development projects for increas- 
ing productive capacity. 

5. The use of surplys feeding stuffs to im- 
prove livestock production in recipient coun- 
tries should be further developed. In many 
cases small amounts of supplementary feed- 
ing during periods of poor pastures or at cer- 
tain times of the year (i. e., sheep in north 
Africa, dairy cattle or beef cattle in Central 
or South America) can greatly increase live- 
stock production. Use of surplus foods for 
such supplementary feeding can materially 
increase livestock products available to offset 
increased development expenditures and at 
the same time may demonstrate the economic 
value of subsequent commercial import of 
feedstuffs for such supplementary feeding. 
The feedstuffs should be distributed to 
farmers as mixed or processed feeds or in 
some other manner to avoid diversion to 
other use. 

6. The use of surplus food for refugees and 
displaced persons should be expanded wher- 
ever possible with special emphasis on creat- 
ing employment and making them self-suf- 
ficient members of society. 

7. €here are many other possibilities of 
expanding the effective use of surplus foods 
for improved nutrition and increased eco- 
nomic development; and vigorous and imagi- 
native research should be continued for such 


- uses, both in private and public discussions 


and actions. The same applies to many other 
ways and means not considered at the con- 
ference, such as more positive organization 
for this purpose, as through some form of a 
world food bank or world food reserve; or by 
encouraging research in food preparation to 
make wheat as acceptable and easily prepared 
as possible. 


OTHER LIMITING FACTORS FOR GREATLY EXPANDED 
USE OF WHEAT 


1. Additional dollar support to additional 
development projects will often be needed to 
supplement the surplus foods, if increased 
food consumption is to equal the amount of 
surplus products sold into domestic markets 
in the recipient country. This might be ob- 
tained either by providing additional cash 
loans or grants for economic development 
projects in the same act, to be used for com- 
bined package deals along with surplus prod- 
ucts, or by directing that such arrangements 
might be worked out in conjunction with 
other legislation (such as mutual-security 
activities) as part of the general policy of 
the United States to stimulate ang speed up 
the economic development of less developed 
nations. 

It might also be possible to provide that 
repayment of loans under the Marshall plan, 
or local currency repayments under title I of 
Public Law 480, should be paid into a revolv- 
ing fund to be added to other funds avail- 
able to expand Public Law 480, Title I, operas 
tions. 

2. The market basket of surplus products 
covered by disposal agreements should be as 
wide and varied as possible, and cover as 
much as possible of the increased domestic 
purchases of persons put to work on addi- 
tional development projects, for maximum 
effectiveness in financing additional econom- 
ic development and for not reducing markets 
for commerci exports. In addition to 
wheat, rice, dry milk, and other dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetable oils, cotton, beans, poultry, 
and livestock products might~be included 
where available in surplus stocks. In addi- 
tion, feed grains might be included on con- 
dition they would be used to expand live- 
stock production (poultry and-dairy prod- 
ucts, and meats) to be used to offset the 
increased consumption (such feeding stuffs 
should be distributed to farmers in the form 
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of processed or mixed feeds, to precent their 
diversion from_the use intended). 
™3..The necessity for a greater degree of 
knowledge of the economic development 
process both in donor countries and in re- 
~cipient nations and of the effect of surplus 
disposal on economic development.’ Much 
more can be done in the Way of research and 
education on such problems as evaluating 
the effects of Public Law 480 transactions on 
the economies of recipient countries and on 
normal commercial markets and on the rela- 
tion of better nutrition to,human energy 
and productivity. 

While there are many difficulties involved 
in Public Law 480 operations they are far 
outweighed by the highly desirable conse- 
quences of using surpluses constructively in 
underdeveloped nations and every effort 
Should be made to continue to improve and 
expand on the surplus disposition programs 
that have been instituted. Public Law 480 
should not, however, be expanded at the ex- 
pense of other programs for dollar grants or 
loans for economic development in other 
countries. 





Why Not Keep Admiral Rickover? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Why Not Keep Admiral Rickover?” 
which appeared in the St. Louis Pest- 
Dispatch on August 13, 1958: 

Wuy Nor Keep ADMIRAL RICKOVER? 


The Nautilus, the Nation’s first atomic- 
powered submarine, is changing naval war- 
fare and giving seapower a new significance 
just as the Monitor did in the 1860’s. And 
the man who knows the most about the 
atomic submarine and who has done the most 
to develop it is Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rick- 
over. At 58, he should be of great service to 
his country for some years in this new and 
highly important naval field. Yet he is likely 
to be sheived. 

A group of Democratic Senators, who say 
Rickover will be forced into retirement with- 
in a year or so unless he is promoted, are de- 
manding that the Navy promote him. They 
recall that in 1953, when Rickover was per= 
fecting the Nautilus, it took the intercession 
of Congress and the Secretary of the Navy to 
get him promoted from captain and thus 
saved from retirement. Yet the only com- 
plaint voiced about Rickover is that he cuts 
red tape and does the unorthodox when it is 
essential to his work in the atomic field. 
There are those who can say that if he had 
followed orthodox procedure the Nautilus 
would never have been built. 

The Navy has apologized because Rickover 
was not invited to the White House ceremony 


where it was announcéd that the Nautilus 


had made the first submarine trip under the 
North Pole. The potential of the Nautilus 
has taken on greater significance since the 
polar trip. It follows that Rickover, too, 
should have greater recognition. Whether he 
gets it or not it is obvious his services are 
needed. : 
Ordinarily there is no excuse for any inter- 
fererice with the work of military promotion 


boards. But Rickover’s value to the Navy and 


to his country is of a transcending impor- 
tance. If the board cannot save him from 
retirement it should: be required to have a 
perfect reason for not doing so, 
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Weed of Anaconda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August issue of Fortune magazine under 
the heading of “Businessmen in the 
News” is an article introducing the new 
chief of a major United States corpora- 
tion entitled “Weed of Anaconda.” The 
article follows: 

Clyde E. Weed, the new chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Anaconda Co., 
second-largest copper producer in the world 
after Kennecott Copper, has been mining 
copper 47 of his 67 years. He is the first 
mining engineer to head Anaconda, and he 
has two loves: copper mining and trout fish- 
ing; of these copper comes first. 

Weed was born in Moorestown, Mich., and 
graduated from the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology at Houghton in 
1911. He went into copper mining at once, 
first as a surveyor, then as a mucker, miner, 
and shift boss. He stayed in production 
and in 1930 became general manager of 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Co., a Mexican 
subsidiary of Anaconda. There he modern- 
ized the plant and devised the first process 
for extracting molybdenum from copper ore. 
In 1935 he became president of Cananea, in 
1988 Anaconda’s general manager of mines, 
in 1942 vice president in charge of mining 
operations, in 1952 vice president in charge 
of operations, in 1956 president. (As chair- 
man he succeeds the late Roy Glover.) 

Anaconda’s expansion program, started by 
Weed in 1957, will bring its copper produc- 
tion capacity to 1.2 billion pounds in 1959, 
compared to a’ capacity of 830 million 
pounds in 1957. But copper demand and 
prices are notoriously erratic; in 1957 copper 
prices were down some 30 percent from 1956 
although deliveries were down only 3 per- 
cent. As a result Anaconda sales in 1957 
dropped to $571 million from $749 million 
in 1956, and profits to $44 miltion from 
$111,500,000 in 1956. In the first quarter of 
this year income was $19,895,055 (against 
$44,310,960 in 1957); profits $6,130,898 
(against $18,156,320 in 1957). 

These figures do not disturb Clyde Weed’s 
steadfast stoicism. Anaconda’s biggest cus- 
tomer, after the electrical industry, is the 
auto industry (about 40 pounds-of copper 
go into each car), and while Weed does not 
expect any lightning-like upturn ia the 
economy, he does expect business to be 
better by late fall, depending on the extent 
of recovery the auto industry makes. Mean- 
while Weed is riding out the storm, which 
is far less severe than many others Anaconda 
has weathered in its 63-year history. 


Despite Mr. Weed’s ability, and it is 
considerable, the storm is greater than 
anticipated and Anaecodnda’s profits are 
still falling. On the financial page of 
the Washington Post for August 15, un- 
der the headline “Anaconda Net Slumps,”’ 
appeared the following story: 

Anaconda Co., reported its consolidated 
net income in the first half of 1958 fell 62 
percent to $10,752,303, equal to $1 per share 
of common stock. In the corresponding pe- 
eo of 1957 profits were $27,697,515 or $2.62 
a share. 7 


In 1957 Anaconda earned $4.23 a share 


for the year and in 1956 $12.85 a share. 
But it is true that while Anaconda is 
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riding out the storm as a result of re- 
serves and-cutbacks and profits from 
other operations such as its aluminum 
plants the same outlook is not in sight 
for the miners of Montana. The follew- 
ing telegram from the Butte Union tells 
the story of the miner’s plight: 
Burrs, Mont., August 17, 1958. 

Hon. LEE METCALF, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Your support of S. 4036 is-vital for the sur- 
vival of 3,692 known miners, not including 
various crafts connected with the mining in- 
dustry in Butte, Mont. Our facts submitted 
herewith are based on consensus of the 
Butte Miners Union membership. 

January 1, 1956, there were 4,910 members 
active and employed. One year later (Janu- 
ary 1957) 5,109 miners were supporting the 
economy of this community. Six months 
later, on July 1, 1957, 2,000 were suspended 
from employment. This was an immediate 
44-percent decrease. January 1, 1958, wit- 
nessed another decrease from 3,109 miners to 
2,120, an employment loss in that period of 
30 percent. Our present employment level 
related to the miners of Butte now stands 
1,417 actively employed. An overall decrease 
in unemployment from the January 1957 
level has declined 73 percent. 

BARNEY Rask, 
Recording Secretary, 
Butte Miners Union, No. 1. 


It is estimated that sometime in 1960 
the projected consumer demand will ex- 
ceed the productivity of the American 
mines and we will begin to eat into the 
surplus that has accumulated in the last 
12 months. Anaconda Co. and the other 
copper companies will again experience 
prosperity, but thousands of miners in 
Montana have already exhausted their 
unemployment benefits, others have 
sought work elsewhere, and many have 
not found work, competing with 5 million 
other unemployed. The impact. on the 
economy of the mining regions is tre- 
mendous. The passage of S. 4036, even 
though it is but an authorization bill and 
we will have to wait until the next Con- 
gress to get an appropriation, will put 
hundreds of these miners back to work, 
and with the passage of this authorizing 
legislation this year it is just possible 
that the Government may never have an 
opportunity.to purchase any of the cop- 
per at the 2744-cent price prescribed in 
this legislation. If the bill does not pass, 
over the distance the copper companies 
may make up their losses this year, but 
the economy of the Nation will not make 
up its loss, and the miners have already 
lost everything. 





The Blank Check Sports Bill and Pay 
Televising of Major League Baseball 
Games 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on pre- 
vious occasions I have pointed out that 





under the organized team sports bill; 
H. R. 10378, in the version approved by 
the House, major-league baseball own. 
ers would be granted immunity from 
the antitrust laws so that they could, 
among other things, black out free tele. 
vision in order to charge for games on 
pay TV. 

It is clear that this was not mere 
conjecture. I am in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Paul MacNamara, vice presi- 
dent of International Telemeter Corp, 
a pay-TV concern, stating that major. 
league club owners are agreeable and 
willing te have their gamés broadcast 
only on pay-television: He thus let the 
cat out of the bag. Perhaps it is only 
coincidence that the Washington coun- 
sel for Mr. MacNamara’s concern hap- 
pens also to be Washington counsel for 
the high commissioner of organized 
baseball. 

In all the circumstances, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has rendered a sig- 
nal public service by tabling the blank 
check sports bill. Its passage would have 
provided a green light to pay-TV pfo- 
moters and the club owners to agree 
among themselves to outlaw the free 
telecasting of major league baseball 
games. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter dated August 14, 1958, 
which I have received from Mr. Paul 
MacNamara, vice president of the Inter- 
national Telemeter Corp., concerning 
this matter. 

The letter follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TELEMETER Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 14, 1958. 
The Honorable EMANUEL ; 
United States Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cetier: A few days ago Mr. Ford 
Frick announced in Washington that—‘“Un- 
less free TV and radio are curbed, baseball 
will be out of business in 10 years.” 

He made the point that minor teams are 
being wrecked by big league games being 
telecast—a point he didn’t make was that 
big league baseball in cities where the games 
are being telecast are also being wrecked as 
far as attendance is concerned. 

The evidence—in Chicago recently, as you 
know, they decided to telecast a night game. 
Comiskey said: “I expected at least 40,000 
and 27,000 showed up”—but it was estimated 
that nearly 2 million people saw the game 
that night in the Chicago area for free via 
TV. 


Also the evidence of free TV's effect is 
overpowering when you look at the attend- 
ance records of Milwaukee and Los Angeles 
where all home games are blacked out, and 
then to get the true picture compare the , 
records of these two teams with attendance 
of teams that telecast their games free. 

The point is, free TV can’t afford baseball. 
Certainly the beer and cigarette people can’t 


subsidize baseball. The amount they can - 


pay is and must be related to the going cogt 
per thousand of advertising in the advertis- 
ing market place. Much as a beer fellow- 
may like baseball TV for his advertising 
message, he won’t pay a higher price for the 
right to telecast the games than he has t0 
pay for the same results from other mediums 
such as newspapers, magazines, etc. After all, 
the man in the beer business is interested 
in selling beer at the lowest possible pric 
and if the price of baseball TV becomes t00 
high he'll simply turn his back on it. (I had _ 
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Casey Stengel help me with that last sen- 
tence.) 

What’s the answer? 

Pay TV. 

sure, I’m interested in the Telemeter sys- 
tem because I believe our system, which is 
the only one that operates for cash (and we 
think that’s the way baseball or any other 
entertainment should be sold), is the one 
that will prove practical. But at this point 
Iam not trying to sell any one system, I am 
only trying to point up the fact that pay TV 
is necessary for baseball if baseball is to 
survive. 

Also, Telemeter has been thinking about 
baseball for a long time and the Telemeter 
paseball plan has the perfect solution to the 
problem Mr. Frick talked about last week— 
“the minor league problem.” 

Telemeter’s plan works this way: 

Let’s say that Mr. Jones is a baseball fan 
who lives in Albany and before TV he used 
to go and see the local team play quite reg- 
ularly. Now, Mr. J. watches the baseball 
games of the week or the games that come 
out of New York to Albany via TV. As a 
result the owners of the Albany team have 
lost a good customer and the big league 
teams who have supplied Mr. J. with his 
baseball don’t receive more than 0.0001 in 
money. As a result of Mr. J’s tuning in his 
set and watching the games at home his 
seat in the Albany bleachers has been empty 
these last few years. 

With the Telemeter system this is what 
would happen: 

Mr. J. in Albany, with a Telemeter at- 
tachment on his set, for instance, wants to 
watch a Yankee-Cleveland game being played 
in New York and telecast via the Telemeter 
system instead of going to the local Albany 
game. O. K., so he drops in his 50 cents (or 
whatever the price is) to see the New York 
game. A record of this transaction is kept 
inside the Telemeter and when the money 
is collected later, because Mr. J. livés within 
the area of the Albany baseball franchise, 
some part of Mr. J’s admission goes to the 
Albany baseball club. 

This way everybody is happy. Mr. J. be- 
cause he saw the game—and unless some 
solution like this is worked out Mr. J’s days 
of seeing baseball on his TV set are num- 
bered—the Albany team is happy because 
they are now getting some money from one 
of their old customers who in the past few 
years had given them up, and the Yankees 
are happy because they are paid a better 
price for their efforts than they are now 
getting. 

The question is, would the big leagues 
agree to this? 

The answer is, yes, they would. I’ve talked 
to representatives of both the National and 
American leagues and they are both agree- 
v0 and willing to go along with such an 

a. 

So who is stopping it? 

The opponents of pay TV who have done 
& great job around the country and particu- 
larly in Washington. Their slogan has been 
“Why pay for something you are now get- 
ting for free?” 

To the person who doesn’t understand the 
economics of baseball and TV this argument 
has been effective. However, Mr. Frick an- 
Swered this argument effectively when he 
said: “Unless we handle the problem of free 
TV now, within 10 years there will be no 
em. beeause there will be no base- 


This is a long letter, but 
with me. ng I hope you stayed 
Sincerely yours, ~~ 


‘Paut. MacNamara, 
Vice President. 
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Mission 66 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday Secretary of the Interior Sea- 
ton spoke at the Montana State Press 
Association’s convention banquet in 
Glacier National Park. His address fol- 
lows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR PRED 
A. SEATON BEFORE THE MONTANA STATE 
Press ASSOCIATION, GLACIER NATIONAL 
Park, Mont., AucustT 16, 1958 


You and I know newspapermen share a 
common occupational conviction: the pub- 
lic business is the public’s business. 

Five years in Washington have not shaken 
my belief in that principle, salutary alike to 
citizen and State. On the contrary, I have 
become more éertain than ever that it holds 
good in every major field of government ac- 
tivity, including two of which I should like 
to speak tonight, recreation and reclamation. 

Right here in Montana 88 years ago, a free 
press played a key role in one of the most 
significant occurrences in the history of 
mankind’s effort to conserve and develop 
recreational resources, both here and around 
the world. 

I’m sure you remember the story: How, 
in 1870, a small group of men, mostly from 
Montana, left Helena on horseback and 
headed for the Yellowstone National Park 
region. There, they marveled at its gey- 
sers, its Grand Canyon, its lake, its moose, 
deer, and elk. As the group sat around the 
campfire one evening enthusiastically and 
even excitédly discussing the future of this 
magnificent region, it is said that it was a 
Helena lawyer, Cornelius Hedges, who pro- 
posed it be preserved forever as a national 
park. His friends quickly took up the idea. 

Unlike so many campfire idylls, it was not 
left to die in the smoldering embers. These 
men, on returning to Montana, turned to 
the most effective instrument there was for 
influencing public opinion: the newspapers. 
There, in article after article, they publi- 
cized the beauty of the Yellowstone region. 
And then, in the Helena Herald on Novem- 
ber 9, 1870, there appeared the first public 
reference to the park project. , 

Eventually the idea traveled to Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Congress supported it. In 
1872 President Grant’ signed the bill, and 
the world’s first national park came into 
being. 

Of this story, every citizen of Montana, 
and particularly every Montana newspaper- 
man, can be proud, and justly so. In your 
State, the world’s national parks literally 
had their birth. 

That is.true because the fact is that the 
United States National Park System since 
has been copied around the globe, in Can- 
ada, Britain, Japan, Africa, South America. 

From Alaska to the Virgin Islands, from 
Maine to Hawaii, that system, under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior, now includes some 24 million acres 
blessed with magnificent scenic beauty and 
hallowed by history. 

To the national park areas of Montana— 
to Yellowstone and Glacier, to Custer and 
Big Hole Battlefields—and to the other areas 
of the system, more and more Americans 
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and visitors from abroad have come with 
every passing year. 

The reasons are simply these: Our na« 
tional population continues to grow. In- 
comes have risen. Living standards have 
constantly improved. Leisure time has in- 
creased. And in most Americans, as in most 
other people, there is a hunger for the out- 
doors. Such signs of progress account for 
the giant leaps in the number of visitors: in 
1947, 2514 million; in 1955, just 8 years later, 
50 million; in 1956, more than 59 million; 
and by 1966, on the Park Service’s current 
estimate, 88 million and probably more. 

This trend brings problems as well as 
promise. To the people of the United States 
3 years ago it dictated a clear-cut question: 
Will you invest in the national parks more 
tax dollars than ever before—enough to put 
and keep the parks in shape to accommodate 
this vast number of visitors? Or will you 
shrink from the initial costs and thus in- 
evitably suffer the consequences in park 
destruction and deterioration? 

The Federal Government’s answer has been 
straightforward and vigorous. Personally 
endorsed by President Eisenhower, Mission 
66, a 10-year program unprecedented in sweep 
and scope, gave the answer: “Expand and 
improve.” 

For the first 3 fiscal years of Mission 66, 
beginning July 1, 1956, the Congress has 
appropriated more than it appropriated for 
the Park Service in the last 12 years of the 
preceding administrations. 


Of course, 9 of those 12 were war years. 
Moreover, the dollar bill was shrinking to a 
50-cent piéce. But, even if you want to 
argue those points to defend the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of yesterday, the contrast 
between past and present performance is 
loud and clear. That contrast indicates both 
the scope of the need and the scope of the 
remedy. The unvarnished truth is that 
something had to be done. And we’re doing 
it with gratefully acknowledged bipartisan 
support. 

The results many of you know. To Mon- 
tana Mission 66 brings a gigantic Federal 
investment of $75 million, plus $7144 mil- 
lion already invested by private concession- 
aires,.plus additional millions they will in- 
vest in the next few years—money which 
will mean a host of improvements, in accom- 
modations, roads and trails, and interpre- 
tive facilities. 

This is not money spent but money in- 
vested—well invested in the future edu- 
cation and enjoyment and inspiration of 
American citizens. 

Though these are the cardinal goals of 
mission 66, it will of necessity have economic 
consequences throughout America. 


With 800,000 visitors coming to Glacier by 
1966, and more than 2 million coming to 
Yellowstone, tourism in Montana is bound 
to boom, bound to bring in far more than its 
present annual amount of $100 million. 

And there’s another thing that will help 
the tourist business here in Montana and 
Wyoming and Idaho and many other States 
of the West: the Eisenhower administration's 
$25 billion, 13-year program for improving 
this country’s interstate highways. Before 
long, one interstate route will connect Gle:~< 
dive, Billings, Butte, and Missotla with the 
east and west coasts. Another will extend 
north from Butte through Great Falls to the 
Canadian border and south to Pocatello and 
Salt Lake City. A third route will go from 
Billings through Wyoming to Denver and 
Rapid City. 

Every mile of these new highways will help 
make touring in Montana easier and more 
attractive than ever, 
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Not all the recreation-seekers who travel 
them, however, will be on their way to na- 
tional park areas. 

Many will be traveling to national wildlife 
areas, under the administration of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior. 

More and more Montanans, as well as more 
and more people all over the United States, 
are discovering them. Seven and one-half 
million Americans visited wildlife refuges 
and ranges in 1956; in 1957 the total was 
more than 84% million. 

Among them were the 45,000 who flocked 
to the Medicine Lake National Wildlife Ref- 
uge; and the 112,000 visitors to the Fort Peck 
game range—fishermen, hunters, photog- 
raphers, and sheep, elk, and antelope 
watchers. 

Thesé numbers are bound to increase in 
the years ahead. 

Federal facilities, however, cannot and 
should not be the whole answer to Americans’ 
intensifying demands for recreational op- 
portunities. 

State and local park systems must grow 
and improve. In fact, they will have to if 
the demands of the future are not to ex- 
ceed the resources of the future. That’s as 
clear as the water in a mountain stream. 
Consequently, the National Park Service is 
increasing its cooperation with States and 
communities in recreational planning. The 
Bureau of Land Management is now conduct- 
ing a sweeping survey to identify ali Federal 
public lands valuable chiefly for park and 
recreation purposes which, under congres- 
sional authorization, might be leased or sold 
to the States. 

In these times, haphazard development is 
not enough. We need comprehensive na- 
tionwide planning. 

And Iam confident now that we will have 
it. Just 6 weeks ago the President signed a 
bill establishing a National Outdoor Recrea- 
tional Resources Review Commission. This 
is one of the most important steps we have 
ever taken to assure adequate recreational 
opportunities for today and for tomorrow. 

Incidentally, just last Tuesday the Presi- 
dent signed into law the amendments to the 
Coordination Act of 1946, another <piece of 
historic legislation widely hailed by conser- 
vationists. 

What kind and extent of recreational fa- 
cilities will the American people need in 
1976? In the year 2000? Where should 
these facilities be located? Such questions 
the Recreational Resources Review Commis- 
sion will seek to answer. It’s obvious that 
we shall need the answers if we are to keep 
our unmatched heritage in the out-of- 
doors—wilderness areas, beaches, forests; 
parks—from being civilized off the face of 
this continent. 

And there’s another thing equally obvious; 
if we are to succeed, these answers and other 
facts about resource development must not 
be filed away and allowed to coliect dust. By 
newspapers and other mediums they should 
be carried to every American, because they 
concern every American, no matter where he 
lives; and they concern his children and 
their children. In the field of recreation, 
we shall have to have constructive public 
policies for as many years ahead as we can 
see. We have no choice. Time will not re- 
move the problem; on the contrary, dragging 
our feet now will only make more difficulties 
later on. 

Exactly the same thing is true in another 
field which I should like to discuss: water- 
resource. development. 

Few Montanans need to be told that recla- 
mation money, like-recreation money, is an 
investment, not an expense. 

If you could pile up all the crops ever pro- 
duced on,all Federal reclamation projects in 
this State, you would have a harvest worth 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 
And_-that’s only part of the story. The truth 
of the matter is that for every acre in Mon- 
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tana under Federal irrigation, there are 
three non-Federal. 

In the years ahead more dams must be 
built, and they will be; more water must be 
impounded, and it will be; more acres must 
be put under irrigation, and they will te— 
here in Montana and throughout America. 
This conclusion is inescapable. And the 
greater the measure of non-Federal coopera- 
tion, the more local and State and nonpublic 
organizations which continue to get into 
harness and help pull the load, the better 
and faster that. job will be done. That’s 
just plain sense. 

In reclamation, as in recreation, the Fed- 
eral Government. cannot and should not 
bear the whole load. In the first. place, it 
is a hod too heavy for any one branch of 
government. Second, wherever Uncle Sam’s 
dollars go, his control follows. Call me old-~ 
fashioned if you like, but I firmly believe 
local control is best in any field where it can 
be adequate. It is less costly, more efficient, 
and much more responsive to local needs. 

In many instances, of course, only the Fed- 
eral Government has the capacity to do the 
job. We should make no mistake about that. 
But none of us should make the greater 
mistake either, of always looking to Wash- 
ington in the delusion that that’s a satis- 
factory substitute for facing up to responsi- 
bilities at home. Besides, the only pockets 
Uncle Sam has are yours. 

In our time water-resource development is 
literally crossing a new frontier in the United 
States and around the world. 

For centuries men have speculated on the 
possiblity of turning salt water into fresh, of 
serving human needs from the unlimited and 
now largely unusable abundance of the 
oceans and tremendous deposits of brackish 
water both on the surface and underground. 

Slowly but surely the dream is becomng 
reality. Already converted water is being 
used to produce electricity at Morro Bay, 
Calif.; it is being used for human consump- 
tion on the island of Aruba in the Carib- 
bean; it supplied the drinking water for the 
officers and crew of the atomic submarines 
Nautilus and Skate on their recent cruises 
under the polar ice cap. 

fn saline and brackish water conversion, 
the world has moved further in-the past 10 
years than in all preceding human history. 
In the annals of this movement, 1958 will 
be recorded as the year when a South Afri- 
can plant began converting nearly 3 million 
gallons a day of brackish ground water into 
water which is relatively fresh. It will be 
remembered as the year when, at Coalinga, 
Calif., an entire community began to draw 
its water supply from brackish pools un- 
derground for the first time in American his- 
tory. 

With the exception of the two plants proc- 
essing brackish water, these plants are pro- 
ducing fresh water at a relatively high cost: 
$2 or more per 1,000 gallons. Why then 
are these plants in-operation? Because the 
alternative is even more costly or because, 
in some areas of the world, the stark truth 
is that there is no alternative if human 
being are to survive. 

Moreover, the plain fact is that in these 
middle years of the 20th century, Americans 
themselves have come to know what it is 
to turn a water faucet and have only a cough 
of air come out. From coast to coast, in 
46 States, there are a thousand commu- 
nities, containing 15 percent of our people, 
which in recent years have had some sort of 
water shortage. 

Today the Office of Saline Water of the 
Department of the Interior, through con- 
tracts with non-Federal research organiza- 
tions, is working to reduce the cost of saline 
water conversion. On the day when scien- 
tists achieve a breakthrough, when the cost 
gets down to 60 or 50 or 40 cents a thou- 
sand gallons, the announcement, I assure - 
you, will make front-page headlines, 


It will be good news around the earth, 
The implications of saline water conversion 
at low cost are truly global, and they stagger 
the imagination. 

Think of the Middle East alone. In the 
oil-rich Shiekdom of .Kuwait, now much in 
the news, people this very night are drinking” 
water converted out of some of the saltiest 
water on earth, that in the Persian Gulf, 
conventional reclamation methods, of course, 


part of the Middle East, now 94 percent des. . 


ert, could be made productive. But i 

what would happen in that region if. to its 
three principal sources of fresh water—the 
Tigris, Euphrates, and Jordan Rivers—yoy 
could add the resources of the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, and the Medi- 
terranean. Thinking of saline water conver. 
sion, can we not hope with some confidence 
that one day the Middle East—like 
sections of north Africa, North America, and 
central Australia—will be not a wasteland 
but a garden, that thousands of acres of the 
thirsty earth can be made to blossom and 
bring forth a good and productive life for 
men, women, and children literally around 
the globe? 

I for one dare to believe we can. 

- Last Wednesday morning, when the Presi- 
dent addressed the United Nations, he em- 
phasized the waste and danger of competi- 
tion in armaments. He knows, and you and 
I know, that armed might alone can neyer 
build a durable peace. Productivity, how- 
ever, can contribute to such a peace; in the 
Middle East all of us can hope and pray that 
it will so contribute and in our time. Saline 
water conversion may well provide the key, 

It occurs to me there is no better place to 
voice a hope for constructive concord in 
the world than in this Watertown-Glacier 
International Peace Park, dedicated for 
nearly 3 decades to the friendship of 2 
peoples. Your own beautiful State, rich a 
it is in evidence of the ingenuity and hard 
work of our people, and of our willingness 
as @ nation to devote our skill and re- 
sources and energy to the peaceful pursuit 
of a good life and freedom for the individ- 
ual, not only for ourselves but for human- 
kind, should be an inspiration to us all. 

To you and to me these American charac- 
teristics are familiar. We even sometimes 
take them for granted when the fact is we 
fashioned them in thé crucible of individ- 
ual and collective sweat and toil and sacri- 
fice, and we can only keep them the same 
way. We long since have learned the hard 
fact that no governmental system has ever 
been invented which can save and preserve 
the freedom of a people who won't keep 
themselves. 

All of us can sincerely hope that this 
image of America will become recognized 
more and more widely abroad, and that 
more and more people throughout the world 
will come to know what many of us have 
long known; that, under the law of a 
cent Creator, nothing is more central to 
good life than the contemplation of beauty 
and the creation of abundance, not for the 
few but for the many. 


While Secretary Seaton has been Vig- 
orous and sincere in pressing the Mis- 
sion 66 program, I call your attention 
to the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget has not; so it has been up 
the Congress to restore cuts and increase 
budget requests to keep this needed 
program going. 

I also am impressed with the admin- 
istration’s recognition, although be 
lated, of the necessity for continued Té- 
search on converting saline and brack- 
ish into potable water. It has only been 
3 years since the Bureau of the Budget 
issued orders which would have b 
this vital program to a screaming halt. 
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You will recall that this program 
began in 1952 with a Federal appropria- 
tion of $2 million to be spent in 5 years. 
In 1955, although the program had 2 
years to run, the Bureau of the Budget 
ruled that all reports must be in by 
1957. Had that order stood, much of 
the research, still incomplete, would 
have been stopped in 1955 and replaced 
py work on these final reports. 

Fortunately, the 84th Congress made 
the study permanent and increased the 
authorizatiom. 





Pulp Timber Development in State of 
Oregon - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
sustained yield management of our Na- 
tion’s forest resources has received new 
recognition as a sound practice in the 
legislation which we sponsored for 
amendment of the Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation Termination Act. This will 
mean that the vast pine forests of the 
Klamath Reservation will be harvested 
on a continuing basis, for the benefit of 
this and future generations. 

The far-reaching effects of maintain- 
ing our forests for constant harvesting 
is discussed in a thoughtful article by 
Mr. Frank Jenkins, editor and publisher 
of the Klamath Falls Herald and News, 
the newspaper which serves the area 
most vitally affected by policies for man- 
agement of the reservation pine timber 
assets. Mr. Jenkins is well qualified to 
comment on the economic aspects of 
forests management by his background 
and long study of the subject. He points 
out that full utilization of timber-waste 
products may create an entirely new 
Major industry. He aptly describes it 
as the wood-chemistry industry, through 
which a wide variety of products will be 
derived from treatment and processing 
of wood fibers and their basic molecular 
Structure. . 

Farsighted individuals like Mr. Jenk- 
ins are understandably concerned over 
present policies for forest management 
because they realize that not only the 
future prosperity of the lumber industry, 
but also the opportunities for progress in 
an entirely new industry, will depend on 
procedures followed in tree harvesting. 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the col- 
umn of Mr. Jenkins, entitled “In the 
Day’s News,” from his paper of August 
17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In THE Day’s News ~ 
(By Frank Jenkins) 

As this is written, the United States Con- 

Gress is in the midst of a wild rush for ad- 
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journment. The basic purpose in Washing- 
ton in these hectic days seems to be to set 
the political situation up in such a way 
that everybody who is running for reelec- 
tion will be able to say to every voter he 
canvasses: 

“Look what we got you out of Uncle Sam’s 
Treasury.” 

*As politics, it’s good argument. 

As economics, it’s different. 

Where does the money come from to fill 
Uncle Sam’s treasure house? 

Why, it comes out of your pocket and the 
pockets of one hundred and seventy-odd 
million other people. 

That's the long and the short of it. 

But— 

Let’s quit panning the Congress. It has 
its foibles. In campaign years, its Members 
are stricken by a strange summer madness 
that we call election fever. In the grip of 
this malady, they do absurd things. 

But our Congress isn’t all bad. There is 
the Klamath Reservation bill that passed 
both Houses in these final days of the bien- 
nial dervish dance. It is a good piece of 
legislation. Considered nationally, it didn’t 
have much vote-getting appeal. What hap- 
pened was that the Members of the Con- 
gress were brought to realization of the fact 
that it was sound and should be enacted. 
So, after hearing the arguments pro and 
con, they went ahead and enacted it. 

We mustn't get too cynical about our 
Government. It has its faults. But we 
wouldn’t trade it for any other form of gov- 
ernment on earth. 

Why is the Klamath Reservation bill a 
good bill? 

Well, it lays down rules that if followed 
undeviatingly will result in keeping trees 
growing perpetually over a large area in this 
region. Trees produce fiber. They produce 
it economically. Fiber is a tremendously 
important raw material. Out of it count- 
less products can be made. 

If, here in southern Oregon and far north- 
ern California, there is to be large develop- 
ment of industries based on fiber (with 
their resulting large payrolls) we must pro- 
vide assurance that the supply of fiber here 
will be perpetual. Industry isn’t going to 
invest tens of millions (perhaps hundreds 
of millions) of dollars in a region in which 
there is doubt of the permanence of the raw 
material supply. : 

We put up a hard—and successful—battle 
to keep our water. We must now make 
equally sure that we will Keep our trees 
growing. 

In the development of our area, we must 
follow the sound principle of first things 
first. 

Our first job is to establish here a large 
pulp and paper products industry. 

Our next job must be to follow the pulp 
and paper products industry with a wood 
chemistry industry. 

The wood chemistry industry will utilize 
what we now call the waste products of the 
pulp and paper industry. Thus one hand 
will wash the other. 

Can it be done? 

The head of the wood chemistry division 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., says that within a generation the 
wood chemistry industry will equal the pe- 
troleum chemistry industry. 

Petroleum chemistry is now one of the 
Nation’s leading industries. 

Here is an interesting thought: 


When petroleum is all pumped out of the 
ground it’s all pumped out. -There isn’t 
any more. 

Wood grows from the ground, 

It is a crop. 

There will always be more wood—if we 
are wise and provident enough to keep 
énough trees growing. . : 
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Opening of IBM Factories In * 
West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I insert the address delivered by 
Hermann J. Abs, member of the board of 
general management of Deutsche Bank 
A. G., Frankfurt (M), at the opening of 
new factories of IBM Deutschland in 
Sindelfingen, April 10,1958. The speech 
follows: 

IBM DEUTSCHLAND 
RESPONSIBLE DECISIONS 


To begin with, let me refer to the words 
of, Minister President’ Dr. Mueller, and in 
doing so remind you that the calculations 
put in front of each of us here under glass 
merely indicate that the machines in ques- 
tion are able to produce 45,000 logical re- 
sults or decisions a minute. From a poli- 
tician we naturally do not expect logical de- 
cisions pure and simple, but responsible and 
just resolutions. In this respect I can as- 
sure you that Minister President Gebhard 
Mueller belongs to the group of outstanding 
and highly respected politicians whose chief 
concern it is to decide with human fore- 
thought in matters regarding the fate of 
their fellowcountrymen, while comparatively 
few purely logical decisions are demanded 
from them. .In my own banking profession, 
even, I should warmly appreciate if my as- 
sociates were to conceive one single responsi- 
ble, not necessarily logical decision in the 
course of 45,000 seconds, that is, in one 
normal Swabian working day of 1244 hours— 
for it would be a bad thing for any business 
if the policy of managers were exclusively 
governed by logical reasoning. 


A WORTHY EXAMPLE: THE WATSON FAMILY 


The Watson family, by the superior per- 
sonality of Thomas J. Watson, Sr., is one 
noted for responsible, humane decisions. 
Thomas J. Watson was a man of delibera- 
tion who likewise expected his fellow men 
and colleagues to think hard. It was he who 
coined the motto “Peace Through Trade,” 
which I first heard at the International 
Chamber of Commerce some time during the 
1930’s. Every one of us who had the privilege 
of observing Thomas J. Watson in his work, 
was deeply and lastingly impressed by his 
superior personality. Thomas J. Watson did 
much more than make logical decisions: 
For one thing, he reared two important sons, 
a feat which cannot be accomplished by 
machines however complicated and fit to 
work out all kinds of logical results. The 
greatness of an industrial leader not only 
depends on his efficiency and his ability for 
logical thinking; it is determined, rather, by 
his capacity to decide responsibility, that is, 
on his own independent judgment, and act 
accordingly. And yet another virtue, the 
very greatest one may expect from man or 
woman: He must develop the humaneness 
and charm characteristic of Thomas J. Wat- 
son and his sons. As we are amongst our- 
selves, I may also pay homage here to the 
wives of the two junior members of the 
Watson family, whom I have the privilege to 
know and who possess all of the charm and 
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humaneness which have left their mark 
upon this IBM concern. 
CONCEPTION, CONSISTENCY, COURAGE 


Conception, consistency, and courage are 
3 of the 5 capital C’s on Thomas J. Watson‘s 
banner (I shall refer to the 2 others— 
cooperation and confidence—later on). The 
parent concern of IBM chose Germany for 
the site of a major subsidiary plant now 
occupying about 5,200 people. As Messrs. 
Watson have been telling us today, this 
choice was made because the firm hoped to, 
and actually did, find a persistent and hard- 
working staff. We do not wonder why 
Wuerttemberg was selected among the pos- 
sible German locations, for the working 
population here has a reputation for these 
very virtues, and also the spirit of democ- 
racy is exemplary in Wuerttemberg which 
Thomas J. Watson spoke of awhile ago. 

At this point may I refer to what Mr. 
Watson said about the admiration of Ameri- 
cans for German businessmen who within 
10 years have accomplished the measure of 
reconstruction which we witness today. Let 
me return our thanks in this respect to the 
United States of America, In the earlier post- 
war days the Americans were the first to have 
confidence in the German ability and willing- 
ness to reconstruct. They believed in us 
before we had enough faith in ourselves. 
This was much more important for us than 
the material aid given by the United States 
via the GARIOA, or Government Aid and 
Relief in Occupied Areas, and ‘later in the 
Marshall plan. American confidence was 
justified and we hope will be further re- 
warded in the course of organizing the Com- 
mon Market and especially the free trade 
area. Here again it is necessary to point out 
that in giving us their confidence the United 
States showed discernment and foresight 
such as could not be left to the logical de- 
cisions of a machine: Their faith was a mat- 
ter of real entrepreneurial decision and 
achievement which will continue in helping 
shape the future. We hope that in spite of 
all skepticism this may also be true of the 
Common Market treaties which on their part 
cannot well be put down as logical political 
decisions. Private business has good reason 
to pay obeisance to the makers of Common 
Market ‘policy and agree to serve and act 
according to the words of these prominent 
politicians. 

THE FUNDAMENT: INVIOLABILITY OF RIGHTS 


The three virtues: Conception, Consis- 
tency, and Courage, together with the two 
other capital C’s—Cooperation and Confi- 
dence—are the fundaments on which these 
IBM works were built and which will enable 
them to grow, prosper and expand for the 
benefit of those who manage the enterprise, 
of the men and women they employ, and of 
all those who do business with and have con- 
fidence in the concern as customers, sup- 
pliers, deliverers, and banks. 

I take it as a mark of confidence more 
than anything else that Watson and the 
management of IBM decided to build a plant 
in Germany, not merely in the expectation 
of German diligence and efficiency, but also 
on the faith of this country’s political and 
legal stability. Unless stable politically that 
is, democratic conditions and the undisputed 
validity and application of the law can be 
relied upon, no international business con- 
cern has a chance to thrive. President 
Eisenhower himself said in July 1957 that 
he believed in the inviolability of property 
and private contracts, an ideal to which the 
United States aspired and which was in keep- 
ing with American tradition. To my mind, 
it is impossible to do business on the inter- 
national level unless these rights, that is, the 
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rights of neighbors, of other people, are 
looked upon and treated as sacrosanct. 

We have no law in Germany by which all 
or part of the owners of business enterprises 
must be German nationals. In our country 
foreigners may conduct business, own busi- 
ness enterprises 100 percent, appoint foreign 
managers, and elect foreign supervisory 
boards (excluding the employees’ represent- 
atives). There are other countries where 
the laws impose severe restrictions in this 
respect. Such laws are foreign to our own 
laws and to our conceptions. We are con- 
vinced that trade originates from and thrives 
on freedom. In this we are in closer agree- 
ment with the ideas so often proclaimed and 
defended by Thomas J. Watson than we 
may perhaps be conscious of. Therefore, I 
feel justified in saying that the Interna- 
tional Business Machines, the Watson family, 
and all the shareholders of that great enter- 
prise are right in feeling at home with this 
their largest subsidiary and will continue 
feeling at home there in the future. 

THE UNITY OF ENTERPRISE AND STAFF 


I mentioned the provision contained in the 
German works or shop statute, according to 
which employees’ representatives partake in 
the deliberations and decisions of the super- 
visory boards of German corporations. The 
extent and significance of this cooperation 
can only be appreciated if we recall condi- 
tions as they were directly after the war, 
that is, following the German defeat and 
breakdown, and mind the importance of the 
employees for the construction and recon- 
struction of industrial and other enterprise. 
Thus, the development which is regulated 
in the Federal works or shop statute is not 
accidental. We agree with this development, 
trying to make the best of the synthesis of 
labor and capital. 

In the present case it is for us to provide 
the human element that guarantees the ef- 
fectiveness and harmony of the five capital 
C’s. This human element Minister Presi- 
dent Dr. Gebhard Mueller spoke -of with 
great humor and wise insight when con- 
fronting the machines and their 45,000-a- 
minute logical decisions with the’ work of 
the politician and—I may add—the work of 
the entrepreneur who is called upon to make 
decisions, decisions to be arrived at not only 
by logical inference, but chiefly by intuition 
and the intention of building up a-secure, 
peaceful, and independent future after the 
fateful past and the present exuberant re- 
construction phase. 

PEACE THROUGH WORLD TRADE 


The world is separated into several camps, 
and Germany finds herself between the ham- 
mer and the anvil. We are perhaps more 
aware, therefore, than other peoples of what 
it means that mankind is divided into dif- 
ferent camps. For this reason we pin our 
faith upon international cooperation which 
might guarantee us a happier future. At the 
moment, we are witnessing an attempt to 
conclude a trade, consular, and repatriation 
agreement which is designed to provide us 
with one more instrument for securing peace 
through trade. 

That we may succeed in this is my sincere 
wish on the p mt festive occasion for an 
enterprise which will certainly make its own 
special contribution toward international co- 
operation. I appeal to all our guests, par- 
ticularly our friends from America and other 
overseas countries, to do what they possibly 
can to help secure and perpetuate peace by 
extending the volume of trade and assisting 
in seeing that every one of us can do busi- 
ness anywhere at home and abroad under 
the safe protection of international law. 
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Space Strategy and United States Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the second, and final in- 
stallment, of Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin’s 
articles adapted from his book, War and 
Peace in the Space Age, which appeared 
in the August 11, 1958, edition of Life 
magazine: 

SPACE STRATEGY AND UNITED STATES DEFENSE: 
A PROPHECY FoR 1965 
(By Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin) 

Time is running out, and we must make 
up our minds now to make the sacrifices 
necessary for an adequate military defense 
of the West. By adequate I mean not only 
strong enough, but capable of accomplish- 
ing any mission that arises—large or small. 
For if democracy exists to serve the needs of 
the people, then the weapons systems it 
creates must serve it. These systems must 
be ready to apply power with discrimination 
anywhere in the world, as the need arises, 


at any time. 
Military force exists in the free world 


community for the same reason that it exists . 


in a local community. The policeman on 
the beat must by virtue of his reputation 
and appearance maintain law and order. 
He must also have power available to him 
that can be applied quickly. In the world 
community similar power must be available 
although to a far greater degree. It must 
be backed by highly mobile reserves geo- 
graphically placed so as to be able to move 
quickly against criminal aggression, and 
these must in turn be backed by long-range 
forces—the free world’s major reserves of 
power. Let us, therefore, examine the kind 


of defense that the free world must organize ~ 


to deal with both limited and general wars 
occurring, say, in 1965. 

In World War II a tactical theater usually 
consisted of a continent, or a major segment 
of a continent. By 1965 missiles and satel- 
lites will-have shrunk the world to such an 
extent that militarily the earth itself will 
be a tactical theater. Manned space flight 
will be here. We will truly live in a balance 
of terror. The very nature of strategy 
will change, leaving the realm of physical 
combat to go into full-scale psychological 
warfare and leaving the earth’s environment 
to go into space. 

While each of the services in 1965 will con- 
tinue to specialize in its own type of com- 
bat, their capabiilties will overlap. Thereé- 
fore their organization within a theater of 
operations will have to be completely inte- 
grated. Let us look briefly at some of the 
possible theaters of operations. 

In describing the military characteristics 
of various parts of the earth as they would 
appear if combat were to occur in the mid- 
sixties, I intend merely to suggest concepts. 
No plans exist to organize areas in the man 
ner suggested nor does the intent, to my 
knowledge, exist today. 

KEY TO EUROPE’S DEFENSE: AFRICA 

Europe and Africa together will form one 
tactical theater. Africa, in fact, is the key 
to the future defense of Europe. Western 
Europe consists of slightly more than 1 mil- 
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lion square miles of densely populated land; 
Africa has 11.5 million square miles but its 
population is less than Eurdpe’s. Two major 
waterways cross the area. In the north, the 
English Channel is no longer a barrier to 
military aggression. Farther south, the 
Mediterranean Sea, still a formidable obsta- 
cle to land movement, is readily crossed by 
missiles and aircraft. The Middle East area 
is a land bridge connecting Europe, Asia and 
Africa. This fact alone—that it is a land 
pridge—highlights its importance. 

Obviously the shallow depth of the north- 
ern part of the Europe-Africa area suggests 
that only defensive weapons should be 
placed there. Retaliatory weapons would be 
in danger of immediate destruction and 
should be placed farther south where there 
is adequate concealment and room for dis- 
persal. The basic requirements for the de- 
fense of Western Europe are, first of all, the 
best surface-to-air missile defense obtainable 
and secondly, the best surface-to-surface 
missile defense backed up by highly mobile, 
nuclear-equipped land forces. Italy, Spain, 
the Mediterranean islands and the African 
land mass offer the best locations for retalia- 
tory missile forces. If the NATO forces were 
sufficient in strength and properly equipped 
with nuclear missiles, the Soviets would pay 
a very high price—and even then would 
fail—if they sought direct aggression against 
Western Europe. 

In addition to the NATO forces committed 
to the immediate defense of Western Europe, 
there should be a local “fire brigade,” placed 
so as to be movable by air to any area in 
dificulty. Such a brigade would consist of 
at least one highly mobile sky-cavalry divi- 
sion (airborne shock ‘troops) and two 
armored divisions, backed up by several 
missile support commands. 

It should be evident from the foregoing 
that the center of gravity of the defense of 
the European-African area has shifted far to 
the south.. By 1965. it will become increas- 
ingly obvious, if. it is not already so, that 
while Africa is the key to the defense of 
Western Europe the Middle East with its 
great land bridge and economic resources is 
the key to Africa. 


KEY TO ASIA’S DEFENSE: PHILIPPINES 


In Asia, as in Europe-Afri¢a, the northern 
coastal area occupied by the free nations is 
shallow in depth but the southern area is 
extensive. This plus a consideration of the 
prevailing west-to-east winds reveals that 
the offshore islands of Japan, Okinawa and 
Formosa would be in a hazardous position in 
any atomic war. By 1965 they will be “in 
the front lines” in every sense of that ex- 
Pression. Not only will they be under im- 
mediate threat of Soviet and Chinese missile 
attack, but they will be subject to intense 
fallout if nuclear missiles with surface 
detonations are used against the mainland. 
The same is true of southern Korea. It is 
important therefore that any plan for de- 
fending the free world area in Asia be based 
on tactical means with little or no fallout: 
(8) Maximum use of nonatomic forces in 
South Korea and Japan, (b) surface-to-air 
huclear missiles to provide an air defense, 
and (c) submarine-launched missiles as sup- 
Port forces, 


Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand, 
backed up by the Philippines, constitute the 
frontier of freedom in southeast Asia. In a 
Sense, the Philippines are the cornerstone of 

area, both physically and politically. 
dispersed islands provide numerous 
eceocted launching areas for retaliatory 
es, ocal fire brigade should also be 
Stationed there, — 


KEY TO UNITED STATES DEFENSE: THE ARCTIC 
The two major areas of the planet just de- 
d would in effect contain the free 
World’s short-range striking forces. In the 
‘vent of.enemy aggression these forces 
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would be engaged at once. They should be 
strong enough to defend their respective 
areas for a prolonged period of time without 
reinforcement. -But both areas should be 
backed by long-range striking forces based 
in the North American area. Let us look 
at that area. 

Because the shortest route from Russia 
to the United States goes over the North 
Pole region, the Arctic area is of extraordinary 
significance to us. This is not to say that 
an army will cross the North Pole by 1965. 
But weapons with all of the power of an 
army will certainly be able to. And ability 
to operate in the Arctic may be the key to 
the defense of the United States. 

The most critical factor in any defense 
against attack by either manned bombers 
or missiles is time—time in which to react 
with defensive missiles. Reaction time de- 
pends upon the amount of warning one re- 
ceives, and the amount of warning depends 
largely on how far forward one can set up 
observation. It is theoretically possible*to 
be far enough forward in the North Pole 
area to observe Soviet missiles while the en- 
gines are still burning in sustained takeoff 
thrust. From radar stations in Greenland 
one may track missiles before those in 
Canada can, and of course long before those 
in the United States. 

At present’ we have an extensive line of 
radar stations in the distant early warning 
(DEW) line across northern Canada and 
Alaska. But these were built to protect the 
United States against marnéd-bomber at- 
tack. In the missile age we will require 
larger and more powerful radars, although 
fewer in number because of their increased 
range. Their value to us will depend directiy 
on their closeness to Russia. Obviously such 
radars will be vulnerable to missile attack 
and raids by surface forces. We can assume 
that the Russians would try to destroy the 
early warning radars just before they 
launched their missiles. We must therefore 
provide forces that can protect our Arctic 
bases. The job will involve all services—the 
Air Force operating the DEW line, the Army 
manning its missile defense and sky-cavalry 
forces, the Navy its missile submarines. The 
entire undertaking should be a unified effort. 

The task of defending the United States 
itself should be coordinated by a home de- 
fense force. This headquarters would have 
supervision over the Air Defense Command, 
now lecated at Colorado Springs, Colo. Orig- 
inally organized to provide a defense against 
manned bombers, the Air Deftnse Com- 
mand must now be reorganized so that it 
can operate effectively in the missile-space 
age. 

Present responsibility for the defense of 
the United States against land attack is in 
the Continental Army Command located at 
Fort Monroe, Va. An operational echelon of 
this headquarters should be placed in the 
South or Middle West so that in the event of 
hostilities it would be free from immediate 
threat of attack and thus able to do its job 
effectively. 

The defense of the United States against 
submarine-launched missiles is a most in- 
teresting technical problem. The Navy can 

be expected to keep most of the Soviet sub- 
marines at some distance from our shores. 
Unfortunately it must be assumed that a 
number of Soviet submarines will be able to 
cruise within missile-launching range of 
both our coastal and our inland areas. To 
deal with this threat a network of sonar 
pickets (detection devices located under 
water or on patrolling ships) should be es- 
tablished as far from our shores as may be 
technically feasible to give us warning ef 
the approach of enemy submarines. 

In sketching the future defense of the 
United States one always hopes, of course, 
that such a defense will mever become neces- 
sary, that our overall military strategy will 
be good enough to keep us out of war. For 
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the first object of strategy has always been 
to make battles unnecessary. 

For many centuries strategy was hardly 
more than a higher form of tactics. Grad- 
ually, as war became more technical and 
more elaborate, preparations had to be made 
for its conduct, strategy encompassed many 
other things. Today national attitudes, 
natural resources, technology and the speed 
with which we can create new weapons sys- 
tems all have a decisive bearing on national 
strategy. The economic, psychological and 
technical factors all weigh more heavily on 
the outcome of a combat between nations 
than applied physical force itself. And now 
that we have entered outer space, a nation’s 
plan for the strategic exploration. of space 
and the knowledge gained in such explora- 
tion may have a more decisive bearing on 
the outcome of a contest kotween nations 
than any tactical engagement taking place 
on earth. 

The Soviets are far beyond the planning 
stage in their strategy. They are at the stage 
of application. The evidence is now clear 
that in terms of psychological warfare the 
Soviet strategy is, at the moment, a decided 
success. We have had numerous examples 
brought to our attention, the most recent 
being the Soviet exploitation of the sputnik 
launching at the expense of the West. 


One other element of strategy that can be 
measured now is technology. An important 
part of: technological strategy is economics. 
It has been said, for example, that we are 
pricing ourselves_out of survival just as we 
are pricing ourselves out of the world’s mar- 
kets. The Soviets, on the other hand, with 
their low standard of living, have been able 
not only to produce thousands upon thou- 
sands of tanks, armored personnel cars and 
other conventional weapons but have been 
able to beat us in jet airplane development 
and in the missile-satellite race. In the 
meantime our own weapons systems have be- 
come so costly that in order to support a few 
we have had to deny ourselves many. 

Far more important than dollars invested, 
however, are the decisions made. And deci- 
sion-making in the field of military technol- 
ogy is a very complex business. For, since 
technology is part of strategic warfare, the 
decisions bearing on it are just as complex 
and the results just as critical as any battle 
decisions ever made. 

Finally, our lead time has been lengthen- 
ening, and this is alarming. Lead time is the 
time that elapses between the original con- 
cept of a military device and the date of its 
actual delivery. An expert has written that 
during World II our lead time was about 2'4 
years, but now it is 10 years. The Russian 
lead time today is only 5 years. Thus it 
would appear quite clear that in technolog- 
ical decision-making we are at a great dis- 
advantage. The Soviet lead time is decidedly 
shorter, and their controlled economy gives 
them greater freedom in allocating resources 
to support their decisions. Having the ini- 
tiative, they can, in Stonewall Jackson’s 
words, “mystify, mislead, and surprise.” 

There is evidence, for example, that in the 
competition to develop long-range striking 
forces the Soviets have led us to believe that 
they were building a sizable long-range 
bomber force, when in fact they were invest- 
ing heavily in ballistic missiles. They merely 
built and displayed before Western observers 
enough long-range manned bombers to cause 
apprehension and consequent reaction on our 
part. We fell for it and embarked on a very 
expensive, long-range, manned-bomber pro- 
gram, investing heavily in a weapons system 
that the Soviets themselvés knew to be obso- 
lescént. 

With the overall strategic considerations 
in mind, let us turn now to the subject 
of tactics. On the basis of present research 
and development studies it is possible te 
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make-an estimate of the form that our sepa- 
rate services may take by 1965. 

Nuclear weapons will become convention- 
al not only in the NATO forces, including 
those of the United States, but in those of 
the U. S. S. R. and its satellites. They are 
conventional now, of course, in the Strategic 
Air Command and the corresponding Soviet 
forces. To say that they will become con- 
ventional means that they will be in the 
hands of all military organizations includ- 
ing the smallest infantry units. Their num- 
ber, size, and performance will be crucial to 
the outcome of future limited wars. 

By 1965 the cost of nuclear weapons will 
be far less than that of present high-explo- 
sive weapons of equivalent yield and effec- 
tiveness. Many millions of dollars now spent 
in the manufacturing, shipping, storage and 
handling of high-explosive projectiles and 
bombs will be saved through the use of nu- 
clear weapons moved by air to combat areas. 

Tactical nuclear weapons will be used by 
individual soldiers for antitank fire. For 
this purpose these weapons may be shoulder- 
fired. They will be fired from tracklaying 
vehicles and even from helicopters like those 
in the Army’s present sky cavalry organiza- 
tions. In aerial combat they will be used 
in air-to-surface missiles and in air-to-air 
missiles. By 1965 it will be possible to place 
nuclear weapons aboard satellites for both 
offensive and defensive uses. Nuclear weap- 
ons will also be used in submarine warfare. 

Complementing this evolution in firepower 
will be an evolution in mobility. By 1965 
jet transports should be available in large 
numbers, and all missiles and fissionable 
material used in overseas areas will be flown 
there. Moving missiles and fissionable ma- 
terial by air is not only tactically desirable 
but administratively essential. This is be- 
cause missiles are highly susceptible to obso- 
lescence and require fast replacement when 
they become out of date. 

Far less exotic than jet transports but per- 
haps more important to winning tactical 
battles will be the small air vehicles of the 
land forces, both Army and Marine Corps. 
The development of such innovations as tilt 
wings, tilt engines, ducted fans and deflected 
jets will give select portions of our land 
forces a tremendous advantage over an Op- 
ponent. 

Comparable changes will take place in sea 
warfare. Submarines, we are told, will be 
almost completely silent and will travel at 
speeds of 60 knots or better. All our combat 
vessels and the supply forces accompanying 
them will have far greater mobility than in 
the past. 

Improvements in firepower and mobility 
will be of little value if we do not also make 
comparable improvements in our ability to 
control them. Earlier warning times, more 
accurate target data picked up at far greater 
distances and shorter reaction time must all 
be realized. Luckily, all these appear to be 
attainable. Further control can be obtained 
through the use of drones, which can per- 
form reconnaissance duties for our combat 
missile units. Drones can also be adapted 
to submarine warfare. Thus they could con- 
duct a reconnaissance of possible missile 
sites and of other types of tactical targets 
for missile-launching submarines. Recon- 
naissance work will also be performed by 
satellites. 

Nuclear warfare, as we know, will bring the 
additional problem of fallout. Almost all 
tactical weapons now under consideration 
will be detonated in the air, both for in- 
creased effectiveness and to minimize fall- 
out. But some surface bursts will take 
place either through accident or intent. By 
19355 accurate fallout data will probably be 
made available to tactical commanders as 
well as to those responsible for home de- 
fense. Closely related to fallout prediction 
is weather data. By 1965 the control of 


weather, even to a limited degree, may be 
possible, and this will have a significant 
bearing upon combat operations. Accurate 
weather data will have to be made available 
to those responsible for combat decisions. 

During World War II and Korea the 
Army’s fighting divisions were frequently 
burdened with vast tonnages of supplies. 
This cannot be tolerated in the future. 
Supplies will have to be kept far to the 
rear. The combat units within the division 
must be reorganized so that the division can 
react successfully in tactical nuclear combat. 
Recent efforts along this line have resulted 
in the creation of battle groups and combat 
commands in place of the old reinforced 
battalions and reinforced regiments. This 
trend will continue. The division designa- 
tion should be retained but its administra- 
tion should be handled by the next higher 
organization. 

The Army recently reorganized its divi- 
sions into pentomic units. These consist of 
5 battle groups instead of 3 regimental com- 
bat teams, are equipped with atomic weap- 
ons and have only 13,700 men instead of the 
17,400 of old. The pentomic division, how- 
ever, is seriously lacking in missile firepower 
and in adequate reconnaissance units like 
sky cavalry or drones. These should be 
added to it and more of its administrative 
personnel moved far to the rear. With few 
exceptions all Army divisions should be 
armored. Armor protection should be pro- 
vided for all personnel in sustained combat 
to enable them to operate effectively in a 
nuclear environment. 

The airborne division grew out of the 
World War II combat need for a highly mo- 
bile force. But now, with surface-to-air 
missiles available to the enemy, the air- 
borne division can no longer carry out the 
type of operation it performed in World 
War II and Korea. As rapidly as the Army 
can do so it must convert these airborne 
divisions into the much more mobile sky- 
cavalry divisions. Airborne troops are de- 
livered to the battlefield by air, arriving 
either by parachute or by plane, and hence- 
forth fight as infantrymen; sky-cavalry 
troops stay ih or near their helicopters or 
airborne jeeps and perform raiding and 
reconnaissance duties as did the old horse 
cavalry. The parachute capability should be 
retained so that troops may be delivered in 
the combat zone without planes havipg to 
land on long airstrips. 

The Army has recently created missile sup- 
port commands. By 1965 we should have 
entire missile divisions. A missile division 
would contain its own target surveillance 
drones, armored troops or sky-cavalry for 
ground protection, and surface-to-air mis- 
siles for air defense, as well as its own 
surface-to-surface missiles. 

By 1965 weapons from space vehicles will 
seriously threaten operations on land. Up 
to that time passive measures probably will 
be adequate. But as man’s capability to 
fight in space improves, the problem of de- 
fense against attacks and reconnaissance 
from space will become impressive and 
challenging. Perhaps a satellite to inter- 
cept a satellite will be available by then. 

The Navy’s current shift from surface ves- 
sels to submarines will be continued. Al- 
though our present carrier and surface ves- 
sels should be completely equipped with mis- 
siles, drones, and assault-landing air vehi- 
cles, their value will decrease rapidly as 
Soviet missile-carrying submarines increase. 

One of the most interesting organiza- 
tional problems is presented by the Marine 
Corps. Today the Marines appear to be 
showing schizophrenic tendencies, not 
knowing whether to become an all-out sky- 
cavalry type of organization or to retain 
heavy equipment for sustained combat. I 
believe that by 1965 the sky-cavalry trend 


will win out, giving the Marine Corps a very 
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effective capability for extending naval op- 
erations on land in keeping with their best 
fighting traditions. By 1965 major units of 
the Marine Corps should be movable by sub. 
mersible vessels. On approaching their op. 
jective areas the ships will surface and the 
Marines will launch an attack by air. 

The Air Force faces some challenging and 
fascinating problems in the next decade, 
Its long-range striking force will consist of 
ICBM’s fired from fixed installations. But 
by 1965 it will be apparent that adequate 
ranges can be obtained from missiles of 
much smaller size. By that date the Air 
Force will therefore be converting to mobile 
ICBM’s or at least planning such conversion, 
For example, by using the extensive railroad 
network that we have in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area and the labyrinth of tunnels and 
deep canyons there, we should be able to 
develop a highly effective, comparatively in- 
vulnerable system for firing ICBM’s from 
railroad cars. Moving from concealed tun- 
nels to launching sites, the missiles could 
be fired with a minimum likelihood of de- 
tection. Warheads and fuel could be stock- 
piled in the most likely areas and the sys- 
tem could be remarkably mobile. The 
shorter range missiles would, of course, be 
entirely mobile. 

Despite this blueprint for war, I am of the 
personal conviction that the space age offers 
for the first time a real prospect of lasting 
peace. To achieve it will require great vi- 
sion. If this planet is to remain inhabitable 
by man, a space program must be developed 
under the United Nations. We should es- 
tablish as a matter of high priority a United 
States space command directly under the 
Department of-Defense and put it at the 
service of the United Nations. We should 
ask that our allies and the Soviets also con- 
tribute to such a U. N. program. If the ex- 
ploration and control of space can be carried 
out under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, we will not have to concern ourselves 
with space war. Instead, the exploration of 
space can be conducted for the peaceful 
purposes of mankind. 


In the final analysis, the real challenge , 


comes down to having the vision of democ- 
racy~so clearly before us, and the courage 
to support that vision so firmly in our pos- 
session, that we can with assurance build 
the kind of military establishment we gen- 
uinely need. This will take leadership on 
the part of our statesmen and sacrifice on 
the part of our citizens. In the long run, 
we will either make the necessary sacrifices 
to create the type of military establishment 
that can serve democracy, or we will suc 
cumb to the march of communism. 





High School Esays on Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mfr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp two remarkable essays on com- 
munism. The essays, which are worthy 
of a wide reading, were written by two 
students in the public high school 
Custer, S. Dak. os 

There being no objection, the essay$~ 
were ordered to be printed in the REC-_ 
orp, as follows: 
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1958 
Wwaat’s Wronc Wrrn CoMMUNISM? 


(By Barbara Test, Custer (S. Dak.) High 
School) 


INTRODUCTION 


what’s wrong with communism? Per- 
haps you, yourself, have found this question 

ced before you, or as an interested citizen 
have sought the answer for your own satis- 
faction. But do you really kflow the answer 
or, like too many others, do you find your- 
self too unconcerned to consider the ques- 
tion? On an impulse you will answer, “Yes, 
of course I know what’s wrong with commu- 
nism,” but probing slightly deeper you will 
@iscover that you know only that it is un- 
desirable and supposedly a threat to our 
well established democracy. You will real- 
ize now that you have no idea of the under- 
lying purpose of that hated word, “commu- 
nism.” The pathetic side of the situation 
is that you do not care either, so wrapped 
up are you in your own secure little world. 

Now is the time to wake up and begin 
thinking of this growing menace. Do you 
realize tht the Communists have set a dead- 
line for the year 1973—only 16 years from 
today—in which they plan to have achieved 
a goal of world domination? In that year 
they expect to have brought about a con- 
solidation of Asia along with the isolation 
of our United States. Can you not realize 
what a great influence this would have upon 
your life and does already have on a large 
part of the earth? Surely you must treas- 
ure those principles around which your life 
is based and certainly you must have some 
sympathy to cover those present victims. 
But I see I am forgetting myself, forgetting 
that you may be one of the thousands who 
do not know or even care what is being 
accomplished through this growing world 
domination. 

WHAT COMMUNISM IS DOING 


Let me tell you what communism is doing. 
It is wrecking lives and destroying the pur- 
pose and incentive of life itself. I wish the 
story of this mass destruction of human in- 
centive could remain untold for it consti- 
tutes a rather grim story. However, in the 
interest of our Nation’s stability, the story 
must be related to you. 

Suppose we begin with a typical day behind 


_the Iron Curtain; the date is March 3, 1928. 


On this particular date a rather inconspic- 
uous child, Johnny Slavek by name, is born. 
His parents are of the great poverty-stricken 
working class, who have no reason whatso- 
ever to live, because their life holds no prom- 
ise for them at any time. Every morning at 
daybreak they rise to rush to the factory 
where they slave at an extreme strain until 
tvening. Then they return home to spend 
&n evening of sullenness, for there is nothing 
to bring joy into their humdrum life. You 
might wonder why they go on working 
and living in this manner when there is 
hothing to work for. The answer is simple; 
they are expected to stay alive in order to 
further the cause of their Jeaders in their 
Plan of communism. Every day John senior 
is given a wage, but only enough to cover 
the barest portion of food. Even this wage 
means nothing, for the same payment will 
80 to all who work, regardless of the work 
accomplished by each. Then when they are 
Teady to spend their tiny wages, they are 
limited as to the articles which they can 
You see, they are living under a 

Perfect socialistic Communist government, 
does not allow anyone to rise from 
conditions and better himself. So 

they continue to work, always being pushed 
little harder and always with the expecta- 


of the lowest universal wage that can 
be provided. 


¢ 


E 


_ thin & very short time little Johnny 
taken to a children’s home where he is 
aoe until he has reached the proper school 


Here the task of training his mind is 
begun at once and continues on through 
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his school years, with communism being 
drilled into his simple head until he can 
think only as directed to think. Johnny 
grasps the words of his instructors with his 
very life; it is all he has. He does not hap- 
pen to be one of the gifted students who are 
designated to pursue a higher education 
.though. So he goes to work before long and 
falls into the same routine of work as that 
of his parents. He is pushed far beyond his 
physical capacities, but he will not give up, 
for he still treasures his life—the life which 
has been molded beyond his control. Today 
Johnny Slavek is a man of 30 years and what 
is he? He is nothing but an animal which 
has been shaped into Communist perfection 
by his superiors. He cannot think or act by 
himself but instead he is completely goy- 
erned by a carefully cultivated will to live 
for his master. 

The tragedy of this story lies in the fact 
that this is the story of not only Johnny 
but of a great magnitude of the Russian 
laborers. These people have been taught to 
accept their fate unquestionably, always 
worshiping the control which is held over 
them. They cannot live for themselves but 
must always work for the government, be- 
cause it is the government alone that owns 
and directs all enterprise. Within the Com- 
munist world private capitalism is an un- 
heard of word. 


Not all persons are quite as unfortunate as 
this working class. There are some, only 
as picked by their leaders, who will have 
the privilege to carry on a higher education 
in the hopes of their future leadership with- 
in the party. These are only the intellectu- 
ally superior students, howéver, and even 
they are subject to a careful control. Their 
further education provides a very important 
link within the Communist program, for 
much of the Communist strength is de- 
rived from this very recruitment of the stu- 
dent intellectual. Their minds have been 
‘so conditioned toward communism that they 
will accept all teachings without question. 
So they continue their education, driving 
themselves to an extreme mental capacity to 
know all they dare know. It is these stu- 
dents who bring about the advancements 
and betterments within their Communist 
nation. Still they themselves are not bene- 
fited by their works, so why do they push 
themselves so? It is because of an ideolog- 
ical pride which has been carefully planted 
within each student and nourished to bring 
about the desired effect. Then this same 
idevlogical pride is acted upon to bring about 
the best efforts of each student. Perhaps 
we should stop here to commend the Com- 
munists for accomplishing at least this one 
thing—the creation ef a desire within these 
students for mental perfection. It is a truly 
commendable accomplishment, but let us re- 
member that even these selected students 
are really no different than the large class 
of the ignorant, in that not even they can 
live for themselves. Always the strictest 
discipline and caution is practiced so that 
they will never be able to think for them- 
selves, but rather will always be governed 
by the Communist aim, To the Communist 
@ person has no value but that which is 
instilled within him as a requisite to carry- 
ing out the work of the party; he is merely 
&@ material machine. 


THE BASIS OF COMMUNISM 

What can such a life be based upon? “ Ac- 
tually it is based upon many beliefs which 
are in direct conflict with those principles 
of our own democracy. First, communism 
takes an entirely atheistic outlook on life. 
Because there is no God consequently life 
this comes their relief that man-is only 
@ material being of no value. The result 
of this atheism is a system of life com- 
pletely lacking in normal restrictions. In 
this way it is permissible for a person to 


do anything, if it does not harm the party, 
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because without a sense of morality there 
need be no argument against any action. 

Now we are brought into the real basis 
of communism, that of brutality. Within 
the Communist regime is exercised the great- 
est program of murder, slaughter, and in- 
sanity known upon our earth. To the Com- 
munist, this program is completely accept- 
able, for to him any act which aids the 
party is justifiable; this is the way in which 
he has been taught to think and as a re- 
sul he will never suffer the pangs of a 
tortured conscience for some act he has com- 
mitted. He believes that anything he does, 
no matter how bloodthirsty and cruel, is 
aimed toward the cause of peace; thus when 
@ mass murder is carried out in order to 
stamp out rebellion or restlessness he con- 
siders it as a prelude to a glorious peace. It 
is indeed an inspiring and meaningful event 
to him. 

The final factor fitting in with the Com- 
munist ideal is the superb organization of 
the state which they have brought about. 
Their system of*life can be referred to as a 
system of economic determination in which 
everyone is instructéd and guided to help 
the organization. Because of its socialistic 
basis private enterprise and initiative will 
not be allowed. 

Considering all these points upon which 
communism is based, it is not at all difficult 
to understand the results and action brought 
about through their plan, and it becomes 
even more imperative that we put a stop to 
this growing world threat. 


SOLUTION OF THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM 


What can America and the free world 
do to combat communism? We know it will 
be a difficult task, perhaps too difficult unless 
we can be assured of the full cooperation and 
interest of everyone. The solution lies not 
only in military force, but far more in the 
people themselves. Unless they can be 
shown what communism really is, they will 
unknowingly fall into its clutches and will 
again unknowingly further its plan of world 
domination. We must create an interest in 
the problem among ourselves before a second 
step can be taken, and we must continue to 
stand up for the kind of life which we respect 
and desire. This can be done, first, by intro- 
ducing the idea into our schools along with a 
plan to keep individual ambition and initia- 
tive alive. If we can teach communism in 
our schools in such a manner as to reveal the 
threat it holds for us and back it with a 
moral directive, then we are truly on the 
way. This alone is not enough though; it 
is up to each individual to continue living 
the kind of life which will help our Nation 
to remain a world influence. Above all we 
must retain our belief in God and Christian- 
ity, for from this belief stems our entire way 
of life, which is based on a true purpose in 
life. 

The remaining step in solving this prob- 
lem is to build up a resistance against it in 
other countries of the world, who are sus- 
ceptible to the propaganda of the Com- 
munists. This will not be an easy task, 
however, for we cannot combat this threat 
merely by economic aid. Instead it must 
be something far deeper, stemming from 
our hearts. To successfully turn minds 


‘from communism a scientific approach, 


stressing the moral, cultural, and spiritual 
values of the nation in question, is needed. 
There must be an understanding, friendly 
attitude behind all action, for these per- 
sons must have an alternative presented to 
them in place of communism, 


SUMMARY 


Now let us once more consider the ques- 
tion, “What’s wrong with communism?” 
You know now, do you not? You know that 
it is a growing threat to our way of life, 
but even more important, you know the 
reasons why. You know that it is a plan 
of life based-on the idea of no God, the 
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destruction of human incentive, and the 
cruelest program of force conceivable. 
Above all you are interested in the problem 
and ready to do something about it. Is 
this not the first step in the abolishment 
of communism? 





INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


(By Belva Trask, Custer (S. Dak.) High 
School) 


SYNOPSIS OF BOOK 


In the synopsis of International Commu- 
nism, as reviewed by Frederick Charles 
Schwarz, some of the truths of communism 
have been set forth. 

International communism will achieve its 
goal, at the present rate of expansion, in 
16 years, if unabated. The Christian anti- 
Communist crusade is dedicated to expose 
the fallacies of communism. Dr, Schwarz is 
a qualified, informed person about this 
threat. He is completing his sixth world 
lecture on international affairs in affiliation 
with the anti-Communist crusade. 

The Kremlin is confident that their ex- 
pansion can achieve its goal without war, 
and Dr. Schwarz says they seem to be mak- 
ing terrifying progress. He goes on to say 
that Communists consider murder, slaugh- 
ter, treachery, and torture to be moral acts 
when used in the promulgation of com- 
munism; that communism is a pseudo- 
science that has a doctrine of three points: 
(1) There is no God, which is also a denial 
of moral law; (2) man is a material ma- 
chine describable in chemistry and physics 
with no value nor continuity of life; (3) 
communism is an economic determinism. 

They believe that every act that contrib- 
utes to Communist conquest is a peaceful 
act or a glorious peace. For example, a gun, 
bullet, and your killing are peaceful because 
it is for eventual peace. 

The Communists get strength from two 
sources. One is their recruitment of intel- 
lectual students who are susceptible because 
they think they can make a name for them- 
selves. Two is their superb organization. 

Dr. Schwarz believes communism should be 
taught in school with a moral directive, be- 
cause if it is taught that it is an alternative 
from the democratic system ‘with some su- 
perior virtues. it sometimes even recruits 
people for communism. He says it should be 
taught with a doctrine emphasizing their 
aims, beliefs, and methods to destroy their 
doctrine. 

MY OWN OPINION ON COMMUNISM 


I have always felt communism was a way 
of life; just as a democracy is. I have con- 
sidered it a plan where-people worked col- 
lectively to get an equal goal. I also was 
aware of the fact that people in Russia did 
not have true communism or socialism which 
two things are the same. I thought that 
these people were completely dominated by 
rulers and did not have the chance to make 
decisions for themselves unless they had ap- 
proval from the government, if it were 
otherwise it were a criminal act. 

I was never aware that they felt as though 
they were completely without guilt when 
they killed others. I am speaking in terms 
of officials killing people who have disobeyed 
them. I feel that anyone, no matter who 
he is, would have a completely guilt-ridden 
conscience, unless he were completely insane. 
Perhaps communism is a form of insanity, 
I have never thus considered it so, though. 

I believe Dr. Schwarz is qualified to inform 
us on the practices and doctrines of the 
Communist theory. I do not, however, be- 
lieve one should take everything Dr. Schwarz 
says to heart, until he has considered, ana- 
lyzed, and obtained all the information on 
such subjects. For a person who swallows 
everything he has heard is gullible; on the 
other hand it is unwise not to take advantage 
and explore facts which are presented to a 
person, especially if it concerns his future. I 
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believe communism concerns every individual 
no matter who he is, or where he lives, or 
what he does. 

I believe the Communists actually have 
many less followers than one thinks, Even 
if the countries ure Communist I do not 
think all the people are Communist within 


the country although they must go along 


with them to protect their lives. 

Most people harbor a love for God and this 
cannot be taken away from them com- 
pletely, no matter what. Many people in 
many Communist places are oppressed but 
cannot escape their bonds. Others who do 
not agree do not want to leave their home- 
land, relatives, and so forth. If these facts 
are sO; communism is still a threat because 
the few who rule prevail. We must con- 
cern ourselves with them. They are the 
dictators who care not for the wishes of his 
subjects but only for himself, those who dis- 
agree are liquidated. 

I think the socialist idea would be utopian 
if it worked that way. But human nature 
would never let it work. In the first place 
people are too selfish; they want all they can 
get for as little effort as possible. In other 
words they are lazy. 

If there was a situation of pure socialism 
people would be all too willing to let the 
other guy do it because so long as he got the 
same amount it would be ridiculous to do 
more than a very minimum amount of work. 
I believe the Communist theory (true com- 
munism) is ideal, as stated before but for 
the previous inentioned reasons it would 
never flourish. Many people will work for 
this-idea and they might even have a system 
of socialism on a small basis which would be 
relatively successful but on a worldwide basis 
this is impossible. No one could hold such 
a vast network together. I look to history 
for my thoughts in this. Rome held all the 
known world at one time but they could not 
hold control over it because it was too vast. 
It was too much to keep track of. Germany 
had big plans for world conquest, but they 
failed and this was because of the evil 
thoughts that were harbored by the minds 
of their leader. A mind such as this can 
not make sucessful plans to conquer a world; 
even if he did it would soon Sall apart be- 
cause all the people would rally against the 
irrational ways. Communism still must be 
combated and I am prepared to present the 
ways. 

HOW I THINK COMMUNISM MUST BE COMBATED 


I agree with Dr. Schwarz on most of his 
points but I think there are many more to be 
added to this. The key to clear knowledge 
in any field is the key to overcome this 
pestilence. = 

The best way to gain a clear knowledge is 
from books, from first-hand experience, and 
from the experiences of others as revealed 
to us. If a person is presented the facts on a 
subject he should be able to make up his 
own mind. I also think communism should 
not be taught as a way of life but rather 
with a moral directive so that people may ob- 
tain clear, truthful, unmarred facts of com- 
munism. 

I believe it is the duty of any citizen of 
any free country who knows of any threat 
to inform others just as one would do if 
@ flood or tornado were approaching. Rus- 
sia presents just as big a threat as any of 
these and to me it presents even more of a 
threat because it will deal with my children 
and their children if we don’t do something 
about it. They, even more than I, will be 
faced with the danger of communism, they 
may even have to live under its rule if we 
don’t get some anti-Communist projects un- 
der way now. Now is the time, not with the 
next session of Congress, nor some time next 
year. 

If someone were to ask me what the 
youths. of Ouster High School could 
(should) do to combat communism I would 
suggest these things: One, study the sub- 


ject thoroughly. Make up your mind about 
it and stick to your convictions if you ar 
completely convinced you are right, if you 
are not sure you had better give the sup. 
ject some more consideration. Two, talk tg 
your parents and friends about commy. 
nism, spread the word around as you woulg 
some news about the school, convince them 
they should learn more about commu 
They should, Three, write letters to pape 
magazines, and such other public functions 
and call attention to the facts of com. 
munism. If your letters are good enough 
the editor might even write an editorial 
about it. Another person to write to is your 
Congressman. Tell him what things yoy 
think should be done. He might even jp. 
troduce a@ bill for the purpose of setting in 
motion a bill that would be a good p 


for the United States to use for the destruc. - 


tion of communism, Four, urge influen- 
tial people to talk to the governor 

him to proclaim a day as the Study Com. 
munism Day, this would bring about a bet. 
ter informed public. 
as good on the national level though, It 
would probably be similar to Law Day 
which is being celebrated today, May 1, 
If you think you cannot do these later steps 
urge your parents or someone to do so. 


Another needed step is an advisory board 
appointed by the President and approved 
by Congress to advise thent on needed steps, 
This committee would devote their time to 
the study of communism and would he 
composed of such people with the char. 
acteristics of Dr. Schwarz, who have studied 
this field widely and have had some first- 
hand experiences with communism. They 
would receive a salary for their efforts. They 
would also work on keeping the public in- 
formed as to where the Communists were in 
the battle against capitalists. Their sugges- 
tions would not be compulsory but merely 
advisory. 

I think aid to other countries is part of 
the answer to prevent Communists from 
spreading and gaining more friends; but I do 
not think this is the whole answer. The 
aid should include systems to help them be- 
come educated and after they are educated 
or in with this education should be the true. 
facts of both communism and capitalism. 
This aid should not be offered unless it was 
requested. I do not think our aid should be 
offered with strings attached as so much of it 
is. In referring to these strings I mean giving 
them aid if they promise to be our friends. 
I do not like a person who does this sort of 
thing and I am of the opinion that other 


countries have the same attitude toward 4 . 


country with a personality such as this. 
America should not be a Santa Claus either, 
they should work out a plan with neither of 
these objectives. 

We need faith, too, but not overconfidence. 
Be faithful to your church and work for & 


‘petter society among Americans for those 


who will follow and prepare them for even 
greater dangers than communism. Pray that 
they will never have to meet them though. 


uw 
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HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS Fis 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr.WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speakel, 
oi 


under the leave to extend my cS 
following 


in the Recorp, I include the wits 
article by David Lawrence, appearing 3 
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the Washington Star, entitled “Lest the 


LEST THE REDS MISCALCULATE 


Why all the surprise at the talk of sur- 
render? Members of Congress are astir be- 
cause @ theoretical study of the advantages 
and, disadvantages of surrender in case of 
nuclear war has suddenly become news. It 
attracted no such attention when the whole 
study, made by @ private organization and 
fnanced by the United States Air Force, was 
made public in book form 2144 months ago. 

But there should be no surprise at the 
discussion of surrender concepts. Several 
Members of Congress themselves have in past 
months been unwittingly bolstering the sur- 
render idea. 

The talk of stopping nuclear tests, for in- 
stance, could result in a surrender psychol- 


_ ogy, because it aims at giving a potential 


enemy the privilege of continuing tests cian- 
destinely, since there are no sure means of 
detecting whether he is or is not cheating. 

The talk of the horrors of nuclear war and 
that America cannot survive and must choose 
between some kind of negotiated agreement 
or destruction is also a kind of surrender 


The talk of disengagement of American 
forces stationed in Europe is surrender talk 
in the guise of peacemaking. For, if Ameri- 
can troops were withdrawn from Western 
Europe, it means they couldn’t get back 
there as quickly as could Soviet forces 
which, by agreement, previously would have 
withdrawn from Poland and nearby coun- 
tries. 

The talk of admitting Red China to the 
U.N. Security Council and thus forfeiting 
Chiang’s army of 300,000 men in Formosa 
involves virtually a military surrender in 
the Far East. 

The talk deriding massive retaliation is 
related to the surrender concept. For, if the 
United States does not speak from strength, 
its position before the world can be weak- 
ened and a miscalculation by the enemy 
can ensue. 

The talk of appeasing Nasser and giving 
him what he wants in the Near East is 
surrender talk, 

Much of this emanates from Congress and 
particularly from those who seem to be 
miping constantly at Secretary of State 
Dulles. He is derisively accused of brink- 
manship, although he is a statesman of rare 
courage who doesn’t flinch before the Com- 
munists. ‘ 

Another weakness on the Allied side is in 
Europe, itself. Members of the British Labor 
Party repeatedly declare they do not want 
America to be given the use of missile bases 
in Britain. The same kind of political op- 
Position is heard in other allied countries. 
Ti heightens the belief that some form of 
sitrender is being preferred to war. 

The present furor in Congress over sur- 
tender concepts is based on a book written 
by Paul Kecskemeti for the Rand Corp., a 
scientific agency operated by various uni- 
Yersities on a financial grant from the United 
States Air Force. It isn’t an official docu- 
ment but a scientific study by a private 
Organization. The paragraph which gives 
_* the present discussion reads as fol- 


“We must also mention the possibility 
that a power might develop a perfect winning 
stategy for all-out\nuclear war, 1. e., the 

of a first strike that eliminates all 

t retaliatory bilities on the 

’s side. WN to say, a power 

é enemy develops strategic capabilities 
this sort is in mortal danger; the enemy 
San, if he chooses, eliminate that power with 
impunity. Once this happens, stra- 

ot Surrender—at least strategic surrender 
the classic fype discussed above—will be 


But this kind of situation points 
the possibility of surrender of a different 
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sort;° surrender without fighting. If one 
power has a monopoly of such a winning 
strategy, and its adversary knows it, a mere 
threat of attack might induce the latter 
to surrender politically.” 

.The key words are “surrender politically,” 
and that’s what many journals and spokes- 
men of appeasement are unwittingly advo- 
cating nearly every day. They have ridi- 
culed massive retaliation from the begin- 
ning. They have insisted that America must 
take the first blow in a nuclear war. They 
have ignored the fact that the Soviet mil- 
itary journals for the last several years have 
conceded that their official strategy requires 
the striking of the first blow. It would be 
suicide, therefore, for the. West td wait till 
the enemy has poised his attack before set- 
ting in motion a strategy of active defense. 

The United States today keeps its strategic 
bombing planes in the air 24 hours a day and 
has radar warning lines in Canada, but it 
also has overseas bases from which a devas- 
tating counterattack could be made—pro- 
vided our allies let us use them. Soviet Rus- 
sia is striving hard to prevent their use by 
us and also has almost succeeded in pushing 
us to the point of stopping nuclear tests. 
By its propaganda crusade and strategy of 
terror, the Communists are making headway. 

The most reassuring statement to counter 
all this has just come from.the President of 
the United States in his speech to the U. N. 
General Assembly on Wednesday. He said 
there is “danger that nations under aggres- 
sive leadership will seek to exploit man’s 
horror of war by confronting the nations, 
particularly small nations, with an apparent 
choice between supine surrender or war.” 

Mr. Eisenhower undoubtedly reflects the 
sentiment of the American people that they 
would make any sacrifice rather than accept 
supine surrender. It’s salutary to have the 
air cleared by the President of the United 
States so that there need be no miscalcula- 
tion by anyone in the Kremlin. 





The Construction and Operation of Small 
Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude excerpts from a letter from the 
National Boat Association, Inc., a na- 
tionwide association of boatowners, as 
follows: 

If we are to maintain, separately, our 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of Government, we feel constrained to regis- 
ter our protests in this matter. 

A small industry, struggling with the 
highly competitive conditions as we have 
them today, a business which is seasonal 
and must operate on a part-time basis only, 
cannot meet the demands required by the 
regulations. . 


Mr. Speaker, this relates to adminis- 
trative rules commonly referred to as 
CG-249, published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on October 5, 1957 (46 C, F. R. 
7949-7980) pursuant to Public Law 519 
of 84th Congress (46 U.S. C. A. 390- 
390g) which seeks to regulate the con- 
struction and operation of small vessels. 
Letters coming to me indicate universal 
opposition to this law and I have at- 
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tempted to ascertain the reasons why 
the boatbuilders and owners mutually 
oppose the law. The statute was en- 
acted under the banner of a safety meas- 
ure so the first question I asked was: 
“Can anyone object to safety?” Oh, no, 
Mr. Speaker, everyone is for safety first, 
last, and all the time. Without safety 
the boatman not only will forfeit his 
own life, as well as the lives of others, 
but in addition his boat will be perma- 
nently sealed in Davy Jones’ locker along 
with his savings of a lifetime. Every- 
one wants safety. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to get the answer 
about objections to the law, let us look 
at the facts, as well as the law, and see 
what happens and how the boatowner 
is affected under the law. First, let me 
say that statistics show that these boats 
have the best safety record, the lowest 
percent of fatalities resulting - from 
travel, in history. Therefore, on the 
safety score there is no justification for 
the law.. This fact, within itself, is suffi- 
cient grounds for its repea] but let us 
proceeii with our examination looking 
for a moment at the rules and the man- 
ner in which they operate on the boat- 
owner, and remembering that some 
items have no relationship to safety. 

Now boating and fishing have long 
been honored callings dating back al- 
most to the beginning of time and those 
who have devoted their lives to the sea 
are the men best qualified to know that 
rules are necessary to govern their pro- 
fession. Certainly an attorney would 
not presume to tell a surgeon how to pers 
form an operation nor would a physician 
presume to promulgate court rules to 
govern the lega] profession ang court 
procedure. But the evidence before us 
is to the effect thatthe boatmen, those 
to be governed and incidentally those 
who must pay the bill, had little or no 
voice in promulgating the rules. But 
wherein and how are the rules objection- 
able? In three places we find language 
reading: 

A like appeal shall be allowed * * * to 
the commandant, whose decision shall be 
final (sec. 175.20; 187.05-35; 187.30-05). 


Does this mean that the doors of the 
civil courts are closed to the boatowner? 
Has he no remedy, or means of redress, 
through civil court procedure? How, 
where and when, under CG-—249, does 
he have his day in court? Here, Mr. 
Speaker, is one of the roots of the prob- 
lem and the first reason for repeal. 

In looking over CG-—249 I find in sev- 
eral places—more than a dozen—lan- 
guage reading, in effect: “as may be 
required by the officer in charge, ma- 
rine inspection.” Does this language 
mean that CG—249 excludes any remedy 
provided by the Declaratory Judgment 
Act? If it means what it says, then we 
may have as many different interpreta- 
tions of the law as there are inspectors— 
every inspector will have his own theory 
in exercising the board: discretion at- 
tempted to be conferred under the rules. 
This, I am informed, has already re- 
sulted in illegal discrimination and it 
may lead to arbitrary and capricious ac- 
tion. Under recent court decisions, I 
understand, if it is a discretionary mat- 
ter, judicial review is precluded. Here 
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then is another and second reason why 
this law should be repealed. 

A third reason for repeal is that the 
regulations are so long and complicated 
as not to be understandable. 

I am advised that the Coast Guard, 
being a Military Department of our Gov- 
ernment is excluded from the operation 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


Under CG-249, it appears that this ad-- 


ministrative agency may exercise broad 
legislative, executive and judicial powers 
above and beyond what the Constitution 
permits. In other words, the Coast 
Guard makes the law as embodied in 
CG-249, it administers the law which it 
has made, it investigates, charges or in- 
dicts, is both judge and jury, and has 
constituted itself the court of appeals 
and of last resort. The decision of the 
Commandant is final, as pointed out 
above. 

Now this is a criminal law—section 5— 
for which a $1,000 penalty may be 
imposed in addition to forfeiture of 
the offending vessel. CG-—249, section 
185.05-1, seems to indicate that a man- 
slaughter charge may lie. CG—249 makes 
no provision for a fair and impartial 
trial before a disinterested court of law 
so here is a fourth reason why the regu- 
lations are fundamentally objectionable 
and should be vacated and set aside. 

According to CG-249, I am informed, 
some boats-must be practically rebuilt. 
Is this not a bill of attainder and a fifth 
reason why Public Law 519 should be 
repealed? 2 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that here 
we have regulations so harsh and ex- 
pensive, and without reason or justifica- 
tion, as will bring financial ruin to an 
industry and which at the same time 
seeks to preclude a judicial hearing, or 
remedy at law. Certainly the Congress 
never intended such a result. I think 
that one step that the 86th Congress 
should take is to repeal this law. 





Quarter Century of Building for Inland 
Empire Waterways Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, those 
of us who have worked for orderly devel- 
opment of river basins in our Nation 
know how helpful and important has 
been the backing given by groups such 
as the Inland Empire Waterways Asso- 
ciation, in the State of Washington. 

This organization observes its 25th 
anniversary this year. To mark this 
occasion, the Walla Walla Union Bul- 
letin devoted its June 1, 1958, editorial 
column to a summary of the accomplish- 
ments made by this important group. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By Jim B. Schick, associate editor) 


The Columbia River, you may have for- 
gotten since geography days, is one of the 
world’s mightiest rivers. Starting in the 
Rocky Mountain icefields of British Colum- 
bia, it flows south and west about 1,400 miles, 
picking up Clark Fork, the Snake, Spokane, 
Okanogan, Wenatchee, Yakima, Walla Walla, 
Umatilla, John Day, Deschutes, Willamette, 
and scores of lesser rivers. Its precipitous 
fall through mountainous country makes it 
an unexcelled source of hydroelectric energy 
and water Tor irrigation. 

Immense dams—Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
McNary, the Dalles, Rock Island,.Cabinet 
Gorge, Chief Joseph, and others—are har- 
nessing Columbia River waters to the do- 
mestic needs of a swiftly expanding popu- 
lation.. The river’s discharge flow into the 
ocean is approximately 10 times that of the 
Colorado, twice that of the Nile. 

That is the river that men dreamed about 
conquering. 

But it was only 25 years ago that man 
visualized the river in terms of power, navi- 
gation, flood control, and irrigation. 

In 1934, men like Herbert G. West and 
others saw the potential of the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers, of the water resource 
development of the Northwest. 

They saw a need for a champion of Pa- 
cific Northwest river development—an or- 
ganization that would adhere to a long-range 
program calling for development of water 
resources as rapidly as possible. 

As a result of this, Inland Empire Water- 
ways Association was created and this year 
the organization will complete 25 years of 
continued achievement. 

“The early days were rough,” Mr. West re- 
calls. “I could pay myself a salary of $150 
@ month as executive vice president—that 
is, if I could raise enough money fast enough 
to keep the office running, meet all other 
expenses, and pay my salary. 

“Distance and time were nothing. The 
important thing was to get the message of 
Inland Empire Waterways Association before 
as many people as possible. So it was not 
uncommon to drive 150 miles after work, 
make a talk before a Grange unit, farm bu- 
reau, or some other organization, and return 
home.” 

From the days of the first permanent set- 
tlements along the Columbia to the present 
time, man has sought to harness and utilize 
the waters of the great river system, Mr. 
West said. How successful he has been is 
refiected in the vast benefits that flow today 
in ever-increasing volume from the waters 
of the Snake and Columbia. 

“All of this, however, didn’t just happen. 
Through the years, men of foresight and per- 
sistence have worked with tireless zeal to 
make the river and its vast potential both 
the servant and benefactor of mankind.” 


Bonneville Dam, primarily a power and 
navigation project, started generation in 
1938, and Grand Coulee, a joint power and 
irrigation dam, went into operation in 1941. 

This was the beginning of the huge con- 
crete and steel barriers to tame the river, 
produce: power, and control floods. 

The benefits of an integrated river develop- 
ment program fiow in abundance to every 
area of the Pacific Northwest. Increased 
trade and traffic that follow naturally in the 
wake of economical water navigation facili- 
‘ties for the Inland Empire will benefit the 
entire lower Columbia River and coastal 
areas. Stepped-up crop production through 
irrigation builds employment and strength- 
ens industry. 

The Inland Empire Waterways Association, 
long recognized as the foremost champion of 
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Pacific Northwest river development hag ad. 
hered continuously to a long-range program 
that calls for development of resources gg 
rapidly as possible and a self-liquidating re. 
payment schedule that will return to the 
Public Treasury, directly and indirectly, 
cent of the money originally expended, 

The association is dedicated irrevocably to 
the principle that the fundamental objective 
of regional development must be better lives 
for all our people, Mr. West explained, 





Sound Federal Legislation To Aid 


Education 





EXTENSION-OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY | 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of education, including inadequate pay 
for teachers, lack of sufficient class- 
rooms, and generally insufficient public 
financial support has caused me to do 
some serious thinking. 

On the one hand, we are told the 
school costs’ of the Nation are second 
only to the costs of national defense of 
all public services. Furthermore, pub- 
lic school expenditures, it is said, have 
tripled in 20 years while personal-con- 
sumption spending has only doubled in 
cost. We are told that the per-capita 
school expenditures in America are three 
times those of Russia. Meanwhile, as to 
teacher shortages in late years, informa- 
tion is published to the effect that the 
increased’. percentage of number of 
teachers has exceeded the rise in the 
percent of number of students. Also, @ 
recent study indicated, for example, that 
in 1957 teachers’ salaries, on the aver- 
age, were 94 percent above the 1929 level, 
whereas earnings of all workers were 
up only 82 percent. : 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, state- 
ments come from reliable individuals 
and study groups pointing to the need of 
accelerating our eduational efforts and 
one only has to read the testimony i 
support of the’ Federal scholarship bill 
to arrive at the firm conclusion that 
financial expenditures for education 
must increase. Likewise, many ableand 
competent authorities say that, consider- 
ing the respective sources of revenue, 
with State and local taxes being in large 
measure based on real-property valla- 
tions, the time has come when 
assistance for education. is 
where taxes are based more on income, 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently and 
conscientiously resisted Federal] aid 
education. My fear has been that Fed- 
eral bureaucrats would dictate to the 
parents and local community groups 4 
to just how. the children of 
would be indoctrinated and .stand- 

At the same time, in order to express 
my interest in aiding education and at 
once to prevent Uncle Sam from 
on every school board in the country al 
by purse-string control telling it what 0 
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do, I have introduced a bill which pro- 
yides, I think, the simple answer to both 
problems. My bill would direct aid to 
the States by allocating 1 percent, re- 
spectively, of all Federal income taxes 
collected in each. State back to those 
same States to be spent for education in 
accordance with the budgets and under 
the exclusive Management of those 
tes. 

his would give Federal aid without 
any Federal costs of administration or 
without any means of enforcing Federal 
standards or control. 

Following is a table which shows the 
approximate amount of taxes which 
would be returned to the various States 
under the terms of my bill: 





1 percent of 
Federal in- 
State come and 
corporation 
tazes retained 
in State 

AD, «, « <n wv casesenenctegesiiniaiinaitialinaiaing $4, 281, 000 
TIA... anon <n mapisiivendenniaiaationmpiltsgigiittts 1, 745, 000 
SIOOS .. . a masmcnenn basthunagepenccie ome 1, 683, 000 
RIOTS... x cacsen mpeniininaninnlads te 52, 558, 000 
EIEIO... ~~ 00m mn mdnindinieietreel 7,115, 000 
BERCCICUt.. .nacduviioenineemmas 11, 411, 000 
ETS . 2.0 nw ncwatbnpnaaniceaivets 7, 908, 000 
RE I aS I aE 7, 992, 000 
SED @ 2 == windibandenetagehammintiio eae 6, 433, 000 
Sn «oa wn «2 ascsimpgclesianebenengunamaartdhins 1, 146, 000 
SE ano mn wadaneiamalemaieiian 52, 029, 000 
RR eee S 13, 496, 000 
iin wo om eicniabiilahecilastambiniiie 5, 386, 000 
SE... ~ = = wissislncten eae dane 4, 500, 000 
IY - — < wncncssssnihacemicuignieiniatneatlisiin a 4, 822, 000 
SERALR .. . .. .. nmassapiaiaibaaiaomimeimbdiecesie 5, 131, 000 
Sa = ~~ = aninstn Saupe tibet 1, 663, 000 
NOOO... — seni is aiencheneb sealers 15, 410, 000 
Benttg@ COS .. «inna suse manentiniee 17, 703, 000 
DY wos ans ents tio taaiinee inate 53, 784, 000 
ee 9, 974, 000 
TION oc at ek ae - 1,538,000 
BN. nnn ncctnt adios 15, 543, 000 
RR ee ot 1, 202, 000 
“ogy ain deans dieieceieamamasii Ecce le 3, 432, 000 
RARER os... aay 840, 000 
New Hampshire___....- aseeiaenal 1, 292, 000 
SP UEOOY . _ - asa dena gmaws 18, 841, 000 
New Mexico__......_......--.. 1, 157, 000 
New York______ ieicetpabinc 126, 126, 000 
Worth Carolina............... - 17,558,000 
— BUROCA .. 5-4 sce eased 662, 000 
alec <> snitasinebhanianc ead ie - 41,547,000 
IND. wiminc tai bak ea - 5,578,000 
Oregon________ sas glare ee AEE 4, 694, 000 
TG i 46, 278, 000 
PAPIANG tee 2, 771, 000 
See Oaroling.. cet 2, 522, 000 
SI ROOMOCR oo once cndiciisievesnncnnc 751, 000 
BIDS sys csanatsicbltn ea: tatoblecs 5, 181, 000 
lihesencow x) ascsnisbtidiibughintutalasias 21, 578, 000 
—— pein ~sasniehmnnnaeilia 1, 593, 000 
TR soe ws on ene usenaetinis iain ates me 656, 000 
i sn sinste nian nae an lei 7, 387, 000 
Washington_______ oe a ee - 7,807,000 
West Virginia_____. Se Sak 2. 919. 000 
TDs 5s icicle igs: Saab le hea 11, 831, 000 
TE tao en cnt thea aie ies e 527, 000 
Sie sscsere:cnnipandides dec a 1, 314, 000 
Total (approximate) -..... 629, 000, 000 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, the closer to 
People the better the functions and 
Management of any public service like 
tion. Frankly I have not found 

to Federal scholarships or programs 
Taise educational teaching standards 
answer. Rather I favor giving 


our educators adequate funds, and I am 
nt we will not have to worry 
Russian competition. 
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Six Medals of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
no part of our great country or my 
great State has a richer heritage by 
virtue of the history surrounding its es- 
tablishment than the Panhandle of 
Texas which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. One of the most momentous inci- 
dents in this magnificent saga occurred 
in 1874 on the broad prairie of what is 
now Hemphill County, Tex. The battle 
of Buffalo Wallow, which induced the 
award of six Congressional Medals of 
Honor, has been depicted on canvas by 
the famed western artist, Frederick 
Remington, and has recently been most 
ably recorded by Jack Lafferty in the 
August issue of Texas Parade magazine. 

So that all the Members may have the 
benefit of Mr. Lafferty’s fine account, 
under unanimous consent, I insert here- 
in his article entitled “Six Medals of 
Honor”: 

On a small spot of prairie up in the Pan- 
handle, less than 25 feet across, one of the 
bitterest fights ever made against odds took 
place, and six Congressional Medals of Honor 
were won. Six men, all of them wounded, 
stood off odds of 25 to 1 for a whole day 
under a broiling sun; five of them lived to 
tell their tale and wear their medals. . 

It was back in the seventies. 

The nomadic Indian tribes of the plains 
had been crowded from the lands that they 
had roamed and slowly surrounded by a ris- 
ing tide of settlers. Campaigns like those 
Col. Ranald McKenzie conducted in Texas 
had forced them to live on reservations in 
Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), and to 
watch the destruction of buffalo by the hide 
hunters. 

Infuriated by this wholesale slaughter of 
their main dependence, Kiowas, Comanches, 
Arapahoes, and Cheyennes—tired of reser- 
vation life and domination by the white 
man—decided in a great council held at 
Medicine Lodge to strike again for the free- 
dom they had lost. 

Most of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes left 
the reservation at once; the Comanches and 
Kiowas followed later. Moving steadily 
with their horse herds, their women and 

children, and the inevitabie horde of wolfish 

dogs that were part of every Indian en- 
campment, they spread like a sluggish flood 
over their old hunting grounds to the west 
and southward, sending out war parties to 
raid the white settlements. 

One of their first attacks in force was on 
those they hated worst—the buffalo hunt- 
ers. A mixed force of about 700—Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Cheyennes—struck Adobe 
Walls, a trading post on the Canadian, early 
one morning, attempting to inundate the 
hunters there in a wild and roaring torrent 
of horses and men. 

Unfortunately for the tribesmen, it was 
Sunday, and the plainsmen, while no 
churchgoers, had picked that day to rest 
and refurbish their equipment, so every 
man was in camp. Experienced frontiers- 
men, they refused to be stampeded. Expert 
in the use of their heavy buffalo guns, which 
far outranged the Indian arrows, muzzle- 
loaders and even Winchesters, and fighting 
behind the thick walls which gave the place 
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its name, the white men played havoc with 
the red. Nearly 30 were killed and 70 
wounded as they fought their way up to 
the stockade time and again—fighting al- 
most hand to hand, trying to break down 
the doors. 

And after their first attack, they besieged 
the hunters for 3 more days before giving 
up. 
With the frontier thus aflame, Lt. Col. 
J. W. Davidson was ordered to move west 
from Fort Sill; Colonel McKenzie left old 
Fort Clark at Bracketville and moved north; 
Colonel Buell moved against the marauders 
from Fort Griffin; Major Price came down 
the Canadian from Fort Union, N. Mex:.; 
and Col. Nelson A. Miles, from Fort Sup- 
ply, in the northwest corner of the Indian 
territory, converged on them from that 
direction. 

Miles struck the hostiles’ trail on the 
banks of the Sweetwater and, after 3 days of 
forced marches, engaged and routed the In- 
dians in the Palo Duro country. 

“Over rugged hills and buttes,” he said, 
“and jagged-ravines and covers, across the 
dry bed of the Red River, now covered with 
white, drifting sand, then up the right bank 
of the canyon of the Tule, a braneh of the 
Red River, through their burning camps full 
of abandoned utensils, went the flying In- 
dians * * * so closely pressed they could 
not even make a. show of re-forming, but 
sped away, demoralized and in full flight.” 

The sharp fight, and the long and rapid 
pursuit over rough ground under a torrid 
sun, coupled with the lack of water, caused 
intense suffering among the men and beasts 
of Miles’ command. During the chase the 
soldiers tried every means of finding water, 
without avail, and suffered so greatly that 
some of them even resorted to the extreme 
of opening the veins on their arms and 
moistening their parched and swollen lips 
with their own blood. 

Supplies exhausted after the chase, Miles’ 
column was forced to proceed slowly, and to 
send its wagon train back for more ammu- 
nition and food, While this was being done, 
the colonel also sent dispatches to the fort. 

Six men carried them: Dixon and Chap- 
man, Civilian scouts; Sergeant Woodhall; and 
Privates Smith, Rath, and Harrington. 

Riding by day and hiding by night, all 
went well till just at sunrise of the second 
day they rode over a knoll and found them- 
selves face to face with a big war party of 
Kiowas and Comanches, 

Then began a battle grim and great. 

Leaping from their saddles, the men left 
their horses in the care of Smith, who fell 
in a few minutes, terribly wounded. As he 
dropped, his rifle flew from his hands, out 
of reach. Yet, though many a savage tried, 
never a one reached the weapon, for his 
comrades picked them off, 1 by 1. 

Chapman was shot, and fell; Woodhall and 
Harrington were badly wounded, though not 
disabled; Rath was hurt; and Dixon had a 
hole in the calf of his leg, While his shirt 
was riddled with bullets. 

To stay on the little hill was death. 

Dixon, sighting an old buffalo wallow 
about 10 feet across, sprinted for it, bul- 
lets whipping past him like hornets, and in 
@ moment 3 more men reached the shallow 
bowl and began frantically digging it deeper 
with their knives. 

Smith, they thought, was dead... Chapman, 
they discovered, had his leg broken and 
couldn't run. Dixon went back to the knoil 
and packed him in. 

“I made several efforts to reach him before 
I succeeded,” he said later. .“Every time 
the Indians saw me start they would fire such 
@ volley I was forced to retreat; until I 
finally made a run and got to Chapman. I 
told him to climb on my back, my plan 
being to carry him as I would a little child. 
Drawing both of his legs in front of me and 
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laying the broken one over the sound one to 
support it, I carried him to the wallow, 
though not without great difficulty, as he 
was a larger man than myself, and his body 
was a dead weight. It taxed my strength to 
carry him.” 

All that long September day the Indians 
circled them under a blazing sky; all day, 
never faltering, the troopers fought off 
charges by yelling devils who swooped in 
with a thrumming roar of ponies’ hooves, 
and always their ready guns took a deadly 
toll, picking off the leaders of the tribes- 
men and breaking up their rushes. 

To add to the horror of their predicament, 
they had no water, and the wounded par- 
ticularly suffered from the tortures of thirst 
under a pitiless sun until, late in the after- 
noon, a blinding rainfall filled the bottom 
of their wallow with moisture, and they 
drank the muddy slop, crimson with their 
own blood. 

Ammunition was running low, so Rath, 
taking advantage of the rain, wormed out 
to retrieve Smith's cartridge belts, and re- 
turned with the word that he, whom they 
had given up for dead, was still breathing. 
So Rath and Dixon once more made the 
heartbreaking, dangerous trip to the hill, 
and brought the mortally wounded man 
back to the buffalo wallow. 

As darkness fell, the Indians disappeared, 
and the weary men huddled around their 
dying comrade on couches of tumbleweed 
they had gathered to keep themselves out of 
the mud, although not one of them closed 
his eyes. 

Smith died about 1 o’clock, and at dawn, 
there being no sign of further attack, Dixon 
started for help. 

Within half a mile he struck the road to 
Fort Supply, and within 2 miles contacted 
the returning supply train, which had been 
attacked by the same Indians that later 
fought Dixon and his comrades. 

“I never felt happier in my life,” Dixon 
wrote long afterwards, but, as things turned 
out, he had little cause to rejoice. The very 
people from whom he had every right to ex- 
pect succor treated him and the suffering 
men he had left behind but little better than 
had the Indians. 

Major Price, in command, sent the train's 
surgeon to the buffalo wallow, and he cur- 
sorily examined the wounds of the five still 
living, but did nothing more. The two 
soldiers with him turned over a little hard- 
tack and dried beef that they happened to 
have tied behind their saddles. 

Then Price, refusing to leave any men, or 
to give them more arms or ammunition 
with which to defend themselves, moved on, 
leaving them with their dead unburied and 
almost no cartridges, at the mercy of Indians 
and weather, giving them only the somewhat 
doubtful comfort that he would report their 
plight to Colonel Miles. 

“We were sure,” said Dixon, “that help 
would come the instant the colonel heard the 
news. We watched and waited until mid- 
night the second day after those troops left 
before, help came. A long way off in the 
darkness we heard the sound of a bugle. 
Never was there sweeter music than that to 
our suffering nerves. It made us swallow a 
big lump in our-throats. Nearer and nearer 
same the bugle notes. We fired our guns 
with the few remaining cartridges we had, 
and soon the soldiers came riding out of the 
darkness. * * * 

“Colonel Miles had both the heart and ac- 
complishments of a soldier, and Congress 
voted to each of us the*Medal of Honor. He 
was delighted when the medals came from 
Washington, and with his own hands pinned 
mine on my coat when we were in camp on 
Carson Creek, 5 or 6 miles west of the ruins 
of the original Adobe Walls.” 

The site of this fight is in Hemphill County, 
22 miles south of the present town of Cana- 
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dian, and 25 miles southeast of Miami. This 
site was definitely located in 1921 by J. J. 
Long, of Mobeetie, who, at the time of the 
fight was a teamster with the wagon train. 
He and Dixon were close friends, and when 
Long was a mail carrier between Fort Elliott 
and Camp Supply, and Dixon was escort, their 
route took them over the ground where the 
fight took place. 

The pair would frequently halt at the site, 
while Dixon reminisced, so Long had little 
trouble in later years in locating the exact 
spot at which the buffalo wallow fight took 
place. 





Noted Labor Lawyer To Receive NFCCS 
Archbishop Noll Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in Our Sunday Visitor, the na- 
tional Catholic weekly published in 
Huntington, Ind., issue of August 24, 
1958, concerning Godfrey P. Schmidt, 
widely known lawyer specializing in la- 
bor relations: , 

Nortep Laspor LawYeEr To REcEIvE NFCCS 

ARCHBISHOP NOLL AWARD 


Godfrey P. Schmidt, widely known lawyer 
specializing in labor relations, will receive 
the first Archbishop Noll Medal, sponsored 
by the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students (NFCCS) to honor outstand- 
ing leadership in the lay apostolate. 

The closing banquet of the Federation's 
15th National Congress, to be held Septem- 
ber 1 through 6 in San Francisco, will be 
the occasion of the presentation. Some 500 
student delegates and faculty moderators 
will be in attendance. 

Mr. Schmidt was selected for the honor 
from among five candidates whose names and 
biographies were submitted to the 190 
NFCCS member colleges and universities for 
vote. Result of the vote was announced in 
Washington by the Federation’s president, 





president. A Knight of Malta, he is a mem. 
ber of the erican Bar Association, the 
New York City Bar Association and the 
Catholic Lawyers’ Guild. 


Mr. Schmidt is a 1930 graduate of Ford. 
ham University School of Law. He has long 
been identified with Catholic? professiona} 
and civic organizations. He was a presiden- 
tial appointee to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and is a member of the directorial] 
boards of Jubilee and National Review maga. 
zines and of the Legion of Decency. Mr, 
Schmidt has also been a frequent contributor 
to such publications as America, Common. 
weal, Harvard Law Review, Theological 
Studies and Fordham Law Review. 

Ahe Archbishop Noll award continues the 
NFCCS tradition of acknowledging note. 
worthy activity of graduates of Catholic col- 
leges or universities. The federation’s 14th 
national congress, held in New York City in 
1957, directed naming of the award in recog. 
nition of the late Archbishop Noll's excep- 
tional encouragement of the lay apostolate, 

The Archbishop Noll medal itself, designed 
and produced with the cooperation of Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, carries a profile etching 
of the Archbishop’s face and is cast in ster- 
ling silver. 





Public Housing 
EXTENSION aa REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert a factual table in the Recor 
showing the actual amount of obliga- 
tions in proposed housing legislation re- 
cently considered by the Senate and 
House. 

I am confident the following infor- 
mation would be of interest to the Mem- 


































Joseph R. Harris, a 1958 graduate of Phila- bers of this body: 
- §. 4035, 
S. 4035 as amended by H. R. 13776, i 
approved by | House Banking} Hiestand | posal of 
the Senate | and Currency | substitute 18, 1968 
Committee 
| 
Urban renewal (capital grants) ._......-......-.....- liga, 800, 000, 0060 Ls1, one, om, One 3 $200, 000, 000 ae 
New direct lending program for elderly housing -__-- Sh esta cee 00, 000, 000 |..-.--..--..-- 
FNMA special assistance to buy FHA and VA 
GUNN in a esa cdi cians cbplad ob  dib ves Sa eee es 500, 000, 000 {.....2.-..-.-- aah 
College bousing: 
Direet loans for housing. .............----.------ 400,000,000 | 400,000,000 | 200,000,000 | 300, 000,000 
New direct lending program for classrooms, 
laboratories, ete..--..---..--.-2eeeen eee 125, 000,000 | 250,000, 000 f...-_...----- 125, 000, 000 
Public housing: 
A. (Estimated increase in subsidy appropria- 
tions required per annum for 40 years be- 
cause of ao changes in existing and ss 
future subsi wr Gamtrarte) ...-. oo. sca cake 41, 000,000,000 }o.-.2 2. <tc feo c eee .-----]---- oe on 
B. (Subsidies = for 20,000 expired units revived | # 500, 000, © 500, 000, 000 |.-...-..------ + 500, 006, 
the 
Cc. Su ies for 17,500 new units) 500, ~~ nena eee 
Veterans’ direet loans 000,000 |......--.----- ae 


-secen 


Oe eee ew eee me meen anne eee emee~ 


‘ $25,000, 000 per year for 40 years, 











' § Subsidies under porn éeabrects. > 
This is in addition to the $350 million Comers? 
authorized for this putpose in April 1958. ; 


73 years, E a 


August 91 5 


delphia’s LaSalle College. Mr. Harris wij 
present the medal to Mr. Schmidt. 

Long prominent in labor law, Mr. Schmidt 
recently served as counsel for members of the 
Teamsters’ Union who sought an injunction 
forbidding James Hoffa to take office as union 
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# Johnson’s Water Study Plan Sound . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
eluding comment which appeared in the 
Plainview (Tex.) Daily Herald of August 
16, 1958. This editorial lauds the study 


plan for Texas rivers which has been . 


drafted by our senior Sénator LYNDON 


JOHNSON : 
JoHNSON’s WATER Stupy PLan SouND 


Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s bill in Con- 
gress to create a Federal study commission 
on seven wholly intrastate Texas water- 
sheds, is the most constructive step for de- 
velopment of its water resources, coordi- 
natedly, since the passage of the Federal 
Flood Control and Rivers and Harbors Acts, 
and the sundry multipurpose legislation. 

Let those who harp about not wanting 
Federal control and interference with our 
water development take a sober look at what 
has been done to develop the water re- 
sources of Texas and they will see that 
mainly it has been because of the Federal 
acts and Federal activity, linked with that of 
the State. 

In all kindness and in absolute verity we 
must say that there has been little con- 
structive contribution toward Texas water 
development by our own Texas State Board 
of Water Engineers. They have safeguarded 
the interest of Texas, under their duty to 
grant permits, etc., but have led in no tan- 
gible work to protect from floods, improve 
navigation or conserve water. 

Most of the data that has been made av- 
ailable through them on water resources has 
been work of other agencies—such as the 
USGS, the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the’ water districts and 
water authorities. 

The State board simply hasn’t had the 
Means—money and staff. For example, they 
are now having to contract part of their en- 
gineering studies, despite the great steps 
made in constitutional amendment and in 
law during the past year. 

Let those who doubt Senator Lynpon 
Jounson’s wholesome interest in water de- 
velopment merely examine his record of ad- 
vocacy and accomplishment. He would be 
the last to surrender any Texas rights to the 
ony Government, least of all Texas water 


Texas needs coordinated study. Senator 
JOHNSON made a great step forward when 
he obtained the presently meee mock- 
Up by Federal agencies, cooperating closely 
with State and other political subdivisions. 

This so-called mockup has been printed 
4&8 Senate Document No. 111. 

Look at the deyelopment of the Arkansas- 
Red-White River Basin, covering five States. 
Senator Kerr was responsible for that com- 
Mission. Senator RICHARD RUSSELL of Geor- 
gia also put through a similar commission in 


Tt is often the case that people who want 
to protect their own authority oppose Fed- 
eral participation, yet are unable, with the 
Means at hand, to accomplish the mission 

lves. They are somewhat jealous of 


/ their authority, 
Holler “Federal encroachment” and a seg- 
Ment of the public immediately rally. 
We can hardly visualize Senator Dick 
a melee Kerr, and Senator 
Oklahoma, 


JoHN- 
much of the rights of 
Texas, or Georgia to the Federal 
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Government or anybody. No Suh. No Sir- 
ree. ; 
Gov. Price Daniel stood firm and four- 
square to lots of pressure by self-interest 
groups last fall when his firm, guiding hand 
held people of sundry ideas and notions 
under tight rein as legislation for water con- 
servation was formed. It was a major ac- 
complishment, vitalizing the groundwork by 
Governor Jester and Governor Shivers’ ad- 
ministrations. — 

Governor Daniel and Senator JOHNSON are 
working together in water matters, and they 
make a mighty good combination. 

By all means, let’s have a coordinated plan 
for developing Texas’ water resources. Who 
can do it better than the Corps of Engineers, 
who are in charge of rivers and harbors and 
flood control, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which is in charge of irrigation and other 
interior work, the USGS, which is another 
Interior Department branch, the State’s 
water board, the river authorities and the 
water district staffs? 

It takes the know-how and the manpower 
of all. 

There’s no place for petty jealousies in 
such a comprehensive plan as this. 

Let’s have it. 





Johnson Seeks Key to Texas Water 
Riddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr: WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an -editorial which was printed in the 
— Post of Saturday, August 16, 
1958. 

This editorial appropriately calls at- 
tention to the far-sighted and vigorous 
leadership supplied by. our Senate ma- 
jority leader, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
in finding solutions for the critical wa- 
ter problem in Texas: 

JOHNSON SEEKS Key To Texas WATER RIDDLE 


Senator LyNDON JOHNSON’s proposal to 
create a Federal commission to study and 
draw plans for water conservation in seven 
Texas rivers will provide a new valuable 
source of information for the use of the 
State board of water engineers and the leg- 
islature. 

The time is short for one of even the Sen- 
ate majority leader’s influence to get the 
measure through both Houses of Congress 
before adjournment, but with the running 
start of approval by the Senate Public Works 
Committee, given the resolution Thursday, 
he seems determined to try his best. Even 
though he should succeed, however, it is 
doubtful that the 14-member commission 
could complete its work in time for the 1959 
Texas Legislature to act on its plans and rec- 
ommendations. In fact, a similar commis- 
sion, created at the instance of Senator Ros- 
ERT S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, worked 514 years, 
though its studies covered 3 rivers. flowing 
in 8 States. 

For a long time, Senator JoHNsoN has 
had an idea for the transfer of waters from 
river to river where needed. This system, he 
is convinced, including works for keeping 
water from running off into the sea, would 
insure adequate supplies throughout the 
State. His current Senate resolution enviu- 
ages the same general plan, though presum- 
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ably the Federal commission and the State 
government would determine just how it 
should be carried out. 

Texas waterways catch abundant water to 
supply the State through the foreseeable 
future. Saving and distributing the sup- 
plies in all sections of the State wherever 
they are needed in the future poses one of 
Texas’ most pressing problems. Its magni- 
tude justifies the most thorough, intelligent 
survey and planning that can possibly be 
obtained. 





Goldfine Citation Dubious—You Don’t 
Have To Like Him, but He Has Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which changes 
the procedure to be followed in the Con- 
gress regarding proposed contempt of 
Congress citations. 

I realize that the bill will not be con- 
sidered during this session, however, I 
hope it will be made one of the first 
orders of business in the 86th Congress, 
at which time I hope to introduce it 
again. 

The editorial printed below written by 
Mr. Robert Stopher, of the Akron 
Beacon-Journal, in my opihion, sums up 
the thinking of most Americans: 
GOLDFINE CITATION DusBIous—You Don’t 

Have To Like Him, put HE Has RIGHTS 

One does not have to share Sherman 
Adams’ affection for Bernard Goldfine to 
question the propriety of the House’s ac- 
tion in voting to cite the Boston tycoon for 
contempt of Congress. 

We can scarcely believe that the vote— 
367 to 8—was a reliable measure of congres- 
sional certainty that citing Goldfine was 
the right thing to do. That is was the po- 
litically expedient thing to do is not to 
be doubted. Goldfine may win acquittal in 
the courts, but that won’t happen until long 
after the November elections, and in the 
meantime to be anti-Goldfine is as safe as 
opposition to the man-eating shark. 

Behind the contempt citation is the sus- 
picion that Goldfine received favored treat- 
ment from Federal agencies and that there 
was a connection between this and the gifts 
which the Boston industrialist admittedly 
presented to Adams and others in Govern- 
ment. 

Whether this suspicion is warranted or 
not, Congress is on shaky ground in prose- 
cuting for contempt. Goldfine could beat 
the rap on either or both of two counts. 

First, the Justice Department may be un- 
able to prove that the 22 questions which 
Goldfine refused to answer were relevant to 
a legitimate purpose of congressional in- 
vestigation. 

Second, the charge may be thrown out 
because the prosecution is unable to meet 
the requirement of going into court with 
clean hands. Representative THomas B. 
Curtis,’ Missouri Republican, warned the 
House of this hazard. 

“In the process of the subcommittee in- 
vestigation,” Curtis said, “it was found that 
the chief investigator of the subcommittee 
violated one of the most sacred relationships 
existing in Anglo-American jurisprudence, 
that is, the privilege of confidential consul- 
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tation between attorney and client. It did 
so by bugging one of the rooms where the 
witness Goldfine conferred from time to 
time with his attorneys. Furthermore, the 
charge has been made that a member or 
members of the subcommittee staff were in- 
volved in the theft of papers from the hotel 
rooms of witness Goldfine during the sub- 
committee’s investigation.” 

The employee who bugged the hotel room 
was fired and the subcommittee staff said 
nothing of importance was picked up by the 
microphone anyway, but these considera- 
tions may not impress the courts as much 
as the fact that an attempt was made to 
listen in on a conversation between an at- 
torney and his client. 

The courts have had a habit lately of up- 
holding the civil rights even of Communists 
and persons like Goldfine, who have earned 
Congress’ dislike for other reasons. 





Social Security Amendments of 1958 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has great merit. It is urgently. required 
to adjust social security benefits more 
approximately in line with increases in 
wages and prices. It is necessary to 
buttress the actuarial soundness of the 
program. 

Twelve million people now receive 
monthly checks from the Social Security 
System as a foundation of their economic 
security. Numbered among these are 
aged and disabled persons, widows and 
orphans, whose social-security benefits 
are the major source of their support. 
Current inflation and rising prices have 
greatly diminished the purchasing power 
of these benefits. 

Seventy-five million people are cur- 
rently contributing to the social se- 
curity program toward benefits which 
they and their families will need and 
expect to have when they reach ad- 
vanced years, or are disabled, or when 
the breadwinner of the family may ex- 
pire. The rights of these people to bene- 
fits must and should be protected at all 
times and the Congress cannot be dila- 
tory about increasing the benefits to 
meet augmented costs of living and ad- 
justing the rates to make sure that the 
overall fund is actuarially solvent and 
sound. 

The proposed increases, while desir- 
able and helpful, are certainly not ade- 
quate in most instances. For many, the 
benefits are and will be clearly inade- 
quate and that is a problem that Con- 
gress must approach before long. In- 
stead of increasing the benefits to the 
point where they might be adequate in 
a large number of cases, this bill will 
use the additional contributions pro- 
vided by the measure to strengthen the 
financing of the system more than to 
improve benefit protection. 

The present state of the fund must 
give Congress deep concern. The testi- 
mony shows that at the present time the 
actuarial balance of the program fund 
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is not what it should be, as measured 
by standards of prudence and sound in- 
vestment. ‘The drains on the fund have 
been truly monumental and the income 
has not kept pace with the heavy draft 
upon the fund. Recent estimates show 
actuarial deficits and imbalance, and 
actuaries are agreed, that deficits of this 
size cannot be permitted to continue. 

The disability insurance part of the 
program shows an actuarial surplus be- 
cause this program was set up probably 
on a more conservative basis and the 
contributions up to this point have been 
fully adequate to meet outgo. Never- 
theless, the committee found that there 
was room for improvement in the pro- 
tection afforded. 

It was the considered view of the com- 
mittee that the financial basis of the 
old-age, survivors’, and disability insur- 
ance program needs to be strengthened 
so as to make certain that it is sound, 
that old-age, survivors’, and disability 
insurance benefit amounts need to be in- 
creased, that the maximum limits on 
the annual amount of earnings that can 
be credited toward benefits and taxed 
for old-age survivors’ and disability in- 
surance purposes need to be increased 
and, finally, that the disability insurance 
program ~should be improved by the 
provision of benefits for dependents of 
disabled workers and by the elimination 
of the provision offsetting other disabil- 
ity benefits, and in other ways. 

I think the American people will be 
in hearty agreement with these objec- 
tives. Of great concern to many of us 
are the questions constantly raised re- 
garding the soundness of the fund and 
the steady increase of the rates. Of 
course, it must be recognized that unless 
the rates are increased whenever the 
benefits are inrceased, that the fund is 
bound to become actuarily unsound. 
The original long-time plans for the 
fund were considered to be sound, but 
they have unquestionably been thrown 
out of balance by recent changes in the 
benefits and rates, and if the growing 
demand for higher benefits is any cri- 
terion, this imbalance may present a 
real problem in the future. 

It must be the purpose of the Con- 
gress at all times to make sure that 
this fund into which so many hard- 
working Americans have paid a substan- 
tial portion of their earnings, and upon 
which they must depend for benefits, is 
kept on a firm, solid financial basis. At 
the same time it must be understood by 
the beneficiaries who are seeking larger 
benefits that such can be assured in the 
long run only by increasing the contri- 
butions or by making up any resulting 
deficit out of general revenue. 

One of the most advantageous provi- 
sions of the bill is that which increases 
from $4,200 to $4,800 the maximum of 
the annual amount of earnings on which 
workers pay social-security taxes and 
which count in the computation of their 
benefits, since it reflects a conservative 
adjustment to the rise in wages which 
has taken place. Another very salu- 
tary provision is that which extends dis- 
ability protection to provide monthly 
benefits for insured workers who are no 






longer able to work because of extended® 
total disability. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
all of the recommended improvements. 
in the disability provision of the pro- 
gram can be adequately financed from 
the contributions already earmarked for 
the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund. The committee has recommended 
that monthly benefits for the dependents 
of disability insurance beneficiaries 
equaling those now provided for the de. 
pendents of retired workers be adopted, 
and that the so-called offsetting proyi- 
sions of the present law be eliminated 

The bill is very extensive and contains 
many very desirable changes and im- 
provements in the social-security -sys- 
tem which I will not analyze at length 
in these remarks. Several very impor- 
tant problems will receive further care- 
ful study, including hospitalization 
insurance for old-age survivors and de- 
pendent beneficiaries, coverage of tips, 
the impact of the retirement test, all 
of which seem to hold promise of addi- 
tional helpful revisions. The social- 
security program is a broad one and 
ranges over a field that covers many 
pressing and difficult social problems 
that have-to do with the welfare of a 
large body of American citizens. 

It is appropriate that Congress should 
from time to time give this program 
careful attention with a view to bring- 
ing it up to date and making it what 
it was intended to be, an instrument for 
distributing justice, for easing the lot 
of millions of worthy people who have 
retired after long, arduous labors in 
various’ important economic fields, and 
providing socia] benefits across a wide 
span of American life for individuals 
and families who, because of mishap 
and misfortune, particularly health or 
adversity, do not have the means to solve 
their personal problems without guid- 
ance and help. 

I commend the committee for its 
splendid work on this vital measure and, 
while I realize there are still imperfec- 
tions and shortcomings in the social- 
security program, it is gratifying for me 
to know that Congress is steadily im- 
proving and strengthening these laws in 
order to promote more efficient admin- 
istration and more humanely just fre- 
sults for the American people. I 
strongly support this measure and urge 
its adoption by unanimous vote of the 
Congress. 





Senator H. Alexander Smith, of New 


Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
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rendered the country during his terms 
- of office in the Senate. 

His is a character that is outstanding. 
Resolute in his opinions; honest in his 
efforts; tireless in his consecration to 
duty; and devoted in his service to his 
country, Senator Smirn has set an exam- 
ple of conduct worthy of the emulation 
of all. His voluntary retirement from 
office will leave a void that will be hard 
to fill in the councils of the Senate and 
judging by the encomiums of his col- 
Jeagues, he will be greatly missed. 

As an old friend of more than 60 years, 
his departure means a great loss to me, 
put I am confident that the influence of 
nis sterling character will long be felt, 
and his wise counsel will long be re- 
membered. I join enthusiastically with 
his host of friends in wishing him and 
his good wife the best of everything in 
the days to come. May God’s rich bless- 
ings attend them always. 





Extension of Title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act 





SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out that in addition to the as- 
sistance this bill will provide for main- 
taining the excellent standards of medi- 
cal research in our Nation’s medical 
schools, there are perhaps even more 
implications to be considered than the 
ever-constant battle against diseases. 

Recent trends in medical and bio- 
logical research are such that it is safe 
to say that we are witnessing the begin- 
nings of a new era of medical science. 
The firing of satellites into orbit has 
started a chain reaction in medicine just 
as much as it has. in other scientific 
areas. We would be most unrealistic 
if we did not look upon the balance of 
this century as a period when the ad- 


’ Vances in medicine will make the prog- 


tess of the past 50 years fade into rela- 
tive insignificance. 

For many years we have known that 
the biological and medical aspects of 
stratosphere flight would eventually be- 
come tremendously important to the Na- 
tion and the world at large. Though we 
have been developing much of the basic 

ledge important to this, recent 
World developments have shown us that 
our biological and medical scientists 
Must multiply these efforts by a very 
<8reat factor. Here again, our schools of 
Medicine will be called upon to play a 
Most important role. 
And as we survey the past and look 
the present—what of tomorrow’s 
in medicine itself? The use 
lolay of radioactive isotopes, the devel- 
oO of new methods of molecular 
and electronic measurement, to- 
sether with other new developments 


: a medical research ‘each day are 


few of the factors which will lead 
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American medicine to undreamed-of 
heights in the future. - 

It-is true that as we look back to the 
medical system in education 50 years 
ago and then to what American medicine 
represents in the world today, we see a 
system of schools in which we can take 
great pride. But as outstanding as our 
system is today, much of what has been 
accomplished has been done under great 
handicaps. From the standpoint of need 
relative to supply, most of our teaching 
programs have been undermanned. Our 
teachers and investigators have been 
underpaid. Facilities and equipment 
have been outmoded and inadequate. 
When we think of what was accom- 
plished under these conditions and what 
might have been carried out had a 
stronger foundation been laid at the be- 
ginning, the possibilities are staggering. 

Today with the ever present excite- 
ment over the far-reaching consequences 
of satellites and space exploration, which 
are no longer myths but startling reali- 
ties, with the cures for seemingly hope- 
less diseases within our grasp, with the 
forceful demand by the public for more 
and better medical services and with the 
rapidly climbing population statistics, 
the importance of H. R. 12876 is self- 
evident. I urge its approval. We must 
begin today to plan for tomorrow’s 
needs. 





Middle East Policy Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
-~IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following appeal for a new United States 
policy in the Middle East, based on a 
policy statement written,for members of 
the National Committee for Security and 
Justice in the Middle East by author- 
historian Alfred M. Lilienthal upon his 
recent return from a 4-month visit in 
the area, more nearly deals with realities 
of existing conditions than other policies 
recently announced and proposed. 

The landing of marines in Lebanon 
was an act out of character which in- 
vited endless misinterpretation. The 
motives can be explained, but suspicion 
cannot be destroyed. 

History has long refuted the notion 
that tanks, guns, and paratroops can ex- 
tinguish the flames of a burning nation- 
alism. For what has been taking place 
in the Middle East has been an Arab 
renaissance—a struggle to be free of for- 
eign domination and of external inter- 
ference—a determination to be united. 

The attitude of the West toward -the 
struggle of the Arab people for complete 
freedom is a matter of record. In 1917 
Arab nationalist leaders threw in their 
lot with the Allies and provided the ex- 
tra force needed to crush Turkish power 
in the Middle East. The liberated Otto- 
man Arab provinces were divided up 
against the wishes of .the inhabitants 
and placed under British or. French 
spheres of influence. > 
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What was once a united greater Syria 
today is Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Israel. The religious, social, political, 
personal, and clannish antagonisms, 
which lie at the very core of the civil 
war in Lebanon, were nurtured under 
the West’s “divide and rule” policy. 

Faisal I, the grandfather of the late 
king, came from the Arabian Peninsula. 
The Kingdom of Iraq was created for 
him by the British as was that of Trans- 
Jordan for his brother Abdullah. Egypt 
was under virtual British occupaticn for 
72 years until the Suez Canal Evacua- 
tion Agreement of 1954. 

A good part of the resultant distrust 
and resentment against the European 
powers has rubbed off on the United 
States because of our alliance with Lon- 
don and Paris and our significant role 
in creating the State of Israel. When it 
came to Arab nationalism, we set aside 
our long standing American tradition of 
supporting peoples in their fight to ‘at- 
tain complete independence. Whereas 
Americans were at one time warmly re- 
garded in the area, we have become by 
acts of emission and commission per- 
sonnae non gratae as surely as have 
the British and French—perhaps in a 
way more so, because so much more was 
expected of us. 

One needs to be only momentarily in 
the Middle East to encounter the deep 
conviction that the people’s enemy is 
not Russian communism, but Western 
imperialism. The United States has 
done nothing to dispel this widespread 
feeling. 

President Nasser is only the symbol 
of this Arab nationalism. After help- 
ing to halt the British-French-Israeli 
aggression, the United States proceeded 
to undermine Nasser through every 
subtle economic means-and propaganda 
device. Guided from Washington, Amer- 
ican information media waged an all- 
out vituperative “Get Nasser” campaign, 
using the label Hitler of the Nile. 

To fit the needs of the headline and 
label makers, the complex* Middle East 
politics have been grossly oversimplified. 

American policy grievously erred in 
assuming that every political movement 
against a government backed by the 
West must be inspired and supported 
exclusively by Nasser and that every 
movement made by Nasser must be in- 
spired and supported exclusively by Rus- 
sia. This is the end resultant of equat- 
ing pan-Arabism with communism. As 
a matter of fact, Nasser kas been hard 
on Communists both in Egypt and in 
Syria. We compodunded our mistakes 
by striving to maintain particular gov- 
ernments and particularly political per- 
sonalities in power, even against the 
sentiment of the people. 

Our Government has not given the 
American people the facts. Interested 
Americans, like Norman Thomas and Al- 
fred M. Lilienthal who visited Iraq dur- 
ing the past months were put in touch 
with members of the opposition who had 
gone underground. [Iraqi jails were 
crowded with intellectuals and poli- 
ticians, alike violently opposed to a for- 
eign policy which they insisted was 
British dictated. Political parties had 
been disbanded—labor unions prohib- 
ited. Freedom of speech and press was 
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suspended. Army officers who disagreed 
were pensioned off; citizens, who at the 
time of the Suez crisis petitioned for a 
break in diplomatic relations with Brit- 
ain, were imprisoned. 

Through the National Development 
Board, Iraq was putting a good portion 
of its oil revenues into constructive 
channels. But the maldistribution of 
landholding, which had long called for 
some type of land reform, was neglected 
by Nuri es-Said who had served as Prime 
Minister 14 times. Above all, it was 
obvious to any observer that the people 
in Iraq had little confidence in their 
rulers and the rulers no confidence in 
their people. If these facts were avail- 
able to the American Embassy in Bagh- 
dad they ought to have been available 
to the Department of State in Washing- 
ton. To imply that the Iraqi revolt was 
caused by external machinations from 
Cairo was to mislead the American peo- 
ple. 

The events in Iraq called not for mili- 
tary-action, but for a complete change in 
American foreign policy. Added to the 
Lebanese civil war, here was unmistak- 
able proof that the Eisenhower doctrine 
and the Baghdad Pact were dead instru- 
mentalities and that we could be no 
more successful than the British in 
splintering the Arab world. 

The Middle East can yet be saved to 
the West and world war III averted by 
the following prompt action: 

First. Anglo-American forces must be 
withdrawn from the Middle East as 
gracefully and as quickly as possible. 
Future United States efforts toward end- 
ing existing tensions ought to be made 
through-the United Nations. The ob- 
server group in Lebanon should be 
strengthened and other steps taken 
which the U. N. Secretary-General may 
deem necessary. 

Second. The United States should 
erant recognition to the new Iraqi Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. The United States should take 
the lead.in the United Nations for a re- 
consideration of the whole Palestine 
question. At the heart. of all existing 
tensions in the Middle East lies this un- 
resolved problem. So long as 1 million 
Arab refugees remain homeless, so long 
as the Holy City of Jerusalem is divided 
by barbed wire, and so long as United 
Nations resolutions are flouted, there can 
be no peace in the Middle East. 

The United States must make clear to 
the State of Israel that it will not be 
protected by us from the consequences of 
its own breeches of the 1947 U. N. reso- 
lutions. We should not countenance 
any military action to destroy the State 
of Israel; but we should, once and for 
all, put an end to the fallacy that the 
United States supports either the Zionist 
philosophy of unlimited immigration 
into Israel with its consequent expan- 
sionism, the defiance of U. N. agree- 
ments, or the Israeli refusal to accept 
responsibility forthe Arab refugees. 

Fourth. A new Middle East policy 
must be based upon an affirmative at- 
titude toward Arab nationalism. Only 
by sitting down around the table with 
Arab nationalists and helping them to 
achieve justifiable aspirations can we 
moderate their future course. President 
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_Nasser should be invited to Washington 


for frank and friendly discussions with 
President Eisenhower. 

Any new look at the Middle East 
must point up our willingness to assist 
the Arab nations in their quest for secu- 
rity, equal treatment, freedom, and a 
decent standard of living. In striving 
towards these goals. American private 
investment has a big role to play. 

Fifth. This new Middle East policy 
must also recognize as friendly govern- 
ments those who wish to adopt a neu- 
tralist course between East and West. 
Such neutralism will in the end serve 
the purposes of western security to a 
far greater extent than attempts to im- 
pose a prowestern policy. The strong 
theism in Islam will serve as a deter- 
rent against a willing acceptance of 
Communism; while the common depend- 
ence on oil can persuade the Arabs to 
maintain friendly political and com- 
mercial relations with the West. The 
mutuality of interests and cultural ties 
will ultimately enable the Arab coun- 
tries to see clearly just who are their 
friends and who their enemies. 

The choice before us as Americans is 
either to admit past errors and embark 
upon this new path or to continue on 
the road to global war. We can never 
subscribe to a futile sacrifice of lives in 
order to preserve a policy which history 
has refuted. It is our sincere conviction 
that respectful and reflective attention 
to this program will help prevent the 
Middle East from becoming the grave- 
yard of human civilization just as it was 
the birthplace many thousands of years 
ago. 


They Stayed on the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Government 
Standard, published by the American 
Federation of Government Employees in 
Washington, D. C., on August 15, 1958: 

TuHey STAYED ON THE JOB 


The 85th Congress is drawing to a close. 
It has been a hard-working, conscientious 
Congress—and this applies to the Represent- 
atives and Senators on both sides of the 
aisle. 

This is.an election year. All Representa- 
tives and many Senators are faced with a long 
and arduous campaign. In some cases, they 
have strong opponents who are already ac- 
tively campaigning for election. Certainly 
Members of Congress would like to be back in 
their home districts, mending fences, meet- 
ing constituents—or just taking a well- 
deserved rest before the arduous fall cam- 
paigning. 

Despite this, Congress has remained in ses- 
sion the longest period in many years. Con- 
gressional leadérs refused to set any firm date 
for adjournment—or even publicly predict an 
adjournment date. “We will adjourn when 
we have completed our businéss,” both the 
House and Senate leaders have declared. 


Even at this, chances are that a number 
of bills -in which AFGE members are inter. 
ested will be sidetracked. ‘However, many 
other bills which would have died had Con. 
gress cut short its deliberations will 
law during the remaining days of the session, 

When it comes..to criticism, Members of 
Congress are generally considered fair 
But we in the APGE have always felt that 
the privilege of criticism should be coupled 
with the obligation to praise when praise is 
due. And the willingness of Members of 
Congress to stay on the job deserves the 
praise and thanks of allofus. - 

While on the subject of congressj 
elections, I would like to compliment those 
AFGE lodges which conducted active non. 
partisan registration campaigns. All Ameri. 
cans, of course, have an obligation as citizens 
to register and vote. And Government em. 
ployees, who have such a vital stake in 
legislation, certainly should need no fe. 
minder. 

But the fact remains that they do need 
a& reminder—a constant emphasis on the 
importance of the ballot box. Whether or 
not your lodge put on an active registration 
campaign, I certainly hope that a concerted 
effort will be made to urge every eligible 
voter to go to the polls on election day. 

I have generally supported the basic prin- 
ciples of the Hatch Act because I have seen 
the evil effects of political pressure on pub- 
lic employees and the damage to morale 
when promotions and appointments are 
made on a basis other than merit. But I 
have always felt that the negative features 
of the Hatch Act have been overemphasized 
to the extent that some employees are afraid 
to even vote, much less express a political 
opinion. 

Along with the familiar Hatch Act posters 
with the heading “Warning” and a list of 
prohibited activities, I would like to see a 
poster with a message along these lines: 
“Warning: If you don’t vote, you are guilty 
of shirking your responsibilities as a citizen.” 

James A. CAMPBELL, 
National President, AFGE. 


So Much in 1 Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Exeter’ News Letter, Exeter, 
N. H., on Thursday, August 14, 1958, 
entitled: 

So MucH In 1 Year 

Within the course of a year man has 
undertaken successfully geographical strides 
that transcend in scope all previous ¢% 
ploratory achievements of recorded history. 

The piercing of the space barrier is pet 
haps man’s most imaginative feat. 
daring voyage of the U. 8S. S. Nautilus dis- / 
closed facts that were beyond imagination. 
No one knew or could more than surmise — 
that a deep sea lane lay across the top of the ~ 
world and under the North Polg or that 


thousands of feet of water about 2% miles, 


covered, a submerged mountain range under 
the icecap. It was not even more than sur 
mised that a submarine could su 


navigate under the North Pole until “4 
; ’ 


Nautilus and its pioneer crew proved it 
be done, with the Skate, a week later Pe 
cating the feat in the opposite direction, — pe 
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The Nautilus feat was significant to New 
England people for there are New Englanders, 
jncluding a Hampton man, in the crew, 
which navigated over 1,800 miles of polar 
depths. It is further significant to New 
Hampshire, for early this week another nu- 
eear-powered ship, the Swordfish, first atom 
sub to be built at Portsmouth, successfully 
concluded its first shakedown cruise, and 
will soon join the fleet. , 

To those who witnessed the Swordfish re- 
turn it was easy to envision for the ‘Ports- 
mouth-built craft a career no less spectacu- 
lar than that of the Nautilus. 





Rescued by Submarine but Billed fo 
Passage Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE ° 


OF MASSACHUSE?TS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
elude an article that appeared in the 
Government Standard on August 15, 
1958, concerning the story of John F. 
Linehan and his penalty for heroism, his 
wartime struggle against the enemy, and 
his peacetime battle against Government 
redtape. Mr. Linehan’s complaint is 
due to the fact that the United States 
seeks reimbursement. for travel in the 
amount of $554.89 for steamer transpor- 
tation from Austfalia to his home in 
California. I have today filed a bill to 
relieve this war hero of. that payment, 
as chairman of the Committee on Claims 
of the House Committee on Judiciary. 

[From the Government Standard of 
August 15, 1958] 
“I Was STRAPPED TO A POLE LIKE A ROASTING 
Hoc” 

(On page 1, in the article headed “Penalty 
for Heroism,” we tried to summarize the 
story of AFGE’s John F. Linehan—his war- 
time struggle against the enemy and his 
peacetime battle against red tape. To get 
the full background, however, we suggest 
you read these excerpts from an exchange of 
letters between Mr. Linehan and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. These 
particular letters were written in September 
of 1955). 

Santa Rosa, Cauir. 
ComprroLLeR GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: For reference I am attaching 
delinquency notice for $554.89, dated June 
29, 1955, from the debt branch of the Gen- 
etal Accounting Office. 

On January 1955 I wrote I believed “the 

to be neither just nor valid, dispro- 
Portionate to the service rendered, and that 
_ it it was properly collectible it should be 
to the governmental department for 
I was employed.” 
The essential facts are as follows: 

At the outbreak of the war with Japan, I 

Was a classified Federal employee. My sta- 
was at Navy Yard Cavite, Cavite 
ce, Philippine Islands. 

; JAP ATTACK 
Uatina eoember 10 (December 9 in the 
thder cts); 1941, this installation came 

T ditect attack of 56 heavy land-based 
tes nae and was almost completely 
ehigenci with heavy loss of life. Due to the 

€s of the situation, I was armed by 
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competent naval authority, and proceeded to 
help with rescue, firefighting and salvage 
operations. 

On December 11, 1941, I was ordered to 
take my wife (then pregnant) and 12-year- 
old son and get them out of Cavite. At the 
same time Comdr. R. O. Tisdale gave me writ- 
ten instructions to report for duty to Lt. 
Comdr. W. W. Hastings, Bureau of Con- 
struction, United States Navy, at the Custom 
House, Port Area, Manila, Philippines, where 
all the naval ships able to proceed from 
Cavite were being berthed. This area was 
the next target of the Japanese and was sub- 
sequently bombed heavily and frequently. 

On December 13, 1941, I was furnished a 
Navy truck and a marine guard detail, and 
was instructed by Commander Stockdale, 
Captain of the Yard, to return to Cavite, to 
grub around in designated areas under the 
galvanized roofing of burned out buildings 
to see if I could locate some extremely im- 
portant bow fittings just made for the U.S.S. 
Preston, which had only days before been 
involved in a bow-on collision with the 
U. S. Si Peary, also to obtain certain plate 
cuttings, white lead and oakum to be used 
in an endeavor to patch numerous shrapnel 
holes in the hull of the Preston to allow her 
to hold forced draft and so increase her speed 
for evasive action under attack. 

On December 22, 1941, I was instructed by 
Captain O’Brien and Lt. Comdr. W. W. Hast- 
ings to take 14 men and some heavy timber 
and supplies and proceed to the Magnetic 
Range Barge, a highly military target, an- 
chored near Corregidor and on a line be- 
tween Corregidor and Sangley Point. I was 
to install foundation timbers under, and to 
fasten down two heavy combination diesel 
electric generators which had been heavy 
lifted on to the barge deck directly and were 
connected up but were not fastened down. 
Due te.a combination of heavy swells and en- 
gine vibration, they were in danger of walking 
overboard. For the purpose I was furnished 
a steam tug commandeered from the Luzon 
Stevedoring Co. This vessel had light armor 
over the engine and boiler compartment. 


ABANDONED 


While thus engaged on Christmas Day 
1941, most of the heavy United States naval 
units departed Manila Bay. I was thus aban- 
doned on a duty station under sporadic at- 
tack, with 14 panic stricken and angry work- 
men and the tug crew, who were looking to 
mie for their wages, subsistence, and pro- 
tection. 

I am not criticizing the Navy action. The 
escape and survival of these vessels was the 
primary consideration, and I would not have 
wished it otherwise. 

On December 27, 1941, I assisted Lieuten- 
ant Commander Parker and Lieutenant Jan- 
sen, Reserve officers on active duty, to get 
into position and load a large mining-type 
diesel compresser for shipment to Bataan. 
These officers warned me that I had littie 
more time to get out of Manila or be cap- 
tured. 

On December 28, 1941, the chief of police 
of Quezon City placed me on duty, without 
compensation, to augment the regular po- 
lice force, to try to allay panic and*control 
mounting public disorder. By January 2, 
1942, the Japanese forces had. consolidated 
their positions on the north and south 
boundarieg,of Manila and sent a delegation 
into the city to receive its ‘surrender. I 
was thus forced to the mountains east of 
Manila to avoid capture. 

CONSTANT DANGER 

The Japanese occupation forces published 
notices giving Americans in the area east 
of Manila until April 1, 1942, to surrender, 
after which date we were declared outlawed 
and enemies of the imperial Japanese forces. 
Many turned in before the deadline. I chose 
not to surrender, but instead associated my- 
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self with various guerilla movements and 
spent nearly 3 years of unbelievable hard- 
ship, under constant danger of capture and 
death. 

Due to near starvation diet, late in 1944 
I contracted beri-beri, which coupled with 
an acute attack of enteritis, and previous 
long sieges of malaria and infestations of 
hook and rough worms, my physical con- 
dition deteriorated to a point where it was 
feared I would not survive. 

Arrangements were made through the 
guerilla headquarters where I was attached 
to evacuate me on a submarine. About Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, I was in condition where I was 
unable to walk, and I was strapped to a 
pole like a roasting hog, and packed down 
the mountains by four hill-men, so that I 
would not miss the submarine rendezvous. 
A considerable delay in the expected arrival, 
improved food, and treatment by a Filipino 
doctor from medical supplies available from 
@ previous submarine restored me to an am- 
bulatory condition. 

On the night of October 27, 1944, I went 
through the surf and boarded the submarine 
U. S. S. Nautilus at Salanga Point, Tayabas 
Province, Luzon, Philippines. I point out 
that the period October 10 to November 1, 
1944, was the period of the highest naval 
combat activity- ever known in naval his- 
tory; also that our route brought us through 
the very center of this activity. The strict- 
est secrecy was in force. When I entered 
that submarine I did not know where I was 
going. All I knew was I was a Navy em- 
ployee in distress being returned to the 
Navy. All I knew positively was the allied 
forces had lost the entire control of the 
Philippines, and that the total. area was 
under tight enemy occupation. The very 
least that I expected was that I could put 
my own two feet on the nearest, or at least 
the most convenient American soil, together 
with whatever members of my family I 
could salvage. Under the combat conditions 
existing, it is conceivable that I could be 
“dumped” in any spot in the world. By 
fortunes of war Australia was the spot. I 
was not there by permission of the State 
Department or at the invitation of the Aus- 
tralian Government. 

On the beach, at Salanga Point, I divested 
myself of all equipment and clothing except 
shirt, trousers, and underwear. By accident 
I lost my outer clothing and when I went 
below on the Nautilus my sole worldly pos- 
session was my underdrawers. I arrived in 
Australia with a pair of field shoes, a khaki 
shirt and trousers, and two sets of under- 
wear donated by the Navy. I was given 
medical treatment at Wondi Island and at 
Awi Island, both in the Shoten group; at 
Hollandia (Air Base) in New Guinea, and at 
the 85th Station Hospital, Cabel, Australia. 

In late November an Army sergeant, Got- 
lieb Niegum, my son, and I were singled out 
of approximately 26 men who arrived on the 
submarine Nautilus to be sent to San Fran- 
cisco on the War Shipping Administration 
transport Monterey. 

From the days of interrogation I was sub- 
jected to at Fort Mason, San Francisco, by 
representatives of Army Intelligence, Office 
of Naval Intelligence, and Office of Strategic 
Services, I have every reason to believe that 
my trip to San Francisco was more for the 
convenience and information of the Armed 
Forces than for me. At that time I had 
about 20 years of background in the Philip- 
pines, and years of residence and intimate 
physical knowledge of the areas around Lin- 
gayen Gulf, for which point large landing 
forces were being assembled currently for 
the initial Luzon landing. 

As a routine condition for transportation 
I was requested to sign a promissory note 
for $554.89, for steamer transportation. At 
the same time I also signed a promissory 
note for $90, to try to get me sufficient cloth- 
ing to make the sea trip. 
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Except for purposes of accounting, I ques- 
tion the propriety of even the $90 charge, 
which was repaid a number of years ago. 
The charge of $554.89,-for transportation 
with 2 meals a day, piled 3 high on canvas 
bottom bunks on the 3 walls of a stateroom 
intended for 2 persons, for a‘total of 9 per- 
sons, I consider outrageous, and I consider 
the persistent dunning by the State Depart- 
ment for the collection of this lien as near 
persecution. 

Under the circumstances, I do not believe 
the American Consul at Brisbane,-Australia, 
had a right to extract a promissory note, but 
I was financially, physically, and mentally in 
no condition to protest. Besides, with a 
wife and baby girl still unaccounted, I had 
no intention of being buried in Australia. 

Men of my acquaintance, who were not 
actually employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, were later furnished transportation 
on similar vessels for a subsistence of $21, 
and were able to bring their wives and chil- 
dren for similar amounts. At least one of 
these individuals brought a dog, larger and 
definitely more troublesome than my son, for 
$10. 

I realize that Government accounting pro- 
cedures are hedged in with regulations, exec- 
utive orders, and laws that make the can- 
cellation of charges difficult. * * * I earn- 
estly request that you consider this letter 
carefully, and, if necessary, pass it on to 
whatever department you believe has the 
necessary discretion. . 

The tendency to write off, and ignore, the 
plight of civilian employees, who are sud- 
denly engulfed in military action by having 
tehir stations overrun, or by being lost by 
air or otherwise, while on duty, is a matter 
that disturbs me deeply. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this 
matter, Iam 

Respectfully yours, 
J. F. LINEHAN. 
THE REPLY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Deak Mr. LINEHAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of September 15, 1955, concerning 
your indebtedness to the United States in 
the amount of $554.89. The indebtedness is 
for a financial assistance loan granted by the 
Department of State on December 6, 1944, 
for transportation and subsistence expenses 
in connection with your repatriation to the 
United States from Brisbane, Australia. 

Apparently, it is your belief that you should 
have been returned to the United States at 
Government expense. 

Any rights you may have had for trans- 
portation to the United States at Govern- 
ment expense would have depended upon the 
conditions and circumstances of your em- 
ployment by the Department of_the Navy. 
One of the duties of the American consul at 
Brisbane was to assist in the repatriation of 
United States citizens. In cases such as 
yours, where the citizen did not have suf- 
ficient funds to pay for his transportation, 
the consul was au ‘horized to advance the 
necessary funds with the understanding that 
the Government would be reimbursed for the 
loan. However, before the funds could be 
advanced the consul was required to secure 
& promissory note for the amount of the loan. 
You say some of your acquaintances were 
returned on similar vessels at a later date 
for lesser amounts. Even though the rates 
charged on different vessels may have varied 
that fact would not affect your liability under 
the note. 

You say that the tendency to write off, 
and ignore, the plight of civilian employees, 
who are suddenly engulfed in military action 
by having their stations overrun, or by being 
fost by air or otherwise, while on duty, is a 
matter that disturbs me deeply. “ 

The Government does not write off or 
ignore these employees. It was impossible to 
remove all Americans from the Philippines 
when the Japanese invaded the islands. 
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The statements made in your letter show 
that all assistance possible under the cir- 
cumstances was given in your case. You 
were evacuated from the islands by Navy sub- 
marine and received medical attention at 
several Government installations both en 
route to Australia and after arrival in Aus- 
tralia, presumably without any charge to 
you. The fact you were requested to sign a 
promissory note for transportation from Aus- 
tralia to the United States does not support 
your statement concerning civilian em- 
ployees. 

In the event you are unable to pay the 
full amount of the debt at this time, our 
office will not object to your payment of the 
debt in monthly installments; however, you 
should advise us of your intentions in the 
matter in order to avoid the institution of 
further collection proceedings. 





Federal Antibombing Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation which will permit 
the Federal Government to lend a help- 
ing hand to local efforts to deal with re- 
cent bombings in many southern and 
some northern communities, involving 
homes, churches, synagogues, schools, 
and community centers. An identical 
bill has been introduced by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CELLER], and 
a similar bill has been introduced by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cra- 
MER]. I am certain that there will be 
no partisan or sectional differences 
about this legislation. Every law-abid- 
ing citizen is outraged by such acts of 
violence and terror. 

The proposed legislation will make it a 
Federal crime to import or transport or 
possess any explosive with knowledge or 
intent that it will be used to damage or 
destroy any building for the purpose of 
interfering with its use for educational, 
religious, charitable, or civic objectives, 
or of intimidating any person pursuing 
such objectives. Under the terms of 
the bill, Federal intervention will be pos- 
sible as soon as any such bombing takes 
place. This is accomplished by a pre- 
sumption that dynamite used to blow 


up any of the kinds of buildings speci-. 


fied has been illegally imported or trans- 
ported. At the same time, to meet any 
constitutional objections, the bill pro- 
vides that no person may be convicted 
unless there is evidence independent of 
this presumption that the offense has 
been committed. 

The American people have bgen horri- 
fied by the recent bombings of homes, 
churches, synagogues, schools, and com- 
munity centers. Since the beginning of 
1957 there have been 47 such bombings or 
attempted. bombings. 
introduced is necessary because of the 
threat of further bombings wherever 
racial tensions continue unabated, be- 
cause of thestrong indications that these 
outrages are the work of a criminal con- 
spiracy cutting across State lines, and be- 





law as soon as possible. 


The bill I have . 






cause the intervention of the F 
Government, and particularly of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, would 
have an immediate deterrent effect and 
would greatly increase the chances of 
tracking down those responsible. So far, 
local police officials have been unable, 
in all but one instance, to app 
those responsible for these sh 
crimes. This makes it imperative that 
the FBI lend its expert facilities ang 
manpower for a thorough investigation 
of all such incidents. 

In proposing this legislation I am not 
unmindful of the fact that the responsgj. 
bility generally for investigating ang 
prosecuting acts of violence rests upon 
local law-enforcement officials and not 
upon the Federal Government. The pro- 
posed legislation would not divest State 
and local authorities of that primary re. 
sponsibility and duty. It would, how. 
ever, supplement their efforts by giving 
to the Federal authorities concurrent 
jurisdiction to act in those cases in which 
interstate facilities have been used to 
transport explosives. 

I would like to see these bills become 
I recognize 
however, that because of the rush toward 
adjournment it is unlikely that there will 
be any action in this session of Congress, 
I have introduced the bill at this time, 
however, in order to make it possible for 
the Department of Justice and other in- 
terested agencies to thoroughly study the 
measure during the congressional recess. 
I hope that when the new Congress con- 
venes in January it will make this vital 
measure one of its first orders of busi- 
ness. . 





A Bill To Grant Certain Tax Exemptions 
to Those Homeowners Who Modernize 
Their Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. MACK = of Washington. Mt 


Speaker, as one travels the 3,200 miles. 


across the continent from ocean to oceal, 
as I do twice a year, he beholds every- 
where along the way in almost evély 
city, town, and village and in the rural 
areas too, old, rundown, and dela 
homes that desperately are in need of 
repair and modernization. ‘The 
of Congress tells me there are 6 million 
or more such homes in the United States. 
Were these homes to be modernlZ 
the entire Nation would undergo a face 
lifting. The landscape would becom 
brighter and cleaner. ‘Substandard liv- 
ing quarters would largely d 
Multitudes of families would have bright 
er and healthier quarters in which 
live. The general health and happinte 
of communities would be improved. Te 
modernization of these homes, or &@ 5# 
able number of them, also would 

















hundreds of thousands additional jos — 
for ee of all kinds: cam 
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prickmasons, and so forth. The pro- 

would create an enormous outlet 
for building materials of all kinds: lum- 
per, plywood, lath, shingles, brick, and 
“so forth. 

I introduced in this. Congress on 

June 19, 1958, a bill, H. R. 13044, which 

‘if enacted into law will result in the 
modernization, I think, of atleast a mil- 
jion of these rundown homes a year and 
at small or no loss in tax revenues to the 
Federal Government, 

Here is what the Mack bilii—H. R 
13044—if enacted will do. 

Under present law a citizén is allowed 
a certain amount of income tax deduc- 
tion on money the family spends for 
medical and hospital care each year. My 
pill allows similar income tax deductions 
for money spent by the family in mod- 
ernizing its owner-occupieq home. 

Here is how the bill would work: If 
a homeowner’s family has a gross annual 
income of $5,000, the homeowner gets 
no income tax credit for the first 3 per- 
cent—$150—spent on home repairs. If 
he spends $1,000 he receives a tax credit 
of $850: if he spends $2,000 he gets a 
tax credit of $1,850 and if he spends $2,. 
300 or more he receives the maximum 
credit of $2,000. ; 

There is a minimum of 6 million homes 
in the nation in need of modernization. 
The average cost of these modernization 
jobs, it is estimated, will be about $3,000. 
If the Mack bill—H. R. 13044—generates 
the modernization of 1 million homes, 
it will create $3 billion of new and addi- 
tional home repair work. If every one 
of these million homeowners were to re- 
ceive the maximum tax exemption credit 
of $2,000, this would mean a total tax 
credit to homeowners of $2 billion. 

The average citizen’s tax rate is about 
2 percent. Therefore, homeowners who 
took advantage of the $2 billion in tax 
credits by modernizing their homes 
would receive total net tax reductions 
of about $500 million. 


On first study this would seem to cost 
the Federal Government a loss of $500 


millions in tax revenues. As a matter of. 


fact it would reduce tax revenues only 
a tiny fraction of this $500 million for 
the following reasons: 

First. The home modernization pro- 
&Tam would generate hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional jobs and increase the 
earnings for building tradesmen. ‘Those 
Who get the additional work will have 
larger earnings and will pay more in- 
come taxes to the Government. 

., Second. Businessmen and corporations 

dealing in building materials and sup- 
Plies will enjoy higher earnings and pay 
More taxes. 

Third. The realty values of homes 
modernized will be increased and these 
a be taxed more for support of 

overnment; State, county, city, 

and school districts. ae 

ak The modernization program 

i aeening unemployment will relieve 
drain on unemployment reserves. 

Fifth. The increased employment and 
Sales generated by this program will in- 
‘rease the prosperity of all industry and 

and thereby result in more tax 
Money flowing into the Federal Treasury 
from every source, ; 
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I intend to reintroduce this bill—the 
Mack bill, H. R. 13044—in January of 
next year. 

I urge that home building contractors, 
members of the building trades unions, 
and dealers in and producers of building 
materials of all kinds give careful study 
to my proposal. If they believe the idea 
sound and desirable, I urge that they 
discuss the/ Mack bill—H. R. 13044—with 
their associates and through their asso- 
ciations and unions pass resolutions urg- 
ing enactment of the Mack bill—H. R. 
13044—by the 86th Congress which will 
convene in January. I, as Congressman, 
will use such resolutions to promote sup- 
port by Congressmen of my bill. Such 
resolutions, or letters, I assure you will 
be most-helpful in obtaining enactment 
of this bill, and-I am sure will help add 
materially to the prosperity of the Na- 
tion as well as providing the American 
people with a vast number of better 
homes. 





United States Scores Tremendous Suc- 
cess at Second Polish Exhibit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


, OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the smashing success 
of the second United States exhibit in 
Poznan, Poland. While Soviet Russia 
is bombarding the world with propa- 
ganda shells, the United States has just 
made a tremendous hit at the Poznan 
Fair, right in the Soviet’s own back yard. 

After a disappointing response last 
year at Poznan, our Government has 
really scored a victory with its display 
this year stressing industrial equipment 
and processes. 

The following comments were taker 
from a United States Department of 
Commerce, Office of International Trade 
Fairs, release as well as an article written 
by Mr. David Scott of London published 
in the July 21 issue of Export. Trade and 
Shipper entitled ““United States Exhibits 
Hit the Mark at Polish Trade Fair.” 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT REVIEW OF 27TH 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FaIR, POZNAN, POLAND 

America’s second appearance behind the 
Iron Curtain, at the Poznan Fair, whose 
traditions. date back to the 13th century, 
Was an unqualified success from all points 
of view. This year’s exhibit was truly in- 
dustrial in character as contrasted with the 
emphasis on consumer goods last year, when 
the United States pavilion was also the most 
outstanding one at this all-important fair. 

Exhibited this time were .new capital 
equipmient, such as cotton spinning and 
weaving machinery, production-line sewing 
machines, sweater-knitting machines, power 
tools for woodworking, and agricultural farm 
implements. Our accent was on machines 
and American know-how aimed to speed up 
industrial production and improve farming 
in contemporary Poland. 

To show our quick recognition of Poznan 
as one of the major fair centers of the world, 
the United States unveiled a new pavilion, 
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which included two new buildings, on a new 
site at the fairgrounds. Between them, they 
cover more than 21,000square feet of space. 
The smaller building, containing 2,960 square 
feet, housed the highly popular television 
studio. In a large outside area, there were 
displays and demonstrations of United 
States farm machinery that evoked consid- 
erable enthusiasm among the visitors. 

Some 600,000 persons, about 98 percent of 
the total attendance, were reported to have 
visited the American pavilion. The attend- 
ance figures for the fair‘in general were 
lower than in 1957, due to the doubling of 
admission fee to the fairground to permit 
more time for serious business people, and to 
thin out the general public. 

There were many highlights to the Ameri- 
can pavilion this year. A miniature autom- 
atized American textile plant, occupying 
8,000 square feet—the biggest single exhibit 
in a Government display since the OITF 
program was launched in August 1954— 
roared into life as bales of raw cotton went 
into one end.and out of the other came fin- 
ished cloth. It was an active and most im- 
pressive exhibition. Automatic looms wove 
cloth of two different kinds, striped denim 
and a multicolor gingham plaid. The steps 
of cleaning and spinning, carding, combing, 
and weaving were interestingly explained by 
Polish lecturers. 

In another striking exhibit, a display of 
15 ‘industrial sewing machines in a produc- 
tion line manufactured daily 350 pairs of 
blue jeans, the kind cowboys wear, before the 
fascinated eyes of the visitors. Even Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka, Polish Communist Party 
chief, was interested enough in the exhibi- 
tion to inquire of the Polish seamstresses 
what the daily production quota was. 

It is interesting to note that the entire 


textile display was furnished by industries 


in New England and the cost of the equip- 
ment was estimated to be more than $150,000. 
Approximately 3,500 pairs of blue jeans, all 
carrying “Made in U. S. A.” labels, were 
manufactured at the fair and turned over 
to a Polish enterprise to be sold at cost to 
the public. 

A highly animated and complete wood- 
working shop, in which Polish carpenters cut 
and shaped wood into furniture on American 
lathes; a chicken’s version of the cradle-to- 
grave cycle, from mechanical hatchery to 
feeding and then to the electric broiling -spit; 
an imposing stained-glass exhibit, designed 
to show how this technology, so closely asso- 
ciated with religion, has been advanced to 
new .levels of achievement by American 
craftsmen; a most popular exhibit of color 
television—seen for the first time in Po- 
land—with native talent performing; and a 
varied library of some 2,500 volumes on 
American literature also highlighted the 
United States exhibit. 

Many Polish officials attended the Ameri- 
can éxpgsition and expressed favorable com- 
ment. Polish Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz 
and Gomulka said, “Exhibit very well done. 
Excellent idea that you have everything ac- 
tually working.” Cyrankiewicz and Gomul- 
ka, Minister of Agriculture Ochab, Minister 
of Foreign Trade Witold Trampczynski and 
numerous other high Polish Government offi- 
cials were in the party of United States Am- 
bassador Jacob Beam, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Marshall Smith, representing the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
OITF Director Walter Shafer and Exhibit 
Manager Howard Messmor on opening day. 
In the words of Ambassador Beam: “We were 
highly pleased.” . 

The poultry display and feeding demon- 
stration of pigs, using American feed sup- 
plements on ong group of hogs, in contrast 
with another group fed on the customary 
diet in Poland, were most popular. 

Wrote Exhibit Manager Howard Messmore: 
“No single exhibit in our entire show seemed 
to capture the interest of the poultry area. 
Nor did any other single display give rise to 
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so many serious inquiries.” The entire ex- 
hibit was purchased by Motoimport for the 
Ministry of Agriculture and it is being dis- 
played all over Poland “exactly as it was 
shown in the United States exhibit.” This 
merks the first time in OITF’s history that 
an entire exhibit has been purchased for 
such use—a fine commentary on the éffec- 
tiveness and impact of our content and dis- 
play technique. 

At the agriculture demonstration area, 
there were literally hundreds of inquiries to 
buy, from farmers and institutions alike. 
Every indication points to the acceptance 
by the Polish Government of all agriculture 
machinery brought over by the United 
States pavilion. Ninety percent of the en- 
tire fair attendance visited the television 
studio at least one time. 

Frank Stanton, president of CBS, visited 
the United States pavilion and said: “In 
my opinion, our exhibition at Poznan is the 
class of the fair.” Wrote J. H. Bolton, Jr., 
president of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., which contributed cot- 
ton equipment: “Beautifully planned, per- 
fectly exeguted, and undoubtedly created a 
tremendous amount of interest. I want to 
assure you that Whitin Machine Works is 
very appreciative of the opportunity given 
us to display our wares behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

In evaluating the American exhibit, a 
Government official wrote: “United States 
exhibit this year great success. We are only 
exhibit or demonstration of moving ma- 
chinery on large scale and were quite right 
to restrict our displays to main projects on 
which visitors could concentrate their at- 
tention. As to other exhibits, West Ger- 
many continues to be most impressive from 
standpoint of size, quality, and novelty of 


elaborate machinery. Communist Chinese’ 


pavilion fairly impressive in industrial field. 
Russian pavilion probably the worst with 
primary emphasis on shoddy consumeér ma- 
terial, which would even find difficult mar- 
ket in Poland. Crowd takes sputnik dis- 
play in its stride. Satellite exhibits such as 
Czech, Bulgarian, and Rumanian far su- 
perior. Free, easy, and hospitable atmos- 
phere at United States pavilion is contrib- 
uting to its outstanding popularity and 
there can be no doubt that OITF has done 
iine -job.” 

At the completion of the fair, a 25-foot 
high strained glass panel from the exhibit, 
handled ‘by Dr. Henry Lee Willet, of Phil- 
adelphia, was turned over to Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Poznan Antoni Baraniak. 
In a letter of thanks to the United States 
Government for its donation, he said: 


“Slowly but surely we are rising from the 
ruins to build houses of God in our bishopric 
of Poznan. We are therefore filled with joy 
to learn of the great good will of the United 
States Government (in aiding us) in the 
beautification of the temples of th® Lord.” 

Continuing efforts towatd closer commer- 
cial ties between the United States and 
Poland, a four-man United States trade 
mission, headed by Ernest Rubin, chief of 
the Eastern European Section, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, made a tour of Poland’s 
commercial and industrial centers before 
quartering at the trade information center 
at the United States exhibit. At the fair 
they made available to the general public, 
as well as to officials, a commercial liberary 
numbering about 700 United States trade 
magazines, directories and reference works 
relating to all aspects of American private 
enterprise. 

Unitrep States Exnisirs Hit THE MarRK AT 
PoLIsH TRADE FaIR—ADAPTATION OF UNITED 
StTaTEs PaRTICIPATION TO POLAND’s CONDI- 
TIONS AND INTERESTS RESULTED IN CLEAR 
INDICATIONS OF, TRADE POTENTIAL 


(By David Scott) 


If Washington always acted with the same 
shrewdness and quick rethinking as the De- 
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partment of Commerce did at the recent Poz- 
nan Fair in Poland, it might be more suc- 
cessful in winning friefds and influencing 
policies than it is now. At its first appear- 
ance in Poznan a year ago, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Fairs aimed wide of the 
mark with a display of exotic consumer goods 
like an inflatable swimming pool, deep freez- 
er, and chewing-gum vending machine. 

Then the Poles’ envy was mingled with 
anger, for the closest most of them can come 
to the American way of life is a 2-ounce can 
of powdered coffee sold. in the stores for the 
equivalent of 2 days’ average pay. Disap- 
pointed Polish Officials \regarded it as un- 
realistic, not to be taken seriously. 

Taking the criticism to heart, the Com- 
merce Department this time approached the 
Polish Embassy in Washington beforehand 
with the query: “What do you want us to 
show?” They received a detailed reply, and 
the result was a display stressing industrial 
equipment and processes. 

TEXTILES EMPHASIZED 


Emphasis this year was on textile manu- 
facture, a field in which Poland has a na- 
tional tradition and is anxious to get modern 
equipment to boost its production and ex- 
ports. The American exhibition showed all 
the operations in making gingham cloth 
from cotton bale to bolt, covering cleaning, 
picking, carding, drawing, combing, spin- 
ning, and automatic weaving. 

Another line comprising 12 Singer sewing 
machines Gemonstrated the manufacture 
of blue jeans, turning. out 350 pairs daily, 
to be sold later through local wholesale 
channels. Both operators and material were 
Polish, and a Singer representative described 
the young women as “wonderful workers” 
and “very resourceful.” Recruited from 
factories in Lodz, Poland’s textile center, 
where they were accustomed to working on 
antiquated machines, they Were trained on 
this new equipment by the company in the 
2 weeks before the fair opened. 

Production techniques applicable to Polish 
industry were featured in other United 
States exhibits, which included the making 
of stained-glass windows and of furniture. 
For the latter, a dozen of the latest Rockwell 
and Delta woodworking machines were 
demonstrated. é 


EGGS TO ROASTERS 


Scientific farming was the theme of the 
open-air section outside the glass-walled 
American pavilion. Eggs hatching in in- 
cubators were the biggest crowd-gatherers-in 
& model poultry farm, where full-grown hens 
ended their life span on an automatic 
roaster. Elsewhere, tractors were put 
through their paces on a small demonstration 
ground. In fact, the only concession to con- 
sumer abpeal was a display of color tele- 
vision, where crowds packed a .darkened 
studio to view a Polish jazz band dressed in 
American plaid shirts. 

All this equipment was on loan-from the 
United States manufacturers and operated 
at their own cost, but the freight both ways 
paid by the OITF out of its appropriation. 
Shipping charges were then repayable to 
the Government if the exhibits were sold to 
Poland. 

TRADE MISSION 

Linked with the American participation at 
Poznan was a four-man trade mission led 
by Ernest Rubin, Chief of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Section of the Department of Com- 
merce. The other three members, drawn 
from private industry and contributing 
their time for a period of 7 weeks, were 
executives from tool and die, food packaging, 
and retail marketing companies; 

Specialists in fields appropriate to Polish- 
American trade potential, these business- 
men spent 2 weeks visiting factories and in- 
stitutions in 10 cities throughout Poland 
in what is believed to be the most compre- 
hensive of the 64 tours so far conducted 
under the OITF program, They went to 









plants for textiles, canned meat, furniture, 
paint, perfume, handicraft articles, ang 
Christmas tree decorations, as well as 

yards and steel mills, universities and medj. 
cal academies, and talked with foreign tradg 
organizations. The principal aim was to give 
on-the-spot advice on production methods, 
designs, packaging, and marketing in an 
effort to foster Poland’s exports to America — 
and hence loan-repayment ability. 


TRADE PROSPECTS E 


The Polish Ministry of Foreign Trade 
made available two of its specialists in trade 
with the United States to accompany the 
mission and facilitate its tour. Mr. Rubin 
described Polish officials as “competent in 
technical business matters, with a 
knowledge of their commodities.” 
were uniformly weak in their understan 
of the American market, but asked intellj- 
gent questions. 

As for trade prospects, Mr. Rubin was en- 
couraged by the Polish Government's 
ness to permit American businessmen to 
visit factories, describing this “a forward 
step,” and by the readiness with which local 
managers and engineers discussed technical 
problems. He felt that the excessive hand 
operations found in many of the plants 
represented a potential market for American 
machinery, but tempered his optimism 
the reminder that the country is wedded to 
economic planning; with buying and selling 
eontrolled by the state. 

The bulk of Polish-American trade is pre- 
scribed by 2 credit agreements, signed in 
June 1957 and February 1958, covering Amer. 
ican exports to the value of $195 million 
While the greater part of this is concerned 
with surplus farm commodities, a $25 mil- 
lion credit from the Export-Import Bank (2 
years at 414 percent) incorporated in the 
second agreement is partly earmarked for 
manufacturers. 

Included in this are $5.4 million for ma- 
chinery and installations for the food, 
leather, textile, and metallurgical industries; 
$1 million for medical equipment; $2.4 mil- 
lion for raw and processed hides; $4 million , 
for engines and powerplant; $3 million for 
artificial fibers and plastics. 


HOPE FOR MORE TRADE 


Now the Poles are hoping for a further 
agreement covering additional deliveries of 
industrial equipment. They are also anti- 
cipating discussions that might restore most- 
favored-nation treatment for Poland, enabl- 
‘ing it to step up exports to America and 
clear the dollar debt in a relatively short 
time. ; 

Polish-American trade is already nominally 
above the 1938 level, when turnover was #42 
million. Exchanges valued at some $25 mil- 
lion in 1956 increased to over $82 
last year and are expected to exceed this 
considerably in the future. The United 
States is already Poland's sixth largestitrad- / 
ing partner, and is third after Britain and 
West Germany among the non-Co 
countries. : j 

Again this year there was an Ameri@an 
day at the fair, when the United States 
Ambassador to Warsaw held a reception for 
government and trade officials, the 
matic corps and journalists. Flanked by 
United States Marines, Mr. Jacob Beam 
stated that the new permanent pavilion 
“shows our quick recognition of Poznat #% 


one of the major fair centers of the wa eet 


Our continuing participation is a sign also . 
of our confidence that cooperation with Po- 
land jn trade and economic. questions cal 
be successfully developed.” 4. 
Elsewhere on the fairgrounds some 4 
ican firms were probing this newly 
market with private exhibits. Aside a 
blue-jean line in the OITF hall, Singer 0 
cupied a building with a display of 
ferent sewing machines and 32 special hea 
Visitors from the Polish garment ina 
showed intense interest, it was stated, 
advanced, multioperation units such as 
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are virtually unknown in the country. Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. filled another 
small pavilion with exhibits from its asso- 
ciated companies, among them Squibb 
pharmaceuticals, Ramset fastening tools, 
Winchester rifles and batteries, and an Arm- 
strong coal breaker. 

~~ poland’s quasi-liberal Communist policies, 
stemming from the Poznan riots 2 years ago, 
resulted in a record foreign participation at 
the fair. Thirty non-Communist countries 
were represented against only sixteen in 1955 
when this trade show was resurrected after 
the war. These overshadowed the collective 
exhibits of seven Soviet-bloc nations, and 
actually cut into the area occupied by Poland 
on its home ground, leaving it only 36 per- 
cent of the total available space. 

OTHER EXHIBITS 


West German firms took by far the largest 
area among the foreign groups, and included 
such important ones as Krupp, Mannesmann, 
Siemens, and Telefunken. In fact, the 
promise of a long-term agreement with this 
traditional markét, followin high-level 
negotiations to be held in Warsaw in Septem- 
ber, caused so many companies from the 
Federal Republic to apply for space that the 
Polish authorities had to turn some down. 

The British Board of Trade took an active 
part in the United Kingdom collective dis- 
play, the third in size after America’s. Lead- 
ing firms, such as Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Dunlop Rubber, the British Group, and 
most of the major auto plants were among 
the sixty-odd participants. There were siz- 
able exhibits from practically all the West 
European nations, and among non-European 
ones were Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Iran, Israel, Japan, and the Sudan. 

On the Communist side, East Germany had 
perhaps the most enterprising display, fea- 
turing 2 dozen small workshops ranging from 
forging and shoemaking to radio repair and 
a beauty salon (offering free treatments to 
women visitors). ‘Russia and Czechoslovakia 
had large exhibits, while the participation of 
Yugoslavia and the location of the Chinese 
pavilion within a few unrecognized yards of 
the American one symbolized the delicate 
ambivalence of Poland’s current political 
and commercial outlook. 

Sixty percent of the Polish displays were 
of heavy industrial products, since Poland 
is pinning its hopes on bridging the trade 
gap with exports of machinery from the 
hewly expanded engineering industry. Al- 
Teady there has been some success: Ship- 
ments of machinery have increased 13 times 
in the past 8 years, and now comprise 20 per- 
cent of all exports, being second in impor- 
tance only to coal, Sales last year are re- 
ported to have reached $250 million, includ- 
ing machine tools, railway and transport 
equipment, ships, and electrical plant. Ac- 
cording to present ambitious planning, they 
are scheduled to increase by 54 percent dur- 


_ Ing the 5-year period ending in 1960. 


POLISH EXPORT DRIVE 


Aside from the Soviet bloc, which forms 

land’s largest market area, the export 
drive is focused on the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of South America, Asia, and the Middle 
East which are its main suppliers of raw 
materials and agricultural products. How- 
ever, results have so far been“disappointing: 
Surprisingly, sales have increased more 
rapidly to Western Europe~than to these 
Primary producers. 

For example, overseas eountries took about 
30 percent of machine tool exports in 1956. 
But last year, despite an overall increase, this 
Proportion dropped to 10 percent. Argentina 
was the largest buyer after China in 1956, 
yet a year later it had disappeared from the 

oF customers as @ result of 
es. 


Poland is taking a number of steps q 
Prove matters, It is sending more edeen 
» Participating in a large number of- 
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foreign. trade fairs, and applying to join 
GATT. Its selling techniques are being 
streamlined, and buyers are being put in 
direct touch with factories instead of having 
to unravel the bureaucratic tangle of the 
State trading monopolies. 

This, together with efforts to improve the 
design and finish of machines, was evident 
at Poznan. The businesslike arrangement 
of the Polish exhibits at the fair was, in fact, 
proudly cited by the official press agency as 
“free from slogans and tedious graphs. This 
imparts a purely commercial character to 
the display, without any features of a propa- 
ganda show.” 





Slump Slugged Little Voters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent Federal Reserve Board action ap- 
pears to be an enigma to all who are 
familiar with financial matters on a na- 
tional scule. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues~ the following article by 
Donald I. Rogers, financial writer, as it 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of August 15, 1958. 

StumP S.LuUGGED LITTLE VOTERS 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 


The courtiers have spread the word in 
Washington that the recession is ended. 
These reporters who make their livings talk- 
ing to important sources have filed stories 
to that effect. The impartially academic 
Federal Reserve Board has seemingly: en- 
dorsed the theory by boosting the margin 
requirements on stock purchases as a 
counterattack on inflation and too easy 
credit. 

Yet the Federal Reserve would be hard 
pressed to prove that inflation has had any 
actual relationship to the recession, for, while 
the economy has been pantingly struggling 
against an increasing tide, prices have been 
rising as progressively and steadily as a stair- 
way to the stars. As John E. Revensky, chair- 
man of ACF Industries, said in a recent letter 
to an economist friend in Australia, “prices 
went up because costs went up.” And, ac- 
tually, it’s as simple as that. 

If the administration contemplates shrug- 
ging off the recession as-a transient and in- 
effective incident of the last 18 months, it 
will be making a serious political mistake. 
Though unemployment has not risen much 
above 5 percent of the total work force, the 
recession has reached into a majority of 
American homes, touched a majority of 
American pocketbooks, directly affected at 
least a fourth of the American families. 

This is not to be regarded casually in an 
election year. 

At_least 12,500,000 families felt the reces- 
sion’s impact directly. 

In 8,500,000 families the head or one other 
member was unemployed at some time be- 
tween mid-1957 and mid-1958. “ 

One in every four American families felt 
the recession through unemployment or 
shortened workweeks. 

In 700,000 families, 2 or more members 
experienced unemployment. 

In addition to the 8,500,000 families 
where the head or other member was unem- 
ployed, 4 million families were affected by 
shortened workweeks, hence had smaller in- 
comes. 
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These are the ingredients of which politi- 
cal dynamite is compounded. 

The foregoing statistics come from Profs. 
William Haber and Wilbur J. Cohen, of the 
University of Michigan. Their conclusions 
are based on interviews with a random sam- 
ple of 1,456,adults, conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
during May and June. Significantly, the re- 
search center is located not far from the 
basic source of the recession—Detroit, the 
home of the automobile industry. 

Here are some facts about the recession 
culled from the objective report of the two 
professors: 

Those unemployed at the time of the sur- 
vey averaged 21 weeks of unemployment; 
those previously unemployed who had found 
jobs again by June averaged 11 weeks unem- 
ployment. 

Sixty percent of those unemployed at any 
time during the last year received unemploy- 
ment benefits. Thirty percent got benefits 
during the entire period of unemployment. 

About a third of those who did not get 
unemployment compensation, never applied 
for it. 

After counting unemployment insurance 
benefits as income, unemployed families es- 
timated their inicome losses as: Under $500, 
38 percent; from $500 to $1,000, 25 percent; 
from $1,000 to $2,000, 25 percent; $2,000 or 
more, 12 percent. 

Unemployment was most widespread 
among families with 1957 incomes of $5,000 
or less. Shorter workweeks were most fre- 
quently experienced by those in the $3,000 
to $7,500 bracket. Together, these two fac- 
tors had their greatest impact on families 
with 1957 income of $3,000 to $5,000. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-eight AJA 
Veterans Reunion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago the able and diligent mi- 
nority leader referred to a film entitled 
“Bad Day at Black Rock.” The pro- 
ducer of that film was Mr. Dore Schary, 
who was also some years ago the pro- 
ducer, with Robert Pirosh, of a film en- 
titled “Go for Broke.” This show, about 
one of the most decorated organizations 
in the history of the United States 
Army—the 442d—was seen by millions. 

I am honored to include for printing 
in the Recorp a speech given by the 
same Mr. Dore Schary to the dinner 
which concluded the 1958 reunion of the 
Americans of Japanese ancestry who 
served in World War II. The 1958 re- 
union included AJA’s who had served in 
the 522d Field Artillery, 100th Infantry 
Battalion, the Counter Intelligence 
Corps, the Military Intelligence Service, 
and in the Korean conflict, as well as the 
442d. The reunion was held in Los 
Angeles and specifically commemorated 
the 15th anniversary of the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team, which was or- 
ganized in 1943. 

I am sure the Members of the Con- 
gress will find this speech weli worth 
reading. It follows: 
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Ladies and gentlemen, it is with a sense 
of deep appreciation that I appear here to- 
night. This occasion, the 1958 Nisei Vet- 
erans Reunion dinner, is of great impor- 
tance to you and, for that matter, to the 
whole country. I feel very flattered that 
you have asked me to speak tonight. Vet- 
erans have always interested me, although 
my interest in Veterans, as such, is less than 
my interest in them in the more important 
areas of human relations. One of these 
areas concerns so-called minority groups. 
So I feel particularly grateful for this op- 
portunity to speak on one of my favorite 
subjects. 

In my own experience I have a special 
feeling about the Japanese-American. This 
special interest was demonstrated-in the pic- 
ture I worked on some years ago with Robert 
Pirosh called Go for Broke. I imagine some 
of you saw it. More recently I produced a 
film entitled “Bad Day at/ Black Rock,” 
which had as one of its central themes the 
fictional murder of a Japanese-American 
which symbolizes the hysteria that was felt 
here in late 1941. 

Much has been said and will be said in 
the future concerning the role of minority 
groups in American life and the problems 
they face. America has functioned always 
as an inter-group society, and as we move 
along the path of better understanding and 
as we eradicate the obstacles of prejudice 
and ignorance, there is debate concerning 
whether it is wise to continue the identi- 
fication of minority groups as such. It is 
argued that it is a mistake to refer to groups 
as Japanese-American or Irish-American or 
Jewish-American because, after all, we are 
all Americans. This, of course, is an Over- 
simplified truth that has some dangerous 
shoals. It seems to me that America has 
remained strong and triumphant because it 
has contained in its society the individuality 
of many of its citizens and many of its 
groups, while at the same time establishing 
a common bond of Americanism. Part of 


America’s strength is the individual con-. 


tribution that groups have made, as groups, 
to the American scene, and I do not believe 
that the solution to any remaining prob- 
lems is based on the theory that all of us 
should become standardized into some com- 
posite picture of what one particular group 
may call American. 

I believe that the pressures of group maqve- 
ments act well on the body politic of Amer- 
ica. I believe it is healthy for a personal- 
ized group to state its objectives or to clarify 
its sensitivities or to make heard its special 
problems. I think there is a much better 
opportunity for true understanding if our 
various groups retain some identity with the 
lands of their origin or with the basic tenets 
of their diverse religious faiths. Our Ameri- 
can democracy was born under*pressure. It 
came into being as a result of compromise 
and a willingness to cooperate despite dif- 
ferences. The Virginians and the New Eng- 
landers had ‘many different interests and 
large oceans of conflict. It was the stub- 
born faith of a few that kept the Conti- 
nental Congress together—and it was that 
Congress that finally formed the pattern for 
our democracy and created the basic litera- 
ture of our political faith that today re- 
mains as strong and as vibrant as when the 
words were written. 

Some years ago a Judge Wyzanski pointed 
out that one of the great American charac- 
teristics was its indifference to irrelevant 
differences. This concept is one we would 
all do well to keep in mind. As I have 
indicated, I do not believe in‘ the stand- 
ardized man from any point of view—politi- 
cal, religious, social, or philosophical. I be- 
lieve that the standardized man diminishes 
in mind and in size. I believe that.the in- 
quiring man and the man who does not 
become standardized becomes larger. If a 
man wishes to be understanding, he must 
seek information, and as he seeks informa- 
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tion his understanding increases. With in- 
formation, we can begin to make distinc- 
tions between people and ideas. We begin 
to realize that no-one graup of people is 
standardized and that only evil ideas are 
standardized. We learn how to oppose ideas 
without necessarily opposing people as 
groups. We then come to the final conclu- 
sion that we can hate ideas without hating 
people. 

There is much said about the brotherhood 
of man, and while a good deal of effort is 
being used to accomplish this good and 
happy state, there is much yet to be done. 
There is too much of lip service and not 
enough of actual devotion. In the field 
of human relationships it seems to me that 
in order to make dreams of an ideal so- 
ciety work, we must give it, the same faith 
and the same loyalty that we give a religious 
faith; and it must be a faith that comes 
out of love rather than fear—out of con- 
viction rather than superstition—out of a 
true goodness rather than a sense of pro- 
tection. 

Too many of us still hate in the plural. 
I urge you people to apply much of your fu- 
ture time to dealing with the matter of hu- 
man relations. While we can point with 
pride to our advances in science, economics 
and the other areas of physical progress, 
when it comes to human progress, we are 
not yet on very solid ground. We had bet- 
ter occupy ourselves with this problem be- 
cause most of our other accomplishments 
will have no meaning unless we do, 

It is a problem that is highly complicated 
because it concerns 24 billion humans liv- 
ing on the face of the earth. I wonder if 
you realize that this is a staggering number 
of people. Have you any idea what this liv- 
ing number of people represents in per- 
centage of all the people who have ever 
lived in the recorded history of man? May 
I repeat that: Have you any idea what these 
2\% billion people represent in terms of the 
percentage of all people who have ever lived 
in the recorded history of man? Would it 
be 1 percent, 2 percent, 5,10? Actually the 
number of people alive today represents 20 
percent—20 percent—of all mankind who 
have ever breathed in our recorded history. 
Two out of every ten people who ever lived 
are alive today. And by the end of this cen- 
tury—living people will likely represent 50 
percent of all recorded mankind. 

Therefore, this problem of getting along 
with each other concerns 20 percent of all 
humankind in our entire world history. 
That’s an overwhelming figure. It becomes 
more overwhelming when we realize that if 
we do not get along with each other, we 
have the means of wiping out practically all 
of us. Obviously, then, goodness can no 
longer be merely an abstraction; it must be 
a dynamic force—a matter of direction and 
of policy. 

Recently at a religious seminar a group 
of us were discussing the matter of goodness 
and ‘acts of goodness. A young man asked 
whether it is possible to achieve a truly 
selfiess act of goodness. He argued that most 
acts of goodness cause some measure of 
pleasure or benefit to the giver and that, since 
the act is not selfiess, it therefore is not an 
act of pure goodness. We then debated 
whether it is truly possible to perform acts 
of selfless goodness. 

Well, that is a very interesting philosoph- 
ical question and perhaps, to some aca- 
demic—because, after all, it should make 
little difference whether the act is of bene- 
fit to the giver as long as the good deed 
itself has been done. But, in discussing it 
further I was reminded of something told 
to me some years ago during the painful 
months I was trying to learn the elusive 
game of golf. Struggling with a badly de- 
signed swing, I was told by Ben Hogan, who, 
as everyone Knows, is a much better golfer 
than most people, including myself, that 








his perfection was due to enormous 
of practice—constant. and countless hour 
of practice—and the consequent dey P 
ment of what he chose to call muscle mem. 
ory. : 

The education of muscles to prescribeg 
movements would finally result in the 
cles operating spontaneously—instinctiye. 
ly—to given situations. All of us are famiiliag 
with this kind of experience in one way oF 
another. We know that once we learn tg 
ride a bicycle we never forget, no matter 
how many years we stay off one. This same 
reflex is apparent in our normal physical 
habits of sitting, walking, and running. 
is true of the countless physical character. 
istics and individual characteristics that 
many of us have—the drumming of 


on a table—the bending of the neck as one ~ 


makes a point while talking—the handling 
of a pencil—the involuntary and familiar | 
movements of the hand as you light a cig. 
arette—all resulting in physical movements 
so spontaneous that there is no conscious 
element of thought. It seems to me that this 
type of muscle memory can work in con. 
nection with affairs of the heart, of the 
spirit and of the soul. If we perform good 
deeds we begin to develop a pattern. At first 
we may do it for personal benefit or personal 
pleasure. We may even do good deeds me 
luctantly because we feel obligated to, But 
if we keep on doing them—for whatever 
variety of reasons may exist—we may de 
velop what one could call spiritual mus 
cles and, in turn, a spiritual muscle memory 
that finally enables us to perform truly. 
selfless good deeds. 

It is this spiritual muscularity that.t 
seems to me, we should develop in the fleld of 
human relations. We.should react spon- 
taneously to matters that endanger the well- 
being of any of our neighbors, regardless of 
their special and individual characteristics, 

What inhibits the freedom of a Japanese- 
American inhibits ultimately my freedom as 
an American Jew. What endangers the liber- 
ties of the American Negro will affect the 
well-being of the Japanese-American and 
an attack on the Catholic endangers the 
rights of the Protestant. 

We are living in a very special time ia 
world history. We are facing a spiritual 
Armageddon. The forces involved are varied 
and diverse. 
people from many lands, of many different 
faiths, and our cause as Americans will be. 
benefited if we understand some of the spe 
cial problems some of these special people 
have. It seems to me that, because of Out 
tradition, Americans are well equipped # 
embark on this conflict. We have 
us 180 years of training in the field of human 
relations. 

We have no standardized American. Ow 
Americans have strange but familar 
names—like Watanabi, Wyzanski, L 
Kelly, Goldberg, Edwards, Montaigne, Olsot, 
and Wittenberg. All of us who are membels 
of various national and religious groups af 
familiar with a variety of costumes 
customs—and with a variety of foods. We 
know about foods like sukiyaki, lox and 
bagels, egg foo yong, ravioli, smorgasbord, 
wiener schnitzel, crepes suzette, shish kabob, 
and ham and eggs. 

Even in our common language there a? 
heritages from many other languages. 
Americans are familiar with strange sound 
of language—from a la carte to auf wieder 
sehen—from misshugah to banzai—from 
skoal to paisan. And sayonara has most él 
tainly entered the language. ae 

We haye become very familiar, due the 
agonies of recent years, with names of i@ 
off places—like Panmunjom, Hiroshima, ¥™ 
Bien Phu, Kwajalein, Viadivostok, Covell, 
Munich, Seoul, Buenos Aires, Gua 
many 








Dakar, and Anzio. Yes; 
names—many strange 

Americans have an awareness that we 
live in some isolated place on an 
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Our allies in the struggle ar 
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et, but rather in a teeming world that 
nas become much smaller and is spanned 
rly each day by huge planes that bring 
yisitors of peace—but which can bring visi- 
tors of terror and destruction. 

I urge you, therefore, not to lose your 
diversity, but rather to lend your diversity 
to the American scene—to bring all that is 

and bountiful of your Japanese in- 
heritance to this, our American scene—and 
to take from the crucible that is America 
those things that are offered you. 

A veteran of the 442d, for example, looks 
as genuinely American as the farm boy from 
Dakota who served in the 10lst Parachute 
Division, or the rangy Texan who served in 
the 143d Infantry Regiment, or the chubby 
East Side New Yorker who flew with the 8th 
Bomber Command. Mike Masaoka, as a 
Japanese-American interested in your spe- 
cial problems, is as American as Ralph 
Bunche, who serves his Nation and his 
people in the same way as do Herbert Leh- 
man and Earl Warren, in their service and 
in their devotion to the common cause. 

There have been in the past, and there 
will continue to be in the future, hate- 
mongers who exploit your diversity and make 
attempts to divide us. Through their slan- 
ders and deceits they create suspicion and 
distrust. They distort your beneficial diver- 
sity and try to make it look subversive and 
alien. These people hope to convince others 
that to be different is to be alien. But the 
hatemongers, I beileve deeply, are losing the 
war, even though they may win an occa- 
sional battle. But all of us—all Americans—. 
cannot win the war for true brotherhood 
unless we are willing to stand up and be 
counted—unless we have the courage to be 
courageous and speak up for our rights and 
our heritage of freedom. 

In these days when suspicion and distrust 

are running amuck like some angry, ugly, 
political Katzenjammer Kids, we must act 
with strength and stop the clamor and re- 
store order to our political and our moral 
house. We cannot permit recklessness and 
irresponsibility to go unchallenged. Because 
we are reflective, we cannot become timid; 
‘because one voice speaks loudly, the Other 
voices must not remain silent. We cannot 
win the cold war against communism and 
wind up with a Pyrrhic victory that has 
cst us more than we have won. 
-America and its allies are strong and re- 
sourceful and have accumulated heritages 
that can see them through to eventual peace 
without the loss of national dignity or 
honor. 

Tknow that all of you pledge yourselves to 
the world dream of peace, and I am sufe, 
Tegardiess of your faith, you will join in a 
prayer for the hope that is given us in a 
verse from Leviticus: ~ 

“And I will give peace in the land, and ye 
shall lie down, and: none shall make you 
afraid: and I will rid evil beasts out of the 
land, neither shall the sword go through 
your land.” 

. Thank you very much. 





A Bipartisan Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 E 

at: DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
ike to include informative and edi- 
f¥ing article, cortinben serie upon the con- 
‘Suctive record of the 85th Congress, 
Which appeared in the August 18 last, is- 
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sue of the Evening Star, under the au- 
thorship of the noted columnist, William 
S. White. From the reading of this ar- 
ticle, all: Members may extract a well- 
deserved sense of satisfaction. The ar- 
ticle follows: : ; 
EIcutTy-FirtH Sets BIPARTISANSHIP RECORD— 
Party Fights WAGED ON ONLy 2 or 40 Major 
IsSUES IN PRODUCTIVE SESSION 


(By William S. White) 


The least partisan peacetime Congress in 
memory—and the most quietly productive in 
actual legislative achievements—is drawing 
to a close. 

This, the 85th Congress, has been undra- 
matic, unbitter—and in strictly headline 
terms rather uninteresting. It has made no 
great national issues. But at no time has 
it divided the Nation. It has operated with 
almost none of the violent debates that used 
to be commonplace. - 

Compromise, accommodation and private 
negotiations among the leading figures in 
both parties have largely replaced the old- 
time collisions on the floors of both Houses. 
It is in this way that most of the long and 
solid legislative record has been made. 

This is the extraordinary fact of this sec- 
ond and final session of the 85th: On pre- 
cisely 2 of two-score major issues have there 
been strictly partisan fights. These two is- 
sues have been farm and labor legislation. 

Such great matters as the reciprocal trade 
(tariff cutting), foreign aid and spage-age 
planning programs have been handled co- 
operatively between the leaders and the rank 
and file of both parties. 

Thus, though this Congress has been 
under Democratic control, its work has not 
been Democratic as such. Rather, it has 
been simply congressional—the product of 
a unified institution rather than of com- 
peting parties. 

And this institution has usually led Presi- 
dent Eisénhower rather than being led by 
him. ‘Traditionally, it is the White House 
that-demands a well-defined legislative pro- 
gram and the Congress that replies yes, no, 
or perhaps. 

But the 85th Congress itself has on the 
whole laid out the program. It has, of course, 
sometimes accepted Presidential recommen- 
dations. But mainly it has been the real 
initiating force, as well as the concluding 
force, in legislative policy. 

More than any other term the word “pro- 
fessionalism” best describes these opera- 
tions. The Senate has had two oddly 
matched party leaders in LynpDon B. JoHN- 
son of Texas for the Democrats and WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, of California, for the Repub- 
licans. ; 

In many ways they could not be more dif- 
ferent. JOHNSON is a subtle, imaginative 
and temperamental floor marshal. He is the 
ablest “pro,” by the consent even of those 
who disapprove of him, that the Senate 
has known in genérations. KNOWLAND is 
stolid, immovable, and heavy. 

He is, however, a granite monument of a 
man in personal and legislative integrity— 
@ man with whom agreements can be made 
without the slightest doubt that they will 
be kept at any cost. - 

The fact that his Senate career is end- 
ing—he is now runing uphill for governor 
of California—is regretted by practically 
everybody in the Senate. 

In the House, two. leaders with 80 years 
of past congressional service between them 
have been drawn together more than ever 
before. They are Speaker Sam RayBurn of 
Texas for the Democrats and Representative 
JosEePH W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, for 
the Republicans. 

It has been the Senate, however, which has 
most. typified this new kind of Congress. 
And the Senate has reflected JoHNSON’s 
policies of moderation and what he calls 
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“responsibility.” By responsibility he means 
refusal even to commit his party to oppo- 
sition merely for opposition’s sake. 
Whether all this has been good depends 
largely on the question: Good for whom? 
It seems hardly debatable that the immedi- 
ate interests of the country have been pro- 
moted by a calm and constructive Congress. 
It seems hardly more debatable that the 
personal interests of Democratic TCongress- 
men have been served. For in two previous 
congressional elections during the height of 
the power of a Republican Presidernt—in 1954 
and in 1956—the same Johnson policies re- 
turned Democratic majorities to both Houses. 
What is entirely debatable, however, is the 
effect of the Johnson approach on the presi- 
dential election in_1960. Will the accumu- 
lating years of this approach—which mutes 
controversy and issue-making and always 
demands simply action—well serve or ill 
serve the Democratic presidential nominee? 





St. Lawrence Seaway and Welland Canal 
Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert at this 
point in the Recorp, a letter from Dr. 
N. R. Danielian president of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association and 
Chairman of the Users’ Committee on 
St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls, to the St. 
Lawrence’ Seaway Development Corp. in 
regard to certaim phases of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and Welland Canal tolls. 

Great Lakes-St. LAWRENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington D. C., August 1, 1958. 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CorP., 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is submitted in response 
to the call of the hearing in Washington on 
August 6, 1958, concerning methods of meas- 
urement and toll rates recommended by the 
tolls committees of the respective United 
States and Canadian agencies. It is pre- 
sented on behalf of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Association and the Users’ Com- 
mittee on St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls, in my 
capacity as president of the association and 
chairman of the committee. These two or- 
ganizations together include the major pro- 
spective St. Lawrence seaway user interests 
in agriculture and industry in the United 
States. 

In the matter of toll rates, it has been 
agreed among members of the users’ com- 
mittee that each industry group will present 
its own views; and there will be individual 
spokesmen from these various industries to 
present statements on behalf of their re- 
spective segments of the economy. Of 
course, the association and the users’ com- 
mittee have an overall interest that these 
rates be fair and reasonable and be set at a 
level which will encourage utilization of the 
seaway. 

As to the tolls committees’ final estimate 
that the total capital cost of the seaway to 
be recovered through tolls will be $471 mil- 
lion, we do not know the details of the 
elements of cost that comprise that total 
and therefore must reserve judgment, and 
also freedom for future comment, on the 
propriety of including all of such elements 
in the toll base. : 
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It will be recalled that in hearings before 
the tolls committee of the United States 
Corp. in September 1957, the user interests 
recommended certain methods of measure- 
ment. In summary, they included the use 
of long tons for bulk cargo; the use for bal- 
last rates of the net registered tonnage of 
ships, measured on a@ uniform basis, with- 
out regard to nationality of registration, and 
measured only to the effective seaway draft of 
251% feet; arid the use of a single weight ton 
measurement of bulk cargo, with no sup- 
plementary charge based on the measurement 
of laden ships. On these and some other 
recommendations which are in the record, 
the preponderant majority of user interests 
were agreed, including the iron-ore indus- 
try, the coal industry, the grain industry, 
and the Great Lakes shipping industry. 

Those recommendations have been largely 
rejected by the tolls committees. They rec- 
ommend the use of short tons as against 
long tons; the use of gross registered ton- 
nage of ships according to national registra- 
tion; the use of a dual system of charges, 
with a supplementary toll based on the 
gross registered tonnage of the ship, in addi- 
tion to a weight ton charge on cargo; and 
they ignore the 25'4-foot draft limitation 
of the seaway in the measurement of the 
gross registered tonnage of ships. However, 
we are gratified to note that the committees 
have adopted for the major portion of their 
rate structure the principle of assessing tolls 
on a cargo weight basis. 

It is the feeling of the users’ committee 
that the composite method of measurement 
recommended by the tolls committees fails 
in two major respects to achieve the desired 
goals as stated by those committees. First, 
it is unnecessarily complex and will give 
rise to a great deal of extra accounting and 
ship-by-ship calculation of the effective cost 
of using the seaway. Second, it will not 
produce the maximum possible uniformity 
of charges per ton of cargo, regardless of the 
size, shape, and nationality of the particu- 
lar ship. 

We again reiterate our recommendations 
that the long ton be accepted as the weight 
measurement; that a uniform standard of 
registered tonnage be adopted for the meas- 
urement of ships in ballast; that only the 
effective 2514 feet of seaway draft be meas- 
ured; and particularly we recommend 
strongly that the charge on the gross reg- 
istered tonnage of laden ships be altogether 
eliminated. 

With respect to the proposed tolls on the 

Welland Canal, we respectfully submit that 
there is no justification for inclusion of this 
matter in an international agreement be- 
tween the United States Corporation and the 
Canadian authority. The reasons are as 
follows: 
1. There is no statutory requirement 
under which the United States Corporation is 
functioning that necessitates any commit- 
ment on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment in favor of establishment of tolls 
on the Welland Canal, since the Welland 
Canal, like “the Soo,” and others, is in fact 
a waterway connecting two of the Great 
Lakes, rather than a part ef the St. Lawrence 
seaway itself. 

2. There are strong policy reasons why the 
United States Corporation sheuld not be 
identified with the imposition of tells on the 
Welland Canal. Among these reasons are 
the following: 

(a) There is widespread opposition in the 
United States as well as in Canada, to the 
establishment ef tolls on the Welland Canal. 
In the light of this, we do not see any 
justification or any advantage in the iden- 
tification of the United States with the 
imposition of such tolls. Moreover, there 
is a distinct danger that the United States 
might be held responsible in the eyes of the 
Canadian people for this new policy, if it 
is incorporated in a formal agreement be- 
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tween the United States Corporation and the 
Canadian authority. 

(b) Welland Canal tolls are a new de- 
parture in Canadian policy with regard to 
that facility, as well as a departure from 
the established policy of both Governments 
regarding free use of all connecting chan- 
nels and other waters of the Great Lakes. 
That being the case, we do not understand 
the unnecessary involvement of the United 
States Corporation in the establishment of 
such a departure from tradition, without 
there having been full-study on the subject 
on a governmentwide basis. This is a matter 
on which, in our opinion, the United States 
Corporation has no jurisdiction to determine 
policy on its own responsibility for the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States. 

(c) Freezing of the principle of charging 
tolls on the Welland Canal, by means of an 
international agreement, will limit the free- 
dom of the Canadian people and the Cana- 
dian Government to alter that policy on their 
own volition. It may be that the Canadian 
people and their representatives at some 
future date, and we hope right from the 
beginning of the operation of the seaway, 
will wish to eliminate completely any charge 
for the Welland Canal improvements. It 
would, in our opinion, be most unfortunate 
if there were then an international agree- 
ment standing in the way of, and perhaps 
serving as am excuse for not accomplishing, 
such an advantageous and otherwise simple 
Canadian action. 

3. Instead of entering into an agreement 
with Canada to impose tolls on the Welland 
Canal, we strongly urge that the United 
States Government make representations to 
the Canadian Government that, in view of 


our own investments, past and future, in the. 


connecting channels, the Canadian Govern- 
ment continue its long-established policy of 
not charging tolls to recover its investment 
in the Welland Canal. 

I have asked Mr. Murray Preston» counsel 
for the association and the users’ committee, 
to place this statement in the record of 
hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
N. R. DANTIELIAN, 
President, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association, Chairman, Users’ Com- 
mittee on St. Lawrence Seaway 
Tolls. 





A Report to the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Agriculture, which brings 
me in close contact with every phase 
of the farm problem, I want to make 
a report to the farmers of my district 
as to the activities of the Congress which 
I believe will be of interest to them. 

From my opportunity to study the 
farm problem during the. many years I 
have been in Congress, I have come te 
the conclusion that, in addition te 
whatever aid the Congress has been able 
to give to agriculture through legisla- 
tion, the greatest achievement in rais- 
ing the farmers’ income has come 
through the great advances being made 
in research, and its application through 





the State experiment stations and the 
Extension Service. 


Mr. Speaker, for the past number of 


years, it has been the policy of the 


United States Department of Agricyp 
ture and the present administration tg 
give greater attention to these three 
phases to which I refer, to expand their 
programs, which necessitates increaseg 
appropriations for research, State ex. 
periment stations, and Extension Seryige. 

I am sure it will be of interest to the 
Members of Congress, and to the ae 
ers as well, to have these facts: 

~ RESEARCH 


For appropriations for research, we 
have increased funds gradually from 
$58,179,000 in 1956 to $73,150,000 in 
1957, to $79,223,000 in 1958, and t 
$84,294,000 in 1959. These amounts jp. 
clude all research activities of the Be 
partment of Agriculture, including the 
Forest Service. 

STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


The appropriation for 1956 was 
754,000. This we increased to $29, 
000 for 1957, to $30,554,000 for 1958, and 
to $31,803,708 for 1959. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


The funds for this purpose we in- 
creased from $48,120,000 for 1956 to $53,- 
265,000 for 1957; to $60,236,000 for 1958; 
and to $63,159,395 for 1959. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE—CONSERVATION 
OPERATIONS id 

We increased the appropriations from 
$62,942,769 for 1956 to $67,175,000 for 
1957; to $72,545,000 for 1958; and to 
$74,780,000 for 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, our commithee 
in Congress, and practically all of the 
farmers of the Nation realize that soil 
conservation is a must if in the years 
ahead, with the great increase in popl- 
lation (which is bound to follow), we 
must preserve our soil and improve its 


fertility in order to be able to supply suf- 


ficient food and fiber for the people of 
the Nation. . 
WATERSHED PROTECTION 

These appropriations we increased 
from $11,994,243 for 1956 to $17,500,000 
for 1957; to $25,500,000 for 1958 and 1959. 

FLOOD PREVENTION 

Appropriations for this purpose were 
$10 million for 1956; $12 million for 1957; 
$13,220,000 for 1958; and $18 million for 
1959. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM — 

The advance program euthoraaay 
for each year from 1956 through 
has been $25@ million. 

FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION LOANS 


The loan authorization we approved in | 


1956 was $173 million. In 1967 a totalot 
including 


$685,500,000 was approved, 
$450 million contained in the housing 


bill for farm housing loans. In 1958-and : 


1959 the sum of $209,500,000 was 
proved. 


” A 


For 1956 the sum of $235 million 
For 1957 this was 
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ACREAGE RESERVE 


A program of $750 million was au- 
thorized for 1957 and 1958. The pro- 
gram is being terminated after 1958. 

CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Four hundred and fifty million dol- 
jars was authorized for 1957; $325 mil- 
lion for 1958, and $375 million for 1959. 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM AND SCHOOL MILK 

FUND 

Mr. Speaker, our subcommittee of 
seven members has increased the ap- 
propriation for the school lunches to 
$110 million—a 10 percent increase to 
recognize the increase in pupil enroll- 
ment and food costs. . 

Our subcommittee has provided for 
transfer of $35 million from the surplus 
food program to provide meats, poultry, 
and other high protein foods to help 
make more nutritious school lunches. 

We have provided for a continuation 
of $75 million a year to furnish free milk 
between meals to the schoolchildren, 
to build stronger bodies. 

BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


’ Federal costs are $20,185,600 for 1956; 
$20,999,582 for 1957; $21,539,300 for 
1958, and $20 million for 1959. As of 
June 30, 1958, 15 States and Puerto Rico 


" have been certified brucellosis free, and 


a total of 1,216 counties (39 percent) 
have been so certified. 

Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago, we decided 
that we had reached the point in our 
fight against brucellosis to where we 
could save the Federal Government 


money if we increased the appropria- 


tions, and greatly increased our efforts 
t# completely eradicate it. We are very 
pleased that the Government has in- 
creased the appropriation, because. of 
the splendid results, nationwide, as in- 
dicated in the above statement. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a pleasure 
to serve on this vitally important sub- 
committee with its very able members— 
all interested in doing what they can 
to stimulate the great agricultural in- 
dustry of our country. 

All of us realize that agriculture and 
the farmers have gone through a rather 
strenuous time during the past few 
years in the transition from wartime 
to peacetime, when “most people feared 
: hay and continuous depression would 

Ww. 

Even though the farmer has been in 
& price squeeze and has suffered greater 
economic losses in this transition than 
has the economy of our country gener- 
ally, with the picture continuously im- 


_ Proving in agriculture, I think we can 


be thankful that in this transition from 
& wartime economy te a peacetime one, 
oe come through it as well as we 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. Speaker, one of the-great funda- 
Mental aids that this administration 
‘agriculture was in its far- 
wisdom in passing Public Law 


Practically every farmer in the Nation 
Nalizes the help it has been in greatly 
-inereasing farm exports, and in helping 
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to reduce the mountain of surpluses that 
had been piling up, which had been de- 
pressing farm markets for the past num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. Speaker, let me give you some ac- 
curate figures that may astonish or 
astound you: During the past 4 years, we 
have exported to other countries, 
through Public Law 480 alone, $3,990,- 
000,000—almost $4 billion through this 
new law that had never been done be- 
fore until this legislation was enacted. 

Now, here is another fact of great 
interest: During the past 4 years, our 
farm exports through commercial 
sources, separate and exclusive of Public 
Law 480, have amounted to a total of 
$11,371,000,000. Im other words, our 
total exports of farm products during 
the past 4 years have totaled $15,361,- 
000,000—by far the greatest exports of 
farm products to foreign countries in 
the history of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a remarkable rec- 
ord for which my committee takes some 
small credit, and this great volume of 
exports has not only helped to reduce 
farm surpluses by 20 percent notwith- 
standing the great crops we have had, 
but helped to ship these products abroad 
which has strengthened the farmers’ 
markets, and helped to hold their prices 
up considerably higher by reason of 
gaining back our great export markets. 

Fortunately the farmers have some of 
their troubles back of them, but, of 
course, not all. Considerable improve- 
ment in the economy of the farmers has 
been made, and we are hopeful that the 
future of the farmers of America will 
continue to improve. 

Let me give you some facts that point 
in the direction of better days for the 
farmers of the Nation: 

First. Realized net income of farm 
operators. for the first half of this year 
are running at an annual rate of $13.3 
billion—or 22 percent higher than in the 
first half of 1957. 

Second. This is the greatest increase 
since World War II when wartime-price 
controls were eliminated. 

Third. Farm exports in fiscal year 
1957, setting a new record, were $4.7 bil- 
lion—68 percent higher than in fiscal 
year 1952 (under the Truman adminis- 
tration). 

Mr. Speaker, we are all delighted that 
farm prices continue to move upward, 
and that the future is brighter for the 
farmers. We are happy to note that the 
hog market has been higher and that the 
cattle market as been higher for the past 
year, and has rewarded the livestock pro- 
ducers a nice profit, and we hope these 
prices will continue. 

We are also glad to note that there 
has been a strengthening of the egg and 
poultry market, and that the farmers 
have done rather well pricewise on their 
bountiful crop of soybeans. We are glad 
to note that the price of wheat has held 
up well considering the huge surpluses 
which still exist. 

Mr. Speaker, we are pleased that the 
outlook for the farmers is brighter, and 
we are hopeful for their future. 
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Rough Riders Fade Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by John 
M. Virden in the current issue of the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Register, that I 
recommend to the reading of my col- 
leagues. -Since I have been in the Con- 
gress I have spoken many times on the 
Spanish-American War and occasionally 
have deplored the manner of treatment 
of that historic conflict by later writers 
who have failed in their effort to recon- 
struct the spirit and the conditions of a 
war so entirely heroically and fantas- 
tically different than anything known to 
the present generation. 

Mr. Virden has done an excellent job 
in reconstructing that spirit and those 
conditions. He mentions General Shaf- 
ter, commander in chief of the expedi- 
tionary force, and his 300 pounds of phys- 
ical bulk. He mentions the all but for 
gotten 9th and 10th cavalry, the dis- 
mounted Negro cavalrymen who covered 
themselves with glory in saving the day 
at San Juan Hill. He mentions the ra- 
tions fullof maggots, the bread crawling 
with weevils, and the uniforms of heavy 
blue woolen, heavy indeed for tropical 
wear. Here is one writer on the Spanish- 
American War and the siege of Santiago 
who knows his stuff. He mentions about 
everything except George Lee’s balloon, 
the very beginning of our Air Force, the 
corral of Spanish prisoners at Siboney, 
and the 33d Michigan Volunteer Infantry 
that landed in Cuba a day or two after 
Teddy Roosevelt and fought at the bridge 
at Aguadores on Shafter’s extreme left 
when Teddy and the Rough Riders were 
engaged at San Juan Hill on the right. 
It has been a good many years since 
July 1, and 2, 1898 when the Rough 
Riders and the 33d Michigan Volunteers, 
most of them boys from high school as 
was I, with the 7ist New York, and the 
9th and 10th cavalry, and others, fought 
together in the crucial offensive that 
broke the backbone of the Spanish de- 
fense at Santiago. John Virden’s graphic 
narrative, which follows, brings back 
those days with vivid accuracy: 

THE RovuGH Rimpers Fave Away 
(By John M. Virden) 

A few days back the remaining Rough 
Riders who followed Teddy Roosevelt up San 
Juan Hill met in convention at Las Vegas, 
N. Mex. There are now only 44 of that 
hard-bitten band left alive. 

Billy McGinty, president of the Rough 
Riders Association, is now 86. Some of 
Billy’s comrades are older, some a bit 





younger. None of them are spry old roosters 
any more. Those bold old soldiers are fad- 
ing away. ; 


There were 1,000 Rough Riders in 1898. 
They were recruited in the West from among 
the cowhands, miners and pistol-toting law- 
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men. A few eastern college boys and ad- 
venturous rich lads joined up with these 
roughnecks just for the heli of it. 

The organization was a peculiar one. The 
recruit was expected to ride hard and shoot 
straight; the other requirements were pretty 
vague. And the regimental brass was even 
more unlikely. The first colonel was Leonard 
Wood, who had spent most of his life as an 
Army doctor. The second in command was 
Theodore Roosevelt, New York politician, 
who had recently been Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Teddy, who ‘had recruited the regiment, 
expected to wear the eagles himself. But 
the toothy, near-sighted politico was not 
exactly popular with bumbling, old Secretary 
of War Rtissel A. Alger, who set the alltime 
high for dolts of Cabinet rank. Wood, the 
old Army medic, got the top job. 

Wood and Roosevelt got along fine. 
Either one of them would have flunked a 
course in basic tactics. But that did not 
matter very much; nobody seemed to know 
very much about tactics in the Spanish- 
American War. Fortunately for us, the 
Spaniards did not either, and they were 
fighting far from home. 

Somehow or other the Rough Riders were 
herded into San Antonio for a brief and 
sketchy period of training. Then they were 
off in cattle cars to Tampa, Fla., for embarka- 
tion to Cuba and the war. 

At the cigar-rolling center in Florida the 
SNAFU really commenced. Everything that 
could possibly go wrong went wrong almost 
instantly. There was not enough of any- 
thing, including ships to take them and the 
rest of Gen, William R. Shafter’s army to 
Cuba. 

A part of the Rough Rider regiment did 
get to Cuba. Their horses never did. They 
went over in driblets and, of course, as foot 
soldiers. Those who did get there made up in 
sheer audacity what they lacked in training, 
discipline, and numbers. 

There never was a worse managed war than 
our war with Spain in 1898. There just 
couldn't be. The soldiers’ meat ration was 
full of maggots and the bread was crawling 
with weevils. Uniforms were heavy blue 
woolens, and the tropical heat ranged from 
100 up. Much of the ammunition didn’t fit 
the assorted weapons. Some of the ammuni- 
tion was charged with obsolete black powder. 

Besides, the Spaniards turned out to be a 
very tough and determined set of characters 
and took a toll with their long-range Mauser 
rifles. Malaria and “Yellow Jack” were worse 
foes. 

All of these troubles, and there were others, 
may have contributed to the desperate do- 
or-die charge of volunteers and regulars the 
Rough Riders led up San Juan Hill, just out- 
side Santiago, on July 1, 1898. The precise 
regulars said the Rough Riders charged like 
a bunch of schoolboys. They did rush for- 
ward by flocks and herds, their formation 
ragged and disjointed, but they went over the 
top of San Juan Hill, took the blockhouse, 
and hung on against repeated assaults. Two 
days later they took nearby Kettle Hill, an 
even tougher nut to crack. When the shoot- 
ing stopped and the smoke cleared away there 
were fewer Rough Riders, but the enemy’s 
losses were frightful; 2 men out of every 3. 

On the night of July 3, 1898, the telegraph 
keys were chattering in every newsroom in 
America. Teddy Roosevelt, who had per- 
sonally led the assault had lost his glasses, 
but he was a national hero. He was on the 
twisting road to the White House, whether 
he knew that or not. 

There were more newspapermen than 
Rough Riders in Cuba. The performance of 
Teddy’s men so impressed the scribes they 
almost forgot to mention the dismounted 
troopers were assisted by 6 old-line Regular 
regiments, including 2 colored cavalry out- 
fits, the 9th and 10th. Nobody mentioned, 
in the news dispatches, the eold-nerved Lt. 
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John H. Parker; artillery, who manhandled 
his Gatling guns right up in the first wave 
and kept those newfangled pepper mills red 
hot. It was the first time that revolutionary 
weapon had been properly used. The Gatling 
was the father of the machinegun which was 
destined to dominate close combat for 50 
years. 

The war ended swiftly after the Battle of 
San Juan Hill. Even the old Army pill roller, 
Leonard Wood, was not overlooked when the 
glory, was being whacked up. He became 
Army Chief of Staff, and one of the best. 
Teddy Roosevelt went to the White House, 
and 300-pound General Shafter, who was 
prostrate with heat stroke during the battle, 
got a fine Army post named for him. 

The Rough Riders won these things for 
their bosses, Then they went back to punch- 
ing cattle, digging coal, arresting outlaws, or 
just sitting around telling big lies, as is the 
custom of old soldiers. It is saddening to 
realize there’s now only a handful of this 
valiant band left with us. Ours will be a 
poorer land when they have gone to Fiddler’s 
Green. 





A Nation of Men, With Love for God and 
Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, there, 
nestled in the northeastern periphery of 
Europe, lies Poland. A land of agricul- 
tural perfection, with no quarrel for 
despotic or monarchial control of the 
destinies of any peoples. Julius Caesar, 
in his memorial depiction of the Gallic 
wars, describes them as a nation of agri- 
cultural pursuits, with a simplicity of 
love of family, and a consuming ad- 
herence to the agricultural development 
of their lands, for abundant crops. 

He described, with military precise- 
ness, the strategic control of Europe— 
that. the passage to the European theater 
of a war would, in the words of his very 
description, be ‘““The corridor to Europe.” 

These friendly, peace-loving people, 
loyal to their concept of a religious fam- 
ily life, have suffered greatly in the com- 
petitive fortunes of belligerant nations 
in the European wars. 

They, truly, have been the victims of 
the misfortunes of mankind and the 
weaknesses of other nations, held in the 
vise of foreign political leaders. ‘They, 
themselves, were never mislead by any- 
one to seek vaunted ambitions of world 
domination, a rather prevalent malady 
presently plaguing the Russians. 

The emotional and sympathetic reac- 
tion to life’s pleasures and family con- 
tentment are symbols of the Polish con- 
ception of happiness. 

As a small nation, her patriotic ac- 
ceptance of conditions under Stalin 
domination have astounded the nations 
of the free world, and the satellite na- 


tions as well. The twisting of the bear’s 


tail and the clipping of his claws has 
mystified the peoples of the world. 
With a religious ferver, her populace 
has gained almost complete domination 
over the Soviet policies to suppress re- 





ligious freedom. She has even substi. 
tuted her own leaders, for exam 
Gomulka, an ardent supporter of the 
positive theory of opposition to indirect 
a direct aggression—the favorite Russian 
methods. i 

Upon his political ascendancy, he did 
not destroy the Stalinists, but : 
put through reforms to stabilize the 
Polish Government. : 

We, as Americans, have disregarded 
the sad plight of Poland. We stand ae. 
cused, and rightfully so, of having yield. 
ed to a stand-to-the-side policy, and the 
demands made upon the ‘liberty-loving 
Republic, by our former ally, Russia, in. 
cluded its atheistic philosophy, which 
will eventually lead these despoilers of 
the liberties and self-determination of 
nations to either sacrifice the human 
family on the battlefields of a global war, 
or her own self-destruction. A godless - 
people are a lost people. « 

To criticize our State Department for 
dealing at arm’s length with the common 
enemy of mankind is asinine. For we 
have but to peruse the record of their 
leaders and note their complete aban- 
donment of their obligations, agreed to 
one day and repudiated the next. 

- The given word, as well as the written 
one, is a waste of diplomacy; documents 
signed and sealed as sacred to nations 
mean nothing. You can watch a thief, 
but never a liar. It is a sad situation, 
but our State Department executives 
must live with it hoping that, in the 
end, if they spread out their forces, in- 
fluence and money over many nations, 
they may commit national suicide— 
being too weak at home to keep a heavy, 
strong concentration of crack troops in 
Russia itself. Its thinking people must 
endure enslavement or regain theif 
liberties. 

It is fortunate that we are fighting 
Satan, himself, for the duplicity of pur- 
pose and promises; in order to gain con- 
trol, have been exposed to the people 
of the satellite nations, themselves. And 
if the trend continues, as with Tito. God 
help the Russians, 





Excerpts From Clinical Evaluation of 
Cigarettes Called Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. “Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REt- 
orpv, I include the following excerpis 
from the clinical evaluation in 52 cases 
and with 26 control cases of vert 
called Diplomat. The committee of 
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tressed economic areas, such as Luzerne 

County: 

FroM THE CLINICAL EVALUATION IN 
52 CASES AND WrrH 26 CONTROL CASES OF 
CIGARETTES CALLED DIPLOMAT 
The upper respiratory effect as reported 

pefore due to smoking of standard brand 

cigarettes increased the congestion in the 
mucous membrane of the throat, mouth, 
and bronchus, with increased cough and sus- 
ceptible to upper respiratory infection. The 
constant irritation increases the tendency to 
careiogenic action from standard brand cig- 
arettes, while on Diplomat cigarettes ‘and 
cigars most irritants have been removed, 
and as a result ear, nose and throat men 
have reported that much of the irritations 
to the mouth, pharynx, bronchus, and cough 


. have stopped. The mucous membrane ex- 


amination by specialists revealed very little 
or no mucous membrane irritation from 
smoking Diplomat cigarettes and cigars. 
Therefore, definitely the carciogenic action 
was diminished, and the tendency of upper 
respiratory infection was also diminished in 
these individuals. 

The principal , physiochemical changes 
caused by cigarettes are not by the nicotine 
content, but by the irritants contained in 
the tobacco, such as pyridine, nitrogenous 
pases, volatile acids, tar, phenol substances, 
furfural, acroleine and glycerol. These irri- 
tating substances are all found in standard 
brand cigarettes, while the Diplomat. cigar- 
ette furnished by the North American Cigar- 
ette Manufacturers, Inc., has by a special 
process eliminated the greater part of these 
eoynterirritants and neutralized the nico- 
tine content. This is verified by the clinical 
study done on 52 cases, which did not show 
any or very minor changes as was observed 
by standard brand cigarettes. ' 

The types of cases studied with Diplomat 
cigarettes were: 


Vascular caseS.. un. cmecsesace= elle ile tien te «40 
SEE CRSOG . .. aittinisinitiiieaiescistuignpibisotenpeniaeas tipi 10 
BEET CONSIVE COBOS.. .cnccinnglitntihdnebsrnaie 8 
Duodenal ulcer case8......--..---.------ 7 
SENS CAGCS 6 eens én cin Di iadan eaten 5 
Liver insufficiency cases.._....---.--.<- 6 
Upper respiratory cases...........--..-- 6 


In all these cases the physiochemical 
changes by Diplomat cigarettes were mini- 
mal or negligible, as stimulation, irritation 
and vasoconstriction, anemia, lowered hemo- 
globin, muscular cramps, etc.; while by the 
standard brand control cases, the physio- 
chemical changes were definitely seen as 
stimulation, prolonged vasoconstriction, 
anemia, gastro-intestinal upset, muscle 
cramps due to circulatory disturbances 
caused by anemia, lowered hemoglobin and 
vasoconstriction of blood vessels. This also 
caused definite rise in systolic and diastolic 
blood pressures due to the vasoconstrictive 
action of the constituents of the standard 
brand cigarettes, 

The physiological and clinical changes seen 
in the 52 cases were definite because very 
little from normal was observed, while stand- 
ard brand cigarettes did give a profound 
irritability to vasoconstriction, etc. 


SUMMARY 


There is a definite health advantage in 
smoking Diplomat cigarettes treated by this, 
Special method which removes most of the 
counterirritants causing the physiochemical 
changes in a smoker’s body. The improve- 
ment will still be greater when the paper 
Wrapping around cigarettes is replaced by 
—. as there is counterirritation also 

burning paper and from the filters 
attached to some standard brand cigarettes. 

‘There is very little nieotine absorbed by 
individuals even by 
the chief clinical irritant; but those other 
‘ounterirritants or pyridine, nitrogenous 
bases, volatile acids, tar, phenol substances, 
» acroleine and glycerol plus paper 
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wrapper and filters are the chief irritating 
substances of a cigarette. These are elimi- 
nated in the new Diplomat cigarette, manu- 
factured by the North American Cigarette 
Manufacturers, Inc. 

Our results in this small series are very 
gratifying and we hope to continue to further 
study its effects over a longer period of time 
in the individuals. 

Dr. Szucs, Youngstown, is a member of the 
senior medical, and senior cardiology staffs 
and in charge of peripheral vascular and 
arthritis clinic at St. Elizabeth Hospital; con- 
sultant in cardiology and arthritis, Woodside 
Receiving Hospital. . 





Congressman Harold R. Collier Reports to 
‘the People of the 10th District of 
Illinois — 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I take this opportunity to provide 
the residents of the 10th Congressional 
District of Illinois with a brief résumé 
of major legislation and of my activities 
as their representative in the 85th Con- 


gress. 

Looking back over my first 2 years as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, I say unhesitatingly that my 
greatest concern lies in the fact that the 
Federal Government here in Washing- 
ton continues its trend of expansion in 
many fields of our national life. 

I have two basic reasons for this fear: 
First, it involves new and increased Fed- 
eral spending ata time when prudence 
demands that we live within our means; 
and second, it enhances the process of 
chipping steadily away at the individual 
freedoms of our people. 

There are those in this great legisla- 
tive bedy who prefer to avoid any dis- 
cussion of the national debt or the in- 
creased spending programs which we 
must inevitably face realistically at some 


future time—that. is, if we are to main- . 


tain the internal security of the country. 

With this thought in mind at all times, 
I voted throughout the -85th Congress 
as conservatively as good fiseal judg- 
ment behooves. In a sense of modest 
pride I point to my voting record during 
the past 2 years as one of the best in 
Congress from the standpoint of Gov- 
ernment economy. In this connection 
I should further explain that I cast each 
vote on the basis of the sound necessity 
of the legislation involved in its rela- 
tionship-to the broad aspect of our na- 
tional fiscal situation. 

I believe it is important to remind 
the good people back in my district that 
every service rendered. by the Federal 
Government costs tax dollars. As a 
matter of fact, in most instances the tax 
dollar sent to Washington for spending 
by the Federal Government shrinks in 
its spending power because of the ex- 
cessive administrative costs of bureauc- 
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racy. And until each of us realizes that 
the average citizen must pay, perhaps 
dearly, every dollar spent at a national 
level, we shall continue to be plagued by 
the disease of unbalanced budgets, tre- 
mendous interest costs and eventually 
higher and higher taxes. 

We must remember, too, that casting 
a vote of approval on all items of legis- 
lation which tend to increase the cost 
of Federal Government, is positively a 
vote to increase the amount of money 
taken from every worker’s paycheck. 
For years the Federal Government has 
repeatedly spent more than has been 
received, notwithstanding the fact that 
taxes have been higher than any time in 
our history over this same period. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


To streamline the operation of our 
national defense program, Congress 
passed the Defense Reorganization bill 
which promises both efficiency and econ- 
omy in the most costly of our Govern- 
ment operations. The Defense Reor- 
ganization bill is a step in the right di- 


‘rection and was long needed to elimi- 


nate overlapping of authority and cer- 
tain rivalries between the various 
branches of the service. 

ALASKA STATEHOOD 


After many years of deliberation, the 
85th Congress voted statehood for Alaska 
in one of the most historic actions in 
recent history. As a member of the In- 
terior and- Insular Affairs Committee, I 
helped formulate the legislation which 
granted statehood for the Territory of 
Alaska, 

" HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


H. R. 8002, one of the major Hoover 
Commission recommendations which 
grants Congress control over unused ap- 
propriations was passed during this ses- 
sion. This legislatien makes it nécessary 
for the various departments of Govern- 
ment to return to the Treasury surplus 
funds which previously had been carried 
over from one year to the next. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


During the closing weeks of this ses- 
sion, Congress passed legislation amend- 
ing the original Social Security Act. It 
increased the benefit payments by 7 per- 
cent and liberalized certain dependency 
benefits. However, and most important, 
it provided for an increase in employee- 
employer contributions into the fund 
which improved the actuarial status of 
the trust. fund of the system. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

Congress enacted laws to protect the 
internal security of the country including 
the right to maintain the secrecy of the 


FBI files in subversive cases as well as 


in curbing certain powers of the Supreme 
Court to nullify State laws where the 
Federal law does not have jurisdiction. 
LABOR LEGISLATION 

The 85th Congress enacted a law re- 
quiring a statement of audit in connec- 
tion with both union and company wel- 
fare and pension funds. A majority of 
the House voted to reject the Kennedy- 
Ives bill which was basically a weak piece 
of legislation brought to the floor with 
only 40 minutes debate on a closed 
rule—one that provided no opportunity 
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for any type of amendment or discussion 


of amendments. 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Legislation to assist’small and inde- 
pendent business of the country, similar 
in many respects to my bill, H. R. 5652, 
was enacted. The legislation amends 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide for 
tax exemptions for expansion and mod- 
ernization in small business operations 
and other assistance. 

FARM LEGISLATION 


Congress adopted a realistic and prac- 
tical agriculture program in an effort to 
retain a free farm economy. Efforts to 
put through legislation for unrealistic 
increases in farm subsidies were twice 
defeated in the House. 

EDUCATION 


The Federal scholarship bill with the 
outright grant provision removed in 
favor of student loans was passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate in the 
closing week of the session. Unfor- 
tunately, legislation to provide tax ex- 
emptions to cover expenses of depend- 
ents attending institutions of ‘higher 
learning was not acted upon in this ses- 
sion. Such legislatiori, I believe, should 
be given priority handling in the 86th 
Congress. 

There were many other important 
items of legislation too numerous to 
mention and too complex to discuss in 
this résumé which I shall be happy to 
furnish to my constituency during the 
adjournment months through both my 
district and Washington offices. . These 
other items of legislation include vet- 
erans legislation, extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, mutual 
security, loyalty security programs, rail- 
road relief legislation ad highway and 
public works bills. 

The résumé follows: 

LEGISLATION WHICH REPRESENTATIVE COLLIER 
INTRODUCED DURING THE 85TH CONGRESS 

H.R. 2791 (lake diversion bill). A bill to 
authorize the State of Illinois and Metropol- 
itan Sanitary District of Chicage to test, on 
a 3-year basis, the effect of increasing the 
diversion of water into the Illinois waterway. 

H. R. 2413. A bill to create a National Li- 
brary of Medicine located in Chicago, Til. 

H.R. 5652. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business. 

H.R. 9643. A bill to defer» schoolteachers 
from military draft except in time of na- 
tional emergency. 

H. J. Res.516. A House joint resolution 
seeking to designate the 22d day of April in 
each year as a national Prayer for Peace Day 
and declaring one-half of such day to_be a 
legal holiday. 

H. R. 7566. A bill to provide tax exemption 
on certain costs for education cf dependents. 

H. R. 10900. A bill to provide tax deduc- 
tions for teachers to defray expenses of fur- 
thering their education while teaching. 

H. R. 4678 and 5196. Bills to provide tax 
exemptions on interest paid to holders of 
series E and H United States bonds at ma- 
turity. 

H. R. 7565. A bill to provide that one-half 
of any budget surplus for any fiscal year 
be applied against the public debt and the 
balance of such surplus as a tax credit 
against individual income taxes. 

H: B..12069. A bill to repeal the wartime 
excise taxes on transportatien. 

H.R. 12793. A bill to preserve audio re- 
cordings in the Library of Congress of his- 
toric addresses. 





H.R. 11114. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion because of age in the hiring and employ- 
ment of persons by Government contractors. 

H. J. Res.518. A House joint resolution 
calling for the designation of October 31 of 
each year as National Youth Honor Day. 

H. R. 13005. A bill to amend the Passport 
Act of July 3, 1926 to authorize certain 
restrictions and limitations with regard to is- 
suing passports to Communists and subver- 
sives established as potential dangers to our 
national security. 

H.R. 12577. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications. / 

H. R. 5321. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education 
of mentally retarded children. 


A WELL-INFORMED CONSTITUENCY 


In my opinion, a well-informed con- 
stituency is paramount to an under- 
standing of a Congressman’s work and 
the important functions of government. 
For this reason I established a policy of 
publishing a monthly newsletter on con- 
gressional activity as well as my stand on 
every major legislative issue. More than 
200,000 of these were mailed to citizens 
and taxpayers in my district. Everyone 
who indicated his or her desire to be 
placed on my mailing list, received these 
reports. In addition, my staff sent out 
news releases regularly and special re- 
ports on more complex legislation. 

At the beginning of the session, I‘also 
conducted a public opinion poll through- 
out my district in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire sent tc approximately 50,600 
homes representing a random cross sec- 
tion of the’people. ‘These were tabulated 
and became part of my consideration in 
voting on the issues which came before 
the 85th Congress. 

Shortly after my election to Congress, 
I established a district congressional of- 
fice which was open 8 to 10 hours a day 
to assist the public in problems which 
arose while Congress was in recess. 

Following adjournment of Congress in 
August of last year, I remained in my 
district until we reconvened and deliv- 
ered 71 speeches of a nonpolitical nature 
on congressional activity appearing be- 
fore civic and church groups, service or- 
ganizations, and even high school classes 
throughout the district. 

My staff assisted several hundred resi- 
dents of the district who visited Wash- 
ington with their families during the past 
2 years. In fact, we dedicated our ef- 
forts to being as close to each and Every 
citizen as was humanly possible because 
we feel the need of bringing the activities 
of the Federal Government close to those 
who are affected by the laws which we 
pass and who must assume the burden 
of the cost of the vast operation of the 
Federal Government. - 





Mrs. Ernest Gray Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD _ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Wednesday, August 20, 1958 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editerial 
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from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of . 

Monday, August 18, 1958, upon the 

death of Mrs. Ernest G. Smith: 2 
Mrs. ERNEST Gray SMITH 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 
And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 

They shine for evermore. 
—JOHN LUCKEY McCrerry, 


Wife of 1 publisher, Col. E. C. Smith, 
and mother of 2 others, Harrison H. Smith 
and A. Dewitt Smith, Mrs. Ernest 
Smith was identified with the fourth estate 
in Wilkes-Barre for almost a half century, 
although she was not actively engaged in 
journalism. : 

As the colonel’s lady, she shared his in. 
terests in many spheres of activity, includ. 
ing the Wilkes-Barre Publ Co., without 
projecting herself into the limelight. After 
his death, she continued to maintain old 
contacts. She rarely missed a gathering of 
the Forty Plus Club, an organization of yet. 
eran employees and pensioners, and was al- 
ways a welcome and gracious guest. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult 
to deal with her death objectively and im- 
personally. Her passing at Wilkes-Barre 
General Hospital, where she carried on with 
characteristic forbearance and fortitude fe 
the end, will be in the nature of a personal 
bereavement to executives and employees 
of the city’s two daily newspapers who re- 
garded her as an associate and friend. 

Member of a colonial family, she was 
steeped in local history and tradition. Her 
forebears had come to Luzerne County when 
the area was a wilderness. Such was the 
prominent role they played, particularly her 
father, the late H. H. Harvey, the family 
mame is preserved in many familiar land- 
marks that bear the designation of Harvey 
today. : 

As Marjorie Harvey,.she first saw the light 
of day in Wilkes-Barre. Although she 
traveled extensively, the city was always 
home to her and held for her a deep and 
abiding affection. It was fitting that she 
should take formal leave of life amid famil- 
iar surroundings, although in the normal 
course of events at this time of year, if she 
were not traveling abroad, she would have 
been at Siasconset, off New England’s 
bound coast, where the timeless waves of 
North Atlantic today provided a soothing | 
requiem. 

One of those rare individuals, who remain 
young in spirit until the final scene in the 
great drama, known as life, Mrs. Smith 
ranged over a wide field in her activities. 
She carved for herself a special career in the 
realm of art. Endowed with natural talent, 
she studied in the United States and Europe, 
and was a familiar figure in the art colonies 
in the East. Her works-were exhibited in 
New York, New Hope, and Nantucket, as well 
as in Wilkes-Barre. A founder and past — 
president of the Wyoming Valley Art League, 
she made a considerable cultural contribu. 
tion to the community. = 

The Playground and Recreation Assocla= 
tion,-of which Colonel Smith was a founder 
and president and which their son, & - 
DeWitt Smith, presently heads, held for her 
increasing interest with the passage of time. 
An officer and director of the organization, 
she was honored at the annual meeting @ 
May with,a scroll, presented in acknowledge 
ment of her loyal and valued service. ft 

For many years, she. was a leader in the 
Girl Scout movement and contributed mar 
terially to the progress of Wyoming Valley” 
Council. The Community. Chest, Wyoming 
Valley.Woman’s Club, and many by 
causes knew her as a willing and able worker, 
as well as a generous contributor. a 

A charming hostess, delightful companiom 
kind neighbor, loyal friend, devoted : 
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eating ® useful and full life to her home, 
her church, her community, and her coun- 
try without reservation and deriving a great 
deal of satisfaction and pleasure from her 
daily routine because she invested se much 
of herself and her resources in it. Friendly 
in manner and dignified in appearance, she 
wore well with acquaintances and was ca- 

je of vast enthusiasms that earned for 
per the gratitude of beneficaries as well as 
the admiration of associates. She was at 
her best in spreading,cheer and helping 
others, individually and collectively, al- 
though a penchant for beauty and the nice- 
ties of life was a close runner-up. 

The vacant chair she leaves will not be 
easy to fill. 





Of Missiles and A-Subs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
submit an editorial from the San Jose 
Mercury and commend the same to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Or MISSILES AND A-Suss 


A southern California Congressman, Re- 
publican Craig Hosmer, of Long Beach, 
wants Congress to underwrite a crash con- 
struction program involving Lockheed’s Po- 
laris missile and the nuclear submarine to 
transport and launch them. “* 

There are a number of excellent reasons 
for believing that HosmeEr’s counsel is: wise. 
His Balen tints, at any rate, give him a cer- 
tain authority in the field. He is a Naval 

e commander; he hails from a naval_ 
and shipbuilding center; he has had expe- 
tience as a member of the legal staff of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and is at pres- 
ent a member of the Joint House-Senate 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

In an interview with Bill Broom, of 
the Washington Mercury Bureau, HosMER 
-— up his belief succinctly when he 





“The defense implications of the Nautilus’ 
transpolar trip last Friday are so enormous 
that Congress and the administration should 
Tevolutionize procedures to speed building 
& fleet of Polaris subs * * * These subs can 
lurk indefinitely beneath the polar icecap, 
maintaining a constant, effective deterrent 
against Soviet pushbutton aggression. We 
cannot afford the luxury of not capitalizing 
on the tremendous strategic and tactical 
advantage for peace they give us.” 

against a backdrop of reported 
Pentagon fear that we will lose our military 
supremacy over the Soviet Union in the 
years 1960-63, HosmeEr’s words bear more than 

Usually thoughtful consideration. 
The Polaris missile, under development by 
eed at Sunnyvale, has @ 1,500-mile 
range and has the tactical advantage of being 
solid-fueled. The Nayy’s present construc- 
ote calls for a total of 9 nuclear 

n 

itenin ies subs, the first to be ready 
om would boost this total to at least 
: subs, and he estimates the cost’ of such 
crash program at about a half billion dol- 
Attempting to squeeze this number 
; subs into the regular Navy build- 
Program budget in the next 2 years 
ether wreck construction schedules for 
necessary types of ships, HosMER 


ne Would appear, on the surface, to be 
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When it is remembered that the Soviet 
Union has 10 times the undersea fleet with 
which Hitler entered World War II, there 
appears an added incentive. to plant a con- 
siderable portion of our nuclear and missile 
eggs in submersible baskets. 

If one operational Polaris sub can be pro- 
duced by 1960, sufficient will—and money— 
can produce 44 more in the same length of 
time. 





Robert W. Kean, an Able Legislator 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
our colleague, Bos KEAN, leaves member- 
ship in this House to be a candidate on 
the Republican ticket for the office of 
United States Senator from New Jersey, 
I extend to him my sincere good wishes 
and fervent hope that he may attain the 
high office to which he aspires. 

Bos KEAN deserves success in his en- 
deavor. For 20 continuous years he has 
represented the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, faithfully and well. 
The ability he has shown as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has been outstanding. His background 
in financial affairs has equipped him in 
an extraordinary way for the complex 
questions relating to taxation and social- 
security legislation. He has been recog- 
nized as an expert whose advice was 
sound and constructive. Furthermore, 
he has always recognized the importance 
of Our social security to our people, par- 
ticularly-the low-income group. He has 
continuously and intelligently sought to 
strengthen- the system, .improve its 
benefits and expand its usefulness. His 
loss to the House will be a gain to the 
Senate if the people of New Jersey are 
wise enough to recognize the ability and 
usefulness of this dedicated man. No 
one has ever served in the House with 
greater sincerity and honesty of purpose. 
His usefulness and rare ability is recog- 
nized and Appreciated by Members on 
both sides of the aisle—Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

In passing, it,is pleasing to note that 
the Kean family, of which our colleague 
is a distinguished representative, has 
been outstanding in the public service. 
From the earliest day in our national 
history members of this distinguished 
family have served their fellow man in 
high public service. It has always been 
with. a marked fidelity to the public in- 
terest. In recent years both the father 
and uncle of our colleague rendered dis- 
tinguished and valuable service in the 
Senate of the United States as Senators 
from the State of New Jersey. And our 
colleague, if elected to the Senate, and 
I feel-assured that he will be, can be 
expected: to render the same high qual- 
ity of service that has always cHharac- 
terized members of the Kean family in 
public service and which has likewise 
been so plainly observable in the splen- 
did record made by Bos Kean during his 
entire service in the House. 
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I. think it is also appropriate that I 
should mention the distinguished record 
with which Bos KEaNn served our coun- 
try in World War I. A few years after 
his- graduation from Harvard College, 
1915, where in addition to receiving aca- 
demic honors he also received honors 
for his athletic achievements, we were 
in the midst of World War I. Display- 
ing the same spirit of patriotism that has 
always been noticeable in his every act 
in public life, he entered the service with 
the 2d Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, as a first lieutenant, 15th Field 
Artillery. He served with such vigor, 
courage, and heroism that he was award- 
ed the Silver Star Medal and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

There is much that could be said, if 
time permitted, that would reflect the 
high regard in which our colleague is 
held by those who know him. Suffice it 
to say he is held in the highest esteem 
as a man of character, honesty of pur- 
pose, able, and conscientious. The 
service he has rendered in this House 
is a guaranty of the high quality of serv- 
ice he would render in the Senate of 
the United States and in the perform- 
ance of every public duty. Bos, a host 
of friends wish you health, happiness, 
and success, 





Yambassadors, Representing Louisiana’s 
Famed Sweetpotato Industry, Visit 
Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, more than 
100 Yambassadors from Louisiana have 
been in Washington this week spread- 
ing the fame of Louisiana yams, an in- 
dustry now supplying one-third of the 
American sweetpotato market. 

A similar good-will tour, sponsored by 
the Louisiana Yambilee Association, is 
conducted each year to one of the Na- 
tion’s principal cities, creating much val- 
uable publicity for the golden yams and 
for the Yambilee, an annual festival 
staged at Opelousas, La. This year’s 
event is scheduled for October 3 and 4. 

Members of the enthusiastic group 
arrived here last Sunday for a busy 
round of activities which opened with 
a reception Sunday evening at the Wash- 
ington Hotel honoring the Louisi- 
ana delegation in Congress and attended 
by ‘many of Washington’s Louisianians. 
Entertainment was provided by six at- 
tractive young women Yamettes who 
sang several numbers under the leader- 
Ship of Mrs.. Alphonse Clary of Ope- 
lousas. 

Monday was spent in -Philadelphia 
where a reception was staged for Louisi- 
ana yam wholesalers of that city, and 
the visitors returned for a tour of Wash- 
ington Tuesday and attendance at the 
Senators-Detroit baseball game that 
night. Wednesday’s program included 
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breakfast. with Louisiana yam whole- 
salers, tour of a local produce market, 
and a visit to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Experiment Station 
at Beltsville, Md. 

The Yambassadors will leave Thurs- 
day for the return trip to Louisiana 
aboard six pullman Cars. 

District Judge Lessley P. Gardiner, of 
Opelousas is chairman of this year’s tour 
and working with him in the arrange- 
ments were J. J. Arceneaux, director of 
the Louisiana Sweéttpotato Commis- 
‘sion; W. A. Welch, Opelousas adver- 
tising executive; and Billy M. Smith, 
manager of the Opelousas Association 
of Commerce and secretary-manager of 
the Yambilee. Wayne Gilmore, Opelou- 
sas businessman and civic leader, will 
serve as festival chairman for the 1958 
Louisiana Yambilee celebration. 

The list of Yambassadors on the 
Washington trip, principally from points 
in Louisiana in my congressional dis- 
trict and that of Representative T. A. 
Tuompson, together with some partici- 
pants from outside the State, follows: 

Arnaudville, La.: Mrs. J. B. LeBlanc, Al- 
len Mistrot, Mrs. Joe Moran, Miss Drucella 
Tauzin, Miss Palymire Taylor, and David 
Zerangue. 

Baton Rouge, La.: Mrs. W. E. Anderson, 
and Dr. Julian C. Miller. 

Breaux Bridge, La.: Mrs. John Calais. 

Carencro, La.: Herman Clause. 

Cecelia, La.: Mrs. James. Angelle, Mrs. Al- 
ton Huval, and Mrs. Louis Huval. 

Church Point, La.: Mrs. Bea D. Barousse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Bellard, David Colli- 
gan; and Freeman Moreau. 

Eunice, La.: Miss Becky Brown, Miss Betty 
Jo Bush, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Derbes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cedric Fruge, Frederic and Mona Rae, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theoval Fruge, Mrs. Mark R. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Ena A. Lafleur, Mrs. R. E. 
Landreneau, Mrs. Mathias Miller, and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Mornhinveg. 

Hammond, La.: Miss Gurley McGehee. 

Lafayette, La.: Mr. and Mrs. Claude Arce- 
neaux, and Mrs. George J. Huval. 

Lawtell, La.: T. P. Bertrand, and Mrs. 
Edgar Prudhomme. 

Marksville, La.: Stephen Guilbeau. 

Melville, La.: A. J. Corte, James Savage, 
and Leon Wall. 

Oak Grove, La.: Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Harper. 

Opelousas, La.: Charles M. Andrepont, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Arceneaux, Jimmie Belleau, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll J. Bertinot, Mrs. Gus 
Bertrand, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Bertrand, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Bertrand, J. A. Bourdier, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Bourdier, Sr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles G. Boudreaux, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. T. Bramlette, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Olan A. 
Broussard, Mr. and Mrs. Evrard Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alphonse Clary, Miss Juba De- 
zauche, Mrs. Inez Clary, Mr. and Mrs. R. P. 
Dunbar, Jr., Mrs. Eli Dupre, Miss Ira Del 
Durio, Evan Fontenot, Mr. and Mrs. Octave 
Fontenot, Mrs. Felix Hidalgo, Jr., Judge and 
Mrs. Lessley P. Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
Guillory, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon LaCour, Mrs. 
Joe Lagrange, Mr. and Mrs, H. E. Lowrey, Jr., 
Miss Elia~ Moreau, Mrs. Myrtle McNeeley, 
M. J. Pulford, Dr. S. J. Rozas, Vincent Savoy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy M. Smith, Mrs. Alice Syl- 
vester, Earl Veillon, Mrs. Fred Vidrine, Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnnie Wilson, and Walter J. 
Wilson. 

Yamettes: “Becky Boudreau, Patsy David, 
Sydney Franchebois, Annette Hargroder, 
Blenda Ledoux, and Sylvia Smith, 

Sunset, La.: Mrs. Estelle B. Boudreau, Miss 
Judy deValcourt, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver de-« 
Valcourt, Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Domengeaux, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Salvador May, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn.Rives. 

Ville Platte, La.: Judge J. Cleveland Fruge, 
J. Pierre Fruge, Miss Waldene Manuel, Clem 
Morein, and Miss Nelwyn Soileau. 

Washington, La.: Mrs. Ben Lafleur, Miss 
Pearl Lafleur, Mrs. Louis Pitre, and Elie 
Stelly. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Butts. 

Port Arthur, Tex.: Mrs. Marie Boring. 





Retired—But Available 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch of 
August 17, 1958: 

ReEtTIRED—BvutT AVAILABLE 


Last week it was announced officially 
through channels that Richard B. Shideler, 
Pittston manager of the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., was retiring effective October 1, 
after 32. years of service. 

Usually such things are normal. One 
reads of it, and figures a routine ending of 
a career of service with a large, impersonal 
institution and “good luck to him.” 

The important part of the announcement 
in our estimation was not that Dick Shideler 
was retiring from Pennsylvania Power & 
Electric Co.; not that he had become a key 
figure in various organizations; nor that he 
had done a terriffic job as manager for the 
old Scranton Electric as well as the Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co. in the Pittston 
district. 

The important paragraph and the one that 
stuck with us was the statement: “Mr. Shide- 
ler will continue to reside in the Pittston 
area.” 

We can get along without Dick Shideler 
as head of the local office of the electric 
company, but had he removed himself as 
an active citizen interested in the industrial 


and general welfare of the region, it would’ 


be a blow hard to take. 

For Dick Shideler has done wonders on 
the local industrial scene. It would be diffi- 
cult to pinpoint his efforts and accomplish- 
ments in the short space allotted here, but 
suffice to say that if there was something 
doing on the inducement of new industry to 
the area, Dick Shideler was doing it, or 
playing a vigorous and active part in helping 
someone else do it. 

In fact, in retirement with more time on 
his hands, we feel that Dick will be able to 
do more and more for the community in- 
dustrialwise, and he is the man with the 
ability, know-how and personal diplomacy to 
tackle the ticklish and at times arduous task 
of luring new industries to the Pittston 
region. 

We wish Dick Shideler well in his retire- 
ment from formal employment. He_ has 
earned whatever may come his way in the 
line of good things in life and his firm is 
certainly better for the years of service he 
has given. 

In our own way of keeping a finger on 
the pulse of our region, we know Dick Shide- 
ler, originally from ‘Indiana, has added much 
to local existence and has been in the 
front of community activity. We are happy 

‘he has decided to continue making his home 
here, because, sure as shootin’, as long as he 








lives here, Dick Shideler will be in there 


pitching for new industries and new develop. _ 


ments for the region he has adopted ag hig 
‘home. 
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The Doors of the Federal Treasury 
Are Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks, I include a column from the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald of August 17, 1958, 
by Mr. George Minot, one of the keen. 
est and wisest political commentators 
of Massachusetts. It appears under the 
headline “Days of Boom, Bust Are Back,” 
and is as follows: 

Days or Boom, Bust ARE Back 
(By George Minot) 


The summer’s most frightening thought 
is not what is going to happen in far of 
Lebanon or Iraq, but that the United States 
economy has been caught in the hands of 
politicians and that the worst is yet to 
come. It should be enough to sober the 
most cynical to realize that the Representa- 
tives and Senators who will be elected in 
November will be more dedicated to the aims 
of the Socialist state than those they replace, 
- The most noticeable thing in Washington 
today is the rush to spend. The urge to 
make sure the inflationary ball gets rolling 
again is everywhere. On the very day that 
the Budget Director testified before a con- 
gressional committee that our present $30 
billion budget will create a deficit of $14 
billion in the current year other congres- 
sional committees were approving vast new 
expenditures, many of which were entirely 
unnecessary. 

The funniest thing about the whole busi- 
ness is that nobody seems-to care. Even the 
President managed hardly more than a “tut 
tut” at his press conference the other day, 
and in your lifetime you are not likely # 
see as dedicated and honest a man in the 
White House as Mr. Eisenhower. The pun- 
dits and professors who a few months ago 
were crying for the President to do some 
thing, anything, to halt the plunge of the 
recession, now are hailing the splurge in the 
economy. 

Nobody points out what we have lost in 
the process. The zeal for cutting Goverl- 
ment expenditures has disappeared. Col- 
gress has lost control of Federal spending 
in a pell mell binge. All sorts of schemes” 
have been rushed through in recent weeks 
to benefit somebody—States, cities, towns, 
private industry, and whole’ segments 
society. 

This is an election year, so the doors of 
the Federal are open. The result 
has been highway projects, housing devel- 
opments, unemployment insurance, reba 
bilitation of depressed areas, and more 
voted for farmers, veterans and our friends 
and enemies overseas. The days of boom 
and bust are back again. Look at the fig- 
ures and see for yourself. 

- BACK ON HIGH ROAD AGAIN 

Back in January the people who hold the 
reins predicted that the deficit in the ye 
that just now has ended would be & mere 
$400 million. It turned out to be sround 
19 times that much. In January they 
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you that the budget for the year that began 
on July would show a surplus of half a bil- 
jion dollars. Now they’re playing footsie 
with figures and some will tell you the Fed- 
eral deficits will be at least $12 billion 
indefinitely. 

‘Few seem disturbed as they make these 
predictions. After all, the recession, they 
tell you, has run its course and we're back 
on the high road of bigger wages, bigger 
prices, employment for everybody and an- 
other round of inflation. 

This big new era of spending is bound to 
be a shot in the arm to a lot of people. 
There will be more buying power for more. 
For some it will mean more business but for 
others it will mean less, It also will mean 
the end of sound financing, and it cannot 
help but bring on a depression that will 
make the little recession out of which we 
now are passing seem like an adventure of 
Alice in Wonderland. : 

There isn’t possible doubt about that. It 
would happen in your own family in exactly 
the same way. If you spend month after 
month a lot more money than you take in, 
then as sure as doomsday, you are bound to 
go bankrupt. 

In Washington they will excuse this re- 
turn to frenzied finance by saying: “Well, 


that’s the way the people want it,” and lef | 
> the August 9 edition of the Omaha 


it go at that. There you have the year’s 
most ridiculous) statement. The people 
don’t want it and all you have to do is go 
out and ask them and you can prove it. 

Samuel Lubell, one of the great inter- 
viewers of these times, did it a little while 
back. Over a period of weeks he found his 
interviews running 8 to 1 in favor of reduc- 
ing prices. When people were asked whether 
it would help the economy if wages were 
raised the “No” replies ran 7 to 1. In 
neighborhoods of Detroit and Pittsburgh, 
both particularly hard hit then by unem- 
ployment these replies ran as high as 10 
and 11 to 1. 

If you will take a little look for yourself, 
you will see how asinine this big Government 
Spending is. At first thought, you might 
comfort yourself by remembering the cold 
war and realizing we have to make greatly 
increased expenditures for national defense 
all the time. That isn’t the case at all.- This 
type of spending is up very little. In some 
categories it actually is down. 

Take just one instance of where Govern- 
ment spending is out of hand, the farm pro- 
gram. Spring rains, followed by lots of sun, 
has brought the biggest crops in history all 
over the West. The price of farm products 
are up. Hogs, cattle, and milk are bringing 
& fine return, 


SUBSIDIZE ECONOMIES ABROAD 


Yet in an effort to cope with the huge sur- 
pluses that are built up by high-price sup- 
ports, the Government is going to spend $6 
billion among a lot of huge farm operators— 
at the expense of the little man growing crops 
and out of the pockets of taxpayers all over 
the country. . 

The Agriculture Department is going to 
shell out more than twice as much as the 
State, Justice, Interior, Commerce, and Labor 
Departments combined, and $2 billion more 
than it did 2 years—and it was a national 
s€andal then. 

Now we are out to appease the mining 
interests in the West. Just the other day 


' the Senate rushed through a $350 million 


Subsidy for them. The bill authorizes the 
Interior Department to issue bonds to bolster 
Prices fixed for copper, lead, zinc; and tung- 
Sten. This is just printing press money) un- 
der another name and an inflationary scheme 
‘which taxpayers will have to finance. 

There is far too much of that kind of bust- 
ness going on. Too many persons now are 
clamoring that we must send more dollars 

one end of the world to the other to 
subsidize tottering and often crooked govern- 
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ments. This is based on the phony argu- 
ment that if we don’t shell out, then the 
Reds will, and the poor country in question 
will go over to the other side. 

Things might be worse. You may have 
noticed former President Truman never 
misses a chance to stick the ife into the 
President. Of all persons, he has the nerve 
to sound off: about the lack of ethics in the 
White House. The country indeed is fortu- 
nate he is yapping on the sidelines. Nobody 
knows what would be going on (or off) if 
he was back there pitching. 





A Laughingstock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe my colleagues would be 
interested in the following editorial from 


World-Herald, and I therefore include it 
in the Recorp: 
A LAUGHINGSTOCK 


t 

For all his love of comfort, the average 
American is a man of relatively simple tastes. 

The house in which he lives and the 
clothes he wears are not ornate. Even the 
car he drives in this year of grace is likely 
to be less gaudy than it. used to be. Despite 
the picture painted by his enemies abroad, 
the average American does not squander his 
substance on a false front. He’s usually too 
busy trying to store up savings to pay for 
the youngsters’ education. Or maybe his 
goal is just to keep even with the bills. 

But a showoff? Definitely not. 

Contrast this with the impression his Gov- 
ernment is making abroad. 

In country after country the United States 
has the biggest Embassy and the biggest 


Embassy staff. In addition, it is likely to 


have a huge information library and costly 
office for the disbursers of foreign aid. 
Correspondent David M. Nichol of the 
Chicago Daily News writes about the huge 
United States establishment in Bonn, Ger- 


many. The massive Embassy there is im- 


pressive all right, says he, but not in the way 
Americans would like it to be. It is the butt 
of foreigners’ jokes—not only of the Germans 
but of diplomats and newsmen of other 
nations. 

These people, says Mr. Nichol, contrast this 
Bonn monstrosity with the establishment 
the United States had in Berlin before the 
war. The United States Embassy then com- 
manded respect. It was compact, tough, 
highly intelligent, says he, and today’s Em- 
bassy is none of these. 

“The lesson seems to be,” writes this 
correspondent, “that size alone has ceased 
to be impressive, and certainly is no substi- 
tute for leadership. Consistency, vision, and 
effort are still highly regarded.” 

Not only abroad but at home the Govern- 
ment is, building huge, costly structures 
which are supposed to inspire awe in the 
eyes of the beholder. The new Air Force 
Academy is a dazzling splendor which 
doubtless arouses envy at dowdy old West 
Point and Annapolis. The Congress is build- 
ing marble palaces in Washington in which 
to house the legislators who talk so humbly 
and frugally at election time. 

All this is being done in the name of the 
American citizen. It is supposed to be repre- 
sentative of him. But it is, of course, no 
such thing. 
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Instead, the Congressmen and bureaucrats 
who spend tax money are misrepresenting 
America and Americans at home and abroad, 
holding their country up to ridicule, making 
Uncle Sam a laughingstock. We wonder 
how long the plain ordinary Americans who 
pay the bills are going to put up with it. 





Extension of the East Front of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
thé purpose of my rising today is to join 
with our beloved Sam RAYBURN and with 
others of that distinguished company 
now advocating the east front extension 
of our Capitol Building. 

We all’ realize the wilification our 
Speaker has courageously endured in 
this regard. No honest, decent, .fair- 
minded man or woman in America who 
has followéd this controversy as it de- 
veloped can but hold the highest admi- 
ration for his stanchness in the face of 
this ill-advised but virulent criticism. 

In the course of this fight, precipi- 
tated by a small group of willful men, 
Sam RaysBurRN has been maligned as an 
insensitive dictator, an historic barbar- 
ian, a crafty and scheming interloper, 
and by a thousand other epithets. 

Most of us’ here in the House have 
recognized how utterly baseless and un- 
fair were these charges, and some of us 
have taken pains to defend the exten- 
sion plan. I am afraid, however, that in 
the press of a hectic session all too many 
of us who have admired Sam RAYBURN’S 
courageous stand have failed to make 
our own position as crystal clear as we 
would have otherwise liked. 

At this time I would like most em- 
phatically to associate myself with him 
in this fight. I want to make it clear 
beyond doubt that not only am I sup- 
porting the Rayburn position in this re- 
gard, but with the permission of the 
House I would like to carry the attack to 
the enemy just a bit. 

Who are these self-styled experts who 
would insist that the power of the 
United States Congress does not extend 
to altering certain aspects of a public 
building? Who do these people think 
built the Capitol in the first place if not 
the Congress? Seven or eight times the 
Congress has added to or basically al- 
tered their meeting place on Capitol Hill. 
Why, if these additions and alterations 
had not been made our present build- 
ing would: be little more than a square, 
framehouse used as an overcrowded 
legislative workshop. 

What-sort of logic are those persons 
using whe say*let there be no change? 
Almost every act of forward progress is 
met with howls from some very vocal 
group. Who can forget the protests 
when the United States bought Alaska 
from Russia? Who can forget the 
sneers that met the Louisiana Purchase? 
Who can forget the furor raised over the 
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digging of the Panama Canal? And is it 
not true that many people were skeptical 
over a certain document known as the 
Constitution of the United States, when 
first it came into being? I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, those who are howling the 
loudest at proposals to extend the east 
front of the Capitol would have been 
among the very first to oppose the Loui- 
siana Purchase, the purchase of Alaska, 
the digging of the Panama Canal, the 
ratification of the Constitution. For it 
seems that some people are born to be 
“againers.” 

Speaker Rayspurn has been accused of 
not being an architect, and I am afraid 
we will have to concede that point, just 
as we will have to concede that not one 
of these self-styled patriots and saviors 
of sanctified shrines is a venerable and 
respected legislator with a half-century 
of service, 

I would like to pose the not too start- 
ling thought at this juncture that not 
many of these same armchair critics are 
much shakes as architeets themselves. 
Administrators perhaps, propagandists 
surely, and conceivably even fair drafts- 
men, but great architects, definitely not. 

Who among these men who would 
poke fun at Sam Raysurn for*not being 
an architect can present an accomplish- 
ment comparable to John Russell Pope’s 
magnificent National Gallery of Art, or 
his National Archives Building, or his 
enduring Jefferson Memorial? John 
Pope wholeheartedly endorsed. the east 
front extension. Do the calamity howl- 
ers insist John Pope is loutish and un- 
qualified? 

Who among these critics can equal the 
incomparable work of Henry Bacon, de- 
signer of the Lincoln Memorial? Bacon 
endorsed the east front extension, but 
then perhaps he, to, is amateurish. 

Would the Washington Post or the 
DAR consider the great firm of Carrere 
& Hastings, designers of the Senate and 
House Office Buildings as well as the Su- 
preme Court’s beautiful structure, to be 
swinish or historically barbaric? This 
firm endorsed the east. front extension. 

One could go on and on, Mr. Speaker, 
but it is not necessary. I simply want 
to emphasize that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Congress, the elected rep- 


resentatives of 170 million Americans, 


remain solidly in favor of this extension. 

I have not personally received a great 
deal of mail on this subject, either pro 
or con. My people live in west Texas 
and they are thoughtful enough to real- 
ize they can hardly pass judgment on 
whether or not repairs should be made 
to a public building some 2,000 miles 
away from them, and which many of 
them have never seen. Recently I had 
in my office a delegation of mature, 
postgraduate college students. from my 
district and one of them mentioned the 
issue of extending the east front of the 
Capitol. I took them from my office 
to the Capitol Building and, after hav- 
ing obvious defects and hazards pointed 
out to them, the group was unanimous 
in its feeling that the east front exten- 
sion should be carried out. I think al- 
most any objective, sincere person who 
took the time to investigate the situation 
firsthand would agree With that ver- 
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dict. The man whose full job it is to 
maintain the Capitol Building in the 
best possible condition, Mr. George 
Stewart, says it is mandatory the east- 
front extension be carried out. I think 
he is in a position to know what he is 
talking about. 

Many of us resent the bitter attacks 
upon Speaker Raysurn. He has noth- 
ing personal to gain by the extension 
of the east front. He has said words to 
this effect many times: 

The people have been good to me. I’ve 
received everything I want. 


In return, he has given a half century 
of service to the Nation. His mark will 
be left upon this land so long as the 
Capitol Building stands; so long as the 
Nation exists, and I think we_are the 
better for it. 

Had the criticism not been so cruel 
the entire embroglio would be laughable. 
In a paraphrase of Winston Churchill, 
we might say that “never have so few 
soreheads attempted to tamp such an 
enormous tempest into such-a tiny 
teapot.” 

The House and Senate authorized this 
work with hardly a dissenting voice. 
The money has been voted. This being 
the case, I can only ask, Why the con- 
tinued delay? If any criticism can 
justifiably be leveled at Sam RayBuRN 
it is because he has been too considerate 
of a blatantly vocal but inconsequential 
minority. ‘The Congress and the Ameri- 
can people have worked their will in this 
regard. I urge that work begin with- 
out further verbiage or delay. 





Assistance to Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend ny remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of_ 
Friday, August 15, 1958: 

ASSISTANCE TO POLAND 


The announcement of the Catholic League 
for Religious Assistance to Poland that 
special prayers will be offered in Polish 
parishes of the Diocese of Scranton during 
Mercy Week, August 24-31, and that a col- 
lection will be taken up on August 31, brings 
home to this community the unhappy plight 
of clergy and laity in this enslaved land. 

August 31 is a day with special meaning 
to all persons in -.whose veins flows Polish 
blood, for on this day in Poland the Feast 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa is observed. In 
that country, where the Virgin Mary is re- 
garded as Queen, she is known by this desig- 
nation. 

Czestochowa has been figuring prominent- 
ly in the news during the past week because 
of the Communist raid on the monastery 
of Jasna Gora, Poland’s national shrine, 
located at Czestochowa. ‘ 

The League of Religious Assistance to 
Poland was organized in 1943, with national 
headquarters in Chicago. In addition to 
large amounts of cash, religious articles 





worth millions have been sent to Poland in. 
the past decade and distributed to parishes - 
to help restore the churches, many of which 
were destroyed during the war and others 
confiscated. 

The funds also have been used to main- 
tain seminaries in Paris and Rome for the 
education of Polish priests because of the 
limitations imposed by the Red regime in 
Poland itself. A portion of the collection is 
set aside for Polish refugee priests and 
churches. 

This year, there will be added incentive to 
participate in Mercy Week with prayers and 
alms because of the renewal of the Com. 
munist persecution. 

In the Diocese of Scranton, Msgr. W. A. 
Losieniecki, pastor of St. Mary’s Church of 
the Maternity, city, is moderator, and Bruno 
Kowalski, Mocanaqua, is president of the 
league. 





Rabbi, Methodist Church—Interfaith 
Love in Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., 
of August 18, 1958: 

RABBI, METHODIST CHURCH—INTERFAITH LOVE — 
In ACTION 
(By Roy Covington, Observer religion editor) 

BLowinc Rock.—There is, in this lofty 

summer resort, a love affair that embraces 
an ever widening circle with each passing 
year. 
It must be said this is not the usual love 
affair. It will never know the mark of a 
scandal. Embodied in it are only the good 
things that attach themselves to this over- 
worked phrase. 

Yet, it will never be consummated. This _ 
is because one party is a nationally promi- 
nent Jewish rabbi and the other is a small 
Methodist Church that flourishes only 3 
months during the summer. 

They meet but once a year but like the 
mountain laurel that blooms and is gone the 
memory suffices until the next time rolls 
around. 

This has been so for more than a decade. 
Now the day of their meeting is called 
Lazaron Day by those who attend the little 
chestnut-barked Blowing Rock Methodist 
Church. 

Sunday, then, was Lazaron Day. * 

Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron of New York and 
Blowing Rock first preached in the church - 
11 years ago. He offered to do so during the 
illness of Dr. H. E. Spence, Duke Divinity 
School: professor emeritus, who serves the 
church as supply pastor during the summer 
season. 

Each year since Dr. Lazaron has been i+ 
vited back to preach. In recent years he has — 
been accompanied by his son, Harold Laza- 
ron who sings a traditional Hebrew solo, and 


by Samuel Thaviu, concert master of MG 
Pittsburgh Symphony who offers.a 5 Brn 


violin number during the service. : 
And each year when he comes the little 

church which seats only 150 bulges at i# 

seams. Sunday was no exception. ? 


Folding chairs were placed in the aisle but 
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some were turned away. Plashing his cus — 


the ushers: 
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“Jf more come than you can take care of, 
give them rain checks: We'll have more than 
enough space next Sunday.” 

The response to Dr. Lazaron’s visit, said 
pr. Spence is an indication of “the recogni- 
tion this church pays goodness and greatness 
wherever it is found.” 

Those who know Dr. Lazaron do not/con- 
sider his interfaith venture unusual. Schol- 
ar, teacher, artist, and author, he has long 
been associated with interfaith cooperation. 

Smallish, with a twinking eye and flash- 
ing smile, he served the Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation for more than 30 years. He is 
the author of On Common Ground, a sig- 
nificant work that stresses the possibility 
and desirability of cooperation among Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Jews in meeting world- 
wide threats to religious welfare. 

He was one of the four chaplains who par- 
ticipated in ceremonies surrounding the 
burial of World War I’s unknown soldier. 

He went with a noted Protestant and an 
equally well-known Catholic on a missién 
to the Middle East several years ago, seeking 
some solution to the problems which plague 
that area. 

“I need not tell you what we feel this 
morning,” he began Sunday. “We all look 
forward to this visit each year.” 

Then he launched into his sermon on the 
revelations of God, revelations that come— 
to those who seek—through the wonders of 
nature and the dialectic of logic alike. 

“Things human must be known to be 
loved,” said the rabbi, “but things divine 
must be loved to be known.” 

When one stands “outside,” he said, the 
vision is unclear, blurred. But when you 
come within the sanctuary the glory of all 
that is God’s bursts upon us.” 

When it was over the Jew and the Christian 
stood outside the weathered chapel that has 
stood for more than half a century and 
talked and laughed about a love affair that 
goes on and on. 





The-Little Things 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the following 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
for August 5: 

Tue LrrrLe THInGs 

“This is a spending Congress and a spend- 
ing administration,” says this newspaper’s 
Washington Bureau chief, Mr. Jarrell. 

We hope our readers have been following 
his three-part series of articles which ends 
in today’s editions. In that brief Mr. 
Jarrell has barely been able to outline the 
stupendous dimensions of today’s spending. 

The figures are so huge that the average 
American can scarcely relate them to his 
Own experience, 

Perhaps, then, a look at some of the minor 
spending achievements of the Congress, those 
made on its own. behalf, will provide a more 
familiar perspective. 

This year Congress voted itself travel ex- 
penses for 3 trips home every year instead of 
1. The Members boosted their long-distance 
Phone allowance about 50 percent. They 


bought new automobiles 
House brass, , for the Senate and 


ever, ‘wel tea Sein : nm really got — how- 
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and furnishings for themselyes. Some 125 
millions at least are being spent on the new 
air-conditioned office buildings for Senators 
and Representatives. These palatial quar- 
ters will have swimming pools and hidden 
sunroofs, with as many as three restrooms 
in thé individual Senator’s suites. Under- 
ground, specially built electric trains will 
speed the legislators between buildings. The 
committee rooms will be trimmed in marble 
and will have built-in television bays. 

Besides this, Congress is spending $110 mil- 
lion to extend the east front of the Capitol 
(a pure boondoggle pushed through by 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN), to take over a hotel 
as temporary congressional office quarters 
and to build auto-parking spaces at $10,000 
each. 

The total outlay of more than a quarter 
billion dollars once more gets the figures out 
of 4 range that most people can comprehend. 
But anybody can understand the implica- 
tions of 3 vacation trips a year at public 
expense when 1 trip used to suffice. Any- 
body can judge for himself whether marbled 
surroundings, built-in television and sena- 
torial bathrooms in triplicate are essential to 
the public business. 

The average man, struggling to pay for his 
single vacation trip out of what Uncle Sam 
leaves him after taxes, may do some won- 
dering about these supposedly dedicated 
public servants who see fit to surround them- 
selves with luxury. How, in such an atmos- 
phere, can they put themselves in tune with 
the thinking of the folks back home? 

The fact is, of course, that Congressmen— 
with a few notable exceptions—are not 
bothering about economy. . The lid is off 
spending. The Congressmen are “getting 
theirs.” And the taxpayer is “getting his” 
also. What ae gets is the bill. 





Social Security Amendments of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 19, 1958, the Social Security 
Amendments Act of 1958 passed the 
Congress by an overwhelming majority 
and now goes to the White House for the 
President’s signature. 

The immediate effect of these amend- 
ments will be felt in the monthly benefit 
checks of approximately 12 million 
Americans who are presently on the rolls 
of the social security system. 

The more important changes made by 
Congress which will be highlighted in 
the benefit payments of the near future 
are: First, raise of the minimum to $33 
and the maximum to $118 monthly for 
retired workers; second, raise the maxi- 


mum to $254 monthly for family groups; . 


third, raise the eligible earning wage of 
the retiree to $100 monthly; fourth, ease 
the eligibility requirements for disability 
benefits resulting from gradual disabili- 
ties; fifth, ease the eligibility require- 
ments for qualification as a family de- 
pendent; sixth, increase in the appro- 
priations by $5 million for each of the 
following: First, the maternal child 
health programs; second, thé crippled 
children’s services; and, third, the child 
welfare services. 
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To support these increases the social- 
security withholding tax was raised by 
one-fourth of 1 percent for employees 
and employers; by three-eighths of 1 
percent for self-employed persons. 

Another consideration of the Congress 
in passing these amendments is the fact 
that this additional money will find its 
way into the channels of trade with local 
merchants, thereby helping the local 
economy. 





Threats to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the annual memorial service August 
17, 1958, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States on the occasion of 
the 59th annual encampment of the VFW 
held in New York City, His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New York, 
delivered a memorable address to an 
audience of over 5,000 people. 

Acclaimed as an oratorical masterpiece 
and one of the finest memorial addresses 
ever delivered, under leave to extend my 
remarks I wish to insert in the REcorp 
at this point Cardinal Spellman’s 
thought-provoking address: 

THREATS TO FREEDOM 


(Address of His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, at the memorial service on the 
occasion of the 59th annual convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, New York City, August 17, 1958) 


Today, at this memorial service, we recall 
with deep affection and reverent-gratitude 
our fellow Americans, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, who laid down their lives in the de- 
fense of country, in the cause of freedom, 
We bring vividly to mind those who are never 
far from our hearts, the sons and brothers, 
the comrades and friends, who sacrificed 
themselves in the service of a great and free 
America. It would be gratifying if we could 
content ourselves to dwell only on the noble 
deeds of the past, on the dedicated defenders 
America has had from her beginnings up to 
our own days. It would be gratifying but it 
would be unrealistic. Every day, every news 
report heightens the inescapable realization 
that the freedom they died to save is now 
under the most serious assault. Simple jus- 
tice to their memory makes it imperative 
that we Consider the present threats to free- 
dom with the prayerful hope that we now, 
in our day, may meet these dangers as cour- 
ageously and effectively as they did in the 
past. 

In August 1958, it is no longer necessary to 
argue the fact that communism offers a 
threat to our American way of life, a threat 
probably tnequaled in our~history. In 
August 1958, it should no longer be necessary 
to stress the fact that we have been too long 
heedless of the gravity of that Communist 
threat, that we have relied—rather blindly, 
as the facts now prove—on our history of 
technological and scientific supremacy. To- 
day we have come to know, from Communist 
sputniks and intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sles, that we are no longer in a position of 
unquestioned military leadership. We realize 
now, or at least; we certainly ought to realize, 
that to maintain ourselves in the face of 
Communist military might we must achieve 


_ Substantial advances both in scientific re- 
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come apathy, to dispel misunderstanding, to 


search and application. This Communist 
lust for power constitutes the most obvious 
threat to our freedom. It is a threat to free- 
dom in terms of war, a threat to be met-by 
arms and military might, a threat that is 
horribly imminent. Yet, while this menace 
to our way of life from Communist expansion 
through aggression is so pressing and so ob- 
vious, it is not the only menace to our 
freedom. Accompanying this threat of arms 
from without there are other perils con- 
nected with our own understanding of free- 
dom, our interest in freedom, our zeal for 
freedom. These are the threats from within 
that cannot be met by military strength but 
must be met by moral strength, by our own 
vigilant and unfiagging dedication to the 
cause of freedom. 

Is it too late to reappraise our own under- 
standing of freedom, to seek in concrete and 
specific terms what freedom means? Is there 
not more than a little validity to the ob- 
servation that we sometimes use freedom as 
a cloak and a banner without troubling our- 
selves over_its correct understanding, its 
implications, its responsibilities? How often 
freedom is pictured simply as immunity from 
any restraint whatsoever, as freedom without 
law, freedom without conscience. Is this 
the freedom for which the brave veterans of 
the past fought and died, or is it rather a 
caricature of freedom, freedom misrepresent- 
ed, freedom misunderstood, freedom not 
really thought about at all? Do we not de- 
lude ourselves if we think that the only 
threat to our freedom is from outside, from 
Communist expansion, and trust that our 
house is entirely in order? Is it not true that 
freedom misunderstood becomes freedom 
abused and eventually freedom lost? 

Freedom is) misunderstood and abused 
when, under the misleading title of “liberal- 
ism,” it is made to justify crimes up to and 
including treason, Freedom is misunder- 
stood and abused when legitimate authority 
is scorned and flagrant abuses of public order, 
public morality, public decency, and public 
responsibility go unchallenged and unpun- 
ished. Freedom is misunderstood and abused 
when unwavering adherence to principle, by 
an individual or a society, becomes, through 
some strange reasoning, the foe of personal 
liberty. Freedom is misunderstood and 
abused when, through publications of all 
kinds, the spiritual fiber of even the young- 
est of our citizens is eaten away, always in 
the name of freedom. Freedom is misunder- 
stood and abused when it is conceived exclu- 
sively in material rather than spiritual terms, 
when its only goal becomesthe achievement 
and maintenance of a higher material stand- 
ard of living. 

The refusal to. think about freedom is all 
too often accompanied by a refusal to work 
for freedom. We are presented here with a 
curious, paradoxical situation. We are won- 
derfully proud and intensely jealous of our 
freedoms and, at the same time, in the prac- 
tical, day-to-day matters of their protection 
and insurance, we exhibit at times a dis- 
heartening apathy. How widespread is the 
notion that the protection of our freedom 
is the exclusive business of government, and 
that when government, big government, is 
at work, the individual may feel secure and 
free of responsibility. This in spite of the 
principle ingrained in us from childhood that 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 

The scrutiny of our own attitudes toward 
our priceless heritage of/freedom-can be a 
discouraging experience. It can also be, in 
fact,, today, it must be, a healthful, revitaliz- 
ing experience. We cannot long maintain 
eurselves against the dangers from without 
unless we stamp out the dangers from with- 
in. Apathy, neglect and the abuse of free- 
dom will inevitably render us weak. Re- 
awakening, reevaluation, and rededication 
are as important to the protection of free- 
dom as any military weapon. 

It is not pleasant to be compelled to say 
that, in far too many instances, Communists 


have been more definite in their objectives, 
more practical and efficient in the pursuit of 
their goals than we have been in the cause 
ef freedom. They have taken a bad idea, 
greed for power, and a bad principle, 
power through enslavement, and, in the span 
of 40 years, have steadily spread their em- 
pire over the earth’s surface. They have 
been constantly alert, energetic, dedicated; 
they have pursued and implemented their 
false ideals with diabolical thoroughness. 
We, with the good principle of individual 
human dignity and the good idea of personal 
freedom, must learn to match and exceed 
their zeal. 

It is of the greatest importance that the 
threat of armed Communist aggression, the 
threat from without, be met by prepared- 
ness in_arms, foresight in foreign policy, in- 
sistent emphasis on all phases of scientific 
research. It is of equal importance that the 
menace to freedom from its misunderstand- 
ing and abuse, the threat from within, be 
met by clarity of vision and insistence on 
principle. We must rid ourselves finally and 
totally of the notion that has been intro- 
duced so insidiously into our thinking, that 
victory and strength are somehow suspect, 
that compromise and complacency and in- 
decision are somehow characteristic of a free 
people. 

At heart, our traditional American concept 
of freedom is rooted in the dignity of every 
individual human being and in the eventual 
supremacy of spiritual over material, values. 
Our freedom in any other terms becomes a 
shallow, -meaningless thing. We have 
pledged ourselves from the beginning of our 
history to the pursuit of freedom under God. 
And, any notion of freedom that is not 
freedom under God is shallow and meaning- 
less and in the final analysis, evil and suici- 
dal. In the historic documents of freedom 
there is envisioned always the freedom that 
belongs to men as creatures and children of 
God. The liberty we set ourselves to save is 
the liberty of the sons of God, the liberty of 
@ man to live and fulfill his destiny as God’s 
free child. 

It has been demonstrated many times that 
religion and morality give depth to patriot- 
ism. It must be demonstrated now that re- 
ligion.and morality give strength to freedom, 
that the spiritual and moral stamina of a 
people make it more secure both within and 
without. 


We memorialize today the veterans of the 
past and their defense of America’s freedom. 
They did not fight and die for a will-o’-the- 
wisp but for a well-defined ideal. Loyalty 
to their memory must quicken our spirits to 
meet the threats to America’s freedom_to- 
day. We cannot in conscience at this hour 
of our Nation’s need merely pay lipservice. 
We must give a service of the mind, the heart, 
the entire person. We must serve America’s 
freedom day by day, hour by mae, in- 
dustriously and .vigilantly. 

You, our Veterans of Foreign Wars, must 
continue to lead in the cause of freedom. 
Your powerful organization, which has 
served America so often and so well in the 
past, must continue to alert us all to the 
ever-increasing threat of Communist expan- 
sion. We recognize that it is no longer fash- 
ionable here at home to be an avowed Com- 
munist or a Communist sympathizer. But 
communism, even out of sight, continues to 
be a conspiracy. It must be overcome, not 
ignored. It must be wiped out, not merely 
driven underground. Without ever relaxing 
this battle on the home front, you as leaders 
must warn our people of even the 


beginnings. 
of Communist inroads anywhere in the world. 


We must not again be surprised and defen- 
sive and forced to act along lines chosen by 
the Communists. It is ours to win the peo- 
ple of the world to freedom. Our enemies 
work unceasingly for world enslavement. It 
is ours, as dedicated Americans, to work with 
greater fervor for liberty. It is ours to over- 
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heighten zeal. 

Thousands of your members for whom we 
pray today served America’s freedom to the 
point of dying for it. We must serve free. 
dom by living for it, in a spirit of total dedica. 
tion. Only thus can we feel that we are 


doing fit honor to their memory, that we 


are—in the words of the Constitution of these 
our United States—securing the “blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In closing may I read to you a poem I 
wrote after I had spent 4 hours visiting one 
of our hallowed overseas cemeteries in 
Okinawa in 1945. It is entitled “Our Sleep. 
ing Soldiers”: 


OUR SLEEPING SOLDIERS 


A moving scene of smiling, eager faces, 
And friendly hands reached out to grasp my 
own, 

The kneeling throngs in silent adoration 

In pledge of faith, and hope in love divine— 
This is my shepherd’s life, my visitation 

Of far-flung pastures in a world at war. 
And ‘now with peace at dawning in these 


islands, 

Where servitude and war have left ‘their 
scars, 

I think about the future’s peace-crowned 
promise 


And share with tired soldiers rest and hope, 

Yet mid the happiness of war’s cessation, 

There lives within my soul where’er I go 

The message and the memory of the fallen, 

Our sleeping soldiers—hallowed by their 
sleep— 

The multitude of men who at life’s thresh- 
old 

Met death with courage, firm and unafraid, 

Upon their faces. fell too soon the shadows, 

Too soon came nightfall and an alien grave. 


They were the mighty host whose westward 
passage 

Would never know the gladness of return, 

Who only from the ramparts of God's heaven 

Would see again the shrines their hearts held 
dear - 

The sleepy main street of New England vil- 
lage, 

The busy joyousness of old New York, 

The gold-washed cuts of Colorado’s canyons, 

The breeze-waltzed grain of fertile Western 
farms, 

The mystic romance of the old South's rivers, 

Her cottonwoods blanched cleanly by the 
moon, 

The brisk clear breathings of a Northwest 
morning, 

And California’s sun and sea-bathed shores. 

These were the mystic fabric of their dream- 
ings, 

And these the scenes blurred rudely by the 


pain 
Of men who fell asleep that we might waken, 
That other men might live and work in 
- peace. 
Their ears, I pray, now hear a sweeter music; 


Their hearts, I trust, now Know a happier 


home; 


Their minds have now a fuller understanding 
Than is man’s lot within this earthly world. 


They rest beneath the palms whose ceaseless 


swaying 
Is symbol of the spirit’s guarding wing; 
And I , a8 priest and loving brother, 
Upon the trust of hearts inured to pain, 
To pray above the graves of sleeping soldiers, 
pgp in life they shared my faith or not, 
And gently whisper through their death 
veiled slumber: 
“Soldier, I bring your mother’s fondest love; 
Here on your brow I place your fathers - 
blessing, 
And here the love of faithful wife and child; 
To you, ® message from your 
sweetheart, i 
For hers is sacrifice akin to -yours. 
Be yours the peace God grants the Be 
; soldier, 
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Whose courage gave to, justice might and 
right, ; 

That righteousness, through might of truth 
prevailing, 

Again among the sons of men should dwell.” 


Their lives they placed upon man’s noblest 
altar, 

Entabernacled for the peace of man, 

For Christian faith transmutes in man all 
suffering f 

Into eternal joys and life’s rewards. 

And thus I feel that, unto not only the 
living, but 

Also to our dead my pilgrimage is made, 

And in the oneness of a common sorrow, 

Born of the Single Fatherhood of God, 

I leave in thought the message of each dear 
one 

Upon the altars of our templed dead. 

And they, in turn, to us, I feel, are speaking 

With eloquence which we, the living, hear. 

They ask not to have back what they have 
given; 

They seek not praise, nor prize, nor earth’s 
acclaim. 

They only ask that we who follow after 

May profit by the anguish they have borne. 

They ask for men the just peace that they 
fought for, 

The better world: that they have died to 
build. 

—Francis Cardinal Spellman. 
OKINAWA, SEPTEMBER 1945. 





The American Merchant Marine 
in War and Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the preceding months of this year I 
have inserted in the Recorp stories of 
the ships and men of the American 
merchant marine that have served their 
country gallantly and well in times of 
need. The record speaks for itself. 
The operating companies, in partner- 
ship with the Government, so to speak, 
contributed mightily in World War II 
and the Korean war. ‘The part they 
have played in carrying out our na- 
tional maritime policy pursuant to the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 caused 
savings of untold time, money and lives 
in the conduct of those conflicts. 

In keeping with the needs of the times, 
Moore-McCormack Lines is now engaged 
in a large replacement program to keep 
its fleet modern to serve our good neigh- 
bors in South America and be ready 
to answer again the call of our coun- 
try in time of war. 

I ask leave to insert in the Recorp 
the following article telling of the out- 
Standing performance of the ships of 


_ Moore-McCormack Lines during World 


War II and the Korean conflict: 


OF THE Moorse-McCormack LINES 
DuRING Wortp War II AND THE KOREAN 
Conriicr 


owt World War II, and again during 
the Korean conflict, the men and ships of 
Syke played a lead- 
the statesman- 

of those who framed and supported the 
legislation that has been responsible for pro- 
mang Our country with a modern merchant 


\ 
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When the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, Moore-McCormack had already provided 
10 ships to strengthen the defense against 
Nazi and Fascist aggression. Four 3-C type 
vessels, under construction and 80 percent 
completed for the line’s South American pas- 
senger service, were requisitioned by the 
Navy early in 1941. They were converted 
into baby flattops and turned over to the 
British. The need by the British for addi- 
tional vessels was desperate because of ac- 
tivities of the German submarine wolfpacks. 
Originally named the Rio Hudson, Rio Par- 
ana, Rio de la Plata and Rio de Janeiro, the 
British renamed them, Avenger, Biter, 
Charger, and Dasher. . 

Six Moore-McCormack ships had been 
turned over to the Navy for its own use. 
The Mormacpen and Mormacyork, renamed 
the Griffin and Pelias, became submarine 
tenders. The Donald-McKay, renamed the 
Polaris, became a storeship. The Mormac- 
hawk became the cargo varrier Arcturus. 
The Mormacland and the Mormacmail be- 
came-the baby flattops Archer and Long 
Island. 

Between Pearl Harbor Day and V-—J Day the 

the whole Moore-McCormack organization 
and all its resources of ships, skills and ex- 
perience were devoted to winning the war. 
Other ships were turned over to the Navy 
and converted.into 8 cargo attack ships, 2 
submarine tenders, 2 escort -aircraft car- 
riers, 1 destroyer tender, 1 general stores 
ship, 8 baby flattops, and 3 amphibious force 
flagships. 
' §till other Moore-McCormack vessels served 
under the line’s own flag as cargo carriers 
and troop transports; among the latter the 
luxyry liners Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
Between our entry into the war and V-—J-day, 
company-owned ships or ships operated by 
Moore-McCormack for the Government, car- 
ried a million troops to the areas of battle, 
and more than 34 million tons of cargo. 

In all, Moore-McCormack operated more 
than 150 ships during the war years. The 
company was chosen by the Government, 
because of its experience over the previous 
12 years in dealing with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in connection with commercial ship- 
ments, to handle the tremendous job of 
transporting lend-lease material to the Soviet 
Union. The company directed the move- 
ment of more than 20 million tons of cargo 
in the operation. In this and other hazard- 
ous services, 11 ships were lost under enemy 
attack. Other ships survived when the odds 
against them seemed 1,000 to 1. 

One of these was the Mormacmoon. After 
landing her cargo at beleaguered Malta, the 
Mormacmoon was bound for Suez as a mem- 
ber of a convoy when the convoy was at- 
tacked the first day out by torpedo-carrying 
planes. An officer and three enlisted men in 
the naval escort were killed. Next day, just 
as the flags were being lowered for funeral 
services, five Junkers attacked again, drop- 
ping bombs. 

Three hours later, five more attacked. 
Then a single escorting Spitfire engaged a 
whole squadron of Junkers, bring down two 
and scaring the rest away. There was an- 
other attack the following day. On one of 
these occasions a Junker came close in over 
the Mormacmoon and unloaded its bombs. 
The bombs barely missed the ship, shaking it 
heavily from stem to stern. The Mormac- 
moon eventually reached Suez without dam- 
age to ship or personnel. 

The Uruguay was not so fortunate, al- 
though she was the victim of accident® 
rather, than direct enemy action. Carrying 
4,700 troops, she was rammed at midnight, 
during a heavy storm, by a tanker in the 
same convoy. A gaping hole was left in her 
hull, 70 feet wide and running from keel to 
A deck. Thirteen soldiers were killed in 
the crash; 50 injured soldiers were trapped 
in the wreckage. i 

In complete darkness and in constant 
danger of being washed overboard through 
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the hole, Capt. Albert P. Spaulding and 
Chief Mate Spencer Pardoe descended into 
the damaged area and succeeded in rescuing 
the injured and trapped men. When the 
ship returned to Newport News for repairs, 
both captain and mate were awarded the 
Merchant Marine . Distinguished Service 
Medal for their heroism. 

Earlier the Uruguay had carried the first 
contingent of United States troops to land 
in New Zealand, and with her sister ships 
the Brazil and Argentina, had transported 
troops for the invasion of north Africa. In 
this operation the three former luxury liners 
moved in file into the invasion port of 
Oran, one after the other. 

The Mormactide, converted by the Navy 
into the troop transport Lyon, first saw ac- 
tion in the landing at Safi, French Morocco, 
on the west coast of Africa, In the inva- 
sion of Sicily, the Lyon landed 1,700 combat- 
equipped troops on the storm-swept beaches 
at Gela. Next came the fiercely opposed 
landing at Salerno, where all the Lyon’s 
boat officers were recommended for the Sil- 
ver Star: This was followed by many haz- 
ardous voyages transporting invasion troops 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific theaters. 
The Lyon ended the war with five battle 
stars. 

The Mormacstar, taken over by the Navy, 
converted into a troop transport, and re- 
named the Elizabeth C. Stanton, was with 
the Lyon at the landings on the Gela beaches 
and at Salerno. Her next troop-landing op- 
eration was at St. Tropez, France, after the 
Normandy invasion. Early in 1945, the Lizzie 
as her crew called her, arrived in the Pacific 
theater where she took part in the island- 
hopping campaign against the Japanese. She 
was at Okinawa on V—J Day. 

The cargo-attack ship Alchiba—the re- 
named Mormacdove — became known 
throughout the Pacific theater as the ship 
that would not die. Stricken from Navy 
records as “lost in action,” the Alchiba was 
saved by the heroic efforts of her officers and 
crew. For her outstanding service in deliv- 
ering. war supplies through Japanese-con- 
trolled waters, she became the first ship in 
the South Pacific to receive a Presidential 
citation. 

The Alchiba was twice ripped open by 
torpedoes from a Japanese submarine while 
eff Guadalcanal, between November 8 and 
December 7, 1942. The first torpedo left her 
exploding and aflame, but she was beached 
successfully, and for 9 days and nights the 
crew worked round the clock to put out the 
fire and salvage the cargo. . 

When this job had been completed against 
what seemed hopeless odds, the ship was re- 
floated only to be hit by another torpedo, this 
time in the engineroom. The power was 
completely knocked out, but the undaunted 
crew were able to make temporary repairs 
and their battered ship limped back 6,000 
miles to a west coast port. Soon the Alchiba 
was again carrying war supplies to advance 
bases in the Pacific. 

The John Bascom was one of the non- 
owned ships operated by Moore-McCormack 
for the Government. While she was moored 
in the port of Bari, Haly, awaiting orders to 
unload her cargo, the port was heavily raid- 
ed by enemy planes. Many ships were left 
exploding and sinking, The John Bascom 
was strafed from stem to stern. Dead and 
injured crew members were strewn on her 

ecked decks. 

\An ammunition ship next to the John 
Bascom was @ raging inferno. The John 
Bascom could not be moved. When orders 
to abandon ship were given, Second Mate 
William R. Rudolph improvised stretchers 
from shattered bulkheads and embarked the 
badly wounded in the onily intact lifeboat 
from which they were landed on a jetty. 

Third Mate Allen Gilbert Collins served as 
@ member of the gun crew until badly hurt 
by & bomb explosion. In spite of his wound, 
Collins helped Rudolph embark the wound- 
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ed men in the lifeboat, helped lower the 
boat, manned an oar and assisted in drag- 
ging three injured men from the flaming, 
oil-covered waters of the harbor. 

Both Rudolph and Collins were awarded 
the Merchant Marine Distinguished Serv- 
ice IMfedal for their heroism in this action. 
Collins’ medal had to be presented to his 
widow, for Collins died a few days after 
the action, from the injuries he had re- 
ceived. - 

These are only a few of the stories of 
danger and heroism to be found in an ac- 
count of the contribution of the merchant 
marine to victory in World War II. The 
end of tht war brought new responsibilities— 
the return of millions of troops to this coun- 
try, and delivery of vast quantities of sup- 
plies to stricken areas of the world. During 
1945 alone, ships operated by Moore-Mc- 
Cormack completed 500 voyages on these 
missions. 

The invasion of South Korea by the armies 
of the Communist government of North 
Korea caught this country and other free 
nations of the world by surprise. The 
United Nations called upon its members to 
aid in resisting this aggression. Again our 
merchant marine played a vital role in 
transporting troops, weapons, and supplies to 
the battle areas. 

In a 4-month period following outbreak 
of hostilities nearly 4 million tons of cargo, 
exclusive of petroleum products, were moved 
from the continental United States to the 
Pacific theater in support of the United 
Nations forces. More than 80 percent of 
this moved in privately owned American- 
flag ships. In addition, 185,000 military 
personnel were carried to the areas of 
battle. 

Moore-McCormack’s Meredith Victory pro- 
vided a dramatic chapter in the history of 
the Korean conflict. With normal accom- 
modations for only 12 passengers, the 7,637- 
ton freighter entered the port of Hungnam 
near the 40th parallel on the evening of 
December 22, .950, when the United Nations 
armies were withdrawing under great pres- 
sure from the overwhelming Chinese Com- 
munist forces that had intervened in the 
conflict. Hungnam was being precariously 
held by a barrage that swept the surround- 
ing hills. 

The waterfront was crowded with thou- 
sands of Korean men, women and children 
frantically seeking escape from annihilation 
by the Communists. The Meredith Vic- 
tory’s Capt. Leonard P. LaRue ordered taken 
on board more than 14,000 of these refugess, 
believed to be the greatest number of peo- 
ple ever embarked on any vessel, even the 
Queen Mary. After a 3-day trip through 
dangerous coastal waters, the Meredith Vic- 
tory unloaded its human cargo in safety on 
Christmas Day at the southern port of 
Pusan. 

In recognition of the gallant action of the 
steamship Meredith Victory in saving the 
lives of over 14,000 Korean civilians, Syng- 
man Rhee, President of the Republic of 
Korea, awarded his country’s “Order of Mili- 
tary Merit Ulchi With Gold Star” to Captain 
LaRue for what the citation termed a hu- 
manitarian mission remembered by the peo- 
ple of Korea as an inspiring example of 
Christian faith in action. 





A Little Bit Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re-_ 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Omaha World- 
Herald of August 16: 

A Lirtte Bit LATE 


The Federal Reserve Board said Friday 
that inflation is its big concern now, and 
announced that its San Francisco bank 
would increase its discount rate from 1% 
to 2 percent. In such cases the 11 other 
Federal Reserve banks usually follow suit, 
and interest rates rise generally. The even- 
tual result is to discourage borrowing and 
spending to some extent. 

Treasury Secretary Anderson said he would 
not rule-out a tax increase as a means of 
reducing the large budget deficit and check- 
ing inflation. . ‘ 

Washington, it seems, has just now be- 
come aware that the inflation which has 
been creeping along since World War II could 
burst into a gallop. But many Americans 
may wonder whether it isn’t a little late to 
lock the barn door. 

Congress is nearing adjournment of a ses- 
sion which will approve a total budget of 
nearly $80 billion, in spite of clear warnings 
that up to $12-billion of that will have to be 
financed by borrowing. 

A tax increase, which Secretary Anderson 

told the Senate Finance Committee may be 
necessary, would siphon off some more of the 
people’s spending money, but it would not 
curb the Government’s excesses. 
, The plain truth is that the ever-increas- 
ing costs of the Government, the deficit 
budgets, and the general renunciation of 
nearly all principles of fiscal responsibility, 
are fanning the inflation flame. It won't 
be quenched until Congress applies some 
sanity to the administration of the Repub- 
lie’s affairs. It’s a little late to get that 
done at this session. 





The American Merchant Marine in War 
and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
birth of our country, in war, as in peace, 
the American merchant marine has per- 
formed proudly and well. Its services 
have been a major factor in every inter- 
national emergency. If there need be 
justification for the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 and the part it played in 
reviving the slowly dying ocean trans- 
portation industry, it can be found in 
abundance in the proud record com- 
piled by American ships in World War 
Ii. The fleet of Matson Navigation Co., 
particularly its beautiful passenger lin- 
ers, played a large part in war days in 
the Pacific. I ask leave to insert in the 
Recorp, the following graphic story of 
the heroic part played by “Matson Ships 
in Gray” in World War II: 

Matson “SHips In Gray” PLAYED HEROIC ParT 
Iw WorLp War II ; 

Matson Navigation Co. ships sailed to all 

parts of the world during World War II, 


carrying troops and military cargoes. 

When war broke out, Matson’s famed pas- 
senger liners—the steamship Lurline, steam- 
ship Mariposa, steamship Monterey, and 
steamship Matsonia—were q covered 


uickly 
with gray paint and their luxurious accom=__ 
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modations ripped out to provide space for 
thousands of jroops. 

From the peaceful pineapple and sugar 
trade, Matson freighters were called in, hast- 
ily armed, and set to the task of supplying. 
the country’s fighting men with food, am. 
munition, medical supplies, bombs, and bul]. 
dozers. 


PASSENGER SHIPS 


Matson’s passenger fleet had a wartime» 
passenger list more than three-quarters of q 
million names long—and they traveled on 
war duty for a distance: equal to 62 trips 
around the equator. 


Lurline 


The Lurline slipped into San Francisco Bay 
from Honolulu early in the morning of De- 
cember 10, and by daylight was cleared of 
passengers. Immediately, the unavoidable 
devastation of luxury was begun. The 
sumptuous furnishings of staterooms and 
public rooms were removed, exquisite mother 
of pearl inlays and beautiful wood paneling 
were boarded up, murals anu other decora- 
tive effects were necessarily left exposed to 
the ravages of wartime use. Then tiers of 
bunks were installed, and the ship’s gleam- 
ing white hull was covered with coats of 
admiralty gray. On December 11, company 
Officials handed her over to the United States - 
Maritime Commission under a demise charter 
arrangement. : 

The Lurline made many interesting voy- 
ages to every base of military significance 
in the South Pacific. She returned with 
survivors from the U. S. S. Hornet and many 
other ships, battle casualties, Japanese pris- 
oners, plus thousands of tons of vital raw 
materials from Australia. 

A contingent of troops destined to win 
world renown as Merrill’s Marauders sailed 
from San Francisco on the Lurline in the 
middle of September 1943. 

During April 1944, General MacArthur 
made arrangements for the Prime Minister 
of Australia, the Right Honorable John 
Curtin, and party, to sail on the Lurline for 
San Francisco. This party later returned 
on the Matsonia, 

Between September 1944, and the next 
summer, .the Lurline made five trips carrying: 
troops to South Pacific ports, and returning 
from down under with all types of passenger 
lists—-Wacs, nurses, Netherlands Women 
Army Corps members, WAAF officers, Red 
Cross workers, USO performers, diplomats, 
war brides—you name it. 

On June 29, 1945, the Lurline sailed for 
France to redeploy troops to the Pacific bat- 
tle areas. War's end came with the Lurline 
less than a day out of Honolulu—this time 
headed for the South Pacific, fully loaded 
with troops. 

The Lurline’s longest voyage was a 74-day 
trip, covering some 28,859 miles. She 
fitted to carry 3,851 troops, but carried 4,24 
on one 1942 voyage to Honolulu. 


Matsonia 


The Government took over the Matsonia 
on November 21; 1941, and the ship was. 
loaded with troops and supplies for Manila. 
She sailed December 16 in convoy with her 
sister ships, the Lurline and Monterey, for 
Hawaii. She made many trips shuttling 
troops and forth across the Pacific, 
hauling as many as 3,028 troops at a crack 


* 


On June 11, 1944, the Matsonia sailed from. 


San Francisco for Brisbane on what was to 
be her longest voyage to date, She carried 
the Prime Minister of Australia and his party 
and a full load of soldiers and Wacs. On 
particular voyage, which took the Matsonia 
to several South Pacific ports, the Mats¢ 
spent 66 days away from port, called at 9 
ports, and carried 7,720 troops while traveling 
some 20,590 nautical miles. 
_ Mariposa 

The Mi was snug in Sydney : 
on December 7, 1941. She cast off on m- 
ber 11, arriving in San Francisco 
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‘port. By January 12, 1942, the ship was 
fully converted, with permanent accommo- 
dations for 3,851 troops, and sailed for Mel- 
pourne with 4,550 aboard. In the same con- 
yoy were the steamships President Coolidge 
and the President Monroe. She continued 
through the war, carrying troops from Cape- 
town to Karachi, Glasgow to Oran, Newport 
News to Bombay, and way ports. Her longest 
yoyage—110 days and 41,000 miles—took her 
to South America, Africa, India, Europe, and 
back to New York. Her passenger lists, too, 
ran the gamut of fighting men and women— 
Senegalese troops, German prisoners, Italian 

. prisoners, Oilworkers, Brazilian troops, and, 
of course, thousands of American fighting 
men. 

Monterey 

The Monterey was turned over to the Gov- 
ernment on December 3, 1941. She was to 
be reconverted for use as a troop transport 
which was underway when the Pearl Harbor 
attack came. She was hastily loaded with 
troops and plane parts and other vital war 
materials. She sailed for Hawaii with the 
Lurline and Matsonia with 3,349 troops. 

On April 22, 1942, the Monterey sailed for 
Adelaide, not to return to San Francisco 
until June 15, 1943, after an exciting year of 
gervice in the Atlantic. On 1 voyage, with 
more than 6,000 troops jammed aboard 
bound for Glasgow, the stewards department 
fed the troops at an average of 37 meals a 
minute. ‘ ; 

The Monterey’s big day came during a 
voyage from New York to Naples. In convoy 
with 21 other ships, the Monterey was called 
upon to rescue some 1,675 troops from the 
torpedoed steamship Santa Elena, hit by Ger- 
man planes in the Mediterranean. The con- 
voy commander called upon the Monterey to 
leave the convoy and pick up survivors. As 
the Monterey picked up the last lifeboat, a 
torpedo crossed her bow and she left at full 
speed for Philippeville. Capt. Elis Johanson 
was awarded the Merchant Marine Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his handling of 
the. rescue operation. 

The Monterey was shifted to the Pacific 
and several trips were made to several ports 
in the Pacific theater. On one voyage, the 
Monterey returned 437 emaciated 
American prisoners of war from the Japa- 
nese prison at Tacloban. 

Matson passenger ships carried a grand 
total of 736,521 troops and steamed more 
than 1,460,000 miles during war service. 


FREIGHTERS 


Matson’s workhorses—the  freighters— 
Saw service that was equally dramatic. They 
were present at every invasion, from Guadal- 
canal to the Normandy beachhead. At 
Saipan, they stood offshore, acting as float- 
ing ammunition dumps. At Oro Bay, New 
Guinea, Japanese high-level bombers sank 
three merchants loaded with ammunition. 

These were the ships that died namelessly 
in the line of duty, their only epitaph, a 
brief line in the newspaper * * * “the Navy 
announces the loss of a medium-sized cargo 
vessel in the South Pacific * * *.” These 
Were the ships with the big “M” on the stack 
and the liquid Hawaiian names—Lahaina, 
Lihue, Olopana, Manini, Malama, Mauna 
Loa, Kahuku, Honomu, Daimoku, Mauna 
Ala, Mapele, ships known as old familiar 
friends to the a Hawaii and Amer- 
iea’s Pacific coast. eir tragic fate was 

by several faithful, plodding Liberty 
ships serving in Matson’s war-expanded fleet, 
the Elihu Washburne, Marcus Whitman, 
John A, Rawlins, and the Henry Knoz. 
_ This is the story of the lost ships, as” 
gleaned from the terse entries in the logs of 
the survivors, 

SS. Mauna Ala 


The Mauna Ala was the first Matson ship 
to go down in World War II, She was bound 

Honolulu when word came that Pearl 
‘Harbor had been bombed. She was ordered 
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back to Portland, Oreg., but because all navi- 
gational lights had been doused, the ship 
went ashore on December 10, 1941, while try- 
ing to find the mouth of the Columbia River. 
She broke up on the beach. . 


SS. Lahaina 


On December 11, 1941, the Lahaina was 
outbound from Honolulu to the South Pa- 
cific when a Japanese submarine surfaced on 
the starboard quarter. Under fire from the 
sub, all hands abandoned ship. After 9 
days in a lifeboat during which 2 men died 
of shock and exposure and 2 jumped over- 
board, the lifeboat landed on the island 
of Maui, Hawaii. 

SS. Manini 

The Manini went down in 6 minutes after 
it was hit by a torpedo in the South Pacific 
on December 17, 1941. The men took to a 
lifeboat and kept at the oars continuously, 
to keep the bow headed into the heavy seas. 
After 12 days, during which time a messman 
died of thirst, hunger and exposure, the sur- 
vivors were sighted by a Navy plane and 
picked up on December 28 by the U. S. 5. 
Patterson. 

SS. Malama 


Under attack by a Japanese seaplane in 
the South Pacific, the crew of the unarmed 
Malama abandoned ship on January 1, 1942. 
A Japanese raider, the Hokoku Maru, picked 
up the survivors. They were transferred to 
a Japanese prison ship and taken to China, 
where they were put to work. Two crewmen 
died in the coal mines at the Hakodate prison 
camp. The crew of the Malama spent the 
next 3 years and 9 months being herded from 
one prison camp to the other. They were 
released at war’s end and returned to San 
Francisco on October 24, 1945. 


SS. Mauna Loa 


While lying at anchor at Darwin, Australia 
on February 19, 1942, the Mauna Loa was 
sunk by Japanese bombers. Four days ear- 
lier, the ship had been attacked by 27 bomb- 
ers while transporting Australian troops and 
supplies from Darwin to Koepeng, on Timor. 
All hands escaped from the Darwin raid. 


SS. Lihue 


Torpedoed and sinking in the Caribbean 
on February 22, 1943, the Lihue fought back 
with her deck guns and became the first 
merchant vessel to send a German submarine 
to the bottom. After getting his crew safely 
away, Capt. W. C. Leithead reboarded the 
vessel in an attempt to salvage her, but was 
forced to abandon ship. A British tanker 
picked up the crewmen 4 hours later. 


SS. Kahuku 


On June 15, 1942, the Kahuku, steaming in 
convoy in the Caribbean, picked up 63 sur- 
vivors from the SS. Scottsburg and Cold Har- 
bor. Later that night, the Kahuku received 
a torpedo which carried away the engine 
room. The submarine surfaced and then 
planted another torpedo in the port side. 
Capt. Eric Johanson and five of his crew were 
killed in the torpedoing. The survivors were 
picked up the following afternoon by a naval 
escort vessel. 

SS. Honomu 


The steamship Honomu was enroute from 
Iceland to Murmansk on July 5, 1942, when 
sunk by a German submarine. The sub sur- 
faced and Capt. F. A. Strand and four of his 
crew were taken aboard as prisoners of war. 
They were confined for the duration at Camp 
Frontstolag in Germany. The remaining 
crew members spent 14 days in the lifeboat 
in the frigid waters off Iceland before being 
picked up. 

SS. Kaimoku 


Hit by two torpedoes when attacked by 
a submarine wolf pack enroute from Nova 
Scotia to England, the-Kaimoku was sunk on 
August 8, 1942. The ship sank in 4 minutes. 
Two men were killed and the survivors were 
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picked up by an escorting Canadian core 
vette. 
SS. Olopana 


The Olopana was one of a convoy of 35 
ships which suffered a severe attack by 
raiding German planes and ships. Six ships 
were destroyed by air attack. The convoy 
dispersed and the Olopana headed for No- 
vaya Zemlya, but was spotted by a German 
patrol plane. On July 5, 1942, the ship was 
hit in the engine room by a torpedo. Six 
men were lost. The crew took to lifeboats 
and landed on the rocky coast. 

The Marcus Whitman was torpedoed on 
November 9, 1942 in the Indian Ocean, no 
lives lost; the Mapele ran aground off Cape 
Divine, Alaska and broke up, 2 lost; and the 
Henry Knor was torpedoed on July 19, 1943, 
out of Freemantle, Australia, 13 lost. 

Matson ships served during the war and 
served well. But the return to peacetime 
commerce presented still another challenge. 
Matson’s Government service continued for 
several months after the guns had been 
quieted. The troopships took part in the 
task of returning troops stateside. Then 
came the monumental job of reconverting 
stripped-down troopships and battered 
freighters for peacetime service. 

The Lurline was the first passenger ship 
to shed her Government gray. In 1948, the 
Lurline was completely refurbished at a cost 
of $20 million—more than twice the original 
cost of the vessel. 

In 1955 and 1956, two Mariner hulls were 
purchased from the Government by Matson 
to be rebuilt into 365-passenger luxury liners 
to reestablish Matson’s South Pacific service. 
The $40 million job went to Willamette Iron 
& Steel Co., of Portland, Oreg. The Mariposa 
was christened in October 1956, and the 
Monterey the following January. 

Another $20 million went into rebuilding 
the former Monterey at Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. She was rechris- 
tened the Matsonia and she entered Pacific 
coast-Hawaii service in June 1957, as a com- 
panion ship to the Lurline. Meanwhile, the 
Lurline was completely modernized at a cost 
of $1 million. 

Matson’s famed white ship fleet of prewar 
days was again complete—for the first time 
in 16 years. 

Matson, in 1945 and 1946 began rebuilding 
its freighter fleet, with newer, faster vessels 
constructedd uring the war-—C-3’s, C-—2’s, 
Libertys and Victorys. Gone were the lyric 
vessel names—Lahaina, Mapele, Manulani. 
In their place came the Hawaiian fieet— 
Hawaiian Banker, Hawaiian Pilot, Hawaiian 
Rancher, Hawaiian Refiner—totaling 20 
freighters for Matson’s west coast-Hawail 
service, plus 4 C-2’s for the Pacific coast, 
South “Pacific, New Zealand, and Australia 
service of the Oceanic Steamship Co., Mat- 
son’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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Local. Initiative in Massachusetts for 
Scholarship Aid 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, local initiative in providing 
scholarship aid without dependence on 
Federal grants is shown by an article 
printed in the Boston Herald of August 
13,.4958, under the headline, “Two Hun- 
dred and Five State Students Share 
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$100,000 in Scholarships,” reading as 
follows: 

Scholarships totaling nearly $100,000 will 
go to 205 Massachusetts students from the 
Massachusetts Scholarship Foundation, it 
was announced yesterday. 

Governor Furcolo, founder and trustee of 
the newly formed foundation, and former 
State Supreme Justice Stanley E. Qua, of 
Lowell, president, said several additional 
scholarships will be announced before the 
academic year begins. 

Awards range from $200 to $800 with $450 
the average. 





George F. Russell: A Scout Leader Who 
Helped His Boys To Become Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, more than 30 
years ago he joined the staff of the 
Lawrence Post Office, where, day in and 
day out he performed his duties quietly 
and conscientiously. 

In his spare time he had many civic 
hobbies, but none was closer to his heart 
than his labor of love for the Boy Scouts 
of America. In more than 25 years of 
unselfish and loyal service to the scouts, 
he inspired many a boy to join the troop 
and to learn the self-reliance and the 
courtesy which are the distinguishing 
marks of scout training. 

Grown men look back to those happy 
and wholesome days that they spent on 
camping trips with Scoutmaster Russell, 
and they offer a silent prayer to his 
memory, in gratitude for the sturdy 
values that they learned from his ex- 
ample. 

In times of personal doubt and per- 
sonal_crisis, when a man seems to be 
alone, if he abides by the code of the 
scouts, he can be sure that his conduct 
will be right. 

The sudden death of George F. Russell, 
even as he was preparing to start out 
on another camping trip, has saddened 
the community of Greater Lawrence. He 
was loading his car for the trail that 
leads from Lawrence, Mass., to Lawrence, 
Kans., two widely separated communities 
united by their pride in the Lawrence 
family that had so much to do with the 
establishment of the two cities. 

He was to lead his scouts to the Na- 
tional Conference of the Order of the 
Arrow, sponsored by the Boy Scouts. of 
America. 

George Russell has gone on ahead— 
straight and true—to the “Great En- 
campment” of those whose lives on earth 
were a credit to themselves and to their 
fellow men. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
bring to you the following account of our 
late and esteemed friend that appeared 
in the August 16 issue of the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Daily Eagle: 

Loca. ScoUTER Dres on Eve oF DEPARTURE 

For KANSAS 

A prominent Boy Scout leader from Meth- 

Men died suddenly in the presence of his 
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wife Friday night while loading his car for 
a Scout camping trip with members of his 
Explorer Scout Lodge. 

George F. Russell, 669 Prospect Street, 
Methuen, was loading his car for a 6:30 a. m. 
departure on a trip to Lawrence, Kans., to 
attend the National Conferencé of the Order 
of the Arrow sponsored by the Boy Scouts 
of America. He suddenly collapsed and was 
pronounced dead on arrival at Lawrence Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Dr. John T. Batal, medical examiner, said 
death was due to coronary thrombosis. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN SCOUTING 


Active in Scout work for a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Russell was vice president of 
North Essex Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
Inc., and advisor to Shingebis Lodge, 490, 
Order of the Arrow, the group he was to ac- 
company to Kansas. He was also a member 
of the executive board of North Essex Coun- 
cil. 

He is survived by his wife, Alice (Mann) 
Russell, and two sons, Frederick G. Russell, 
of Swampscott, and George F. Russell, Jr., 
who lived next door to him in Methuen. 
There are several grandchildren. 

Mr. Russell was employed in the parcel 
post department of the Lawrence post office 
for more than 80 years. He was an officer 
of the Lawrence Postal Employees’ Credit 
Union. 

In addition to his Boy Scout work, Mr. Rus- 
sell was active in the Massachusetts Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
in the Brigadier General Joseph Frye chap- 
ter of the S. A. R. He was vice president of 
the State S. A. R. and a past president of 
the local chapter. 

He was a veteran of World War I and a 
charter member of Methuen Post, 122, Amer- 
ican Legion. He was senior Deacon of the 
First Church (Congregational) of Methuen 
and a past moderator of the parish. 

HAD SILVER BEAVER MEDAL 

Mr. Russell was scoutmaster of Troop 52, 
of the First Church, and was holder of the 
highest award that can be given to Scouters 
by a local council, the Silver Beaver Medal. 

Active in church affairs, Mr. Russell was 
one of several members of the First Church 
parish who gained a reputation for the tur- 
key dinners served by the parish on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

The members of Shingebis Lodge have 
postponed their departure 24 hours and will 
pay their respects to Mr. Russell, in a group, 
Saturday night. 

The body was removed to the Edward B. 
Douglas Funeral Home, 251 Broadway, Meth- 
uen. Funeral arrangements are incomplete. 





A Hopeful Memorial 
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Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, with the 
American people deeply interested in the 
welfare and morale of those peoples liv- 
ing in subject nations such as Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, the Ukraine, 
Hungary and others, I feel my colleague 
from Connecticut, Mr. CrReTELLa, has in- 
troduced a resolution that will be pop- 
ular with everyone of us. I refer to 
House Concurrent Resolution 347, which 
calls upon the President to proclaim 
American observance of the National In- 
dependence Days of nations held subject 


Kenneth Goff’s book called Brainwash 
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by Soviet Russia. I believe an editoria} 
from the Hartford Times of August 16, 
1958, well illustrates the effect of such 
an observance by the American people on 
the leaders of Soviet Russia. This should 
be of value to our cause. 

The editorial follows: 

A HoperuL MEMORIAL 

Congressman ALBERT W. CRETELLA of the 
third district-some weeks ago introduced a 
resolution in the House calling on the Presi. 
dent to proclaim American observance of the 


national independence days of nations held 


subject by Soviet Russia. 

The fires of nationalism burn more 
brightly, though perhaps no less hotly, in 
Americans of Ukrainian, Latvian, Estonian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and Hungarian descent 
than in the people still living in the subject 
nations, There the Soviet Government and 
its puppets have been pressing down for a 
long time. ‘ 

But it would be a good thing to remind 
the world that the silence of the people of 
subject nations should not be construed as 
a sign that patriotism is dead in them. 
The outbreak of Hungarian nationalism was 
proof that it need not_be so considered. 

There are so many subject nations, how. 
ever, each with its own independence day, 
that the observance might lose its force from 
the frequency with which it came around, 
It might be better to set 1 day for com- 


‘memorating the heroes of nations now en- 


slaved, or perhaps to celebrate it on our own 
Independence Day. 

Among the world’s witnesses would be the 
Russian masters. It is easy to imagine the 
uneasiness in the Kremlin that would re- 
sult from a Voice of America broadcast of 
the commemoration in Hartford of the 
Polish Independence Day, for instance, the 
Soviet bosses knowing that the broadcast 
would have many listeners in Warsaw. 





Mental Health; Moscow Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mfr. Speaker, these 
are the final two articles on the Com- 
munist strategy of Phychopolitics, by 
George Todt, of the North Hollywood 
(Calif.) Valley Times. These articles re- 
fiect the thoughtful deliberations of 4 
great writer and great American, on 4 
subject of intense importance to all of 
us. Mr. Todt suggests in his final article, 
that perhaps what is needed is a hard- 
hitting congressional investigation of the 
mental health field, with an eye open for 
signs of the Communist international 
conspiracy: 

{From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of August 1, 1958] 
MENTAL HeatTH; Moscow Po.irTics 
(By George Todt) 

“Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? * * * 
And Ananias, hearing these words, fell dowm,. 
and gave up the ghost.” Acts 3: 3-5. A 

The best defense against the mechiavellian 
art of Russian psychopolitics may be learned 
from reading their own words in the official — 
Communist textbook on this intriguing sub- 
ject. It may be found in ex-Comm 
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Let’s examine chapter XIV of this Red 
stew, The Smashing of Religious Groups: 

“you must know that until recent times 
the complete subject of mental derangement, 
whether so light as simple worry or so heavy 
as insanity, was the sphere of activity of 
the church and only the church. 

“Traditionally in civilized nations and bar- 
paric ones the priesthood alone had in com- 
plete charge the mental condition of the 
citizen. As a matter of great concern to the 

chopolitician, this tendency still exists in 
every public in the Western World, and scien- 
tific inroads into this sphere has occurred 
only in official and never in public quarters. 

“The magnificent tool welded for us by 
Wundt would be as nothing were it not for 
official insistence in civilized countries that 
scientific practices be applied to the prob- 
lems of the mind. Without the official insist- 
ence or even if it relapsed for a moment, the 
masses would grasp stupidly for the priest, 
the minister, the clergy when mental con- 
ditions came in question. Today in Europe 
and America scientific practices in the field 
of the mind would not last moments if not 
enforced entirely by officialdom. 

“It must be carefully hidden that the inci- 
dence of insanity has inc ed only since 
these scientific practices were applied. Great 
remarks must be made of the pace of modern 
living and other myths as the cause of in- 
creased neurosis in the world. It is nothing 
to us what causes it if anything does. It is 
everything to us that no evidence of any kind 
shall be tolerated afoot to permit the public 
tendency toward the church its way. If given 
their heads, if left to themselves to decide, 
independent of officialdom, where they would 
place their deranged loved ones the public 
would choose religious .sanitariums and 
would avoid as plagued places where scien- 
tific practices prevail. 

“Given any slightest encouragement, pub- 
lic support would swing on an instant all 
mental healing into the hands of churches. 
And there are churches waiting to receive it, 
clever churches. That terrible monster the 
Roman Catholic Church still dominates men- 
tal healing heavily throughout the Christian 
world and their well-schooled priests are 
always at work to turn the public their way. 
Among Fundamental and Pentecostal groups 
healing campaigns are conducted, which, be- 
cause of their results, win many to the cult 
of Christianity. In the field of pure healing 
the Church of Christ Sctence of Boston, Mass., 
excels in commanding the public favor and 
operates many sanitariums. All these must 
be swept aside. They must be ridiculed and 


_ defamed and every cure they advertise must 


be asserted as a hoax. A full fifth of a psy- 
chopolitician’s time should be devoted to 
smashing these threats. Just as in Russia 
we had to destroy, after many, many years 
of the most arduous work, the church, so we 
must destroy all faiths in mations marked 
for conquest. 

“Insanity must be made to hound the foot- 
steps of every priest and practitioner. His 
best results must be turned to jibbering 
insanities no matter what means we have 
to use, 

“You need not care what effect you have 
Upon the public. The effect.you care about 
is the one upon officials. You must recruit 
every agency of the Nation marked for 
slaughter into a foaming hatred of religious 
healing. You must suborne district attor- 
heys and judges into an intense belief as 
fervent as an ancient faith in God that 
Christian Science or any other religious 
Practices which might devote itself to men- 
tal healing is vicious, bad, insanity-causing, 
Publicly hated and intolerable. 

You must suborne and recruit any medi- 
cal healing organization inte collusion in 
this campaign. You must appeal to their 
— and even their humanity to invite 

ir cooperation in smashing all religious 
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healing and thus, to our end, care of the 
insane. You must see that such societies 
have only qualified Communist indoctrinees 
as their advisers in this matter. For you 
can use such societies. ‘They are stupid and 
stampede easily. Their cloak and daggers 
can be used quite well to mask any opera- 
tion we care to have masked. We must 
make them partners in our endeavor so that 
they will never be able to crawl from be- 
neath our thumb and discredit us. 

“We have battled in America since the 
century’s turn to bring to nothing any and 
ail Christian influences and we are succeed- 
ing. While we today seem kind to the 
Christian, remember we have yet to influence 
the ‘Christian world’ to our ends. When 
that is done, we shall have an end of them 
everywhere. You may see them here in 
Russia as trained apes. They do not know 
their tether is long only until the apes in 
other lands have become unwary. 

“You must work until ‘religion” is synony- 
mous with ‘insanity.’ You must work until 
the officials of city, county, and State goy- 
ernments will not think twice before they 
pounce upon religious groups as public 
enemies. * * * We must strike from our 
path any opposition. We must use for our 
tools and authority that which comes to 
hand. And then at last, the decades sped, 
we can dispense with all authority save our 
own and triumph in the greater glory of the 
party.” ‘ 

[From the Hollywood (Calif.) Valley Times 
of August 2, 1958] 
Our MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEM 
(By George Todt) 

“And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” John viii: 32. 

Recently I related how a highly regarded 
Democratic State senator, Hugh P. Donnelly, 
of Turlock, had made the forthright and 
public accusation ‘in Los Angeles last week 
that certain aspects of the controversial 
mental health programs in the United 
States—unbeknownst to the majority of sin- 
cere mental health workers—are tied in with 
the criminal Communist international con- 
spiracy to set up a future Red world gov- 
ernment. 

This bombshell is not exactly a new one. 
It has been in the works for some time and 
a lot of intelligent Americans have been 
hearing about it long before now. One 
United States Congressman, UsHer L. Bur- 
pick, Republican, of North ‘Dakota, has in- 
troduced a Sizable amount of material con- 
cerning this matter into the United States 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp within the past year. 
The public is going to be hearing about this 
more and more in the future. What's the 
score? 

All I know is that there is a great deal of 
controversy going on about this item which 
Senator Donnelly forcefully and dramati- 
cally entered into the public record. As I 
have written previously, “the fat is in the 
fire.” We may as well face it. No use in 
trying to cover up. Let's examine the facts 
and learn what they are. Possibly we can do 


“everybody the most good that way. When 


we know the truth, it helps to make us free. 
Doesn’t it? 

Perhaps what we actually need is a hard- 
hitting congressional investigation into the 


entire mental health field—and let the chips - 


fall where they may. I think that this has 
now become absolutely necessary to the fu- 
ture success of bona fide attempts to aid 
those unfortungtes whe are mentally af- 
flicted. These ple deserve all the help 
we’can give them and should not be turned 
into political footballs or used to further 
potentially subversive aims of others. 

I think an intelligent and effective survey 
ought to be made at once into this area of 
national interest—and every questionable 
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person connected with the mental heal 
program should be plucked out without de= 
lay. Then, when this has been accom- 
plished, we should turn our utmost efforts to 
alleviating the sickness and misery en- 
countered in this, the Nation's No. 1 health 
problem. 

What has stood in the way ere now? 
Frankly, I believe that there is nothing that 
has done more to hurt the mental health 
program—and its overwhelming majority of 
honest, sincere Good Samaritans who are 
seeking to aid their fellow humans—than 
the suspicion in many competent quarters 
that the Communist conspiracy has in- 
filtrated into some of the highest levels of 
the program at the present time and may be 
seeking to turn it subsequently into a vehi- 
ele to further the Communist plan of world 
conquest. 

Right or wrong as this concept may prove 
to be, I can report with perfect candor that 
there are far more persons in the United 
States today who do believe the worst about 
this particular aspect I have mentioned than 
most would believe. Such suspicions, right 
or wrong, are doing nothing to help further 
the legitimate aims of the honest people who 
are working their hearts out to help the 
mentally afflicted, and whose aims are bona 
fide. 


In the interests of those who are indeed 
quite sincere, as well as those who are men- 
tally afflicted, I propose that we insist that 
Congress undertake to investigate this con- 
troversial matter at once and make public 
its findings. Let’s either lay this ghost to 
rest, if it is indeed a ghost—or let’s unveil a 
portion of the Red conspiracy within our 
country, if such should prove to be the case. 

I have no preconceived notions or any ax 
to grind here. It so happens that I am 
truly interested in the welfare of the mental 
unfortunates who are suffering. I ‘am 
prompted only by the most humanitarian 
conceptions: Let’s get this problem straight- 
ened out and in proper perspective for the 
Nation's view. Let’s get rid of any termites 
who may be infesting the structure, if there 
be any of those vermin present. 

Let’s get this necessary job accomplished 
by laying the cards on the table and cour- 
ageously calling a spade a spade, if neces- 
sary. And let those chips fall wherever they 
may in the process. 

Once having done this, then let us have 
no more quibbling. We can lick the mental 
health problem—certainly the largest part of 
it—if we get in and apply our best tech- 
niques and methods to getting the job done. 
Shall we give it a try? 

There has been some tremendous develop- 
ment of research into new drugs and better 
methods of treatment recently which signals 
that we may be very close to a medical 
breakthrough in this vast field of tortured 
human suffering and affliction. In times 
past, the well-nigh insoluble problem of the 
mentally unstable was usually considered 
hopeless and they were exiled from society 
under inhuman and often unspeakable con- 
ditions. How different is the hopeful promise 
held out to the world today. For the first 
time in history, many unfortunates—through 
the advance of medical science—are actually 
being cured and returned to their homes 
and loved ones in sizable numbers. 

What an inspiring thought for us to hold 
in our hearts—the fact.that the mentally 
ill and their bereaved families and friends 
now have real hope again. To know that 
God, in His infinite wisdom and mercy for 
us all, has provided man with new medicines 
and insights which have restored to life those 
who had been unhappily plunged into men- 
tal darkness and oblivion. 

Shall we investigate this controversial mat- 
ter fully and then get the show on the road? 
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Senator Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article about 
our distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, the Honorable Epwarp MakrTIN, 
who is concluding 60 years of outstand- 
ing public service. ‘This article was pub- 
lished in the Erie Daily Times and Morn- 
ing News in my congressional district: 

Sixty Years: MarTIn Winps Up CAREER 

(By Hugh Fleming) 

WASHINGTON.—Last week practically the 
whole Pennsylvania Republican congres- 
sional delegation augmented by party can- 
didates for offices now filled by Democrats 
held a strategy and harmony dinner meeting 
in a Washington hotel. 

Although no one mentioned it, everybody 
felt, and rightly so, that it was really a fare- 
well dinner to that great old wheelhorse of 
the Republican Party, Senator Epwarp 
MARTIN. 

Senator MarTIn has distinguished him- 
self in five fields: law, military, politics, gov- 
ernment, and business. When the Congress 
adjourns next month it will bring to a close 
60 years of public service as a soldier and 
statesman. 

MaRTIN was born September 18, 1879, in 
a log house on a Greene County farm near the 
village of Ten Mile, Pa., the son of Joseph 
Thomas Martin and Hannah Bristor Martin, 
Ten generations before, in the middle of the 
17th century, his father’s ancestors had emi- 
grated to this country from England. 

Young Epwarp was 15 when he entered 
Monongahela College, at Jefferson. The 
same year he transferred to Waynesburg Col- 
lege where he played football and started 
the study of law. But he was not to have 
an uninterrupted education, for the Spanish- 
American War was in the making and he be- 
came a soldier of the line. 

On May 9, 1898, he joined Company K, of 
the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 
After a year in the steaming jungles of Luzon 
under the command of Gen. Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, father of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
he returned home with the rank of sergeant 
and a bad affliction of malaria. 

He completed his education and continued 
his interest in his State’s National Guard. 

During World War I he served in France 
as a regimental commander, took part in five 
major offensives, was wounded and gassed. 
He twice received the country’s second high- 
est military award for valor and heroism, 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

By 1922 his work in the National Guard 
had earned him the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral and besides his active practice of law he 
served as a director of 12 banks and corpor- 
ations. Two years later he/was elected State 
auditor general by nearly 1 million votes 
and 4 years later by the same number of 
yotes was elected State treasurer. 

During World War II, now a major gen- 
eral, he was in command of the Fifth Corps 
area, comprising the States of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

On January 19, 1943, he was inaugurated 
the 97th Governor of Pennsylvania and under 
his direction the gigantic industrial and 
agricultural forces of Pennsylvania were 
mobilized to produce the all-time record of 
record breaking quantities of weapons, 
equipment, food and other munitions of 
war. 
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On the close of his term as governor he 
became a candidate for the Senate and in 
the general election of November 1946 he 
was elected by a plurality of 608,120 votes 
over his Democrat opponent. He was the 
third governor in the State’s history to be 
subsequently elected to the United States 
Senate. Four years later he Was reelected 
with close to 24% million votes. 

His retirement at the close of this session 
leaves @ vacancy as senior Republican mem-~ 
ber of the Public Works Committee (he was 
chairman during the 83d Congress) and 
senior Republican member of the finance 
committee. 

There is not sufficient space to tell even 
in part the honors, decorations, high posi- 
tions in organ ions and associations that 
Senator MarTIn has accumulated during his 
lifetime. But as an example this reporter 
counted 61 honorary college degrees hanging 
on the wall of one of his outer offices. 2 

All these, along with autographed pictures 
of the famous of the world, most of them 
intimate friends, will be taken down within 
the next few weeks and shipped to his family 
home in Washifgton, Pa., where Senator 
MakTIN will live out his remaining years as 
just another good American citizen. 





Hartford Views Loss of Urban Renewal in 
Defeated Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, many politi- 
cal and civic leaders in my district are 
dismayed at the failure of the House of 
Representatives to pass the Housing Act 
of 1958, which included the valuable 
urban-renewal program. I join them in 
their dismay, and must say that my feel- 
ings, along with theirs, approach anger. 

The omnibus bill needed some changes, 
undoubtedly, some of which were han- 
dled by a committee amendment. These 
changes made the bill more palatable to 
many. When the bill failed by 6 votes 
in a two-thirds vote—251 to 134—under 
the suspension-of-the-rules procedure, 
it pointed out quite obviously that a huge 
majority were in favor of the measure, 
and would have passed it under normal 
House debate procedure. : 

I have helped Hartford, New Britain, 
Bristol, and other cities in my district, 
either directly or indirectly, to cut red- 
tape and get urban-renewal projects 
started or approved through the Federal 
program. The planned projects, which 
are now being stalled because they had 
not been approved for the Federal pro- 
gram prior to the death of the new pro- 
gram, must await action by the next, 
86th, Congress. I intend to urge adop- 
tion of the program as one of the first 
orders of business next January. 

If the leadership of the 85th Congress, 
especially Chairman Smiru of the House 
Rules Committee, had not waited until 
the last minute, this very vital program 
would now most surely be continued. 

Many newspapers have written fine 
editorials discussing this rather disgrace- 
ful turn of events. In particular, I wish 


to cite the following editorial from the 
Hartford Times of August 18, 1958: 
We NEED THE MONEY 


Additional pressure was turned on Con. 
gress this week to try to pry the Federal] 
grant-aid bill out of the House Rules Com. 
mittee and get it passed before adjourriment, 
Unhappily Committee ’Chairman Represent. 
ative Howarp W. Smrru, of Virginia, is re. 
ported to have scant enthusiasm for the leg- 
islation. 

The measure designed to assist communi- 
ties in urban renewal is part of an omnibus 
housing bill that already has been approved 
by the Senate. The House version allots $1 
billion to redevelopment over a 2-year period, 


The Senate authorized $300 million a year 


over a 6-year span. 

Six big city mayors, including Mayor Kin. 
sella of Hartford, went to Washington to 
make a special plea on behalf of the bill. Ag 
far as this city is concerned it will be most 


unfortunate if the funds are withheld at this - 


time since plans already in motion could be 
seriously interrupted. 

For example, the city council has author. 
ized hiring a Baltimore firm for $20,000 te 
draw up a master plan for downtown future 
rebuilding to b@dovetailed with the East Side 
and Windsor Street redevelopment projects, 
Also hampered would be the plans for re- 
developing the Park Street and Albany Ave- 
nue areas as well as the 10-year general re. 
newal plan advanced by the city plan com- 
mission to take in roughly 900 acres in the 
south end. Denial of the Federal funds 
would slow development of a 1,000-family 
private housing program off Wawarme Ave- 
nue south of Colt Park. 

It is obvious from only @ cursory examina. 
tion of these many and multi-purposed 
projects that Hartford would be seriously 
delayed in its plans for the future if Con- 
gress denies this appropriation. No doubt 
other communities that are striving to mod- 
ernize their downtown and other areas are as 
adversely affected as Hartford. 


Governor Ribicoff has telegraphed Chair- © 


man SMITH saying that the bill is “most im-- 
portant for redevelopment in various mu- 
nicipalities in Connecticut.” 

An American Municipal AssoCiation official, 
the organization that alerted the mayors to 
the impending loss of the money, is reported 
to have said Chairman SmiITrH comes from 4 
rural aréa and “doesn’t give a hoot for any 
municipal program.” ‘This may explain why 
the bill has been tied up in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

However, we need this money very much 
and surely no ultimate good will come from 
denying it to our cities. They must mod- 
ernize their business_centers. The down- 
town sections, the Congressman should be 
reminded, are heavy revenue producers in the 
form of real-estate taxes and therefore they 
should not be permitted to deteriorate fur- 
ther. The cities need financial help beyond 
what the States are in a position to give. 
We trust that Chairman Smrrxn will have® 
prompt change of heart. 


ELEMENT 


Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 





Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Reat 
Adm. Edward C. Stephan, United States — ‘ 


Navy, Chief of Legislative Liaison from 


July 1956 to August 1958, is leaving CaP 


August 24 
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itol Hill to take command of the South 


* atlantic Force, United States Navy, with 


his new headquarters in Trinidad, in the 
West Indies. - 

Admiral Stephan’s work as Chief of 
the Navy Legislative Liaison to Congress 
reflects the high level of ability he has 
demonstrated throughout his brilliant 
naval career. 

Before taking the post of Chief of 
the Navy’s Legislative Liaison Office, Ad- 
miral Stephan was an outstanding sub- 
marine commander. He started his sub- 
marine duty at New London, Conn., back 
in 1933. During World War II he com- 
mandered the U. S. 8S. Seawolf and the 
U.S. S. Grayback. While in command 
of the Grayback he was awarded the 
Navy Cross, the Silver Star (Army) and 


_ gold stars in lieu of the second and third 


Silver Star Medal (Navy). 

Admiral Stephan earned these decora- 
tions in the Pacific theater for his skill- 
ful seamanship and devotion to duty, in- 
cluding the gallant rescue of a United 
States Army Air Force B-26 crew in the 
waters off the Solomon Islands under 
difficult conditions. 

After a Pentagon tour Admiral 
Stephan returned to the submarine force 
in 1947 as commander of Unitéd States 
Navy Submarine Division 82 at New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Admiral Stephan is to be commended 
on his fine work in Navy legislative liai- 
son with Congress. I certainly wish him 
well in his new command and feel confi- 
dent he will continue his outstanding 
performance as a naval commander. He 
has made many loyal friends and re- 
flected credit on the United States Navy. 





Small Boat Safety Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
et, H. R. 11079, the small boat safety 
bill, as it came back to the House from 
the other body, provides for the number- 
ing of all undocumented vessels powered 
with more than 10 horsepower. I be- 
lieve it would have been a better bill if 
it covered all powered -vessels including 


_those of 10 horsepower and less as was 


originally intended. Nevertheless, it is 
still a very good bill. 

Under it all undocumented vessels 
Propelled by machinery ef more than 10 
horsepower using the navigable waters 
of the United States must be numbered, 
by the States in those States which adopt 
the overall numbering system, and by 

Federal Government otherwise. 
While the Federal numbering system un- 
Federal law applies only to undocu- 
Mented vessels with more than 10 horse- 
power, there is nothing in the bill to 
the pee from numbering all 

ented vessels including those of 

‘0 horsepower and less. It should also 


_ be noted that while the Federal author- 


will not number undecumented ves- 
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sels of 10 horsepower or less, the Coast 
Guard will still enforce the provisions 
of the Motor Boat Act of 1940, which 
have to do with running lights, fire pre- 
vention and lifesaving equipment, negli- 
gent and reckless operation, etc., with 
regard to all mechanically propelled 
boats regardless of how small or of how 
little power. 

Under the bill the Secretary of the 
Treasury, probably through the Coast 
Guard, will establish an_overall num- 
bering system which will apply to all ves- 
sels which the Federal Government will 
number and which may be adopted by 
each of the several States so desiring, 
for vessels propelled by machinery of 
more than 10 horsepower. It is my hope 
that the overall numbering system ‘will 
be so constituted that States which de- 
sire to use it may also apply the num- 
bers to vessels of 10 horsepower and less 
if they wish to number all vessels. It 
may well be that the Congress will wish 
to make a similar extension of the num- 
bering system to additional small boats 
and it would be well if the overall num- 
bering system now instituted should be 
adaptable if and when such future ex- 
tensions of the law are adopted. 

It is\to be hoped that the States 
adopting the overall numbering system 
will have in mind in connection with 
State legislation and agreements be- 
tween the several States that uniformity 
of laws and reciprocity of treatment is 
highly desirable for the full enjoyment 
of the recreation which boating makes 
available to those who take their boats 
from State to State. Any State has the 
power to enforce its laws on its own in- 
trastate waters. The adoption of the 
overall numbering system will qualify 
a State to enforce its laws on the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States within 
such a State. It must, of course, there- 
after number undocumented vessels of 
over 10 horsepower in accordance with 
the overall numberi system. ‘There 
is nothing in the bill to prevent it from 
numbering additional vessels as has been 
stated. It could also enforce on the 
navigable waters of the United States 
all its laws otherwise regulating the use 
of undocumented vessels. A State could, 
as some States now-do, in addition to re- 
quiring a number in accordance with 
the overall numbering system which will 
identify a vessel regardless of where it 
is found, require additional licenses to 
operate either motors or boats or both 
on the waters within the State. Ar- 
rangements between the States with re- 
gard to reciprocity of treatment in such 
instances will be very desirable. 

The bill includes the provision for the 
collection of statistics with regard to 
‘accidents and their compilation in the 
office of the Secretary for whom the 
Coast Guard will probably act. For the 
first time we will have a comprehensive 
body of statistics which will furnish fac- 
tual information with regard to the dan- 
gers implicit in the use of small boats. 
The Federal Government and the sev- 
eral States will have available there- 
from a source of information upon 
which to make future changes in law 
which will make the use of small boats 


, safer. 
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Under the bill there will be available 
to the Coast Guard the right to use the 
simplified civil penalty procedure ordi- 
narily comparable to State procedures 
in connection with very minor offenses 
including violation of the laws against 
reckless and negligent operation of small 
boats of all sizes provided for in the 
Motor Boat Act of 1940. In addition, and 
in other respects, civil penalties under 
H. R. 11078 are changed sufficiently to 
make them more effective. Heretofore, 
the penalty of $10 for failure to num- 
ber a vessel required to be numbered was 
not always sufficient to cause a person 
to wish to avoid the penalty. 

H. R. 11078 as it comes before us is 
a good bill. Primarily it is an enabling 
act which will permit the several States 
to have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Federal Government over the navigable 
waters within their respective bound- 
aries and to enforce their respective laws 
on all the waters within such boundaries 
whether they be intrastate waters or 
navigable waters of the United States. 
The States can, and it is hoped that they 
will, assume the responsibility for num- 
bering undocumented vessels propelled 
by machinery and for the passage and 
ehforcement of laws which will make the 
use of small boats and the great recrea- 
tional resource which they involve as safe 
as may be possible. 





Article of a Great Lithuanian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, everyone knows 
of the cruel Soviet bondage that chains 
our beloved friends of Lithuania, and 
one of our foremost goals is to soon see 
the day when these great Baltic peo- 
ple will become free from Communist 
tyranny. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, the spirit 
of the good Lithuanian people still stands 
out as an immortal shrine and inspira- 
tion to freedom-loving peoples through- 
out the world. ‘For despite the Soviet 
tyranny under which they live, these 
great people have never lost the vision 
of economic and religious freedom which 
will always remain in their hearts. And 
in spite of vicious Soviet attempts to 
completely eradicate religious ideologies 
and worship in Lithuania, the Lithuan- 
ian people have never lost faith in the 
Supreme God of the Universe. 

Mr. Speaker, I am fortunate in repre- 
senting in Congress a Congressional Dis- 
trict in which many of the finest consti- 
tutents are of Lithuanian descent. And 
a dear and cherished friend of mine from 
Waterbury, Miss Marcella Andrikis, a 
Lithuanian-American, recently wrote a 
most inspiring article entitled “June 
Fourteenth” which appeared in a recent 
edition of The Knight, a publication of 
the Knights of Lithuania. So touching 
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ang significant is the article by Miss An- 
drikis that I wish to insert it at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
JUNE FOURTEENTH 
(By Marcella Andrikis) 


Through the ages, the praises of June 
have been eloquently penned in prose and 
poetry. The word is synonymous with 
beauty, romanee, and enchantment. Who 
will deny that it is sheer ecstasy to. be 
caught in its magic spell? However, in view 
of the impressive sequence of recent observ- 
ances (Loyalty, Armed Forces, Memorial, 
and Flag Days) I find myself eager to write 
in a patriotic vein. Lacking desired abil- 
ity to be poetic or prolific, I shall in simple 
words, merely essay to give modest form to 
my thoughts or feelings. 

Borrowing from that immortal quote, I 
choose the 14th as that “‘rare day in June.” 
To some, it may be their wonderful wedding 
day; to others, a carefree holiday; but to all 
Americans, June 14th is always a most sig- 
nificant date. 

Since 1777, the day is annually set aside 
to duly honor the Stars and Stripes, our na- 
tional emblem. On that day, we proudly 
display our country’s banner, reverently 
pledge it allegiance and unswerving loyalty, 
because, as the brilliant Henry Ward Beecher 
said: “A thoughtful mind when it sees a 
nation’s flag, sees not the flag but the na- 
tion itself.” 

Truly, the American flag is a majestic 
standard of might and sovereignty. The 
starry blue field is a symbol of the heavens 
and the divine goal to which man has as- 
pired from time immemorial. The stripes 
are symbolic of the rays of light emanating 
from the sun. Equally notable and edify- 
ing are the prophetic concluding words of 
Washington as he described the flag’s sym- 
bolism when it was first flown at the head 
of the Continental Army—‘“* * * and the 
white stripes shall go down to postérity rep- 
resenting liberty.” 

How much more our flag means to us 
today when there are so many peoples liv- 
ing in lands deprived of freedom. Lifting 
grateful hearts heavenward, let us prayer- 
fully repeat Pallen’s poetic phrases: 

Banner of peace and light, 

Banner of red, and blue and white, 
In heaven’s wide expanse unfurled, 
Be for a promise to the world 

Of peace to all mankind. 


Aside from its imposing American aspect, 
June 14 imparts a pointedly poignant Lithu- 
anian message. June 14 indeed has taken 
its infamous place in history as the anni- 
versary date of Lithuania’s murder by Soviet 
Russia. A conscientious world cannot forget 
or ignore the genocidal atrocities, mass de- 
portations, and brutal killings of June i4, 
1941. 

As Knights of Lithuania members, we have 
a definite pattern of patriotism. Because 
our organization so strongly stresses religion 
and patriotism, we are obligated to dutifully 
distinguish ourselves in the service of God 
and country. Under model and alert lead- 
ership we have been and shall be responsive 
to Lithuania’s plea for prayers, moral and 
material support, and vigorous action to help 
her regain her independence and rightful 
status as a sovereign state in the family 
of free nations. 


“Dieve galingas, pasaulio Kurejau, 
Teve meilingas, ir tautu Globejau, 
Meldziame gelbek mus mylima sali, 

_ Lietuva brangia Savo miela dali.” 

Now may I tell you my very own reason, 
the real incentive for this attempted literary 
effort. Last year, February 14-17, it was my 
pleasurable and most rewarding privilege to 
participate in ceremonies and exercises 
marking Lithuanian Independence Day in 
the Senate of the United States and the 
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Lithuanian legation. Needless to say, the 
emotional experiences were never to be for- 
gotten ones. At times, I could not conceive 
myself that all this was reality not fantasy. 

I saw the Vice President, Senators, and 
Congressmen, distinguished diplomats and 
dignitaries of diverse nationalities and de- 
nominations pay tribute to a small, enslaved 
Baltic nation named Lithuania, pleading, 
espousing her cause in her courageous strug- 
gle for national freedom. Suddenly I felt a 
deep new happiness and pride being a Lithu- 
anian American; There and then I realized 
I could never do enough to be worthy of my 
God-given heritage. 

In conclusion I afm happy to state that 
the United States Capitol flag flown over 
Washington on February 14, last year, is 
presently the cherished permanent posses- 
sion of Saint Joseph’s Lithuanian parochial 
school, Waterbury, Conn., from where in 
lofty dignity it waves, proclaiming liberty, 
unity, and brotherhood. Yes, June 14 is 
a day of remembrance, dedication, and chal- 
lenge. 





Production Balance for Farm Ills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I should like to include a 
letter written by my friend Mr. Lynn C. 
Thompson of Clarion, Iowa, to the editor 
of the’ Des Moines Register. This letter 
appeared in the issue of Tuesday, Au- 
gust 19, 1958, and is a very clear and 
understandable statement of what we 
must expect under the recently passed 
farm bill. Mr. Thompson’s letter is 
thought provoking and timely. 

The letter by Mr. Thompson follows: 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—PRODUCTION BALANCE 
For FARM ILLs 

(This letter refers to the .editorial, “Cut- 
ting Farm Income,” August 3, and the Au- 
gust 9 letter to the editor, “Critical View 
About Farm Legislation.”) A 


To the Eprror: 

I agree generally with your editorial. I 
do agree, however, with the writer of the 
letter criticizing your stand-on income pay- 
ments. While income payments may be the 
most efficient way to pay farmers, they are 
not, in my opinion, the answer to adequate 
farm income. ‘The only excuse for them, it 
seems to me, is for emergeney use such as 


on perishables to keep them from going into © 


storage. Then only as a stop gap until some 
permanent self-help plan could be worked 
out. , 

Every consumer and farmer should know 
in order for an income payments plan to 
work, production would still have to be 
geared to demand. Congr would never 
dole out direct, payments to make up the 
difference between what the farmer would 
receive producing at full capacity and a fair 
price he should receive to be on par with 
the rest of the economy. 

This idea of basing supports on the aver- 
age of the last 3 years is one of the most 
cockeyed ideas one could imagine. -How 
many industries and labor organizations base 
their prices and wages on this principle? 
This is simply a way of lowering supports 
to the free-market level. 


PRODUCTION UP 1 PERCENT—PRICE DOWN + 


Every farmer should know that if all price 
supports were lowered so all Production 
would move through free-market cha 
net farm income would drop 20 to 25 per- 
cent. This 3-year average simply means jp. 
stead of cutting agriculture income 20 to 25 
percent. in 1 year it would be spread out a 
little, thus giving the farmer a chance to 
increase his efficiency so he could produge 
more. 

The farmer should also know that every 
time he produces 1 percent over the demand 
for his product his price drops 4 percent, 
Agriculture production is -steadily increas. 
ing faster than the consumer can eat it 
Which means the 3-year average would also 
keep dropping. 

Past history has shown that while the 
farmer has been receiving less for his prod. 
ucts, production and storage have been-in- 
creasing and the consumer has been paying 
more. 

Why should one believe that lowering sup- 
ports to the free market level would do the 
job in restoring farm income? The 
effective way no matter-how we look at the 
problem is to balance production with de- 
mand and then do all we can to increase 
that Gemand through promoting, advertis- 
ing, and research. 

Agriculture is not a cut-price establish- 
ment and lowering prices, in most instances, 
will do little good. Do industry and labor 
sell their product and work in this way? 
The amount of cotton, wheat, wool, corn, or 
tobacco represents only a small part of tke 
price in the finished product. How much 
less has the. consumer had to pay on the 
products of wheat, corn, and dairy since 
supports have been lowered? 


STATUS QUO CALLED OUT OF DATE 


What about farm leadership today? It 
begins to appear that it is emerging in the 
form of different commodity groups, groups 
who feel that some of their problems can be 
solved by working with other groups and 
vice versa on national farm legislation. The 
National Council of Farm Commodity Or- 
ganizations is a good example. 

Some of our old tired farm leaders and 
their organizations are fighting valiantly for 
the status quo and the “good ole days,” 
which are as out of date as the horse and 


buggy. 





Norman R. Sutherland Discusses 
Nuclear Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26 and 27, last, the California B 
of Technology conducted a nuclear ener 
gy colloquium. One of the speakers was 
Norman R. Sutherland, president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Mr. Suther 
land’s company is one of the Nation's 
leaders in the use of nuclear power by 


public utilities. I thought his remarks — 


at the colloquium would be of inté 
They were as follows: . ots 
Only & short time ago it was generally # : 
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cepted in the fields of both scientific and i= 


dustrial atomic develo t that . 
atomic electricity was about 10 years 
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On February 19 last Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Chairman Strauss informed the Joint 
congressional Committee that Pacific Gas & 
Biectric Co. believed it had broken the eco- 
nomic barrier to everyday public use of 
atomic electricity. 

He announced that the company proposes 
to demonstrate its findings by building a 
60,000 kilowatt atomic-electric plant’by mid- 
1962 at Humboldt Bay on the northern/coast 
of California. 

He also pointed out that the plant will be 
financed exclusively by the company with 
no financial assistance to P. G. & B. involved 
in the construction contract and that no as- 
sistance from AEC for research and develop- 
ment is contemplated. The plant will be a 
regular element of the P. G. & E. genérating 
system, operating within the’ commercial 
structure of the American private enterprise 
tradition. 

We have informed the AEC that we expect 
to achieve 8-mill electric power with the sec- 
ond fuel core in the Humboldt plant, and 
that we expect to approach the 8-mill cost 
with the first core. We are hopeful that we 
may achieve that cost in the initial operation. 

Electricity at 8 mills per kilowatt-hour is 
competitive in the Humboldt region. It is 
arelatively high fuel cost area and there are 
other local factors which contribute to the 
economy of the atomic plant. 

To you men of science, the objective is to 


, harness atomic energy—and to develop it for 


peaceful, humanitarian uses. j 

To us men of industry, the objective is to 
find the ways and means of making the 
benefits of your scientific achievements 
available to the public at a price the public 
can afford to pay. 

Obviously, the final answer to the fulfill- 
ment of all our atomic*dreams lies in the 
field of economics. 

In the United States, we have abundant 
and low-cost fuel and energy. ‘Atomic- 
electricity cannot qualify for the market 
place until it becomes competitive with con- 
ventional electricity. 

As you all know, the significant thing 
about atomic electricity is not a new kind 
of electricity, but a new kind of fuel. Once 
our resources of fossile fuels are outstripped 
by the ever-growing demands for electric 
power, the atom will provide an abundant 
and virtually endless fuel supply for future 
electric demands. 

In some parts of the world, where fossil 
fuels are scarce and are available for power 
generation only in limited supply and at 
high cost, atomic electricity may have a 
market earlier than in areas where it must 
compete with plentiful and economic con- 
ventional electricity. 

For us it is not a question of which coun- 
try gets there “firstest witlf the mostest,” 
but merely a question of dollars and cents. 
That is the business side of scientific de- 
velopment, the role filled by private industry. 
In this field of atomic electricity, it is the 
Job of the electric utility industry. 

Our job is to manufacture atomic-elec- 
tricity arid deliver it to the public at a price 
88 low as we can deliver conventional elec- 
tricity, and eventually, we hope, lower. 

It was just 7 years ago that private indus- 

was permitted to take a peek through the 
ole at atomic-electric research and de- 
velopment. And it was only 4 years ago that 
the door was opened to us to lend a hand 
in this important work. You are aware of 
the strides private industry has made in the 

P.G. & E. has been in the program since 

very first, and we are proud of our 
ents to date. 

T can best cover the topic assigned to me 
My fucing now the steps of our progress: 
the atom from exclusive military control and 
‘reated the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Five years later the AEC announced that it 
Would cooperate with industrial concerns or 
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groups to explore the possibilities for priv- 
ate industry’s participation in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for power purposes. 

2. In May 1951, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
and the Bechtel Corp. jointly were commis- 
sioned to undertake a study of the AEC’s 
reactor development activities. The purpose 
was to determine the engineering and eco- 
nomic feasibility of power reactors for the 
dual production of fissionable material and 
electric power. One year later, the results 
of our study were submitted to the- AEC in 
a classified report which 2 years later was 
declassified and published by the commis- 
sion. 

3. Early in 1953 further meetings were 
held with the AEC staff, leading to the for- 
mation of Nuclear Power Group, consisting 
originally of five companies: American Gas 
& Electric Co., Bechtel Corp., Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
and Union Electric Co., and later expanded 
to include Central Illinois Light Co., Illinois 
Power Co., and Kansas City Power & Light 
Co. 

Studies were made by the group alone and 
in cooperation with various manufacturers, 
and designs and estimates were prepared for 
plants incorporating pressurized water, pres- 
surized heavy water, boiling water, and 
aqueous homogeneous reactors, 

4, In January of-1954 in response to the 
AEC’s invitation, Nuclear Power Group, 
among others, submitted a proposal to par- 
ticipate with the AEC in building and oper- 
ating a 60,000-kilowatt pressurized water 
reactor powerplant. The Duquesne Light 
Co., however, submitted the successful bid. 

5. In January 1955 the AEC announced its 
power demonstration reactor program, It 
invited industry to submit proposals for 
atomic powerplant construction and offered 
assistance in the form of waiver of fuel 
charges during early years of operation. In 
addition, necessary research and develop- 
ment would be performed .in AEC labora- 
tories without charge, or at reduced charge. 

6. In March 1955, Commonwealth Edison 
Co. submitted a proposal to the AEC to con- 
struct a 180,000-kilowatt boiling water reac- 
tor powerplant at Dresden without any 
assistance from the Government. The esti- 
mated cost of constructing this plant was 
$45 million. Only $30 million of this amount 
could be justified on an economic basis; 
consequently the members of Nuclear 
Power Group agreed to furnish the remain- 
ing $15 million in the interest of further- 
ing development of electricity by nuclear 
means. Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s share of 
this sum is nearly $3 million. Construction 
commenced at Dresden on November 28, 
1956, and the plant is scheduled to #e in 
operation by 1960. General Electric is build- 
ing the plant under contract with Common- 
wealth. 

7. In Dec€mber 1955, General Ele¢tric an- 
nounced its plans to build a nuclear ‘research 
center at Vallecitos, Calif., and there to con- 
struct a developmental boiling water reactor 
capable of producing steam to drive a 5,000- 
kilowatt turbine generator. ‘ 

In February 1956, General Electrie and 
P. G. & E. announced that an atomic elec- 
tric powerplant would be built at Vallecitos 
as a cooperative project, with P, G. & E. 
providing the electric generating facilities. 

Under AEC Power Reactor License Na..1, 
the Vallecitos plant commenced operatién 
October 24, 1957. It is the first all-privately 
financed atomic-electric powerplant any- 
where. P. G. & E. operates the electric gen- 
erating portion, purchases reactor steam 
from General Electric and assists in the oper- 
ation of the reactor. The experience gained 
at this experimental Vallécitos plant has 
proyed most gratifying and reinforced both 
companies’ belief in the boiling water reac- 
tor as a most promising type for early eco- 
nomic development. 
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8. In December 1956, the AEC announced 
its third-round program, which offered: en- 
couragement for new ‘reactor types in the 
form of financial assistance for research and 
development and a 5-year waiver of certain 
fuel and material charges, The completion 
date for plants under this program was to 
be no later than June 30, 1962. Our com- 
pany sent representatives to Washington to 
learn what part P. G. & E. might undertake 
in this program. The AEC staff indicated 
preference for a reactor. using heavy water 
as moderator (and capable of operating on 
natural uranium fuel), or for large size 
(100,000 kilowatts or more) improved de- 
signs of types already under construction. 

The company investigated the possibilities 
of heavy water, improved boiling water and 
improved pressurized water types for plants 
ranging in capacity from 100,000 to 200,000 
kilowatts. The latter two appeared to be 
the best types which could be completed by 
the target date of June 30, 1962. However, 
it was found that these improved types 
would require expenditure of $5 to $6 mil- 
lion for research and development, and even 
if this were financed by the AEC, the cost 
of constructing a plant at this stage of the 
art would be too great to achieve economic 
power. A contribution of some $15 to $20 
million would be needed in order to bring 
the cost of nuclear power down to the cost 
of power produced in conventioned steam- 
plants in our area. In December 1957 our 
adverse findings were reported to the AEC 
staff. 

9. It then became the company’s purpose 
to attempt to take full advantage of research 
and development already available or under 
way and to reduce the cost of a nuclear plant 
by simplifying its design. Our investigations 
led to a conclusion that the boiling water 
reactor, first tested by the AEC in 1953, was 
the most promising for simplicity of design 
and consequent low capital cost. Moreover, 
favorable operating experience on this type 
was rapidly being accumulated at Argonne 
and Vallecitos. 

We carefully examined the future needs of 
our system and found an impending situa- 
tion in the vicinity of Humboldt Bay which 
appeared to present favorable conditions for 
@ nuclear plant with a capacity of 50,000 or 
60,000 kilowatts. The Humboldt area is 
somewhat isolated and is now supplied by 
two 110,000-volt transmission lines about 
115 miles long, a 14,500-kilowatt steam plant 
in Eureka and a new 100,000-kilowatt steam 
plant on Humboldt Bay. Oil is more expen- 
sive than elsewhere on the P. G. & E. system. 

Additional power will be required for that , 
area in 1962. This could be provided by (1) 
constructing another 115-mile transmission 
line at a cost of about $8 million for the 
line plus another $8 million for steam-gen- 
erating capacity in large system units located 
in the San Francisco Bay region, or (2) a 
conventional 60,000-kilowatt steam unit at 
Humboldt at a cost of about $11 million, or 
(3) a 50,000- to 60,000-kilowatt nuclear unit 
at a capital cost of about $20 million. The 
choice economically is between the conven- 
tional steam unit and the atomic unit at 
Humboldt, but to determine which we must 
look at comparative fuel, operating and 
maintenance costs. - 

The cost of the first fuel core for the atomic 
plant, including all materials and fabricating 
costs except the uranium itself which is 
rented from AEC, will ‘not exceed $3 million. 
The fuel elements will be warranted for a 
life of 10,000 MWD/ton of uranium. The 
second core is estimated at this time to cost 
under $2 million and is expected to achieve 
an exposure of 15,000 MWD/ton. 

Experience in the operation and mainte- 
nance of Vallecitos has led us to believe that 
the atomic unit at Humboldt will have sub- 
stantially the same operating and mainte- 
nance expense, exclusive of fuel, as a conven- 
tional uflit. This represents a substantial 
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reduction in estimated cost compared to 
earlier studies. 

Based on the foregoing capital cost, and 
the expected operating and maintenance ex- 
pense, we estimate the cost of nuclear power, 
with the second core and the current credit 
for plutonium produced by the reactor, to be 
about 8 mills per kilowatt-hour with the 
unit operating at 90-percent capacity factor, 
and having a capability of 60,000 kilowatts. 
As stated earlier, 8-mill power is competitive 
in the Humboldt area. 

We believe the 90-percent capacity factor 
is proper because the nuclear unit should 
produce for the Eureka area and for the sys- 
tem all the kilowatt-hours of which it is 
capable, since the atomic fuel cost is less than 
half that required to generate the same kKilo- 
watt-hours from conventional steam plants. 

P. G. & E. expects to continue to install 
conventional-fired steam units; and since 
their life span will at least equal the Hum- 
boldt atomic unit, that unit should continue 
to operate throughout its life at maximum 
capability. 

These considerations culminated in our 
10th step, notifying Admiral Strauss last 
February that we believed we will achieve 
the goal of economic electricity at the Hum- 
boldt plant. 

Now, it might interest you to review 
briefly the overall electric supply and demand 
situation in the northern and central Cali- 
fornia area served by P.G. & E. 

Prior to 1945 the power supply was essen- 
tially hydroelectric, with steam plants tak- 
ing care of peak demands only, except in dry 
years, when they were required to furnish 
more energy. In 1945 the installed hydro 
capacity was about 2.2 times the capacity in 
steam plants, and the hydro plants generally 
supplied 85 percent of the total annual en- 
ergy requirements. 

The situation changed rapidly in the post- 
war period. In 1952 the total installed ca- 
pacity in steam plants became equal to the 
total hydro capacity, and in 1961 it will be 
14% times the hydro capacity even after the 
addition of five hydro projects now under 
construction with a capacity of 470,500 kilo- 
watts. Under average water conditions 
about 40 percent of the energy then will 
come from hydro and 60 percent from steam 
plants. We expect the 1961 demand onthe 
P. G. & E. system to be about 5% million 
kilowatts and about 30 billion kilowatt- 
hours, with hydro plants supplying 13 bil- 
lion and thermal plants 17 billion. 

We have attempted to forecast power de- 
mands beyond 1961, assuming that growth 
will continue to take place at a rate of 7 
percent per year. If it should do so, the 
1970 load should be about 10 million. kilo- 
watts and 55 billion kilowatt-hours, and the 
1975 load about 14 million kilowatts and 77 
billion kilowatt-hours.. These are tremen- 
dous figures and particularly significant in 
their effect on power to be produced by 
thermal means. 

Our studies indicate that the additional 
hydro energy expected by 1970 might amount 
to about 7 billion kilowatt-hours. Thus, we 
would need 35 billion kilowatt-hours in 
thermal plants by that year. Because of 
limitations on the available hydropower po- 
tential, the 1975 requirement from thermal 
plants would perhaps exceed 50 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. 

This increase in electric energy from 
thermal plants, despite expected increases 
in plant efficiency, would have a tremendous 
impact on fuel requirements. Our current 
fuel requirements, expressed in equivalent 
barrels of oil, amount to about 23 million 
barrels per year. (Actually, natural gas sup- 
lies about two-thirds of the total require- 
ment.) This should increase to sbout 30 
million barrels in 1961. If conventional 
steam plants supplied all the required 
thermal power, the total in 1970 would be 
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about 55 million barrels and in 1975 about 
80 million barrels. re 

The. 1970 requirement is equivalent to 
137,000 barrels of oil each day of the year, 
and the 1975 requirement would equal 220,- 
000 barrels. Even if natural gas could pro- 
vide half the fuel, the steam plants would 
consume the content of a 100,000 barrel 
tanker each day. 

In the early post-war period when oil was 
in short supply and our power demands in- 
creased very rapidly, we investigated the 
possibility of using coal from Utah. We 
designed our new steam plants so they 
could be converted to coal if it should be- 
come necessary. As to economics, we found 
then that burning coal would break even 
with burning oil, when oil is priced at about 
$3 per barrel. 

We now have nuclear power available and 
our studies show that Humboldt Bay atomic 
electricity will break even with conventional 
steam power fuel by $3 oil. Our studies on 
a larger nuclear plant indicate that it could 
become competitive with the most efficient 
steam plants using #3 oil when unit capi- 
tal costs are reduced to about $270 per 
kilowatt. 

Looking ahead to the needs of our own 
area and assuming that demands for pow- 
er will continue to increase as they have 
during the past decade, we believe that 
there should be~one or more large nuclear 
plants in operation by 1965. What will hap- 
pen thereafter will depend on how rapidly 
nuclear plant costs are brought down and 
on the future prices of oil and gas. The 
odds indicate that nuclear plants should 
predominate in meeting requirements for 
energy. 

As we see it, nuclear power is an eventual 
must for the industry but its use will ad- 
vance most rapidly in areas where thermal 
power is necessary and fuel costs are now or 
are likely to become high. We believe that 
the role of individual utilities is to keep 
abreast of scientific and technical advances, 
to participate in such advances as far as 
possible, to weigh the potential economic 
advantages of nuclear power and to expedite 
the construction of nuclear plants wherever 
possible. 

It is only through repetitive construction 
that capital costs can be lowered, and pres- 
ent costs must be brought down on a wide 
front. 

The electric utility industry isa dynamic 
industry. Throughout its history it has 
kept its eyes on the future and its interest 
in pioneering every possibility that might 
lead to increased efficiency and dependabil- 
ity of its resources and its public services. 

Our*company has had a history of many 
firsts in the development of the electric 
utility industry. We welcomed the oppor- 
tunities we have had during these past few 
years to engage in atomic r h and de- 
velopment. We believe we can continue to 
drive costs down even further as we go 
along and we are committed to the course 
that we believe will lead us most rapidly 
to the destiny of the atomic age power 
company. 





Mrs. Ewilda Robinson 
¥ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent passing of Mrs. Ewilda Robin- 
son, wife of the late Senator Joe T. 
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Robinson, brought sorrow’ to 


Members of Congress, some of whom “a 


served with her distinguished husband, 
They appreciated not only the Senator's 
notable service, but Mrs. Robinson's own 
gracious part in the leadership of an 
eventful period in this Nation’s history. 
The people of Arkansas were gratefy] 
for Mrs. Robinson’s contribution to the 
civic and political life of the State. The 
editorial tribute to her in the Arkansas 
Gazette on August 9 well expresses our 
feelings, and under leave to extend my 
Sc I include the editorial as fo}. 
ows: 
Mrs..EwILDA RosInson 


For more than 30 years Ewilda Miller 


Robinson lived close to the key events in 
the developing history of this country, 

As the wife of the late Joe T. Robinson, 
she stayed in the background. But she 
was his confidant and constant companion 
in the long journey from Lonoke that took 
him to positions of major influence in na- 
tional affairs. 

In her quiet latter years of widowhood, 
when she served as postmaster at Little 
Rock, she maintained the personal assogia< 
tions that had been developed in her 
band's career as Congressman, Governor, 
United States Senator, Senate majority 
leader, and vice presidential candidate. She 
could count three Presidents as personal 
friends, along with virtually every other key 
figure who played a part upon the national 
stage during her eventful years. 

Arkansas mourns her passing. 3 





Let’s Prohibit Travel by Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE¢- 
orp I wish to include the text of a state- 
ment I prepared for delivery coincident 
with the eonsideration of H. R. 13670, 
the bill which our House Foreign Affairs” 
Committee unanimously ordered Tre- 
ported. 

This bill permits the Secretary of 


State to prohibit travel by Communist — 


agents, saboteurs and spies, and is of the 
utmost importanee to our national 
security. 

I sincerely hope this bill will be 
brought up for consideration soon. 1 
strongly urge, Mr. Speaker, that this bill 
be scheduled for action before the Con- 
gress adjourns: ; 

I urge immediate passage of H. R. 13670, 
the bill unanimously ordered reported by 


the Foreign Affairs Committee, which péef- 


mits the Secretary of State to prohibit travel 
by Communist agents, saboteurs and spies. 


Without this legislation there is a serious. — 
Under ee 


recent Supreme Court ¢ecisions there would 


loophole in our security laws. 
be no means whereby the Secretary of State 









movement. oe 
The United States is spending billions 
dollars for its defense and further we 
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of dollars for foreign aid. We have millions 
of our boys under arms sworn to protect the 
ity of the United States. On the other 
pand, if this legislation is not enacted, we 
~ are faced with @ situation in which persons 
may go abroad to subvert and thwart the 
foreign policy of the United States and to 
stir up trouble against nations friendly to 
us. It is a necessity. - 

The bill grants authority to the Secretary 
of State to plug this loophole. At the same 
time, it insures maximum protection for the 
rights of our citizens under the Constitu- 
tion. It provides for both administrative 
pearings and judicial review of those hear- 
ings and of passport denials by the Secretary 
of State. 

The bill which is before the House was 
perfected after a thoroughgoing analysis by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We tried 
to strike the best compromise between the 
rights of the individual and the security of 
the United States. I do not think that any- 
one can criticize it as an infringement of 
individual rights, since we were most care- 
ful ‘to prescribe procedural safeguards. 

The bill itself is in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Passport Act of 1926. The first 
section makes congressional findings with 
respect to the danger of the international 
Communist movement to the security of our 
homeland. It emphasizes the fact that the 
Communists use couriers as a principal 
means of carrying directives and orders of 
the party. These couriers frequently carry 
their messages in their minds in order to 
prevent detection. The granting of author- 
ity to deny passports to such couriers is 
essential to our ‘security system. Section 5 
makes specific reference to the use of travel 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

Section 6 is the operative section, granting 
the authority to the Secretary of State to 
deny passports. The persons who are sub- 
ject to such denial are Communist members, 
affiliates of the Commiunist Party, and per- 
sons knowingly engaged in activities intend- 
ed to further the international Communist 
movement. In all cases, however, the Secre- 
tary of State must also find that the activities 
or presence abroad of the individuals con- 
cerned would be harmful to the security of 
the United States. This is a double-barrelled 
finding and will insure that innocent persons 
will not be subject to having a passport de- 
nied on capricious grounds. 

Section 7 of the bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State to require the applicant for a’ 
passport to sign an affidavit concerning mem- 
bership in the Communist Party and support 
of the international Communist miovement. 

Section 8 provides for an administrative 
hearing of any proposed denial of a passport. 
Purther, it provides for judicial review of the 

’ hearing and denial of a passport. 


This legislation is in the best interests of 
the United States, and I urge every Member 
of ue to give it his wholehearted 





The American Merchant Marine in War 
and Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 
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South America. While it is true that 
such companies could not exist with- 
out the aid of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, the cost of such aid is indeed 
small when compared with the benefits 
to the public, both in war and peace. 
The exploits of our merchant fleet in 
war can easily be told, but the less tan- 
gible, but at least equally important, is 
its peacetime function of maintaining 
good relations with our neighbors 
throughout the world through the reg- 
ular presence of our fine ships with the 
high type of service they render. I ask 
leave to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing story of the Contribution of Grace 
Line in World- War II, by Mr. Frederic P. 
Sands: 
CONTRIBUTION OF GRACE LINE IN WORLD 
War II 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 


Grace Line, as it is known today, began its 
history of providing ocean transportation be- 
tween the Americas more than 100 years ago. 
The line’s origins came in an era which 
marked the beginning of the tremendous 
physical and economic development of the 
United States.. Latin America, the other 
integral part of the Western Hemisphere, 
was in proportionate degree, feeling the same 
growing pains, for the lands of the southern 
continent were becoming increasingly aware 
that the boundless natural resources they 
possessed, overabundant for their own use, 
could be exported in return for the finished 
goods needed to spur their own industrial 
growth. 

The foundation of a regular service be- 
tween the Americas was laid with the use 
of the efficient sailing ships Known as down 
easters. They made many trips, for the 
Grace organization, around the Horn to the 
west coast of South America, and on to the 
Pacific Northwest of the United States. By 
1890, the down easter had become as anti- 
dated as its predecessor, the clipper ship. 
Grace, sensing the urgnt need for speed and 
an increase in the tonnage carried per ship 
to handle the requirements for trade and 
travel between the Americas, turned from 
sailing a to steamers. In 1892, its first 
steamship the Coya was acquired. With its 
gross tonnage of 4,600 the Coya was almost 
twice as large a ship as the experts had said 
could be gainfully employed in this trade. 
However, so great was the demand, that in 
the opening years of the 20th century, Grace 
continued to add to its fleet, increase the 
frequency of sailings, and build or acquire 
ships of a substantially greater size, 

Grace Line, by 1912, was carrying 150,000 
tons of cargo on 22 sailings, and was offering 
a service equal to that of its combined com- 
petitors. Long in the forefront of those who 

(had been urging the completion of the Pan- 

ama Canal, the line prepared to take advan- 
tage of/its opening by establishing a freight 
service between Atlantic and Pacifie ports 
of the United States. The ships to be used 
were the Santa Clara, the Santa Cruz, the 
Santa Catalina, and the Santa Cecilia, the 
first ships to carry the Santa prefix which 
ever since has been associated with Grace 
Line. The canal also meant an immeas- 
urable increase in the travel potentials be- 
tween the Americas, and in recognition of 
this fact, Grace ordered the building. of its 
first four passenger ships—the Santa Ana, 
the Santa Elisa, the Santa Luisa, and the 
Santa Teresa for service on the route from 
New York to the west coast of South Amer- 
ica. 

The first of these sister ships, capable of 
carrying 100 passengers, and 5,400 tons of 
cargo, had just sailed to inaugurate the new 
service when the United States entered World 
War I. Grace Line made the first contribu- 

tion to its country in time of national emer- 
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gency in the form of a large modern fleet 
sailing under the American flag and equipped 
to serve either in the theaters of war or over 
its own trade routes which were vital to the 
national economy as well as the prosecution 
of the war. A number of its ships did not 
return to peacetime duties: the Corocoro, 
Cacique, and Charcas, were lost by enemy 
action; the Chincha was turned over to the 
Italians, and the Curaca was a casualty in the 
great Halifax explosion. 

In the years after the First World War, the 
Line greatly expanded its intercoastal service 
and its operations between United States At- 
lantic ports and the West Coast of South 
America, as well as instituting a new service 
from United States gulf ports to Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. Its final 
expansion in this era took place in 1938 
when it entered the Caribbean trade. These 
years also noted an increasing attention to 
passenger travel. Many United States firms 
were establishing branches or business con- 
nections in these countries while tourists 
were learning of the great variety of attrac- 
tions which existed in their own hemisphere. 
Latin Americans, on the other hand, having 
come in closer contact with the United States 
during the war, were eager to cement the 
business and social relations they had made. 
As a result, Grace Line built four medium-size 
passenger ships—the Santa Barbara, Santa 
Maria, Santa Inez, and Santa Rita in the late 
1920’s, followed in 2 years by the fine passen- 
ger liner, the Santa Clara, and this program 
culminated in 1932 with the building of 4 lux- 
ury liners, the sister ships, Santa Elena, Santa 
Lucia, Santa Paula, and Santa Rosa. These 
ships of 17,000 tons displacement, carried 
225-passengers, and had a cargo capacity in 
excess of 5,000 tons. Their service speed was 
20 knots. An important aspect of these four 
sisters, was the extent to which national de- 
fense features were incorporated in their 
design and construction. The value of these 
features was to become very evident only a 
few years after the ships began their careers. 

As Grace Line increased its fleet and its 
services, it also developed a shore establish- 
ment which provided expert representation 
in the fields of operation and freight and 
passenger traffic in many United States ports, 
and in the countries of Latin America which 
the Line served. Many of those who served 
in these offices had had broad experience in 
ocean transportation, since it had long been 
the policy of the Line to give its personnel 
as varied a training as possible. A substantial 
percentage of its employees had served an 
apprenticeship aboard a Santa, and then 
progressed through many phases of the line’s 
activities such, as claims, freight billing, 
freight solicitation, passenger traffic, and 
terminal operations. With the clouds of war 
darkening the horizons in the late 1930's, 
the quality of its ships, and the versatility of 
its employees were to be, in a short space of 
time, the measurement of Grace Line’s service 
to the Nation in World War II. 


SERVICE AT SEA 


The record of accomplishments begins 
first with the story of the Four Sisters and 
their fine companion the Santa Clara, and 
it is particularly appropriate to observe here, 
that at the outbreak of war, they comprised 
almost one-sixth of the total number of 
American ships ready for speedy conversion 
to troop transports. 

The Santa Paula began her work even be- 
fore Pearl Harbor when she sailed to west 
Africa a week before December 7, carrying 
500 technicians and 2,000 tons of equipment 
for setting up the vital air ferry bases. She 
was no longer a neutral when she arrived 
at Dakar, and with ominous significance, 
her mission and whereabouts were an- 
nounced over the Berlin radio, Later she 
took part in the invasion of north Africa, 
and was a part of the first convoy to Sicily. 
As the European invasion progressed, the 
Santa Paula was in regular service between 
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the United States, England, and Europe, in- 
terrupted only by a 4 months’ mission to 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. In all, she 
traveled more than 237,000 nautical miles 
carrying thousands of tons of military sup- 
plies and more than 100,000 combat troops, 
prisoners of war, Red Cross personnel, and 
essential civilians. Before returning to 
peacetime sailings, she concluded her Gov- 
ernment service with war bride voyages. 
After reconversion in 1946, the Santa Paula 
made almost 300 voyages covering more than 
a million and a half miles over her essential 
trade route between New York, the Carib- 
bean, and South America. In 1958, she con- 
cludes her Grace Line service after 26 years, 
giving place to a new Santa Paula building 
at Newport News, Va. 

The second of the Four Sisters, the Santa 
Rosa, was jut as busy in the service of her 
country. In the tense early days of global 
warfare, when ships were sent to strange 
little-known ports around the world, the 
Santa Rosa took part in the first troop move- 
ment to the South Pacific. Not long later, 
she arrived in Egypt with some of the tanks 
that were to stem Rommel’s drive. Hasten- 
ing back around the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Santa Rosa participated in the invasion 
of north Africa, the Sicilian landings, and 
was at St. Tropez during the invasion of 
southern France. Manned like the Santa 
Paula with much of the staff that had op- 
erated her in peacetime, the Santa Rosa also 
completed a long and honorable war service, 
and then after reconversion. joined her 
sister ship in 12 years of successful postwar 
operation. She too has a replacement, the 
new Santa Rose, scheduled for delivery in 
mid-1958. 

These two of the Four Sisters were the 
fortunate ones for they went through the 
war without serious damage, although they 
were repeatedly exposed to every danger that 
war, the weather, and the ocean, can bring. 
The others were not so fortunate. 

In August 1942, the Santa Lucia was ac- 
quired by the United States Navy and com- 
missioned as the U. S. S. Leedstown. (AP 
73). Due to the urgent need for troop 
transports, she was pressed into service with 
very little training for the north African 
invasion. Including her commanding offi- 
cer, Lt. Comdr. Duncan Cook (USNR), not 
a single officer or crewman aboard was in 
the Regular Navy. She left Clyde, Scotland, 
on October 26, 1942, as part of a large con- 
voy. On November 6, the ships passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and on their 
second day in the Mediterranean they sus- 
tained a 45-minute attack by the Luftwaffe. 
The Leedstown was one of those hit, receiv- 
ing a torpedo hit astern which left her 
with no steering control and flooding aft. 
Early on the morning of November 9, the 
convoy proceeded ahead, leaving the Leeds- 
town with a British corvette as an escort. 
About noon that day, the Leedstown was 
attacked again and hit by two aerial tor- 
pedoes on the starboard side. Ten minutes 
later, the order came to abandon ship. The 
corvette received a number of survivors, 
while other passenger and crew members 
made their way ashore through dangerous 
surf where they were rescued by natives and 
a United States Coast Guard landing party. 
The former Santa Lucia went down shortly 
afterwards about 12 miles from. Algiers. 
Happily, of those on board only 2 were killed, 
and 6 were missing in the attacks and sink- 
ing. 

The last of the “Four Sisters,” the Santa 
Elena, had seen varied service on two war 
fronts, when, in October 1943, she began a 
routine troop carrying voyage from Boston 
to the United Kingdom. After discharging, 
the ship was taken over temporarily by the 
British Admiralty for a special trip to the 
Mediterranean. On November 9, she was in 
convoy for Naples with 1,900 Canadian troops 
and 100 Canadian nurses aboard. Suddenly, 
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off Philippeville, Algiers, there was an: aerial 
attack, and at 6:30 p. m. the Santa Elena 
was struck amidships by an aerial bomb. 
Within 3 minutes the entire engineroom 
was flooded and all passengers were ordered 
to the boats. 

Despite the darkness and heavy wind, rain 
and swells, the ship was abandoned in good 
order. A Matson liner, the steamship Monte- 
rey, moved in close for the rescue, and her 
boats, as well as those of the Santa Elena, 
manned by merchant crews, transferred all 
passengers without loss of life. Later the 
Santa Elena, with only her crew aboard, was 
taken in tow by a destroyer bound for Phil- 
ippeville. While en route, she began to settle 
more swiftly by the stern until, although 
inside the breakwater, Capt. William Renaut, 
on the bridge with water only a few feet 
away, was forced to order the crew to aban- 
don ship. Minutes afterwards, her bow shot 
into the air, and the Santa Elena was at 
the bottom of the harbor. 

Companion ship to the “Four Sisters” was 
the Santa Clara. Built only 3 years earlier, 
she was very close to the 4 in terms of 
size, speed, and capacity for passengers and 
cargo. 1944 was to mark the third succes- 
sive year that a well-known “Santa” ship be- 
came a victim of the war. On June 7, 1944, 
at 7:57 a. m., 1 day after D-Day at Nor- 
mandy, the Santa Clara, now the United 
States Army transport Susan B. Anthony, 
was leading a convoy toward the shores of 
France. Exactly 2 hours and 13 minutes 
later she disappeared beneath the water, 
without a single loss of life, although on 
board at the time were 2,705 persons—2,327 
combat troops and a complement of 40 of- 
ficers and 348 crew members. . 

All messes had just finished feeding the 
crew and “roops when, without warning, the 
Santa Clara was lifted from the water and 
bogged by a violent explosion amidships. 
All power was lost throughout the ship; the 
steering gear was unusable, and’ the rudder 
indicator was jammed hard left. The ship 
veered left and lost way. In the engine- 
room, the main condenser head had rup- 
tured, auxiliary steam lines were broken and 
the engineroom began to flood filling the 
room with steam. Nos. 4 and 5 holds and the 
shaft alley flooded, and a _ considerable 
amount of the main deck buckled. Capt. 
Thomas L. Gray signaled that the ship had 
been mined and requested nearby ships to 
come alongside to take off troops. The 
U. S. S. Pinto, the H. M. S. Mendip, the 
H. M. S. Norborough, the H. M. S. Rupert, 
and the LCI’s 489 and 496 courageously came 
alongside at intervals and at great risk from 
smoke, flames, and the heavy list of the 
Susan B. Anthony, taking off troops, who 
with perfect discipline, moved about the 
ship as directed to minimize the list. By 
9:55 a. m., the list was so heavy that all 
craft were cleared from the ship’s side. The 
port side of the ship was almost entirely 
awash and only 20 of the crew and the cap- 
tain remained at Nos. 2 and 3 hatches. The 
captain ordered the men to get into the 
water and swim directly away from the ves- 
sel. At about 10 a. m. he followed. The 
Susan B, Anthony disappeared at 10:10 a. m. 
As a later commentary on the sinking, Cap- 
tain Gray recommended naval recognition 
for 22 of his officers and men, and the Navy 
in a move said to be unique, accepted each 
and every recommendation, awarding 22 
medals. 

Three of Grace Line's five passenger ships 
were casualties of the war, but their story 
is only a part.of the heroic and valuable 
contribution of its seagoing personnel.- Its 
freighters, too, sailed hundreds of voyages 
from the United States to every war zone, 
and in accomplishing their vital tasks suf- 
fered severely. The Santa Rita, and the 
Santa Elisa, were sisters and twins delivered 
in 1941 within 43 days of one another. 
They were the latest of the United States 


Maritime Commissipn’s C-2-type cargo ships, 
They had barely begun a peacetime service 
when they were called to war, for these new 


and efficient cargo carriers were desperately : 


needed. 
The Santa Rita, hastily armed, was loaded 


“with material to aid the fight against Rom- 
mel as he drew closer to Alexandria and 


Cairo. Proceeding without convoy around 
the Cape of Good Hope, she discharged her 
urgent cargo at Port Sudan and Suez. Re. 
tracing her route, she was less than a week 
from home when on July 9, at 11:15 a.m, 
she was torpedoed. As she settled fast alj 
hands abandoned ship. Shortly afterwards, 
a German submarine appeared and de. 
manded that the master, Capt. Henry L, 
Stephenson, come aboard. After the trans. 
fer had been made, the Santa Rita, which 
was giving up slowly, was shelled by the 
submarine’s forward gun. At 3:25 p. m, 
punished beyond endurance, she finally 
sank. For the survivors there lay in store; 
A prison camp for the captain, 8 days at sea 
for 2 lifeboats and 17 days for a third be- 
fore their rescue was effected. Deep in the 
engine room of the Santa Rita were the 
bodies of four who were trapped and killed 
by the first expiosion. Happily, Captain 
Stephenson survived his years in a prison 
camp, and returned home safely to a well- 
earned retirement. 

The Santa Rita’s twin, the Santa Elisa, at 
this time, lay at a Welsh port loading high- 
octane gas, munitions, and food supplies for 
the relief of Malta. On August 10, she was 
a member of a convoy passing Gibraltar and 
preparing to run the gantlet to Malta. For 
the next 2 days, the ships endured a series of 
vicious attacks from submarines, high-level 
and dive bombers. Early on the third day, 
in the half-light before sunrise, a torpedo 
struck the Sante Elisa with mortal swiftness, 
A sheet’ of water and a mass of flames coy- 
ered the ship’s emtire foredeck. There was 
little left for the crew to do but to abandon 
her and await rescue. A destroyer picked 
them up, and they watched as, half afloat, 
she was attacked by the day’s first dive- 


bombers. Then, two bombs on the afterdeck _ 


brought a final explosion, and she sank be- 


neath the waves. She and her crew had per- ~ 


formed heroically, and their efforts were not 
in vain, for the remnants of the convoy sailed 
into Malta’s harbor to be greeted by cheers 
and prayerful thanks. 

It was not only the troop transports and 
the new cargo ships which had their stories 
of dangers and accomplishments. To keep 
the war effort of the United States going, 
and to maintain its economy at home, many 
a freighter that had served a lifetime at sea 
was pressed into service to maintain the life 
lines of trade between the Americas. Among 
thees ships were the Lara, Falcon, Tachird, 
and Cacique, whose average age was 25 years. 
Small, slow, 9-knot vessels with a limited 
cruising range, nevertheless, they delivered 
materials necessary to Latin America, and 
on the return voyage brought bauxite and 
other strategic materials, in addition to filling 
a fair percentage of the United States coffee 
cup with coffee from Venezuela and Colom- 
bia. Operating in their own restricted cit 
cuit, a backwash in the mainstream of men 
and supplies flowing over the transa 
and transpacific routes, these ships 
by Grace Line personnel, played their role f@ 
from war zones, but never far from ; 


for the -Atlantic coast of the United States, 


and the Caribbean were the hunting grounds 
of a host of enemy submarines. 


To lessen these dangers, these ships and ~— 


the many others Grace Line operated during 
the war on its old trade routes, sailed ¢ 
New Orleans, a move that more than 
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The Tachira was torpedoed and sunk off 
Yucatan, on July 12, 1942, her 32 survivors, 
led by Capt. Svere N. Gram, making shore 
safely after 4 days at sea in lifeboats. 

Grace Line ships, together with their per- 
sonnel, compiled a long and honorable war 
record, and yet there was still another con- 
tribution from the seagoing side of the line, 
for a number of its ships sold to or acquired 
by the Army and Navy, saw duty in many 
capacities. The fact that they were avail- 
able and were equipped for ready conversion 
to other uses, highlights, in another manner, 
the importance of having a modern American 
merchant marine. For example, the Santa 
Barbara became the U. 8. S. McCawley, and 
served as Adm. Kelly Turner's flagship in the 
south Pacific; the Santa Teresa and the Santa 
Cecilia both became Army hospital ships, and 


“the Santa Inez became the hydrographic ship, 
. the U.S. S. Bowditch, 


SERVICE ASHORE 


The tale of ships, and the men who 
manned and defended them, is an absorbing 
one, but equally so are the exploits of their 
counterparts, the terminals and the person- 
nel that handle the complex shore opera- 
tions. The shoreside story is one of aston- 
ishing accomplishments. One hundred and 
eighty-two of Grace Line’s salaried personnel 
were in Government service. These included 
four vice presidents: C. C. Mallory, James 
E. Magner, George Leovy, and Edgar A. 
Eyre; William B. Freer, Chicago office man- 
ager; port captain, Thomas Blau; and many 
others drawn from all levels in the company. 
Those that remained with what assistance 
they could find, would have found even 
Grace Line’s peacetime services hard to con- 
duct properly. Instead they were given far 
greater tasks, for, at the height of the war, 
they handled as general or subagents, a 
total of 154 ships—seven times the number 
before Pearl Harbor. Instead of operating 
ships from New York, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Houston, Los Angeles, and Seattle,- 
it was necessary to receive and dispatch ships 
from every deepwater port in the United 
States, and many in Canada. Since there 
could not be offices in every port, each de- 
partment involved in sending a ship to sea 
had to have traveling representatives to serv- 
ice this huge fleet. In quieter days, the 
personnel of Grace Line was concerned with 
one area of operations—the Caribbean, and 
the west coast. of South and _ Central 
America. With the demands of war, they 
kept track of ships not only in this area, 
but in 1 year’s example: 17 Alaskan ports; 
§ on the east coast of South America; 12 
Places in Africa; 21 in the British Isles; 6 in 
Italy; 15 in the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and 
India; 12 in Australia; 3 in New Zealand; 
and such out-of-the-way places as Iceland, 
Murmansk; the Solomons, Ellice, Samoa, 
Tonga, Cook, and the Society Islands. 

It would have been a great boon to the 
Shoreside operations of Grace Line, in the 
United States, if the experienced personnel 
of the offices in Latin America could have 
been utilized. They, however, were just as 
busy as their associates in the north. These 
Offices from the Canal Zone down to Val- 
paraiso, Chile, represented the War Shipping 
Administration, handled the cargoes from 
the States of items essential to the mainte- 
nance of Latin America’s production and 
manufacturing status and loaded the ships 
with the vital raw materials and products 
of this area. In several instances, they set 
hew records in 


loading. In many cases, they 
Were able to aid in projects designed to in- 
erease port efficiency; for example, at a de- 
velopment cost of $250 million, Ecuadorean 


Cargoes were loaded at the river mouth port - 


ss” 
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of Puna rather than up the Guayas River 
where the tide factor delayed operations and 
even restricted deep draft ships from pick- 
ing up strategic cargoes. This change clipped 
a day from every ship’s schedule. 

The importance to the war effort of Latin 
American raw materials is difficult to over- 
stress. Balsa, imported only from Central 
and South America is a story in itself. 
That wood, strangely freakish, is light 
enough to permit a man to carry a bundle 
of it twice his own height and girth with 
ease, yet its tensile strength and buoyancy 
makes it invaluable in airplane and liferaft 
construction. . Tin, formerly imported from 
the Far East, was replaced with Bolivian tin 
concentrates shipped largely via Grace Line 
to Texas City, Tex., to be processed in a new 
smelter, the first of its kind in the country. 
Quinine has a principal South American 
source in the bark of the cinchona tree. 
Nitrates, copper, vanadium, lead, walfram, 
and tungsten, all produced in this atea, were 
vital to the United States—more than a mil- 
lion tons were shipped yearly. 

Since the early days of Grace operations in 
Latin America, a cardinal principle had been 
the extensive utilization of nationals in the 
offices and terminal work of the line. Many 
of these citizens of countries in which 
Grace is located had risen to positions of 
responsibility. This proved as valuable a 
wartime condition as it had been a peace- 
time policy, for with many of its United 
States citizens called home to war, the line 
was able to rely completely on the compe- 
tence and broad training of those left to 
man the offices in the southern continent. 

Complementing the work record away 
from heme, are the stories that-are told of 
terminal operations in the United States. 
For example, at piers 57 and 58, North River, 
N. Y., where 4 ships were designed to 
be berthed, as many as 8 could be found. 
Since 75 percent of all cargoes were delivered 
by lighter, this.meant that each ship was 
literally surrounded by lighters in all stages, 
of loading and discharging. On the piers 
themselves, personnel would be solving a 
variety of problems with 1 ship loading, 1 
discharging, 1 fueling, 1 repairing, 1 taking 
stores, and 1 awaiting convoy. Each had 
different needs, but inherent in each was 
urgency. The know-how of Grace’s Huron 
Stevedoring, and its 1,200 employees, long- 
shoremen, as well as supervisory personnel 
was strained to the utmost by the quantity 
of: work to be done and the-fact that much 
of the cargo to be handled was unfamiliar 
to them. It is a great tribute to them that 
in one 12-month period, they handled a mil- 
lion and a half tons of cargo. The experi- 
ence of this terminal force served the Navy 
well, for each month, eight Navy Seabee 
officers trained under the stevedore bosses in 
charge of each ship. On more than one 
occasion, the War Shipping Administration 
took pictures of the deckload on a ship at 
a Grace Line pier to prove what could be 
accomplished when it was necessary. To 
cite only one instance of unorthodox situa- 
tions, a single piece of cable, 31 miles long, 
arrived coiled and draped over five flatcars. 
To get it on board took 40 hours of tedious 
work hauling it foot by foot over the ship’s 
side and coiling it down in huge circles in 
the hatch. 

Far across the continent, Grace Line’s 
Pacific coast division was being tested to 
the utmost. The submarine menace had 
diverted many strategic materials from east 
coast destinations up the longer but safer 
route of the Pacific coast, and there was a 
similar increase in southbound cargoes. Dur- 
ing the years 1943-44, the line serviced 373 
ships, out of the Pacific Northwest, 655 from 
the San Francisco area and 648 from Los 
Angeles and San Diego, a total of 1,676. 
This was 30 percent of all Grace Line’s war- 
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time operations. Yn San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, at Grace_Line’s pier 35, 250 ships 
with 1,300 berthing days were accommodated 
in 1944-45, and the total for all types of ton- 
nage handled from 1942-45 aggregated more 
than 3 million tons. Its Pacific coast steve- 
doring department earned an enviable repu- 
tation for speed and efficiency and because 
of its modern equipment and personnel 
trained to handle not only cargo, but pas- 
sengers, pier 35 often witnessed many an 
unusual sight, such as the Queen Elizabeth 
on one side, and on the other, one of the old 
coal-burning ships from the Mediterranean. 
Many of Grace Line’s own ships, as troop 
transports, visited their home pier—on these 
smaller ships of Grace Line’s passenger fleet, 
168,000 passengers were carried from 1942 
to 1946. Among the many tributes received, 
was a letter of commendation awarded by 
Major General Kells, chief of the San Fran- 
cisco Port of Embarkation. 


AFTER- SERVICE—-LOOKING AHEAD 


V-J Day had scarcely come and gone, with 
its celebrations and prayers, than Grace be- 
gan to think again in terms of peacetime 
trade and travel. As soon as they could be 
released from the pleasant task of bringing 
home the troops, the Santa Rosa and Santa 
Paula, the two of the “Four Sisters’’ that had 
survived, were taken to Newport News, Va., 
for reconversion. Early in 1946, they re- 
turned to the peaceful pursuits of carrying 
passengers and cargoes between New York, 
the Caribbean and South America. They 
were among the very first American passen- 
ger ships to open the great postwar travel era. 

Grace Line had acquired 9 C-2 freighters 
that were just being built and had them com- 
pleted with changes which permitted them to 
carry 52 passengers in air-conditioned com- 
fort, as well as their normal volume of cargo. 
To the Santa freighters that survived, were 
added some additional 5 new war-built cargo 
ships. By 1947, the line had its services over 
inter-American trade routes in full operation. 

Today, 12 years after the rebirth of com- 
mercial ocean transportation, Grace Line 
ships can point to more than 22 million miles 
that they have sailed, postwar, carrying 
hundreds of thousands of passengers and 
millions of tons of cargoes over the essential 
trade routes of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Grace Line fleet has grown to 33; the largest 
number of Santa ships in its history. Except 
for the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, now 
being replaced, all of its ships are under 20 
years.of age. More frequent and better serv- 
ice for travelers, and importers and exporters 
is being provided than ever before in its 
history. In addition, in January 1956, Grace 
Line signed a fleet replacement program with 
the Federal Maritime Administration which, 
at an overall cost, at that time, of $286 mil- 
lion, guaranteed that the ships that fly the 
Grace house flag in the years to come will be 
of the newest, most modern, and efficient 
type. As further proof of its confidence in 
the useful service of the American Merchant 
Marine to the Nation, Grace Line sought to 
inaugurate a new essential trade route be- 
tween the Great Lakes, and the St. Lawrence 
River ports, and the Caribbean. 

In 1958, as in 1917 and 1941, Grace Line 
operates a fine fleet of American-flag ships 


‘through the medium of trained and experi- 


enced terminal and office personnel, working 
with the most modern equipment, modern 
technology can provide. Utilizing research 
and the new complex data processing ma- 
chines,.it strives to offer the finest in peace- 
time ocean transportation; endeavoring to do 
so with the maximum efficiency and at the 
lowest cost. At the same time, Grace Line 
stands ready, as it has twice before, to meet 
the demands that any national emergency 
may require of it. 
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Need for Strong Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
filicting arguments that now assail the 
ears of Members of Congress following 
the defeat of the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives labor bill on Monday of this week 
indicate the confusion prevailing in the 
minds of the general public as regards 
the merit of this bill. In my opinion its 
proponents had exactly that purpose in 
mind when it was introduced—to push 
through a bill that seemingly moved in 
the direction of labor control but. in 
practice would do little more than slap 
racketeering leaders on the wrist. I am 
for strong legislation that will effect the 
elimination of the reprehensible prac- 
tices exposed by the McClellan commit- 
tee, and I shall oppose every attempt 
which may be made to distract the pub- 
lic’s attention from the real need in this 
field. 

As so often happens, our hometown pa- 
pers are usually closer to the real issues 
than our metropolitan dailies, as wit- 
ness the exceptionally fine editorial taken 
from August 19 issue of the Daily Local 
News of West Chester, Pa., which I have 
included with these remarks, as follows: 

LABOR BILL DOWN THE DRAIN 


A scandalized Nation, shocked by some of 
the goings-on in the top ranks of organized 
labor as revealed less than a year ago by a 
Senate investigating committee, can sit back 
now and resume twiddling its thumbs. 

Talk about Congress legislating to curb 
labor unions’ top brass was just that—talk. 
The House yesterday defeated the Kennedy- 
Ives labor reform bill which 2 months earlier 
had been passed by the Senate by a vote of 
88 to 1. 

So much confusion prevailed in regard to 
this bill and so much delay marked its rough 
road through Congress that many people 
who took time to learn about it are at a 
loss to know what happened between the 
time it was first introduced and yesterday's 
House vote. One of the puzzling features 
is to be found in the fact that leading labor 
officials supported the bill, while many busi- 
ness leaders who are directly affected by 
labor abuses opposed it. 

The explanation for this situation lies not 
in what the bill might have accomplished, 
but wherein it failed to do what needed to 
be done. The so-called labor reforms were 
of a minimum kind. Such a measure nat- 
urally would be welcomed by those leaders 
who want little or no restraints. Business- 
men who must deal with these leaders want 
a bill that will compel them to meet the 
same standards as they, the Nation’s busi- 
nessmen, must meet. 

It is reported that the Senate pushed 
through this bill on the grounds that it was 
this or none. As a matter of fact it was 
approved in the space of 1 week, hardly time 
for so important a piece of legislation to be 
studied and debated. One Senator deplored 
the little time given to analyzing a piece of 
legislation of such magnitude. 

But the lapse ef time between Senate ap- 
proval and Houes action (2 months) and the 
fact the bill came to a vote in the last-minute 
rush of pehding adjournment sounded its 
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death knell. Another point to bear in mind 
is that such controversial legislation is never 
popular in an election year. 

The merits and shortcomings of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor bill could be debated for 
weeks, but one point most people would agree 
on and that is that reason and justice de- 
mand ample time be given for debate and 
analysis of this type of legislation. It has 
no place on the tail end of, a legislative 
docket. 

In all fairness to management, legislation 
must be enacted which will correct the evils 
and abuses of organized labor as bared to 
the public in recent months. Congress failed 
to meet this obligation at this session. It 
remains for the next Congress to do so. 





President’s Veto of Appropriation Bill 
With Funds for Veterans and Post 
Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that we shall shortly be con- 
sidering once more the independent of- 
fices appropriations bill, under unani- 
mous censent I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp my newsletter of August 
11, 1958, which deals with the President’s 
veto of this. bill. The newsletter fol- 
lows: 





Captror. COMMENTS 


(By Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 


PRESIDENT VETOES APPROPRIATION BILL WITH 
FUNDS FOR VETERANS AND POST OFFICES 


President Eisenhower this week vetoed the 
independent offices appropriations bill. The 
measure carries funds for 17 of the inde- 
pendent Federal agencies, including the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. By far the largest 
portion of the nearly $6 billion in the bill 
was budgeted for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and provided increases in funds for 
veteran hospitalization, pensions, and the 
construction of veterans hospitals, including 
the new hospital at Nashville. In the budget 
for the General Services Administration 
there were funds for new post offices and 
Federal buildings in many districts through- 
out the United States. 

In his veto message the President objected 
to a provision of the bill which required the 
Federal Government to make a half-billion- 
dollar deposit in the retirement fund for 
Federal employees. Federal employees are 
not covered by social security—instead they 
have their own retirement plan and con- 
tribute a pefcentage of their pay to the re- 
tirement fund. The Government is sup- 
posed to match this contribution. It has 
not been doing so, however, and is now some 
$18 billion in arrears—not counting the loss 
of interest which would have been earned 
if the Government had made its contribu- 
tion to the fund. It can well be 
what an outcry would arise if a private 
corporation or labor union were guilty. of 
such a practice in the operation of a pensio: 
plan. . 

Although it was realized that the Govern- 
ment could not possibly catch up with its ar- 
rears to the fund, a bipartisan majority of 
the House felt that the Government should 
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at least not go any further in arrears. Ac. 
cordingly, in the independent offices ap. 
propriations bill the House called for a con. 


‘tribution of a half-billion dollars to the re. 


tirement fund. It should be noted that such 

a contribution would not result in a loss of 

funds for the Government. The funds 

would be invested in Government securities 

and actually the only net cost to the Govern. 

ment would be the interest.on the securj. 

ties—which it will have to pay in any event . 
at some future date. 

It was this provision that the President 
objected to. The President admitted the 
obligation and responsibility of the Govern. 
ment to the retirement fund but objected to 
making the contribution apparently be. 
cause—although it would be largely a book. 
keeping transaction—the contribution wo: 
be added to the budget and make it look 
worse. The veto has raised considerable re- 
sentment in the Congress partly because of 
the widespread feeling that the Government 
should live up to its obligations in the same 
way it expects business to live up to its ob- 


ligations; and partly because the vete ~ 


amounts in effect to an “item veto” which 
is not permitted by the Constitution. It is 
uncertain what action the Congress will 
take, and until action is taken the Veterans’ 
Administration andrthe other agencies will 
not be able to carry out their projected pro- 
grams for the present fiscal year. 

While the construction of the post offices 
at Carthage and Lafayette and the new vet- 
erans hospital in Nashville may be further 
delayed a few weeks as a result of the veto, 
it is fully expected that the Congress will 
shortly act to authorize funds for these proj- 
ects—whatever it may do about the retire- 
ment fund. 





Capitol Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I have 
from time to time included in the REc- 
ord copies of my newsletter, Capitol 
Commentary, which I send to my con- 
stituents. To bring the Recorp up 
date, I include herewith my last news- 
letter from the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress and those that I have -pre- 
pared during this session: - 

CAPITOL COMMENTARY FOR MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
16, 1957 
(Report by Congressman Pui WEAVER to 
First District) 

5 CONGRESS ADJOURNS : 

When this final newsletter for this ye 
is mailed to you, I will be back home im 
Nebraska beginning my third successive tour 
of the First District to give you a 
report as your elected Representative. I want 


% 


* to thank each of you who has taken the time 


to write to me so that I could have the 

benefit of your counsel and your vi 

The sentiments expressed by all of you # — 
home on the many issues which have com 

fronted our Government during this session , 
have helped me tremendously in the study, 

consideration, and decisions I have made. 


I trust that all of you will continue to pass 


gin in January. Re 
our fine daily and weekly newspapers ot 


; Soa OF SS28ereserre 


= two nm 


BSBRS8ESs - 








1958 


our radio and television stations in Ne- 
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§.2130 (Public Law 85-141): Authorizes Secretary of Treasury to pay interest up to 
ap- praska which have, from a public-service $3.3 billion mutual security program of mili- 3.26 percent on savings bonds. 
cons standpoint, so generously conveyed these tary, economic and technical assistance to ; 

Veterans and servicemen 
@ ree newsletter, radio, and television reports to friendly nations. H.R.52 (Public La : 
such the citizens of the First ‘District and of Ne- ~ eee a co Law 65-106): Increases 
os Of bs Governmental reorganization rates of compensation for service-connected 
, praska. . ; . disabiliti d ° 
unds REVIEW OF THE OSTH COMORES H.R. 6127 (Public Law 85-315): Authori abilities and for dependency allowances 
rities izes President to appoint a Civil Rights Com- H.R.53 (Public Law 85-56): Consolidates 
rerks The first session of the 85th Congress is mission: establishes Civil Rights Division into single act and simplifies laws governing 
curl. now history. A quick review of its activi- jn Department of Justice, and provides for compensation, pensions, burial benefits, hos- 
event . ties shows a summary of some of the major — jury trial for criminal contempt at discretion pitalization, and administration by Veterans 
jegislation enacted into law: of court. Administration. 

ident National defense and internal security National economy Natural resources 
| the H.R.7143 (Public Law 85-63): Continues H. R. 4090 (Public Law 85-12): Extends to H. R. 8996 (Public Law 85-177) : Authorizes 
vern- to July 1, 1959, suspension of 2,000,500 statu- july 1, 1958, the 52-percent corporate in-~ $382.6-million program for Atomic Energy 
ed to tory limitation on personnel strength of come tax and present schedule of excise Commission construction and development 
bee Armed Forces. taxes on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, au- of nuclear facilities. 
ak International affairs tomobites and parts end accessories. H.R.2146 (Public Law 85-47): Amends 
lost House Joint Resolution 117 (Public Law 85- 8.2504 (Public Law 85-120): Extends maj! Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. 

“ orizes the President to uncertake Small Business Administration to July 31, ; ; 
le re- 7): Auth Social security, health; and welfare 
ise of economic and military cooperation with na- 1958; increases lending authority to $530 y, > ) 

t tions of Middle East to strengthen defense Million. : H.R.6659 (Public Law 85-164): Author- 
pes of their independence. H.R. 5520 (Public Law 85-17): Authorizes izes $1.9-billion housing program. 
8 0 , : stg . * 
= : Congressional action on appropriation estimates, 85th Cong., Ist sess. 
which ——— aa aaa nt 
= Reduction 
wae Appropriation bill Estimates Passed by Passed by Conference eek year < 
3 will House Senate agreement Amount latest | Percent, Percent 
actiomr House | latest 
i pro- bill | action 
offices Bills for 1958: | 
v vet- Teensnry- POSE OMe ok odhancpconewe cede hele apenns--nnuaateenerees $3, 965, 201, 000 | $3, 884, 927,000 | $3, 884,927,000 | $3, 884, 927, 000 $80, 364, 000 2.0 | 2.0 
irther Biber ior . 2-1. 22 sabe Ghats enced eek eee satin inton Seine etining oe 515, 189, 700 454, 395, 700 457, 152, 600 456, 189, 600 59, 000, 100 1.8} 115 
veto, General Government matters............--....----.--.--------+------ 20, 921, 870 16, 021, 370 16, 010, 370 16, 010, 370 4, 911, 500 23. 4 | 23.5 
Sodonendent CMRGMin,: acinsunk nbsp witns-amsebadtincknien nerve esigcingta 5, 923, 195,000 | 5, 385,201,700 | 5,378, 594,800 | 5, 373, 877, 800 549, 317, 200 9.0 | 9.3 
8 will Raber TOW «2 ccdle eile iE ict Seaeebiepeneeb ach ohedioed 2,981, 277, 581 | 2, 846,831,581 | 2, 885,290,781 | 2,871, 182, 781 110, 094, 800 4.5 | 3.7 
proj- District of Columbia (Federal payment) -._...-....--.-------<-.--..-- 25, 504, 450 22, 504, 450 23,°004, 450 22, 504, 450 3, 000, 000 11.8 | 11.8 
‘etire- ghtner 00 ....iccghade tes aeaheasle, Steen bhdbeckas kdee~ in sorme-raaneie 871, 513, 000 653),685, 060 613, 584, 290 597, 790, 225 273,722,775 | 25.0] 31.4 
Minte, Justion, SMM 6S a aki ck w c cntwnncacceacetakess 665, 649, 802 563, 799, 793 563, 085, 293 562, 891, 293 102, 758, 509 15.3 15.4 
Bariculture... iaubisaaieihchdapagiidin tanh wtp nbticne stunted 3, 965, 446,617 | 3, 692,889,757 | 3, 668,972,157 | 3, 666, 543, 757 298, 902,-860 6.9 7.5 
Remialative. - cchtibaronmiens Glerieckitabhs ppicdeegd ick sachsen 108, 271, 443 78, 370, 285 104, 844, 660 104, 844, 660 3, 426, 783 2.8 3.2 
ONS . .... .ncseemcanseS eels eee tabs aaan ho atioins< canes tiene elie 36, 128, 000, 000 | 33, 562,725, 000 | 34, 534,229,000 | 33, 759,850,000 | 2, 368, 150, 000 7.1 6.6 
PUde WOCKS, Giccctg hn Habba adaepep Deis Maw icks con ncblany cabs 876, 453, 000 814, 813, 023 884, 151, 323 858, 094, 323 18, 358, 677 7.0 2.1 
Bapplemental. (Pant OURS Gin Sa acct dnnn- snentann- snes 149, 500, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 16, 500,000} 11.0 11.0 
emmmmemnernte), WOOK ie ie ii tits chicken dag aibiinwn inn cheniened osu 1, 973, 767,827 | 1,581, 590,587 | 1,824,001, 547 | 1, 734, O11, 947 239, 755, 880 15.0 12.1 
SI IOCUTIL Haske ses oabielinctic in in Unni ndciecietisc+ilabe albanian e~ ceri: dn al staan 3,386, 860,000 | 2, 524,760,000 | 3,025, 660,000 | 2, 768, 760, 600 618,100,000 | 25.4 18.2 
EN OCT EY on cee tn bilan) Sa tnengakinnewesasavnacedle 2, 491, 625,000 | 2,299,718, 500 | 2, 323, 632,500 | 2, 323, 632, 500 167, 992, 500 7.7 6.7 
(@) Cumulative totals: 
DING. «once icinni es Wubidieec uid MeaeMe dead Rb Sn Basa eaapoweed 63, 907, $54,616 | 58, 515, 233, 806 |...........-...-].--.....-.-..... 5, 392, 620, 809 8.4 8.4 
Seana... --aahlinipa i aibeonhdd Soaneionteice. << seiltldn dake au 647048, 466, 200 |... | 60,820, 140, 71 |-----o- o-oo 3, 728, 325, 519 |... | 538 
Diener ct yee. ook ai ee i de dea a at | 50, 134, 110, 706 | 4, 9T4, 355, 584 |_| 7.7 
Supplemental and deficiency, 1957, total_............-----...--.--------- 589, 644, 320 463, 920, 788 512, 293, 045 455, 620, 925 134, 023, 395 20.9 22.7 
Cumulative totals for session: | 
VES 5 GRR SAB TOU OTD 180 OE Foo ok -- 5 | -ne ee-se~-- n> 5, 515, 773, 184 8.6 8.6 
‘ .| 64, 638, 110, 610 |... | 60,832, 433, 816 |....-...-.-....-] 3,805, 676, 794 |.......- 5 
64, 638, 110, 610 |nnseeseeeeesee- L Dire nsunetats | 59, 589, 731,631 | 5, 048,378, 979 |-......- 7.8 
inder - J 
have Carrro. CoMMENTARY FOR JANUARY 31, 1958 get maximum economy and savings. Since defeating the very purpose for which a statu- 
‘pital CAPITOL COMMENTARY : the bulk of each tax dollar goes toour armed tory debt limit was created. 

The 2d session of the 85th Congress has services for defense, and since defense plays I do not believe that there should be-any 
con- begun. With the eventful Roe ote to such a vital and significant part in protect- increase in the public debt limit (1) until 
up to follow, it is my intention to bring you each ing our people and our country, every tax- all agencies of Government are directed to 
news- Month this newsletter seport-on iesues and eine citizen ts entitled to value received freeze any and all unobligated funds pre- 
5th: questions that concern every Ameri ai on his investment in America and its future. viously appropriated so that a close and 
~pre- your elected Representative in Congress, I OUR DEBT CEILING thorough reexamination of expenditure re- 

earnestly solicit you to give me your view- The statutory debt limit today stands at ‘Uirements and needs can be made. A good 
oth points and opinions on these matters. Gov- $275 billion. In 1955 Congress increased this example is the $3.1 billion of current unobli- 
: emment is for the people, and I welcome an limit to $281 billion until June 30, 1956, at &®ted funds for foreign-aid spending; (2) 
expression from you. It is essential to our which time the limit reverted to $275 billion. until we have evidence of a realistic dollar- 
mr to form of government to preserve freedom of In July 1956 the debt limit was temporarily saving reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
speech and thought. ; increased to $278 billion.~ On the last day of ™€=t which now is spending more than half 

To receive a copy of Capitol Commentary, June 1957 the ceiling again reverted to the © ©@ch tax dollar. 

s year just drop a card to me, care of House Office statutory limit of $275 billion. The House Sputnik is serious; but we should keep our 
me in g, Washington, D.C. . has just had under consideration H.R. 9955, equilibrium and not lose our heads. No na- 
e tour For radio and television reports from your Which would temporarily increase the debt tion can continue forever to spend tax dol- 
thand — an in Washington, check with your limit to $280 billion. I voted against passage ars which must still be earned by future 
[ want local station or your newspaper. of this measure, just as I voted against the generations. 

- in : erate aie 5 =, ee temporary increases in the NEBRASKA EDUCATION 

ye The dominant issue which confronts Amer- In the field of education and according to 
pee = lea today is adequate security, and the dollar , 2 "© Whole purpose of limiting our national statistics recently published, Nebraska ranks 
you Cost is very high. We cannot afford to hesi- %°%t 1s so that we can control our spending, as follows compared with other States: 34th 
e con tate in meeting the challenge of the space and the responsibility for spending should in the number of persons completing 4 years 
session , eta. We can better meet that challenge if we eSt with the Congress, not with the executive of college, with only 5.1 percent of its popu- 
study, ; for efficiency in Government to save branch of the Government. There can be lation in that category; 6th in the percent- 
made, — which; in turn, can be used to ™° control or restraint on spending as long age of the population with less than 5 years 
0 Strengthen, coordinate, and unify our Armed 45 Wwe are content to make borrowing easier. in school (4.9 percent); 13th in the average 
mee ; Forces. Total s, therefore, must be By giving in to the whims of the spenders number of school years completed (10.1 per- 
ae toward efficiency in Government to and raising the debt ceiling, we are thus cent); 12th in the percentage of the popula- 
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tion which has completed 4 years of high 
school (38.5 percent); 10th in the percent- 
age of draftees disqualified by the mental test 
(4.9 percent); 35th in the percentage of ele- 
mentary-school teachers with 4 or more years 
of college (26.6 percent); 42d in average an- 
nual teacher salaries for 1957 and 1958 ($3,250 
compared with California’s $5,750); 29th in 
the amount spent for education per pupil per 
year ($255). 
PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 


A look at the 1959 budget is frightening— 
$73.9 billion. The Treasury Department pre- 
dicts that income from taxes will produce 
sufficient revenues to meet the amount re- 
quested. 

Defense spending is a tremendous 54 per- 
cent of the budget—$39.8 billion. 

A contingency fund of an additional half 
billion dollars is available for spending at 
the discretion of the President to meet any 
crisis that might arise. The real defense total 
then comes to $40.3 billion. 

Other funds that may be lumped under 
defense spending are those allotted for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, stockpiling and 
defense production expansion, foreign mili- 
tary aid, economic development aid, the 
United States Information Agency and the 
Civil Defense Administration. 


Our national security costs may well come 
to $47.3 billion—a huge 64 percent of the 
budget. 

WATER RESOURCES PROGRAM 

The ban on new starts may climax in a 
breakdown of our whole water development 
program. The fact that a project has not 
been started does not make it of less value 
than other projects that are already under- 
way and receiving Federal funds. It might 
be wise to reappraise and restudy the many 
existing projects to determine their com- 
parative economic value in relation to pro- 
posed new starts. A long-range viewpoint 
of our entire water development planning is 
necessary if we are to properly conserve our 
soil and water. 


FOR THE RECORD 


From my newsletter of June 27, 1957, may 
I restate for the record my position o 
needed essential items of defense: ' 

“An effort was made in the House to put 
back some $300 million for aircraft, missiles, 
research and development, and I supported 
this proposition. Here in this instance was 
the exception and not the rule for me, on 
where economy begins. It is apparent that 
we must keep pace if we are going to keep 
the peace. In these critical phases of our 
defense program, we must stay in a .com- 
peting position with Soviet Russia, and be 
certain, without doubt, that the security 
forces of the United States are not. im- 
paired, and that, we are not ‘letting dow 
our guard.’ We cannot afford to lag behind 
in these highly technical and advanced 
scientific fields or find ourselves lulled into 
a false sense and feeling of security. No one 
wants waste, duplication or extravagance in 
government, and we must be objective in 
searching these things out; however, we 
cannot afford to gamble on needed essential 
items of defense—particularly aircraft or 
missiles, when the very freedom of America 
is at stake.” - 





CaPironr COMMENTARY FOR JUNE 17, 1958 
AIR SAFETY 


Recent collisions and near misses by air- 
craft have disturbed allofus. An immediate 
and concerted effort must be made to prop- 
erly separate ll aircraft in flight, assuring 
the maximum degree of safety to each plane, 
whether it be civilian or military. In this 
connection I want to release the text of a 
recent letter from James T. Pyle, Administra- 
tor of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
who discusses this subject in detail. Mr. 
Pyle’s letter to me follows: 
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“This letter is in response to our recent 
discussion and previous discussions that we 
have had from time to time on the question 
of aviation safety and the necessary improve- 
ments in our air navigation and air traffic 
control facilities. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration, as 
the agency responsible for the control of the 
Nation's air traffic, has long been aware of 
the increasingly critical problems in handling 
greatly increasing volume of civil and mili- 
tary traffic. By close association with the 
problems of air traffic control on a day-to- 
day basis, the agency has for a long time 
been doing everything possible to increase the 
capacity of the air traffic control system to 
meet the demands placed upon it by civil 
and military requirements. Back in 1956, 
the CAA introduced the first of the Federal 
airway plans. At that time the air traffic 
control system was capable of handling 
about 12,000 instrument flights per day. As 
a result of our work over the past 2 years, the 
capacity of our system has been increased 
to a point where it now can handle some 
17,000 instrument flights per day. While we 
are completely capable of handling the in- 
strument flight rules (IFR) traffic of today, 
we are not capable of controlling the nearly 
50,000 flights per day which occur in good 
weather. 

“Pending our ability of doing a complete 
and effective job of positive control of all 
air traffic the CAA is considering taking the 
following steps: 

“1. Realinement of jet penetration proce- 
dures so as to provide maximum separation 
from other traffic where practicable. 

“2. Establishment of narrow bands of pOs- 
itive control segments on high density air- 
ways to provide better protection for those 
aircraft who need and desire this service. 

“3. Reexamination of military training 
areas to provide geographical segregation 
between noncompatible types of air traffic; 
and 

“4, Where necessary, the development of 
special traffic rules. 

“In this connection, the CAB has issued its 
Draft Release 58-8 which authorizes the des- 
ignation of three transcontinental positive 
control air corridors effective June 15, 1958. 
Initially our proposals provide for positive 
control of all aircraft at altitudes of 17,000 
feet mean sea level up to and including 22,- 
000 feet mean sea level on 1 transcontinental 
route between New York and San Francisco, 
2 transcontinental routes between New York 
and Los Angeles, with a spur into Washing- 
ton, and 2 routes running between Washing- 
ton and\Chicago. This application of posi- 
tive control could be expanded to cover other 
routes and provide protection for en route 
aircraft except that to apply it would seri- 
ously curtail military training activities 
situated along many of the routes. The. air 
traffic control system could handle the en- 
route traffic in this altitude strata but could 
not simultaneously accept the military train- 
ing activities. 

“A joint CAA-military review is now be- 
ing made to provide additional positive con- 
trol by segregation military training opera- 
tions from en route traffic. We recognize that 
certain types of military operations are not 
adaptable to air traffic control procedures. 
We expect to provide for this by setting 
aside reserved airspace for special military 
operations such as acrobatics, air-to-air com- 
bat training, etc. We also hope to provide 
reserved corridors or tunnels through which 
traffic flying off established air routes may 
safely cross high density airways. The CAA 
also is concerned with the problems pre- 
sented by visual flight rules (VFR) traffic. 
To this end we have instigated a VFR ter- 
minal area advisory service, which will oper- 
ate al . the same lines as our IFR arrival 
and departure control. The test will be run 
at Weir Cook Airport in Indianapolis in the 
very near future. During this test all air- 


craft in radio communication with the Weir 
Cook tower will be serviced by radar moni. 
toring and will be provided with traffic in. 
formation. We are getting our feet wet in 
the area of semiautomatic control of air 
traffic. For the past 18 months we have been 
operating a computer at our Indianapolis 
air route traffic control center.. Our comput- 
er program will be expanded within the 
next few months with the installation of 
greater capacity equipment at the New York 
center next month and at the Washington 
center in July. The CAA has been taking 
positive and constructive steps to alleviate 
within the limits of our present capacity in 
terms of facilities, procedures, and personne} 
the extremely serious problems of our 
crowded skys: We will continue our maxi- 
mum efforts. 

“I shall be delighted to continue to 
periodically inform you of the progress we 
are making. We appreciate your interest 
and support in our behalf and hope that 
the steps that we have been taking to fur- 
ther assure maximum air safety meets with 
your approval.” 


STATUS OF LITTLE BLUE UNIT, NEBRASKA 


This project is a multiple-purpose develop. 
ment on the Little Blue River, principally for 
irrigation and flood control. It would con- 
sist of a storage reservoir near Angus, Nebr., 
and necessary camals and other facilities to 
serve irrigation water to about 15,000 acres 
in south-central Nebraska. The unit was 
first studied by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
1949 as part of a reconnaissance survey of 
the water resources of the Blue River Basin 
in connection with flood control storage sites 
being con<idered by the Corps of Engineers, 
Drought conditions of the past several years 
have stepped up interest in the Little Blue 
unit locally where there is need for irriga- 
tion on the south side of the river, since 
ground water resources are not immediately 
available. ‘The proposed Angus Reservoir, in 
addition to irrigation and flood protection, 
would provide increased recreational oppor- 
tunities and aid in conservation of fish and 
wildlife resources. 

In 1956 I requested the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to initiate preliminary studies of 
this project and work it into its schedule. 
Forty-two thousand dollars was programed in 
fiscal year 1958 -to finance preliminary en- 
gineering, hydrologic, and economic studies 
and a reconnaissance report. W. A. Dex- 
heimer, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, has just advised me and I 
quote from his letter: 

“It was anticipated that the report would 
be completed before this date, but it was 
unfortunately delayed. All field work neces- 
sary to the preparation of the report was 
completed some time ago, and we expect to 
receive the report in this office very soon. 
The reconnaissance report will serve as & 
basis for determining whether more detailed 
studies of sufficient accuracy to support 
recommendation for authorization should be 
undertaken. It will also serve to select the 
specific areas which should be considered and 
present information which will assist local 
interests in deciding whether they wish Us 
to proceed. On the assumption that the 
findings of the report are favorable and that 
there appears to be strong local sentiment in 
favor of the proposal, funds have been Te- 
quested in our fiscal year 1959 budget to 
upon the detailed studies. The feasibility 
report may be completed in fiscal year 1960." 


Carrrot CoMMENTARY FoR JuLy 30, 1958 . 
[From the Concresstona, Recorp July 2% 
1958} ; 
HELLS CANYON—A BILLION DOLLAR MISTAKE 


Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that a few 
political opportunists in Nebraska want 


inject the controversial Hells Canyon = ; 


into the comming election campaign. wa. 


is good, but Nebraskans are ent 
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nothing less than the whole story and all of 


the facts about Hells Canyon which for the ~ 


fifth time Congress has refused to authorize. 
The citizens of our State will not tolerate 
half truths. Nor do they expect campaign 
issues to be discussed on that level by candi- 
dates hungry for votes. 

I will attempt in the next several para- 
graphs to review this question in some detail 
and present what I know to be the hard, 
cold facts about Hells Canyon. 

Hells Canyon legislation calls for the con- 

i struction of a Federal dam on the Snake 
River to provide power in the Northwest. 
In 1955, after Congress refused repeatedly to 
provide the money for a high dam at the 
expense of all the taxpayers, the privately 
owned Idaho Power Co. was granted, under 


Federal license from the Federal Power Com- . 


mission, the rights to finance and construct 
in the Hells Canyon reach, three dams and 
to sell power from them for a 50-year period. 
Much needed power will begin to flow very 
shortly from the first of these three units to 
be built and paid for by private enterprise. 

The proponents of a Federal dam still to- 
day want to drown out and destroy one dam 
which is nearly finished, the second which 
is in advanced stages of construction and 
the final unit expected to be started shortly. 
This would mean not only raiding the Treas- 
ury of over a half billion dollars for con- 
struction costs, but paying for some $80 
million worth of work resulting from the 
stoppage of the contracts underway. It 
would mean that Congress would be respon- 
sible for the loss of over $500 million in 
potential tax revenues to our Government 
over the 50-year licensing period. It would 
mean endless litigation on a valid contract. 
It would foreclose an immediate power sup- 
ply and cause disastrous shortages for this 
area. This all adds up to a billion-dollar 
mistake. , 

Since Hells Canyon was to be built pri- 
marily for power, private enterprise con- 
sented to undertake and develop its power 
potential without cost to the taxpayers of 
America. A bipartisan Federal Power Com- 
mission, after exhaustive studies and hear- 
ings covering 5 years, licénsed this private 
company and decided that the three-dam 
plan was better than the plan proposed for 
a high Federal dam. It was a unanimous 
verdict by an expert body made up of Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike which since 
1920 has had the responsibility to regulate 
and conserve the public’s water-power re- 
sources. This license has. been held valid by 
the Nation’s two highest courts, including 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Idaho Power is handling its own financing 
and surrendered voluntarily tax amortization 
certificates stating it would accept no con- 
cessions even though they were entitled to 
them under the law. 

In comparing the licensed project with the 
proposed Federal dam, we find that’ the 
licensed project will produce about 51% bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours annually—slightly more 
than the Federal dam and will produce this 
power at a rate substantially lower than 
the cost of production in the Government 
Proposed plant. Statements to the effect 
that the Idaho phosphate deposits are in 
the Hells Canyon area are about as true as 
saying Washington, D. C., is in the New 
York area or that Hastings, Nebr., is in the 
Kansas City area. The airline 
the Hells Canyon site to Pocatello, which 
is the nearest phosphate bed and which 
city contains the nearest phosphate plant, is 
274 miles, The large phosphate deposits are 
even farther away in the southeastern 
corner of Idaho, A new $5 million phosphate 
Plant for the Parmers Co-op near Mont- 
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, 
staggering cost of any such lines has never 
been estimated. The line loss alone would 
"make such a proposal infeasible, but under 
no stretch of the imagination could the 
transmission be accomplished for less than 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour. If you add 2 
mills to the 4.3-mill figure which the Bureau 
of Reclamation has given as the cost of pro- 
ducing a kilowatt-hour of electricity in the 
proposed Hells Canyon plant, you have a 
cost to the Government of at least 6.3 mills. 
This is substantially above the price being 
paid for electricity to operate the many elec- 
tric furnaces treating phosphate rock in 
southeastern Idaho. 

In discussing the interests of the farmers 
in a Federal dam in order to receive so-called 
cheap fertilizer, the public record shows 
that for 6 successive years, the only two 
large farm organizations in the State of 
Idaho, the State Farm Bureau and the 
Grange, have each year gone on record as 
unalterably opposed to the building of the 
Federal project. Claims that by 1960 Ne- 
braska farmers would be paying $750,000 
more for fertilizer because the Federal proj- 
ect was not approved this year are hardly 
deserving of comment. Had Hells Canyon 
been authorized during this session of the 
Congress, its building schedule as outlined 
by the Bureau of Reclamation called for 
completion at the end of the 8th year after 
start of construction, which would be 1967. 
This goal for completion was based on an- 
nual appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury at the height of construction in ex- 
cess Of $100 million per year. : 

Nebraskans should more properly have 
been reminded by these proponents that 
since the project has not been authorized, 
the citizens of our State will save $3,364,000 
as their prorata share of the ultimate cost 
without considering the fantastic transmis- 
sion lines probably closer to 400 miles in 
length because of the rugged terrain in- 
volved. Under asingle Federal dam the gen- 
eration of power would drop to a maximum 
of only 66,000 kilowatts for from 3 to 4 
months every spring and summer while the 
reservoir is refilling. Just where the phos- 
phate plants would get their electricity dur- 
ing this period is a mystery. Nebraska’s 
own Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, 
had this to say about Hells Canyon in a 
letter to Dr. A. L. Miller, former chairman 
and ranking Republican member of the 
House Interior Committee: r 

“If S. 555 is enacted, appropriations for 
the next 6 years for reclamation projects, 
will have to be 60 percent higher than those 
appropriated for the last 6 years. Ten years 
ago and from time to time since then, the 
Congress had a choice between Federal con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam and the 
alternative of permitting the Federal Power 
Commission to license non-Federal construc- 
tion. During this 10-year period the theo- 
retical benefits dramatized by proponents 
of the high dam have been repeatedly con- 
sidered by the Congress. The Congress did 
not heed their pleadings and refused au- 
thorization for Federal construction, Today 
we are not faced with a theory. As a prac- 
tical matter it would be impossible to jus- 
tify to the taxpayers of the Nation, over- 
burdened as they are, the extravagant waste 
of authorization of Federal construction at 
this time.” 


It is significant to note in conclusion, that 


Democrats joined with the Republicans in 
the Interior Committee this year to bury 
Until 
this became a political matter, the vote in 
the House Interior Committee was unani- 
mous by Republicans and Democrats in re- 
jecting this proposition. Certainly wher- 
ever private enterprise can do the job and 
here is an excellent example, there is no jus- 
tification for the Government getting into 
business. 


Evidently the proponents of this legislation 
do not wish to adhere to a basic policy of 


- quiet servitude, 


A7589 


government enunciated by Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at all, 
or cannot do so well, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. But in 
all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.” 





Dr. Paul E. Dolan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, with the death of Dr. Paul E. 
Dolan, Alameda County has lost one of 
her most. distinguished sons. Kindly 
friendly, and understanding Dr. Dolan 
will be missed by. the rich and poor alike 
for he was of them both. I personally 
sustain a loss of one of my most admired 
friends, a Christian gentleman in the 
finest sense of the word. ; 

The Pleasanton Times has paid him a 
tribute in an editorial appearing in that 
paper of August 13, 1958, which I wish to 
make part of these remarks: 

Dr. Paut E. DOLAN 


Into each generation of a community’s life 
there appears one person who by dint of tire- 
less effort, unabashed courage or perhaps 
leaves a@ mark of such 
warmth and brightness to change the lives 
of any for years to come. 

Such a man was Paul E. Dolan, M. D. 

Because he was eager and ambitious in his 
calling, Paul Dolan will not necessarily be 
remembered with tenderness by all he touch- 
ed in a colorful career spaning three genera- 
tions; 

Yet, because he was deep within the man— 
tender and sympathetic, his name will be 
revered by hundreds of Valley families who 
pay him a homage that would embarrass the 
good doctor were he here to protest. 

A country doctor in every wonderful mean- 
ing of the word, Paul Dolan brought with 
him those qualities of leadership of tireless 
energy and dedication that necessarily must 
be the mark of the good general practitioner. 

He was still a newcomer, yet to prove his 
worth to many crusty oldtimers in the valley 
when he set forth on his greatest dream: 
a hospital to serve the Livermore-Pleasanton 
areas. 

In those days it was a long ride by horse 
and buggy or dubious auto to Alameda or 
Oakland for proper hospital care; yet the 
idea of a hospital in the hinterland of Ama- 
dor Valley was a wild scheme in the eyes 
of many. 

Dr. Dolan built his hospital, and he at- 
tracted some of the Bay Areéa’s finest spe- 
cialists to visit here and avail the country 
hospital with the wisdom of their particular 
skills. 

Yet the pride hé knew in “Doc Dolan’s 
hospital” didn’t restrain him in his warm 
interest some 35 years later when a new 
generation talked of a bright, modern center 
to meet the needs of a growing community. 
Paul Dolan, although past his 70th year, was 
among the most eager searchers into the 
idea behind a new valley hospital. 

Numerous other civic activities leaned on 
his great energy and enthusiasm, and he 
gave unstintingly whenever he gave at all. 
Whether politics or religion, Lions Club or 
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county fair board, they all knew when Doc 
Dolan was among those taking part. 

When a community paid its final respects 
this morning, there were included among 
the thousands of those present a large num- 
ber who perhaps through background or 
divine nature, have been deprived of much 
of the luxury and comfort that is a privi- 
lege of our time. To many of them, the 
gruff voice and gentle hand of the good 
doctor was the first bright light in young 
life that might otherwise have known little 
brightness. And it is said the number of 
dark-eyed, olive-skinned babies christened 
“Paul” within our communities numbers in 
the hundreds. 

Such is the tribute they paid him; a 
reverence that many will share throughout 
our time for a beloved friend. 





A Gold Medal for Admiral Rickover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
people of Portsmouth, N. H., are well 
aware of the contribution which Adm. 
Hyman Rickover has made to our na- 
tional defense because of thei¢ famil- 
iarity with nuclear-powered submarines 
which are built at the Portsmouth Naval 


Shipyard. 

It was with special interest, therefore, 
that I read an editorial in the August 
16 issue of the Portsmouth Herald about 
the legislation, which I joined in spon- 
soring, to award a gold medal to Admiral 
Rickover. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Portsmouth Herald be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A Mepat For ONE WuHo Deserves IT 

Bills have been introduced in the House 
and Senate to authorize $2,500 for striking 
a suitable gold medal for Rear Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover. The medal would honor his 
work in developing the atomic submarine. 

Rickover, father of the atomic subma- 
rine, was not invited to the White House 
ceremony in observance of the Nautilus’ 
historic subpolar voyage. Secretary of the 
Navy Thomas S. Gates took the blame for 
Rickover’s failure to obtain an invitation. 
He said it was due to “preoccupation with 
the operational significance” of the Nauti- 
lus trip. 

The White House earlier had said that 
space limitations prevented the inviting of 
lesser ranking officers and minor depart- 
mental heads. 

The ceremony was held to decorate with 
the Legion of Merit the skipper of the 
Nautilus, who was flown ali the way to 
Washington from Iceland. It does appear 
that the man who, more than any other, 
made this possible could have been included. 

Many persons believe that there is some 
intraservice rivalry involved. This has been 
evident heretofore in the failure of Admiral 
Rickover to receive promotion. 2 

This is rather odd treatment for a distin- 
guished officer, but it isn’t the first time 
that the originator of new ideas has been 
snubbed. The aircraft carrier admirals re- 
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member the day when they were walked on 
by the battleship admirals. Now it is their 
turn. The same thing has happened to 
pioneers in the Army and the Air Force. 
The bipartisan resolutions calling for a 
special medal for Rickover cite his success 
in developing and constructing the world’s 
first nuclear-powered ships and the first 
large-scale nucléar power reactor devoted 
exclusively to production of electricity. 
Regardless of whether Admiral Rickover 
was deliberately slighted or merely over- 
looked, it would appear that the proponent 
of the atomic sub is as much deserving of a 
medal as the man who learned to operate it. 





The Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp two edi- 
torials dealing with the Soil Bank fiasco. 
One editorial was published in the Tus- 
caloosa News of August 18, 1958, and 
is entitled “Not the Ultimate Solution”; 
the other editorial, entitled “The Soil 
Bank Bites,” was published in the Anda- 
lusia Star-News of August 14; 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoORD, as follows: 

[From the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News of August 
18, 1958] 
Not THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION 

How will current Soil Bank payments_and 
cotton crop income balance in this region 
this year? 

In the Federal “Reserve District embrac- 
ing the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, the income from 
cotton will be below that of 1957, the De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts. At the 
same time Soil Bank payments will be 93 
percent above those of 1957 in the same 
region, the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta’s August farm bulletin reports. 

Total Soil Bank payments in the west 
Alabama counties will range up to $400,000, 
the Federal Reserve bulletin reports. 

With an increasing number of acres taken 
out of cotton production, the size of the 
crop can be expected to be smaller and, 
despite a prospect for higher and better 
quality yield, the cash income also will de- 
cline. Cotton prices will be higher this 
year but will not offset completely the lower 


‘production. 


While the Federal Reserve bulletin does 
not make a comparison of the cotton income 
with Soil Bank payments, it did survey com- 
mercial banks in the district to assess the 
economic impact of the acreage reserve pay- 
ments. ; 

Replies from 117 banks indicated that 
farmers will use most of their Soil Bank 
income for repayment of 1957 and 1958 pro- 
duction debts. They will use a modest pro- 
portion to buy machinery and livestock and 
eonsumer goods, but will save little. 

The banks also reported 1956 and 1957 
Soil Bank activity forced some farm machin- 
ery and fertilizer businesses and cotton gins 
to close. Other businesses were reported 
weakened because farm laborers had less to 
spend at harvest time and that condition is 
expected to continue through 1958. 
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And in most cases, the bankers expegt 
farmers to use their acreage reserve lang 
when the Soil Bank expires for the same 
cash crop .it was used for previously, 

Perhaps it is too soon to write off the Sojj 
Bank as another noble experiment, but it 
is quite clear that it does not represent the 
long-range solution to farm problems that 
it was proposed to be. 


—— 


[From the Andalusia (Ala.) Star-News of 
August 14, 1958] 


Tue Sor Bank BIres 


There are various estimates of the worth 
of the Republican-authored Soil Bank, 

The economy of Andalusia and Covington 
County felt the sharp bite of retarded busi- 
ness, a direct product of the Soil Bank, this 
week. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co., which has 
been processing cotton and peanuts in Anda- 
lusia since 1892-93, is closing its doors. A 
payroll, averaging between $35,000 to $40,009 
per annum, is lost to south Alabama. 

Announcement that Scoco was going out 
of business here was accomplished by the 
statement of company officials that the shut- 
down was necessary because cotton and pea- 
nut acreage are being slashed. This ig a 
trend for the past several years. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co., with more 
than six decades of service in Andalusia, was 
able to weather the depression of the early 
thirties when Andalusia was, for a time, 
without a bank. The Soil Bank has knifed 
a business enterprise that the great depres- 
sion could not dent. 

Down in our neighboring city of Brewton, 
there stands a concrete slab, once the site 
of a prosperous cotton gin. Only 3 years 
ago that Brewton gin was processing 4,000 
bales of cotton annually, at a gross value 
of $800,000. 

The cotton people like to relate that the 
yield from lint turns over seven times in 
the community where it is grown and ginned, 
Using that yardstick, Brewton lost an in- 
dustry worth $6 million in business. 

The Soil Bank setup is unlikely to be 
changed this year. But it is going to be 
difficult to convince business interests and 


merchants that the Soil Bank is not costing. 


more than it is worth. 

No new farm program is in-sight this year. 
The one hope for Alabama and the South 
is that the Democrats will be back into the 
Washington saddle within another 2 years. 

Then, and only then, can the farm situa- 
tion be relieved. The Republicans and the 
Benson Soil Bank is wrecking Dixie's agri- 
cultural economy. 





Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


; OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed im 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of August 21, 
which well states the remarkable 
bution of Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickovet 
to the security and welfare of his 
country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor®, 
as follows: 
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Honor WHERE It Is Dur 


Some official whose brain or heart may 
have been ossified by protocol miade the mis- 
take of omitting the name of Rear Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover from the list of those in- 
vited to the White House on Friday, August 
8, to watch President Eisenhower confer the 
Legion of Merit on Comdr. W. R. Anderson of 
the atomic submarine Nautilus. This kind 
of mistake, perhaps arising innocently from 
a battleship mind surviving into an atomic 
age, will not be repeated for a little while. 
Public opinion in this country will not stand 
for such nonsense, 

Since Friday, August 8, the following 
things have happened to Admiral Rickover: 
Congress has unanimously voted him a gold 
medal for successfully directing the develop- 
ment and construction of the world’s first 
nuclear-powered ship; he has been assured of 
a belated and eminently earned promotion to 
the rank of vice admiral and he has been 


- designated to represent President Eisenhower 


at the reception in this city next Monday 
for the officers and crew of the Nautilus. 
There is honor enough for all concerned. 
There is honor for the men who had the skill 
and physical courage to take the Nautilus 
under the polar ice. There is honor for the 
man who had the moral courage to fight for 
what he believed over the opposition of men 
and ideas we seem to have inherited from the 
days of sail. 

With the launching on Tuesday of the 
Triton, the largest submarine ever built, we 
move further into the age of atom-powered 
underwater navies. Our very survival may 
depend upon this weapon, We may hope 
that its perfection will help to make atomic 
war nct only unthinkable. but impossible. 
If this dream comes true Hyman G. Rick- 
over will stand unrebuked and unsnubbed 
among the heroes of the past who have nailed 
their flags to the mast and taken their ships 
on to victory. 





Judge Lemelin’s Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Judge Lemelin’s Challenge,” 
which appeared in the Manchester 
Union Leader, Manchester, N. H., on 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958. 

Judge Emile Lemelin is a former pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Bar Asso- 
ciation and is one of the most 
distinguished and eminent jurists and 
ae in the State of New Hamp- 

e. 





There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

JUDGE LEMELIN’s CHALLENGE 

The New Hampshire Bar Association can 
feel fortunate in having had as its president, 
until a short time ago, Judge Emile Lemelin 


of Manchester, In an era when the legal | 


Profession as a whole seems to be turning its 
back on issues with which it should be 
deeply concerned, Judge Lemelin stands out 
88 @ credit to his profession, while so many 
sents of the law are content to “go 

ong” with the y of the moment. 
at excellent example of Judge Lemelin’s 

far thinking and persuasiveness can be 
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seen in his address at the association’s an- 
nual meeting on June 28. In that address 
the Manchester jurist outlined to his col- 
leagues, most of them many years his junior, 
some of the critical problems the legal pro- 
fession must face if it wants to keep its self- 
respect. 

Judge Lemelin hurled this challenge at the 
New Hampshire bar: “Shall we as lawyers 
be true to our solemn oath to * * * defend 
the Constitution of the United States and 
that of our own State? Or shall we supinely 
take refuge in some sort of blind compla- 
cency and guilty indifference, thus allowing, 
to use the language of George W. Nilsson in 
the current issue of the American Bar Jour- 
nal, ‘the conspiracy to destroy patriotism, 
the weakening of self-discipline by ‘progres- 
sive’ education, the burial of American his- 
tory and principles of government in a mass 
of ‘social studies’, the termite activities of 
the disloyal citizens within and subversive 
propaganda from without,’ the timidity and 
consequent appeasement in high places, thus 
allowing, I say, these aberations to challenge 
and ultimately destroy our American prin- 
ciples of liberty and self-government?” 

Judge Lemelin’s question is a vital one. 
Indeed, we have been appalled at the reac- 
tion—or lack of it—among a large segment 
of the legal profession to the usurpations of 
the present United States Supreme Court. 
One would think that loyalty to and pride 
in the legal profession would bring enraged 
shouts of protest. 

Judge Lemelin in his address also scored 
the attempts to amend the Constitution by 
legal interpretation, rather than in the way 
the Constitution designates—by amend- 
ments; the extension by the Supreme Court 
of the doctrine of supremacy of treaties to 
hundreds of secret “executive agreements”; 
the Supreme Court’s attempts to legislate in 
the segregation cases; the “passion for un- 
orthodoxy”; and the “philosophy of per- 
petual change.” 

New Hampshire jurists should heed Judge 
Lemelin’s sage advice, recalling that day 
when they were admitted to the bar and 
took a solemn oath to “protect, preserve and 
defend” the Constitution of the United 
States. 





Changing Political- Fashions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 21, 1958, which 
points out the change in political fashion 
of farm legislation. I should like to point 
out that the last paragraph contains a 
lesson. “for all lawmakers and others 
who think that political imperatives are 
unalterable—that the people, or this or 
that sizable segment of same, demand 
ever more public power, more social secu- 
rity, more subsidies, more Federal inter- 
vention and spending of all kinds for their 
welfare. The politicians who are con- 
vinced the United States can move only 
in the direction of Government pater- 
nalism and regimentation may one day 
find themselves on the wrong side of some 
issues. For as the farm situation is be- 
ginning to show, economic experience 
can change even the most entrenched of 
political fads.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHANGING POLITICAL FASHIONS 


As recently as 5 years ago it would have 
seemed impossible for Congress to pass a 
farm law that was anything less than a - 
bonanza for farmers. The farm bloc was 
Just too powerful. 

But things change, even political fashions. 
In 1954 President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson did succeed in planting some flexible 
seeds in a rigid and archaic Federal farm pro- 
gram, though it was a terrific struggle. And 
the other day Congress sent the White House 
another agriculture bill that also looks in 
the direction of a market economy. 

@ We are not saying this is a particularly 
good bill, It may prove administratively 
complex. Its price support and acreage pro- 
visions affect only three of the so-called basic 
crops—cotton, corn, and rice. Still, for 
those three it does permit lower supports 
and higher acreage allotments than would 
otherwise have been the case, which is an- 
other way of saying less dependence on Gov- 
ernment handouts and more freedom from 
Government controls. 

What is perhaps more important, the bill 
foreshadows the possibility of larger moves 
toward a commonsense farm policy in the 
future. 

One reason for such a prospect is that 
the congressional farm bloc “is no longer 
invincible and may weaken further. The 
once-firm front is now riven by conflicting 
interests. The political significance of the 
farm belt is diminishing as the farm popula- 
tion declines in the wake of onrushing tech- 
nological advances. More and more law- 
makers are awakening to the existence of 
the urban consumer. These trends promise 
to continue, 

Another reason is the manner in which 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Benson have stuck 
to their principles over the years, in the face 
of sometimes fantastic pressure. Naturally, 
they have had to compromise to some ex~- 
tent, but they have not altered their funda- 
mental conviction that the- road out of the 
farm mess is the road away from Federal 
regimentation. 

Still a further reason appears to be a 
growing awareness on the part of many farm- 
ers themselvés that the Eisenhower-Benson 
thesis is right—or, at least, that there is no 
solution in a system of high supports, low 
allotments, and massive surpluses. 

In any case, the change in the political 
complexion of the farm problem is evident. 
And we think that change contains a lesson 
for all lawmakers and others who think that 
political imperatives are unalterable—that 
the people, or this or that sizable segment 
of.same, demand ever more public power, 
more social security, more subsidies, more 
Federal intervention and spending of all 
kinds for their welfare. The politicians who 
are convinced the United States can move 
only in the direction of Government pater- 
nalism and regimentation may one day find 
themselves on the wrong side of some issues. 

For as the farm situation is beginning 
to show, economic experience can change 
even the most entrenched of political fads. 


School Integration 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPAXXMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Can a Sovereign People 
Be Held in Contempt?” published in the 
Nashville Banner of August 19, 1958; and 
an editorial entitled “Little Rock’s Or- 
deal,” published in the Evening Star of 
August 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Nashville Banner of August 19, 
1958] 
CaN A SOVEREIGN PEOPLE Be HELD IN 
CONTEMPT? 


It looks like the Supreme Court will have 
to interrupt its vacation if it orders Negro 
students back into Little Rock’s Centra], 
High School for the opening early in Sep- 
tember. * 

It was to avoid this that the Justices in- 
structed the eighth circuit court of appeals 
to act with more than deliberate speed on 
an appeal of Judge Harry J. Lemley’s mora- 
torilum on race mixing at Central. 

The appellate answer was no, and it was 
a stunning blow to southern leadership 
which had begun to feel that the school de- 
segregction order would be handled with 
moderation and reason. 

The divisive ruling is all the more tragic, 
both in concept and timing. It cerates an 
internal crisis in the United States in an 
hour of world crisis when the American 
people should be united against the Com- 
munist menace that welcomes and has had 
@ part in fomenting the strife at home. 

It was not too many days ago that 
Khrushchev told Nasser in Moscow that he 
could give an order to melt the United 
States 6th Fleet, standing off Jordan in the 
Mediterranean. Today, in the far Pacific 
Mao’s Red China guns are firing on the off 
shore islands of Formosa, where Nationalist 
China makes its last stand. Between the 
two, plows the United States 7th Fleet, on 
the alert and armed with atomic warheads. 
A trigger happy Red China pilot in a Soviet 
jet could trigger a new world war before 
the sun sets on Arkansas this afternoon. 

The Little Rock School Board had told 
the world that it was impossible to conduct 
classes under integration forced by Federal 
bayonets. The local district court, with a 
Hope, Ark., man on the bench and charged 
by the original desegregation decree to use 
discretion on local situations with which it 
was familiar called for a cooling off period 
till 1961. 

In voiding this the appeals court slurred 
a majority of the citizenship of Arkansas 
with the statement that postponement of 
integration “would result in accession to the 
demands of insurrectionists and rioters.” 

This is where Gov. Orval E. Faubus 
came in about a year ago. But this time he 
arrives with an official and overwhelming 
mandate from the people of a sovereign 
State who want him to serve an unprece- 
dented third term as governor. And in this 
action the voters were choosing more than 
a chief executive. They designated a leader 
to protect them from the compelled mixing 
of races in the classrooms. 

They voted for relief from an intolerable 
situation stemming from the NAACP plant- 
ing of a few colored students in a heavily 
populated white school in defiance of local 
law and custom, while only a relatively short 
distance away a modern all-Negro high 
school operated in a peaceffil atmosphere 
conducive to learning. 

Again it is the Supreme Court and the 
NAACP versus the South. The people of 
Arkansas have spoken. The people of Ten- 
messee were heard in the recent guber- 

natorial election of Buford Ellington. Other 
Southern States have either taken their 
stand or are ready to reaffirm their positions. 
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In the burning issue immediately at hand 
it is the Supreme Court and the NAACP 
against the citizenry of Arkansas. Can the 
Warren court hold in contempt the majority 
of the people of a sovereign State? 

Can nine appointed men in Washington 
prove their Sociological decree is a sacred and 
inviolate law that does not need to be sanc- 
tioned by the elected representatives of the 
people in the Congress of the United States? 
Where is the constitutional power that makes 
“the law of the land” merely by the recitation 
thereof? 

That is the question. 

In the opinion of the Nashville Banner, 
somewhere along the chaotic line in the 
parade of crises, racial and otherwise, created 
by the Supreme Court, the people are going 
to give the answer. 

And the voice ultimately to be heard will 
be not only that of the South, but of the 
Nation as a whole. 

It will be a voice that cannot be held in 
contempt—not even by the highest court in 
the land. 


——— 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, 1958] 


LITTLE Rock’s ORDEAL 


Unless it is held in abeyance pending an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, the 6-to-1 rul- 
ing by the eighth circuit court presumably 
means that Little Rock’s ordeal will begin 
all over again 2 weeks from tomorrow. 

What is presented in this situation is a 
potentially destructive collision between wis- 
dom and the law. 

The six appellate judges conceded that they 
were directly concerned only with the legality 
of District Judge Lemley’s order for a 214- 
year postponement of integration in Little 
Rock. They were only incidental'y con- 
cerned with the consequences of their re- 
versal of the Lemley order. The basic issue, 
as the majority saw it, “plainly comes down 
to the question of whether overt public re- 
sistance, including mob protest, constitutes 
sufficient cause to nullify an order of the 
Federal court directing the board to proceed 
with its integration plan. We say the time 
has not yet come in these United States when 
an order of a Federal court must be whittled 
away, watered down, or shamefully with- 
drawn in the face of violent and unlawful 
acts of individual citizens in opposition 
thereto.” 

This seems to say that the appellate court 
reversed Judge Lemley because it would not 
yield to mob action, and thts, as a principle 
of law, may be valid. But we are not so 
sure that it is wise. 

Certainly, the strong language used by the 
court is not likely to help the Little Rock 
School Board and School Superintendent 
Virgil Blossom in the coming school year. 
Both the board and the superintendent have 
tried throughout in complete good faith to 
put the integration plan into effect. The 
appellate court concedes this. The court 
also concedes that integration under Federal 
bayonets imposed physical and mental strain 
on teachers and members of Central High 
School’s administrative staff, and that, in 
general, there was bedlam and turmoil in and 
upon the school’s premises, outside the class- 
rooms. 

These were among the practical consider- 
ations which prompted Judge Lemley to 
grant the 2'4-year postponement, and which 
persuaded Chief Judge Gardner of the appel- 
late court that. Judge Lemley was right in 
doing so. The chief judge put it this way: 
“The action of Judge Lemley was based on 
realities and om conditions, rather than 
theories. The exercise of his discretion 
should not, I think, be set aside as it seems 
to me it was not an abuse of discretion but 
rather a discretion wisely exercised under the 
conditions.” 
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It may be that this gets to the heart of 
the matter. How much discretion did the 
Supreme Court intend that a district judge 
should have? Are the findings of a district 
judge to be ignored by an appellate court 
which does not wish to appear to be yielding 
to mob pressures? What, really, is the mean- 
ing of “all deliberate speed,” as that term 
was used by the Supreme Court? 

If this ruling is appealed, perhaps the Su- 
preme Court will take the case and clear up 
these uncertainties. We hope so. For there 
is no future, it seems to us, in merely send. 
ing a case of this kind back to the school 
authorities who have tried in good faith to 
implement integration and who now say, 
also in good faith, that they simply cannot 
in the existing circumstances cope with the 
problem. This kind of judicial policy can 
lead only to a succession..of Little Rocks, 
with severe impairment if not the destruc- 
tion of public education for both colored and 
white children. 





Combating Illiteracy in America and in 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
interested to read of plans for a World 
Literacy Center to be located near 
Memphis. 

Inspiration for the center came from 
the famous Reverend Frank C. Laubach, 
who I know is familiar to my colleagues 
for the superb job which he has done 
down through the years in teaching il- 
literates to read and write and in having 
each of them, in turn, teach others. 

It seems strange, indeed, yet in this 
20th century 44 percent of the world’s 
adult population—around 1700 million 
human beings—can neither read nor 
write. 7 

In some of the Asian and African 
countries, the percentage of illiteracy 
runs into the high nineties. 

Here in our country, a great many 
Americans have been shocked to real- 
ize that there still lingers some illiterate 
segments of our population, 

We have thought that universal 
schooling had long since erased the 
problem in America; but we nonetheless 
have a great many adults who still de 
not possess the elementary ability to 
read and write. 

The conquest of illiteracy is one of 
the world’s great challenges. 

No single organization has done more 
for this purpose than the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

But there are many other groups, 
known and unknown, religious and lay, 
which have helped to bring men and 
women into the fold of those who can 
read and write. 

I send to the desk the text of an arti- 
cle from the August 16 Christian Science 
Monitor, describing the proposed World 
Literacy Center, together with an earlier 
article by Dr. Luther H. Evans, formerly 
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Librarian of Congress and now Director 


eral of i 
OF ak unanimous consent that both 


items be printed in the Appendix of the 
CORD. 

Pao being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 


orp, as follows: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 16, 1958] 


Drive OPENS For LITERACY CENTER FUND 
(By Clark Porteous) 


Memputs.—Plans for a World Literacy 
Center to be located near Memphis, Tenn., 
have been outlined and attention is being 
directed now toward the fund-raising task. 

At a recent World Literacy Conference the 
plans were discussed by some 250 delegates 
from 24 States. 

Dr. Frank C. Laubaeh, who has spent 
nearly a full career teaching illiterates in 
underdeveloped countries of the world and 
was the inspiration for the center as well as 
WKNO-TV’s literacy program, was invited 
to become chairman of a board of 100 trus- 
tees for the center. 

TV TEACHING SUCCESSFUL 


WKNO, Memphis educational television 
station supported in part by the public, has 
shown that illiterates can be taught suc- 
cessfully by TV. 

Everett Woods, Memphis architect, pre- 
sented plans for the center, to be laid out 
on 25 acres of land somewhere in the Mem- 
phis area. It would include a large audi- 
torium, facilities for training teachers and 
preparing material to be sent throughout 
the world to train an estimated 1.5 billion 
illiterates. 

Julian Bondurant, president of Memphis 
Community Television Foundation, asked 
delegates to start immediate work on get- 
ting financial backing for the proposed 
worldwide institution. 

COOPERATION PLEDGED 


Miss Chloe Gifford, Washington, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which has 6.5 million members, pledged her 
personal cooperation, and tentatively prom- 
ised the support of her organization. 

Gov. Frank G. Clement, of Tennessee, 
backed the project. He said, “There are 
nearly 1 billion people living behind the 
Iron Curtain who are being taught to read 
and write for communism. In Tennessee 
alone, there are 273,000 adults with less than 
5 years school and another 48,000 with no 
schooling at all. 

“If we are to win this battle for men’s 
minds, we must use TV to light the world 
with literacy.” 

Governor Clement pointed out that the 
Nation spends $1.5 billion a year on toys’ 
alone. 

“If we have that much money to spend on 
toys, certainly we can find money to place 


Something in the minds of children as well . 


48 in their hands.” 
LAUBACH PRAISED. 


Governor Clement commended Dr. Lau- 
bach, saying he “almost singlehandedly is 
Waging a campaign to overcome the blight of 
illiteracy.” 

Dr. Laubach said: 


“When sputnik shocked us , awake, we 
realized that Russia is pushing scientific and 
engineering education faster than we are. 

But nobody seems ever to tell the Amer- 
People that Russia and China are push- 

ing all education, including literacy, as vigor- 
as we are pushing education in the 
United States. They are @ billion 


People up the ladder of education as fast 
48 totalitarian methods can doit. ~ 
“Educational television and films rather 


“guns will maintain our friendships in 
Parts of the world. ‘. isi 
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“We are participating in something that is 
greater even than the birth of a nation. We 
are witnessing the birth of a new world. We 
must act now. There was not even time to 
wait for the United States Government to 
act before we started this undertaking. 

“The magnificent public spirit that exists 
here in Memphis, and the cooperation be- 
tween Memphis business and education, has 
made this a logical place to establish the 
center.” 





[From the New York Times magazine of 
March 16, 1958] 


ALMOsT HALF THE WORLD’s ADULTS CAN’T 
READ 


(By Luther H. Evans) 


Most people are not aware of the extent 
of illiteracy in the world today. In an age 
that has produced the artificial satellite and 
the atomic submarine, it comes as a shock 
to many people to find that at least 44 per- 
cent of the world’s adult population, or 
about 700 million human beings, cannot 
read and write. This figure is given in 
UNESCO’s recent study, World Illiteracy at 
Midcentury, the most exhaustive survey on 
the subject ever made. (“Adult,” in the 
survey’s terms, refers to those 15 years of 
age or older.) 

Measuring and comparing illiteracy is not 
simple. For one thing, criteria of illiteracy 
differ from country to country. William S. 
Gray, of the University of Chicago, defines as 
“functional literacy” the ability to read and 
write well enough to engage effectively in 
all activities in which literacy is normally 
assumed in a cultural group. Some ex- 
perts consider that by this definition about 
65 percent of the world’s population may be 
illiterate. UNESCO suggests as a criterion 
the ability to read with understanding and 
write a short, simple statement on everyday 
life; but even on this basis, the organization 
estimates that no less than 1 out of 10 Amer- 
icans, for example, is functionally illiter- 
ate. 

While many nations are attacking. the 
problem vigorously andthe rate of illiter- 
acy to the total world population is declin- 
ing, the actual number of illiterates is on 
the increase. This seeming paradox is due 
to the fact that the birth rate among illit- 
erates is growing faster than schools can be 
built and teachers trained to teach the chil- 
dren. In Brazil, for instance, the illiteracy 
rate has dropped from 65 percent to 51 per- 
cent between 1900 and 1950, but the num- 
ber of illiterates increased in the same pe- 
riod from 6,300,000 to 15,300,000. 

There are many facets to the illiteracy 
problem. The story of Father Salcedo, in 
Colombia, brings some of these out. 

Father Salcedo, a Catholic priest, was as- 
signed to his first parish in Sutatenza, in 
the Colombian Andes, in 1947. It might as 
well have been 1907—or even 1807—because 
things had changed little in this parish for 
hundreds of years. The campesinos, the 
hardy mountain farmers, dragged their 
plows-on stony terrain some 6,500 feet in 
the mountains. Saturday nights they de- 
scended to the taverns to drink chicha, a 
powerful local corn liquor. The campesinos 
in 1947 were almost 70 percent illiterate. 
Many had never seen a school. Instead of 
preaching against the taverns, Father Sal- 
cedo decided to compete. He set up a mo- 
tion. picture show -in Sutatenza’s town 
square; the few who came were delighted, 
A motion picture theater, he decided, would 
be a good way to get his parishioners in- 
terested in their community. 

How was he to recruit the mountaineers 
to help him to build it? Father Salcedo 
solved the problem in a unique way: He 
asked three seminary students to-ride by 
burro high in the mountains, carrying with 
them battery-powered radios. Making him- 
self a transmitter—a hobby from student 
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days—he broadcast an appeal. The cam- 
pesinos first thought it was magic. A prom- 
ise from Father Salcedo that in return for 
help in building the theater he would record 
their own voices and send them back 
brought response. 

The success of the first radio call echoing 
through the Andes suggested to Father Sal- 
cedo that the radio was perhaps the solu- 
tion to ‘other problems—community im- 
provement and, above all, education. 

This first tentative step has led to one of 
the most interesting experiments in radio 
education today, the Accién Cultural Popu- 
lar, which broadcasts lessons in reading, 
writing, agriculture, modern hygiene, and 
other subjects to thousands of Colombians. 
Today out of the old Spanish church of 
Sutatenza sprout FM radio antennas. Three 
200-foot-high radio towers stand opposite. 
They sent out the message of Father Salcedo 
saying, “Open your copybooks * * * we will 
now do the first lesson,” to schools through- 
out the area. Students listen to the radio 
and follow posters which show how to hold 
a pencil and how to write the various letters 
of the alphabet. These posters have been 
prepared with the help of UNESCO experts. 
Illiteracy has been cut to a minimum. Pa- 
tiently, Father Salcedo and education ex- 
perts are working through Accién Cultural 
Popular to teach reading and writing, the 
arts of plowing and crop rotation, food 
preparation, and other ways.in which the 
mountain farmers can help themselves. 

Father Salcedo’s experiment thus brings 
out three important aspects of the illiteracy 
problem, First, the fact that illiteracy goes 
hand in hand with poverty, poor diet, and 
an undeveloped economy. The second, the 
lack of teachers, Father Salcedo bypassed by 
using radio plus visual techniques, bringing 
schooling to people who otherwise would 
have had to wait several years while teach- 
ers were trained. The third point brought 
out by Father Salcedo’s experiment is that 
teaching literacy to adults, to be effective, 
must be part of a program for community 
and personal improvement. New literates 
will slump back into an illiterate state in 
as short a time as 2 weeks, UNESCO teachers 
have discovered, unless a constant flow of 
suitable material is provided. 

It comes as no surprise to find that under- 
developed nations have the highest illiteracy 
rate—up to 98 percent in some Asian coun- 
tries and up to 99 percent in some African 
territories. As of 1950, UNESCO’s World’s 
Illiteracy at Midcentury estimates there 
were 200 million illiterates in South Central 
Asia, another 200 million in Southeast Asia. 
Africa has about 100 million illiterates and 
Central and South America about 40 million. 

Even in highly sophisticated cultures, par- 
ticularly in southern Europe, pockets of il- 
literacy exist, especially in hard-to-reach 
agrarian areas. The United States had be- 
tween 3,300,000 and 4,400,000 illiterates, or 
between 3 and 4 percent of its total adult 
population, in 1950. Counting only civilian 
noninstitutional persons over 14 years old, 
a 1952 sample survey conducted in the 
United States of America showed 2,780,000 
illiterates out of 110,047,000, or 2.5 percent. 

Today, the Soviet Union claims to have 
wiped out illiteracy entirely. In 1950, how- 
ever, the survey estimates that between 5 
and 10 percent of its adult population was 
still illiterate—or between 6 and 11 million 
people. 

These statistics place U. S. S. R. and the 
United States of America in the group of 
nations having over 1 million illiterates, 
and the survey points out: “When the prob- 
lem of illiteracy is examined on a world- 
wide scale, a million illiterate. persons, no 
matter where they are situated, or if they 
only constitute a small minority of a coun- 
try’s people, cannot properly be ignored.” 

Samplesurveys in 1947 and 1952 show that 
in the United States urban population and 
rural nonfarm population differ little in the 
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degree of illiteracy; but the rate increases 
noticeably for farm population. Unlike 
other nations, this country has fewer women 
illiterates than men. But_ these surveys 
show the striking difference between the 
illiteracy rate of white and nonwhite popu- 
lations. In 1952, 1.8 percent of the white 
population 14 years old and over was illiter- 
ate, compared with 10.2 percent of the non- 
white population. 

As may be expected, illiteracy rates are 
progressively higher for older age groups— 
which shows the steady progress in literacy. 
As the number and proportion of these older 
persons decrease, the number of American 
illiterates will in time be greatly reduced if 
not entirely eliminated. 

In most other countries, there is a wide 
divergence in literacy between men and 
women. Greece’s 1951 census, for example, 
listed 1.4 million adults found to be illiter- 
ate, 1.1 million of them women. Since that 
time, Greece has made remarkable strides 
toward improving its literacy. 

How best can we start to tackle this im- 
mense problem? Obviously, one way is 
through the spread of primary schools. A 
major UNESCO project aims at working with 
Latin-American Governments and other in- 
ternational organizations in an effort to put 
every school-age child in Latin America in 
school by 1967. Through this project we 
hope to learn effective measures so that other 
areas can benefit by this widespread effort. 
The problem, however, is not simple. To- 
day, of every 10 children in the world, 5 
never go to school. Of the 5 who do, only 1 
remains in school past the primary grades. 
Even in the United States, the UNESCO 
survey shows that in 1950, 13.4 percent of 
school-age children were not enrolled in pri- 
mary schools, 

But most underdeveloped countries simply 
cannot wait to have their children grow up 
to become literate nations. They need to 
start training adults immediately if they are 
to make the jump into the 20th century as 
they must to raise their standard of living. 
The need for trained people in the under- 
developed countries cannot be overestimated. 

Peter Neumann, a UNESCO printing tech- 
nician who is now working with the Burma 
Translation Society, has run into this prob- 
lem. The society prints textbooks for Bur- 
ma’s schools. 
his machinery was as up-to-date as anything 
in Europe or the United States, the printing 
process was severely hampered by lack of 
trained technicians. By establishing classes 
in cost’accounting, book design, and indus- 
trial planning, he managed to increase pro- 
duction 600 percent within a relatively short 
time after his arrival. 

Another problem, getting adults in under- 
developed countries excited about learning 
to read and write, or about changing age-old 
habits and ways of living, is by no means 
easy. UNESCO technicians sent to a small 
Mexican fishing village near Lake Patzcuaro 
were discouraged time and time again as 
natives destroyed the school provided by the 
Government and consistently refused to help 
in community development. 

One day a woman technician noticed one 
of the Indian women wearing a small leaf on 
each temple. Asked why she wore them, the 
woman replied that they were to cure a head- 
ache. The UNESCO technician pulled out 
two aspirin tablets and persuaded the woman 
to try them—and a wedge was made in the 
villagers’ wall of hostility. Today the vil- 
lagers have helped themselves, through tech- 
nical assistance, into a new community life, 
with schools, vegetable gardens, and a new 
townhall built with their own money. Adult 
education Classes have helped conquer illiter- 
acy among the fishermen and their wives; 
and their children are also in school. 


Happily, such resistance is not always the. 


case. Henry Harap, a UNESCO educator who 
recently returned from India where he was 


Neumann found that, while ’ 
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making a study of school curriculums re- 
ported that he had seen three Indian moth- 
ers stage a sitdown hunger strike. in a prin- 
cipal’s office in an attempt to get their chil- 
dren admitted to the school. 

To make up for lack of teachers and 
money, Government agencies in many coun- 
tries have turned to journalists and other 
volunteers to teach literacy. Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, a missionary and literacy expert, 
invented the slogan “each one teach one,” 
making new literates into teachers almost 
immediately to try to close the gap. One 
Indian state has now a new slogan—‘each 
one teach two.” 

But UNESCO estimates that in Latin 
America alone some 400,000 teachers are 
needed to wipe out illiteracy. More and 
more underdeveloped countries are realizing 
that whst is needed is a spetialized central 
agency to coordinate all efforts in primary 
and fundamental. education, including de- 
velopment of teaching tools, visual mediums, 
textbooks, and, in countries having very 
little literature, central libraries to start 
building a cultural core. 

Almost everywhere, the problem of illit- 
eracy is being tackled courageously, but re- 
sources are often still inadequate. Despite 
the growing number of illiterates, however, 
the rate is gradually decreasing through the 
efforts of agencies like UNESCO and educa- 
tion ministries in the countries themselves. 
The incentive is there, the momentum is in- 
creasing and the general social and economic 
improvement of which literacy is a part is 
underway. And the technically advanced 
countries have every interest in helping the 
process. 

If we can accomplish such an impressive 
achievement as the International Geophysi- 
cal Year with over half the world’s popula- 
tion functionally illiterate, think of what 
can be done in ‘science, education, and cul- 
ture when we tap all of our human resources. 





That Bunk About United States Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by George Todt appearing in the Valley 
Times, San Fernando Valley, Calif., on 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958, entitled “That 
Bunk About United States Surrender.”’ 
In it, Mr. Todt quotes Woodrow Wilson, 
who said, “The Nation’s honor is dearer 
than the Nation’s comfort; yes, than the 
Nation’s life itself.” 

- ‘There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

THat BuNK AsBogg? UNITED STATES SURRENDER 
(By George Todt) 

“The Nation’s honor is dearer than the 
Nation’s comfort; yes, than the Nation’s 
life itself."—-Woodrow Wilson. 

The novel idea of entertaining studies into 


conditions under which the United States 


might surrender in any future nuclear holo- 
caust didn’t really get off the ground in the 
Nation’s Capital city of Washington, D. C. 
Such a cowardly premise was so offensive 
to men of courage like the President and 
some of the more outstanding Senators on 
Capitol Hill, that it was making like a 
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whipped dog with its tail between its legs 
the last time I heard of it. 

Certain reports had the Chief Executive g9 
infuriated at this defeatist attitude that he 
halted the top-level wheels in the Pentagon 
for more than 2% hours just trying to fing 
out who the culprit was who originated the 
negative idea. 

It was too reminiscent of the quisling war 
inside France when she fell to the Nazi ie. 
gions of Adolf Hitler in 1940. Somebody 
seemed to have made some excellent studies, 
as seen from the German Wehrmacht'’s view. 
point, as to just when France should sur. 
render in the swift campaign which spelled 
defeat for her, and how. 

Imagine reading a new Rockefeller of 
Gaither report on just where and when the 
United States is supposed to surrender in 
forthcoming world war III. Would it fur. 
nish aid and comfort to the enemy? What 
do you think? - 

But Ike was not the only one who spoke 
out in wrath and telling effectiveness against 
any weak-kneed notions of surrender-in- 
advance. . 

Senator Ricuarp B. RussEtu, Democrat of 
Georgia, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, and one of the most magnifi- 
cent Americans ever to wear the senatorial 
toga, said that the majority of our people 


would prefer death to surrender in an atomic 


war. He expressed himself as shocked be- 
yond expression by a widely circulated re- 
port that the Pentagon had been consid- 
ering circumstances under which the 
Republic might run up the white feather 
while under nuclear attack. RvssELL, 

man of courage, didn’t buy it. § 

Neither did the head of the GOP policy 
committee in the Senate, Senator Sryus 
Bripces, of New Hampshire. His sturdy all- 
American assessment of the incredibly inept 
attitude of the Pentagon milktoasts was 
short and to the point: 

“People who concurred in this in the 
Defense Department,” said Senator Brees, 
“ought to be fired.” 

This little gem may be the master un- 
derstatement of the year. 

Senator Wim11am F. KNnow.anp of Cali- 
fornia and Senator Russe.. took immediate 
steps to nullify any contract for a surrender 
study and prevent payments to any agency 
or person who might have engaged in it. 

The strong action of the President of the 
United States and the three Senators men- 
tioned will meet with the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the public. Little question about 
that. For surrender is a hateful word in the 
American lexicon. 

“Remember the Alamo.” 

“Don't give up the ship.” 

“Nuts,” said General “Mad Anthony” 
McAuliffe to the Nazis who demanded his 
surrender after the 102d Airborne Division 
had been surrounded at Bastogne 14 years 
ago. 
This Nation has never surrendered in the 
past and it’s hardly the.time to commence 
at this late date in history. * : 

Actually, we are the only country in the 


world which at some time has not had to lay_ 


down its arms to an invader. : 
Let’s keep it that way. ‘ 
Men who talk in terms of the Nation’ 
surrender at any time or any place—now of 
in the future—certainly have no place im 
the upper stratosphere of our armed sery- 
ices. We are paying our military planners #0 
create plans for victory if we get into wal. 
Not to lay down and quit. % 
Warriors who plan in terms of defeat im 
advance should be given carte blanche au- 
thority to join some weak-kneed outfit if 
they wish to do so. , 
But please, Mr. President, keep them kind 
of potatoes far, far away from the places 
where the Republic’s war plans are 
prepared for the future in the La 


‘On the Potomac. Even the thought of sui 


render is Mauseating to Americans. 
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Protecting Natural Resources in Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when the Senate on the historic day of 
June 30, 1958, voted to admit the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to our Union, millions of 
acres of forests, wildlife range, and wild- 
fowl nesting grounds were added to our 
yanishing wilderness areas. Yet, these 
resources which Alaska has and which 
America needs, have annually suffered 
from forest and rangeland fires destroy- 
ing vast areas of this natural paradise. 

In the August issue of American For- 
ests magazine for 1958, Mr. John Clark 
Hunt describes the job of guarding these 
forests which he refers to as the biggest, 
toughest, and most fantastic fire-fight- 
ing and forest protection job under the 
American flag. As a resident of Port- 
land, Oreg., and fire-control officer for 
the Bureau of Land Management, where 
he is charged with protecting 16 million 
valuable acres of forest land and range, 
Mr. Hunt is, himself, an expert in the 
task of saving the Nation’s resources 
from the flames of manmade and 
nature’s forest fires. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hunt’s excellent and in- 
formative article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, from the August 
issue of American Forests. 

Iam certain it will impress upon my 
colleagues, as it has me, the obligation 
we have to preserve the nearly unlimited 
natural wealth of thé Territory of Alaska 
which so recently we invited to join our 
48 States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BURNING ALASKA 
(By John Clark Hunt) 

The biggest, toughest and most fantastic 
fire fighting and forest protection job under 
the American flag is that of trying to pro- 
tect the interior of Alaska. 

Year after smoky year she suffers enor- 
mous forest and rangeland fires which cause 
almost unbelievable damage. But neither 
the smoke nor the destruction can be seen 
in the States, so we have given little atten- 
tion to the chronic disease that eats into 
the vials of Alaska, We think instead, when 
We think of Alaska at all, of the adventure 
and romance in that vast land. The novels 
of Jack London, Rex Beach and Barrett Wil- 
loughby long ago conditioned stateside read- 
€fs to see Alaska as the realm of the mid- 
night sun, the northern lights and the Arc- 
tic Circle, perpetually buried under snow 
fields and glaciers. Robert W. Service capped 

tales with his melodramas in verse, 
we — now folklore, about the Shooting 
McGrew and the Cremation of Sam 


We statesiders know that Alaska has Eski- 
Indians, gold miners, fur trappers, big 
fame hunters and salmon fishermen. But 
most of us have never heard of the great 
a of forest and woodlands that cover, 
Cover, much of the interior. We know 

just as little of the hot, dry summers 

& northern sun that shines more than 


> - 
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20 hours ott of each 24 during which great 
fires spread across the remote, inaccessible 
areas. 

When snow melted from the black waste- 
lands that were created by fire in 1957 smoke 
was still drifting up from the smoldering 
peat beds and deep moss in spite of the snow 
and -the long winter. More than 5 million 
acres of forest; moose, caribou and reindeer 
range; wildfowl nesting ground; and other 
wildlife habitat burned during the summer 
and fall of 1957, the driest year in Alaska 
since 1906 and the worst fire season since 
the first protection was organized in 1939. 

There are approximately 225 million acres 
that must be protected in the interior of 
Alaska. This is an area larger than all Cali- 
fornia,’Oregon and Washington. But here 
is the shocker. Four-fifths, or 180 million 
acres of these resources, which Alaska and 
all of America will sorely need in the future, 
has burned in the last 60 years, or since goid 
was discovered there. 

The size of Alaska as well as its fire-control 
problem is difficult to comprehend. Its area 
is one-fifth as large as the United States, 
more than 10 times as large as Illinois, and, 
believe it or not, more than twice the size 
of Texas. The distance from southeastern 
Alaska to the end of the Aleutian Islands 
is greater than that from Savannah, Ga., to 
Los Angeles, Its northernmost and south- 
ernmost points are as widely separated as 
Canada and Mexico. Its range of tempera- 
ture is greater than the range between Flor- 
ida and Maine. Along the southern coast 
the annual precipitation is extremely 
heavy—90 to 200 inches—while the climate 
in the interior approximates that of a desert 
with 6 to 15 inches of precipitation per year. 

Before the white man went to the interior 
there were fires—there have always been 
lightning fires. But even before the white 
man came there is little doubt that man was 
the major cause of fires. Studies have shown 
that Alaskan Indians regularly used signal 
fires as the principal method of communi- 
cation in the difficult terrain. They also 
burried the undergrowth to improve hunting 
areas, They often burned the tundra to 
drive out fur-bearing animals, such as musk- 
rats, so they could shoot them. Being no- 
mads it was not unusual for them to build 
a campfire in a different area each day. Like 
the white man, they often did not put out 
their campfires. ° 

It was not until 1921 that an attempt was 
made by the government to prevent and 
suppress fires on the public domain which, 
except for-the two national forests on the 
south and central coasts, includes almost the 
entire area of Alaska. From 1921 to 1933 
the Division of Field Investigations of the 
General Land Office hired a few men to 
patrol the roads and the Alaska Railroad. 
But fires continued to burn between 5 and 
8 million acres each year. 

In 1939 the Alaska Fire Control Service 
was set up under the General Land Office 
with a budget of only $37,500. Little could 
have been expected from this sum if the 
Civilian Conservation Corps had not been 
operating in Alaska as it was in the 43 
States. The CCC, as it did elsewhere, fur- 
nished fire fighters and facilities. This part- 
nership continued until 1942 when the CCC 
was demohbilized so its members could help 
fight World War II. During the war years 
additional fire fighting funds were allowed 
by Congress because of the military im- 
portance of fire control, particularly to pre- 
vent the dense clouds of smoke which inter- 
fere with aviation. . 

Roger (Bob) Robinson, a long, lean 
forester who came from the Scool of Forestry, 
New York State University, was a leader in 
the Alaska Fire Control Service. He adopted 
Alaska-and settled himself into the hercu- 
lean struggle to try to prevent it from burn- 
ing. When the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (Department of the Interior) was cre- 
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ated in 1946 and absorbed the Alaska Fire 
Control Service and the General Land Office, 
Robinson continued the protection work 
and is now area fire control officer. 

Men who know the backbreaking, heart- 
breaking work of forest fire control and who 
know Alaska with its mammoth problems 
have regarded the Alaska Fire Control Serv- 
ice and its successor, the Bureau of Land 
Management, as possessing some sort of 
northland magic. With never more than a 
fraction of the funds, manpower, or equip- 
ment they needed, they have reduced the 
annual acreage burned by 75 percent. Their 
success has been based on two things—the 
spirit and ability of the men and the co- 
operation of the military services and other 
Federal agencies. The men have had to be 
right for the job, dedicated to the protection 
of Alaska, strong willed and determined to 
find a way. And beyond all else they have 
had to be alert to every possibility they 
could turn to their advantage. Robinson 
and his men, most of whom have transferred 
from the United States Forest Service or 
some other forestry organization to come 
to their posts in Alaska, have a reputation 
for squeezing $5 worth of service from every 
dollar of their appropriations. Their equip- 
ment, including airplanes which are abso- 
lutely essential to fire control in Alaska, is 
mostly surplus property discarded by the 
military. But they recently hit the jack- 
pot. They were lucky enough to be able 
to buy three new planes. Their radio net- 
work with which they must try to cover the 
vast interior from station to station and 
plane to ground is described as being a 
Rube Goldberg contraption built from mili- 
tary scrap by a radio genius named Bran 
Casler, and made to work. 

Almost every year Alaska has fires which 
are as large or larger than the worst we ever 
Kad in the States. But the Alaska fires 
seldom rate more than a small item in the 
middle of our newspapers, so we have heard 
little of them. No towns have ever been 
burned. Probably no Indian villages have 
been wiped out and few people have lost 
their lives in the fires, hence—few headlines. 

Two fires in Alaska which did get publicity 
were the Kenai Peninsula (1947) and the 
Fort Yukon (1950). 

The. Kenai fire is remembered because it 
destroyed some of the finest wildlife country 
in Alaska; it threatened two villages, and 
it was fought largely by the Army. It is 
also remembered because that was the year 
Congress cut off the funds for fire-control 
work in Alaska. It became known as the 
congressional backfire. But to their ever- 
lasting credit many of the small force of 
31 fire-control men continued to fight the 
fire, not knowing whether they would ever 
be paid. 

Conservationists and sportsmen, both in 
Alaska and in the States, have always been 
unhappy about the Kenai fire. They know 
that it will require 100 years or more for the 
forest to return to what was an important 
and beautiful recreation and big-game area. 

The Fort Yukon (or Porcupine River) fire 
of 1950 also had some newspaper coverage. 
There were several reasons for this. It was 
a huge conflagration covering nearly 2 
million acres of forest and wildlife habitat 
in Alaska and an unknown acreage in the 
Yukon country of Canada. Secondly, it had 
some of the appeal of a James Oliver Cur- 
wood story in that it burned a large area 
in the Arctic Circle, and required a desperate 
fight by the residents of Fort Yukon to save 
their village, which is 8 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. Finally, there was the great 
damage caused to the interior forests and 
the wildlife habitat. No one can know or 
even estimate the damage caused by this 
fire. 

It is believed that the first blaze of the 
Fort Yukon fire was started by a fur trapper 
setting the cotton grass of a swamp on fire 
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so he could shoot the muskrats as the flames 
and smoke drove them from the swamp. 
Lightning set other blazes which joined in 
the total burn. 

The fire started in May. It was still 
smoldering and making little runs in 
‘ thousands of places when winter came in 
late September. 

The United States bought Alaska, all 
600,000 square miles of it, with its gold, oil, 
coal, fish, fur, timber and wildlife, from Rus- 
sia in 1867 for $7,200,000. It has paid for it- 
self hundreds of times since that date. 

Gold was discovered on the upper Yukon 
River in Canada in 1896. The Klondike 
gold rush which developed from the discovery 
brought thousands of prospectors into the 
remote wilderness. They soon spread from 
the Canadian Klondike to the rivers and 
creeks of Alaska, and wherever they went 
there were severe forest fires. The fires were 
even larger than those that ravaged the pine 
forests of Oalifornia during the 1849 gold 
rush or the fir forests of Oregon when farms 
were being hacked and burned out of the 
Northwest wilderness. 

In 1910 a Federal forester wrote the fol- 
lowing in an official report: “One is almost 
constantly in sight of fire-killed forests in 
the interior of Alaska and the Klondike re- 
gion of Canada. Everywhere that a mining 
camp is developed it is expected that fire 
will kill much of the timber. There are 
several causes for this. Miners and hunters 
are careless. Campfires are neither prop- 
erly guarded nor extinguished. A fire spreads 
and no one pays any attention to it unless 
it threatens his camp. Fires are purposely 
set to clear the ground to make prospecting 
easier and to kill the forest so there will 
be dry timber for fuel. Smudges are built 
to keep away the mosquitoes; in fact, it is 
commonly said by the residents that mos- 
quitoes cause more fires than any other one 
thing. No measures but the posting of no- 
tices are taken to prevent forest fires in 
the interior, and little is done to control 
them.” 

Of the 375 billion acres of public-domain 
land in Alaska the 225 million acres that 
desperately need protection are classified as 
follows: commercial forest, 40 million acres; 
woodland, 85 million acres; brush, 25 mil- 
lion acres; grass and forage land, 25 mil- 
lion acres; tundra, 50 million acres. 

Interior Alaska has a 5 to 6 months’ fire 
season, usually extending from April into 
September. Low precipitation, high tem- 
peratures, and low humidity, together with 
brisk prevailing winds and frequent light- 
ning storms, produce extremely dangerous 
fire-weather conditions. The low annual 
precipitation becomes progressively less as 
one goes northward. With 20 to 24 hours 
of daylight during the summer, ground and 
air temperatures remain high. They fre- 
quently reach 100 degrees north of the Arctic 
circle. 

The characteristically dense stands of 
white and black spruce, aspen, and white 
birch often grow with limbs reaching almost 
to the ground. Fire in such a forest ‘usually 
becomes a crown fire and spreads rapidly. 
The topography is rough and the ground 
often has a heavy covering of moss from 
several inches to over a foot in depth. Fre- 
quently, mop-up necessitates digging out the 
fire to the bottom of the moss. 

During the 19 years of organized fire con- 
trol in Alaska, the population has increased 
more than 175 percent. The present 3,100 
miles of connected highways represent more 
than a 100-percent increase over the same 
period. Homesteaders have pushed back 
into the heretofore remote areas with at- 
tendant land clearing and debris burning. 
The expanded road system, together with the 
increased use of aircraft, has poured hunters, 
fishermen, and tourists inte high-fire-hazard 
areas. The lure of oil and uranium has re- 
cently spurred penetration of formerly inac- 
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cessible regions. All these factors have 
contributed to an increase in man-caused 
fires now averaging about 75 percent of all 
fires. 

Delayed suppression action is the greatest 
deterrent to efficient fire control. Lack of 
an adequate detection system is the princi- 
pal reason for slow initial attack on a fire. 
No lookout stations have ever been built in 
the interiorof Alaska. Fires are usually dis- 
covered and reported by planes flying over 
the remote areas and many fires have burned 
huge areas and were never reported, or, as 
in one instance, reported by letter several 
weeks later. 

During periods of bad fire weather, it is 
not uncommon to have 20 to 30 going fires 
scattered throughout the interior hundreds 
of miles apart. Such a situation necessi- 
tates setting up a priority of action due to 
transportation and personnel limitations. 
With all available trained men acting as-fire 
bosses on going fires, action on new ones 
must be delayed. During these critical pe- 
riods bureau pilots fly 14 to 18 hours a day 
transporting men and supplies, and fire- 
control men work until they are asleep on 
their feet. 

Practically every segment of the economy 
is affected by fires. Fisheries, now the lead- 
ing industry, are dependent on unburned 
watersheds for steady streamflow and clear 
waters for spawning. Mining and hydro- 
electric power also must have stabilized 
streams. Fires kill fur and game animals, 
completely destroy caribou lichen ranges for 
40 to 100 years, and cause serious damage to 
all wildlife habitat. Nesting grounds for 
the Pacific and mountain flyways are de- 
stroyed, reducing the game bird population. 
Recreation, which promises to become one of 
the leading industries, will be seriously lim- 
ited if fires continue to add to the already 
vast expanse of blackened waste. 

The Alaskan Indians and Eskimos have, on 
scores of occasions, proved to be the best of 
Alaskan fire fighters. This is particularly 
true when they are trained and experienced 
in fire control. But trained or untrained, 
they alway have the advantage due to their 
great stamina and their ability to live off 
the country. If supplies are short or do not 
reach them at all, which can happen in the 
Alaskan wilderness, the Indian or Eskimo can 
continue to fight fire. 

Senator Ricuarp L. NevBErRGER, of Oregon, 
advocates more roads for Alaska, both for its 
development and protection from fire. 
There are very few who would disagree with 
the Senator for certainly many roads must 
eventually be built across and up and down 
that farflung land. Fire control men and 
conservationists know this but view it as a 
mixed blessing. Roads will provide more 
and better access, but they are almost sure to 
bring a large increase in man-caused fires 
unless there are sufficient annual funds for 
fire-prevention education, stronger fire-sup- 
pression forces and necessary law enforce- 
ment. 

In at least one way the settling of Alaska 
seems to be passing through a phase com- 
parable to the 1860-1910 period in the West- 
ern States. It is reported that some native 
Alaskans and persons who have been there 
for a long time have little or no concern about 
the large areas that burn each year and 
frankly say that the country should be 


burned over regularly. During the time the. 


Western States were being settled—establish- 
ing ranches, clearing farms, building roads 
and railroads, and laying out towns—the 
burning of land was openly advocated. 
Strong arguments were advanced as to why 
this should be done and as a result much of 
it was deliberately burned. Some of it re- 
peatedly. The torch was set to some of the 
finest timber with the argument that it had 
no value and that we had more timber in 
the United States than we would ever need. 
We have suffered ever since from these un- 
fortunate and ignorant actions. 


Many Alaskans can see no reason to 
money to control fires in the tundra ang 
other wildlife habitat. Yet fish, big game, 
waterfowl, and fur are Alaska’s best 
Their annual value represents millions of do}. 
lars. Also some people refer to the smajj 
timber in the interior of Alaska as “brush” 
and say it is worthless. But the fact that 
common west-coast lumber delivered to the 
interior costs $350 or more per thousand 
board-feet should be convincing proof that 
any forest in the interior from which boards 
can be sawed is valuable. ; 

Alaska’s forests are similar to those in the 
Scandinavian countries in the same latitudes, 
Proper protection and management of the 
Scandinavian forests have for: centuries 
placed them near the top of the region's 
economy. The same protection and ma: 
ment must eventually come to the interior 
forests of Alaska for in the future the people 
who will live there will have to have the 
forest products. 

The 1957 fire season was terrible. The 
smoke pall that hung over all western and 
interior Alaska was the worst on record. For 
8 weeks the visibility was less than 2 
and at times it was almost zero. The 
fighting cost was more than _ $1,500,000, 
Some of the heaviest timber stands in Alaska 
went up in smoke. Timber losses alone were 


more than $15 million. Hundreds of thou-* 


sands of acres of migratory wildfowl nesting 
grounds and formerly rich trapping areas 
were destroyed. Large areas of rangeland 
used by caribou and Eskimo-owned reindeer 
were burned. This too was valued at more 
than $15 million. 

But the terrible fires of last year, which 
the Bureau of Land Management did every- 
thing in its power to control, may have been 
@ blessing. They may, in fact, save the rest 
of Alaska from burning in the future. A 
large number of people now realize that such 
destruction cannot be allowed to continue, 

With the proper support the Bureau can 
build a larger and much stronger fire con- 
trol organization. Plans for such a force are 
going forward rapidly. A corps of smoke 


jumpers will be trained to attack fires while © 


they are small, even in the most inaccessible 
portions of the interior. Helicopters possi- 
bly under contract to the Government, will 
pick up these shock troops after the fires 
are out. As funds are available more fixed 
wing planes will be added to the seven 
Grumman Gooses and smaller planes the 
BLM now has, to ferry men and supplies, to 
bomb fires with chemicals and to patrol the 
remote areas as flying lookouts. A new short 
wave high frequency radio system will be 
installed to operate in conjunction with the 
network that radioman Casler built with 
scrap. 

Forest guard stations with airstrips will 
be built in the roadless back country. Some 
of the old guard stations will be rebuilt. 
Studies will be made to learn if lookout sta- 
tions would be more effective than fiying 
lookouts in some mountain areas. 

The smoke jumper headquarters will be 
constructed at Fairbanks, where it will be 
surrounded by more than 100 million acres 
of fire problem area. A fire danger rating 
system has been established to record and 
forecast critical fire weather conditions. 

A large number of experienced fire control 
men in BLM districts in the States, where 
the Bureau administers 140 million acres of 
range and forest, are now on a fire call 
ready to be flown to Alaska as fire bosses and 
crew bosses to lead and direct fire fighters 
in the next fire emergencies. 

Two ideas that Bob Robinson has nursed 
for a long time may also bear fruit. One® 
to begin a careful but very intensive fire 
prevention campaign using all methods and 
mediums to reach the people, both residents 
and visitors, in an effort to reduce the num 
ber of man-caused fires. The other ides i 
to develop special fire-fighting equipment t0 
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meet the unique problems of ground trans- 


portation and fire fighting in areas of. 


swamps, lakes, tundra, deep moss, and peat 


ot question naturally arises as to what 
effect statehood will have on protection in 
Alaska. It may have little or no effect, but 
it seems more likely that it will enlarge one 
of the major problems. 

If the Federal Government bestows a huge 
area of public domain land on the new State, 
as was done on many other States and if the 
land is rapidly settled or turned to commer- 
cial purposes without the protection of strong 
fire laws and strong law enforcement, many 
of the areas will be on fire throughout each 
fire season. 

All the fire problems that the Territory has 
known will still be there. The Bureau of 
Land Management and the new State will 
have to meet and solve these problems. 

The tragic fire year of 1910 taught the 
Pacific Northwest that it had to conquer the 
scourge of forest fires. It. now seems that 
1957 may have awakened the Nation to the 
realization that the time to stop the burning 
of Alaska has arrived. 





Dissenting Opinion of Chief Judge 
Gardner in Little Rock Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
senting opinion by Chief Judge Gardner 
in the recent decision of the court of 
appeals in the Little Rock school case is 
based upon commonsense, practical con- 
siderations, and sound, fundamental, 
and basic concepts. The opinion states 
80 well from a judicial and impartial 
standpoint the problem involved in that 
matter, I think it ought to be printed in 
the Recorp. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the dissenting opinion be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp: 


There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GarRDNER, CHIEF JUDGE, DISSENTING 


I would affirm on the grounds stated by 
Judge Lemley in his opinion. Aaron V. 
Cooper (E. D. Ark., F. Supp.) 

Because of the limitation of time within 
which this case must be decided it is not pos- 
sible to prepare a dissenting opinion and, 

» I am preparing only a short memo- 
jum. 


It is conceded that the school authorities 
have acted in good faith both in formulating 
& plan for integrating and in a to 
implement that plan. Their efforts in this 
regard were met with unprecedented and 
Unforeseen opposition and resistance as set 
out and enumerated in the majority opinion. 
This opposition included acts of violence to 
such an unprecedented extent that the 

Forces of the United States were sta- 
tioned in and about the school buikding. The 
events pertinent to the attempts of the school 
authorities during the school year to im- 
ont its plan for integrating are set forth 

¢ 2 the majority opinion, The normal con- 


duct of the school was continuously disrupted 
and the state of mind, both within and with- 
out the school, was to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent in a state of hysteria. Under circum- 
stances and conditions set out in Judge Lem- 
ley’s opinion, the school authorities made 
application for an extension of time so as to 
permit a cooling off or breathing spell so that 
both pupils, parents,’ teachers, and the 
public might to some extent become 
reconciled to the inevitable necessity for pub- 
lic school integration. Having in mind that 
the school officials and the teaching staff 
acted in good faith and that the school of- 
ficials presented their petition for an exten- 
sion of. time in good faith, it was the duty 
of the court “to consider whether the action 
of school authorities constitutes good faith 
implementation of the governing constitu- 
tional principles.” Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion (349 U. S. 294). In this situation the 
action of Judge Lemley in extending the time 
as requested by the school officials was the 
exercise of his judicial discretion. The 
background is well set forth in Judge Lem- 
ley’s opinion. For centuries there had been 
an intimate social relation between the white 
and colored races in the section referred to 
as the South. There had been no integra- 
tion in the schools and that practice had the 
sanction of a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as constitutionally legal. 
It had become a way of life in that section 
of the county and it is not strange that this 
long-established, cherished practice could 
not suddenly be changed without resistance. 
Such changes, if successful, are usually ac- 
complished by evolution rather than revolu- 
tion, and time, patience, and forebearance 
are important elements in effecting all rad- 
ical changes. 


JUDGE’S ACTION BACKED 


The action of Judge Lemley was based on 
realities and on conditions rather than 
theories. The exercise of his discretion 
should not, I think, be set aside as it seems 
to me it was not an abuse of discretion but 
rather a discretion wisely exercised under 
the conditions. We should not substitute 
our judgment for that of the trial court. 
Judge Lemley’s decision is not without prec- 
edent in principle. It is, I think, warranted 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Brown v. Board of Education (349 U.S. 294). 
See also Allen v. County School Board of 
Prince Edward County (E. D. Va., — F. Sup. 
—); Davis v. County School Board of Prince 
Edward County (E. D. Va., 149 F. Sup. 431); 
Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 U. S. 367, modified, 
281 U. S. 179, 289 U. S. 395, 309 U. S. 569, 311 
U. S. 107); Standard Oil Co. v. United States 
(221 U. S. 1). It was the judgment of the. 
school officials as indicated by their petition 
and, after hearing, the judgment of the trial 
court, that the extension of time requested 
should be granted. I do not think it can 
be said that the findings of the trial court 
and its conclusion based thereon are clearly 
erroneous. £ would affirm. 


- 





In Defense of TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the REcorp a most timely, 
enlightening, and excellent letter writ- 
ten by Hon. Rosert E. Jones, which was 
published in today’s Washington Post. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
In DEFENSE OF TVA e 


The anti-TVA letter in the Washington 
Post of August 14 by Richard W. Smith states 
it is “common knowledge” that the Tennessee 
River “flows through 7 States and drains 48.” 
Mr. Smith, who is the manager of the decep- 
tively dubbed national resources department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, seems more at home with figures of 
speech than with facts. Mr. Smith’s asser- 
tions are thoroughly confused, erroneous, 
and distorted. 

He asserts that “navigation benefits to the 
Nation do not equal the costs.” Answer: 
According to the 1957 Annual TVA Report, 
the total Federal costs of operating and 
maintaining the Tennessee River Waterway 
for the previous year were $3.8 million. Sav- 
ings to shippers during that year amounted 
to $16.2 million over those costs and rep- 
resented a return of over 1114 percent on 
the depreciated navigation investment of 
$136,868,693. 

Mr. Smith asserts that TVA controls floods 

by permanently flooding almost as much land 
as might be flooded by a 500-year frequency 
flood. Answer: The 1957 annual TVA re- 
port estimates that since 1986 TVA dams 
have averted flood damage at Chattanooga 
alone of abott- $120 million plus about $12 
million for the lower Ohio and Mississippi 
Basins. These two amounts alone already 
equal about 70 percent of the total of $184 
million invested in the flood-control features 
of the TVA system. 


' Mr. Smith asserts that TVA does not sell 
only “surplus hydroelectric power.” Answer: 
TVA transmits over 56 percent of its total 
power to the atomic energy plants at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah, to the Army Redstone 
Arsenal which is developing the Jupiter bal- 
listic missiles and to the Air Force wind tun- 
nel center at Tullahoma as well as to the 
heavy industries of the Tennessee Valley 
area which are so important to our national 
defense. 

Mr. Smith asserts that TVA sells its power 
cheap. Answer: Congress directed TVA to 
make its power available—at the lowest pos- 
sible rates and in such manner as to encour- 
age increased domestic and rural use of elec- 
tricity. TVA has done just that, and at 
the same time has earned a substantial re- 
turn on the Federal investment. 

Mr. Smith asserts that TVA pays no in- 
terest on the taxpayers’ money invested in 
electric plants. Answer: The TVA revenue 
bill now before Congress would provide that 
the TVA make annual interest payments to 
the Treasury on the outstanding appropria- 
tion investment in power facilities. 


Mr. Smith asserts that TVA pays no Fed- 
eral taxes and makes only token payments 
in lieu of State and local taxes. Answer: 
TVA as a Government agency of course pays 
no “taxes,” but it does pay substantial sums 
to Federal, State, and local governments. 
For example, in fiscal 1957, TVA paid $30 
million out of power proceeds into the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and 5 percent of its gross rev- 
enues (exclusive of revenues derived from 
sales to the Federal Government itself), 
amounting to $4.7 million, to State and local 
governments. 

RoBeErtT E. JONEs, 
United States Representative from 
Alabama. 
WASHINGTON. 
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Aid to Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp interesting 
columns appearing in the Valley Times 
of North Hollywood, Calif., entitled 
“George Todt’s Opinion.” One is dated 
Thursday, May 16, 1957, Planes to Tito; 
American Opinion. The other is dated 
Wednesday, December 11, 1957, When 
Tito Scorns United States Largesse. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 

Times of May 16, 1957] 
PLANES TO Tito; AMERICAN OPINION 
(By George Todt) 

“Life is a game of whist. 
sources 

The cards are shuffled, and the hands are 
dealt. 


I do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But yet I like the game and want to play.” 
—Eugene F. Ware—Whist. 


Is it correct for us to send Communist dic- 
tator Tito of Yugoslavia several hundred 
United Stdtes jet fighter planes under our 
foreign-aid program? 

I have asked this important question of 
literally hundreds of solid American citizens 
over the past few days. I have yet to find 
one who answers in the affirmative. 

What’s the matter? Did I slant my ques- 
tion too much? Is it a loaded anti-Tito 
query which begs an obvious anti-Tito an- 
swer? I do not think so. Analyze the 
wording for yourself. It is essentially a 
plain question. What is loaded about it? 

Now, I can think of certain pseydoliberal 
opinion polls which might have preferred 
that the question I asked should be phrased 
something like this: 

“Suppose you were told that equipping a 
friendly Communist leader with American 
arms to permit him to stand on his own 
feet could enable him to become an ally of 
the West sometime so that he might break 
away from Moscow in the future, thus 
achieving a break in the Iron Curtain and 
thereby assuring peace and prosperity and 
plenty for America in our time. Well, what 
would you say? Would you be in favor of 
it?” 

And then if I might have sent my apologia 
to a carefully provided cross section of 
pseudoliberals, can anyone doubt but that 
the results would most likely have registered, 
perhaps, as high as 90 percent in favor of 
this kind of foreign aid? Or even higher? 

Oh, yes. We could also be sure that, when 
broken down into cold statistics, the tables 
would show conclusively that college gradu- 
ates, successful businessmen, and intellec- 
tuals all around were proportionately far out 
in front with their demands that American 
taxpayers continue to fork over for dear old 
Tito. Yes, indeed. How often have we been 
spoon fed with controversial results such as 
these purported to show in the past? Any- 
thing suspicious here? 

No doubt about it. Things have been 
mighty suspicious on the public opinion poll 
front for some time. Congressman GLEN 
LipscomsB, of the California 24th District, 
dropped an atom bomb of sorts on the pro- 


From unseen 
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fessionals when he revealed the phony little 
90 percenter favoring foreign aid—of the 
State Department, by the State Department, 
and for the State Department—a couple of 
weeks ago. The stench was really terrific. 
And the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has been hanging its collective Read 
in shame ever since we hear from our Wash- 
ington grapevine. Just fancy that. 

If the professional pollsters can rake up 
enough nerve to show up with their ques- 
tionable results in highly controversial fields 
again after the Lipscoms exposé, we may 
rest assured they will most likely be telling 
us that what we really want is not just a few 
hundred warplanes for Tito—but actually 
thousands of the deadly iron pigeons for the 
Red upstart. 

Well, we don’t have to believe it if they do. 
Tito may get his planes, all right. But any- 
one who thinks he is doing the American 
people a favor to send this most modern 
scrap iron to our Communist enemies need 
not kid himself about such an ill-advised 
transaction. It is considered little more than 
just plain poison by the citizens of our 
Nation. 

Here is a case where the public is over- 
whelmingly against the usage of their taxes 
to bolster a Communist regime half way 
around the world—and yet we find a most 
curious predilection on the part of the ad- 
ministration to send war planes to Yugo- 
Slavia. 

This has come up again and again, with 
monotonous repetition, since the deal was 
first exposed last year by W. R. Hearst, Jr., 
of the Hearst publications. As public anger 
mounts, it is withdrawn and pigeonholed 
for the time being. Then it comes forth 
again. Why? 

Granting that we have a waste economy, 
sorry to say, but is it necessary that we must 
send out overproduction to such interna- 
tional scalawags as Tito? How about it? 


[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of December 11, 1957] 


(By George Todt) 


WHEN Trro Scorns UNITED STATES 
LARGESSE 


“Lord, what fools these mortals be.” 
(Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
act II, scene 2.) 

Goodness, gracious, me. Another setback 
for our diplomatic eagles. Kindly old Red 
Tito is balking now at accepting United 
States taxpayers’ billions-for-free (or should 
we call this mutual security?) if there are 
to be any strings attached. 

Now why should this Yugoslavian Com- 


*“munist dictator give us any promises for his 


free gifts which we force upon him? After 
all, it’s better to give than to receive. That's 
our reward, Bub. What did you expect? 
Egg in your beer? 

There’s one thing to be said for Tito. He 
refuses to commit himself to do anything 
for us, no matter how much of our dough 


we throw into his lap. That’s at least par - 


for the course. Most of our so-called allies 
around the world—NATO ones in particu- 
lar—make glowing promises but never keep 
them to us. So Tito does about as much 
for us as they do. Which is nothing. So 
what? 

Lest any of my readers get into either a 
fret or a sweat about Moscow's darling, Mr. 
Tito, pray let me hasten to assure you that 
he is practically a lead pipe cinch to get his 
funds from his ever-lovin’ American public. 
A State Department official—who naturally 
declined to allow his name to be, made pub- 
lic—has let the feline out of the sack for us. 
It’s all Just a part of the inevitable bargain- 
ing process, says he. 

Predictions of things to come: The United 
States just won’t give up—and Tito will later 
be found willing to accept our aid. And a 


. 
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big tsk, tsk to the State Department for try. 
ing to place any technical strings on our 
largesse to Communist dictators in the first 
place. 

Why should we go merely halfway on this 
interesting foreign aid—pardon me, I meant 
mutual security—proposition? It seems to 
me that we are losing a good bet by not 
a bit more imaginative than may have been 
the case heretofore. Why not include 
Khrushchev and the Kremlin, too? Where's 
our Christmas spirit this year? Are we reac. 
tionaries? 

Why not press a few more Dillions of our 
unproductive giveaways upon Mr. kK? 
Mayhe he could develop a few late model 
sputniks for us. This fellow, at least, is 
a sport. The chances are that he would 
give us something back for our money, 
Some quid pro quo.. Have our allies—or 
Mr. Tito—ever done as much? What's their 
score? No strings attached. _ 

If it makes sense these days to bribe our 
allies and Tito In the name of mutual ge- 
curity or American defense, why not 
whole hog and all the way? Let’s have big- 
ger and better bribes—and be sure to pay 
them to the right people, if that’s what we 
mean to do. Why give them to second 
and third-raters on the world stage? Why 
not deal with Mr. Big, himself? Give it to 
Khrushchev, not Tito. Maybe he will let 
us alone if we do.” ‘ 

What is a,bribe, anyway? According to 
Webster’s dictionary it means “a gift or 
favor given or promised in order to influence 
the judgement or conduct of a person in 
a@ position of trust.” If we substitute the 
word “nation” in the place of “person” in 
this definition, we will also receive a bird’s- 
eye view of what American foreign policy 
has amounted to in the main, since the end 
of the Second World War. Quite bipartisan, 
let it be added. : 

But bribery is just another way of saying 
tribute. And why should the American peo- 
ple pay anything resembling it to either 
friend or foe throughout the world today? 





State Jurists Critical of High Court 
Rulings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN_THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, an 
article from the Evening Star of today, 
datelined Pasadena, Calif., is 
“State Jurists Critical of High Court 
Rulings.” The article sets forth a state- 
ment issued by nine State supreme court 
chief justices from different parts of the 
United States. It is rather interesting 
that the list includes the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan, the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Wisconsin, and several others. 

It is a very interesting article upon 
the present situation of the Supreme 
Court’s usurping the rights of State 
courts. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Ret-, 
ORD. - 
Without objection, the article was of 
dered to be-printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 
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Srats Jurists Crirican oF HiGH Court 
RULINGS 


PasADENA, CALIF., August 21.—Recent Su- 

eme Court decisions raise doubt that 
America has a government of laws and not 
of men, chief justices of nine States allege. 

They accuse the Nation’s highest tribunal 
of assuming the role of policymaker without 
proper judicial t. 

The justices, representing both Northern 
and Southern States, presented the 36-page 
report yesterday to the annual conference of 
chief justices. Delegates are present from 
the 48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

A resolution offered with the report urged 
the Supreme Court to exercise judicial self- 
restraint in differentiating between consti- 
tutional rights and powers on the one hand 
and local self-government on the other. A 
yote on the resolution is due Saturday. 


WHAT REPORT SAYS 


The report said in part: 

“We believe that strong State and local 
governments are essential to the effective 
functioning of the American system of Fed- 
eral Government. 

“It is strange indeed to reflect that, under 
a Constitution which provides for a system 
of checks and balances and of distribution 
of powers between National and State Gov- 
ernments, one branch of the Government— 
the Supreme Court—should attain the im- 
mense and, in many respects, dominant 
power which it now wields. 

“Tt has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws, not of men. 
We believe that any study of recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court will raise at 
least ccnsiderable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. 


OVERTURNED OWN DECISION 


“We find that, in constitutional cases, 
unanimous decisions are comparative rar- 
ities, and the multiple opinions * * * are 
common occurrences. We find, next that 
divisions on a 5-to-4 basis are quite fre- 
quent. 

“It seems strange that, under a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court’s rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudi- 
cations of the meaning and application of 
the Constitution, the Court itself has so 
frequently overturned its own decisions 
thereon, after the lapse of periods varying 
from 1 to 95 years. 

“At times the Supreme Court manifests, or 
seems to manifest, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. 

“That impatience may extend to an un- 
willingness to wait for Congress to make 
clear its intention, to exercise the power con- 
ferred upon it under the Constitution.” 

The report said, also: 

“We believe that * * * the Supreme 
Court too often has tended to adopt the role 
argon without proper judicial re- 

n 


“In the light of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court and its practical nonreview- 
ability in most instances, no moré important 
Obligations rests upon it, in our view, than 
that of careful moderation. in the exercise 
of its policymaking role.” 

SIGNERS OF REPORT 


The report was submitted by the comittee 
on Federal-State relationships. It was signed 
by Chief Justices Frederick W. Brune, Mary- 
land; Albert Conway, New York; John R. 

ers, Michigan; William H. Duckworth, 
Georgia; John E. Hickman, Texas; John E. 
n, Wisconsin; William C. Perry, Ore- 
gon; Taylor H. Stukes, South Carolina; Ray- 
mond s. Wilkins, Massachusetts, and Associ- 


_ Me Justice Martin A, Nelson, Minnesota. 


The report’s conclusions were based on 


fases involving the 14th amendment, which 
‘Saleguards civil rights. 
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Chief Justice Dethmers, conference chair- 
man, said in commenting on the report: 

“It is the function of the legislative branch 
to determine policy, andthe role of the 
courts is purely judicial. Too much policy- 

by the Federal courts may eventually 
prove destructive of our way of life.” 

He said the State chief justices have no 
power over Federal courts but: 

“Collectively, our suggestions may amount 
to something.” 





Mount Rushmore Lighting Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
hearts of thousands of Americans have 
stirred with patriotic pride this summer, 
Mr. President, as they behold the im- 
pressive ceremonies attending the 
nightly lighting of Mount Rushmore— 
the shrine of démocracy—in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 

Dorothy Moreton, society editor of the 
Rapid City Journal, describes this mov- 
ing scene in a recent article in the news- 
paper. I ask unanifmous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, - 


as follows: 
(By Dorothy Moreton) 


Mount RusHMORE.—A new interpretation 
of the dignity and power of American 
democracy is to be experienced every evening 
in the amphitheater at Mount Rushmore. 
The ceremony, which inaugurates the light- 
ing of the titanic sculptures, was given for 
14 evenings of last year’s summer season, 
and this year has been expanded and de- 
veloped. Until August 15, the starting time 
is 8 p. m., and after that date it will be 7:45 
p. m., and a half hour of high-fidelity re- 
corded. all-American music precedes the 
lighting rite. 

On Thursday of this week, this ceremony 
was presented by Russell Apple, historian 
at Mount Rushmore for the National Park 
Service, who has been responsible for long- 
range planning of the nightly event. He 
has sought and received counsel from ex- 
perts in many fields and interpreters from 
many areas, and the impressive result is the 
fruit of widespread and intensive research. 


CEREMONIES BEGIN 


Apple extended greetings to the audience 
which well filled the amphitheater, from 
Supt. Charles Humberger of Mount Rush- 
more and his staff, and then highlighted the 
purpose and significance of the sculptures 
looming in the dark above him, reminding 
the audience of the role of each of the four 
memorialized Presidents in the shaping of 
American ideology. 

The national anthem was then played, 
and at its’second section, the lights revealed 
the mountain sculptures, the illuminated 
flag stirred by the breeze below uniting the 
fourfold meaning of the memorial as a sym- 
bol of the first century and a quarter of 
American independence. 

In lighter vein, the historian then out- 
lined the objectives of the National Park 
Service, especially as presently in process 
under the enterprises of Mission 66. In this 
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section of the program, he left his lectern 
and approached the audience with less for- 
mality, receiving warm response from the 
younger group of auditors, as he described 
the practical problems of the National Park 
Service as regards both animals and bipeds, 
and the solutions currently in process. 


DESCRIBES ROLE 


This phase of the program resolved itself 
into an account of many areas maintained 
and supervised by the National Park Service, 
as Apple showed on a giant screen colored 
slides of some 30 of the 181 such areas rang- 
ing from Maine to Alaska, in the United 
States. 

He concluded with a reminder that the 
National Park Service is merely a part of 
the American heritage, and that Mount 
Rushmore is the summation of ideas, ideals, 
and documents which build national unity 
in a world of nuclear perils and outer-space 
consciousness. Moments of solemn medi- 
tation concluded the ceremony as Taps 
echoed through the hills. 

Assisting Historian Apple on the program 
project and conducting the ritual and talks 
on various evenings is the following staff of 
park rangers: Robert Applegate, Newcastle, 
Wyo.; David Hatton, Edgemont; Richard 
Maeder, Kansas City, Mo.; Ray Stevens and 
Merle Meinicke, both on the faculty of 
Rapid City High School; Henry Hemenway, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Charles Esperas, Wahi- 
awa, Hawaii. All are teachers, some in 
charge of the slides and projector and some 
of the booth and sound control. 


PROJECTOR TECHNIQUE 


The projector is 1 of only 3 in the entire 
world (the other 2, in colonial Williams- 
burg, Va.) of comparable capacity, and ex- 
tends a picture 17%, inches wide into one of 
16 feet in width. The screen is arc-illumi- 
nated, and the entire lighting system has 
been widely expanded from that of previous 
years here. A 100-watt sound system pro- 
duces carefully selected and entirely Ameri- 
can high-fidelity music by tape and records 
from a mixer console and six microphone 
positions. 

Park rangers give daily talks from 8:30 to 
11:30 a. m. in the amphitheater, explaining 
the meaning of the historic mountain carv- 
ings, and each session is concluded with a 
question and answer period. Music for 
meditation is played here every day from 12 
noon until the beginning of the evening 
program. 





Senior Judge on Appellate Court Says 
Lemley Was Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, a few days ago the United 


States eighth circuit court of appeals in 


St. Louis rendered an opinion reversing 
the decision of District Judge Harry J. 
Lemley suspending integration at Cen- 
tral High School, Little Rock, Ark., for a 
2%-year period. The decision by the 
appellate court was 6 to 1,-Senior Judge 
Archibald Gardner dissenting. 

Judge Gardner’s dissent shows a deep 
understanding of the very critical and 
tragic Little Rock school-integration 
situation. With the thought that the 
dissenting opinion would be of interest 
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to my colleagues in the House, I am 
privileged to include same herewith in 


the REcorD: 

Because of the limitation of time within 
which this case must be decided it is not 
possible to prepare,a dissenting opinion and, 
hence, I am preparing only a short memo- 
randum. 

It is conceded that the school authorities 
have acted in good faith both in formulating 
a plan for integrating and in attempting to 
implement that plan. Their efforts in this 
regard were met with unprecedented and 
unforeseen opposition and resistance as set 
out and enumerated in the majority opinion. 
This opposition included acts of violence to 
such an unprecedented extent that the 
armed forces of the United States were sta- 
tioned in and about the school building. 
The events pertinent to the attempts of the 
school authorities during the school year to 
implement its plan for integrating are set 
forth in the majority opinion. The normal 
conduct of the school was continuously dis- 
rupted and the state of mind, both within 
and without the school, was to a greater or 
lesser extent in a state of hysteria. Under 
circumstances and conditions set out in 
Judge Lemley’s opinion the school authori- 
ties made application for an extension of 
time so as to permit a cooling off or breath- 
ing spell so that both pupil’s parents, teach- 
ers and the public might to some extent 
become reconciled to the inevitable necessity 
for public school integration. Having in 
mind that the school officials and the teach- 
ing staff acted in good faith and that the 
school officials presented their petition for 
an extension of time in good faith, it was the 
duty of the court “to consider* whether the 
action of school authorities constitutes good 
faith implementation of the governing con- 
stitutional principles.” Brown v. Board of 
Education (349 U. S. 294). In this situation 
the action of Judge*Lemley in extending the 
time as requested by the school officials was 
the exercise of his judicial discretion. 

The background is well set forth in Judge 
Lemley’s opinion. For centuries there had 
been no intimate social relations between 
the white and colored races in the section 
referred to as the South. There had been 
no integration in the schools and that prac- 
tice had the sanction of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as con- 
stitutionally legal. It had become a way of 
life in that section of the country, and it is 
not strange that this long-established, cher- 
ished practice could not suddenly be 
changed without resistance. Such changes, 
if successful, are usually accomplished by 
evolution rather than revolution, and time, 
patience, and forbearance are important ele- 
ments in effecting all radical changes. 

The action of Judge Lemley was based on 
realities and on conditions, rather than 
theories. The exercise of his discretion 
should not, I think, be set aside as it seems 
to me it was not an abuse of discretion but 
rather a discretion wisely exercised under 
the conditions. We should not substitute 
our judgment for that of the trial court. 
Judge Lemley’s decision is not without prec- 
edent in principle. It is, I think, warranted 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Brown v. Board of Education (349 U.S. 294). 
See also Allen v. County School Board of 
Prince Edward County (E. D. Va., 149 F. 
Supp. 431); Wisconsin vy. Illinois (278 U. S. 
367, modified, 281 U. S. 179, 289 U.S. 395, 309 
U. S. 569, 311 U. S. 107); Standard Oil Co. v. 
United States (221 U. S. 1). It was the 
judgment of the school officials as indicated 
by their petition and, after hearing, the 
judgment of the trial court, that ‘the exten- 
sion of time requested should be granted. I 
do not think it can be said that the findings 
of the trial court and its conclusions based 
thereon are clearly erroneous. I would 
affirm, 
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The Kennedy-Ives Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the Kennedy-Ives bill which recently 
failed of passage in th House was, of 
course, a most controversial measure and 
I wish to present my observations on this 
matter. 

After this bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate it remained on the Speaker’s desk 
for 40 days before it was referred to the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor for ‘consideration. This delay, 
naturally, because of the approaching 
adjournment of Congress, jeopardized 
the chances of any adequate hearings on 
the measure, and deliberate considera- 
tion by the committee. At the last meet- 
ing held by the committee this bill was 
brought up for discussion and report and 
the members of the committee making 
up the majority voted unanimously 
against it. Later, a bill sponsored by the 
Republican minority on the committee 
and which had the approval of the ad- 
ministration, wasecalled for considera- 
tion and again the 16 Democrats repre- 
senting the majority voted against it. It 
would appear from this unanimous ac- 
tion on the part of the Democrat major- 
ity that there was no desire whatever to 
permit the House to consider any labor 
legislation. 

A few days later for some undisclosed 
reason, the-Democrat leadership decided 
that the Kennedy-Ives bill should be 
brought out for consideration on the 
floor under the suspension of the rules 
procedure, which does not permit any 
amendment except by the Member who 
calls up the legislation, and debate is 
limited to 40 minutes divided so that 
each side receives maximum time of 20 
minutes apiece. This bill is 48 pages long 
and under this procedure the Members 
of the House were asked to vote on this 
comprehensive and far-reaching legisla- 
tion which had not had any considera- 
tion by the appropriate committee of the 
House. _ 

In this connection I think the remarks 
of the majority chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor are 
most pertinent and informative. His 
statement on the floor of the House was 
as follows: - 

Mr. Speaker, I come before you today as 
probably a deposed chairman of a slapped- 
down committee. I shall try to restrain my- 
self as best I can in what I have to say. I 
do not wish to offend anyone. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee of which I am 
privileged to be chairman has beén a hard- 
working committee this year. We have 
turned out much beneficial legislation and 
we have been busy, and no one can say other- 
wise. I do not like to see the committee put 
in the plight that it now is in. Maybe I 
am a little out of line with the leadership 
but when it comes to a question of my con- 
victions about things for the good of the 
country, that takes precedence. I do not 
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wish for this to be a Democrat or a Repub. 
lican situation. I happen to be a Democrat 
and I have been one all my life. I have aj. 
ways believed that good democracy is good 
sense. And, now where are we? 

Here is a bill that was passed by the Sen. 
ate. Then it came to the House. I think it 
came to the House somewhere about June 18, 
1958. It was referred to my committee on 
July 28, 1958, at that time we were in the 
midst of trying to get out the education bill, 
trying to get out the welfare insurance pen. 
sion bill, with the announcement concurred 
in by, certainly, the majority leader, that we 
were expected to adjourn and get away from 
here about August 9. 

And I am going to say this: Not a single 
person connected with the leadership of this 
House requested me to bring the Kennedy. 
Ives bill out. I think they readily realized 
the realities of the situation. I have no 
criticism. To me it was perfectly obvious, 
and to everyone who was familiar with the 
situation, that you could not take a piece of 
legislation that involves as much 4s this one 
does, study it, learn something about it, and 
come out with a sensible conclusion in any 
period of 4 or 5 or 10 days. It was simply 
not in the cards and, so far as that is con- 
cerned, all of us knew it. 

At the time it came up—and I have no 
criticism for anyone’s slowness—the com- 
mittee was busy as everybody else was busy, 
so far as that is concerned. What disturbs 
me and rocks me is that we are called upon 
on the floor of this House to take a bill that 
is so vital, that is the most dangerous and 
the most far-reaching piece of legislation in 
the field of labor and management that has 
come to this floor since the Taft-Hartley 
bill, a bill of 48 pages, we are called upon 
to understand it and to do the wise thing 
and to keep faith with America in 40 min- 
utes.. I cannot refrain from saying that it 
is an insult to the House and no compliment 
to their intelligence to expect them to do 
this thing. 

How are you going to justify passing a 
bill, including prison sentences and $10,000 
fines, with the power vested in one man, to 
deal with industry, to deal with manage- 
ment, to deal with labor, as he sees fit? 


The Recorp does not reveal that any- 
one challenged the chairman’s statement 
and estimate of the situation. 

Because of the inadequate considera- 
tion given to this very important meas- 
ure, together with provisions contained 
therein which would not be in the in- 
terest of the public, the workingman, or 
management, I was compelled to vote 
against this legislation and I express the 
fervent hope that one of the first pieces 
of business in the new Congress will be 
the consideration of wholesome, ade- 
quate, fair,,and comprehensive legisla- 


tion which will be for the benefit of the 


workingman, the management, and the 
general public. ; 





Don Chamberlain Scholarship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS “ 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, # 
testimonial dinner was held recently im 
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Springfield, Iil., honoring the 69th birth- 
day of Don Chamberlain and the 50th 
anniversary of his membership in the 
journalism fraternity. 

At that time it was announced that a 
Don Chamberlain Journalism Scholar- 
ship will be established in his honor at 
the University of Illinois. 

This was a much deserved tribute to a 
man who has the highest respect of 
everyone who knows him. I include here 
a United Press International dispatch de- 
scribing this testimonial dinner: 

[From the Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat 
of June 18, 1958] 
SCHOLARSHIP AT ILLINOIS Honors Don 
CHAMBERLAIN 

SPRINGFIELD.—A Don Chamberlain Journal- 
ism Schcolarship will be set up at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in honor of the veteran 
Springfield newsman and former United 
Press bureau manager here. 

The scholarship fund was announced Tues- 
day night at a testimonial dinner here mark- 
ing Chamberlain’s 69th birthday and his 
50th year in the news business, most of them 
as a reporter. 

The scholarship will be awarded annually 
to young men in the news-editorial program 
at the University of Illinois, as distinct from 
advertising, public relations, and radio-tele- 
vision. 

In the words of Chicago Daily News man- 
aging editor Everett Norlander, who was 
speaker at the dinner, the scholarship will 
be for young men aspiring to be what Don is 
—a good reporter. 

Norlander said “The persistent hard-dig- 
ging reporter was king in Chamberlain’s 
early days and he is king today.” 

More than 500 persons attended the steak 
and champagne dinner in the ballroom of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

Those present included Governor Strat- 
ton, former Gov. John Stelle, all present 
State officers and a large group of political 
leaders. 

News executives on hand besides Norlander 
included Wilfrid Smith, sports editor of the 
Chicago Tribune; Emmett Dedmon, Chicago 
Sun-Times managing editor; Karin Walsh, 
Sun-Times city editor; Rex Karney, Rockford 
Register-Republic managing editor; J. Emil 
Smith, publisher emeritus of the Illinois 
State Journal here; E. H. Jenison, editor of 
the Paris Beacon News, and Frank P. Hana- 
fin and John Hanafin, publisher and editor 
respectively of the Litchfield News-Herald. 

Chamberlain presently serves about 16 Illi- 
nois newspaper as special State capital cor- 
tespondent. 





Politics, Race, and Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 

Washington Post and Times Herald 
of August 21,1958: ~ 
Pouitics, RACE, AND RELIGION 
(By George E. Sokolsky ) 
_ to be, when American really cared, 
each citizen voted individually, not 
Tacial, religious, or color pressures. 


The introduction of the term, minority, and 
ts widespread use for political advantage 
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by Pranklin D. Roosevelt and his political 
cohorts, has come to roost in all its ugliness 
in the enormous vote which Apam CLAYTON 
PowELL, JR., received in the Democratic pri- 
maries in Harlem. Whatever may be Pow- 
ELL’s virtues, he ran strictly as a Negro ra- 
cialist against dominant white political con- 
trol, and on that issue Harlem responded to 
his call of “Hey, Rube.” : 

The fragmentation of our people along ra- 
cia], religious, previous nationality, and color 
lines serves only politicians who prefer the 
rule of divide and get elected. 

In the Democratic effort to find a candi- 
date for the United States Senate in New 
York State, four persons of serious aspects 
have presented themselves. Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, a liberal, formerly Secretary of the 
Air Force, is supported by the ADA, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and former Senator Her- 
bert Lehman. It is not expected that Fin- 
letter will be nominated, although Gov. 
Averell Harrimafi has been reported as inti- 
mating that he is his first choice. This 
came in one of those interviews which are 
without quotation marks. 

Now arises the spectre of race and religion. 
There is a strong feeling among the Demo- 
crats that it ought to be the turn of an Irish 
Catholic, the last Democratic Senator from 
New York having been a Jew, Herbert Leh- 
man. And therefore when James A. Farley 
presented himself for this office, feeling that 
he was fit for and worthy of the job, the poli- 
ticians scurried about to find other fit and 
worthy Irish Catheiics to avoid nominating 
Farley, against whom there are three politi- 
cal arguments: 

1. He would probably get more votes than 
Governor Harriman which would be unfortu- 
nate for Harriman; 

2. He left Roosevelt on account of the third 
term issue which the leaders say he should 
not have done, a Democrat standing by the 
leadership of his party come what may; 

3. Farley is today a citizen of the world 
and overshadows the local Democratic 
leaders. 

So they concentrated on two other Irish 
Catholics, both men of high quality, of tested 
probity, of broad goodwill, Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, formerly a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Frank S. Hogan, currently 
District Attorney of New York County. Har- 
riman prefers Thomas Murray, as a New York 
Times story says, to satisfy the Irish Catho- 
lics but as a second choice; Carnmiine DeSapio, 
the Tammany leader, prefers Frank Hogan 
as a first choice. 

All of this hardly interests most of the 
voters who will have two names placed be- 
fore them and they- will have the choice of 
voting for one or the other. What does in- 
terest a great many Americans is the ugli- 
ness of the fragmentation of American life 
to help the politicians in their private busi- 
ness. They, tne politicians, no longer think 
as Americans. It is impractical. They 
think of the fragments. They think about 
how they can manipulate the Negro vote, 
or the Irish Catholic vote, or the Jewish 
vote or the Puerto Rican vote or the Italian 
vote. 

This is not good for the United States. It 
is, in fact, a great evil. It is a symptom of a 
degeneration of the representative process. 
For the theory of our Nation has been that 
this is a classless society—all men are created 
equal—but we have since 1933 accelerated 
the development of classes based on race, 
prior nationality relationships, color and 

religion. ‘ 

The menace is that we are not thinking 
as AmeriCans, but as affiliates of some group. 

The vote in Harlem for Apam CLAYTON Pow- 
ELL, JR., who will now run on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic tickets, was not a 
vote for Powett; it was a vote for Negro su- 
premacy in Harlem. The Republican lead- 
ers of Harlem, when questioned as to why 
they insisted upon the Republican nomina- 
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tion of Powse.t who is a Democrat said, “The 
indictment of one Negro is the indictment 
of all Negroes.” Does that mean that be- 
cause some Italian mafia members met at Ap- 
alachin and they are indicted, all Italians 
are indicted? 





Airline Pilot Decides To Do His Bit for 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
today’s Evening Star is a very interesting 
article entitled “Airline Pilot Decides To 
Do His Bit for Peace.” It is a remark- 
able story, one which bears careful read- 
ing, and from which we can learn a great 
deal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AIRLINE Pitot Decmwes To Do His Bir For 
PEACE 
(By Hal Boyle) 

New York, August 21Peace las many 
soldiers, and each man has to fight for it in 
his own way. 

‘It’s not enough to place a wreath on a 
soldier’s grave once a year,” said Capt. 
Charles Dent soberly. “We have to do more.” 

The idea that he himself should do more 
came to Captain Dent, a 41-year-old United 
Air Lines pilot, nearly 2 years ago on a night 
flight from Denver to New York. The Hun- 
gariar revolution was then at its peak. — 

He and his fellow crewmen, all of whom 
had had some experience in World War II, 
fell to discussing the world’s plight. 

“It was a clear night,” recalled Captain 
Dent, “and the American cities we flew over 
seemed terribly vulnerable to an airman, 


TRY FIXING BLAME 


“Whose fault was it the world was in such 
turmoil so long after the war? Who was the 
blame? 

“At first we blamed it on our leaders, then 
decided that we couldn’t reasonably blame 
it on leadership. For, after all, leadership 
hadn’t had the active support of the 
people—people like us, sitting in the cockpit 
of the plane and ready to blame evéfybody 
but ourselves. 

“We had done nothing personally to save 
the peace.” 

Captain Dent didn’t let the thought die 
there. He wanted to do something for world 
peace. But what? He talked to other air- 
line personnel, visited nine foreign countries 
on his vacation and talked over the problem 
with their veterans. 


WHAT HE LEARNED 


After conversations with 2,500 individuals 
he reached these conclusions: 

“‘We seem to be pursuing peace along two 
roads. 

“One, the low road, is by building up our 
strength by increasing our armaments. 
Everyone contributes to this by paying taxes. 

“Two, the high road, is by international 
negotiation, and creating better understand- 
ing between people. But most people will 
admit that individually they have done 
nothing on this high road to peace.” 
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How could they do more on the high road 
to peace? ‘ 

Captain Dent decided that one way was 
to make all peoples aware of the United Na- 
tions and its first purpose—‘to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war.” 

SYMBOL OF PEACE 


For a year and a half the pilot has spent all 
his spare time in this work. One of his first 
goals is to make a modified U. N. emblem— 
it has the words “We Believe’ "beneath a 
wreathed world—familiar around the globe. 
He’d like to see this symbol of faith in world 
unity and peace painted on every commer- 
cial airplane in every land—on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

His crusade isn’t merely a matter of words 
with Captain Dent. Some time ago his com- 
pany gave him a $5,500 bonus for success- 
fully belly-landing a crippled plane without 
injury to his passengers. He immediately 
donated the bonus to the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations, which pro- 
motes interest in the world organization. 

“If the United Nations is going to work,” 
he said, “it has to be known and supported 
by individuals. We will be doing some- 
thing worthwhile for peace if we make the 
U. N. symbol as familiar around the world 
as the Coca-Cola sign.” 





Ben Ash for National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS_CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the late Ben Ash, frontiersman, 
early law enforcement officer and cattle- 
man, South Dakotans feel that they have 
a prime candidate for the National Cow- 
boy Hall of. Fame. 

Writing in a recent issue of the Rapid 
City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal, Helen Wil- 
son Lackey traces Mr. Ash’s colorful 
career as one of the real builders of the 
West. 

Mr. President, -I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, .- 


as follows: 
Ben ASH: CANDIDATE FOR NATIONAL COWBOY 
HALL OF FAME 


(By Helen Wilson Lackey) 


As the time again draws near to consider 
nominations to the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame there is probably no person more wor- 
thy to become an honoree for 1958 to that. 
notable shrine than Ben C. Ash, frontiers- 
man, early law enforcement officer, and cat- 
tleman, who for more than fourscore years 
witnessed and took a prominent part in the 
development of the vast and empty stretch of 
wilderness—populated only by savage In- 
dians and unbroken by roads, fences, and 
settlements—that extended from the upper 
Missouri to the southern border of Dakota 
Territory. 

The real builders of the West were cour- 
ageous men and women who fought con- 
tinually to conquer the untamed regions and 
make this land of ours a place of security 
and prosperity for those who were to follow. 

Only men of extreme courage, the fearless 
type that possessed a great passion and wild- 
ness of spirit, were capable of sticking it out 
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through the hardships and loneliness of the 
frontier. 
FEARLESS MAN 

Ash was a fearless man. No task was toe 
difficult or too dangerous for him to under- 
take, whether it was to lead. an expedition 
into the unknown lands beyond the border 
of civilization, or to take after the most 
dangerous criminal. His manner was gen- 
tlemanly and quiet, and he went his way 
without gunplay or fists. 

Ben Ash descended from a_ pioneering 
family. His parents came to Dakota Terri- 
tory very early, and settled in Yankton 
when the town was comprised of only four 
log cabins. His brother, Harry and wife, in 
company with a sister, Mrs. Bates, and her 
husband, followed the gold rush to the 
Klondike at the turn of the last century. 

Ash was born in White County, Ind., De- 
cember 19, 185]. In 1859 the family settled 
in Yankton, Dakota Territory, when the 
town was just being founded. His mother 
was the first white woman in Yankton. His 
father operated the first hotel there. Ash 
grew to manhood in a community that was 
younger than he. One can perceive his lik- 
ing for outdoor life for when just-a lad in 
his teens, he bought, traded, and trained 
horses, running them in races, then selling 
at a profit. 

BECOMES DEPUTY MARSHAL 


At 17 he was offered a job as deputy United 
States marshal by L. H. Litchfield, a posi- 
tion he held also under J. H. Burdkci, J. W. 
Ramond, and Otto Miller for the next 16 
years. He was sheriff of Hughes County for 
two terms. : 

His first assignment as deputy marshal 
was to arrest Jack Sully, noted outlaw of 
the Missouri River country, and Frank Kin- 
caid, wanted for cattle rustling. Sully and 
Kincaid lived with their Indian wives 30 
miles out of Fort Randall. The young mar- 
shal made his trip by team and wagon, ar- 
riving at the shack of the squawmen just 
before the break of day. He knocked at the 
door, told his name (he was personally ac- 
quainted with both) asked admittance. 
Candles were lighted and he entered, order- 
ing the men to keep away from their guns. 
After a breakfast of extremely hard soda 
biscuits and side pork he made the journey 
back to Yankton with his two captives. 
Never in 20 years as a law enforcement offi- 
cer did Ash put handcuffs on a man and 
only once did he draw a gun on one of his 
prisoners. 

Kincaid and Sully broke out of the Yank- 
ton jail and Ash had to go after them a 
second time. When finally brought to trial 
they were acquitted. 

In 1872, Dr. Burleigh, Congressman from 
Dakota Territory, in partnership with a Min- 
neapolis man, contracted to build 50 miles 
of Northern Pacific Railway east from the 
present site of Bismarck, N. Dak. ‘ 


BIG ASSIGNMENT 


Dr. Burleigh met Ash on the street in 
Yankton one day and said, “Ben, you go 
up on Apple Creek (at the present location 
of Bismarck) and build me some log cabins, 
a warehouse and office, and I'll be up in a 
few weeks with a boatload of supplies to 
start building that railroad. The stores will 
give you anything you want.” 

Ash gathered 21 men, 6 teams, and packed 
pork, coffee, flour, tools, and other neces- 
sities. On the morning of departure the 
community bid them all good luck, but mak- 
ing dire predictions that they would fall into 
the hands of Indians or meet with other 
catastrophies on the 500-mile trip. 

But the party had no trouble, and on May 
24, 1872, they reached the open prairie spot 
on Apple Creek, where the capitol of North 
Dakota was one day to rise. 

Ash and his men put up an office 20 feet 
square and a warehouse 150 feet long, 8 logs 
high. Ash stayed in the new community 
and managed the commissary. He sold 2 of 








his teams for $900 and bought the 
laborers’ checks at a discount, 
good profit on them—because many doubteq 
the railroad’s ability to pay, In the fall he 
returned to Yankton. 

JOINS CUSTER \. 


That spring Ash joined General Custer and 
his Seventh Cavalry as wagon master in 
charge of 44 six-mule teams. With the go}. 
diers he went to Fort Sully, where Genera 
Stanley took charge of the expedition, The 
troops headed westward toward the Hart 
River, and crossed the Yellowstone near the 
present site of Glendive, Mont. They ex. 
plored the Yellowstone territory and returneg 
to Fort Lincoln on September 30. 

Ash returned to Yankton, and in the fajj 
of 1874 was ordered to arrest 6 men in the 
vicinity of Flandreau and take them to Pem. 
bina, near the present site of Bismark, for 
trial. The deputy marshal performed his 
job, riding into Bismark with his six prison. 
ers carrying guns—to the concern of the 
United States marshal and the populace of 
the town. 

At the suggestion of Ash, General Cys. 
ter took a Montana gold miner into the 
Black Hills on his expedition and as the 
result gold was discovered on French Creek 
near Custer in 1874. 

On December 10, 1875, Ash volunteered, 
refusing the $500 proffered to anyone who 
would make the trip, to go to the Black Hills 
and report on conditions there. The winter 
trip was made without casualty, and in 
company with four other men he reached 
Bear Butte on New Year’s Eve. The next 
day they struck the Custer trail and folléwed 
it to where Custer is now located. There 
they met the Gordon and Witcher party, 
and saw Anna Tallent, the first white woman 
in the Black Hills. 


MARRIES TEACHER 


On his return trip home he was married 
to Sarah Brisbine, a Yankton schoolteacher 
and the daughter of Judge T. W. Brisbine, 
after an 8-year engagement. 

Soon afterward, he, in company with three 
others, made filings on the hill above where 
Pierre was just starting. 

The year the railroad came into Pierre, 
1880 and 1881, was one of the severest win- 
ters Dakotans had ever known. That year 
Ash opened a butcher shop, and he also ran 
a livery stable. This year was also his first 
entrance in the cattle business. He sold the 
livery barn to go in the wholesale grocery 
business, which he operated for a year and 
a half. 

In 1885 he bought a ranch on Willow 
Creek, I2 miles from Fort Pierre. He sold this 
ranch when he was elected sheriff of Hughes 
County. He was appointed Indian agent of 
the Lower Brule Indian Reservation during 
Grover Cleveland’s administration. 

His next business venture was when he 
purchased the Wells’ stock of range -horses, 
2,200 head, during the late nineties. The 


headquarters of the ranch was at the mouth 


of Rabbit Creek on the Moreau River, 21 
miles north of Faith, in what is now Perkins 
County. 
ASH’S RANCH 

This ranch, which had previously been 
known as the Wells Horse Ranch or the 
Horse Ranch by oldtimers, now became the 
Quarter Circle W. It was operated in the 
same manner as a big cattle outfit—a fore- 
man and riders, a cook, nighthawk, and horse 


wrangler—working the ranges, gathering pe 


horses in the spring in order to brand. 
colts, and in the fall to make shipment of 


the geldings to be sold as saddle horses, © ~ 


for work on farms, both at home and 
In a few years the herd was incr 
3,300. The Quarter Circle W became 
largest horse outfit in the State. — 


-His last foreman was Jerry Dwyer, 21 years 7 


of age, who retained this position as long # 
the Quarter Circle W was in operation. 
eral years ago, after a separation of 
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40 years, Jerry and Ben, his employer, met. 
This was in Hot Springs at the soldiers’ 
home. Jerry had renewed his acquaintance 
with his childhood sweetheart and, at Ash’s 
request, the cquple was married in his room 
at the old soldiers’ home. 

The Quarter Circle closed out about 1903. 
Ash made a clean roundup and received a 
good price for his horses, doubling his money 
on them. It has been said had he quit the 
stock business then, he might have spent the 
remainder of his life on easy street. But 
the old pioneer, typical of that almost ex- 
tinct strain, could not forsake the wide open 
spaces to which he had grown a part, 
plunged into the range cattle business on a 
large scale. 

OTHER VENTURES 

He placed a herd of mixed stuff—perhaps 
5,000 or 6,000 head—on his horse range under 
the management of Ed Delenan, of Pierre. 
His cattle brand was C Cross, and the outfit 
was known as the C Cross. Later he bought 
southern steers for 4 cents and after running 
them for 2 years they brought only 4 cents 
on the market. Another time he put in 
southern cattle late in the fall, when the 
animals were in poor condition, and this time 
he was hit by & very severe winter. 

The C Cross was operated in the same man- 
ner as the larger outfits—the Flying V, the 
L Seven. He kept a crew of regular cow- 
hands, a cook, horse wrangler, nighthawk, 
and line riders, which worked the ranges 
from upper Rabbit Creek, south and east 
to about where Faith now stands, and east 
to the reservation line. 

In speaking of the C Cross one cannot over- 
look mentioning the C Cross boys.. Among 
the best known were Joe Garner and “Tex” 
Brown, the first Texans to hit the Rabbit 
Creek country. Joe was a tall, lank, and 
dusky movie type cowpuncher, happy-go- 
lucky, and popular with all; Tex was the op- 
posite, both in appearance and manner— 
perhaps a little green. Among the South 
Dakota cowhands were “Red” Reynolds, Ted 
Butler, and “One-Eyed” Miller, from Pierre, 
and Standish Smith, the little horse wrangler, 
and his brother, Walter. Buck Tinnin, a 
Texan, and not to be forgotten, the notorious 
Tom Birdwell and his pard, “Nigger” Bill, also 
from Texas, besides others including “Cim- 
maroon”, the big sloppy cook and the man 
who replaced him, “One Arm” Scully, who 
could make a pie fit for the Brown Derby. 

These men who worked under him were 
not only hired hands, but friends as well. 
They spoke of him as “Ben,” and in terms 
of admiration as well. 


HUMAN KINDNESS 


One of his traits was human feeling to- 
ward mankind. An example ‘of this was 
shown when he befriended one of his top 
hands who had disappeared from the coun- 
try. Several years later this man showed up 
in Evarts, broken both in health, spirit and 
pocketbook. Ash happened to be in Evarts 
atthe time. He lent the fellow money and 
told him to come to-the ranch and work for 
him again, where he remained until the out- 
fit closed out the range cattle. 


Ash spent his time between his home in 
Pierre and his Rabbit Creek ranch until 1903 
or 1904, when he built a good framehouse 
hear the log house, which had always served 
&s headquarters, and moved his family out. 

About the time the homesteaders began 
moving in Ash had men file on homesteads 
in order to hold his cattle range, with the 
agreement that when they made proof he 
would buy them out. At one time little claim 
shanties lined the Moreau to the reservation 


A great many of the boys did remain until 
they had made final proof. One thousand 
six hundred dollars was a lot to a cowpoke in 

day. At one time Ben Ash owned 5,400 
Setes of deeded land om Rabbit Creek and 
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along the Moreau River and ran between 
5,000 and 10,000 head of cattle. 


REDUCES HERD 


It soon became impossible to run cattle on 
the range—land was being taken up by home- 
steaders—so, in 1908, he cut his herd down 
to just what he could handle at home, and 
from thence forward the C Cross ceased to be 
a range outfit.. It was the last of the big 
range cattle companies opérating off the res- 
ervation. From then on the cattle were kept 
in his large pasture, enclosing over 5,000 
acres. 

At a time when most ex-cattlemen were 
turning to sheep Ben Ash also took his 
chance. He also invested money in the new 
towns springing up along the railroad. He, 
with his ex-foreman, Ed Delenan, established 
a bank in Faith. (There were four banks in 
that small town of several hundred.) He also 
put in a hardware store in Isabel, which was 
in charge of his sons, Bine and Paul (“Sam”). 

In 1917 Ben Ash had a sale, closing out his 
livestock. Perhaps the death of his eldest 
son, Harvey, had a great deal to do with the 
Ashes leaving the ranch. Harvey and his 
wife lived on the former’s homestead within 
the Ash range. That winter of 1916-17 Har- 
vey had gone to visit a neighbor, and on his 
return home he fell from his horse—was 
either injured badly or killed—but when 
found the body was frozen. After this inci- 
dent Mrs. Ash could not bear to live on the 
ranch again. 

HOPES TO SELL 


In 1919 Ben Ash came back with the hopes 
of selling his ranch. But the war had left 
its marks on the country, and a depression 
was in the making. Then, on October 12, one 
of the worst early snowstorms in the history 
of this section occurred, covering the whole 
West River section with a blanket of snow 
ranging from 12 to 20 inches in depth. Ben 
Ash was among those stranded in the little 
town of Faith. When the storm had subsided 
he was one of the first to venture out. In 
company with Frank Ackerman, a Rapid City 
man, he left in a model T Ford for the Black 
Hills. 

This was Ash’s last trip to Faith and to 
his old ranch at the mouth of Rabbit Creek. 


The old ranch soon became the scene of 
neglect and desolation. Fences were all 
down; corrals and outbuildings soon became 
a shamble; mice had taken over the old log 
house, and the big house was haunted, so 
some claimed. Later, a nearby rancher 
bought the buildings.. The big house was 
moved away, and in time the last log of 
the original Quarter Circle W headquarters 
had disappeared. 

After Ash left the ranch in 1917 he went 
to Sioux Falls where he became one of the 
founders of the Sioux Falls Stock Yards. 
His sons, Bine and Sam, were in the com- 
mission business there. Ash made his home 
at the Cataract Hotel in that city. 

After the boys moved to Florida, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ash spent thefr time between Sioux 
Falls and Florida. 


RETURNS HOME 


Soon after his wife’s death in 1930, Ash, 
tiring of the conventional life of the big 
city, returned to the State that has been his 
home for so long. He landed in Rapid City, 
and meeting an old friend remarked, “I had 
to come back where I could hear the howl 
of the coyote again.” To this friend he 
divulged his plan for going into a business. 
But this was not so easy as it had been in 
the old days to raise money, besides he was 
an old man now, and almost blind. He 
looked forward to the day when he could 
have the cataracts removed from his eyes. 
In 1932, in appreciation for a reward for his 
services to the United States Government 
he was invited to spend the remainder of his 
days in the old soldiers’ home in Hot 
Springs. Although he was almost blind he 
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remained cheerful, and was always happy 
to visit with old friends who came to see 
him. 

He died there in April 1946, at the age of 
94 years and 3 months. 

In 1948 a monument was dedicated to his 
honor for his part in laying out a trail from 
Bismarck, N. Dak., to the Black Hills, the 
winter of 1875-76. It stands in an enclo- 
sure by the side of U. S. Highway 212, 35 
miles west of Faith—a site where the high- 
way follows the original Bismarck Road— 
that trail made famous! during the gold 
rush into the Black Hills and by the pioneer 
cattlemen who followed later. 





Little Rock Decision Means Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, a few days ago the eighth cir- 
cuit court of appeals in St. Louis ren- 
dered a ruling reversing District Judge 
Harry J. Lemley’s decision suspending 
integration at Central High School, 
Little Rock, Ark., for a 244-year period. 
One of the most forthright editorials 
which has appeared in the past few days 
protesting the appellate ruling comes 
from the Tuesday, August 19, issue of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, one of the out- 
standing daily newspapers in my district. 
With the thoyght that the editorial 
would be of interest to thoughtful Mem- 
bers of the House, I am inserting same 
herewith under leave heretofore granted: 

The ruling of the eighth United States 
circuit court of appeals is Bound to mean 
trouble. The court in a 6 to 1 judgment has 
reversed District Judge Lemley’s wise deci- 
sion to postpone any further Little Rock in- 
tegration effort for 214, years. 

This puts the situation almost immedi- 
ately back into an explosive state. 

The lone dissenter in the appeals ruling, 
Chief Judge Archibald K. Gardner, offered 
the most realistic judicial approach to the 
situation. He was, of course, as much con- 
cerned with upholding law and order as any 
of the other members of the court. But he 
could not blind himself to reality in the 
southern situation, and especially that at 
Little Rock. He found that the school au- 
thorities “have acted in good faith,” as in- 
deed they so demonstrably have. And it is 
clear that Judge Gardner believed that when 
even that school board which had tried to 
implement court orders changed its position 
to one of additional caution, calling for some 
additional delay, it was a local plea deserv- 
ing of Federal judicial respect. 

What is to happen now no one can say. 
Whether the President might again use 
troops to try to press Negro children into 


‘Central High School in Little Rock is uncer-_ 


tain. -One fervent hope can be that Mr. 
Eisenhower will fully understand that there 
can be no law and order in Little Rock in 
this explosive situation until it can be pre- 
served by the local authorities themselves. 

True order cannot be imposed by Federal 
fiat or arms from Washington. Bayonets 
may hold back mobs, but they cannot bring 
peaecful integration to Little Rock schools. 

It is a decision, then, which holds much 
of trouble for the near future. The court 
in our view would have acted wisely, would 
have been upholding the principle already 
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set down in law, had it conceded more time 
in this troublous situation. Monday of this 
week may not be another “Black Monday,” 
but it is certain that it was indeed another 
dark day for Arkansans of good will and 
knowledge of the human problem involved. 





Interim Report on the Administration of 
Public Law 85-316 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to submit an interim report 
on the administration of the act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957—Public Law 85-316. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, in charge of legislation 
relating to immigration and nationality 
matters, is exercising continuous scru- 
tiny of administrative operations au- 
thorized under the act of Septer’ber 11, 
1957—Public Law 85-316—and _ is 
pleased to submit for the information of 
the Members of the House an informal 
report on the effect of that law. 

Public Law 85-316 is a special immi- 
gration statute designed mainly to ex- 
pedite the admission into the United 
States of orphaned children adopted by 
United States citizens as well as to fa- 
cilitate the éntry of highly skilled per- 
sons and certain close relatives of 
United States citizens and aliens law- 
fully residing in this country. 

Public Law. 85-316 also contains a pro- 
vision under which special nonquota im- 
migrant visas allocated, but not used, 
under the expired Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended, have been reallocated 
to specifically defined classes of aliens. 
Certain provisions of Public Law 85-316 
are designed to remain a part of our 
permanent immigration statutes, while 
other provisions of the same law are 
temporary. Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary intends to 
investigate the advisability of extending 
some of these temporary provisions, 
should the continuous study of the ad- 
ministration of the law warrant such 
extension. 

Further, Public Law 85-316 vested in 
the Attorney General of the United 
States certain discretionary powers to 
waive, under prescribed circumstances, 
specified grounds for exclusion of aliens, 
mostly in the case where the enforce- 
ment of exclusion would tend to create 
hardship to close relatives of the ex- 
cluded alien, such relatives being United 
States citizens or lawfully residing 
aliens. 

For the purpose of efficient and expe- 
ditious administration of the statute, the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has sought and obtained the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State in the 
assignment of officers of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to cer- 
tain United States consular . offices 
abroad so that an interrogation of aliens 
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applying for relief under Public Law 
85-316 and a determination of their 
eligibility to benefit from the waivers 
therein provided could be made without 
the necessity of forwarding of each case 
to the central office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service for action. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on-the Judiciary was pleased to note 
that the Secretary of State has agreed 
to the assignment of duly authorized 
immigration officers to the United States 
consular offices at Frankfort, Germany; 
Vienna, Austria; Rome, Italy; Naples, 
Italy; Athens, Greece; Mexico City, 
Mexico; Havana, Cuba; and Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. It is understood that the Secre- 
tary of State is willing to consider an 
expansion of this useful program, should 
the caseload pending before other United 
States consulate offices warrant such 
step. 

Statistics embracing the period of time 
from the enactment date of the act of 
September 11, 1957, until the end of 
fiscal year 1958—June 30, 1958—indicate 
that 1,878 orphans adopted by United 
States citizens have obtained permanent 
residence in this country under the law. 

One thousand and sixty-one of those 
orphans had been adopted abroad and 
110 orphans entered the United States 
without the benefit of foreign adoption 
decrees but must be adopted in the ap- 
propriate State courts. Seven hundred 
and seven orphans previously admitted 
into the United States under the parole 
provision of the Walter-McCarran Act, 
have now obtained the adjustment of 
their immigration status. 

Of the total number of orphans who 
benefited under the law, 86 percent were 
natives of four countries as follows: 
Korea, 863; Japan, 348; Greece, 253; and 
Italy, 146. The 1,878 orphans admitted 
into the United States were composed 
of 929 males and 949 females, and the 
median age of the adopted orphans is 
3.4 years, as compared with the statutory 
limitation of 14 years of age. 

The orphans admitted into the United 
States were distributed throughout the 
entire continental United States, Hawaii, 
and the United States possessions. The 
largest concentration is noted in Cali- 
fornia, 474; with New York, 165; Texas, 
100; and Oregon, 94. About half of the 
Korean orphans and one-third of the 
Japanese orphans were adopted in the 
States of California, Washington, and 
Oregon, while New York is the principal 
State of residence of Greek and Italian 
orphans. 

Two sections of Public Law 85-316 
were designed to facilitate the entry of 
immigrants chargeable to the first, sec- 
ond, and third preference portions of the 
immigration quotas allocated to various 
countries. That purpose was achieved 
by converting the preferential quota im- 
migrant cases pending on July 1, 1957, 
into nonquota status. Under these pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-316, the United 
States labor force has so far gained 2,153 


highly skilled immigrants. The prin-. 


cipal occupational skills of these aliens, 
who have now become permanent resi- 
dents of the United States, are: engi- 
neers, 446; physicians and surgeons, 321; 
tailors, 177; professors and teachers, 160; 
nurses, 96; chemists, 72; toolmakers and 





so forth. Italy, China, the Philippines 
Turkey, Greece, and Hungary were the 
principal countries of birth of the skilled 
immigrants admitted into the Unite 
States; 842 of the alien skiHed specialists 
were born in the various countries of 
Asia. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
85-316 affecting close relatives of Uniteg 
States citizens and lawfully residing 
aliens—second and third preference— 
2301 parents of United States citizens 
and 13,909 spouses and children of per- 
manently residing aliens were admitted 
into the United States. By far, the 
greatest number in this category were 
natives of Italy, 75 percent; while 3 per- 
cent were natives of Greece: 2.7 percent 
natives of Poland; and 2 percent Yugo- 
Slavia. 

_Under the provisions of Public Law 
85-316 authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to grant waivers of grounds for ex- 
clusion in compassionate cases, a total 
of 377 applications were approved pur- 
suant. to sections 5 and 7 of Public Law 
85-316, probably eliminating that num- 
ber of private bills from the congres- 
sional calendars. The principal nation. 
alities represented among the benefi- 
ciaries of waivers were Germans, Ital- 
ians, Mexicans and Japanese, in that 
order. 

Four hundred and ninety-one alien 
members of the immediate families of 
United States citizens or lawfully resi- 
dent aliens were admitted under the 
waivers of the’ Attorney General appli- 
cable in cases of aliens affected with 
tuberculosis where the United States 
Public Health Service has agreed to the 
granting of a waiver and safeguards 
were provided in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the statute. A report has 
been submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary on each of the cases where 
this type of waiver was used. 

Section 15 of Public Law 85-316 au- 
thorized the issuance of 18,656 special 
nonquota visas to 3 categories of immi- 
grants: First, German expellees; second, 
Dutch nationals who are refugees from 
Indonesia or are closely related to United 
States citizens, or permanently residing 
aliens within a defined degree of con- 
sanguinity; and third, to refugee-es- 
capees who fled from a Communist or 
a Communist-dominated country, oF 
from any country within the general 
area of the Middle East, and who can- 
not return to such country or to such 
area because of fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion, or political 
opinion. 

As of August 15, 1958, 257 immigrant 
visas were issued to German expellees 
out of an authorized total of 2,500 such 
visas; 969 immigrant. visas out of an 


authorized total of 1,600 such visas were ~ 


issued to Dutch immigrants, and 252 
visas were issued to refugee-escapees out 


of an authorized total of 14,556 visas. — 


An additional 8.497 cases involving 
refugee-escapees are currently in the 


processing state. The initial action in-— 


volving a preliminary approval of appli- 
cations has been taken by the 


ment of State and the applicants are now 


being screened by appropriate 


for the purpose of establishing their eli- 
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Nationality Act. 





The East Front Matter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. 
there continues to be misleading infor- 
mation on the subject of the east front 
extension of the Capitol, and thoughtless 
people continue to minimize the urgency 
of the need for the approved restora- 
tion plan. 

Casual treatment of the facts is not 
unusual in the Washington Post, but it 
is hard to understand why some archi- 
tects cannot face the truth concerning 
the acute need for this extension plan. 

As was repeatedly pointed out when 
this resolution originally passed: both 
Houses of Congress—and on numerous 
subsequent occasions—time and weather 
have wreaked havoc with moldings, 
ornaments, cornices, banisters, and with 
the structurally soft sandstone blocks 
themselves. 

Columns have cracked on the east 
front and cracks have extended even 
down into the foundations structures. 
Cracks in the sandstone walls. in some 
cases penetrate the full thickness and are 
no longer hideable under paint and other 
superficial coverings. Plaster which has 
been used so many times in the past 
for temporary repair is no longer feasible 
and where it has been used previously it 
has now rotted.to the extent of permit- 
ting entrance of insects, small rodents, 
and so forth. 

Not only will this plan save the original 
design as our Capitol was laid out in the 
beginning, but it will provide a better, 
safer, new exterior wall, a full 32 feet 
east of the present structure. This 3212 
feet of additional floor space is gravely 
— for expanding legislative activi- 


Let me emphasize, too, that this exten- 
sion would permit the Capitol to remain 
in appearance exactly as it has these 150 
years. The center facade would not be 
changed in any respect, and this assur- 
ance by the Architect of the Capitol and 
by consulting engineers and architects 
has brought this project the overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of expert professional 
opinion throughout America. 

As our colleague, Chairman Cannon, 

ed the House some weeks ago, this 

_ Seat Capitol building has been changed 
many times in its history. It was drasti- 
cally changed immediately following the 
Steat fire of 1814; the subsequent in- 
creased width of the east portico com- 
ly changed the design of the east 
front; and the 1864 addition of the House 
Senate wings may never have been 
envisioned by the original planners. The 
center steps of this same controversial 
fast front had already been exchanged 


EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
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gibility to receive immigrant visas under 
the provisions of the Immigration and 


for granite steps as early as 1915; and as 
recently as 1950 the House as well as the 
Senate Chambers were completely reno- 
vated and modernized. = 

These are only a few examples, Mr. 
Speaker, of changes for the better which 
have been made in our beloved Capitol 
building. Since these alterations prove 
conclusively that the American people 
have never hesitated to make changes 
when a decided improvement would be 
the result, and since the entire east front 
is endangered by present decay, and 
since both great Houses of the Congress 
urgently need the additional space, I 
would like without reservation to take my 
stand in support of this extension. I also 
offer my congratulations to Speaker 
Raysurn for having courageously led the 
move for this much needed reform in the 
face of much unfair and unreasonable 
criticism. 

The outrageous criticism directed 
against our Speaker in this matter is 
much stronger evidence against the fair- 
ness and vision of his critics than it is 
against the extension plan. 

Rather than the censure directed 
against Speaker RayBuRN by some quar- 
ters on this matter, I predict that history 
will“accord to him the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the American people for his 
foresight ahd his fortitude in planning 
and working for the preservation of our 
great National Capitol building. 





Polio and Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chelsea 
(Mass.) Record on August 19, 1958: 

POLIO AND CANCER 


Considerable note has been taken of the 
fact that Dr. Jonas E. Salk, who perfected 
the poliomyelitis: vaccine, has turned to 
research on cancer. It has even been sug- 
gested that now cancer will soon be defeated, 
just as polio was. 

There are two flaws in this naive sup- 
position. The first is the notion, a notion 
that Dr. Salk would almost certainly dis- 
agree with, that any individual researcher, 
however talented, is going to turn the tide 
in the fight against cancer. The other mis- 
take is the belief that polio has, in actuality, 
been defeated. 

The experience with the Salk polio vac- 
cine suggests that, even when sure means 
of preventing cancer have been discovered, 
the American people will be slow to take 
advantage of that discovery. Polio vaccine 
has been widely available for a couple of 
years now, but many millions have not yet 
had the protective shots. 

In some cases, the cost of shots is the 
deterrent. In many more cases, however, 
ignorance and indifference have kept people 
from being vaccinated. They are not aware 
that shots protect only the individual who 
receives them, or they simply fail to get 
shots because of an irrational idea that 
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they will escape the disease anyway. There 
is no longer any excuse for such ignorance 
or such indifference. 

Polio will not actually be defeated until 
virtually all the population has taken ad- 
vantage ‘of the protection afforded by the 
Salk vaccine. By the same token, even after 
cancer protection becomes possible the 
death knell for cancer will not be sung until 
the preventive methods are widely used. 





Transportation Act of 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 15, 1958, I pointed out that 
practically at dawn on the day following 
the President’s signing of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1958 the New York Central 
Railroad posted abandonment notices 
announcing the termination of its West 
Shore ferry service between Weehawken, 
N. J., and New York City. 

I also pointed out that this action 
by the railroad was extremely detri- 
mental to the welfare of the commu- 
nities affected. 

I have just received a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the mayor and coun- 
cil of the borough of Dumont—in my 
congressional district—regarding the 
Transportation Act of 1958. Because of 
this resolution’s applicability to the dis- 
crimination against the residents of 
northern New Jersey that this act allows, 
I include this resolution in full in the 
Appendix of the REcorp: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOROUGH OF DUMONT, 

BERGEN County, N. J. 

Whereas the Transportation Act of 1958 
and particularly sections 4 and 5 thereof are 
unjust and unreasonable invasions of the 
rights and powers of the States by the Fed- 
eral Government and will result in arbitrary 
and unreasonabie deprivation of the welfare 
and property rights of the users of passenger 
service of railroads, long established by char- 
ter, special privilege and necessity as matters 
of local government and regulation; and 

Whereas the said sections 4 and 5 and par- 
ticularly paragraph (1) of the proposed new 
section 13 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
under section 5 of the legislation is grossly 
discriminatory against persons living west of 
the Hudson River in the Greater New York 
metropolitan area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governors of New Jer- 
sey and New York and all affected public 
officials of the said States be and are hereby 
earnestly petitioned to take immediate action 
as follows: 

1. To direct the law officers of the States 
and the executive agencies to proceed by all 
legal means to establish the unconstitution- 
ality of the said measures and to prevent 
their unjust application. 

2. To establish administrative agencies to 
receive and process with the greatest dis- 
patch any notice published by any railroad 
in purported compliance with section 13 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and to file promptly with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission necessary data and proof 
to permit that agency to suspend action un- 
der the said notice within 20 days of the 
publication thereof, and thereafter make dis- 
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position of the action proposed in the rail- 
road’s notice in accordance with law and 
public convenience and necessity. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution. be dispatched to Members of Con- 
gress and Federal executive officers for their 
advice and cooperation. 

JOSEPH J. HISHON, 
Mayor. 

Adopted by the Borough Council of Du- 
mont, N. J., August 12, 1958. 

Attest: 

JOHN R. ZELLWEGER, 
Borough Clerk. 





Stabilizing Production of Certain 
Minerals 





SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize 
production of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I rise in support 
of this legislation. 

On yesterday reference was made to a 
letter which was transmitted to the 
President of the United States last year 
by the late beloved former chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable Jere Cooper, and concurred in 
by the other 14 Democratic members of 
that committee. That letter dealt spe- 
cifically with recommendations made by 
the executive branch of the Government 
with respect to a condition affecting the 
lead and zinc industry. The letter was 
in response to a plea to the committee 
to consider an approach to this problem 
entirely different from the one herein 
recommended. It was therein proposed 
that we enact, what was called by the 
administration, a sliding excise tax 
which, by any other name, was a tariff. 

The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee took the position that if this was 
the relief sought, then there was exist- 
ing machinery in the trade-agreements 
program and in general legislation, ODM 
authority, and so forth, to deal with the 
problem. As far as I was concerned 
personally, I was opposed then and I am 
opposed now to attempting to solve this 
type of problem by the tariff approach. 

There has been a good bit of discus- 
sion here about cost. Let us try to 
analyze what it would cost the consumer 
and the Government if we attempted 
to put a tariff, which was levied at a 
rate which was protective to these mines. 
That tariff would be so high that the 
cost to the Department of Defense for 
essential items alone, the increase in 
cost, would, in my judgment, more than 
offset the entire cost of this proposed 
legislation. 

In addition to that, that does not in- 
clude 1 penny of the cost involved to 
the consuming public of the United 
States automobile industry, the utilities 
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industry, and the countless others who 
use these vital and strategic minerals 
and metals. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think that we 
must approach this problem logically, if 
we possibly can. 

I, personally, do not have a copper 
mine, a lead mine, or a zine mine within 
many hundreds of miles of the district 
which I have the privilege and the honor 
of representing in this great body. But 
I think this problem, like so many other 
problems, is not one which involves the 
interests of just one particular congres- 
sional district, as important as those in- 
terests are; but I think it involves rather 
the national interest of the United 
States, and even as much as that, if 
not more, our position in the world in 
which we are living. 

Let us examine that for a moment. 
All of us know that we are engaged in 
a ruthless competition with this atheis- 
tic system known as communism. All of 
us know that the rulers in the Kremlin 
employ every method known to man- 
kind. This is not a struggle alone be- 
tween sputniks and submarines and mis- 
siles and the land armies and the mili- 
tary. This is a struggle across the board 
in human endeavor. And one of the 
most significant of those is in the eco- 
nomic field. 

Take aluminum. There is a strategic 
metal. The Russian competition or the 
threat of Russian competition has had 
much to do with the recent depression 
in the price of aluminum. Aluminum is 
not the only thing that is being threat- 
ened. All down the line, all across the 
board in the economic range we are 
being met with the fiercest type of state- 
controlled, state-operated communistic 
competition. 

Russia decides, let us say, that it will 
send wheat to India. Some fellow goes 
to Khrushchev and he says, ““This means 
50,000 Russians will starve to death, in 
some province.” And Khrushchev says, 
“So what? This is the second time you 
have complained to me,” or some such 
thing. That is the type of competition 
that we are up against. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, this program 
not only has implications here, but it 
has tremendous implications abroad. I 
realize that much of the debate here is 
directed against what is called foreign 
competition. But most of this foreign 
competition comes from our friends; 
copper from Chile, lead and zinc from 
Peru; from Mexico, and from Canada. 
These are not our enemies, these are our 
friends. These are people who help us. 
These are people we count on in the 
United Nations and in other organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Not at the moment; I 
should like to, because I greatly admire 
and respect the gentleman, but I just 
cannot at this time. 

We must not take the position that 
this is something directed at the enemies 
of this republic; not at all. This is 
@ program, as I see it, which gives sta- 
bility to an industry which is vital to 
the economy of our country, which is 
vital in the economic cold war, which is 
vital in our relationship with some of 





our best friends in the world. It wij 


bring about at least a partial solution / 


to a problem which has been with us for 
a long time. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
there has been fluctuation in the com- 
modity exchanges. Certainly there has 
been. Where you have industries living 
in this condition, the exchanges are go. 
ing to fluctuate. If you pass this bil] 
I think you will have stability and no 
such fluctuation. 

I hope the bill will be passed. 





H. R. 11668—Another Milestone in 
Friendly Philippine Relations 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
enactment of H. R. 11668 providing for 
the transfer of $3,750,000 to the War 
Claims Fund to pay remaining awards 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission to Philippine religious organiza- 
tions for their schools, hospitals, and 
welfare establishments accomplishes the 
ends of equity and justice and marks 
another milestone in the course of 
friendly Philippine relations. 

Under the provisions of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946, religious in-> 
stitutions received inadequate considera- 
tion because of the age of their equip- 
ment and the standards of depreciation 
used in the payment of claims. Accord- 
ingly, Public Law 303 of the 82d Con- 
gress was adopted to provide for reim- 
bursement for relief given by these in- 
stitutions to American soldiers and. ci- 
vilians and to pay for loss and damage 
of hospitals, schools, leper colonies, and 
welfare installations on the basis of re- 
placement cost. 

When we found that a narrow in- 
terpretation of the words “affiliated with 
organizations in the United States” im- 
posed a hardship on some worthy insti- 
tutions, we amended the War Claims 
Act further by Public Law 997 of the 
84th Congress to include them. Pay- 
ments under these congressional enact- 
ments were not met by the taxpayers’ 
money but from the War Claims 
made up of liquidated enemy assets in 
the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. When the Attorney General re- 
quired legislation to, authorize further 
transfers to the War Claims Fund 





make payments, we first passed Public 


Law 211 of the 83d Congress and now 


H. R. 11668 to discharge a number of — 


effective but unpaid additional a 
There never has been any q 


about the merit of the provisions for pay- | 


ments to institutions which for genera- 
tions looked after the education, 


and welfare of the inhabitants of the — 
adequate: 


Philippines in the absence of 


government maintenance of these serv- 


ities of religious organizations furthered 


civilization in those far-off islands and ~ 
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1958 


puilt up a citizenry schooled in demo- 
cratic ideals and practices. When the 


growing clouds of communism threatened 


to obscure the sun of freedom in the 
newly organized Republic, these resources 
of western democratic ideals furnished 
the strength to weather the storm and 
account for our one remaining bulwark 
in the Far East against the continuing 
Communist menace. 

No racial, religious, or economic dis- 
tinctions were drawn among the bene- 
ficiaries of our legislation, Although the 
Filipinos are Christians leaning predomi- 
nantly to the Roman Catholic faith, 
nevertheless approximately 30 Protestant 
institutions have or will have received 
under the laws enacted by this Congress 
a total of upward of $4 million. The 
Jewish community has been substan- 
tially compensated in accordance with 
their number. 

It is no sign of immodesty for us to 
take deep satisfaction from our accom- 
plishment towards at least partial reim- 
bursement and compensation for the war 
losses of our Philippine allies and our 
recognition of the noble works in the 
field of education, sanitation, health, 
and welfare of Philippine religious insti- 
tutions of all faiths and denominations. 


CLAIMS PaID 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 


 Lingayen....cdionwdgaou $79, 839. 71 
Institute of the Daughters 
Se -VOSUS... .ncccudiewennene 53, 129. 56 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
me Beyte..civdibowiin 75, 063. 56 
Immaculate Conception 
Anglo-Chinese Academy.- 30, 734. 37 
Cong. de Religiosas Domini- 
cas de Sta. Cat. de Sena__. 622, 780. 75 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Manila____.-_--. 1, 245, 323. 30 
Hospital de San Juan de 
Boric aia ah aelinead 931, 921.12 
Community of the Sisters of 
St. Paul de Chartres____--. 1, 250, 263. 23 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of San Fernando__-_-..~- 6, 773. 32 
Cong. de Religiosas Mision- 
eras de Santo Domingo-_-- 134, 423. 83 
Congregation of the Religious 
of the Virgin Mary____--_- 684, 646. 03 
Franciscan Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Conception._._. 39,919.39 
Instituto de Hermanas Aug- 
ustinas Terciarias de Fili- 
| a eS 108, 880. 06 
Roman Catholic Prelature 
“Nullius” of Iba_......--- 28, 322. 62 
Beaterio del Santisimo Ros- 
ID in as as ee 137, 663. 15 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. 
Dominic, Inc.___......-.. 194, 174. 64 
Por. Mis. Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic (St. Paul’s Hosp.).... 1, 315, 523. 15 
Siervas del Espiritu 
Santo de la Ador, Per- 
a a ig ce ee 500. 00 
acion de PP Augusti- 
ne I Se SS ERE - 1,118, 774.30 
Society of St. Columban__.. 107, 551.91 
of the Good Shep- ” 
Sm tan ws wna li lies 304, 789. 55 
Community of Benedictine : 
Sisters... __ fn a sitieeelliaiaiidiaiads 803, 605. 68 
Servants of the Holy Ghost. 161,'790. 33 
de la Salle College... 304, 469. 02 
Brothers......... 148, 998. 92 
Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul_......... 1, 667, oy 07 
“eclety of the Divine Word... 518, 798. 38 


Ciarms Paw—Continued 
ROMAN CATHOLIC—continued 


‘Assumption Convent, Inc... 


Ateneo de Cagayan__-..-... 
Missionary Canonesses. of 

St. Augustine.........-.. 
Franciscan Missionaries of 

SEY citi dbedsnccakmamy 
The Belgian Catholic Mis- 

GE Ns owed ncocaccne 
Ateneo de Manila._..----~.. 
Colegio de San Jose_-.--.---. 
Isabelle Cultural Corpora- 


Corp. de Padres Dominicos de 
Fil. and Univ. of Sto. 


San Beda College_-.--..---. 
Knights of Columbus-_----.-. 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic of 

Me, Province...—......... 
El Colegio de San Juan de 


The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cagayan..----~~- 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Zamboanga.-.-_------..--. 
El Observatorio de Manila__-< 
Ateneo de Naga-..--------- 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Jaro_...------. 
Corp. de Padres Dominicos 
OR ae a 
Congregation of Mission of 
St. Vincent de Paul___-_-- 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate 


DON ntnenimningdanee 
PROTESTANT 


Iiog Baptist Church----..-. 
Seaside Baptist Church... 
Cosmopolitan Student 
GEL eta tamkad ean ccoce 
Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of Protestant 
Episcopalians —........--.. 
St. Luke’s Hospital...-.--~- 
Mary Johnston Hospital__-_ 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the Philippines 
General Conference of Sev- 
enth Day Adventists_--.-_- 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Manila_-_-- 
Bishop Mission District of 
Protestant Episcopalian 
Church in United States 
OF CGO R oa cate enna ens 
Silliman University and 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America_ 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America- 
American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Mis- 
PRONE inti esh nin ema a 
American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society......... 


St. Stephen’s Chinese Girl’s 


Woman's Division of Chris- 
tian Service of Board of 
Foreign Missions and 
Church Extension Meth- 


Board of Foreign Missions of 
Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 


Central Philippine College. 


$554, 038 


482, 559. 
1, 033, 597. 
204, 960. 
60, 179. 

1, 954, 860. 
331, 418. 
935, 229. 
1, 292, 575. 
73, 979. 
115, 874. 
287, 667. 
583, 016. 
205, 541. 
391, 500. 
365, 324. 
73, 882. 
455, 825. 
109, 726. 


229, 581. 
8, 814. 


21, 821, 322. 


$20, 362. 
3, 371. 


36, 912. 
218, 277. 
20, 908. 
12, 482. 
637, 723. 
384, 816. 


24, 892. 


227, 926. 


365, 860. 


57, 558. 


5, 363. 


297, 740. 


139, 910. 
589, 191. 


23, 275. 


440, 478. 


30, 477. 


105, 408. 
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Craims Parip—Continued 
PROTESTANT—continued 


Philippine Union Mission 
Corp. of Seventh Day Ad- 
TN, phheear teeth newth tendiceninin 


$25, 121. 





92 


3, 668, 059. 50 


(In addition, there have been in claims 
and paid total amount of $2,332.50 to some 


individuals.) 

JEWISH 
National Jewish Welfare 
SIND Relics Sectaihed Phelanee iebacks witnnt 
Jewish Community of the 
eg ee ae eee 


UNPAID CLAIMS 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cebu-__-_..-..... 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
ee Sasktel eS 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
NOE Nin icine dicen te tie seee «0 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Neuva Caceres__ 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Nueva Segovia__......- 
La Provincia de San Nicolas 
de Tolentino de-las Islas 
Filipinas de la Orden de 
Padres Agustinos Reco- 
I Sidi pte linn Licht encees iene 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of. Tuguegarao..........-. 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
C8 SRib nc age eceun nn -- 
Catholic Women’s League of 
the Philippines, Inc_.-__- 
Agustinian Recollect Mission- 
aries of the Philippines_-_-_ 
Colegio de Santa Rosa de Ma- 
MERA, DP cs tdeewso ase skw cco 


PROTESTANT 


Nabulao Baptist Church.-_.. 
Union Theological Seminary_ 
The Church of Jesus Christ 
“New Jerusalem’ ____.-_ 
Philippine Annual Confer- 
ence of Methodist Church_ 
Northwest Philippines Annual 
Conference of the Method- 
Ie CI iin hres Se ne 
Northern Philippines Annual 
Conference of Method- 
a ia ahi oi i crete 
Union Church of Manila____ 
Philippine Mission Churches 
it Eee 
Hinoba-an Baptist Church-. 
Dinalupihan Methodist 
ARN sila ais minK gettin ini toh ore cn 


Congressman McCorRMACK, 
United States Congress, 


$95, 147. 
17, 982. 


113, 129. 


$372, 318. 
556, 675. 
131, 019. 
215, 658. ¢ 


300, 485. 


153, 609. 
270, 891. 
208, 213. 
21, 480. 
47, 523. 
530, 767. 


, 808, 643. 


3, 025. 
56, 313. 


810. 


200, 000. 


42, 500. 


57, 500. 


27, 500. 


5, 000. 


1, 485. 


525. 
394, 658. 


MANILA. 


Washington, D. C.: 

The Philippine Baptist Convention and 

the United Church of Christ in the Philip- 

Pines send their deep gratitude for your 

third amendment to the War Claims Act. 
ALFREDO R. GoMEz, 


Authorized Representative. 





Congressman McCorMack, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C.: 
Christian 
Churches passed resolution thanking you* 
for passage third amendment War Claims 


Philippine 


Act in House of Representatives. 


Federation of 


ALFREDO GOMEZ, 
Resolution Committee. 
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The Kennedy-Ives Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted ““Yes” for passage of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill when it came up for action 
Monday, August 18, under suspension of 
the rules of the House, because I be- 
lieved it was a step in the right direc- 
tion to control corruption, vice, and dis- 
honesty in labor unions, and because I 
believe it would provide protection to 
the rank-and-file, dues-paying member, 
and also give him some democratic con- 
trol of his union by secret ballot for the 
election of his officers, and also guaran- 
tee him against the dishonest coverup 
which many unscrupulous labor leaders 
have practiced so long to their own ben- 
efit at the expense of their helpless 
dues-paying members who had no con- 
trol over the millions of dollars collected 
from them. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was perhaps 
not all that it should be. However, in 
my opinion, it was much better than 
nothing at all, which is what we got by 
not passing it in the House after the 
Senate had passed it by a vote of 88 
yeas to 1 nay. It failed to pass the 
House by a vote of 190 yeas to 198 nays. 
A two-thirds vote was required under 
suspension of the rules of the House. 

In support of my “Yes’’ vote for this 
bill, I am including the following three 
editorials. The first editorial is from 
the Los Angeles Examiner, the second is 
from the Washington Evening Star, and 
the third is from the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

{From the Los Angeles Examiner of August 
20, 1958] 
UNION REFORMS FAIL 

Timorous political expediency triumphed 
over the interest of both the Nation and 
honest labor leadership when the House of 
Representatives defeated the union-reform 
bill. 

The measure did not get even a simple 
majority, failing by 198 noes to 190 yeas. A 
two-thirds margin in favor was required. 

This ignominious action was taken in spite 
of the McClellan committee’s exposé of en- 
trenched union racketeers; in spite of revel- 
ations that the rights of members in some 
unions are flagrantly violated; in spite of the 
Senate’s previous passage of the bill; in spite 
of the fact that the measure had been 
heavily watered down by politicians up for 
reelection; in spite that the bill, with some 
notable defects, was far better than nothing. 

The parties who definitely and obviously 
did not want any part of the bill were the 
few crooked and powerful union bosses. 

The only issue involved was one to which 
no American, and certainly no. American 
legislator could properly object: Democratic 
control of union affairs and actions by the 
membership through secret and honest elec- 
tions, and through periodic public Union 
financial statements. 

The House’s weaseling on the matter does 
not of course solve anything. 

It merely postpones a housecleaning de- 
sired by honest working men, and the pub- 
lic besides, both heartily sick of the crim- 
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inal elements which have too long infested 
some important segments of organized. la- 
bor. 





[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, 1958] 


Sorry SHow 


If any cause has been served by the House 
defeat of the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, 
it is not that of the public interest. Simi- 
larly, it is not that of the rank and file of 
union labor—the number one victims of the 
racketeering and corruption in union ad- 
ministration which the measure was de- 
signed, in some degree at least, to curb. It 
is not that of management that has com- 
plained so often of union practices, but be- 
latedly turned its organized weight against 
this moderate start at compulsory reform. 
And if there is political advantage to be 
gained from the sorry record in the House, 
or in the on-again-off-again position taken 
by the administration, it is difficult to see 
how either party can make any clear claim 
to it. 

From the beginning, this legislation was 
recognized as relatively mild and directed 
only at some of the outstanding abuses re- 
vealed by the McClellan committee inquiry 
in the Senate. It was not union busting 
legislation, but it represented a start at im- 
posing restraints upon misuse of union 
power, by hoodlum leaderships, comparable 
to restraints which have been imposed in 
past times against predatory industrial and 
financial interests. The measure was ap- 
proved by an 88-to-1 vote in the Senate, 
where its bipartisan sponsors were strongly 
supported by Chairman McCLELLan. In the 
House, there were no comparably powerful 
advocates and, quite evidently, strong forces 
in opposition. 

The result, in short, is that Congress has 
failed to do a job that needed doing. The 
need will be there, however, until some Con- 
gress musters the political courage to do the 
job. Meanwhile, those who managed this 
year’s defeat may refiect upon Senator Ivzs’ 
evaluation that their action “is an open invi- 
tation to all criminals to make the most of 
their opportunities in the labor-manage- 
ment field.” 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

August, 20, 1958] 


THE Arm Is Labor REFORM 


Already recriminations are flying thick and 
fast over failure of Congress to enact the 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. It is almost 
inconceivable that following all the expo- 
sures Of the McClellan committee, atl the 
evidence of continuing racketeering and 
corruption, Congress should have limited its 
corrective action to a measure setting up 
safeguards for union welfare funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, worked out by 
members of the McClellan committee, aimed 
mainly at obtaining more democratic con- 
trol of unions by secret and regular elec- 
tions. It passed the Senate 2 months ago 
by an 88-to-1 vote. It had wide popular 
and press support. Explaining its defeat 
in the House of Representatives is not going 
to be easy for many of those involved. 

The simplest explanation is that the fa- 
vorable view of the general public counted 
less with Congress than the intense opposi- 
tion of organized minorities. In the Senate 
neither strong union advocates, such as 
Senator McNamara, nor strong union oppo- 
nents, such as Senator GoLpwaTEr, opposed 
the bill. But when it got to the House, 
groups representing both viewpoints brought 
pressure against it. 

James Hoffa’s Teamsters opposed it. So 


did the United Mine Workers and the Steel-. 


workers. But so did the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The effect 








it was finally decisive. This may be used 
against them in the election, But Demo. 
crats in the House must also bear a clear 
responsibility. Their leadership bottled up 
the bill and.then brought it up at the last 
minute under a ruling barring amendments, 
And some Democrats were influenced by un- 
ion or business opponents of the reform bill, 

We believe that both these groups were 
mistaken in their opposition. Unions which 
oppose more democratic self-government and 
the ousting of fracketeers are in an unten- 
able position. So are businessmen. In this 
case many believed the legislation was too 
lenient toward labor and involved disad- - 
vantages for themselves. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was not a complete 
or final provision for labor reform. But 
Senator McCLELLAN and other informed and 
able men who surely are not enemies either 
of honest business or of upright unions felt 
it was a reasonable and workable step. We 
believe they were seeking reform sincerely 
in the larger, long-range interests of man- 
agement, labor, and the public. 

The effort for reform must go on. We 
should not be too concerned with recrimi- 
nations. But it may be useful in prepara- 
tion for further effort to recognize that 
those preoccupied chiefly with the relative 
position of labor or management in relation 
to the other are unlikely to be satisfied by 
any feasible reform. Let reasonable objec- 
tions be threshed out. But the larger inter- 
est—the public’s interest in reform—must 
prevail. 


Mr. Speaker, the good honest union 
official has nothing to fear from this 
kind of legislation, but the average rank 
and file member of labor unions and the 
public generally is entitled to the right 
of the protection of the House of Repre- 
sentatives could have given them by pass- 
ing this bill which had been previously 
passed by the Senate. 





The Euratom Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with thé action taken by the 
House yesterday approving legislation 
implementing the Euratom program, I 
would like to say a few words from the 
point of view of the United States ura-. 
nium-ore producers. During the public 
hearings the Joint Committee received 
helpful testimony from Mr. Jess Larson, 
president of the Uranium Institute of 
America, accompanied by Mr. Gordon - 
Weller, executive vice president. Their 


testimony appears at pages 250-254 of. 


the hearings by the Joint Committee. 
The domestic uranium-ore producers, — 
including ‘those in my own district of 
western Colorado, recognize that their 
future depends upon an expanding 
atomic-power program. Because the 
Euratom program will provide research - 
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of the vigorous campaign carried on by these 
business organizations through their wide. 
spread and influential membership was ap. 
parently very great. 

As between the 2 political parties, a 77 
percent vote of House Republicans against 
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and development assistance, and should 
help hasten the day when atomic power 
will be more widely installed both abroad ‘ 
and here in the United States it con- 
stitutes a good step. 

However, I hope that the AEC will 
continue efforts to develop natural ura- 
nium reactors in order that our uranium- 
ore producers will be able to make direct 
sales to the customer rather than just 
to the United States Government. All 
of the uranium in this program so far 
is enriched uranium, to be sold directly 
by the United States Government to the 


Euratom users. : 
Also, I hope that a vigorous atomic- 


-power-development program will be con- 


tinued in this country, both by private 
industry and the Government, in order 
that atomic power May soon be de- 
yeloped, with resulting benefits both to 
the United States and the peoples of 
the free world. 





~ Lynn, Mass., General Electrie Plants 


Equip World’s Largest A-Sub 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 2 


HON. THOMAS J; LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article concerning the 
General Electric Co. plants at Lynn, 
Mass. in my congressional district, 
which provided nearly $4 million in 
equipment for the world’s largest .nu- 
clear submarine, U. S. S. Triton: 

Lynn GENERAL ELECTRIC PLANTS EQUIP 
Wortp’s LarcEest A-Sus—‘“TRITON,” FLOATED 
at Groton, CONN., HaS Two NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 
Nearly $4 million in equipment from the 

West Lynn works and the Lynn River works 

of the General Electric Co. will provide vital 

Propulsion and measurement functions 

aboard the world’s largest nuclear sub- 

marine, the Triton, which was launched in 

Groton, Conn., today. 

First oceangoing vessel to carry two nu- 
Clear powerplants, the Triton will be pro- 
pelled by steam turbines and reduction gears 
produced by employees of the Medium Steam 
Turbine Generator and Gear Department at 
the river works. 

The instrument department at West Lynn 
Works spent more than 2 years developing 
and designing an instrumentation system 
Worth more than a million dollars that will 
Provide over 75 continuous measurements of 
critical powerplant functions. The instru- 
ments will measure pressure, temperature, 
flow, and level of water used to cool the re- 
actor, extract its heat, and feed steam to 

propulsion units. 
basic instrumentation developed for 
Triton is applicable to other nuclear- 
Powered a a , cruisers and 
. e Instrument Department is in 
the process of manuf: instrumenta- 
tion for the latter two types of vessels. 
TEMPERATURE DETECTOR 

One of the instruments, called a resistance 

detector, responds to tempera- 

99 changes in a fraction of a second with- 

Ge tolerance of one-seventh of 1 percent 

® range of zero to 700° Fahrenheit. 





_ to buy. 
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Another senses variations of pressure with- 

an accuracy one-half of 1 percent in a 

system carrying.up to a ton of pressure per 
square inch. 

A unique, all-magnetic computer matches 
the steam demand of the propulsion turbine 
to the power output of the reactor according 
to a predetermined program. 

Despite the delicate job they do, the in- 
struments must withstand the jolting shock 
of depth charges, simulated by bolting the 
instruments to a steel plate which is struck 
from three directions by a 500-pound 
hammer. 

To meet this requirement, Instrument De- 
partment engineers designed new types of 
magnetic amplifiers—intricate but rugged 
devices that take the place of electronic 
tubes which might shatter under such rough 
conditions. “This represents just one of 
a@ number of new measurement technologies 
that it was necessary to develop,” said Ed- 
win E. Parker, general manager of the In- 
strument Department. 

Parker added that “this work contributes 
to the development of instrumentation for 
atomic powerplants, that in the future will 
provide electricity for our homes and in- 
dustrial plants.” 

The exacting needs of atomic submarines, 
Parker said, placed the “utmost demand upon 
technical ability, but as a result we have 
advanced an area of technology that is crit- 
ical to the Nation’s defense.” 

The Triton’s ship’s service electric power, 
enough to light a fair-sized city, will be gen- 
erated by steam turbine-generator sets man- 
ufactured by still another General Electric 


component in Massachusetts, the Small 


Steam Turbine Department in Fitchburg, 
bringing the total contribution of General 
Electric’s Massachusetts plants to nearly $5 
million. 





Wage and Price Spirals Penalize Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call attention to the great increase in 
the price of farm machinery due to the 
increase in wages of those employed in 
the manufacturing of farm imple- 
ments—calling particular attention to 
the increases from 1949 to 1952, inclu- 
sive. 

Mr. Speaker, for some time I have 
been urging the Congress to do some- 
thing to check the constant rise in labor 
wageg that has caused farm machinery 
to almost double in price, by pointing 
out the burden this has placed upon the 
farmers. 

In the last session of Congress, and 
again in this session, I tried to get the 
leaders of the Congress in both parties 
to join in a united effort and stop the 
constant increases of wages and prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the price of farm com- 
modities from 1948 to 1952 dropped 
about 19 points. During this same time 
by strikes and threats of strikes, the 
wages of those in the farm machinery 


crease in the cost of machinery he has 
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This increase in cost, under the Tru- 
man administration, from 1949 to the 
close of 1952 was $4.6 billion; or in other 
words, it cost the farmers more to put 
in and harvest their crops in 1952 than 
it did in 1949, and it has cost them that 
extra $4.6 billion every year up to the 
present time. 


Now, let us compare the increase in 
the 5 years to the farmers to put in and 
harvest their crop under the Eisenhower 
administration. H€re are the facts: In 
1953, total farm production expenses 
were $21.2 billion. For 1957 they were 
$22.9 billion, or an increase of 8 percent 
for the 5 years, or $1.7 billion as com- 
pared with an increase of $4.6 billion, 
or 26 percent increase—from 1949 to 
1952. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I am trying 
to make is that the labor monopoly of 
the CIO and affiliated organizations by 
constantly raising wages and forcing the 
price of machinery upward, that the 
farmers must buy, has been taking $4.6 
billion a year—more than their share 
of the economy of this country—away 
from the farmers. Had this not been 
permitted to happen, the farmers would 
not have been penalized by this wage- 
price squeeze, and would have been 
fairly prosperous instead of being in a 
depressed state when the rest of the 
country was enjoying a reasonable pros- 
perity. 

If the Congress had the courage to 
stop this constant increase in wages, 
which I have advocated time and again, 
it would have stopped inflation which 
has cost the people and the Federal Gov- 
ernment billions of dollars unnecessarily. 





Debate on Voice of America 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. I know 
George Allen who heads the United 
States Information Agency and know 
him very well. As a. member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee for 12 
years I have watched George Allen on 
his various responsible Government as- 
signments, and I want you Representa- 
tives here to know he is from North 
Carolina and not South Carolina and, 
secondly, he is as fine a southern gentle- 
man as I have ever met. 

In our United States Foreign Service 
officer group, he is as competent a For- 
eign Service officer as we have in the 
United States service. George Allen is 
thoroughly experienced in the Mideast. 
As Mr. Taser has said, the time has been 
short that he has had responsibility for 
this Agency. George Allen has been 
there a little less than'a year. He should 
certainly have the time to reorganize 
this difficult Agency and do the job that 
we, in the Congress, expect of him. 
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This situation where there are so 
many cries for sudden punishment is 
like the new boy in school: If you are 
taking somebody to the woodshed, be 
sure you take the right boy to the wood- 
shed. You have got the wrong one when 
you take George Allen. 

May I say this to you: I was abroad 
last year, and one of our duties on the 
European subcommittee of the House 


Foreign Affairs Committee was to see | 


how the Voice of America was operating, 
and, likewise, Radio Free Europe, which 
is not Government-operated. I found 
they were both well-run and managed. 
Let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, certain 
Members in Congress sometimes get too 
excited about programs that the United 
States is doing abroad because we are 
not patient enough. We in the United 
States are doing all right abroad; we are 
not losing friends, we have more friends 
than many of you would know. We 
have good basic friends. 

But when the United States tries to 
give what is the truth on the radio and 
say what our promises will be, it takes 
time to show that often other’s state- 
ments are lies, and that they do not live 
up to their promises. So, of course, 
these poor people around the world are 
taken in by grand promises and little 
performance. 

The proof of the pudding, Mr. Speaker, 
is that these people in foreign countries 
are still voting overwhelmingly in the 
United Nations for the general policies 
of the United States of America and the 
policy of the free world, for peace and 
development. Surely, we fall behind oc- 
casionally, but we are so often ahead, it 
is a good spur to us to have to do our 
best in hard competition. 

So, I say let us get this particular 
United States radio installation recom- 
mended by the amendment of FRANK 
Bow, and we should pass the amend- 
ment, likewise, to give a vote of confi- 
dence in the Voice of America and the 
new leadership of the United States in- 
formation program under that fine fel- 
low, George Allen. 





New Bedford Mill Closing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. *VHITENER. Mr. Speaker, an 
Associated Press story which appeared in 
the Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette of August 
20, 1958, with reference to the closing of 
the Wamsutta textile plant in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., very vividly portrays the 
plight of the textile industry in this 
country. This story constitutes tangible 
evidence of the verity of contentions 
made by many of us during the debate 
on the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

I hope that the experience of the 1,100 
employees of the Wamsutta plant will not 
be experienced by others in the textile 
areas, but that hope is perhaps an un- 
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realistic one. Something must be done 
by our Government to eliminate the un- 
fair competition being experienced in 
this country as a result of the wholesale 
importation of foreign-made_ textile 
products. 

I commend this article to our col- 
leagues as being worthy of their keen 
attention. 

New BeEprorp Mr. CLOSING 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Wamsutta Méills, 
manufacturers of textiles here for 100 years, 
has announced it will cease operations in 
New Bedford by the end of this year. 

It is understood that manufacturing will 
be shifted to affiliated plant in the South. 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., which ac- 
quired a controlling interest in Wamsutta 
in August 1954, said the shutdown would 
be gradual. 

The normal complement of workers in 
recent years was 1,100 but shortening of op- 
erations had reduced the number to 950. 

Donald B. Transill, Wamsutta president, 
said much new equipment had been in- 
stalled in the plant in recent years and 
every effort made to make a success of 
Wamsutta in New Bedford. 

“In spite of dedicated management and 
skilled workers in a cooperative community, 
we were just not able to do so,” he said. 

Transill said, “The problems of the textile 
industry in New England were aggravated 
by Japanese competition, just as other small 
industries or marginal plants are affected 
by competition with imported goods made 
by countries paying slave labor rates.” 

He said that if Lowenstein had not come 
into the picture “Wamsutta would have had 
to discontinue before this time.” 





Retirement of Hal Holmes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret I was not present when my col- 
leagues.from Washington, Mr. PELLY and 
Mr. TOLLEFSON, made their farewell re- 
marks concerning our colleague, Hat 
HotmEs, and would like to add mine at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret sincerely that 
Hat HoumeEs has decided to relinquish his 
seat in the Congress. I am sure this 
regret is shared not only by the other 
Members of Congress from the State of 
Washington and his other colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, but also 
by the people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Hat Hotmes has rendered a devoted 
service to the people of this district for 
many years and the wisdom which he 
brought to this body and his devotion to 
his constituents has been most outstand- 
ing. He is a man of many abilities— 
rancher, cowboy, teacher, football player, 
and Congressman. His broad character 
has been of tremendous value in facing 
the many problems which come before 
any Congressman. 

Hat has been a close, personal friend 
of mine during my 6 years in Congress 
and his absence will be a great personal 





loss to me. My greatest wish is that he 

and his charming wife, Margaret, wiy 

wees success and happiness in the days 
ead. 





The Great Heart of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak. 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I wish to include an editorial which ap. 
peared recently in the Decatur Daily, 
Decatur, Ala., commending the distin. 
guished senior Senator from A 
Hon. Lister Hit, for his leadership in 
the field of promoting world peace and 
cooperation through joint efforts in 
medical research and health promotion, 
[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of August 

17, 1958] 


THe GREAT HEART OF AMERICA 


If you had occasion to look through the 
files of this newspaper over the space of 30 
years you would find among other editorial 
opinions many compliments and encourage- 
ments to Alabama’s senior Senator, Listm 
HI... 

Today we want to add our encouragement 
to him once again for the introduction of 
@ measure which is destined to serve all 
people regardless. of race, creed, or color, or 
political ideology. 

Senator Hm. is making a contribution to 
worldwide peace with the introduction ofa 
bill “to establish the domestic machinery 
which will make possible the maximum mo- 
bilization of the Nation’s health research 
resources for more efficient cooperation with 
international organizations in the field of 
medical research.” 

We wish we had the gift of words to tell 
you just what we think this Hill-sponsored 
measure will mean to the world and in 
keeping peace in the world. Only selfish- 
ness and ignorance could stand in the way 
of its passage, two human qualities which 
will not be present in the Congress when this 
bill is considered. This is one piece of legis- 
lation to which there can be no logical op- 
position for as Senator Hii puts it, “I am 
sure that the Senate and the Nation are 
fully aware that we need to step up the pace 
of scientific advance against the still ul- 
tamed killers and cripplers of men and 
women and children.” 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, professor and chalt- 
man, Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Center and associate editor of 
the New York Times, a true evangelist in the 
cause of world health in an article written 
for the Journal of the American Pharmacel- 
tical Association, and who has had long dis 
cussions with Senator Hm pertaining to the 
need for this bill, said this: “When you take 
the record throughout the world of health, 
it is an exciting thing. In Greece I learned 
5 years ago that after our malaria control 
program, the rice output jumped by 
first year. In the Philippines, in No 
they told me that after our malaria 
program there absenteeism dropped from #8 
percent to 4 percent. In Haiti, where ¥° 
undertook to help the Haitians fight yaws, #t 
was stamped out with an average of one doe 
of penicillin, with traveling clinics that = 





into the hinterland, at an average cont oak 4 


cents per person, of which the Haitian 
ernment paid 20 cents. 
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“J am unhappy about the health servicé in 
our foreign-aid program. I believe that we 
nave not used our imagination where possibly 
it would have been more valuable than so 
many dollars. We have spent in the past 10 
years of our whole foreign program less than 
1 percent of the total budget in the field of 
health. That has amounted to 1 cent per 
person, per year in the United States. I be- 
lieve health services are the most valuable 
tools we have as they obtain to the people, 
something that they can see and feel and 
late.” 
 Ginator Hit is asking a $50 million appro- 
priation to start the program. Said the Ala- 
bama Senator, “I can tell you that all medical 
scientists with whom I have talked, iricluding 
experts in the National Institutes of Health, 
feel that the most efficient and effective ex- 
penditure of an additional $50 million in the 
field of medical research would be through 
an international research program such as 
that laid out in this bil. Some of them 
think that $50 million is not enough. I 
think that it is enough to start with, until 
we have had experience with the program. 

“I know that it is late in the session, and 
that there is no chance that this legislation 
will be passed by this Congress. Yet I feel 
it important to introduce this bill even in 
the waning days of the Congress, so that the 
departments of the Federal Government can 
study it, the newspapers of the country can 
interpret it, and the American people can 
have a chance to study its import.” 

Senator Hirt has many achievements in 
behalf of the people in his fruitful years in 
the Congress. To mention just two, we 
would point to the Hill-Burton Act which 
has been the means of the saving of count- 
less thousands of. lives through the estab- 
lishing of modern hospital facilities through- 
out the United States. We would also point 
to Senator HILu’s sponsorship of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act when he was a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
And it is our opinion that this present bill 
ranks right alongside those two great pieces 
of legislation. The portent of the measure 
is even greater since, in long range, it can 
be the means of the peace of the 
world through the creation of international 
friendship and understanding. In this meas- 
ure once again the great heart of America 
beats for mankind around the world and 
makes us proud to be an American and an 
Alabamian. “Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tost to me, I lift my lamp beside 
the golden door.” 





Control of Dutch-Elm Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
Seriously disturbed by the fact that 
ds of elm trees in Michigan are 
threatened with destruction by Dutch- 
elm'disease. In a recent article in the 
Grand Rapids Herald, the situation was 
Well covered. In the first section of this 
article entitled “Elm Disease Fanning 
. a staff writer, Robert J. McKenzie 





4 thousand or so élm bordering Kent 


County roads and in ‘coun parks will die 
this summer. Next summer more will die. 


And the summer after, probably still more. 


— Predictions come from George W. 
ler, a forester for the Kent County Road 
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Commission, who has seen more and more 
of the umbrella-like shade trees die each year 
since Dutch-elm disease, the killer, made its 
first Kent County appearance 4 years ago. 

Threatened are thousands of elms that 
make Kent’s roads and parks scenic and 
shady,.not to mention thousands more on 
private property. The private trees are out 
of bounds for the road commission. 

Once an elm catches the disease there’s no 
hope, it’s done for. 

“Maybe in a few weeks,” Mueller said. 
“Maybe in 2 or 3 years at most. And there’s 
only one thing to be done—saw down the 
tree and burn it.” 


On July 24 I had the privilege of at- 
tending and addressing in Grand Rapids 
a meeting of township officials from 
Kent and Ottawa Counties. At that 
time several supervisors including Mr. 
Floyd Stevens of Paris Township asked 
me what the Federal Government is do- 
ing on this problem and whether more 
could be done in the solution of this 
spreading difficulty. On my return to 
Washington I looked into the matter and 
found the following: 

Federal and State research workers 
have studied Dutch-elm disease and its 
insect associates for the past 25 years. 
In miscellaneous release 12, February 
1957, of the Central States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Forest Service, en- 
titled “Dutch-Elm Disease Control,’ Rus- 
sell R. Whitten, entomologist, reports 
that: 

The objective of these investigations was 
an effective and economical means for pre- 
venting or at least reducing the tremendous 
losses caused by these pests. Methods of 
control have been developed but there are 
still many problems which Only more re- 
search can solve. For example, probably the 
most effective way to control Dutch elm 
disease would be to cure elm trees after they 
became diseased. Thus far research has 
failed to find such a cure, but indications are 
that such a treatment may eventually be 
developed. At the present time, however, 
the only known way to combat Dutch elm 
disease is through its insect carriers, an in- 
direct method but one that has proved to 
be effective. 


It is because of these indication that 
there may be developed an effective way 
to control the disease by curing the elms 
after they have become diseased that 
I address the House today. 

At the present time the only sure way 
to control Dutch elm disease is to control 
its insect carriers, the Europe elm 
bark beetle. While thefe is no cure for 
elm trees once they become infected with 
Dutch elm -disease, spraying healthy 
trees with DDT sprays is effective in 
protecting them against the disease. 
The DDT gets at the beetles; only burn- 
ing the tree can get at the fungus that 
grows in the elms’ water-conducting tis- 
sues, plugs them, and causes the tree to 
wilt and die. 

The use of DDT has certain disadvan- 
tages. It can poison wildlife and special 
protection must be taken for birds and 
fish wherever it is used. It may “pud- 
dle” under the trees being sprayed, poi- 
soning birds which come to drink. 

Spraying a huge elm takes special 
high-pressure spray equipment and in 
many cases the trees are inaccessible to 
this equipment. 

I was pleased to learn that the Office 


of Forest Insect Research of the Forest 


iy 
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Service is carrying on further research 
in an attempt to find a substitute for 
DDT. The sum of $9,000 appears in its 
1959 budget for this purpose and the 
work will be done in the New England 
States. 

Work is also being done by the Forest 
Service in cooperation with the Agricul- 
tural Research Service in breeding dis- 
ease resistant elms. This may be a long- 
term answer to the problem, but it will 
not save today’s trees. 

Incidentally, the Christian Buisman 
Elm and the Chiriese Elm have been 
found to be highly resistant to Dutch 
elm disease. 

The Agricultural Research Service, 
both at Beltsville, Md., and at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been engaged in experimenta- 
tion for a number of years in an effort to 
get at the fungus in Dutch elm disease 
and thus cure the tree once it had be- 
come diseased. It is in this area that 
there seems to be the most fertile field 
for additional work and for which I be- 
lieve the Congress should supply addi- 
tional funds. 

In the Plant Disease Reporter of May 
15, 1958, volume 42, No. 5, is a technical 
article entitled ‘Inhibition of Growth of 
Ceratocycstis Ulmi in Vitro by Residues 
From Extracts of Soil and of Plants 
Growing in Soil Treated With Captan 
or Orthocide 50 W.” In this article Drs. 
Curtis May, John G. Palmer, and Edward 
Hacskaylo describe their experiments in 
the use of “Captan” as a systemic fungi- 
cide that may control Dutch elm disease. 
There is evidence that a fungicide may 
be found which can be distributed around 
an infected tree, be absorbed through the 
root system into the trunk, branches, and 
leaves to destroy the fungus. 

It seems to me that it is most im- 
portant and essential that this research 
be expanded. 2 

In fiscal 1950 the Agricultural Research 
Service spent $39,500 on work on Dutch 
elm disease. In 1955 the amount was 
$53,600. By fiscal 1958 this had risen to 
$73,300 and for the current fiscal year 
$75,600 is budgeted for this work. 

While the dollars spent have increased 
92 percent since 1950, we all know that 
costs have also increased so there has 
been far from a 92-percent expansion in 
the work since 1950. 


I have been assured by administrators 
and technicians in the Department of 
Agriculture that additional funds can 
profitably and effectively be used in fur- 
ther research. More testing can be 
done; more trees can be utilized, and 
more labor put into the experiments if 
the money were available. 

To double the amount of Federal 
money spent annually on this essential 
research would mean increase of only 
$75,600. 

I hope that the Department will make 
such a request to the Bureau of the 
Budget next year. I intend to ask the 
House Committee on Appropriations to 
increase research funds in this area by 
that amount.in fiscal year 1960. In the 
meantime I will contact the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Department of Agriculture 
urging that any uncommitted emergency 
funds be made.available promptly for an 
expansion of this essential work. 
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The War on Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the TVA revenue bond self-financing bill, 
S. 1869, which has recently been favor- 
ably reported by the House Committee 
on Public Works, is one of the most im- 
portant of the bills which must be acted 
upon before adjournment of the 85th 
Congress. Passage of this bill is essen- 
tial in order to meet urgent power needs 
of both national defense agencies and 
civilian consumers throughout the whole 
Tennessee Valley area. 

If ever there was a bill necessary to 
the welfare and national security of this 
country, this is it. 

Paradoxically, it is this very bill 
which has evoked the massed opposition 
of powerful special interests. The lead- 
ers and lackeys of the private power 
companies turned out in force at the re- 
cent hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works. Rarely has a com- 
mittee hearing room been so packed with 
the representatives of special interests 
attempting to smother the welfare of the 
general public. An excellent account 
and analysis of this unparalleled aggre- 
gation of massive economic power on be- 
half of the special interests is set forth 
in the August 1958 issue of Public 
Power, the official publication of the 
American Public Power Association. I 
believe that the Members and all other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will find that analysis most enlightening. 
The article, entitled ‘New War on Pub- 
lic Power,” is as follows: 

NEw WAR ON PUBLIC POWER 

Reports of the recent Edison Electric In- 
stitute convention indicate that the private 
power companies have declared all-out war 
on all segments of public power. Speaker 
after speaker harangued against public power, 
and one wonders when this so-called statis- 
tical and factfinding organization found 
time to devote to its avowed loftier purposes. 

It took little time after the EEI convention 
for the power companies to implement their 
decision to wage all-out war against public 
power. The recent hearings before the House 
Public Works Committee on the TVA reve- 
nue bond-financing bill were one of the 
most arrogant, cynical, and hypocritical 
displays of massive economic (and hence po- 
litical) power that has been witnessed in 
Washington for many years. These are strong 
words, but they are backed up by the facts. 

Massive economic power? ‘This is proven 
by the unparalleled aggregation of utility ex- 
ecutives and their allies who jammed the 
hearing room for this spectacle. A number 
of veteran observers said that never before 
in their memory had so many high-ranking 
power-company Officials appeared at a single 
congresional hearing. No less than 25 power- 
company Officials and their cohorts requested 
time to testify. These included presidents 
of some of the largest power companies in 
America. It is perhaps significant, too, that 
in the audience were Edgar H. Dixon, partner 
in the Dixon-Yates debacle; Edwin Vennard, 
managing director of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute; and top staff members of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies and 
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the electric companies’ public-information 
program, the lobbying and propaganda arms, 
respectively, of the private power industry. 

Arrogant? How else could you describe 
a coal company official’s message to a United 
States Senator that he should not testify in 
favor of the TVA self-financing bill? . 

Cynical? This is a mild word to use for 
the coal industry’s opposition to the TVA 
bill, The coal industry’s position is perhaps 
a classic example of biting the hand that 
feeds you. TVA is today the biggest single 
coal customer in the country. Moreover, its 
leadership in promoting electric house heat- 
ing has opened up vast new markets for 
coal through. increased use of electricity. 
Yet, the coal industry argues against a bill 
that will assure the continued successful 
operation of its largest customer, 

Perhaps the coal industry’s position on 
this bill can be explained more logically by 
two other factors: First, the fact that the 
private power companies are the coal indus- 
try’s biggest class of customers (and power 
company suppliers have been known in the 
past to take up the cudgels for their cli- 
ents). And second, the fact that TVA’s in- 
sistence on buying coal through competitive 
bidding has brought about a yardstick in 
utility coal buying practices—a yardstick 
that has proven uncomfortable to the coal 
companies, but beneficial to those electric 
utilities which truly want to keep their 
costs as low as possible. 

Hypocritical? For years the private power 
companies have been saying that TVA 
should stand on its own feet. -But now that 
TVA has proposed a method by which it will 
go out in the private bond market for its 
capital, and finance its program through 
bonds that will not be exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes, the private power companies ap- 
pear en masse to attempt to block such a 
program. 

Perhaps even ~more hypocritical is the 
sudden defense by some of the opponents 
of TVA of the appropriations process. To 
argue now for appropriations comes with 
poor grace from those who for years have 
fought TVA appropriations tooth and nail, 
and who even now would fight bitterly 
against appropriations for TVA power facil- 
ities. 

The private-utility campaign proves again 
that the power companies have only one ob- 
jective: to take every opportunity to strike 
a death blow against public power, equally 
on the local and Federal level. And lest one 
think that these companies may be against 
Federal power but are tolerant of local pub- 
lic power, we should take note that some of 
the same companies whose officials testified 
against the TVA revenue-bond plan were at 
the same time putting the squeeze on munic- 
ipal systems in their own backyards (wit- 
ness the case of Ohio Edison against Pros- 
pect, Ohio, page 42). 

It is to the credit of the majority of the 
members of the House Publie Works Com- 
mittee that they saw through the arguments 
of the private-power companies and approved 
the revenue-bond financing bill, shortly after 
the close of hearings, by a vote of 19 to 15, 
and it is to be hoped that the House will 
enact this important, constructive legisla- 
tion, which was approved in the Senate by 
an overwhelming vote last year, before the 
adjournment of this session. 

Before continuing with such an extrava- 
gant campaign of vilification and this mas- 
sive display of economic power, the fhore 
soberminded utility executives may want to 
ponder where this course of action will take 
them. If socialism ever comes to this coun- 
try, it will be brought in not by so-called 
public-power zealots but by popular dis- 
gust with backward-looking, selfish groups 
whose tactics continually block more moder- 
ate programs designed to serve the people of 
the Nation. 


’ Ukraine Versus Bolshevik Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, August 17, it was my privilege to 
address a gathering of Americans of 
Ukranian descent under the sponsorship 
of the American Friends of the Antj- 
Bolshevik Block of Nations. 

This group unanimously adopted a 
resolution condemning the Bolshevik 
exploitations of the Ukranian people and 
of the people of the satellite nations. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Soviet Russia would be faced with se- 
rious internal disorders and resistance 
on the part of a large segment of the 
captive peoples which are now being held 
under a captive subjugation. My ad- 
dress to these people of Ukranian origin 
amplifies these thoughts: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished and reverend 
guests, and my fellow Americans, it is a high 
privilege to join with you in this manifesta- 
tion to protest and to condemn communism: 
Of every shade, in every form, wherever it 
may exist. 

This occasion marks the 25th year since 
the Soviet Corhmunist Government perpet- 
uated its historic and diabolic mass murder 
upon the helpless people of the Ukraine. It 
was in the year 1933 that the Communist 
Government imposed collectivization upon 
the Ukrainian farms. 

The Bolshevik agents collected and con- 
fiscated all the grains, all the livestock and 
all other food to create an artificial famine. 
To implement this fiendish plan, the Com- 
munist agents carried on a reign of terror 
to enforce immediate obedience of the peas- 
ants to the collective farm system. 

This brutal, inhuman campaign caused the 
deaths of more than 4 million Ukrainian men, 
women, and children. 

Although Stalin was the leader of the 
Soviet in 1938, the chief executioner, the 
man who carried out this plan of operation, 
was the smiling Mr. Khrushchev. 

Yes, the samie Mr. Khrushchev who talks 
of “peace” one day, and threatens to “bury 
us” the next day. 

Yes, it is the same Mr. Khrushchev who 
less than 2 years ago ordered Soviet troops 
and tanks to murder thousands of defense- 
less Hungarian children and patriots fight 
ing for their liberation. 
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Yes, it is the same Bolshevik regime that ~ 


ordered the massacre of 15,000 Polish officers 
in the Katyn forest. 

Yes, it is the same Mr. Khrushchev whe 
recently asked President Eisenhower to at 
tend a summit conference and then with- 
drew the demand when Red China applied 
pressure. 

I am sure that we all look back upon these 
events with a deep sorrow for those who were 
so brutally murdered. We sympathize with 
those who must continue to live in me 
shadow of Communist terror. ae 

We are not gathered here to merely & 
press our sympathy and our sorrow. 

We are, each of us, anxious to take ay 


reasonable measure leading toward the liber 


ation of the captive peoples of the 
Estonia, Latvia, Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Row 
mania. : 

But this is not our basic problem. OW 
immediate concern is that of survival. ji 
can we block the expansion of Comm - 
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er throughout the world. How can we 
halt the infiltration of Communist ideology 
in our schools, in Our Government and 
among our people? 

Before answering these questions, we must 
assess and evaluate the strength and the 
strength and the weakness of the Communist 
system. We must first look around the world. 
Every nation, every province has its cadres of 
Communists and their fellow-traveling 
agents. In Italy, in France, in Indonesia, 
jn Finland, and in many other countries, 
the Communist Party is strong enough to be 
on the verge of seizing political control. 

They are sufficiently strong in many coun- 
tries to paralyze and neutralize efforts to aid 
the United States in any political or military 

ort. 
ans Communists Party carries on a cam- 
paign of agitation and propaganda by means 
of newspapers, magazines, radio and li- 

ebraries,, with trained agents in every nation 
on this earth. , 

The Communist tyranny, today, controls 
the manpower and resources of one-third 
of this world. . 

It dominates a population of more than 
900 million in the Soviet. It exercises con- 
trol over more than 100 million people in the 
captive satellite countries of Europe. 

The Soviet has a coordinate ally of 600 
million people in Red China. 

The Soviet has an army that is consider- 
ably larger than that of the United States. 
It is well trained, fully and superbly 

ui : 
eso fleet of 500 submarines. This is 
far more than the combined submarine 
fleets of the rest of the world. 

It has more fighter planes than all other 
nations combined. 

The Soviet has beaten the United States 
and all other nations in the development-of 
rocket propulsion power. 

I cite these facts only for the purpose of 
showing that we cannot afford to underesti- 
mate the military potential of the Commun- 
ist bloc. 

On the other side of the ledger, the United 
States maintains a most powerful navy. 

We continue our superiority in atomic 
power. The United States maintains a 
powerful bombing fleet on air bases, which 
encircle the periphery of the Soviet. 

Our total capacity far surpasses that of the 
Soviet. However, the Soviet is gaining on 
the United States in the expansion of heavy 
industry and war potential. 

We possess the strength that comes from 
4 free people. 

It is generally conceded that the Com- 
munist bloc of nations would have a mili- 
tary superiority in the.event of a war re- 
stricted to conventional weapons. 

We believe that the United States would 
have military superiority in the event of a 

War including the use of atomic power. 

This is the reason that the Soviet con- 
tinues its worldwide agitation campaign to 
limit further development of atomic power. 

What can we as a nation, what can we as 
individual citizens, do to prevent war, to 

~ Maintain a just peace, to block further in- 
filtration and expansion of commtnism? 

We must first be able to recognize the 
Menace and the dangers of the Communist 


should try to spot and 
munist Party line in our schools, in our 
labor unions, in our Government, so that we 
do not suport their programs designed to 
create dissension, disunity, and weakness 
‘mong our le. 

We must become as dedicated and deter- 
ia’? t© Preserve our liberties, our way of 
&s the Communists are to destroy us. 
We in the United States have a noble 

We carry the responsibility of pre- 
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serving all religions and the morality and 
the ethics of religion for all mankind. 

We have the. responsibility of preserving 
constitutional government and its freedom 
for all mankind. 

If this Nation does not, survive, religion, 
morality and liberty will perish for centuries 
to come. 

We must continue to allocate a large por- 
tion of our income to maintain a superiority 
of military power. However, we should not 
tolerate wastages in our defense program. 

We should eilminate frills and luxuries. 

We should curb excessive profits. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that 
the primary purpose of a defense program is 
to acquire weapons with a maximum fire- 
power and to train men to use-them with a 
maximum efficiency. 

We should have an economic policy that 
will encourage the expansion and growth of 
our plant capacity and our transportation 
system. 

We must prevent the imminent danger of 
@ runaway inflation due to fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. 

We should stabilize. the purchasing power 
of the dollar and put’a stop to the ever- 
increasing cost of living. 

We must realize that the cost of living 
cannot be stabilized if we cheapen the dollar 
by deficits of $15 billion such as anticipated 
this fiscal year. 

We cannot stabilize the cost of living if 
wages continue to rise faster than the pro- 
duction of the wage earner. 

The workingman, the labor union official, 
the stockholder, the corporation official, all 
have a social responsibility to limit wages 
and profits to reasoneble limits. 

The defense program should not be per- 
mitted to become a field day for corporate or 
labor profiteering. 

We should, each of us, be prepared to make 
our own unselfish sacrifice toward the cause 
of just peace, if possible, and to the preser- 
vation of our freedom at any cost. 

There is one aspect of this struggle between 
communism and the free world that we, per- 
haps, have failed to give proper attention and 
emphasis. 

We should not ignore the possibility of 
capitalizing upon the discontent among the 
more than 75 nationalities grouped together 
in the Soviet domination. 

This demonstration here today is proof 
that the Ukrainian people would certainly 
welcome liberation. 

The riots of 1956 in Poznan, Poland; the 
recent revolution in Hungary; the thousands 
of Germans fleeing from Communist Ger- 
many every month, are positive indications 
that the Soviet would face serious defections 
and active resistance among the satellite na- 
tions in any crisis. 

There are many conflicting interests be- 
tween the Soviet and Red China. The ex- 
panding population of China must seek its 
agricultural needs and its mineral resources 
in Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia and Sink- 
iang. There will be increasing pressures 
upon Russia from Red China. - 

We should exploit these differences wher- 
ever we can and encourage Red China to 
orient her ambitions toward the vast re- 
sources of the Soviet. 

This meeting today will help to keep alive 
the hopes of the people within the Soviet 
orbit. It unites each of us in a noble cause. 
We can, today, rededicate ourselves to con- 
tinue to fight for freedom and to fight against 
the darkness of communism. 

We -are grateful to the officers of the 
Ukrainian congress and to the officers and to 
the membership of the American friends ‘of 
the anti-Bolshevik block of nations for their 
continuing efforts toward these objectives. 


~ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, since 
Congress governs Washington, and does 
in Washington in a legislative way what 
other communities do for themselves, it 
must face its obligation and problem of 
cultural facilities as well as such matters 
as roads, public buildings, salaries of 
police, schoolteachers, and so forth. 

At the very least, it.should not be a 
roadblock which prevents the citizens of 
Washington and throughout the Nation, 
who may be interested in contributing 
money for a National Cultural Center, 
from actually doing so. 

New York City expects to raise $75 
million from the citizens of this country 
for the Lincoln Square Center of the 
Performing Arts. It has indeed raised 
some $35 million to date. 

Proof that the plan incorporated in 
this legislation is sound is evidenced by 
the Lincoln Square Center project in 
New York City, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, D. C. 

This legislation is, in fact, based on 
the act approved March 24, 1937, estab- 
lishing the National Gallery of Art. 

In addition, the National Cultural 
Center will charge admission just as any 
theater or movie house does. Thus it 
will be self-supporting. 

The Federal Government will not be 
called upon to subsidize the National 
Cultural Center—just as it is not called 
upon to subsidize any of the 382 civic 
and cultural centers in cities and towns 
of our country from coast to coast. 

Another thing. This bill proposes 
that the Federal Government contribute 
some land along the Potomac River, and 
that the District of Columbia govern- 
ment likewise contribute.some land now 
in private ownership. The District gov- 
ernment would repay the Federal Gov- 
ernment for land bought with Capper- 
Crampton funds. 

It was brought out in the hearing that 
the same principle is involved here as 
when the Congress granted land on the 
Capitol Grounds for the Bell-Tower Me- 
morial to Senator Taft. 

The Federal Government gave land 
for the National Gallery or Art and An- 
drew Mellon and his associates have 
given that magnificent building and the 
priceless art collections. Not a penny 
of Federal money, not a cent of taxes, 
went into the construction of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

Furthermore, by an amendment adop- 
ted by the Committee on Public Works, 
there is a termination date. of 5 years 
for the Cultural Center. This provision 
adds commendable strength to the bill. 
Twelve years ago when I first came to 
the Congress I proposed similar legisla- 
tion, and I have been an ardent sup- 
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porter of the efforts of others to make a 
Cultural Center a reality. - I think this 
bill, in its entirety, is one of the most 
significant and sound which this body 
has considered. Actually all that is in- 
volved is the contribution of the land 
owned by the Federal Government—land 
which has no significant buildings on it. 
Never before have we been able to secure 
so much for so little. 





Unrealistic Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, August 20, the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal carried an editorial 
entitled “Unrealistic Judges” which re- 
flects the attitude of Arkansas people 
regarding the recent decision of the 
circuit court of appeals in the Little 
Rock school case. It is most unfortunate 
that Judge Lemley’s “cooling-off period” 
order was overruled. 

The article which appeared as its fea- 
ture editorial in this great southern 
newspaper is highly recommended to the 
membership of this House. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Commercial Appeal of August 20, 
1958] 


UNREALISTIC JUDGES 


The Circuit Court of Appeals has, it seems 
to us, turned its eyes away from the real- 
ities of Little Rock. 

It has, in effect, ordered the Little Rock 
school board and faculty at Central High 
to look after eight Negro children. The 
order comes down a mere 2 weeks before 
the school doors open and contradicts a 
district judge’s order under which there 
would have been 214 years to find an im- 
provement over the bayonet-supported sit- 
uation present when school closed for the 
summer. 

For any court decision to become the 
subject of intense controversy in a com- 
munity is unfortunate, especially if unruly 
elements on either side seem to defy court 
orders. But walking away from, or refusing 
to recognize the controversy and the de- 
fiance will solve nothing. The appellate 
judges at St. Louis could have found a 
more useful alternative for Little Rock 
school officials than bayonets, closing the 
school or just hoping the defiance would 
go away. 

It is interesting to see these judges using 
such lengthy quotations from the law in 
making their ruling. The citations fail to 
hide that the fact that the Supreme Court 
ruling which brought about the Little Rock 
difficulty was short on citations and aban- 
doned the historic legal position of stare 
decisis—following previous decisions. 

In contrast to this ruling on appeal, the 
chief judge, Archibald K. Gardner, has filed 
a dissent in which he is persuaded more 
by the law than by sociological and psycho- 
logical concepts. 

We certainly do not advocate defiance of 
the courts nor the intolerable circumstance 
of the courts yielding to defiance. But we 
do expect judges to recognize realities, how- 
ever they came about. 

Even the Supreme Court decree had a 
better spirit of understanding than this 
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Eighth Circuit interpretation. As Brooks 
Hays, the Member of Congress from. the 
Little Rock district, says it, the original de- 
cision “left discretion as to time largely 
with the district judge who is closest-to the 
problem,” 

The first time a district Judge close to 
the problem of Little Rock made a ruling 
was the June decision for more than 2 years 
of delay. That was the discretion of Judge 
Harry J. Lemley, of Hope, Ark. 

The appeals bench has substituted its own 
idea of discretion. 





Smith of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I enclose an article from the pen of 
Raymond Moley appearing in the Au- 
gust 25 issue of the magazine Newsweek, 
containing a well-deserved and accurate 
analysis of the character and influence 
of our beloved colleague, the Honorable 
Howarp W. Smiru, of Virginia. 

If this observer were to name the most 
valuable Member in this and several pre- 
ceding Congresses, he would be hard put 
to choose between two gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia, the indispensable Byrp and the man 
affectionately known as “Judge” SmrIrnH. 
Howarp WorTH SMITH resigned a judgeship 
to run for Congress 28 years ago and has 
served continuously since. Even beyond the 
potent Speaker, he is the man to be reck- 
oned with by any Member or interest with 
an ax to grind. Officially, his present power 
is as chairman of that exalted court of first 
instance, the Committee on Rules. - Bills do 
not reach the floor without a rule from that 
body unless the House, on rare occasion, 
votes otherwise. Under the Smith scrutiny 
the worth of a bill is measured, the sly 
gimmicks are exposed, and the sponsor is 
required to show good cause. 

But SmirH’s Official authority is over- 
shadowed by the respect with which scores 
of his colleagues, inexperienced or busy or 
careless, regard the “Judge’s” opinion. It 
may be assumed that on every measure that 
comes before the House many, many SMITH- 
influenced yotes can be counted. And no 
Member would question the Virginian’s de- 
votion to principle, his deep understanding 
of constitutional verities, and his untiring 
persistence in behalf of the values embedded 
in his philosophy. 

It is not inappropriate that he represents 
a district which was the homeland of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Marshall. 


STATESMAN’S RECORD 


It can hardly be denied that no Member 
can rival SmirH in the number of construc- 
tive measures which he has sponsored and 
which have become the law of the land. 
There are those who introduced many times 
the number of proposals. But the score of a 
statesman is not the number of times.at bat, 
but the number of hits and of runs batted 
in. 

In 1939 he sponsored and succeeded in pass-~ 
ing the famous Smith Act, which is the basic 
Federal law on sedition. .The Supreme Court 
in some of its recent decisions presumed to 
read into the act its own version of “intent.” 
SmirH certainly knew more about his “in- 
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tent” than did the Supreme Court and he 
encountered this year with H. R. 3. This 
bill would protect the jurisdiction of the 
States, not only in the field of subversion 
but in all other subjects, against the doctrine 
of Federal preemption. In 1939 Smiru calleq 
for and secured an investigation of the Na. 
tional Labor Relations Act and, as head of 
the inquiry, not only secured a reorganiza. 
tion of that Board but into the law 
amendments which became the basic strye.: 
ture of the Taft-Hartley Act. During the war 
he was cosponsor of the famous Smith. 
Connally Act to protect war industry against 
strikes and other obstructions. 


CONSISTENT EFFORTS 


The spending record of this Congress has 
been bad enough, heaven knows. But the 
national --debt might well have zoomed 
through the $300 billion line except for 
Smith, working in the Rules Committee and * 
on the floor. More than once when his com- 
mittee granted a “rule” and a bill came be- 
fore the House, he stood up and implored 
the House to send it back to its committee 
of origin. In one such effort alone, against 
a conglomerate local “improvements” bill, T 
he was sustained by a vote of the House and 
thus saved the taxpayers two or more bil- 
lions. 

His voice was successfully raised against 
the pernicious practice of authorizing agen- 
cies to borrow with no measurable limit 
from the Treasury and thus avoid the con- 
stitutional process of appropriation. 

His every legislative effort is in line with 
his philosophy of government. He sees 4 
twofold threat to free imstitutions. The first 
is the building of a vast centralized govern- 
ment, with its inevitable bureaucracy. The 
second is the malignant narcotic of subsi- 
dies of all kinds. For, as Smith has well 
said, “the hand that passes out grants be 
comes, in the natural course of events, the 
mailed fist of dictatorship.” There is 4 
wealth of human history to justify that con- 
clusion. 

The real reactionary is the politician who 
would ignore that conclusion. True lib- 
eralism, embodied in a man like Smith, isa 
warning to us before it is too late. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under #1 
leave to extend my remarks in the R&- — to 1 
orp, I include the following editorial sai 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, 8. s&s duri 
August 14, 1958: « atte 
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A fully-powered Atlas intercon 
ballistic missile has been fired by the i 
Force. This is what the Nation has ™ 
waiting to see for many years. 

The culmination of 13 months of ert 
successfully brought off recently when a 100 
ton, 3-engine rocket was fired from Oa 
Canaveral. The successful shot fired @% 
ure, in an effort to achieve the first a” 
of an honest-to-goodness ICBM on dt 
On that occasion the Atlas blew up 
sky after being aloft only some seco! 

The of the Air Force’s 
ful Atlas firing is great. It means ti 
United States is at least one giant 
to perfection of an operational I 
Russians have long since posted clal 
they possess an operational ICBM. 
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recent days an extensive series of rocket 
launching sites have been reported, and de- 
tected, in the Murmansk area. This is an 
area which provides the Russians with the 
shortest rocket route to United States 
ts. 
mere is no reason to believe that we are 
not still behind the Russians in our ICBM 
program, as we are undoubtedly behind them 
in our missiles program. Our talk about 
shooting a satellite to the moon, and other 
such issues is encouraging, and we may, in- 
deed, be first in this effort, but the fact re- 
mains that the ICBM is the probable weapon 
of the future, and it is the most important 
immediate goal of our rocket and missiles 
‘am. 

For that reason the successful firing of an. 
Atlas—designed to travel some 6,000 miles 
or more—is a happy évent\in the United 
States rocket and missiles program. It 
comes about 13 months after the Air Force 
began its testing of the big Convair missile. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include therein 
a recent news article from the Boston 
Globe on the recent effect of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act on the textile in- 
dustry, announcing with the following 
caption, “‘Wamsutta Textile Mills Clos- 
ing, 950 Will Be Jobless.” 

This announcement is one of a series 
of similar announcements from time to 
time of the closing of important units of 
our great Massachusetts textilé industry. 

For years, this industry has been be- 
sieged by many serious problems, and 
the reciprocal trade treaties have dealt 
the industry a smashing blow from which 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
recover unless a change of policy occurs 
and it is given substantial relief under 
the act. 

The Wamsutta concern is one of the 
Major industries in the historic city of 
New Bedford and employs about 950 

Announcing the closing, the 
Management declared that it was due 
to foreign competition and that despite 
Much new equipment it has installed 

the past few years, and various 
pts by the management to keep 
Plant in operation, that Japanese 
Competition and the recent passage of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
Washington, D. C., which constituted a 
complete lack of understanding of the 
's problems, forced the closing 

of the plant. 
announcement praised the dedi- 
he Management-and skilled workers 
., 8 Cooperative community but declared 


the problems of the company were - 


and by the Federal Government 
Gee roreed to the wall by foreign 
Thus, we note another 
oo sorry and most 
kmentable victim of the destructive 
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policy, which is permitting cheaply pro- 
duced goods to flood the American mar- 
kets, overcome our competition, leave 
important industries prostrate and de- 
prive our American workers of their jobs. 

The way this unhappy end result is 
accomplished.leaves the ordinary Amer- 
ican, uninured to modern ideologies, 
fairly gasping with indignation. First, 
we finance fully the construction of 
new, well-equipped modernized indus- 
trial units under the foreign-aid pro- 
gram in foreign countries. We provide 
technical assistance in manufacturing, 
distributing, and marketing: Next, un- 
der the trade treaties we lower the tariffs 
so that their cheaply produced products 
can flow into American markets and our 
foreign markets to undermine our com- 
petitive position, bringing unemployment 
and depressed conditions in our domestic 
industries. Finally, we move to pass 
subsidies to hold up these waning in- 
dustries. And all this is done at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. This 
represents a crazy, guilt economic pat- 
tern, if there ever was one. 

[From the Boston Globe of August 18, 1958] 
WAMSUTTA TEXTILE MILLS CLOSING, 950 WILL 
BE JOBLESS 

New Beprorp, August 18.—The 110-year- 
old Wamsutta Mills, one of the major in- 
dustrial firms in this city, will be shut down 
permanently at the end of this year, plant 
officials announced today. 

The textile firm employs 
workers. 

Donald B. Tansill, president of the com- 
pany, said foreign competition has forced 
the move. 

He said much new equipment had: been 
installed in the sprawling plant during the 
past few years and many other attempts 
have been made by management to keep 
the firm in business. 

Tansill declared, “The problems of the 
textile industry in New England were ag- 
gravated by Japanese competition, just as 
other small industries or marginal plants are 
affected by competition with imported goods 
made by countries paying slave-labor rates.” 

The decision to close was revealed in an 
announcement posted on bulletin boards at 
the mill this afternoon. 

In the announcement, Tansill praised the 
“dedicated management and skilled workers 
in a@ cooperative community” but said the 
problems of the company were not helped 
by the Federal Government. 

He said the recent passage of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act in Washington, 
D. C., constituted a “complete lack of un- 
derstanding of the industry’s problems.” 


about 950 





A Report to the People 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come a tradition with me, at the con- 
clusion of each Congress, to report to 
the people of my district regarding its 

ts, my efforts in behalf 
of the constituents, and my views on 
major legislation. 
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While this report is rather lengthy, it 
nevertheless reflects the very extensive 
activities of the 85th Congress and the 
amount of work necessary in these times 
to be a full-time Congressman. It has 
always been my aim to represent the 
interests of all the people. While I am 
proud to be a Democrat, I never once 
asked a constituent who sought my help 
what his political affiliation was. His 
need was all that concerned me. 

The Eighth Congressional District in 
Brooklyn includes Greenpoint, the Navy 
Yard area, parts of Bushwick and “Wil- 
liamsburg. It is made up of low-in- 
come families, of various religious faiths 
and national origins, but all good and 
loyal Americans. I am honored to be 
their Representative in Congress. 

I.—THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

Humanity’s most pressing problem to- - 
day is world peace. While the world is 
nominally at peace, there is much ten- 
sion in many areas which is stirred up 
by Soviet Russia or its stooges. Fur- 
thering the cause of peace and a les- 
sening of international tension have 
been among my primary aims in Con- 
gress, coupled with support for the de- 
fense efforts of the free world. The 
security of our Nation comes first, hence 
the American people must never relax 
their guard for a moment. 

Communist aggression and subversion 
are a constant threat to the security of 
all free nations, and against this threat 
the people of the free world must be 
adequately protected. In this connec- 
tion, we must never forget the enslaved 
people of Poland, Hungary, and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in 
whose hearts the spark and the spirit 
of freedom still kindles. For this rea- 
son, I successfully supported aid to the 
Polish people by way of surplus food 
commodities. The only restriction I im- 
posed was that.the people knew who 
their benefactors were. 

During the past year, in addresses on 
the floor of Congress and before organ- 
izations, I have proposed various plans 
and resolutions dealing with . interna- 
tional affairs. Among them were: 

First. That the United States should 
pursue an open foreign policy which will 
clearly delineate its relations with 
friendly nations, neutral countries, and 
the Communist bloc, so that no nation 
shall ever make a miscalculation as a 
result of not knowing how we stand on 
a particular situation. 

Second, That the United States should 
reaffirm its traditional opposition to 
colonialism and restate its policy for the 
expansion of freedom throughout the 
world. 

Third. That the United States should 
call together a world~youth convention 
to promote better relations, education, 
scientific knowledge, and understanding 
among the youth of all nations. 

Improvement in the relations with the 
Latin American countries is badly 
needed. To achieve this, I have recently 
introduced a resolution to establish a 
Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, to be made up of parliamentary 
representatives of all countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, which is to seek 
better understanding among the peoples 
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of the hemisphere, expand educational 
and scientific programs, develop closer 
cultural and trade relations, encourage 
tourism, help raise the standard of liv- 
ing, and so forth. This proposal has al- 
ready been approved by the State De- 
partment, by leaders of Congress, and 
many Latin American leaders. This 
matter will be vigorously pursued in the 
coming months. ; 
II.—THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Among the measures I supported to 
combat the economic recession are: 
speeding up the work on the 41,000-mile 
superhighway construction program; an 
emergency $1.8 billion housing program 
to provide badly needed housing in 
urban areas; an additional 13 weeks of 
unemployment compensation for those 
who have exhausted their benefits; ex- 
tension of loans and grants for rede- 
velopment aid for areas having large un- 
employment; loans and other assistance 
to the railroad industry where there 
were huge layoffs of workers; increased 
the lending authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and reduced the in- 
terest rates on loans to small business. 

There were some other less important 
measures, but I felt that more should 
have been done to alleviate the situation. 
Additonal steps I advocated were: a huge 
public works program, including a large 
hospital construction program; more 
low-income public housing projects; re- 
duction of taxes by increasing the tax 
exemption from $600 to $800 for all tax- 
payers and their dependents; full em- 
ployment planning to eliminate unem- 
ployment; tax relief for small-business 
men to enable them to stay in business; 
a special tax deduction to parents for 
expenses up to $1,000 for college tuition 
for their children. 

III.—SOCIAL SECURITY 


Help to the aged is today a major na- 
tional problem, There are nearly 12 
million elderly and retired citizens now 
drawing monthly social security pay- 
ments, and before very long their num- 
ber will reach 15 million. Many others 
in this age group would prefer to retire, 
but they cannot afford to do so because 
the benefits are insufficient to cover their 
needs. Incidentally, one of my major 
arguments in favor of larger social se- 
curity payments is that by encouraging 
those over 65 who are still working to 
retire it would make possible for younger 
people to fill their jobs and help to elimi- 
nate unemployment. 

Although I was pleased to see Congress 
grant a 7 percent increase in social se- 
curity payments, it is far from enough. 
This is evidenced by the fact that about 
14% million persons who could qualify for 
retirement prefer to keep on working. 
At the last moment I tried to increase it 
at least to 10 percent, arguing that since 
Congress gave a 10 percent increase in 
salaries to Federal and postal workers to 
allow for the increase in the cost of living 
in recent years,it could do no less for our 
elderly people. I was given the assur- 
ance that further increases could be 
expected next year. 

It is my belief that the whole social 
security system should be overhauled 
and brought into step with the times 
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and needs of the people. For this rea- 
son, I introduced in May 1958 a bill to 
achieve two major purposes: 

First. Reduce the retirement age for 
men and women to 62, but with full 
benefits. 

Second. Increase the monthly pay- 
ments by 40 percent for all. This would 
give our older citizens more purchasing 
power, it would help the economy, and 
it would encourage many of them to re- 
tire with greater security. This is a goal 
for which we should all strive. 

IV.—THE CONSUMER AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Another major problem which is a 
source of great worry to millions of fam- 
ilies is the continued high cost of living. 
In 1958 it reached an all-time high, and 
there is no indication of a reduction in 
the foreseeable future. We have had a 
most unusual situation: An economic 
recession on the one hand, and a rising 
cost of living cn the other. The most 
regrettable part is that the Eisenhower 
administration refused to take effective 
measures to stop this raid on the con- 
sumer public. 

I brought this matter to the attention 
last year of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, of which I am a member, and 
urged that a subcommittee be designated 
to study consumer problems and food 
cost trends. Subsequently, a Consumers 
Study Subcommittee was set up and I 
was appointed as chairman. This is a 
watchdog committee to study trends and 
situations, and to make recommenda- 
tions. We have held hearings on the 
high cost of food, on marketing prob- 
lems, on disposal of surplus food abroad 
by charitable organizations, on food 
stamp plans for the needy, etc. It is the 
committee’s belief that by the very na- 
ture of its hearings it contributed to- 
ward holding the line on food prices, so 
that in recent months the cost of living 
has risen only a fraction. 

Our subcommittee has also made sev- 
eral important recommendations: 

First. To stockpile quantities of food 
in underground shelters in various areas 
for civilian survival in the event of war 
or other emergencies. 

Second. Distribution of surplus food 
commodities to the elderly, the- needy, 
and the undernourished through the use 
of a food stamp plan, which would im- 
prove their diet and raise their level of 
health. 


Third. Modernize marketing facilities. 


for food commodities in the cities to pro- 
vide more sanitary conditions and to 
reduce the prices of basic foods because 
of savings in handling and transporta- 
tion. 

Fourth. Extend the work of our vol- 
untary agencies abroad in distributing 
surplus foods and winning friends for 
America. 

I favored legislation to authorize $75 
million annually for the special school 
milk program for children to improve 
their nutrition, also the dairy products 
program for the Armed Forces, and ex- 
tension of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment Act—Public Law 480—through 
which we sell and distribute surplus 
foods abroad to help underdeveloped and 
needy areas, such as Poland, Italy, Is- 
rael, Ghana, India, and others. 





vV.— CIVIL RIGHTS 


For the first time in over 80 y 
since the Civil War, Congress has ep. 
acted a civil-rights measure. In the fy. 
ture we must adopt measures to 
strengthen our civil-rights laws and en. 
force them. 

I had introduced a bill which calls for 
abolition of the poll tax, outlawing of 
mob violence, and establishment of g 
fair employment commission to elimi. 
nate discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin. These rights 
must be safeguarded. We cannot permit 
second-class citizenship in a democratic 
America. The protection of our eiyj} 
liberties would also serve as a great 
weapon in our foreign policy, particy- 
larly in Asia and Africa. Incidents such 
as Little Rock and the bombing of 
churches and synagogues in the South 
only damage our prestige abroad and 
our democracy at home. Such incidents 
must not be repeated. 

VI.——-EDUCATION AND YOUTH 


One of the most challenging problems 
facing the Nation is the current school 
crisis. There is @ shortage of class- 
rooms, a shortage of teachers, and our 
teachers are underpaid. We must pro- 
vide better educational facilities for our 
children, especially for the 2% million 
children who study in overcrowded 
schools or attend half-day sessions. Un- 
fortunately, the present administration 
has not exerted itself too much in ob- 
taining aid to education and the con- 
struction of schools. The welfare of our 
chiléren demands the enactment of such 
legislation. American children are en- 
titled to an adequate education, not a 
half-education. School construction has 
not kept pace with the growing school 


population, and this problem is grow- . 


ing worse and is affecting our educa- 
tional standards. . 
It is very poor policy to economize @ 
the expense of our children and to the 
detriment of the WNation’s security. 
Soviet achievements in the fields of sti- 
ence and education have demonstrated 
this false economy to us quite drama- 
tically in the past year. Our shortcom- 
ings in education are all too evident. 
For this reason, I supported the schol- 
arship bill to expand the opportunities 
for education to meet a critical national 


need by aiding needy students through — 


loans and scholarships. I have also in- 
troduced several bills which would pro- 
vide important aid in these fields; a bill 
to grant a tax deduction to parents for 
expenses up to $1,000 incurred in con- 
nection with the college education of 
their children, which would help low- 
income people provide their 

with a college education; a bill to estab- 


lish a United States Science Academy 


along the lines of West Point andt 
Naval Academy to train men and 


for scientific careers in national te 
fense; a bill to provide assistance @ 
dependent children over 18 to conub | 


their education. 

I have also introduced a bill for* 
establishment of a junior corps of cadet 
in the Armed for 100,000 you 
sters, 14 to 18 
list with the consent of their pal 


for 2 years. They would be traince® — 
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technicians and mechanics in various 


* fields and later apply this training in 


civilian trades. It would provide many 

rtunities. for such youngsters and 
help decrease juvenile delinquency. I 
also supported the bill to prohibit the 
manufacture or transportation of 
switchblade knives as a means of curb- 
ing crime and delinquency. 

VII.—POSTAL AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The 10 percent pay increase approved 
this year for postal and Federal em- 
ployees had my full support. This raise 
should have_been given them sooner to 
account for the increase in the cost of 
living in recent years. I continually 
urged and supported all efforts for a pay 
raise and on several occasions intro- 
duced bills to that effect. Congress 
acted wisely in approving the raise, plus 
the retroactive payments. 

Another measure which had my 
strong support was H. R. 607 providing 
for a 10 percent increase in the annui- 
ties of retired Government workers. 
This too was a well-deserving and long 
overdue increase for people who are liv- 
ing on a limited income. 

Among bills of interest to Government 
workers which I intreduced are: to per- 
mit all Government employees to retire 
on ful! annuities after completing 30 
years o service, regardless of age; to 
amend the Hatch Act by eliminating 
certain :estrictions on political activi- 
ties of Federal and State employees; to 
allow Government workers from 2 to 4 
hours oii from their duties, without loss 
of pay or annual leave, in order to vote 
in national and local elections. In 
addition, I favor recognition of Govern- 
ment employee unions, health insurance 
for Federal workers, and establishment 
of a system of merit promotion. 

VIII.—VETERANS LEGISLATION 


A number of important measures have 
been adopted by the 85th Congress to 
benefit our war veterans, the most sig- 
nificant of which are: Public Law 168 
increases the rates of compensation for 


, 8ervice-connected disabilities for vet- 


erans for all wars; Public - Law 209° lib- 
eralizes marriage requirements ~ for 
widows applying for pension or other 
benefits; Public Law 364 provities direct 
loans for veterans housing, increases the 
amount of such loans, and lowers the 
downpayments for FHA housing; Public 
Law 462 increases salaries of medical 
and nursing staffs at VA hospitals; also 
a law to increase burial allowance for 
deceased veterans from $150 to $250. 

I should also like to. see legislation 
enacted to extend GI educational bene- 
fits to World War II and Korean war 
Veterans who -were prevented from ob- 
taining or completing such education 
Prior to changes in the law, as well as 
those now serving in the Armed Forces 
Who should be entitled to these benefits; 
also my bill H. R.)2385 to provide VA 

ts to those who served in the 

uxiliary Corps. I am 

strongly opposed to-any cuts in benefits 
to veterans and their dependents. 

ny, efforts,on behalf of veterans, 

can Legion of Kings County— 

Brooklyn—p its Americanism 


! resented 
@ward to me on June 20, 1958. It reads 
88 follows: 2 


‘ 


\Y : 
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The American Legion of Kings County 
Americanism Committee awards this cita- 
tion to Hon. Vicror AnrFuso for his out- 
standing contribution to the work of Ameri- 
canism activities, for his. personal interest, 
loyal devotion, and general support of 
Americanism programs, and: for his high 
qualities of honor, courage, leadership, serv- 
ice, and character in the preservation and 
protection of the fundamental institutions 
of our Government. 


For this honor I am very grateful. 
“’_IX.—POLAND AND EASTERN EUROPE 


The people of Poland and other East- 
ern European countries, now occupied 
by Russia, are undergoing severe suffer- 
ing, ruthless suppression of their human 
rights, and genocidal extermination 
practiced against them by the Com- 
munists. These nations, especially Po- 
land, have a long tradition of friendship 
for. the American people. For this rea- 
son, I favored the extension of Public 
Law 480 which made possible the sale of 
some of our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts to Poland, thereby benefiting the 
Polish people. 

By providing food for the people of 
Poland we can best encourage them to 
keep up their struggle for freedom. If 
hunger spreads, it would only be an in- 
vitation te Moscow to take over com- 
plete control. We can strengthen Po- 
land by helping her become less depend- 
ent on Russia. Under Public Law 480 
Polarid is able to purchase surplus foods 
from us for its distressed people. It is 
important to note that leading Polish or- 
ganizations in. the United States sup- 
ported, this legislation to aid the Polish 
people, despite the fact that the Polish 
Government is Communist. 

The president of the Polish American 
Congress, Mr. Charles Rozmarek, wrote 
to me as: follows on June 28, 1957: 

Please accept these words of thanks and 
appreciation from the Polish American Con- 
gress for your heart-stirring address on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in be- 
half of giving Poland economic assistance 
in her difficult transition from Communist 
bondage to a certain measure of freedom. 

Your eulogy of Pulaski and Kosciusko, 
and your praise of Poland’s 1,000-year-long 
spiritual relationship with Western civiliza- 
tion, will be gratefully remembered by 


‘ Americans of Polish origin for years to come. 


On a number of occasions I introduced 
bills in Congress to-grant legal residence 
in this country to persons of Polish and 
other Eastern European origin who suc- 
ceeded in escaping from their Commu- 
nist-dominated homelands. Several 
years ago I introduced such a bill for the 
former master of the ship Batory, Jan 
Cwiklinski, who left the ship and was 
subsequently granted asylum in the 


United States. In June 1958 Congress | 


passed my bill in behalf of six Polish 
seamen who were given legal. residence. 
The Right Reverend Msgr. Felix F. Bu- 
rant, president of the Polish American 
on and Relief Committee of 
New York, wrote to me on July 2, 1958: 
Referring to our previous correspondence 
pertaining to your bill H. R. 4969 for the relief 
of six Polish sailors * * *. We are very 
happy indeed to be able to congratulate you 
for everything you have done for our com- 
mittee not only in this particular case but 
also in the past. 


. 
7 
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In connection with several notable an- 
niversaries, I protested on the floor of 
Congress against Communist enslavement 
of Eastern European nations. This was 
done on May 3, the anniversary of Polish 
Constitution Day; on June 15, anniver- 
sary of Soviet invasion of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia in 1940; on January” 
22, anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Ukraine Republic in 1918; on March 
25, anniversary of establishment of the 
Byelorussian Republic in 1918; on Feb- 
ruary 16; anniversary of founding of 
Lithuanian Republic in 1918. On all 
these anniversaries I expressed the wish 
and hope for their early liberation from 
Communist bondage and our solidarity 
with these oppressed peoples, including 
also Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and others. 

On April 27, 1958, it was my privilege 
and honor to receive the Liberty award 
given to me by Governor Averell Harri- 
man of New York on behalf of the na- 
tionalities division of the Democratic 
National Committee for championing 
the cause of minority and nationality 
groups. In accepting this award, I 
stressed that the immigrant and nation- 
ality groups could render a unique service 
in combating Communist propaganda, 
but we are not utilizing sufficiently their 
talents and ideas. 


X.— ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


“All of us are deeply concerned over 
the situation in the Middle East. Peace 
‘in this area would serve a four-fold 
purpose: it would be in the best inter- 
ests of the United States and the free 
world by safeguarding our strategic 
bases and the flow of oil; it would help 
keep Russia out of there; it would assure 
the survival of Israel as a free and inde- 
pendent State; and it would make pos- 
sible the economic development of the 
region for the benefit of all nations. 
Unfortunately, the Middle East does not 
know peace and is under constant ten- 
sion. 

In recent years I have on several oc- 
casions ‘spoken up in behalf of Israeli. 
After the Suez crisis, when the United 
States was considering sanctions, I pro- 
tested that it would strangle Israel eco- 
nomically and it would be morally un- 
justified. I protested against Egypt 
when it launched a reign of terror 
against the Jews, and also against 
Saudi Arabia for its discrimination of 
Americans military personnel of the 
Jewish faith. - 

As direct aid to Israel, I was among 
the first to urge the United States to 
resume economic aid and to lift the ban 
on tourism to Israel. As a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee I vig- 
orously fought for approval of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Act—Public 
Law 480—under which Israel has pur- 
chased from the United States surplus 
food commodities.in the amount of $92.6 
million in the last 3 years. This food 
was sold to Israel, as it is to other eoun- 
tries, at reduced rates and it has helped 
raise the level of food consumption 
there and bolster its economy. In the 


- current year Israel’s purchases of sur- 


plus food under the law will be upward 
of $40 million. 
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When the United States landed ma- 
rines in Lebanon in July, it was my feel- 
ing that this was the only course left 
open to our Government if it wanted to 
avoid the whole area from falling under 
Russian control which would have en- 
dangered the position and security of 
4he whole free world. By now it is clear 
that the Egyptian dictator Nasser is no 
friend of ours, and never will be. It is 
too bad that we stopped Britain, France, 
and Israel in 1956 when they were on 
the verge of freeing the Suez Canal and 
routing Nasser. If we felt strong enough 
to intervene in the Middle East now, we 
certainly were just as strong 2 years 
ago. Had we not interfered then, there 
would have been no Nasser today, no 
civil war in Lebanon, no coup in Iraq, 
no threat to Jordan, no danger to 
Israel’s survival, no crisis in the Middle 
East, and no United States Marines 
there. 

While not a single Arab States has 
proved to be a strong and dependable 
ally of the United States, Israel remains 
a stanch and reliable friend. For this 
reason, we should give her some of our 
modern weapons and sign a military pact 
with her to assure Israel’s security and 
existence and to help stabilize. the situ- 
ation in the Middle East. 


xI.— ITALY 


The Republic of Italy maintains a very 
import and strategic position in Europe 
and the Mediterranean area, and there- 
fore plays a major role in world affairs. 
Italy is today one of the stanchest 
friends and allies of the United States, 
despite the fact that it has the second 
largest Communist Party next to that of 
Russia. On the eve of the parliamentary 
elections in Italy in May 1958, I sent a 
special appeal to the Italian people urg- 
ing them to support the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party and other parties which are 
for democracy and against communism. 
This appeal was circulated extensively in 
the Italian press and other mediums of 
information. I was very happy to know 
that the parties standing for democracy 
emerged victorious and that Amintore 
Fanfani, leader of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, became the head of the 
new government. 

Prime Minister Fanfani visited the 
United States at the end of-July. He 
held consultations with top American 
leaders, including President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles, and ad- 
dressed both Houses of Congress. I was 
appointed by Speaker Sam RAYBURN to 
serve on the honorary committee to es- 
cort the Prime Minister into the House 
Chamber. Under Fanfani’s leadership 
the friendship between Italy and the 
United Statés will grow even stronger. 
I am firmly convinced that in the near 
future Italy will emerge as one of the 
big three of the Western World. 

I was greatly honored last year when 
the Government of Italy bestowed upon 
me an award as commander of the 
Order of Merit for my efforts in behalf 
of the Italian people. On July 16, 1957, 
the House of Representatives officially 
approved the acceptance of this award. 
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XII.—MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


The following are additional issues on 
which I took a stand in the 85th Con- 
gress: 

Introduced bills to completely revise 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
to eliminate the national origins quota 
system and other discriminatory fea- 
tures. Last year Congress approved 
some minor changes in the law which 
would allow about 60,000 immigrants to 
enter the United States as hardship 
cases and unification of families. This 
year some 30,000 Hungarian refugees 
were enabled to adjust their legal status. 
I supported these measures. 

In the field of labor legislation, I sup- 
ported the bill for disclosure of em- 
ployee welfare and pension funds of 
unions and business firms, in order to 
protect the interests of 80 million work- 
ers who benefit from these funds; also 
the Kennedy-Ives bill which sought. to 
eliminate racketeering and other €vil 
practices. I favored the extension of 
minimum wage coverage to include all 
those earning sustandard wages. 

Other important measures which I 
supported were: Medical research in 
cancer, mental health, arthritis, heart. 
disease and others; extension of the Hiil- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act; elimi- 
nation of water pollution; flood control: 
Niagara power development for the ben- 
efit of consumers in New York State; 
nationalwdefense education bill; omnibus 
housing bill to provide badly needed 
housing and eradicate slums; the airport 
aid bill to improve the Nation’s airports 
during the next 5 years; reorganization 
of the Defense Department; and state- 
hood for Alaska. 

I strongly opposed reductions in the 
strength of the National Guard; cuts in 
appropriations affecting the needs of 
aged people, veterans benefits, heaith and 
welfare programs of the Nation; also the 
Natural Gas Act, which would have in- 
creased the cost of gas to city consum- 
ers; curtailment ef civil rights, and 
others. 

Wherever possible I protested against 
racial and religious hatred. When my 
attention was called to a certain film 
which contained derogatory remarks 
about Americans of Italian origin, I pro- 
tested vigorously on the floor of Con- 
gress. A similar protest was raised when 
hate sheets were being sent through the 
mail to incite racial and religious hatred 
against Jews, Negroes, and other minor- 
ity groups. I urged the adoption of leg- 
islation to forbid the use of United States 
mails for such purposes. 

Among measures I introduced are: To 
declare October 12 of each year as a 
legal holiday throughout the Nation, to 
be known as Columbus Day—it is ob- 
served only in certain States, but is not 
a national holiday—to designate De- 
cember 15 of each year as Bill of Rights 
Day in honor of the first 10 amendments 
to the United States Constitution estab- 
lishing the basic freedoms of the Amer- 
ican people; to add the name of -the 
explorer Giovanni da Verrazano, who 
discovered the harbor of New York in 
1524, to the Hudson-Champlain celebra- 
tion in New York in 1959. 
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‘I have always been on the alert to 
help the workers at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, located in my district, by 
all possible effort to dissuade the Navy 
Department from mass layoffs of work. 


ers and maintaining a high level of 


employment. 

In spite of the legislative pressure 
and this has been one of the most pro- 
ductive Congresses—the personal prob- 
lems of my constituents were never neg- 
lected. Many services were performed 
for individuals who sought my help in 
matters dealing with housing needs, 
servicemen’s hardship cases, disability 
pensions, immigration, obtaining Goy- 
ernment publications for students, and 
the like. These matters were handled 
courteously and efficiently through my 
offices in Washington and New York. 


CONCLUSION 


This is the record of service of your 
Representative in Congress. Any com- 
ments or views either on this record or 
on matters of public interest are always 
welcome. 





A Way to Equality for Puerto Ricans — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
the failure of Congress to pass ae 
nedy-Ives labor bill which pr 
against corruption of so-called union 
leaders, while retaining labor’s right to 
regulate their internal affairs, is one of 
the shorteomings of the 85th Congress. 
If Congress doés not pass a labor bill 
organized and unorganized labor groups 
will, as a result, continue to be exploited 
and to suffer. Many of these groups are . 
exploited because they lack information 
or because they cannot comprehend or 
evaluate available information. 

An important segment of my congres- 
sional district ig populated by Ameri- 
cans of Spanish descent. Many Puerto 
Ricans are striving to/obtain equal op- 
portunity in this great country of ours. 
I am happy to assist them in obtaining 
the realization of our American dream, 
equal opportunity to advance by reason ~ 
of ability without ard to race, color, 
religion, -or sex. 

I have found these people, not only 
in my community but also in Puerto 
Rico, to be a very religiqus people. Four 
years ago I had the good fortune to visit 
Puerto Rico. I arrived on Easter Sun- 
day and joined the people in prayer M 
their beautiful holy church. I saw 
people in prayer. “I saw them in 
piazza or square engaging in their re- 
ligious festiv: 


President need not request us to 
$200 million or any less sum to 
communism. These people and their 
Spanish brethren in the Caribbean are 





Because of their de- — 
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During the days after World War I, 
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natural enemies of the atheistic Com- Mendez, the. only assembly candidate, 


= to munists. Jose Ramos Lopez, and two judges, Atex Smiru worked closely with Herbert 
ri I found the Puerto Ricans to be very Emilio Nunez and Manuel A. Gomez. Hoover in his relief work. 
Na hospitable and very friendly. Their I was overjoyed to see that one of the In his beloved Princeton where he 
vee homes are open with a welcome sign great television systems, WRCA-TV made his home he was called upon to 
el of awaiting the visitor. Upon my visit to Channel 4, has initiated a program to lecture on international affairs at the 
: the senate and assembly in San Juan_ aid the Spanish-speaking population to University. 

the legislators extended a most cordial learn English or to speak better English. His interest in Republican politics led 
ures welcome to a New York State legislator. The title of its program, which began on him to be first Repubican State treasurer, 
; DIO- The charming mayor of San Juan and August 11 is “Aqui Se Habla Inglés.” then chairman of the Republican State 
prob- the tireless governor of Puerto Rico were This program will create an incentive to committee. With the death of United 
 neg- more than kind. ‘They demonstrated viewers to build a greater working Eng- States Senator Warren Barbour, ALEx 
med the same characteristics which the poor lish vocabulary and to provide a greater Smiru was elected in 1944 to complete 
‘Ip in and rich on that island demonstrate sense of participation. The television his unfinished term; and was reelected 


daily. 

Let no one underestimate the contri- 
bution by Puerto Ricans to our America. 
Their sons have fought valiantly on the 
battlefield and they have made their 
sacrifices. They have earned their citi- 
zenship. 

Without their help and without their 
labor hotels, resorts, and industry would 
find great difficulty to get along. They 
are a valuable asset to our economy. 
Like all new peoples,to our shores, their 
’ Jot has been a difficult une. Their in- 
ability to speak the English language 
and the lack of economic opportunities 
create certain problems. These prob- 
lems are gradually being’ solved. Like 
all peoples who appreciate opportunities 
which the United States affords, they 
are advancing on all fronts—in schools, 
in business, and in politics. 

In New York there are an estimated 
900,000 Spanish-speaking. people, about 
half the population of Madrid, Spain. 
Some 700,000 of these are Puerto Rican. 
Cubans, estimated at 100,000, comprise 
the second largest group. Of the-725,235 


company has programed a daily wor 

game whereby the viewer must identify 
in English a number of household ob- 
jects shown each morning on the pro- 
gram. When listed correctly, and in the 
sequence shown, the first letters of each 
object will spell out a Spanish word. 
The viewer submits his list of words, plus 
the English translation of the key Span- 
ish word, and if correct, will receive a 
prize. This method of learning English 
is easy and fun. _ 

If this program proves successful, 
more Spanish people of the laboring 
class will be able to speak English. 
Consequently, they will have the ability 
to inform themselves as to the facts and 
to separate the honest labor leaders from 
the selfish labor baron who pretends to 
help them in their quest for recognition 
and continued employment. 

I urge my Puerto Rican friends to 
avail themselves of television, a very 
effective instrument of education. A 
mastery of the English language is an 
effective way to equality for the Puerto 
Ricans. 





by substantial majorities in 1946 and 
1952. 

His knowledge of education led to his 
being immediately placed on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Public Wel- 
fare, on which he has since served as 
chairman and is now ranking Republi- 
can member. 

His knowledge of foreign affairs was 
soon recognized by his colleagues and 
put to use by his election to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Senator SMITH served on the Subcom- 
mittee on the Far East where his ad- 
vice and counsel have been of great 
help in that troubled area. He took 
many trips to that part of the world 
and once had the pleasure of greeting 
a fighting GI on the battlefields of Ko- 
rea—his grandson. 

Senator SMITH sponsored and was in- 
strumental in having enacted into law 
legislation for the exchange of foreign 
students. But in every phase of foreign 
relations his advice has been sought and 
listened to. 

His close friendship with Secretary of 


State Dulles always stood him in good 


pupils enrolled in elementary and junior 
stead. 


hools in New York last Septem- 
high schoo oe t Sep Senator H. Alexander Smith 











ght to ber, 101,671 were Puerto Ricans. Of the ALEX SMmITH’s particular character- 
one of 45,000 attending adult-education classes istics have always been kindness, under- 
1g Tess. in the evenirig last March, 11,000 wére EXTENSION OF REMARKS standing and tolerance of the views of 
or bill Puerto Ricans. : or others—but with an unswerving adher- 
srOUps A total of 80,563 pupils in New York ~ ence to what he believed was right. 
ploited schools (including high schools) as of HON. ROBERT W. KEAN Truly he may be called a Christian gen- 
ips are last October, were classified as non-Eng- ro tiee onsiibaecinened tleman. ; 
nation lish speaking. These ranged from pupils IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Though he is now seeking less arduous 
ond or unable to speak any English to those who Thursday, August 21, 1958 duties in future years I am sure that 
could speak English well enough for most his talents, experience and ability will 
ngres« situations, but still had to make a con- Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate continue to be used toward our coun- 
4 meri- scious effort to avoid the forms of some of the United States will ; miss H. try’s welfare. 
Puerto foreign language. School officials said “™=*4NDER Situ, for during his 14 years ALEXANDER SMITH Can look back with 
al op- Spanish-speaking pupils were prepon- ‘™ that body he has served the Nation reat satisfaction to his work in the Sen- 
f ours. derant in the total. — , well. New Jersey not only holds him ate during the past 14 of the most crit- 
aining Spanish is spoken in almost-all Puerto . 2, 2¢eP affection but is proud of his ical years in the life of our Republic. 
dream, Rican homes, but over 50 percent of achievements. He has served New Jersey well. He 
reason ~ these are reported to be bilingual. There .>°'™ 1 New York City, the son of a has served our Nation well. I pray that 
color, is an average of 5.1 persons per Puerto prominent physician, ALex Smirn’s first he and his devoted wife may have to- 
a Riean family. The Puerto Rican popu- “©S,WithNew Jersey came when he at- gether many more years of a happy and 
+e lation is a young population: about one- tended Princeton University. His most useful life. 
Puerto third of the Puerto Ricans are under 10 oe eee wife was a sum- 
Four years, over half are under 24 years, and ™* Tesident of Monmouth County, and 
+o wait two-thirds are under 35 years... The it was in a church in Monmouth Beach aa 
Oe ; Rican labor force is estimated at *"2* they were married. A Proposed Harbor Facilities Insurance 
.yer in 260,000. About 50,000 are employed in _ ™ his early years, Senator Smirx Program 
AW the garment industry, 25,000 in the res- ‘Suffered from a severe illness which 
in : t and hotel business, and about a eae his living for several years EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oir 000 in the laundry business. About % Colorado and which resulted in a 
ie ae continued interest by him in the welfare 


73 percent of Spanish-speaking families 
Tead a Spanish newspaper exclusively 
and 14 percent read English and Spanish 
Approximately 79 percent 


of that State. 
Perhaps it was his need for careful 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON a 


OF MARYLAND 


gan 


wah newspapers. living in those early days which has re- 
ret of Spanish: families own tele- sulted in his present rugged health at © 7#= HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i their Vision sets, and virtually 100.percent own the age of 78. Thursday, August 21,1958 
= Tadios. My district boasts of the only ~- Completely cured he returned East Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ae Rican district leader, Tony where he practiced law. , ent demand for marine facilities is forc- 
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ing local communities to curtail dras- 
tically boating and smaller commercial 
shipping activities in many areas of the 
country. Public municipalities and pri- 
vate operators of marine facilities are 
finding it increasingly difficult to finance 
new installations because of the high 
cost of new construction large enough to 
aecommodate the new boating public as 
well as the large number of smaller com- 
mercial craft, particularly in our se- 
verely depressed fishing industry. This 
is forcing many communities to propose 
inadeqaute facilities, resulting in an in- 
creasing rate of failure, unsanitary con- 
ditions, and loss of value. 
A MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Yesterday I introduced a bill, H. R. 
13827, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
wherein I propose a mortgage insurance 
program to aid the construction of pri- 
vately financed and developed marine 
facilities serving local communities 
which will be effective in solving this 
problem. This program would be estab- 
lished similar to FHA mortgage insur- 
ance programs on a self-sustaining basis 
with insurance fees and premiums de- 
signed to cover costs. and provide re- 
serves for estimated losses and would be 
under the authority of the Community 
Facilities Administration. Mortgage 
amounts would be set at a maximum of 
90 percent of CFA’s estimate of value 
of the system. Maximum term and 
amount of insured mortgage would be at 
the discretion of the CFA Commissioner. 
It is contemptated that the program will 
be designed to provide an over-all com- 
mitment for a system to serve an area or 
community with advances to be insured 
for sections of the system as needed dur- 
ing the development of the area. 

CFA would limit its mortgage insur- 
ance to the actual facilities so that the 
mortgage would be secured by an oper- 
ating business entity and real estate 
upon which the actual plants are in- 
stalled. I believe that such a system of 
mortgage insurance would involve little, 
if any, additional risk on the part of the 
agency. 

Ownership of such systems would rest 
in a privately owned corporation so long 
as the CFA insurance is in force and 
would be regulated by a State commis- 
sion or in its absence by arrangements 
satisfactory to the CFA Commissioner. 

The program would cover the con- 
struction of new facilities where needed. 
It would also cover refinancing trans- 
actions for the purpose of needed ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation of existing 
systems. As such, this program would 
promote and assist the growth, improve- 
ment, and services of harbor facilities 
for the Nation. It would stimulate the 
initiation of new systems as well as the 
growth and integration of existing fa- 
cilities. 

Such a plan for mortgage insurance 
would help to overcome the problem of a 
series of small disconnected facilities 
which are too costly to integrate into 
a single facility when this becomes nec- 
essary in the public interest. 

The program would substantially al- 
leviate the present shortage of adequate 
harbor facilities for our boating, com- 
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merical craft and shipping interest. 
This program is designed to serve not 
only new marina, but also new docks, 
warehousing, and shipping facilities. 

I would like to emphasize that this is 
a mortgage-insuraluce program that is 
self-sustaining through its mortgage 
premium feature. The Commissioner is 
authorized to charge a premium for the 
insurance authorized by this program, 
and is also authorized to charge a fee 
for appraisals on property which is of- 
fered for insurance. Thus the opera- 
tion and administration of this pro- 
gram will not cost the taxpayers of this 
country any money in appropriations 
or additional funds. Actually it will 
provide much needed additional harbor 
facilities which will bring new revenue 
to local communities. 





Amending Paragraph (k) of Section 403 
of Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as Amended 


SPEECH 


°o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said by proponents of H. R. 
9521 that section 403 (k) of the food 
and drug law and other sections deal- 
ing with labeling are not safety and 
health features of the law. Nothing is 
further from the truth. These sections 
are the cornerstones of good enforce- 
ment. Without adequate and proper 
labeling proper enforcement is almost 
completely impossible. 

The compromise amendment before 
Congress today reflects two things, the 
inability of Congress and of the country 
to appropriate adequate money for full 
and complete enforcement of the food 
and drug laws of this country, a situa- 
tion which we will one day have cause 
to regret. Because of inadequate appro- 
priations, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration must investigate some 85,000 
establishments dealing with food, drugs, 
and cosmetics around this country with 
less than 350 inspectors. 

The compromise made admits only 
the inadequacy of this force to properly 
inspect the establishments with whose 
inspection they are charged. The 
amendment as drafted expressly recog- 
nizes that the States continue to have 
the responsibility to inspect retail estab- 
lishments for food, drug, and cosmetics 
plants within their borders. It also 
recognizes that the States will continue 
to have the right to insist on such label- 
ing requirements as they may deem 
worthwhile, and adequate action under 
their police power. : 

I want it made plain that I partici- 
pa in this compromise because of the 
inability of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, with its present meager. staff, 
to enforce labeling requirements of the 
law as to fresh fruits and vegetables 
treated with postharvest pesticide chem- 












August 24 
icals. But the compromise in no way 


weakens the rights of States to act in | 


this field, nor is it in any way estab. 
lishing a precedent under which other 
labeling sections of the food and drug 
law are open to attack. ; 
The_proposed amendment to the Fed. 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act would 
add a further provision to section 403 
(k) which presently requires, among 
other things, that if a food bears or con. 
tains a chemical preservative it must 
bear labeling stating that fact. The 
amendment states that that provision 
“shall not be construed to apply to a 
raw agricultural commodity which is the 
produce of the soil bearing or contain. 
ing a fungicide or fungistat applied after 
harvest while such commodity having 
been received in a shipping container 
which bears labeling on such container 
~declaring the name and function of such 
fungicide or fungistat is held or dis- 


played in accordance with the custom, 


of the trade out of such shipping con- 
tainer.” 
7 The Food and Drug Administration 
has contended that substances added to 
food to retard spoilage through fungi- 
cidal or fungistatic activity are chemical 
preservatives within the meaning of sec- 
tion 403 (k). Therefore commodities 
which bear such substances when 
shipped in interstate commerce must 
comply with those sections of the law 
that require them to bear labeling 
stating the fact that preservatives are 
present and, further, setting forth the 
names of the chemicals. Present law 
also requires that this information be 
displayed at the time of retail sale 
whether the commodity is offered in bulk 
or in a pre-packaged container. Exemp- 
tions from these requirements may be 
secured upon the showing that it is im- 
practicable to comply with them. There 
has not been. complete. agreement be- 
tween the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and industry on whether it is 
impracticable to declare this informa- 
tion as presently required by law. 
Neither does industry agree with the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
pesticide chemicals are chemical pre- 
servatives within the meaning of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
Industry, through H. R. 9521 as origin- 
ally iritroduced, has sought a complete 
exemption from the requirements of sec- 
tion 403 (k) with respect to the dec- 
laration of pesticide chemicals on the 
Jabeling of fruits and vegetables 
which they may have been applied. 
It must be borne in mind that many 
pesticide chemicals are poisonous and 
deleterious substances which can be used 
safely only in certain amounts. 
tolerances are established by law. 
Therefore it would be unrealistic to en- 
act legislation which would tend to make 
difficult the task of a regulatory agency 
charged with the protection of public 
health by making certain that these 
dangerous substances are present only in 
amounts which can be tolerated safely. 
It would be virtually impossible for the 


tain, in a timely manner, whether Bi 
commodity bears or contains a 
chemical and if so the identity of 


pesticide chemical—or combination e 
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two or more are used—unless it is truth- 
fully labeled. 

Proper labeling of containers in 
which fruits or vegetables are shipped 


‘at wholesale to show the presence and 


identity of pesticide chemicals does not 
appear to present problems which can- 
not readily be solved by that industry. 

The suggested revision would have 
the following effect: 

First. The labeling of shipping con- 
tainers and of prepackaged raw agri- 
cultural commodities which are produce 
of the soil—for practical purposes, fruits 
and vegetables—bearing or containing 
fungicides or fungistats applied post- 
harvest would have to state the name 
and function of such fungicides or fun- 
gistats. This would facilitate the en- 
forcement responsibilities of the Food 
and Drug Administration in making 
certain that any pesticide chemicals 
present are there only in the legally 
tolerated amounts. 

Second. In prepackaged commodities 
it would make the information relative 
to the presence of fungicides or fungi- 
stats available to consumers in more in- 
formative fashion. 

Third. It would not make it a Federal 
offense for a retailer to fail to display 
labeling on bulk displays of fruits and 
vegetables in’ those cases where they 
bear or contain fungicides or fungistats. 
In this regard it is important to note 
that the Federal Government lacks the 
facilities to enforce any requirement re- 
lating to the labeling of retail bulk dis- 
plays of fruits and vegetables. There- 
fore, for practical purposes the present 
requirement is unenforcible. Tradi- 
tionally, regulation of the local retail 
sale of fresh fruits and vegetables has 
been a function of the individual State 
governments. The present amendment 
in no way abridges or proscribes the 
right of the States to impose any re- 
quirements relative to the labeling of 
fruits and vegetables sold at retail which 
in their opinion is indicated. 

In summary, the amendment would 
preserve the most important safety 
features of the present law and at the 
same time offer the relief sought by in- 
dustry. It would not prevent those 
States which believe that the presence 
of pesticide chemicals should be de- 
clared in the labeling of bulk retail dis- 
Plays from enacting and enforcing such 
requirements; to the contrary, it would 
aid them in this respect. 





Sorry Show 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 


include herewith an editorial from the 
Washington Star of August 20: 
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Sorry SHow 


If any cause has been served by the House 
defeat of the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, 
it is not that of the public interest. Similar- 
ly, it. is not that of the rank and file of 


* union labor—the No: 1 victims of the rack- 


eteering and corruption in union admin- 
istration which the measure was designed, 
in some degree at least, to curb. It is not 
that of management that has complained so 
often of union practices, but belatedly turned 
its organized weight against this moderate 
start at compulsory reform. And if there 
is political advantage to be gained from the 
sorry record in the House, or in the on-again- 
off-again position taken by the administra- 
tion, it is difficult to see how either party 
can make any clear claim to it. 

From the beginning, this legislation was 
recognized as relatively mild and directed 
only at some of the outstanding abuses re- 
vealed by the McClellan committee inquiry 
in the Senate. It was not union busting leg- 
islation, but it represented a start at im- 
posing restraints upon misuse of union 
power, by hoodlum leaderships, comparable 
to restraints which have been imposed in 
past times against predatory industrial and 
financial interests. The measure was ap- 
proved by an 88-to-1 vote in the Senate, 
where its bipartisan sponsors were strongly 
supported by Chairman McCLeLian. In the 
House, there were no comparably powerful 
advocates and, quite evidently, strong forces 
in opposition. 

The result, in short, is that Congress has 
failed to do a job that needed doing. The 
need will be there, however, until some Con- 
gress musters the political courage to do the 
job. Meanwhile, those who managed this 
year’s defeat may reflect upon Senator IvsEs’ 
evaluation that their action is an open in- 
vitation to all criminals to make the most 
of their opportunities in the labor-manage- 
ment field. 





On a Tax-Filled Vacation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials from the Camden News, Camden, 
8S. C., August 14, 1958: 

On A TAx-FILLED VACATION 


The important role that taxes pay even 
on a man’s vacation is brought to light in 
the story of the vacation of Henry Subur- 
ban, which was cooked up by the Tax Foun- 
dation, an organization dedicated to the re- 
duction of taxes. 

The story is enlightening so here it is: 

Henry Suburban leaps out of bed at 7 
a. m. of a bright summer’s morning. His 
alarm clock (price, $5; tax, 50 cents) isn’t 
needed, for today the annual vacation be- 
gins. The company where he works (salary, 
$8,000; Federal income tax, $976; state in- 
come tax, $116), will not see him again for 
two whole weeks. 

He turns on his radio (price, $30; tax, 
$1.80), to get the weather reports. He 
shaves, and, as the newscaster drones: “No 
Federal income tax cut this year,” he douses 
himself with some reviving bay rum (price, 
cents; tax, 8 cents). He dresses, putting 
his Swiss wrist watch (price, $80; tax, 
$8) and goes to breakfast. Calling to his 
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son (Federal income tax exemption, $600) 
“Rise and shine! We start for Lookout Gulch 
this morning!’”’, he goes downstairs. 

Henry’s wife is busy with the electric 
waffle iron (price, $15; tax, 45 cents). She 
asks him to unplug the electric coffee pot 
(price, $25; tax, 75 cents), take the frying 
pan off the gas stove (price, $225; tax, 
$6.75), and get the orange juice from the 
refrigerator (price, $250; tax, $7.50). 

After breakfast, Henry telephones 
(monthly telephone bill $8; tax, 80 cents), 
the gas company to shut off the gas while 
he’s gone. He calls the garage to see if his 
car (price, $2,500, tax, $150) is ready. All 
it needed, says the garageman, was a new 
battery (price, $20; tax 96 cents). But the 
car will be right over. 

His wife tells him to load the three suit- 
cases (price, $70; tax, $2.10). Going out, he 
barks his shins on the power mower (price, 
$70; tax $2.10). Coming back, he grabs his 
golf clubs (price, $90; tax, $5.40) and dis- 
connects the air conditioner (price, $250; 
tax, $15). 

When everybody is in the car, Henry 
checks to see if he’s got his operator's li- 
cense (fee, $3), fishing rod (price, $15; tax 
90 cents), his checkbook, fountain pen 
(price, $10; tax 60 cents), his pipe tobacco 
(tax, 10 cents a pound) and matches (tax, 
2 cents per 1,000). He lets in the clutch. 
They’re off. 

They cross a bridge (toll, 50 cents), take the 
superhighways (toll, $1.25) and roll ‘til 
noon. They eat at a roadside restaurant 
(price, $4.75; tax 24 cents). Henry dips into 
his wallet (price, $10; tax, $1) again and 
has the tank filled with 10 gallons of gaso- 
line (tax, 70 cents) and on they go. 

Eleven-year-old Miss Suburban (Federal 
exemption, $600), clamors to stop at Shanty- 
town, a highway exhibit (price, $3; tax, 
30 cents). Another stop is made at Groom 
Falls where Mrs. Henry takes a snap with 
the family camera (price, $40; tax, $2.40). 

As the sun sinks slowly in the West, the 
car makes its first of many motel stops 
(price, $18; tax, 54 cents). Henry gets out, 
stretches (no tax), lugs out the bags, then, 
with shoes off, falls asleep in the third in- 
ning of the TV (price $300; tax, $18) base- 
ball game while waiting the call to dinner. 

The first (tax) day of Henry’s vacation 
is over. 

“Three ‘forces,’ if they can be so termed, 
which have stood together against segrega- 
tion in recent years are now standing to- 
gether against ‘right-to-work’ laws of the 
type enacted in South Carolina and other 
States and are pending elsewhere. These 
forces are organized labor itself, for self- 
evident reasons; the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
which has come to have almost common 
identity with the AFL-CIO in matters of in- 
tegration and unionization; and Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, whose preach- 
ments extol the social gospel and divide the 
Methodist Church”.—Columbia dispatch to 
the Charleston News and Courier. 

“Senator Gore received the almost solid 
support from Negro voters, a great deal of 
labor union support and a big backing from 
just plain citizens.”"—Memphis dispatch to 
the Christian Science Monitor (Boston). 

If there were not so much disaster to the 
Nation involved, one would find it almost 
comical to sit and watch the maneuvering 
going on in this country and how blissfully 
ignorant the people against whom this 
maneuvering is directed are of what is 
going on. 

The average conservative citizen gets up 
in the morning and goes to his work with 
one thought in mind—that of doing a good 
job. He leaves it to somebody else to run 
the Nation. He doesn’t want to get in- 
volved in anything political. “Politics. is 
too dirty,” he will say. If he is the owner 
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of a business he will say, “I can’t take any 
part in politics because I am in a public 
business. It might cost me a customer or 
so.” If he is a Democrat he goes quietly 
to the polls on election day and votes for 
whoever is running on the Democratic ticket, 
regardless of the views the candidate or 
candidates hold. If he is a Republican he 
does the same thing. He hasn’t kept up 
too closely with the campaign and even if 
he had he would have voted the straight 
party ticket. He wouldn’t dare join any 
committee seeking to elect candidates dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the free enter- 
prize system of government or the retention 
of the right-to-work laws, or to prevent en- 
actment of welfare state legislation. He 
might offend a liberal and lose a customer. 

Meanwhile the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the AFL-— 
CIO labor unions, and the Bishop Oxnams 
are working day and night to bring an end 
to segregation, to kill all right-to-work laws 
and to promote the welfare state. They are 
all banded together not only on the issue of 
integration but on other welfare state issues. 

The Manion Forum, headed by Dean Clar- 
ence Manion, a brilliant attorney and former 
Notre Dame dean, has issued a warning to 
the American people, saying: 

“With God’s help, we might escape global 
war in the next 3 months. But, without the 
help of every thinking American, and espe- 
cially industrialists and businessmen, we can- 
not avert the coming of a Socialist labor 
union-controlled government after titis year’s 
election. 

“Reports in Detroit and Washington now 
say the labor czars are uniting forces to win 
200 or more congressional districts in Novem- 
ber. If they win it means socialistic regi- 
mentation for the American people, higher 
taxes, more foreign aid, more inflation, social- 
ized medicine. 

“The labor heads are financed by more than 
a@ half-billion dollars of workers’ dues. They 
have plenty to toss into the political pot.” 

Will the conservative people heed the warn- 
ings that are being sounded or will they 
continue to go around whistling, thinking 
that in some mysterious way everything will 
come out all right without them having to 
stand up and fight? 

Truly we are letting the NAACP, the AFL-— 
CIO and the “liberal” preachers like Bishop 
Oxnam lead us down the road to the point 
of no return. 





Additional Correspondence Concerning 
H. R. 12232 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few months I have requested per- 
mission on several occasions to insert in 
the Recorp letters which I have received 
relating to my proposal for Federal as- 
sistance to public cOmmunity junior col- 
leges. In previous insertions I have pre- 
sented correspondence which has first, 
related to specific suggestions or ques- 
tions concerning my proposed bill; and 
second, indicated the overwhelming and 
enthusiastic support of H. R. 12232 by 
qualified persons concerned with post- 
high-school education. 
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At this time I would-like to insert some 
additional letters which present further 
testimony as to the value and the need for 
the type of Federal assistance which my 
bill would provide. Because of the en- 
thusiastic support for H. R. 12232 by 
junior college experts and because I am 
thoroughly convinced of the need for this 
type of Federal assistance to education, 
I am hopeful that this or similar legisla- 
tion will be promptly enacted when the 
86th Congress convenes next January. 

I plan to continue to work for full 
hearings on behalf of this bill. Hearings 
on my proposal would provide an oppor- 
tunity to fully consider the national de- 
mand for post-high-school education as 
well as an opportunity to more fully as- 
sess the vital role which is and can be 
filled by the public community junior col- 
lege. Moreover, hearings on H. R. 12232 
would elicit expert testimony from many 
of the Nation’s top junior college educa- 
tional personnel. Correspondence which 
I have received demonstrates that these 
educators would be more than willing to 
contribute their wide experience and 
background in an effort to enact suitable 
legislation. 

But perhaps most important of all, 
committee hearings on public junior col- 
lege legislation might assist many who 
have not yet fully come to grips with the 
problem to become more aware of the 
urgency of a free society’s need for a 
more. highly educated and trained popu- 
lace. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that 
the correspondence I have inserted re- 
lating to my proposal will in some meas- 
ure demonstrate the value and impor- 
tance of this type of legislation. 

The last insertion of letters, which rep- 
resents the views of many educators in 
the western section of our country, fol- 
lows: ’ 

SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY COLLEGE, 
San Bernardino, Calif., May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable CONGRESSMAN L, ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: May I con- 
gratulate you and ex ss thanks and appre- 
ciation for the bill which you have recently 
introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives, the purpose of which is the establish- 
ment of a system of Federal grants-in-aid to 
the various Sta es for the purpose of devel- 
oping public community colleges. I am sure 
that this bill, if adopted into law, would be 
most valuable in helping to take care of the 
needs of students in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 

Even though this bill may not be approved 
at this session of the legislature, I feel cer- 
tain that, in time, legislation such as you 
have introduced will become a necessity. 
Those of us who have worked in the com- 
munity college field over a number of years 
are very certain that the establishment of 
a@ statewide system of junior colleges within 
each of the sovereign States is the most eco- 
nomical, the most vital, and the soundest 
educational procedure that could be followed 
in providing post high school education to 
American youth. I agree with you that leg- 
is lation such as you have introduced is one 
of the positive steps that must be under- 
taken if our Nation is to meet the educa- 
tional challenge now before it. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 


JouN L. LouNSBURY, 
President. 


AMERICAN RIVER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Del Paso Heights, Calif., May 15, 1958, 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: I have read your state- 
ment of April 28, 1958, regarding public 
community junior colleges and the bill, 
H. R. 12232, which takes positive steps to 
alleviate some of the more pressing problems 
in junior college education. 

It is clear that the junior college is each 
year being called upon to render more and 
more service to the post high school students 
of the Nation. When one recognizes that 
those students presently of junior college age 
represent the low point in the national birth. 
rate curve, it is apparent that 4 years from 


now, when the avalanche of students hits ' 


the 13th-grade level, we will be hopelessly 
engulfed unless immediate steps are taken 
to anticipate their arrival. 

As vice president and legislative chairman 
of the California Junior College Association, 
I commend you for your foresight in this 
matter. As your bill progresses, we are pre- 
pared to urge California’s Members of the 
House to lend their support. 

Very truly yours, 
Bru J. Priest, 
Superintendent, 





OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD COLLEGE, 
Oceanside, Calif., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you very much 
for sending us a copy of your bill H. R, 
12232. Upon reading it I gain the impres- 
sion that you are approaching a very im- 
portant national matter in a logical and! 
forthright way. Statistics show that the 
tremendous increase at the post-high-school 
level is certain to come and that it will be 
largely up to the junior college to absorb 
the bulk of this demand. 

Action such as yours, to provide for Fed- 
eral assistance in the construction of junior- 
college facilities, is needed if the anticipated 
post-high-school enrollment needs are to be 
met adequately. 

In the case of our own 2-year public 
junior college we have limited space at the 
present time and can see that without 


greatly increased facilities in the near future — 


we will not be able to accommodate all stu- 
dents within our service area who seek post 
high-school education. 

Your bill, if enacted, could mean a great 
deal to us. You are to be congratulated for 
your effort in behalf of education. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT V. RODGERS, 
President. 





OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD HicH ScHOOL 
AND COLLEGE DISTRICT, 
Oceanside, Calif., May 19, 1958. 


The Honorable At ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Ut~tmMan: Your letter to Mr. 
Rodgers, president of our Oceanside-Carls- 
bad Junior College, and your statement 
the House of Representatives on April 28 
were handed to me by Mr. Rodgers. This 
letter is to give you my reaction to H. B 
12232 which you introduced. I am sure Mf. 
Rodgers has also expressed his opinion con- 
cerning this matter. 

May I congratulate you, first, on your far 
sightedness in anticipating the need for ad- 
ditional facilities for higher education in the 
United States. This tremendous enroll 
ment increase is certain to come, and all 
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agencies of this country need to be aware of 
it and concentrate their efforts in meeting it. 

The people of the Oceanside-Carlsbad area 
have conducted a junior college program for 
over @ quarter of a century. The recent 
press of population growth poses a very grave 
purden for the taxpayers of this district. 
Our junior college facilities must be ex- 
panded beyond the acreage available at the 
present campus. This requires an entirely 
new campus development and remodeling of 
present facilities for high school purposes. 
Your bill, if enacted, would be a “life saver” 
to us and contribute to the general interest 
in housing this great wave of students seek- 
ing higher education. 

Our junior college feels the impact of 
military activity (Camp Joseph Pendleton, 
USMC) but receives little aid from Public 
Law 874 and 815 since provisions of those 
bills rule out most junior college attendance 
due to age and relationship requirements. 

From my reading of your bill, it seems to 
meet the certain need for increased space 
provision for the post-high school enroll- 
ment and yet retains a certainty of complete 
local control of schools. 

Congratulations on your effort. This is 
another fine educational move from our 
great sister State of Oregon. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. Cuaszé, Jr., 
District Superintendent. 





COLLEGE OF MARIN, 
Kentfield, Calif., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 

Dear MR. ULLMAN: I have just read with 
great interest your letter of May 6 with 
enclosure H. R. 12232 and your statement of 
April 28. . 

It has been my pleasure to be closely as- 
sociated with the development of the junior 
college in California for the past 31 years, 
first as an instructor in engineering and 
later as director, president, and district 
superintendent of the Marin Junior College 
district. 

Recently it was my pleasure to serve as 
chairman of an accreditation committee to 
visit Oregon Technical Institute, at Klamath 
Falls, and to become acquainted with Dr. 
Purvine and to be able to see the fine devel- 
opment he has made there. 

I hope the plant problems which he is 
encountering can in part be overcome by 
the bill you have introduced. 

No doubt you are familiar with the hear- 
ings which were held on or about February 
25, 1958, by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, which 
brought out the fact that only by expansion 
of technical institutes and the training re- 
sulting from such schools can we hope to 
provide our country with the type of per- 
sonnel necessary to deal with the advances 
we have and are making in scientific devel- 
opment. 

If at any time, I can be of assistance, 
Please feel free to call or write. 

Very truly yours, 

; Warp H. Austin, 
District Superintendent and President, 

College of Marin. 


—_—_— 


ORANGE Coast COLLEGE, 
Costa Mesa, Calif., May 28, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: By and large, I am in support 
— the legislation proposed. I believe that 
t would be advisable for you to request the 
California Junior College Association and its 


ative committee to’give consideration 
to your bill, 


a 
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It would seem to me that if the entire 
association of junior colleges of the State 
gave support to the legislation, it would 
carry considerably more weight than if it 
were done on an individual basis. 

As an administrator of a public junior 
college, I sincerely appreciate your support 
and interest in this level of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Basti H. PETERSON, 
President. 


— — 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 14, 1958. 

Mr. AL ULLMAN, 

Second District, Oregon, Congress of 
the United States, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I have read 
with great interest the materials you sent to 
me on May 6 regarding the possibility of 
Federal funds being made available for the 
cost of buildings and equipment for junior 
colleges. 

With the tidal wave of students approach- 
ing the junior colleges within the very near 
future, it will be impossible to provide facili- 
ties, equipment, and instructors unless we 
can have Federal aid. The local school dis- 
tricts in California have been very generous 
in providing money for public-school educa- 
tion according to its financial ability, but we 
are near the saturation point of raising tax 
money from the personal-property source in 
the local school districts for the support of 
not only junior-college education but all 
segments of public education. 

In order to emphasize the need for some 
relief, let me cite you our own local prob- 
lem. The Sacramento Junior College is in 
its 42d year. We have an adequate campus, 
facilities, and instructors to meet the needs 


of our present enrollment of 2,818 daytime © 


students, 800 evening college students, and 
11,000 adult-education students. By 1965, 
our daytime enrollment is expected to reach 
at least 4,500 to 4,800 students, which is 
practically a 100-percent increase in student 
population within a period of 8 years. I be- 
lieve it will be impossible to finance the 
expansion of our facilities and to employ 
additional instructors to meet the needs of 
Students who are already enrolled in the 
public schools in the district. The time may 
be near when we will have to deny the op- 
portunity of attending the junior college to 
hundreds of students who need vocational 
preparation or transfer education while liv- 
ing at home during the 2-year period of a 
junior-college education plan. 

You are to be congratulated upon the 
forward look in attempting to meet the crisis 
before it occurs. I hope you will find sup- 
port in the House of Representatives and 
from our President in bringing to the atten- 
tion of all concerned, our needs for some 
kind of financial assistance for the junior 
college system in the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. STEPHENSON, 
President. 





DAWSON COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
May 31, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMan, 
House of Representatives, 

. Washington, D.C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: I was very 
happy to receive the information sent out 
by your office explaining House bill 12232 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
April 28, 1958.: It is this type of legislation 
that may give our college the aid it has 
needed for so long. At the present time, 
our school and the Custer County Junior 
College, Miles City, Mont., are the only two 
schools the extreme eastern half 
of the State of Montana. We have been in 
existance since the year 1941; but due to 
our method of financing, have been unable 
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to expand as we should to adequately serve 
the students of our area. At the present 
time, the school is financed completely by 
the local community as are the other schools 
in the community. This means that expan- 
sion of our college will be accomplished 
through added taxation of personal property, 
which at the present time is taxed to a 
maximum peak. Our enrollment figure has 
suffered due to lack of offerings, staff mem- 
bers, and equipment. This is not as we wish 
it, but it is as it has had to be for so long. 
This year our college has enjoyed an in- 
creased enrollment, which by 1965 should 
be increased from 300 to 400 percent. 

We know that we must move our present 
facilities to a new location in the very near 
future. We have purchased 40 acres of land 
for this purpose. At the present time, we 
should be planning new structures, but due 
to lack of finances it is impossible to go any 
further. I have contacted the honorable 
Senators and Representatives from the State 
of Montana requesting that they back your 
bill to the fullest extent. Please advise us 
of the progress of your bill in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES P. YVomHor, Dean. 





JUNEAU-DOUGLAS 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 21, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: Your concern with the 
problem of community junior colleges is 
commendable and forward looking. The 
problem of education beyond high school 
will become more pressing as the children 
now in the lower grades grow up. The es- 
tablished 4-year colleges cannot expand to 
enroll all these new students and I agree 
with you that the community junior college 
is the most economical solution to the 
problem. 


The bill, H. R. 12232, which you are spon- 
soring is a good solution for the problem. 
We in Alaska should feel that the provisions 
of the bill, particularly section 5 (b), are 
most generous and should be of great assist- 
ance in developing an adequate college pro- 
gram on the local level. 

You probably know that though there are 
four State supported community junior col- 
leges in Alaska there are no special build- 
ings for them. All the colleges use the 
facilities of the local high schools after the 
regular school day has closed. This prac- 
tice makes many problems for full-time 
college students both in the area of fatigue 
after all day at other things and in lack of 
the more advanced facilities which should 
be available for science and research. Your 
bill, when passed into law, would help both 
the communities which are now heavily 
taxed and the students who could go to 
college provided they could live at home. 

Yours very sincerely, 
DoroTHY NOVATNEY 
Director. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF PORTLAND, 
Portland, Oreg., May 13, 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: I am forwarding the 
material you sent me, as president of the 
Oregon Library Association, to Miss Helen 
Bliss, librarian, Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, La Grande, Oreg., the new presi- 
dent. 

You may be assured that the Oregon Li- 
brary Association is deeply interested in the 
proposal contained in your bill H. R. 1223. 
The program you envisioned in this bill 
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would be of particular significance to States 
like Oregon. 
Sincerely, 
BERNARD VAN HORNE, 
Librarian. 





UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 10, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you for sending 
me a copy of your bill, H. R. 12232, which I 
have read with great interest. 

The problem of providing post-high-school 
educational experiences in sparsely populated 
areas of our State and Nation will be one 
which will require careful thought and plan- 
ning, because of the financial implications 
as well as the educational objectives it im- 
plies. I am confident that the legislation 
which you are proposing will encourage 
thoughtful reevaluation of the social, eco- 
nomic, and educational consequences~ of 
community colleges by all our citizens. 

Sincerely, 
O. MEREDITH WILSON, 
President. 





KETCHIKAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, May 23, 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. ULLMAN: I have just finished 
reading your statement of April 28 before 
the House of Representatives and the accom- 
panying copy of H. R. 12232. I most heartily 
endorse this bill as the first practical step 
toward meeting a college enrollment problem 
which, in my opinion, must be met with more 
than words if we are to begin to meet in- 
creased educational needs so vital to our 
national security today. 

You may certainly depend upon my sup- 
port of this bill in every way possible. I 
shall write to Delegate BarTLETT immediately. 

Yours very truly, 
THORNTON M. Forp. 





UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., July 10, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ULLMAN: This note is designed 
to express my appreciation for your having 
sent to me a copy of your bill to establish 
Federal grants-in-aid to assist States in con- 
structing and expanding community junior 
colleges, and to inquire as to the present 
status of legislation relative to this problem. 

It is good to know that the congressional 
representatives’ of our State are so well 
aware of the importance of taking positive 
steps in providing better educational oppor- 
tunities for young men and women, and for 
reducing the inequities sometimes inherent 
in the accident of geographical residence. 

Sincerely, 
DoNnALD M. DUSHANE, 
Dean of Students. 





CENTRAL OREGON COLLEGE, 
Bend, Oreg., May 28, 1958. 
The Honorable At ULLMAN, : 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: Thank you 
for your kind letter of May 22. I wish to 
thank you for the opportunity of talking 
with you while you were in Bend. Even 
though you were not optimistic about the 
immediate passage of your bill, the very fact 
that you are working on it and we know 
that you have our interests at heart is en- 
couraging. We will appreciate any informa- 
tion on the progress and reception given 
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the bill and we will keep you informed of 
any developments on our end of the pro- 
gram. 


Sincerely yours, : 
Don P. Pence, President. 





Mrs. Ernest G. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial and 
a news story from the Wilkes-Barre Rec- 
ord of August 18, 1958, upon the passing 
of Mrs. Ernest G. Smith, widow of the 
first president of the Wilkes-Barre Pub- 
lishing Co.: 

Mrs. ERNEST G. SMITH 


Her associates have a deep appreciation of 
the many worthwhile contributions Mrs. 
Marjorie Harvey Smith made to the life and 
progress of her community. They knew her 
as a gracious friend and as an individual who 
engaged in mahy useful undertakings. with 
full acceptance of the responsibilities of 
community leadership. 

She was well known for her close connec- 
tion with the Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. 
which her husband, the late Col. Ernest G. 
Smith, had served as first president. Her 
son, Harrison H. Smith, succeeded his father 
in the presidency, and A. DeWitt Smith is 
vice president and circulation manager. 

As was true with her husband and is now 
also true of the sons, Mrs. Smith was ever 
responsive to calls to civic and welfare 
service. 

Only last May a scroll was presented to her 
at the annual meeting of Wyoming Valley 
Playground Association in recognition of the 
contributions she had made to its progress. 
Her husband, a founder, had also been a 
president, and their son, DeWitt, is now 
serving his second term in that office. 

Active and devoted service by Mrs. Smith 
as president of Wyoming Valley Art League, 
Inc., will be long remembered by her fellow 
members and by others acquainted with her 
talent as an artist and familiar with her 
paintings, many of the best having local 
settings. 

Born in Wilkes-Barre, a daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Harrison H. Harvey, Mrs. 
Smith was a member of one of Wyoming Val- 
ley’s most prominent families. Her father 
played a leading role in the industrial de- 
velopment of the valley during a period when 
it was growing rapidly. 

The community has lost a leader of wide 
distinction and real worth, and those asso- 
icated with Mrs. Smith in her various un- 
dertakings will miss a friend and counselor 
tried and found helpful. 

Those who knew her best appreciated her 
the most—as a woman of fine character, high 
ideals, and true friendship, and as a delight- 
ful companion. 


Mrs. MaRJorIe H. SMITH, PUBLISHER’s WIDOW 
Dies—WIDELY KNOWN ARTIST Was ACTIVE 
FoR YEARS IN CIVIC AND WELFARE MovE- 
MENTS IN VALLEY 
Mrs. Marjorie Harvey Smith, 4 Riverside 

Drive, widow of Col. Ernest G. Smith, former 

publisher and editor of Wilkes-Barre Times- 

Leader and former president of Wilkes-Barre 

Publishing Co., died yesterday afternoon at 

3:25 in General Hospital following an illness 
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of several months. She had been hospitalized 
since June 22. 
Mrs. Smith was widely known as an artist 


and had exhibited her work in shows in | 


Wilkes-Barre and several other cities. 

Her immediate survivors include 2 sons and 
a daughter, Harrison H. Smith, Shrine View, 
president of Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co.; A. 
DeWitt Smith, Elmcrest, Dallas Township, 
vice president and circulation manager of the 
publishing company; and Miss -Lois Gray 
Smith, 313 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, 

Also surviving are sisters, Mrs. Josephine 
H. Torrey, Siasconset, Mass.; Mrs. Hazel 
Nickerson, Laguna, Calif.; and Mrs. Lucille 
Hutchings, Paget, Bermuda, who has been 
spending the summer in London, England, 
In addition there are 8 grandchildren, Bar. 
bara DeWitt, Marjorie Harvey, Susan Christ. 
opher, Rosanne Jameson, and Elizabeth 
Simons, children of Harrison H. Smith; 
Andries DeWitt, Jr., Cynthia Burchard, and 
Ernest Gray II, children of A. DeWitt Smith, 

The former Marjorie Harvey, she was a 
member of a pioneer family whose name goes 


back to early colonial days. Born April 4, 


1886, in Wilkes-Barre, she was the daughter 
of Henry Harfison Harvey and Jennie Jose. 
phine DeWitt Harvey. The Harvey homestead 
stood on South Franklin Street. She was 
married October 14, 1913, to Colonel Smith. 
at First Presbyterian Church. Colonel Smith 
died in December 1945. 

Mrs. Smith was active for many years in 
civic and welfare movements in Wyoming 
Valley. She had served as Wilkes-Barre 
district chairman of Wyoming Valley Council, 
Girl Scouts of America, and in 1952 received 
a:Thank You Badge, highest tribute to a 
volunteer worker in the Girl Scout move- 
ment. 

Mrs. Smith was educated in the former 
Wilkes-Barre Institute and was a member 
of First Presbyterian Church. 

She had been a trustee of Wilkes-Barre In- 
stitute and was on the building committee 
when the present Wyoming Seminary Day 
School was built by the institute. 


In May 1958, Mrs. Smith was honored at the © 


annual meeting and dinner of Wyoming Val- 
ley Playground and Recreation Association, 
when she was presented a scroll. Her hus- 
band was a founder and president of the 
association. Mrs. Paul Bedford was cited at 
the same dinner for her work in behalf of the 
Oldsters Clubs. 

Mrs. Smith was one of a group who organ- 
ized Wyoming Valley Art League, Inc., in 
December 1954 and served as the league's 
first president. Upon her retirement on 
May 10, 1957, she was unanimously elected 
honorary president and continued to for- 
ward the work of the league. 

Another of her activities was as a mem- 
ber of the Thursday Club, whose roster bears 
the names of prominent Wyoming Valley 
women. Only last winter, at one of the pro- 
grams, Mrs. Smith presented an informative 
paper on Scotland, based on her travels. 


She first undertook drawing seriously un- 


der Mrs. Sleath at National Cathedral School ) 


for Girls, Washington, D. C. She also at- 
tended Miss Masters School at Dobbs Ferry. 

Two years later she went abroad and spent 
& year in the studio of Paul Poetch, Dresden. 
She then enrolled in Art Students League of 
New York, where she began to paint in oils 
under direction of William Merritt Chase. 
A year of interior decoration study followed 
at Parsons School of Design. 


TRAVELED EXTENSIVELY 


Mrs. Smith traveled extensively with her 
husband, visiting the Black Forest in Gef- 


many, South America, Central America, and 


the southwestern part of the United States. 
A steamboat trip on the Mississippi River 
was one of their journeys. After 


Smith’s death, she visited among other coum~ _ 
tries, Denmark, Italy, and France, where sh@ 


continued her painting. 
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Mrs. Smith had to forego a trip with her 
daughter, Lois Gray, to Scotland this sum- 
mer. She spent many of her summers at 
Nantucket, where she had a home. 

Her father, a prominent businessman, was 
associated with numerous enterprises in 
Wyoming Valley. Born September 30, 1840, 
in West Nanticoke, he was‘a son of Jameson 





and Mary Campbell Harvey and great-grand-. 


son of Benjamin Harvey. Mr. Harvey and 
his brother operated the mining business of 
their father at West Nanticoke for a time. 
He later engaged in the lumber business in 
Nanticoke and Plymouth and was one of the 
organizers of First; National Bank of 
Plymouth. 

He was a director of Anthracite Savings 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre; stockholder of Wilkes- 
Barre Hotel Co.; stockholder and director of 
Grand Opera House Co.; one of the original 
stockholders of Wyoming Valley Cutlery 
Works, Wilkes-Barre; director of Wilkes- 
Barre Electric Light Co., Wyoming Valley Ice 
Co., Plymouth Water Co., Plymouth’ Light, 
Heat & Power Co. He was one of the organ- 
izers of Plymouth Gas-Light Co., a trustee of 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
and vice president of Wyoming Commemo- 
rative Association. 

At Gien Summit, Mr. Harvey erected a 
home in 1894 and named it Ma-Ha-Jo after 
his three daughters, Marjorie, Hazel, and 
Josephine, taking the first two letters of each 
name. The home was sold in 1946. 

Mrs. Smith’s mother was born at Belleville, 
N. J., September 8, 1859. She had proficient 
knowledge of German, having spent 4 years 
in Europe, and was a-cultured,. charming 
singer. During her residence in Wilkes-Barre, 
she sang often in public for the pleasure of 
her friends and to aid in the support of some 
local charity or help along some useful work. 
She was a member of the board of managers 
of Home for Homeless Women and in 1896 
and 1897 was one of the directors of United 
Charities organization in Wilkes-Barre. 

FUNERAL WEDNESDAY 
Funcial will be held from First Presby- 


terian Church, South Franklin Street, 
Wednesday afternoon at 2 with Rev. Dr. Jule 


_ Ayers officiating. Interment will be in Oak- 


lawn Cemetery and will be private. 


MarsorieE HaRvEY SMITH: HER INFLUENCE ON 
VALLEY ART 


Marjorie Harvey Smith, honorary president 
of the Wyoming Valley Art League, Inc., will 
be remembered as one of the most influential 
and best known of our local painters. 

A league spokesman writes, “No other in- 
dividual has done more during the past 25 
years to encourage valley artists and to bring 
their work to public attention. Artists here 
and at Siasconset, where‘she made her sum- 
mer home, cherish the warmth of her per- 
sonal friendship and her dedication to the 
art of painting. She continued to progress 
as an artist, and much of her best work was 
done during the last few years.” 


Gathering together a small interested 
group, Mrs. Smith organized the Wyoming 
Valley Art League, Inc., in’ December 1954, 
and served as the‘ league’s first president. 
Upon her retirement on May 10, 1957, she 
was unanimously elected honorary president 
and continued to forward thé work of the 
league. Under her leadership the art group 


was incorporated in February 1957; and in . 


January of that year, she financed the Little 
Gallery on West Market Street, a 6-month 
experimental project under the auspices of 
the league, to provide valley artists with the 
portunity to exhibit their work in small 
ps. No other undertaking of the league 
«a proved to be so popular with the public. 
Ts. Smith for many years was an advo- 
cate of outdoor shows. She worked with 
=. Neil Chrisman to launch the exhibition 
d in September 1952, in conjunction with 
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Garden Club of Wyoming Valley in the court- 
yard of St. Stephen’s Church, South Franklin 
Street. This project led to the series of 
public square outdoor shows held by the 
league in May, which are now incorporated 
in the annual Wilkes-Barre fine arts fiesta. 

Mrs. Smith undertook serious drawing first 
under Mrs. Sleath at National Cathedral 
School for Girls, Washington, D. C. Two 
years later she spent a year abroad in the 
studio of Paul Poetch of Dresden. Later she 
enrolled in the Art Students League of New 
York, where she began to paint in oils under 
the direction of William Merritt Chase. 
There followed a year at Parsons School of 
Design studying interior decoration. 

During these New York years, she became 

a leader of a student group who organized 
the informal, never-to-be-forgotten Church 
Mouse Club—so-called because they all felt 
as poor as church mice—which included such 
former Wilkés-Barreans as Mrs. Smith’s two 
sisters,.Josephine Harvey Torrey and Hazel 
Harvey Nickerson, as well as Harrison Wright 
III and Henry Young. 
, Having begun to paint landscapes about 
1934 under the guidance of Niccolo Cortiglia, 
Mrs. Smith afterward painted at summer art 
schools conducted by John F. Carlson at 
Woodstock and Gloucester; Frank Swift at 
Nantucket; Cathal O’Toole at Wilkes-Barre; 
Leslie Lané at Nantucket; William Henry at 
Key West, and Randall Morgan at Positano 
Art School, Italy. During the past winter 
she attended the painting classes conducted 
by John Taylor under the direction of the 
art league. ~° 

Mrs. Smith first exhibited with the Society 
of Independent Artists, Inc., of New York in 
1934, at which time she showed. “Mansard 
Roof,” a painting of the Charles Loveland 
house on West River Street. The following 
year she exhibited for the first time in Wyo- 
ming Valley in a members’ group show held 
in the Wyoming Valley Woman’s Clubhouse, 
83 North River Street. Here Mrs. Smith 
showed Sentinels, a study of the giant elms 
in the F. M. Kirby yard on South River 
Street, now Wilkes College Library. From 
this show the late Dr. Malcolm C. Guthrie, 
the well-known art patron, purchased one of 
her best early paintings, Franklin Street in 
the Rain. 

From June 1941 until 1949, Mrs. Smith 
maintained a studio with Caroline T. Wil- 
liams, first in the Morgan. Building, North 
Franklin Street, and later at 6 West Market 
Street, where were held a series of 2-man 
shows which sparked the idea for the organ- 
ization of the Art League. 

Mrs. Smith was given a i-man show at 
the Little Gallery of the Kenneth Taylor Art 
Foundation, Nantucket, in 1955, and the 
following summer, a 3-man show with Louise 
Stark and Gerald Taylor. 

A member of Nantucket Artists Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Smith has been represented in 
Nantucket Sidewalk Shows, Siasconset Ca- 
sino exhibits, and Positano Art Group shows 
in New York and New Hope, Pa. She has 
also exhibited in the Autumn Annuals of the 
Wyoming Valley Art League, Inc., and the 
League Clothesline Shows in Public Square, 
as well as with the Hazelton art group. 

Throughout the years Mrs. Smith assem- 
bled ® fine collection of period costume 
prints, which she*hoped would eventually 


purchased in Paris by Judge Matthias Hollen- 
back for his daughter, Eleanor Jones Hollen- 
back, who was married at Wilkes-Barre on 
August 15, 1816, to Charles Fisher Welles, 
Rev. Ard Hoyt, pastor of the Congrega- 
Society of Wilkes-Barre and Kingston. 
This church was later, under the leadership 
of . Dr. Nicholas Murray, incorporated as 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wilkes- 
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Small Business Investment Act of 1958— 
Questions and Answers on How It 


Works 


a 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, what I 
propose to discuss is the Small Invest- 
ment Company Act. ‘The Congress has 
passed a bill S. 3651, which was sent to 
the White House, I believe, on Monday 
of this week. This bill was authored by 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
Senate, Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON of 
Texas, and by me. The identical which 
I introduced in the House is H. R. 10246. 

I am reading into the Recorp a state- 
ment about this legislation, which tells 
what it will do. 

This gives simple questions and an- 
swers about the bill, in terms which any 
small-business man can understand. It 
tells exactly how small-business concerns 
can gét financing under the legislation, 
and it tells how local people can form 
new small-business investment com- 
panies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

“Mr. PATMAN. I yield to. the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. After you have in- 
serted your remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to have my question appear 
there. This is what bothers me. The 
gentleman’ has been working on this 
small-business legislation which pro- 
vides, as I understand, for loans to small 
business. 

In the city of Niles we have a mush- 
room growing and canning industry em- 
ploying quite a few people, though not too 
many. They asked for a loan of $100,000 
a short time ago and their application 
was turned down because it was stated 
they were too big, that they were not 
small business. 

Now, this morning I got a letter of 
protest asking me why it is that a Mon- 
tana corporation was successful in get- 
ting a loan of $250,000 when the corpo- 
ration did far more business than the 
one in the fourth district of Michigan, 
at Niles. Can the gentleman give me 
any idea where I can register my com- 
plaint for this apparent discrimination? 
I know you are against discrimination, 
and so am I. 

Mr. PATMAN.> Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN.. Especially on a mat- 


‘ter of this kind. 


Mr. PATMAN. =I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that if he will give that to me in 
writing, as chairman of the Committee 
on Small Business I will have it looked 
into and give it personal attention and 
see if it cannot be straightened out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I will do that, and include two 
carbon copies which I hope will be 
helpful. 

Mr. PATMAN. It will be a pleasure 
to cooperate with the gentleman. I will 
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do everything possible to help the gen- 
tleman assist his constituents. Our 
Committee on Small Business has a good 
staff and we are helping Members of 
this House on small-business problems 
affecting their constituents every day. 
During the recess of Congress our staff 
will continue to be available to help 
Members. If any Member of the House 
desires my personal attention to any 
problem he has affecting small business 
in his district I shall be glad to cooper- 
ate. Y consider the Small Business 
Committee, whose members are ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the’ House, 
Mr. RayBURN, an agency of the House 
and obligated to render service to all of 
its Members. 

The following statement is intended 
to be helpful to the Members. If it does 
prove useful, I hope that printed copies 
will be available. 

HOW THE JOHNSON-PATMAN ACT CAME TO BE 
ENACTED 

The Johnson-Patman Act is a new 
approach to helping. small business find 
a solution to one of its most pressing 
problems—the problem of obtaining ade- 
quate financing. In enacting this legis- 
lation in 1958, Congress has provided a 
new system whereby small-business con- 
cerns will have better access to equity 
capital ahd to long-term loans. 

The purpose of this report is to de- 
scribe in everyday language how the new 
system works. Simple questions and an- 
swers are supplied for this purpose. 

This new system is not just another 
Government “loan” program. It is a 
way to help private enterprise help itself. 
Furthermore, the purpose is to help 
small-business firms obtain the kind of 
financial assistance which they have not 
generally been able to obtain, either 
through any Government lending au- 
thority or through financial institutions. 

For many years there has been a grow- 
ing public concern over the handicaps 
which face small and medium-size firms 
in our business system. One handicap 
which has long been of major concern 
in Congress is Small firms’ relative in- 
ability to obtain financing—particularly 
equity and long-term debt financing— 
such as the major corporations obtain 
with relative ease. The problem arises— 
and this now seems well established— 
from the fact that there is no finanzial 
machinery, certainly no adequate finan- 
cial machinery, which ‘serves the func- 
tion of gathering together investment 
capital and making such capital avail- 
able at places and at costs which make 
it practical for small firms to bid for its 
use. The problem has been growing 
more. acute. While the great. majority 
of small firms are limited in their cap- 
ital by the amount of personal savings 
their family and friends may have, the 
amount of capital equipment needed to 
operate an efficient firm, either large or 
small, has been increasing. 

During the past 25 years this prob- 
lem has been met with a variety of 
Federal loan programs. But while these 
programs have been most helpful te 
small business—and financially suc- 
cessful for the Government—none has 
offered help of the kind that is most 
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needed, which is help in obtaining equity 
and long-term debt capital. 

In the 85th Congress, small-business 
financing problems were the subjects of 
intensive investigations and studies by 
both the Small Business Committees 
and the Committees on Banking and 
Currency of both the Senate and the 
House, as well as by the Federal Reserve 
Board. These studies have pinpointed 
the problem and brought about a wider 
understanding of its exact nature. The 
picture which has emerged shows the 
problem to be not so much in the field 
of commercial credit, nor even in the 
availability of well-secured loans of 
short and intermediate maturities. 
Rather, the principal shortcomings are 
in the fields of capital—risk capital and 
long-term debt capital. Bigger corpora- 
tions obtain outside capital from the 
centralized stock and bond markets, 
such as those centered on Wall Street, 
but no such organized market or fi- 
nancing machinery is available to small- 
er companies. 

The new act paaiiden | a number of 
ways by which small-business concerns 
will be given better access to both equity 
capital and long-term debt capital. In 
this, the act provides considerable flexi- 
bility. It also provides for a-minimum 
of redtape and Government regulations. 
For the most part, investment decisions 
will be made solely by privately owned 
and operated small-business investment 
companies. The SBA has certain duties 
for issuing general regulations under the 
act, but-as a-general rule small-business 
concerns will have no dealings with the 
SBA directly; or otherwise. 

The principal method of the new pro- 
gram is to encourage the establishment 


of local, small-business investment com- - 


panies which will be voluntarily formed, 
and may be formed by any 10 or more 
stockholders. These privately owned 
and operated companies will decide 
which small-business concerns they 
invest in, or make loans to, and in these 
loans and investments they will risk a 
substantial portion .of their own money. 
It is this feature of the program which 
permits a minimum of Government reg- 
ulation and permits investments and 
loans of a risk nature. 

The spirit of the new legislation is per- 
haps best described by its principal au- 
thors. Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, who intro- 
duced the bill (S. 3651) in the Senate, 
told the Senate during debate on the bill 
that the purpose was to set up a pro- 
gram “that does no violence to free enter- 
prise, that does not raise the specter of 
Federal control of, and competition with, 
private business. Eventual private 
ownership is what is proposed here for 
the small-business investment com- 
panies.”’ 

Representative Wricnt PaTMAN, chair- 
man of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, who introduced the bill (H.R. 
10246) in the House of Representatives 
told the House that the legislation has 
two goals: 

First, the individual investment deci- 
sions should be made not by a Bureau in 
Washington, but by local businessmen 





who will be backing their decisions with 
substantial amounts of their own money, 
The second goal of the system is that 
it should provide for private capita} to 
come in and take over complete owner. 
ship and operations of the system. 
Senator SparKmMAN, chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, and g 
cosponsor of the Senate bill, told the 
Senate that the legislation is ‘similar to 
bills which he introduced in the 82d, 83q 
84th, and 85th Congresses, and that it 
has the same purpose and objective of 
his bills “namely, to establish privately 
owned and operated investment com. 
panies which would provide long-term 
loans and equity capital to small-business 
concerns. The time is long overdue for 
such legislation, andthe needs of small 
business have never been more pressing.” 
Representative JAmEs ROOSEVELT told 
the House that the legislation had not 
lost sight of the principles and guide- 
lines established in earlier bills which he 
had coauthored with Representative 
Patman, which were to—“assist free en. 
terprise to do the small-business finane. . 
ing job; not merely to set up or expand > 
a governmental bureau. Local investors 


will undoubtedly cooperate, and cooper. _ 


ate enthusiastically, if SBA provides 
prompt and dynamic leadership. I hope 
SBA will provide that leadership. It 
holds a large part of America’s future in 
its hand.” 


Senator Futsricut, chairman of the. 


Committee on Banking and C 
of the Senate, said the legislation “offers 


a way to help small-business concerns - 


to remain independent and to maintain 
the free economy so essential to our 
democratic Nation.” 

Representative Brent Spence, chair- 
man of the Committee,on Banking and 
Currency of the House, told the House 
that “if you want to open the door of 
opportunity to all who are willing to 
knock at it and to profit by it, you must 
preserve smal] business. The big insti- 
tution that is nationally known, that has 
a financial status, that attracts the in- 
vesting public to buy its debentures and 
obligations, has no trouble in acquiring 
this character of capital and reserves. 
The small-business man cannot get that 
support.” . 

e new program is not intended to res 
place the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s regular loan program. On the 
contrary, the 85th Congress enacted sev- 
eral important small-business measures, 
one of which was to make the SBA & 
permanent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The SBA legislation also 
raised the maximum loan which the SBA 
can make from $250,000 to $350,000. It 
is recognized that there will be a con- 


tinuing need for SBA lending of the type — 


previously available, to supplement 
services which the private banks 


other lending institutions supply in ex- | 


tending low-risk credit for short and 
in te periods. 

Nor is it intended that the new finane- . 
ing programs will compete with ae 
commercial banks. Commercial 
can, and do, make loans to small firms. 
But such loans are 
and intermediate te 
riods of less than 10 years. . And com 
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mercial bank loans must also involve 
very little risk. Commercial banks must 
necessarily limit their lending, for the 


most part, to loans of short terms and _ 


high security. Funds on which the banks 
operate are only a small \percentage 
paid-in capital, and a very large per- 
centage demand deposits. To obtain a 
sizable commercial bank loan, to run 
for a period of several years, a small firm 
must usually pledge tangible assets which 
would bring an amount more than ade- 
quate to cover the loan in a distress sale. 

In the hearings of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business of the House, the 
witness who appeared on behalf of the 
American Bankers Association said: 
“The banks, as this committee knows, are 
not set up, they are not capitalized, they 
are not organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding equity capital, and they are cer- 
tainly not organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding long-term loans. 


The Johnson-Patman Act also au- 
thorizes SBA to make loans to State de- 
velopment agencies. And it authorizes 
SBA to make loans under more restric- 
tive terms and conditions to both State 
and local development companies. 

The act authorizes $250 million to be 
appropriated for the entire new financ- 
ing program, which amount is to be 
operated as a revolving fund. In addi- 
tion, the act makes available to SBA 
$27.5 million for use in making grants to 
States, State agencies, colleges and uni- 
yersities for research and counseling re- 
lating to small-business concerns. 

As the legislation was originally intro- 
duced, it contained amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code intended to en- 
courage the new small-business invest- 
ment companies to invest in the stocks of 
small-business concerns, and to encour- 
age private investors to invest in these 
investment companies. Before passage, 
however, these tax provisions were trans- 
ferred to another bill (H. R. 8381) which 
created the Technical Amendments Act 
of 1958. This latter act, another impor- 
tant small-business measure passed by 
Congress in 1958, contains tax benefits 
for small business generally—not just for 
the new small-business investment com- 
panies. 

The 10 chapters which follow explain 
the ways by which small firms may par- 
ticipate in the new financing program. 
These chapters explain the ways in 
which new small-business investment 
companies may be formed, and how they 
will operate. They also explain how 
State and local development companies 
May obtain loans to assist in financing 
small-business concerns. They explain 
certain exemptions from the Securities 
and. Exchange Commission regulations 
which may be obtained by the small- 
business investment companies. - Funds 
available to SBA for making grants to 

agencies, colleges, and universities 
Tesearch and counseling on small- 
problems are also described. 

y, since the success of the new 
small-business . program de- 
pends in large part on necessary amend- 

- Ments to the Federal tax laws, there is a 
Separate chapter on the tax benefits for 
‘mall business, and for the new smali- 

investment companies, provided 
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by the Technical Amendments Act of 

1958. 

I. HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY MAY BE FORMED UNDER THE ACT 

To form an SBI company under the 
act, there are only five general require- 
ments which must be met. The SBI 
company must: 

First. Be formed to carry out the pur- 
pose of the act, which is to finance small- 
business concerns. 

Second. Have at least 10 members, or 
stockholders. 

Third. Have $300,000 of paid-in cap- 
ital and surplus, half of which may be 
obtained from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Fourth. Obtain a charter—or articles 
of incorporation—for the purpose of op- 
erating under the act. 

Fifth. Obtain the approval of the 
Small Business Administration. These 
requirements will be explained in the 
questions and answers below. 

1. Question. What is the purpose of an 
SBI company? 

Answer. To help small-business con- 
cerns raise capital. 

2. Question. How will it do this? 

Answer. By making loans directly, or 
by purchasing the debentures of the 
small-business concern. 

3. Question. Will an SBI company be 
owned by the Government? 

Answer. No. It will be owned and op- 
erated entirely by private citizens. 

4. Question. Will SBI companies be 
nonprofit enterprises? 

Answer. No. It is hoped that they 
will be profitable. There are special tax 
provisions to encourage profitmaking. 

5. Question. Who may form an SBI 
company? 

Answer. Any 10 or more people who 
can invest, altogether, $150,000 in the 
company. 

6. Question. Will an SBI company be 
limited to 10 stockholders? 

Answer. No. The act places no top 
limit on the number. There may be 
more at the beginning; and more may 
be added later. 

7. Question. Must the 10- people who 
form an SBI company all live in the 
community where it will operate? 

Answer. No. The act says nothing 
about this. However, the spirit of the 
act intends that the stockholders will 
usually live in the community. This is 
because local citizens are likely to be in 
the best position to judge the character 
and needs of the small-business concerns 
in their community. 

8. Question. When 10 people form an 
SBI company, may some of these be 
blood relatives or man and wife? 

Answer. Yes. The act places no re- 
strictions on this. 

9. Question. May two or more of the 
stockholders in an SBI company be in 
the same line of business? 

Answer. Yes. The act places no limit 
on this. 

10. Question. Must the stockholders 
all be in business? 

Answer. No. The act places no re- 
striction on this. It is hoped that, for 
the most part, the stockholders will be 
small-business people. Professional peo- 
ple, retired people and even people who 
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are active in big business may also be 
stockholders. 

11. Question. May an SBI company 
invest in or make loans to small business 
concerns outside the local community? 

Answer. The act places no restriction 
on this. The answer will depend upon 
how the charter of the SBI company is 
written. State laws may sometimes 
place restrictions, 

12. Question. Must an SBI company 
be incorporated? 

Answer. Yes. 

13. Question. Where may an SBI com- 
pany obtain a charter? 

Answer. Normally, from officials of the 
State where the principal office of the 
SBI company is to be located. In some 
cases, however, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration may grant a charter. 

14. Question. Under what circum- 
stances may SBA grant a charter? 

Answer. If an investment company 
cannot be chartered under the laws of 
the State, to operate in accordance with 
the purposes of the act, SBA may grant 
a charter. However, SBA’s authority to 
issue charters expires on June 30, 1961. 

15. Question. Does a State charter au- 
tomatically entitle an SBI company to 
operate under the act? 

Answer. No. The SBI company will 
have to obtain the approval of SBA. 

16. Question. What must be done to 
receive SBA’s approval to operate under 
the act? 

Answer. The articles of incorporation 
must be sent to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

17. Question. What must the articles 
of incorporation contain? 

Answer. They must give the name of 
the company, the location of its princi- 
pal office, the area or areas where it will 
operate, the amount and classes of its 
shares of- capital stock, and, in general 
terms, the objects for which the com- 
pany is formed. 

18. Question. May the articles of in- 
corporation contain other provisions? 

Answer. Yes. They may contain any 
other provisions which the company may 
see fit to adopt for the regulation of its 
business and the conduct of its affairs, 
as long as these are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the act. 

19. Question. May an SBI company’s 
articles of incorporation be amended at 
a future time? 

Answer. Yes, subject to the approval 
of the Small Business Administration. 

20. Question. What else is required to 
obtain SBA’s approval to operate an SBI 
company under the act? 

Answer. SBA must review to see that 
the articles of incorporation are in or- 
der. In deciding whether to give its 
approval, SBA must consider the need 
for the financing of small business con- 
cerns in the area, the general character 
of the proposed management of the SBI 
company and the number and volume of 
the operations of such companies pre- 
viously organized. 

21. Question. When SBA grants a 
charter, for how long is the charter 
good? 

Answer. Thirty years. The act pro- 
vides for SBA to renew the charter for 
additional 30-year periods. 
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22. Question. In what States can SBA 
issue charters? 

Answer. This is not yet known. The 
SBA Administrator will have to make a 
determination. So if you are interested 
in forming an SBI company you should 
write to the SBA Administrator in 
Washington, or consult a local lawyer, 
or both. 

Il HOW A SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 

COMPANY MAY BE FINANCED 

The act requires an SBI company, to 
begin operations, to have at least $300,- 
000 of paid-in capital; under the act the 
SBI company may receive funds in four 
ways, as follows: 

First. As part of its permanent capi- 
tal, the SBI company may obtain $150,- 
000 of Federal funds—no more and no 
less—by turning over subordinated de- 
bentures in that amount to SBA. Such 
$150,000 will be part of the SBI com- 
pany’s paid-in capital. 

Second. The SBI company may, in ad- 
dition, obtain loans from SBA—at the 
beginning of operations or later. The 
amount of such loans outstanding can- 
not exceed 50 percent of the SBI com- 
pany’s total paid-in capital and surplus. 

Third. At least $150,000 of paid-in 
capital must be obtained from private 
sources before the SBI company can be 
approved. The act places no limit on 
the amount of additional paid-in capital 
which the SBI company may raise from 
private sources. 

Fourth. The act places no limit of the 
amount of loans the SBI company may 
obtain from private sources. 

The following questions and answers 
will help in understanding these methods 
of financing: 

1. Question. How much money must 
an SBI company have to begin opera- 
tions under the act? 

Answer. $300,000 of paid-in capital. 

2. Question. What is meant by paid-in 
capital? 

Answer. Paid-in capital is the risk 
capital invested in the company. 

3. Question. How much of the SBI 
company’s paid-in capital must come 
from private sources? 

Answer. At least $150,000. 

4. Question. How much paid-in cap- 
ital may an SBI company obtain from 
SBA? 

Answer. $150,000. 

5. Question. Is the SBI company per- 
mitted to obtain more than $115,000 of 
paid-in capital from private sources? 

Answer. Yes. The act places no maxi- 
mum on the amount of capital that may 
be raised from private seurces. 

6. Question. May an SBI company ob- 
tain more than $150,000 of paid-in capi- 
tal from SBA? 

Answer. No. The act provides only for 
$150,000—no more and no less. How- 
ever, an SBI company may obtain cer- 
tain loans from SBA in addition to the 
$150,000 of paid-in capital obtained from 
SBA. 

7. Question. How does an SBI com- 
pany obtain paid-in capital from SBA? 

Answer. By issuing “subordinated de- 
benture bonds” to SBA in the amount of 
$150,000. 
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8. Question. How does an SBI com- 
pany obtain paid-in capital from private 
sources? 

_ Answer. By issuing common stock in 
the SBI company. 

9. Question. How is common stock in 
an SBI company defined? 

Answer. Just as common stock in any 
other company. A share of common 
stock is an ownership share in the com- 
pany. 

10. Question. Will the SBI company 
pay interest on its common stock? 

Answer. No. A. share of common 
stock entitles the owner to a share of 
the company’s profits, if any. 4 

11. Question. Will the capital received 
from SBA in exchange for subordinated 
debentures have to be repaid by any 
specified date? 

Answer. No. Funds received from 
these debentures are part of the paid-in 
capital of #fe SBI company. , 

12. Question. Will subordinate de- 
bentures issued to SBA be secured by 
any specific assets of the SBI company? 

Answer. No. They will have a claim 
on the SBI company’s general earning 
ability. But they will not contain a 
pledge of the tangible properties of the 
SBI company. 

13. Question. Will the SBI company 
have to pay SBA interest on capital re- 
ceived in exchange for its subordinated 
debentures? 

Answer. Yes. These debentures will 
specify the rate of interest and the dates 
when interest payments are to be made. 

14. Question. What rate of interest 
will be paid on the subordinated deben- 
tures issued to SBA? « 

Answer. SBA must issue, regulations 
fixing the rate of interest and the inter- 
est payment dates. 

15. Question. Can the SBI company 
buy back its subordinated debentures 
from SBA? 

Answer. Yes. It has the right to buy 
back these debentures at any time— 
by paying back the amount of capital 
received plus the accrued interest. 

16. Question. Why are the debenture 
bonds issued to SBA called subordinated 
debentures? 

Answer. Because in case an SBI com- 
pany is liquidated, these debentures have 
@ lower claim on the assets of the SBI 
company than the claims of some of the 
company’s other obligations. 

17. Question. What claim does the 
subordinated debentures have on the 
assets of the SBI company? 

Answer. In case an SBI company is 
liquidated, the subordinated debentures 
have a claim which comes just ahead 
of the claim of the common stock. Bor- 
rowed money, promissory notes, and 
other obligations and liabilities of the 
SBI company, including any outstand- 
ing loans from SBA, will have a higher 
claim on the company’s assets than the 
subordinated-debentures have. 

18. Question. Is SBA permitted to sell 
the subordinated debentures of an SBI 
company to a third party? 

Answer. Yes. These debentures are 
negotiable, which means they may be 
sold and resold. The purchaser, or 
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holder in due course, will have all the 
rights SBA had. git 

19. Question. May other institutions 
purchase stock issued by an SBI com. 
pany? \ 

Answer. Yes. The act does not ex. 
clude any institution or person. 
to make it easier for the SBI companies 
to raise capital from private sources, the 
act authorizes the national banks to 
purchase such stocks. In addition, the 
act authorizes purchase of such stock 
by State member-banks of the Federal] 
Reservé System and by FDIC-insured 
State banks where such purchases are 
not contrary to State law. : 

20. Question. To what extent may a 
bank-invest in the stock of SBI com- 
panies? 

Answer. The authority provided in the 
act limits the investment by a bank in 
such stocks to no more than 1 percent 
of the bank’s capital and surplus. 

21. Question. May. the SBI company 
obtain loans from SBA, in addition to 
the paid-in capital obtained from SBA? 

Answer. Yes. The Johnson-Patman 
Act authorizes funds from which SBA 
may make loans to SBI companies, 
SBA may also use these funds to pur- 
chase the obligations, such as debenture 
bonds and promissory notes, of SBI 
companies. 


22. Question. Under what terms and 


conditions may SBA make loans to an 
SBI company? 

Answer. The act authorizes SBA to fix 
the terms on which it will lend money 
and purchase obligations of SBI com- 
panies. The only limit is that at any 
one time, the borrowed capital from SBA 
cannot amount to more than 50 percent 
of the SBI company’s paid-in capital 
and surplus. 

23. Question. What interest rate must 
an SBI company pay on a loan from 
SBA? 

Answer. The act calls for SBA to issue 
regulations fixing the rate. . 

24. Question. In case SBA makes & 
loan to the SBI company, would such 
a loan have a higher claim on the assets 
of the company than other obligations 
or liabilities of the SBI company? 

Answer. This will depend entirely 
upon the terms of the contract entered 
into with SBA at the time of the loanis 
made. 

25. Question. May the SBI company 
borrow money from private sources? °* 

Answer. Yes. It may receive loans, 
issue promissory notes or debt obliga- 
tions.. The conditions, limitations, and 
terms may be fixed by regulations to be 
issued by the SBA. 


26. Question. If an SBI company raises 


$150,000 of capital from private sources, 
what is the maximum amount it may 
obtain from SBA? 

Answer. $300,000. SBA may purchase 
$150,000 in subordinated debentures; and 
$150,000 may be made up of loans oF 
purchases of other obligations of the 
SBI company. i 
iit, HOW A SMALL-BUSTNESS CONCERN MAY OB 

"TAIN EQUITY CAPITAL UNDER THE ACT 

Equity capital may be obtained, under 
the act, only through an SBI company: 
The main points are: 
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First. The’ SBI company must first 
chase “convertible” debentures of the 
small-business concern. The SBI com- 
may then exchange such converti- 
ple debentures for common stock of the 
small-business concern, at an exchange 
ratio based on the sound book value of 
the stock as determined at the time the 
convertible debentures are issued. 

Second. When the small-business con- 
cern obtains capital through sale of con- 
vertible debentures to the SBI company, 
the small-business concern must at the 
same time purchase stock in the SBI 
company, amounting to between 2 per- 
cent and 5 percent of the capital which 
the small-business concern receives from 
the sale of its convertible debentures. 
The Small Business Administration will 
issue regulations fixing the exact rate 
between 2 percent and 5 percent. 

Third. The amount of the SBI com- 

’s total investment (equity capital 
plus outstanding loans) in a single 
small-business concern must not be more 
than 20 percent of the SBI company’s 
paid-in capital and surplus. 

The following questions and answers 
will help to make clear the act’s provi- 
sions on this subject: 

1. Question. What is equity capital? 

Answer. Capital obtained by a busi- 
ness concern from the sale of its com- 
mon stock. 

2. Question. Why is it called “equity 
capital?” 

Answer Because the owner of the stock 
has an equity, or ownership share in the 
business concern, 

3. Question. Does the business firm 
have to repay the capital which it re- 
ceives from the buyers of its common 
stock? 

Answer. No. Buying common stock 
gives the purchaser an ownership claim 
on the assets of the business. 

4. Question. What responsibilities does 
the business concern have to its stock- 
holders? 

Answer. It has only a general obliga- 
tion to try to make profits, in which 
cases the stockholders share propor- 
tionately in the company’s dividends. 

5. Question. Can the business concern 


“buy back the stock it has issued? 


Answer. No, except in rare circum- 


6. Question. Does common stock pay 
the owner a specified rate of interest? 

Answer. No. Common stock does not 
call for the payment of interest; it calls 
for the owner to receive a certain share 
of whatever dividends the company may 


7. Question. To obtain equity capital 
wder the Johnson-Patman Act, must a 
small-business concern be incorporated? 

Answer. Yes. But unincorporated 
SMall-business concerns may obtain 
loans Sunder the act. See chapters V, VI, 


8. Question. How may a small-busi- 
o _ obtain equity capital under 


Answer. Only from an SBI company. 

9. Question. May an SBI company in- 
Yest in a small-business concern simply 
by purchasing the concern’s stock? 

Answer. No. To invest in a small- 
concern’s common stock, the 
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SBI company must first purchase ‘“‘con- 
vertible’ debentures of the small-busi- 
ness concern; after this it may exchange 
the convertible debentures for common 
stock. 

10. Question. What is a convertible 
debenture? 

Answer. In the act, these are called 
“debenture bonds.” This means that 
they must carry a specified rate of in- 
terest and have a specified maturity date. 

11. Question. What makes them “con- 
vertible”’? 

Answer. “Convertible” means that be- 
fore the bonds mature, the bondholder 
may choose to exchange his debentures 
for common stock in the company. 

12. Question. Who decides whether or 
not an SBI company may purchase con- 
vertible debentures in any particular 
small-business concern? 

Answer. The SBI company alone de- 
cides this. "The Small Business Ad- 
ministration will issue general regula- 
tions concerning the operations of the 
SBI companies, but SBA has no author- 
ity to interfere in the individual invest- 
ment decisions of the SBI company. 

13. Question. When must the deben- 
ture bonds be paid off? 

Answer. The act places no maximum 
time for these bonds. It does, however, 
require that the SBI company obtain 
SBA’s approval of its debenture bond 
program. 

14. Question. What interest rate will 
the small-business concern have to pay 
on its debenture bonds? 

Answer. The act places no limitation 
on this, except here again this is one of 
the items in the SBI company’s program 
for which.it must obtain the general ap- 
proval of SBA, 

15. Question. May the debenture bonds 
be paid off before they are due? 

Answer. Yes. The small-business con- 
cern has a right, upon 3 months’ notice, 
to repay any or all of its bonds on any 
interest payment date. 

16. Question. Who decides whether or 
not convertible debentures will be ex- 
changed for common stock in the small- 
business concern? 

Answer. Under the act, the SBI com- 
pany has the option. The small-business 
concern has no such option. 

17. Question. Under the act, may the 
SBI company and the small-business 
concern have an understanding or a 
contract at the time convertible deben- 
tures are issued calling for these deben- 
tures to be converted into eommon 
stock? 

Answer. Yes. There is nothing in the 


‘act which prohibits such an agreement 


being made at any time. 

18. Question. Must the debenture bonds 
be converted into common stock? 

Answer. No. The SBI company, or the 
holder in due course, has the option. 

19. Qu . What is meant by the 
“holder in due course?” 

Answer. This is a person who has 
purchased the debenture bonds, or 
otherwise acquired them in a legal way. 
The SBI company has the right to sell 
these bonds; and the purchasers may in 
turn resell them. 

20. Question. How many shares of 
common stock of the small-business con- 
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cern can be exchanged for the small- 

business concern’s convertible deben- 

tures? 

Answer. The exchange rate will be 
fixed at the time the convertible deben- 
tures are issued. This wll be based on 
the “sound book value” of the small- 
business concern’s stock as determined 
at the time the debentures are issued. 

21. Question. May a small-business 
concern which already has debts or ob- 
ligations outstanding obtain equity capi- 
tal from an SBI company? 

Answer. Yes. But the SBI company 
may require such a concern first to re- 
finance any or all of its indebtedness, 
so that all of the concern’s debt is held 
by the SBI company. 

22. Question. May a small-business 
concern obtain other loans or issue other 
obligations after it obtains equity capi- 
tal from an SBI company? 

Answer. No. The small-business con- 
cern must agree that it will not incur 
any future debt without the approval 
of the SBI company, which must be 
given the first opportunity to finance 
such new debt. SBA may provide for 
certain minor exceptions. 

Iv. HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERN MAY OB- 
TAIN LONG-TERM LOANS FROM SMALL-BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
The act authorizes SBI companies to 

make loans to both incorporated and 

unincorporated small-business concerns. 

The main points are: 

First. Such loans must be of “such 
sound value, or so secured, as reasonably 
to assure repayment.” 

Second. Such loans may be made for 
terms up to 20 years, and the SBI com- 
pany may extend the term up to another 
10 years if such extension will aid in 
orderly liquidation of the loan. 

Third. Such loans may be made 
either directly by the SBI company, or 
in participation with the lending insti- 
tutions. 

Fourth. The amount which an SBI 
company may have outstanding to a 
single small-business concern may not 
be more than 20 percent of the SBI 
company’s paid-in capital and surplus— 
except with the approval of SBA. 
(Amount outstanding includes both 
loans and stock investments.) 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. What is a small-business 
concern? 

Answer. The Johnson-Patman. Act 
specifies that the same definitions which 
SBA makes for its regular loan program 
under the authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, will also apply to the 
new act. 

2. Question. May partnership firms 
and single-proprietorship firms obtain 
loans from an SBI company? 

Answer. Yes, and small corporations 
may also obtain such loans. 

3. Question. Must a small-business 
concern put up security to obtain a loan 
from an SBI company? 

Answer. Not. necessarily. ‘The loan 
must be “of such sound value, or so se- 
cured, as reasonably to assure repay- 
ment.” This means that if the small- 
business concern has good management 
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and good earning prospects, the SBI 
company need not require security. 

4. Question. For what purposes may 
an SBI company make loans to small- 
business concerns? 

Answer. Any good business purpose. 
The act states “to provide such concerns 
with funds needed for sound financing, 
growth, modernization, and expansion.” 

5. Question. Can loan funds obtained 
from an SBI company be used for work- 
ing capital? 

Answer. This depends upon the 
agreement reached between the small- 
business concern and the SBI company. 
The act permits it. 

6. Question. May an SBI company 
make a loan in participation with other 
lending institutions? 

Answer. Yes. The SBI company may 
make a loan where it puts up part of 
the money and one or more banks or 
other lending institutions put up the 
other part. This may be done on either 
an “immediate” or a “deferred” basis. 

7. Question. What is meant by “im- 
mediate” participation? 

Answer. This is where the SBI com- 
pany puts up its part of the money at 
the time the loan is made. 

8. Question. What is meant by “de- 
ferred” participation? 

Answer. This is where the other lend- 
ing institution puts up all of the money, 
but the SBI company agrees it will put 
up some specified part at a later time— 
if called upon to do so. 

9. Question. May an SBI company 
“suarantee” 100 percent of a deferred 
participation loan? 

Answer. No. The act says an SBI 
company cannot agree to put up more 
than 90 percent of a loan made on a 
deferred participation basis. 

10. Question. What is the maximum 
loan that an SBI company can make to 
a single small-business concern? 

Answer. There is no special maximum 
for loans by themselves. But an SBI 
company cannot tie up more than 20 
percent of its own paid-in capital and 
surplus in any single small-business con- 
cern without SBA’s consent. 

11. Question. Exactly what is included 
in this maximum amount? 

Answer. This amount must include 
loans, convertible debentures, stock ac- 
quired through convertible debentures, 
and all other obligations of the small- 
business concern held by the SBI com- 
pany. , 

12. Question. May SBI companies 
make loans to new small-business con- 
cerns? 

Answer. Yes. New concerns may be 
formed with the help of SBI loans. 

13. Question. What interest rate will 
small-business concerns pay on loans 
from SBI companies? 

Answer. The act does not specify, but 
it does require SBA to set the maximum 
rate. Where SBI companies make loans 
in participation with other institutions, 
this maximum will apply only to the 
SBI company’s share of the loan. 

Vv. HOW A STATE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY MAY 

OBTAIN UNSECURED LOANS UNDER THE ACT 


The act—section 501—authorizes SBA 
to make loans to State development 
companies to “assist in carrying out the 
purposes of the act.” State develop- 
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ment companies are those which have 
been chartered by a number of the 
States to foster industrial development. 
State development companies chartered 
after passage of the act will also be 
eligible. The main features of the au- 
thority are: 

First. Any funds SBA advances to a’ 
State development company must be in 
exchange for obligations of the com- 
pany, containing an interest rate and 
such other terms as SBA may fix. 

Second. The funds need not be se- 
cured by anything more than the gen- 
eral obligation of the State development 
company. 

Third. The total amount of obliga- 
tions which SBA may hold at any one 
time may not exceed the total amount 
of funds borrowed by the State develop- 
ment company from all other sources. . 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. For what purpose may 
SBA make loans to State development 
companies? 

Answer. Such loans must be for the 
purpose of financing small-business con- 
cerns. 

2. Question. Can SBA make loans to 
a State development company if that 
company engages also in other activities 
besides financing small-business con- 
cerns? 

Answer. Yes. SBA may make such 
loans without regard to the kind of use 
or investment which the State develop- 
ment company makes of funds which 
it obtains from other sources. 

3. Question. What security must a 
State development company offer in or- 
der to obtain a loan from SBA? 

Answer. It need not offer any security 
more than its general obligation to re- 
pay. 

4. Question. What claim on the assets 
of a State development company may 
SBA accept as security? 

Answer. The act requires that funds 
lent by SBA have as high a priority as 
funds obtained by the State develop- 
ment company from any source after 
date of enactment of this act. This does 
not apply to funds borrowed by the 

-State development company before the 
act was passed. 

5. Question. What is the maximum 
loan SBA can make to a State develop- 
ment company? 

Answer. There is no limit, except that 
a State development company cannot 
have outstanding from SBA an amount 
greater than the amount which that 
State development company has bor- 
rowed from all other sources combined. 

6. Question. Does the amount of 
paid-in capital in a State development 
company determine the maximum loan 
which the company may obtain from 
SBA? 

Answer. No. The limitation in the 
act refers to. the amount which the 
State development company has “bor- 
rowed” from all other sources. 

7. Question. What_is the maximum 
term of a loan which SBA may make to 
a State development company? 

Answer. The act specifies no maxi- 
mum number of years. 

8. Question. What is the maximum 
interest rate which a State development 
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company will have to pay on an SBA 

loan? = 

Answer. SBA will determine; the act 
states no maximum. 

VI. HOW SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS MAY op. 
TAIN SECURED LOANS THROUGH STATE AND 
LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 
The act—section 502—authorizes SBA 

to make secured loans to both State 

and local development companies where 
the proceeds of the loan are to be used 
solely to assist one or more identifiable 
small-business concerns in certain ways, 

The term “local development company” 

is not defined, and any local organiza. 

tion may qualify if it meets standards 
set by SBA. The main points are: 

First. The proceeds of the loan must 
be used solely to assist identifiable 
small-business concerns for a sound 
business purpose approved by SBA, 

Second. The proceeds of the loan can 
be used only for plant construction, con. 
version or expansion, including the ac- 
quisition of land. 

Third. Such-loans must be so secured 
as reasonably to assure repayment. 

Fourth. The maximum loan is $250,- 
000 for each identifiable small-business 
concern; and the loan may be made in 
participation with other lending insti- 
tutions. 

Fifth. Such Ioans can be made for 
periods of no more than 10 years, plus 
estimated construction time, except that 
SBA may renew the loan for periods up 
to 10 years, if such renewal will aid the 
orderly liquidation of the loan. 

Sixth. SBA cannot make such loans > 
to any local development company after 
June 30, 1961, but can continue making 
such loans to State development com- 
panies. 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

_1. Question. How is a small-business 
concern defined for purposes of a loan 
which may be made through a State or 
local development company? 

Answer. The same as for SBA’s regu- 
lar loan program. : 

2. Question. How are State and local 
development companies defined for pur- 
poses of such loans? 

Answer. The act gives no definition, 
because it was intended that any State 
or local development company whose 
purpose is to foster industrial develop- 
ment in the State or locality may qualify 
if it meets the standards to be issued 
by SBA. 

3. Question. For what purpose can 
SBA make State and local development 
loans? 

Answer. The proceeds of the loan 
must be used to construct, convert, oF 
expand a plant, and some of the pro- 
ceeds may also be used to acquire land 
needed for the project. 

4. Question. May SBA make loans for 
plant construction, conversion, or expan- 
sion regardless of the size of the business 
or the plans for using the plant? : 

Answer. No. It must be to assist. one 
or more small-business concerns in & 
sound business purpose approved by 
SBA. 

5. Question. Can SBA make loans of 

this type without security? 

Answer. No. The act requires that 


the loan be so secured as reasonably to . 
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assure repayment. This means there 
must be a pledge of specific tangible as- 


ts. 

* Question. How does the security for 
a loan under this section of the act— 
section 502—differ from the security on 
which SBA may make a loan to State 
development companies only, as dis- 
cussed in chapter V? 

Answer. The unsecured loans which 
SBA may make to State development 
companies discussed in chapter V must 
be of such sound value that repayment 
js reasonably assured. This does not 
necessarily require the pledge of specific 
tangible assets. 

7. Question. What is the largest loan 
SBA can make to a single State or local 
development compnay? 

Answer. $250,000 for each separate 
small-business concern that is involved 
in the project. 

8, Question. Why may more than one 
small-business concern be involved in a 
single plant construction, conversion, or 
expansion? 

Answer. Because sometimes several 
small-business concerns wish to pool 
their resources to build a plant, or to 
convert a plant building, which is large 
enough to accommodate the several 
firms. Congress recognized this in 1956 
when it amended the Small Business Act 
so as to authorize SBA “to make pool 
loans’—Public Law 85-536, 85th Con- 
gress, section 7 (a) (5). Pool loans 
which can also be made under the new 
act allow SBA to make a loan to a cor- 
poration formed by a group of small- 
business concerns in an amount up to 
$250,000 for each small-business concern 
forming the corporation. The proceeds 
of such loans, however, must be used for 
the purpose of obtaining for the use 
of the small-business concerns raw ma- 
terials, equipment, inventories, supplies 
or for establishing facilities to carry out 
any of these purposes. 

9. Question. What is the maximum 
number of small-business concerns that 
may participate in a pool loan? 

Answer. There is no maximum num- 


10. Question. What is the maximum 
amount which can be lent to a State or 
local development company on a se- 
cured loan? 

Answer. There is no limit, except the 
limit of $250,000 for each identifiable 
small-business concern to be assisted. 


For instance, if 10 small-business con- 


cerns participate, the amount of the loan 
May be $250,000 for each, or $2,500,000. 

ll, Question. Must the small-business 
concerns that are to be assisted own the 
Plant, or become owners of the plant, for 
ay loans may be made under the new 


Answer. No. These small-business 
concerns may only rent the plant or use 
it under some other terms. It is ex- 
pected that either the local development 
company or the small-business concerns 

ves will usually own the plant, 
but the act does not require this. 

12. Question. May loans made to State 
and local development companies be 
made by SBA in participation with banks 
and other lending institutions? 
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Answer. Yes. SBA may make such 
loans either on an immediate or a de- 
ferred participation basis. In the case 
of “deferred” participation, SBA cannot 
guarantee more than 90 percent of the 
original amount of the loan. 

13. Question. In the case of a partici- 
pation loan, do the funds applied by the 
bank or other lending institution count 
against the loan limit of $250,000 per 
small-business concern? 

Answer. No. Only the amount which 
SBA lends, or is committed to lend under 
a deferred participation agreement, 
counts against the maximum. 

14. Question. In participation loans, 
may the funds supplied by the bank or 
other lending institution be used for 
working capital rather than for plant 
construction, conversion, or expansion? 

A. No. These loans can be made only 
for the purpose which has been specified. 
However, the bank or other lending in- 
stitution is free to make a separate loan 
to supply working capital. 

.15. Question. What interest rate must 
be paid on SBA loans to State and local 
development companies? 

Answer. The interest rate will be fixed 
by regulations to be issued by SBA. 

16. Question. For what period of years 
may State and local development com- 
pany loans be made? 

Answer. For any period up to 10 years. 
In addition, SBA may extend or renew 
these loans for periods up to another 10 
years, if this will aid in the orderly liqui- 
dation of a loan. 

VII. HOW THE TAX BENEFITS PROVIDED BY THE 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1958 APPLY 
TO SMALL BUSINESS AND SMALL-BUSINESS IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES 
As originally introduced, the bills to 

create the Small Business Investment 

Act of 1958 (S. 3651 and H. R. 12064) 

contained important amendments to the 

Federal tax laws which were intended to 

encourage investment in the new SBI 

companies and to encourage SBI com- 
panies to invest in the stocks of small- 
business concerns. Before the legisla- 
tion was finally passed, these tax provi- 
sions were transferred to another bill 

(H. R. 8381), which became the Techni- 

cal Amendments Act of 1958. 

The Technical Amendments Act of 
1958 is another important small-busi- 
ness enactment by Congress in 1958. It 
contains tax benefits for small business 
generally—not just SBI companies. The 
most important benefits for small-busi- 
ness firms generally are these: 

(a) Small firms may write off, for tax 
purposes, 20 percent of the cost of tangi- 
ble personal property (machinery, equip- 
ment, etc.) used in the trade or business, 
in the year of purchase; this applies to 
purchases of “used” as well as. “new” 
equipment; the new 20-percent writeoff 
in the first year is in addition to the nor- 
mal depreciation allowance that may be 
charged off in the first year; it is a 
speedup depreciation privilege, not a 
“tax forgiveness,” and if taken will re- 
duce the normal depreciation available 
in later years. It applies to both in- 
corporated and unincorporated firms; it 
can be applied only to the first $10,000 
of invéstment in the year, or $20,000 in 
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case of a joint return; the property must 
have a useful life of 6 years or more; 
and the property must have been ac- 
quired after December 31, 19577. 

(b) Individuals and corporations who 
invest in the stock of small firms and 
suffer a loss on that stock may, for tax 
purposes, treat such a loss as an ordi- 
nary loss rather than as a capital loss; 
but investors who enjoy a capital gain 
may still treat it as a capital gain. How- 
ever, the ordinary loss applies only to 
new stock purchased from the small- 
business concern, not to stock purchased 
from others. . 

(c) A net operating loss for any tax- 
able year ending after December 31, 
1957, may be carried back and deducted 
against income for 3 years previous, in- 
stead of only the 2 preceding taxable 
years. 

(d) Corporations may have a $100,000 
credit, instead of a $60,000 credit, for 
determining the special surtax on ac- 
cumulated earnings. 

(e) Estate taxes may be postponed and 
paid in 10 annual installments, where the 
estate is largely an interest in a closely 
held business, by paying an interest 
charge of 4 percent. 

(f) Small corporations having no more 
than 10 stockholders, and deriving their 
income mostly from trade or industry, 
may elect to be excused from paying the 
corporate income tax, in which case 
undistributed income, or losses, would be 
included in the individual tax returns 
of the stockholders. 

The benefits which apply to SBI com- 
panies, and to investors in SBI com- 
panies are as follows: 

First. Dividends which the SBI com- 
pany receives on stocks of small-business 
concerns are 100 percent exempt from 
the corporate income tax. The normal 
rule for corporations is that dividends 
received on stocks of other corporations 
are only 85 percent exempt, 

Second. Investors, both individuals 
and corporations, in the stock of an SBI 
company who suffer a loss on that stock 
may take an ordinary-loss deduction, 
rather than as a capital-loss deduction. 

Third. The SBI company that suffers 
a loss on its investment in convertible 
debentures or in the stock of a small- 
business concern may take an ordinary- 
loss deduction rather than a capital-loss 
deduction. 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details. 

1. Question. Does the new “speed-up” 
depreciation apply only to corporations? 

Answer. No. Individuals who receive 
income from business partnerships or 
sole proprietorships may take deductions 
for this on their individual income tax 
returns. 

2. Question. Can the new “speed-up” 
depreciation be used for buildings? 

Answer: No. It can be used only for 
tangible personal property. This means 
machinery and equipment of all kinds 
used in the business. 

3. Question. Can retail stores use the 
new “speed-up” depreciation? 

Answer. Yes. Cash registers, refrig- 
erators, counters, air conditioners— 
things of that kind are eligible, if they are 
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expected to have a useful life of 6 years or 
more. 

4. Question. What is the maximum 
amount of the new speed-up depreciation 
that may be charged off for machinery or 
equipment in the year when the.pur- 
chase is made? 

Answer. Twenty percent of the cost, 
but no more than $10,000 in case of an in- 
dividual income tax return, and $20,000 
in case of a joint return. 

5. Question. Can the new 20-percent 
depreciation be deducted in the first year 
in addition to the amount of the depre- 
ciation normally allowed for the first 
year? 

Answer. Yes. 

6. Question. If the new speed-up de- 
preciation is used in the first year, what 
depreciation rate may be used in the sec- 
ond year? 

Answer. Only the normal rate which 
would have applied if the new speed-up 
depreciation privilege had not been used. 

7. Question. Is the new speedup de- 
preciation privilege a “tax forgiveness’? 

Answer. No. Whatever depreciation 
is taken in the first year must be sub- 
tracted from the amount which could 
have been taken in later years. 

8. Question. Is there any new speedup 
depreciation for the second year after 
the machinery or equipment is pur- 
chased? g ; 

Answer. No. After the first year only 
the normal depreciation rate previously 
provided in the law can be taken. 

9. Question. When an investor suffers 
a loss on an investment, what is the ad- 
vantage of taking an ordinary loss 
rather than a capital loss? 

Answer. An ordinary loss means that 
you can deduct it from the amount of 
the income on which the income tax 
must be paid. A capital loss means that 
you can use the loss only to offset a capi- 
tal gain. 

10. Question. Can an ordinary loss be 
taken in case of a loss on the stock of 
any small-business concern? 

Answer. No. The taxpayer must have 
bought the stock from the small-business 
concern and under a corporate plan 
adopted after June 30, 1958. The stock 
must be among the first $500,000 of capi- 
tal raised by the corporation after 
June 30, 1958, and the paid-in capital 
plus surplus of the corporation must not 
exceed $1 million. 

11. Question. What is the maximum 
amount of ordinary-loss deduction which 
a taxpayer may take for losses suffered 
on the stock of small-business concerns? 

Answer. $25,000 in the case of an indi- 
vidual return, or $50,000 in the case of a 
joint return. 

12. Question. What is the advantage 
of being able to carry net operating loss 
back for 3 years, instead of only for 2 
years? 

Answer. This increases the chances 
that a firm which suffers a loss can ob- 
tain an immediate refund—of taxes paid 
in earlier years. 

13. Question. May an operating loss 
incurred in 1958 be carried back for 3 
years? 

Answer. Yes. The new 3-year carry- 
back provision is available for any tax- 
able year ending after December 31, 1957. 






14. Question. What is the advantage 
of having a $100,000 credit, instead of a 
$60,000 credit, for determining the spe- 
cial surtax on the accumulated earnings? 

Answer. This means that corporations 
may hold a larger amount of accumu- 
lated earnings without having to prove 
that the funds are needed in the business. 
The increased amount of the credit bene- 
fits smaller corgorations more than 
larger corporations. 

15. Question. What is the purpose of 
allowing a postponement of the estate 
tax where the estate consists largely of 
an interest in a closely held business? 

Answer. Sometimes a family is forced 
to sell a small-family business—usually 
to a larger firm in order to raise money 
to pay the estate tax. 

16. Question. Must an SBI company 
pay any. corporate income tax on divi- 
dends received from stocks held in small- 
business concerns? 

Answer. No. Such dividends are 100 
percent tax exempt. 

17. Question. Will interest payments 
received by an SBI company on converti- 
ble debentures of small-business con- 
cerns be subject to the Federal income 
tax? 

Answer. Yes. The new law exempts 
dividend payments, but not interest pay- 
ments. But of course the concern mak- 
ing the interest payments may deduct 
them as a business cost. 

18. Question. May SBI companies 
treat any loss they suffer on investments 
in stocks in small-business concerns as 
an ordinary-loss deduction? 

Answer. Yes. Such losses may occur 
only when the SBI company sells the 
stock or a small-business concern is 
liquidated. 

19. Question. May an SBI company 
treat as an ordinary-loss deduction any 
losses it may suffer on convertible deben- 
tures of small-business concerns? 

Answer. Yes; the new act gives these 
benefits for convertible debentures also. 

20. Question. May both corporate and 
individual investors take an ordinary- 
loss deduction for losses suffered on 
stocks in SBI companies? 

Answer. Yes. 

VIII. HOW SMALL-BUSINESS INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES MAY OBTAIN EXEMPTIONS FROM THE 
SECURITIES ACT OF 1933, THE TRUST INDEN- 
TURE ACT OF 1939, AND THE INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY ACT OF 1940 


To make it easier to form and operate 
small business investment companies, the 
act—section 307—authorizes the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to exempt 
the SBI companies from the registration 
requirements of the Securities. Act of 
1933 and the Trust Indenture Act of 1939. 
In addition, the act gives SBI companies 
an outright exemption from section 18 
(A) and (B) of paragraph 1 of the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. The 
main features are as follows: 

First. The Securities Act of 1933 re- 
quires a corporation to file a registration 
and comply with certain other SEC reg- 
ulations when it makes a public offering 
of securities—including stocks, bonds, 
and other securities—exceeding $300,000 
in any l year. In addition, this agt gen- 
erally requires the company issuing less 
than $300,000 of securities to notify the 
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regional office of the SEC and to file g 
copy of its offering circular. 

The new act authorizes the SEC to 
exempt offerings of SBI companies from 
either or both of these requirements, 

Second. The Trust Indenture Act of 


1939 makes certain requirements for ; 


companies issuing bonds, notes, and 
other debt securities to provide a trus- 
tee to protect the rights and interests of 
the purchasers of such securities and to 
comply with other provisions of the act 
and SEC regulations. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 authorizes the SEC to exempt SBI 
companits from these requirements 
where the SEC finds that the require- 
ments are not necessary in the public 
interest and for the protection of in- 
vestors. 

The Trust Indenture Act of 1939 aj- 
ready exempts offerings of not more 
than $250,000 made during 12 consecu- 
tive months where the debt security is 
not issued under an indenture, and it 
exempts offerings of $1 million or less 
in 36 consecutive months when they are 
issued under an indenture which limits 
the total securities outstanding to $1 
million. 

The SEC may issue special regulations 
providing for the exemption of SBI com- 
panies which might otherwise come 
under the first two acts—the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939. 

Third. Section 18 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940—title 15, United 
States Code, sections 80a—18—forbids a 
“registered closed-end” investment com- 
pany to issue debt securities unless it has 
assets to cover at least 300 percent of 
such securities, and it also sets out pro- 
hibitions against paying stock dividends 
under certain conditions. 

The new act exempts SBI companies 
from these provisions of law. 

Ix. HOW UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND RESEARCH 
GROUPS MAY OBTAIN GRANTS FOR SMALL-BUSI- 
NESS RESEARCH 
The act—section 602—transfers from 

the Federal Reserve banks the funds re- 

maining in the Federal Reserve's 13 (b) 

authority—approximately $27.5 million— 

and makes these funds available to the 

Small Business Administration to be used 

in making grants for small-business 

studies, research, and counseling. The 
main features of SBA’s authority to make 
such grants are: ‘ 

First. The grants are to be made to 
States, State agencies, State development 
companies, colleges, and universities. 

Second. The grants must be used for 
studies, research or counseling relating 
to managing, financing or operating 
small-business toncerns. 

Third. No more than one grant can be 
made in any one State in any 1 year; 
and no single grant may exceed $40,000. 

Applications for grants should be 
made to the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

X.—HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERN is 

DEFINED 

The Small Business Act of 1953, 25 
amended, defines a small-business con- 
cern as one which is “independently 
owned and operated and which is not 
dominant in its field of operation.” 
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And that act places on the Small Busi- 
ness Administration the duty of making 
more precise definitions for the various 
industries er lines of businesses. 

The Johnson-Patman Act specifies 
that the term “small-business concern” 
shall have the same meaning as in the 
SBA Act. This means that whatever def- 
jnitions the SBA has in effect for its reg- 
ylar loan program will also apply to the 
new program. According to A regu- 
lations in effect on August 15, 1958, thre 
definitions were generally as follows: 

Retail and service trade firms: Most 
of these are small if their annual gross 
sales are $1 million or less. 

Wholesale firms: Most of these are 
small if their sales are under $5 million. 

Manufacturing firms are small if they. 
employ 250 workers or less, and are large 
if they employ more than 1,000 workers, 
If in between 250 and 1,000 workers, the 
definition depends upon the kind of in- 
dustry. 

SBA has more exact definitions for 
specific industries. If you cannot be sure 
whether your firm qualifies as small by 
the general definitions above, write to the 
nearest regional or branch office of the 
Small Business Administration, or to the 
Small Business Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C. SBA has authority to ex- 
pand these definitions, so they change 
from time to time. 





Boating Regulations and the Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members, views’ that I have received 
from a number of my constituents re- 
garding the regulations that have been 
adopted by the Coast Guard pursuant to 
Public Law 519 of the 84th Congress— 
CG-249, 46 CFR 7949-7980—asking that 
these regulations be suspended. 

Public Law 519 was approved May 10, 
1956, and authorized by the Coast Guard 
to provide certain regulations to carry 
out the purposes of the act. After sev- 
eral revisions, the regulations became ef- 
fective as of June 1, 1958. Notices were 
sent out by the Coast Guard suggesting 
that all boatowners require an inspec- 

Following this inspection, the 
Coast Guard wrote letters to the boat- 
Owners indicating numerous changes in 
the boat and addition of equipment to 
& the vessel within the requirements 
of CG-249. I have been advised by some 
of my constituents that the letters they 
listed in some instances more 
than 40 deficiencies found by the Coast 
Guard inspector on boats which have 
Proven their seaworthiness by safe and 
it service. Also, in many instances, 
‘ompliance with the regulations will ex- 
teed the sum of $5,000 per boat. 
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In view of the high taxes and over- 
head costs, the highly competitive char- 
acter of the business which is seasonal in 
many areas, I am advised it is difficult 
for the boat industry te meet the re- 
quirements laid down in the regulations. 
Furthermore, it has been stated that 
some of the ifems required to be installed 
are not available. 

Hearings were held in the Senate on 
these regulations on March 19, 1958, and 
the report of that hearing states: 

The end result of the undefined and am- 
biguous regulations might be unjust enforce- 
ment, possible disrespect for the law and the 
administering agency, uncertainty, resent- 
ment, and anxiety—none of which aid the 
cause of safety. 


Reading further, on page 58 of the 
Senate report: 

Even the most casual reviewer of the re- 
vised CG-249 must admit that many of the 
regulations are lengthy. confusing, and sub- 
ject to more than one interpretation. 


The members of the industry who have 
contacted me have asked that we express 
our concern to the Coast Guard so that 
these regulations may be postponed in 
their effective date until October 1, 1958, 
allowing time for revision in the regula- 
tions. 





Justice in Government Contracts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED» 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to commend to my colleagues atten- 
tion to an article in Aeronautical Pro- 
curement magazine by Allen M. Smythe. 
During my service in the Congress, I 
have had many occasions to consider 
decisions of various administrative agen- 
cies. I am a member of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee and as such have been 
conscious of their problem. Many times 
I have had the feeling that the various 
administrative agencies have been arbi- 
trary in their decisions regarding the 
small businesses which do not have the 
resources that the larger corporations 
have. In my own view, I know of at 
least one growing industry in my own 
district where an arbitrary decision of 
an administrative agency did much to 
force it into bankruptcy. 

This article refers to a decision of the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- 
peals, with which I happen to be famil- 
iar. Although the’ decision involves a 
large corporation, Borg-Warner, it is my 
idea of how the Government should treat 
all contractors and subcontractors. Mr. 
Justice Holmes once said that “when one 
deals with the Government, he should 
turn square corners.” I believe in that. 
On the other hand, I believe in the motto 
on the Department of Justice Building, 
somewhat to the effect that ‘““‘The United 
States always wins a case when Justice 
is done to one of its citizens.” 
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This article refers to a case before the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- 
peals, ASBCA No. 3418—58-2 BCA sec- 
tion 1836—May 27, 1958, which involves 
@ rather novel contract problem. The 
decision is unique and far reaching. 
However, it does demonstrate that at 
least before the Armed Services Board of 
Contract Appeals, the citizen can receive 
fair consideration even though it ing 
volves a large amount against one of the 
services. 





Aid for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include copy of my 
newsletter Keenotes which was released 
today. 





KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


After several years of evading the -issue, 
Congress has finally gotten around to pass- 
ing urgently needed legislation to aid and 
assist small business. 

Unfortunately, the question of tax relief 
for the Nation’s 4 million smail-business 
firms and a system of making the right kind 
of capital available had become a political 
football. Both political parties spoke ap- 
provingly of the problems of small business 
but when it came to facing up to needs of 
this important segment of our economy, 
words were louder than deeds. 

I am pleased that this year action was 
taken. Tax relief was voted and a coop- 
erative plan for providing long-term capital 
was spelled out by law. I am hopeful the 
program can stem the rising tide of bank- 
ruptcy for small business and help the 
smaller concerns compete on a more even 
basis with the giant corporations. 

On taxes, Congress provided faster tax 
writeoffs on new equipment the first year 
after its purchase; extension from 2 to 3 
years the period for which a loss may be 
carried back and applied against previous 
income to gain a retroactive tax refund; 
10 years instead of 15 months in which to 
pay estate taxes on a business held by a 
few persons; an increase from $60,000 to 
$100,000 on the amount of earnings that 
may be retained, instead of being distrib- 
uted, without stiff tax charges. 

These new tax provisions should be of 
substantial assistance to small business. 
The longer period for paying eState taxes, 
for example, will enable families to retain 
a business instead of being forced to sell it 
to raise enough money to pay this particu- 
lar tax. This change in itself should save 
many small-business firms each year. 

- As for credit, the Small Business Admin- 
istration has been given $250 million in loan 
authority to furnish long-term equity capi- 
tal to small business. The funds will not go 
directly to individual businesses but to in- 
vestment companies which will funnel long- 
term capital to small companies unable to 
obtain the needed financing elsewhere. 
Small Business Administration requires that 
these privately owned and organized invest- 
ment companies put up a substantial share 
of the money. 

In addition, Congress also made the Small 
Business Administration a permanent 
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agency, raised from $250,000 to $350,000 the 
ceiling on individual loans by the agency 
itself and lowered the interest rate from 6 
to 5% percent. 

I enthusiastically supported all of these 
bills, some of which passed in the closing 
days.of the session. Congress should be con- 
cerned with small business. Progperous 
small businesses give to the national econ- 
omy a buoyancy and a sound foundation 
which large concerns cannot provide by them- 
selves. The absorption of small businesses 
by large concerns is an alarming trend. 

What Congress has done is to equalize the 
competition between large and small busi- 
messes. Large corporations have never had 
any difficulty in obtaining venture capital 
from banks, usually at preferred rates of 
interest. Also, tax laws have given the larger 
companies a break over the small firms. 

And the bill is designed for genuinely 
small business, too. Small business is de- 
fined as follows: A wholesaler with annual 
sales of less than $5 million; a retailer or 
dealer in services with a volume of less than 
$1 million; a construction company whose 
annual receipts for the last 3 years has been 
less than $5 million; manufacturers with 250 
or fewer employees. 

Under these rules, tax benefits and credit 
will go to those firms which Congress in- 
tended should have them. 





Peoples’ Capitalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for the RECorpD a very 
excellent editorial from the Poughkeep- 
sie New Yorker, entitled “Sharing Risks 
and Rewards”: 

SHARING RISKS AND REWARDS 

Who owns the corporations of this coun- 
try? 

The butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stickmaker own them. In other words, mod- 
ern American capitalists come from all walks 
of life. 

Take, for instance, a report concerning the 
stockholders of one of our leading manufac- 
turing corporations. About half a million 
people own shares in it. One is a school- 
teacher. Another is a grocery boy. Another 
is a girl newspaper reporter. Another is a 
welder. Another is an infant. Another is 
@ company employee. Another is a college 
professor. Another is a clergyman. Another 
is a pensioner. So it goes—down a list of 
just about every craft, profession, and 
calling. 

This company is not unique. It is, in- 
stead, typical. Some 10 million Americans 
have invested directly in our corporations, 
by buying stock. And two-thirds of all the 
shareowners are in the under-$7,500 income 
bracket—which certainly disposes of the 
idea that shareownership is the province of 
bloated plutocrats. 

That doesn’t end the story. Another 100 
million people own shares. indirectly, 
through insurance policies, savings accounts, 
pension plans, and so on. 

What happened is that American capital- 
ism has become a people capitalism. This 
is the only country on earth where the av- 
erage family has the means and can become 
@ partner, in great enterprises, and profit 
when and if these enterprises profit. The 
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many—not just a few—share the risks and 
rewards of ownership. 





Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the welfare of the Lithuanians enslaved 
by the Communists has long been a deep 
concern of mine. From time to time I 
have been in touch with Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge at the United Na- 
tions. 

It gave me heart as I read Ambassador 
Lodge’s reassuring letter of August 19. 
I wish that every American, regardless 
of ethnic origin, could read it. 

UNITED STATES REPRESENPATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., August 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Emmet F. BYRNE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BykNE: Thank you for 
your letter of August 13. I am grateful to 
you for your kind words of encouragement. 

The United States Government, as you 
well know, is acutely aware of the tragedy 
which has befallen the gallant people of 
Lithuania and her sister Baltic republics. 
The 13th session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly will give us, once again, the 
opportunity to remind world opinion of this 
great injustice. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his recent speech to the special session of 
the General Assembly, ‘change is indeed the 
law of life.” As long as the Baltic peoples 
retain their will to be independent and 
their friends in the free world remain un- 
relenting in their opposition to Soviet 
colonial rule, there is reason to think that 
the future holds promise of better days. 
You can ‘be sure that I will continue to do 
everything I can here at the United Nations 
to see that this is the case. 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry Casotr Lopce. 


As our President said recently, 
“change is indeed the law of life.” 
Within the hearts and minds of every 
man must be impregnated an indomit- 
able will to remain free and to resist all 
efforts of the godless to impose their 
atheistic philosophy on us. 

In the battles that have been fought 
and won, and in those to come, whether 
mental or physical, political or civil, the 
most important quality in assuring vic- 
tory is faith in our objective and our- 
selves. Following this, comes the need 
for assurance of moral support from our 
friends and allies. 

As a Christian nation we must assume 
the responsibility of reassuring the en- 
slaved. There are many ways to assist 
nations and not the least is letting them 
know that we are giving them moral 
support. One of the most important 
elements of human relations is the need 
= put ourselves in the other person’s 
place. 





Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR, 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
certainly one of the real privileges which 
has been mine as a Member of Congress 
for the past 10 years has been the pleas. 
ant association which I. have had dur. 
ing that-time with my colleague, 
CHARLES, A. WOLVERTON, who is now re- 
tiring after 32 years of dedicated and 
devoted service as Representative from 
the First Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

I can well remember the warm and 
friendly welcome accorded me by the 
senior Member of the New Jersey dele- 
gation when I arrived as a freshman 
Member. His willingness to sit down 
and explain to me in detail the many 
procedures followed in the Congress has 
always been gratefully appreciated by 
me. His kindliness and sincere desire 
to be helpful to his fellow man has, I 
—* been characteristic of his entire 
life. 

Congressman WOLVERTON was elected 
to the 70th Congress in 1926, and he has 
been a Member of this body continu- 
ously since that time. His district, com- 
prising the counties of Camden, 
Gloucester, and Salem, had a population 
in 1950 of 441,978. All of those people 
have been fortunate in having such an 
able and conscientious servant to repre- 
sent them. 

CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Republican, of 
Camden—Merchantville—N. J., was born 
at Camden on October 24, 1880, his par- 
ents being Charles S. Wolverton and 
Martha Wolverton. He was educated in 
the public schools of Camden, graduating 
from Camden High School; he studied 
law at the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, graduating June 13, 1900 
with a bachelor of laws degree. He was 
admitted to the bar of the State of New 
Jersey at the November term in 1901. 
He has one son, Col. Donnell Knox Wol- 
verton, by a previous marriage to Dr. 
Sara M. Donnell now deceased. He is 
presently married to Ezetta Bishop 
Wolverton. In 1903 he revised and com- 
piled the ordinances of the city of Cam- 
den. From 1904 to 1906, he was 
city solicitor of Camden; 1906 to 1913, as- 
sistant prosecutor of Camden County; 
1913 to 1914, special assistant attorney 
general of New Jersey; 1915 to 1918, 
member of New Jersey House of As- 
sembly from Camden County; 1918, 


speaker of the New Jersey House of As- 


sembly; 1917 to 1919, a Federal food ad- 
ministrator; 1920, alternate delegate at 
large, Republican national convention 
at Chicago; and from 1918 to 1923, prose- 
cutor of the pleas of Camden County. 
During his tenure in the House, he has 
served with distinction not only 45 4 
member but as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


and a member of the Republican coD- ; 
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gressional campaign committee. He is 
a member of the Union League of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Masonic fraternities—in- 
cluding Commandery, Consistory, Shrine, 
and Tall Cedars—Elks, and Moose. He 
was elected to the 70th Congress in No- 
yember 1926, and has been reelected to 
all sypsequent Congresses. In the elec- 
tion of 1936, he had the unique distinc- 
tion of having carried his congressional 
district on the Republican ticket by a 
majority of upwards of 10,000 when 
President Roosevelt at the same election 
carried the district by approximately 
60,000 votes. The same was substantially 
true in 1940 and 1944. 

I join with Congressman WOLVERTON’S 
colleagues and friends in expressing re- 
gret that he will no longer be a Member 
of this body. The splendid record he has 
made in behalf of all of our people will be 
jong remembered. I am proud of my as- 
sociation with such an outstanding 
American, and my very best wishes for 
the future go to him as he now volun- 
tarily retires from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





Christian Science Monitor and Other 
Newspapers Deplore Failure of House 
To Pass Kennedy-Ives Labor-Reform 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
regrettable that extremists on both sides 
of the labor-reform issue were success- 
ful in blocking passage of the moderate 
Kennedy-Ives labor-reform bill. In 
commenting on the House action, the 
Washington Star editor said on August 
20, 1958: ; 

If any cause has been served by the House 
defeat of the Kennedy-Ives labor-reform bill, 
it is not that of the public interest. 


The Washington Daily News said in 
an editorial of August 19: 
Its defeat means that, in the face of shock- 


= scandal, Congress: finds itself unable to 


The New York Times said in an edi- 
torial of August 21 in commenting on 
ze natse defeat of the Kennedy-Ives 





The cause of labor reform has received a 
blow from the House of Representatives but 
& boost from organized labor. 


The latter reference is to the com- 
Mendable action of the AFL-CIO execu- 
council aetion in prohibiting its 
affiliates from making alliances with the 

corrupt teamsters’ organization. 
The Washington Post said of the 

House defeat of the bill: 

my Jimmy Hoffa, as Senator KennEepy 
Pointed out, has reason to rejoice over 
outcome, The failure of. Congress to 
an & blow at racketeering in unions, after 
N committee had exposed many 
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shocking abuses, is a letdown for honest 
unionism, for employers who bargain in good 
faith, and for the public. 


Senator McCLELLAN, whose Senate in- 
vestigating committee produced the evi- 
dence of abuses which the Kennedy-Ives 
bill was designed to correct, deplored the 
defeat of the bill by the House. The 
Senator supported the Kennedy-Ives 
bill and said that it was doubtless the 
best. bill that had any chance of passing 
the 85th Congress. 

One of the clearest analyses of the de- 
feat of the labor-reform bill is the edi- 
torial in the August 20 issue of the re- 
spected Christian Science Monitor.\ I 
include this editorial in full at this point 
in the Recorp: : 

Tue Arm Is Lasor REFORM 


Already recriminations are flying thick 
and fast over failure of Congress to en 
the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. It is 
almost inconceivable that following all the 
exposures of the McClellan committee, all 
the evidence of continuing racketeering and 
corruption, Congress should have limited its 
corrective action to a measure setting up 
safeguards for union welfare funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, worked out by 
members of the McClellan committee, aimed 
mainly at obtaining more democratic con- 
trol of unions by secret and regular elec- 
tions. It passed the Senate 2 months ago 
by an 88-to-1 vote. It had wide popular and 
press support. Explaining its defeat in the 
House of Representatives is not going to be 
easy for many of those involved. 

The simplest explanation is that the favor- 
able view of the general public counted less 
with Congress than the intense opposition 
of organized minorities. In the Senate, 
neither strong union advocates, such as Sen- 
ator McNamara, nor strong union opponents, 
such as Senator GoLpwarTEr, opposed the bill. 
But when it got to the House, groups repre- 
senting both viewpoints brought pressure 
against it. 

James Hoffa’s teamsters opposed it. So 
did the United Mine Workers and the Steel- 
workers, But so did the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The effect 
of the vigorous campaign carried on by these 
business organizations through their wide- 
spread and influential membership was ap- 
parently very great. 

As between the two political parties, a 77- 
percent vote of House Republicans against it 
was finally decisive. This may be used 
against them in the election. But Demo- 
crats in the House must also bear a clear 
responsibility. Their leadership bottled up 
the bill and then brought it up at the last 
minute under a ruling barring amendments. 
And some Democrats were influenced by 
union or business opponents of the reform 
bill. 

We believe that both these groups were 
mistaken in their opposition. Unions which 
oppose more democratic self-government and 
the ousting of racketeers are in an untenable 
position. So are businessmen. In this case 
many believed the legislation was too lenient 
toward labor and involved disadvantages for 
themselves. . 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was not a complete 
or final provision for labor reform. But Sen- 
ator MCCLELLAN and other informed and able 
men who surely are not enemies either of 
honest business or of upright unions felt it 
was a reasonable and workable step. We be- 
lieve they were seeking reform sincerely in 
the larger, long-range interests of manage- 
ment, labor, and the public. 

The effort for reform must go on. We 
should not be too concerned with recrimina- 
tions. But it may be useful in preparation 
for further effort to recognize that those pre- 
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occupied chiefly with the relative position of 
labor or management in relation to the other 
are unlikely to be satisfied by any 
feasible reform. Let reasonable objections 
be threshed out. But the larger interest— 
the public’s interest in reform—must prevail. 





Conflict and the Democratic Spirit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2, 1958, Mr. Walter Beinecke, Jr., 
vice president of the Sperry & Hutchin- 
son, Co., gave a most stimulating and 
challenging address before the town-col- 
lege luncheon at Yankton College, Yank- 
ton, S. Dak. 

Mr. Beinecke cogently points up the 
essential quality of individuality, the 
right of dissent and the competitive 
ideas and systems that have added to 
our political, economic and social growth 
as a Nation. 

Instead of fearing the conflict of ideas 
in America, Mr. Beinecke reminds us 
that this is the’source of our strength as 
@ free society. Believing that the 
Members of Congress will find his re- 
marks of considerable interest, I am 
including the full text of Mr. Beinecke’s 
address at this point in the Rrecorp: 

I appreciate your invitation to be here 
today. I am not, however, at all sure that 
I am the person who should be standing 
here talking to you. I am not a scholar. 
I am not learned in political theory, in eco- 
nomics, or in sociology. I am just what 
I appear to be—an American businessman 
who plays a part in running an old and suc- 
cessful business. 

Ours is an old company. Well, we are 
only old as things American go. We were 
founded in 1896. That makes us not as 
old as Yankton, which, I understand, was 
incorporated in 1862. Nor does it make us 
quite as old as Yankton College, which, I 
am told, was charted in 1881. It does how- 
ever, make us only 7 years younger than 
South Dakota as a State. The founders of 
our company and Joseph Ward, the founder 
of Yankton College, were contemporaries. 

We have not only a time but a geographic 
connection. Our company, Sperry & Hut- 
chinson, green stamps, was born in the Mid- 
west. In fact, its early days were spent 
in Jackson, Mich. On the other hand, maybe 
it does not surprise you at all- that green 
stamps were born in the Midwest. Your 
region has long been famed for its “get up 
and go,” its dedication to the belief that 
hard work is more important than genius. 
And I don’t mean to discount the import- 
ahce of genius, mind you. ; 

Shortly after its founding, however, my 
company moved its headquarters to Bridge- 
port, Conn., and later on it became a New 
Jersey corporation with headquarters in 
New York City. 

It is safe to say, however, that the same 
spirit that went into the settling of the town 
of Yankton * * * the same spirit that went 
into the building of Yankton College by 
Joseph Ward—that went into the growth and 
development of South Dakota—this same 
spirit, this same kind of drive produced our 
own company and thousands of others across 
America. 
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My colleagues prevailed upon me to make 
this talk. They said businessmen do not do 
enough talking. I had thought usually they 
do too much, But, be that as it may, I also 
received encouragement and help from Dr. 
Rondileau, your distinguished president of 
Yankton College. And, as it turns out, Iam 
glad I accepted the assignment. As many of 
you sitting here today know—those of you 
who are businessmen—we do not often sit 
back to assess what might be termed “the 
larger picture.” We are too busy running 
our businesses. In fact, as businessmen, we 
are perhaps sometimes too much inclined to 
leave the theories and the larger thinking to 
others. 

In. preparing to address you here today, I 
found it important to do some searching and 
some reading. I felt it necessary to organize 
my thinking about the affairs of the country, 
about towns like: Yankton, about small pri- 
vate colleges and their importance. Well, it 
was a fruitful experience for me. I enjoyed 
it. 

So, if it turns out that anything I say 
here today is helpful or interesting, I shall 
be doubly pleased. 

SMALLNESS HAS ITS OWN IMPORTANCE 


Today the emphasis is on bigness. Yet 
with the development of atomic power, it 
may turn out that smallness will save us. 

In the face of atomic attack, our ability 
to survive as a people will depend in no 
small part upon our ability to remain or- 
ganized in the face of mass destruction. I 
have always felt that one of the remarkable 
things about the American system has been 
the depth of its political and economic 
strength. 

It is true that it would be relatively simple 
for an enemy to cripple mass communica- 
tions and to disorganize our National Gov- 
ernment. But if this happens, we still have 
State organizations. If these are disorgan- 
ized, we still have county and city systems. 
And if the cities are destroyed, we still have 
rural and small-town America. 

Happen what may in New York or Wash- 
ington, Chicago, or Los Angeles, the Yank- 
tons will go on. 

This may prove to be of great importance, 
and. I get the feeling of security in visiting 
such towns as Yankton, with its stores, its 
churches, its lovely homes, and its fine col- 
lege. They have an enduring feeling. 

However, this is not basically what I came 
here to talk to you about. What I want to 
talk to you about is the importance of con- 
flict to our American system. 


CONFLICT IS A MAJOR IDEA IN AMERICA 


A great many of us here in this room today 
are businessmen. We don’t like conflict of 
opinions or ideas. We distrust it. This, I 
suppose, is natural because we think always 
in terms of solutions, in terms of decisions— 
hopefully, productive decisions. Conflicts 
get in the way. They can cost time and 
money. 

It was, therefore, a matter of more than 
unusual interest to me as I refreshed myself 
on the workings of our American system to 
rediscover what a tremendously important 
part conflicts—differences, if you will—play 
in the successful working of that system. 


THE WORLD'S STRONGEST POLITICAL SYSTEM WAS 
BASED ON CONFLICT 


Let us take a look for a moment at our 
political system and its relation to conflict. 
Actually, this country was born because of 
the unwillingness or the inability of the 
British political and economic systems to ab- 
sorb differences which confronted them in a 
rebellious America. The Adamses, the Madi- 
sons, the Hamiltons, the Jeffersons were thus 
acutely aware in setting up our own system 
of the need to provide maximum accommo- 
dation for individual differences.. These 
people and settlers before them were products 
of dissent. So, very simply stated, they made 
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the invidual—his hopes, his ambitions, his 
conVictions—the core of consideration for the 
systenr. , 

Their fundamental aim was to set up & 
structure which would provide a climate of 
freedom for individual development and in- 
dividual progress, and, conversely, a mini- 
mum of infringement upon the rights of any 
man. 

The right to dissent, the right to differ, is 
thus woven into the very fabric of our politi- 
cal system; and the result is our system of 
checks and balances. The right of the ma- 
jority to rule recognizes the right of the mi- 
nority to dissent and to express its point of 
view in the hope of persuading a majority to 
support it. The right of dissent in its turn 
recognizes the finality of majority rule. 

Recently I had the pleasure of lunching 
with former President Trumran and enjoyed 
hearing this man who spent so much time in 
so many conflicts, pay tribute to our Found- 
ing Fathers. He holds their greatest achieve- 
ment to have been their amazing ability, 
with little prior experience, to build on roots 
of conflict, the world’s strongest political 
system. 

Inherent in it are the words tolerance, dif- 
ferences, persuasion, compromise, and 
change. 

The Anvil Chorus might well be our theme. 
We hammer out on the anvil of public sen- 
timent conflicting voices which when forged 
together spell progress. 

THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS AN OUTGROWTH OF 
OUR POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Now, let us turn to the economic system. 
Our economic pattern is formed by and re- 
sponds to changes in our political system. 
As an outgrowth of our political principles 
and our political system, we are all free to go 
about the business of earning a livelihood 
for ourselves and for our families; but money 
is a necessity; and, therefore, our economic 
system and our relation to it is tied up very 
intimately with our ability to be free. 

It takes money to run our Government; 
it takes money to make the presses roll; it 
takes money to pay salaries and adminis- 
tration costs of our colleges and universities. 
It takes money to run our churches, our 
hospitals and concert halls and art centers. 
So, when you get right down to it, our in- 
dividual freedom is as closely geared to our 
economic system as it is to our political 
system. 


THE CORPORATION HAS ITS CONFLICTS ALSO 


However, we are accustomed to thinking 
of the business arena as an area where strong 
men make swift decisions. It is commonly 
believed that there is little or none of the 
exhausting process of pressures, conflicts, 
and compromise. It probably looks easy. 

But, take a closer look. Take the typical 
American corporation as an example: With- 
in-the corporate family itself are gathered 
a variety of groups, many with seemingly 
irreconcilable ~ims. They are constantly 
alert to corporate decisions and how those 
decisions will affect their pocketbooks, their 
welfare, or the welfare of others in whom 
they have interest. \ 


CORPORATE DECISIONS ARE SUBJECT TO PRESSURES 
FROM A VARIETY OF GROUPS 


There are, for example, the stockholders 
seeking to protect their investments, seek- 
ing more substantial dividends. There are 
the employees—many of them speaking 
through unions—seeking job security, pro- 
motions, and increased opportunities as well 
as higher wages and salaries. There are the 
wholesalers, the dealers, the retailers, seek- 
ing lower prices so that their profits can be 
increased. There are American consumers 
themselves seeking the best bargain they can 
find either from the corporation we are dis- 
cussing or from its competitors. There are 
suppliers who would like higher prices for 
their products. Outside the immediate 





family, but intimately affecting it, are com. 


petitors trying to outplan, outproduce 
outprice, and outsell the corporation in 


‘the market place. There are the c 


nities in which the corporation operates 
with their political, their regulatory, ang 
their tax demands. There are State and 
Federal Governments with more such de. 
mands. Meanwhile, standing slightly to the 
side but ever alert and influential are the 
press, the scholars, the clergy, the varions 
groups—ready to criticize this decision or 
that. Thus corporate decision and corporate 
power are subject to different and opposing 
pressures from a variety of groups. 

The impact of ‘corporate decisions -js 
broad. The interest in them is wide. Fewer 
and fewer can be private. 


OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS ALSO A PRODUCT oF 
CONFLICT 


We have spoken of the corporation ang 
shown the complexity of conflict within it, 
The same conflicts, the some pressures apply 
in all American business. So, our economic 
system, like our political system, lives by a 
process of accommodating differences. It 
must utilize persuasion. Rather than work- 
ing free of conflict, it, like the political 
system, is a product of conflict. 

Some of you might say, “This may be s0, 
but there are no voters to worry about in 
the economic system.” The fact is that votes 
of approval or disapproval‘are cast. A vote 
is cast every time a customer picks product 
A over product B; a vote is cast every time an 
employee turns down a job offer from an- 
other company, or accepts it; a vote is cast 
every time an investor chooses stock of one 
company over another; or by a Federal Trade 
Commission committee investigating com- 
pany practices; or by a Congressman calling 
for an investigation, or a mayor condemning 
or praising company policy. 

So, how a corporation or any business suc- 
ceeds over the long run depends on how well 
its leaders thread their way among all the 
demands of all the individuals and groups 
that make it up, or that may effect it in one 
way or another. It is a balancing act ina 
system of tensions. 

As someone has said, the dynamic and 
changing political and economic systems 
under which we exist are arduous and eéx- 
hausting processes. 

In any event, through these complex mech- 
anisms, while we are in the process of differ- 
ing with one another day in and day out, 
we are at the same time in the process of 
working within a political and economic 
structure that gets things done. 

Fortune magazine in its February 1950 is- 
sue said that our system works by (1) 4 
word; (2) a tendency; and (3) a method. 

The word is liberty. The tendency prog- 
ress. The method constitutionalism. 


INDIVIDUALISM IS THE IMPORTANT THING IN 
OUR SYSTEM 


People who make careers of studying these 
matters have said—and I think correctly— 
that since our system is predicated upon the 
importance of the individual, he and what 
he does are the most important things im 
the system. 

The vigor of the system appears to depend 
not only upon the right to express differ- 
ences, but the energetic pursuit of this right. 


I agree with that wholeheartedly. 1 


fact, I believe the greatest danger we can face 
would be a set of circamstances which would 
produce overconformity, which would 
courage the expression of and the insistence 
upon personal convictions, or which would 
by some misfortune see the individual, his 
energies, his drive, his initiative, swallowed 
up by organizational complexity. 


CERTAIN DANGERS REPORTEDLY THREATEN oun” 


EXPRESSION OF DISSENT 


And these are reported to be the dangers 
that we face today. 
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They stem, it seems, from three sources. 
The first of these has to do with the cold 
war. From Washington some reports indi- 
cate, a belief that there is some danger in- 
herent in debate, and in expression of any 
disagreements as to what might be done 
concerning international relations. An edi- 
tor recently commented that the most worri- 
some aspect of the situation is the lack of 
debate. 

The second, a corollary of this, is some- 
thing about which you men in the unjversi- 
ties are well aware. That is the tendency 
on the part of some, at times, to read into 
honest differences a lack of patriotism. You, 
surely, will be the first to admit that it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
the man who is differing constructively out 
of loyalty, and the man who may be oppos- 
ing destructively for other reasons. But I 
point to the perils of discouraging free and 
honest differences in this, our system, which 
was set up and geared for its very progress 
to free expressions. 

The third source of concern revolves about 
the growing size of our business enterprise 
and the fear expressed by some that indi- 
yiduality may be lost.in a maze of corporate 
complexity. 

We all recognize that the size of a business 
is determined not only by its success com- 
petitively but also by the nature of its prod- 
uct or service. Automobile manufacturing 
must economically be large—others small. 
Our country needs both. — 

Icannot here assess the presumed dangers 
in these situations, but I know that all of 
us who believe in the American system, as 
we become aware of threats to basic princi- 
ples involving human and individual rights, 
will turn our attention to any problems that 
may arise. I believe that, like the problems 
of the past, they will be solved. For all of 
us know the value of what we are protect- 
ing—the individual freedom and drive that 
has made this Nation not just the greatest 
on the face of the earth, but the best for its 
own people. 

And, lest any of the “practical” business- 
men here today qonclude mistakenly that all 
of this is far remioved from the job of daily 
living, let me emphasize that all of this has 
very practical application in our workaday 
business world. 


AN EXAMPLE OF OUR SYSTEM AT WORK 


Ican speak from personal experience. My 
gwh company during the past 4 years, for 
example, has seen the full force of healthy 
democratic processes brought to bear in a 
situation involving our own business. 

About 4 years ago a number of supermar- 
kets decided that because vigorous competi- 
tion had erased any lasting competitive ad- 
vantages, trading stamps might lend a last- 
ing distinction which would prove effective 
a winning a greater volume from competi- 


These people came to us and, after talking 
the matter over, we offered some supermar- 
kets our service. 

Trading stamps proved sharply effective. 

Now, we have been in business, as I have 
told you, for 62 years and, like any normal 
American business, we have faced competi- 
tive problems from time to time. We like 
healthy competition. We were, however, 
completely unprepared for a suddent ava- 

@ of legislation stimulated in numerous 


State legislatures through the lobbying ef- 
forts of powe national groups opposed to 
our being in the food business. 


Faced with a flood of bills designed to de- 
our business, State legislature after 
State legislature simply applied the test of 
Public interest, branded the bills for what 
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passed, the courts threw it out as violating 
constitutional rights. 

As the activity received increased public 
attention and editorial writers across the 
country examined the situation, almost uni- 
formly editorial comment condemned such 
legislation and defended the right of busi- 
ness to use legitimate competitive tools and 
the right of the housewife to the benefits 
of trading stamps. 

Before too long letters began pouring in 
from universities seeking information and 
data. The wheels of their research began 
to grind. The result: Doctoral theses, 
master’s theses, special studies, speeches by 
faculty members—a regular outpouring of 
objective analysis and factual presentation. 

So, over the past 4 years, we have won 
the support of legislators, the courts, the 
press, the university scholars, women’s 
groups and others—for one simple reason. 

Our position was representative of basic 
American rights and the position of those 
opposing us was, bluntly stated, destructive 
of those rights. The attacks upon us rep- 
resented a,willingness. to undermine funda- 
mental principles in order to win short- 
range competitive advantage. And the at- 
tempt was branded for what it was—con- 
trary to our system. 

So, after 62 years of public acceptance, we 
have been quite gratified to find our judi- 
cial, legislative, academic and other institu- 
tions formally acknowledging -that accept- 
ance which we have so long taken for 
granted. 

YANKTON HAS A VITAL ROLE TO PLAY 


Where does Yankton College fit into all 
of this? Without in any sense minimizing 
the contribution of the large private and 
State-supported institutions, I firmly be- 
lieve that the small, private’ college em- 
phasizing the liberal arts has a vital role 
to play. 

I think, first, its moral tradition is im- 
portant, for what we are as a people is 
deeply rooted in our religious traditions. 
Our religious beliefs manifest themselves in 
our optimism, in our belief*in the perfecti- 
bility of man, which, in turn, is reflected 
in out willingness to change. Victor Lind- 
lahr made a great success of a book called, 
You Are What You Eat. More basic, how- 
ever, is—You will be what you believe. 

I think, second, the smallness of Yankton 
College is important. Smaliness has its own 
virtues in terms Of individual opportunity, 
and a strong sense of individual importance. 


I think, third, the Yankton colleges are 
important because they, are privately fi- 
nanced. We need government and we rec- 
ognize its services; but it is also a fact that 
the bigger the government and the more we 
are governed, the less our freedom. This 
goes for colleges as well as other institu- 
tions. The small private college which re- 
ceives its funds from a broad base has the 
greatest opportunity for free expression. It 
is notable that the remarkable freedom of 
the American press, for example, stems from 
the fact that its sources of ineome through 
advertising and sales of its newspapers are 
broadly based. The same principle operates 
for the private college. 

The small private college is an integral 
part of not only middle America but all 
America. ! 


It seeks support. It deserves support. It 


will receive that support. 


LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION OF CONTINUING 
IMPORTANCE 


I am not disturbed by the crisis in edu- 
cation which appears to threaten the lib- 
eral arts schools through overemphasis 
upon the technical, the “how-to-do” courses. 
Not even sputnik’s hysteria will distract us 
long from the trend back to emphasis on a 
liberal arts training for the future leaders 
of our political and economical systems. My 
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view is supported by those expressed by 
some of the most important industrial lead- 
ers and by other influential minds through- 
out the country. 

Albert J. Nickerson, president of Socony- 
Mobil Oil Co., states that in his company 
technical training gives a man an advantage 
for the first 5 years, but that after 5 years 
other abilities—taught by the liberal arts— 
count for more than technical training. 

Clarence B. Randall, former chairman ‘of 
the board of Inland Steel Co., believes that 
even in an industry based on science and 
emgineering, managerial and _ executive 
posts demand the broadly cultivated mind 
of a man trained in liberal arts. ‘The field 
of humanities—literature, philosophy, and 
art—is more firmly linked to management 
than science is to production.” 

Let me leave you, now, with two 
thoughts. » The first is from DeTocqueville: 
“Democracy,” he said, “does not give. people 
the most skillful government, but it pro- 
duces what the ablest governments are fre- 
quently unable to create; namely, an all- 
pervading and restless activity, a super- 
abundant force, and an energy which is in- 
separable from it, and which may, however 
unfavorable circumstances may be, produce 


“wonders.” 


John Stuart' Mill provides the second: 
“The worth of the state in the long run, is 
the worth of the individuals composing it; 
and * * * a state which dwarfs its men, in 
order that they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands even for beneficial pur- 
poses—will find that with small men no 
great things cari be accomplished.” 

Thank you. 





Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand that my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable CHaRLEsS A. 
WoLverTON is to retire voluntarily at the 
end of the 85th Congress. He has 
served in the Congress for 32 successive 
years. During a portion of this time, 
I have had the honor and pleasure of 
serving. with him. 

We in the Congress who know him 
and have served with him will miss his 
presence a great deal. As for me, I 
received a great deal of benefit from his 
advice and counsel. 

He has always been devoted to our 
country and its free institutions and has 
always manifested deep concern for the 
happiness and welfare of the people. 
In serving in this honorable body, he 
has shown an exceptional ability, a real 
knowledge of human nature, of generos- 
ity, of courage, and above all loyalty toe 
his family and friends. 

When I came to Congress in 1931, he 
was very kind to me and helped me with 
advice that I needed very badly. The 
time that I have served in Congress has 
been made easier for me by reason of 
my acquaintance with CHARLES’WOLVER- 
ton. His friends, and there are many 
of them, wish him many years of the 
happiness he so richly deserves. I am 
pleased that he is enjoying the best of 
health. 


‘ 
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Requirements for a Constructive Employer 
Industrial Relations Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks*in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article written by 
Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of America: 
REQUIREMENTS FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE Em- 

PLOYER INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PROGRAM 


(By Solomon Barkin) 


Many dominant management groups in 
America still adhere to the theory that 
unions are not essential and that industry 
would function more effectively if no organi- 
gation of employees existed. On the other 
hand, in the light of economic necessity, 
these managements do accommodate them- 
selves to the existence of labor organizations 
and the necessity for collective bargaining 
with representatives of their employees. 
This schizophrenic state of mind permits 
many employers in this country to conduct 
highly successful industrial relations at the 
plant level, while they contribute persist- 
ently and substantially to groups, such as the 
right-to-work movements and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, dedicated to 
undermining and ultimately to destroying 
unionism. While their basic yearning to 
get rid of or bypass unions is thwarted in 
their practical relations, management 
spokesmen seem to find considerable _ satis- 
faction in supporting or endorsing modern 
systems of benign paternalism. 

This contradiction has frustrated efforts at 
evolving an up-to-date industrial relations 
policy. No policy exists which assigns to 
unions a potent and active role in our in- 
dustrial society beyond that of grievant and 
annual negotiator. The older personnel phi- 
losophies and programs, stressing the avoid- 
ance of unions and the development of 
superior competitive internal plant groups, 
have been proven unavailing in large areas 
within our society. But they continue to 
dominate management thinking. The dual- 
ism of attitudes and behavior also inhibits 
attempts at profounder cooperative relation- 
ships between the two groups on such gen- 
eral problems as inflation and the rehabilita- 
tion of depressed areas. As a result, man- 
agement and trade unions remain basically 
competitive and wumreconciled. Their bar- 
gaining stances continue to dominate their 
relations with one another. 

Before any progress can be made from the 
present balance of forces, management will 
have to adopt three basic propositions con- 
cerning its relation to workers and unions. 

First, it must abandon the human rela- 
tions personnel philosophy and practices as 
bankrupt and ineffective. 

Second, antiunion or nonunion employers 
should stop fighting unionism and accept the 
philosophy of the Wagner Act that collective 
bargaining is the normal procedure in em- 
ployer-employee relations in industry. As a 
token of good faith and acceptance of this 
attitude, they should join trade unions in 
working for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act amendments which prononuce individ- 
ual employer and employee relations as an 
acceptable alternative. 

Third, managément must agree to help 
trade unions orient the vast body of the 
American people to the conviction that group 
organization and collective bargaining are 
desirable in the national interest. The in- 
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terests of all grades of employees in indus- 
try or government, whether they be salaried 
employees, manual workers, or professional 
employees, should be presented by their own 
organizations or unions. These bargaining 
agencies should participate in the determin- 
ation of the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment for these persons and in the solu- 
tion of ordinary employee-employer prob- 
lems. 

With the acceptance of these beliefs, the 
fundamental suspicions which now divide 
management and trade unions will be lifted 
and a setting provided for the evolution of 
more cooperative philosophies. Without this 
common ground, an uncertain armistice pre- 
vails between management and unions, for 
the latter will continue to be defensive and 
alert to detect subtle moves aimed at under- 
mining their strength and threatening their 
very existence. 


BANKRUPTCY OF HUMAN RELATIONS PERSONNEL 
PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM 


The human relations personnel philoso- 
phy and programs have been proven bank- 
rupt by their ineffectiveness in accomplish- 
ing their goals in the unionized areas of this 
country. Here, management has not been 
able to create separate plant consciousness 
or gain acceptance of the employers’ eco- 
nomic and administrative logic. What has 
happened is that the many procedures em- 
ployed in these programs have become use- 
less, or the joint properties of management 
and trade unions, or have been supplanted 
by others established outside of the plant 
community. Despite these developments, 
management continues to verbalize and 
orient itself in terms of the assumptions 
and attitudes underlying this human rela- 
tions approach. ‘ 

Aims of Human Relations Approach. This 
school of personnel thinking did make a 
contribution by recognizing that employees 
have distinct logic systems and that they 
could be reached in terms of these beliefs. 
But management’s efforts to use this knowl- 
edge have proven unavailing and their tech- 
niques have miSfired. 

The human relations approach gained 
sway during the post-war years; it built 
upon the findings and writings of the Har- 
vard Business School studies in Hawthorne, 
Ill. It developed a series of psychological 
and communications techniques to convert 
workers to management’s objectives. _ Fi- 
nancial incentives and inducements, these 
men contended, in contrast to earlier schools 
of personnel philosophy, were insufficient to 
change worker attitudes toward manage- 
ment. New manipulative psychological de- 
vices, therefore, had to be employed. But 
these have proven to be disappointing, both 
in fact and theory. Workers, particularly 
the organized ones, could not be easily ma- 
nipulated. On careful study, academicians 
have also rejected the theory as unsound. 

The failings of the structure is evidenced 
by the experience of each of the separate 
techniques. Basic to the entire procedure 
is the employer’s belief in the need for a 
friendly work force. All the hiring, dis- 
charge and layoff policies are formulated 
to this end. In Jarger plants, tests ‘are em- 
ployed for selection, a method which at 
times provides perverse results. Rule-of- 
thumb guides on the other hand, are un- 
safe. Union contracts often prohibit the 
use of some tests and some rules. They also 
rule out arbitrary policies. 

Even more significant in making this en- 
tire approach ineffective is the continuéd 
state of high and, in many areas, full em- 
ployment. Hiring agencies cannot be too 
selective in hiring and only moderately so in 
placement. Moreover, restrictive policies 
have had to be relaxed under pressure from 
the community. Companies, particularly the 
larger onea; Rave increasingly had to employ 
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a cross section of all groups within a commy. 
nity. . 


Personnel counseling was abandoned not \ 


long after it was instituted. A number of 
concerns adopted it at the suggestion of the 
Hawthorne investigators, believing that dis. 
turhbed individuals do not produce effectively 
and are likely to turn their resentments 
against the employer. They hired psychia. 
trists and hoped that they would overcome 
these obstacles. But they soon found that 
workers preferred their own counselors. They 
were. most suspicious that management 
would get access to the counselors’ informa- 
tion and feared the advice would be biased. 
Moreover, men faced with personal problems 
may express their attitudes differently from 
those without such problems, but both may 
use the union to attain their positive goals 
and even to solve their personal issues, © 


FAILURE OF COMMUNICATION DEVICES 


Managements also placed great reliance 
upon the communications techniques to at- 
tain their ends but many soon began to % 
ize their unrestrained reliance upon this ap- 
proach might stir up a hornet’s nest and 
cause more difficulties than good. The com- 
munications experts arranged captive meet. 


‘ings at which employer’s messages were pre- 


sented. Groups were organized to secure 
favorable manipulated responses. Super- 


visors have been given training in group dy- ~ 


namics to direct the meetings or understand 
its developments. Many were instructed in 
face-to-face communication to supplement 
and\reinforce these group activities. The 
objective in all cases was to mesmerize work- 
ers into, accepting employer programs. f 

Whatever success these men have had in 
unorganized areas, they have generally failed 
to make a dent on unionized workers. These 
people have often stopped management in 
its tracks. Otherwise, they would convert 
the meetings into bargaining sessions where- 
in union officials would be present. If man- 
agement persisted, some unions have respon- 
ded with deliberate counterblows through the 
printed word, union meetings, or the grape- 
vine. In any event, unions made it clear that 
the substantive issues would have to be con- 
sidered independently by the workers and the 
union through their own separate machinery, 
without the presence of the communications 
specialists. 

Not only did the unions meet these proce- 
dures with effective countermeasures, but 
the experts have also been told by the sociol- 
ogists, employed by the personne! people to 
develop more refined techniques, that ma- 
nipulative procedures were undemocratic, 
unlikely to work in a free industrial environ- 
ment, and that they smack of brainwashing. 
The sociologists urged, as a first corrective, 
“two-way communication.” But on further 
study they perceived that such communica- 
tions relied on captive audiences, so they 
abandoned their belief in “consultation” and 
turned to “participation.” Some academi- 
cians then found that collective bargaining 
and free unionism establish the soundest 
framework for this latter relationship and 
have become open exponents of these insti- 
tutions. 4 é 

Special employee benefits can no longer 
serve as plant ties. They have become 80 
general under the influence of union de- 
mands in collective bargaining, that they are 
now contractual worker rights. Since they 
are no longer discretionary personal rewards, 
they cannot be used by management # 
enforce enterprise consciousness. 

Managements in bygone years have often 
placed considerable accent on intraplant 


purpose. 
less dependent upon companies. Moreover, 
public facilities are more generally avail- 
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able. Finally, workers have come to resent 
such intrusion in their personal lives. 


Management is no longer under any illu-° 


sion that job satisfaction and personal rela- 


tions rather than money are the pervasive 


determinants of employee attitudes. This 
theory, which gained great vogue in the 
latter part of the thirties, was built upon 
inadequate psychological studies. But trade 
union activities in recent years have helped 
correct this misconception. Companies 
adopted job evaluation as a program for cor- 
recting internal job relationships. But, here 
again, they found that unions demanded 
their own job rationalization schemes, and 
refused to freeze job rates. There was no 
easy road or gimmick to reducing friction. 
Failure to create plant loyalty: The objec- 
tive of this school of personnel thought, to 


generate plant loyalty, could hardly stand up \ 


in face of management’s own performance. 
Loyalty connotes a willingness to yield per- 
sonal interest to the well-being of a larger 

up. But business operators tend to be 
cold-blooded in their decisions. When a 
plant is losing money, they will close it. The 
management staff generally believes that 
they themselves should push ahead and seek 
personal advancement either within the same 
or other organizations. Management men 
never hesitated to move from one plant or 
company to another in search of a higher 
place in the occupational ladder. In the 
light of these facts, plant loyalty is a difficult, 
if not impossible goal. 

Mature leaders in management have begun 
to realize that the most they can ask of 
‘workers is that they discharge duties com- 
petently, faithfully, and infelligently. But 
they cannot expect them to subordinate their 
self interests. 

The basic assumptions and techniques of 
the humaii relations personnel program have, 
therefore, been proven. wrong in practice 
and theory. Many techniques have had to 
be cast aside or disregarded. Others are 
being maintained for want of an alternative. 
Managements nevertheless continue to be 

. easy prey for psychological personnel tech- 
niques, hoping that they will find some key 
to the realization of their basic desire of 
being able to deal with unions and yet, at 
the same time, prevent their intrusion into 
the plant life and operations. So long as they 
continue to adhere to this overall orientation, 
they will be unable to build truly cooperative 
relationships with unions. They must be as 
Teceptive to the principle and practice of 
collective bargaining and unionism in un- 
organized as in organized plant units. 


RECOGNITION OF THE NORMALCY OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


While antiunion management expressed 
its attitudes on plant policy through the 
human relations personnel philosophy, it 

,. fought legislative endorsement of unionism 
and collective bargaining in the Halls. of 
Congress. Its purposes were advanced with 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and its 
efforts crowned by the administration of the 
act by persons more friendly to individual- 
than to collective baFgaining. -The funda- 
mental philosophy of the Wagner Act was to 
favor the organization of .workers into 
unions. It expressed a basic preference for 
collective bargaining over individual bar- 
‘Gaining. The Taft-Hartley Act has diluted 
if not actually revised the principle. It ex- 
no more-than a spirit of tolerance 
for the ideas of unions and collective bar- 
gaining. It provides limitations on and en- 
courages opposition to unions, both by work- 
fs and employers. The administration of 
the act has further weighed -the poales in 
favor of antiunion philosophies. - 
Workers are informed by this law that they 
hot only have a right to join but also a “right 
torefrain from” joining and creating unions. 
rs are denied the right of organiza- 
tion. Guards and watchmen are prevented 
Professional employees are discouraged 
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from ,-belonging to the same union as other 
workers. 

Unions can use the act's facilities only if 
they: meet rules for which there are no man- 
agement couhterparts respecting the filing 
of constitutions, bylaws, financial reports, 
and noncommunist affidavits. Unions are 
further restrained from pursuing specific acts 
to encourage membership and unionigation. 
Even if there is no authorization or ratifica- 
tion of the acts ‘of local union officers, stew- 


_ards, and possibly even members, the inter- 


national union may be bound by them. 

In the -election procedure, antiunion 
groups are given specific aids and protection. 
Individual workers are encouraged in organ- 
ized shops to bypass the union in the adjust- 
ment of grievances. Unions are denied the 
right to a closed shop, or a union hiring hall, 
or ‘the power to discipline members by dis- 
charge for the failure to pay fines or assess- 
ments. “Economic strikers” are denied their 
right to vote in elections. 

On the other hand, employers’ opportuni- 
ties to resist organization or frustrate col- 
lective bargaining have been multiplied. 
Employers can erect many defenses whith 
make them immune from prosecution if they 
dismiss union members. They can speak and 
agitate against the union with almost com- 
plete abandon and without fear of penalty. 
Charges against unions, in some cases, are 
even given statutory priority before the 
Board. The Board is required to apply for 
injunctions against unions but not manage- 
ment. 

Limitations are placed upon the areas of 
collective bargaining with respect to union 
status, checkoff, union obligations in welfare 
funds, jurisdictional settlements, and worker 
assignments. Labor’s economic power is 
sharply limited by the provisions against 
boycotts, workload, and job or jurisdictional 
complaints. 

‘The act and the Board, therefore, tend to 
discourage unions and incite employers to 
fight unions. Instead of guiding the parties 
to stable collective bargaining, the act en- 
dangers its effectiveness. Unions must now 
rely on their own economic strength to pre- 
vent employers from utilizing the law against 
them. Where there is no such power, they 
are likely to be crushed. 

While such an act and such administration 
continue to govern American industrial rela- 
tions, management and trade unions, taken 
as a whole, will continue to eye each other 
as opponents rather than ‘as negotiators seek- 
ing their respective best interests in the bar- 
gaining process. The continuance of the 
present legislation betokens management’s 
reluctance to give up its antiunion attitudes. 
Only the repeal of the principle in this legis- 
lation, which prefers individual bargaining 
to collective bargaining, can assure a smooth 
path to harmonious relations between the 


_two groups as a whole. 


ORGANIZATION SHOULD BE UNIVERSAL 


The third essential for this broader base 
for cooperative relations is the recognition 
tat all employees, whether salaried, profes- 
sional, or wage earners, are entified to their 
own. representation and negotiations with 
their employers on the terms and conditions 
of their employment and for the resolution 
of normal employee-employer relations. At 
present, the dominant attitude is that “white 
coligr” groups must rely on,their personal 
initiative and qualifications for their ad- 
vancement and not upon group 6r collective 
action.. Employer and professional groups 
have reinforced these points of* view, the 
former through outright discouragement and 
repression of individuals, and the latter, un- 
der domination of successful professional 
leaders or employer groups, have condemned 
and opposed outright the trade-union efforts. 

White collar groups, whether lower or 
higher income, indoctrinated by our school 
system and employers and associations, are 


/- 
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unprepared for independent group action for 
their own collective improvement. They are 
reluctant to initiate such organizations or 
to belong to them. Being oriented to an 
occupational and professional grouping, and 
steeped in the belief that advancement with- 
in it will come with the demonstration of 
personal qualifications and through shifts 
from job to job, sometimes within but pri- 
marily outside the same_enterprise, they re- 
sist the idea of economic organization. We 
face the anomalous fact that the middle 
classes, which tend to be better joiners than 
the manual workers, resist organizations for 
the promotion of their own economic in- 
terests. ‘ 

A new attitude has to be disseminated to 
bring these groups abreast of the current 
needs of a complicated industrial society. 
The €énterprise, the individual, and the 
economy will benefit by the bargaining of all 
interests rather than the continued. sub- 
servience of the upper employee group to 
the dominant economic interests. It is not 
enough for the former to rely on individual 
advancement through personal negotiations. 
Economic balance of group interests will be 
best attained through conscious and delib- 
erate negotiations~by the groups with the 
primary representative of the enterprise. 
Each constituents element must be properly 
represented in the final bargain. Only in 
this way will the economy respond sensitively 
to needs for special occupational and pro- 
fessional skills. The recurrent shortages in 
specially required job groupings will be more 
quickly satisfied. Greater equity will be 
achieved for all.groups as each will be able 
to bargain directly with the primary repre- 
sentative of the enterprise. 


CONCLUSION 


The current employer personnel policies 
and practices are oriented to opposition to 
unionism and collective bargaining. A con- 
structive progressive program looking to 
peaceful industrial relations musi be built 
on a new philosophy which accepts union- 
ism and collective bargaining for every em- 
ployee group. A truly free society requires 
all to be properly organized and represented 
in negotiations with the top maypagement. 
Free and open bargaining will assfire freedom 
and a real economic balance among all in- 
terests. Instead of relying upon’ the sym- 
pathy and understanding of managements; 
each must negotiate directly with it. Em- 
ployee resentment of economic bargains 
achieved surreptitiously or through the 
good offices of the primary management will 
be replaced by an open understanding be- 
tween each and all of them with the man- 
agement. This view provides a sound direc- 
tive for the future to replace the current 
fears.and suspicions that divide classes and 
negotiators in our economic institutions. 





Wilkes-Barre Priest Observes 25th Anni- 


versary of Ordination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Au- 
gust 16, 1958, which discloses that Rev. 
Brendan Boyle, C. P., of Wilkes-Barre, 
has observed the silver jubilee of his 
ordination: 
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Prrest Marks ANNIVERSARY—REV. BRENDAN 
Boy.e ORDAINED 25 YEARS AGO 


Rev. Brendan Boyle, C. P. of Wilkes-Barre, 
observed the silver jubilee of his ordination 
to the priesthood at St. Michael’s Monastery, 
Union City, N. J., recently. 

Rev. Father Boyle was professed a Pas- 
sionist August 15, 1927, at Our Lady. of 
Sorrows Monastery, West Springfield, Mass., 
and was ordained a priest June 15, 1933, at 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., by the late Archbishop 
Michael J. Curley. 

Father Boyle, who has served as Provincial 
Econome since 1944, was born March 31, 1904, 
in Wilkes-Barre, the son of the late John 
and Margaret Malloy Boyle. He was edu- 
cated at St. Mary’s Parochial School, city. 

He is the brother of Hugh P. Boyle, Scran- 
ton; Gertrude H. Boyle and Mrs. Roger Rein- 
ard, both of Wilkes-Barre, and Mrs. Edward 
A. Dougherty, Newark, N. J. 

Father Boyle will celebrate a mass of 
thanksgiving tomorrow morning at 11 in 
St. John’s Evangelist Church, North Main 
Street, in celebration of the occasion. 

Open house will be held at 449 North 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and friends and rela- 
tives may call from 4 to-7 p. m. No invita- 
tions have been issued. 


—_—_—————E—————————— 


The Recession: Inflation and Unemploy- 
ment, and Suggested Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on July 1 
I met with a group of outstanding econ- 
omists to discuss the critical nature of 
our economic situation. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a summary 
of our discussion which gives some of 
the reasons for the present recession- 
inflation predicament and outlines pro- 
posals for restoring prosperity: 
THE RECESSION—A CONDENSATION OF A Dis- 

CUSSION OF INFLATION, UNEMPLOYMENT, 

RECESSION, AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


In recent weeks, a variety of economic in- 
dicators have revealed some recovery in the 
economy. Whether these manifestations of 
improvement provide a clear sign that the 
Gownward phase of the recession has defi- 
nitely ended is not absolutely certain. Yet, 
it does appear that the worst is over. 

Far less definite is any clear evidence that 
a full recovery will be accomplished speed- 
ily. Unemployment in July was still in ex- 
cess of 5 million men and women. Plant 
and equipment expenditures are still point- 
ing downward. The more sensitive eco- 
nomic indices do not provide confidence that 
full prosperity will be enjoyed within the 
next few months. 

The widespread talk of renewed and in- 
tensive inflationary pressures and the initial 
steps taken by the Federal Reserve Board 
of an anti-inflationary nature indicate that 
the present administration still confuses 
prosperity and inflation. The Republican 
administration obviously is far less con- 
cerned with the losses of tens of billions of 
dollars in production and with the hardship 
imposed on millions of unemployed than it 
is with inflation. This does not mean to im- 
ply that inflation is not serious nor that 
‘we must resign ourselves to steadily rising 
prices. 


What is needed is a firm commitment to 
restore full employment and high leyels of 
production with utmost haste and at-the 
same time to undertake the fight against in- 
flation directly and specifically rather than 
through recessions and mass unemployment. 

We have already experienced a tragic loss 
in production and unemployment which did 
not break the inflationary spiral. If the Re- 
publican administration. persists’in its es- 
tablished policies, we are going to have 
chronic unemployment and ‘only partial suc- 
cess in fighting inflation. 

It is high time that we undertake to seek 
a solution to the problem of inflation by 
constructive and effective policies which will 
achieve price stability and at the same time 
bring full employment and’ high levels of 
production. There is every danger that the 
shotgun approach of the administration will 
not permit prosperity. -We~ need the rifle 
approach against inflation and for prosperity. 

A depression may be said to describe a 
decline in economic activity which affects 
practically all industries. It is a “self spi- 
ralling and self-aggravating downward move- 
ment.” Our present economic situation in- 
dicates a recession, for there have been many 
areas essentially unaffected. However, the 
losses and the waste must not be ignored 
or minimized, 

The gross national product declined by 
roughly 5 percent from the third quarter of 
1957 to the middle of 1958. Conservative 
estimates agree that it actually should have 
risen by 3 percent. If our economy had been 
as relatively well.employed as it was last 
fall, the gross national product would be 
about $30 billion higher than at present. 
Relative to reasonably full employment, the 
gap is even greater. 

The labor force in this country increases 
by almost 1 million workers each year. The 
increase in output per man-hour per year 
gives us an annual equivalent gain of about 
1 million workers. If the gross national 
product remains static, unemployment in- 
creases by at least 2 million people per year. 

The economic problems confronting us lie 
basically in (a) achieving a substantial rate 
of economic growth, (b) avoiding future 
recessions, and (c) attaining prosperity and 
a relatively high level of employment growth 
without inflation. 

Over the last 50 years, prices have tended 
upward most of the time. Our economy.has 
tended toward long booms and short busts, 
and we have experienced a long run of up- 
ward price tendencies. Price stability is 
highly desirable but “a modest price increase 
is something we can live with better than 
mass unemployment.” Even when rising 
prices are not serious, they have serious ef- 
fects, because the fear of inflation often 
paralyzes government. and monetary author- 
ities. 

There are basically two types of inflation: 
Demand inflation which occurs when there is 
too much buying power—too much money 
relative to the supply of goods and services; 
and cost inflation, which means a rise in 
the cost of production per unit. : 

“The Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury Department. are governed by a conven- 
tional view of the problem, that is, demand 
inflation—too much money chasing too few 
goods. Although it was certainly not the 
announced policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, their deliberate’1955-57 anti-inflation 
techniques were receptive to a recession. 

There is almost no €vidence that the infla- 
tion of the last 3 years in this country was 
due to excess demand relative to capacity. 
In the case of automobiles, textiles, food 
processing and housing construction for ex- 
ample, there was a capacity for substantially 
increased. production, but no demand 
existed. . 

But the administration and the Board 
were dedicated to fighting inflation at any 
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and all costs. In this case, the medicing 
was worse than the disease. Basing their 
action on rigid and obsolete economic 
theory, the Federal Reserve Board initiate 
a program of tight money and restricted 
credit. Large corporations were not hurt 
by this; they were able to finance expansion 
and they did expand at a rapid rate. The 
result was an excessive rise in investment 
relative to consumption. 

The failure of the administration is found 
also in its fiscal policies. The accelerated 
amortization provisions in the 1954 tax bill 
made sense at that time when it was de- 
sirable to encourage a high rate of invest. 
ment. But extending this policy through 
1955-56 was bound to cause trouble. . The 
inducement to invest during this latter 
period should have been eliminated to pe 
reintroduced now again in order to satisty 
the needs of the present situation. ek 

The Government must adopt a more flex- 
ible, sensitive tax program. Taxes should be 
raised or lowered; there should be a deficit 
or surplus financing; and incentives for 
investment and buying must be determined 
by our immediate economic needs. 

Administratioh policies have led to a high 
level of unemployment and a decline in 
production and purchasing power. Yet 
prices remain high and in fact have risen 
during 19 of the last 21 months. The ques- 
tions frequently. asked are; Why is this so? 
and, How is it possible? 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Although unit costs are higher at a léw 
rate of operation, many industries are geared 
to a phenomenally low breakeven point of 
capacity. This means prices which produce 
exhorbitant profits at high levels of output, 
In the steel industry, for example, production 
may fall to 35-40 mt of capacity before 
the corporations realize no profit. Despite 
a falling market and production cutbacks, 
prices have been maintained and even in- 

In the case of steel, the demand is essen- 
tially inelastic. Price changes do not radi- 
cally affect the demand for this product. 
Pricing policies in the steel industry have 
been largely uniform and far in excess of 
the higher labor costs. 

A factor in continuing high prices is the 
lack of price competition within many in- 
dustries. In the case of ‘most heavy goods 
industries prices are administered or arbi- 
trary. An administrator makes a decision 
based on his personal or company’s objectives 
in the short run-with no consideration of 
supply and demand. In these inonopolistic 
industries where there are administered 
prices, there is no real price competition 
among different companies. All adhere to@ 
similar price scale. 

Automobile manufacturers’ prices (with 
very few exceptions) have remained the same 
or increased. It is the automobile dealer who 
today. bears the brunt in the form of high 
trade-in dllowances and sizable cash dis- 


counts to cousumers. 


LABOR 

Tt is’a widely accepted view that inflation 
is due primarily to increased wages. There 
are some aspects to price increases that are 
attributable to wage boosts, but labor is t00 
often unjustly blamed for the whole problem. 

Of concern here is not only that labor 
is -being put in the doghouse, but rather 
that when this kind of conception becomes 
broadly accepted, the chance of doing some- 
thing constructive to solve the problem of 
inflation becomes more remote. 

No segment of our economy is totally inde- 
pendent of the whole and, in fact, wages 
are interrelated. Problems arise because — 
some industries can absorb labor costs, but 
others cannot. 

Industry: The steel industry is usually & 


starting point for a round of wage increases. 
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may be raised within the limits of 
this industry's preductivity but this raise 
goon affects wages in other enterprises, that 
js, textiles, services, Government. 

‘In many instances wages exceed the pro-~ 
ductivity increase, because the worker bar- 

on three fronts: First, against a higher 
cost of living. He must protect his buying 
er. Secondly, against higher productiv- 
ity. If the productivity of an industry rises 
g percent, the worker wants a 3 percent 
salary increase. This does not, however, 
mean that he is taking all the benefits of 
productivity. Labor costs may be only one- 
half the total cost. If productivity rises 3 
ent, it means 3 percent for the worker 
and 3 percent for capital. Benefits are 
therefore available for all elements in pro- 
duction. Thirdly, against high profits. Some 
industries grant a wage boost and immedi- 
ately raise prices far more than the wage 
cost. Labor sees that profits are now even 
higher and wants a higher level of wage 
increases. The spiral begins again. 

It may be argued that the worker should 
be governed by considerations of economic 
stability of the Nation as a whole, and 
should fight only for salaries based on pro- 
ductivity increases, ignoring fantastic profits 
earned by his industry. 

But the question may also be raised as 
to who can better afford to exercise re- 
straint—the worker, with his $2.50 per 
hour or the large industrial corporation 
with its hundreds of millions of dollars in 

ts? 

During the first 20 years of this century 
when there were no really effective unions, 
and, therefore, no substantial wage pres- 
sures, profit margins were maintained and 
increased not only by price increases but 
through the general maintenance of low- 
wage benefits. 

Today, we have effective unions in vary- 
ing degrees in most of these manufacturing 
industries and the unions are taking care 
of the wage problem. But wages cannot 
be used as an excuse for excessively high 
prices because wage increases often repre- 
sent only a small percentage of the price 
increase. Actually, we must have a rising 
living standard in order-to stimulate in- 
creased production. . Unless there is real 
buying power, that is, the capacity of the 
American people to live better, there won’t 
bemore production. It is fundamental that 
we can expand our plant facilities and build 
new textile mills, but these will be idle un- 
less there are people who can buy the added 
supply of goods. ‘ 

Services: Areas in which wage boosts may 
Tequire higher prices are generally those 
in which production per man-hour cannot 
be substantially increased through the use 
of improved techniques and new devices. 
This is true of most service industries. A 
barbed can trim a limited number of heads 
during an hour and a bus driver can trans- 
port only the legal maximum number of 
Passengers on any one trip. 

There may be little room for technological 
advancement in these services, but it is not 
tight morally or-in any other sense to freeze 
Wages endlessly for people simply because 
of the nature of their industry. 

Agriculture: Labor costs do not play a 

role in the final price of food (except 
for processed foods where we get into the 
atea of manufacturing). These prices are 
important politically and in terms of the 
Consumer Price Index. They generally re- 
‘pond to demand pressures and the price, 
therefore, is said to be elastic or sensitive. 
arene prices are orten dependent on crop 
tions and natural conditions. The 
droughts of a couple of years ago were re- 
in high livestock prices and eventually 
or in the consumer paying more money 
his veal chops. More recently, freezes in 
agricultural areas caused higher fruit 

and vegetable prices. 


In order to adjust the agricultural situa- 
tion and prevent prices from falling in a sur- 
plus year, we have fixed arbitrary prices on 
certain farm products. It would be more 
logical to grant some kind of income support 
based on the price relationship to the small 
farmer (Brannon plan). In other words, in- 
stead of maintaining the price of wheat at 
say $1.92, the market would be free to adjust 
itself, with the farmer getting an income 
support which would bring his total return 
to $1.92 per bushel. 

The issue is politically important because 
under the present program the farmer feels 
he i$ being protected by the Government 
from some giant monster. However, if we 
let the price adjust itself and then hand the 
farmer a Government check for the differ- 
ence between the market price and the $1.92, 
he feels like a ward of the state. 

Although it is agreed that this plan is su- 
perior to the present system, it is also under- 
stood that it would require a high degree of 
statesmanship and a designation different 
from the Brannon plan in order to make the 
program acceptable even to the farmer. 


INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


On the international scene, we have been 
hurt in three main areas: Little Rock, sput- 
nik, and the recession. The violence in Little 
Rock damaged us badly among the nonwhite 
peoples of the world. In the case of sputnik, 
we were hurt because the peoples of the 
world do not really love or respect us for 
our dignity, charity, independence, freedom, 
generosity, decency, or because we are good. 
* * * It’s for our tremendous economic 
power. They saw those hundreds of thou- 
sands of airplanes and tanks in the war, and 
@ car in every garage, and skyscrapers. This 
great power is what gave America status in 
the world. 

As a result of this recession with reclining 
output, the United States has lowered im- 
ports on many raw materials produced in 
underdeveloped countries. We are no longer 
considered the strong, helpful Nation— 
rather, we are now seen as an economically 
fluctuating and politically backward Na- 
tion, and the peoples in underdeveloped lands 
do not respect us for this weakness. 

The Soviet Union is stepping in and buy- 
ing the available raw materials. In this 
area, we could have a disadvantage vis-a-vis 
Russia, for under the Soviet system decisions 
of this type are made by the Government, 
and are tied directly to political policy. 

But our Government can and should take 
constructive action to alleviate the present 
economic situation. Instead of saying that 
if conditions get worse we shall do some- 
thing, we must say that if the situation does 
not show marked improvement—and quick- 
ly—we will take action. 

We must consider our international res- 
sponsibilities as well as the internal situation. 
The issue is not whether the economy will 
worsen. The problem is how fast it will pick 


.up and to what level. 


The crude idea that a recession makes labor 
more manageable has important political 
and economic implications. It is certainly 
prevalent in the thinking of big business, and 
for whatever reason, the administration has 
shown every indication that it is resigned 
to slow growth, recurring recessions and mass 
unemployment. 

This kind of pessimism does not dominate 
all economic thinking, however, and it is 
agreed among more and more economists 
and among more enlightened political leaders 
that there are positive ways to prevent re- 
cessions and yet achieve price stability. 


PROPOSALS TO PREVENT INFLATION 


The following new techniques were sug- 
gested to help prevent future inflationary 
spirals and contribute to a healthier 
economy: 

I. Government encouragement of re- 
search in plastics to compete with present 
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available materials. We know that there fs 
no price competition within a monopolistic 
industry. The only effective area of com- 
petition therefore lies in the use of com- 
peting materials (steel and aluminum in 
construction; copper and aluminum in 
transmission lines). It would be ineffective 
and inadvisable to attempt a breakup in the 
structure of monopolistic industries. 

II. Establishment of an agency on price 
administration. The President or Congress 
declares an industry as essential or critical. 
The industry must then submit any con- 
templated increase in wages or prices 30 or 
60 days before an effective date. The agency 
would study the industry and report its find- 
ings to the President, which findings would 
be made public, If the increases are con- 
sidered contrary to the public interest, the 
President may suspend the effective date by 
90 days. Wage and price controls are ac- 
ceptable only as a last resort. 

Ill. Strengthening our antitrust laws to 
declare that unity of price in an industry is 
evidence of antitrust procedure. According 
to judicial interpretation of existing law, 
identity of price or profit level does not now 
constitute prima facie evidence of collusion. 

IV. Establishment of a Presidential com- 
mission composed of labor, management, and 
public representatives who would study the 
problem of wage, price, and profit relation- 
ships. This does not mean regimentation 
of the economy. There would be no at- 
tempt to fix wages or prices. Rather the 
commission would make recommendations 
for the development of a sane and flexible 
wage-price policy. 

Under a type of policy such a commission 
might propose, wages would increase in 
relation to the average productivity in the 
economy rather than in any one industry. 
This means that in an industry where pro- 
ductivity has not increased according to 
the national average (the barber shop) 
prices would be raised. But in an industry 
that achieves an increased _productivity 
higher than the national average, prices 
would be lowered. 

Although this is theoretically desirable, 
and in fact represents in a general sense 
the declared policy of the AFL-CIO, how 
is it to be realized? When large unions en- 
ter into collective bargaining, they have al- 
ready examined profit, productivity, and 
wages. They know that in a specific year 
they may be asking for wage increases that 
are greater than the average productivity but 
they know of the huge profits earned by 
the corporations. They know the ability to 
pay is there and their only opportunity of 
deriving a share of the benefits of their in- 
dustry’s profit ability is through wage pres- 
sure. It would require a tremendous amount 
of education to effect a change in the pre- 
valent system. 

V. Focusing the spotlight of public at- 
tention on what is happening in terms of 
price increases, wages, profit margins and 
investments in a particular area. We have 
had legislative investigations (Senate Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee), but generally 
these do not receive the publicity they merit. 
We should see to it that if an industry acts 
contrary to the public interest (what has 
been officially declared a violation of public 
interest) it invites public censure. 

Over the last decades industrial corpora- 
tions have grown tremendously in size and 
there has been a general consolidation of 
retail establishments and farms. We have 
@ problem of the separation of ownership 
and management of large corporations. We 
are reaching a point where these corpora- 
tions are publicly owned. There is a great 
amount of investment of individual moneys 
through mutual funds, pension funds, and 
insurance reserves. And there are sociolog- 
ical implications involved in this situation. 
There is at present less flexibility of move- 
ment by the individual and the question is 
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raised whether we are becoming “part of 
a controlled scciety with no future except 
in our position in the hierarchy.” The Gov- 
ernment has a moral responsibility “not to 
regiment, not to adopt a system of totali- 
tarian techniques,” but to shed light and 
focus the attention of public opinion on the 
effects of the economic problems which have 
evolved. 





Unfair Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following most excellent 
letter was written by Donald Comer, 
chairman, executive board, Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Comer is 
a patriotic American who is interested 
in saving his industry and the jobs of his 
people. 

The tetter follows: 

AVONDALE MILLS, 
Sylacauga, Ala., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. BRooKE ALEXANDER, 
Fortune, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
Ms Re 

DeaR MR. ALEXANDER: You and your asso- 
ciates have been very courteous in this ex- 
change of views on the matter of foreign 
trade in which we differ so completely. In 
answering your letter of the 14th, it is not 
with the thought or hope of changing your 
views but with the hope that you will con- 
tinue to give your readers the opportunity 
of examining the other side. 

First you say that “It pays nations like 
individuals to buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market no matter what their 
state of economic advance.” Let’s pin this 
down to the immediate case, the threat of 
Asian imports to our American industry. It 
is not just the present hurt, it is the thréat 
that is so destructive to our production plan- 
ning and to our price structure. We are not 
at war today but we have $40 billion in our 
defense budget just in case. 

To begin with, let us agree with the late 
Secretary Knox that “Textiles are second 
only to steel for our national defense.” Next, 
let’s examine the competitive differences be- 
tween Japanese and other Asian countries 
and our home industry. In years gone by, 
our own textile industry operated under cut- 
throat conditions, i. e., which mill could 
work the longest hours and pay the lowest 
wages. Even so, a cotton mill job was better 
than a cotton farm job. Proof—that farm- 
ers flocked to the mills. These conditions 
were deplored by all involved, but-all efforts 
by our industry to correct its own troubles 
by agreement was declared -a violation of 
antitrust laws. 

This state of things continued until 
Franklin Roosevelt and our Congress gave 
us NIRA. Under this law our industry 
wrote Code I, establishing minimum wages 
and hours and improved working conditions 
that were approved by labor, Government, 
and the public. And from that day until 
now the Government has continued to set 
our work standards. 

When the Congress wrote NRA for the pro- 
tection of industry, they also wrote AAA 
for the protection of our farmers and intro- 
duced a new word, “parity,” into the farm 
vocabulary. Our own mills pay this parity 
price for cotton for our needs. The surplus 
cotton which our farmers grow is taken over 
by the Government at the parity price and is 
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now sold at the world price, some 20 percent 
under parity price. And now let me add to 
this a quotation from the Daily News Record 
of July 1: 

“It appears likely that the ROK will dip 
a cautious toe into the cotton fabrics market 
this year, with export of 10 million yards of 
heavy sheeting to the United States. That 
represents a single purchase by the American 
Uniform Co., Springfield, Tenn., for the man- 
ufacture of waiters’ uniforms and similar 
articles. The cloth is 38 inches wide, 
bleached, and priced at 14.5 cents a yard. 

“On the financial side, there is a distorted 
exchange rate situation. Since all of the raw 
cotton comes through United States aid 
channels, it is paid for at the official rate of 
500 hwan to the dollar. The going rate 
within the country is actually about 1,000 to 
1—meaning that spinners are getting their 
cotton at half price, in effect, in addition to 
the fact that the price is subsidized to begin 
with under the United States surplus disposal 
program.” 

These Government losses add to a tax bur- 
den which, of course, is shared by us all, and 
we are not too rich, Our national debt is 
some $275 billion, and our President has just 
asked that this debt limit be increased by $38 
billion. 

The Tennessee customer mentioned above 
is a potential customer of ours. We quoted 
him cloth from Mr. Stanley Converse’s South 
Carolina mill at 19 cents per yard against 
the Korean price of 14.5 cents. .Mr. Con- 
verse’s mill is operating unprofitably, on short 
time. Past earnings from this mill helped 
to establish and maintain nearby Converse 
College. 

You say let the American consumer buy 
Asian goods, made under Asian standards, 
and shut our mills down and have us learn to 
do something else with nothing said about 
what to do about the lost capital. 

The press last week carried reports that 
the Dan River Mills were closing up perma- 
nently their Rome, Ga., plant. I know of 
no new jobs waiting for their employees and 
their families. You argue that your position 
is for the benefit of the consumer. Who is 
the consumer? Surely every industrial em- 
ployee is one, and my contention .is that we 
should look after him first, and here in 
America we have to buy what each other 
makes, the things which are advertised in 
your magazine among them. 

In Aesop’s Fables is a story of a dog with 
a piece of meat in his mouth which he 
dropped for one that looked larger as he 
looked at its reflection in the water. He lost 
what he had for a fantastic mirage. 

The purchasing power in this country is 
largely the accumulated buying power of 
the high Government-protected American 
wage and Government-protected farm in- 
come. And as said above, belongs to the 
people who created it. Your plan is to in- 
vite the Asians and others to come in, and 
without restrictions, enjoy this purchasing 
power. I know of no farmer who does not 
put a fence around a lush pasture of his 
own creation to keep-out stray animals that 
are lean and hungry because of a very dif- 
ferent and sparcer environment. 

You call your plan “trade not aid.” This 
kind of procedure or trade policy is a give- 
away pure and simple, and it is the Govern- 
ment giving away something that doesn’t be- 
long to the Government. As we have said 
many times, if the Government wants to give 
some to our foreign neighbors, let 
it be a gift from all our people rather than 
letting some particular industry carry the 
load for all. As my brother Hugh Comer 
says, “Don’t bother my cows, and I'll give 
you some of the milk.” 

In arguing for the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, the Government refuses to recognize 
the meaning of “reciprocal.” In every in- 
stance the foreigner buys from us only what 
he wants and needs, and we have to take 
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what we don’t want and don’t need. ‘The 
Government continues to refuse to work to. 
ward @ program of three-way trading y 
Japan wants our cotton or tin plate, they 
don’t have to pay for it by shipping us ¢ot. 
ton goods and chinaware. They can 
these goods to southeast Asia or Latin Amer. 
ica or elsewhere for rubber, tin, coffee, bayx. 
ite, etc., and ship these things to us, which 
we do need, I would like to ask if you know 
of anything which Japan takes from us that 
she doesn’t need? 

I have before me the annual report of the 
Singer Manufacturing Co. of New York, 1958, 
They speak of the competition in this coyp. 
try for sewing machines made in Japan, pro. 
duced at cheap labor rates, and say, “This 
question is particularly pertinent in view 
of the complete lack of reciprocity in sewing- 
machine trade with Japan, that the Japa- 
nese Government for many years has barred 
the import of household machines made in 
the United States, and has generally te. 
stricted imports of industrial machines to 
types not made in Japan. They have always 
followed this policy of complete one-way 
trade.” 

You argue that when Japan sells us some- 
thing she will have to buy something, and 
the two transactions will equalize them- 
selves. Japan, as she sells us cotton cloth, 
can and does buy our cotton and wheat. 
American mills pay the Government the full 


parity price for the cotton we use. Japan 


buys it at the world price at least 20 percent 
less. After Japan has shut down our mills, 
Japan will buy her cotton at world prices 
wherever it can be had the cheapest. You 
argue that American mills, closed down be- 
cause of this foreign competition, should 
change to some other business, and our em- 
ployees some other occupation. Do you want 
them to go back to the farm?—that’s where 
most of us came from. Will we grow cotton 
subsidized by the Government, and bought 
by Japan at the world price Such losses add 
to our already overwhelming tax debt. This 
would require that we become the supplier 
of the raw product which gives Japan not 
only what she needs to industrialize, but 
gives her our market for her goods. Under 
your program, though, we couldn't grow cot- 
ton, because the price is also protected, Oot- 
ton is grown cheaper wherever else in the 
world it is grown. Our cotton farmers ate 
protected by an embargo against foreign cot- 
ton. Your program of free trade calls for 
the removal of all such embargoes. Just a8 
in our industrial wages, you wish to level 
down our farm wages to the world standard. 


Your Life magazine of June 23, in its 
Steubenville, Ohio, article, argues that the 
Weirton Steel Co. sell8 tin plates to Japan, 
which Japan pays for in chinaware and that 
the chinaware loss is the steel company’s 
gain, and that the chinaware owners should 
pocket their loss and the employees should 
learn some other trade. In the same article, 
Life quotes an Ohio power company man, 
Mr. Welday, as saying, “The answer to foreign 
competition is not in a sheltered economic 
climate. The free world and the friend- 
ship of Japan are a damned sight more im- 
portant to me than a few factories.” 

I don’t think we can build a bridge of 
good will between Japan and America out of 
the wrecks of American industry nor 
it be dependable. Good will does not 
such a price and what is more, I don't be 
lieve the Japanese people themselves are 
demanding any such procedure, alt 
your paper’s policies confuse them. 

If you pursue this line of thought, I think 
it is safe to say the Asian workers in due 
time will not only make their own tin plate, 
but will also be shipping steel to W 
customers, and they won’t need any power 
from Ohio to do it. Weirton can do some 
three-way trading with Japan. Weirton 
doesn’t have to take its pay in chinaware 
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and shut down a nearby chinware plant and 
put Americans on the unemployed list. 

t see one of Life’s readers wonders how 
Mr. Welday would like to have_a Japanese 
powerline in his backyard. I shouldn't 
think any power company would relish see- 

its customer priced out of business. 
Give Japan time and she can pick off our 
industries one at a time as she grows indus- 
trially, and under your plan she will do it. 
I am particularizing on textiles, but there 
are already many other sufferers... 


I would like to repeat, your proposed policy 
fails to recognize the change in the general 
world situation brought about by the In- 
dustrial Revolution. In the beginning of 
this revolution we had the machines and 
the Asians had only their hands. Their 
progress in the Industrial Revolution Has 
been a little slow. It began before World 
War II when Japan had just pushed England 
out of first place in the textile export world 
market, and was fast challenging her leader- 
ship in the ocean carrying business (mer- 
chant marine). She is making a fast post- 
war comeback. Today the Asians have the 
same machines we have and are just as 
adept at running them. 

Here is a news item from Tokyo: “A recent 
conference in Peking has mapped plans for 
a big development of the textile machine 
industry. It was decided that cotton spin- 
ning equipment td be produced this year and 
next will be twice as much as made in the 
last 8 years.” Japan is not only weav- 
ing, but is also manufacturing the looms 
for Asian customers... She has recently gone 
into partnership with Mexico for building 
machine shops to manufacture textile ma- 
chinery for Latin America. While you: are 
advocating the trial of unproven remedies 
we are already having to deal with the under- 
taker. This is an immediate life and death 
matter to our industry which employs over 
2 million textile and garment workers, and 
is the SOuth’s second largest industry produc- 
ing over $10 billion worth of goods 
annually. 

Your plan would tend to level down our 
wages to the Asian level. We welcomed the 
Government’s undergirding hand to the 
American wages and standards, and we are 
for maintaining these. But those foreign 
differences we have mentioned have to have 
some equalizing protection. Senator DouGLas 
asked in the Senate how much longer our 
industry would be in Washington asking for 
sich protection. My answer to him was, 
“Certainly as long as the Congress fixes our 
wages ten times higher than Asia’s and sells 
our surplus cotton to our competitors at 20 
percent less than we paid for the same 
cotton, with some exchange juggling for even 
eg benefit, like that given to the Korean 
In arguing for reciprocal trade, the Gov- 
fnment unfailingly mentions our need for 
jaw products. There is no objection on the 
part of anyone I know to clearing this traffic 
lane of every obstruction. The materials 
we need—bauxite, nitrates, tin, rubber, 
coffee, cocoa, bananas, and a thousand other 

In fact, the textile industry has 
said if the foreigner has anything new in 
the way of design or style we welcome that 
competition. But when the State Depart- 
Ment starts to trade, it is not these things 
We hear about, it’s Japanese textiles and 
china ware and plywood and canned tuna, 
tte. The hardwood-plywood industry has 

over 50 percent of its business to Japan; 
the tuna-fish industry about 100 percent. 
In fabrics, our velveteen business was prac- 
wiped out, our gingham industry 
threatened, and cotton garments such as 
‘aps, shirts, and other wearing apparel. are 
lnterferring terribly with our garment manu- 
imi industry. This fight is against 
tation of our home products offered 
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cheaper than our home prices and only 
cheaper because of cheaper foreign wages, 
and cheaper cotton. We want the American 
consumer to have his every want adequately 
supplied, and fairly and competitively made, 
and the home market must have this as- 
surance. 

In asking Congress for protective meas- 
ures, we have stated over and over again 
that we do not want to export a single yard 
of goods where we have to take our pay 
in imports that hurt a neighbor, and we 
have said to Washington we favor recipro- 
cal foreign trade, reciprocal meaning equal 
and mutual, and even if the good of our 
whole economy seems to require that some 
industries should suffer from imports, in 
order that some other industry might ex- 
port, for Heaven’s sake, we want that power 
of life and death retained in Congress and 
not left in the hands of the little bureau 
hatchet men who seem to be hatchet happy 
in chopping off some heads. 

After all this, our industry has said to 
Japan, “We are glad to live and help live,” 
and on that basis we have agreed to accept 
a quota of their goods, even though they are 
unneeded and unwanted, and close down 
that same percentage of our operation. 

Won’t you please read Mainline by Sena- 
tor Grorce W. MALONE? 

United States purchasing power is the 
highest in the world. It comes from the 
highest wage and highest farm income in 
the world, Government protected. It is 
very naturally hungrily looked on as a 
marketing place for what the rest of the 
world makes. You want te invite them 
in and call this trade, not gid. Let’s buy 
from the foreigner what we need and want— 
just as he does—otherwise we must buy 
what each other makes. ‘ 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD COMER, 
Chairman, Executive Board. 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress congratulate 
and honor our good long-time friend, 
Representative CHARLES WOLVERTON of 
New Jersey on his dedicated service to 
the people of our good country. 

One of the top leaders of the House, 
CHARLEY WOLVERTON has, during his 
years of service, made a distinguished 
record that has won him the adfniration 
and loyal friendship of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

We personal friends will miss CHARLEY 
upon his well-earned retirement, but 
wish him every success and good things 
for the future. 

As a representative of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, I salute our 
great neighbor sister State of New Jersey 
on this fine statesman and distinguished 
public servant that she has elected to 
represent her people for such a long 
time in the Halls of the American Con- 
gress. We salute our friend, CHARLEY 
WotveRrTON, today. 
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HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NE\V JERSEY 
\IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
home city of Paterson, N. J., today 
mourns the passing of one of its leading 
citizens and the country’s outstanding 
obstetricians, Dr. Morris S. Joelson, who 
was called away yesterday at the age of 
74. I was privileged to live in his im- 
mediate neighborhood and to know him 
as a good friend and neighbor. 

In the 52-year span of his career as an 
obstetrician, Dr. Joelson delivered more 
than 20,000. babies and it is now recalled 
that on the occasion of his 40th anni- 
versary as a physician several hundred 
of those persons whom he had brought 
into the world, as well as their children 
and grandchildren, honored their friend 
and doctor at a citywide dinner held in 
Temple Emanuel. , 

In 1956, when Dr. Joelson’s medical 
career had reached the 50-year mark, 
Barnert Memorial Hospital, in Paterson 
set aside a waiting room for expectant 
fathers and dedicated it to the “Little 
Doc,” as he was affectionately termed. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
today eulogizes Dr. Joelson in a lead edi- 
torial saying in part: 

From the kindly, gentle, neighborly little 
mother who gave him birth, Dr. Joelson had 
early acquired an understanding of and sym- 
pathy for his fellows. Under the most trying 
circumstances, he studied medicine, became 
a doctor while subsisting on a daily allow- 
ance of 15 cents. 

There was no professional sham about Dr. 
Joelson, no feigned dignity, no aura of pre- 
tense. He was a plain little fellow who never 
asked more of life than the opportunity to 
serve. 

Had he set financial gain as his goal, he 
could easily have been one of the wealthy 
men of Paterson. But it is legend that he 
served just as many people without charge 
as he did for the nominal fee which was his 
trademark. And many the home he visited 
to minister to the sick and on the table left 
a little something to provide bread and other 
sustenance for the poor and the weary. 

Fortunately, to this indomitable little man 
of medicine had come many fine honors in 
his lifetime, signal recognitions of apprecia- 
tion by the people of Paterson. Rooms 
named in his honor at the Barnert Hospital 
he had served so nobly ever since it came into 
being, plaques, gifts, contributions to char- 
ity. For himself, he wanted nothing but the 
inner glow which can come only to those 
who serve the Lord without desire for reward 
and without self-exaltation. 


The hearts of all in the Paterson com- 
munity go out to Dr. Joelson’s wife, Mrs. 
Rae Aronsohn Joelson; three sons, Dr. 
Robert Joelson and George Joelson, of 
Paterson; and Benjamin J. Joelson, of 
New York; a daughter, Mrs. Irving R. 
Halman, of Paterson; and a sister, Mrs. 
Harry Jackson, of Paterson. 
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bill for the White House. 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17373-17388 


Bills Introduced: 1 bill and 2 resolutions were intro- 


386. Page 17374 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res. 386, providing additional funds of $12,000 for 
Committee on Armed Services (S. Rept. 2490) ; 

H. R. 12281, to provide an administrative site for 
Yosemite National Park, Calif., on lands adjacent to the 
park (S. Rept. 2491) ; and 

Individual views on S. Res. 17, to amend rule XXII 
(so-called cloture rule) relating to limitation on debate 
in the Senate (pt. 2 of S. Rept. 1509). pages 17374, 17419 


Coin-Operated Music: Senator Wiley was authorized 
to submit individual views on S. 1870, to amend the 
U. S. Code with regard to rendition of musical compo- 
sitions on coin-operated machines, such views to be 
included in a reprint of Senate Report 2414 of this bill 
within the next week. Page 17374 


Saline Water Conversion: Conference report was 
adopted on S. J. Res. 135, relating to the conversion of 
saline water to potable uses. In this connection, Senate 
also adopted S. Con. Res. 121, providing for correction 
in enrollment of S. J. Res. 135. Pages 17424-17426 


State Subversive Laws: Senate debated and adopted 
by 41 yeas to 40 nays (motion ‘to reconsider tabled), 
Carroll motion to recommit to Committee on the Judi- 
ciary S. 654, to authorize the enforcement of State 
statutes prescribing criminal penalties for subversive 
activities, Pages 17388, 17426-17437 


Supplemental Appropriations: H. R. 13450, fiscal 
1959 supplemental appropriations, was cleared for 
President’s signature, when Senate adopted further con- 


D886 


duced, as follows: S. 4320; S. Con. Res. 121 and S. Res. 


Daily Di gest 


Both Houses cleared supplemental appropriations for President. 

Senate by vote of 41 to 40 recommitted bill on State subversive laws, and 
took up Renegotiation Act extension. 

House rejected mineral stabilization bill and cleared Presidential retirement 


Senate 


ference report thereon and adopted Hayden motion to 
concur in House amendment to Senate amendment No, 
36, as amended (barring appropriation to NASA for 
any period prior to June 30, 1960, unless previously 
authorized by legislation hereafter enacted). 

; Pages 17438-17440 


Annual’ Leave Payments: Conference report was 
adopted on H. R. 7710, to provide for the lump-sum 
payment of all accumulated and current accrued 
annual leave of deceased employees. Page 17445 


D. C. Juvenile Court: Senate adopted conference re. 
port on H. R. 7785, to provide for the appointment of 
one additional judge for the juvenile court of the D.C. 

Page 17445 


Deaf: H. R. 13678, to provide in the Department of 
HEW for a loan service of captioned films for the deaf, 
was passed without amendment and cleared for Prest- 
dent. Page 17445 


Private Bills: Senate concurred in House amendment 
to and cleared for President, each of two private bills, 
as follows: S.'3276 and 3818. Pages 17445-17446 


Renegotiation: Senate made its unfinished business 
H. R. 11749, to extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
for 6 months, Poge 17446 


Mutual Security Appropriations: Senator Bridges 
filed notice of intention to move to suspend rules for 
purpose of proposing an amendment to H. R. 13192, 
fiscal 1959 appropriations for mutual security. 

Page 17448 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
during consideration of H. R. 11749, extend Renegotia- 
tion Act, an amendment may be offered thereto to 
the language of S. 1313, increases in benefits under 
road Retirement Act; and that there may be a very late 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of today, 
August 22, there is a very excellent article 
entitled “Champions of Education,” 
which refers to the unusual and effective 
efforts of our colleague, the Senator from 
Alabama {Mr. Hitz], the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and to our delightful friend, the ag- 
gressive Representative from Alabama, 
Mr. Cart ELLIOTT. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, which I think will be of interest 
to all readers of the Recorp, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

CHAMPIONS OF EDUCATION ‘* 


WasHIncTON, August 21.—The long-haul 
credit for getting an education-aid bill 
through the Senate goes to LisTer HILL, Ala- 
bama Democrat. 

He has been a patient but persistent 
pusher for Federal aid to education during 
the 25 years that such legislation has been 
pending in Congress. He was author and 
floor manager of the present Senate educa- 
tion bill. 

This marathon performance began while 
he was in the House, which he entered at the 
age of 28 in 1924. It continued in the Sen- 
ate, which he entered in 1938. 

Today a Senate and House conference 
committee agreed on a compromise educa- 
tion bill, assuring its passage this session. 

Twice general education bills carrying Mr. 
Hmu’s name passed the Senate, but died in 
the House. The school-construction bill he 
subsequently sponsored did not reach the 
Senate floor. It was twice defeated in the 
House, 

A SPECIAL GRATIFICATION 


Final approval of the compromise educs- 
tion bill will mean success of a special kind 
for Mr. Hitt. Many years ago he chose two 
fields in which to make a legislative record— 
health and education. 

His triumphs in the health field have been 
humerous and spectacular. But his victory 
in education came belatedly and required 
sttong help on the House side from his fel- 

Alabaman, Representative Cart ELLIorr. 

Senator Hitx steers both legislation and 

‘ppropriations in the health and education 
It took him 17 years, by the slow 
ere system, to get into this stra- 

Th 1955 he became chairman of the Sen- 

Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Which handles health and education bills, 
®td also chairman of the Appropriations 


A [ppendix 


Subcomniittee in charge of the Health, Edu- 
ction, and Welfare Department. 

His interest in health developed from his 
father, a surgeon, who was an early exponent 
of the antisepsis school of Joseph Lister in 
London. The eltier Hill studied under Lis- 
ter and named his son for him. 


CREDITS ELECTION TO FATHER 


“T have always said my father elected me 
to Congress the first time. People voted for 
Dr. L. L. Hill’s boy, not for Lister HI...” 

In this way Senator Hi1u phrases his politi- 
cal debt to medical scjence. 

He has paid that debt handsomely. He 
fathered the great Federal research center, 
the National Institutes of Health. He spon- 
sored the Hill-Burton Hospital Act, under 
which 3,725 hospitals and other medical facil- 
ities have been built in the States and Ter- 
ritories since 1946. Each year he gets fatter 
health appropriations than the Budget 
Bureau recommends. 

At present Senator Hi1u is pushing for.an 
institute of international health to spear- 
head a world attack on mankind’s worst dis- 
eases and to play a powerful part in United 
States foreign policy. 

The Senator attributes his interest in ed- 
ucation to having been 6 years on the Mont- 
gomery Board of Education before coming to 
Congress. 

Senator Hix is tall, blond, and growing 
bald. H@is a man with a quick mind and a 
slow drawl. He weighs all factors before 
making a move. Leisurely courtesy prevails 
in the old Supreme Court chamber where he 
presides over the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 

The Hill family has lived more than 125 
years in Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. was graduated, a Phi Beta Kappa 
with both academic and legal degrees, from 
the University of Alabama. His wife is the 
former Henrietta Fontaine McCormick, of 
Eufala, Ala. They have two children, Mrs. 
Charles Hubbard, of Montgomery, and Luther 
Lister Hill, a Harvard Law School freshman. 
The Hills also have two grandchildren. 





WasHINGTON, August 21. This session’s 
champion of the battle for Federal aid to 
education unquestionably is Representative 
CaRL ELLIOTT. 

The tall, broad-shouldered, e&sy-going 
Alabaman, with a hitherto unheralded skill 
for calming and coordinating dissident fac- 
tions, soon will have guided a Federal aid to 
education bill through the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

His will be an accomplishment that has 
been regarded as impossible for the last 25 
years. 

Representative Exuiorr is author of the 
House education bill, a companion-piece of 
the Senate bill sponsored by his fellow Ala- 
bama Democrat, Lister HILL. He became its 
floor manager when Representative GraHam 
BarRDEN, chairman ef the House Education 
and Labor Committee, withdrew. Mr. BarDrEn, 
a North Carolina Democrat, opposed the bill. 

After thoughtfully considering the record 
of controversy enveloping school legislation 
in the past, Representative Ettiotr earlier 
adopted a policy seeking a peaceful solution 
to all problems in advance of floor action. 


MANY PRICKLY PROBLEMS 


These problems were prickly—religious, 
racial, economic, educational. In his Ala- 
bama district they were also highly political. 


It took calmness, courage, and consider- 
able Dixie ingenuity on the part of Mr. 
ELLIOTT. 

His peaceful methods were exemplified in 
the gentlemen’s agreement with President 
Eisenhower on number of scholarships in 
the bill. This was negotiated in his office be- 
tween~ Democratic and Republican propo- 
nents of the bill and Elliott Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, as administration spokesman. 

The scholarships were reduced from 23,000 
to 10,000. When the 10,000 figure was de- 
leted on the House floor, Mr. Ettiotr did not 
“toss out the baby with the bath’’ as the 
legislators are fond of saying. He instead 
pushed through to a winning vote on the 
bulk of the. $900 million bill. 

Yet it was the scholarship section of the 
bill to which he was most deeply devoted, 
because of his own experiences. He worked 
his way through college, the University of 
Alabama, which he entered at the age of 16 
with only $2 in his pocket. He cut grass, 
planted shrubs, painted roofs, fired furnaces 
and swept floors. Going on to earn a bache- 
lor of arts degree in law, he earned his way 
as a teaching fellow in history. 


RALLIES AFTER SETBACK 


After the rebuff on the scholarships, Mr. 
Exviott faced a new setback when a surprise 
parliamentary maneuver blocked the educa- 
tion bill after it had passed both Houses. 
His hardest work came at this point, but he 
rallied his forces quietly, to win his victory. 

A Republican woman politician was heard 
to observe that Mr. ELuiottr deserved a con- 
gressional medal of honor for what he had 
done for education. 

Representative ELLIotTt was born on De- 
cember 20, 1913. He was the son of what he 
has described as “a hill-billy farmer of wes- 
tern Alabama.” He calls himself a “one gal- 
lus historian of this region.” His local his- 
tory volume is titled “Annals of Northwest 
Alabama.” 

From his rural home he attended grade 
and high schools in Vine, Ala., which has a 
population of 300. After his graduation 
from law school he practiced in Jasper, Ala., 
until he came to Congress in 1948. 

He was in the Army for 2% years in 
World War II. He was discharged after a 
disabling fall during training kept him in 
hospital for several months. 

His home remains in Jasper. His wife, the 
former Jane Hamilton, and their four chil- 
dren spend the school months in Jasper and 
vacations in Washington with him. The 
children are Carl, Jr., 17; Martha, 14; John, 
11; and Lenora, 10. 





The American Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: In view 
of the propaganda emanating from the 
administration about the great American 
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victory in the United Nations, I think 
that this editorial from the Washington 
Daily News a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, of August 20, will serve to set the 
record straight. 

THE AMERICAN DEFEAT 


The United States in the U. N. General 
Assembly session on the Middle East has 
suffered one of the worst diplomatic defeats 
since the cold war began. 

The United States is no longer even trying 
to achieve the original purpose of the meet- 
ing. That was U. N. condemnation of Com- 
munist and Nasserite indirect aggression; a 
U. N. police force and U. N. acceptance of 
primary responsibility for the independence 
of Lebanon and Jordan. Instead, the United 
States and Britain are considered the culprits 
by the U. N. majority because their troops 
remain in Lebanon and Jordan. 

Whether the face-saving Norwegian resolu- 
tion, introduced in our behalf, passes or 
not is of minor importance. It has been 
watered down to the point where its double- 
talk is meaningless. It is such an abject 
surrender that some British and American 
advisers are reported hoping for its defeat. 

Because the resolution neither condemns 
Russia and Colonel Nasser nor assumes U. N. 
responsibility, and because it merely requests 
U. N. Secretary General Hammarskjold to 
continue what he is already doing, its passage 
will change nothing. 

What a comedown from the high hopes 
of President Eisenhower just a week ago, 
when he personally presented to the General 
Assembly his six point program for Mideast 
political freedom and economic development. 

Why has the United States Government— 
with all its good intentions and its construc- 
tive program—ended in this humiliating 
helpless position? There is no single, simple 
answer. But some reasons for the failure are 
even clearer now than when the administra- 
tion was warned in advance of its blunders. 

There was a good chance of U.N. action if 
we had carried the Lebanon crisis to it in 
mid-May. By failing to ask the U.N. to put 
out the fire when it was starting; and by 
waiting until an emergency landing of Amer- 
ican troops was necessary, the United States 
aroused the suspicion of the U. N. majority. 

When Lebanese loyalists and rebels joined 
in electing a compromise President almost 
unanimously, instead of withdrawing our 
troops we reinforced them. That turned 
many more of our NATO and Latin American 
allies in the U.N. against us. 

As a result the issue now in the U. N. is 
how and when we can get off the hook by 
belated troop withdrawal, under pressure 
and therefore without credit. Meanwhile 
Russia is able to pose as helpful friend of 
the Middle East, and Colonel Nasser has 
gained vastly greater power over the area. 

This is not the whole story, to be sure. 
Other factors have contributed to the U. N. 
collapse in this crisis. These include: The 
shortsightedness and cowardice of small na- 
tions which dominate the General Assembly, 
Britain’s tieup with the feudal Arab shiek- 
doms, and the Arab-Israel conflict which per- 
petuates Mideast war threats. 

But our Government is chiefly responsible 
for its own defeat. 





Wider Trade Valued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 
IN THE cited en museiianclictie 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith an editorial by Verne McKin- 
ney in the Hillsboro (Oreg.) Argus: 
Wiper TRADE VALUED 


The administration has won a major vic- 
tory in the compromise renewal of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

President Eisenhower had asked for a 5- 
year extension of the act and the House gave 
him that extension. He had also asked for 
authority to lower tariffs another 25 percent. 
The Senate, however, failed to support the 
5-year extension; but voted for 3 years, and 
also reduced Presidential power to lower 
tariffs from 25 to 15 percent. 

The compromise bill, which split the dif- 
erences on these points, and which com- 
promised other differences, is a significant 
administrative victory. 

Just a year or two ago it was difficult for 
the administration to obtain even a l-year 
extension of the act. Protectionist forces in 
Congress were strong, especially among 
southern Congressmen, where industry has 
been concentrating in recent decades. 

The rather surprising strength of the ex- 
panded-trade forces in this session indicates 
that the value of wider trade, in today’s 
competition with communism, has been ac- 
knowledged by many Members of Congress 
as of transcending importance. 

We value our own opinions on public 
matters but we are not imclined to try to 
persuade others that they are beyond ques- 
tioning. 





The Statehood Aspirations and Constitu- 
tions of Early Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr: ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most interesting debates that we 
have had on any legislation in this Con- 
gress has been that which concerned the 
bill authorizing statehood for Alaska. 
Recently I came across an article en- 
titled “‘The Statehood Aspirations and 
Constitutions of Early Colorado” written 
by Donald W. Hensel. I am certain that 
many of my colleagues will be interested 
in such article, not only because it con- 
tains some information which is not gen- 
erally known, but also because of its 
timeliness to the proposition of granting 
statehood to a territorially incorporated 
area. 

THE STATEHOOD ASPIRATIONS AND CONSTITU- 
TIONS OF EARLY COLORADO 
(By Donald W. Hensel) 

The drive for government in pioneer Colo- 
rado simultaneously moved at two distinct 
and sometimes conflicting levels. Local gov- 
ernment was indispensable and was effective- 
ly established while regional government was 
more slowly created. The men who crossed 
the wide Missouri and looked toward the 
Rocky Mountains, hoping their dreams lay 
someéwWhere in the high land, could not have 
comprehended the involved task of building 
government. Dreams had to await the crea- 
tion of law. Every mining camp, townsite, 
and farming settlement became a vigorously 
functioning democracy with full sovereign- 
ty. Rock-strewn canyons and cottonwood 
groves were converted into legislative halls 
and courtroom chambers. The scrape of the 
pick, the bite of the axe, and the cut of the 
plow were invariably followed by the rap of 
the gavel. Before indomitable will, anarchy 
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yielded to a law as spontaneous and inexora. 
ble as a thunderhead mushrooming over the 
front range of the Rockies. 


STATE OF JEFFERSON 


With the victory of order at the village 
level, attention shifted to the same challenge 
at the regional level, The more thoughtfy 
newcomers wondered how long self-made law 
would earn respect if it were administereq 
in frank defiance of Federal or Territoriaj 
law. Should not some effort be made to win 
recognition from Kansas Territory as well as 
from Congress? And if this led only to futil. 
ity, should not some indigenous government 
be created for the Pikes Peak country as a 
last resort? The gold seekers and town 
builders answered all these questions affirma- 
tively. % 

Although the frontiersmen began by elect- 
ing a Delegate to Congress as early as Nos 
vember 1858, their petitions failed to win 
any substantial consideration in Washington, 
By the spring of 1859 congressional indiffer- 
ence, combined with the anticipated flood 
of immigrants attracted by new gold discoy- 
eries, led to the effort to create the State of 
Jefferson. 

In April 1859 residents of both Fountain 

. City and Auraria called for the organization 
of a new regional government. Some 30 dele- 
gates recommended immediate statehood for 
the State of Jefferson. The boundaries were 
typical of frontier generosity: Jefferson was 
to comprise all of present Colorado, exactly 
half of Wyoming, and as much of Utah as lies 
east of the Green River. Although the con- 
stitutional convention opened on June 6, the 
rush to the new gold sites caused a postpone- 
ment until August 1. 

Upon reconvening, the delegates com- 
pleted the constitution. In all its essential 
features the document of the proposed State 
of Jefferson was the Iowa Constitution of 
1857 carried 700 miles westward. William N. 
Byers had served as temporary chairman 
and had introduced a preliminary draft, 
part of which js still_preserved. He was 
clearly the main architect of the final prod- 
uct. Although Byers grew up in Ohio, his 
family moved to -Iowa when he was. 19 
Whether it was the recency of the 1857 con- 
stitution—and this is more likely—or his 
residency in_Iowa which influenced him 
most, it certainly is a fact that the lowa 
model was the primary inspiration. There 
was no lengthy discussion of the provisions 
placed in the final draft because, according 
to Chairman Byers, “the delegates in the 
convention were all in haste to get through.” 
Hardly claiming originality the chairman 

. continued, “The constitution was such as is 
usually used by other States, in fact it was 
almost exact copy of the constitution of the 
Western States.” 
Jefferson document, 26 were identical to the 
Iowa constitution. Thirteen more were al- 
most identical, and 41 sections were similar 
in‘ substance. Thus, one-third was almost 
identical and two-thirds virtually trans- 
planted from the Iowa convention hall. 

The voters killed the embryonic State of 
Jefferson on September 6, 1859, by rejecting 
its constitution, 1649 to 2007. Only two 
voting districts approved the draft, Russell's 
Gulch and a forerunner of Pueblo, Fountain 
City. Fountain City’s voting record was 
probably inaccurate, however. The village 
had a population of less than one hundred, 
but cast a one-sided preference for state- 
hood—1,089 supported the new government 
and one recalcitrant rascal voted against it. 
It is noteworthy that the combined Denver 
Aurora vote was only 1,130. Accounting 
such irregular “kickapoo” votes, it is fair t 
conclude that for every 3 men who 
the territorial form of government, only i 
desired statehood. And a vast majority 
not particularly care one way or the other. 


TERRITORY OF JEFFERSON 


After several faltering starts, the one 


ents of immediate statehood succeeded 


Of the 119 sections in the — 
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calling an election fer delegates to a terri- 
1 constitutional convention:._On Oc- 
tober 10, 1859, just 2 months after the State 
convention, 87 delegates (most of whom had 
not been members of the recent convention) 
met in a Denver saloon. On the afternoon 
of the second day of the 3-day convention, 
a committee began to prepare a constitution 
for the provisional territory. With incredible 
they summarized the Jefferson State 
document and reported it the following 
morning; it was discussed and adopted by 
nightfall. The convention devised a full 
slate of Officers and set aside October 24, 
1859, for the plebiscite to decide the fate of 
this latest movement. 

What was the nature of this second con- 
stitution in Colorado history? The 119 sec- 
tions of the Jefferson State draft were re- 
duced to 55. The same liberal boundaries 
prevailed: One-sixth of Utah and one-half 
of - Wyoming. As before suffrage was con- 
fined to 21-year-old white males. 

Evidently the delegates did not view the 
lawmaking body. as a potential menace. 
Most American constitutions hamstring the 
legislature so severely that it is truly im- 
possible for the lawmakers to work with any 
discretionary latitude. Section 4 of these 5 
sections, by contrast, is one of the most com- 
prehensive demonstrations of delegated au- 
thority in the annals of American consti- 
tutional history. Consider this catchall 
which the 3-day delegates wrote: 

“Sec. 4. The legislative power of the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall extend to all matters 
rightfully the subject of legislation; subject 
to the Constitution of the United States.” 

The judicial article containing 5 sections 
left little more than a 3-member Supreme 
Court with single year terms. Four articles 
were omitted entirely: the limitations of the 
State debt, regulation of corporations, or- 
ganization of a militia, and methods of 
changing the Constitution (amending 
process or steps in calling a constitutional 
convention). The absence of any provision 
for changing the document may be explained 
in terms of the helief that Jefferson Terri- 
tory was to be temporary 

The delegates boasted that they had made 
the Constitution as simple as possible, so 
as to secure the rights of the people. It 
would have been much more honest to say 
that the delegates’ work was crude and 
shoddy as the hall’s unplaste walls and 
tough benches. Imagine composing a docu- 
ment to serve as the organic law which 
was written between Tuesday afternoon 
and Wednesday morning. 

The careless haste in which the charter 
was composed did not jeopardize its accept- 
ance at the polls. Two weeks later, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1859, the voters approved by a solid 8- 
to-l count (2,163 to 280). Although most of 
the miners boycotted the election, the new 
government received support from the valley 
towns. Robert W. Steele became Colorado’s 
first governor. He headed an executive 
branch which included 6 other officers; an at- 
torney general, a secretary, a treasurer, a 
Marshal, an auditor, and a superintendent 
ofschools. With the election of the supreme 
court judges and legislators on the same bal- 
- ‘ool Jeffersonians relieved Congress of 

ersome task of staffing a new terri- 
torial administration. 


This sequence of events poses an interest- 
ing question. Why did the voters accept 
Jefferson Territory by a ratio of 8-to-1 only 
6 weeks after they had repudiated the State 
of Jefferson? Part of the answer lies in the 
fact that the defeat of Jefferson State was not 
Srejection of a regional government but only 
of the statehood alternative. It is true that 
* self-created State differed from a self- 
Steated territory in mame only. The dis- 
tinction, however, which made the territorial 
Semative more palatable was that the lat- 

was widely accepted as a makeshift ex- 
t. Virtually all contemporary com- 
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meht used the term, “provisional govern- 
ment” in referring to Jefferson Territory. It 
‘was to be a necessary stand-in until replaced 
by legitimate territorial status, an objective 
realized 16 months later. This interpreta- 
tion also explains the absence of an amend- 
ing procedure, the absence of a lieutenant 
governor, the absence of a debt limitation, 
and the brevity of the constitution Itself. 
None of these deficiencies mattered. The 
new government was merely an ephemeral 
structure erected on the shifting sands of 
questionable legality. 

The new legislature, convened early in 
November 1859. Jefferson Territory began 
to fail to govern effectively almost from the 
beginning. With the passage of a $1 poll 
tax, the administration alienated the few 
remaining miners who were still indifferent. 
Kansas Territory also still held the alle- 
giance of a vast number. The Arapahoe 
County Claim Club exercised a third com- 
peting jurisdiction: When Jefferson could 
not raise sufficient revenue the Government 
issued numerous treasurer’s warrants, all 
of which immediately depreciated until $25 
could not even buy a shot of Taos Lightning. 

By the fall of 1860 the residents of Denver 
were so disgusted with the frail government 
of Jefferson that they created their own 
separatist State, the People’s Government of 
Denver. Editor of the Rocky Mountain News 
played a prominent role in this rebuke to 
Jefferson. 

* Despite the storm warnings, Governor 
Steele called a second general election in the 
fall of 1860. Denver boycotted the election 
and the only Denver resident to win a seat 
in either the executive or judicial branch 
was the chief justice of the supreme court. 

Jefferson continued to decline and there 
was little local effort to revive it or replace 
it, because of the expectancy that Congress 
was about to resolve the problem. In March 
of 1£61, the Perritory of Colorado was created 
and the Territory of Jefferson entered the 
pages of history. Albert D. Richardson, cor- 
respondent for the Boston Journal, epito- 
mized the significance of both Jefferson Ter- 
ritory and of the complementary local efforts 
to create self-imposed order through self- 
created law. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1864 


The organization of the Territory of Colo- 
rado was facilitated by the withdrawal of 
Southern Members of Congress, who had 
opposed the political development of a West 
which would probably be anti-Southern if 
not also antislavery. Eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one saw not only statehood for Kansas, 
but territorial status for Nevada and Dakota 
in addition to Colorado. The sectional con- 
flict first delayed and then accelerated the 
creation of the new political units. 


By 1863 we can discern a growing mo- 
mentum to win statehood. Led by Editor 
William N. Byers, Henry M. Teller, Terri- 
torial Gov. John Evans and Secretary Sam 
Elbert, the statehood banner began to wave. 
In the national elections of 1862 the Demo- 
crats had added 31 new Members to the 
House of Representatives, a most serious 
threat to the Lincoln administration. 
Shortly after Congress convened in Decem- 
ber 1862, the House Committee on Terri- 
tories announced a call for Republican re- 
serves. by endorsing statehood bills for Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and Nevada. Later the 
committee chairman confessed that the bills 
were drafted: . 

“To secure the vote of 3 more States, in 
case the etsction of President and Vice 
President in the year 1864 should come to 
the House of Representatives.” 

Despite this effort the House bills failed. 
The Senate took the initiative and a year 
later. introduced enabling acts for Colorado 
and Nevada which were passed in March 
1864, along with the House-sponsored act 
for Nebraska. 
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The Colorado enabling act authorized a 
constitutional convention which met on 
July 4, 1864, in Golden. Out of this effort 
came a document heavily dependent for its 
antecedents upon the constitutions of Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, and particularly, Kansas. 
Sixty-three of the one hundred and thirty- 
nine Colorado sections also existed-in the 
Wyandotte constitution of Kansas, with 
identically worded clauses or containing the 
same subs’ance. The three branches of 
government were treated with traditional 
orthodoxy. 

The delegates’ work proved to be in vain, 


‘for when the voters spoke, they thundered 


their disapproval 3 to 1 (4,672 to 2,520). Why 
did ratification fail? There are a number 
of reasons but the main one was the wide- 
spread suspicion that 40,000 people could 
not finance statehood. Both Elbert and 
Byers later conceded this. The Republicans 
also committed a political blunder by com- 
plicating the ratification election. They in- 
sisted upon adding ’a pro-State ticket of 
Officers to run the new State, to the same 
ballot on which the public was to accept 
or reject the constitution. This compelled 
the minority Democrats to oppose the con- 
stitution as well as the ticket to prevent 
their complete defeat. 

The statehood boosters again returned 
their attention to Washington. The Senate 
considered a second enabling act but quickly 
tabled it. Again the turn of events affected 
Colorado’s fate. The Republican Party ne 
longer needed votes. The Confederacy was 
tottering, President Lincoln had just re- 
ceived Savannah as a Christmas gift, Colum- 
bia and Charleston had both fallen, and 
Sherman was about to desolate North Caro- 
lina. Congress had more problems to cope 
with than to offer the hand of welcome to a 
Territory which had just declined such prof- 
erred friendship. More important, with Re- 
publican control securely established and the 
war virtually won, Congress had no use for 
Colorado votes. Colorado would-have to 
wait another decade and write a fifth consti- 
tution before it could win presidential ap- 
proval. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 1865 


Surprisingly enough, the sponsors of the 
1865 statehood movement were the former 
critics of statehood in 1864. This was prob- 
ably a consequence of a feud within the Re- 
publican Party. Henry M. Teller and his 
Golden faction had been identified with the 
1864 debacle. ,Jerome B. Chaffee began to 
consolidate a Denver following in order toe 
wrest control from Teller. Chaffee dispar- 
aged Teller for his ineptitude, but was care- 
ful to avoid discrediting the statehood cam- 
paign. Chaffee hoped to win credit for 
achieving statehood and thereby assure con- 
trol of the State machinery for his sup- 
porters. ; 

In just 1 year’s passage, the national set- 
ting again had changed. Peace meant a re- 
newal of westward migration, already encour- 
aged by the passage of the Homestead Act. 
The Union Pacific and Central Pacific could 
accelerate their construction schedules. With 
two Colorado Senators and a Representative, 
more pressure could pe applied, not only to 
win’ a_ transcontinental railroad route 
through Colorado, but also to prevent any 
discriminatory taxation of mining proceeds, 
or Federal threats to land titles. No doubt 
with some of these factors in mind, Chaf- 
fee won a temporary suspension of political 
animosities. Each political party agreed to 
support the writing of a constitution. This 
was a substantial achievement for Jerome B. 
Chaffee. His middle initial stood for Bona~ 
parte, a prophetic name for this manipulator 
and manager of men. With no local oppo- 
sition it was easy to arrange a constitution- 
al convention which met in Denver in August, 
1865. Of the 63 delegatcs, only 3 had sat 
in the convention of 1854. Byers and Teller 
became spectators. 
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The constitution was written in 4 Gays. 
Although the 1864 draft was the model, the 
1865 product relied to even greater extent 
upon the 3 Midwest States, Iowa, Indiana, 
and Kansas. Ninety-two of its 140 sections 
are identifiable in the Kansas document. 
The suffrage article borrowed a curious pro- 
vision from the Iowa constitution. It per- 
mitted a plebescite on acceptance or rejec- 
tion of confining the vote to whitemen. The 
result was a 9-to-1 affirmation of white suf- 
frage. Every single county in the Territory 
voted against Negro suffrage. Even an earlier 
convention effort to strike out the word 
“white” was defeated by a 4-to-1 vote. Both 
documents—the 1864 and the 1865 efforts— 
present a picture of a simple economy rest- 
ing upon crude mining and dry land farming. 

Early in September 1865, the voters ap- 
proved this fourth constitution of Colorado 
by a slender margin of 155 votes out of 6,000 
cast. The change in sentiment largely con- 
fined itself to the northern counties, no 
doubt partly due’ to the unanimous press 
support there. Costilla, Conejos, and Huer- 
fano Counties, all with a high percentage 
of Spanish-speaking residents, voted 10-to-1 
against ratification. 

The November election gave most of the 
new State offices to Republicans. John 
Evans and Jerome B. Chaffee as the new 
Senators journeyed to Washington in the 
expectation that President Johnson would 
simply proclaim statehood for Colorado. To 
their dismay Johnson declined, stating that 
the proceedings of 1865, “Differed in time 
and mode from those specified in the act of 
March 21, 1864.” This was technically cor- 
rect but the stated reason concealed the 
real reason: The evolving conflict between 
the Executive and Congress. The Senate 
reacted immediately and passed a measure 
which called for Colorado’s admission at 
once. The House approved early in May 
1866. During the Senate debate, a Member 
conceded that it was the Republican votes 
which were important. He used and analogy 
in reference to Colorado and Nebraska: 
“Here come two men clothed with the gar- 
ments that you so much admire. Why not 
let them in?” As in 1864, there was agaim 
a partisan advantage to be derived from the 
presence of additional Republican Senators. 

President Johnson could not permit rein- 
forcements to the branch usurping what he 
considered his own exclusive authority. He 
promptly vetoed the Colorado and Nebraska 
admission bills. Evans and Chaffee strove 
to win passage despite-the veto, but failed 
largely through the intercession of anti- 
statehood forces from Colorado led by the 
new territorial governor, Alexander Cum- 
mings, and the disgruntled Henry Teller. 

In December 1866 the Senate passed a 
second bill to admit Colorado and Nebraska, 
both of which passed in January 1867. Again 
Johnson vetoed. Congress overruled the Ne- 
braska veto in February. The attempt to 
override the Colorado veto failed to win two- 
thirds support in the Senate by just three 
votes. Since the population was relatively 
light in both Colorado and Nebraska, the 
reason for “simultaneous acceptance of the 
latter and rejection of the former lay else- 
where. The internal conflict within Colo- 
rado was decisive. The leadership of Teller, 
Cummings, and A. C. Hunt was most effec- 
tive. Teller particularly exerted the critical 
influence at the time the Senate vainly 
sought to override the President’s last veto. 


Teller’s persuasiveness infuriated the pro-_ 


State press in Colorado. Byers used his 
Rocky Mountain News, for example, to ex- 
coriate Teller time after time. 

“The brand of Cain is upon him. Let him 
be a dead man among us, so vile, so corrupt, 


\ 
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so Offensive, that the very mention of his 
mame will excite loathing.” 

With the Presidential election of Grant in 
1868 there was little need for additional Re- 
publican votes and Colorado bills were 
greeted with indifference. Finally in 1874 
@ political shock compelled the Republicans 
to question the wisdom of delaying Colorado 
statehood any longer. ‘The Territory elected 
a Democrat as its Delegate to Congress in 
September 1874. The congressional Repub- 
licans overcame their anxiety when Colorado 
Republicans convinced them that the Dem- 
crats’ victory was primarily a protest vote 
against the territorial governor, Edward M. 
McCook. Out of these events, Congress 
again became interested in Colorado and 
passed an enabling act in 1875, which Grant 
willingly signed. ~ 

There is a 12-year span from the creation 
of Colorado Territory in 1861 until the 
momentum began in 1873 which led directly 
to statehood. This period can be divided 
into equal 6-year units to explain Colorado’s 
erratic effort in ending its colonial depend- 
ence. In the years from 1861 to 1867, it is 
apparent that the Civil War increased the 
prospects for statehood. The conflict over 
reconstruction policies led to several oppor- 
tunities, all rejected by Colorado. Rather 
than diverting attention from the West these 
events tended to enhance its importance. 
But far more determining through this period 
were the ambitions of the Republican Party/ 
Whenever there were necessary votes at stake, 
the party suddenly became energetic. On 
the other hand, in the 6-year period after 
1867, the Republican-dominated Congress 
failed to extend any invitations. The need 
for more party support had ended and 
earlier interest in Colorado subsided. It was 
as late as the 7th year of untnterrupted Re- 
publican control, before Congress granted 
statehood to Colorado, and then just in time 
to help asure the victory of Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1876. Without Colorado’s three 
Republican votes, a condition which almost 
prevailed, the disputed election of 1876 would 
never have reached the electoral commission. 
Democratic, Tilden would have won. 

This first score of years in Colorado’s his- 
tory suggests a second generalization. Be- 
hind the facade of rowdiness and frontier 
invective lay a deep respect for the form and 
content of law. Pioneers in many aspects, 
the early Coloradans were not legal pio- 
neers—they felt no compulsion to chisel new 
law from mountain granite. Recall the dele- 
gate election of 1858. Although that was 
a very informal election, the miners in- 
sisted that the board of canvassers had to 
take an oath of office. Someone remembered 
the oath used-for Michigan town officials and 
it was repeated in a raging blizzard. The 
people’s courts exerted great effort to pro- 
vide skilled counsel for defendants. A num- 
ber of cottonwoods may have received un- 
expected burdens, but a hasty justice was 
not necessarily impetuous. 

The husk of novelty sémetimes concealed 
the kernel of orthodoxy. The authors of the 
two Jefferson constitutions relied not upon 
their own imaginations, but looked for in- 
spiration to the’ recent constitution of Iowa. 
Likewise, Kansas supplied a preponderance 
of the clauses which went into the inopera- 
tive charters of 1864 and 1865. For the most 
part, the statutes and constitutions of early 
Colorado were not products of frontier inge- 
nuity, but were carried to thé mountain 
country in the pockets and memories of re- 
sourceful settlers. With the enabling act of 
1875, Colorado was assured another attempt 
at statehood. This opportunity succeeded 
and the Centennial State was finally given 
freedom to edit its own destiny. 
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Clair Engle: Outstanding Conservationist — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to call attention to a note. 
worthy chapter in the distinguished cg. 
reer of my colleague, Representative 
Crain EnGie, of California, I refer ig 
the conservation chapter, by virtue of 
which the gentleman from California 
has assured himself a place in the hearts 
of conservation-minded citizens as wel] 
as a place in the history of resource leg- 
islation. 

In its authoritative conservation re- 
port covering the actions of Congress, 
the National Wildlife Federation called 
the conservation record of the 84th Con- 
gress generally good. In a recent inter- 
view Charles H. Caliison, conservation 
director of the federation, summarized 
the work of the 85th Congress by saying 
it was a memorable “do-a-lot” Congress, 
“noteworthy for having enacted more 
important conservation legislation than 
any other in recent history.” 

To back up his appraisal Callison 
listed such enactments as: 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission; 

Legislation to curb military land grabs 
and require compliance with State game and 
fish laws on military reservations; 

An increase in the duck stamp to $3, with 
earmarking of revenues to save vital water- 
fowl marshes; 

Strengthening amendments to the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act; 

Legislation authorizing research into the 
fish dnd wildlife effects of chemical pesti- 
cides; and 

Control of billboard advertising on the 
Interstate Highway System. 


Callison also said this Congress was 
generous and realistic in making appro- 
priations to the resource-management 
agencies providing funds to implement 
soil, water forestry, wildlife, national 
park and pollution-control programs, 

Mr. Speaker, many of us are proud of 
having had a hand in writing the out- 
standing conservation record of the 85th 
Congress and its predecessor body, the 
84th. I was the original author of the 
pesticides research bill and cosponsor of 
several of the others listed by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Fedération.. But my 
purpose here is to review the outstanding 
role played by Representative CLam 
ENGLE, who is leaving the membership of 
the House in order to run for the Sen- 
ate. - 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, CLain ENGLE 
launched and directed a séarching in- 
vestigation of military land excesses ‘ 
abuses of conservation laws on military 
areas. He wrote, and led the fight for, 
the corrective law known as the 
Act (Public Law 85-337). This impor 
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fant measure requires congressional ap- 
of any military withdrawal or 
reservation from the public domain in 
excess of 5,000 acres. It encourages mul- 
tiple use of military lands for recreation, 
grazing, forestry and other public pur- 
where feasible. It requires com-~ 
pliance with State game and fish laws. 
For a more detailed account of this Engle 
crusade see the article in the July 1958 
jssue of the Reader’s Digest by Charles 
on. 

Cian ENGLE cosponsored the outdoor 
recreation resources review bill. He 
guided it out of committee with his usual 
fine skill and handled it successfully on 
the House floor. The Commission cre- 
ated by this bill is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making an inventory of 
present facilities and for projecting out- 
door recreation needs—for hunting, 
camping, fishing, hiking, boating and 
similar healthful pursuits—te the years 
1976 and 2000 A. D. 

Mr. ENGLE was one of the earliest spon- 
sors in the 84th Congress, and again in 
the 85th Congress, of legislation to ear- 
mark duck-stamp receipts for wetlands 
acquisition and to prevent the dribbling- 
away of sportsmen’s money for other 
purposes. This principle has been en- 
acted in the Duck Stamp Act, one of the 
major accomplishments of this Congress 
in wildlife conservation. 

CLAIR ENGLE was cosponsor also of our 
bill to earmark a portion of National 
Forest receipts to finance a long overdue 
program of recreational and wildlife im- 
provements in the forests. This propos- 
al never became law, but by focusing 
attention on the need it helped prod the 
Department of Agriculture into launch- 
ing its Operation Outdoors program. 
Thus, the same objectives are being 
reached through direct appropriations 
initiated, incidentally, by this Congress. 

In the 84th Congress Mr. ENGLE co- 
sponsored a bill which, perfected in his 
committee, became Public Law 167, the 
so-called Multiple-Use Mining Law. 
This law has served to eliminate bogus 


_tItining claims and to prevent other 


abuses that were piling up under the 1872 
mining law on the public lands. Briefly, 
this important act permits prospecting 
and all necessary mining operations, but 
it protects the surface resources and per- 
mits multiple use of the surface of mining 

for recreation, grazing, timber, 
and wildlife management, and other 
public purposes. 

Careful search of the records would 
Teveal many other instances of Mr. 
ENcLe’s alertness to protect the public 
interest by the wise use of natural re- 
Sourees. He pushed through the Small 
Irrigation Projects Act of 1956 and he 
Wrote into that law a proviso that such 
small projects receiving Federal aid shall 
be subject to fish and wildlife review un- 
der the Coordination Act. ‘This is con- 
sistent with his multiple-use philosophy. 

Representative ENGLE has consistently 
supported the sound and comprehensive 

pment of water resources as well 
% public lands, forests, minerals, and 
resources upon which the wheels of 


_ Mticulture and industry turn, without 


or neglecting the human val- 
Ws inherent in wildlife, in parks; and in 


~~. 
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wilderness. None of this is surprising 
because CLatrR Encte works hard and 
plays hard, and wher he wants to relax 
he grabs a rifle and camping equipment 
and heads for the big game ranges or the 
wilderness country of the high Sierras. 

Mr. EnctE has supparted measures to 
control and’ abate air and water pollu- 
tion, two problems of particular impor- 
tance in his own State. He joined active- 
ly in the fight to save appropriations for 
the Federal water-pollution-control pro- 
gram, funds which had to be won last 
year on the floor of the House dver the 
stubborn and puzzling opposition of the 
minority. 

Californians know better than we do of 
some_of Mr. ENGLE’s accomplishments 
that directly benefit his own State. How 
he steered the Trinity project to a suc- 
cessful conclusion is merely one example. 
Another is the investigation by his com- 
mittee of the critical and at times disas- 
trous forest-fire problems in southern 
California. An eight-point program of 
prevention and control resulted from his 
committee’s investigation and study. 

Mr. Speaker, every American has a 
vital stake in the conservation of the 
natural resources upon which his per- 
sonal welfare depends and the security 
of our great Nation hinges. Americans 
owe CLAIR ENGLE a debt of gratitude for 
his leadership. The House is losing a 
great conservationist. The Senate will 
gain one. 





The House Bids Farewell to Three Dis- 
tinguished Ohioans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a profound sense-of sorrow that we 
in the House bid farewell to three lead- 
ing Members of the Ohio delegation 
whose combined services in this body 
total 74 years. Our distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable THomAs JENKINS, 
JOHN VorRYS, and CLirr CLEVENGER are re- 
tiring voluntarily from the House of 
Representatives. Each of these Mem- 
bers has held vitally important positions 
in the House and performed his duties 
with honor and distinction. Our loss in 
Ohio is the Nation’s loss as well. 

It is never easy to break chords of 
eompanionship and. common interests. 
It is especially hard when months of 
close association have become years, and 
years have become decades. We of the 
Ohio delegation regret deeply that three 
of our number have decided not to 
return. 

What a strange place it will be to us 
without Tom Jenkins and Curr CLEv- 
ENGER and JOHN Vorys, each of them 
preeminent in his chosen field of con- 
gressional activity. 

Tom, since I came in 1940, has been 
dean of the delegation. I recall with 
deep feeling his generous giving of his 
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time whenever I, a new Member and a 
woman at that, sat down beside him to 
ask explanation of procedures and clari- 
fication of matters before us. And as 
the years have passed I have been very 
proud tu know that he has felt me a 
eredit to the delegation. It pleased him 
to have me call him “my boss.” Oh, we 
had arguments, but we have remained 
good friends through the years. 

During the first years of my service 
here CLirr was on the Committee on 
Agriculture. Two of my counties were 
farm counties, and I was grateful be- 
yond words for the effort he made to 
increase my understanding of the down 
to earth dirt farmers’ hopes and fears, 
his needs and his loyalties. Then he 
changed committees and became one of 
the men on the Committee on Appro- 
priations best known for his frugality 
and his insistence upon economy. And 
what a dyed-in-the-wool patriot. I 
shall never forget his talks to the Ameri- 
can Legion essay contest winners who 
have been given a luncheon in the 
Speaker’s dining room every spring. In 
the simplest language he painted a pic- 
ture of what it means to be an Ameri- 
can—the basic need for character, for 
loyalty, for honor-—that did us all goed. 

And Jounw Vorys. It is natural that 
his loss comes home to me most poign- 
antly, for have we not worked side by 
side on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
for 17 years? No one can possibly take 
his place with me. The sense of his 
value to this great committee to which 
he has given more than words can tell, 
is shared by all committee members, 
Democrat and Republican alike. A tire- 
less worker who always did his home- 
work, his fabulous memory has been an 
indescribable asset to the Cemmittee on 
Foreign Affairs and to the Congress. 

Having spent some 8 or more years as 
the wife of another Ohio Congressman 
of high integrity and consecrated serv- 
ice, I would like to say to the 3 wives of 
these 3 fine men: “Thanks for all you 
have done to make it possible for our 
country to have the long, exacting, self- 
less service these husbands of yours have 
given.” 

Heaven bless you, my colleagues, now 
and always. 





Preference Rights Must Be Protected 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
August issue of Rural Electrification 
contains an article by Larry Potamkin 
entitled “Preference Rights Must Be 
Protected.” The article describes the 
valiant fight by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Grorcr Mc- 
GoveRN] against the curtailment of tra- 
ditional , preference rights enjoyed by 
rural electric cooperatives in South Da- 
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kota. A provision of the Senate-passed 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill would 
have resulted in such a curtailment, but 
when the bill came before us in the House 
Committee on Public Works GEorGE Mc- 
GOVERN battled against it and with suc- 
cess. His efforts in behalf of his State 
and constituency are described in Mr. 
Potamkin’s article which follows: 
PREFERENCE RIGHTS Must BE PROTECTED 
(By Larry Potamkin) 


The recent controversy over the treatment 
of preference rights in the omnibus rivers 
and harbors and flood-control bill should 
alert the cooperatives and public bodies to 
the absolute necessity of fighting against 
any curtailment of their traditional prefer- 
ence rights. As the bill left the Senate it 
provided, for the Missouri River Basin, that 
in any dam, the construction of which had 
not yet been started, “a reasonable amount 
of such power as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Interior * * * shall be made 
available for use in the State where such 
dam is constructed.” Actually, this provi- 
sion would apply only to Big Bend in South 
Dakota. Undoubtedly many people in South 
Dakota thought it was a fine thing for the 
people of South Dakota. Fortunately, the 
representatives of the rural electric coopera- 
tives realized that it was not a fine thing 
either for South Dakota or for the country as 
a@ whole and they opposed it vigorously. 


PREFERENCE PRINCIPLE DESTROYED 


The rural electric cooperatives in South 
Dakota pointed out that the Senate provision 
would effectively destroy the preference prin- 
ciple in that the power that was reserved for 
South Dakota might be disposed of without 
any reference to preference rights, and to 
the extent that it might provide power for 
nonpreference users in South Dakota while 
denying it to preference users outside of 
South Dakota, it would be grossly unfair to 
the latter. Furthermore, they argued that 
the extension of this principle would destroy 
river basin development by localizing the 
benefits to be derived from any project. The 
principle that was being used for the ap- 
parent—but not actual—benefit of South 
Dakota in this instance could be expected to 
be used in favor of some other State and 
against South Dakota in future instances. 
In addition, when the Federal Government 
develops any natural resources in any area it 
is a Federal, development for the general 
benefit of the country as a whole and for 
the specific benefit of the people of that area 
regardless of State lines. A project must be 
located where the natural resource is lo- 
cated, but the resource belongs to the people 
of the country as a whole and not merely to 
those living in the State where the resource 
is located. The waters that feed a large 
hydroelectric development come from the 
entire basin and not from any one State. It 
is wrong in principle—and it would be ex- 
tremely harmful in practice—to give a dis- 
proportionate share of the benefits to a 
single State in the area merely because the 
project itself is located in that State. An 
additional—and very practical—reason why 
such a provision is harmful for South Dakota 
is, as history has shown, that when the time 
comes to get appropriations for the project, 
it will make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
get the support of Congressmen from other 
States. 


SOUTH DAKOTANS FIND CHAMPION 


Fortunately, on .the House side the South 
Dakota rural systems found a spokesman 
and champion who saw the correctness of 
their position and who led the fight against 
this attempt to emasculate the preference 
principle. Congressman Grorce McGovern, 
of South Dakota, understood that although 
some of his South Dakota constituents 
might not realize it, the Senate provision 
would, in the long run, do them more harm 
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than good and could also constitute a serious 
blow against preference rights. With out- 
standing courage and statesmanship, and at 
great personal political risk, he succeeded 
in having a provision included which re- 
quires that the distribution and sale of such 
reserve power within the State shall be made 
first to preference users .in keeping with the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. Although the act as finally 
passed provides priority rights up to 50 per- 
cent of the output of the dam for the State 
of South Dakota, thanks to Congressman 
McGovern’s efforts the sale and distribution 
of that power will definitely be subject to 
the preference provisions. 

The act’s provision is still not a good one, 
since it still gives special rights to the State 
in which the project is located and power 
can be sold in that State to nonpreference 
users to the deprivation of preference users 
outside of the State. This is a serious step 
backward and every effort must be made to 
hold the line against further inroads against 
the preference rights. It is about time that 
those interested in the proper development 
of the Nation’s natural resources realize that 
the preference provisions are part of the 
bill of rights pertaining to natural-resource 
development and must be zealously pro- 
tected, just as we as citizens fight to protect 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. We 
must not yield to the argument that a par- 
ticular case is a special case. Every case 
is a special case to those who want to treat 
it as such, but you cannot tamper with basic 
principles to take care of special cases, be- 
cause if you do you will eventually destroy 
the effectiveness of those basic principles. 


EXCEPTIONS UNWISE 


We know that from time to time argu- 
ments are made to create exceptions to the 
protections of the Bill of Rights in the Con- 
stitution to take care of special cases. But 
this has not been done for the very important 
reason that once you create an exception 
you create a precedent for additional excep- 
tions—and the exception that you created 
to take care of the special cage, where it 
seemed reasonable, may later be used in a 
similar situation where it would produce an 
undesired result. So it is with the bill of 
rights applicable to the development of 
natural resources, of which the preference 
principles are an intégral part. The Niagara 
situation was argued as a special case and 
an exception was made. In the omnibus 
river and harbor bill a special case was 
made for South Dakota. There is legislation 
pending to make a special case for the 
Bonneville area. And so it goes—one special 
case after another. Before long, every case 
will be a special case and every case will have 
its own type of preference provision or per- 
haps, after a while, none at all—that is, 
unless we stop it. And it is important that 
we stop it and preserve the preference princi- 
ples as they have been written into the Fed- 
eral power-marketing laws for these many 
years. r 

Hats off, again, to Congressman McGovern 
for his splendid effort to hold the line for 
preference in South Dakota, 





Resolutions of Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 


recently the third annual convention of 
the Oregon State Labor Council, AFL~ 


\ 








CIO, adopted a number of important 
resolutions. It is especially si 

that these resolutions covered a wide yg. 
riety of subjects because they show that 
the interests and concerns of the Oregon 
Labor Council are far broader than the 
immediate labor problems” of the area, 
The council is sincerely interested in aj 


matters which will be of the utmost. 


benefit to people generally. 

I ask unanimous consent to haye 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
resolutions adopted by the Oregon State 
Labor Council at its third annual con- 
vention: 

RESOLUTION No. 62 

Whereas this Nation’s 6 million -unem. 
ployed and millions more of part-time work. 
ers are in dire need of jobs; and 

Whereas the basic economic and human 
right is to have a job at adequate wages to 
keep the worker and his family in good 
health; and 

Whereas these unemployed workers want 
jobs and not doles; and 

Whereas when private enterprise cannot 
absorb these workers in industry, then it 
becomes the duty of the Federal Government 
to create public-works programs such as the 
building of schools, hospitals, dams, roads, 
reforestation, etc., thus creating jobs that 
wlil enable the worker and his family to live: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Oregon canvention of 
the AFL-CIO go on record favoring Federal 
works projects to absorb the unemployed 
workers; and be it further 

Resolved, 'Fhat this Oregon convention of 
the AFL-CIO instruct our secretary to send 
a letter to President Eisenhower pointing out 
the need of these Federal projects; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That our secretary send letters 
to our congressional delegation asking them 
to press for same. 

Adopted unanimously August 8, 1958. 


RESOLUTION No. »14 


Whereas, although the Pacific Northwest is 
currently enjoying a surplus of power but 
at the same time is unable to attract industry 
in relation to that gurplus because it is 
temporary; and 

Whereas the Pacific Northwest has under- 
gone two power shortages in recent years; 
and - 

Whereas Pacific Northwest Senators have 


introduced a bill providing for a regional 


power corporation which, in their opinion, 
is the best available method for improving 
the financing and administration of the 
region’s power program to assure a more 
adequate, low-cost and long-range power 
supply, and at the same time to assist sound 
development of ‘water resources: Now, there- 
fore be it 


Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor © 


Council, AFL-CIO, assembled in convention 
at Roseburg, Oregon, August 4-8, 1958, en- 
dorse the regional corporation principle; and 
be it further : 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council urge Congress to give early considers 
ation to an attempt to solve the power prob- 
lem of the Pacific Northwest; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of ‘this resolution 
be sent to the entire Oregon congressi 
delegation. : 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


ReEso.vution No. 28 + 

Whereas an amendment enacted in 1949 

excludes from the on of the Fair La- 

bor Standards Act of 1938 employees of 

forestry and logging operations in len 
more than 12 employees are employed; # 

Whereas even major lumber producing 


employers in the western lumber industty — 
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are now exploiting their employees, through 
the amendment, by contracting their logging 
operations to small groups of 12 or less em- 
ployees; and 

Whereas this results In.eliminating from 
the protection of the Pair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 approximately one-third of all 
the employees of a major western industry; 

nd 
, Whereas this leads to longer hours at 
lower wages and to increased unemployment 
in a basic western industry already afflicted 
with serious unemployment and economic 
insecurity; and ’ 

Whereas this exemption encourages unfair 
competition to fair logging operators who 
try to maintain fair wages, hours, and safe 
working conditions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO go on record supporting legisla- 
tion providing for fair labor standards for 
employees in operations of 12 or less em- 
ployees. 

Adopted August 7, 1958. 


ResouvutTion No, 31 


Whereas there are 51.9 million acres of 
tree-planting area remaining to be seeded in 
the United States; and / 

Whereas planting se far has been too slow 
in view of the projected demands for timber 
and the need to get presently understocked 
areas into production and to keep them pro- 
ducing; and 

Whereas planting offers an effective way to 
restore some nonstocked lands to produc- 
tivity, to improve stecking some poorly 
stocked land, and to shorten the lapse of time 
waiting for natural regeneration; and 

Whereas diseases cause 22 percent of the 
growing stock mortality and 56 percent of 
the growth loss, representing 45 percent of 
the impact on total national growth; and 

Whereas the impacts of many of the dis- 
eases can be materially lessened through cor- 
rective silvacultural measures; and 

Whereas insects kill 28 percent of the 
growing stock and 10 percent of the national 
growth; in the West the percentage figures 
are much higher; and 

Whereas insect control can be hastened 
through artificial propagation and by modi- 
fying timber stands so as to make conditions 
less suitable for insect attack; and 

Whereas the watershed protection services 
being performed by our forests are below 
par; and 

Whereas such devices as terraces, contour 
trenches, water spreaders, diversion ditches, 
and check dams must be installed in order 
to control erosion and encourage infiltration 
of water into the soil; and 

Whereas about 300 million acres of forest 
land could be used for additional recreation 
purposes to meet great increase in future 
population; and 

Whereas very little is being done to in- 
terest young men to work tm the lumber in- 

dustry; and 

Whereas young men without higher edu- 

cation opportunities are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to get jobs; and 

Whereas social delinquency and crime are 

On the increase among young unemployed 
during this recession period: Therefore 


Resolved, That this 18th Annual Conven- 
tion of Distriet Council No. 9 go en record 
in support of a proposition to institute a set- 
up similar to the old Civilian Conservation 
Corps; and be it further 5 

Resolved, That we call upon the Interna- 
tional Union and the National AFL-CIO to 
recommend to the United -States Congress 
— toward this end; and be it finally 

esolved, That the 
Provide forest Smapmendansian: oe eae mee 
Planting, gathering forest seed, fighting forest 
fires, building access roads and truck trails, 
doing general research into better silvacul- 
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ture methods, developing additional recrea- 

tion facilities, improving wildlife reserves 

and grazing areas, and building watersheds. 
Adopted August 8, 1958. 


RESOLUTION No. 38 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has scheduled a hearing for August 
18 in San Francisco, on the case designated 
as Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3933—Lumber-California & Oregon to Cali- 
fornia and Arizona; and 

Whereas this case involves the question of 
modification or adjustment of present rates 
on lumber shipments from Oregon to Cali- 
fornia and Arizona points primarily; and 

Whereas the matter of rates applied to the 
shipment of lumber from Oregon is of vital 
concern directly to the lumber industry of 
Oregon and to the workers in the industry 
and indirectly to the economy of the State; 
and 

Whereas many interested Oregon parties 
may not be able to participate in the hear- 
ing if it is to be confined to San Francisco, 
but who would be able to contribute their 
views and opinions if a part of the hearing 
were scheduled to be held in Oregon: there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council go on recard requesting that a part 
of the hearing on ICC Docket No. 3933 be 
held at a central location in Oregon; and 
be it further ‘ 

Resolved, That the Honorable Howard 
FPreas, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C., be advised 
of this urgent request; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the congressional delegation from 


Oregon. 
Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 





RESOLUTION No. 43 


Whereas the continuing greatness and 
prosperity of any people or nation is pri- 
marily dependent on the health and virility 
of each succeeding generation; and 

Whereas in a world of fierce competition 
among nations we in America can no longer 
afford to be profligate in our attitude to- 
ward the younger generation, since none of 
our children are expendable; and 

Whereas nearly all of the western nations 
recognize this priceless resource by providing 
a family allowance that cares for the bare 
minimum of needs to rear a child from 
malnutrition, exposure, and disease, thus as- 
suring a healthy and virile new generation 
capable of supporting an ever-increasing load 
of elders; and 

Whereas the family allowance is tax money 
returned to the family mother with instruc- 
tions that it be used only for the benefit of 
the child, and has proved successful in all 
countries where it is now employed; and 

Whereas it is not only the privilege, but 
the duty of organized labor to lead in social 
improvements in the same manner, and with 
the same daring as used by Samuel Gompers 
when he sponsored public schools: therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we favor a family allowance 
for the United States similar to that now in 
effect in Canada and other western coun- 
tries: and'be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon delegation be 
invited to sponsor such legislation in the 
Congress of the United States and work for its 
enactment. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION No. 45 


Whereas the Oregon State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission recognizes services rendered 
by licensed, qualified, chiropractors, covering 
corame resulting from injuries on the 

; and 
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Whereas most health and welfare programs 
established through unions and employers 
recognize and provide for such services; and 

Whereas under the present law the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is not permitted to 
furnish such services for those disabled vet- 
erans who are eligible for and desirous of 
such services: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 41st semiamnual con- 
vention of the Oregon State Building’ and 
Construction Trades Council, convening at 
Roseburg, Oreg., August 2 and 3, go on rec- 
ord in favor of the enactment of such laws 
which would permit the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to furnish the services of licensed, 
qualified chiropractors for those disabled vet- 
erans who are eligible for and desirous of 
such services; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Representatives in Congress, seek- 
ing such legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That such Federal legislation in- 
clude a provision for those States whose re- 
quirements for chiropractic licensure provide 
for 2 academic years of preprofessional edu- 
cation at the college level, and 4 academic 
years of professional education, with a mini- 
mum of 4,000 hours; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be intro- 
duced by the Building Trades Council at the 
third annual convention of the Oregon State 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, convening at the 
Indian Theater, Roseburg, Oreg., August 4, 
requesting they take similar action. 

Adopted August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION No. 58 


Whereas contract negotiations of Portland 
Newspaper Guild Local No. 164, AFL-CIO, 
representing reporters, photographers, edi- 
tors, artists, and circulation office workers 
with the Oregon Journal and The Oregonian 
are hobbled by refusal of the firms to dis- 
close detailed policies on health, welfare, and 
pension programs; and 

Whereas threat of a strike of the two Port- 
land newspapers is growing nearer, posing 
the chance of shutdown of newspaper com- 
munity services affecting the State of Ore- 
gon: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, at its annual convention 
convened in August 1958, does hereby go on 
record endorsing Federal leigslation such as 
proposed in 1 of the 2 measures recom- 
mended by the Senate McClellan committee 
which provides for public reporting of em- 
ployer and union health, welfare, and pen- 
sion programs in detail, and that the secre- 
tary so inform Members of the United States 
House of Representatives from Oregon and 
the House Labor Committee where the meas- 
ure is pending. 

Adopted unanimously, August 7, 1958. 





RESOLUTION No. 72 

Whereas many residents of the metropoli- 
tan area of Portland, including the city of 
Vancouver, Wash., must by necessity use the 
interstate bridge each day traveling to and 
from their places of employment; and 

Whereas the present plans of the State 
highway commission call for a toll to be 
assessed to each user; and 

Whereas this causes undue hardship and 
economic loss to users who must cross the 
State line for employment: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council use its good offices in an effort to 
have the new interstate bridge be included 
in. the Pederal highway building program, 

Adopted unanimously August 8, 1958. 


—— 


RESOLUTION No. 77 
Whereas we believe that democracy means 
full participation by all of the people in 
the functions of government including po- 
litical campaigns; and 
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Whereas the extravagant cost of political 
campaigns makes it exceedingly hard for 
a man of integrity to win public office with- 
out owing favors to special interests which 
have financed his campaign; and 

Whereas the trend in recent years is to 
sell a candidate to the public as one would 
sell soap or toothpaste by saturation adver- 
tising; and 

Whereas during the 1956 national cam- 
paign five families in the United States 
contributed more to candidates or parties 
than the 15 million members of organized 
labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to stimulate more 
widespread participation and interest in 
political campaigns we call for legislation to 
provide by law: that each taxpayer may de- 
duct any amount not to exceed $10 from 
his income tax when his return is accom- 
panied by a receipt, or receipts, for con- 
tributions to any party, measure, candidate, 
or political organization; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our delegation in Congress with 
a request for favorable attion; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Executive Board of the 
Oregon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
cause such legislation to be introduced at 
the next session of the Oregon Legislature. 

Adopted August 8, 1958. 





RESOLUTION No. 83 

Whereas the need for a trans-Columbia 
bridge on Highway 101 as Astoria grows daily 
as traffic on this vital north and south high- 
way increases; and 

Whereas when completed Highway 101 will 
take part of the traffic load currently on 
Highways 97 and 99 thus improving traffic 
conditions on all three highways; and 

Whereas surveys have been made, plans 
have been drawn, hearings heid by the Army 
engineers, and all the remains is the proper 
financing of the project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Oregon State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, do go on record as supporting this 
project and urge the legislatures of the States 
of Oregon and Washington to pass legislation 
appropriating money to build this trans- 
Columbia bridge at Astoria thus completing 
the final link of Highway 101. 





Water Pollution Control Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of this Congress to enact legis- 
lation to expand the construction grant 
program under the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is extremely unfor- 
tunate. 

Two years ago I introduced legislation 
authorizing a $1 billion, 10-year pro- 
gram of Federal assistance te States and 
local communities to aid them in the 
construction of needed sewage-treat- 
ment facilities. Facts and figures avail- 
able to us at that time proved, Mr. 
Speaker, that in order to clean up the 
backlog of construction needs in this one 
area would require the type of Federal 
assistance I recommended. By the time 
the bill was enacted the amount was cut 
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in half. Still we considered it a great 
step forward in the battle against water 
pollution. 

The program as administered by the 
Public Health Service has proved a great 
success. As of June 30, 1,038 grants 
totaling $85,321,862 have been made for 
projects worth $387,212,811. That is 
better than a 4 to 1 return on the Fed- 
eral investment—a truly remarkable sit- 
uation. Yet we are doing only half the 
job. We should be spending at the rate 
of $500 million each year in order to clear 
up the backlog of construction within 
the next 10 years. To stimulate and 
encourage such a rate of local and State 
expenditures the Federal_Government 
should contribute $100 million a year 
for the next 10 years as its share of the 
responsibility for keeping our rivers and 
streams clean. The current Federal pro- 
gram is getting along on just one leg. 

To bolster it, and add the other leg, 
I introduced this year H. R. 13420 which 
would add to the’ present program $50 
million each year thus restoring the 
amount I had originally recommended 2 
years ago and which now has been proven 
by independent surveys and studies to 
be exactly what was needed. The Com- 
mittee on Public Works held hearings 
on the bill and it was favorably reported 
by a 21 to 7 vote. The testimony on the 
bill, Mr. Speaker, was overwhelmingly 
favorable. Seldom have I seen such com- 
plete support for a piece of legislation 
which just 2 years ago was highly con- 
troversial. Only the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the chamber of 
commerce, and the administration op- 
posed my bill. The administration took 
the position that since the President has 
recommended that the program be 
scrapped entirely next year it could not 
very well support a bill doubling the pro- 
gram this year. 

It was truly gratifying, Mr. Speaker, 
on the other hand, to hear and see the 
tremendous support the program has 
engendered among _ conservationists, 
state and local public health officials, 
municipal and civic groups. Even the 
President’s Advisory Board on Water 
Pollution Control has endorsed the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid in this field despite 
the President’s published views to the 
contrary. It just cannot be, Mr. Speaker, 
that so many people of such solid reputa- 
tion and experience in this feld who sup- 
port the bill can be wrong while those 
few who represent mainly big industry 
polluters can be right. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that one of the 
first orders of business of the 86th Con- 
gress will be approval of legislation ex- 
panding the construction program un- 
der Public Law 660 along the lines I 
proposed this year in my bill H. R. 
13420. If we are to adequately cope with 
the ever-increasing problem of water 
pollution such action must be taken. 

Another matter of great importance in 
this field is the administrative setup 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as regards water- 
pollution control activities. In the Pub- 
lic Works Committee report on H. R. 
9540 in the 84th Congress it was pointed 
out that “The Committee intends to 


watch carefully the progress and devel. 
opment of the national water-pollution. 
control program and particularly the 
supporting role of the Federal Govern. 
ment. The committee believes that the 
Department of Health, Education, ang 
Welfare should place a high priority on 
the objectives of the program authorized 
by the bill and will diligently carry out 
its role in this Federal-State cooperative 
activity by providing a constructive pro. 
gram within an appropriate administra- 
tive framework.” 

Mr. Speaker, the administrative 
framework within which this program 
functions is restrictive dnd detrimenta] 
to the overall operation of the pollution. 
control program. This program, which 
requires over $60 million a year, and is 
So vital to the Nation’s future growth, is 
buried so deep in the morass of agency 
bureaucracy that it is often difficult to 
find out just where it is. 

Consider the maze you must follow, 
Mr. Speaker, to find those who adminis- 
ter this program. They are in the Water 
Supply and Water Pollution Control Pro- 
gram Section of the Division of Sanitary 
Engineering Services of the Bureau of 
State Services of the Public Health Sery- 
ice of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Today I have introduced a bill to solve 
this problem. My bill would establish an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for Water Pollution Con- 
trol. It would assign the water pollution 
control functions of the Public Health 
Service to a new Office for Water Pollu- 
tion Control. Mr. Speaker, I firmly be- 
lieve that it is time that due recognition 
be given to the water pollution control 
functions of the Federal establishment 
responsible for this activity. At the pres- 
ent time the water pollution control 
functions are conducted by a small sub- 
office in the Public Health Service, — 
manned, by the way, by some of the 
hardest working, most intelligent, and 
sincere public servants I have ever met. 
Despite their activity the Federal water 
pollution program is never going to be as 
effective as it should be until top govern- 
mental policy men are giving this prob- 
lem their day-to-day attention. 

After years of urging by national con- ~ 
servation organizations, the Congress in 
1956 strengthened the fish and wildlife 
functions of the Federal Government by 
establishing within the Department of 
Interior the office of Assistant Secretary 
of Fish and Wildlife and a Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife. My bill would have 
a similar objective in the field of water 
pollution control. The bill would also 
establish a Commissioner for Water Pol- 
lution. Control which would be compa- 
rable with existing Commissioners in the~ 
Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare in the fields of social security, 
education, and food and drugs. It is be- 
lieved that the protection of our water 
and of public health most certainly & 
as important as the protection of our 
fish and wildlife. If this bill is ado 
it will go far toward rehabilitating the 
waters of this Nation for legitimate uses 

a strengthened Federal-State 
cooperative program. : 


August 29 ae 
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H.-R. 8002 Provides Positive Improve- 
ment in the Means of Congressional 
Control Over Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


‘HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, much 
legislation, some of it not too carefully 
drawn up, has come to the floor this ses- 
sion. Some measures many of us felt 
ill-considered have swept quickly 
through committee. Occasionally such 
legislation has been allowed by the lead- 
ership to bypass legislative committees 
altogether. Bills have been passed by 
the House after only the most casual ex- 
amination, passed without concern for 
the needs and desires of the taxpayers, 
who, after all, are the ones who will be 
saddled with the costly. legislative fol- 
lies of this 85th Congress, and with the 
inevitable inflation that must surely fol- 
low the wanton spending encouraged by 
the Democratic leadership. 

Twice this year the House has raised 
the national debt limit to give more el- 
bow room to the spenders who are roll- 
ing Federal dice for America’s future— 
using the national debt as collateral to 
borrow more and more in order to spend 
more and more. 

Some of us in this House have refused 
to gamble. Some of us have not turned 
our backs on the folks we represent. 
Many—but not enough—of my col- 
leagues have joined me in my desperate 
attempts to curb this reckless spending. 
Iam proud of my own economy voting 
record. I am sure many of you are 
equally proud of the fight you have waged 
against waste and extravagance. I have 
voted against every pump-priming 
scheme to come before this House. I have 
twice voted against increasing the debt 
limit, although I realized the futility of 
acting after the money was spent. All 
too often I find myself voting with the 
minority in a heartbreaking effort to save 
the fiscal good name of this Nation and 
to restore some semblance of congres- 
sional control to Federal spending. 

It is strange to contrast the speed with 
which billion-dollar spending bills have 
been stampeded through Congress with 
the painfully slow action on the very im- 
portant measure before us, H. R. 8002. 
This, the one really important economy 

to come before this Congress has 
certainly received statesmanlike treat- 





Ineht in the leisurely tradition of the old 


School. The Democrat leadership allo- 


: cated something like 3 minutes to slip 


ugh a billion-dollar highway Dill 
under suspension of the rules. It al- 
a few hours for the huge pork bar- 
rivers and harbors bill, which was 

80 bad the President had no alternative 
; to veto it. It took very little time 
or the gentlemen across the aisle to up 
defense appropriation by $900 mil- 
which the President publicly stated 
unnecessary. But, it has taken a 
and a half for the Congress to con- 
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sider, study, debate, and pass H. R. 8002, 
a bill backed by the Hoover Commission 
whieh nearly every authoritative econo- 
mist has advocated. 

The Committee on Government Op- 
erations, on which I serve, studied this 
bill thoroughly in the 84th Congress, and 
studied it further in the 85th. On June 
17, 1957, I voted to report H. R. 8002. It 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 

‘mittee on Government Operations. The 
‘same leadership, which has shown no re- 
luctance about shuffling through billion- 
dollar measures in a matter of hours or 
days, took almost a year to bring H. R. 
8002 to the floor. We,debated it vigor- 
ously for 2 days, finally passing it on 
March 6 of this year. 

When H. R. 8002 arived in the other 
body, I nad heard that it again met with 
delaying tactics. As I remember, it was 
placed on the Senate Calendar on March 
10, then, more than_3 months later, it 
was referred to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. The full Senate, 
which had: already approved a similar 
bill, voted for passage of H. R, 8002 on 
July 21. And, here it is again today, 
before a House which has thoroughly 
threshed out the pros and cons of the- 
bill already. It is still a good bill, a piece 
of must legislation. 

The Senate has made a few technical 
amendments in this legislation. These 
amendments have been called not sub- 
stantive changes insofar as the major 
objectives of the bill are concerned by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

With only a few minor changes, we 
have essentially the same piece of legis- 
lation before us today as we approved 
in a 311 to 87 vote last March. This 
bill has the double blessing of the Sen- 
ate, which has twice passed budget re- 
form legislation of this type. It has the 
approval of President Eisenhower, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Hoover Com- 
mission, and of a good many private 
citizens who are deeply concerned over 
our slack congressional control over Fed- 
eral spending and budgeting. 

The’ objectives of H. R. 8002 have 
changed relatively little during its long 
sojourn in Congress. It still will pro- 
vide for positive improvement in the 
means of congressional control over the 
annual rate of Government expendi- 
tures. 

It will minimize confusion over the 
size of each year’s budget. 

It. will require an annual review with 
positive action to be taken each year 
by the Congress on both existing and 
proposed programs. Under the present 
appropriation method, no further posi- 
tive congressional action is required on 
entire programs or portions of programs 
for which appropriations were granted 
in prior years but on which work is 
presently being performed. There are, 
today, billions of dollars dangling in 
these unexpended balances. 

The passage of H. R. 8002 will pro- 
vide .that the annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis for stating appropriations be 
on 4 trial basis until April 1, 1962. Any 
problem encountered during this period 
which cannot be solved through adapta- 
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tion of administrative procedures can 
be considered for legislation when ex- 
tension of the authority beyond April 1, 
1962, is considered. 

H. R. 8002 does not change existing 
law with respect to the method of mak- 
ing appropriations, authorizing or ap- 
proving programs or projects. 

I have been unable to discover any area 
where H. Ri 8002 would handicap the 
Appropriations Committee in its efforts 
to control Federal spending. Rather, it 
seems to me, it will help the committee. 
The estimated cost of each new and con- 
tinuihg program will be submitted in the 
agency budget statements, in total and 
by years. On the basis of the total esti- 
mated costs and the planned program 
showing the financing required each 
year, the Appropriations Committee can 
make its decision as to the scope of work 
to be performed in any year. The com- 
mittee can then accelerate, decelerate, 
or stop the rate at which the program is 
scheduled. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee would, as a necessary procedure 
under the ‘annual accrued expenditure 
limitation basis, review program accom- 
plishments and total estimated cost each 
year. 

H. R. 8002 constitutes much more than 
a mere bookkeeping device. This iegisla- 
tion provides a financial tool, a means of 
supplying some realistic congressional 
control over the annual rate of Govern- 
ment expenditures in relation to the Con- 
gress’ decision, regarding the balancing 
of the budget. 

I urge the membership to support this 
worthwhile bill once again. The few 
amendments made by the Senate are 
technical in nature and in no way alter 

the objectives of the legislation or affect 
the wholehearted support it has from 
interested groups of citizens across the 
country. 

If we are to salvage any of the respect 
this Congress has lost among the tax- 
payers, it will be by sending this bill to 
the White House where the President is 
waiting to sign it. 





Telephone Excise Tax Should Have Been 
Repealed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to a very serious omis- 
sion on the part of this Congress. I 
refer to our failure to enact my bill, 
H. R. 12577, which would eliminate the 
excise tax on telephone and telegraph 
communications, 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
unfair taxes ever enacted by the United 
States Congress. It is a luxury tax, but 
one imposed on something that is no 
longer a luxury, but is a necessity in 
many homes and businesses in America. 

Many businessmen cannot continue to 
operate without the telephone. No 
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housewife, living in a remote area, would 
be safe without a telephone. To mil- 
lions of homes the telephone is an 
essential, a vital part of everyday living. 

And yet, this so-called luxury tax is 
still with us. I think this failure to re- 
move this most unfair, inequitable tax 
is one of the most serious failures of the 
85th Congress. I hope the 86th will 
show more concern for the people. I 
hope this next Congress makes this the 
first order of business. 





Regulating Eavesdropping Under Federal 
Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to protect the 
right of privacy of every citizen against 
unauthorized invasion. This measure 
would greatly expand the concept of 
existing wiretapping laws and represent 
the first effort by the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal with new techniques which 
have been developed for snooping into 
the affairs of the people. At the same 
time it is designed to provide a proce- 
dure under which eavesdropping may be 
engaged in for legitimate law enforce- 
ment purposes. It is my hope that this 
bill will serve as a basis for shielding the 
public from unknown interlopers with- 
out interfering with the fullest use of 
scientific methods of crime detection. 

The bill is closely modeled after sev- 
eral antieavesdropping laws recently 
adopted in New York as a result of the 
pioneering work of a New York State 
legislative committee. I am not com- 
mitted to any of the particular provisions 
of the bill as it is now drawn and I offer 
it at this time merely as a framework 
within which the House Committee on 
the Judiciary may consider the subject. 
I am sure that many changes will have 
to be made before definitive legislation 
is enacted. 

Under the terms of the bill, unauthor- 
ized eavesdropping would be a Federal 
criminal offense if it occurs in any area 
under Federal jurisdiction, or is for the 
purpose of aiding or abetting or per- 
petrating any Federal offense, or involves 
the facilities of interstate commerce. It 
contains detailed provisions for obtaining 
court orders for eavesdropping _under 
conditions paralleling those applicable to 
warrants for searchers and seizures. 
There are also several provisions in the 
bill which make it clear that it is not in- 
tended to supersede pertinent State laws. 

We cannot avoid coming to grips with 
this subject any longer. Many scandals 
have come to light in recent years grow- 
ing out of the use of various eavesdrop- 
ping devices for illegitimate purposes. 
The Nation was shocked to discover that 
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existing laws are not even adequate to Infringement Upon the Right of an 


deal with a former chief investigator for 
a committee of this body who was caught 
redhanded in the act of bugging a com- 
mittee witness. 

This insidious practice represents a 
direct threat to the personal liberties of 
the people. Unauthorized eavesdropping 
is a blatant infringement of the right of 
privacy. We still have a long way to go 
in working out the best solutions for this 
problem but the complexities of the task 
must not deter congressional action. By 
introducing the bill at this time, it will be 
possible for the House Committee on the 
Judiciary to undertake a comprehensive 
study during the recess of Congress. 
This legislation can then be made one of 
the first orders of business when the new 
Congress convenes in January. 





The Debunking Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the July 1958, issue of the New York 
State Democratic Star: 

THE DEBUNKING Box 

GOPpledygook: “No Governor of our State 
ever spent so much of the taxpayers’ money 
and had so little to show for it as Averell 
Harriman.” Judson Morhouse, Republican 
chairman. DEMonstrated Proof of Fiscal 
Accomplishments by the Harriman adminis- 
tration: 

1. A. At present, 40 States are taxing a 
larger proportion of resident income than 
New York State. 

B. At the same time, the Republican legis- 
lature cost the State $23 million by refusing 
funds to end tax dodging, while increasing 
Governor Harriman’s latest budget by $20 
million. 

2. A. During the last 9 years of the Dewey 
administration, the assets of the State’s 
Capital Construction Fund were depleted by 
$337 million. 

B. During the first 3144 years of the Harri- 
man administration, the Capital Construc- 
tion Fund was increased by $33 million. 

3. A. The Dewey administration saddled 
New York’s citizens with seven separate tax 
increases: truck mileage, motor vehicle, mo- 
tor fuel, bank, racing, pari-mutuel, auto 
drivers’ licenses. 

B. Not a single new tax has been enacted 
under the Harriman administration. But 
some reductions have actually been made for 
working mothers, the sick, blind, and aged. 
These amount to some $21.8 million. 

The Harriman policy of prudent govern- 
ment, which delivers maximum service at 
maximum economy, has reversed the Dewey 
process of depletion. Today, despite reces- 
sion, rising costs and runaway inflation—all 
Republican bred—a Democratic administra- 
tion has saved New York’s taxpayers $17.3 
million over the past 3 years and is still 
moving ahead with vital recovery programs 
in every part of the State. 








American Citizen to Travel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ° 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak. 
er, legislation has recently been consid. 
ered by the House Foreign Affairs Com. 
mittee which I feel would infringe upon 
the right of an American citizen to 
travel. This bill, H. R. 13760, was in. 
troduced at the urgent request of the 
administration to regulate the issuing 
of passports. My main objection to this 
legislation is the effect it will have on 
basic constitutional rights of American 
citizens, This bill would change the 
age-old right to be innocent until 
proven guilty to a presumption of guilt 
and a shifting of the burden to prove 
innocence.- The individual denied 9 
passport must prove a negative—namely 
that his activities or presence abroad or 
possession of a passport would not be 
harmful to the security. of the United 
States. 

I believe that the test of our ability 
to continue our democratic way of life 
is to guarantee to everyone the basie 
freedoms. Occasionally we have erred, 
as in the days of the alien and sedition 
law, and yet when we have looked back 
to such a period, we have seen clearly 
that we could have preserved and de- 
fended the security of the United States 
without these acts abridging individual 
freedoms... Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent,.I place in the REcorp an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor on the administration’s pass- 
port proposal and an article from the 
New York Times dealing with the same 
subject: : 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

July 9, 1958] 
PaSSPORT PUZZLE 

President Eisenhower’s recommendations 
to Congress on passport controls are open 
to serious objection. Indeed they clash 
strangély with the general purport of & re 
port made by the President’s own survey 
committee and sent by him to Congress les 
than 2 months ago. 

That body, headed by Clarence B. Randall, 
urged the easing of restrictions on the 
citizen's right to travel. The 1 
proposals now made in the President's name 
would apply a very large degree of restrit- 
tion under extremely broad terms. They 
could open the way to great abuses of arbi 
trary power. . 

The best that can be said for these pro- 
posals is that they might somewhat improve 
the situation under which the State 





ment has set up an Iron Curtain of its own. 


This situation was so bad that the Supreme 
Court finally called a halt. In cutting away 
abuses it left gaps in administrative author 
ity which should be repaired by careful ar 
islation, But not by wholesale grants 
power inviting the same abuses. ts 
Unfortunately thosé seeking new on 
port legislation are using scare or 
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Amazingly the Presidential message asserted 
that every day “exposes us to great danger.” 
This would give the impression that the 
state Department has been left without 
power to control passports. That is not 


1 should have effective authority to pre- 
yent travel for traitorous purposes. But it 
should not have power arbitrarily to deny 
a passport simply because in the opinion of 
some Official a citizen’s travel “would con- 
flict with our foreign policy objectives.’ 

In this cold-war period drawing the line 
where security and freedom meet may pre- 
sent a puzzle for legislators. But the burden 
of proof must rest on those who would deny 
the constitutional right of freedom to travel. 
For the practice of freedom is one of the 
surest defenses of freedom. 


ol 


(From the New York Times of July 10, 1958] 
THE ProGkESS OF THE RIGHT To TRaveL Issue 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGTON, July 9.—If Congress, as it 
may at this session, approves the bill to es- 
tablish more specific criteria on which the 
Secretary of State can withhold passports 
from American citizens, the Supreme Court 
in time may be obliged to interpret not only 
the powers of Congress in this area but also 
the President’s powers in the conduct of for- 
eign policy, wherein the Secretary is his 
deputy. In its recent 5-to-4 decision that 
required the Secretary to issue passports he 
had withheld from certain citizens the Court 
merely asserted he had no statutory war- 
rant for the grounds on which it found he 
had withheld these passports. 

That is the reason why the administration 
also excluded constitutional issues from its 
resort to Congress for a more definite statute. 
But since Justice Douglas, for the majority 
of five, held that these passports were with- 
held by the Secretary not only without spe- 
cific congressional authority but because of 
“beliefs and associations” of the citizens in- 
‘volved, the administration bill seeks to pre- 
scribe when “beliefs and associations” 
amount in fact to activities of a subversive 
and conspiratorial kind. 

Justice Douglas has departed briefly from 
the limits the Court majority imposed on 
the right to travel issue with these words: 
“We deal here with a constitutional right of 
the citizen, a right which we must assume 
Congress will be faithful to respect. We 
would be faced here with important constitu- 
hold that Con- 
gress * * * had given the Secretary author- 
ity to withhold passports to citizens because 
of their beliefs and associations.” 

These sentences could be interpreted, and 
have been, as a warning that, if Congress 


gave this authority, their author would ~ 


hold it and its exercise unconstitutional. 
Whether or not the four justices for whom 
he spoke would follow him to that point is 
& matter of pure speculation. But it is 

wholly speculative whether dissenters 
to the Douglas opinion would shift on the 


_ issue in this form. Hence the administra- 


tion text, as described by Representative 
Keatinc, of New York, with whom Senator 
Garen, of Rhode Island, is cosponsor “sets 
in plain and unambiguous terms the 
nation by Congress that the Com- 
Munist Party, and those those actively and 
gly engaged in ‘activities,’ are an 

part of international conspiracy 

aimed at destroying our way of life. And it 
Tecognizes * * * we must be ever alert to 


_ Sy threat to our national security orto the 


Proper ‘conduct of our foreign relations.’” ° 
PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY POWERS 


aoe quoted words above will form the is- 
a oe Supreme Court eventually must pass 
Congress legislates substantially the 
-Green bill, the Secretary withholds 
pessPorts on its authority, and the citizens 
Volved appeal to judicial process. 


’ 


Conceivably, the Court might again post- 
pone the basic constitutional questions by a 
finding-of fact that a citizen whom the Sec- 
retary had represented as “actively and 
knowingly engaged in its activities” was only 
expressing beliefs and engaging in associa- 
tions. But the President’s letter strongly 
implies that , if judicial reversals of the with- 
holding of passports by the Secretary of State 
reach, in his judgment, the point of obstruc- 
tion of his constitutional function to con- 
duct our foreign affairs and guard the secu-~- 
rity of the United States, he will carry the 
issue to the Supreme Court on that ground. 

The Supreme Court, 6 to 3, held that the 
President (Truman) had no statutory. war- 
rant, or implied power of national security 
stewardship, to seize the steel industry. But 
traditionally it-has struck down legal at- 
trempts to limit the President’s authority 
and responsibility for the direct and actual 
conduct of foreign policy imposed on him by 
the Constitution. 

The Keating-Green text carefully pre- 
scribes all forms of due process in the execu- 
tive department and subsequent judicial re- 


, view for any citizen whose passport is with- 


held by the Secretary. The purpose of this 
is to avoid the invocation of the fifth amend- 
ment. Thus, the measure is made as judge- 
proof as the Government lawyers have been 
able to devise. 

But,.on the basis of national security and 
the President’s stewardship of this, it does 
put restrictions on the right to travel, as, in 
the interest of society as a whole, other rights 
of citizens are restricted that in democratie 
theory are fundamental. 


ae 


[From the Washington Post of August 21, 
1958] 


FREEDOM To TRAVEL 


There seems to be little chance that Con- 
gress will find time before it adjourns to en- 
act the passport bill approved Tuesday by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. Nor 
should the Senate or the House try to bring 
such dubious legislation to a vote in the 
last days of a session, for the bill is virtually 
as objectionable as other proposals that have 
been advanced by those who disagree with 
the Supreme Court decision reasserting the 
freedom of Americans to travel. 

The measure, sponsored by Congressmen 
Vorys and SELDEN, would prohibit the issu- 
ance of passports to anyone who had know- 
ingly furthered communism. But who is to 
decide what advances communism? And 
how is it to be determined whether a person 
knowingly helped the Communist cause? 
Here is what amiounts to a restatement of the 
vague and arbitrary restrictions on travel 
which the Court’s decision struck down. 

The freedom to travel is, as the Court said, 
a constitutional right that can in good con- 
science be curtailed only in time of war or 
other grave national emergency. Fugitives 
from justice and others seeking to evade their 
lawful responsibilties should of course be 
prevented from leaving the United States, but 
there seems to us no constitutional basis for 
the fuzzy restrictions of the Vorys-Selden bill. 





Wisconsin Cities Show the Way to Self- 
Help in Industrial Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to note that at Wisconsin’s 108th 
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State Fair, recognition was given to Wis- 

consin communities which have been in 

the lead in working out self-help pro- 
grams of industrial development. 

Tribute was paid to the cities of Bara- 
boo, Grantsburg, and Fond du Lac for 
helping to attract new enterprises, so as 
to expand local employment. 

The able Governor of Wisconsin, the 
Honorable Vernon W. Thomson, rightly 
commended not only these cities, but the 
spirit of Wisconsin local initiative, in 
setting a fine example for the rest of the 
country in meeting head-on the chal- 
lenge to expand local payrolls. 

Governor Thomson presented citations 
to representatives of the three outstand- 
ing Wisconsin communities—namely, to 
Mr. Joseph Berger, president of the Fond 
du Lac Association of Commerce; Mr. 
Ted Mandt, president of the Baraboo 
Industrial Expansion Co.; and Mr. 
Clarence Wagman, president of the 
Grantsburg Bevelopment Corp. 

Although the year 1958 is less than 
three-quarters over, we have seen a 
great many dynamic changes occur in 
our economy. We hit a low point, rela- 
tively speaking, despite the fact that 
well over 64 million Americans were em- 
ployed; but now we have resurged to 
much higher levels of activity. 

Inevitably, communities all over 
America, including those in’ my own 
State, felt the impact of these trends in 
the economy. Under the very successful 
administration of Governor Thomson, 
Wisconsin has responded dynamically to 
the changing national situation. 

It was most fitting that Wisconsin’s 
fair, which serves to spotlight all phases 
of the enterprising economy of the Bad- 
ger State, was the scene of this sound 
recognition of local jobs well done. The 
spirit of self-help has seen America 
through all its problems, and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of two articles, from the Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 19 and 20, issues of 
the Milwaukee Journal, describing the 
achievement of these three communities, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of August 19, 

1958] 

StTate’s Crrres WIN TRIBUTE OF GOVERNOR— 
Far RECOGNITION Day ALSO Pays HONOR 
To RurRAL YouTtTH HEADS, CENTURY FARMERS 
Governor Thomson and the Wisconsin 

State Fair Tuesday paid tribute to the 

State’s industrial cities, its centennial com- 

munities, and farms, its veteran fairgoers 

and its leaders in rural youth work. 

Several hundred guests were on hand for 
the recognition day program in the grand- 
stand. They were greeted by the chief ex- 
ecutive. The Governor arrived on the 
grounds at 10730 a. m. 

“As I entered the fairground this. morn- 
ing I reflected that to many of us here today 
the State fair has become a major event of 
each Wisconsin summer,” he said. “It has 
become a historic event, too.” 

CITES LINCOLN’S ADDRESS 

“This summer marks the 108th anniver- 
sary of our State fair’s existence and it was 
here in Milwaukee 99 years ago that Abra- 
ham Lincoln addressed the Wisconsin State 
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Fair. It was in this speech in 1859 that 
Lincoln first suggested the establishment of 
a United States Department of Agriculture. 

“His suggestion not only became 4 fact 
but Gov. Jeremiah Rusk, of Wisconsin, was 
appointed the first United States Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 

The Governor noted that through the 
years the fair had brought annual prilgrim- 
ages of Wisconsin citizens to “shop” at the 
State’s agricultural and industrial show 
window. The Governor said this shopping 
had become more thrilling, exciting, and 
challenging each year. 

“The basic ingredient of Wisconsin’s prog- 
ress and success is its hard-working, adapta- 
ble, intelligent people,” the Governor said, 


CENTURY PARMERS ATTEND 


At 10 a. m. an estimated 18,640 persons 
were on the grounds. Included were 125 
century farmers, whose farms have been in 
their families for 100 years; 50 farmers hon- 
ored by the Future Farmers of America and 
75 pioneer fairgoers. 

Grantsburg, Baraboo, and Fond du Lac 
were honored for their part in bringing new 
industries to their communities. 

The Grantsburg Development Corp. was 
cited for constructing a new woodworking 
plant. Barbaboo was praised for being one 
of the first medium-sized cities to organize 
an industrial corporation and has become 
known for having one of the best industrial 
programs. 

Fond du Lac, the winner among the larger 
cities, has had a well designed program to 
aid existing industry and bring in new 
plants. Two located there last year, a paper 
company and a cereal company. 


SHOW CRACKS RECORD 


About 75 junior fair leaders also were on 
the ground to help celebrate the first 20 
years of the youth fair. 

Fair officials, meanwhile, continued to 
count their blessings in the cash register. 
The Roy Rogers show broke an all-time 
record for the night again Monday when 
13,845 persons attended, compared with 4,711 
for the same night last year and 1,452 for 
the Monday night of 1956. 

The fair Monday drew 90,670 persons com- 
pared with 85,238 last year. The cumulative 
total stood at 309,965 Monday night, com- 
pared with. 276,686 at the same point last 
year. 

WEDNESDAY DAIRY DAY 

Wednesday is dairy day at the fair, when 
Wisconsin pays tribute to its biggest agricul- 
tural enterprises and selects a new queen. 

The coronation of Alice in dairyland, 
picked from a field of four princesses, is set 
for 1:80 p. m. before the grandstand. Ad- 
mission is free to the program, which in- 
cludes the final day of harness racing. 

The last five bands in a statewide music 
contest will be heard Wednesday. 

In animal judging, there will be judging 
of draft horses, breeding beef and fat steers, 
sheep and swine. There will be a junior 
sheep-shearing contest Wednesday night. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of August 20, 
1958] 


THREE CITIES PRAISED FOR INDUSTRY DRIVES— 
BaRABOo, GRANTSBURG, AND FonpD pu LAC ALL 
FOUND BUSINESSES To EMPLOY RESIDENTS 


The success stories of three Wisconsin cities 
were told Tuesday by the men who had 
helped bring them industry, more jobs, and 
prosperity. 

The delegates from Grantsburg, Baraboo, 
and Fond du Lac were interviewed after they 
had been cited\by the Governor and fair 
officials at a recognition-day program. 

Grantsburg formed an industrial develop- 
ment corporation 2 years ago. 

The corporation’s most recent venture, ac- 
cording to Clarence Wagman, its president, 
was to bring in the Northern Manufac 
Co., which makes louyres and shutters. It 
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started in a 60-by-250-foot building built 
by the industrial corporation last January, 
putting 40 persons to work. 

HELPS CITY OF 1,000 


“That may not sound like much,” said 
Wagman, “but it meant a lot to our city of 
1,000. Now the company is setting up a fur- 
niture line, which will employ another 
60.” 

One of the corporation's first jobs was to 
survey the housing needs of Grantsburg. It 
then got private capital to build homes, pro- 
viding work for local people and housing for 
several familities which moved in. 

“Grantsburg is situated on the edge of the 
resort area, and has good farming around it,” 
Wagner said. The new industries have 
brought more year round stability, he 
explained. : 

Baraboo saw the need for industry in 1947, 
after the Badger Ordnance Depot closed, 
throwing a couple thousand persons out of 
work, related Theodore Mandt, a partner in a 
dairy and president of the Baraboo Industrial 
Expansion Co., Inc. 

RAISED $50,000 


“In addition, we lost a woolen mill, em- 
ploying .another 400,” said Mandt. “Yet a 
lot of people felt Baraboo was a nice place 
to live, and wanted to stay. Our corpora- 
tion raised $50,000 in stock sales, to 180 
businessmen and individuals. 

“We acquired 60 acres for industrial sites. 
Our first success was in filling a vacant 
building, which had been used by a sports- 
wear company, with another company. That 
put 50 persons to work. 

“Our next success was the location of 
Northern Engineering in our city. It em- 
ployed only 6 or 7 at first, but now hires 
about 60. In 1949, we got the Industrial 
Coil Co., also employing only a half dozen, 
but it now employs 200.” 


PREFERS YOUNG FIRMS 


Mandt stressed that Baraboo prefers to 
get a company “which is young and can 
grow into the community.” Other firms 
have followed, including a plastics firm 
which employs 100, in a new $250,000 build- 
ing. The expansion corporation now has 
three buildings under sales contracts with 
new industries. It has raised $75,000 more, 
through sales of stock and debentures, in- 
creasing investors to 650. 

Mandt estimated that 600 to 700 persons 
are employed by the new industries, a total 
of 12 extra pay rolls, and the tax base has 
been broadened. The slack still hasn’t been 
taken up, he said. Baraboo has high hopes 
for another new “industry,” the circus mu- 
seum, expected to bring in numerous touri- 
ists. 

At Fond du Lac, according to Joseph Ber- 
ger, owner of a chain of women’s apparel 
stores, and Richard Mills, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Commerce, abot 
one out of every four persons is working in 
plants brought in by the industrial develop- 
ment agency. 

FORMED IN 1946 


In this case, it is the Greater Fond du Lac 
Industrial Development Corp., formed in 
February 1946 and the first civic owned cor- 
poration in the State. It bought 110 acres, 
and brought in the Kiekhaefer Corp. and a 
meat packing plant, which failed but was 
replaced by the Krambo Food Stores. 

Kiekhaefer alone now employs about 600 
persons, the men noted. The original in- 
dustrial park, on the southwestern part of 
the city, has been increased to 157 acres and 
sewer and water were brought in for, the 
industries. It now has 11 firms; employing 
about 1,000 persons, and with an ann 
pay roll of $4 million. Ft 

“We figure that 40 percent of the persons 
who are gainfully employed in the Fond du 
Lac area are working because of our indus- 
trial development corporation,” said Mills. 
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The Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON — 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to append in the - 
Appendix of the Recorp, a speech on our 
defense program delivered on August 13 
by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau before 
the Seattle Rotary Club. General Try. 
deau speaks with authority as Chief of 
Research and Development, Department 
of the Army. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Li. GEN. ARTHUR G. TruDEiT 

BEFORE THE SEATTLE Rotary C.vs, Searriz, 

WasH., Aucustr 13, 1958 


As I jotted down some thoughts for this 
talk the other night, my mind seemed to 
focus on the significance of this date in mid- 
August, as we approach the 13th anniversary 
of V-J Day, the end of the war in the Pacific, 
Three months earlier in 1945, we had brought 
Germany to her knees and Russia to the 
Elbe. On that August day as I viewed it from 
Manila, the Japanese, bottled up by our 
Navy, battered by our Air Force and bothered 
by the prospect of the physical invasion of 
their homeland by our then mighty Army 
and our sister services, gave up the ghost 
and surrendered. 

The sudden relief from the pressures and 
losses of the war years, aided and abetted by 
our Pinko element, resulted in a hysterical 
demand for the prompt emasculation of our 
military strength at a time when a strong 
national policy supported by an 
military posture was essential if the real pur- 
poses for which we fought were to be effec- 
tively realized. 

You will recall, too, with what high hope 
and confidence we hailed the advent of the 
United Nations at that particular time. That 
great concept, acclaimed by the world as the 
hope for the future, had just reached fruition 
in the charter of that organization and was 
about to be solemnized by the first meeting. 
This splendid effort toward the utopla of 
world brotherhood also had its impact on our 
national revulsion toward the maintenance 
of great military strength. 

Soon Czechoslovakia which once stood a 
the very symbol of democracy in Eastern Eu- 
rope slipped beneath the waves of surging 
communism and then, while the Berlin alt 
lift got the headlines, free China got the 
coup de grace from the hammer and 
sickle boys. Military withdrawal from 5o 
rea and a declining military posture in the 
Far East tempted the Communist venture 
in Korea a year later but this time, 
prompt and vigorous action worthy of Amer 
ica, we moved before the Casper Milqué 
toasts and Fabian Socialists could mobilize 
their forces to prevent such action. At las 
our friends could look at us with increased 
confidence while our enemies looked at 
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worth everything it costs. People don’t 
much about it until they lose it. 
Then it’s too late. 

As the years continued to slide by the 
window in my mind, I thought of how 
quickly Indochinaé disintegrated as soon as 
the armistice in Korea permitted the Chi- 
nese to concentrate on southeast Asia and 
how recently Indonesia was occupying our 
attention when Iraq was bloodied and 
thrown into turmoil by an internal up- 
neaval. It is, of course, too early for us 
yet to discern what course the new gov- 
ernment of Iraq may determine to follow— 
or the impact this event may have on the 
forward progress of that nation. It is im- 
portant to recall that Iraq—with our assist- 
ance—had in the past 5 years accomplished 
and programed more development of its land 
and water resources than had been under- 
taken in any 50-year period since the time 
of Christ. What the new change in regime 
may mean is now not clearly discernible. 
It is, however, of great importance to us 
and to the world at large. 

In any event, the whipsawing action so 
skillfully juggled by the Kremlin cuties con- 
tinues and this 13th anniversary of the end 
of fighting in World War II is one to be ob- 
served with grave concern and not gay com- 
placency as to the path that lies ahead of 


. us. While we can hope that somehow the 


announced objectives, recalcitrance, bad 
faith, and double-dealing of the C unist 
bloc may someday change and that the will 
of the world’s people assembled in council 
can be made a positive and effective force 
for peace and the good of mankind, we 
would be not only naive but stupid to relax 
our guard today. We can’t afford to have 
less than those policies and those forces 
needed to insure our own security and the 
respect of others for our policies and our 
counsel. I am sure our best minds are giv- 
ing added thought to our security problems 
in the light of the highly critical situation 
today. The cost is great, but I would re- 
mind you, in comparing our national debt 
to our gross national product, that we are 
50 percent better off than we were on V-—J 
Day, 13 years ago. : 

If we have faith in our system, then we 
ought to be able to meet the Russian chal- 
lenge in armament as well as in any other 
field. Of course, our goal to help people 
achieve freedom, progress, and security var- 
les completely from the Communist goal to 
enslave all people and seize all wealth, but 
such realization should strengthen our de- 
termination and willingness to sacrifice to 
gain our objectives—and sacrifice we must 
in luxuries and treasure, if not in blood. 

In science and technology, the startling 
advances foretold by the splitting of the 
atom are upon us. The fields of physics, 
chemistry, and electricity not only assume 
new proportions but display interrelation- 
ships scarcely dreamed of before, and. then, 
only by a few. 

Man has invaded space.. We shall certainly 
explore it further but I dislike claims. that 
we have conquered-it, as the Creator may 
Well have something to say about that. We, 
in the Army, are proud of our contribution. 
Our record on satellites now stands at 75 
Percent. In addition to our ordnance, sig- 


_ Ral, and other military and civilian person- 


Rel engaged in satellite work, I am sure 
Most of you know the cent scientific 
contribution made to effort by the Jet 

on Laboratories of California Insti- 
tute of Technology under Dr. Pickering. 

In discussing satellites, I would like to 
hot only point out the Army’s efforts with 
its Explorers, but also to’ mention the sig- 
geet contributions made principally by 

Army Signal Corps to the successful 
satellite. The radar beacons used 


‘With Vanguard were developed by the Sig- 


Ral Corps in ae with private in- 


™“ 
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dustry. So were the solar cell batteries 
which power the transmitter in the satellite 
now in orbit. The Army’s Signal Corps radar 
Diana is operated by our personnel and 
calibrates the primary tracking stations for 
the Vanguard satellite. Many of these track- 
ing stations, covering a broad area of the 
hemisphere, are manned by Army Signal 
Corps specialists and the transmission cir- 
cuits relaying the information promptly to 
the Vanguard control station is also oper- 
ated by our Army Signal Corps. 

In the field of rockets and missiles we 
are rounding out a family for all purposes 
and ranges and achieving a degree of suc- 
cess and reliability that is unique today. 
For instance, we troop-tested our new Nike- 
Hercules antiaircraft missile last month. 


‘This new missile is now going on station 


and can be equipped with an atomic war- 
head capable of destroying any planes 
within its effective radius. Our test shots 


“used only conventional warheads, but made 


direct hits when so programed as a mark 
of their extreme accuracy. It is one of the 
atomic-capable surface-to-air missiles that 
has been successfully tested and in produc- 
tion, Coming right behind is Nike-Zeus, 
the only programed system capable of de- 
stroying an incoming ICBM. No aircraft 
yet conceived has any chance of doing this, 
as an ICBM has a speed 10 times as great as 
any aircraft today. The need for such a 
defensive anti-ICBM missile is one of our 
most critical requirements today. 


In the field of inertial guidance for mis- 


*siles the Army has long been in the fore- 


front. As early as 1946, General Toftoy and 
the Von Braun group which he had had the 
foresight to bring to the United States recog- 
nized the need for the development of pre- 
cise gyroscopes as a basic essential to an 
inertial guidance system. This development 
culminated in the successful flight of a Red- 
stone missile employing a complete all-iner- 
tial guidance system in 1955 and I’m sure 
that you are aware of the extreme accuracy 
of our last two Jupiter shots which likewise 
employed inertial guidance systems. Al- 
though the Jupiter IRBM is being turned 
over to the Air Force for employment, the 
Army is extremely proud of its present con- 
tribution to the exploration of space and 
its great potential for satellites or moon 
probes: yet to be launched. 

We are hoping that as a result of recent 
legislation the entire research and develop- 
ment field will be stimulated and accelerated. 
We, in the Army, are hopeful also that our 
demonstrated capabilities will be used in the 
Nation's interest for developing needed space 


‘réckets and missiles even though they are 


not primarily for Army use. 


I was in northern Canada and Greenland 
last week visiting our research projects and 
also the IGY station and our defense instal- 
lations. Here many hundreds ~f Americans 
are doing their part in the interest of their 
country. I visited one station within a very 
few hundred miles from the North Pole 
where about 20 Americans have lived for more 
than 11 months with no cpntact with the 
outside world except perhaps one plane load 
of supplies and mail each month. One sta- 
tion is inaccessible by any means for 4 
months each yefa. In our snug and comfort- 
able way of living, I wonder if we appreciate 
what such sacrifices mean. Such selflessness 
and courage is what made America great and 
nothing less can keep it so. We are guilty 
of too muth complacency and wishful think- 
ing. We must regain some of those Spartan 
qualities and adventuresome spirit or we, 
too, will swiftly pass the zenith of our great- 
ness and succumb as have the other great 
civilizations and nations before us, The 
thoughtful reader would do well to review 
the third volume of Gibbon’s great work, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
History repeats itself, but itt doesn't have 
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to if we, all of us, foresee the danger and 
act in time. 

To win we must sacrifice. We have been 
blessed with wealth and a living standard be- 
yond comparison with any other people on 
this earth. The unbloody sacrifice of some 
of our wealth for security is the best as- 
surance possible in this age of peril that we 
and our allies can avoid the holocaust that 
threatens to engulf us. The only alternatives 
are to pay dearly in blood and treasure at a 
later time of the enemy’s choosing, or abject, 
craven surrender to the ultimatums the 
Kremlin will hurl at us in our moment of 
shame and weakness if we permit them to 
attain ascendancy in the military, scientific, 
and economic fields. 

Each of us, each of 170 million Americans, 
must perceive more clearly just how deadly 
is the danger than hangs over us. We must 
realize that eternal vigilance, sacrifice and 
preparedness are the price of peace and free- 
dom. We must strengthen our firm resolu- 
tion to resist communism by every weapon 
we can muster—ideological, economic, scien- 
tific and political, as well as military. We 
must share our largesse with peoples less 
fortunate than ourselves who display the 
courage to resist communism. We must 
help make freedom preferable to tyranny 
not only behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains but to the confused people in the 
fringe areas as well. 

We must give freely, if necessary, to the 
cause of liberty—our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor. With the faith of our 
fathers, we must implore the God from 
whom our blessings have flowed, to guide 
and guard us in these perilous times. 

As we do this—each one of us—we shall 
make our own real and indispensable con- 
tribution to keeping our beloved Nation the 
land of the free because it’s the home of 
the brave. 


I can think of no better way to assert 
what I believe our national spirit today 
should be than to echo the words of another 
Vermonter. 


When Ticonderoga fell to the Green 
Mountain Boys, the Continental Congress in 
its timidity considered giving the captured 
cannon back to the British, whereupon 
Ethan Allen wrote Congress a letter, saying: 
“I wish to God America would at this critical 
juncture exert herself. * * * She might rise 
on tagle wings and mount up to glory, free- 
dom and immortal honor if she did but 
know her strength.” 

I am sure that from their places on high 
our forefathers and all those who have given 
their lives to make this country great hope 
we have the courage to do just that, and 
that our actions in difficult days ahead will 
justify their courage, their faith and their 
sacrifice. 





Fair Trade Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
July 21 I appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in behalf of S. 3850, the fair 
trade bill, which I have the honor to co- 
sponsor with the junior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Humpnurey]. On the 
same day, I received unanimous consent 
to have my statement to the committee 
printed in the Recorp. Before the com- 
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mittee, I submitted two tables in evi- 
dence of my contention that it is possi- 
ble to have fair margins for retailers, 
fair prices for consumers, and also flex- 
ible pricing with fair trade enforcement. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


These tables were made a part of the 
committee’s record, but were not avail- 
able at the time my statement was 
printed in the Recorp. In order to make 
this record complete, I ask unanimous 





August 99 


consent that these tables be printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the tableg 
were ordered to be printed in the Reg. 
orD, as follows: , : 


TaBLe I.—House brand gasoline prices by quarters 














[In cents] 























































Newark, N, J. | Philadelphia, Pa. Wilmington, Del. Baltimore, Md. 55-city average 
| . I 
Date Retail Retail Retail Retail 
Dealer | Dealer | price | Dealer} Dealer| price | Dealer | Dealer} price | Dealer | Dealer} price | Dealer | Dealer | pricg 
price | margin/exclud-| price | margin}exclud-| price | margin|exclud-| price | margin|exclud-| price | margin | exclud- 
ing tax ing tax ing tax ing tax ing tax 
1953—July 1 15.9 5.3 21.2) 16.1 4.8] 20.9] 16.1 5.9| 220] 15.8 5.7] 21.5 2.07 
Oct. 1 15.9 5.8 21.7 16.1 4.8 20.9 16.1 5.9 22.0 15.8 5.6 21.4 22. 01 
1954—Jan. 1 14.4 5.5 19.9 15.6 6.3 21.9 15.6 6.4 22..0 15.3 6.3 21.5 21.97 
Apr 13. 65 2. 25 15.9); 15.4 6.5 21.9 15.4 6.6) 22.04+-14.6 6.9 21.5 21.60 
July 13.9 3.0 16.9] 15.4 5.5 20.9 15.4 6.6 22. 0 14.6 6.9 21.5 21, 58 
Oct. 13.9 3.0 16.9 15.3 4.3 19.9 15.7 6.8 22. 5 15.4 6.4 21.8 21.32 
1955—Jan 14.9 2.0 16.9 14.9 5.0 19.9 15.7 6.8 22. 5 15.4 6.3 21.7 21. % 
Apr 14.9 3.0 17.9| 15.3 4.6) 19.9]. 15.7 6.8] 225] 149 6.8} 21.7 21. 42 
July 11.4 3.5 14.9] 12.9 4.0] 16.9] 15.7 6.8} 225] 140 271.327 21 44 
Oct 5.0 1.9 16.9 | ~ 14.5 24) 16.9} ~ 15.9 6.0} 2.9} 15.4 4.5] 19.9 21. 43 
1956—Jan. 4.5 2.4 16.9 | 15.0 4.9 19.9 15.9 6.0 21.9 15.4 4.5 19.9 21, 64 
Apr. 13.5 3.4 16.9| 14.5 3.41 17.9] 15.9 6.0} 219] 15.4 6.1} 21.5 21.43 
PRUE cicnnacatsneecilanisataciiticnsstittlsn wbleintie 14.9 5.0 19.9 | 15.3 4.6 19.9 16.1 5.8 21.9 15.7 6.5 22.2 21.78 
I Odie lien naan incites litaieaianihdl ance aS ll 14.9 5.0 19.9 14.6 4.3 18.9 16.1 4.8 20.9 15.7 6.5 22.2 21, 74 
ee eee ee ee 14.9 5.0 19.9 | 15.3 4.6 19.9 15. 6 5.3 20.9 15.7 6.5 22.2 21, 49 
Re eo A ee Se ate 15.9 5.0 20.9 14.6 5.3 19.9 16. 6 4.3 20.9 16.7 6.5 23.2 21.95 
PE Bisnis npeandcadstecabbaicteleiiieaell 16. 1, 5.8 21.9 14.0 3.9 17.9 14.7 5.2 19.9 16.9 6.3 23.2 219 
NG ee oe re ee | 15.9 5.0 20.9 | 14.6 4.3 18.9 14.5 4.4 18.9 16.3 6.1 22.4 21, 42 
1068—Jan. 1......- pdenctiband nape tidiel he 14.4 4.5 18.9 | 12.9 4.0 16.9 13.4 4.5 17.9 16.0 5.9 21.9 21.71 
I a a a oS ee al | 15.2 47 19.9 | 15.2 4.7 19.9 15.2 4.7 19.9 15.3 5.6 20.9 21. 58 
a ata a el 14.2 4.7 18.9 15.2 4.7 19.9 15.7 42 19.9 15.3 5.6 20.9 21,43 
1 Esso established fair trade prices Apr. 30, 1956, Source: Before July 1, 1956: Department of Statistics, American Petroleum Instl- 
Notr.—This table shows how fair trade laws can promote low prices while prevent- tute. Starting July 1, 1956: National Petroleum News. 


ng unfair competition. 


TaBLeE II.—New Jersey gasoline price changes 
during fair trade (excluding 7¢ tax) 


{In cents] 










| 
|} Tank- | Service 
After fair tfade jwagon price) station 
| to dealer | price 
! | 
Apr. 30, 1956... | 14.9 19.9 
Jan. 10, 1957 | 15.9 20.9 
June 26, 1957 j 16.1 21.1 
July 30, 1957 15.9 20.9 
Oct. 2, 1957 14.9 19.9 
Dee. 6, 1957__. a 114.9 18.9 
i ee ee ee | 15.2 | 19.9 
gO OR Ere oe 14.2 | 18.9 
Sune Ts WEG hk cticneditienwunetl 13.2 17.9 
i 
‘ Less 4 cent voluntary. ‘ 
Note.—This tablé shows how fair-trade laws can 
promote price fiexibility while preventing uniair com- 


petition. 





The Responsibility of American Ethnic 
Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
National Confederation of American 
Ethnic Groups is a politically nonpar- 
tisan, nationwide, interracial organiza- 
tion formed to uphold the rights of mi- 
norities in their freedom to speak, write 
and worship and encourage the ethnic 
groups to make a fuller, more vigorous 
contribution to the American way of life. 
At a recent congressional conference of 
this organization Dr. Slobodan M. Dras- 
kovich delivered a speech appealing to 
the patriotism and pride of these Ameri- 








can citizens who have gathered together 
in common purpose. This is a remark- 
ably vigorous and forthright address. I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from his remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AMERICAN ETHNIC 
GROUPS 


(Text of an address delivered by Dr. Slobo- 
dan M. Draskovich, member, policy plan- 
ning committee, National Confederation of 
American Ethnic Groups, before the 
NCAEG Congressional Conference, held 
June 30-—July 1, 1958, in Washington, D. C.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, when ethnic group 
leaders drop everything they are doing and 
travel hundreds of miles from all parts of 
the United States to meet and confer, .2 days, 
in the Nation’s Capital, it is safe to assume 
they are here on very important business. 
I am sure we are all fully aware“*of the tre- 
mendous task we, as ethnic group leaders, 
have taken upon ourselves. 

We have been impelled to action by two 
basic factors: First, the United States has 
never been in such grave danger as it is to- 
day. Its institutions, its ideas and prin- 
ciples—its very existence as a free and inde- 
pendent Nation is seriously threatened as a 
result of the all-out cold war which Soviet 
imperialism and Communists, everywhere, 
are waging against us and what is left of 
the free world. Second, we—meaning Amer- 
icans who belong to our ethnic groups, com- 
monly referred to as nationality groups— 
represent a great potential in the defense 
of America; for the preservation of all the 
basic values, and for the ultimate-victo 
of freedom throughout the world. . 

For reasons better known to our policy- 
makers, this immense source of new blood 
of and loyal, dynamic forces representing a 
potential of about 86 million, cr about half 
of our country’s population, has not been 
tapped. Yet, if we are to strengthen Amer- 


ica, and work effectively for freedom in the 
world, we must be strong. not only indus- 
trially or jn our thinking; we must also be 
strong in the mutual ties and love for coun- 
try which bind us into one great Nation, 

I believe that one of the tasks of this 
conference is to initiate a move forward in 
that direction. Broad principles are not 
enough; we need a clear notion of what we 
are heading for, how and by what means we 
expect to attain our goals. I cannot insist 
too much on this point in view of what was 
said here yesterday by spokesmen for the 
Republican. and Democratic National Com- 
mittees. These two gentlemen seem to have 
thoroughly misunderstood us and the pur- 
pose which brought us here. 

Our silence all these years apparently in- 
duced them and their associates in both 
major parties to assume we—the ethnic 
groups of America—are just awakening to 
the political realities around us, and that 
we are quite willing to discharge our patrl- 
otic and civic duties by joining and 
supporting 1 or the other of the 2 parties, 
and thus enable our policymakers to pursue 
further the weak, immoral, bankrupt and _ 
alarmingly defeatest policies they have prac- 
ticed in the last 15 years. 

Nothing can be further from the truth. I 
feel sure I am speaking for all of you here 
when I say that one of our aims is to bring 
about a reversal of that out-dated policy. 
It is not that the good intentions are lack- 
ing. Three years ago, President Eisenhower 
‘defined the meaning and main objective of 
United States foreign policy as follows: “Our 
Nation is called to leadérship in the 
to lead it toward freedom, to keep ex 
our areas of freedom &nd not allow 
Communist cloud to engulf us little by 
little.” I am sure no loyal American cal 
find fault with such a statement. , 


Our policymakers do not appear to under 
stand that there exists an indissoluble link 
between the preservation of freedom here 
and the liberation of nations enslaved 
communism and other forms of d 
It is an undeniable fact that if freedom cal 
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not prevail in Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, 
Bucharest, Belgrade, Peiping, and the like, it 
cannot be preserved here in Washington. 
Too many fellow Americans, adepts of “busi- 
ness as usual,” seem Dlissfully, suicidally 
ignorant of this essential condition for sur- 
1. 
mur duty as loyal and realistic-minded 
citizens is not to join the polyannic sleepers, 
put to try to arouse them to the full extent 
of the dangers which threaten our very ex- 
istence as individuals and as a sovereign and 
independent Nation. Vice President Nixon 
stated in 1957 that “if the Soviets and their 
allies succeed in winning control of and 
domination over the whole of Asia and the 
Middle East, they will have won.” As we 
know, the Soviets have come perilously close 
to winning that goal. a 
se . o ~ * 


There are many things we Americans could 
and should have done to avert our present 
predicament. At this juncture, when the 


“minds of freemen are easily influenced by 


the rantings of Communist propaganda, we 
should like to state openly and emphatically 
that we do not believe in a shooting war as 
a desirable implement in attempts to solve 
differences among nations. History is not 
made by guns, tanks and bombs alone, nor 
by statistics. There are more decisive wea- 

such as ideals, principles, and ideas— 
the dreams of freemen everywhere who have 
the courage to fight and die for what they 
know is right. To disregard this truth is to 
strip ourselves of the will to resist evil and 
survive. 

To begin with, we must free our minds 
from the shackle of subtle Communist prop- 
aganda and brainwashing. We must believe 
in the strength and decisive value of moral 
factors. We must draw a line beyond which 
there will be no retreat. Then we should 
mobilize the explosive and inexhaustible 
forces of freedom all over the world to stop 
and push back the dark forces of aggression. 


“To the policy of compromise with commu- 


nism we should substitute a policy of libera- 
tion. Such a move would help restore the 
faith of freedomloving people in our motives 
and intentions. We must above all rid our 
minds of the fallacious belief that we can 
buy friends with dollars. By hoisting the 
dollar sign above our good principles and 
intentions we are alienating our friends. 

& * . om s 


We, the ethnic groups believe there are 
enough patriotic, able and devoted states- 
men in both major parties who will, if they 
see the danger in its true perspective and 
Proportions, rise to the occasion and turn 
the Nation from the road to defeat on which 
it has been traveling lately. But, in order 
to be heard, we must speak up. 





‘Addresses Delivered by Gov. Sheila 


McCarthy of Granite Girls State, 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 





OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ‘ et 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
+ Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp two very fine 
delivered by Miss Sheila Mc- 

, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 


vi McCarthy, of Portsmouth, N. H. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Miss McCarthy recently had the great 
honor of being elected governor of Gran- 
ite Girls State, an organization compris- 
ing young women who meet annually at 
the University of New Hampshire and 
further their education in the functions 
of State government. It is sponsored by 
the American Legion Auxiliary of New 
Hampshire. This program is, in my 
opinion, one of the finest projects in op- 
eration during these tense years when 
our democratic system’of government is 
experiencing its greatest test. 

In. her inaugural address, Miss Mc- 
Carthy gave a fine talk on the impor- 
tance of Granite Girls State and its effect 
upon the participating young women who 
were elected to various State offices, in- 
cluding the -legislative bodies. She 
measured up equally well in her message 
proroguing the general court. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF HER EXCELLENCY Gov. 
SHEILA MCCARTHY, GRANITE GIRLS STATE, 
1958 
Mrs. George, Mrs. Conant, Mrs. Stacy, di- 

rectors, counselors, honored guests, honor- 

able council, my fellow Girls Staters, please 
accept my humble and sincere gratitude for 
the faith you have shown in me by electing 
me your governor. I shall do my utmost to 
uphold this trust and be a true representa- 
tive of you by working with you and for you. 

In expressing my thanks I feel it only fitting 

to thank also the American Legion Auxiliary 

whose unceasing efforts have established a 

strong Granite Girls State. The chairman, 

directors, and counselors of Girls State work 
continually throughout the year planning 
and organizing to present such a perfect pro- 
gram of government to girls during 1 week 
of the year. A sincere vote of thanks should 
also be extended to our individual sponsors— 
so interested in the cause of true democracy 
that they volunteer to send us to this Granite 

Girls State. 

During the past few days all citizens of 
Girls State have been pulling for their re- 
spective parties, and the spirit of competi- 
tion has been great. But now all of our 
efforts must be united for the betterment of 
our State. We have now a house and a sen- 
ate, and these bodies must work together to 
enact such legislation as will profit our entire 
State. 

Girls. State has affected the outlook of 
every girl in this auditorium. Previously we 
may have been lackadaisical in our interest 
in governmental proceedings. By the ac- 
quaintance of s0 many new friends each of 
our individual] personalities has been affected, 
and we are all better people for it. Girls 
State has affected us also in impressing upon 
each of us the responsibility which is ours 
to everyone. When we were sent here we 
were sent as future leaders, and because of 
the great knowledge gained by us we hold 
@ responsibility to return as leaders——leaders 
in a democracy. Girls State is giving us 
something which we must live up to—the 
ability to lead and to set excellent examples 
every where. 

Also at Girls State learning is being in- 
stilled in our minds as well as social adjust- 
ment, understanding, and tolerance for our 
fellow citizens. These ideals are all impor- 
tant in our future lives as we well know. 
We will be tested in coming years in these 
principles, and because of Girls State we will 
have the maturity to overcome any problem 
presented. [In broadening our outlook in 
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this manner, we have learned the principle 
of give-and-take. It has been wonderful to 
realize the absence of prejudice at Girls State. 
May we all in our future lives continue as we 
are doing in Granite Girls State. 

In this present day and age, hope for true 
democracy must be seen to give the citizens 
a true faith in their country. Through Girls 
and Boys State, this hope is given young 
people by showing them the essence of true 
Americanism as taught at these model gov- 
ernments. 

The past 3 days have been a wonderful start 
for us. Having begun our study of govern- 
ment on the lotal level we have now pro- 
gressed to the state level where we can ac- 
complish much. We have a great job ahead 
of us, and by working together in the same 
way as we have been, we will be able to effect 
such legislation as will make: our Granite 
Girls State an outstanding example of Amer- 
ican democracy. I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 


GRANITE GiRts STATE, 1958, GovERNOR’s MES<« 
SAGE TO PROROGUE THE GENERAL COURT 


We are rapidly coming to the close of this 
year’s session of Granite Girls State. It 
is deeply satisfying to summarize briefly to- 
day the actions of the 15th session of Granite 
Girls State. 


In the discharge of your dutiés and re- 
sponsibilities as the elected representatives 
of our democratic form of government, you 
have considered thoughtfully and diligently 
the bills presented to you. Of these bills 
you have enacted three into law. 

As governor, I wish to offer you my hearti- 
est congratulations on the work you have 
accomplished. 

The establishment of a scholarship fund 
for a deserving Granite Girls State girl to 
the University of New Hampshire will assure 
@ continuing supply of excellently trained 
women, 

In addition, the bill securing the pur- 
chase of a movie camefa, projector, and 
screen, plus the bill appropriating capital 
for this purchase, will insure for all future 
Granite Girls State sessions the enjoyment 
and instruction needed annually for all girls 
attending this model government. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my deep 
gratitude to our educational director, Mrs. 
D. Lucius Conant, for everything which she 
has done fer us. I feel confident that the 
effects of her efforts will continue year after 
year throughout the life of Granite Girls 
State. Also, I wish to thank her assistant, 
Ann Garland; Mrs. Wallace George, depart- 
ment president of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, for whom our city of George is 
named; Mrs. Elsie Brown, one of the founders 
of Granite Girls State, who has been so help- 
ful in our deliberations; Mrs. Walter Stacy, 
chairman of Girls State committee; Mrs. 
Alice V. Flanders,- secretary to our educa- 
tional director; Dr. Norma Studley Currier, 
whose aid in our sessions contributed so 
much; Representative Mary C. Dondero, Mrs. 
Francis Joyce, Mrs. Reginald King for their 
kind assistance to us; the lecturers who s0 
generously gave us of their time; and all 
our wonderful counselors and junior coun- 
selors, and all others who in any way as- 
sisted us. 

Having executed all acts and resolves of 
this general court which have been presented 
to me and having been informed by a joint 
committee of your bodies that you have 
completed the session and are ready to ad- 
journ, I do, by the power invested in me 
as governor, hereby declare the general court 
of Granite Girls State adjourned until the 
session in the year of our Lord 1959. 
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The “Do Something” Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the August 21 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor is an article entitled 
“The ‘Do Something’ Congress,” written 
by Neal Stanford. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE “Do SOMETHING” CONGRESS 


(By Neal Stanford) 


Some people are saying that this 85th 
Congress is the workingest Congress since 
the historic 73d—F. D. R.’s first, which in its 
first hundred days working night and day 
turned out a torrent of legislation that 
touched off a revolution in America’s econo- 
my and society. 

Be that as it may, I can personally attest 
to the fact that the Senators this session 
have kept their collective noses to the legis- 
lative grindstone with a perseverance prob- 
ably unique in Capitol history. 

My older boy, Paul, this past year has 
had the good fortune and privilege of serv- 
ing as a Senate page. From him, and from 
a check of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I dis- 
cover that the Senate, “the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world,” has more than 
justified its title. It not only has sat in more 
night sessions than the memory of man 
recalleth, but it has met on Saturdays— 
which is almost unheard of for Congressmen 
who cherish their weekends back home as 
schoolchildren look forward to Thanksgiving 
and Easter vacations. 

Both for work accomplished and for hours 
spent in accomplishing it, the Senate this 
session has created something of a record. 
Says one of Washington’s most astute politi- 
cal writers, Robert Albright of the Washing- 
ton Post: “In seeking parallels to this ‘pro- 
ductive’ Congress, oldtimers could find no 
session in the last quarter of a century which 
turned out more legislative grist.” 

And my good friend, King Features col- 
umnist George Dixon, who takes an “I’m 
from Missouri” attitude on everything, ac- 
tually counted up the hours and minutes, 
the night sessions and Saturday sessions 
which the Senate held this.year and came up 
with an unbelievable box score: 45 night 
sessions up to last weekend (plus night ses- 
sions all this week); 3 day and night sessions 
on Saturday; 120 days in session up to July 
31; and 828 hours and 41 minutes, as against 
469 hours and 33 minutes for the House, as 
of July 31. 

If one has to boil down the answer to the 
question, What makes Uncle Sammy’s Sen- 
ate run so fast and furiously, one can come 
up with only one explanation: Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyrnpon Baines JoHNSON, of 
Johnson City, Tex. It is the Texan Senator 
who drives the Senate, cajoles its Members, 
runs herd on the mavericks in it, and calls 
the session’s tunes. He is admitted by all to 
be the most skilled legislative craftsman to 
appear fn the upper House in decades—and 
he gets things done with a minimum of con- 
troversy. 

What makes the record all the more re- 
markable is that this is a politically divided 
Government—the Republicans controlling 
the executive ‘branch, but the Democrats 
running the Congress. The political precept 
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is that such a condition spells conflict, ten- 
sion, inaction. But that has not proved true 
this session. Rather has the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress, working in harness with the 
Republican-controlled White House, rolled 
up a score of bills passed that makes this a 
truly remarkable session. 

This would not have been possible if the 
Democratic leadership in the Congress had 
decided at the start to buck the Republican 
administration at every turn and play politics 
with every issue. Rather, Senator JOHNSON 


and his Texas colleague, House Speaker Sam. 


RAYBURN, as the session convened, decided 
to play it differently. The Senate majority 
leader argued that the best politics, under 
the national and international circum- 
stances, was not to play politics. 

The result has been that President Eisen- 
hower is getting most of the legislation he 
wants—even though it comes out with a lot 
of Democratic embroidery that may make 
him wince. «Likewise the cooperation be- 
tween majority and minority leaders in the 
Senate has been something to behold. De- 
spite their political differences, their con- 
trasts in technique, Senators JOHNSON and 
KNOWLAND have pulled together with true 
bipartisanship on major issues. And the 
President on his part has kept in close and 
constant touch with Democratic Senator 
JOHNSON. 

No one will now say that this 85th second 
session has established a record for en- 
durance and for output that will stand for 
another quarter of a century. For the 86th 
faces the same, if not more grievous, interna- 
tional problems; and Eisenhower will still be 
President and Senator JOHNSON still major- 
ity leader. 

But there will be a certain difference that 
can complicate future results: There is every 
expectation that the Democrats will pick up 
4 or more seats in the Senate and at least 30 
in the House. That could make cooperation 
between the two ends of Pennsylavnia Ave- 
nue easier—but it could also make it less nec- 
essary for the Democrats to work with Re- 
publicans in Congress to get any kind of 
program through; and therefore it introduces 
a certain partisanship that was notably miss- 
ing this past session. 





The Corn Tassel as the National Floral 
Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
last year or two, two national floral em- 
blems for the United States have been 
suggested. One floral emblem _sug- 
gested has been the rose; the other, the 
corn tassel, The advocates of the rose 
have urged the beauty of that flower, and 
have said it was appropriate that we 
should make it our national flower. 

Without disparaging the rose in any 
degree, it is, of course, well known that it 
is already the national flower of a num- 
ber of countries and that it is an inter- 
national flower. The corn tassel, on the 
other hand, is distinatly American. 


. Maize had its origin here with the In- 


dians long prior to the coming of Colum- 
bus. It is the most important single do- 
mestic cereal, and when it is in tassel 
it is a beautiful emblem. 


- 





I think there is a happy solution tg 
this rivalry. I believe the rose 
be made the international flower, the 


flower of the United Nations—partic. © 


ularly the peace rose, which was deve]. 
oped in France shortly before the Secong 
World War and was taken by the 

of Friends to the United States just 
ahead of the German entry into Paris, 
In this country it has been propagated 


and was entered in the all-American roge | 


selection trial. When the votes from ajj 
parts of the country were -received, the 
peace rose emerged as the highest scor. 
ing hybrid tea rose which was ever en. 
tered. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, that 

_ the peace rose should become the inter. 
national flower and that the corn tasse] 
should become the American floral em. 
blem. In this way, both of this Nation’s 
beautiful floral emblems can be recog. 
nized—the rose as the international 
floral emblem; the corn tassel as the 
floral emblem of the United States, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con. 
sent that an article developing this 
thought in poetic language, written by 
Miss Margo Cairns, of Minneapolis, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: ‘ 

Peace ROSE AND THE MAIZE FLOWER 
(By Margo Cairns) 

The Peace rose for the symbol of the 
United Nations. The maize flower, the com 
tassel, for the United States. Each flower 
has. its right place. Let us secure these 
places wisely. These two flowers have stirred 
the heart of America. 

The earliest known habitat of the genus 
rose was ancient Media. The rose was used 
profusely and reverentially on the altars of 
the temple in Ecbatana. Conquering Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried it into his famous hanging 
gardens. It entered into the life, the liter- 
ature and culture of Persia. It successively 
gave joy. to Egypt, Greece, the Roman Em- 
pire. It grew in the walled courtyards of 
medieval Europe. It was treasured by the 


- rich and poor as it spread in modern times. 


Now the rose is cultivated in every land, 
hence it is an international flower, and it 
would be a happy choice as the floral em- 
blem of the United Nations. One member 
of the extensive family has already made 
its bow to that august body. The Peace rose 
may well be called the floral envoy of the 
rose family in international circles. 

The story of the Peace rose is fascinating. 
Born in France shortly before the Second 
World War, it became an early refugee t 


the United States. Originated by the French’ ~ 


hybridizer, M. Francis Meilland, this beat 
tiful hybrid tea rose had won top honors im 
its native land before the German invasion. 
Determined to save it, M. Meilland, when it 
became apparent his nursery would. be over 
run, took the precious budwood to the 5 
ciety of Friends in Paris, requesting that i 
would be sent on to America. 

The budwood was rushed out of Paris 
a half day ahead of the German entry. 
sped into Spain only a few hours before 
the Spanish border was closed. It few 
the Atlantic. 

In the United States, the rose was Prop- 
agated and entered under a mumber in the 
all-American rose selections trials. 
votes from all parts of the country Wer? 
counted, it emerged as the highest-scoring” 
hybrid tea rose ever handled. f 

On the day Berlin fell, April 29, 1945, this 
rarity in the floral world was christened 
the Peace rose. It was featured and 
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1958 
at the United Nations Conference in San 


This, in brief, is the fabulous story of the 
ular rose Of today. Born in strife, an 
escape from the throes of war in its native 
jand, it found safety in a democracy dedi- 
cated to freedom and peace. What a perfect 
bol for the floral emblem of the United 
Nations, an organization founded on broth- 
ly love. 
wand what a perfect symbol of the United 
States is the corn tassel, the maize flower of 
milleniums. j 
On the opposite of the globe from ancient 
Media, in a valley in the Andes chain, a 
flower was establishing its claim to world 
reoognition and enduring honors. Regal in 


 jts loveliness, to this distinction was added 


its beauty of practicality; its fruit fed, nour- 
ished, and sustained multiplying popula- 
tions. For this it was given the tenderest of 
all names—mother, and the name of mother 
was maize. 

It was deeply revered. Every part of the 
plant was honored. It was grown in the 
temple gardens as elsewhere in the land, 
Sacred rites governed the time of planting, 
and festivities enveloped the harvest. . 

Gold and silver, emeralds, and other pre- 
cous stones were taken from the mines in 
the mountains, but these held no monetary 
yalue—maize and maize alone was highly 

. Meal, ground from the abundant 
fruit, was used in the temple service and 
continued in such use through thousands of 


Taize, Indian. corn, was the foundation 
upon which this Nation was built. _ Maize 
mothered its growth from a sprinkling of 
settlements to the vast United States. It is 
mothering the Nation now. It has enabled 
this Nation to make tremendous contribu- 
tions to other countries, helping to feed 
starving millions. 

No flower of any nation is so closely iden- 
tified with a land and its people as is the 
corn tassel with the United States. 


“America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent and bright, 
Of all thy gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 
Then do it honor, givé it praise! 
A noble emblem should be ours; 
Upon they fair shield set thy Maize, - 
More glorious than a myriad flowers.” 


(From Maize, the Nation’s Emblem, by 
Celia Thaxter.) 





Eulogy of the Late Gordon Dean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
wanimous consent to have printed in the 
of the Recorp a eulogy of the 
Honorable Gordon Dean, delivered 
Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, the 
Chaplain of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
Was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
a follows: 

GorpDon Dran ; 

a after the foundations had been laid 
this cathedral House of Prayer for all 
ca baby boy was born on the north- 
W shore of this continent. In Seattle, 
the home of a preacher was made 

t by the announcement, “unto us @ 
born, unto us a son is given.” The 
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number of those who have come to eminence 
in all walks of life, who have been trained 
in the parsonages of the country is an amaz- 
ing store. 

The 20th century, with its momentous 
happenings and discoveries destined to 
change the face of the earth and to affect 
all life—a century now more than half 
gone—-had then registered but 6 years— 
when the one who has now gone from our 
side and sight first opened his eyes on this 
strange and baffling: universe. This western 
baby, new to earth and sky, in the unfold- 
ing book of Providence was to witness tribu- 
lations, abominations and contentions, wars 
and rumors of wars, man’s inhumanity to 
man expressed in sadistic cruelty such as the 
preceding ages had never known. It was to 
be his to tread the earth when the thin 
veneer of a glittering civilization broke 
through and from the underworld of the 
human spirit emerged diabolical savagery 
which mocked the calm assurance of the 
world that heard this baby’s first cry, that 
evolution like an dutomatic escalator was 
gradually pulling humanity up to a waiting 
utopia. The startled, fear-haunted world 
knows better now. .- 

As a lad Gordon Dean was to be part of a 
gadget-crazy, mammon-mad civilization 
which was set to conquer the air as humanity 
at last soared on wings and, as by miracles 
of seeing and hearing time and space were 
virtually: annihilated and the.whole world 
turned into a vast whispering gallery. Then 
came the fateful day when the secret of the 
split atom was unleashed with stupendous 
power, enough to incinerate the earth and to 
destroy all human life on this planet. In 
human hands was the possibility of race 
suicide. It was in relation to the control of 
this dread force and the fashioning of it for 
national defense that Gordon Dean was to 
have a vital role. Only the years to be will 
make known the valiant, intelligent, patri- 
otic service rendered to the free world by 
this master in administration, this scholar, 
with his keen mind trained in the law, this 
ardent patriot, who served as member and 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
That and every position he ever held, every 
relationship he assumed, were but channels 
to express his ruling passion for a peaceful 
world and for the defense of the precious 
things which as freemen we hold nearest 
our hearts. His unswerving conviction and 
steadfast faith was that there can be no 


peaceful world without the survival of the ° 


values on which this Republic is built. He 
was one of the few men in public life alert 
to the peril of these crucial days and to the 
necessity of matching material might and 
adequate defenses and striking power to 
meet the forces of darkness arrayed against 
us. He knew that time is running out 
when, if the full potentialities of our great 
western continent are not fully mobilized, 
democracies may be made to bend to the will 
of moral perverts. 

With clear eyes Gordon Dean saw that in 
the present world situation appeasement is 
no way to peace, except to the peace of the 
cemetery of human dignity and freedom. 
Therefore, facing the diabolical conspiracy 
against decency, he insisted that America’s 
word of peact and good will for all the earth 
must be uttered from strength, both ma- 
terial and moral. Those who knew him best 
were conscious that this great servant of the 
Nation had three qualities which character- 
ize all real greatness—the capacity for a 
great love, the capacity for a great enthusi- 
asm, the capacity for a great wrath. For 
him the America, in which he believed and 
for which he fought, was not a thing of the 
arth, but of the heart. It was a way of 
thinking and acting; it was not bounded by 
oceans, rivers, or degrees of latitude, but by 
principles, ideals and attitudes more precious 
than physical life, To him, America, sweet 
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land of liberty, was an unbarred thorough- 
fare for freedom. It was a stairway of op- 
portunity, open from the first step to the 
top. For Gordon Dean, America was a class- 
less society whose aristocracy is based not on 
pedestais, but on personality; not on birth, 
but on worth; not on who you are, but on 
what you are. By such tests his patriotism 
was pure and undefiled. He loved his God, 
his home, his country, and his fellows. 

In his public and private record he meas- 
ured up to the highest standards of man- 
hood as lifted up by Henry Van Dyke: 


“To think without confusion clearly, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To love one’s fellow man sincerely, 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 


The insights that had come to Gordon 
Dean in all the ripening experiences of life, 
it came to pass, he himself put down on 
paper only last month in preparation for a 
commencement address he was scheduled to 
make. On the back of an envelope he jotted 
down nine goals for an expanding person- 
ality. Apparently he meant these to be the 
points he was turning over in his mind as 
the heart of his intended message to the 
young graduates he expected to face. Noth- 
ing could more reveal the sterling ideals 
which characterized his own life than this 
which proved to be the valedictory of his 
own earth days. They are words which be- 
long to us all in the school of life. He being 
dead yet speaketh. He headed it “Lessons 
Learned,” and then from his pen and his 
heart came nine nuggets of wisdom more 
golden than gold. Here, then, is his last will 
and testament: 

(Notes of Gordon Dean, found on back of 
envelope made apparently on or about July 
22, 1958.) 

“Lessons learned: 

“1. Never lose your capacity for enthu- 
siasm. 

“2. Never lose your capacity for indigna- 
tion. 

“3. Never Judge people, don’t type them 
too quickly; but in a pinch never first assume 
that a man is bad; first assume always that 
he is good and that at worst he is in the 
gray area between bad and good. 

“4, Never be impressed by wealth alone or 
thrown by poverty. 

“5. If you can’t be generous when it’s hard 
to be, you won’t be when it’s easy. 

“6. The greatest builder of confidence is 
the ability to do something—almost any- 
thing—well. 

“7. When that confidence comes, then 
strive for humility. You aren’t as good as 
all that. 

“8. And the way to become truly useful is 
to seek the best that other brains can offer. 
Use them to supplement your own and be 
prepared to give credit to them when-they 
have helped. 

“9. The greatest tragedies in world and 
personal events stem from misunderstand- 
ings. Answer: Communicate.” 

And now he has fought a good fight, he 
kept the faith and, from our poor, human 
point of view, with his most productive 
years still ahead, suddenly “he went down as 
when a giant cedar, green with boughs, goes 
down with a great shout upon the hills, and 
leaves a lomesome place against the sky.” 
And as we look at that lonely place in this 
hour may our hearts be saying— 


“I know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise; 

Assured alone that life and death 
God's mercy underlies. 

I know not where His islands life 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
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The Aircraft Carrier “Enterprise” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Kriday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate to an 
article, published in the New York Times, 
concerning the carrier Enterprise, which 
has been towed to a New Jersey scrap 
yard. The Senate may recall that dur- 
ing the past few weeks a bill to permit 
the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission to use proceeds from the sale of 
these heroic old ships was allowed to 
lapse in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I am also grieved to note that the Sen- 
ate conferees did not, in their conference 
with the House on the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, maintain the amount 
the Senate had voted for the Commis- 
sion. 

The unhappy result will be the loss of 
the Commission’s staff for from 6 to 8 
months, and thus a great deal of unnec- 
essary labor and effort on the part of 
the members of the Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From’ the New York Times of August 22, 
1953] 
THE CARRIER “ENTERPRISE” Is TOWED TO GRAVE 
IN JERSEY SCRAP YARD 
(By Edmund J. Bartnett) 

Naval progress has succeeded in doing 
what the Japanese could never do. The 
mighty aircraft carrier Enterprise yesterday 
went to her grave. Outmoded by the jet and 
atomic age, the Big E was ignominiously 
hauled to the junk pile. Eight Moran tug- 
boats eased her from the New York Naval 
Shipyard, Brooklyn, and nudged her to Kear- 
ny, N. J., where she will be cut up and sold 
for scrap. 

There were no ceremonies when the scourge 
of the Japanese Navy in World War II crept 
out from the shipyard at 9 a. m. for the 6- 
hour trip to Kearny. 

Last year Fleet Adm. William F. (Bull) 
Halsey Jr. tried to save his former flagship by 
having her made a national] shrine. But ill 
health prevented him from raising the neces- 
sary $1 million, and she was sold last month 
for $561,333 to Lipsett, Inc., demolition con- 
cern. 

Instead of her wartime complement of 
2,000 officers and men, the Big E carried 15 
Lipsett employees. Missing were her planes 
and her guns. The fiying bridge had already 
been removed and was lying like a pile of 
junk on her flight deck. 

As she moved listlessly down the East 
River in the early morning haze at 2 knots, 
she appeared like a faded, gray old lady, even 
though she was only 20 years old. Even the 
American flag at her bridge hung limply. 

RECEIVES SAD SALUTES 

The mournful procession brought sad 
salutes from harbor craft. Two seamen 
aboard a Coast Guard picket boat snapped to 
attention and saluted as they miet the carrier 
beneath the Brooklyn Bridge. The Army 
added its salute with ferryboat whistle blasts 
as she passed Governors Island. 
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At Kearny she will be demolished at the 
Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard. What 
Lipsett’s paid for her is only a fraction of her 
original value. Including construction costs, 
she carried $90 million worth of material 
when she was at fighting peak. 

This peak was a greatone. The Enterprise 
earned 20 out of a possible 22-battle stars 
for carrier action in the Pacific. At one time 
in the fight against the Japanese, she was the 
only American carrier in the Pacific. 

She was responsible for the destruction of 
911 enemy planes. She sank 71 enemy ships 
and accounted for 192 more enemy ships 
damaged or probably sunk. 

Another of her nicknames was the “Gal- 
loping Ghost of the Oahu Coast,” a name 
derived from her many near-miraculous 
escapes from enemy bombs. She fought 
from Midway, in the early days of the war, 
to the climatic Battle of Okinawa and was 
Officially listed by Tokyo as sunk on seven 
different occasions. 

Lipsett’s its no stranger to demolishing 
naval craft. In 1948 it acquired for scrap 
the battleships New Mezico, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. It also demolished the French 
liner Normandie, as well as the Third Avenue 
El. 

a ee 


The Questionable Policy of Aid to 
Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast 
by Mr. Cedric Foster of ‘the Mutual 
Broadcasting System commenting on my 
address to the Senate on the question- 
able policy of giving aid to Indonesia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

On several occasions in the recent past I 
have brought to you on this broadcast the 
words of United States Senator STYLes 
Bripces, Republican from the State of New 
Hampshire. 

For the past 15 years Senator Brinces has 
been standing on his feet in the United 
States Senate denouncing communism and 
pointing the error in American ways in deal- 
ing with this international conspiracy. Sen- 
ator Bripces is the oldest Republican in 
point of service in the United States Sen- 
ate. During the second Roosevelt campaign, 
away back in the year 1936, when the Na- 
tion went so overwhelmingly Democratic 
that the only Republican standards kept 
flying were, as Jim Farley. said they would 
be, in Maine and Vermont, the voters in 
the State of New Hampshire sent StTyLes 
Brinces to Washington as a youthful Sen- 
ator. He had been their governor and had 
performed well in the statehovse. They 
sent him to Washington and they have kept 
him here since that time. Sryztes Brmces 
is hardly 60 years old and he is a veteran 
of 22 years in the Senate. He is chairman 
of the Republican policy committee and 
he is known as a rightwinger in the Re- 
ptblican ranks. : 

He has earned this reputation as a right- 
winger in considerable measure because of 
his willingness to stand up and denounce 
what he believed to be giveaway programs. 
He has earned it because there is not the 
slightest liberal tinge to his makeup when 








he deals with the grave threat of the inter. 
national conspiracy. 

STYLes Brivces’ votes are all on the record, 
He struck out against communism, and yj. 
ciously so, times without number and he 
has fearlessly spoken his mind when he 
believed that any administration Policy, or 
any leaders in Washington, were soft on 
communism, 

It was only yesterday that Senator Brmers 
struck again, this time against the Amerj. 
can policy of selling arms to Indonesia, 


The Senator from New Hampshire reacteq | 


sharply to the State Department announce. 
ment that arms were going to the govern. 
ment in Jakarta. Senator Brivces said on 
the floor of the Senate: 

“Mr. President, it is shocking to me—ang 
I am sure it is shocking to the American 
people—to learn that the United States js 
embarking upon a program of selling 
equipment to a so-called neutralist country, 
Indonesia. 

“The signing of an agreement with the 
Sukarno government was announced yester. 
day by the State Department, and the United 
States has already begun to ship small arms, 
trucks, jeeps, and communication items, for 
which Indonesia is to pay us either in Ameri. 
can dollars or Indonesian currency. 

“Being repaid with Indonesian money is 
akout the equivalent of receiving play money, 
Such currency is not readily convertible inte 
the sound currencies of the world. In other 
words, our military aid will probably wind 
up as a gift to the Sukarno government, 

“According to the State Department, all 
our military aid is intended to help main- 
tain the imternal security of Indonesia. Of 
course, this is a reference to the situation 
in Indonesia where there was open rebellion 
this. year in an attempt to overthrow the 
Sukarno government, which the anti-Com- 
munist rebels considered to be too pro- 
Communist.” 

“It is no secret that the Sukarno govern- 
ment permitted Communists to hold gov- 
ernment office,” Senator Brinces continued. 
“Furthermore, it is no secret that the Su- 
karno government received tanks, heavy artil- 
lery, fighter planes, and bombers from Mos- 
cow’s puppets and allies—namely, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. With such 
Communist aid, Sukarno was enabled to quell 
the rebel uprising. Now that Sukarno ap- 
parently has crushed his antigovernment, 
anti-Communist opposition, the United 
States Government apparently is acting t 
shore up the Sukarno regime. 

“This is on a par with the calculated risk 
that the United States Government is taking 
with Yugoslavia. Today, after 9 years and 
almost $2 billion of American aid, the Tito 
government is no closer to the western allies 
than it was in 1949. When the chips are 
down, Mr. President, where will Tito be? He 
has told the world time after time that 
his soldiers would be marching shoulder to 
shoulder with the Soviet’s, and that they 
would march side by side together for & 
common objective. 

“The question persists,” Senator BRIDGE 
declared, “where will the neutralists be? 
Where will they stand when the chips af 
down, particularly the neutralists who seem 
to be sympathetic to the Communist 
Mr. President, it is a waste of the taxpayets’ 
money and it is a deplorable dissipation of 
our limited resources to give aid to regime 
that play footsie with the Communists and 
who ally themselves more often on the Com- 
munist side than with us. It is high time 
that we recognize the cloak of neutralism 
for what it is: a diplomatic device for play- - 
ing both sides of the street and for 
sympathy for Communist goals and objec 
tives. And I, for one, seriously question 
neutrality of a government whose leader 
sided time after time against us im of 
United Nations; who favors the 
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socialism is on‘’the march to destroy those 
who oppose it. 

“tndonesian President Sukarno said on the 
gsth of last April, ‘the new era will be 
marked by socialism and the brotherhood of 
man, and the fall of capitalism and imperiai- 
jsm which is an historical certainty. Those 
who cannot understand or oppose the trend 
of the times will be destroyed.’ 

“Tt seems to me that the American people 
should be given @ full explanation, of the 
reason for American aid to Indonesia, a na- 
tion whose leader has already written off the 
capitalist countries of the world, of which 
the United States is the leading exponent. 
The American people are entitled to a full 
explanation of the reasons impelling the ad- 
ministration to decide to ship military aid to 
gukarno and they are entitled to be told of 
the extent of the aid, along with the scope of 
assistance contemplated for the future. We 
have a right to know whether we are pour- 
ing our dollars into a dry well, whether we 
are building up an arsenal that will fall into 
Communist hands and why we don’t limit 
our aid to those countries which are willing 
to stand up and be counted in the fight 
against communism.” 





Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. William S. Ben- 
net, of Whitehall, Mich., who, I under- 
stand, is a former Member of the House 
of Representatives, and who served on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He has enclosed with his letter a state- 
ment by his son-in-law, John Nuveen, 
of Chicago, which Mr. Nuveen made be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, on the subject of foreign policy. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ben- 
het’s letter and Mr. Nuveen’s statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHITEHALL, MicH., July 29, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse. 

Deak SENATOR: Years ago, I met you in New 
York where my law office is situated, but our 
acquaintance is slight and, doubtless, you 
have forgotten me. I enclose a copy of a 
Speech made July 18 by my son-in-law, Hon. 
Jogn Nuveen, before the Committee on Ap- 
Propriations. 

John’s speech startles me. 

Of course I do not like the phrase. “cold 
war.” It is a contradiction in terms. 

The phrase “strategy with foreign nations” 
is more accurate. 

Having myself served on the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I know that stra- 
tegy is essential with both, friendly and un- 

y nations. 


I did not know that the Communists had 


- Sich an advantage. 


John’s facts are impressive. 
T believe that, in the past, the giving of 
aid has been of advantage. 
Ifso, why not give it in this instance where 
heed of aid to our country is so evident. 
Yours very truly, 
WILLIaM S, BENNET. 
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ForeIcn AIp 


(Statement of John Nuveen, Chicago, before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Friday, July 18, 1958) 

I am John Nuveen of Chicago. My pri- 
vate business experience has been that of 
investment banker. During 1948-50 I served 
as first chief of the Marshall plan in Greece 
and later as chief of the mission to Belgium 
and Luxembourg. I served for 2 years, 1954~- 
56, as a consultant on*foreign investment to 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for In- 
ternational Affairs. My principal interest 
and great concern is our foreign policy and 
I have devoted the greater part of my time 
since returning from Europe to activities 
related to this subject: I appreciate the op- 
portunity to present my views at this time. 

The appropriations for foreign aid as well 
as defense are a reflection of our strategy 
in the cold war. In discussing this it is well 
to keep in mind the present score in the cold 
war, which can be done graphically with the 
use’ of blocks. Let 1 block represent 400 
million people, which is roughly the popu- 
lation of the free nations. On this scale 
2 blocks, 800 million people, represent the 
Communist nations and 3 blocks, 1,200,- 
000,000 people, the uncommitted nations. 
There are still some people who think we 
should withdraw completely from the un- 
derdeveloped nations; but if we do this, it is 
quite obvious that the Communists would 
in a short time include them in their orbit 
of influence. We would then have the 3 
blocks representing the uncommitted na- 
tions added to the 2 Communist blocks, 
making the score 5 to 1 against the free 
nations—odds that spell defeat. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the’ focus 
of the cold war is the 1,200,000,000 people 
in the uncommitted nations, which happen 
to be the underdeveloped nations. It is also 
the’ common observation that they want 
nothing so much as economic development 
that will give them a higher standard of 
living, and that to the extent that we in the 
free nations can identify ourselves and our 
way of life with the realization of the ambi- 
tions of the underdeveloped nations, they 
can be counted our friends and allies, 

Our cold-war strategy has two parts—de- 
fense and economic aid. There is a truism 
about these which is forcefully stated in the 
statement of idea and purpose of the people- 
to-people program: 

“Every dollar we spend for defense—every 
atom bomb we can build, every plant, every 
ship, every gun * * * is wholly negative. 
These are purely and simply a means of buy- 
ing time, for they are designed only to pre- 
vent physical aggression against us * * * 
we will not employ them for attack. We use 
them to hold off potential enemies while 
peaceful ideas take hold, and people come to 
friendship and understanding which will 
make them unnecessary.” 

By this definition it is only those expendi- 
tures which are not for defense, i. e., for 
economic aid unrelated to defense, which 
might be considered positive, and might help 
peaceful ideas to take hold which, in turn, 
would make our exeessive defense expendi- 
tures unnecessary. E 

In the light of this definition it is un- 
fortunate that defense and economic aid 
have been confused in the mutual-security 
budgets for the past several years. The 
Senate Special Committee To Study the For- 
eign Aid Program in its report of May 13, 
1957, made it clear in several statements that 
this confusion had produced an unsatisfac- 
tory situation. On page 11 it says: 

“If aid is primarily for support of a coun- 
try unable to carry the burden of a large 
military establishment to resist Communist 
aggression, as is the case, for example, in 
Korea, that aid cannot be expected neces- 
sarily to assist economic development.” 
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The only two expenditures in the present 
proposed foreign aid budget of approximately 
$4 billion that are purely for economic de- 
velopment are—special assistance, $212 mil- 
lion, and technical cooperation, $164 million, 
a total of $376 million which might be posi- 
tive. 

Let us again use blocks to picture our 
total strategy, letting each block represent 
$4 billion. We must pile up 11 blocks— 
about $44 billion to represent anticipated 
defense expenditures in the defense and 
mutual-security budgets. These are nega- 
tive. To represent anticipated positive ex- 
penditures, we must take a small slice of 
one block, less than one-tenth. From this, it 
is obvious that our cold-war strategy is 
more than 99 percent negative. 

There is another item in the mutual-se- 
curity budget which is significant. It is not 
@ proposed expenditure. It is the $625 
million for a development loan fund, to be 
invested in projects in the underdeveloped 
countries that are essential to economic 
development. Let’s examine this with our 
blocks also. It is just a coincidence, but it 
happens that we can use the same pile of 
blocks of the same value to represent the 
average annual investment in the United 
States in new plants, tools, etc., to main- 
tain our standard of living and provide a 
slight improvement. To represent what we 
are proposing to provide to help raise the 
standard of living of the underdeveloped 
nations we need a slightly larger slice of one 
block than we used to represent economic aid. 
However, when we consider that the United 
States represents less than one-half of the 
free world and that there are thus about 
7 times as many people in the underde- 
veloped nations, the amount we are pro- 
posing for economic investment to help 
them is about two-tenths of 1 percent on 
@ per capita basis of what we will be spend- 
ing here. 

I submit that the proposals for economic 
aid and investment which are before you 
represent a totally inadequate cold-war 
strategy. I realize that you are not con- 
fronted with the task of formulating an ade- 
quate strategy but merely passing upon the 
proposal before you. Even though it doesn’t 
make much sense, there would be even less 
sense to shaving off a few paper-thin slices. 
The least you can do is to indicate to the 
undeveloped nations that we are not less 
interested in helping them realize their am- 
bitions than we have been in the past. 

But I think you should do more than this. 
In some way you should provide a clear 

separation of expenditures and investment 
for economic development from expenditures 
for defense, of things positive and things 
negative in our cold-war strategy, or at least 
call emphatic attention to the present dis- 
proportions. 

To do this is to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program previously cited. 
To do this will clarify the confusion about 
our aid program and prepare the way for 
building a broad sentiment to support a 
more realistic strategy that can save the 
free world. 





Changing Imports Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, some 
administration officials have made it 
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clear they have no intention of heeding 
congressional advice to make changes in 
the voluntary import program. Calling 
the program remarkably successful, As- 
sistant Commerce Secretary Frederick 
H. Mueller said: 

One of the things we should feel comfort- 
able about is that we have a voluntary pro- 
gram that can be changed over night, in- 
stead of a mandatory legislative program. 
This is particularly good in this time of un- 
rest in the Middle East. 


That statement is particularly dis- 
quieting in the face of recommendations 
from some quarters that the voluntary 
program be scrapped altogether if the 
new Middle East crisis materializes. 

Presumably these people believe that 
denial of Middle East oil would create 
the need for importing more crude oil 
into the United States—exactly what 
happened during the Suez debacle. 

One of the arguments used for long- 
term extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act is that stability is necessary in plan- 
ning imports. Yet the voluntary pro- 
gram for oil imports is commended be- 
cause it can be changed overnight. 

Mueller concedes the voluntary pro- 
gram has no ready answer for requests of 
some 54 newcomers asking import rights 
for about 363,000 barrels a day of crude 
oil into districts XI-IV. 

He expresses as a personal belief that 
some weight should be given to the peo- 
ple who have invested in foreign oil. 
Meanwhile he saw fit to attack in rather 
bitter terms the IPAA history of oppos- 
ing unrestrained oil imports, saying they 
have cried wolf too often to be taken 
seriously. 

If the administration officials don’t take 
heed of the new congressional mandate— 


Said one independent— 

it looks like we are headed for Government 
control over oil similar to that of FPC con- 
trol over gas. This voluntary guise is a farce, 
of course, which can only serve to vest Fed- 
eral Officials with more and more powers to 
decide day-to-day issues, like who gets a 
quota and how much. As long as the thing 
works exactly the opposite of what it should, 
penalizing not the importers of excessive oil 
but rather those who can’t have imports, the 
backlog of requests is going to grow—and 
with it Federal bureaus reguiating our busi- 
ness. Yet because they call it voluntary that 
is supposed to be preferable to a positive 
system for regulating imports. 





Imports of Japanese Textiles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago when we were debating the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, a great many Members of the House 
raised serious questions about increas- 
ing textile imports from Japan. I par- 
ticularly raised the question of velveteen 
imports, because one of the largest vel- 
veteen manufacturing plants in the 
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United States was located in my district 
and had to cease operations of its vel- 
veteen production because it could not 
compete with similar velveteen being 
produced in Japan by labor which re- 
ceived an average of 17 cents per hour 
wages. 

When we raised these questions and 
referred to what had already happened 
and then wondered what would continue 
to happen, we were assured by the ad- 
ministration spokesmen and by other 
advocates of the bill then before the 
House that Japan had imposed upon 
itself a voluntary quota restriction sys- 
tem which would keep Japanese textile 
imports to the United States at a mod- 
erate figure. 

Mr. Spei.ker, on yesterday I read a 
news item in the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server, issue of August 19, 1958, which 
reads as follows: ; 
Jap Goops REACH UNTTED STATES V1A AFRICA 

WASHINGTON. — Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks said Monday 86,000 yards of Japanese 
velveteens were brought to this country re- 
cently on a South African ship. 

He informed Representative WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BrYAN Dorn, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, the shipment, valued at $56,000 was 
placed in a bonded warehouse August 1. 
Dorn had asked Weeks to investigate reported 
shipments of Japanese goods by way of South 
Africa. 

“The goods in question have not entered 
the economy of the United States,”” Weeks 
wrote. “Goods entered into a bonded ware- 
house may be withdrawn for reexport or may 
be entered for consumption into the United 
States ata latertime. * * * 

“As matters now stand, since these cotton 
goods have not been entered for consump- 
tion, we are not in a position to say that 
this case involves an unauthorized trans- 
shipment from Japan or a violation of the 
Japanese voluntary program.” 


There is no denial that the 86,000 
yards of Japanese velveteen mentioned 
in this item were imported to the United 
States. The statement by the Secretary 
of Commerce that “The goods in ques- 
tion have not entered the economy. of 
the United States” is both ridiculous and 
absurd. One cannot believe that the 
Secretary of Commerce is so naive as to 
believe that this shipment of velveteens 
will be brought into the United States, 
stored in a bonded warehouse and then 
reshipped or reexported to another coun- 
try. 

Some of us wonder if the purpose is 
not to bring it into the United States, 
store it temporarily and then withdraw 
it after the Congress adjourns, In fact, 
if the Congress had adjourned at the 
normally expected time, around August 
1, these goods might have been placed on 
the open market for sale, distribution, 
and consumption in the United States 
without ever being stored and bonded. 

I am taking the Secretary of Com- 
merce at his word that the goods in 
question have not entered the economy 
of the United States, I am also assum- 
ing that he is dealing in whole truths 
and not half-truths by leaving the in- 
ference that these goods will not enter 
the economy of the United States in 
violation of the voluntary agreement 
concerning Japanese textile imports. 

I, therefore, have written the Secre- 
tary of Commerce making additional in- 


quiry on this 86,000-yard lot of Ja: 
velveteens, and on the 15th day of each 
month from now on I expect to write 
him and ask him the status of this ship. 
ment. 


I sincerely hope that he has not re. 


sorted to attempted deception and that 
he will see to it that these goods do not 
enter the economy of the United States 
and that they are promptly trans. 
shipped from this country to their “orig. 
inal” destination. 





Hon. Charles A. Wolverton | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, early in February our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable Cuaries 
WOLVERTON, announced that he is retir- 
ing from Congress. The entire mem- 
bership of the House, and especially the 
New Jersey delegation, was saddened by 
Mr. WOLVERTON’s decision. 

“CHARLIE,” aS we know him, has been 
a Member of the House continuously 
since November 1926. He is the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and has been its chair- 
man. To say simply that CHar.i Wot- 
VERTON is both respected and loved by 
all is an understatement. The fact is, 
however, that my powers of description 
are so limited that I am unable to prop- 
ay express the esteem in which Cuaru 

held. 





CHARLIE WOLVERTON’s distinguished 


public career started in 1903 and has 
included many offices, including that of 
Speaker of the New Jersey General As- 
sembly in 1918. During the years of 
Mr. WOLVERTON’s service in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature he became a great friend 
of my late father, who was a legislative 
correspondent. As*a result of that 
friendship, the name WotverTon has 
been synonymous with all that is good 


in public service in the Thompson fam-_ 


ily vocabulary. The name, “CHARLIE 
WoOLverToN,” creates the very same im- 
age in the minds of countless thousands 
of New Jerseyites who have had the 
honor of knowing our colleague. a 
Time does not permit even a partial 
listing of CHARLIE WOLVERTON’S accom- 
plishments as a Member of Congress. It 
will suffice to say that the entire Nation 
is indebted to him for his work in the 
fields of public health and medical re- 
search. CHARLIE and our late colleague 
Percy Priest, of Tennessee, worked t0- 
gether for years in the best in 
of the health and welfare of the Ameti- 
can people. Their great accomplish- 
ments can never be erased from 
hearts of a grateful people. 


Recently, I visited Camden, N. J., im . 


CuarLre Wotverton’s congressional dis- 
trict. While there, I heard a suggestion 
which can best illustrate the feelings of 
New Jersey Democrats toward CHARLIE. 
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‘ 


‘a former opponent of WoLverton said 


this to me: 
Every one of Cuar.ie’s former opponents 


should join in giving a dinner in his honor. 


He murdered all of us at the polls, but never 
once did he launch a personal attack on an 
opponent. As @ matter of fact, he always 
went out of his way to pay tribute to us 
asmen. He is a truly fine gentleman, 


Mr. Speaker, I share those sentiments. 


: CHARLIE WOLVERTON is a wonderful man, 


a fine friend and a great public servant. 
I hope that his old Democratic oppo- 
nents do honor him, for I shall join 
them. I wish him many, many years of 
happy and healthful retirement. 


- 





Interest in Hawaii Increasing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 


- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
since the passage of the bill to admit 
Alaska as a State of the Union of States 
and its signature by the President of the 
United States, there has been an increas- 
ing interest in Hawaii as well as in 
Alaska. , 

Members of Congress have questioned 
me about the social, economic, and po- 
litical institutions of Hawaii, as well as 
its historical background. ‘That the in- 
terest of the Members of Congress is a 


_ reflection of the interest of the American 


people is demonstrated by the: experi- 
ences of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau office 
in San Francisco which reported of the 
first week of August that ‘almost the 
solid week was spent on statistics of 
every imazinable phase of island trends.” 
This spur in awareness has been marked 
since Alaska’s acceptance into the Union. 
This office has been literally converted 
into a research and “Information, 
Please” laboratory. 

The Economic Planning and Coordi- 
nating Authority of Hawaii reports that 
from January through ‘April, the agency 
had 543 requests for a publication called 
America’s Islands of Opportunity. In the 
month of June, there were requests for 
1878 copies. 

One of the finest and most accurate 
Presentations on Hawaii in words and 
Pictures is contained in the September 
issue of the House Beautiful magazine. 
More than 100 pages are devoted to the 
culture of Hawaii’s people, their happy 
relationships as Americans with people 
of the East and the West. An article en- 
titled “Hawaii—Showcase for American- 

Starts with an Hawaiian saying, 

una Oo na aupuni a pau o ke ola o 

ke kanaka,” which translated means, 
all nations is humanity.” 

The contribution Hawaii is so well 

to make in the solution of the 
of her country—the United 
States of America—and to her country’s 
Position of world leadership is set forth 
interestingly and accurately in this ar- 


} 
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ticle. The ideas are to be commended. 
Their presentation is recommended to 
those who want to satisfy their need to 
know. 





Kennedy-Ives Labor Bill 


SPEECH 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called Kennedy-Ives labor bill came 
before the House on a motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. I regret that 
this important bill came before the 
House in this manner. It required a two- 
thirds vote to accomplish its passage in 
this manner; whereas, if it had come 
before the House on a rule, it would then 
have required only a majority vote. Fur- 
thermore, it would have given an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments and thereby 
make some changes by way of improve- 
ment that some Members were anxious 
todo. This would in all probability have 
gained greater support for the bill. An- 
other important feature that would have 
resulted if the bill had been considered 
under a rule would have been a more 
adequate time to have debated the bill, 
instead of the meager 40 minutes al- 
lowed on the motion to suspend the rules. 
The close vote on the rollcall was a clear 
4ndication that the bill could have been 
passed if it had been brought before the 
House on a rule. 

It was indeed a strange mingling of 
conflicting interests that joined together 
in defeating the bill. There were those 
who voted against the bill because they 
considered it too strong, and, on the 
other hand, there were those who felt it 
was not strong enough. 

The Senate passed the bill by a vote 
of 88 to 1. This should have béen con- 
vincing that it would receive favorable 





action in the House, but the defeat of 


the bill in the House ended, it-would seem, 
all possibility of any legislation on the 
subject at this session of Congress. This 
is most regrettable in view of the condi- 
tions existing in some labor unions as 
revealed by the McClellan committee of 
the Senate. 

The bill did not attempt to deal with 
all the matters that had been brought out 
in the Senate hearings that needed cor- 
rection. It did, however, deal with some 
very vital questions that affected the 
welfare of the rank and file members of 
labor unions. This was particularly true 
with reference to the attempt that was 
made by the bill to insure honesty in 
dealing with union funds, with special 
emphasis on the management of union 
pension and welfare funds. 

The bill, in my opinion, was most 
worthy in its objective to protect the 
individual worker by making sure that 
he could control his own union and 
therehy protect pension and welfare 
funds and keep them intact. Workers 
had a right to expect that when the need 
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arose to utilize such funds that they 
would be on hand to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which they were intended, and, 
that all other matters of individual 
rights would also be protected. It is 
gratifying to realize that wrongdoing in 
the handling of these funds or other 
union matters has not been general, but, 
the fact that wrongs have been revealed, 
and funds mishandled or carelessly 
handled in some instances, is sufficient 
to justify the enactment of laws that will 
insure proper care and use of the funds 
and the rights of the members in all in- 
stances. ° 

It is surprising after the revelations 
brought to public view by the Senate 
committee that there was not a more 
genera] acceptance of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, even though it did not go as far as 
it might in dealing with racketeering 
and corruption by certain union heads. 
There is, in my opinion, an obligation 
upon Congress to make certain that 
union membership is protected to the end 
that the members may have all the bene- 
fits to which they are entitled. 

In his effort to cleanse unions from the 
ill effects of subversives, racketeers and 
corruptionists, the head of the AFL-CIO, 
George Meany, is entitled to all the sup- 
port than can be given to him, and, he 
should be highly commended. I am cer- 
tain that unionism will be made stronger, 
more influentia] and of greater benefit 
as: well to the membership by the ac- 
tivity of President Meany and his as- 
sociates in the task they have under- 
taken. It is no easy task. It takes 
courage, perseverance and untiring ef- 
fort until finally and completely finished. 

I trust that the effort to right the 
wrongs that have been revealed and 
prevent their recurrence in the future 
will continue until there has been a satis- 
factory conclusion. 





Hon. Hubert -B. Scudder 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join in the eulogy of my col- 
league on the Public Works Committee, 
Representative HuBerT SCUDDER. 

Tt has been my privilege to serve with 
Congressman ScuppEerR for a number of 
years and to become personally ac- 
quainted with him and his lovely wife. 
Congressman ScupDER has done an excel- 
lent job. He has very ably represented 
not only his congressional district but 
the people of the Nation. He has saved 
us many millions of dollars. His wise 
counsel has been very effective in deter- 
mining expenditures that are justifiable 
and we in Congress will miss HuBERT 
Scupper. I extend to him and Mrs. Scud- 
der our sincere best wishes and I hope 
that they will have many years of pleas- 
ant retirement. 
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Tribute to Senator Thye of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there appeared an article in the August 
19 issue of the Minneapolis Star report- 
ing on the tribute paid my distinguished 
colleague Senator Ture by his friends 
and neighbors in Northfield, Minn., his 
hometown. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NEIGHBORS, FRIENDS PAY TRIBUTE TO THYE 
(By Wallace C. Mitchell) 


NORTHFIELD, Minn.—Chuck Nelson, who 
is Senator THYE’s Dakota county farm 
neighbor and doubles as township assessor, 
voiced a \ribute to the Senator typical of 
the tone of a neighborhood smorgasbord 
honoring the Thyes Monday night. 

“Senator Ep,” Nelson said of the Republi- 
can Senator, “is a good neighbor. You know 
I’m also the township assessor and when an 
assessor and his neighbor get along together, 
the neighbor must be all right.” 

An overflow crowd of more than 400 THYE 
neighbors from Rice, Dakota, Goodhue and 
other southern Minnesota counties jammed 
Northfield high-school’s cafeteria for the 
party for the Senator and his wife. The 
oratory was as varied as the lavish smorgas- 
bord catered by Mr. and Mrs. Ludvig Roed, 
ex-Minneapolitans now. operating a North- 
field cafe. 

Dr. W. E. Wilson, the Thye family doctor 
and dinnér toastmaster, beamed down on 
Mrs. Jean Thye Bartlett, only daughter of 
the Thyes, who sat near the head table with 
her husband and their three blonde young- 
sters—Hazel Marie, 6; Eddie, 5; and Connie, 


“Now don’t spill that water,” he warned 
Connie at one point, “like you spilled your 
milk. It reminds me of our house, where 
grandchildren are spilling something most 
of the time.” 

The genial doctor introduced a string of 
speakers representing all segments of com- 
munity life. He also read telegrams from 
President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon 
and others unable to be on hand in person. 

Merle Olson, Cannon Falls attorney, led 
off the parade of tributes saying “you’ve 
been a great Senator and we are proud of 
you.” The Reverend Boral R. Biorn of the 
Senator’s St. John’s Church, lauded him for 
the work he has done on resettling refugees 
and displaced persons. 

Yoah Murakami, Japanese-American high- 
school music teacher, provided a bright spot 
in the evening in recounting Tuyre’s efforts 
to help him get his wife into the country. 

Dr. Ralph Fijelstad, Carleton College politi- 
cal professor, paid tribute to the Senator’s 
efforts in behalf of small business, declaring 
that “few people in Congress have contrib- 
uted more in time and energy for a cause 
than he has in this field.” 

Closing out the tributes was Dr. Clemens 
M. Granskou, St. Olaf College president. 

“He meets you in his office as a neighbor,” 
said Granskou, “and this is typical of his 
interest in the individual. 

“The office has not been the master of the 
man. He has never forgotten the grass roots 
from which he came.” 


“ 
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THrE responded briefly, expressed the 
gratitude he and Mrs. Thye felt at the com- 
munity show of affection and said he had 
sought to be guided by the same respect for 
the individual as was shown in the Found- 
ing Fathers who wrote the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

“I have tried to do what others did in 
making this a Nation of people with toler- 
ance and understanding,” he said. 





Aid for Commercial Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp an editorial 
published in the Boston Herald on Au- 
gust 14, 1958. - This editorial points up 
cogently that the intention of the Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy Act has not been ful- 
filled. It is apparent that some of the 
money provided through the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act has been used as a 
substitute for appropriations to the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: / 

NEGLECTED FISHERIES 


It was hoped when the Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy Act was passed 4 years ago that our 
long-neglected commercial fisheries would 
get a better break. And in a way they did. 

The act provided that each year 30 percent 
of the gross receipts from duties collected 
on fishery products shall be made available 
for activities designed to increase the mar- 
ket for fish, for fishing research, and gener- 
ally to promote the fishing industry. And, 
indeed, $4 million to $5 million have been 
pumped annually into a variety of useful 
projects. 

But it now appears that the Government 
has been using the availability of these spe- 
cial research funds as an excuse for cutting 
the regular operating funds of Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 

Senators SALTONSTALL and KENNEDY have 
called attention to the fact that the Bureau’s 
appropriation dropped from $3,569,000 in 
1954 to $3,440,000 in the current budget, 
while other Interior Department bureaus 
were getting steadily higher allowances. Na- 
tional Park Service appropriations, for ex- 
ample, increased 75 percent. And funds for 
the related Forest Service jumped 200 per- 
cent. 

Clearly it was not the intent of Congress 
that Saltonstall-Kennedy Act money should 
be used as a substitute for regular Commer- 
cial Fisheries appropriations. The Bureau 
carries out long-term, continuing research 
operations which are important in them- 
selves. The 1954 act was supposed to supply 
money for other, short-term projects which 
could not be financed out of the regular 
budget. That purpose remains. 

There is no dearth of projects for which 
the tariff money could profitably be spent. 
Right now Long Island oyster beds are 
threatened by an invasion of starfish. A 
quick study is urgent. The whole New Eng- 
land industry would profit from additional 
marketing studies and promotions of fish 
consumption. The needs are endless, 





The Massachusetts Senators rightly point 
out that our fishing industry, the em 
of the industry, and the communities 
serve have all suffered severely in recent 
years. The Saltonstall-Kennedy Act gaye 
them new hope. It was a positive step ing 
general campaign to get the Nation's oldest 
industry back on its feet. 

Neither the Budget Bureau nor anyone 
else should be allowed to reverse that 
Henceforth Saltonstall-Kennedy Act funds 
should be used for expanding our fisheries 
and not for easing the fihancial problems of 
the Interior Department, 





State Jurists Critical of High Court 
Rulings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rr¢- 
orD, I include the following article from 
a — Evening Star of August 


STATE JuRIsts CRITICAL OF 
\ RULINGS 
PasaDENA, Cauir., August 21.—Recent Su- 

preme Court~decisions raise doubt that 

America has a government of laws and not 

of men, Chief justices of nine States allege. 
They accuse the Nation's highest tribunal 

of assuming the role of policymaker without 
proper judicial restraint. ~ 
The justices, representing both northern 





Hicn Court 


and southern States, presented the 36-page . 


report yesterday to the annual Conference of 
Chief Justices. Delegates are present from 
the 48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

A resolution offered with the report urged 
the Supreme Court to exercise judicial self- 
restraint in differentiating between constitu- 
tional rights and powers, on the one hand, 
and local self-government on the other, A 
vote on the resolution is due Saturday. 

WHAT REPORT SAYS 

The report said in parts 

“We believe that strong State and local 
governments are essential to the effective 
functioning of the American system of Fed- 
eral Government. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that under 
a Constitution which provides for a system 
of checks and balances and of distribution 
of powers betWeen national and State gov- 
ernments, one branch of the Government— 
the Supreme Court—should attain the im- 
mense and, in many respects, d 
power which it now wields. 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws, not of men. 
We believe that any study of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court will raise at least con- 
siderable doubt as to the validity of that 


: OVERTURNED OWN DECISION 
“We find that in constitutional cases unan- 
imous decisions are comparative rarities, and 
the multiple .opinions * * * are 
occurrences. We find next that divisions 08 
a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. 
“It seems strange that under a constiti- 


tional doctrine which requires all others to 


recognize the Supreme Court’s rulings of 
constitutional questions as binding adjudi- 
cations of the meaning and application ot 
the Constitution, the Court itself has so fre 
quently overturned its own decisions there- 
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on, after the lapse of periods varying. from 
1 t0 95 years. 

“at times the Supreme Court manifests, 
or seems to manifést, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. 

“That impatience may extend to an un- 
willingness to wait,for Congress to make clear 
jts intention, to exercise the power con- 
ferred upon it under the Constitution.” 

The report said also: 

“we believe that. * * * the Supreme Court 
too often has tended to adopt the role of 
‘ policymaker without proper judicial re- 


straint. 
“In the light of the immense power of the 
eme Court and its practical nonreview- 
ability in most instances, no more important 
obligations rests upon it, in our view, than 
that of careful moderation in the exercise of 
its policymaking role.” 
SIGNERS OF REPORT 


The report was submitted by the commit- 
tee on Federal-State relationships. It was 
signed by Chief Justices Frederick W. Brune, 
Maryland; Albert Conway, New York; John 
R. Dethmers, Michigan; William H. Duck- 
worth, Georgia; John E. Hickman, Texas; 
John E. Martin, Wisconsin; William C. Perry, 
Oregon; Taylor H. Stukes, South Carolina; 
Raymond S. Wilkins, Massachusetts, and 
Associate Justice Martin A. Nelson, Minne- 
sota. 
The report’s conclusions were based on 
cases involving the 14th amendment, which 
safeguards civil rights. 

Chief Justice Dethmers, conference chair- 
man, said in commenting on the report: 

“Tt is the function of the legislative branch 
to determine policy, and the role of the 
courts is purely judicial. Too much policy- 
making by the Federal courts may even- 
tually prove destructive of our way of life.” 

He said the State chief justices have no 
power over Federal courts but: 

“Collectively, our suggestions may amount 
to something.” 





Remarks Concerning the Services in the 
House of Representatives of Hon. 
Hubert B. Scudder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my note of 
_Tegret because of the loss to the House 
of Representatives, the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the Nation as a whole oc- 
casioned by the determination of Mr. 
Scupper to retire from office when his 
present term has ended. 

Husrrt Scupper had been a valuable 
public servant in the State of California 
before he came to €ongress. His serv- 
lees at that time had been sufficiently 

and sufficiently valuable that he 
Was, in a sense, entitled to retire then 
ftom all further active public service. 
Was persuaded, ‘however, to take on 
additional burdens as a Representa- 
in Congress, a position which he 
filled well and ably and at some 
Sacrifice to himself. 

He and his wife have been most de- 
aiittal companions in Washington over 

“years and their return to California 
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will be regretted by many who have been 
their friends in Washington. My best 
wishes go with them for the years to 
come. 





Horry Bridge Plans Remain Incomplete 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel 

that I would be derelict in my duties as 
a Member of Congress if I did not call to 
the attention of the House the seemingly 
unnecessary delay and the be-damned 
attitude expressed by the United States 
engineers in connection with the erec- 
tion of a highway bridge across the in- 
land waterway on U.S. Highway 501 in 
my district. 
' The State highway department has 
erected a magnificent dual highway on 
U. S. Highway 501 which is the most 
direct route connecting Shaw Air Force 
Base and the Myrtle Beach Air Force 
Base in addition to the main artery lead- 
ing into Myrtle Beach where hundreds 
of thousands of people visit every year. 
The United States engineers have pre- 
vented the State highway department 
from erecting a high-leveled fixed bridge 
over the inland waterway which would 
have relieved the traffic congestion and 
bottleneck at that_peint. 

At the present time traffic on the dual 
highway must narrow down to two lanes 
te cross the inland waterway and at 
times the traffic is backed up for at least 
12 miles. The United States engineers 
have been studying this project for ap- 
proximately 2 years and have held at 
least 2 public hearings. I have just 
received a news release from the United 
States engineers stating that it would 


take another year to make another study - 


of a proposed high-leveled drawbridge 
over the inland waterway. 

I cannot understand why it is neces- 
sary for the taxpayers to pay for so 
many costly studies of this project and 
the necessity of the great traffic hazard 
and congestion on U. S. Highway 501 just 
for the purpose of giving a few United 
States engineers an opportunity to take 
their own good time in studying this pro- 
posal which any private concern could 
do in 3 weeks’ time. 

I have on two occasions called on the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army and the 
United States engineers at the Pentagon 
in an effort to have this project expedited 
without any success. 

Iam enclosing a newspaper article on 
this subject, which explains itself > 

Horry BrivcGe Plans REMAIN INCOMPLETE 
(By W..G. Barner) 

MyrtLe Braco.—The urgency for an ans- 
wer to the question of a new bridge across 
the inland waterway near here is growing 
more sharp every day. 

With construction moving rapidly on a 
dual lane roadway for Highway 501 between 
Myrtle Beach and Conway the problem grows 
acute when the question of how it will cross 
the inland waterway comes up. 
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UP TO ENGINEERS 


The answer, says the South Carolina 
Highway Department, lies with the Army 
Corps of Engineers. The engineers, mean- 
while, are studying the department’s re- 
quest for a change in regulations on bridge 
construction. And the entire procedure is 
holding up construction. 

Highway engineers ask permission to con- 
struct a bridge of 55-foot height across the 
waterway, while Army Corps of Engineers 
regulations call for a height of 80 feet on 
fixed spans. 

It would save construction costs and re- 
duce the need of a hazardous, steep approach 
on each side of the bridge. 

Petition for regulations change was made 
at a hearing April 8 in Jacksonville. No 
answer has come yet, according to the cur- 
rent issue of Carolina Highways, official 
highway department publication. 

It will be 2 years before Highway 501’s 
bridge problem can be solved. It will be 
that long or more to draw plans and com- 
plete construction at the waterway, the 
highway department says. 

Meanwhile, beach traffic will move along 
smoothly on a new dual-lane roadway but 
will suddenly be shoved into a narrow bottle- 
neck to cross the existing waterway span 
5 miles east of here. It then will proceed 
on the other side out onto dual lane road- 
ways again. 

Highway department’s hands have been 
tied, says Carolina Highways, by delay in 
the Army Corps of Engineers answer. And 
no work has been done to relieve the prob- 
lem until the answer comes. 

Until then the existing waterway bridge 
that must be opened for approaching boat 
traffic on the waterway will bear the load. 





Dr. Walter Purviance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
my remarks today are paradoxically both 
sad and happy. It is my sad duty to 
report to this body the passing of one of 
the great men of my generation. It was 
with real grief I learned of the death of 
Dr. Walter Purviance of Pampa, Tex., 
which is my hometown. It is with real 
joy and satisfaction I recall the beauty 
of his life and what he has meant to me 
and my family—both personally and 
professionally. 

Dr. Purviance came to the Panhandle 
of Texas in the early years of this cen- 
tury from Grant .City, Ill., where he 
practiced several years before his health 
failed. He bought a drugstore in Pampa 
which he operated until World War I 
when he was commissioned in the Army 
Medical Corps. He served magnificently 
with a field hospital unit and saw battle 
at Coblenz and the Rhine. After re- 
turning to Pampa. after the war he 
worked in the First National Bank a short 
time before returning to medical prac- 
tice, anid, along with Dr. Archie Cole and 
Dr. J. D. Kelley, was instrumental in es- 
tablishing Pampa’s first hospital. Later 
Dr. Purviance built a fine clinic in Pampa 
which still bears his name. These facts 
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are mere statistics, however, 
broad visage of this man’s life. 

The driving purpose in the life of Dr. 
Purviance was service to his fellow man. 
He accomplished this in so many ways, 
but it was always accomplished to the 
benefit of the recipient and with the 
subjection of the donor. All his days 
on earth were spent, literally, in giving 
of himself to others. He enjoyed the 
complete confidence of my children and 
I know of no greater tribute which can 
be paid to any man than for him to 
claim the confidence of a child. His 
greatest reward in this life was the satis- 
faction he derived in fulfilling the ad- 
monition of the Master, “Love thy 
neighbor.” His reward currently, and 
for eternity, is, doubtless, in rich portion. 

I know that all the Members of this 
honorable body join me, as well as the 
great host of persons whose good fortune 
it was to know Dr. Purviance, in express- 
ing sympathy to Mrs. Purviance, and in 
satisfaction for the example of his days 
among us, 


in the 





Presentation Proceedings of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, covering a period of 32 years, 
it has been a privilege and a pleasure to 
have supported without exception all 
legislation that has been before the 
House designed to promote the welfare 
of our veterans and their dependents. 

It was particularly gratifying to have 
had this service recognized by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Department of New Jersey, at its 
annual convention held at Wildwood, 
N. J., on June 28, 1958, by presenting to 
me the gold medal of merit of that 
organization. 

I have been requested on behalf of the 
department officers to have inserted in 
the Recorp a transcript of the presenta- 
tion proceedings referred to, therefore 
in accordance therewith and the unani- 
mous consent granted to include the fol- 
lowing as part of my remarks: 

STATE CONVENTION, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars OF THE UNITED STATES, DEPARTMENT 
OF New JERSEY, AT WILDWOOD, N. J., JUNE 
28, 1958 
Commander ScHULER. Comrade sergeant at 

arms, will you escort, along with our de- 

partment senior vice commander, Robert 

Kearney, and our department junior vice 

commander, Robert Dunn, the Honorabie 

CuHarLes A. WOLVERTON, Congressman from 

the First New Jersey District, in the House 

of Representatives. [The delegates arose and 
applauded.] 

Sergeant at Arnis Hocan. Comrade Com- 
mander, at this time I would like to present 
te you Congressman WOLVERTON, 
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Commander ScHULER. You will escort the 
good Congressman to the rostrum. 

To the delegates here assembled at the 
39th State convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, it is my 
pleasure to welcome the Honorable CHARLES 
A. WoLverTon, a Member of the United 
States Congress. 

Congressman WoLverTON down through 
the years has been the champion of the vet- 
eran in the Halls of the House of Represent- 
atives. It is fitting and proper that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the State of 
New Jersey, through action by their council 
of administration, order the highest award 
of our organization be presented, to one who 
has been the stanchest friend of all veterans. 

It is with the greatest of pleasure that 
I present to the Honorable CHarLes A. WoL- 
VERTON, the Department of New Jersey Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars gold medal of merit 
on behalf of our organization. [Applause.] 

Congressman WOLVERTON, permit me to 
read the citation for this our highest award. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Department of New Jersey, 
awards of the gold medal of merit, to 
CuarRLes A. WOLVERTON, in recognition and 
most sincere appreciation of the more than 
half a century of faithful public service to 
the people of his city, county, State, and 
country, as a city solicitor, county prosecutor, 
member of the house of general assembly and 
its speaker, special assistant attorney general 
of New Jersey, and as an important and 
continuous Member of the Congress of the 
United States since 1926; and who during 
55 years of public service has ever been a true 
friend and patron of the veteran, his depend- 
ents and orphan. 

“Ordered by the council of administration 
at its session on May 4, and presented at its 
annual convention, in the city of Wildwood, 
this 28th day of June 1958. 

“Epcar R. SCHULER, 
“Commander. 

“Attested: 

“BENJ. P. THOMAS, 
“Adjutant.” 

[Applause.] 

Comrades of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the Department of New Jersey, I give you 
your friend and mine, Congressman CHARLES 
A. WOLVERTON. 

(The delegates arose, oheered, and ap- 
plauded.) 

Hon. Cuaries A. WoLverTON. Commander 
Schuler, officers and members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in State convention. I as- 
sure you that I have been overwhelmed in 
receiving this very high honor that you have 
seen fit to bestow upon me. So frequently 
in public life you do the thing that you 
think is right, and maybe at times you 
do the thing that is right, but it is not al- 
ways that you have an expression of appre- 
ciation equal: to that which you have be- 
stowed upon me today in presenting this 
highet award of merit. I accept it in all 
humility. 

I am conscious of the fact that during the 
32 years that it has been my privilege to have 
served in the Congress that I have en- 
deavored whenever and in whatever way’ the 
opportunity was presented, to be of service 
to our veterans and their dependents. I 
claim no credit for that. It was their due. 
And for me to have done otherwise would 
have been a delinquency upon my part that 
would have been inexcusable. 

I know of no service that it has been my 
privilege to particpiate in during that long 
term of office that has given me more pleas- 
ure, more genuine feling of compensation 
within than the feeling I have had when I 
realized that in my limited, humble way I 
was able to give something in return as an 
evidence of the appreciation that the Nation 
has to those who have rendered valiant serv- 
ice to it in the days that have past. 


.& privilege for me to have had an 


I think, if you will permit me to 

for a moment—after all, that seems to be 
the most natural thing for a person ag they 
advance in years is to reminisce—particu. 
larly so on an occasion of this kind, 

reference is made to the service that I hays 
rendered, as has been so splendidly stated ip 
this citation that was read by your State 
commander, my mind goes back to the firgt - 


the Nation, toward Its natural defenders at 
all times. 

You will pardon me-if I refer to the fact 
that back there in 1933, when the so-called 
Economy Act was passed, which proved to 
be so harmful to the veterans of our Nation, 
although I recognized the need of 
at that particular time, because we were in 
the depths of a great depression; yet, to me 
it seemed unfair, unjust, and unpatriotic 
that whatever reason there might be for 
economy in Government, that which would 
affect the veterans adversely should haye 
been the last piace in which to show it, 
[Applause.] 

Today, as my mind goes back to that 
occasion, I do find pleasure in saying to you, 
with reference to my own personal conduct 
at that time, and without any criticism be- 
ing directed to anyone who had a different © 
viewpoint—but, as I look back upon it, and 
as I realize what happened afterward to 
rectify the wrong that was done when that 
act was passed, I confess to you that it is 
a pleasure for me to realize that I, at least, 
was the one Member of the House in the 
New Jersey delegation, regardless of politics, 
who voted against that so-called Economy 
Act. [Applause.] 

When I cast that lone vote, and in the 
days immediately following it, I had the 
feeling, if I was to judge by the treatment 
that was accorded to me by some individ- 
uals, that I had committed a grievous sin. 
You might think I had leprosy. But, there 
is an old saying that they who laugh last 
laugh best, and the year following that vote 
by the Congress in passing that Economy 
Act things began to happen, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress, when they saw what was 
being done to our veterans in the name of , 
economy couldn’t wait until they got back 
to Washington to repeal what they had done, 
It was awfully pleasing, to be in a position 
to say: I told you so. ; 

Now, during the years that have inter 
vened, there have been plenty of opportum-7 | 
ities, and if anyone could rise up and say 
that in any instance where a veteran's right 
was at stake that my vote wasn’t cast in 
favor of the veteran, then I would bow in | 
humble and apologetic attitude to you today. 
[Applause.] 

You will pardon me for mentioning this 
in a personal way, because while it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure personally, yet 7 
want you to feel that in the giving of this 
unusual ‘and outstanding citation, that has 
been so generous in its reference to me, that. 
there was something back of it that did 
justify, although not that I could expect it 
but that you might know that your officers 
were aware of the service I tried to render. 

During those years that have izitervened— 
and I am not going to speak long, fort 
realize you have an important session 
unfortunately, Congressmen have & tendency 
to talk too long. In Washington, we haves 
rule that under some circumstances 8 Mem- 
ber can only speak for 5 minutes. ee 
can see what we think of one another. 
if you had such a rule here, and knew 
tendency to speak longer than I 
probably you would have adopted 
before I was invited to reply to this 

During those years, and I must 
time to tell you, it has been a pl 
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national officers and with your 
state officers, as well as with your local of- 
fiers in my own county of Camden, and the 
counties of Gloucester and Salem, which I 
also have the privilege of representing. I 
nave found them, without exception, to be 
individuals who, in a heartfelt way, are in- 
terested in all that pertains to the welfare 
of veterans. I want to say to you that much 
of what Congress has done that has proved 
cial to veterans in one way or another, 
I give credit to the service organizations for 
the part that they have played in bringing 

that legislation to fruition. [Applause.] 
To me it is intonceivable that any service- 
man should withhold joining a service or- 
tion such as this. There are too many 
yao were willing to travel on a “free train,” 
fs some might call it, without being willing 
to associate themselves with the organiza- 
tions that are working day in and day out 
for their benefit, and who have accom- 

ed so much for. them. q 

When the Spanish-American War was 
past, we had the, Spanish-American War 
veterans. I should have referred, first, to 
the Civil War, with the GAR. My grand- 
father fought in that war. I know some- 
thing of the lack of proper treatment that 
was accorded to the veterans of that war. 
But, I have observed that through the years, 
with the work of the GAR, with the Spanish 
American War veterans, with the different 
World War I veterans, and yours, which has 
its membership limited to those who have 
fought in foreign war, the Korean veterans, 
the auxiliarics, and all the other veteran or- 
ganizations, some based on a racial back- 
ground, some on a religious backgroi 1d, but 
all of them working. for the interest of the 
veteran—I have seen this Nation step along 
from the weak and inefficient service to its 
veterans in the Civil War up to the present 
time when we exceed—and I am not bragging 
about what our benefits are, except to say, 
exceeding that of any other nation in the 
world in its treatment of its veterans. And 
for this splendid accomplishment, I give 


_ credit to your organization, and to the other 


veteran organizations that are interested in 
promoting the welfare of the veterans and 
their dependents. 

It has been my privilege to serve in the 
Congress with one of your former national 
commanders. I think he served three terms 
of office in that high position. I refer to 
Jumy Van ZanvT. There is a leader, whether 
he is in Congress or out of Congress, seeking 
to promote at all times all that would be 
helpful and beneficial to veterans and de- 
pendents. 

My friends, it has been a pleasure to have 
served with these men that have represented 
you in the National Capital, your national 
Officers, with your State officers and with your 
local officers. I have found that in every 
Proposition that they have ever presented, 
ithas been based upon deep, serious and con- 
siderate thought; and it is for that reason 
that Congress has had a desire and a willing- 
ness at all times to comply with the wishes 
that are made known on behalf of the vet- 
ans through their officers. 

In conclusion may I say that I deeply ap- 

what you have done. I expect to 

leave Congress at the end of this term by 

my desire not to run again. But, my in- 

in the welfare of veterans, their widows, 

» nd other dependents will never 

cease. If and when I can be of service to 

you, even though I may not be in official 

Position, I am anxious to still be helpful. I 
am at all times yours to command. 

T thank you. 

audience arose and applauded.) 
der Schuter. I had a call this 
ent from our past commander in chief, 
& very close friend of the honorable Con- 
and he said that he was putting 


— into this city. We have been in re- 
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ceipt of that telegram, and I would like to 
read it: 


“Encar R. SCHULER, 
“Commander, Department of New Jersey, 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
“Wildwood High School: 

“The department is to be congratulated for 
selecting my good friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman CHARLES WOLVERTON, for this year’s 
gold medal of award. CHARLIE, as we know 
him, is a good friend of the veterans, and 
one who has established himself in the 
Halls of Congress as a pillar of that type of 
Americanism we veterans fought and stand 
for. As you know, he is retiring from Con- 
gress at the end of this session. Therefore, 
our country is losing the service of a great 
guy and a champion of all people. Extend 
to him my best wishes, and say hello to the 
gang for me. 

“Congressman JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 

“Past National Commander in Chief.” 

[ Applause. ] ; 





The Labor Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial published in the Providence 
Bulletin on August 19, 1958, regarding 
the defeat in the House of the Kennedy- 
Ives labor reform bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ' 

Tue House Farts oN a LaBor BILL 


For months now, the country has listened, 
with shock and indignation, to the story un- 
folding of evils within labor unionism: cyni- 
cal betrayal of trust, racketeering, extortion, 
embezzlement, intimidation, bribery, hooli- 
ganism, violence, arson, even murder—a 
frightening calendar of crime. 

A moderate measure, sponsored by Demo- 
cratic Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
and Republican Senator Ives, of New York, 
looked to stricter regulations by the Federal 
Government for a closer control to make 
labor unionism more responsible and ac- 
countable. 

The bill passed through the Senate by a 
vote of 88-1. For weeks it was held up in 
the House, which now has killed it. 

Thirty years ago, frenzied finance got out 
of control in the United States and rode high, 
wide and handsome. Business was in the 
legislative saddle and immune from halters 
which a small and unpopular minority in 
Congress wanted to use as correctives. The 
head of a powerful banking institution in 
New York told Washington, in effect, to mind 
its own business. It seemed that a balance 
would never be struck. 


But the structure collapsed. A badly hurt, 
outraged and indignant popular opinion gave 
a new administration a free hand to go as 
far as it liked in setting up safeguards against 
a future occurence. In the great sweep of 
reform, honest and honorable businesses and 
industries were penalized for the excesses of 
the greedy and irresponsible. 

The moral is as plain as the facts of Amer- 
ican history. The pendulum of public opin- 
ion in the United States swings from one ex- 
treme to another. The House probably 


-_ «SI 
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thinks that it is playing safe in pushing aside 
the moderate Kennedy-Ives bill, with an elec- 
tion in the offing. 

But the American public is getting up a 
head of steam over the revelations of the 
McClellan committee. When it finally ex- 
plodes into an irresistible demand that crimi- 
nal conduct be ended by forceful action, such 
@ moderate bill as the Kennedy-Ives measure 
will not suffice, as farsighted and level- 
headed labor leaders appreciate. 








Tobacco Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written to Senator Pau. H. Douctas from 
James P. Richards, the president and ex- 
ecutive director of the Tobacco Institute, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Tosacco INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Paut A. DouGLas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: On page 274 of the 
printed hearings before the Committee on 
Finance, on H. R. 7125, you are quoted as 
follows: 

“Senator Dovuctias. I think the Senator 
from Indiana raised a very important ques- 
tion yesterday when he asked why you could 
not have the tax at the time of sale, rather 
than prior to the time of sale or any stated 
period. 

“T have checked with the staff, and subject 
to their check, I think that all of the manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes that I know of, at 
least, are levied at the time of sale. That is 
true of automobiles, true of tires which we 
heard about yesterday, of durable consumer 
goods, and of tobacco. 

“Why is not this a sound principle for 
distilled spirits as well?” 

When H. R. 7125 was before the Senate 
for consideration on August 11, 1958, the 
following colloquy took place between you 
and Senator Lone (p. 15474): 

“Mr. Douaias. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

“Mr. Lone. I yield. 

“Mr. Dovctas. Is it not important in this 
connection to compare the excise taxes on 
whisky with the excise taxes of other man- 
ufactured products? We collect about $11 
billion a year in all excise taxes. Is it not 
true that with the single exception of 
whisky, those taxes are levied when the 
manufacturer, or in 1 or 2 Cases the retailer, 
actually sells the product? 

“Mr. Lonc. The Senator is entirely correct. 

“Mr. Dovuctas. That is, the taxes are not 
collected in advanee of the sale. That is 
true of tobacco. It is true of beer. It is 
true of a wide variety of products. But is 
it not also true that with respect to whisky, 
the tax is levied at the time it is taken out 
of the bonded warehouse? If it is less than 
8 years old, it is levied, irrespective of how 
long it has been kept in the warehouse, once 
it leaves the warehouse. If the American 
distiller produces whisky which is 10, 12, or 
14 years old, and he keeps it in the ware- 
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house, he has to pay the tax at the end of 
8 years, even though he does not sell it for 
2, 4, or 6 years later? Is not that true? 

“Mr. Lone. Yes. 

“Mr. Doveias. He has to carry the in- 
terest charges and the factory's loss, and so 
forth, during this time. 

“Mr. Lone. The Senator is entirely correct. 

“Mr. Dovetas. The present provision is 
really intended to put the taxation of 
whisky on parallel terms with the taxation 
of all other manufacturers’ excise taxes; 
namely, that the tax is collected at the time 
of sale and not at some artificial cutoff 
date.” 

Knowing that you will welcome clarifica- 
tion of a possible misunderstanding, I am 
taking the liberty of pointing out that the 
payment of Federal excise taxes on tobacco 
products actually occurs prior to manufac- 
ture, which, in many cases, is as much as 
45 days prior to the actual sale of the 
products. 

Although the Internal Revenue regula- 
tions governing the payment of the tax pro- 
vide for the incidence of the tax liability 
upon removal from the bonded premises, the 
tax stamps, which in most cases serve as a 
closure for tobacco packages, are purchased 
prior to manufacture and are affixed at the 
time of packaging. 

This old-fashioned method of collecting 
the tax, i. e., through the sale of stamps, 
has resulted in an ever-increasing burden to 
our industry. It is estimated that tobacco 
manufacturers have, at all times, in excess 
of $150 million tied up in tax prepayment, 
which makes necessary the borrowing of 
funds or use of their resources to purchase 
the required Federal tax stamps before the 
taxed merchandise is sold. Payers of excise 
taxes imposed subsequent to the levy on 
tobacco products have been provided more 
modern and efficient business procedures of 
tax accounting by return, without the use of 
stamps. Unlike tobacco manufacturers, 
these payers of excise taxes are permitted to 
make tax payment on the last day of the 
month following the month in which tax 
liability is incurred and to file a quarterly 
return. 

By the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
Congress sought to end this discrimination 
against the tobacco manufacturers by pro- 
vision in section 5703 (a), subchapter A, 
chapter 52, for the payment of tobacco ex- 
cise taxes by return, as other excise taxes 
are paid. You will recall, I am sure, that 
the act gave the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to promulgate regulations to carry 
out the intent of Congress so expressed. To 
date, no such regulations have been pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary and thus the 
intent of the act to establish the return 
system for the tobacco industry has not 
been effected. 

In H. R. 7125, which you and your col- 
leagues on the Senate Finance Committee 
recently had under consideration, there was 
a provision directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide a 7-day return period 
for the payment of tobacco excise taxes. Be- 
cause such a short period as 7 days would 
provide little real relief for manufacturers 
of cigarettes, the Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
submitted to the Senate Finance Committee 
a statement in support of an amendment to 
H. R. 7125 which would afford more equita- 
ble treatment to tobacco manufacturers by 
placing them on the same basis as most 
other payers of excise taxes. 

Although the conferees on the part of the 
House and the Senate agreed to strike out 
the 7-day provision from the bill, we look 
forward to more favorable consideration by 
the 86th Congress and we respectfully seek 
your support of our efforts in behalf of 
more equitable treatment in the payment 
of tobacco excise taxes at that time, 
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I remember very pleasantly our association 
from time to time when I was a Member 
of the House and I hope that our paths will 
soon cross again. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JaMEs P. RICHARDS, 
President and Executive Director. 





United States Aid to Israel Faces 
Opposition by Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Pico Post-Beverly Post of July 31, 
1958: 

UNITED STATES Arp TO ISRAEL FACES OPPOSITION 
BY SENATOR 


As the last bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East, tiny Israel must have all- 
out support from freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world if western civilization 
is to survive, according to Harry Groman, 
mortuary president, just returned from Eu- 
rope and the Arab heartland where he spent 
several months as business consultant. 

Groman takes sharp issue with Senator 
FLANDERS, Vermont Republican who, accord- 
ing to dispatches from Washington, D. C., 
intends to call upon Congress this week to 
discourage United States aid and gifts to 
Israel by asking for a Treasury investigation 
of tax-free contributions by United States 
citizens to the United Jewish Appeal and 
similar efforts to aid the 10-year old Jewish 
republic. 

Hitherto little known or published facts 
are contained in Mr..Groman’s statement 
which follows: 

“If Israel falters through world neglect, 
bigotry or superficial political and economic 
thinking the world’s ‘heartland’ will fall to 
Communist Russia, and any power that es- 
tablishes hegemony over it will rule the 
world. 

“Unless Israel is understood, supported fi- 
nancially and held in the high esteem as the 
solitary citadel of democracy and freedom 
her achievements in 10 short years have 
proven her “deserving of, then the free peo- 
ples of the world need not merely write off 
the Middle East as lost. The whole world of 
free institutions and personal freedom will 
be completely lost. 

“The American people should know the 
facts about Israel and the 922,279 Arab refu- 
gees from Palestine living on world charity 
in the Gaza strip. The United Nations did 
not carve the State of Israel out of Arab terri- 
tory. Nor did the Jews drive the Arabs out 
of their homes and confiscate their lands. 
The simple facts are: 

“In the days of antiquity Palestine was a 
Jewish State. Before the time of Christ, 63 
B. C., it was invaded and conquered by the 
Romans. Thereafter, it suffered changing 
fortunes, alternately ruled by Christians and 
Moslems until 1948, and its preponderantly 
Jewish population dominated and cruelly 
dealt with through the centuries 
to the varying humanities (or lack of them) 
of the rulers of their own homeland, There- 
fore, historically, morally and actually Pales- 





tine was rightfully Jewish terri 
dawn of time. — * 

“When the United Nations recognized thig 
fact and established Israel as a sovereign 
democracy and home of the displaceq 
of the world in 1947, there were 650,000 Jews 
in Palestine. When the Arab 
armed attacks on the Jewish population to 
evacuate into Gaza, (1) to assure that 
Jewish citizens would be killed by Arab 
(2) to set up a large Arab population asa 
show-piece to the world that Arabs and Jews 
could not live side-by-side harmoniously in 
a democracy. 

“Over 230,000 Arabs refused to become such 
pawns, remained in their homes and are to. 
day sharing equally the great rewards of 
democracy, i. e., higher standards than most, 
peoples of the world. They have been inte. 
grated into the booming economy of Israel, 
They have equal educational, living and 
health representation in the Jewish National 
Assembly, which is comparable to our Con. 
gress. 

“On the other hand, the Arab-explotted 
refugees live in abject poverty, fear and deso- 
lation, suspended in an international limbo 
‘outside’ Palestine and the Arab world. 
These pitiful people are political pawns of 
the new Communist mongols who would con- 
quer the world by establishing their own 
land bridge to the three continents, Africa, 
America and Europe. ‘The Government of 
Israel has placed sufficient millions of dollars 
in trust with the Barclay Bank, Ltd., in Eng- 
land as equitable payment for the homes 
and lands that they themselves abandoned 
in Palestine on orders from the Arab States, 
But they cannot accept this money because 
Nasser-controlled Arab States, through con- 
stant broadcasts, threaten them and their 
families with death if they or anyone on their 
behalf move to accept it. 

“They cannot move back into Palestine or 
attempt to seek asylum in Europe because 
of the same threats. Everywhere I went in 
Europe and the Middle East these facts were 
widely known and recognized. Only in the 
United States is there such widespread mis- 
understanding of the fact that the false 
protagonists of Arab nationalism are using 
their own people, cruelly and ruthlessly to 
foment the world distrust in Westen 
ideologies which they hope eventually will 
make them joint dictators with the Russian 
Communists over the entire world. 


“The debt owed the Arab refugees has 
been paid in trust by Israel. The debt owed 
them and, for that matter, the still millions- 
of displaced Jews by the international com- 
munity still remains to be paid. It is evl- 
dent because of the power politics involved 
that the debt owed the refugees by-the Arab 
States themselves will never be paid. Having 


seen democracy. in action in Israel, we De © 


lieve that the world should look upon this 
tiny nation as a garrison, more 

as @ moral and economic bulwark than 
potential military establishment. The Is- 
raelis want to live in peace and in. 

of peace. They want to share their dj- 
namic progress with the Arab world 
kas fiqundered in ignorance and poverty for 
centuries because the sheiks and now PO 
litical assassins and dictators want to profit 
in power and money from subjection of the 
fellaheen. 

“The Arabs who remained in Israel have 
become an integral part of the new state ia 
every way, socially, politically, and eo 
nomically. ,They are the living proof that 
Israel has planted the seed of 
deep in the Middle East and now deserves 
the active help of all freedom men 
and women. If she does not continue get 
it, or her im is decimated by ra 
political thinking, all in the world may 
lost, and quickly.” 
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Keep the Streetcars in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Members of the House a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Federation of 
Citizens Associations here in the District 
of Columbia. 

I certainly agree with the citizens of 
the District of Columbia that it would 
prove to be a disaster and a calamity if 
the streetcars were abandoned here in 
the city of Washington. I have an op- 
portunity occasionally to ride both the 
streetcars and the buses here in the city 
of Washington, and I certainly prefer 
the streetcar to the bus. 

If it had not been for the streetcars, 
mass transportation here in the city of 
Washington would have been almost im- 
possible during World War II, when it 
was impossible to secure sufficient fuel to 
operate buses and automobiles. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
read this letter from the Federation of 
Citizens Associations: 

KEEP THE STREETCAR 
(By Edward C. Wilcox) 

(This is a revision and condensation of a 
report prepared by its public utilities com- 
mittee and approved by the Federation of 
Citizens Associations at its regular meeting 
on February 18, 1956. On July 24, 1956, 
Public Law 757 was enacted, granting a fran- 
chise for mass transportation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the D. C. Transit Co., 
Inc. A provision of this franchise requires 
that streetcars be abandoned by August 15, 
1963. This revision and publication was 
therefore authorized by the federation at its 
meeting of March 27, 1958.) 

Officials of the District of Columbia gov- 
emmment have stated publicly that they 
favor an all-bus system of mass-transit for 
Washington, instead of the present com- 
bined streetcar and bus operation, because 
(1) buses are cheaper to run than streetcars; 
(2) streetcars put traffic in a straitjacket; 


and (3) most other cities are getting rid of 
streetcars. 





FINDINGS AS TO ECONOMY 


Your committee undertook to analyze the 
cal and accounting data upon which 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has determined that it 
costs almost 30 cents a mile more to run 
Stteetcars than to operate buses. Our 
analysis found these data to be questionable 
in the following respects: 
the present practice of the PUC is 
tc make an arbitrary assignment of over- 
costs, such as general office expenses, 
‘Xecutive salaries, and administrative ex- 
Penditures of the transit system, which re- 
sults in an almost even division of overhead 
nh the streetcar and bus portions of 
the system, with a slightly greater share of 
ro Costs assigned to the streetcars than to 
buses. Your Committee found that this 
we of arbitrary assignment was contrary 
to practice elsewhere which tends 
Sssign overhead costs on the basis of 
operated by different types of 
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vehicles; Had normal practice been fol- 
lowed in this respect, the bus share of Capital 
Transit Co. overhead would have been al- 
most twice as great as that for streetcars, 
instead of being recorded as somewhat less. 
Thus, in its assignments of overhead costs, 
the PUC is following an accounting pro- 
cedure which inflates the cost of streetcar 
operation and favors bus operation. 

Second, the same conclusion was unavoid- 
able in connection with the depreciation 
charges allowed by the Commission. With 
respect to streetcars, the normal life ex- 
pectancy of these vehicles and their related 
facilities has been shortened by what the 
Commission calls an economic obsolescence 
factor. This results in depreciation charges 
levied against streetcars which are in excess 
of actual wear and tear, as the result of an 
arbitrary determination that these vehicles 
are obsolete. Again, this tends to inflate the 
recorded costs of streetcar operation. Buses, 
on the other hand, are charged with depre- 
ciation on the basis of a 14-year life, this be- 
ing the historical average life span of all 
transit buses that have been used in Wash- 
ington. It was ascertained that the national 
average life of city buses is about 10 years. 
Why, then, have Washington buses lasted 14? 
The answer appears to be in the fact that a 
major portion of CTC bus mileage has been 
operated on the lighter traffic routes outside 
the central business district, where wear and 
tear are less than is to be expected on the 
trunk lines now served by streetcars. The use 
of an economic obsolescence factor for street- 
car depreciation by contrast to the deprecia- 
tion of buses on a light traffic base leads to 
this result: Greater streetcar cost and less 
bus cost on the records. This type of book- 
keeping seems to your committee to be 
definitely open to question. 

Third, and more serious perhaps than 
either situation described above, is the PUC 
practice of measuring the operating and 
maintenance costs of all the streetcars 
against the operating and maintenance costs 
of all the buses, using what are called “fleet 
averages.” This, in your eommittee’s judg- 
ment, is the same as comparing apples with 
grapefruit. What it means is that the costs 
which vary with service conditions are tom- 
pletely ignored. Most of the CTC bus mile- 
age is chalked up outside the downtown area. 
Here traffic moves faster, vehicle wear and 
tear is less, and fuel consumption is less. 
Most streetcar mileage, on the other hand, is 
operated on major downtown traffic arteries, 
where all vehicles move slowly, start and 
stop constantly, and operating conditions are 
most expensive. When, as in the transit 
business, labor costs are 60 percent of the 
total and a driver gets $2 an hour whether 
he drives at 30 miles an hour outside the 
central downtown area, or at 5 miles per 
hour along F Street, it is obvious that the 
costs per mile will be higher downtown than 
elsewhere, irrespective of the type of vehicle 
used. Since most streetcar miles are oper- 
ated downtown or on heavily trafficked 
streets leading to downtown, whereas most 
bus mileage is on less heavily traveled thor- 
oughfares, the costs of streetcar operation 
will show up higher when figured on a fleet- 
average basis. By the same token, if buses 
are substituted on present streetcar routes, 
their cost experience is likely to be less favor- 
able than present bus fleet averages, which 
are based substantially on light traffic routes. 
Thus, the use of fleet-average costs, which 
has been PUC practicé, is misleadingly un- 
favorable to streetcars. 

On the other hand, where the measure of 
cost is taken to be operating expense per 
Passenger carried, official American Transit 
Association data give a decided advantage 
to streetcars in 3 out of 4 cities still running 
such vehicles, as follows: 
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[In cents} 
Operating cost 
per passenger 
City earried 

Streetcar | Bus 
NG dc kiiep icmocdsbweddees 7.27) 6.85 
Bie I Se cero dadeudintengioans 5. 36 5. 56 
ities wultisinitieetidsinticating 6. 76 9. 35 
WR ok dice tient nedawaghtinidigeon 5. 34 6. 85 





Your committee could find only 1 study 
made of the investment required per year to 
provide 1 transit seat to the riding public. 
This was made at Milwaukee 8 years ago, on 
the basis that trolleys were larger and lasted 
longer than buses, and included a 5-percent 
compound interest rate on investment. At 
1950 prices, the study showed that the an- 
nual cost of furnishing a trolley car seat was 
$35.40, a trackless trolley seat $37.20, and a 
bus seat $47.20. 

On the bases already described, your com- 
mittee has concluded that present PUC book- 
keeping practice quite possibly tend to dis- 
tort the relative economics of the two types 
of vehicles, and, through certain arbitrary 
procedures, may very well be inflating the 
true cost of streetcar operation while re- 
fiecting less than actual cost of bus opera- 
tion. 

The annual report of the D. C. Transit 
System for 1957 contains figures from which 
the following are computed: 


{In cents] 


Cost per passenger 
carried 





exe ss 
iStreet-! of bus 
car | Bus} over 
street- 
} Car 





All passengers (revenue; transfer): 


Operating expenses only ------ 10.2 | 13.0 2.8 
Operating; capital charges....; 14.1 | 15.2 | Li 

Revenue passengers only: | 
Operating expenses only_.-..-- 13.5 | 18.4 | 4.9 
Operating; capital es 17.2 | 19.7 | 2.5 

' 

Note.—All income tax charged to rail operations, 
$691,000. Reserve for track removal and repaving 


charged to rail operations, $1,435,769. 


To us it seems that cost per vehicle-mile, 
the index upon which the PUC places such 
great reliance, is an improper measure of 
transit cost. Obviously, cost per bus-mile is 
less, because many Dus miles are operated in 
outlying areas where vehicles can move 
faster. What will happen to cost per bus- 
mile when and if buses take over the down- 
town streetcar routes? If the experience of 
other cities is any guide, bus costs will then 
go up so sharply that a fare increase will be 
necessary. It is your committee’s opinion 
that the cost per passenger-mile or per pas- 
senger accommodated is the significant cost 
index of transit operations, because transit 
systems exist primarily for the purpose of 
carrying passengers. 


FINDINGS AS TO TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


_ The committee next undertook to analyze 
the contention that streetcars contribute to 
traffic congestion. It found, initially, that 
streetcars bring downtown, according to the 
1953 official traffic (cordon) count, about 25 
percent of all the persons entering the cen- 
tral business area. On the other hand, the 
number of streetcars equals only about 2.5 
percent of all vehicles entering the area. 
This would seem to indicate that streetcars 
use scarce downtown space about 10 times 
as efiiciently as other types of vehicles and 
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that, to eliminate congestion, we need more, 
not fewer, streetcars. 

On the relative merits of the different ve- 
hicles insofar as they relate to traffic conges- 
tion, it was believed that automobile club 
officials could speak with relative objectivity. 
In this connection, the committee ascer- 
tained that Mr. William J. Gottlieb, president 
of the Automobile Club of New York, had 
this to say on the subject, in a letter he wrote 
on March 28, 1949: 

“In many ways buses have tended to be- 
come far greater traffie disrupters than the 
trolley cars they have succeeded.” 

Even in Detroit, home of the bus builders, 
the automobile people don’t favor buses. In 
the Free Press, Mr. W. L. Potts, traffic engi- 
neer of the Auto Club of Michigan, was 
quoted as having observed that buses are 
@ major source of Detroit’s growing traffic 
problem. Said Mr. Potts: 

“Jammed beyond capacity, they (the 
buses) travel in pairs, trios, and foursomes, 
spreading their bulk across all available 
lanes of traffic. They cut in and out between 
passenger cars; they jockey with each other 
for position in the mad scramble to get in 
or out of the city. They load and unload 
virtually in midstreet, instead of at the curb. 
Buses are not the answer to the mass trans- 
portation problem in a city the size of 
Detroit.” 

On the west coast, experience is the same 
as in New York and the Midwest. The Los 
Angeles Times quotes the city board of public 
utilities and transportation as finding that 
“the actual experience of numerous buses in 
congested areas of the city has indicated that 
they have caused more traffic jams than the 
streetcars.” 

Whereas the above statements may not 
be conclusive for Washington, they seem to 
your committee at least te throw some doubt 
on the flat assertion that streetcars are the 
less desirable vehicles in heavy traffic. 


FINDINGS AS TO GENERAL ABANDONMENT OF 
STREETCARS 


The Commissioners have told us that 


Washington should abandon its streetcars 
because other cities are doing se. But the 
Commissioners have not teld us why this is 
happening. So your committee attempted 


to find out. The first fact that seemed 
pertinent was that almost $90 million has 
been spent on about 25,000 new streetcars 
in the United States simce World War I. 
Why, if all this money was spent, are street- 
cars suddenly being junked everywhere? 
After much effort your committee believes 
it has unearthed the major, if not the only, 
answer. Published court records disclose 
that the Government entered an antitrust 
suit against General Motors Corp., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Phillips Petroleum Corp., 
Mack Manufacturing Corp., and Standard Oil 
Company of California, charging that these 
companies “conspired to acquire control of 
local transportation compamies in numerous 
cities located in widely different parts of the 
United States, and to restrain and monopo- 
lize interstate commerce in motor buses, 
petroleum supplies. and tires and tubes sold 
to these companies.” 

The court report (334 U. S. 576) shows that 
the corporations named above developed an 
interesting merchandising technique. They 
furnished capital to a firm known as National 
City Lines, which was and is a transit holding 
company. National City Limes, using the 
capital supplied by General Motors, etc., 
bought control of local street railways, with 
the understanding that Oity Lines would 
substitute buses as quickly as possible, and 
then cause all requirements of the local 
systems in buses, petroleum products, and 
tires and tubes to be purchased exclusively 
from the suppliers cited by the Government 
in its suit. 

By the time the Goversiment found out 
about this activity, National City Lines had 
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already acquired 44 transit companies in 16 
States from Maryland to California. In all 
these cities, including St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, Oakland, and Baltimore, 
streetcars have been abandoned entirely or 
for the most part, so that the public has 
gotten the .impression that streetcars are 
obsolete, whereas in fact, their abandonment 
has nothing to do with their relative merit 
versus buses, but rather results from a con- 
spiracy which the Government found to be 
illegal. 1" 

Another reason for streetcar abandonment 
is to be found in current tax laws, which 
provide for income-tax refunds payable on 
book losses resulting from the writing off 
of nondepreciated property. This feature 
of the tax laws, as applied to transit oper- 
ations, has increased profits retainable by 
transit owners when streetcars are aban- 
doned. Abandonments of this type are not 
based upon intrinsic values of the two types 
of vehicles, nor upon the real relative eco- 
nomics of their operation, but they have 
contributed to the widespread, and in our 
opinion erroneous, impression that street- 
cars are obsolete vehicles. 

OTHER PERTINENT FINDINGS . 


Has the widespread substitution of buses 
for streetcars cured the economic troubles 
of the transit companies? This was the next 
question to which your committee addressed 
itself. Our research disclosed that the sub- 
stitution of buses has in many cases in- 
creased the economic difficulties of transit 
companies, as shown below: 

New York: The Third Avenue Railway 
System, largest privately owned transit oper- 
ation in the State of New York, went into 
bankruptcy a year and a half after it had 
abandoned its streetcars. 

Los Angeles: In Los Angeles, in spite of all 
the economies and better service promised 
for the buses, which have been largely substi- 
tuted for streetcars, fares have risen 240 per- 
cent in the first zone since substitution. 
Gross revenue has declined from $20 million 
per year at the lower fare with streetcars to 
$16 million at the higher fare with buses. 
Obviously, the decline in riding has been 
enormous. 

Youngstown: In 1947, the last year of 
streetcar operation at Youngstown, Ohio, ap- 
proximately 1 million passengers were Car- 
ried. Three years later an all-bus system was 
carrying only half as many passengers, and 
fares had gone up 140 percent. 

Minneapolis: In Minneapolis, here is what 
was happening while the streetcars were 
being abandoned: 

1. Two thousand men were thrown out of 
jobs. 

2. Service was discontinued on 10 routes. 

3. The remaining service was reduced by 
more than 6 million vehicle-miles a year. 

4. The city lost tax revenues amounting to 
$350,000 a year. r 

5. Fares were increased 100 percent. 

6. Riders declined more than 50 percent. 

Kansas City: The Public Service Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., raised its basic fare to.25 
cents and discontinued student rates on 
February 2, 1958, after converting to an all- 
bus system beginning in June 1955, including 
several miles of track extension as late as 
1946. It had been claimed that an all-bus 
operation would be more economical and 
would prevent fare increases. Prior to con- 
version this company was mi @ reason- 
able profit from 1952 to 1955. In 1956 its 
profits dropped more than 60 percent. In 
1957 there was no profit. 

RIDER PREFERENCE 

Your committee was also interested to 
ascertain whether the rider preference for 
streetcars over buses was peculiar to Wash- 
ington. Insofar as the committée could dis- 
cover, every time these two vehicles have 
been put to popular vote, streetcars have 


been preferred. For example, in Chicago, a 
poll showed 87.7 percent of those polled as 
preferring modern streetcars to buses, Jn 
Cleveland, @ similar poll went 93.3 percent in 
favor of streetcars. The popular choice 
flouted, buses have been substituted in both 
these cities, and in both cities transit 

and revenues have declined, it was ascer. 
tained. Moreover, the experience of Cleve. 
land and Chicago seems typical. Insofar as 
we could learn, wherever streetcars have been 
done away with, transit traffic and revenues 
have decreased. 

By contrast, the city of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, has retained its streetcars on reserved 
center strips and has the only transit 
eration in the country where riding hag in. 
creased since World War II. 


In Canada, Toronto is the only major city 


planning to retain large-scale streetcar 

eration. And, consistently, only in Toronto 
has Canadian’ transit riding gone up—this 
despite a 110 percent increase in Toronto's 
auto registrations during the last decade, 
It was pointed out to your committee that 
Toronto subsidizes its streetcars, but it was 
also noted that subsidy payments to Toron- 
to’s transit operations would not pay for 1 
mile of superhighway at today’s average costs, 

Your committee was interested, likewise, 
to note some statements made by Mr. Walter 
H. Blucher, former executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, anda 
noted city planning expert, who said: 

“Transit companies are not providing com- 
fortable and convenient vehicles. The POC 
car, which is comfortable, is rapidly losing 
popularity with transit companies. What 
we have, for the most part, is a bus which 
is noisy, bumpy, often smelly, and just plain 
uncomfortable. 

“The Municipal League of King County in 
Seattle recently made a survey to determine 
why people refused to ride the transit buses. 
Some of those queried said they simply 
didn’t like buses and would like the street- 
cars back. Others complained about the 
excessive price for a short haul.” 

From the data cited above, your commit- 
tee concluded that many people will not 
ride buses if they can avoid it, and the 
widespread adoption of these vehicles is a 
real, if unpublicized, factor in the decline 
of the transit industry. This conclusion 
seems confirmed by Mayor Clarence A. 
Winder of Pasadena, Calif. Pasadena got 
rid of its streetcars some years ago, and now 
operates only buses. In the authoritative 
publication The American City, for February 
1955, Mayor Winder stated: 

“To say that rail transportation is dead, 
and that buses provide the total solution, is 
to close our eyes to the facts.” 


Your coramittee noted that Purdue Unl- 
versity has issued a study showing that 


the price of electric power (used by street- _ 


cars) has declined in the last decade, where- 
as the base price of gasoline has increased 
41 percent and that of diesel fuel 146 pet 
cent. 
TORONTO'S PLANS 
At the national conference coordinating 
metropolitan area rtation, held in 
Chicago in May, 1957, Mr. W. E. P. Duncan, 
of the Toronto Transit 
Commission, stated for that commission: 
“We are going, definitely, to operate street- 
cars for the next generation. The streetcar 
is a great load lifter, and we can’t get along 
without it.” 3 
The commission operates also gas and 
diesel buses, trolley coaches, and a 4%4-mile 
subway. Mr. Duncan discussed comparative 
costs of operation and presented figures 
showing that, eliminating capital charges 
the cost per passenger-mile is the subway, 
0.42 cent; the streetcar 0.69 cent; the bus 
0.91 cent, and the trolly coach, 0.77 cent. 
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FARES WITH AN ALL-BUS SYSTEM 


Your committee next checked on the prob- 
able rates of fare if an all-bus system is 






" ‘nstituted for Washington. 


On February 7, 1956, former Senator Tyd- 
testified at a Senate hearing that an all- 
pus system would cost $30 million, as follows: 


1,100 large buses---.---------- $24, '750, 000 
100 small. buses..----..----.-- 1, 250, 000 
Plant ------------------.------ 4, 000, 000 

Total investment._...-.. 30, 000, 000 


This presumes that an investment in plant 
equal to $3,300 per bus will be sufficient. 
Your committee noted that the equivalent 
national average is about $9,000 per bus, 
which would bring the total required in- 
yestment to $36,800,000. 

However, Mr. Tydings’ data were adequate 
for the committee’s analysis, because it 
seems highly improbable that the present 
yolume of service can be maintained in Wash- 
ington with less than a $30 million invest- 
ment. Moreover, the Tydings figures show 
that an all-bus system, giving present serv- 
ice, would at least require an investment 50 
percent greater than the combined rail-bus 
system of the CTC, which had a value for 
rate-base purposes-of approximately $20 mil- 
lion. The PUC permitted a 6.32 percent rate 
of return on the 1954 CTC investment of 
$23 million. This requires a 20-cent fare to 
sustain. The PUC has stated that it believes 
a7-percent rate of return on invested capital 
is justified and reasonable. It is obvious to 
your committee, without probing the details 
of public utility calculations, that a 6.32 or 
7-percent return after taxes on a $30 mil- 
lion investment would require a higher fare 
to sustain than does a 6.32 percent return on 
a $23 million investment, regardless of other 
petty variables. 

Your committee recognizes that its an- 
alysis is greatly simplified by comparison 
with the involved procedures required by 
the law in determining rates of fare. Your 
committee recognizes also that other factors, 
such as the effective (as contrasted with the 
cash) fare, the level of traffic, the amount 
of tax liability, and many other things also 
influence the fare level established-by the 
PUC. For this reason, the committee has 
avoided any forecast of the probable rate 
of fare should an all-bus system be es- 
tablished, but the committee is firmly con- 
vinced that an increased rate of fare will be 
an inevitable result of the proposed street- 
car abandonment. 


EARLIER PUC OPINION 


After formal hearings held on September 
80, October 1 and 15, and December 17 and 
18, 1946, on an application of the Capital 
Transit Co. for permission to substitute 
bus service for streetcar service on the 
Rosslyn-Benning carline, the PUC denied 
the application by Order No. 3157, dated 

5, 1947. This order devoted over 15 

Pages to discussion of the 9 advantages 
ascribed by the company to bus operation, 
and to general statements as to the reason 
for the denial. The PUC agreed to but 1 of 
the CTC contentions, and in refuting the 
other 8 stated, among other things, that 
While a considerable amount of testimony 
Telating to comparative operating costs was 
submited overall, no substantial advantage 
could be ascribed to either all-bus or modi- 
fled streetcar service. The PUC pointed 
Out that the retention of rail operation 
Would have the advantages of: (1) Prevent- 
further congestion in the central areas‘ 

(2) expediting the local service at transfer 
; (3) more efficient use of street space 

by streetcars; and (4) greater future ca- 
Pacity. The Commission also quoted from 
Aging study titled “Transportation Plans 
Washington,” which expressed opinions 
— to those above quoted, and added 
be “Most of the present rail lines should 

Tetained, moreover, because of the street- 
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car’s economy of operation on heavy traffic 
routes as well as for its efficiency in use of 
street space.” 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the facts recited above, the 
public utilities committee believes it would 
work a financial hardship on the working 
people and transit riders of the District of 
Columbia, without compensating advan- 
tages to the community, to substitute buses 
for the streetcars now operating in Wash- 
ington. In the words of Mr. Guy A. Richard- 
son, late chief executive of Chicago’s Transit 
System, in opposing abandonment of street- 
cars in Chicago, “It must be admitted that it 
is worth while to prevent the destruction 
of billions of dollars of invested capital by 
the junking of street railways and the sub- 
stitution of a service which cannot be as 
economical or as satisfactory in large centers 
of population.” - 

Commenting on Chicago’s plan to reserve 
a center lane on Washington Boulevard 
for bus use (as described in Mass Trans- 
portation, April 1956), Transit Consultant 
Richard Rice, former director of research 
for Greyhound Lines, says: 

“When streetcars were removed from city 
thoroughfares, and buses installed as re- 
placements, everyone hailed the idea as prog- 
ress. Buses would make better time, they 
could maneuver to the curb, traffic would 
flow faster. Streetcars, supposedly, were less 
flexible, they had to remain on tracks in the 
center—lane, they obstructed traffic move- 
ment. City planners are now reverting back 
to the old method—restricted center-lane 
traffic for public transit. Maybe the street- 
car was not so bad after all.” 

(For the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
the Federation of Citizens Associations, it 
represents 54 neighborhood citizens associa- 
tions within the District of Columbia. Each 
member body sends two delegates to the 
federation assembly.) 





They Won This Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Decatur Daily, Decatur, 
Ala.: 

Tuer Won-Tu1S Round ; 

The private power interests of this coun- 
try have just won a round in Washington 
with the pigeonholing of the TVA self- 
financing bill, but they haven’t won a war. 
And so we will see another effort made at 
passing this bill when the Congress goes 
back to work in January. 

For years the private power crowd has 
been advocating a self-financing bill and 
when TVA became strong enough to accept 

-such a financial arrangement, then the pri- 

vate power boys changed their tune. They 
descended upon Washington like a plague 
of locusts when it appeared the self-financ- 
ing plan might go through and were suc- 
cessful in delaying the issue to such an ex- 
tent that the House never had a chance to 
vote. .Even with a hostile administration it 
was likely the TVA measure would pass, so 
the private power lobbyists centered their 
efforts on keeping the bill in committee. 
This they succeeded in doing, so we have 
the whole ground to go over again, both in 
the Senate and the House. 
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We can work and hope for success in the 
next few months, but we will be foolish to 
assume that the same forces working against 
this self-financing bill will not be on hand 
again, just as potent and working hand in 
hand with the Eisenhower administration. 





A Milestone in the Preservation of Valu- 
able Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 17, 1958, Eugene 
(Oreg.) Register-Guard. 

The editorial, Indian Bill Passes, gives 
due credit and recognition to the bi- 
partisan efforts which made possible the 
recent amendments to the 1954 Klamath 
Termination Act. 

It notes the indefatigable work of 
Oregon’s Senator RiIcHarp NEUBERGER 
and concludes “It is a good bill, worked 
out in a spirit of compromise.” 

I agree with the newspaper’s observa- 
tion that “all those who worked so dili- 
gently for this legislation deserve the 
gratitude of the people of the State of 
Oregon.” Certainly Au ULLMAN led the 
fight ably on the House side. The sig- 
nificance of this legislation extends far 
beyond the boundaries of my State. 

The preservation of valuable natural 
resources is of benefit to all the péople 
of our great Nation. The untiring 
efforts of Senator NEUBERGER and in the 
House of my capable colleague from east- 
ern Oregon, AL ULLMAN, enabled the 

‘Members of Congress to see clearly the 
real need for the amending legislation. 


The editorial comments of the Eugene 
Register-Guard follow: 
INDIAN BILL PASSES 


The Klamath Indian bill, which amends 
the Klamath Termination Act of 1954, has 
gone to the President for his signature. After 
long and tedious work, the bill, which came 
near to being scuttled on several occasions, 
includes provisions for sustained-yield man- 
agement of the vast Ponderosa pine stands 
on the reservation. 

This is a signal victory for administration 
officials in the Interior Department and for 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson,. but 
most of all for the indefatigable work of 
Oregon’s Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER. 

It was Senator NEUBERGER, as chairman of 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, who 
pitched in and fought for the administration 
bill, prepared by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, in deference to his own which had called 
for outright purchase of the timber and the 
marshiands by the Federal Government. 

The bill, certain to receive the President’s 
signature, allows private purchase of the 
timberlands which go on the block to pay 
Indians who have elected to leave tribal sta- 
tus under the Termination Act. But it re- 
quires that the timberlands be managed on 
a sustained-yield basis. If private purchas- 
ers do not buy all the timber, the Federal 
Government will purchase it and place it 
under the management of the United States 
Forest Service. 
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It is a good bill, worked out in a spirit of 
compromise. It will assure the perpetual 
growth of the huge pine forests on the Klam- 
ath Reservation and also-assure the Indians, 
withdrawing from tribal status, their just 
share of tribal assets. All those who worked 
so diligently for this legislation deserve the 
gratitude of the people of the State of Ore- 
gon. It is a milestone in the preservation of 
valuable natural resources, 


The People and the Courts—St. Louis 
Circuit Court’s Stand Could Be Destruc- 
tive to Freedom of Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I insert 
in the Recorp a copy of an article by 
Mr. David Lawrence, noted columnist, 
dealing with the recent decision of the 
United States eight circuit court of ap- 
peals in the Little Rock integration case, 
which appeared in the Wednesday, Au- 
gust 20, 1958, issue of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News, one of the outstanding daily 
newspapers of my district: 

THE PEOPLE AND THE CourRTS—ST. Lovis Cir- 
cult Court’s STAND COULD BE DESTRUCTIVE 

TO FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINcTON.—Abraham Lincoln and 
Thomas Jefferson said the exact opposite 
of what the six judges of the United States 
circuit court of appeals in St. Louis declared 
this week in implying that popular opposi- 
tion to Supreme Court rulings could be 
made the basis for court injunctions. In 
effect, this would end free speech and free 
assembly once a Federal court order was 
put into effect on an issue in public con- 
troversy. 

In his first inaugural address, President 
Lincoln said: “The candid citizen must con- 
fess that ig the policy of the Government, 
upon vital questions affecting the whole 
people, is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made, in ordinary litigation between parties 
in personal actions, the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1820 that “to 
consider the judges as the ultimate arbiters 
of all constitutional questions is a very 
dangerous doctrine indeed, and one which 
would place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy.” 

These quotations become more than ever 
pertinent now because the United States 
circuit court of appeals in St. Louis this 
week held popular opposition in the com- 
munity was primarily responsible for the 
belligerent attitude of the students at Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock who pro- 
tested, sometimes with acts of violence in- 
side the school, against integration in the 
classrooms. . 

The circuit court judges went further 
when they criticized the school board at 
Little Rock for not seeking injunctive relief 
“against those who. opposed by unlawful acts 
the lawful integration plan.” The circuit 
court cited with disapproval the passage of 
new laws by the State legislature—subse- 
quent to the Supreme Court decision of 
1954—-which were designed to circumvent 
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that ruling through, for instance, a pupil- 
assignment plan. The inference ts clear that 
public opposition to the reversal in 1954 of 
a Supreme Court ruling—which had been 
affirmed and reaffirmed for 58 years—comes 
under the heading now of “Unlawful Acts.” 
This very point was déalt with by Judge 
Lemley of the United States district court, 
who earlier this summer ordered the post- 
ponement of integration in the Little Rock 
schools for 2% years. He said in his formal 
opinion: 

“Relative to interference from outside the 
school, the plaintiffs urge that the (school) 
board should have either instituted crim- 
inal prosecutions against the persons re- 
sponsible, or that it should have applied for 
injunctive relief, as was done in the Hoxie, 
Ark., and Clinton, Tenn., cases. In answer 
to that argument Mr. Blossom (school su- 
perintendent) testified, and he was corrobo- 
tated by Mr. Upton (head of school board), 
that the board had determined as a matter 
of judgment not to resort to criminal prose- 
cutions or to seek injunctive relief; that it 
was not the function of the board to prose- 
cute people or to seek injunctions, but to 
run a school system, and that it had already 
had all of the litigation that it wanted and 
was not anxious for any more. 

“We think that the board acted within 
its competency in coming to that conclusion, 
and we do not think that its failure to 
commence criminal actions or to seek in- 
junctive relief should militate against its 
present petition. 

“In the first place, the board is not charged 
with the duty of commencing criminal pros- 
ecutions or of enforcing the criminal laws 
of the State. Secondly, by reason of the 
nature, source, and extent of the opposition 
to integration in Little Rock, actions by the 
board looking toward criminal prosecutions 
or injunctions might have aggravated rather 
than eased the situation. 

“Moreover, the board might have had a 
good deal of difficulty in identifying the per- 
sons causing the trouble or in establishing 
that their conduct constituted crimes or was 
of such quality as would justify the granting 
of injunctive relief.” 

But if most of the people in Arkansas who 
are against integration were Communists, 
they could be certain of escape from prose- 
cution. For the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the famous Watkins case, 
last year laid down the rule that it’s all 
right in public meetings openly to preach 
extreme doctrines—even the forcible over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States—and that there should be no convic- 
tion unless it can be conclusively proved 
that the speech directly incited or insti- 
gated an unlawful act. The Supreme Court 
based its ruling on the constitutional guar- 
anties of free speech and freedom of as- 
sembly. Consequently, the people of Arkan- 
sas have the same right to preach resist- 
ance—by lawful means such as public meet- 
ings—against the desegregation decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and it will have to be 
proved in each incident that speech in itself 
or acts of the State legislature in passing 
new laws to obstruct integra constitute 
in themselves a direct incitement to unlaw- 
ful acts. 


Today in Congress, by Joseph McCaffrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES - 


< OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, every day 
during this session a distinguished radio 
j 


August 29 
commentator, Joseph McCaffrey, has 


been heard in Washington covering the - 
workings of Congress. This program en. 


titled “Today in Congress” was sponsored 
as a public service by the Independent 
Airlines Association and I should like to 
emphasize that it really. was an out. 
standing public service. Mr. McCaffrey’s 
reporting and presentation was of the 
most accurate and outstanding order in 
the tradition of the finest journalism to 
which the public is entitled. 

Mr. McCaffrey’s program was particu. 
larly distinguished by its fairness and im. 
partiality. In covering a body whose 
lifeblood is controversy every side of the 
issue was scrupulously reported without 
prejudice and, what is more, in a lively, 
and interesting manner. 

What made the McCaffrey program 
outstanding was the fact that it not only 
dealt with the major headline events 
but really covered the workings of the 
Congress and gave time to many vital 
and constructive efforts here on the Hill 
even though they were not of the sen- 
sational and headline eatching variety, 
This made for a sort of oral Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD from which you could get 
a comprehensive picture of the workings 
of the House and Senate, the commit- 
tees, the personalities, the human in- 
terests and the humor which only an 
observer and commentator of the great- 
est talent could capture and compress 
into a 15-minute broadcast. 

I know that I do not speak just for 
myself when I say that the program was 
a most valuable service and that I cer- 
tainly hope it will be back on the air just 
as soon as the Congress reconvenes, 


/ 


The Federal Trade Commission Does Not 
Have and Will Not Request the Neces- 
sary Funds To Act Against the Gigantic 
Fraud of Fictitious Pricing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Trade Commission 
is now participating in the false adver- 
tising it is supposed to prosecute. I re- 
fer specifically to the press release of 


the Federal Trade Commission on Al+_ 


gust 22, 1958, in which it announced the 
Commission intends to act against the 
gigantic fraud of fictitious pricing. It 
proposes to adopt an 8-point advertising ' 
guide to eliminate fraudulent pricing on 
an industrywide basis. This is 80 
much window-dressing. The Commission 
knows, the Congress knows, and the pub-. 
lic should know, that the guides cannot 
be enforced because there is no money 
for their enforcement. The plain 

is that the Commission does not have 
and will not request of Congress or the 
Bureau of the Budget the money to eD- 
force the guides for the benefit of the 


public. 
The real m is that the an- 


nouncement lulls the purchaser into 
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restful submission to shameless lying by 
industry concerning the value of offered 
products, “Regular $50 value, now only 
$25,” when in truth the product has 
_never sold for $50 and many times has 
not sold for more than $17.50. Under 
these circumstances, the Commission 
announcement is another license to dis- 
honest advertisers to continue defraud- 
ing the workingman, the pensioner, and 
social-security client, and the poor in 
desperate need of honest bargains. 

I raised this matter once before in an 

_attempt to stir action to protect the 
buying public. I mentioned then, and 
I repeat, that the best hope of prevent- 
ing these practices is the Trade Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Consultation. It was 
pointed out then that an additional 
$100,000 should be added to the pending 
appropriation in order that advertising 
guides could be used to eliminate ficti- 
tious pricing. If this money is provided, 
the voluntary and industry-cooperation 
methods of the Bureau of Consultation, 
supported by prosecution of violators, 
could be used to stamp out this cheating. 
Instead of accenting the industrywide 
approach to the problem, the Commis- 
sion now proposes to launch a piecemeal 
attack on individual violators without 
adequate administration or policing of 
industry guides. 

The Commission’s present effective- 
ness in the battle of fictitious pricing can 
be deduced from its own press release. 
It alleges that 30 percent, or approxi- 
mately 71 cases, of its 235 issued orders in 
the past year dealt with fictitious prices. 
You can find that many comparative 
pricing claims in any Sunday edition of 
the newspapers in Washington, D. C., 
without looking to advertising in such 
States as New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Dlinois, California, or Ohio. 

Congress should look again at the op- 
eration of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with respect to its efficacy in pro- 
tecting the buying public. Minus an in- 
terference in its normal processes by 
another branch of the Government, the 
Commission is doing a creditable job 
within a limited sphere. But the limi- 
tation is self-imposed and its power is 
not fully used to protect the ultimate 
consumers of goods. 

There is little or no effort being made 
to mobilize the honest advertisers and 


been done constructively so far has been 
done by the Bureau of Consultation. 
That bureau’s effectiveness has been 
by reluctance to provide it with 
adequate funds for administration of 
Voluntary clean-up programs and ad- 
vertising guides for entire. industries. 
The press release also states that it 


‘will make no difference whether adver- 
tising guides are issued to the Commis- 
‘sion staff or to industry, the effect will 
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same, 
embers of an industry 

by an industry guide, no member 
nsider himself bound. ‘Individual 
tors will be subjected. to prosecution 
While their competitors continue fraud- 
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ulent pricing practices. The eventual 
benefit sought for the workingman, the 
social-security pensioner, the small-in- 
come family, will be lost and forgotten 
in the shuffling papers of the Trade 
Commission. 


I am thoroughly in favor of the ad- 
vertising guides. I am in favor of their 
use to protect the uHimate consumer. 
But I am deeply concerned by the Com- 
mission’s reluctance to adopt adequate 
measures for administration and en- 
forcement of the guides. There must be 
@ proper presentation of the facts to 
Congress and the public on the damag- 
ing effects of fictitious pricing, and there 
must be an allocation of sufficient funds 
and personnel for effective administra- 
tion of the guides. Until this is done, 
the Federal Trade Commission is sub- 
stituting words for action and is falsely 
representing its services to the public. 





Implementation of Progressive and Liberal 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August. 22, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the labor movement in my home State of 
Oregon long has been in the forefront 
for implementation of progressive and 
liberal legislation. Union groups in our 
State led the way for passage of the first 
initiative and referendum acts adopted 
in the United States. Besides its early 
sponsorship of measures such as these 
to give greater democratic control over 
legislative processes, union members and 
their leaders in Oregon also were instru- 
mental in advance made for protection 
of child labor and women in industry, 
for health and other public welfare legis- 
lation. I am proud of this record made 
by union organizations of my State in 
pioneering new fields of public-interest 
legislation. 

Perhaps the reason for this successful 
action is that the legislative program 
of the Oregon labor movement is ham- 
mered out each year at its annual con- 
vention. Issues are thoroughly discussed 
and resolution enacted with form a basis 
for united action on such matters as 
vitally affect the welfare, not only of 
union members, but of all citizens. 

This year the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, held its third annual 


convention in Roseburg, Oreg. After . 


thorough discussion and analysis, a series 
of resolutions were adopted to give voice 
to the aspirations of labor for better re- 
source management, for cleaner election 
campaigns, for expansion of public works 
programs, and for numerous other bene- 
ficial actions of broad general interest. 
I think it is si cant that delegates to 
the annual meetings of the Oregen State 
Labor Council do not limit their policy 
determinations to topics of concern pri- 
marily to union members_and their re- 
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lationships with employers. The labor 
movement in Oregon has broader hori- 
zons, its vision is focused on the long 
view and in the public interest. 

The best evidence of this is the series 
of resolutions which were adopted at the 
last annual meeting and forwarded to 
me by Mr. James T. Marr, able and dedi- 
cated executive secretary of the Oregon 
State Labor Council. I ask unanimous 
consent to include these resolutions in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, so others 
may be informed of the forward-looking 
proposals of the Oregon labor movement. 

In particular, I desire to call attention 
to resolutions endorsing the Columbia 
River Regional Power Corporation bill, 
the improved pay for postal and Federal 
workers, and full disclosure of employee 
health and welfare funds. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

AtcustT 15, 1958. 
Oregon Congressional Delegation: 

Complying with the instructions of the 
third annual convention of the Oregon 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, the attached 
resolutions are being forwarded to you for 
study. 

Very truly yours, 

J.T. MarR, 
Oregon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 
RESOLUTION 62 

Whereas this Nation’s 6 million unem- 
ployed and millions more of part-time work- 
ers are in dire need of jobs; and 

Whereas the basic economic and human 
right is to have a job at adequate wages to 
keep the worker and his family in good 
health; and 

Whereas these unemployed workers want 
jobs and not doles; and 

Whereas when private enterprise cannot 
absorb these workers in industry, then it 
becomes the duty of the Federal Government 
to create public works programs such as 
the building of schools, hospitals, dams, 
roads, reforestation, etc., thus creating jobs 
that will enable the worker and his family to 
live;-Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Oregon convention of 
the AFL-CIO go on record favoring Federal 
works projects to absorb the unemployed 
workers; and be it further 

Resoived, That this Oregon convention of 
the AFL-CIO instruct our secretary to send 
a letter to President Eisenhower pointing 
out the need of these Federal projects, and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That our secretary send letters 
to our congressional delegation asking them 
to press for same. 

Adopted unanimously August 8, 1958. 





RESOLUTION 14 


Whereas although the Pacific Northwest is 
currently enjoying a surplus of power but at 
the same time is unable to attract industry 
in relation to that surplus because it is tem- 
porary; and 

Whereas the Pacific Northwest has under- 
gone two power shortages in recent years; 
and 

Whereas Pacific Northwest Senators. have 
introduced a bill providing for a regional 
power corporation which, in their opinion, is 
the best available method for improving the 
financing and administration of the region's 
power program to assure a more adequate, 
low-cost and long-range power supply, and 
at the same time to assist sound develop- 
ment of water resources: Now, therefore, be 
it 
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Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, assembled in convention 
at Roseburg, Oreg., August 4-8, 1958, endorse 
the regional corporation principle; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council urge Congress to give early consid- 
eration to an attempt to solve the power 
problem of the Pacific Northwest; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the entire Oregon congressional dele- 
gation. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 





RESOLUTION 28 


Whereas an amendment enacted in 1949 
excludes from the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 employees of 
forestry and logging operations in which 
ndét more than 12 employees are employed; 
and 

Whereas even major lumber producing 
employers in the western lumber’ industry 
are not exploiting their employees, through 
the amendment, by contracting their log- 
ging operations to small groups of 12 or less 
employees; and 

Whereas this results in eliminating from 

the protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 approximately one-third of all 
the employees of a major western industry; 
and . 
Whereas this leads to longer hours at 
lower wages and to increased unemployment 
in a basic western industry already af- 
flicted with serious unemployment and eco- 
nomic insecurity; and 

Whereas this exemption encourages un- 
fair competition to fair logging operators 
who try to maintain fair wages, hours and 
safe working conditions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, go on record supporting legis- 
lation providing for fair labor standards for 
employees in operations of 12 or less em- 
ployees. 

Adopted August 7, 1958. 





RESOLUTION 31 


Whereas there are 51.9 million acres of 
tree planting area remaining to be seeded 
in the United States; and 

Whereas planting so far has been too slow 
in view of the projected demands for tim- 
ber and the need to get presently under- 
stocked areas into production and to keep 
them producing; and 

Whereas planting offers an effective way 
to restore some nonstocked lands to produc- 
tivity, to improve stocking some poorly 
stocked land, and to shorten the lapse of 
time waiting for natural regeneration; and 

Whereas diseases cause 22 percent of the 
growing stock mortality and 56 percent of 
the growth loss, representing 45 percent of 
the impact on total national growth; and 

Whereas the impacts of many of the dis- 
eases can be materially lessened through cor- 
rective silvacultural measures; and 

Whereas insects kill 28 percent of the 
growing stock and 10 percent of the na- 
ticnal growth and in the West the percentage 
figures are much higher; and 

Whereas insect control can be hastened 
through artificial propagation and by mod- 
ifying timber stands so as to make condi- 
tions less suitable for insect attack; and 

Whereas the watershed protection services 
being performed by our forests are below 
par; and 

Whereas such devices as terraces, contour 
trenches, water spreaders, diversion ditches 
and check dams must be installed in order 
to control erosion and encourage infiltra- 
tion of water into the soil; and 

Whereas about 300 million acres of forest 
land could be used for additional recreation 
purposes to meet great increase in future 
population; and 
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Whereas very little is being done to in- 
terest young men to work in the lumber 
industry; and 

Whereas young men without higher edu- 
cation opportunities are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to get jobs; and 

Whereas social delinquency and crime are 
on the increase among young unemployed 
men during this recession period: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this 13th annual conven- 
tion of District Council, No. 9, go on record 
in support of a proposition to institute a 
setup similar to the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the interna- 
tional union and the national AFL-CIO to 
recommend to the United States Congress 
legislation toward this end; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the program be designed to 
provide forest improvement, thinning, tree 
planting, gathering forest seed, fighting for- 
est fires, building access roads and -truck 
trails, doing general research into better 
silvaculture methods, developing additional 
recreation facilities, improving wild life re- 
serves and grazing areas, and building water- 
sheds. 

Adopted August 8, 1958. 





RESOLUTION 43 


Whereas the continuing greatness and 
prosperity of any people or nation is pri- 
marily dependent on the health and virility 
of each succeeding generation; and 

Whereas in a world of fierce competition 
among nations, we in America can no longer 
afford to. be profligate in our attitude toward 
the younger generation, since none of our 
children are expendable; and 

Whereas nearly all of the Western nations 
recognize this priceless resource by providing 
a family allowance that cares for the bare 
minimum of needs to rear a child free from 
malnutrition, exposure, and disease, thus 
assuring a healthy and virile new generation 
capable of supporting an ever-increasing 
load of elders; and 

Whereas the family allowance is tax money 
returned to the family mother with instruc- 
tions that it be used only for the benefit of 
the child, and has proved successful in all 
countries where it is now employed; and 

Where as it is not only the privilege, but 
the duty of organized labor to lead in social 
improvements in the same manner, and with 
the same daring as used by Samuel Gompers 
when he sponsored public schools: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we favor a family allowance 
for the United States similar to that now in 
effect in Canada and other Western coun- 
tries; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon delegation be 
invited to sponsor such legislation in the 
Congress of the United States and work for 
its enactment. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 





RESOLUTION 58 


Whereas contract negotiations of Portland 
Newspaper Guild, Local No. 164, AFL-CIO, 
representing reporters, photographers, edi- 
tors, artists, and circulation office workers 
with the Oregon Journal and the Oregonian 
are hobbled by refusal of the firms to 
disclose detailed policies on health, welfare, 
and pension programs; and 

Whereas threat of a strike of the two Port- 
land newspapers is growing nearer, Posing 
the chance of shutdown of newspaper com- 
munity services affecting the State of Ore- 
gon: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, at its annual convention 
convened in August 1958, ‘does hereby go on 
record endorsing Federal legislation such as 
proposed in 1 of the 2 measures recom- 
mended by the Senate McClellan committee, 
which provides for public reporting of em- 
ployer and union health, welfare, and pen- 








sion programs in detail, and that the secre. 
tary so inform Members of the United States 
House of Representatives from Oregon and 


the House Labor Committee, where the meas. _ 


ure is pending. 
Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. ~ . 


RESOLUTION 72 


Whereas many residents of the metropoli- 
tan area of Portland, including the city of 
Vancouver, Wash., must by necessity use the 
Interstate Bridge each day traveling to and 
from their places of employment; and 

Whereas the present plans of the State 
highway commission call for a toll to be 
assessed to each user; and 

Whereas this causes undue hardship and 
economic loss to users who must cross the 
State line for employment: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council use its good offices in an effort to 
have the new Interstate Bridge included in 
the Federal highway building program. 

Adopted unanimously August 8, 1958, 


RESOLUTION 77 


Whereas we believe that democracy means 
full participation by all of the people in the 
functions of government including political 
campaigns; and 

Whereas the extravagant cost of political 
campaigns makes it exceedingly hard for a 
man of integrity to win public office without 
owing favors to special interests which have 
financed his campaign; and 

Whereas the trend in recent years is to 
sell a candidate to the public as one would 
sell soap or toothpaste by saturation adver- 
tising; and 

Whereas during the 1956 national cam- 
paign 5 families in the United States con- 
tributed more to candidates or parties than 
the 15 million members of organized labor: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to stimulate more 
widespread participation and interest in po- 


litical campaigns we call for legislation to ° 


provide by law: That each taxpayer may 
deduct_any amount not to exceed $10 from 
his income tax when his return is accom- 
panied by a receipt, or receipts, for contri- 
butions to any party, measure, candidate, 
or political organizations; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our delegation in Congress with 
@ request for favorable action; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Oregon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, cause 
such legislation to be introduced at the 
next session of the Oregon Legislature. 

Adopted August 8, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 83 


Whereas the need for a trans-Columbia 
bridge on Highway 101 at-Astoria grows daily 
as traffic on this vital north and south high- 
way increases; and 

Whereas when completed Highway 101 will 
take part of the traffic load currently on 
Highways 97 and 99 thus improving traffic 
conditions on all three highways; and 

Whereas surveys have been made, plans 
have been drawn, hearings held by the Army 
engineers, and all that remains is the proper 
financing of the project: Now, therefore, be 
it 


Resolved, The Oregon State Labor Council, © 


AFL-CIO, do go on record as supporting this 
project and urge the legislatures of the 
States of Oregon and Washington to pass 
legislation appropriating money to build this 
trans-Columbia bridge at Astoria thus com= 
pleting the final link of Highway 101. 
Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 56 
Whereas Senator Dick NevseEncER, #8 


chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 02 — 


Pay of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
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ice Committee directed the drive for justice 
in the pay status of postal and Federal em-~- 
ployees against the most outrageous cam- 

gn waged by the chambers of commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and some segments of the Government itself; 


he pursued this objective in the 
most diligent and intelligent manner, guid- 
ing the bill through the Senate and contact- 
ing the conferees for speedy action to avoid 
the possibility of another pocket veto; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the Ore- 

mn State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, as- 
sembled in Roseburg August 4, 1958, send its 
wholehearted thanks to Senator Dick NrEvu- 
percrr for his successful efforts to improve 
the pay status of postal and Federal em- 


ployees. 
Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 





William C. Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think every Member of Congress who has 
had occasion to transact any business 
with the Civil Service Commission dur- 
ing the time he or ske has been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, will agree with me that 
Mr. William Hull, who has so ably 
served for a number of years as execu- 
tive assistant to the Commission, is one 
of our most outstanding public servants. 

Mr. Hull is completing his 50th year 
with the United States Government and 
has made an enviable record. I have 
had the pleasure and privilege of call- 
ing on Hr. Hull on numerous occasions 
for assistance during the 20 years I 
have been a Member of Congress and 
he has always graciously and promptly 
ogi every request I have made of 

im. 

Because of his experience accumulated 
over the years and his close associations 
with Commissioners, he is a frequent and 
authoritative source of information to 
Members of Congress, high-ranking de- 





‘partment and agen¢y officials, repre- 


sentatives of union and veteran groups. 
He is depended upon by the Commis- 
Sioners to satisfy these groups and in- 
dividuals and to use discretion in pre- 
senting the Commission’s policy and the 
views of Commissioners. 

Because of his unique position and 
long Commision experience, the Com- 
missioners ask for his viewpoint and 
thinking in controversial or unusually 
difficult cases. While Mr. Hull does not 
make technical determinations, he fre- 
quently makes suggestions which aid the 
dommlssioners in taking appropriate ac- 


i Mr. Hull is always on the alert to 
Taw to the attention of an operating 
1, the executive edirector or the 
issloners, any outgoing corre- 
Spondence or recommendations which 
may not be in accordance with develop- 
ments as he is able to discern them from 


Vantage point in ‘the office of the 
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Commissioners. I'am enclosing a list 
of important and responsible positions 
Mr. Hull has so ably served in during 
the 50 years he has been employed by 
the Federal Government. 

The people of the United States have 
been fortunate to have a man of Mr. 
Hull’s character and ability connected 
with the Civil Service Commission for 
sO Many years and we all owe him a 
great debt of gratitude for dedicating 
his life to the service of his country in 
this manner. 

The list of positions follow: 

WiLttiam C. HULL 


Title and grade: Executive assistant to the 
Commission, GS-14. 

Birth date: September 23, 1891. 

Birthplace: Arlington County, Va. 

Home address: 2255 North Powhatan 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

Federal service: Entered on duty with the 
Patent Office on September 15, 1908, and 
served there until October 3, 1908. Entered 
on duty with the Civil Service Commission 
on October 5, 1908, where he has served con- 
tinuously. His first job was as messenger, 
at $360 a year. He was soon promoted to 
clerk and has held progressively responsible 
positions. Mr. Hull has served as assistant 
to the Commissioners since October 18, 1917. 


Organization affiliation: Member of the 
board of trustees of the Arlington Commu- 
nity Chest; member of the board of trustees 
of the Arlington Hospital Association; mem- 
ber of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees Union; member of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees 
Union; member and secretary, Leeway Citi- 
zens Association, Arlington, Va.; delegate to 
Arlington County Civic Federation; delegate 
to the Inter-Federation Council. 

Citation: On January 16, 1958, Mr. Hull 
was presented with a special citation by the 
Commission. The citation reads: “For out- 
standing devotion to the public service. En- 
tering upon his 50th year of duty, he has 
served the Commission for two-thirds of its 
existence. He has discharged his duties with 
distinction, and the effectiveness of his coun- 
sel has won high official commendation for 
himself and the Commission. His long ex- 
perience and the high regard in which he is 
held throughout the Government exemplify 
the dedicated career servant.” 





Aid for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


published on August 16, 1958, in ‘the . 


Economist, “Aid for India”. 

This article, which examines the In- 
dian situation within the framework of 
the British Commonwealth, spells out 
some of the apparent difficulties which 
have seized the second Indian 5-year 
plan. I am happy that next week here 
in Washington there will be convened, 
under the auspices of the World Bank, 
a meeting of representatives from Great 
Britain, Germany, Canada, Japan, and 
the United States to consider a consor- 
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tium to channel fre@ world assistance te 
India. This could be the embryo of a 
wider and higher level effort to mobilize 
Western resources in support of the legi- 
timate goals of the Indian 5-year plan. 
In India itself there have been encour- 
aging signs in recent weeks of fresh 
appraisals of the means and methods, 
both public and private, by which the 
plan might be successful. It is also 
most encouraging that Mr. B. K. Nehru, 
who will participate in the World Bank 
discussions next week, will be appointed 
as a high-level economic ambassador to 
develop with the United States and other 
governments programs of economic sup- 
port and mutual assistance. Mr. B. K. 
Nehru has earned a magnificent reputa- 
tion among all those who have worked 
with him in India and in foreign nations, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Aw For INDIA 


A reinforcement of India’s foreign-ex- 
change reserve is now urgent; unless it can 
be secured, default on payments due by India 
will inexorably occur in a matter of months. 
Default, however it was veiled and presented, 
would be an economic disaster, not only for 
India but also for her creditors; it would 
have such profound political consequences 
that it must somehow be prevented. Ways 
and means of avoiding default and, beyond 
this, of avoiding a recrudescence of the pres- 
ent crisis, are to be considered at a meeting 
to be held in Washington on August 25 under 
the aegis of the World Bank, at which rep- 
resentatives of India, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Germany, and Japan are 
to attend. 

The task it faces falls into three parts. 
The most urgent is the problem of meeting 
India’s external deficit between now and 
June 1959; the second is the projection of 
this problem to thé end of India’s second 
5-year plan in April 1961; and the third, 
which must be considered if the first two 
are worth tackling at all, is some assess- 
ment of the longer-term prospects for In- 
dia’s balance of payments and of the scale 
of its proposed industrialization over the pe- 
riod of the next plan. 

The facts can be summarized in their bru- 
tal simplicity. India’s available sterling 
balances a week ago amounted to £145 mil- 
lion. In addition, there is £88 million of 
gold in the Reserve Bank. By India’s pres- 
ent currency law this gold, apart from £1,- 
200,000 of it, is inviolable as part of the 
minimum statutory reserve against the note 
issue and £65 million of the exchange re- 
serves is earmarked for the same duty. The 
Indian Government could, by executive ac- 
tion, breach this minimum exchange reserve 
but for obvious reasons of external and in- 
ternal confidence it will not wish to do so. 
India, therefore, has today just over £80 
million of free reserves to meet its external 
liabilities. ~ 

Against this, India’s net commitments that 
have to be met between now and June 30, 
1959, amount to about £200 million. This 
figure is what remains to be covered after 
taking export proceeds into account and after 
allowing for the receipt of credits that are 
already in the pipeline. The deficit on In- 
dia’s balance of payments from April of this 
year up to the end of the second 5-year plan 
in April 1961, has been estimated at £460 
million, a figure which allows for current 
trade payments and for the service and capi- 
tal installments on external debts already 
incurred, Of the Jebt commitments due in 
this period, nearly half is owing to the United 
Kingdom, about 20 percent to Germany, 10 
percent to Japan and the remaining 20 per- 
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cent to a wide variety of other creditors, 
headed by the United States. The bulk of 
the amount oing to British exporters is cov- 
ered by guaranties from the export credits 
guaranty department. India’s free reserves 
are thus wholly inadequate; they need im- 
mediate strengthening, even to meet pay- 
ments due over the next few months. 

Before considering how that reinforcement 
can be secured, some attempt should be 
made to assign responsibility for the present 
dangerous and deplorable state of affairs. 
The main fault must fall fairly and squarely 
on India’s own shoulders. The ambitious 
second 5-year plan, justified as it must be as 
a long-term investment and as an attempt to 
raise by even a tiny fraction the pitifully low 
average income of the Indian people, was 
launched without sufficient concern about its 
financial and technical logistics. A figure for 
external aid was written into it, not as a 
Tesult of realistic calculation of what the 
world’s capital markets could provide, but by 
taking as a basic assumption that what were 
deemed by the planners to be the essential 
ingredients of India’s industrial develop- 
ment over this period would inevitably evoke 
the world’s financial support. This soaring 
act of faith (it would be harsh to call it 
cynical guile) that finance would follow the 
plan has now crashed. 

There are, indeed, some mitigating cir- 
cumstances. Deliveries of capital goods or- 
dered under the plan have been accelerated 
this year because of the shrinkage in order 
books in the industrial countries. As a re- 
sult, imports have been piling up at an 
earlier stage than was expected, and the ef- 
fect of this on the balance of payments has 
been reinforced by the fall in the prices of 
some of India’s basic exports, such as tea, 
jute, and manganese. Nor can India be 
blamed for the indefensible efforts now be- 
ing made by the British Government to 
limit imports of cotton cloth to this coun- 
try. This is one of the few lines that India 
could export on competitive terms and in in- 
creasing volume. : 

The main responsibility, however, remains 
India’s—but that fact does not diminish the 
need for international action to deal with the 
dangerous crisis that is now threatened. The 
meeting in Washington is being convened 
by the World Bank; but its fate will be very 
largely determined by the attitude that this 
country adopts. British exporters are the 
main creditors. At one remove this means 
that the main creditor is the British Govern- 
ment, since 85 to 90 percent of the credits 
to India have an ECGD guaranty. Hence, 
the Government is not a free agent but a 
committed guarantor; if an Indian default 
were allowed to occur the Government would 
still have to find the sterling to pay British 
exporters on ECGD policies. This fact pro- 
vides one reason, and by no means the most 
important reason, for putting up some ster- 
ling first and thus preventing a default which 
would have incalculable effects on India’s 
credit and on the affairs of the sterling club 
as a whole. 

India’s needs are so great that they are 
entirely out of the realm in which the private 
investor would lend a hand. Only inter- 
governmental transactions will cover the 
gap of some £420 million that has to be 
filled. The using up of what remains of the 
free sterling balances seems inevitable. A 
direct British Government credit could then 
fortify the reserves, given some assurance on 
the India ‘side that the reserves would not 
fall below, say, £150 million up to April, 
1961. 

If the Indian Government could get a 
preliminary assurance of substantial British 
assistance—say to the amount of between 
£75 million and £100 million—the other 
creditors would be encouraged to make their 
contributions and the World Bank perhaps 
induced to make &@ stabilization loan with 
fewer links to specific projects than those 
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normally attached to its operations. India, 
for its part, might be expected to reduce the 
prospective deficit by any further cuts that 
could’ be made in less essential imports. In 
these ways, and with funds already promised 
from the United States Government’s De- 
velopment Loan Fund, the yawning pay- 
ments gap between now and April 1961, 
might be bridged. 

But it would be a disservice to India, as 
well as to other countries now seized with 
ambitions of economic development, if the 
gap is filled without some safeguards that 
it will not open again. The older indus- 
trialized countries should not be expected 
automatically to foot the bills when en- 
thusiasm outruns the constable, even though 
they would not willingly let a friend slip 
into a financial crisis that would endanger 
the whole community of free nations. The 
underdeveloped nations of the world have 
in fact to learn that the process of indus- 
trialization must be financed out of two 
streams of savings—their own, and those 
that other countries are ready to provide 
according to their reading (not the plan- 
ner’s reading) of the economic and technical 
merits of the projects that they are invited 
to assist. They must not suppose that a 
continuous stream of external assistance 
can be called up to do the job for them. 





Multiple Sclerosis Hope Chest 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of mine concerning the 1958 multiple 
sclerosis hope chest. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


Worthy endeavors have been made in the 
Nation’s Capital recently in behalf of the 
1958 multiple sclerosis hope. chest. The 
Washington, D. C., area chapter of the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society has per- 
formed a needed and important community 
service in spearheading a drive to aid victims 
of multiple sclerosis, a progressive crippling 
disease of the central nervous system which 
strikes at random through our population 
and is no respecter of sex, occupation, or 
previous state of health. 

Under direction of Vice Adm. H. R. Thur- 
ber, United States Navy (ret.), the annual 
fund-raising campaign was assisted by 12,000 
marchers who generously agreed to canvass 
their neighborhoods throughout metropoli- 
tan Washington. Many constructive efforts 
were lent to this cause, not the least of 
which was the special benefit sponsored by 
Mrs. Ethel M. Fistere, president of the Con- 
necticut Avenue association and director of 
the Arthur Murray studios in this area, Mrs. 
Fistere organized a ball which was televised 
from the Shoreham Hotel on the evening of 
June 15, a highlight of which*was the award 
made to Mr. Jack Cooke as national mul- 
tiple sclerosis father of the year. Support 
was rallied to help find the cause of multiple 
sclerosis which affects over a quarter of a 
million young adults in this country and 
which, I understand, currently afflicts some 
2,600 patients and suspected cases in this 
community. Those who are interested in 
receiving information about multiple sclero- 


sis may contact the local Office of the My). 
tiple Sclerosis Society at the LaSalle Apart. 
ment Hotel, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

It has been of interest to me to note that 
Mrs. Pistere was in the forefront of this 
humanitarian endeavor. She is not a strap. 
ger to worthy causes. As a past president 
of the local Soroptomist International, Mrs, 
Fistere provided leadership for many of that 
organization’s charitable activities. This 
year she is serving as the first woman presi. 
dent of the Connecticut Avenue association, g 
group composed of nearly 100 shops, banks, 
churches, and various business establish. 
ments. The association has received acclaim 
for its outstanding civic contributions to 
the Red Cross blood donor campaigns, the 
United Givers Fund, the Hungarian Relief 
drive, the Round-the-World Childrens 
Christmas Party it has sponsored, and many 
others. 

Vice Admiral Thurber and his many ded. 
icated helpers in the Hope Chest campaign 
are striving earnestly to find the cause and 
cure of a dread disease. 





Judges Caution Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Judges Caution Judges,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

JupGEs CAUTION JUDGES 


A report by a committee of State chief 
justices, just submitted at a national com 
ference in California, goes to the heart of 
the disturbing controversy over the Supreme 
Court. 

In effect these top judges in the States 
hold the High Court has extended its powers 
too far and too fast, endangering respect for 
law. Judicial self-restraint is urged. 

Under our governmental system the Su 
preme Court. is the final authority and, @ 
President Eisenhower said at his press col- 
ference Wednesday, it is the solemn duty of 
all Americans to comply with its orders. 

But this system is not immutable. it ls 
subject to change by constitutional amend- 
ment or legislative action. A bill imposing 
severe limitations was narrowly beaten in the 
Senate Wednesday night. . 

Radical restriction of the Court’s powers 
would leave the Nation without a referee, 
posing untold difficulties in self-governl- 
ment. Instinctive respect for the institution 
preserves the system. Maintenance «= 
attitude is among the solemn respo 
ties of succeeding generations of Supremé 
Court Justices. 





It is in this connection that the Sta# | 


justices urge self-restraint. 

As they point out, the Supreme Court “b 
not merely the final arbiter of the law}! 
Se eee cee S he Oe — 
and economic fields.” And it is not “ 
to the restraint to which a legislative body 
is subject.” oe 

The committee deliberately avoided inte — 
gration but dealt with similarly controve™ — 
sial decisions involving labor ! 4 
admission to State bars, taxation, ee 
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tion, and criminal law. The effect of some 
of these decisions has been to narrow the 
authority of the States and Congress, in- 

the centralized power of the Court. 

Even disregarding the question of States 
rights, any trend toward further centraliza- 
tion in any branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is undesirable, since it tends to enlarge 
an already unwieldy Federal bureaucracy. 

The State justices note their obligation 
“to seek to uphold respect for law,” but ‘as- 
sert they cannot remain silent “when we 
see trends * * * which we think will lead 
to unfortunate results.” 

They suggest the Supreme Court limit 
itself to its “tremendous strictly judicial 
powers” and avoid “essentially legislative 
powers,” in questions involving the States. 

While in practice it is highly difficult to sep- 
arate these functions, considerably greater 
effort to that end is desirable. The report 
is wholesome advice from well-qualified au- 


thority. 





New Little Rock Ruling Deeply Disturbing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
tinder leave heretofore granted, I insert 
herewith in the Recorp a copy of a very 
informative and sound editorial, dealing 
with the recent decision of the United 
States Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Little Rock integration case, which 
appeared in the Wednesday, August 20, 
1958, issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News, one of the outstanding daily news- 
papers of my district: 

Further consideration of the ruling of the 
United States circuit court at St. Louis 
setting aside the decision of District Judge 
Lemley calling for delay until 1961 of inte- 
gration at Little Rock’s Central High School 
deepens very disturbed concern as to the 
effects of the latest development. 

Can anyone imagine that under this rul- 
ing the Little Rock situation would be 
turned to satisfactory procedures in the in- 
oo of both races and the cause of educa- 

on 

Is it reasonable to expect that integration 

could go forward constructively under this 
decision? 
. Gov. Orval Faubus has asked the Little 
Rock School Board for its plans. The board 
has a difficult job ahead, obviously... But it 
may yet be able to devise some legal post- 
ponement. ? 

The 6-to-1 majority decision maintained 
that delaying integration would result in 
accession to demands of insurrectionists and 
rioters. It held that failure to reverse Judge 
Lemley’s ruling could bring an impossible 
situation: “Every school district in which 
integration is publicly opposed by overt acts 
would have justifiable excuse to petition the 
courts for delay and suspension.” 

But has it not been made plainly evident 
that the great majority of the people of Ar- 
Has are opposed to coercive integration? 

not the Supreme Court itself called for 
consideration by local Federal courts of local 
sentiment and conditions in developing inte- 
gration programs? 

We again call attention to the dissenting 
oan, expressed by Chief Judge Archibald 
- er of the United States circuit court in 

memorandum. He said time limitations 
Would not permit preparation of a dissenting 


*pinion and so he was preparing only a 
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It calls attention to he takes with him our affection and ’re- 


short memorandum. 
the good faith shown by school officials of 
Little Rock in dealing with the situation and 
said that when they asked an extension of 
time in applying integration, it was the duty 
of the court to consider, in line with a pre- 
vious court ruling, whether the action of the 
school authorities constitutes good faith im- 
plementation of the governing constitutional 
principles. Se 

“ Judge Gardner pointed out that’ school se- 
gregation had had the sanction of a previous 
Supreme Court ruling, had become a way of 
life and “it is not strong that this long- 
establish, cherished practice could not sud- 
denly be changed without resistance.” 

“The action of Judge Lemley,” Judge Gard- 
ner continued, “was based“on realities and 
on conditions, rather than on theories, The 
exercise of his discretion should not, I think, 
be set aside as it seems to me ft was not an 
abuse of discretion, but rather a discretion 
wisely exercised under the conditions. We 
should not substitute our judgment for that 
of the trial court. * * * It was the judgment 
of the school officials as indicated by their 
petition, and after hearing, the judgment of 
the trial court, that the extension of \time 
requested should be granted. I do not think 
it can be said that the findings of the trial 
court and its conclusions based thereon are 
clearly erroneous. I would affirm.” 

That impressively makes sound, realistic 
sense. Is it not in line with the principlés 
set forth by the Supreme Court itself in 
placing broad responsibility on local Federal 
judges in dealing with local problems arising 
under the integration decision? 





The Honorable Charles A. Wolverton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
deem it a great privilege to be permitted 
at this time to join with the New Jersey 
delegation, and other Members of the 
House, in paying tribute to my long-time 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, who is to soon 
voluntarily retire from this House, after 
a third of a century of outstanding serv- 
ice to his country as a most able legis- 
lator. 

For many years I had the pleasure and 
privilege of serving on the great Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with CHARLIZ WOLVERTON, of 
which he later served as its chairman, 
with great honor and credit to himself 
and the Congress. An outstanding law- 
yer, Mr. WoLverToN had an unusual 
knowledge and grasp of the involved and 
important legislation which came under 


the jurisdiction of this great committee. © 


No man in ‘congressional history ever 
had more consideration for, or gave more 
help to, those of us whe were neophytes 
on the committee than CHARLIE WOLVER- 
TON. He was notj only our teacher and 
our instructor, but he was our under- 
standing friend as well. We all owe him 
much. - z 
CHARLES A, WOLVERTON has served his 
constituency and his country ably_and 
well. It will be difficult to ever fill his 
place. As he leaves these hallowed halls 
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spect, coupled with our best wishes for a 
long and happy life. 





Economic Problems of India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appehdix of the Recorp an article 
recently written by Father James J. 
Berna in the August 16 issue of America. 

Father Berna presents a scholarly and 
thoughtful analysis of India’s economic 
problems and some of the ways by which 
the United States and other western na- 
tions can offer support. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

InpIA NEEDS Our HELP 
(By James J. Berna) 


Another urgent SOS has been sent by In- 
dia to the United States and appropriate 
international agencies for help in saving her 
second 5-year plan. The announcement on 
July 20 placed the amount of foreign assis- 
tance needed at $1.2 billion over the next 3 
years, the remaining life of the plan. Of 
this total, $300 million is needed before 1959. 

The purpose of this article is to bring for- 
ward some facts which will help the Ameri- 
can people make up their minds in a ra- 
tional manner on this very important ques- 
tion. “The time for decision is fast approach- 
ing, and the way we decide will profoundly 
influence events throughout Asia and the 
free world. 

The first thing to understand is that In- 
dia’s crisis is a crisis of growth. In April 
1956, the Indian Government launched an 
all-out war on the centuries-old poverty of 
that country, in the form of a large-scale 
economic development program. No one 
denies that India badly needs economic de- 
velopment. Her nearly 400 million people 
are crowded into an area less than half the 
size of the United States. These people are 
struggling along on an average income of 
about $55 a year per person (as compared 
with $2,000 in the United States). Life ex- 
pectancy at birth is approximately 30 years 
(it is nearly 70 in the United States). 

Eighty-five percent of the Indian people 
live in little huts in remote villages, most 
of them without electricity, many of them 
without even a well. These people try to 
wring a living from worn-out soil, sub- 
divided over the centuries into plots too small 
for efficient farming and without enough 
water, fertilizer or adequate farm imple- 
ments. Most of those who seek escape from 
the overcrowded land into the cities merely 
escape into the army of the unemployed, 
since India has only enough factories to em- 
ploy about 1 percent of her population, 


SECOND 5-YEAR PLAN 


The second 5-year plan is designed to 
change all this. It calls for an expenditure 
by the Government of approximately $9.5 
billion, and a concomitant expenditure by 
private industry of nearly $5 billion. The 
money is being spent, not for frills or lux- 
uries, but to create the economic facilities 
the country needs to raise production and 
provide the jobs for which millions are 
searching. Huge dams are rising in the 
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river valleys, and will eventually irrigate 
millions of parched acres, control devastat- 
ing floods and generate electricity for rural 
development. Under a community devel- 
opment program, teams of specially trained 
Indians are going into the villages to teach 
people better methods of cultivation and to 
show them how to help themselves by 
building roads, well, and other needed facili- 
ties. Railways and roads are being ex- 
panded so that the country’s rich deposits of 
coal, iron ore, bauxite (for aluminum), and 
other resources can flow to factory and mar- 
ket. Many new factories are under con- 
struction, including three new steel mills, 
heavy-machinery plants, machine-tool fac- 
tories, and many others. This industrial 
development is being given the highest 
priority, and rightly so, since jobs must be 
found each year for nearly 2 million new 
persons entering the labor. force. 

The plan got off to a good start in 1956- 
Now, a little more than 2 years later, it is 
in deep trouble. Already it has been cut 
back by about $600 million. Hard hit by 
the cutback is the community development 
program, which promised so much in terms 
of social and economic progress for the vil- 
lage people of India. 

It is sometimes said that India's plan is 
too ambitious arfd should be cut back. Ad- 
mittedly the program is a large one for a 
poor country to carry through. But con- 
sider these two facts: (1) Even if the plan 
in its original form had succeeded, per- 
capita income at the end of the period would 
have risen only from about $55 to $61 or 
$62; (2) Between the beginning of the plan 
in 1956 and its end in 1961, approximately 9 
million new persons will have entered the 
labor force looking for jobs. But the plan is 
not large enough to create 9 million new 
jobs, so that unemployment, already serious, 
will actually worsen during the plan period. 

From the social and economic point of 
view the plan is the minimum that India 
can afford—not an overambitious effort. 
In terms of India’s resources the plan might 
be caiied ambitious. But there are emerg- 
ency situations in life when one must take 
risks, as when a family rushes a child to 
the hospital without money in the bank to 
pay the bill. India faces an emergency. 

It is important that the exact nature of 
the crisis which threatens the plan be clearly 
understood. The problem is a shortage of 
foreign exchange. Despite many difficulties, 
the Indian Government has done well in 
raising the internal financial backing re- 
quired. But India must also import great 
quantities of capital equipment from the 
industrialized countries: Earth-moving 
equipment for building the big dams; dyna- 
mos for the power plants; blast furnaces 
and rolling mills for the new steel mills; 
machine tools and steel for the new fac- 
tories. To purchase these-things she needs 
the currency of the industrialized nations. 
You can’t buy steel in Pittsburgh with In- 
dian rupees. 

The total foreign-exchange cost of the 
plan, as revised, is estimated at $3.68 billion. 
Thus far Iridia has raised nearly two-thirds 
of this sum, in large part by drawing upon 
her foreign-exchange reserves. Those re- 
serves are now dangerously low. Excluding 
$234 million in gold (which India cannot 
touch for fear of destroying confidence in 
her currency) they stood in mid-July at 
$430 million, and were dropping at the rate 
of $10 million a week. And $1.2 billion is 
still needed if the plan is not to be cut back 
further, leaving unfinished many projects 
already begun. 

India is unable to earn this sum within 
the time required by exporting to western 
countries. Hence she has no alternative but 
to ask for loans—not gifts, it should be 
noted—long-term loans at rates of interest 
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she can afford to pay. The loan of $225 
million which the United States made to 
India a few months ago has been much ap- 
preciated, but unfortunately is not enough. 
(The United States loan of $225 million, 
incidentally, carried an interest rate of 5.25 
percent, except a portion which was loaned 
at 3.5 percent. Russia has loaned India 
$258.3 million at 2.5 percent.) 
NEED FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


When the exact nature of the problem 
is understood, it can be seen that India is 
not merely trying to develop with other 
people’s money as is sometimes said. The 
plain fact is that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world simply cannot avoid the 
need of other people’s money, since they 
must buy capital equipment in other coun- 
tries. The United States also relied heavily 
on other people’s money in the early 
stages of our industrial development. In 
the 8 years between the end of the Civil 
War and 1873, approximately $1.5 billion 
flowed into the United States from abroad 
to assist our economic development, particu- 
larly the development of the railroad sys- 
tem which did so much to open up the West 
and thus lay the foundation for our sub- 
sequent growth. As late as 1913, the eve of 
World War I, the United States was a net 
debtor to foreign countries to the extent of 
$3 billion (foreign liabilities of $5.5 billion, 
minus foreign assets of $2.5 billion). That 
war changed this country from a debtor into 
a@ creditor nation. 

To this writer it seems very much in our 
national interest to come to India’s assist- 
ance in her present economic crisis—and 
crisis is not too strong a word. In our irri- 
tation over her so-called “‘neutrality” in the 
cold war we are apt to forget that India 
is democracy’s last great bulwark in Asia. 
It is true that India has refused to align 
herself politically with the West, in the 
sense of entering into formal alliances and 
military pacts. But the terms “neutral” and 
“uncommitted” do not accurately describe 
her position in the cold war as far as the 
deeper, basic issues are concerned. 

India is working for essentially the same 
goals that we are working for: World peace, 
human freedom and an international order 
based on law and justice, not force and fear. 
She differs with us regarding the best way to 
achieve these objectives. We may believe 
that she is rather naive in her approach to 
the world situation, and underestimates the 
need of mutual-security systems and mili- 
tary preparedness. But these are disagree- 
ments over methods, not over objectives. 


INDIA AS A FORCE FOR FREEDOM 


The democratic nature of India’s devel- 
opment effort deserves emphasis. Despite 
the very urgent need for rapid development, 
India has rejected all totalitarian shortcuts 
to quick industrialization: forced collectiv- 
ization of land, food deliveries at gunpoint, 
labor drafts and the other harsh measures 
employed in Red China and in Russia. In- 
dia’s economic planning violates no basic 
human or property rights. Her announced 
goal of creating a Socialist pattern of society 
should not deceive us on that point. That 
goal does not envision the extinction by pri- 
vate enterprise. The plan calls for an ex- 
penditure by private industry of nearly $5 
billion alongside the expenditure by Govern- 
ment, and the private sector is well on the 
way to meeting this target. 

Existing industry is not being nationalized 
nor are there any signs that it will be. Apart 
from railroads and some basic public utili- 
ties, the Government plays a very minor role 
in the Indian economy. Government-owned 
enterprises contribute only 3 percent of the 
total net output of factories in India, and 
when the plan is completed in 1961, this 
share will have risen to only 7 percent. 
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Ninety-three percent of factory Production 
will still be in private hands. The rojg jy 
government in economic life will surely jp. 
crease as time goes on. But Indian 

has nothing to do with Marxian y 

It is inspired by British theory and practicg 
and looks to the creation of a mixed 

my in which private enterprise will remain 
very important. 

In view of all these facts we ought to help 
the Indian Government in its efforts to give 
the people of India a more human standarg 
of living. (If India’s plan succeeds, the 
groundwork will have been laid for much 
more rapid progress in the future. All Asia 
will have been given a dramatic demonstrg. 
tion that communism is not the only 
for impoverished nations, no matter how 
hard the Communists try to sell that ides, 
Such a demonstration is badly needed in that 
hemisphere. 

Americans should understand the element 
of calculated risk involved in large-scale eco. 
nomic aid to India. Success of 5-year plans 
and rising standards of living do not auto. 
matically guarantee the survival of demos. 
racy in India or any other country. There 
are groups in India (as there are in Western 
Europe) dedicated to the overthrow of the 
democratic way of life no matter what its 
achievements. Those groups appear to be 
gaining strength to some extent. 

On the other hand, even if the second 
5-year plan fails, India will not necessarily 
go Communist. The Communist Party, 
though well organized, is small. Its mem- 
bership numbers approximately 200,000 and 
it polled only 11 million of some 200 million 
votes cast in the 1956 elections. Méillions 
of Indians abhor communism for religious 
as well as political reasons. Nevertheless, 
it should be obvious that democracy cannot 
command the allegiance of people indefi- 
nitely if it can offer nothing more than4 
per-capita income of $55 a year; a life'ex 
pectancy of 30 years, and millions of frue 
trated job-seekers, To leave such condi- 
tions unchanged in the middle of the 20th 
century is to court disaster. If disaster 
comes #n India, it will follow in the rest of 
Asia with terrifying swiftness. And ow 
lives in America would never be the same 
after that. 

There is a final aspect of the question, 
which, as a Christian people, we should face 
squarely. India is not an abstraction, a pink 
blob on the map, Nor is she merely a poten- 
tial ally or neutral in the cold war, no 
only a vexing economic problem for the in- 
ternational community. In the last amaly- 
sis, India is several hundred million needy 
people; ‘a hundrcd million needy families, 
millions of mothers and fathers who often 
cannot find work, millions of children who 
frequently go hungry, are often sick, and de 
young. This is not sentimentality. 1&8 
hard fact, and a fact we cannot 
brush aside. 

Our national interest must be a prime 
consideration in United States foreign por 
icy, but alongside it there is room for Chri 
tian love of neighbor. ‘The principle thi 
they who have much should help those 
need is solidly built into our American WY 
of life: in our progressive tax system, of 
social-security legislation, and a dozen 
ways. Compared with the underdevelopél 
countries, we are the Nation which il 
much: in resources, in human skills, in @ 
ital. We ought to share our abundance Ws 
our neighbors overseas. 4 

When Christ was asked who is my neigh — 
bor, He replied with the story of the Goo — 
Samaritan. It is t that He chow — 
as the central figures in His story two mel 
of different nations, and nations sharply# | 
odds with one another. Christian love! 
neighbor knows no national frontiers. 
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1958 , 
Supreme Court Rebuked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Supreme Court Is Re- 
puked,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of today, August 22, 1958. ‘The 
subject of the article is the resolution 
adopted by the chief justices of the sev- 
eral States, which were once sovereign, 
dealing with the recent decision of tHe 
Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 

THE SUPREME CourRT Is REBUKED—TEN STATE 
Cuter Justices’ CRITICISM OF LEGISLATIVE 
TREND Is CITED 

(By David Lawrence) 


The chief justices of the highest court in 
each of 9 States—7 of them in the North—- 
have just issued the most penetrating criti- 
cism of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States that has emanated from 
any source in recent years. They were joined 
by one associate justice. 

Coming as it does at the very time when 
the Senate and the House here have been 
debating whether to pass laws to restrict. the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and in 
some instances to reverse some of the points 
on which the Court has erroneously inter- 
preted the intent of Congress, the wording 
of the document is of more than passing 
interest. ; . 

The report of the committee on State- 
Federal relationships was made public at 
Pasadena, Calif., where the annual meetings 
of the Conference of Chief Justices and of 
the American Bar Association are being held. 
The chief justices of Massachusetts, New 
York State, Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Minnesota, and Maryland can hardly be 
charged with a southern bias. Indeed, the 
Teport of the chief justices did not mention 





the segregation issue at all but dealt solely . 


with the abuse of the rights of the States 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The document says in part: 

“We are now concerned specifically with 
the effect of judicial decisions upon the rela- 
tions between the Federal Government and 
the State governments. Here we think that 
the overall tendency of decisions of the 
Supreme Court over the last 25 years or 
more has been to press the extension of 
Federal power and to press it rapidly. 

There have been, of course, and still,are 
very considerable differences within the 

on these matters, and there has been 
quite recently a growing recognition of the 
tact that our Government is still a Federal 
ent and that the historic line which 
experience seems to justify between matters 
Primarily of national concern and matters 
Primarily of local concern should not be 
hastily or lightly obliterated. A number of 
Justices have repeatedly demonstrated their 
awareness of problems of federalism and 
Tecognition that federalism is still a 
part of our system of government. 

“We believe that, in the fields with which 
entitled ge erned and as to which we feel 

speak, the Supreme Court too 

often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
ed without proper judicial restraint. We 
this is particularly the case in both of 
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the great fields we have discussed; namely, 
the extent and extension of the - Federal 
power, and the supervision of State action 
by the Supreme Court by virtue of the 14th 
amendment. In the light of the immense 
power of the Supreme Court and its practical 
nonreviewability in most instances, no more 
important obligation rests upon it, in our 
view, than that of careful moderation in the 
exercise of its policymaking role. 

“We are not alone in our view that the 
Court, in‘many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seems to us 
primarily legislative powers. See Judge 
Learned Hand on the Bill of Rights. We do 
not believe that either the framers of the 
original Constitution or the possibly some- 
what less gifted draftsmen of the 14th 
amendment ever contemplated that the Su- 
preme Court would, or should, have the 
almost unlimited policymaking powers which 
it now exercises. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that, un- 
der a Constitution which provides for a 
system of checks and balances and of dis- 
tribution of power between National and 
State governments, one branch of one Gov- 
ernment—the Supreme Court—should at- 
tain the immense and, in many respects, 
dominant power which it now wields. 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men. We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise 
at least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. We find first that, in constitu- 
tional cases, unanimous decisions are com- 
parative rarities and that multiple opinions, 
concurring or dissenting, are common oc- 
currences. 

“We find next that divisions in result on 
a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. We find 
further that, on some occasions, a majority 
of the Court cannot be mustered in support 
of any one opinion and that the result of a 
given case may come from the divergent 
views of individual justices who happen to 
unite on one outcome or the other of the 
case before the Court. 

“It seems strange that, under a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court’s rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudi- 
cations of the meaning and application of 
the Constitution, the Court itself has so 
frequently overturned its own decisions 
thereon, after the lapse of periods varying 
from 1 year to 75, or even 95 years. 

“The Constitution expressly sets up its 
own procedures for amendment, slow or 
cumbersome though’ they may be. If rea- 
sonable certainty and stability do not at- 
tach ‘to a written constitution, is it a con- 
stitution or is it a sham? 

“These frequent differences and occasional 
overrulings of prior decisions in constitu- 
tional cases cause us grave concern as to 
whether individual views as to what is wise 
or desirable do not unconsciously override 
a more dispassionate consideration of what 
is or is not constitutionally warranted. 

“It is our earnest hope which we respect- 
fully express, that that great Court exercise 
to the full its power of judicial self-restraint 
by adhering firmly to its tremendous, 
strictly judicial powers and by eschewing, 
so far as possible, the exercise of essentially 
legislative powers when it is called upon to 
decide questions involving the validity of 
State action, whether it deems such action 
wise or unwise.” 

The 10 justices declare, moreover, that at 
times the Supreme Court Justices seem to 
“manifest an impatience with the slow work- 
ings of our Federal system” and an un- 
willingness to wait for Congress “to make 
clear its intention to exercise the powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution.” 

The report says also that the Supreme 
Court seems to be impatient with the “slow 
processes of amending the Constitution 
which that instrument provides,” and that 
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it should be adhering to “the limitations of 
judicial power,” instead of “merely giving 
effect to what it may deem desirable.” 

This is & scathing rebuke of the present 
Supreme Court, though the criticism does 
go back in some instances to previous per- 
sonnel as well. There can be no doubt that 
many men of the highest judicial experience 
in America have begun to question whether 
the attitude of the present Court isn’t really 
legislative instead of judicial. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I fur- 
there ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Supreme Court 
Critics,” also published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of today, August 
22, 1958. ‘The editorial deals with the 
same resolution and demonstrates that 
the criticism of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court is not prompted by local 
or provincial considerations. 


There being no obiection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SUPREME CourT CrirTIcs 


Much is being said and written these days 
in deprecation of a decline in public respect 
for and support of the Supreme Court and 
its decisions. That there has been such a 
decline is hardly open to question. It is 
reflected in the current efforts in Congress 
to modify and even to overturn recent rul- 
ings by the Court. It manifests itself, often 
in ugly form, in bitter opposition in the 
South to the school decision. Severe criti- 
cism of the Court is freely expressed by 
many lawyers and lower Federal judges, al- 
though this is seldom heard publicly. 

In short, for a variety of reasons, some of 
which may be valid and some of which may 
not be, the prestige of the Court has suf- 
fered. It no longer speaks with an authority 
which derives from full public confidence 
in the detached and disinterested nature of 
its pronouncements. 


Those who deplore this state of affairs say 
that a first duty of the good citizen is to 
respéct and support the rulings of the Court. 
But this, we suggest, misses the main point, 
which is that the decisions of the Court, in 
and of themselves, must be such as to com- 
mand public respect. And it is self-evident, 
we believe, that the Court itself has failed 
on this score. 


One of the strongest items of proof in sup- 
port of this belief is a remarkable resolution 
just submitted to the annual Conference of 
(State) chief justices. The resolution was 
drafted by a committee of nine chief jus- 
tices, including the highest judicial officers 
in such States as New York, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Oregon, and Massachusetts. These 
jurists say that any study of recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court will raise at least 
considerable doubt, that we have a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men. They believe that 
the Supreme Court too often has tended to 
adopt the role of policymaker without proper 
judicial restraint. And they say that in the 
light of the immense power of the Supreme 
Court and its practical nonreviewability in 
most instances, no more important obliga- 
tion rests upon it, in our view, than that of 
careful. moderation in the exercise of its 
policymaking role. 

These are not the words of seme excited 
demagog. They reflect the considered judg- 
men of men who have attained the highest 
judicial stature in their respective States. 
For our part, we think the criticisms which 
they put forward are justified, and there is 
no room for substantial doubt that the sen- 
timents which they express are closely iden- 
tified with the sentiments which have 
prompted the so-called attacks on the Court 
both in and out of Congress. 
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Smith of Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in Newsweek under date of 
August 25, 1958, an article by Mr. Ray- 
mortd Moley in which he made reference 
to two distinguished Virginia gentlemen, 
the dean of the Virginia delegation, the 
Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, and the 
senior Senator from Virginia, Hon. 
Harry FLoop Byrp. I heartily concur in 
the statements made by Mr. Mole¥, 
and, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
article, which is as follows: 

SMITH OF VIRGINIA 
(By Raymond Moley) 


If this observer were to name the most 
valuable Member in this and several pre- 
ceding Congresses, he would be hard put to 
choose between two gentlemen from Virginia, 
the indispensable Byrp and the man affec- 
tionately known as “Judge” SMITH. HOWARD 
WortH SmitTH resigned a judgeship to run 
for Congress 28 years ago and has served 
continuously since. Even beyond the potent 
Speaker, he is the man to be reckoned with 
by any Member or interest with an ax to 
grind. Officially, his present power is as 
chairman of that exalted court of first in- 
stance, the Committee on Rules. Bills do 
not reach the floor without a “rule” from 
that body unless the House, on a rare occa- 
sion, votes otherwise. Under the SmirnH 
scrutiny the worth of a bill is measured, the 
sly “gimmicks” are exposed, and the sponsor 
is required to show good cause. 

But Smuirn’s official authority is over- 
shadowed by the respect with which scores 
of his colleagues, inexperienced or busy or 
careless, regard the “Judge’s” opinion. It 
may be assumed that on every measure that 
comes before the House many, many SMITH- 
influenced votes can be counted. And no 
Member would question the Virginian’s de- 
votion to principle, his deep understanding 
of constitutional verities, and his untiring 
persistence in behalf of the values embedded 
in his philosophy. 

It is not inappropriate that he represents 
a district which was the homeland of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Marshall. 

STATESMAN’S RECORD 


It can hardly be denied that no Member 
can rival SmiTrH in the number of construc- 
tive measures which he has sponsored and 
which have become the law’ of the land. 
There are those who introduced many times 
the number of proposals. But the score of a 
statesman is not the number of times at 
bat, but the number of hits and of runs 
batted in. 

In 1939, he sponsored and succeeded in 
passing the famous Smith Act, which is the 
basic Federal law on sedition. The Supreme 
Court in some of its recent decisions pre- 
sumed to read into the act its own ver- 
sion of intent. Smuirn certainly knew more 
about his intent than did the Supreme 
Court, and he countered this year with H. R, 
3. This bill would protect the jurisdiction 
of the States, not only in the field of sub- 
version, but in all other subjects, against 
the doctrine of Federal preemption. In 
1939, Smith called for and secured an inves- 
tigation of the National Labor Relations Act 
and, as head of the inquiry, not only secured 
@ reorganization of that board but wrote 
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into the law amendments which became the 
basic structure of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
During the war he was cosponsor of the 
famous Smith-Connally Act to protect war 
industry against strikes and other obstruc- 
tions. 

CONSISTENT EFFORTS 


The spending record of this Congress has 
been bad enough, heaven knows. But the 
national debt might well have zoomed 
through the $300 biilion line except for 
SmirH, working in the Rules Committee and 
on the floor. More than once when his com- 
mittee granted a rule and a bill came before 
the House, he stood up and implored the 
House to send it back to its committee of 
origin. In one such effort alone, against a 
conglomerate local-improvements bill, he 
was sustained by ae vote of the House and 
thus saved the taxpayers two or more bil- 
lions. 

His voice was successfully raised against 
the pernicious practice of authorizing agen- 
cies to borrow with no measurable limit from 
the Treasury and thus avoid the constitu- 
tional process of appropriation. 

His every legislative effort is in line with 
his philosophy of government. He sees a 
twofold threat to free institutions. The first 
is the building of a vast centralized govern- 
ment, with its inevitable bureaucracy. The 
second is the malignant narcotic of subsidies 
of all kinds. For, as Smith has well said, 
“the hand that passes out grants becomes, 
in the natural course of events, the mailed 
fist of dictatorship.” There is a wealth of 
human history to justify that conclusion. 

The real reactionary is the politician who 
would ignore that conclusion. True liberal- 
ism, embodied in a man like Smrrn, is a 
warning to us before it is too late. 





Hon. Al Ullman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee 
that has handled the Klamath Indian 
termination problem, I want to pay trib- 
ute to a Congressman who has quietly 
and effectively rendered a great service 
to his State and the Nation. 

Congressman At ULLman, of Oregon, 
who joined this committee as a fresh- 
man in this Congress, is the man who is 
responsible more than anyone else in the 
Congress of the United States for the 
successful conclusion of the important 
Klamath Indian legislation that was 
passed last week and is now before the 
President for signature. The bill that 
was enacted was introduced at-Congress- 
man ULLMAN’s request last January. It 
had few friends and was given virtually 
no chance of enactment. Yet, due to 
Congressman ULLman’s diligent efforts, 
his persistence and personal influence, 
the impossible was accomplished and the 
bill passed not only the committee, but 
was overwhelmingly approved in the 
House of Representatives. Many of us 
who are very much opposed to Federal 
acquisition of additional lands have gone 
along with this program because we have 
been convinced that there is no other im- 
mediate equitable solution. 


as 


Congressman ULLMAN has never so: 
the spotlight on this problem. He is not 
the kind of man that seeks headlines oy . 
publicity. It is for this reason that 7 
want the people of his Second Congres. 
sional District in Oregon to know that 
without his dedicated efforts there would 
be no solution to the Klamath problem 
today. 

It was my privilege to visit Congress. 
man ULLMaNn’s Congressional District last 
fall and stop at the Klamath Indian Res. 
ervation. Congressman ULLMaN, Con. 
gressman SHurorD, and I spent 2 days 
there. We made an intensive trip 
through the reservation—we discusseq 
the problems with community leaders 
and with others intimately familiar with 
the problems. This has been one of the 
most difficult and perplexing matters to 
come before the committee for 
years. The fact that we have arrived at 
an equitable solution to the problem isq 
great tribute to afine Congressman, Itis 
my hope that the citizens of Oregon’s 
Second District will give AL ULLMan the 
credit that is due him and will keep him 
here in Congress where he is rendering 
such important service to his district and 
the Nation. : 





Nixon Has Guiding Hand in United States 
Mideast Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my te 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union 
of August 18, 1958: 

Nrxon Has GuImpInG HAND IN UNITED STATES 
Mrpgeast POLICIES 


(By Robert W. Richards) 


WasHincton, August 17.—Vice President 
Nrxon not only stands solidly behind the 
new United States policy for the Middle 
East—reports to the contrary notwitHstand- 
ing—but he had an important part in fram- 
ing it. That policy, aimed at preventing the 
Arab world from slipping under Soviet dom- 
ination and eventual enslavement, stemmed 
in large part from Nrxon’s understanding of 
political realities. 

As presented by President Eisenhower be 
fore the United Nations General Assembly, 
the United States proposals are admittedly 
@ gamble. 

They offer the Arabs—including Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, who appears for the 
to have spurned them—a chance not only 
turn their backs on Moscow’s “im 
but on exploitation from the West as well 


HISTORIC CHANGE 


This marked a historic change of dite 
tion in United States-Western approaches 
the Middle East problems since the end@ — 
World War II, and an abandonment of tt — 
effort to buy with economic aid and! 7 
tary backing Arab regimes that could 
classified as “‘pro-West.” 

As Nrxon ‘argued, the force of Arab D& — 
tionalism has made an Arab pro- 2) 

t politically untenable in 
Middle East, and even in the Moslem 5#™ — 
of north Africa. 


August 99 r 
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The Vice President sald the best the West 
can hope for is & neutral but politically 


* stable Middle East, with which the West 


LOOKS TO OT AREAS 


This would mean the Arab States indi- 
yidually, or collectively, would honor their 
contracts with Anglo-American and other 
oil interests so there would be no interrup- 
tion in the flow of petroleum to Britain and 
Europe, or any effort to expropriate the 
wells and equipment in which billions in 
Western capital have been invested. 

If this can be understood by the Arabs 
and their leaders and accepted, then the 
United States would be prepared to help. 

But Nixon feels that economic develop- 
ment of the Middle East must follow rather 
than precede political responsibility. 

Iraq was a case in point. King Faisal and 
Premier Nuri Said had done more for the 

‘Yraqi people with the country’s millions in 
oil royalties than any other Arab regime. 
Yet both were assassinated under the push of 
Soviet-inspired revolutionary forces operat- 
ing through Nasser’s United Arab Republic 
(Egypt-Syria). 
DISCOURAGING START 

First reaction in the Middle East is not 
encouraging. But the new American policy 
panks heavily on the hope that Arab States 
with oil resources—including Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and Kuwait—will exert a moderating 
influence on Nasser’s Ezypt-Syria axis, which 
has little to contribute save irrespoysible 
shouting and saber rattling. 

The only other alternative is to occupy and 
hold the area by force—a prospect that would 
be no more popular at home than it would 
be in the Middle East and elsewhere over 
the world. But if the Arabs refuse the hand 
up the President has offered them, that may 
be the hard choice. Europe must have oil, 
and Britain needs both the oil and income 
from it, and it must be barred from Russia. 

But Washington remains optimistic—de- 
spite first adverse reports from Nasser’s 
stooges and the expected Russian nyets—that 
the new policy will in the long run pay off. 





Senate Passes, House Committee Acts, 
but Rules Committee Blocks TVA Self- 
Financing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
actions taken by the Congress, which is 
Soon to adjourn, one of the bills which 
the Congress failed to enact is the meas- 
ure to permit the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to issue revenue bonds to provide 
for financing needed facilities to this 
great Government agency. 

As the Members are aware, the Senate 
bassed such a measure by a bipartisan 
vote of 61 for and 20 against. The House 
Public Works Committee favorably re- 


Ported two bills in this area, one identical 


with the Senate-passed measure. How- 
ever, the Rules Committee failed to grant 
& Tule for the consideration of the bill 
and the House was thus denied an op- 
co to work its will on this legis- 


afl : good bill and should be en- 
acted ear the next session of the 
Congress, 


‘he said. 
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The simple facts are that such a bill 
will: first, do away with the need for Fed- 
eral appropriations to finance normal 
TVA growth needs. Second. The meas- 
ure would also require the TVA to make 
large cash payments into the - United 
States Treasury—larger than now called 
for. Third. This legislation would main- 
tain congressional control over TVA and 
place definite restrictions upon TVA 
service area—the measure would reduce 
and not increase the area which could 
now receive TVA power. The bill, (4), 
which the House was not permitted to 
act upon, puts a reasonable ceiling on 
the amount of bonds which could be is- 
sued and gives the Congress power to 
disapprove new projects. I repeat, the 
legislation is needed. It is a good bill 
and a fair bill which should have been 
considered and enacted into law. 

By failing to act, the Congress was 
denied consideration of legislation in 
this field affecting future power needs of 
six million people who live in the area. 
With no appropriations being provided, 
certainly the Congress should let these 
six million people have an opportunity 
to vote bonds. I should add, the bonds 
would be “Gilded Edge” paid off, and 
liquidated. This too is not a novel or 
new proposition, as TVA has issued 
bonds in the past and they have all been 
paid off and liquidated. 

The failure to act on this legislation is 
one of the shortcomings of an otherwise 
great, constructive and productive ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included 
with my remarks a statement by our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, Sam Raysurn, which 
appeared recently in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 

The article follows: 

TVA OFFIciaAts Fat. In Se.r-FINANCE PLEA 

ENOXVILLE.—TIVA board members have re- 
turned to Knoxville from a weekend visit to 
Washington with no hopes for self-financing 
bill action this year. 

The board members could not be reached 
for comment yesterday but it was learned 
they were unsuccessful in their efforts to see 
President Eisenhower to make a final plea 
for the bill. 

All three of the board members, Gen. Her- 
bert D. Vogel, Arnold R. Jones, and Dr. 
Frank Welch, were appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 


All had endorsed the House Public Works . 


Committee’s version of the self-financing bill. 
which remains locked in the house rules 
committee. 

At Washington Monday, Representative 
Currrorp Davis, of Memphis, chief strategist 
of the House TVA bloc, said he will resign 
from Congress if the bill does not pass at 
the next session. 

Davis, whose chairmanship of the Rivers 
and Harbor Subcommittee of the House 
Public Works Committee led to his selection 
as chief sponsor of the bill, said the drive 
for the bill will bégin early in the next 
session. 

Speaker Sam Raysurn, Democrat of Texas, 
told reporters in his daily news conference 
yesterday he hopes to get the bill passed early 
in the next Congress. 

“I am hoping to get it up early next year.” 
“It is a good bill and I am strong 
for it.” 

“I think that Ciirr Davis (Representative 
Cuirrorp Davis, Tennessee Democrat) did a 
fine job in getting the bill out the Public 
Works Committee. I hope he reports the 


same bill next year, and that we pass it,” 
Rayburn said. 
Davis said: 


“If we don’t pass it next time, I'll resign 
from the House,” according to a Chattanooga 
Times report. 

The opinion of TVA directors that the bill 
is dead for the present session was supported 
yesterday by Clyde Ellis, executive secretary 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperatives 
Association. 

Ellis, one of the national leaders in the 
drive for the TVA bill, said he probably will 
discuss his ideas of strategy for the next 
session when he makes a speech in Tennessee, 
Thursday night. 





Charles A. Fisk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
it is with sorrow I advise this honorable 
body of the passing of my good friend, 
Mr. Charles A, Fisk, of Amarillo, Tex. 
Many Members of the Congress were per- 
sonally acquainted with Charlie Fisk 
who was one of the giants of Texas and 
indeed, of America. His contribution to 
the progress, growth, and development of 
Amarillo and the Panhandie of Texas 
is unequaled and his magnificient influ- 
ence and guiding hand was evicent for 
more than a half century. 

Mr. Fisk’s occupation will be noted in 
history books as a banker, in which pro- 
fession he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Amarillo Bank & Trust Co. 
where he served as an officer for 29 years. 
His great contribution will be remem- 
bered and evidenced forever, however, 
as a builder of institutions which serve 
the welfare of the community for gen- 
erations. The account of his worthwhile 
civic and philanthropic contributions to 
Amarillo, the Panhandle, the State of 
Texas, and_to the Nation is unending. 
More, he was a builder of men and his 
life, and those he touched, magnified the 
fundamental principles which go to 
make for greatness. Considerable of his 
success has been attributed to his love 
for people and the fact that he possessed 
an avid memory for names, faces, and 
incidents. He enjoyed a rare sense of 
humor and always had time to swap 
jokes with visitors to his home or office. 

Along with untold others, I count his 
friendship my good fortune and rich ex- 
perience. I mourn his passing today but 
I rejoice always in the example of his 


- life and the indélible stamp he made for 


posterity in the Panhandle of Texas. 
To his widow, his daughter, and his son, 
I extend my sincere sympathy in which 
I know this body joins me. 
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development and meatpacking. 


appropriation bill. 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17513-17549 


Bills Introduced: 5 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 4321-4325. Pages 17514, 17754 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2765, to provide for the promotion of certain per- 
sons who participated in the defense of the Philippines 
(S. Rept. 2492) ; 

H. R. 7544, private bill (S. Rept. 2493) ; 

S. J. Res. 179, to designate lake to be formed by Dickin- 
son Dam, N. Dak., as “Edward Arthur Patterson Lake” 
(S. Rept. 2494) ; 

H. R. 13856, independent offices appropriations for 
fiscal year 1959, with amendments (S. Rept. 2495) ; and 

S. 4129, to permit appointment of adjutant general of 
Puerto Rico as provided by laws of that Commonwealth 
(S. Rept. 2496). Pages 17514, 17754 


Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Pages 17573-17574 


Authority To Report: Committee on Government 
Operations, Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, and Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations were authorized to file 
interim reports subsequent to sine die adjournment. 
Select Committee on Small Business was authorized 
to file two reports during sine die adjournment. 
Page 17515 


“ Longshoremen’s Compensation—Railroad Retire- 
ment: By 71 yeas.to 12 nays, Senate passed with amend- 
ments (motion to reconsider tabled) H. R. 12728, to 
amend the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, with respect to payment of compensation 
in cases where third persons are liable, after taking the 
following actions on amendments: 
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Senate passed bills on debt limit increase and renegotiation, and cleared 
numerous bills for President, including those on agricultural trade 


House cleared sundry bills for President and passed independent offices 


Senate committee reported independent offices appropriation bill. 


Senate 


Adopted: Morse amendment to add as new title to 
the bill S. 1313, providing increases in benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act and Railroad Unemploy. 
ment Insurance Act, as amended by his substitute there. 
for that had originally been adopted by 80 yeas to 2 nays 
as a substitute for S. 1313 and then adopted by 68 yeas 
to 14 nays as an amendment to the committee substi- 
tute, but which fell when committee amendment, as so 
amended, was rejected; and Purtell amendment pro. 
viding that employer may retain one-fifth rather than 
one-third (as provided in committee amendment) of 
excess recovery on an assigned cause of action affecting 
one of his employees; and 

Rejected: Committee amendment (in nature of 4 
substitute) which had first been amended by adoption 
of Morse amendment a8 a substitute for S. 1313, referred 
to above (but this Morse amendment was later adopted 
as an amendment to House text of bill as explained 
above). 3 Pages 17549, 17573, 17574-17577 


Renegotiation Extension: Senate passed with commit 
tee amendments H. R. 11749, to extend the Renegotia 
tion Act, insisting on its amendments, asking for 
conference with House, and appointing as conferees 
Senators Byrd, Kerr, Frear, Martin of Pennsylvania, and 
Williams. pages 17558, 17574-17577, 17596-17597, 17598-17599 


Private Bill: Senate insisted on its amendments to 
H. R. 4059, a private bill, agreed to hold conference 
requested by House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Carroll, Hennings, and Watkins. Page 17605 


Calendar Call: Order was entered for call of calendar 
from its beginning on Saturday, August 23. * 
Page 17612 


Sundry Bills Cleared: The following sundry bills wert 
cleared for President in the manner indicated: : 
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Stability Tests for Small Boats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently Capt. E. H. Young, a.ma- 
rine surveyor of Houston, Tex., published 
in the magazine Offshore Drilling an 
article entitled “Stability Tests.” 

This article sets forth the regulations, 
preparation, and procedures for the 
United States Coast Guard’s inclining 
experiment for small boats. 

The National Boat Association, Inc., a 
nationwide nonprofit organization of 
boat builders, owners and operators, and 
marine architects, has called this article 
to my attention. Because it contains 
technical information which will be val- 
uable to many people, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objeétion, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On March 27, 1958, a stability test, other- 
wise known as the inclining experiment, 
was performed on the motor vessel Swal at 
Houston, Tex. The Swal is an 87-foot twin- 
screw steel passenger vessel of 93 gross tons, 
designed and built for offshore service in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Ted O. Laws, of Hous- 
ton, is the owner. 

This test was performed under the new 
Coast Guard regulations which will go into 
effect June 1, 1958, and is believed to be the 
first such stability test under these regula- 
tions conducted in Texas. However, for 
vessels of this size, such tests on new de- 
signs have been necessary under subchapter 
H of the prevailing regulations for passenger 
vessels. The new regulations relating to 
vessels over 15 tons and under 65 feet in 
length, which go into effect June 1, the so- 
called “small boat regulations,” have a pro- 
vision for such tests on boats in this cate- 
gory to be applied at the discretion of the 
Coast Guard inspection service or when the 
Stability of a design is in doubt. 

The details of this test are presented here 
80 that those concerned with vessels 65 feet 
or under but of 15 tons or over (“small 
boats”) may have a complete understanding 
of the test and requirements should they be 
called for by the Coast Guard, 
“REGULATIONS, PREPARATIONS, PROCEDURE FOR 

SMALL Boat UNrrep STATES Coast GUARD 
S INCLINING EXPERIMENT 

(By Capt. E. H. Young, marine surveyor, 
, ‘ni. Houston, Tex.) 

er and builders of passenger vessels 
subject to United States Coast Guard inspec- 
tion must, in addition to compliance with 
all other applicable Federal regulations, sub- 

t for approval of the officer in charge, 
marine inspection, of the district where the 
Vessel is inspected, specifieations and plans 
Midship section, outboard pro- 
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file, inboard profile, arrangement of decks, 
machinery and-electrical installations, fuel 
tanks, piping systems, overboard discharge, 
and drains. 

“In the case of the Swal and other vessels 
which require a stability test, the following 
plans must also be submitted: (1) lines and 
offsets; (2) curves of form; (3) capacities of 
tanks; (4) floodable length curyes; (5) intact 
stability calculations; (6) damaged stability 
calculations; and (7) such other plans and/ 
or calculations as may be required by the 
officer in charge, marine inspection for the 
particular vessel. . 

“It should be noted that all of the above 
must be prepared and approved prior to the 
performance of the actual physical test. 

“Recent experience has shown that many 
designers and builders of small passenger 
vessels have failed to consider the regula- 
tions regarding subdivision and stability at 
the inception of the design. The tendency 
has been to wait until the performance of 
the stability test, in the hope that the vessel 
will meet Coast Guard stability require- 
ments. Since the number of passengers and 
amount of cargo permitted are dependent 
upon the available stability, a vessel whose 
design does not, take int® account the Coast 
Guard stability requirements may find that 
following the stability test, she will not be 
permitted to carry the passengers and cargo 
called for by the owner’s requirements. 
Failure to meet the subdivision and damaged 
and stability requirements ,(where appli- 
cable) may require the relocation of bulk- 
heads, the restriction of liquid loading or 
other alterations. 

“Since this is a relatively new subject to 
many owners and builders, an attempt will 
be made here to cover some of the major 
points regarding the matter of preparation 
and procedure in order that those who may 
be affected in the future will be in a better 
position to carry out the stability test. 

“After the plans, curves, calculations, etc. 
as outlined above have been approved, the 
next step is to arrange a date and time for 
the performance of the stability test. 

“Ordinarily a representative of the Mer- 
chant Marine Technical Section from the 
headquarters of the Coast Guard District in- 
volved will witness the stability test and 
check the stability in the “as inclined” and 
“light ship” conditions. Operating condi- 
tions beyond “light ship” as well as calcula- 
tions and curves for trim and damaged 
stability must be prepared and furnished by 
owner or builder and submitted for review 
by the Commandant, Merchant Marine Tech- 
nical Section, subsequent to the stability 
test. 

“The vessel should be prepared for the sta- 
bility test, and the test should be conducted 
by a qualified person employed by the owner 


or builder under the applicable regulations. 


The Coast Guard representative is to act only 
in an advisory capacity and as a witness to 
the test. 

“Adequate and proper preparation for the 
stability test is imperative. The vessel must 
be ready in every respect for the test on ar- 
rival of the Coast Guard representative who 
is.to witness the test. Should test prepara- 
tions for any reason not be complete upon 
his arrival the Coast Guard representative 


‘may leave the vessel and go on to other work 


which, in areas away from Coast Guard dis- 


trict headquarters, could result in consider- 
able delay in placing the vessel in service. 

“It is the responsibility of the person con- 
ducting the test to see that the following 
general preparations are made: 


“I, TANKS 


“A. All tanks, 1. e., double bottom tanks, 
peak tanks, settlers, day tanks, etc. 

“1. Insofar as possible, tanks should be 
completely empty. Empty tanks should have 
manhole covers unbolted to permit visual in- 
spection. 

“2. Tanks almost full or almost empty will 
not be permitted. Where tanks are found in 
either of these conditions, they shall be 
either: (a) Pressed up full (with a head pipe 
coupled into the fill pipe at least 3 feet in 
height) and free of air pockets; (b) com- 
pletely emptied and stripped dry. 

“3. Cross connections between tanks are to 
be closed. 

“The person conducting the stability test 
should personally investigate the condition 
of all tanks and other places about the ves- 
sel where free liquid surfaces could develop 
and see that the proper condition exists as 
far ahead of the scheduled inclining time as 
possible. Since it generally takes hours to 
pump out or fill tanks, any omission or over- 
sight in this connection could result in can- 
cellation of the test until a future date. 


“IT, GENERAL 
“A. Vessel 


“Tt. Vessels should have a negligible list. 
A level or nearly level trim is desirable. A 
trim by the bow is not acceptable. 

“2. Vessel should be complete. 

“3. All dunnage, shipyard tolls, etc., should 
be removed. 

“4. All weights free to swing should be 
temporarily lashed. 

“5. Tank tops and decks must be free of 
liquids. 

“6. Gangways, floating stages, etc., must be 
removed. 

“B. Inclining weights 


“1. Sufficient and suitable inclining 
weights must be on hand to heel vessel 2 
or 3 degrees from the vertical. Such weights 
should be weighed in presence of a United 
States Coast Guard marine inspector or in 
presence of headquarters representative at 
time of test. 

“2. Means for easily and quickly moving 
the weights from one side of vessel to the 
other should be provided. 

“C, Text equipment 

“1. The person conducting the test should 
have available three finned pendulums to be 
rigged on piano wire in such space as cargo 
hatches, engine rooms, etc., in such a man- 
ner as to provide as long a radius as practi- 
cable. 

“2. An open container about two-thirds 
filled with oil to damp the swing of each 
pendulum. 

“3. A rigid batten supported free and clear 
of each bucket on which to record pendulum 
readings. 

“4. A hydrometer for determining the spe- 
cific gravity of the water in which the vessel 
is moored—and a thermometer for determin- 
ing the temperature of the water. 

“5. A 100-foot steel tape for checking 
measurements and an engineer’s decimal 
scale for each pendulum observer. 
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“6. An accurate sounding line to determine 
depth of water along the ship’s length. 
“7. A skiff should be available for reading 
drafts. 
“D. Personnel 


“1. Sufficient men should be available to 
handle mooring lines and to shift the inclin- 
ing weights. 

‘2, One competent person at each pendu- 
lum station. 

“3. All other unnecessary personnel must 
be off the vessel during the test. 

“The vessel should be moored in such a 
manner as to incline freely and without re- 
striction. The vessel should be moored in a 
location as protected as possible from the 
heeling effect of wind and current. The 
above is a general outline of the procedure 
to be followed and equipment to have at 
hand in preparation for the stability test. 
This may vary slightly with the individual 
vessel and conditions. The number and size 
of the inclining weights to be used is de- 
pendent on the size and type of hull 
involved. 

“Upon completion of preparations to the 
satisfaction of the Coast Guard representa- 
tive, the personnel are placed at their respec- 
tive stations and the test is begun. The 
inclining weights are shifted according to 
predetermined plan and the readings of the 
swing of the pendulums recorded simul- 
taneously. 

“From the information obtained during 
the test, the final calculations and curves are 
made to determine the number of passengers 
and amount of cargo which’ can be safely 
carried under the various conditions of oper- 
ation. These calculations and curves are 
then submitted to Coast Guard district 
headquarters for review. 

“Given that the data submitted is ap- 
proved as evidence that the vessel has ade- 
quate stability under the various conditions 
as required, a stability letter is issued to the 
vessel which must be posted in a conspicuous 
place on board the vessel. A certificate of 
inspection will not be issued to a vessel 
required to have a stability letter by the 
regulations until such letter has been written 
and posted on board. 

“Operating data regarding trim and stabil- 
ity, when approved by the Coast Guard, 
should be placed on board to be available to 
the master. 

“The time required to complete the initial 
calculations and curves, to perform the sta- 
bility test, to complete the final calculations 
and curves, provided the necessary basic 
plans are available and accurate, should nor- 
mally be about 30 days.” 





Congresswoman Coya Knutson’s Report, 
85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
ATTENDANCE RECORD 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
attendance record for the 85th Congress 
is an above-average 88 percent plus on 
rolicall votes, which total 193 votes for 
the Congress—100 votes for the Ist ses- 
sion and 93 for the 2d session. 

The legislative climate of the Congress 
was most peculiar. In 1957 there was a 
cry for economy. However, in 1958, the 
farm depression and the recession of 
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other areas, plus the sputnik dramati- 
zation, changed the legislative atmos- 
phere. 

LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS 

Student loan bill: My student loan bill 
was passed as title II principle of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
In addition, I introduced a Paul Bunyan 
education bill, providing one-fourth as 
much as annual defense costs to bring 
our educational system up to date. Its 
long-range purpose is to serve as alterna- 
tive to defense spending. 

Two ASC committees per county: Now 
public law: the bill to permit Otter Tail 
and Polk Counties to retain two ASC 
committees because of their size. 

Disaster loan credit law permits small 
business to make certain emergency 
loans in disaster areas where farmer- 
suppliers have been caught with unpaid 
balances on supplies and services result- 
ing from previous year’s disaster and 
total crop losses. Losses such as those 
due to excessive rainfall in summer 1957 
in certain counties of the ninth district 
are covered by this law. 

Lake of the Woods water damage 
claims bill: My bill that passed and be- 
came law was designed for direct author- 
ization to the Treasury so that immedi- 
ate payments could be made by the Sec- 
retary of Treasury. 

Lost River and Ruffy Brook: The first 
authorization was passed in my second 
year in Congress. It was vetoed. It 
was again vetoed in this year’s rivers and 
harbors bill. We managed to keep it in 
the second omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill which was signed by the President 
this year. $128,000 appropriations were 
voted to start construction. 

Red Lake $100 per capita payments: 
Authorized to be paid out of proceeds 
from the Red Lake saw mill owned by 
the Red Lake Indians. I regret that the 
amendments in the bill were not first ap- 
proved by the Indian citizens of the Red 
Lake Reservation because there is no 
tribal government at present. 


Cystic fibrosis, dread children’s dis- 
ease: My bill to authorize funds for re- 
search stimulated an appropriation of 
$1,082,000 directly to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for re- 
search. This is the first Federal appro- 
priation specifically earmarked for a 
relatively unknown but the third most 
fatal children’s disease. 

AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


Omnibus family farm legislation: The 
first omnibus family farm bill, based on 
the. parity income principle, to come out 
of the House Agriculture Committee, was 
reported to the floor this year by a 2 to 1 
majority. However, lack of favorable 
city publicity build-up and its new prin- 
ciples which were relatively unknown, 
caused the House to kill the rule on this 
far-sighted proposal. This move set in 
motion specific legislation for the pamaly 
farm. 

Pamily farm subcommittee hensing 
was held in Fergus Falls last November. 
It was very helpful in development of the 
omnibus family farm bill. It was a mile- 
stone in securing grassroots testimony 
and statements of fact and experience 
of family farmers. 








Farm support price freeze bill, to keep 
1957 farm level prices as a stopgap meas. 
ure, was passed by the Congress lagt 
March, but vetoed by the President. 

I introduced a total of 45 bills, 24 of 
them agriculture bills. The agriculture 
bills were: 

House Joint Resolution 55, production 
and utilization of food and fiber. 


H. R. 4961, school lunch: Two half 


pints milk daily per schoolchild. 
H. R. 4962, wheat marketing quota 
amendment. 
H. R. 4963, potato grade labeling. 
H.-R. 5204, family farm parity income. 
H. R. 5992, auxiliary credit resources 
for family-type farm. 


H. R. 6319, extend crop insurance in - 


disaster areas. 

H. R. 6320, democratically elected 
farmer committeemen. 

H. R. 6321, price reporting and re- 
search for forest products. 

H. R. 6684, permit grazing land in con- 
servation reserve. 

H. R. 6752, price support level and 
acreage allotment in 1957, no less than 
those in effect in 1956. 

H. R. 6840, supplemental direct assist- 
ance to extremely low income family 
farms. 

H. R. 6841, full parity family farm 
income protection. 

H. R. 6950, potatoes and other non- 
basics participate in acreage reserve 
program. 

H. R. 7382, food-fiber stamp plan. 

H. R. 8508, two county ASC commit- 
tees. 

H. R. 9205, agricultural commodities 
hardship import timitation, 

H. R. 9674, dairy products marketing. 


H. R.'10116, feed grains: income parity - 


and meet disasters, and so forth. 

H. R. 10390, extend and expand special 
milk programs and brucellosis eradica- 
tion program. 

H. R. 10444, loan program for bonafide 
fur farmers. 

H. R. 10619, small business farm sup- 
plier disaster loans. 

H. R. 10620, aid suppliers on loans in 
disaster areas. 

H. R. 13608, permit soil bank harvest 
in disaster areas. 

Miscellaneous bills: 

H. R. 3065, 50-cent piece Minnesota 
Centennial Commemorative. 

H. R. 4109, promote production con- 
centrated iron ore and steel. 


H. R. 4399, return trust lands to White — 


Earth Reservation. 
H. R. 5203, increase monthly rates for 


veterans disabilities. 


H. R. 5479, student loans. 

H. R. 5669, establish Federal Agency 
for Handicapped. 

H. R. 6685, Humanitarian and Old 
Age Rights Act. 

H. R. 6897, Veterans’ Administration— 
medical service. 

H. R. 7098, increase compensation 
postal employees. 


-H. R. 7297, amend Federal-Aid Highe 


way Act, provide addition to system. — 
H. R. 7741, extend Hospital Survey and 

Construction Act. 
H. R. 8161, revive and reenact Rally 

River Construction Act. i 
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H. R. 9861, postal employees pay in- 


H. R. 10805, Lake of the Woods high 
water damage Claims payment. 

House Concurrent Resolution 284, au- 
thorize Maria Sanford statue in Capitol. 

House Concurrent Resolution 296, me- 
morialize Maria Sanford. 

H. R. 11937, increase reserve officers’ 
penefits. 

H. R. 11960, omnibus education bill, 
including “dollars for scholars.” 

H. R. 12331, direct Surgeon General to 
expend funds for cystic fibrosis research. 

House Joint Resolution 656, permit ne- 
gotiations with Canada on international 


k. 
nn R. 13454, $100 per capita, Red Lake 
Indians, provide for tribal approval. 
PROJECTS 


I have requested the Corps of Engi- 
neers to conduct a survey for all possible 
means of adequate drainage to take care 
of heavy rains such as the devastating 
floods of 1957 in certain counties of the 
Ninth District. I also requested appro- 
priations of $150,000 to continue the re- 
study of the whole Red River Valley 
water control problem. 

The completion of Tamarac Wildlife 
Refuge in Becker County was authorized 
after my testimony before the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission. It will 
open portions of the refuge each year 
to duck hunting by local hunters where 
for years its three best lakes were al- 
most entirely monopolized by private 
Twin City gun’clubs. In the 29-year 
fight to complete this valuable heritage 
for our people, many incidents tran- 
spired such as the use of guards in Min- 
neapolis police uniforms to keep local 
duck hunters out of- these favorable 
hunting grounds. Twenty-five percent 
of refuge earnings will replace taxes. 
Posterity will cherish the joys of this 
natural habitat, and our children’s chil- 
dren will have a place to hunt: 

Moorhead and Bemidji Post Office 
Buildings are now a reality. Direct ap- 
propriations provided for immediate 
land acquisition and construction where 
previously they were included in the un- 
certain and expensive lease-purchase 
program. . 

World War I Vets now have a charter 
a 1 of the 15 national veterans’ organi- 
zations in our country. ‘The charter 
was authorized this year. 

CONGRESS” RECORD 


Alaska statehood is one of the joys of 
Congress. ’Ever- since 1916, at- 
tempts were made to give statehood to 
Alaska, It was passed by the House in 
1950 but failed in the Senate. We hope 
that our 49th State will soon be fol- 
lowed by our 50th State—Hawaii. 
Social security improvements consist 
of 7 percent primary insurance benefits 
across-the-board—with a $3 
um increase; increase in the wage 
base from $4,200 to $4,800; increase in 
employer and employee contributions 
of one-fourth of 1 percent each, with an 
ease in the contributions of the self- 
employed by three-eighths of 1 percent 
above rates now scheduled: increased 
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authorizations for maternal and child 
health, crippled children services and 
child welfare services. hi 

Labor legislation: Legislation passed 
to safeguard the welfare and pension 
funds of rank-and-file working people 
from the grasping of selfish or crooked 
labor and employer administrators of 
the plans. 

Small business: Three major accom- 
plishments for small business this ses- 
sion: SBA made pérmanent; H. R. 8381 
included small business tax revision; S. 
3651, the bill to provide long-term credit 
for small business, sets up a $250 mil- 
lion revolving fund for small business 
investment. The first is Public Law 85— 
536; second two both on President’s desk 
for signature at this time. 

Postal ‘pay increase took effect this 
year. Last year, the bill came to the 
House floor by means of a discharge peti- 
tion and was passed. The President ve- 
toed that bill. This year the conference 
report on another House bill passed 
last year in the House and this year 
in the Senate—was given perfunctory 
approval—381-0—in the House. 

Three percent freight excise tax, a war- 
time tax, was repealed. 

Duck stamp increased to $3, but with 
the provision that the Secretary of the 
Interior is directed to use the total pro- 
ceeds in land acquisition, instead of 
using it for large Post-Office printing 
bills and Fish and Wildlife Service oper- 
ating expenses as in the past. 

Deferred grazing program for areas hit 
by drought disaster, gives aid to 
drought-stricken farmers and ranchers 
until pastures are reestablished. This 
legislation was necessary to combat the 
greatest dust-bow] erosion in the history 
of our country. My own bill would sup- 
plement this legislation by permitting 
harvesting fodder or grazing soil bank 
acres in cases of “act of God” disasters 
such.as excessive rainfall, drought, or 
other natural disaster. 

My hot lunch appropriation amend- 


-ment to increase the funds by $45 million 


was defeated, but secured surprisingly 
large support when I offered it on the 
floor. Over 50 percent of our children 
cannot now participate in this important 
health-building, surplus farm commod- 
ity distributing program. The amend- 
ment was designed to further both pro- 


grams. 

REA is threatened along with family 
farming by this administration. Legis- 
lation is still in committee to return au- 
thority for administration of REA to the 
REA Administrator—removing it from 
the Secretary of Agriculture who is at- 
tempting to turn REA over to big bank- 
ers. This would destroy REA. 


Mideast: “When the Mideast policy | 


resolution was passed last year, I voted 
againstit. Its emphasis was on the mili- 
tary. It did nothing about the solu- 
tion of the Arab-Israeli conflict, reset- 
tlement of refugees, or nationalization of 
oil resources. We need a broad program 
for economic stabilization. ‘The conser- 
vative magazine U. S. News & World 
Report stated “the present crisis is 10 
times more dangerous than the Korean 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I desire to include a summary re- 
port of my activities and speeches dur- 
ing this 85th Congress. I understand 
the Joint Committee on Printing has 
issued a regulation on “retrenchment in 
extensions”; I shall do my best to stay 
within the rule, while complying with 
the duty I have. 

A MORAL OBLIGATION 


In my conscientious judgment, the 
Biblical mandate to “render an account 
of thy stewardship” imposes upon every 
responsible public officeholder a moral 
obligation. Throughout my own public 
life, I have consistently complied with 
and fulfilled that obligation. 

It is clearly impossible, in the time 
and space allowed, to record in detail 
my every word and action. According 
to the clerk, over fifteen thousand meas- 
ures were introduced in this Congress, 
and over eight hundred bills were con- 
sidered in the House. Obviously, I can- 
not comment on all of them, but I shall 
present and reveal my personal stand 
and action upon some of the more im- 
portant and more highly publicized leg- 
islative issues of 1957-58. 

THE BUTY OF DECLARATION 


Mr. Speaker, it has ever seemed to me 
that one of the associate duties of an 
individual in this high office is to make 
an advance declaration, prediction, if 
you will, of what he believes ought to 
occur in the Congress and list the meas- 
ures to which the highest priority of 
action should be given in the national 
interest. I attempt to carry out this 
duty through the mediums of the news- 
papers in my district to whom I cus- 
tomarily give interviews on January l 
of each year. 

On these particular days in the past 
2 years, I informed my. people, as co- 
operatively recorded, among others, in 
the columns. of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Gazette of my opinion 
that the main objective of this Congress 
and the administration should be to 
seek “success in halting hostilities in 
the Middle East in cooperation with the 
United Nations for the preservation of 
honorable peace and the avoidance of 
all-out atomic warfare.” 

As outstanding and high priority of 
action issues, I listed, among others, 
prompt immediate initiation of an ac- 
celerated missile research and produc- 
tion program; genuine unification of the 
armed services; the enactment of a civil 
rights law; a determined effort to sub- 
stitute loan program for the “give- 
away” principle underlying present for- 
eign aid relation; measures to contain 
and erase the unemployment trend; 
sensible extension of reciprocal trade, 
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with reasonable safeguards against fur- 
ther economic hardships on home indus- 
tries; laws to encourage gifted students 
in the pursuit of scientific study; legis- 
lation to provide closer and more pro- 
tective control over the funds entrusted 
to labor union leaders by their member- 
ship; the granting of tax relief to small 
businesses; a legislative review, for re- 
striction of inflationary factors creating 
abnormally high living costs; and a 
continuing reasonable essential public 
works program, especially for flood con- 
trol. 

I also predicted that “political bicker- 
ing for partisan advantage will be kept 
to a minimum.” “The purposeful selec- 
tivity of the American voters in choos- 
ing a Republican administration with a 
Democratic House and practically an 
evenly divided Senate gives evidence of 
the very strong desire and expectation 
of our people that these two depart- 
ments of government shall work in pa- 
triotic cooperation and avoid petty par- 
tisanship from either side.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is a matter not so 
much of personal, but more of patriotic 
satisfaction to me that substantial ac- 
tion was taken upon practically all of 
the legislative objectives I advocated, as 
outlined above. Also, according to the 
great majority of independent authori- 
ties the wholesome cooperation between 
the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the Government in this Con- 
gress has set a record and precedent of 
bipartisan accomplishment that will 
stand forever as a highlight of American 
legislative history. 

THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 

Mr. Speaker, at the outset of this 
Congress, as mentioned above, I ex- 
pressed the opinion, on January 1, 1957, 
that the principal international aim of 
the executive department and legislative 
department, together, should be to try to 
halt hostilities in the Middle East in co- 
operation with the United Nations. 
Early in January, the Chief Executive 
requested the Congress to act on a reso- 
lution authorizing the President to un- 
dertake economic and military coopera- 
tion with nations of the Middle East to 
strengthen the defense of their inde- 
pendence. On Tuesday, January 29, 
1957, this resolution was presented to the 
House, and there follows an extract 
from my remarks in support of the reso- 
lution: 

Mr. Donouve. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
doubt, of course, that the closest and most 
effective cooperation between this body and 
\the executive department should be pro- 
moted in our common patriotic purpose of 
containing the spread of international com- 
munism and particularly in.\the Middle East 
area. Any unnecessary display of great dif- 
ference or serious controversy on this matter 
between our two departments of Govern- 
ment could very probably be most effectively 
used by the devilish propaganda machines 
of the Kremlin. 

Inasmuch as the substance of the resolu- 
tion is an expression of trust and confidence 
in the Presidential judgment, and to avoid 
the danger of any vicious Communist dis- 
tortion of disagreement, I fee] that the reso- 
lution should be supported, and I earnestly 
hope the Chief Executive and administration 
officials will reveal their full justification of 
it at the earliest opportunity for the under- 
standing of the American people. 
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Mr. Speaker, within the scope and 
spirit of this resolution, Public Law 7, 
of the 85th Congress, the Chief Execu- 
tive, on July 14, 1958, issued an order for 
the landing of American troops in Leb- 
anon, and I include here an excerpt from 
my remarks in the House about this ac- 
tion, on July 15, 1958, urging that the 
best and wisest place in which to seek 
@ permanent solution of the problems of 
Lebanon and the whole Middle East was 
within the United Nations. 

Tuesday, July 15, 1958 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it may or may 
not be an unfortunate matter that the 
President’s best wisdom has ordered our 
troops into Lebanon, but it is useless to 
argue about that now. Our clear patriotic 
course now is to go along with the President 
in a demonstration of unity, while perma- 
nent solution of the problem is sought 
within the United Nations. We can thus, at 
least, try to prevent any additional triumphs 
of Soviet propaganda. 

We may be certain that the Russians will 
make the most of our entgance into Lebanon 
and try to convince the rest of the world 
that it is an imperialist gesture toward war 
and not, as it is truly meant to be, an at- 
tempt to promote peace. 

It is vitally important that we show the 
world that we will not reject even the germ 
of an idea or a proposal that could help the 
cause of peace. 

The forum in which that can be accom- 
plished is the United Nations, and I most 
earnestly hope that the President will insist 
that any negotiations be conducted within 
that international organization, originated 
for the purpose. 3 

Meanwhile, let us pray divine guidance for 
the President in this historical hour while 
we remain united behind him, 


Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of recent 
history that the President did present 
the problem to the United Nations where 
they are even now debating it while 
American troops are being withdrawn 
from Lebanon. Let us pray that, 
through thorough discussion between 
the United States, Russia, and all the 
other members, a peaceful solution of 
the turmoil in the Middle East will be 
amicably and cooperatively worked out. 

Mr. Speaker, in the remaining time 
permitted, for the sake of brevity, I 
shall attempt to reveal in summary an 
account of my actions and remarks on 
significant . legislative issues, not so 
much in any chronological order, but 
more in accord with their essential im- 


portance and the prominence they 


achieved in the minds of our people. 
DEFENSE DFPARTMENT REORGANIZATION FOR 
ESSENTIAL MILITARY UNITY 

Mr. Speaker, on May 22, 1958, the 
Armed Services Committee reported a 
bill recommending reorganization of the 
Defense Department to promote unity 
and efficiency. Within. these past few 
years, nothing has been more disturbing 
to the Congress, or demoralizing of the 
people’s confidence, than the obvious 
jealousies and rivalries that existed 
among the various militar} services re- 
sulting, unfortunately, in dangerous 
lags in our cold war efforts and stagger- 
ing extravagances in waste of money 
and time. The President, himself, rec- 
ommended remedial action and, in the 
face of the frightening display of Rus- 
sian scientific superiority in missile re- 


search and development, the need for . 
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such action was clearly imperative, 4 
great step forward in the e 
of interservice rivalries and for their 
closer coordination, especially in the 
field of missile research, was taken 
through final passage of this measure 
on August 6, 1958. The following ig an 
extract from my remarks in the House” 
July 15, 1958, on this vital subject: , 
Tuesday, July 15,1958 

Mr. Donouve. Mr. Speaker, in the near 
future we will be called upon to exercise our 
responsibility of enacting legislation ¢5. 
sentially needed to provide military 
and restrain the unhappy rivalries existing 
among the separate branches of our armed 
services. 

We can each have sincere and conscien. 
tious differences as to the precise legislative 
provisions to accomplish the desired ob. 
jective. a 

It is our clear duty to conscientiously at. 
tempt the enactment of a measure that will 
remove, so far as reasonably possible, the 
disastrous jealousies that admittedly exist 
among the, services, and that will provide 
for the centralization of research and de. 
velopment under one director, in order to 
stop the appalling waste of the taxpayers’ 
mo.ey due to the duplication of efforts and 
absurd competition among the services in 
this vital field of Russian challenge. 

In our exhortations for unity among the 
armed services, it is encumbent upon us to 
show an example of unity here, to restore 
the confidence of the American people in the 
Congress and in the military forces. Let us 
resolve our differences and patriotically pro- 
vide a bill that will do the job. 


ANTIRECESSION ACTION 


Mr. Speaker, short of the catastrophe 
of atomic war, there could be no greater 
calamity affect this Nation, and the free 
world, than an economic recession here 
of major proportion. Beyond the terti- 
ble hardships, with which most of u 
here are well acquainted from our mem- 
ories of the 30s, that are thereby visited 
upon American families, a persistent 
economic decline would furnish suffo- 
cating propaganda to the Russians 
against “American capitalism”, and seri- 
ously underntine the confidence of the 
free world in the destiny of the United 
States. 

Particularly in the later part of 1957, 
and throughout the early months of 
1958, it became obvious that we were 
experiencing a most serious 
depression, readjustment, decline, of 
whatever name you choose to call it. 
The fact was that some five million, 
and more, heads of families were out of 
work, and the prospects of early reem- 
ployment for them were vague dim. 
With the consequent reduction in pur- 
chasing power, there was immediate ad- 
verse action of retrenchment in coml- 
mercial sales volume and industrial pro 
duction. Without the initiation of 
prompt measures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it was clear that we were 
facing the very grave danger Of pid 
longed economic collapse. ae 
' In such an emergency it is my © 

Government 
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I am happy to say, that although, in 

~ my opinion, this Government did not go 

far enough, a substantial effort was 

made by the Congress to assist our peo- 

ple and improve the economy, with a 

certain limited encouragement from the 
Executive Department. 

A multitude of proposals designed to 
help the unemployed and spur the econ- 
omy were introduced in the Congress. 
Some very worthy and effective ones, 
such as the Community Facilities Act, 
and the Omnibus Housing Act, were, un- 
fortunately, defeated, even though a 
great many Members, including myself, 
advocated and supported them. Several 
important bills, including the extension, 
through State grants, of unemployment 
benefits for an additional sixteen weeks, 
were adopted and I voted in favor of 


them. 

Extracts of my comments in support 
of these measures follow: 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, we can_ ill 
afford another major defeat by the Kremlin, 
particularly in the field of propaganda 
against our claim and desire for leadership 
in the areas of economic development and 
social justice. Unhappily, most authorities 
agree we are gravely threatened with such 
further defeat unless a federally encouraged 
effective program to alleviate national con- 
ditions of substantial unemployment in cer- 
tain economically depressed areas is promptly 
initiated. ; 

Over the past decade increasing evidence 
has developed to convincingly demonstrate 
that our vaunted.boast of having the highest 
living standards anywhere is in danger of 
being exploded and exploited as another 
American capitalistic myth. May Divine 
Providence, a determined Congress, and a 
united people, forbid. \ 

It is most unhappily apparent that sub- 
stantial economic decline is visiting increas- 
ing hardship and lowering the living stand- 
ards in large areas of the country, particu- 
larly in New England, along the eastern 
seaboard, and in certain Southern sections. 
There are varied causes for this catastrophe 
but principal among them are the migration 
of industry from New England, technological 
changes, such as those affecting the coal 
industry, and the disjointed advantages, 
through our foreign trade program, given to 
foreign competitors of multitudinous domes- 
tic industries. ‘ 

‘All of these causes add up to chronic un- 
employment and permanently distressed 
areas which present a double threat against 
our internal development and our external 
security. : 

Clearly then, chronic uhemployment and 
permanent depression anywhere in our econ- 
omy is a subject of national concern and 
— so in this emergency struggle with 


Responding to this challenge, in patriotic 
thought and purpose, 4 great many Members, 
including myself, have filed legislative pro- 
Posals designed to forestall and prevent this 
economic tragedy. ° 


; In summary this program would include 
ae for industrial projects, grants for public 
acilities, and financial assistance, through 
Cooperation of the Labor and Health, 
tion, and Welfare Departments, to ex- 

Pand vocational training programs. 
of these provisions, with added fea- 
: poste contained in the Senate passed bill, 
d » now waiting upon our action in the 
a = - At stake is our continuing national 
-being and high morale, our world repu- 
_ of providing equal opportunity for all 
‘Atizens, and our ability to defend our- 
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selves and assume the offensive in the vitally 
important propaganda battle with Russia. I 
most earnestly urge that this measure will 
be presented to and adopted by this House 
before any further idea of adjournment is 
entertained. 


Mr. Speaker, this measure passed the 
House on August 15, 1958. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING ACT 
March 19, 1958 


Mr. DononveE. Mr. Speaker, because of the 
very serious proportions to which our un- 
employment situation has developed over 
these past several months I introduced, in 
the House, an emergency housing bill, H. R. 
11395. The objectives of my bill are sub- 
stantially the same as those embodied in this 
legislation before us. 

This bill, as well as my own measure, is 
designed to stimulate the general economy 
in this emergency period by increasing the 
market for homes and thereby revive the 
home-building industry. 

Our economy, it is obvious, has unhappily 
declined to a point which can no longer be 
ignored as a slight recession or a temporary 
adjustment. At this hour it is useless to 
consume time by attempting to fix the blame 
for such disaster or otherwise indulge in 
partisan dispute. Unemployment is reach- 
ing disastrous stages in my own State and 
throughout other major sections of the 
country. With over 5 million presently un- 
employed throughout the Nation, and those 
numbers are being added to daily, I submit 
that the time has come for action instead of 
words, The proposals in this measure before 
us cannot be termed rash or irresponsible 
pump priming by even the wildest imagina- 
tion. ’ 

It is equally clear that the nature of the 
housing industry is such that it has a stimu- 
lating effect upon many other associated in- 
dustries. The helpful impact of a stimu- 
lated housing industry upon our unemploy- 
ment situation would be prompt and sub- 
stantial. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no need for me or 
anyone else to emphasize the fundamental 
benefits accruing to the Nation as a whole 
through the encouragement of private home 
ownership. Let us remember that there are 
still over 9emillion World War II veterans, 
with their families, who have not yet ex- 
ercised their entitlement to purchase a home 
through the medium of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration home mortgage financing. With re- 
gard to and consideration of them I 
earnestly hope that interest rates will be 
maintained at a level that will not be dis- 
couraging to them as well as countless mil- 
lions of other potential homeowners. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the serious eco- 
nomic slump the country is suffering from; 
in view of the need for a stimulus of home 
construction; in view of the importance to 
the Nation of increasing family home owner- 
ship; and primarily because of the imme- 
diate and salutary effect a reactivated hous- 
ing construction industry would have upon 
our distressed economy I urge prompt ap- 
proval of this measure. The need is now, 
the hour is urgent, this is the time for 
action. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the House 
on March 19, 1958, and is now Public 
Law 364, of the 85th Congress. 

THE HOUSING ACT OF 1958 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 

Mr, Dononve. Mr. Speaker, as we progress 
toward the conclusion of this session, I most 
earnestly hope that the so-called omnibus 
housing bill of 1958, recently acted upon in 
the Senate, will not be overlooked in the log- 
jam that’so often accompanies the rush to- 
ward adjournment. Failure to act on this 
bill, in my opinion, would be placing an 
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' already in progress. 
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unhappy and unnecessary blemish upon an 
otherwise commonly admitted constructive 
record of this 85th Congress. 

One basic reason, among many, why ac- 
tion on this measure is vitally important is 
the admitted effect it would have as a fur- 
ther antirecession bulwark and production 
and employment stimulus. 

The emergency housing bill that was ear- 
lier passed has demonstrated that a stimula- 
tion of the building industry, with the asso- 
ciated trades affected, is one of the wisest 
and most economical methods through 
which any further deterioration of our over- 
all economy can berestrained. . 

This housing bill would undoubtedly assist 
in the revival of our lagging economy by 
encouraging investment activity in the con- 
struction field, with an accompanying in- 
erease in production and employment. 

Embodied also in this housing bill is the 
foundation purpose of promoting better 
housing throughout the country, giving fur- 
ther impetus to operating programs designed 
to combat slum areas, and providing needed 
assistance to the continuation and expansion 
of the veterans home loan program. 

Another primary objective of the measure 
is to further the advancement of scientific 
and academic knowledge, by helping our 
hard-pressed institutions of higher learning 
to provide the vitally needed dormitories, 
classrooms, and scientific laboratories which 
are pitifully inadequate to meet the ever- 
increasing enrollment. Obviously, one of 


-our essential national goals is to compete 


with, and surpass, the scientific achievements 
and progress of Soviet Russia, and we cannot 
hope to do it unless the fullest facilities are 
made available to students through our col- 
leges and universities. 

In this most blessed country in the world, 
we have only begun to attack the problems 
of providing decent housing for our elderly 
citizens, expanding FHA insurance, encourag- 
ing wider recognition of the necessity of 
urban renewal, and relocating families dis- 
placed by wholesome and healthy sium clear- 
ance. 

The foundation unit of any nation is the 
family. The best guaranty of wholesome 
family life is a home of their own in decent 
surroundings. Reasonable encouragement of 
better housing for American families and 
American citizens, is one of the wisest invest- 
ments we can make toward the future safety 
and progress of this great country. In order 
to make this wise investment, I hope that 
the housing bill will be presented to us for 
debate and action at the earliest possible 
date. 

ACCELERATING THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
April 3, 1958 

Mr. DonouveE. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion, H. R. 9821, with accompanying con- 
ference report, is substantially the same as 
the measure, H.R. 11418, which I introduced 
and in support of which I submitted testi- 
mony before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee recently. 

The fundamental purpose of this bill is, 
as you Know, to provide authorization for 
the immediate acceleration of the rate of 
highway construction on the ¥Federal-aid 
primary and secondary road systems that is 
There is certainly no 
dispute about. the long-range economic or 
security value of this program. 

It is, admittedly, an emergency anti- 
recession measure. I do not think thére is 
much doubt in this body about the current 
existence of an economic recession, read- 
justment, transition, “slight depression,” or 
whatever other name you please to attach to 
describe the alarming fact that millions of 
Americans are out of work. In my State 
and area we are unfortunately too familiar 
with this recession which is visiting severe 
economic hardships upon thousands of 
families whose working heads have long ex- 
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hausted their unemployment compensation 
allowances, meager as they are and brief as 
they last. 

It may be there are a few provisions in the 
bill and report that we cannot all agree up- 
on. The fundamental fact is that by pas- 
sage and initiation of the bill into action it 

authoritatively estimated hundreds of 
thousands of creative work opportunities 
will be promptly developed for American 
taxpayers now unemployed. The economic 
emergency is here whether we like it or not; 
millions of workers are without weekly pay 
envelopes now; this is a sound economic 
recovery assistance step; we have a moral 
responsibility and a high legislative duty to 
our own people in this catastrophe. I most 
earnestly hope this House will promptly act 
without extended delay to grant the help 
this bill will give to so many of our citizens 
who are desperately in need now. 


Mr. Speaker, this measure was finally 
approved on April 16, 1958 and is now 
Public Law 381, of the 85th Congress. 
LEGISLATION FOR THE GOOD OF ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. Speaker, it has, these past several 
years, too often and too unhappily, 
appeared to me that in the zeal and zest 
to sustain our faltering foreign policy 
too many hasty programs, of too great, 
too extravagant, and too expensive a 
nature have been approved to assist 
foreign nations. I have consistently, in 
this period, warned that in our concen- 
tration upon the rehabilitation of the 
free world there has been too great a 
neglect of the interests and welfare of 
our own American people and I have 
attempted to point out that the most 
important strength, underlying any for- 
eign policy, is a continuation and en- 
couragement of a high morale among 
our own citizens. If they lose confidence 
in this Government and its officials, 
then we are, indeed, in dire trouble. 

The Chief Executive told the people 
of this country upon his assumption of 
that high office that his yardstick of 
measurement of Government actions 
would be “is this good for all Ameri- 
cans?” Shortly after he made this pa- 
triotic pronouncement, I urged that the 
Congress adopt it as our rule of action 
also.. 

At this point, I would like to list a few 
of the measures we dealt with that, in 
my opinion, were primarily Jesigned for 
the good of all Americans, and include 
excerpts from my remarks on them at 
the time they were under consideration 
here. 

SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASES 
July 31,1958 

Mr. Dononuve. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill, H. R. 13549, to further 
improve and expand our social-security sys- 
tem, and to express the hope that benefits 
will be increased, by appropriate amend- 
ment, to at least 10 percent. 

As one who has consistently supported the 
improvements in this social-security pro- 
gram since becoming a Member of this body, 
I am particularly pleased that the measure 
before us recommends increases in the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits, and that it also proposes the added 
provision of granting benefits for the de- 
pendents of disabled workers. In recog- 
nition of the necessity for constant review 
to expand this Christian program, I am also 
glad to note that the committee proposes 
further improvements in the public assist- 
ance, maternal and child-welfare provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the things that marks 
this country as a God-fearing and God-car- 
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ing Nation in contrast to the slave state of 
Communist atheism is our legislative 
achievements in the fields of social and eco- 
nomic justice. In the propaganda battles 
that are currently being waged between our- 
selves and the Soviets, in which we are, un- 
happily, too often on the losing end, it is 
imperative for the retention of our position 
and our prestige as the leader of the free 
world that we maintain constant progress 
in our fundamental legislative programs for 
national welfare and development. We have 
a chance to take a forward step along this 
road today by supporting this bill. 

The basic objective of our social-security 
system is to enable our retired American 
workers and the disabled to retain self- 
respect and reasonable economic independ- 
ence in the sunset years of their lives and in 
time of adversity. In a constantly changing 
economy this objective is impossible of ac- 
complishment if upward adjustments in the 
laws are not made to keep pace with..the 
increases in the cost of the articles and 
services that are essential to a decent ex- 
istence in a free and blessed Nation. 

If we cannot all agree on the various 
amendments of sincere intent to improve the 
bill, let us in good will compromise our dif- 
ferences and approve the substance with- 
out unnecessarily extending this debate. 
There will be recurring opportunities in the 
future to make further improvements as the 
needs are demonstrated. Let us do our job 
today as well as we can while we look to- 
ward the future in good mind and with good 
heart. 

AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as I stated here 
a couple of weeks ago, the hour is desperate 
for the continuing life of small business in 
the dynamic economy that has developed in 
this country through the past decade. 

The small businesses in this Nation are in 
grave danger of disintegration and disap- 
pearance because, at this moment} they have 
no way of obtaining equity capital and long- 
term credit which they vitally need for any 
hope of survival. Although many words of 
sympathetic encouragement have been 
spoken here in the Congresses of recent his- 
tory, legislative response and recognition of 
small business has been too long, delayed. 

It is and has been obvious, for a long time, 
from committee hearings, independent re- 
ports, and the persevering pleas of small busi- 
ness throughout the country, that their fun- 
damental requirements cannot be extended 
by commercial banks or the Small Business 
Administration, as presently constituted. 

I am not going the repeat the provisions of 
the bill, which have already been explained 
at length. It is in substance a good bill and 
an earnest attempt to grant material help 
in an emergency situation, although it does 
not go as far as a great many of us would 
like. 

I earnestly believe it is practically the 
unanimous intention of the Congress to pre- 
serve the traditions of small business in the 
economic life and history of this country; 
this is an opportunity to do so. 

The financial problems of small businesses 
all over the United States are very, very se- 
rious and this legislation is essential for their 
cure. I urge you to adopt this conference 
report so that life-preserving help may be 
granted to a basic segment of our economy 
at the earliest possible minute. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in the enact- 
ment of legislation under our democratic 
processes we have come to expect the efforts 
of special groups to interject their passions, 
prejudices, and particular interests. As con- 
scientious legislators it is our duty to closely 
examine these pressures and concentrate 
our attenfion upon’ the enactment of a 
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reasonable compromise designed p 

to inspire observance of the law with 

will because of its essentially impartig, 
nature. 

In this respect there is pending before 
us & so-called labor-management reform bjjy 
which was approved in the Senate by an 
overwhelming bipartisan vote of 88 to 1, 
one with good sense claims that this measure 
is perfect but, even according to a great many 
members of the Industrial Relations Re. 
search Association, it unquestionably, if 
adopted, would contribute to union reform © 
and sound industrial relations. However 
many contentious provisions the m 
may be said to contain, it undoubtedly oe. 
cupies a middle and compromise ground be. 
tween the extreme demands of employer and 
union groups. Its enactment would tend to 
restrain a great many of the worst abuses 
plaguing some of the country’s largest 
unions and it would provide more control 
by union members over the affairs of their 
organizations. Certainly it would discourage 
the unbridled ambitions of those few un- 
scrupulous individuals whose main objective 
appears to be personal use of big union trust 
funds for their own interest. 

There are also provisions in this bill plac. 
ing additional restrictions upon unwarranted 
management practices; provisions designed 
to prevent scheming employers from enter- 
ing into collusive arrangement with any 
tempted union official for the purpose of 
perverting real collective bargaining. 

The revelations of the McClellan commit- 
tee have demonstrated the need for reason- 
able legislation to encourage labor-manage- 
ment internal activity reform. The general 
public expects a responsive impartial reac- 
tion of the Congress to that need. The great 
majority of labor unions have taken the first 
and biggest step in the best method of cor- 
rection, from within, by their adoption of 
strict ethical codes of practice. With a tem- 
perate measure of impartial and reasonable— 
which is always the wisest—legislative en- 
couragement we can entertain good hope 
for increasing good will and cooperation be- 
tween labor and management for the na- 
tional benefit. In pursuit of that wholesome 
objective, I most earnestly hope that this 
labor-management reform bill will be pre- 
sented to the House before adjournment, 80 
that it may be discussed, debated, and acted 
upon in accord with our democratic legisla- 
tive traditions. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION 
August 14, 1958 


Mr. Dononue. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
unanimous adoption of this amended ver- 
sion of H. R. 8002, which provides for im- 
proved methods of stating budget estimates 
and estimates for deficiency and supple 
mental appropriations. 

To those of us who were privileged to sup- 
port the creation of the original Hoover 
Commission, this measure represents another 
forward step in a chief objective of the Com- 
mission to continuously introduce moder 
methods of financial accounting practices im 
place of the outmoded and antiquated sys 
tem that was too long permitted to be 
wilder the understanding of Congress, pre- 
vent the constitutional control of the Con- 
gress over Government spending, and con 
ceal great waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

One of the basic responsibilities of the 
Congress is to exercise the greatest care im 
and control of the tremendous 
spending of the Federal Government, & 
pecially in these emergency years. F 
thorities agree that rigid accounting prac 
tices is the best approach to con . 
understanding of Government financial 0p 
erations and congressional insurance, by &P- 
propriate legislative measures that not $i of 
the hard-earned taxpayers’ money will } 
spent needlessly, wastefully, a 
extravagantly. This measure is at least 0 
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congressional duty achievement. I hope 
you will all approve the taking of this step 
without further delay. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr, DonoHvE, Mr. Speaker, unquestion- 
ably one of the most challenging legislative 
subjects that has faced this Congress, and 
several preceding ones, is finding ways and 
means through which the Federal Govern- 
ment can reasonably and sensibly extend 
desperately needed assistance to the several 
States to advance their educational stand- 
ards and provide adequate educational fa- 
cilities. 

However, the dramatic Soviet demonstra- 
tion of scientific achievement has inspired, 
I think, a more responsive mind and atti- 
tude to this problem, both in the Members 
of this body and the general public. It 
would seem that the time has come for us 
to resolve our differences on such a vitally 
important national necessity and fulfill our 


_ legislative responsibility. 


In my opinion, an excellent opportunity 
to do so is presented to us in the form of 
the measure I understand is being today 
reported out of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, H. R. 18247. : 

In summary, this bill is designed to pro- 
vide Federal scholarships and also student 
loan funds to enable superior students with- 
out finances to attend college. Its em- 
phasis is placed upon the teaching and study 
of science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. It would improve testing and coun- 
seling in secondary and elementary schools 
and it would help train more college teach- 
ers. 
No matter on what other phases of the 
problem we may have some differences, I 
believe that there is no single Member of 
the Congress who would question the foun- 
dation importance of education to a progres- 
sive future for this great Nation. 

I most earnestly hope that both the Con- 
gress and the administration will join their 
efforts toward the enactment of the sub- 
stance, at least, of this bill as a united ac- 
tion in concern for the basic welfare and 
continuing development of this country. 
PROTECTING THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF ALL AMERICANS 

(Excerpts from House speech) 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this legislation is clear. It is to make more 
certain that rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States will 
be enjoyed by all, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

It is directed at no particular section of 
America. Certainly no area of the country 
can claim achievement of full equality under 
law. The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives recognizes its dis- 
tinct duty to enact wise legislation which will 
guarantee that the words of promise spoken 
by the Constitution will be fulfilled in every 
corner of the Nation. It is also realized that 
American leadership of the free world is alded 
Retort by = demonstrations of our 

commitment 
Sader low, to the ideal of equality 
I, therefore, sincerely hopé that any tem- 
passions, prejudices, or partisanship 
will be put aside today in order that we may 
render a historical legislative accomplish- 
ment in our own national interest and also 
Provide a legislative inspiration to all peo- 
ples everywhere on this blessed earth. 
ANTI-INFLATION ACTION OR RUINATION 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. Donoxve, ee, the constantly 
Costs ving have concentrated 

en upon the grave danger of inflation 
© vital neeessity of take reasonable 

a Sp, eens threatening economic catas- 


it ts obvious that some of the methods 
to control inflation are either un- 
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palatable to the majority of Americans, out- 
side of wartime, or antiquated. _ Therefore, 
a@ -resurvey and restudy of all the economic 
factors involved is imperative and it is vitally 
important that it be done now before it is 
too late. 

-Many of us have the conviction that such 
a study could best be conducted by com- 
mittees of the Congress rather than any se- 
lect commission appointed by the President; 
perhaps it would be of value to have both. 

In any case, let us cease any petty and 
partisan quarrels about authority and re- 
sponsibility and initiate an investigative 
project speedily before our economic struc- 
ture deteriorates beyond repair. 

OUR OBLIGATION TO THE VETERAN AND 
DEPENDENTS 


(Excerpts from speech in the House) 


Mr. “Speaker, I and a great many other 
Members of this House have become deeply 
disturbéd by the increasing publicity and 
propaganda questioning the continuation 
and cost-of-living adjustments and other 
benefits being reasonably accorded our vet- 
erans. 

I do not believe that the people of this 
country now wish to turn their backs in for- 
getfulness of the substantial sacrifices 
made by our war veterans and their depend- 
ents in protecting this Nation from armed 
enemies. On the contrary, I believe the 
great majority of the American people real- 
ize there is only one safeguard for this Na- 
tion in time of emergency, and that is the 
willingness of American men and women to 
fight and die to preserve our national secu- 
rity. I am sure they further understand 
that the efficiency of our fighting men is 
governed by the morale of their families and 
dependents. In these tense days of inter- 
national turmoil, it is not only just but pa- 
triotically wise in inspire the veteran of the 
future with the example of our real concern 
for the veteran of the past. 

Mr. Speaker, there is legislation pending to 
extend farm, home, and business loan guar- 
anties for our veterans, to continue voca- 
tional rehabilitation adjustment assistance, 
to raise the ratings and pensions of the dis- 
abled war veterans and dependent allowances, 
as well as income limitations, in accord with 
our increased basic living costs. There is 
pending legislation to extend simple justice 
to Spanish-American War veterans and their 
widows, who are trying to eke out a bare ex- 
istence on some $54 per month. 


These, and other beneficial measures, such 
as the so-called War Orphans Education Act, 
should be enacted without delay. Most of 
the pending bills are substantially sound and 
beneficial and are intended to discharge our 
just obligation to the war veteran and his 
family. I shall continue to work in support 
of their enactment as the best investment 
we can make to insure our national security. 


Mr. Speaker, a number of important meas- 
ures have been adopted by the 85th Congress 
to benefit our war veterans, the most signifi- 
cant of which are: Public Law 168 iricreases 
the rates of compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities for veterans for all wars; 
Public Law 209 liberalizes marriage require- 
ments for widows applying for pension or 


other benefits; Public Law 364 provides direct: 


loans for veterans’ housing, increases the 
amount of such loans, and lowers the down- 
payments for FHA housing; Public Law 462 
increases salaries of medical and nursing 
staffs at VA hospitals; also a law to increase 
burial allowance for deceased veterans from 
$150 to $250. 


FLOOD PROTECTION OF LIVES AND PROPERTY 


Mr. Speaker, on August 19 and 20 of 
1955, the whole Northeast area, includ- 
ing my own State and home city of 
Worcester, Mass., was visited by over- 
whelming floods in the wake of a torren- 
tial downpour of continuous rainfall 
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through the 3 preceding days and nights. 
In that terrible catastrophe several lives 
were lost in my home area, family trag- 
edies were numerous, and the amount of 
property damage staggered the imagina- 
tion to assess. 

In a speech in this House on May 22, 
1956, I voiced my opinion that the neces- 
sity for flood control and protection ac- 
tion had obviously become one of the 
most pressing domestic problems and 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist the various States and 
municipalities of the Nation in solving 
that problem was great. 

The Congress recognized this obliga- 
tion and over these past few years has 
annually approved public works appro- 
priations for flood control and protection 
proposals throughout the Nation. 


In the national interest, I vigorously 
supported the approval of all these proj- 
ects and quite naturally had a particular 
interest in the protection of the people 
and the property in my own home city of 
Worcester, where we have repeatedly 
suffered tremendous damage from unre- 
strained floodwaters. 

At my initiation, in cooperation with 
local and State officials, the Army Corps 
of Engineers surveyed our Worcester 
area and recommended the construction 
of a flood diversionary tunnel which 
would practically eliminate the danger of 
flood ravages in the future. 

I am including below excerpts from my 
speeches in the House in support of flood 
protection legislation and a summary of 
the appropriations approved for the con- 
struction of the Worcester flood diver- 
sionary tunnel. 

(House speech, June 19, 1957) 


Mr. DonoHvE. Mr. Chairman, I most sin- 
cerely hope that this public works appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1958 will be over- 
whelmingly approved by the House today. 

I speak in particular appeal for the ap- 
proval of the flood relief and protection proj- 
ects included in this measure that are so 
vitally important to so many people through- 
out this country. I am, of course, quite 
naturally concerned for the extension of as- 
sistance in protection of the lives, safety, and 
physical properties of the people in my own 
area, while at the same time extending my 
deepest sympathy and full support to the 
people of the other sections of the country 
who well understand the tragedy of heavy 
loss of life and property destruction that fol- 
lows in the wake of these terrible floods, 
hurricanes, and other disasters from uncon- 
trolled elements. 

I express the sentiments of the people of 
my area in extending our gratitude to the 
distinguished chairman and industrious 
members of the committee who have recom- 
mended the approval of $1,500,000 to begin 
actual construction of the Worcester, Mass., 
flood-diversionary tunnel. 

The people of my home city of Worcester 
and surrounding area are. unfortunately, 
only too well acquainted with the havoc that 
is wrought by raging floods. 

It is an unpleasant experience to be an 
eyewitness to the tragedy that is visited 
upon @ community, its people, and its prop- 
erty when roaring waters pour uncontrolled 
over bridges, and through the streets. We 
had this terrible experience in August of 
1955 and, please God, with the completion of 
this tunnel it will never happen again. 

The aftermath of such flood occurrence in 
loss of life, property, damage, lost employ- 
ment, and lost business is staggering to the 
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imagination even in its effect upon an aver- 
age community. 

It is entirely beyond human imagination 
when we try to picture the amount of de- 
struction of life and damage to property 
that has occurred so frequently, in recent 
years, in all the several States throughout 
the Nation. Financial losses, which can 
never be precisely measured, would unques- 
tionably be up in the billions. We cannot, 
of course, even approach the placing of any 
material value upon the loss of life accom- 
panying these tragedies. 

Commonsense reflection makes it convinc- 
ingly clear that the prevention and control 
problems of these natural disasters cannot 
be local or statewide but must be regional 
and national. 

All of the people and communities who 
have so suffered very well appreciate that 
neither the individual victim nor the bur- 
dened State can alone or together survive 
and recover from the devastating impact of 
flood destruction. 

They realize, as did this conscientious 
committee, the necessity of reasonable as- 
sistance being extended from the Federal 
Government to help them construct proper 
facilities to prevent the recurring damage 
and disaster of floods. 

I earnestly hope and urge that the meas- 
ure be approved without further extended 
debate. 

(House speech, June 19, 1958) 


Mr. DoNoHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most ear- 
nestly urge and hope that the. full appro- 
priation contained in this bill will be ap- 
proved by the House without any extended 
delay. 

Few of us need to be reminded that flood 
control and natural disaster protection has, 
indeed, these past few years become one of 
our most pressing domestic problems. We 
have increasingly recognized that the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government in 
aiding the various States and municipalities 
throughout the country toward a solution 
of that problem is great. 

The extraordinary and unfortunate rapid- 
ity with which the numerous visitations of 
the wildest elements of nature have followed 
one upon another throughout the country, 
particularly in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land, has projected the imperative necessity 
of Federal législation for assistance in flood 
control to the heights of national and con- 
gressional consciousness. I have several 
times recited here the figures concerning the 
unfortunate deaths, and the millions of dol- 
lars of property destruction, that have re- 
sulted from ravaging floods. These personal 
tragedies and economic catastrophes could 
have been avoided in the past; there can 
be no excuse for their repetition in the fu- 
ture if we fulfill our obligations to the people 
we represent. 

In the light of the billions of dollars that 
we have generously granted toward the re- 
habilitation of foreign nations, it would be 
a national disgrace if the imperative and 
immediate needs of our New England and 
other flood-ravaged regions are not provided 
for with full Federal assistance before dis- 
aster strikes again. 


Yearly appropriations for Worcester fleod 
diversionary tunnel 





} 
Fis- | 
cal | Amount 
year } 


Purpose 


i 
1956 | $60, 000 | Surveying and planning. 





1957 | 840, 000 | Begin construction. 
1958 1, 766, 000 | Continue construction. 
1959 | 2,534,900 | Complete construction, estimated 


June 1959. 





CONGRESS SHOULD NOT ADJOURN WHILE VITAL 
PROBLEMS REMAIN UNSOLVED 

Mr. Dononvg. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 

to adjournment sine die of the House of 
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Representatives at this time. In my opinion 
we should, if anything, only recess so that 
we may be readily available to meet project- 
ing problems as they arise or be given defi- 
nite assurance of recall to immediate.session 
in the event any grave emergency develops. 
BILLS INTRODUCED IN 85TH CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, limitations of space and 
time prevent me from further dwelling 
on multitudinous other bills that were 
discussed, but I shall personally report 
to my people on them at length and in 
detail, during the next 2 months. 

However, this summary would be 
highly inadequate if I did not list, in 
part, some of the bills I introduced in 
the 85th Congress. -They follow: 

H. Con. Res.12. A concurrent resolution 
favoring universal disarmament. 

H. Con. Res.93. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
efforts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 


Organization. 
H. J. Res.32. A joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Northeastern United States Watershed 


Development and Flood Protection Commis-_ 


sion. 

H.R. 613. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Foreign Service 
Academy. 

H.R.614. A bill to provide for programs 
of public facilities construction which will 
stimulate employment in areas having a 
substantial surplus of labor. 

H.R.615. A bill to provide for loans to 
enable needy and scholastically qualified 
students to continue post-high-school edu- 
cation. 

H.R. 1104. A bill to indemnify drivers of 
motor vehicles of the postal service against 
liability for damages arising out of the op= 
eration of such vehicles in the performance 
of official duties. 

H.R.1105. A bill to provide assistance to 
communities, industries, business enter- 
prises, and individuals to facilitate adjust- 
ments made necessary by the trade policy 
of the United States. 

H.R.1106. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, so as 
to provide that all quota numbers not used 
in any year shall be made available to im- 
migrants in oversubscribed areas in the fol- 
lowing year. 

H.R.1107. A bill to provide for emergency 
Federal financial assistance to the States and 
Territories in the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities ur- 
gently needed because of overcrowding, and 
to encourage full and efficient use of State 


and local resources ifi meeting school coz-- 


struction needs. 

H. R. 3483. A bill to iicrease annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants’ from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund. 

H. R. 3765. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped and to define its 
duties. 

H.R. 8868. A bill to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957. 

H.R.9575. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for making payments in lieu 
of taxes with respect to certain industrial 
manufacturing plants owned by the United 
States. j 

H. R. 9858. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expressidn through organi- 
zations of the blind. 

H.R. 10680. A bill to check the growth of 
unemployment by providing for Federal as- 
sistance to States and local governments for 
the construction of needed public works and 
public improvements. 

H.R. 10856. A bill to provide for unem- 
ployment reinsurance grants to the States 


to revise, extend, and improve the unemploy. 
ment insurance program. 

H.R. 11395. A bill to stimulate residential 
construction. 

H.R. 11418. A bill to amend the Federal]. 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 to increase the 
mileage of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. 

H. R. 13677. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education. 

CONCLUSION—TIMELY COUNSEL FROM A GREAT 
. AMERICAN 


Mr. Speaker, the words of wise authority 
remain forever as comforting beacons of 
guidance in troubled, distressing hours, 4 
counseling message to all Americans is con- 
tained in the following extract from a speech 
given at Harvard University graduation exer. 
cises on June 30, 1910, by the late great Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes: 

“The most important agencies of democ- 
racy are, after all, not the organs of govern- 
ment, but the influences that shape public 
opinion. * * * Democracy must prize its 
public life. It has stripped it almost alto. 
gether of ceremonial and of meaningless and 
absurd forms. It has placed the public officer 
in a position of power, to be used for service, 
* * * Having surrounded him with none of 
the pomp which makes appeal to the 
thoughtless and ignorant, it must invest him 
with the higher honor which should be the 
reward of fidelity. Those who cultivate the 
true democratic spirit will be as earnest in 
their support of faithful officers as they are 
unsparing in their condemnation of the 
faithless.” 





Nagy, Another Case of Russian Despot- 
ism—Seventh Anniversary Program of 
Georgetown University TV Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a week 


ago Marshal Kliment Y. Voroshilov, one 
of the leaders in the new Russian ruling 


class of the Soviet Union, visited the- 


United States and Hungarian pavilions 
at the World’s Yair in Brussels. He 
seized upon the occasion to make some 
remarks about the murder of Imm 
Nagy and the Hungarian revolution of 
1956. 

For audiences behind the Iron Cuf- 
tain as well as outside, Voroshilov a 
serted that Nagy was just a fool. Nagy 
never helped us, never raised his finger 
to help us. He was not a real Commur 
nist. Referring to the Hungarian revo- 
lution, the Russian spokesman 
“I think it was just foolishness.” 

The motives behind the Russian’s f€ 
marks at the United States and ey 
garian pavilions are quite obvious @ 
those familiar with Russian propaganda. 
His message carried a Moscow wé 
in effect, that other nations in the 
sian Communist Empire should not 
template such foolishness. This 
stands as an admission that the 
Russian aristocracy are ruling @ 
shaky empire, that they know. not 
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or where a new freedom revolution will 


preak out but admits the fear there will 
be more. Moreover, the false assertion 
on Nagy not being a real Communist is 
nothing more than an effort to support 
the myth concerning the monolith of 
- imperial Communist rule now existing 
e empire. : 
Pe riying all of this is Moscow’s real 
insecurity and fear for the collapse of 
their imperial domination of the captive 
non-Russian nations both -within and 
outside the Soviet Union. This and 
other pertinent aspects of the Nagy-mur-~ 
der are brought out in a public service 
program recently offered by the George- 
town University Forum. Completing 7 
years of continuous telecasting on Sun- 
day, June 29, as well as more than 11% 
years on radio, this award-winning 
forum significantly devoted this occasion 
to an analysis of the latest evidence of 
Russian despotism. Its far-seeing and 
able directors, Rev. Francis J. Heyden, 
§. J., and Rev. Daniel E. Power, S. -J., are 
deserving of great credit and commenda- 
tion for the continuous service they have 
been offering in behalf of public enlight- 
enment on major topics of the day. | 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to be 
one of the panel on this anniversary pro- 
gram. Other panel members were the 
distinguished Polish leader, the Hon. 
Stanislaw Mikolsjezyk, Vice Premier of 
Poland from 1945 to 1947, and the well- 
known authority on the. Russian prob- 
lem, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor at 
Georgetown University and also chair- 
man of the Ukranian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. 

The text of this program on Nagy pro- 
vides a wealth of factual-material on 
which to evaluate the remarks made by 
Mr. Voroshilov last week. Under leave 
granted, I insert in the Recorp the full 
text of this Georgetown University pro- 
gram: 3 ’ 

Mr, Walker. Nagy is the topic for the 
606th consecutive broadcast of the George- 
town University Radio Forum, another in a 
series of educational and informative pro- 
grams from Washington. ‘The Georgetown 
Forum was founded in 1946. 

This is Weldon Walker speaking by trans- 
cription from the Raymond Reiss Studio, on 
the campus of Georgetown University, his- 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The name Nagy is currently seen on the 
front page of almost every newspaper in the 
country today. We should like to begin to- 
day's discussion of Georgetown’s Radio Forum 
by asking Mr. Mikolajozyk three questions: 
First, Who was Nagy? Second, Who mur- 
dered Nagy? Third, Why? Mr. Mikolajezyk. 

Mr. MrxotasczyK. Mr. Imre Nagy was natu- 
tally a longtime, lifetime Communist. Dur- 
ing the Budapest uprising he went with the 
People who started to fight for freedom, in- 

nee, and against Communist dicta- 
torship and Soviet exploitation of Hungary. 

Who murdered him? The order had been 

by Khrushchey during an April visit in 


The murder should be a warn 
tall people, even some Communist one 
Who would feel more . than commu- 

hot to try to do 
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his biggest “crime” was following the wish 
of the people; he wanted to step out from 
the Warsaw military pact. 

He was killed because this should be a 
warning to all people who, under Commu- 
nist control, are speaking and thinking for 
freedom and independence. Secondly, he 
wants to kill the summit conference by pro- 
voking the West not to come at this moment. 
And, thirdly, he wanted also to take revenge 
in this present fight with people, warning 


that no asylum would be given to people who | 


do not follow Moscow’s orders. 

Mr. Waker. I should like to address the 
next question to Congressman FricHan. In 
a deep sense, is the Hungarian revolution 
really over, Congressman FEIGHAN? 

Mr. FreicHan. I would say very definitely 
not. If we would consider it over, then, we 
would have to think in terms of the cause of 
human freedom, individual liberties, and 
nafional independence as being dead. Of 
course, that will never die. 

Mr. WaLKER. Dr. Dobriansky. 

Dr. DosriaNsky. You asked Mr. Mikola]- 
cezyk a number of questions which I think 
are very pertinent to a number of points 
that require very careful development here. 

The first question was about Mr. Nagy him- 
self. I think that we should perhaps have 
a few comments with regard to Mr. Nagy. If 
you pick up the paper, any newspaper today, 
you will find that many refer to Mr. Nagy 
as having been a national hero, a great Hun- 
garian patriot and the like. I think it re- 
quires emphasis, on the basis of the answer 
given by Mr. Mikolajczyk, that right down to 
his last breath Mr. Nagy was a Communist. 
Wouldn’t you say, Mr. Mikolajczyk? 

Mr. MIKOLAJCzYK. Yes. 

Dr. Dosriansky. And he could not be re- 
garded in our strict sense of the term as a 
national patriot, one who had right along 
the full interest of the entire nation. I 
think Mr. Mikolajezyk hit the nail on the 
head when he said that Nagy suddenly went 
along with the people. It is vitally impor- 
tant to bear that in mind. Wouldn’t you 
say, Congressman? 

Mr. FeicHan, Very definitely. I think that 
we should take special care not to portray 
Nagy as a hero or a national patriot, because 
that would do violence to the truth. As an 
example, at the beginning of the uprising, 
before that big square where there were 
100,000 people, Nagy came out to address 
them; and he said, “Comrades,” but in uni- 
son, they yelled back, “There are no more 
comrades; we are all Magyars.” 

Now, secondly, after the Russians had re- 
treated and were virtually kicked out of 
Hungary, and then as they were coming back, 
Maj. Gen. Bela Kiraly, who was the military 
commander of Budapest, said on the radio 
that permission was sought from Nagy for 
the Hungarian Army to fight and resist the 
Russians that were coming across the border. 
But, he absolutely refused to permit the Hun- 
garians to stand up for their own freedom, 
which shows that he was willing to have Hun- 
gary still be a colony of the Russians. He 
was strictly a Communist; he has always been 
a Communist. But he was given the treat- 
ment that happens to all Communists. 

By the way, I just would like to take a min- 
ute to read two of the basic findings that 
were developed by the Select Committee To 
Investigate Communist Aggression in the 
House. of Representatives. This report was 
prepared in 1954. I bring this_out because 
many people, like Winston Churchill and 
others, seem to think the Russian problem 
is a riddle, oran enigma, or amystery. Well, 
there is no mystery at all abut the Russian 
problem. There may be to some people who 
have been reared in an imperialistic attitude 
or environment, but there should not be to 
anyone who has been in a countrf that has 
been free and nonimperialistic. 

But these two basic findings—and I think 
they have significance with reference to the 
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Nagy problem—are as follows: “No. 5. That 
leaders of native Communist elements as- 
sisting the Soviet Union to assume con- 
trol of a victim state are inevitably purged, 
liquidated, or forced to flee after the suc- 
cessful coup and are replaced by Soviet na- 
tionals, usually Russian Communists.¥ Sec- 
ondly, “No. 8”—and this conclusion or basic 
finding, was after a very complete, thorough, 
intensive study of the Russian problem— 
“No. 8. That there is no limit to the ter- 
ror, oppressive tactics, barbarities, perfidies 
and inhumane corruption which the Soviet 
Union will employ to force or secure its de- 
mands and desires in a victim state.”” Now, 
the deposing of Nagy and his execution just 
follow the regular pattern of the Rus- 
sians., 

Dr. Dosrtansky. I purposely made this 
point for Americans generally reading our 
daily newspapers to keep this distinction in 
mind between a patriot, one who is dedi- 
cated to the interests of the Nation and the 
entire people, and a Communist who might 
fall within a movement at a particular time. 
Before I elaborate on this point in connec- 
tion with Poland, and perhaps in connec- 
tion with Yugoslavia—my elaboration would 
really only take the nature of a question 
directed at Mr. Mikolajezyk—I would like 
also to point this out. In many quarters 
here in Washington, at least for the past 
week or so, the rumor has it that the mur- 
der was perpetrated by the Kadar regime 
in Budapest and presented as a sort of fait 
accompli to Moscow. As a consequence, Mr. 
Khrushchev became very disconcerted, called 
for the return of Russian ambassadors to 
Moscow to discuss what to do about this par- 
ticular problem, and, therefore, we cannot 
place the moral responsibility upon Moscow. 
Now, perhaps some have heard of this rumor. 
It certainly has been enunciated—not indi- 
cating that he was for it—by Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., and others. I think it is import- 
ant to stress, as Mr. Mikolajcezyk rightly did, 
that the moral responsibility for this par- 
ticular murder rests upon the people in the 
Kremlin, and particularly people _ like 
Khrushchev and others who have a long 
background when it comes to genocidal] acts 
of this nature. 


I think that these relationships between 
Moscow and Budapest, Moscow and Warsaw, 
and any others, should be clearly borne in 
mind. And, here, the question that comes 
up in my mind, Mr. Mikodlajczyk, is this: 
What is the prospect now for Gomulka? 
Here is another situation where people will 
talk in terms of Red Cardinal Vishinsky, Red 
National Communist Gomulka, and the like. 


Mr. Mixo.tayczyx. A few days ago my 
answer would have been immediately ready. 
I would say Gomulka is wrongly recognized 
in the West as a national Communist. I 
consider him, and there is again new proof 
in today’s newspaper, that he is only a fa- 
natic subordinated to the Moscow policy of 
communism, Therefore, I would say I don’t 
see any special danger for Gomulka. Re- 
member, No. 1, after he came into power he 
immediately signed a new agreement for the 
presence of Soviet arms in Poland. Second, 
the last economic agreement brings again a 


- situation of exploitation for Poland which 


the Polish people oppose in their present up- 
rising crying for bread and independence. 
Thirdly, he already curbed old movements 
that have come out as a resistance from the 
people. Therefore, I don’t see any immediate 
danger for Gomulka. 


A few weeks ago he was in Budapest. 
There he praised the Soviet action in Buda- 
pest in the presence of Mr. Kadar. Therefore, 
I do not think then there is a special danger 
for Gomulka. Maybe there arises a danger 
for Molotov; Kaganovich, andthe others be- 
cause Khrushchev found that at first he had 
to drop all the responsibility on Stalin, but 
now he has to use the old methods of Stalin 
because the only way in the Communist sys- 
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tem is to kill the opponent, so they cannot 
act against the dictatorship of one person. 

Concerning the second point, which is in- 
cluded in your question, is the problem of 
national comimunism itself. It is very often 
said in the West that is the only way of 
gradual evolution in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. It is wrong. The so-called 
idea of national communism is ridiculed 
first by the Communists. They are saying 
in their newspapers that this is an American 
invention of foreign dollars. A good Com- 
munist cannot be a nationalist; he must be 
an international Communist fighting in soli- 
darity for the final end, world communism. 

Secondly, it is damaging behind the Iron 
Curtain. The people are under communism. 
They want freedom, independence, human- 
dignity, and they oppose the Comnrunist dic- 
tatorship. Now, when the West is starting to 
believe in a wishful thought, gradually the 
people will be thinking that the West is only 
speaking of freedom and democracy but 
advocating communism. They don’t want 
any communism. The future of our people 
is finally at stake. Therefore, I would say 
the revolution may be over as far as the 
fighting in the streets is concerned, but the 
revolution will never be over so long as these 
countries are not free. And, therefore, the 
idea of national communism is so damaging, 
always. We understand very well that the 
West is not in power today to change the sit- 
uation from day to day, but advocating na- 
tional communism is just damaging because 
the clearer the division among the people 
between their ideas and the ideas of com- 
munism, the better will be their future and 
the possibilities for the final day of free- 
dom. 

Therefore, not only the problem of Go- 
mulka, but I think the idea’of national 
communism is not only wishful thinking, 
which brings misunderstanding in the West, 
but also is damaging to the ideological fight 
against communism by these oppressed peo- 
ple, who are fighting communism behind the 
fron Curtain. 

Mr. WaLKER. Congressman FE£IGHAN. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The question was submitted 
as to why Moscow permitted this murder at 
the present time. I think there is no mys- 
tery about that at all. You will recall that 
recently Khrushchev tried to have a summit 
conference. He realized that the West was 
cool to that conference. He wanted the free 
world to collaborate with him and to accept 
the status quo, that is, the permanent en- 
slavement of all the non-Russian nations 
within the U.S. 5S. R., as well as the satellite 
countries. 

Russia needed some sensational case in 
order to demonstrate to the people behind 
the Iron Curtain what would happen jto 
anybody who tries to deviate in the slightest 
or to try to even adopt the idea of national 
communism. Well, only a fool would try to 
be a leader in national communism. I 
think they wanted Nagy to be an object les- 
son to show the people, behind the Iron Cur- 
tain what the Russians intend to do to any- 
one who would express opposition to their 
imperialistic rule. They needed some object 
lesson to help stifle this growing national 
liberation movement behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. I think that is the reason why they 
did kill Nagy and his cohorts at this par- 
ticular time. E 

Dr. DoBRIANSKY. Yes, but aren’t they gain- 
ing as a result, so long as we continue in 
many instances to misunderstand.or not 
sufficiently comprehend all the various as- 
pects that are related to this Nagy matter? 
I agree with you, Congressman, that they 
use the Nagy murder as a warning, certainly 
to Gomulka, to Tito, to all the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. But, I wonder, too, 
whether they are not using it to have the 
United States and the Western World play 
back through the Voice of America, through 
press mediums, jo those peoples behind the 
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Iron Curtain that that is precisely what 
Moscow is saying, namely, that you should 
not deviate. 

Mr. FercHaNn. Of course, they want to use 
the Voice of America and all our mediums of 
communication for that purpose. 

Dr. Dosprransky. Which then means that 
we must do something at this time to—— 

Mr. FetcHan. Of course, they realize from 
the experience after the East German up- 
rising, and the Poznan uprising, and the 
Hungarian revolution that the free world 
will do nothing except make some pious 
statements, as they did in passing the reso- 
lution demanding that the Russians get 
out of Hungary, which was not accepted. 
They know that the free world is impotent 
and will not act. It is up to the free world 
now to take action, and I suggest that im~- 
mediately our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, be directed to 
offer a resolution demanding that the Rus- 
sians either get out of Hungary or be ex- 
pelled from the United Nations, and that 
should be done forthwith. 

Mr. MrKorasczyK. Mr. Congressman, I 
would add also that in addition to the warn- 
ing for the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and that every thinkable freedom would be 
punished, like in the Hungarian case, is also 
another thing today. Why the execution 
just now? Mr. Khrushchev was for a sum- 
mit conference. He wanted to have imme- 
diately the summit conference in the period 
of the so-called sputnik propaganda. Now 
he doesn’t want the summit conference be- 
cause 

Mr. FretcHAN. May I interrupt here? I 
think he doesn’t want the summit confer- 
ence now because he realizes that the people 
in the United States and in the free world 
recognize the fact that a summit conference 
under the terms demanded by Khrushchev 
would mean that the United States would 
be a collaborator in the total enslavement 
by tyranny of these countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

And, secondly, they realize the Russians 
wanted this for the purpose of taking away 
from them the responsibility and the guilt 
of the long list of crimes against humanity 
that were perpetrated by the Russians. They 
realize that the Russians wanted to have a 
summit conference which would humanize 
them. That’s the reason why—— 

Dr. Dosrranskyr. Gentlemen, may I inter- 
rupt the two of you by pointing out that 
they do want a summit conference. I don’t 
think the two of you would say that they 
don’t want it, but they do want a summit 
conference on their own grounds. 

Mr. FercHan. On their own terms. 

Dr. Dopriansky. On their own conditions. 

Mr. MitKo.tasczyK. I wanted just to finish. 
What I wanted to say is this, that this mur- 
der perpetrated now on the Hungarians is 
aimed to disgrace the position, the prestige, 
and the moral standing of the West. 
Khrushchev provoked™it, he expected the 
action; and if the West will still come today 
for the summit conference it will be shown 
to the people, then, that the West doesn’t 
keep to its political and moral position. I 
would say, then, the cold-blooded murder 
perpetrated now on the eve of the summit 
conference aims also to compromise the pres- 
tige and moral standing of the free world. 
The bloodier the hands of the Moscow lead- 
ers, the more damaging for the moral stand- 
ing and prestige of representatives of the 
West it will be: pictures of handshakes and 
smiles taken from the summit conference. 
And this picture will be shown, by Com- 
munist propaganda to the conquered, the 
oppressed, and the exploited people in the 
Soviet sphere in order to weaken their re- 
sistance and drive for independence, free- 
dom, and democracy. Therefore, I won’t say 
that he doesn’t want it, only he wants first 
a disgrace—"if still after the d you 
will come, so the result will be then we will 
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kill your prestige among the people. Ang 
if you don’t come, then we will throw the 
responsibility for breaking up this so-calieg 
conference on you.” 

Dr. DosrianskY. Well, this brings up what 
in my mind is a most vital point. As a mat. 
ter of fact, there are many in this 
Congressman FEIGHAN himself and numeroys 
others, who have hammered away on this 
point in connection with the summit confer. 
ence, going all the way back to the first Bul. 
ganin letter last winter; namely, that Mog. 
cow—and certainly there is a lot of evidence 
to indicate it, the speeches of Khrushchey, 
right down to the present time—Moscow 
above all else wants the West to adjust itself 
to an acceptance of the status quo in Eastern 
Europe. “It needs that kind of an acceptance 
so that it can once and for all, in Moscow's 
terms, in its own light, feel relatively secure 


in this area, so that it can a little more in. ‘ 


tensively develop its immediate objectives in 
the Middle East, in the Far East, and else. 
where, always feeling relatively secure with 
regard to Eastern Europe. 

Here, with the Nagy thing, it is giving out 
warnings. But, as you rightly point out, it 
is waiting to see what the West is going to do, 
If we begin to discuss what could we do at 
this time about the Nagy affair, rather than 
simply play back over the Voice of America 
to the people behind the Iron Curtain that 
Nagy had been murdered by Moscow, and 
perhaps even intensifying the fears of many 
in certain countries—instead of doing that, 
wouldn’t you say that we at this time should 
capitalize on ‘this situation by unequivocally 
stating that the very first condition that we 
must accept for a summit meeting is a full- 
scale discussion of all the enslaved nations, 
the peoples, not only in satellite Europe, but 
throughout the entire Russian Communist 
empire, which means also the enslaved na- 
tions in the U.S. S. R. 

Mr. MIKOLAJSczyK. I wouldn’t say it would 
be capitalization. It would be political wis- 
dom to accept their provocation: We will 
not sit in on a summit conference so long as 
there is a problem of the people oppressed by 
Communists which will not be on the agenda. 
Secondly, in the United Nations, to go on 
with the special meeting, it does not matter 
whether it will be vetoed or not in the 
Security Council, and to end with the ex- 
pelling of the Soviets and their puppets if 
they do not follow the United Nations deci- 
sions. 

Mr. FeIcHAN. I agree with both of you and 
I hope that action will be taken. But I feel 
that this execution of Nagy certainly should 
be the death knell to this silly notion of na- 
tional communism, and also the death knell 
to the silly notion of political evolution 
which was manufactured by the Eisenhower 


crowd. Of course, there is no precedent in” 


history of any kind of political evolution 
when the forces of human freedom have beet 
engaged in a death struggle against the 
tyrrany of permanent enslavement; and I 
certainly hope that this idea, the silly no 
tion of political evolution, will be forgotten 
entirely. 3 

Dr. DosriaNskKy. I just want to make one 
qualification, which I think you will accept. 
Congressman, when you say “the Eisenhower 
crowd.” I think you will agree that Mr 
John Foster Dulles has been really one o 
the bulwarks on this point against accept- 
ance of a status quo. 

Mr. PricHAN. I praise him most highly: 
With reference to that, I think he has been 
a tower of strength and I applaud him. 

Dr. Dosrtansky. But, there are other 
things. For example, for a number of years 
many groups in this country have @ , 
to get the United States to ratify the geno- 
cide convention. I ‘think here is another 
genocidal act, of course, over which Ametl- 
cans generally have been rather eal 
placed in a whole ‘series of | p 
committed by Moscow, this is just ed 
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tional one. We should begin taking record 
of these genocidal acts committed by Mos- 
cow, going all the way back, if you will, to 
the start of the very empire Known as the 

+ Union, and even with the implanta- 
tion of the Russian Communists in Moscow, 

Mr. Fercuan. Incidentally, the Select Com~- 
mittee of the House To Investigate Commu- 
nist Aggression in 1954 advocated the setting 
up of a juridical commission to record all 
these crimes against humanity, mass murder, 

ocide, and have the men brought up for 
trial. I think that should have been done 
and should be done now. 

Dr. Dosriansky. Well, Mr. Mikolajezyk, 
would you consider this as the death knell of 
the de-Stalinization program? 

Mr. Mrxo.asczyK. I think naturally that 
de-Stalinization is only one of the tactics. 
And, first of all, they dropped the responsi- 
bility and now they are-coming absolutely to 
fhe same measure. But, I would add only 
one thing again; I think an tnereased ide- 
ological fight should follow this action. Un- 
fortunately, people are speaking about a cold 
war. I think this is not the cause and the 
West started this only because it ‘was a Te- 
action to the Communists. And this time it 
should be used, because it is the only weapon 
useful which can approach the minds of the 


le. 

ar. Waker. Thank you, Mr. Mikolajezyk, 
and thank you, gentlemen, for today’s dis- 
cussion of Nagy. You have attended the 
weekly discussion program, the Georgetown 
University Radio Forum, broadcast of which 
was transcribed in the Raymond Reiss Studio 
on the campus of historic Georgetown Uni- 
yersity in Washington, D.-C. 

We welcome your comments and sugges- 
tions. This program has been presented in 
the interest of public education by George- 
town University. Your moderator, Weldon 
Walker. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on our 
very doorstep a vicious dictatorship 
exists. And through circumstances now 
out of his control, Batista has to main- 
tain his power by torture and murder. 

Lately there have been encouraging 
signs that anti-Batista forces are unit- 
ing and are becoming more responsible 

terms of democratic social and polit- 
ital aims. They are not saying much 
these days. The time is for deeds, not 
Words; deeds that show them to be de- 

to reestablish a stable and just 
sovernment in Cuba. . 


The other day Secretary Dulles spoke 
of our hope that the Hungarian people. 
Would one day be free. Is it too much 
to hope that the Cuban people, also, one 
day soon will be free? Geographically 
the Cuban people are closer to the 

nited States and their freedom is not 
a of precipitating an all-out war 

the Soviet Union. Nor is it a mat- 

ter Aa intervening against Batista. 
it certainly is time to stop inter- 
jane on his side and to make it clear 
t the American people do not like 
oe Communist, or purportedly 
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We should withdraw our military mis- 
sion. We should demand that none of 
our mutual-security arms be used in 
fighting the rebels—and we should re- 
quire firsthand proof that this is not 
being done.- Finally, we should bring 
the matter of free elections in Cuba 
before the United Nations and arrange 
for proper supervision of both registra- 
tion and the elections themselves. 

Recently Charles Shaw, news director 
ef station WCAU, Philadelphia, made 
a trip to the rebel-held territory in Cuba. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude excerpts from his excellent article 
in the editorial section of the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Bulletin of August 3, 1958: 
A Visrtr TO Rav. CastTRO’s REBEL HIDEOUT IN 

CUBA 
(By Charles Shaw) 

One of the most fateful revolutions in all 
the world today is being fought in the island 
Republic of Cuba, 90 miles from Key West, 
Fla. a little more than a thousand miles 
from Philatielphia. 

A revolution against the government of 
President Fulgencio Batista was launched by 
a-young lawyer named Fidel Castro and a 
handful of followers on July 26, 1953, and 


- it seemed to die a-borning. 


ILL-STARRED ATTACK 


Most of the rebels were wiped out in their 
ill-starred attack on the army barracks in 
Santiago de Cuba that July day. Castro 
was arrested and sentenced to 15 years in 
prison. Released 19 months later under a 
government amnesty decree, Castro went to 
Mexico and tried to reorganize his revolu- 
tion. 

With 82 followers, Castro returned to Cuba 
in December 1956, to be met by government 
troops who killed all but 12 of the Fidelistas. 
Those 12, led by Castro, limped to safety 
in the towering, jungly Sierra’ Maestra, a 
mountain range which forms an almost 
impenetrable wall along the southeastern 
coast of Cuba. 

There and then they began the revolution 
in earnest, a revolution conducted under the 
name of the “26th of July Movement.” They 
mamed their movement for a failure which 
they hope will turn out to have been the 
beginning of success. 

OFF TO REVOLUTION 


Three weeks ago tomorrow, after 4 months 
of secret negotiations with 26th-of-July rep- 
resentatives here in Philadelphia and in New 
York, I went off to see this revolution for 
myself. 

Philadelphia members of the 26th-of-July 
Movement had argued with me that the 
Fidelistas were growing in numbers and en- 
larging the territory they controlled week 
by week but that the Batista government’s 
censorship was so effective that hardly a 
‘word about the revolution was now reaching 
the outside world. 

There had been quite a bit of news about 
Castro earlier this year. Late in March, 
he proclaimed an April offensive to topple 
Batista. 

On April 9, the rebels struck in Habana, 
Santiago, and other cities; orders went out 
from the Sierra Maestra for Cuban workers 
to stage a general strike. The offensive 
failed; the strike call met with little re- 
sponse, and it looked like July 26, 1953, all 


over again. 
TOLD OF KIDNAPINGS 


T listened respectfully ‘but doubtingly to 
Philadelphia members of the movement as 
they told me story after story of Fidelista 
activities, and they ‘finally suggested that 
I go to New York to talk with Dr. Mario 
Llerena, Castro’s personal representative 
outside of Cuba. 
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Dr. Lierena, a graduate of Princeton The- 
ological ‘Seminary and an ordained Presby- 
terian minister, spoke convincingly abcut 
the growing strength of the 26th of July 
movement in Cuba. And in the midst of 
my conversations with Dr. Lierena came 
news that rebels under Fidel’s brother, Raul, 
had kidnaped 47 Americans and 2 Cana- 
dians. 

STILL IN BUSINESS 


That news, deplorable as it was, provided 
proof that the Cuban rebels were very much 
in business, so much ‘so that they could 
Kidnap not only American and Canadian 
businessmen at their isolated establish- 
ments, but American sailors and marines 
within sight of the United States naval base 
at Guantanamo Bay. 

On the morning of July 14, armed with a 
short note from Dr. Llerena to a member of 
the 26th of July underground in Habana, I 
flew out of Philadelphia for the land of the 
secret revolution. 

Cuba welcomes tourists, but not report- 
ers; so I went to Habana as a tourist. For 
the first few hours in Habana, I pretended 
to be interested in the usual tourist attrac- 
tions. I hired a driver suggested by the 
hotel, one Armand, who showed me the 
sights, and I finally maneuvered him to a 
spot about a quarter mile from where I was 
to meet my first contact. 


OUT FOR A WALK 


At that point, I told him I’d like to walk 
around awhile, and told him to return to 
the hotel. He grinned knowingly and let 
me out of the cab. 

I-walked away toward what Armand most 
certainly thought was a romantic rendezvous 
arranged beforehand but which actually was 
one of the dozen or so Protestant churches 
in Habana and its suburbs. 

It was in that church that I began 10 days 
of association with the freedom fighters of 
Cuba—fighters in uniform in the rugged 
mountains of Oriente Province and fighters 
in mufti in cities like Habana and Santiago 
de Cuba. 


NAMELESS HEROES 


I had expected to find a lot of heroes in 
Cuba, but I expected to find them only in the 
mountains. Find them there I did; but I 
found even greater heroes—and heroines— 
outside the Sierras, nameless men and 
women, who daily risk their lives as members 
of the civilian underground. 

At the church, I met a woman whom I 
shall call Senora Gomez, whose husband is 
one of the leading Protestant laymen in 
Cuba. ‘Senora Gomez was expecting me; and 
with her was a man—let’'s call him Jose— 
who also was a Protestant churchman but of 
a different denomination from that of Senora 
Gomez. 

They questioned me and I questioned 
at great length. They wanted to know what 
I wanted to do, and I wanted to know how 
they proposed helping me do what I wanted 
te do. 

And as I sat in-that church, even realizing 
that Fidel Castro was reputed to be a dedi- 
cated Catholic, I began to wonder, especially 
as I recalled Dr. Lierena's Presbyterianism, if 
perhaps the 26th of July movement might 
not be essentially a Protestant effort to seize 
power in a predominantly Catholic country. 

OUTLINE PLANS 

But I said nothing ebout any such 
thoughts as Senora Gomez and Jose out- 
lined their plans for me to travel the under- 
ground railroad to the Sierras and meet with 
either Fidel or Raul Castro and their fight- 
ing men, Jose excused himself, and Senora 
Gomez explained: “He go to bring the -next 
man—how ‘you’ say?—‘up the ladder,’ the 
man who next take charge of you.” 

As we waited, we talked about the re- 
ligious life of Cuba, and Senora Gomez ex- 
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plained that Cuba is, of course, a Catholic 
country but its 6 million population -in- 
cludes about 250,000 Protestants divided 
among Episcopalian, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist, Seventh-Day Adventists, Pente- 
costal and other denominations. There are 
- several synagogues in Habana, and many of 
the city’s 50,000 Chinese attend Buddhist 
services. 

“And,” said Senora Gomez, “we have the 
very best relations * * * as you will see 
very shortly.” 

PRIEST ENTERS 

I didn't have time to ask her to explain 
that remark; because there was a knock at 
the door, and Senora Gomez opened it to 
reveal Jose and the “next man up the 
ladder.” 

He was a cassocked priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who had come eagerly to 
a Protestant church to take charge of the 
reportero who had been sent to Cuba to 
“learn the truth.” ~ 

Under a Sallman painting of the head 
of Jesus they sat: Senora Gomez, a member 
of one Protestant church; Jose, member of 
another Protestant church; and the priest of 
the Roman Catholic church, whom I shall 
call Padre Gonzales. 


ALL ARE UNITED 


I remarked, perhaps ineptly, on Padre 
Gonzales’ presence in that building, and he 
replied, without offense: 

“In Cuba today, we are Catholics and non- 
Catholics only in matters of dogma, and 
there we differ as much as Catholics and 
non-Catholics in any country. But where 
liberty and decency and human dignity are 
concerned, we aré merely Cubans. We are 
obeying the great commandments of Our 
Lord, and there is no place I will not go to 
do Our Lord’s work.” 

I asked Padre Gonzales about charges that 
the Communists dominated the 26th of July 
Movement. With Senora Gomez and Jose 
nodding vigorous assent, the priest de- 
nounced the charges as ridiculous, but then 
he said: 

“The next person you meet will be able to 
convince you of how false those charges are 
even better than I. Tomorrow morning, you 
will go to the cathedral and ask for * * *” 
and he gave me the name of a church official 
whose identity I dare not even try to approx- 
imate. 

DENIES RED CHARGE 

He was not the cardinal; he was not a 
bishop; but he was a churchman of con- 
siderable position. As for the charge of 
communism, which has been made by the 
Batista forces, the churchman at the cathe- 
dral said this: 

“Do you think that we of the Catholic 
Church would support a movement about 
which there was the slightest suspicion of 
communism? You know what a Commu- 
nist government in Cuba would do to the 
church. Don’t you think we have investi- 
gated Fidel Castro and his brother, Raul, 
to our satisfaction? 

“As you meet more of our people, you will 
see that they are people to whom commu- 
nism would be anathema. They include 
Catholic priests, leaders of your Protestant 
groups, men and women of property, hohest 
business leaders, honest labor leaders, intel- 
lectuals, students, clerical workers * * * 
what I like to think is a cross-section of 
Cuban decency.” 

The churchman then gave me instruc- 
tions for my next step. I was to go to a 
Catholic church and meet a man who would 
arrange for my trip to Oriente Province. 

o s e o + 


HAND-PICKED MAN 

The consensus of the Fidelistas was that 
the elections probably would be postponed; 
but if Batista did decide to go ahead with 
them, the election of his hand-picked presi- 


fe 
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dential candidate, Dr. Andres Rivero Aguero, 
was assured. 

The feeling was that Batista then would 
reassume his old status of “strong man,” the 
power behind the president, or become head 
of the armed forces, which wield the power 
in Cuba today. 

Rivero, at the moment, has opponents, 
among them former President Ramon Grau 
San Martin, but the guessing is that they'll 
withdraw at the last minute if they're 
convinced the government is going ahead 
with the elections, their withdrawal to be a 
dramatic protest against the rigged elec- 
tions. 

The newspapers were filled with stories 
from and about the Middle East. But in 10 
days, I read 1 story about fighting in Cuba— 
a short item reporting that 8 rebels had 
been killed in a skirmish—and 1 story re- 
porting the arrest of several so-called 
“saboteurs.” 

Censorship is complete. The regulations 
require that Cuban newspapers report gov- 
ernment activities only by publishing gov- 
ernment handouts. The handouts must be 
used textually; they are to be played up or 
down as the government indicates. 

* * Ls ° s 


Tourists returning to Habana after only a 
few years’ absence are struck by the chang- 
ing face of the city. New public buildings, 
new highways, new monuments are spring- 
ing up throughout the city and its suburbs. 

Batista’s enemies say this is how he has 
accumulated a personal fortune estimated 
at between $200 million and $300 million 
stashed away in United States, Swiss and 
Spanish Danks: the rakeoff on public works 
projects. 

TALK OF CORRUPTION 


Batista’s foes talk about corruption; but, 
of course, they can’t really document their 
charges with the sort of evidence that would 
stand up in court. Whether you believe the 
specific stories or not depends largely on your 
opinion of those who tell the stories. But 
even before you hear such stories, you sense 
corruption, and corruption as the dictionary 
defines it: the state on effect of decay, im- 
purity, taint, depravity, moral deterioration. 

Habana reeks of such corruption; it is per- 
sonified by the procurers on all the principal 
streets; the purveyors of pornography; the 
shills for obscene entertainment; the street- 
walkers; the child beggars, two.of whom 
threw stones at me when I refused them 
money; the shortchange artists. 


FEW LEAVE HABANA 


Unfortunately, only a very small percent- 
age of American tourists ever see more of 
Cuba than Habana. Small wonder they have 
a low opinion of Cubans in general, that they 
can’t get excited about a revolution which, 
they may have concluded, merely is an at- 
tempt by one gang of crooks to supplant the 
crooks in power. 

But in Habana I met people who bore all 
the earmarks of being as decent and honor- 
able as any I had met anywhere: Senora 
Gomez, Jose, Captain Bradley, the priests, 
their superior in the Cathedral. 

” ” 


Raul smiled, replied in English, “The elec< 
tions are a fake,” then went on in Spanish, 
which Deborah translated: 

“Batista doesn’t dare hold honest elec- 
tions. If he did and the people’s choices 
would be elected, the crimes of his admin- 
istration would be exposed arid just about 
everybody in the government would be put 
on trial. All the government officials are in 
this together, and they have to stay to- 
gether for mere self-preservation. If thé 
elections are held, they will be rigged. But 
they'll probably be postponed under the 
emergency law.” 


“How are you doing up here? Are you 
gaining or losing or standing still?” ; 


August 25 


“We are gaining day by day, and if you 
want proof, consider this: Fidel went into 
the Sierra Maestra in December 1956, 

19 months ago, with 12 men. Today, he hag 
thousands. Don’t take my word for it, You 
saw for yourself some of the army 
in-Oriente Province along the road to San. 
tiago. Batista has committeed one third of 
his army to fighting Fidel. Fidel must haye 
made a lot of gains.” 

a * se o oy 

Then I asked a question which had been 
asked of Raul many times in the 2 or 3 
weeks before my arrival: “Why the kidnap. 
ings of Americans and Canadians?” 

Raul replied in volleys, and Deborah 
waited until he had finished. She took g 
deep breath, adjusted the collar of her shirt 
and began: 

“Well, the Batista army had been attack. 
ing us here, as well as Fidel’s forces in the 
Maestra, since April. Their bombers came 
over twice every day. 

“They killed very few of our soldiers but 
lots of civilians. The people were 
crazy * * * they were living in caves * * * 
they were going hungry. And when some 
of them did get out and picked up bomb 
fragments, they would see United States 
markings on them, 

“We staged the kidnapings first of all to 
try to stop the bombings. We figured Ba- 
tista would not bomb if he knew Americans 
might get killed, because he needs Ameri- 
can help. 

“And we wanted to bring some Americans 
up here to show them proof that United 
States arms were being used to kill Cuban 


people in hopes that they might make your . 


Government stop sending arms to Batista.” 
ARGUES WITH HIM 


- “Now, wait a minute,” I interrupted. “I 
am not unfriendly to you, but I want to 
show you where you’re very wrong. We have 
not,shipped any arms to the Cuban Govern- 
ment since March 7, except for the replace- 
ment of some defective rockets we had sent 
earlier. You must believe that that is true.” 

“If you say so, we shall believe you,” 
Deborah replied after she had translated my 
remarks to Raul and had heard his reply, 
“because Dr. Llerena has sent word that you 
are a truthful man.” 

I noticed that Raul was glancing ta 
paper on which my name appeared * * * 
apparently~it was a letter from the outside, 

“But,” Deborah went on, “there is a point 
you all seem to miss. Batista is killing 
Cubans with United States arms. You say 
he has received none since March 7. But 
under terms of the mutual security agree 
ment he was to use those arms you gave him 
only to repel outside aggression.” 

AN INTERNAL AFFAIR 

“Your Government has never charged that 
we are supported by any other country, # 
you have charged in the case of the rebellion 
in Lebanon. The mere fact that you sls 
pended arms shipments would indicate your 
Government's belief that this is purely 
internal Cuban affair. 

“Therefore, we are not asking that you 
stop sending arms to Batista, if you already 
have stopped. What we are asking is that - 
you compel Batista to live up to the terms 
of the mutual security agreement and not 
let him use United States arms agailst 
Cuban people. fas 

“Or else let us buy arms from the United 
States. We have the money to buy them, 
and we can get more money.” ' 

“Getting back to the kidnapings,” I sald 
“There have been stories that Fidel wi 
angry with Raul, and some people have sald 
that Raul might try to take over the move 
ment.” aes 

FIDEL IS BOSS. > 


Raul seemed to be amused, and his reply — 


¢ 


was this: 
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epidel is the chief. He is the great 
disciple of Marti. He is the man around 
whom we rally * * * here in the mountains, 
in the cities, and in exile. He did not ap- 

ve of the kidnappings; but I am con- 
yinced that I did the right thing in: the 
circumstances. 
. = o me 2 

“what about you? . May I write anything 
about you? Frankly, I had never heard 
about you until today * * * and I find 
you're quite a woman * * * educated in the 
United Statess* * * high up in the move- 
ment. I would like to write about you. What 
may I say?” 

“well,” she replied, “I believe it is now 
known that I am here and that-I am called 
Deborah. That is not my right name. I shall 
tell you my right name, but I ask you not to 
use it for a while.” 

ATTENDED MIT 


To other questions, she said this: 

“Iam a member of the Council of Twelve. 
Tam 28 years old. I studied chemical engi- 
neering at the University of Habana and at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology * * * 
for 1 year. 

“J wanted to be a chemical engineer, but 
Tknew that one could do nothing worthwhile 
until Cuba is freed. So I joined the 26th of 
July movement to do organization work. I 
worked in the cities until a few months ago, 
and then I came up to the mountains. I 
shall remain here until we have won.” 

What about the philosophy of the revolu- 
tion? 

“It is simply the philosophy of Marti, who 
led the last real revolution that Cuba has 
had. There have been changes in govern- 
ment since then, but changes only in per- 
sonnel, We fight for human freedom and 
decency.” 

FIDEL’S PLEDGE 

“Let me tell you what Fidel has pledged: 

“Immediate freedom of political prisoners, 
both civilian and military; reestablishment 
of individual and political rights of all citi- 
zens; unlimited freedom of information and 
opinion; extermination of illiteracy; land re- 
form, with compensation for any land expro- 
priated; and elimination of corruption in 
public life, particularly among the rapacious 
chiefs of the Army.” 

“Maybe you can make Haband a more at- 
tractive place for decent visitors,” I observed. 

“That,” she replied, “is a sympton of what 
We fight against. When we win, you will 
see a different Habana, a different Cuba.” 


INTERESTED IN FREEDOM 


T looked at Deborah and said, “I am not 
particularly. interested in Cuba, but I am 
interested in freedom * * * for a very selfish 
Teason. Today, I am free. But I shall have 
& greater assurance of retaining my freedom, 
and of my son’s living the life of a free man, 
as freedom is extended, 

Just as John Donne said that ‘any man’s 
death diminishes me,’ so do I feel that any 
agg loss of freedom diminishes my free- 


“If you are telling me the truth, and only 
time will determine that because I don’t 
know any of you well enough to judge for 
myself, you are doing a great thing. As far 
hs T am concerned, you are not fighting for 

ban freedom * * * you are fighting for 
freedom.” 

Deborah looked at me with her big black 
eyes, then glanced toward the ceiling of that 
ramshackled old barn and said: 

om. That’s a big word.” 
i * * * 
king down at the 
of Cuba, I 
i asked myse! 


receding coastline 
: “What do I think 


omy replied to my’ own question like 


“I hope that Fidel Castro and his brother 
“fe everything their followers think they 
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are; although it would be impossible for 
any man to be the kind of man Fidel’s fol- 
lowers think he is. . 

“But Fidel Castro is not nearly so im- 
portant as the people who follow him—the 
Senora Gomezes, the Joses, the Padres Gon- 
zaleses, the other priests, the ministers, Yo- 
landa and Juan and Luisa and Mi Esposa. 


They, to me, are Cuba as I would like to ~ 


think of Cuba. 
NAMELESS HEROES 


“I don’t suppose I shall ever see them 
again. If their movement succeeds, and I 
should cover the inauguration of their Presi- 
dent, I’m sure that none of them will be in 
the presidential palace. None of them ex- 
pects to be. They are the nameless heroes 
and heroines without whom no fight for free- 
dom can be won. 

“Those who have survived will listen to 
the ceremonies by radio, and perhaps they 
will remember me for only one thing, for 
passing on to them what Deborah said to 
me that afternoon in the Sierra del Cristal: 

“‘Freedom. It’s a big word.’” 





Our Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, Iam ex- 
tremely gratified to see an article that 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
under date of August 18, 1958, that cer- 
tainly puts to rest the erroneous state- 
ments made and published regarding a 
good friend, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Murray Snyder. . 

I commend this article to the reading 
not only of the Members of Congress but 
the citizens of the country because it 
points up how unjustly a man in gov- 
ernment can be assailed because of mis- 
information. The article follows: 
SNypDER GIveNn Praise To SHAME “Bum Rap” 

(By Phil G. Goulding) 

WASHINGTON, August 18.—Otto Graham 
said after his college’ all-stars smashed the 
Detroit Lions that a football coach was a 
hero when he won and a bum when he lost. 

Even under these commonly accepted 
terms the coach still has an advantage over 
high Government officials, who are publicly 
flogged when things go wrong, but stand un- 
noticed along the sidelines when an opera- 
tion is successful. 

A case in point is Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Murray Snyder. Most Democrats 
and a good many Republicans assailed him 
without mercy last December for the pub- 
licity buildup which preceded the Nation’s 
first effort to launch a Vanguard satellite: 

Snyder’s responsibilities as Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs include letting the 
American public know as much as security 
permits about military activities. It is a 
difficult job—almost an impossible one. 

IKE REVEALED TIMING 

There is a great deal of evidence that Sny- 
der took a bum rap in December. The Van- 
guard buildup began not with him, but 


when President Eisenhower disclosed that 


the shot was coming. Mr. Eisenhower re- 
vealed the a) te date when trying to 
escape the heat of the successful Russian 
sputniks. , 
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Vanguard people, too, were extremely op- 
timistic in their early statements after the 
President’s announcement. 

It is doubtful that Snyder could have 
done very much to play down that launch- 
ing, even if he had attempted to do so. Mr. 
Eisenhower had set the tone and public in- 
terest was high. 

A strong case can also be made that 
Snyder was acting in the best interests of 
the American people when he helped un- 
lease a full flow of news on scientific—not 
a@ military—operation. 

But those who did blame him for “rashly”’ 
giving comfort to the potential enemy in the 
worldwide propaganda fight should, in con- 
sistency, be praising him today. 

He could scarcely have done a superior job 
on the moon probe of Sunday. While ex- 
tremists argue that the United States should 
try these experiments in complete secrecy as 
the Russians do, they ignore both the prac- 
tical impossiblity of concealing an 88-foot 
monster at Canaveral and the workings of 
democracy. 

IN PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


Every effort was made in the Pentagon to 
assure that the people of America knew what 
was being attempted. Everything feasible 
was done on Sunday to facilitate rapid and 
accurate reporting of an historic event. Yet 
the story was kept it its proper perspective 
to avoid the so-called “humiliation” of the 
Vanguard. 

Newsmen who regularly cover the Penta- 
gon were invited in 10 days before the 
launching for a background briefing by Roy 
A. Johnson, Director of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency which managed the 
shot. They were again called in last week 
for a step-by-step description of press cover- 
age details. 

Under a communications system estab- 
lished in advance, reporters could either go 
to Cape Canaveral or stay at the Pentagon. 
That these conferences and arrangements 
were conveniences to newsmen is unimpor- 
tant. That they were of great assistance in 
helping pass the right story to the American 
people is vital. 

At these sessions and in public state- 
ments, Snyder and civilian and military 
brass directly concerned in the moon probe 
emphasized that chances of success were 
small. 

This emphasis, combined with greater ex- 
perience of newsmen who personally went 
overboard in December, brought about an 
ideal situation. 

Interested Americans across the Nation 
knew the objectives of the space test firing, 
understood the risks involved and received 
full information on the results. 

Those who pilloried Murray Snyder 7 
months ago should, in decency, be com- 
mending him today. It is no credit to them 
that they are silent. 





Using Misery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
songs of liberty are ever in the spirit of 
man. As long as religion is in his heart 
the fire of freedom for his nation lives. 
His code of moral conduct gives him wis- 
dom to know ones self and thus prepare 
for the intellectual progress necessary to 
honor God, 
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The Polish church crisis is rushing to 
a climax. The flame of religious fervor 
burns brightly in the hearts of the Polish 
pilgrims at the National Marian shrine 


at Czestochowa. It has engulfed the: 


very nation for over a year—since the 
raids by the police on the national offices 
of the Institute of National Vous at the 
Jasna Gora Monastery on July 21. 

There have been severe repercussions 
throughout the nation. Bishop Mi- 
chal Klepacz, of Lodz, teamed with Aux- 
iliary Bishop Zygmunt Choromanski, of 
Warsaw, secretary of the Polish episco- 
pate and cabinet minister Jerry Szta- 
chelski in charge of religious affairs have 
held extended conferences over all 
phases of clashes between the church 
and the Red conception of harnessing 
religious independence. 

The Polish Government’s decision to 
impose custom duties on shipments of 
food and clothing sent te Poland by the 
American Bishops Overseas Charities 
Agency, Catholic Relief Services, and 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
It is rumored that an accord was 
reached. Other whispering ear-tinglers 
claim that the church publications will 
be submitted to Government censorship. 
Meantime, one-half million dollars of 
foodstuffs for the Polish indigent are 
dying on tke docks at Gdynia for several 
months—Government seeks to impose 
$40,000—custom duties—on the sup- 
plies. 

It is said that three representatives 
of the church will join a flood-relief 
committee at Cracow. 

Yes, the Reds are calling the cards 
according to PAP, the Communist news 
agency, and stated that church publi- 
cations must be subjected to state cen- 
sors, and further, the removal of all 
presses and publishing materials from 
the monasteries and other places of 
sanctuary in traditional places. It is 
assumed that letters and literature be- 
tween and among the clergy would be 
exempt from censorship. 

But the real temper of the people is 
reflected at Czestochowa where the an- 
cient icon of our Lady Queen of Poland 
is the traditional pilgrimage point of all 
Poland’s religious and national heritage. 

It was here on August 26, 1956, that 
114 million pilgrims stood grim and si- 
lent as a protest against the 3-year in- 
carceration of Stefan Cardinal Wyszen- 
ski, the primate of Poland. This rally, 
only several months after the “bread 
and freedom rights” riots,in Poznan, 

By mid-October, the Polish United 
Workers—Communists—Party itself had 
succumbed to such terrific internal 
pressures that Wiadyslaw Gomulka— 
jailed under Stalinist regime—was able 
to seize control of the party—and at its 
helm set the nation on a tack that gave 
Poland more freedoms unheard of in 
any of the Communist controlled coun- 
tries. 

The Gomulka regime acted quickly to 
turn aside from the prosecution of its 
Stalinist opponents and on October 28, 
1956, the cardinal returned to Warsaw— 
welcomed by thousands of the faithful 
worshipers—it was a spectacle. 

His first act was to go on the pilgrim- 


age and the religious reawakening of the - 
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spiritual and moral life of Poland that 
surged forth under the political guidance 
of Gomulka. The church-state commis- 
sion started to loosen the bonds of im- 
pediments that the Stalinists had set 
against the church. 

On December 7, 1956, the commission 
announced an agreement that religious 
instruction would be restored to the pub- 
lic school. Catholic papers resumed pub- 
lication and chaplains for hospitals, 
prisons, and the armed forces were per- 
mitted. ’ 

On Christmas eve the Government 
permitted the cardinal to use its radio fa- 
cilities. 

In the elections (January 1957) for the 
new Sejm (parliament), the episcopate 
openly urged the people to go to the polls 
to support a single list of candidates put 
forward by the government. 

In March 1957 riots resulted when the 
main Communist Party attacked the 
church—first time since October revolu- 
tion—on the harassment of children not 
attending the restored religion classes. 

In May Cardinal Wyszywski received 
his red hat—4'4 years’ delay—from His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII at Rome. 

On August 26, 1957, the cardinal seated 
at Czestochowa before 700,000 pilgrims 
criticized the Government’s curbing of 
printing supplies for the Catholic pub- 
lications. 

Last October when students voted 
in Warsaw, the Cardinal fearful of Soviet 
intervention became the conciliating in- 
fluence. He told a huge student crowd 
that while he sympathized with your 
fight for freedom of speech and thought, 
moderation and building for the future 
would serve Poland better than violence. 

In the course of the year, Gomulka 
regime clamped down on the new free- 
dom of the Polish people, including the 
recomposition of press censorship. The 
Cardinal’s attitude stiffened—he spoke of 
the terrible peace of unfree people, a 
peace among slaves, but said that the 
day would come, when we will rejoice 
and be happy. 

Last January he declined an invita- 

tion to take part in the Lourdes Cen- 
tennial, saying, that Poland’s bishop 
must stay at home to guard the treasure 
of the faith. 
This spring the imposition of tariffs on 
relief goods created a new obstacle—and 
the relief work came to a standstill. 
The police raid at Czestochowa climaxed 
the growing rift in Poland, and still 
with the religious persistence of a peace- 
loving people, they pray for the repent- 
ence of their enemies. As indicated by 
the following article, Chicago Tribune 
on August 8: 

PoLEs Marcu To Pray ror Raine Cops 

Warsaw, August 8—Thousands of Roman 
Catholics started through rain to the na- 
tional shrine at Jasna Fora monastery Friday 
to pray for the repentance of the policemen 
who raided it 2 weeks ago. 

More than 3,000 pilgrims set out from 
Warsaw for Czestochowa, site of the monas- 
tery, about 125 miles southwest of here. 
Others are walking from towns and villages 
throughout the country. 

They plan to reach the monastery Friday, 
when Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski will preach 
from its walls. More than half a million 
people heard him at a similar ceremony 








last year as he led Catholics in a renew 
of vows of allegiance to the church, 


And so we trespass upon the patience 
of man in weighing this ungodly traffick. 
ing ‘in human misery by a stupid arro. 
gant people practicing an idolatrous phil. 
osophy that state worship feeds the soy 
of man to whet his appetite upon the 
miseries of others. As shown in the fo]. 
lowing editorial of the Catholic Stand. 
ard: 

UsING MISERY 

The Reds in Poland apparently are 
the starving mouths of flood-victims to rop 
the church of more rights. While thousands 
o. victims in south Poland were hungry, the 
Reds prevented the church from distri 
$400,000 worth of food sent from the United 
States until the Reds could secure conces. 
sions from the church, 

This form of torture may secure some tem. 
porary advantages to the Reds. It will not 
secure the destruction of the church, the 
final goal of the Reds. Such villainy only 
makes more apparent the innate evil of com. 
munism to the Polish people, and ultima‘ 
will only strengthen their loyalty to the 
church. 

All these side effects of the new tough 
policy in the Kremlin are to be expected, 
But they also should be advertised for what 
they are, more proof of the utter inhuman- 
ity. of the Communist policy, which never 
flinches at any price in flesh and blood for 
an advantage. Those who are saying, overtly 
or covertly, that we should get a fresh start 
in relations with the Reds by drawing a veil 
over the past should remember that this fs 
no solution, only a betrayal. A veil over the 
past is a veil over the essential evil of com- 
munism and a tremendous sacrifice of the 
wrongs suffered by peoples so that the world 
may know the evil of communism. 

The decaying food on the docks in Poland, 
sent by the United States to the h 
Poles, is another vivid proof of the essence of 
communism, 





Crocodile Tears for “Labor Reform” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker; under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Los 
Times of August 21, 1958: 

CrocopiLz TEARS FOR LABOR REFORM 

The crocodile tears being shed over the 
death of the Kennedy-Ives “labor reform 





bill in the closing days of Congress have © 


obscured the real cause for public mourm- 
ing. X : 
Despite the shocking evidence of exploit 
tion and corruption developed by the Me- 
Clellan committee investigations, the Set- 
ate failed to produce really adequate 
lation to protect labor union m 
What the House finally rejected was @ Wa 
tered-down political compromise that really 
pleased no one. as 
The disappointment of President Eisel: 
hower was evident yesterday when he > 
jo Kennedy-Ives bill did not meet the Na- 
on’s needs because it did not deal pe 
tively with-many of the evils which need 
rectio ; 
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He urged Congress to enact measures be- 
fore adjournment “which will effectively pro- 
teet working men and women of our country. 

some felt that even the minimal safe- 
guards in the weak Senate bill should be 
enacted to provide some protection, cor- 
rect some abuses. This might have been a 
somewhat valid basis for passage of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives proposal if the legislation had not 
aiso included some obvious election year 
concessions to union leaders in the form of 
jong-sought Taft-Hartley Act changes. 

New laws should be passed to correct man- 
agement as well as union abuses if needed. 
But they should be the result of careful 
evaluation of existing statutes not as a sop 
to organized labor. 


The silliest statement of all came from. 


Senator KENNEDY after the House voted down 
his bill. Spurred apparently by pride of au- 
thorship. Kennepy said that only Jimmy 
Hoffa can rejoice at his continued good luck. 

What actually must have made the 
Teamster Union boss rejoice were the politi- 
cal:maneuverings that weakened what the 
public expected in the way of reform legis- 
lation. 

Asincere Congress would have passed laws 
that went beyond the unlamented Kennedy- 
Ives bill and provided secret ballots and 
other procedures for union members for real 
protection. It would have reexamined the 
Taft-Hartley Act for weaknesses but not just 
to placate union leadership. 

And it could have stopped Hoffa from re- 
joicing by enacting antitrust legislation that 
curbed monopoly abuse by big labor just as 
big business is now restricted. Half a loaf 
was not enough, 





A Former Chairman Interviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had numerous talks with John R. Mur- 
dock, former Congressman from Arizona, 
and former chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
He has mentioned many times his con- 
tinued interest in western reclamation. 
He speaks of Murdock’s Arizona water 
Plan and his—Murdock’s—Little Colo- 
rado River project as though he has 
thought out and written detailed studies 
Such as these titles indicate. Knowing 
his keen interest in such matters our as- 
sociation on this great committee, and 
looking ahead to my responsibility with 

is same committee, I sought some an- 
Swers from him. It is late in this session 
but I want to put my former chairman 
on record, hence this method of dialog. 
Tam asking the questions and Chairman 
Murdock is giving the answers: 

Question, You have frequently spoken of 


your proposal (Murdock’s), Little Colorado 
River project. What is it? 
} Answer. It is my plan to make available 
use in that drainage area several times the 
volume of water falling on that watershed 
ta has thus far been used. 
estion. Is that Murdock’ 

Plan for Arizona? ~ fata ean 

Answer. It is a part, and only a part, of my 


Plan suggested ’ 
Water supply, Be for Arizona’s future 
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Question. Has your total plan, or any part 
of it, been written or published? I know you 
have discussed phases of it informally with 
me. -. 

Answer. No. It has not been published to 
any extent. Only 4 books of basic research 
by 37 topnotch scientists of the country by 
my authority, and that of Chairman MILLER 
in 1952 and 1953, as committee prints. They 
underlie but.do not fully reveal my con- 
sidered water plan for Arizona. 

Question. Is your plan, which you call 
Murdock’s Little Colorado plan the same, 
or about the same, as your Arizona’s water 
plan? 

Answer. No; it is only a part, a small 
fractional part, of my total Arizona water 
plan. 

Question. Although we have talked it 
over some, I am not clear as to your views 
on these two ideas. Have they been pub- 
lished? 

Answer. No. I have what might be called 
a book in manuscript form but not pub- 
lished. 

Question. Why not? If you have found 
some fruitful ideas, especially for Arizona, 
why not publish them? . 

Answer. I appreciate that question. It 
presupposes I have some “fruitful ideas”. 
I believe I have, and I have no natural un- 
willingness to express them. However, you 
probably remember that on 18th of April, 
1951, while hearing witnesses on an Arizona 
water bill—and against my vehement pro- 
tests—our committee voted to close those 
hearings, thus throwing the matter into liti- 
gation. That vote forcing it into the Su- 
preme Court, together with my defeat for 
relection in 1952, rather effectively closed 
my mouth for the past 8 years. 

Question. The fact that Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are in litigation over the Colorado 
River does not prevent your expressing views, 
does it? 

Answer. In a way it does. As chairman 
of this important House Committee I then 
had influence and used it. But now I am 
merely a “man on the street.” My views 
while a Member of Congress for 16 years were 
fully expressed on this subject in hundreds 
of thousands of spoken and written words. 
These words are now down in imperishable 
print in the Recorp. But today if I expressed 
a word that might seem to differ with what 
I said then, such would be magnified and 
distorted by lawyers while this expensive 
and interminable trial drags on. 

Question. Have any of your views on the 
subject changed since your big fight of 8 
years ago? 

Answer. Well, of all the many thousands 
of words I have placed in the Recorp there 
is not one I would swallow. However, I did 
lack information at times. After 8 years 
of private study following years of official 
study I feel I have now more information 
as a basis. My Little Colorado River pro- 
posal is almost entirely new. It is true 
that my bill 7 years ago provided for the 
Coconino Dam as a silt control dam. That 
was one feature to which no Californian ob- 
jected. I might add that this Little Colo- 
rado plan of mine seems somewhat less in- 
volved in the Arizona versus California con- 
troversy. 


Question. What, briefly, is your Little 
Colorado River proposal? 

Answer. As an engineering construction it 
is to seal off the Little Colorado River con- 
tribution of water, sand, silt, and total flow 
from the main Colorado River for an indefi- 
nite future—except, of course, those un- 
controllable big floods which come once or 
twice in a generation. Big floods will come 
every few years and overflow the highest 
dams and fill any number of reservoirs, of 
which a half dozen may eventually be needed 
in the lower 60 miles of this tributary. 
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Question. That sounds very much like try- 
ing to plug up this canyon tributary at its 
mouth and keep all its contribution in Ari- 
zona for Arizona. Is that it? 

Answer. That is exactly it. No words of 
mine could better explain the general phy- 
sical effects and purpose of it. 

Question. It would take a lot of time to 
ask the questions uppermost in my mind, 
such as: Is your proposed Little Colorado 
plan physically possible? Is it economically 
feasible? Is it legally permissible? And 
what does the law of the river say on the last 
point? 

Answer. Naturally I say yes to the first 
questions. As to the last the basic part of 
the law of the river (the Colorado River 
Compact of 1922) makes no reference by 
name to any'river or particular State of the 
Colorado Basin. The congressional enact- 
ment (Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928) 
does not assign the Little Colorado tribu- 
tary exclusively to Arizona, as I feel it did 
intend to assign the Gila River to Arizona. 
However, both are almost exclusively Arizona 
rivers. Water lawyers from southern Cali- 
fornia point out that the compact of 1922 
includes all tributaries, and they have so 
stressed and emphasized Colorado River sys- 
tem water as to include every drop of mois- 
ture on or in the whole watershed. Califor- 
nia water lawyers, of course, will contend 
that their clients have a claim on the waters 
of this tributary watershed. 

Question. From your experience do you 
think they will ever consent to Arizona’s 
monopolizing it? 

Answer. They might when they get their 
eyes open. When it is computed accurately 
how much power, or how little power, the 
water from the Little Colorado watershed now 
produces and it is shown how much damage 
is done by sand and silt to the huge invest- 
ments down there, they might say to Ari- 
zona “Plug it up in your Coconino Canyons 
and keep it all forever.” It is conceivable 
that a man dying from thirst on the desert 
would reflect and reject a cup of water if 
he knew it contained poison. 

Question. Are we to understand that by 
some such development as in your plan you 
believe many times the volume of useful 
water can be had from that watershed over 
what has been had? 

Answer. I do believe it. And that is the 
desired purpose of my plan. 

Question. Is your Little Colorado plan ex- 
clusively for the benefit of Navaho and Hopi 
Indians? 

Answer. No, not exclusively for Navaho 
and Hopi Indians. I would expect this plan 
to utilize the 50,000 acre-feet anually of com- 
pact main stream water let down at Lee 
Ferry to help stabilize the fluctuating natu- 
ral supply in the “pipeline.” I would divert 
some water from this pipeline to the Verde 
River for Greater Phoenix and central Ari- 
zona on an exchange of water principle. 

Question, This sounds like a costly and 
fantastic scheme to me. How would it com- 
pare in cost to the central Arizona project? 

Answer. In my judgment it would cost 
less than the Reclamation Bureau's estimate 
of the central Arizona project. 

Question. Have you written anything on 
your Little Colorado River plan explaining it 
more in detail and stating its purpose? 

Answer. I will hand you herewith three 
manuscripts, one entitled “An Alternate 
Murdock Pian for Furnishing Water to the 
Western Portion of the Navaho Indian Res- 
servation”; the other entitled “Greater 
Phoenix Must Tap the Highlands,” and 
“Murdock’s Little Colorado Project -Ex- 
plained.” These discuss more fully two 
phases of my water plan for Arizona through 
a long future. 

Question. What would you like for me to 
do with these? 
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Answer. Whatever you think they merit, 
but date and mark them for your files. I 
would not extend them now in the Recorp. 
You will probably be chairman of this great 
committee in the 86th Congress as I was in 
the 82d Congress. Arizona needs legisla- 
tion and many proposals will come before 
you. I submit these for study by any in- 
terested persons—for approval, rejection or 
modification according to their merits. I 
do not wish to commit you. 

I appreciate your interest in my thinking 
on this important matter and thank you 
for all past favors. I know the ties of in- 


terest of our two great neighboring States™ 


and value their cooperation on such vital 
questions. I wish you well. 





Country Mouse Writes City Mouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, so 
often people take actions which are sim- 
ply based on their lack of understanding 
or knowledge of the consequences of 
these actions. The interests of the con- 
sumer and the family farmer are the 
same, yet consumers and city people gen- 
erally do not fully realize this. 

There has come to my attention an ex- 
change of correspondence between city 
Pete and his country cousin. This ex- 
change is an excellent description in city 
language of what’s happening to the 
farmer in present circumstances. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this cor- 
respondence, written by Ralph J. McGin- 
nis and Aron M. Mathieu which appeared 
in the summer issue of the Farm Quar- 
terly: 

LETTER From a CrTy Mouse 

Dear Joe: I had lunch today with Brother 
Milt who tells me that you have sold old 
Nellie for dog meat. Frankly, Joe, I am 
shocked. I loved that old mare. You re- 
member how you and Milt and I, when we 
were kids visiting you on the farm, used to 
climb on Nellie and ride all day long. Milt 
said you got a measly $20 for her. You're a 
farmer, Joe, and you'll never be anything else. 
Your grab for the almighty dollar, Joe, puts 
you right along with the rest of the farmers 
in the country. 

Joe, I've thought about this a long time, 
and, to me, your selling Nellie triggered it. 
You've always got your hand out for the tax- 
payer’s money, you’re always crying about 
prices, and you're always peddling your votes 
to politicians for subsidies and loans and 
laws that in the end means we people in the 
city have to prop you up because you don’t 
know how to make a go without us. Your 
farm ‘is too small to make you a decent living, 
no matter how much the Government hands 
out to you. You're not a businessman. If 
I'd run my business like you run your 200 
acres I’d go broke. I hope you'll forgive me 
for being so plain spoken, and I’m sure you 
know it’s nothing personal—except I just 
can't understand why you sold old Nellie. 

Cordially yours, 
Cousin PETE. 


A FARMER ANSWERS HIS CrITICs 


Dear Pete: I have your blunt letter about 
old Nellie and other matters and I’m glad 
you wrote it. You seem to have covered 
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everything you city slickers know about 
farmers and farming, and I’m glad to have 
an opening to tell you a few plain facts. The 
biggest mistake you make is that a man 
living on a farm can’t have intelligence or 
business ability, or sensitivity. 

You and I attended the same university. 
We pray to the same God. Like you, I bleed 
when I’m scratched; when I hear the tall 
corn rustle in the quiet of early dawn I am 
exalted, and when the leaves curl and turn 
brown in a late summer drouth, I feel like a 
father whose son has gone. I liked old Nellie, 
but I’ve had a lot of Nellies in my time and 
she was just another head of livestock to 


*me—like the hogs I sold in the spring and 


the broilers we crated for market yesterday. 

Livestock, grain and pasture make the 
farmer, and too much of one with too little 
of the other unmake him. You can’t hold 
livestock for sentimental reasons; besides, 
Nellie was too old to enjoy life with the 
heaves. 

Fifty ‘years ago, Pete, farmers were self- 
sufficient, they got most of their living right 
off the land. Do you remember how grand- 
father lived, right here on this same farm? 
He had a kitchen garden where he grew most 
of the food he ate, day by day, the year 
‘round. He butchered his own meat, raised 
his own fruit. There was a keg of kraut in 
the cellar, a smokehouse of hams and bacon, 
a great bin of potatoes and\apples. The shed 
was full of firewood cut on the place. When 
he wanted to go to town he hitched up a 
horse he raised himself and fed with oats 
and hay from his own fields. He bartered a 
good deal—grandmother always took care of 
the bill at the crossroads store with her eggs 
and chickens. But neither your wife nor my 
wife would put up with corn shuck mat- 
tresses, or yanking a tooth with a pair of tool- 
box pliers. 

It isn’t that way any more. When grand- 
father bought our farm he paid $3,000 for it 
and it took him 20 years to pay out. Right 
here now I have $4,000 invested just in a crop 
dryer. My car cost me as much as grand- 
father paid for the farm and I've got to re- 
new it every 3 or 4 years. If you don’t think 
I’m a businessman, where do you think that 
money comes from? I have to gross $400 a 
week or dip into savings. 

The horses are gone, too. From 1 year end 
to the next they didn’t cost grandfather a 
cent. He raised them here on the farm and 
fed them his own home-grown feed. The 
tractor which replaced them cost me $2,000. 

Grandfather had at most $500 invested 
in tools; I have $20,000 in machinery, none 
of which will movezan inch without gasoline. 
Grandfather ,paid his hands $15 a month 
and keep; today you can’t get a good one— 
the poor ones cost you a dollar an hour. 

We can’t raise penicillin here on the farm, 
nor a radio, nor a refrigerator; we don’t 
have the time for a kitchen gardeh because 
it costs more in time to raise it than I get 
out of the same time handling more live- 
stock. 

Grandfather got 50 cents a bushel for his 
corn. I get twice that, but I pay 15 times 
what he did for labor, 8 times what he did 
for machinery, 5 times what he did for a 
suit of clothes. Our prices haven’t gone up 
with our costs. 

In spring, the farmer plants and if the 
weather is good, he has a crop. If the 
weather is good all around the world, the 
prices drop for what he has to sell. Unlike 
the manufacturer, he can’t cut back produc- 
tion and save money, because his gross is 
so low—$400 a week is four times the 
average—that he saves practically nothing 
by plowing ten acres less or buying one less 
bag of seed. 

A manufacturer with a gross of a million 
a month can lay off the works and coast 
along on his back inventory. A farmer has 
no one to lay off but himself and if he sells 
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his livestock to wait for a price rise he'll hays 
a zero income for anywhere from six months 
to three years. 

As you say, during that time he can 
always work his kitchen garden. 

It appears to the farmer that labor, in. 
dustry, and business are organized 
him. He pays what they ask for mac 
takes what they offer for his crops and live. 
stock. Against the exponents of collectiye 
action, he is having a harder and harder 
time. The union man has an international} 
representative who spéaks up for him—“Wwe 
want 10 paid holidays a year,” they say, 
“We want our birthday off, with pay. We 
want time and a half for overtime. We 
want double time for Sunday. We want 
the same pay for 744 hours that we got for 
8. We want a pension. We want company 
paid insurance.”’ 

Which of these benefits does the farmer 
receive? 

None. 

Instead, the government steps in for him, 
They hold up the price of corn so it sells 
for $1.20 instead of 90 cents; they hold up 
the price of milk so the farmer gets 4 cents 
a pint instead of 3%4 cents. They pay the 
farmer, who has always planted 20 acres 
of corn, $250 for a 10-acre field if he turns 
it into grass. Taxpayers pay for this and 
it comes to about $10 a@ year each. How 
much do we taxpayers pay a year in higher 
prices so that labor gets all the benefits 
mentioned above? About $300 each, 

I'm for-these benefits for labor. People 

with more leisure have more time to think 
and play and be with their families. But 
we can’t pay out hundreds of dollars per 
person to labor for higher wages by way of 
high cost of manufacturers’ products, and 
then complain that we pay out $10 per per- 
son to the farmer. We farmers are people, 
too. 
We work without overtime pay, without 
pensions, hospital care, company paid in- 
surance, without any minimum wage, We 
work twice your’ workweek, and those of 
us who own our own farms have the risk 
every small businessman knows, plus the 
question mark of the weather. 

The farmer doesn’t like the word “subsidy” 
but he knows he must accept it, as you do, 
in one way or another. Every gas and elec- 
tric company has a subsidy because they are, 
guaranteed the right to increase rates until 
they make 6 percent profit. 

Every airline gets a subsidy in mail con- 
tracts and in city planned air fields. Every 
baseball team gets a subsidy from the city 
taxpayers in which it plays ball or it moves 
to another city. 

Every TV station gets a subsidy because 
no other station can infringe on its 
without permission from the FCC. But any 
farmer who wants to can move next to me 
and undersell me. 

Every magazine and newspaper publisher 
gets a subsidy on second class postage rates. 
There’s no subsidy on the freight rates I 
pay. Every working man gets a subsidy from 
the Government who says if he runs out 
of a job we will pay him unemplo 
compensation. When the sun turns my 
land to concrete, I get nothing from anjr 
body. 

Who is building all these roads that cut 
through farms in my State? Private capl+ 
tal? You know where the money comes 
from—Goyvernment subsidy. I suspect the 
contractors like it. 

I see no wrong in’ accepting a crumb of 


‘this subsidy as a farmer. Yet the farmers 


still try to do business on a free en 
basis and that doesn’t make good sense, for 
there is no free enterprise anymore. This 
is the basis for most of the misun 

ing about farmers and the basis for the 
confusion among the farmers themselv@ 


* 
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Free enterprise is what made our country. 
Today, we seem to be what we are from 4 
combination of free enterprise plus Govern- 
ment subsidy. The trouble is that this 
subsidy is a lopsided thing. Some get a lot; 
some get a little. 

Pete, you own stock in a truck company 
and I remember you telling me the railroads 
were through. You said they had borrowed 
so much money in bonds, which they pro- 
ceeded to blow like a drunken sailor, that 
soon they would have to make a fortune 
just to pay interest on their bonds. 

The railroad presidents who made this 
mistake and who caused all this inefficiency 
are mostly dead and gone. But the damage 
lingers on. I have &@ newspaper in front of 
me and the headline is, “ICC Recommends 
United States of America Free Railroads of 
All Taxes.” 

Yep, a subsidy. And you and I pay it. 

Again, Pete, I’m not against it. Maybe we 
have to subsidize the railroads to keep them 
going in case of war, and emergency. All I 
keep saying, Pete, is that when subsidies are 
dished out, the farmer gets less of them and 
works harder personally and takes more risks 
than any other human being in the entire 
American system. 

The farmer's piece of the give-away pie is 
tagged with an actual dollar price in the 
farm bill, It is the only subsidy where the 
taxpayer sees what he pays. That’s why it 
lays itself open to attack as a handout. 

The farmer is bewildered by the myth that 
his subsidy comes only from taxes city folks 
pay. I pay taxes, too, but less of my taxes 
comes back to me; the greater part goes to 
unseen subsidies, to industry and unions. 

Today farming is a business and a science. 
Greater demands are made on the farmer 
to hold his job. From a simple piece of hu- 
man mechanism ‘which planted a_ seed, 
reaped the grain, and ate it, the farmer 
found himself called upon to develop new 
skills. Today he must be a mechanic, a ge- 
neticist, a soil chemist, a horticulturist, and 
above all, a businessman. The successful 
farmer today is the most versatile operator 
in our country. Those who do not grow 
with progress are failing. We lose over 
100,000 farmers a year. The traditional small 
farm is disappearing. The farmer’s reluc- 
tance to organize, to band together for mu- 
tual benefit and protection, is the chief rea- 
son for his financial predicament, not as you 
assume, his lack of technical skill or busi- 
ness acumen. 

This is not an apology nor a defense. This 
is my situation, this is what I am. Even 
though you are a city mouse and I am a 
country mouse, we had common grand- 
parents—we're no different at all in charac- 
ter, wants, personality, or needs. You see 
the tail on the coin; I see its head. But it 
is all the same coin, and that goes for old 
Nellie, too. 

Sincerely yours, , 
Cousin Joe. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. COOPER: ae President, I ask 

consen have printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Aid to Education: 7 


in the Sheboygan (W- 
: eust 18, 1958. is.) Press of Au 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AID TO EDUCATION 
After-a 14-hour session, the Senate passed 


‘a broad Federal aid to education bill de- 


signed to help’ meet the challenge of the 
Soviet Union on the educational front. The 
bill, passed by a vote of 62 to 26, has been 
sent to a conference committee which will 
attempt to settle differences between the bill 


and a measure previously approved by the- 


House. 

One feature of the Senate bill, estimated 
to cost about $1,300,000,000, is the provision 
for the award of about 23,000 college schol- 
arships annually to outstanding students, 
particularly in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. 

The Senate bill would limit individual 
scholarship grants to $250 a year, or a total 
of $1,000 for 4 years of college. But it would 
allow needy winners to borrow an additional 
amount, up to $750 a year, from the Gov- 
ernment. This provision came in the form 
of an amendment by Senator JOHN SHER- 
MAN CoopeER, of Kentucky. 

His amendment provides that winners of 
national defense scholarships, as they would 
be called, would have preference in obtain- 
ing Government loans as authorized by the 
bill. Such loans would be made at 2 percent 
interest, and a borrower who entered the 
teaching profession would be forgiven his 
loan at the rate of one-fifth for each year 
of teaching. 

Senator Cooper argued that the loan pro- 
vision would cut the cost of the program and 
would also have the effect of bringing the 
more serious students into the program. 
Several Senators opposed this provision, 
contending that limiting the amount of 
scholarship awards to $250 a year would de- 
feat the purpose of encouraging students to 
study harder and take tougher courses. 

The question is whether the student who 
borrows funds to enable him to continue his 
education or-the student who sees an oppor- 
tunity to win a sizable scholarship will 
work the harder. The majority of the Sen- 
ate showed by their vote that they accepted 
Senator Cooper’s argument. It is possible 
that the conference committee will make 
further changes. If not, the passage of time 
will determine who was right. 

The importance of giving assistance to 
needy students can hardly be overempha- 
sized in this age of high educational costs 
and great need for scientists. 





Vicuna Coats, Oriental Rugs, Hotel 
Tabs All Present a Question of 
Morality and Propriety in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, besides leg- 
islating and appropriating, this Congress 
has done some investigating. In connec- 
tion with one of the most dramatic of 
these investigations I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
cross section of editorial opinion from 
newspapers throughout the country 
placed in th@\Appendix of the -Recorp 
under unanimous consent agreement. 
The editorials follow: 
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[From the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of 
June 14, 1958] 


A MATTER OF PUBLIC PROPRIETY 


In commenting on the hotel bills that a 
Boston industrialist paid for Sherman Adams 
and his family, the Wall Street Journal put 
the matter succinctly: 

“We have no doubt that he can disprove 
the insinuations that this hospitality from 
an old friend influenced him in any improper 
way. 

“All the same, we can’t help wondering 
what Mr. Adams himself would be saying if 
this incident involved a man who was chief 
White House aid to a President named Tru- 
man.” 

As we observed the other day, a public 
Official in Adams’ position has a special ob- 
ligation to avaid compromising himself in 
such a manner as to incur public distrust or 
bring his office into disrepute. 

In the case of Adams, the obligation was 
doubly onerous because he was serving Pres- 
ident Esenhower, who in 1952 pledged a Gov- 
ernment “as clean as a hound’s tooth” in the 
wake of the Truman administration scandals. 

Public propriety is a matter that goes be- 
yond such obvious violations of the public 
trust as corruption. In the Adams case the 
propriety of his actions involved a question 
of judgment: Should a man in the high posi- 
tion held by Adams accept favors, even from 
an old friend who might have favors to ask 
in return? 

The record, acknowledged by Adams, shows 
that between November 1955 and May of this 
year the Presidential assistant and members 
of his family occasionally occupied a Boston 
hoetl suite, the bills for which were paid by 
Bernard Goldfine. 

Adams says he was under the impression 
that the suite was permanentiy maintained 
by Goldfine, and that he did not know until 
the other day that such was not the case. 
There is no reason whatever to doubt Adams’ 
word on this score. 

But late in 1953 Goldfine asked Adams 
to obtain some information about a Federal 
Trade Commission case against the Boston 
industrialist, a request that Adams com- 
plied with. Again, in the spring of 1955, 
Adams set up an appointment for Goldfine 
to meet with the chairman of the FTC on 
another matter. This also was done at Gold- 
fine’s request. In both instances, Adams 
personally attended to the requests. 

In 1956, when Goldfine complained about 
some actions taken by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in connection with a 
real estate firm controlled by him, Adams 
made some inquiries through the President's 
counsel to find out what it was all about. 

In explaining his role in these cases, 
Adams emphasizes that he never asked for 
favored treatment for. Goldfine. He also 
stresses that in the case of the SEC, the 
President’s counsel did not disclose that he 
was seeking information for Adams. 

In full justice to Adams, nothing in the 
record indicates that his intervention helped 
Goldfine escape his obligations under the 
law. But nobody can say, for that matter, 
how Goldfine might have fared without help 
from Adams. 

The plain truth is that when the White 
House interests itself for any reason in a 
case before a Federal agency, the agency is 
bound to give it more attention and care 
than it would otherwise receive. And even 
though Adams was not identified with the 
inquiries in the SEC case, the fact that they 
were made by the President’s- counsel carried 
just as much of a White House imprint as if 
Adams had himself acted. 

What the record shows is that Adams 
accepted free lodging from Goldfine after 
having done him two favors in connection 
with the FTC, and continued to accept Gold- 
fine’s hospitality after the SEC case. 
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In all propriety, Adams should not have 
accepted any favors from Goldfine. If he 
wanted to continue his friendship with Gold- 
fine, good judgment would have dictated 
that Adams insist on paying his own way. 
On those terms, the friendship would not 
have invited the suspicion that is now at- 
tached to it and that will not be dispelled 
by President Eisenhower's declaration of 
complete faith in Adams. 

As the Wall Street Journal implied, there 
cannot be a double standard of public pro- 
priety—one for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and another for the Truman adminis- 


tration. 





[From the Nashville Tennessean of July 8, 
1958} 


IKE, STALLING FOR ADAMS, IGNORES THAT 1956 
PLEDGE 

Remember way back when Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as a candidate and as a cru- 
sading President, set up certain standards of 
ethical behavior and made definite promises 
to the people concerning them? 

Political aspirations, we are reminded, are 
often paved with good intentions. It is 
the showdown that counts. 

Concerning the casting out of official of- 
fenders against propriety, candidate Eisen- 
hower pledged that “we won't wait for 
congressional prodding and _ investiga- 
tions * * *. The prodding -will come this 
time from the top.” 

There is no prodding from the top, how- 
ever in the case of buddy Sherman Adams 
who has been treated so generously by Bos- 
ton businessman Bernard Goldfine; instead 
there has been much White House double- 
talk and signs that a helping hand has been 
extended. It is almost as if Mr. Eisenhower 
is stalling for time in the hope that some- 
thing will turn up to make unnecessary the 
departure of the individual he so greatly 
needs. 

Reviewing the record, it is found that this 
has been the Eisenhower formula all along. 
The list of those forced out of Government 
for ethical violations is long, and so is the 
number of them who went away with a nice 
letter from Ike—a letter which talks about 
fine public service and covers up the fact 
that wrongs against the public have been 
done. 

In his early years as President, Mr. Eisen- 
hower was especially vocal about what would 
happen to any member of the White House 
whose record should fall short of hound’s- 
tooth standards. 

It was in a news conference of May 4, 1956, 
that he went all out on this subject by say- 
ing: 

“If anyone ever comes to any part of this 
Government and claiming some privileges 
for even to as low as an introduction to an 
Official he wants to meet on the basis that 
he is part of my family or friends, that has 
any connection with the White House, he is 
to be thrown out instantly. * * * I can’t be- 
lieve that anybody on my staff would ever 
be guilty of an indiscretion. But if ever 
anything came to my attention of that kind, 
that individual would be gone.” 

Some of this is a little hard to make out 
but the basic conclusion is plain: President 
Eisenhower would countenance no indiscre- 
tions by his staff and would spare no one if 
such were brought to his attention. And 
nobody in Washington, including Mr. Sher- 
man Adams, denies that the No. 2 man has 
been imprudent, to use his own words, and 
indiscreet. Some go further than that. 

Not if the President can help it, however, 
is Mr. Adams going to join the parade of 
those who have passed from the scene under 
a cloud. Among them are former Air Force 
Secretary Harold Talbott, Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Wesley Roberts (he got a 
silver tray from Mr. Eisenhower and other 
GOP bigwigs); Peter Strobel, United States 
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Commissioner of the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice, in a conflict-of-interest case; Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Robert Tripp Rose; Ed- 
mund Mansure, Administrator of the United 
States General Service Administration. 
There are still others. 

None has been fired yet, and prodding 
from above, if any, has been too veiled to be 
recognized. 

We know of no investigation or action 
along these lines that has originated in high 
administration circles; much less the White 
House. 

That firm promise made by the President 
in 1956 turns out to be nothing more than 
talk, and that is one reason why Democratic 
investigating committees can take nothing 
for granted. 

Without help from the White House, the 
case against Mr. Adams is benig laid bare, 
and what happens hereafter will rest largely 
upon an informed public opinion. And it 
looks as if that individual will be gone, and 
soon, despite the reluctance of the one who 
long since has put his great crusade behind. 





{From the Atlanta Constitution of 
June 18, 1958] 


ADAMS AS “CRUSADER” Saw IT DIFFERENTLY 


Sherman Adams has a short memory or 
a convenient one. 

While he has admitted accepting gifts from 
Boston industrialist Bernard Goldfine, he 
denies that he thought this improper or 
that his intercession in behalf of the latter 
with Government agencies influenced them. 

Here, of course, is where the memory 
question shows up. Mr. Adams stanch New 
England politician who helped label the 
Truman administration with scandal and 
corruption during the 1952 campaign, as a 
professional politician surely knows better. 
He made bitter attacks on General Vaughan 
and the deep-freeze and mink-coat episodes 
of alleged influence peddling. 

Now as practiced by Mr. Adams, he sees 
nothing wrong with it. And strangely 
enough, files of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion actions against Mr. Goldfine mysteri- 
ously have been destroyed. So Mr. Adams, 
who vehemently denies before House in- 
vestigators any intent to do wrong, cannot 
be cleared nor can the charges be proved. 

It comes as a great shock to the country 
that a man who has held such power in the 
Eisenhower administration could become in- 
volved in practices which the administration 
pledged to end in the crusade of 1952. It 
is equally shocking that the President him- 
self sees nothing improper with Adams’ rela- 
tions with Goldfine. He thus invites all 
members of the official family to follow suit. 


The GOP’s wholesale condemnation of the 
Truman administration in 1952 for its of- 
ficial ethics is made to appear a hollow 
mockery. As did Truman, the President 
finds himself forced to defend the man who 
has served as acting president many times 
during his administration. 

While one can feel sympathy for Mr. 
Eisenhower, it is difficult to see how Mr. 
Adams can be useful any longer to the ad- 
ministration and the Eisenhower program. 
Certainly the pressure which the President 
has been able to exert upon Congress 
through “Sherm” will have lost much of its 
force. 


This Adams episode will do nothing for 
national morale nor for the proclaimed 
standards set by the erusaders of 1952. 
Once again we come face to face with the 
lowering of political and moral attitudes 
now touching a man supposedly immune to 
corruption. 

The Republicans must face the conse- 
quences of a situation which helped them 
seize power from the Democrats in 1952. 
And the public’s confidence in the great 
crusade is at its lowest ebb. 





[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 16, 1958] 


ErHics SEEN As ViTaL ISSUE—ADMINIsTRATION 
HELD Victim oF ITs OWN PrRopacannis1, 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


Sherman Adams had 80 successfully pro- 
jected an image of flinty integrity it js 
taking Washington a little while to adjust 
its sights to an old crony parading aroung 
a plush hotel suite in the masculine equiya. 
lent of a chinchilla coat—all on the cuff, 

That something like the Adams affair 
should occur comes as no surprise to the 
discerning. For it has long been evident 
that the Eisenhower administration, initfally 
so expert in propaganda, had succumbed to 
the nemesis of all propagandists. That is, 
it had begun to believe its own siren 
and thus was losing touch with reality. 

Vice President Nrxon’s South American 
trip was a prize example. Now comes Mr. 
Adams adding to the moral confusion of 
these changing times, impeaching the Eisen- 
hower crusade and dealing a body blow to 
his already faltering party. 

Yet the President plays golf and sends the 
hapless White House Press Secretary, James 
C. Hagerty, out to sell to the massed press 
the inherently absurd thesis that because 
the regulatory agencies did not respond to 
the pressures put upon them by Adams to 
help Boston industrialist Bernard Goldfine, 
it follows that Adams is innocent of any 
wrongdoing. » 

The Hagerty argument makes the virtue 
of Adams dependent upon the fortuitous 
circumstance that no member of the regula- 
tory agencies Adams approached had larceny 
in his heart. It is a large assumption often 
disproved in practice. 

Hagerty is not to blame; no other am- 
munition~was handed him and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the President to set the moral 
standards of the administration and think 
through his intellectual dilemmas. 

This one is not hard. For the fact is that 
many of the regulatory agencies have rules 
of conduct for their people under which em- 
ployees found to have been guilty of less 
costly indiscretions than $1,642 hotel bills 
are automaticaily discharged. 

Are the White House standards of ethical 
conduct to be less high than those of the 
agencies whose members it appoints? And 
what will the effect of that be? 

Because those agencies have been so largely 
left to Adams by the President, both in gen- 
eral and in detail, as to policy and personnel, 
the questions are the more compelling. 

They are the meat in the coconut and to 
use a press agent in an attempt to stifle 
them is not just-folly, it is not government. 
The Presidency is injured by the vacuity of 
the Hagerty performance; the American peo- 
ple are not foolish even when they would like 
to be kind. 

What the Republicans who must run for 
Office this fall face is obvious. Right in the 
public view they aré already perspiring 
heavily at the prospect of wearing the Adams 
vicuna coat—fabulously warm coats they are, 
too—through a hard campaign. 


[From the St. Petersburg Times] 
; ALL Woo. AND A YARD WIDE 

Millions of words have been written and 
spoken about the obvious aspects of the 
Adams-Goldfine case. But the lasting mean- 
ing beneath it all has been obscured by the 
passing drama from day to day. 

On the face of it, Adams should not have 
done what he did; he admitted imp’ 
It is apparent that Goldfine used him. 


confidence in the administration has beet - 


lessened and that Adams’ value to the Presi- 


dent has diminished are not wishful pal | 
tisan conclusions. It is legitimate and use 


ful to point out these aspects. 
But these are results, not causes. 
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Into such incidents may be read -the 
cause—a change of values among the public 


generally and in too many individuals specifi- 
cally. Eternal truths have been swapped for 
fleeting fads and fancies. Bigness is chosen 
over greatness. A kind of megalomania has 
seeped into the mores and the important 
thing is not what one can do with his hands 
or his brain, but whom he knows. 

More than a generation ago it was the 
relatively innocuous man who could get it 
for you wholesale, who won friends and in- 
fiienced people, or the fellow behind the 
peep-hole who opened the door to the magical 
words of “Joe sent me.” 

Through the years others have served the 
cravings to associate with what under the 
new values are considered important peo- 
ple—gangsters, unlettered clowns, high- 
toned saloonkeepers, crooners, the influ- 
encers and percentage boys, assorted big 
spenders, and the wealthy. ; 

The really surprising thing in the Adams 
case is that the man generally regarded as 
the epitome of impeccability would have con- 
tinued the relationship after Goldfine was 
accused of mislabeling wool and was ordered 
to desist. Perhaps nowhere else in the world 
would such a person be shunned so quickly 
as one would normally expect him to be in 
New England. 

New England, the very sound of which 
name generates thoughts of integrity, was 
the cradle of the wool industry in America. 
Author George Peck might have had this in 
mind when he penned the familiar “All wool 
and a yard wide,” the reference to honest 
labeling and measuring which became synon- 
ymous with honesty and morality. 

The new heroes have had and will have 
other somewhat surprising followers—unless 
there is some now unforeseen reevaluation 
of the important things in life. Worshipers 
of the wealthy and the materialistic are 
found in all levels of the society; most dan- 
gerously, within our democratic institutions. 

The latter has been demonstrated too often 
in the last few years in instances in which 
the big, the powerful, the wealthy are given 
the most attentive of hearings and most 
generous treatment. The depletion allow- 
ance millionaires, the offshore oilmen, the 
Dixon-Yates deal types and golfing-buddy 
financiers are among the beneficiaries. 

The avalanche of words about the Adams- 
Goldfine case will continue for some time. 
underlay—the sad truth that values now are 
being measured by strange yardsticks. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle of June 
18, 1958] 
Mr. ADAMS AND THE HOTEL Tass 
(By Royce Brier) 

The difference between the theory of free 
Society in America and free society else- 
where, even in Great Britain, is that there 
is no privilege. 

Manifestly, like all theories this one does 
not operate as an absolute. We are all sub- 
ject to human frailty; we have ineradicable 
bias, and we tend to favor our friends and 
to help them when they’ need and deserve 
help. Even Abraham Lincoln was not wholly 
free of such bias. 

' Any man entering public life in America 
eee & rigorous test. He nmiust resist to the 
ost his normal bias, and pursue to the 
tumost his duty to the people. A hundred 
mes a day, called upon for public action, 
must ask himself: Shall I act exclusively 


in the public inte 
littie? rest, or water it down a 


Such a man must reach an understanding 
with himself that public life puts an ethical 
a €n on him more e than the ethics 

Private life. And this pertains, for the 
ban resent discussion, to public men of 
ap to mere grab-bag politicians an 
ing olders, who come under another head- 
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Subject to this prelude, it may be sug- 
gested the American people have been dis- 
appointed in Sherman Adams, assistant to 
the President, perhaps the second most pow- 


erful man in this country: 


Mr. Adams on several occasions has been 
a hotel guest of a Boston industrialist named 
This was disclosed in a congres- 
sional investigating committee and con- 
firmed by Mr. Adams. The total tab men- 
tioned was $2,000, but the amount is not of 


Goldfine. 


primary importance. 


Neither is it important that Mr. Adams 
and Goldfine are old friends, nor pertinent 


that hotel gratuities to public officers were 
admitted in the Truman administration. 

Goldfine has been in negotiating difficul- 
ties with several Federal regulatory agencies. 
It was charged, and Mr. Adams concedes, 
that on three occasions he personally made 
contact with agency officers regarding Gold- 
fine’s troubles. 

Mr. Adams says he did not exert overt in- 
fluence in behalf of Goldfine, and there is 
no reason to doubt his word so far as it 
goes. 

The flaw in Mr. Adam’s position is that 
by the nature of his office, any communica- 
tion or mere inquiry, by Mr. Adams, rela- 
tive to an applicant’s case before an agency, 
is an exertion of influence whether or not 
Mr. Adams urged anything. 

For Mr. Adams partakes of the Presi- 
dential power. He knows it, the. President 
knows it, the people know it, and every 
agency executive knows it. No agency ex- 
ecutive can afford to disregard the Presi- 
dential power when, or however, it mani- 
fests itself. 

Therefore the circle of ethical impropriety 
is complete: Mr. Adams accepts favors from 
a friend; the friend seeks favorable ruling 
from an agency; the agency receives inquiry 
from Mr. Adams regarding the case of his 
friend pending before the agency. 

The details and technicalities involved 
in this circle are not important. The reality 
of the circle is important. It is a question- 
able circle to be introduced into the public 
life of the United States, whatever exemplar 
it may be in human frailty. 





The So-Called States Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF\ THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have today dispatched to Mr. 
Tom J. Hitch, president of the Tennessee 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Tom J. Hircu, 
President, Tennessee Farm Bureau, 
Columbia, Tenn. 

Dear Tom: I thank you for your tejegram 
regarding the so-called States rights bill. 
Though other pending bills could be de- 
scribed by the term “States rights,” I take 
it that you refer to H. R. 3, since it is the 
most publicized of the several States rights 
bills... 

It appears to me basically sound for Con- 
gress to proceed to protect its legislative pre- 
rogatives from undue encroachment by the 
judiciary through court construction of 





‘legislative intent, if general application is 


confined to future legislation. This is par- 
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ticularly true with respect to the doctrine of 
preemption. I am prepared to support the 
substance of H. R. 3 with respect to legisla- 
tion enacted hereafter. This was the recom- 
mendation of the United States Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The retroactive provision of H. R. 3 ap- 
pears unsound. The more this provision 
and its effect were analyzed and debated, the 
more unsoud it appeared, and the less sup- 
port it had in the Senate. I think it would 
be quite unwise and unsettling to pass a 
seemingly simple bill which deals retroac- 
tively with all existing law. 

Evidence has been presented to show, for 
instance, that H. R. 3 would unsettle exist- 
ing. law in such diverse fields as interstafe 
commerce, the marketing of farm products, 
the inspection of food products, drugs and 
chemicals under Federal and State pure food 
and drug laws, and the like. The Attorney 
General of the United States has strongly 
recommended against H. R. 3, stating it 
would raise many legal questions. Other 
eminent authorities have suggested that the 
retroactive provision of this bill, if enacted, 
would create more problems than it would 
settle. 

Yesterday, I voted against recommittal of 
the Bridges bill. This, too, was a so-called 
“States rights” bill. I supported it because 
it dealt specifically and carefully with the 
doctrine of preemption on the question of 
sedition. 

I did not wish fo see this sound measure 
recommitted and killed because an unsound 
amendment to it had been proposed but not 
adopted. With further consideration, it may 
even have been possible to amend the 
amendment into acceptable form. 

I am prepared, as I have said, to support 
@ general rule of construction, such as pro- 
posed by H. R. 3, with respect to future 
legislation, but cannot at this time vote te 
apply it retroactively when the consequences 
are entirely uncertain but surely farreach- 
ing. This would be like leaping backward in 
the dark. 

I appreciate having the benefit of your 
views on this and other subjects. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GORE. 


S. B. (Bess) Owens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to perform my sad duty in advising 
the Congress of the recent passing of my 
good friend and counselor, S. B—Bess— 
Owens of Wellington, Tex. The city of 
Wellington, the county of Collingsworth, 
and indeed all of Texas mourns the 
passing of this great American. 

Few communities ih the world have 
the good fortune of such men as was 
Bess Owens and it is impossible to think 
of Wellington without thinking of him. 
He was a moving factor in the area and 
the surrounding territory and contrib- 
uted so very much to the development 
and progress of that section of the State. 

Bess Owens was a farmer, a native 
Texan, and had lived in Collingsworth 
County some 40 years. His service to all 
persons who came in contact with him 
were many and his lifetime was a won- 
derful example of helpfulness to others. 
Perhaps his greatest professional gift 
was. his interest and service to the life- 
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blood of the area, agriculture, in which 
his vision and perception were excellent. 
The finest gift he possessed, however, 
was the capacity to give of himself for 
others and he exercised it in full meas- 
ure. He was truly an outstanding man 
among outstanding people. His great- 
ness will become more apparent each day 
and his contributions to mankind will 
live forever. His friendship, which was 
my good fortune, will always be one of 
my most cherished treasures. 

I feel sure that all the Members will 
want to join me in tendering deep sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Owens and to the host of 
friends who, with me, mourn his passing. 





Congressman William S. Broomfield Re- 
ports to the People of the 18th District 
of Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, so 
that my constituents and friends in the 
18th District of Michigan will have an 
idea of how I represent them, I am 
pleased to present this report outlining 
my record during the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress which has just concluded. 

During the past 2 years, I have served 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Public Works, which is concerned with 
all proposed legislation dealing with Fed- 
eral civil construction projects in our Na- 
tion and in our possessions abroad. In 
this committee, I am also a member of 
Subcommittees on Buildings and 
Grounds and Rivers and Harbors. 

I maintain two offices to serve my con- 
stituents—one here in Washington and 
the other at 2300 North Woodward Ave- 
nue; Royal Oak, Mich. Another office 
will be established soon when I make my 
annual tour of Oakland County com- 
munities in my mobile congressional 
office. 

BILLS SPONSORED 

During the past 2 years, I have spon- 
sored a number of bills, a great many of 
which—I am happy to say—were en- 
acted into law with only minor varia- 
tions. Among those passed by both 
Houses were measures to: 

Carry out Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations to place our Federal budget 
on an annual accrued basis. This meas- 
ure is expected to save our Federal Govy- 
ernment billions of dollars. 

Provide a “pork free’’ rivers and har- 
bors bill which saved taxpayers more 
than $300 million-through the elimina- 
tion and modification of useless and un- 
authorized Federal projects which had 
not_been found engineeringly sound or 
fiscally productive by. the Corps of Engi- 
neers or the Bureau of the Budget. 

Tighten Federal laws to stop mailing 
of obscene and crime-inciting material. 

Provide funds for the completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, which will 
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create thousands of new jobs and many 
new businesses in Michigan. 

Permit teachers to deduct higher edu- 
cation expenses for tax purposes. (This 
change was approved by Executive de- 
cree after legislation was introduced.) 

Permit the donation of Federal sur- 
plus equipment to volunteer fire depart- 
ments to increase the ability of smaller 
communities to cope with major fires. 

Require humane slaughter of livestock. 

Provide Federal postal and civil pay 
raises to permit Government employees 
to cope with the higher cost of living. 
These raises were long overdue. 

HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Free $2.2 billion additional funds for 
State highway construction programs to 
help complete our new Federal Inter- 
state Highway network in the earliest 
possible time. 

Prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
switchblade knives involved in interstate 
commerce as an aid in combating our 
Nation’s growing crime and juvenile 
delinquency problems. 

During the past 2 years, Oakland 
County (which comprises the 18th dis- 
trict) has grown tremendously. I am 
proud to have had the opportunity of 
helping communities in my district in 
obtaining Federal help to aid them in 
coping with the problems of growth. 

Some of these Federal projects in 
which Oakland County obtained help 
were: 

NEW POST OFFICES 

The largest post office expansion pro-~ 
gram in Oakland County history, with 
18 new post offices and additions either 
completed, under construction, or due 
for construction in the very near future. 
These new post offices and additions are 
in: Birmingham, Clawson, Farmington, 
Hazel Park, Highland, Keego Harbor, 
Lake Orion, Lathrup Village, Madison 
Heights, Pontiac, Oxford, Rochester, 
Southfield, Troy, Union Lake, Walled 
Lake, Waterford and Wixom. 

New facilities totaling $460,000 for the 
Pontiac Airport to increase air safety 
and to expand its operations. 

Urban renewal funds for two communi- 
ties. Pontiac will receive $1,775,000 to 
rehabilitate areas near its downtown dis- 
trict, while Royal Oak Township will be 
rebuilt in its entirety under the urban 
renewal program. . This is the first com- 
munity in the United States which will 
undergo such complete redevelopment. 

Low-cost housing for Royal Oak 
Township residents, with 140 units al- 
ready approved for 100 percent financing 
by the Federal Housing Administration. 

FLOOD -STUDY 

Federal flood study of Oakland County 
and the rest of the Detroit area to help 
in planing future drainage networks. 
This ‘survey will also clear away many 
intercounty legal problems concerning 
drainage networks. It will also meet the 
objections of Macomb County residents 
to the construction of the 12-town 
drain designed to alleviate basement 
flooding in the South Oakland area, as 
well as drainage projects in the Pantiac 
and Avon areas which will drain into 
Lake St. Clair. 
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A new reserve training center fop 
Pontiac, which cost an _ estimated 
$320,000. 

Arranged Library of Congress surplys 
book donations to Oakland County y. 
braries for those communities which 
chose such service. 

Helped obtain planning funds for g 
number of Oakland County communi. 
ties. 

Aided Ferndale in its problem with a 
former antiaircraft site which residents 
intend to use as a city park. 

In addition, a vast number of persona) 
and business problems dealing with 
agencies of the Federal Government 
were settled. 


~ 


DEEDS HISTORY 


Now that the 85th Congress has fin. 
ished and its deeds have become his- 
tory, I think it is well for all of us to 
take a sharp look at its accomplish. 
ments and its failures. 

The actions which have just been 
completed by Congress will have a bear- 
ing upon the way we live our lives, work 
at our jobs, conduct our businesses, and 
educate our children. 

Federal action has its effects upon 
our State governments, our cities and 
villages, our counties, and even upon our 
local school districts. 

The readiness of our Nation to resist 
outside aggression, the ability of the 
United States to conduct our relations 
with our neighbors across the seas and 
the extent of our efforts to contain and 
win the battle against international 
communism in our cold war with the 
Red world all are reflected in the ac-' 
tions of the 85th Congress. 

OUTSTANDING 


There were a number of positive ac- 
complishments, and some of them were 
particularly outstanding. I would like 
to mention a few here. 

One of the most important was 4 
Defense Department reorganization plan 
which will assure our Nation’s Armed 
Forces of maximum readiness if the 
threat of attack occurs. This new law, 
requested by President Eisenhower, pro- 
vides the Defense Department with the 
tools it needs to eliminate complicated 
chains of command and duplication of 
effort. It permits our Armed Forces 0 
react quickly and in force to meet any 
threat to our Nation’s security. In these 
days of hydrogen bombs and ballistic 
missiles, it permits maximum use of 
new weapons and concepts of warfare. 

Extension of reciprocal trade agreé- 
ments will pay handsome dividends # 
all of us in our Nation, particularly # 
those of us in Michigan. The St. Law- 
rence seaway will be completed next” 
spring and open for full-scale business. 
When this occurs, our own home 
will have the opportunity to expand 
industrial and business base to a 


degree. Raw materials for our plants 


will be cheaper because of water trans- 
portation. Our finished products 

cost less abroad because of lower transit 
costs. The seaway will herald the ene 
of putting all of Michigan’s economic 
eggs in the automobile basket. It will 
mean a diversification of industry which 
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will help check our State’s unemploy- 


- ment problems. 


NEW STATE 


Creation of a 49th State—Alaska— 
finally was approved by Congress, This 
yirtually untouched area of vast poten- 
tial natural wealth will now grow at 
a tremendous rate. Alaska is chock- 
full of the raw materials which our in- 
dustrial States need to run their busi- 
nesses. All that has been lacking: in the 
past has been the money to develop 
these resources. Now that statehood is 
assured, investment capital will un- 
doubtedly see that these vast resources 
are made use of in the best interests 
of our Nation. m 

Space exploration will be advanced 
by a bill which provides for the coordi- 
nation of outer space research under a 
single Government agency and places 
control of this exploration largely in 
civilian hands. Also, space agencies 
have been formed in both the House and 
Senate to assure adequate fuhds and 
laws to carry out our programs with 
speed and the least amount of waste 
possible. 

Social security benefits will be in- 
creased by 7 percent. This financially 
sound program is one of the best which 
has ever been passed by Congress. - It 
will help those who have been hit hard- 
est by steadily increasing living costs. 

Gains already accomplished toward 
creating a free, prosperous agricultural 
community will be further increased by 
congressional action taken a short time 
ago. Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
plans on this subject have proved to be 
correct, and our Nation is on the road 
toward less subsidies and more income 
for farmers with plans to reduce our 
vast surpluses of food goods. : 

A Federal airport act will mean more 
funds for airport construction and 
greater safety in air travel in the years 
to come. In preparation for the jet 
transport age, Congress took numerous 
steps to meet the challenge in the field 
of aviation. 

MORE JOBLESS PAY 


Increased unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits.were provided to aid those 
who were out of work through no fault 
of their own. These Bdditional funds 
certainly helped many families, particu- 
larly in Michigan where the . business 
recession started. 

Tax and credit relief for small busi- 
hesses was approved by Congress, while 
the Small Business Administration was 


SOME FAILURES 


Despite the long list of accomplish- 
ments, there were some failures during 
the last session of Congress. The most 
notable of these was the failure to pass 
an effective law to end corruption and 
misuse of power by certain officials in 
Some of our Nation’s strongest labor 


F 


—_ 


Unfortunately, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
could not have done a complete job in 
cleaning up these abuges if it had been 
passed by Congress. I voted for the 
measure even though it did not offer 
enough protection for union members 
from some of their officials, To me, half 
a loaf was better than none at all. 

Congress never had a real opportunity 
to consider an adequate labor law dur- 
ing the past 2 years, despite the pay- 
offs, brutality, and physical violence 
which were brought to light in Senate 
hearings. The’ House Education and 
Labor Committee had no opportunity to 
hold hearings on the Kennedy-Ives bill. 
The matter was brought before the 
House at the tail end of the session un~ 
der suspension of the rules, which lim- 
ited debate on this important measure 
to 40 minutes, banned all amendments, 
and required a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. : 

Still too much power is concentrated 
in our: Federal Government, despite the 
recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower and his advisory committee on 
this subject. Concentration of these 
programs in Washington can only mean 
waste, duplication of effort and, in some 
instances, programs which are not in 
the best interests of the citizens they are 
designed to serve. 

Programs designed too far away from 
their source can only lead to misunder- 
standing of the problems involved, and 
to the creation of a top heavy bureauc- 
racy. Congress must take further steps 
in this direction. 

SELECT VETO 


No select veto power for the Presi- 
dent to eliminate useless projects in 
catch-all omnibus bills has as yet been 
enacted into law. I have sponsored a 
proposed constitutional change to give 
the President this power, and I am cer- 
tain that its enactment into law would 
mean tremendous savings to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. ‘Too often, useless proj- 
ects are stuck in: the middle of other- 
wise valuable Federal plans where they 
cannot be extracted without vetoing the 
entire measure. The President should 
have the power to eliminate the wheat 


- from the chaff. 


No extension of lease-purchase pro- 
visions for new Federal construction 
was passed by Congress this session. 
This measure which I sponsored would 
continue the system which was success- 
ful in building a great many new post 
offices, Federal court houses and other 
structures with the least amount of 
drain on local and Federal pocketbooks. 


“Instead, the majority in Congress has 


returned to the spoils system of direct 
appropriation for Federal construction. 
This antiquated method will increase our 
already tremendous national debt and 
will give no tax relief to local com- 
munities. 

No central scienific clearing house for 
classifying new discoveries and making 
the information available to those who 
can use it has as yet been acted upon by 
Congress. I proposed the creation of a 
National Academy of Science which 
would serve as an information center 
and also a training ground for our most 


talented youth. So far, this matter has 
not been acted upon by a committee of 
either the House or the Senate. 

DISEASE RESEARCH 


Inadequate fund provisions for re- 
search into some of our most serious 
diseases and afflictions must be corrected 
in the future. The same kind of con- 
centration of energy, talent, and facili- 
ties should be made available for medi- 
cal research are provided for some of 
our other Féderal programs. The sav- 
ings in life, manpower, and talent would 
be tremendous and of untold value to 
our Nation. 

The failings of Congress during the 
past session can be correctedein the 
future. It is my hope that such will be 
the case, and I will definitely continue to 
strive toward that goal. The accom- 
plishments of the past Congress are 
many, and in the vast majority of cases, 
they were in the best interests of our 
Nation and its people. 

Some have called the 85th Congress 
the best in years, and I am inclined to 
agree with these people. Our President 
was able to win approval for almost all of 
his programs, with the single notable 
exception of adequate labor legislation. 
At times,it took presidential vetoes to 
put Congress back on the right track. 
At other times, it took the warm light of 
public opinion on issues to bring the ma- 
jority of Members into line. But the end 
results were good, and were a credit to 
our Nation and its people. 

In conclusion, I hope that the people 
of the 18th district feel that I have done 
my duties well here in Congress. It has 
always been my aim to be responsive to 
the wishes of my constituents, to under- 
stand their problems and to propose so- 
lutions which are equitable and in the 
best interests of the Nation. 





Hon. F. Jay Nimtz 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Indiana Republican delegation is 
proud of our junior Congressman, F. Jay 
Nimtz. In the short period of 2 years he 
has shown himself to be of true con- 
gressional material. 

I have watched Jay go about his work 
in this body. He has shown an alertness 
and a determination to follow the dic- 
tates of his constituency and of his own 
conscience in a manner of which we can 
all be proud. 

As this session draws to a close, I want 
to go on record as complimenting the 
people of his district for having sent a 
man like Jay Numrz to the Congress. He 
has served them well. 

Iam certain that, in the years to come, 
he will prove one of the most valuable 
men in this entire body. 
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Gustavus Vasa Fox 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
Alaska has waited patiently for many 
years to become a member of our family 
of States. On July 7, 1958, President 
Eisenhower signed Public Law 85-508 
which permitted Alaska to become the 
49th State of the United States of Amer- 
ica. People throughout the world have 
herealded this act of granting state- 
hood for Alaska as dramatic proof of 
the dynamic characteristics of democ- 
racy in America. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
all the persons who assisted in the pas- 
sage of this legislation. But I think it 
would be a mistake, indeed, if I did not 
call attention to a man who did as much 
as anyone, at least, in laying the 
groundwork for this historic event. 

I refer to Gustavus Vasa Fox, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy during the 
Civil War years, who was born on June 
13, 1821, in Saugus, Mass., which I am 
privileged to represent here in Congress. 
The son of Dr. Jesse and Olivia (Flint) 
Fox, he received his academic training 
at Phillips Academy in Andover, where 
I was pleased to follow in his footsteps. 
He received an appointment to the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, and graduated in 1841. Fox 
served as an officer in the United States 
Navy for the next 15 years. He served 
in the Mediterranean area, and with the 
Coast Guard for a time, and had special 
assignments of commanding the United 
States .mail steamships, Ohio and 
George ‘Law. During the Mexican War, 
Fox was busy transporting troops to 
Vera Cruz. In 1852, Midshipman Fox 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
and in 1856 he resigned his commission 
in favor of entering the business world. 
Shortly after resigning, he married Vir- 
ginia Woodbury, the daughter of Judge 
Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire, and 
became affiliated with the Bay State 
Mills in Lawrence, Mass. 

Immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the Civil War, General Winifield 
Scott was anxious to send provisions and 
relief to Fort Sumter in the Charleston 
Harbor. Montgomery Blair, the Post- 
master General, and a relative of Fox by 
marriage, recommended that Scott con- 
fer with Fox about the matter. Sum- 
moned to Washington in February 1861, 
Fox unveiled his elaborate plan to pro- 
vide Fort Sumter with supplies and 
relief. President Buchanan rejected the 
plan but in March, shortly after his in- 
auguration, President Lincoln authorized 
Fox to initiate his plan which the Pres- 
ident hoped would bring relief to the 
garrison in time. Fox, a volunteer with 
no military status in the United States 
Navy at this particular time, set out 
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from New York on April 9 with an im- 
pressive naval squadron, composed of 
4 battleships, 3 steam tugs, and 
the steamer Baltic which he com- 
manded. He arrived at the Charleston 
Harbor 3 days later, on the morning of 
April 12, and witnessed the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter. His plan, through 
no fault of his own, was turned from 
almost complete success into heartbreak. 
ing defeat. Having been forced to evac- 
uate the garrison, Major Anderson, the 
commanding officer, and 70 men were 
taken on board the Baltic by Fox and 
brought back to New York. President 
Abraham Lincoln, writing personally to 
Fox concerning the failure of his mis- 
sion, commented: 

I most cheerfuly and truly declare that the 
failure of the undertaking has not lowered 
you a particle, while the qualities you de- 
veloped in the effort have greatly heightened 
you in my estimation. 

For a daring and dangerous enterprise of 
a similar character you would today be the 
man of all my acquaintances whom I would 
select. 


In May 1861, Fox was appointed Chief 
Clerk of the Department of the Navy, 
under Secretary Gideon Welles, and a 
few months later, in August, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy when that position was created. 

‘Serving as the right-hand man of 
Secretary Welles, Fox applied much dili- 
gence and exerted all the energy at his 
command to improve the efficiency and 
fighting power of the Navy. For his 
many labors and efforts, Fox has been 
given credit for his contribution to the 
naval strategy which evolved during the 
Civil War. When Fox resigned from the 
Department after the great conflict, Sec- 
retary Welles had the following to say: 

I regre to lose him from the Department, 
where, notwithstanding some peculiarities 
which have caused dissatisfaction with a 
few, he is of almost unvaluable service, and 
he has in him a great amount c7 labor. He 
has a combination of nautical intelligence 
and commonsense such as can hardly be 
found in another, and we have worked to- 
gether with entire harmony, never in a4 
single instance having had a misunderstand- 
ing. I have usaually found his opinions 
sensible and sound. When I have had oc- 
casion to overrule his opinions, he has 
acquiesced with a readiness* and deference 
which won my regard. His place I cannot 
make good in some respects. 


In April 1866, an attempted assassina- 
tion on Czar Alexander II of Russia 
occurred which prompted the adoption 
of a congressional resolution expressing 
the sentiment that the American people 


. were happy that the Czar’s life had been 


spared. President Johnson on this occa- 
sion selected Gustavus. Fox to deliver 
this public expression to the Czar. 

Fox left the United States in May 1866, 
taking passage on a monitor, theMian- 
tonomoh, to demonstrate that this type 
of vessel was a seaworthy carrier. The 
Fox entourage on reaching Russia was 
received with great cordiality by the Czar 
and his court. Many gifts and memo- 
rials commemorating the occasion were 
presented to Fox and the members of his 
party. The mementos given the Ameri- 
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can envoy now form the Fox collection 
in the United States National Museum; 
they were presented to the museum by 
Mrs. Fox. | 

Fox returned to the United States in 
December 1866, after touring Europe, 
and settled in Lowell, Mass., where he 
became an executive with the Middlesex 
Mills. While living in Lowell, he was 
visited in 1871 by the Grand Duke Alexis, 
third son of the Emperor. A few years 
later, Fox became affiliated with the firm 
of R. Mudge, Sawter & Co., in Boston. 
He died shortly thereafter, on October 
29, 1883, in New York City. 

It should be pointed out that in his 
obituary the Boston Evening Transcript 
of October 30, 1883, reported that: 

Captain Fox might have obtained from 
the United States Government an admiral’s 
commission, had he not declined to ask for it, 
but accepted the special mission to Russia as 
the sole reward for his valuable services, 
One result of his visit to Russia was the pur- 
chase of the Territory of Alaska by the United 
States Government. In the negotiations con- 
cerning this purchase Mr. Fox took an active 
interest after his return from Russia, 


Mr. Speaker, it is a great pleasure for 
me to be able to call to the attention of 
my colleagues, the life and characteris- 
tics of a man, who I like to think is typical 
of the district I am privileged to repre- 
sent. 





Anna Ella Carroll Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I insert 
herewith a proclamation issued by the 
Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, under 
date of August 12, proclaiming that Aug- 
ust 29 is to be known as Anna Ella Car- 
roll Day throughout the State of 
Maryland, honoring the date of her birth 
in belated recognition of her services to 
our country in time of stress and inde- 
cision. 

This Maryland lady, daughter of one 
of Maryland’s great governors, prd- 
foundly influenced history. > 

Strange as it may seem for those days 
when women were not expected to have 
a role in public affairs, she was an out- 
standing military strategist. 

Born on August 29, 1815, at Kingston 
Hall, Somerset County, Md., in the dis- 
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Although one of Maryland’s greatest 
citizens, her role in the history of her 
day and contribution to the cause of the 
Union, which she was determined to see 

rved, has never received the general 
recognition which was her just due. 

Although Anna Ella Carroll’s best re- 
membered contribution was the Tennes- 


‘see plan, which turned the tide of the 


Civil War, sie is also well known for her 
work to secure rights for Negroes in 
Maryland and for President Lincoln’s 
reelection. She wielded great influence 
in the northern press and in the political 
councils of Maryland and with her Close 
friend, Governor Hicks, did much to hold 
Maryland in the Union. 

Miss Carroll shattered all of the con- 
yentional taboos which surrounded her 
sex during that period and was a century 
ahead of her social envirenment.. She 
was championed by such noted women 
as Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth. Cady 
Stanton, and many other feminine 
leaders. 

Miss Carroll’s last day ori earth was 
February 18, 1893, the anniversary of the 
fall of Fort Donelson, which success- 
fully marked the launching of the great 
campaign she had originated. She is 
buried in the little cemetery beside Old 
Trinity Church, one of the three oldest 
churches in America, on the banks of 
Church Creek. 

The proclamation follows: 

GoveRNOR’S PROCLAMATION—ANNA ELLA CAR- 
ROLL Day, AuGusT 29, 1958 

August 29 marks the birthday of one of 

Maryland’s greatest women—Anna_ Ella 


, Carroll. 


Sometimes called “the unrecognized mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s Cabinet,” Miss Carroll dis- 
tinguished herself as a profound authority 
on constitutional law, a brilliant political 
organizer, an accomplished intelligence 
agent, an effective writer, and a genius in 
military. strategy. 

Miss Carroll was the daughter of Maryland 
Governor Thomas King Carroll and assumed 
the duties of first lady of the State when she 
was only 14. 

During the Civil War she became an active, 
but unofficial adviser to the War Department. 
Lincoln leaned heavily on her advice. 

Miss Carroll drew up the plans and maps 
used by Lincoln in the Civil War’s decisive 
Tennessee campaign. The success of- the 
plan was evidenced when both Fort McHenry 
and/Fort Donelson were captured by Federal 
troops in a surprise pincer movement. This 
tolled the death knell for the Confederacy. 

Lincoln's Secretary of War, Edwin M. 
Stanton, said “Hers was the greatest course 
in the war * * * she got no pay and did the 
great work that made others famous.” 

Several efforts were made at that time by 
various Members of Congress to have Miss 
Carroll named an honorary major general 
of the Union Armies, However, these at- 
tempts failed. 
sere. with the belief that she should 
a honored and receive the belated recog- 

tion of her services to President Lincoln, I, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Govern , do hereby 
oe be 29, 1958, as Anna Ella 
Carro ou; 

Maryland vy ghout the great State of 
ven under my hand and the great seal 
. the State of Maryland, at the city of An- 
Polis, this 12th day of August 1958. 

5 McKELpin, 
By the Governor, 

CLavupE B. HELLMANN, 
Secretary of State. 
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Activities of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service During the 85th 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE Z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a statement summarizing the activi- 
ties of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service during the 85th Congress, 
including the first and second sessions. 
I realize that some of the bills which 
the committee has acted on are at the 
White House awaiting the President’s 
signature and it is possible that other 
bills may be acted on by the Senate and 
become Public Laws after we adjourn. 
However, I wanted to submit this state- 
ment so that the House Members would 
have an opportunity to review the activ- 
ities of our committee and in order that 
the principal achievements would be 
available for their use during the recess. 

The 85th Congress was the most pro- 
ductive Congress in the history. of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Major 
legislation was considered, reported, and 
enacted into law in all areas subject to 
jurisdiction of the committee; that is, 
postal operations; postal rates, postal 
salaries, classified and other employee 
salaries, civil-service operations, census 
activities, and the Federal archives. 

MAJOR LEGISLATION 


The highlights of the committee work 
in the 85th Congress were the enact- 
ment of first, the most comprehensive 
revision of the postal rate structure in 
history, coupled with a Postal Policy Act 
reaffirming and clarifying legislative 
jurisdiction and policy with respect to 
postal rates and fees; second, a 10-per- 
cent, retroactive, salary increase for 
over 500,000 postal field service employ- 
ees; third, a _10-percent, retroactive, 
salary increase for’ over 1 million em- 
ployees in the classified service, the For- 
eign Service, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, the judicial branch, and the legis- 
lative branch; fourth, a 1Q-percent in- 
crease in the annuities of 245,000 retired 
employees and over 80,000 survivors of 
former employees, coupled with a spesial 
provision granting survivor annuities, for 
the first time, to the several thousand 
surviving widows of former employees 


and annuitants who died before Feb- 


ruary 29, 1948; fifth, the first compre- 
hensive, governmentwide program to im- 
prove the training of Federal personnel; 
sixth, legislation, implementing the 
treaty with the Republic of Panama, pro- 
viding for equal treatment of Panaman- 
ian employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment in respect to compensation, 


. position tenure, training opportunities, 


retirement rights, conditions of employ- 
ment, and other employee benefits; 
seventh, revision, clarification, and mod- 
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ernization of the entire body of the cen- 
sus laws contained in title 13 of the 
United States Code as enacted into pos- 
itive law; and eighth, legislation to re- 
establish an effective program to pro- 
tect the security of the United States 
in respect to the employment of Federal 
personnel, made necessary as a result of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Cole against Young—a decision which 
has rendered the existing security pro- 
gram, established by Public Law 733, 81st 
Congress, largely ineffectual and has 
permitted the restoration to Federal 
positions—with back pay—of. 100 indi- 
viduals previously separated as Commu- 
nists, fellow travelers, or otherwise 
known security risks. 
POSTAL RATE ADJUSTMENTS 

Postal rate adjustments under title IT 
of Public Law 85-426, when fully effec- 
tive, will increase postal revenues by $550 


million annually, thus materially reduc- 


ing the tremendous postal deficit. These 
adjustments maintain the proper rela- 
tionships between the rates applicable to 
first-, second-, and third-class mail mat- 
ter and the various subclassifications of 
mail in such classes. The increase from 
3 to 4 cents in the first-class letter rate 
is the first adjustment in this rate since 
1932. The increase is in accordance 
with the historic policy of the Congress 
that the first-class mail rate shall be 
fixed at a level which will return postal 
revenues to fully compensate for the cost 
of handling such mail, including appro- 
priate consideration of the preferential 
treatment and service accorded such 
mail matter. It is to be noted, also, that 
the 4-cent first-class letter rate, com- 
pared to the new 3-cent individual piece 
rate for third-class mail matter, main- 
tains the existing differential between 
the postal rates on such mail matter. 
POSTAL POLICY ACT OF 1958 


The Postal Policy Act of 1958—title I, 
Public Law 85-426—reaffirms the con- 
gressional function, under the Constitu- 
tion, of forming postal policy and sets 
forth a declaration of such policy direct- 
ed toward providing a more stable basis 
for the postal-rate structure and the im- 
provement of postal service. The dec- 
laration prescribes general principles, 
standards, and related requirements to 
carry out the policy. With respect to 
postal rates and revenues, the policy pro- 
vides that the total loss on mail carried 
free or at reduced rates represents pub- 
lic service to be paid for from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury and author- 
izes appropriations to reimburse the pos- 
tal service for losses on such service. 
These services and the losses for ‘which 
appropriations are authorized are spelled 
out. 

POSTAL EMPLOYEES SALARY INCREASE 


Postal field service employees in all 
levels were granted a permanent 712 
percent salary increase by Public Law 
85-426. Those in levels 1 through 6 were 
granted an additional 2% percent in- 
crease, and those in level 7 were granted 
an additional 142 percent increase, to be 
effective for 3 years. Comparable in- 
creases were granted rural carriers and 
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fourth-class postmasters. All increases 
were retroactive for approximately 5% 
months. The 2'4 percent temporary in- 
crease was extended through all levels by 
Public Law 85-462. 

CLASSIFIED AND RELATED SALARY INCREASES 


Public Law 85-462 grants a 10-percent 
retroactive salary increase to 1,021,072 
employees in the classified service, the 
Foreign Service, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, the judicial branch, and the legisla- 
tive branch. Total annual value of the 
increase is $542 million. The effect of 
this legislation is to grant salary in- 
creases to classified and other annual- 
rate salaried employees of the Federal 
Government substantially equal to the 
increases granted postal field service em- 
Pployees by Public Law 85-426. These in- 
creases bring Federal employees’ salaries 
abreast of the continued rise in costs of 
living and will constitute a valuable aid 
to management in the recruitment and 
retention of qualified personnel needed 
for the conduct of critical defense and 
other essential Government programs. 

RETIREMENT ANNUITY INCREASES 


Public Law 85-465 further liberalizes 
annuities of former Federal employees 
who retired prior to October 1, 1956. 
Each annuity is increased by 10 percent 
but not more than $500. Each survivor 
annuity is increased by 10 percent but not 
more than~-$250 per annum. Survivor 
annuities are provided, for the first time, 
for the widows or widowers of former 
employees or retired employees who died 
before February 29, 1948, with a maxi- 
mum of $750, thus placing these survivors 
on a basis substantially equal to survivors 
of former employees or annuitants who 
died on or after February 29, 1948. The 
increases will end June 30, 1960, unless 
appropriations to cover the cost are made 
in succeeding years. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Public Law 85-507, the Government 
Employees’ Training Act, represents an 
important. milestone in the promotion of 
efficiency and economy in the operation 
of the Government. It contains a dec- 
laration of congressional policy empha- 
sizing the need for improved training of 
Federal employees in order that they 
may perform their official duties with the 
greatest possible effectiveness. It pro- 
vides a comprehensive, governmentwide 
program for the training of Federal per- 
sonnel both within and outside the Gov- 
ernment. Overall responsibility for ad- 
ministration and guidance of the pro- 
gram, and for the operation of all de- 
partments and agencies thereunder, is 
imposed on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, subject to the supervision and con- 
trol of the President. Necessary stand- 
ards and related requirements to be 
observed in the conduct of the training 
program are set forth in the law, cou- 
pled with authorization for presidential 
and Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions needed to implement the legislative 
Policy. 

STRENGTHENED PERSONNEL POLICY IN THE 

CANAL ZONE 


Public Law 85-550 implements a mem- 
orandum of understandings attached to 
the treaty of January 25, 1955, between 
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the Governments of the United States 
and the Republic of -Panama. The 
memorandum contained certain general 
agreements relating to Panamanian per- 
sonnel employed by the United States 
which required legislative implementa- 
tion. Public Law 85-550 provides such 
implementation. It proscribes discrim- 
ination against Panamanian citizens 
employed by the United States in respect 
to_salary and wage scales, conditions of 
employment, opportunities for* training 
and promotion, a merit system com- 
parable with the civil-service merit sys- 
tem, retirement benefits, appeals proce- 
dures to protect employment rights, and 
other benefits. The operation of the 
program will be in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the President of 
the United States. 
CLARIFICATION OF CENSUS LAWS 


Public Law 85-207 will contribute to 
efficiency and economy in all census ac- 
tivities by simplifying and clarifying the 
existing census law, correcting incon- 
sistencies and omissions therein, and 
providing for the conduct of census ac- 
tivities on a uniform, modern, and prac- 
ticable basis. This legislation is based 
on recent experience and the need for 
the collection of more complete, ac- 
curate, and useful census data in the 
1960 census and Iater censuses than 
would have been possible under existing 
law. The inconsistencies, omissions, and 
loose ends in census laws enacted in 
past years became apparent when title 
13 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Census,” was enacted into positive law 
by Public Law 740, 83d Congress. Basic 
census authority is not extended, no new 
program is authorized, and no existing 
program is eliminated. Improved, mod- 
ern procedures will be provided to fa- 
cilitate essential census activities, with 
overall economies and improved census 
results. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 

S. 1411, as reported by the committee 
and passed by an overwhelming vote 
of the House of Representatives, will re- 


.establish an effective security program 


with respéct to all civilian officers and 
employees of the Government, which 
was rendered largely ineffectual by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Cole 
against Young. As a result of this de- 
cision, there is no adequate provision of 
law authoriaing prompt separation of 
employees who are found to be disloyal 
or security risks if they are employed in 
many departments and agencies. As 
pointed out in the committee report cn 
this legislation, more than 100 such in- 
dividuals, previously separated under 
Public Law 733, 81st Congress, were re- 
stored to the public payroll and received 
back pay for the period of their separa- 
tion. One hundred of such individuals 
still are on the Federal payroll. _ The 
committee bill authorizes the head of 
each department and agency to suspend 
or separate any employee with respect 
to-whom he develops sufficient evidence 
that there is doubt of loyalty or that the 
individual’s continued employment will 
adversely affect the national security, 
Each position in the Federal Govern- 
ment is defined as a position affecting 
the national security. The department 


~ 
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or agency head, in his discretion, need 
not suspend an employee under this 


legislation until a hearing is granted, jg - 


such procedure is deemed co 

with the national interest. The bill also 
stipulates that any proposed suspension 
or separation for other than reasons of 
loyalty or danger to the national security 
Shall be subject to procedural require. 
ments of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 
1912 or the Veterans’ Preference Act of 


1944, whichever is applicable. Any em. - 


ployee suspended or separated as a loy. 
alty or security risk is granted an appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission, and the 
decision of the commission on the truth 
of the charges is final and conclusive’ 
The amendments made to Public Law 
733 by this act will be effective only 
through June 30, 1959. 
COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The full Committee on Post Office and 
Civii Service held 49 days of hearings, in- 
cluding 21 days of hearings on postal 
rate adjustments and postal policy, 20 
days of hearings on postal and other 
Federal employees pay, 4 days of hear- 
ings on the Federal employees security 
program, and 4 days of hearings on the 
subjects of Federal employees’ training, 
discontinuance of the Postal Savings 
System, reimbursement of postal losses 
on public service items, and retirement 
and clerical assistants for former Presi- 
dents. The committee considered some 
151 bills during these hearings. 

Legislative subcommittees, appointed 
to consider specific legislation, conducted 
a total of 59 days of hearings on some 
220 pending bills, including 4 days of 
hearings on retirement annuity increases 
and 2 days of hearings on legislation to 
provide for a Federal employees’ train- 
ing program. The Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization conducted 25 days 
of hearings in carrying out its program 
of elimination of duplication and over- 


lapping of functions, nonessential jobs, 


and unjustified increases in high-sala- 
ried positions, directed toward reducing 
the overall total of Federal positions to 
‘the minimum number required in‘de- 
fense and other essential programs. 

STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS, AND SPECIAL REPORTS 


Major studies and investigations of 
matters in the committee jurisdiction 
were conducted, in accordance with @ 
continuing committee policy, by the 
committee and by special subcommittees 
appointed at the committee’s organiza- 
tion meeting to consider matters arising 
in the three major areas of co 
jurisdiction—that is, postal operations, 
manpower utilization in the 
Government, and the Federal civil serv- 
ice. It is to be noted that the ma 
program of the Subcommittee on the 
Federal Civil Service, relating to the 
strengthening of personnel administra- 
tion in the overseas programs of the 
Government, carried over from the 84th 
Congress. Legislation to implement the 
subcommittee recommendations was in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress. Such 


recommendations would be placed in ef- - 
fect by H. R. 3527, to provide and adjust 


certain allowances, expenses, and 
fringe employment benefits for certain 


ot 


Government employees stationed ovel- — 
seas. H.R. 6141, to provide health and 
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medical services for civilian employees in 
Government service overseas and their 

dents, and H. R. 12225, to govern 
the salaries and personnel practices for 
teachers, certain school officers, and 
other employees of the dependents’ 
schools of the Department of Defense in 
foreign countries. H. R. 3527 and H. R. 
g141 were considered by the committee 
put final action thereon was deferred for 
further study in view of the lapse of time 
and the complexity and breadth of the 
legislation. H. R. 12225, based on an 
official request of the Department of De- 
fense is under active consideration by a 
legislative subcommittee, which held 
hearings but deferred final action pend- 
ing the development of additional infor- 
mation and evidence which has been re- 
quested from the departments and agen- 
cies concerned. 

SPECIAL STUDIES 


Under authority of House Resolution 
139 and in accordance with the direct in- 
structions of the chairman of the full 
committee, the staff made a number of 
special surveys involving personnel ad- 
ministration and manpower utilization 
ina number of military installations and 
major commands. These surveys were in 
the nature of management engineering 
studies covering all phases of organiza- 
tion and administration. 

AIR FORCE 


In November of the 2d session of the 
84th Congress, surveys of personnel ad- 
ministration and manpower utilization 
were made in subordinate commands. of 
the Army and Air Force. The situations 
in the subordinate commands indicated 
that the large portion of their difficul- 
ties and the problems arose from orders 
and instructions issued from command 
headquarters. As a matter of followup 
on these surveys of the 84th Congress, 
members of the committee staff surveyed 
the headquarters office of the Strategic 
Air Command, Offutt Air Force Base, 
Nebr., the headquarters office of the Air 
Defense Command, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and the headquarters office of the 
- —— Command, Wright-Patter- 

n orce Base, Ohio, in A and 
May of 1957. - 

It was found that recommendations 
and suggestions made as a result of the 


| Surveys conducted in the 84th Con- 


gress had been adopted by these major 
commands and that considerable prog- 
ress had been made toward straighten- 
ing out and improving both the adminis- 
tration of their civilian personnel and 
the utilization of both military and civil- 
On these visits the committee staff 
worked with the commanding officers 
and their staff in an effort to bring 
about full coordination throughout the 
oe of command and an improvement 
The sministration and staffing problems. 
€ recommendations and suggestions 


oe and their deputies. No formal- 
pared’ 08 these surveys was pre- 


As. followup of these visits to the ma- 
Jor commands, the staff again visited the 
headquarters office of the Strategic Air 
Command at Offutt Air Force Base in 
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December 1957. On this visit a survey of 
activities resulting from suggestions and 
recommendations made on the prior visit 
was conducted. It was found that all 
recommendations and suggestions had 
been adopted and that certain improve- 
ments had been added. A system of per- 
sonnel administration centrally con- 
trolled and sufficiently delegated to local 
needs had been adopted with major im- 
provements which resulted in increased 
morale, better production, and a reduc- 
tion in overall position requirements. 
Staffing standards and patterns had been 
developed and adopted which, in this 
command alone, resulted in a staff re- 
duction of some 1,200 positions. These 
positions, while not removed from the 
overall number of positions, were made 
available for transfer to commands in 
areas where they could be better utilized. 
As a result of the cooperative effort be- 
tween the committee and the Air Force, 
the Air Force was enabled to perform 
more work and better work with the same 
number of personnel. . 

On-site followup visits were not made 
at the headquarters of the Air Defense 
Command or the Air Materiel Command. 
However, reports from these two com- 
mands indicated that they had also taken 
major steps toward improving person- 
nel administration and the utilization of 
manpower. 

ARMY 

In the fall of 1956, the committee re- 
czived a considerable volume of corre- 
spondence indicating that a serious sit- 
uation existed at the Research and En- 
gineering Command of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Department of 
the Army, insofar as personnel adminis- 
tration and utilization were concerned. 
In November of that year, the committee 
staff conducted a detailed survey of 
operations and administration at the 
Research and Engineering Command at 
Natick, Mass. Certain recommendations 
and suggestions were made to the com- 
mand, and a detailed report was pre- 
pared. Copies of this report were fur- 
nished to the Office of the Quartermaster 
General and to the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The staff of the committee, working 
in close cooperation with the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, continued to fol- 
low up on the recommendations and 
suggestionss made as a result of the 1956 
survey. In April and May of 1958 the 
staff made a survey of the Natick, Mass., 
installation. ‘This survey indicated that 
practically all the problems encountered 
in the 1956 survey had been solved, em- 
ployee morale had risen to a very high 
level, the services of scientists and engi- 
neers were being fully utilized, produc- 
tively and increased and the operations 
of the command had become stabilized 
and progressive. A staff report of this 
entire operation was prepared indicating 
the major improvements that had been 
achieved as a result of the cooperative 
efforts of the committee and the Office 
of the Quatermaster General. 

NAVY 


The committee received reliable infor- 
mation that excessive overtime without 
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full justification was being authorized in 
the various offices of the Comptroller of 
the Department of the Navy. As a 
check on this matter, the Department of 
the Navy was requested to furnish a de- 
tailed listing of overtime authorized over 
a period of 4 months with a indication 
as to whether it was paid overtime or 
compensatory overtime. The Depart- 
ment furnished the committee with this 
information. 

The report indicated that in only three 
bureaus was the overtime excessive. 
The attention of the Comptroller of the 
Navy was directed toward this matter, 
and he was urged to take such action 
as'is necessary to correct it. It as the 
intention of the committee to make a 
recheck on overtime in the Department 
of the Navy during the next Congress. 

Numerous complaints from employees 
and former employees of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel indicated that many 
changes in organiaztion were taking 
place with resulting upgrading of posi- 
tions and overstaffing of offices. The 
Chief of Naval Personnel was directed to 
furnish the committee with a complete 
tabulation of all positions in the Bu- 
reau in grades GS—7 and above for civil- 
ians and warrant officers and above for 
the military. Complete organizational 
charts were also requested. 

An analysis of this data indicated that 
certain sections, branches, and offices of 
the Bureau had been expanded without 
a@ corresponding change in the respon- 
sibilities or functions. It also indicated 
material upgrading in certain areas. 
The committee requested the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget to cover these areas in their 
normal audit surveys. Upon receipt of 
information from these two agencies, the 
committee intends to proceed further 
in the matter. 

LEGISLATION REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


During the 85th Congress, 711 House 
bills and 22 Senate bills were referred 
to the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. The committee recommended 
= on 322 House bills and 17 Senate 
ills. 





Retirement of Hubert B. Scudder 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 
Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 


. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us will deeply miss 
Husert ScuDpEr. He has had not only 
a distinguished career in this body as 
an able and conscientious Member of 
Congress, but he is, certainly a kindly, 
fine, high principled gentleman in every 
sense of the word. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. 
tleman. 


I thank the gen- 











































Support for 5-Year Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
session I introduced a bill (H. R. 12414) 
which would provide for a Federal cen- 
sus every 5 years instead of the present 
decennial census of population. 

It was encouraging to me a few days 
ago to learn that the idea has been re- 
ceived favorably by the Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. For the information of the mem- 
bership, at this point I insert the follow- 
ing letter: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHammMan: Your letter of 
May 14, 1958, requested our views with re- 
spect to H. R. 12414, a bill “to amend title 
13 of the United States Code to provide that 
a census of population, unemployment, and 
housing shall be taken in the year 1960 and 
every fifth year thereafter, and for other 
purposes.” 

The Secretary of Commerce, in whose De- 
partment the responsibility would fall for 
administration of this bill, is replying to the 
effect that study should be given by your 
committee as to the needs for more up-to- 
date population data compared with the cost 
of conducting a modified census of popula- 
tion, unemployment and housing in the 
middecennial period and the possibility 
that an alternative program might ade- 
quately meet these needs. 

There is some need on the part of execu- 
tive agencies for more frequent population 
counts but consideration of alternative pro- 
posals and corresponding sets of cost esti- 
mates seems desirable and since such a bill 
would first apply for 1965 your study could 
be carried out without impairing the objec- 
tive of the bill. It is desirable, of course, 
that such a program be specified far enough 
in advance to allow for adequate planning 
and the study should be undertaken in time 
to allow consideration of the legislation well 
in advance of 1965. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiu S. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for 
Legisaltive Reference. 


Mr. Speaker, the public reaction since 
my bill was introduced has been good, 
and though there is plenty of time to 
study this matter thoroughly and enact 
the bill before the Census Bureau must 
begin planning if a census is to be con- 
ducted in 1965, I plan to reintroduce the 
bill early next session and hope for early 
consideration by this body. 

The need for more accurate and up- 
to-date information on our population 
shifts is recognized by all those who 
depend on census reports for planning 
purposes. These include industry, Fed- 
eral and State governments, and munic- 
ipal governments. 

The American Municipal Association, 
in its national municipal policy state- 
ment for 1958, has this to say: 
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Accurate statistics are vital both to busle. 


Economical and efficient operation of mu- 
nicipal government depends in part on ade- 
quate information, and State and Federal 
agencies which collect and distribute facts 
on municipal government should be encour- 
aged to strengthen and expand their work. 


And the association has adopted the 
following resolution: 

Because of the continuing high rate of 
population increase and the highly mobile 
nature of our population, we recommend 
to the Congress that they institute a quin- 
tennial full census of population. 


This is the recommendation of an as- 


sociation acutely aware of the needs of 
our cities and towns—in which a pre- 
ponderance of our citizens live. 
Interest has been expressed by such 
organizations as the National Farmers’ 
Union and the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees. 
The League of Arizona Cities and 
Towns, through its exécutive director, 
Mr. John J. DeBolske, had this to say: 


As you may know, the league sponsored 
a similar bill in the State legislature which 
would allow cities and towns to receive the 
municipal share of State sales and gasoline 
taxes based on a special census on the off- 
fifth year. We are currently considering 
introduction of this measure at the next 
regular session if your bill fails to pass. 


And Mayor Don Hummel, of Tucson, 
president of the League of Cities and 
Towns, wrote the following letter to me: 

Crry or TucsOoN, ARIZ., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. STrewart L. UDALL, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Stu: Thanks very much for your let- 
ter of May 14, 1958, transmitting a copy of 
H. R. 12414 which would change the fre- 
quency of population census to every 5 
years. I think this is an excellent move and 
will certainly do all I can to help get its 
support. 

I am forwarding your letter and the bill to 
Jack De Bolske, executive director of the 
League of Arizona Cities ang Towns. I am 
requesting that he present it to the next 
meeting of the executive committee and that 
it support this legislation. 

For your information, and you probably 
already know this fact, the distribution of 
State-collected taxes is upon the last Federal 
census. This causes a tremendous number 
of inequities as the towns that are growing 
most rapidly and therefore need the addi- 
tional revenue to keep pace are unable to do 
so because State-collected taxes are distrib- 
uted as of the last decennial census, This 
should be @ real argument in support of 
your legislation in Arizona and probably 
most of the Western States. 

Thanks again for submitting this infor- 
mation to me. Good luck to you. I know 
you shall have it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don HuMMEL, 
Mayor. 


From our neighboring State of New 
Mexico, favorable reaction to the bill is 
indicated by the following editorial in 
the Farmington Daily Times of May 20, 
1958: 

Five-Year CENsuvSs 

“Speaking of Congress, there’s another bill 
before the House that should be of impor- 
tance to Farmington and Aztec. This meas- 
ure, introduced by Representative UpaALL, of 
Arizona, would require the Census Bureau to 
make a population count every 5 years, 
instead of every 10. 


August a 


ness and Government planning. Census stg. 


tistics particularly are important—ang of 


late years census statistics have tended to be 
outdated even before they are p 
There’s no better example of that fact any- 
where in tthe country than Farmij 
which had only 3,573 residents at the time of 
the last census—1950—and has more than 
25,000 today. 

Many compilations of business information 
will continue to use Farmington’s 1959 Pop- 
ulation figure until the 1960 census is com. 
pleted and that doesn’t help either our pres. 
ent or future. 

The 5-year census bill now is in the House 
Post Office Committee. We hope it is ap- 
proved by that body, very soon. : 


Further evidence that many municipal 
officials share my hope that we can meet 
this need for accurate population figures 
is contained in the resolutions and letters 
which other Members of Congress and I 
have received since H. R. 12414 was 
introduced. 

The city of Douglas and the town of 
Sierra Vista in my district, and the city 
of Tempe in Arizona’s First Congres- 
sional District have adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“Resolution 396 


“Resolution of the mayor and council of the 
city of Douglas, supporting a quinquennial 
census 
“Whereas title 13 of the United States Code 

provides that a census of population shall be 

taken in the year 1960 and every 10th year 
thereafter; and 
“Whereas the population of the State of 
Arizona and the city of Douglas is rapidly 
increasing; and 
“Whereas the share of the city of Douglas 
from the State sales and gasoline taxes is 
presently based upon the decennial census; 
and 

“Whereas the decennial census works & 
hardship upon the city of Douglas by not 
furnishing up-to-date population upon 
which to base its share of the State sales and 
gasoline taxes; and 

“Whereas ‘a special census is costly to the 
city of Douglas; and 

“Whereas Hon. Stewart L. Upatt, United 

States Representative for the Second Arizona 

District has introduced in the Congress of the 

United States a bill known as H. R. 1244 

which provides for the taking of a popula- 

tion census in the year 1960 and each 5th 
year thereafter; and 
“Whereas the passage of said bill would 
be beneficial to the city of. Douglas,-Ariz., and 
its inhabitants: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the mayor and council of the 
city of Douglas, That H. R, 12414 is hereby 

supported and its passage recommended.” . 
Passed and adopted by the common council 

of the city of Douglas, Ariz., this 9th day of 


June 1958. 
Henry L. BeUMLER, 
Mayor, 
Attest: Lec 
OAKLEY LU! 
City Clerk. . 


Resolution 22 
This is to certify that at a meeting “ 
mayor and common council of the town 


ise, State of 
Sierra Vista, County of Coc this date 


Arizona, held in the town hall on 


not been revoked: 
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«Resolved, That whereas following full and 
careful consideration of the facts and con- 
sequences involved, and it being the con- 
clusion of the mayor and common council of 
said town of Sierra Vista that the best in- 
terests of said town and of all other towns, 
peserved thereby; be it 

“Resolved, That H. R. 12414, in the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America as submitted by Representative 
Srewart L. UDALL, Second District, Arizona, 
pi instead of the present law providing for 
a national census every 10th year, is en- 
dorsed and approval is made by the mayor 
and common council of the town of Sierra 
Vista, Ariz, with the recommendation of 
said town that the same be favorably con- 
sidered and duly passed by the Congress of 
the United States of America.” 

Dated this 27th day of May 1958. 

RuDOLPH W. STEFFEN, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

Marie M. PFISTER, 
Town Clerk, 


Resolution 324 


Resolution of the City Council of the City of 
Tempe approving House bill 12414 in the 
House of Representatives, and request- 
ing an enactment thereof by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled 
“Be it resolved by the City Council of the 

City of Tempe, Ariz., That— 

“Whereas there has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, House bill 12414, which 
provides for the taking a census of the pop- 
ulation, unemployment and housing of this 
Nation every fifth year; and 

“Whereas by reason of the rapid growth of 
the city of Tempe it is necessary that the 
city of Tempe have an official census taken 
at least every 5 years; and 

“Whereas in connection with the appor- 
tionment of State sales taxes and gasoline 
taxes to the various cities and towns in the 
State of Arizona, it is to the best interests 
of all such cities and towns that a census be 
taken every 5 years; and 

“Whereas the adoption of House bill 12414 
by the Senate and House of Represent - 
atives of the United ‘States. of America in 
Congress assembled will be of great benefit 
to all of the counties, cities and towns in 
the State of Arizona: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Tempe, Ariz., as follows: 

“That the adoption of said House bill 
12414 by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled be, and the same is 
hereby approved and that the city council 
of the city of Tempe, as the governing body 
of the city of Tempe, Ariz., respectfully re- 
quests the Congress of the United States to 
Write this bill into law; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk of the city 
of Tempe be authorized and directed to 
send certified copies of this resolution to Sen- 
0 hag HAYDEN and Barry GOLDWATER 

resent, 

Jem 3.38 ieee atives STEwarT Upaut and 


Passed and adopted by the City Council 


- sy rn of Tempe, Ariz., this 19th day 
Hucu E, Lamp, 
Attest: oe 
E. M. Barre, 
City Clerk. 


And, also from my district came the 
ne letter from the city of Cool- 


viding for @ national census every 5th. 
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t Coo.rmce, Arr., June 16, 1958. 
The Honorable Stewart L. UpALL, ~ 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN UDALL: Your letter of 
May 14, 1958, addressed to Mayor Richard 
C. Noweli and a copy of your bill (H. R. 
12414) was presented at our last council 
meeting. 

After discussion of this bill the council 
voted unanimously to support this legisla- 
tion, 

Yours very truly, 
R. L. BrRIscoe, 
City Manager. 


—— 


From neighboring California I was 
sent copies of the following letters from 
the cities of San Diego, Hayward, Glen- 
dale, and Garden Grove: 


San Dreco, Cauir., June 17, 1958. 

Dear SENATOR KucHEL: The municipal 
government of the city of San Diego is vital- 
ly interested in H. R. 12414 which would 
amend title 13 of the United States Code to 
provide that a census of population be taken 
in the year 1960, and every fifth year there- 
after. 


This amendment is essential now, in view 
of rapid population growths. 


I urge that you take whatever action may 
be indicated to secure the passage of this 
bill. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. Dar, 
Mayor. 

(Copy to Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, Congress- 

man from Arizona.) 


Haywarp, Cauir., June 16, 1958. 
Senator THomas H. KucHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR KucHe.: This is to advise 
you of this city’s interest in H. R. 12414 
which would amend title 13 of the United 
States Code to provide that a census of popu- 
lation shall be taken in the year 1960 and 
every fifth year thereafter. 


1 In fast-growing communities, such as 

/ Hayward, it is imperative to keep population 
figures as current as possible, in order to ef- 
fect additional revenue from subventions, 
etc. Three times since 1950, the city of Hay- 
ward has contracted for a special census. 


We urgently request your support of H. R. 
12414. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. D. Smrrx, 
City Manager. 


GLENDALE, Catir., June 13, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KucHen, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KvucHe.: The rapid popula- 
tion growth in many areas of the United 
States has caused the present practice of 10- 
year census counts to become entirely un- 
realistic. In California and in other States 


where there are many subventions based . 


upon population, a more frequent census 
count is absolutely necessary. For obvious 
reasons a regular uniform cenus at 5-year. 
intervals would be better than a multitude 
of individual communtiy counts at varying 
intervals. 

We recognize the considerable cost factor 
involved in the ‘5-year census as compared 
to 10, but we seriously doybt that this cost 
is greater than the sum of all the individual 
counts now being made under the present 
10-year interval policy. 
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If you concur with our opinion, we hope 
that you will suport H. R. 12414 and help it 
to become law. 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. PERKINS, 
City Manager. 





GARDEN GROVE, CALIF., June 20, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KvcHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: The city council of 
the city of Garden Grove in regular session 
on June 17, 1958, went on record as approv- 
ing the provisions of H. R. 12414. This bill, 
introduced by Mr. Stewart L. UDAHL, would 
amend title 13 of the United States Code to 
provide that a census of population shall be 
taken in 1960 and every fifth year there- 
after. The city of Garden Grove feels that 
this legislation merits support particularly 
for such a fast-growing State as California. 

As you are aware, the county of Orange 
has experienced the most rapid growth of any 
county in the United States since 1950. In 
this county, the city of Garden Grove has 
witnessed a spectacular growth from ap- 
proximately 3,900 to an official population 
of 58,380 in 1957 and an estimated 65,000 by 
the end of 1958. We feel that it is not an 
altogether satisfactory or efficient procedure 
for cities to arrange for special Federal cen- 
suses in a haphazard manner. This pro- 
cedure, however, costly and cumbersome as 
it is, has been common throughout Califor- 
nia during the past decade. The obvious 
reason, of course, is that cities with rapid 
growth are benefited by larger grants and 
subventions from the State of California pro- 
vided they receive official recognition for such 
growth as a result of a special Federal cen- 
sus. A whole decade, however, can be a rela- 
tively long interval even in the lifetime of 
a city, particularly a city in the dynamic 
Southwest. 

It is believed that a regular census every 5 
years would offset the present haphazard 
manner in which cities call for special cen- 
suses. Your support of Mr. Udahl’s bill, 
H. R. 12414, would be sincerely appreciated 
by the city council and the citizens of Gar- 
den Grove. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM RICHARDS, 
City Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that early 
next year the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service will be able to begin the 
study suggested by the Bureau of the 
Budget in the letter above. If so, I am 
confident it will be shown conclusively 
that the need for the 5-year census 
exists; and that the cost will be within 
reason. 





Hon, Usher L. Burdick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, among 
the Members who are voluntarily retir- 
ing from the Congress is the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Dakota, 
USHER BuRDICK. 

Few will be missed as much and none 
more than this most capable and ami- 
able man. 
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For 20 years, UsHER Burpick has given 
the fullness of his mind, his heart, and 
his health in patriotic service to the 
people of the United States and North 
Dakota. 

In legislative probity, he had a mind 
like a surgeon’s knife and, as witnessed 
here on innumerable occasions, with a 
brief comment: he could lay bare the full 
significance of a major bill. It was a 
byword around here that if you wanted 
a full attendance in the Hall just spread 
a rumor that UsHEer was going to speak. 
All of us here have been benefited by 
working within the atmosphere of his 
recognized practical wisdom, philosophic 
outlook, gentle heart, kindly wit, and 
genial personality. 

Few men serving in this Body have 
contributed as much as he toward that 
spirit of bipartisan goodwill within 
which the most constructive legislation 
of foundation good is enacted. 

For this contribution alone, his name 
will be written high on the annals of our 
national legislative history. 

In his departure from our midst, may 
every blessing follow him through many 
more years of the good life he eminently 
merits from his long and sacrificing 
legislative toil in the best interests of 
his fellow Americans. 





Endorsing the Mutual Security Program 
and Reciprocal Trade Agreement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a resolu- 
tion adopted by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at their conven- 
tion on Hine 18, 1958, in Los Angeles, 
Calif.: 

ENDORSING THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
AND RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT 

Whereas the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce is in accord with the 
United States Government in that: 

First, we are united in our common pur- 
pose to promote the economic and social 
development of our peoples and to assist the 
peoples of other countries to achieve the 
same objectives, and 

Secondly, we affirm the interest of our 
Governmenc in an enlargement of the re- 
sources, both public and private, available 
for accelerating the economic advancement 
of the less developed areas of the world; and 

Whereas we believe that the United States 
must accept its position of leadership to 
help develop economic and social stability 
and democracy throughout the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram and the Reciprocal Trade Agreement of 
the United States Government are given the 
unanimous support of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in convention 
assembled this 18th day of June 1958, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., as essential and positive 
instruments of American foreign policy; be 
it further : 
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Resolved, That to meet the humanitarian 
and economic needs of the peoples of the 
Free World, legislation on mutual assistance 
and trade should be written in terms of con- 
tinuing assistance for the programs by the 
Government of the United States. 





Study of Southeastern River Basins Will 
Prove of Great Value in Future Devel- 
opment of Water Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate concurred August 19 in the House 
amendment to S. 4021 and cleared for 
the President legislation to establish a 
United States Study Commission on the 
Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apa- 
lachicola-Chattahoochee, and Perdido- 
Escambia River Basins. The Commis- 
sion is-authorized to prepare integrated 
and cooperative investigations, studies, 
and surveys of land and water resources 
of these river basins and intervening 
areas. 

Authorities tell us that an effective 
program of water management, with 
good soil stewardship, can yield greater 
dividends in human welfare than any 
other action. Here is a broad field for 
our endeavor. . The objective of this leg- 
islation, permitting careful planning for 
use of land and water resources of the 
area comprising the major basins in the 
Southeastern States, is certainly desir- 
able. Similar studies have in the past 
provided a valuable basis for water re- 
sources planning in other parts of the 
country. 

Urban and rural residents should be 
conscious of the importance of soil and 
water in their everyday living and in 
their future. ~ Soil and water play a vital 
role in the physical, economic, social, 
and religious life of the individual, the 
community, the Nation, and the world. 
This fact needs to be stressed so that the 
importance of soil and water is inte- 
grated into every phase of education— 
both urban and rural. Stewardship de- 
mands that we prepare, conserve, re- 
plenish, and protect our soil and water 
resources. 

Mr. Speaker, the Altamaha and St. 
Marys Rivers flow through my congres- 
sional district. Intervening river basins 
Similarly included under S. 4021 for 
studies within my district are those of 
the Satilla, Suwanee, Little Alapaha, 
and Withlacoochee. Residents of the 
communities within these basins share 
my extreme satisfaction that our rivers 
in southeastern Georgia are to be con- 
sidered in preparing plans for- proper 
ee of land and water resources 

ere. 

Many flood-control, hydroelectric- 
power, navigation, watershed-protection, 
water-pollution-control, and other water 
and land resources development projects 
have been constructed, are under con- 





, 


in this vast area. The Study 

sion would review all existing and Pro- 
posed projects with a view to fully coor. 
dinating the purposes of those projeets 
in existence, under construction, author. 
ized, and those being planned and thoge 
to be planned so that there will be ag q 
result the best utilization of those ye. 
sources of the area. 

The management of soil and water re. 
sources must be the concern of everyone 
who loves his Nation. The responsibjj. 
ity of this management rests with the 
people who own and operate the land, 
These are the farmers and ranchers, 
Upon them we must depend to save and 
to improve what we have left in soil and 
water resources. 

Comprehensive water-resource devel- 
opment plans have been prepared in the 
past for certain areas, and found to be 
of great value in the formulation and ge- 
lection of projects for construction, For 
this reason, I was happy to introduce a 
companion. bill to S, 4021 in the House of 
Representatives. Then, as now, I am 
convinced that the proposed study for 
the southeastern basins will prove to be 
of great value in the future development 
of the water and related resources of this 
important region, 





We Must Pay More Attention to 
South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the New York Times of August 21, el- 
titled “The Hemispheric Cold War.” _ 

This editorial points up a most im- 
portant phase of our foreign policy 
which for too long has been neglected— 
our relations with South America. 

Our cooperation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere Bank for Development is a for- 





ward step. It must be followed by other 
maintain - 


positive actions if we are to 
the respect and allegiance of friendly 
South American countries. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. i 

THe HEMISPHERIC CoLD WAR 

The Soviet Union, according to reports 
from Rio de Janeiro, has let it be known 
that it would like to become one of the 
regular suppliers of crude petroleum to 
Brazil in exchange for tropical co : 

Although the two countries have no dipld- 
matic relations and for some time now 
been without regular trade relations, 
Brazilian Foreign Ministry has 
Petrobras, that country’s state oil monogn 
that the Government has no objections 
the proposal. The principal advantage 
Brazil would be that by paying for part 
her oil imports in commodities she 
save some of her scarce dollars. On ™ 
other hand, the more skeptically mini 
Brazilians insist that with the high cost ¢ 
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shipping the crud? oil all the way from the 
Black Sea the Soviet authorities could not 
afford to carry such a plan out unless it was 
for political reasons, 

It is difficult to believe that when the 
United States, after resisting for several 
years proposals to cooperate in the estab- 
lishment of a Western Hemisphere Bank for 


Development, reversed its position a week’ 


the economic cold war of the Soviet 

Union didn’t play at least a minor role, 
and perhaps a major role, in that decision. 
For this effort on the part of Russia to pene- 
trate the Brazilian oil market was not the 
first example of its kind. Repulsed in its 
Guatamalan effort to achieve direct political 
penetration in Latin America, the Soviet 
Union has more recently been seeking to ex- 
ploit the characteristic weaknesses besetting 
the economies of most Latin republics. 

This is our Soviet economic cold war en- 
emy. It is high time that we r 
that we could no longer continue to take 
our neighbors to the South for granted. 





It Isn’t a Pretty Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ord, I include a newspaper story which 
appeared in the July 25, 1958, edition of 
the Roseburg, Oreg., News-Review which 
describes the horrors-of nuclear bombs. 
Speaker Leroy Hiatt had just returned 
from a radiological monitoring school 
for civil defense in Battle Creek, Mich. 

The article follows: 


Horrors oF NUCLEAR Bomss DESCRIBED TO 
RoTARY CLUB 


A pessimist would wonder “What’s the 
use” if he could see the power and awsome 
effects of atomic and hydrogen bomb blasts, 
according to Leroy Hiatt, who has just re- 
turned from a radiological monitoring school 
for civil defense in Battle Creek, Mich. f 

Hiatt was the featured speaker at the 
weekly noon meeting of the Roseburg Rotary 
Club Thursday in the Umpqua Hotel. In 
August, he will start teaching a class for 
police and fire-control officers of the county 
onthe subject of detecting radioactivity and 
taking steps to avoid it. 


BOMB’S POWER TREMENDOUS 


Hiatt described the power of the bomb as 
80 tremendous as to be beyond comprehen- 
sion. He said a pound of fusion material 
ean explode with the power of 26,000 tons 
of TNT. Everything in the immediate area 
of the bomb is waporized and carried up in 
the mushroom cloud. Also,going up in the 
cloud are immense amounts of debris. (A 


Hiatt enaertone the macabre effects of 
radioactivity. Vomiting 

y nausea in a couple of hours is followed 
a ro. days with a rundown feeling, 
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PHYSICIST KILLED 


He said during his week of study at the 
civil defense school he was shown movies 
of the result to a physicist whose arm had 
been exposed to 14,000 roentgens for a few 
seconds. He died in 24 days. 

Other effects of radiation overdoses are 
internal hemorrhages, ulcerations of mucous 
membranes, infection, deterioration of bone 
marrow, and mutations. 

Hiatt emphasized that such horrors are 
not something to consider in the distant 
future. He said that if the Russians have 
missiles with the power they claim, they 
would wipe out three-fourths of the United 
States population with 150 to 200 missiles 
equipped with nuclear warheads. 

“It isn’t a pretty picture,” he concluded. 





White House Conference on Aging 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the Members of Congress who has long 
been interested in the special problems 
which face our senior citizens today, I 
wish to applaud the action of the 85th 
Congress which, in its closing days, 
passed the bill, H. R. 9822, which calls for 
a White House Conference on Aging to 
be called by the President of the United 
States before December 31, 1958. The 
Conference will be planned and con- 
ducted by the very competent Special 
Staff on Aging ef the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It will 
afford an opportunity to all States and 
local communities interested in the prob- 
lem to present their ideas, reeommenda- 
tions, and suggestions for the considera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, 
if additional legislation is deemed nec- 
essary. Another important function of 
the Conference is the opportunity it pre- 
sents for these people to exchange expe- 
riences, at a grassroots level, and, by.this 
means, to learn of new ways of meeting 
the special problems which have arisen 
in their own area. 

We are all very well aware of the fact 
that the problems which face older men 
and women today are as new as the as- 
semblyline machines which have short- 
ened their worklife. Modern medical 
science has discovered means of keeping 
people alive long past the proverbial span 
of threescore and ten, but too often this 
has not always been a blessing. A sick 
and weary old man or woman may be re- 


moved to a hospital, partially cured, and 


given a few more months or years, only 
to return to an empty room or to find 
that his or her place in the State home 
has been filled and that a fresh start 
must be made in unfamiliar surround- 
ings. We must find better ways to im- 
prove the health, the opportunity for 
participation in the life of the commu- 
nity, and the chance for a job for the 
millions of older Americans who are, to- 
day, too often cast aside with the pit- 
tance and isolated in their infirmity. 


~ 
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The White House conference method 
recognizes the many-sided problems 
which face our older people. For, as 
Senator PurTe.. said in advocating this 
proposal in the Senate: 

The problems of. the aging touch all as- 
pects of life and only very limited study has 
been given to them. It seems almost in- 
evitable therefore that a bill such as that for 
the White House Conference on Aging 
should be proposed, and I think we may 
learn from the experience with the Con- 
ference on-Education what we may gain from 
such a Conference on Aging. 


The fact that we have had experience 
with the gdod results to be obtained by 
such conferences, not only in the field of 
education but also through the regular 
White House Conferences on Children 
and Youth, is, to my mind, one of the 
strongest arguments for this legislation. 

During the hearings conducted this 
year on the problems of older people, 
it became increasingly clear that there 
is a very wide interest on the part .of 
States and local communities in finding 
better ways to meet these problems. 
My own State of New Jersey, has dem- 
onstrated its concern by the appoint- 
ment of an old-age study commission 
whose recent report pulled together the 
background facts underlying the em- 
ployment, the income, and the health 
problems of the older people of our State. 
I feel certain that New Jersey will want 
to participate in the Conference and that 
our representatives will not only learn a 
great deal there but that they will make 
their own special contribution from our 
experience in this area. 

Certainly it is time that the Con- 
gress recognized its special obligation 
to our older men and women to assist 
in finding better answers for all of the 
complex of problems which face them. 
For, as President Eisenhower has said, 
“Our Nation now must learn to take ad- 
vantage of the full potential of old 
citizens—their skills, their wisdom, and 
their experience. We need those traits 
fully as much as we need the energy and 
boldness of youth.” 





Secretary Benson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN*THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Ezra Taft Benson is a man 
with a program for the future. He is 
thinking of the farmer of tomorrow and 
his proper role in the advancing econ- 
omy of America. I hope it will be pos- 
sible for the-bipartisan leadership of the 
next Congress to forget political expedi- 
ency, sit down with Mr. Benson and 
work out.a long-range program in the 
interest of our country. Mr. Benson 
loves agriculture. He would like to see 
our farmers free of Government regula- 
tion. He would like our farmers to be 
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self-reliant and independent. I believe 


Mr. Benson will go down in history as 
a great Secretary of Agriculture. 


I be- 
lieve he has the support of the people 
and yes, a majority of the farmers. If 
we in the Congress would only. give him 
our wholehearted cooperation, our farm 
problem would be solved and a bright 
future for agriculture assured. 

The following extract, from Secretary 
Benson’s book Farmers at the Cross- 
road is the philosophy of a dedicated 
American: 

INDIVIDUAL ACTION 

It is generally agreed that there is danger 
in the undue concentration of power in the 
Federal Government. I believe that our 
people don’t want Washington to do for 
them what they can and should do for 
themselves. 

Individual freedom and citizenship re- 
sponsibility depend upon the principle of 
helping the individual to help himself. If 
it is possible through individual and group 
action to solve many problems and achieve 
objectives locally with a minimum of Fed- 
eral assistance and control. 

The principles of economic freedom are 
applicable to farm problems. We seek a 
minimum of restrictions on farm produc- 
tion and marketing to permit the maximum 
of dependence on free-market prices as the 
best guides to production and consumption. 
Farmers should not be placed in a position 
of working for government bounty rather 
than producing for a free market. How- 
ever, the ability to avoid restrictions on 
agriculture depends in part on the willing- 
ness of other economic groups to adopt 
policies that permit flexible and dynamic 
adjustment. 


Executive Secrecy and the Adams- 
Goldfine Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr: MOSS. Mr. Speaker; the Adams- 
Goldfine affair is an extremely pertinent 
example of the dangers of excessive 
secrecy about day-to-day operations of 
the Federal Government. As chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Govy- 
ernment Information and as a member 
of the House Legislative Oversight Sub- 
committee, I have winessed- the effects 
of the prevalent attitude of secrecy in 
the executive and independent agencies 
of the Government. The removal of ex- 
cessive secrecy is, I believe, the first step 
toward the prevention of pressure tactics 
which, influence Federal regulatory 
agencies. , 

An incisive analysis of this problem 
is contained in the August 1958 issue 
of the Bulletin of American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. I wish to bring this 
analysis to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

EXECUTIVE SECRECY AND THE ADAMS-GOLDFINE 
: AFFAIR 
(By Clark R. Mollenhoff) 

The evil of secret Government has been 
dramatically brought to public attention in 
the Sherman Adams case and surrounding 
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incidents. It is not necessary to arrive at 
any conclusion relative to Adams’ relations 
with Goldfine and his contact with Federal 
agencies to see that secrecy is bad for those 
who make the secret contacts, and it is bad 
for the agencies of Government. 

The troubles of Mr. Adams are the 
troubles that are inevitable as long as White 
House aides of this administration or any 
administration insist on secret tampering 
with the theoretically independent function- 
ing of such Government regulatory agencies 
as the ICC, FCC, SEC, CAB, FPC, or FTC. 

It is time that there be an absolute prohi- 
bition against White House or congressional 
contacts with regulatory agencies except 
those made openly—in writing, and with 
the correspondence available for inspection 
in a public file. This would be a step away 
from conditions that promote influence 
peddling. This is a step toward a Govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men. This is free- 
dom of information for the press, and for 
any other members of the public with an 
interest. 

There are those who may contend that 
the White House makes the appointments to 


the Federal regulatory agencies, and Has_ 


some inherent right to supervise and guide 
the functioning of these agencies. That 
isn’t what the law is. Such tampering is 
inconsistent with the quasi-judicial opera- 
tions of these agencies. 

The President makes the appointment to 
these agencies, and to the Federal judiciary. 
After making the appointment, the White 
House and all others should keep hands off 
unless the contact is publicly recorded. 

It is as improper to tamper with such 
quasi-judicial agencies as the FCC, FTC, 
or SEC and their decisions as it would be 
to try to influence a Federal judge. If it is 
improper for Sherman Adams, Donald Daw- 
son or Matt Connelly to make appointments 
for lawyers or litigants with Federal judges, 
theh the same rule should apply to the 
White House calls to introduce lawyers or 
others to members of quasi-judicial régula- 
tory agencies. y 

If it is improper for the White House to 
ask a Federal judge for the file in a case or 
for a review of a pending case, then it is 
improper for the White House to make a 
similar request at a Federal regulatory 
agency. 

There is no question but that it is possible 
for the White House to make such secret 
contacts with a scrupulously independent 
Federal judge or member of a regulatory 
ageney without influencing the decision. 
But, this is no valid argument for ‘permit- 
ting such activity under any circumstances. 
Even if 75 percent of our judges and com- 
mission members were such stout indepen- 
dent individuals, it would be necessary to 
guard against the frailty of the weak 25 
percent. 

A legal prohibition against the secret tele- 
phone contact or the quiet White House 
request for a file is in order. It would be a 
protection for the White House staff and 
Members of Congress. Such secret contacts 
as Sherman Adams made for his friend 
Goldfine will always be subject to the worst 
interpretations by the political opposition. 
Adams probably would have balked at do- 
ing anything for Goldfine, if it were required 
then that he contact the FTC or SEC in writ- 
ing and that the letter be made a part of 
the public file. Such a requirement could 
have saved Sherman Adams from himself, 
and from the suspicions now surrounding 
his activity. > 

The problem that Adams has caused for 
the Eisenhower administration is a direct 
result of a White House attitude that did 
not recognize the dangers of secret govern- 
ment. If is not necessary to read evil intent 


into this secrecy, because in most instances. 


there probably was no evil intent. There 


was an equally insidious attitude present: 
the self-satisfaction that things were 

handled efficiently and properly, and that 
the press and the Congress were better off 
in the dark so they would not stir up troubjie. 

In addition to making numerous secret 
contacts with the regulatory agencies ang 
other Federal agencies, Adams put up addi- 
tional barriers to anyone finding out about 
his influence over these agencies and his 
activities. He declined all invitations to ap. 
pear before committees of Congress, He 
took the position that all of his acts were the 
acts of President Eisenhower, and were 
cloaked with some vague “executive priyi-. 
lege” which put him outside of the power of 
congressional investigators. 

This placed Sherman Adams in the posi- 
tion of a man with much of the auth 
for the presidency, but he took none of the 
responsibility to the Congress or the public, 
He wasn’t eyen available for press confer. 
ences. Congress was lax in allowing this 
“executive privilege” to go without serious 
challenge, and the whole executive family 
took up the chant that communications 
within the executive department and with 
regulatory agencies need not be revealed to 
congressional investigators. It was ineyit- 
able that some real problems would even. 
tually arise for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion out of such an attitude for comprehen. 
sive secrecy. 

It is only since the Adams-Goldfine inei- 
dent that there has been much recognition 
of the problem inherent in allowing a presi- 
dential assistant and numerous nameless in- 
dividuals with undefined or ill-defined au- 
thority to prowl through the agencies. They 
were “untouchables” under the “executive 
privilege” theory. 

Members of the FCC could be contacted 
secretly by Adams or members of his staff on 
pending decisions, and. the agency could 
make reports to them on matters in adju- 
dication. But, under the “executive privi- 
lege” doctrine, Congress had no right to 
question Adams on his activity. 4 

Adams could quietly call the CAB on & 
domestic airline route matter at the request 
of such a Republican wheel as Murray 
Chotiner. Adams contended he had no re- 
sponsibility to tell Congress about such 4 
contact. 

A 5-to-0 decision of the CAB for Northwest 
Airlines was upset by Adams and his former 
assistant, Charles Willis. But Adams con- 
tended he had no responsibility to tell Con- 
gress of the way he and Willis accepted the 
half information from Pan American officials 
and used it to upset a 5-to-0 CAB deeision. 

Adams could tell the Chairman of the I0¢ 
that “the President wants your resignation,” 
even though President Eisenhower told @ 
press conference that he had no knowledge 
of any effort to replace the then Chairmal 
of the ICC. 

In the Dixon-Yates investigations it was 
revealed that Adams had called J. 
Armstrong, then Chairman of the SEC, t0 
ask the SEC to hold up proceedings on @ 
hearing for three reasons. Two of ‘the Téa 
sons were “inappropriate,” Armstrong testi 
fied, but one was good enough to convince 
Armstrong he should cooperate with — 
Armstrong testified reluctantly on 
Adams refused to testify. he 

These were just a few of the symptoms of 
the sickness of secrecy that was to bring 
more severe ailments later. They welt 
symptoms that should have been f 
before the Adams-Goldfine case. But, 
took an Adams-Goldfine incident to dram 
tize the need for doing something 900% 
secret contacts at regulatory 4 
took the Adams-Goldfine case to ¢ 
strate why it is not good govern 
allow any administration to contend 
communications within the exec 
branch of the Goverriment ~, 
executive communications.” 
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be used for an effective cover for little faults 
and even some big faults, but it isn’t good 
government. And it isn’t even good for 
those who use it when events deyelop to 
the point where the cover must be lifted. 





Sicudiensl Uses of TV and Radio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a statement made by 
Mr. Harry J. Skornia, executive director 
of the National Association of Educa-» 
tional Broadcasters, at the NAEB Semi- 
nar on Instructional Uses of TV and 
Radio, Purdue University, on July 21, 
1958. 

Remarks or Harry J. SkorNtA, NAEB Execu- 
tive DiREcTOR AT NAEB SEMINAR ON IN- 
STRUCTIONAL USES OF TV AND RaDIO, PURDUE 
Universiry, JuLy 21, 1958 


During the last 9 years, since the first 
Allerton House seminar in 1949, the NAEB 
will by this August have conducted 22 semi- 
nars and workshops: for administrative su- 
pervisors, managers, program directors, pro- 
ducers, writers, engineers, staging and light- 
ing directors, research directors, children’s 
program directors, in-school program staffs, 
and teachers. 

This does not include thessome-thirty other 
workshops, seminars, and special summer- 
session courses we have supported with 
grants-in-aid to educational institutions. 
These were attended by perhaps 300 addi- 
tional educational broadcasters and teachers. 
Including both, we find that nearly 500 dif- 
ferent educational broadcast staff members 
have been given what geveral of them have 
called the toughest but most challenging 
experience in their professional growth in 
these NAEB seminars ang workshops. 

Some 150 other educational broadcasters 
have been able to improve their status 
and qualifications as educator-broadcasters 
through NAEB scholarship grants. Both the 
Workshops and scholarships have been made 
possible principally by Ford Foundation 
funds. A small handful have been able to 
Spend 1 or 2 years in Europe, as Fulbright 
scholars, thanks largely to NAEB efforts in 
this area. 

Thanks to W. K. Kellogg Foundation sup- 
Port, over a dozen NAEB regional meetings 
have brought together in intensive work ses- 
sions another thousand NAEB staff members. 
Many, in fact, call the NAEB regional meet- 

our most important function—in stim- 
ulating intimate interchanges. 

What does this mean? It means that here 
are close to 1,500 NAEB member represent- 
— who will never be quite the “same. 
z — of us has had his respective nose 

grindstone, a new profession has been 
- The management of television and 
radio Stations has begun to attract distin- 
laren educators, college and university 
dents, distinguished public-spirited in- 
trialists. The number of people in the 
movement who have doctor of philosophy 
degrees, master’s degrees, and long lists of 
en to their credit_is multiplying. 
ihe ace aa member stations alone 
s between three and five 
chosatné educational broadcasters who have 
ies 04 broadcast education as a career. 
associate members account for an 
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additional thousand or more. Some have 
staffs of only 3 or 4—with many student 
trainees and student directors. Others, even 
associates, have staffs of close to 100. Sev- 
eral scores of aspiring educators and for- 
mer commercial broadcasters have been 
helped to find positions in this new move- 
ment by the NAEB Placement Service or at 
NAEB conventions or regional conferences. 

I find this exciting. For the NAEB I find 
it most satisfying. To contribute to the 
birth of a profession—dedicated to making 
newer, better, and nobler uses of our elec- 
tronic media—is a proud experience. New 
types ‘of research are being developed— 
measuring the impact of various kinds of 
programs on children and adults in a way 
that commercial research has never done. 
New and higher types of talent and pro- 
grams are being developed, some of which 
we each year proudly see transferred to the 
commercial media—we hope and bélieve (for 
the individuals) with many of their ideals 
and ambitions intact. New production, 


-dighting, engineering, writing, and teaching 


techniques are being developed—which con- 
tribute. to the national and international 
growth of higher and better standards. 
Slow as it is, progress is ours. I hope you 
share with me the sense of pride I have in 
this new service for America. This is part 
of what tle NAEB believes in and stands for. 

The NAEB is unique among the organiza- 
tions in educational broadcasting, I believe. 
If I might list some of the NAEB’s peculiari- 
ties, they would include these interests and 
activities: 

(a) Radio as well as television. 

(b) AM as well as FM. 

(c) UHF as well as VHF. 

(d) Public school as well as general adult 
education. 

(e) Credit as well as noncredit. 

(f) Open as well as closed circuit. 

(g) Actives, associates, and affiliates (all 
institutional), plus individuals, sustaining 
members, honorary members, and industrial 
associates. 

(h) Educators as well as broadcasters. - 

(i) Philosophy as well as skills. 

(j) International as well as national. 

(k) Local assistance as well as national 
support. 

(1) Above all, ideals, and concern for our 
national welfare and cultural morality. 

I’would like to say a few things about 
television as a tool of education. For I feel 
this fine group, like previous NAEB seminar 
groups, can be the source of fertile think- 
ing—thinking to guide us in the years ahead. 
Hence I wish to challenge you, in a few re- 
spects to probe deeply into basics—not mere- 
ly to discuss techniques. 

I believe that TV is not being best used 
if it only does what other media or tools can 
do. We need better education, not cheaper 
education. I believe a basic relook at Amer- 
ican education is overdue anyway. Hence, 
I hope you will have the courage to try new 
approaches and suggest new ideas. 

Dr. Henry Cassirer of UNESCO, in a recent 
article, pointed out that this is an age of 
change, motion, speed, instability, and lack 
of permanency. Printed media can’t convey 
this. Pictures and TV are now too much seen 
as visual aids. We sometimes need to start 
with the picture—not limit with the word. 
Sometimes we could best use verbal aids to 
enrich the picture, instead of the other way 
around, as is traditional. Print crystallizes 
into static motion what should be seen only 
in motion. We need at least both the word 
and the picture, forming a single whole, to 
convey many of today’s developments and 
problems. 

Our generation was caught unprepared 
and defenseless by TV and radio. Experts 
in offense (the salesman) got ahead of us 
(the listener-consumer) in defense.- We 
need to teach analysis and criticism of mass 
media as part of our job in using them. 
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This, I feel, is more important even than 
literature criticism. Just as all teachers 
teach English—so must all teach »mass 
media use in an age of more listening and 
viewing than reading. 

United States democracy is withering at 
its local levels. TV may bring back dis- 
cussion of local issues and controversy. We 
need to teach students to dissent intelli- 
gently; not adjustment, but maladjustment, 
begin to need encouragement, 

In a democracy education must hold its 
own with entertainment in claims on leisure 
time. It has lost out recently. This is 
dangerous. The salaries of our teachers re- 
fiect where the American public, shaped by 
mass media, puts its emphasis. ETV and 
educational radio must correct this picture. 

I believe we need to challenge the ade- 
quacy of present testing, to test not only 
ETV but the totality of dynamic motion 
and symbolism in much we now learn. We 
need to devise new tests, not limited to the 


word. Otherwise we're testing a small and 
a typical part of what the student is 
learning. 


I recently drafted a brief statement of 
some of the inescapable responsibilities of 
the NAEB. I would like briefly to share a 
few of them with you, as I see them: 

“As the broadly based association, respon- 
sible for both radio and TV, closed and open 
circuit, it is incumbent on us to pursue with 
energy and vigilence the activation of all 
types of broadcast facilities for education; 
AM frequencies as the occasion may arise; 
FM frequencies for a distinctive alternative 
program service as well as a supplement to 
TV for directly educational uses; television, 
both closed circuit and open circuit; and 
eventual local, regional and national net- 
work interconnection of the educational re- 
sources of the Nation in all of these media. 

“Recognizing the need for new types of 
research to provide the evidence needed for 
sound planning, it is incumbent upon the 
NAEB, with its long history of research in 
television and radio, to assume increased 
leadership, initiative, planning and coordi- 
nating functions in research. Only with 
such research will the new meanings and 
dimensions of this medium as an instrument 
of education and understanding be revealed. 

“Recognizing that the success of educa- 
tional television and radio in this Nation 
must depend in large part on the highest 
type of individual at all (managerial, pro- 
duction, and utilization) levels, it is vitally 
essential that the NAEB continue and in- 
tensify its efforts to develop a generation 
and corps of the highest standards of pro- 
fessionalism in both education and broad- 
casting—based on sound social science and 
humanities emphases, as well as the natural 
sciences and requisite technical skills. This 
must include the closest possible coopera- 
tiort with teachers and administrators at all 
levels of education. 

“Since, until far greater numbers of fre- 
quencies (the resources and eventual values 
of which to American education are barely 
beginning to be recognized) are activated, 
reserved channels for television are in jeop- 
ardy, the NAEB must lend all efforts to 
insure that stations are not relegated to a 


‘position second to closed-circuit uses, lest 


@ resource, which will only eventually be 
appreciated, be forever lost to American edu- 
cation and the American culture. Equal 
vigilance must be exercised to insure that 
the benefits of these stations become avail- 
able for all levels and types of education: 
noncredit as well as credit courses; adult 
education as well as elementary and second- 
ary education; public affairs as well as con- 
tent-oriented materials. 

“Beyond the areas currently served by 
various organizations in which lack of initi- 
ative may be fatal, there are other vast areas 
of possibly fatal errors: in technical, public 
relations, educational procedure, and admin- 
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istrative and financial practices. In these 
service areas, as well as at the philosophical 
level, the leadership ofthe NAEB must be 
courageously asserted: not as itself a deter- 
miner of policy but in its already estab- 
lished role of bringing together with edu- 
cational broadcasters the best educational 
minds in America to hammer out such 
policy. Only by its ever more vigorous pur- 
suit of these functions can the NAEB con- 
tinue to deserve the support and confidence 
both of its rapidly growing professional 
membership and the ever-broadening bases 
of support by national associations, founda- 
tions and industry, whose understanding and 
support are gratefully acknowledged.” 

That is essentially the way I see the role 
of the NAEB. I would be grateful for your 
amendments to this concept, and your sug- 
gestions for ways in which to implement this 
broad series of objectives. 

Let’s admit it: a large part of “education” 
has been slipping out of educators’ hands. 
Erasure has been occurring, almost imper- 
ceptibly, of the line separating formal and 
informal education. The life attitudes and 
value systems taught in our schools meet 
heavy competition and are frequently con- 
tradicted and reversed by those tatight by 
our mass, and principally our commercial, 
electronic communications. 

ETV provides a stimulus for reanalysis, a 
redistribution of manpower, a rethinking of 
space and other relationships—comparable 
to the changes that have taken place in 
medicine or industry during the last 100 
yeats. Raymond Wittcoff has said that 
building to meet space needs on the basis 
of present practices for colleges alone by 
1970 would mean more building than the 
United States has provided since Harvard 
was founded, over 300 years ago—in 1636, 
ETV and educational radio can help solve 
this problem—but should not be used to 


prove that more and better space is not 
needed. : 

Many teachers and educators have become 
afraid that the “master teacher’’ will replace 


the regular teacher. In most cases where 
educational radio and TV have been tried, 
these fears are proving unfounded. For we 
need a whole team in order to educate—and 
in this process, and team, electronic tools are 
only one tool, though admittedly a very im- 
portant one. 

One of the dangers in introducing these 
tools into the educational process is that 
lines become drawn. One side becomes 
radicals and the other fights for the 
status quo. One of the dangers of fight- 
ing for the latter is that one thereby de- 
fends the bad as well as the good. Students 
of years’ gone by (like Billy Philipps of 
Yale) often expressed the wish that thou- 
sands could share his inspiration, enthusi- 
asm for learning, and genius. Educational 
radio and TV make this possible. 

But let us be responsible, patient and 
careful as we, the radicals, push our be- 
liefs. For exaggerated claims only hurt 
progress, and attempts to do everything by 
TV and radio can be fatal to individualism 
as well as good education. 

With poor teachers, as someone has said, 
small classes only insure that mediocrity 


will be transmitted in a (more) intimate’ 


environment, and therefore more effective- 
ly. Many classes already are much too 
large—and some (where many classes have 
poor teachers and others have good ones) 
are far too small. If we fight for the status 
quo, we preserve the too large as well as the 
small percentage of classes which are now 
just right. 

ETV may bring a reevaluation of class 
size and other problems we've really not 
solved since education became print and 
classroom lecture based. I -think proper 
uses of educational radio and TV can help 
solve the recent trends toward deterioration 
of “professionalism” in the teaching pro- 
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fession—at the very time when higher pro- 
fessionalism is needed to attract and hold 
better teachers. I believe that examples of 
nonprofessionalism or compromises we've 
had to make to meet teacher needs, illus- 
trate the respects in which teaching is not 
yet a full profession: 

The number who teach for “pin money” 
(wives) . 

The number who teach pending matri- 
mony. 

The number who leave teaching for better 
pay in a way unthinkable for a true pro- 
fession—like medicine or law. Someone has 
said that if a doctor of philosophy stays in 
education, you’re not sure he’s smart erfough 
to be wanted. 

The number who are temporarily or con- 
ditionally certified—plain labels of compro- 
mise. 

DeTocqueville said that teaching in the 
United States was a profession so open that 
“a multitude of people are constantly em- 
bracing and abandoning it.” 

Perhaps ETV can increase the productiv- 
ity of good teachers enough to enable us to 
get this situation in hand again—to enable 
stopping the watering down of the profes- 
sion with mediocrity or even disloyalty. 
Being sure of professionalism in the hetero- 
geneous groups we now use as teachers is 
made difficult by the many compromises we 
must make to get even enough “bodies” to 
man the classrooms. 

ETV may help professionalize the broad- 
casting profession as well as the teaching 
profession. At present only the engineer 
must meet any professional standards: not 


program planners, writers or producers. I | 


need not elaborate on the dangers of un- 
skilled uses of potentially narotic, person- 
ality-distorting or value-distorting instru- 
ments. We can illustrate careful, responsi- 
ble and pretested uses of these tools. 

We must answer objections to ETV and 
educational radio reasonably. It has been 
pointed out that teaching by TV makes it 
difficult for students to ask questions, makes 
adequate immediate discUsSsion difficult, etc. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that these failings are mentioned before 
teacher-training institutions have gotten 
organized in how to use educational radio 
and TV. 

As a principle I would assert that educa- 
tion is bigger than ETV, or all TV, or radio, 
just as education is bigger than books, or 
films, or lectures, or any other technique 
or tool. All tools are neutral. Only the 
user determines whether they are’ good or 
bad. Educators can insure that these tools 
are educationally good only to the extent 
that they participate in shaping their uses, 
instead of carping from the sidelines. 

The book, too, was a first looked at askance 
as an educational tool. What would it do 
to other teachers if one teacher would put 
all he knows, a whole course, in a book, 
where anyone could read it, even without 
attending class? I think you know the 
answer. 

Moreover, once educators fell for the book 
“as a teaching tool, they fell hard. Teachers’ 
colleges taught integration of nearly all 
teaching activities with the book. They took 
this imperfect tool and made it the center 
of our educational system. With good and 
indifferent teachers, coming and going, the 
textbook held ‘courses together. Yet the 
book can’t talk back or check on the stu- 
dent; can’t pat students on the back, any 
more than TV can. 

In fact, TV seems to suffer from’ many of 
the same faults as the textbook, in many 
respects. And to answer these objections we 
must remember that it is, or should be— 
people—teachers who are the heart of our 
educational system, whether the tool be TV, 
books, or anything else. 
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We are, I think, often too preoccupied with 
thinking of what TV will do to teachers to 
worry about the patient (student) or what 
TV can do for education. With the 
devotion and concentration which teache 
trainers devoted to adapting the textbook ag 
an educational tool, what can we not qo 
with TV as an educational tool? Not to 
replace the book but to make Ty ’ 
and sometimes equal, partner in the educa. 
tional kit of tools. 

How little of the potential of ETV has 
yet been scratched—for us even to p 
to delimit its uses. How essential it is fo 
us to learn to use mass media, incl 
educational television and radio, as power. 
fully for good as Hitler, say, used them for 
evil objectives. 

‘As Newsweek predicted, nearly a year ago, 
education is likely to change more in the 
next decade than it has changed in the last 
150 years. Electronic instruments, like 
and radio (both of which are needed, each 
for what it can best do) will play a large 
role in that change. 

And you, who are attending this nationa] 
seminar, will be strong influences in what 
kind of a role this will be. 


Trade Agreements Act 
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Or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reciprocal Trade Act has now been ex- 
tended for another 4 years with author- 
ity for our Government to cut tariffs on 
foreign imports up to 20 percent, I 
voted against this extension as I did 
against the last one in 1955. We all 
understand the neeg for trade with other 
nations and want to increase it wherever 
possible. However, some of us cannot 
understand the utter lack of concern by 
Congress over the welfare of domestic 
industries which have been seriously in- 
jured by cheaply produced foreign im- 
ports. There are many of them sucha 
the plywood and fisheries industries, the 
blackberry, raspberry, and daffodil m- 
dustries of the Pacific Northwest. They 
have been badly hurt by imports. My 
vote against the extension of the 
Agreements Act was primarily a Yet 
protest against the lack of concern 
what happens to these industries and 
others. 

Foreign industries can produce prod- 
ucts much-cheaper than can domes 
industries because of the great difference 
in wages paid to workers. For 
plywood workers in Japan receive a0 
average of 15 cents per hour. M the 
United States the average pay for 
wood workers on the west coast is $206 
per hour. Therefore, Japanese nee 
can be shipped to our country and 8% 
at a cheaper price than we can Pros 
it. Last year 686 million square tect” 
United States.” One can easly | 
stand the effect of such imports oe 
our domestic industry. ore 

A similar situation exists with respet 
to other United States industries. For 
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eign blackberries, raspberries, fish, daffo- 
di] bulbs take markets away from our 
own producers. In several instances do- 
mestic industries have closed down and 
have established plants in-foreign coun- 
tries. American fish producers have 
moved to Canada. United States ply- 
wood people are building plants or plan- 
ning them in South America, Japan, 
Turkey, Australia, and elsewhere. Other 
American industries have done likewise, 
and more will do so. Unless Congress 
acts to halt the trend we will have some 
real problems in the years ahead. 





Eleventh Anniversary of Indian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include a letter which I addressed 
to His Excellency, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Prime Minister of India, on the occa- 
sion of the 11th anniversary of Indian 
independence. The letter follows: 


Aucust 20, 1958. 
His Excellency, Mr. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 
The Prime Minister of India, 
New Dethi, India. 

My Dear Mr. Prime MINIsTerR: Celebration 
this month by the people of India of the 11th 
anniversary of their existence as a free and 
equal member of the family of nations evékes 
the deepest sentiments of friendship and sol- 
idarity in the hearts of all liberty-loving peo- 
ples. As one who has long admired the heroic 
struggles of the Indian people toward politi- 
cal, economic, and social self-realization, I 
cannot forgo this occasion for conveying to 
your people and your government the hearti- 
est congratulations and good wishes—both 
on my own behalf and on behalf of the mil- 
lions of like-minded Americans. 

The recent history of India, with its mul- 
titude of cultural, religious, social, and eth- 
nic strains—all properly demanding aceom- 
modation in the great national effort to 
Secure peace, prosperity, and the fulfillment 
of the individual—truly recapitulates the 
opel a of all mankind to raise it- 

ough successive st to ever higher 
levels of achievement. et - 

To Americans; the struggles of India recall 
like struggles of our own people and gov- 
ernment—first, for national independence; 
later, for economic competence; and, even 
now, for a peace and understanding with all 
nations that will be consistent with human 
dignity and freedom. To the achievement 
of national independence in 1947, India has 
added redoubtable progress during the past 
Gecade toward economic and social objec- 
tives. I have in mind India’s great progress 
in rehabilitating Hindu refugees from Paki- 
Stan; the strengthening of its industrial de- 
Velopment; the increase of foreign business 
and the virtual doubling of the output of 
pad industries; the forthcoming operation 

an atomic reactor for peaceful uses in 
Peaniture and biology. Last, but riot least, 
drawn to comment on India’s modern 
constitution, modeled in part on that of the 
United States—a guaran 
fogs have dedicated themselves irrevocably 
the cause of political freedom. 
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By these achievements, the Indian people 
and their government have dealt a crushing 
blow to the all-too-prevalent cynicism of the 
mid-20th century. Their recent history and 
accomplishments, like those of other, smaller 
new nations such as Israel and Ghaiia, are 
a living refutation of the dominance in the 
modern world of hatred and greed—a glowing 
affirmation of the reality of the unending up- 
ward struggle that human beings put forth 
each age, each century, each day; of the 
never-to-be-forgotten truth that the minds 
and hearts of men and women everywhere 
can and do give direction to their destinies. 

May the coming years bring ever greater 
accomplishments to India and all her 
people. ) 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





Panama Canal: Object of Hostile 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions during the present ses- 
sion of the Congress, I have summarized 
the critical situation that has developed 
to the south of us aimed at wresting 
ownership and control of the Panama 
Canal from the United States and have 
repeatedly urged a positive declaration 
by the Congress concerning our Isthmian 
policy as set forth in House Concurrent 
Resolution 205, 85th Congress. 


Since the background of the entire 
subject has been extensively covered in 
previous addresses of mine to the House 
and in correspondence I have had with 
the Secretary of State, further comment 
at this time is unnecessary, except to 
stress that hostile agitations against 
United States control of the Panama 
Canal still continue, especially in the 
Spanish language press of the Republic 
of Panama and in the public utterances 
of radical Panamanian leaders. 


In this connection, a very able state- 
ment by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY in 
the Appendix of the Recorp of August 19, 
1958, entitled, “America Disturbed by 
Communist. Trend in Latin America,” 
quotes an illuminating news story in 
the August 5, 1958, issue of the Havana 
Post, Habana, Cuba. The statements in 
that well-known newspaper are in line 
with what I have heretofore expressed 
in my addresses to the House, and are 
warranted in any realistic consideration 
of the question. Because of its current 
importance, I quote its full text as fol- 
lows: 


[From the Habana Post of August 5, 1958] 
COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


An Associated Press dispatch out of 
Washington, D. C., published in the Courier 
yesterday stated that officials in Washing- 
ton. were surprised and mystified by the 
meeting between Soviet Premier Nikita 
Ehrushchev and Mao Tze Tung, chief of the 
Chinese Communist Party in Peiping on 
July 31, 
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We fail to see why there should be any 
mystification. With the world in a state 
of crisis, what is more natural than that 
Khrushchev, master of 193 million people 
should discuss events with Mao, who holds 
in his hand the destinies of 602 million 
Chinese. 5 

Nor can we see any reason for surprise in 
the notice served on the Western world by 
Khrushchev and Mao that they intend to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. Their statement 
said that the two Communist leaders would 
give their firm support to the national in- 
dependence movements of the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

When questioned with respect to the Com- 
munist statement, John Foster Dulles, 
United States Secretary of State, said that 
he was struck by the fact that the Russian 
and Chinese Communists were about to un- 
dertake a movement of independence and 
liberation in Latin America. “I thought that 
if they wanted to spread independence, they 
could start nearer home, Mr. Dulles added. 

The United States Secretary of State's 
irony probably did not perturb Khrushchev 
and Mao. They have murdered literally 
millions of people for merely thinking of 
freedom and independence. If the Com- 
munists ever were to gain control of a Latin 
American country by liberating it from 
whatever the Communists believe it should 
be liberated from, that country would then 
assume the status of a Hungary, as vassal of 
the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, it would be exposed to the 
same type of repression as was inflicted on 
the Hungarians, 40,000 of whom were mur- 
dered by Khrushchev’s assassins because 
they wanted to be independent of Soviet 
rule. 

There is a tendency to believe that no 
Latin American country could be subju- 
gated by the Communists in the same way 
as Hungary -has been enslaved by Mos- 
cow. The plain reality is that without the 
armed aid of the United States, no coun- 
try in Latin America, including Brazil, 
could withstand a full scale assault by the 
Communists, an assault which would come 
after the state in question had been sown 
with fifth columns and nests of traitors. 

That men would be prepared to die to de- 
fend their country is beyond question. But 
it is not enough to die. The simple act of 
dying would not defeat the Russian invaders. 

Another fallacy is that Russia is too far 
away from Latin America for it to be an ef- 
fective conqueror. Modern methods of 
transportation by air and by sea have an- 
nihilated distance.and now there is no pos- 
sibility of defense by geography. 

All that stands between any individual 
state upon which Communist Russia might 
have designs, and Moscow, is the United 
States of America, without whose military 
power the target country would be next to 
defenseless. 

Back in 1936, the Republic of Panama in- 
sisted on-excluding from its amended treaty 
with the United States the provision 
whereby the independence of Panama was 
guaranteed by the United States. Those 
who sought this revision said that the guar- 
anteeing of Panama’s independence by the 
United States was an offense to Panama's 
sovereignty. 

When Panama seceded from Colombia in 
1903, the United States Navy prevented the 
Colombians from landing troops in Panama 
to quell the revolt. That is how the United 
States first guaranteed Panama’s independ- 
ence. 

Supposing that the Republic of Colombia 
now were to demand anschluss with Pan- 
ama. Is there any one naive enough to be- 
lieve that Colombia could not take Panama 
in a matter of days? And is anyone naive 
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enough to believe that some nationalistic 
Colombians have not thought many times 
about such a possibility? 

What is it that prevents them from tak- 
ing action? Certainly it is not any fear of 
the Panamanian police force. No, it is the 
United States of America which is the de- 
terrent—in the same way as it is the United 
States of America which, without boasting 
about it or making statements, which would 
offend the dignity of the Latin American 
peoples, serves as the bulwark against mili- 
tary aggression by Soviet Russia against any 
country south of the border. 

Now the Russians are lining up with the 
Chinese to liberate certain Latin American 
states. It should be noted that there are 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese in all 
Latin American states and undoubtedly 
Mao will hope to find among them agents 
for their new policy of penetration. Most 
of those Chinese have families tn Red China 
through whom pressure could be brought 
to bear on those unwilling to collaborate. 

This statement by Khrushchev and Mao 
should not be taken lightly. They obviously 
intend to intervene directly in the internal 
affairs of Latin American countries and now 
is the time for consultations to be had for 
the purpose of determining what common 
steps should be taken to meet this new 
menace to the democratic way of life. 


Before concluding this presentation, I 
would make some observations. It is 
perfectly clear that commuunistic au- 
thorities are embarking on an intense 
effort to induce our Latin-American 
neighbors to policies of absolute hostil- 
ity to the United States, of which the 
radical demands in Panama as regards 
the canal and Canal Zone are charac- 
teristic. 

While I appreciate, Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous burden imposed on our De- 
partment of State by the present peril- 
ous world situation, I would respect- 
fully submit—not in provocation or 
challenge, but because of the absolute 
need for clarification—that the Depart- 
ment, by its long silence in the face of 
dangerous agitations at Panama, has 
failed to meet those questions as they 
should have been met. 

Panamanian radicals have now mis- 
construed this silence as indicating a 
degree of weakness on the part of our 
Government in dealing with the canal 
situation and thus have been embold- 
ened in their ever-increasing and fan- 
tastic demands. Beyond all question, 
the United States has been most gener- 
ous in its relations with Panama. Yet 
through the extensive propaganda that 
is being poured out from radical sources 
in Panama to the world at large, the 
United States Government is being pic- 
tured as an oppressor instead of its ben- 
efactor. 

In the June 25, 1958, issue of Federa- 
tion, published in Panama, R. P., was 
an extensive discussion of the aims and 
aspirations of radical elements in Pan- 
ama by Prof. Ernesto Castillero P. re- 
cently Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Panama. Characterized by distor- 
tion of history, it is definite in its state- 
ment of permanent objective: “Nation- 
alization of the Panama Canal.” 

The reason, Mr. Speaker, why this 
condition on the isthmus has grown to 
its present dangerous proportions is 
largely because of the failure of our 
Department of State to meet the issues 
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thus- persented promptly and forth- 
rightly. It is believed that Congress, the 
provisions of wnich are also embodied 
in subsequent House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 369, introduced by Representative 
De.tuay, of New Jersey, is imperative to 
safeguard our long-established and 
practiced policy of complete jurisdiction 
over the canal enterprise. 

Translations of the indicated discus- 
sions of Dr. Castillero together with his 
letter of June 27, 1958, to Dr. Octavio 
Fabrega follow and are commended for 
examination by all concerned with the 
canal sovereignty question: 

Tue TrutTH ABOUT THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PANAMA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Professor Ernesto Castillero Pimentel, 
president of the Panamanian Students’ Con- 
federation in 1943 and at the present time 
professor at the School for Diplomacy 
[School of International Relations], giving a 
course in relations with the United States, 
was interviewed by an editor of Federacion. 
Here is a summary of the ideas expounded 
by Dr. Castillero: 

“When I mentioned in the closing speech 
of the Second Extraordinary Congress of the 
Panamanian Students’ Confederation that 
there is a feeling that Panama should arrive 
at an arrangement with the United States 
whereby it would collect one-half of the in- 
come derived from the canal, I referred, ne 
doubt, to the gross receipts. The sum rep- 
resenting profits or the net balance is ridic- 
ulous, due to the singular accounting sys- 
tem employed in the Zone, a kind of out- 
landish sleight-of-hand game for those who 
want us to feel that the Canal is not ‘good 
business.’ 

“But one should not forget that the bene- 
fits received by the United States because of 
the existence of the Canal touch, at least, 
upon two main fields: economics, because 
the United States Merchant Marine and the 
United States Navy avoid the,long trips via 
the Strait of Magellan; and strategy, because 
the United States has a military, naval, and 
air base in the heart of the Hemisphere. 
Those two advantages cannot be bought 
with forty or fifty million a year, which is 
what the Panamanians want. 

“The United States and we are partners 
in the canak enterprise in which we have 
joint and vital interests. Thus, article 1 of 
the General Treaty of 1936 solemnly states: 
‘The two Governments declare their will to 
cooperate, so far as practicable, for the pur- 
pose of assuring the full and perpetual en- 
joyment of all kinds of benefits with which 
the canal should provide the nations which 
have made its construction possible.’ Up to 
now, only one of the nations has fully re- 
ceived those benefits, and that nation is not 
Panama. 

“The Canal Zone was not leased, as some 
believe. Nor was it given for the purpose of 
having a factory or a business established 
there to produce gains for the United States 
Treasury. If the zone had been leased or 
if the canal had been constructed as a com- 
mercial, profit-bearing enterprise, those who 
want 50 percent of the net receipts would 
have no case, as that claim would be un- 
reasonable and unfair. But, lucky for the 
Republic, the Treaty of 1903, however on- 

“erous it may be for Panama, does not speak 
of lease or of lucrative gains for North 
America in any of its parts; rather, it clearly 
stipulates in article 2 that the concession 
given Ao the United States is ‘for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, improve- 
ment, and protection of said Canal,’ and 
nothing else. : 

“It is natural, then, that if the canal, be- 
sides the two imponderable benefits which 
I mentioned above, gives any kind of mone- 
tary return, the country owning the terri- 
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tory has a right to one-half thereof and the 
less important gains derived from the im. 
portant work. Thus, just as in moments of 
hazard, danger, and uncertainty, Panama 
was asked for and gladly gave its 

tion, it should likewise, in times of 
perity receive a share in the receipts of the 
enterprise. 

“We don’t. want charity any more, We 
want justice. And millions [money], 

“That is what I have taught my students 
for 6 years, and I shall continue to say so.” 

Marshal Amer and Vice Minister Castillerg 
talked at length about the existing analogies 
between the Suez and Panama Canals, and 
the latter [Castillero] handed to the 
tian Chief Executive copies of the Declara. 
tion of the Panamanian Academy for Inter. 
national Law bearing upon this matter. 

The Chief Executive ad interim invited 
Dr. Castillero to visit the Suez Canal instal. 
lations in Ismailia where the governor of 
the canal showed him how the canal oper. 
ated and afterward gave a banquet in his 
honor. 

The Government of the United Arab Re- 
public placed a plane at Dr. Castillero’s dis. 
posal for a visit to the ancient city of Kar- 
nak which had been built by the Pharaohs, 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
REPUBLIC 
Statistics and Census Bureau 


Gross and net revenue received by the UJ. §, 
Government for operating the Panama Ca-* 
nal, period of 1942 to 1956 














[In balboas] 
Year Gross revenue | Net revenue 
TR cole cceispcianalateaste ae 115, 525, 823. 71 1, 078, 901. 65 
SOUR .ccupdasisasnuinoe 104, 212,079.08 | 2, 396, 497.05 
81, 821, 357.93 | 5, 367,680.75 
68, 332, 076. 99 722, 196. 87 
66, 536, 225. 41 722, 196. 87 
63, 846, 060. 19 820, 389. 83 
63, 808, 257.22 | 2,622, 672.75 
63, 974,045.17} 534, 374.71 
66, 248, 807.27 | 2,830, 184.20 
60, 053, 105, 68 2, 027, 106. 44 
74, 373, 329.00 | 2,360, 080.00 
83, 554, 357.00 | 7, 200, 963.00 
85, 032,832.00} 4, 109, oma 
85, 604, 432. 00 581, 164.00 
88, 677, 449.00 | 4, 179, 464.00 
Total.......-... 1, 764, 237, 650. 00 35, 865, 561. 00 


Source: Annual Reports of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, Panama, December 19, 1957. ie 


Our PERMANENT ASPIRATION: NATIONALIZA- 
TION OF THE CANAL 

The FEP [Panamanian Students’ Confed- 
eration] and the Panamanian people will 
not let up in their demands for a really 
equitative distribution of the income from 
the canal. The two partners in the great 
canal enterprise, who haye a joint and vital 
interest therein, must receive what is right 
fully due to them in proportion with thelr 
respective contribution to or share in the 
success of the enterprise. Panama, 
having offered the fullest possible benefits, 
the most profitable concession; having had 
to constantly put up with lack of under 
standing, injustice, and all kinds of preju-. 
dices against its sovereignty and dignity % 
a nation; having had ‘to stand for the dit 
loyal competition of the co ' 
{PX’s?] and similar institutions in the 2008 
has leased for an indefinite period an enor 
mous strip of land—the best of it—where 
the imposing canal was built, a source of 
appreciable wealth for the Yankee 
But no; the Panamanian 
acquiesce to or be satisfied with any 
crumbs. want and demand 
that justice which is denied us ve ano 






greed, but which will have to come any”: 
because the people are absolutely 
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some way to fight for it and for their 
ty. Temporarily our minimum de- 
still are the annual payment to 
Panama of at least one-half of the income 
from the canal, as our immediate aspira- 
tion; our permanent aspiration is and will 
¢ontinue to be the nationalization of the 


anama Canal. 
ieee: Federacion (Panama, R. P.),/June 


95, 1958, page 2. 


in 


JUNE 27, 1958. 
Dr. OcTAVIO FABREGA, 
President of the Panamanian Academy 
for International Law, Panama. 

Mr. PresiwenT: I have the honor to write 
you and, through your worthy intermediary, 
to the members of the Panamanian Academy 
for International Law, to ask you (them) to 

consider the following proposal which 
I beg to present with the hope that it may 
be approved at the next meeting of the 
academy: 

“The academy resolves: That a legal and 
political study be*made concerning the pos- 
sibilities of denouncing [repealing] the Hay- 
Bunau Varilla Convention of 1903 and other 
treaties derived therefrom; that a ‘statement 
of Panamanian aspirations relative to the 
canal’ be drafted which would take into ac- 
count the requests presented by the nego- 
tiating commission of 1953, which have not 
been satisfied; that in that statement the 
aspiration be included that the Republic 
should receive 50 percent of the gross re- 
ceipts from the canal in its capacity of part- 
ner in said enterprise; this statement to serve 
as the basis for a general treaty which 
would replace the previous ones; that the 
findings of the institution be submitted to 


' the national governments as a contribution 


of the academy to the solution of the prob- 
lem of our relations with the United States 
of America; that this material be published 
tor the information of the public.” 

The pronouncement of the academy would 
have considerable reverberation in the pub- 
lic opinion of the country and of the conti- 
nent (as a whole) which sees in the cor- 
poration a group of eminent Citizens of po- 
litical tendencies which are individually dif- 
ferent, but closely united in everything that 
tefers to the defense of the interests and 
tights of our country. The authority and 
Prestige of the corporation are beyond dis- 
pute, and its language of truth, spoken with 
vigor and understanding, will be of ines- 
timable value in clearing up doubts, defining 
concepts, and plannings the future course 
of action. 

Tam taking this opportunity to reiterate 
to you the feelings of my highest considera- 
tion and appreciation. 

ERNESTO CASTILLERO PIMENTEL. 





Civil Defense Proclamation, Elks 
New York Lodge No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


a CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve < extend my remarks in the 
» I include the following procla- 
mation made by New York Lodge, No. 1, 
olent and Protective Order of Elks, 
y, August 20, 1958: 

ATION—CIVIL DEFENSE 
~ Whereas New York » No. 1, i 
lent and Protective coe of eek oe 
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regular meeting held on Wednesday evening, 
August 20, 1958, at 353 West 57th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., passed and adopted a 
resolution urging all officers and members 
to actively participate and cooperate with 
all local civil defense directors for the pro- 
tection of life and property throughout the 
State of New York against enemy attack, in- 
cluding chemical, biological, and radiological 
attack, as follows; 

“Whereas at the 94th session of the Grand 
Lodge Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the United States of America, held 
in New York City, N. Y., at the Hotel Shera- 
ton Astor, from July 6 to July 10, 1958, in- 
clusive, it adopted a resolution reading as 
follows: 


“ ‘Resolved, That the board of grand trus- 
tees of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, with the approval of the crand ex- 
alted ruler, be authorized to ievy an as- 
sessment not exceeding $1 per year from 
each of the 1,200,000 members of our order, 
such funds to be expended by the Eiks Na- 
tional Service Commission for the purpose 
of national defense and the welfare of the 
Nation, if an emergency should occur, and 
that the grand exalted ruler, with the ap- 
proval of the board of trustees, be authorized 
to augment the sum so made with an amount 
not to exceed $25,000 from the grand lodge 
fund, to be expended at the discretion of the 
Commission, for the same purpose’; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States enacted into law the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, which became effective 
January 12, 1951, and which was merged 
into the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobi- 
lization by Executive order of the President. 
This law sets forth that it is the policy and 
intent of Congress that the responsibility for 
Civil Defense shall be vested jointly in the 
Federal Government and the several States 
and their political subdivisions. It further 
declared that the Federal Government shall 
provide necessary direction, coordination, 
and guidance, as amended by the Congress 
on July 28, 1958; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York enacted the New York Defense 
Emergency Act, Laws of 1951, chapter 784, 
establishing the New York Defense Council, 
continuing the State civil defense commis- 
sion, providing for State and local govern- 
mental powers during the defense emer- 
gency; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York has found that there exists a seri- 
ous danger that this State will be subjected 
to enemy attack, including chemical, bio- 
logical, and radiclogical attack; and 

“Whereas the legislatures of other States 
have also passed similar legislation and have 
found that a serious danger exists, making 
them subject to enemy attack; and ~ 

“Whereas the defense of the United States 
of America in this thermonuclear age is the 
immediate concern of all patriotic American 
citizens: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the officers and members 
of New York Lodge No. 1, B. P. O. E., are 
urged to offer the cooperation of our lodge 
to the Honorable Leo A. Hoegh, Director of 
the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Maj. Gen. Ralph J. 
Olson, president, National Associatidn of 
State Civil Defense Directors, and the Di- 
rector of Civilian Defensé for the State of 
Wisconsin, State Capitol, Madison, Wis.; 
and to Lt. Gen. C, R. Huebner, immediate 
past president of said National Association, 
and the director of the New York State 
Civil Defense Commission, 124 East 28th 
Street, New York, N. Y¥.: be it further 

“Resolved, That New York Lodge No. 1, 
immediately appeal to the Grand Lodge, 
B. P. O. E., all State Elks associations, and 
all subordinate lodges, to cooperate with all 
local civil defense directors, in all target- 
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support areas and all civil defense jurisdic- 
tions thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be mailed to the President and Vice 
President of the United States and the 
various Federal interested agencies; the 
Honorable Averell Harriman, Governor of the 
State of New York; and to the Governors of 
the several States; Director Leo A. Hoegh; 
Maj. Gen. Ralph J. Olson; Lt. Gen. C. R. 
Huebner; the Honorable Sam RaysBuRn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; the 
majority and minority leaders of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and the interested chairmen of the 
various committees of both Houses; the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the New York 
State Senate and the New York State As- 
sembly; the speaker of the assembly, and 
the interested chairmen of the various com- 
mittees of both the senate and the assem- 
bly; Mrs. Horace R: Wisely, grand exalted 
ruler, and the secretary of the Grand Lodge 
of the B. P. O. E. of America; Hon. James 
T. Hallinan, P. G. E. R., and chairman of the 
Elks National Service Commission; Mr. 
James R. Nicholson, P. G. E. R., and general 
manager of the Elks magazine, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; and such organi- 
zations as the chambers of commerce, Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, American Legion, Masons, 
Eagles, Odd Fellows, Red Men, Knights of 
Columbus, Knights of Pythias, business and 
professional men and women organizations 
throughout the United States, and parents 
associations.” 





Act on Rail Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a recent editorial ap- 
pearing in the publication Labor. It 
calls attention to the need for action 
upon S. 1313, together with H. R. 4353 
and H. R. 4354. Itis to be hoped that ac- 
tion will be taken before Congress ad- 
journs: 

ACT ON Ratt PENSION BILL 

As Labor went to press Monday, Congress 
Was pressing toward adjournment. Labor 
strongly appeals to both the Senate and 
House not to adjourn without acting on the 
pending legislation so urgently needed by 
the million and a half active, furloughed 
and retired railroaders, as well as their de- 
pendents. 

This legislation is embodied in S. 1313 in ~ 
the Senate, and H. R. 4353 and H. R. 4354 in 
the House. These measures have been re- 
ported to both Chambers by their appro- 
priate committees after long hearings and 
full consideration. ‘The legislation has been 
placed on the Senate Calendar for a vote, and 
the unions were fighting to have it scheduled 
for a quick House vote also. 

As explained in an adjacent story, these 
measures would increase railroad retirement 
benefits as well as provide improved and ex- 
tended benefits for the jobless under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Neither bill goes as far in improving bene- 
fits as the Nation’s rail unions feel is justi- 
fied, but at this late date they constitute the 
very minimum that should be enacted. The 
Senate bill is better than the House measure, 
but Labor appeals to each Chamber to speed 
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action on both bills, so that the differences 
can quickly be reconciled by a conference 
committee of the two Chambers. 

At this writing, legislation to improve 
social security benefits is rolling through 
Congress. Surely, the Senate and House can 
do no less for the railroad workers, for the 
hundreds of thousands who have been laid 
off, for the wives, widows, and dependent 
children of railmen. 





Voluntary Program “Enforcement” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, does 
the buy American directive really have 
any teeth, as a means of assuring im- 
porting-company compliance with the 
voluntary imports program? 

The brief filed by Government lawyers 
in answer to the complaint of Eastern 
States Petroleum and Chemical Corp., 
against the buy American provision and 
the whole voluntary program, points out 
that (1) a noncomplying importer is 
forbidden to sell to the United States 
Government only those products made 
from crude oil imported in excess of 
the company’s quota, (2) the company 
is barred from selling these products 
only in the United States, and (3) the 
company may obtain in-quota crude 
from any other importer and sell prod- 
ucts made therefrom to the Govern- 
ment. As the brief points out, products 
made from crude in excess of the quota 
also can freely be sold to non-Govern- 
ment purchasers. 

Said the Government brief: 

Plaintiff * * * is free to import as much 
oil as it chooses. It is free to sell any such 
oil to any non-Government purchaser. It is 
free-to make contracts for the sale of pe- 
troleum products to the Government, and is 
free to deliver thereunder any products ex- 
cept those made in whole or in part from 
crude which appellant itself or others have 
imported in noncompliance with this pro- 
gram. Thus, plaintiff can obtain crude from 
any other complying producer or importer 
and deliver to the Government products 
made therefrom. Furthermore, since the 
Executive order applies only to purchases 
within the United States, plaintiff can sell 
its products made from its noncomplying 
crude to Government installations abroad. 


Meanwhile, some small refiners and 
other importers who do not sell products 
to the Government, and are thereby not 
affected even remotely by the so-called 
enforcement machinery, are watching at 
what happens to Delta Refining Co. of 
Memphis. That.company, according to 
Administrator Carson, is importing 
crude without a quota. It not only be- 
gan importing before its quota became 
effective, but is reportedly exceeding that 
quota by a hundred percent. 

If the Eastern States suit does not 
knock out the enforcement machinery 
altogether, and nothing is done to 
change the voluntary program, a number 
of other importers are expected to begin 
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disregarding the quota, since there is no 
penalty attached for those who are not 
trying to sell the product to the military. 





Trinity Project Power Facilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the majority 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs have taken action on the 
Trinity partnership in spite of the ob- 
stacles thrown in their paths by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Seventeen of the 31 members of the 
committee have signed a statement 
which has been sent to the Secretary of 
the Interior, to the Bureau of the Budget 
and to the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees. ; 

In this statement the majority of the 
committee urged “that the Secretary of 
the Interior not request funds, and the 
Appropriations Committees not approve 
funds for the Trinity project power fa- 
cilities until such time as the Congress 
has had ample opportunity to carefully 
consider and act on this legislation.” 

This action was necessary because the 
chairman of the committee simply re- 
fused to let Trinity partnership legisla- 
tion be acted on by the committee—this 
in spite of the promises which he made 
to other members and to me. 

When Congress authorized the Trinity 
project, it specifically directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to study the prop- 
osition of selling the Trinity falling 
water to a non-Federal agency and let 
this agency build the Trinity power fa- 
cilities—and advise Congress of the re- 
sults of his studies and his recommenda- 
tions. 

The Secretary did what Congress di- 
rected him to do. He inyited the non- 
Federal agencies in California to come 
up with proposals to buy Trinity falling 
water. Only the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. submitted a proposal. The Secre- 
tary studied this proposal and submitted 
his recommendations to the Congress. 

On June 9, 1955, when the Trinity 
authorization bill was being considered 
on the House floor, the chairman prom- 
ised to “hear” the partnership proposal 
on its “merits.” He also referred to the 
almost unanimous endorsement of the 
project. The chairman knew at the 
time that without the provision directing 
the Secretary to report on a partnership 
proposal this support would not have 
been present and .without it Trinity 
project authorization would not have 
been approved by his committee or 
passed by the Congress. j 

So the chairman did what suited his 
purpose at the time. But when it came 
time to deliver on his promises he re- 
sorted to various tactics to prevent a 
committee vote on the partnership 
proposal. 


~ 


Assuming that the chairman intendeq 
to make good on his promises of June 
1955 and subsequently, I announced 
that I intended to ask for a vote to make 
the partnership bill the pending order 
of business before the committee, 
before I could do so the chairman began 
to maneuver. 
through additional hearings and other 
delaying tactics he intended to keep the 
bill before the committee indefinitely 
and thereby bar action by the commit. 
tee on any other pending bills during 
this session. 

He was thus willing to bottle up all 
other legislation pending before the 
committee including the saline water 
conversion bill—a bill in which he pro- 
fessed much interest. I decided to defer 
action on the partnership bill in order 
to expedite passage of other important 
bills, some of which had already passed 
the Senate. 

Hearings on the partnership legisla. 
tion were completed last February. If 


the chairman had any intentions of 


keeping faith with his prior commit- 
ments he would have himself called up 
the bill for: committee action. He 
didn’t have the votes to kill it so he re- 
sorted to these tactics. 


I and other members of the commit-. 


tee have bent over backward to accom- 
modate the chairman. He pleaded with 
me and other members of the commit- 
tee to please not call up the bill for ac- 
tion until after the June primary, even 
though he should have disposed of the 
matter long before that.. In order to ac- 
commodate him and be eminently fair we 
agreed on condition that he agree to a 
definite date for action. 

Faced with this and because it suited 
his purposes for the moment, he agreed 
to consider the bill June 11. 

Then what happened? ‘The Demo- 
cratic leadership of the House called the 
House into session at 10 the morning of 
June 11 and as a result the committee 
did not meet that morning. But did 
the chairman act in good faith and set 
another date? He did not and he has 
not to this date, but instead has resorted 
to all sorts of parliamentary maneuvers 
to prevent committee action. 

But if he and other Federal power ad- 
vocates think they are going to win by 
default and force Federal const 
of Trinity power facilities by d 
tactics—I can say they are 
The majority of the committee want an 
opportunity to act on this proposal which 
they themselves directed .the Secretary 
to submit. 

But then the majority of the commit- 
tee are not dictated to by the Federal or 
nothing policy of certain Sacramento in- 
terests who want more below cost power 
for the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District. They want more cheap power 
to the few at the expense of the many. 
Apparently to them the customers of this 
free-loading district represent all the 


people. Well they do not to me. Iwant 


the benefits of Trinity partn 
flow to all the electric consumers; But 
water users and all the taxpayers. 


then, I am not a stooge of the Federal or 


nothing Sacramento interests. 


August 25 | 


He let it be known that 
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Testimony before our committee re- 
yealed that the Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District -SMUD—now has a 40- 
year contract with the Department of 
Interior for the purchase-of over two- 

of the firm power capacity,of the 
entire Central Valley project. Congress 
nas already appropriated over $800 mil- 
lion for this project. When Congress 
authorized the Central Valley project, it 
specifically provided that power reve~ 
nues were to be used to financially aid 
and assist the water features of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. Trinity is now an 
integral part of the Central Valley proj- 
ect. If the Federal ent con- 
structs the power facilities at Trinity, 
power revenues will be used to finan- 
cially aid and assist the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal District. They cannot aid and 
assist the water features as required by 
law simply because the power would be 
sold to SMUD at less than its cost of 
production. 

Testimony before the committee re- 
vealed that power from Federal Trinity 
plants would cost between 7.3 and 8.9 
mills per kilowatt-hour to produce. Yet 
the great bulk of the power would go to 
SMUD at less than 5 mills per kilowatt- 


hour. SMUD uses about 1 billion kilo- 


watt-hours per year and the difference 
between 5 mills and 8 mills is 3 mills, so 
3 mills times 1 billion kilowatt-hours is 
$3 million which the water users of Cen- 
tral Valley project, the Federal taxpay- 
ers and all other Americans are going to 
have to put up so that SMUD can have 
another block of the low-cost power. 

Contrast this with the results of part- 
nership development which is embodied 
in my bill and similar bills by Congress- 
men HuBErRT SCUDDER and CHARLES GUB- 
SER, both from California. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., in- 
stead of the Federal Government, builds 
the power facilities, the company, not 
the Federal taxpayer, will put up the $60 
million cost. Under partnership the 
Trinity power facilities will not be a 
drain on the water users and the tax- 
payers for the benefit of SMUD but in- 
stead a surplus of over $175 million over 
the repayment period will accrue which 
can be used to finaneially aid and assist 
the water features of Central Valley 
project as required in the authorization 


act. Further, Federal tax payments of 


over $80 million would be paid by the 
company which could be used for other 
heeded water development and reclama- 
tion projects in California and elsewhere 
in the Nation. In addition, State and 
a would receive some 
on in taxes from partnershi 

nothing from all Federal. m rs 
So you have $60 million saving in 
Capital cost plus $175 million surplus 
available to water features plus $80 mil- 
lion in Federal tax payments, plus $60 
million in State and local tax payments, 
a add up to $375 million advantage 
a ep over all Federal Trinity. 
is more than the cost of the San 


ae 
even in the face of all of these 
facts, the chairman has seen fit to bottle 
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Committee. We have his own words for 
this. He was quoted in the California 
press: “It (the partnership proposa]) is 
still before a subcommittee—in the 
basement, that is—and I am going to 
try to keep it there.” 

Faced as we are with a $12 billion 
deficit and the necessity of again in- 
creasing our national debt ceiling, it 
seems to me that it behooves the Con- 
gress and its committees to act wherever 
and whenever possible to hold down all 
Federal costs and Federal appropria- 
tions of taxpayers’ money. 

Certainly we should not be advocat- 
ing the expenditure of Federal dollars 
when a non-Federal agency is willing to 
undertake a task such as Trinity part- 
nership and under proper Government 
controls and regulations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am appending hereto 
a copy of the petition to the Secretary 
of Interior as follows: 

We, the undersigned, representing the ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, have carefully considered 
the testimony on H. R. 6997, H. R. 7407, and 
H. R. 10005, which are identical bills to pro- 
vide for the joint development of the water- 
power resources of the Trinity River divi- 
sion, Central Valley project, California, by 
the United States and Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., to reduce expenditures of the United 
States, to increase revenues of the United 
States, to encourage the most widespread use 
of the power generated at the lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and for other purposes. 

The Congress, when it passed the Trin- 
ity Authorization Act (Public Law 386, 84th 
Cong., ist sess.), directed the Secretary 
of the Interior to report to Congress the 
results of his studies and his recommenda- 
tions with respect to joint development of 
the Trinity Power Facilities. The results of 
the Secretary’s studies and his recommenda- 
tions are embodied in these bills. 

Since there does not remain sufficient time 
in this, the 2d session of the 85th Congress, 
to further consider and act on this legis- 
lation, we urge that the Secretary of the 
Interior not request funds, and the Appro- 
priations Committees not approve funds for 
the Trinity project power facilities until such 
time as the Congress has had ample oppor- 
tunity to carefully consider and act on this 
legislation. ; 

A copy of this statement is being for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Interior and 
to the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. 

A. L. Miter, Joun P. Savior, JOHN 
R. Prtuion, Craic Hosmer, J. ERNEST 
Wuarton, Wim11sm A. Dawson, E. Y. 
Berry, JOHN J. RHopEes, JAMES B. 
Urt, Ketrn THOMSON, JACK WESTLAND, 
Pum WEAVER, HAROLD R. CoLLier, J. 
EpcarR CHENOWETH, WALTER S. BARING, 
JaMEs A. Hatey, Georce A. SHUFORD. 





Imports “Under” Program Quota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


; or 
HON. ED- EDMONDSON 
.) OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 
' Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the last 9 consecutive months, crude-oil 
imports are supposed to be under the 
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quota set by the voluntary imports pro- 
gram. June imports are reported 1,900 
barrels a day under the quota of 934,100 
barrels a day. 

The fact is that crude-oil imports into 
districts I-IV, the only area in which 
anything approaching realistic curbs 
were set, are some 23,000 barrels a day 
in excess of the quota. 

By lumping crude imports for district 
V along with the districts I-IV it is possi- 
ble to justify the conclusion that imports 
are under the quota. But it is generally 
recognized that the district V quota is 
far too high, as even the imporing com- 
panies are declining to bring in that 
much oil because of the oversupply 
there. 

And if crude imports are under the 
quota overall, is that not itself evidence 
that somebody’s quota is too high—not 
that the program is a success? 

Not long ago when crude-oil imports 
into district V reached such enormous 
proportions, resulting in the big glut, 
domestic independents were admonished 
by the Government administrators for 
lumping district V in with the districts 
I-IV crude imports. They were told they 
were being unfair in refusing to consider 
only the success of the program in dis- 
tricts I-IV. Now that the shoe is on the 
other foot, domestic independents are 
told it is unreasonable of them to meas- 
ure the success of the program in terms 
of the districts I-IV quota. 

If the program’s real success is to be 
considered, why not include oil products 
as well as crude. There we see an almost 
50 percent increase during the last year. 
And the ratio of total imports to produc- 
tion has jumped from the 16.6 percent 
ratio in 1954 to over 24 percent in 1958. 





A Tribute to Eagles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore the 85th Congress draws to a close 
I must pay tribute to a fraternal organ- 
ization which for years has concerned 
itself with the welfare and well-being of 
the citizens of our great Nation. I refer 
to the Fraternal Order of Eagles which 
has constantly been in the forefront of 
many movements to better the lot of 
their fellow man. Not the least of 
Eagles’ activities has been their efforts 
to bring about a pension or retirement 
program for our elderly citizens. 

When I joined the Eagles organization 
more than a quarter of a century ago it 
was pressing for what was then known 
as the Eagles pension program. Since 
that time State governments as well as 
the Federal Government have adopted 
pension and retirement programs which 
are designed to assist our elder citizens. 
Much of the credit for these programs 
must go to the Eagles who sparkplugged 
the idea. 
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Their activity in this field had much 
to do with the adoption of our national 
social security laws more than 20 years 
ago. Today 75 million persons in the 
United States are currently contributing 
to the social-security program. They 
and their families constitute the great 
majority of American people. Twelve 
million of our people now rely on 
monthly checks from the social-security 
system as the foundation for their eco- 
nomic security. As the years pass, more 
and more of our citizens will receive the 
benefits of the system. 

Since the system was first adopted by 
Congress it has been improved from time 
to time as experience has dictated. The 
coverage has been extended and the 
benefits increased. This pattern will be 
followed in the future, I am sure. 

The second session of the 85th Con- 
eress, during the closing weeks, over- 
whelmingly voted to further improve the 
system. While it did not increase the 
benefits as much as many of us would 
have liked, it did increase payments to 
beneficiaries to the extent of 7 percent. 
It increased from $4,200 to $4,800 the 
annual earnings on which workers could 
pay social-security taxes. Thus, the 
worker could earn a larger retirement 
benefit. 

This Congress also liberalized the dis- 
ability protection under the social secu- 
- rity laws. This action certainly needed 
to be taken. Prior thereto the dis- 
ability provisions were too strictly ad- 
ministered. Many disabled persons were 
not permitted to qualify for benefits be- 
cause of the strict provisions and the 
strict application of the law. Now, 
many disabled persons who could not 
previously qualify for benefits may be 
able to obtain relief. Furthermore, 
their dependents will qualify for assist- 
ance where previously they were not 
entitled to help. 

The Eagles organization can well be 
proud of its contributions to the welfare 
of American citizens. I am sure that it 
will continue its efforts in this direction. 
These contributions make every member 
proud to be called an Eagle. 





Seen Along the Roadside 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I attach herewith for inclusion, 
two articles by J. M. Eleazer, famed col- 
umnist and farm commentator, who 
makes his headquarters at Clemson Col- 
leg, Clemson, S. C., as follows: 

SEEN ALONG THE ROADSIDE 
(By J. M. Eleazer, Clemson etxension 
information specialist) 

Farm efficiency. 

I wonder if any other group has equaled 
it in recent years? 

Our Dr. G. H. Aull tells me In 1820 a farmer 
in this country produced for himself and five 


a 
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others. In 120 years that had doubled to 
where he was producing for ten others in 
1940. 

But from 1940 to 1955 he doubled that 
again. 

In the first instance, he doubled his pro- 
ductive power in 120 years. In the latter 
case he doubled it in 15 years. 

Science in the saddle. That’s the answer. 
Nor have we reached the limit yet. ' For 
better methods, better seed, fuller mechani- 
zation, and better utilization haven't nearly 
reached their ultimate. 

“What’s becoming of the farm folks?”, you 
ask. 

Look. There was no television a few years 
ago. Now an aerial is on practically every 
house. Just spell that out in new jobs, clear 
back through the making of the complicated 
things. And there’s constantly something 
new like that coming along. 

‘“‘Where will all of this lead?’’, another asks. 

Well, we have gone far since oil lamp and 
horse-and-buggy days. New things have 
made for better living, infinitely better, it 
seems to me. And it is a good guess that this 
will continue; as new and marvelous things 
come into our everyday living. Farming 
should share in this. But it must change 
with the times. And, boy, it has been chang- 
ing in our time. It has been my privilege to 
write of it for 40 years. And it’s faster now 
than when it started. Stay with me, and 
we'll be ‘talking of change for some years yet. 
Yes, change in the farming of South Caro- 
lina. 

Tobacco farmers get $688 million for pro- 
ducing a crop. Federal and State govern- 
ment get $2,241 million in cigarette taxes 
from it, to say nothing of the multiplied mil- 
lions in profits the manufacturers and han- 
dlers get. 

So when we see the golden leaf agrowin’, 
it is gold for sure. Not so much for the 
producers as for others along down the line. 

It seems I never go into Cherokee County 
without seeing the tracks of big Sam Wolfe, 
their SGS man. I was on a farm tour 


through that county back in the spring. 


Don’t recall visiting a farm where the owner, 
in explaining the things he was doing there, 
did not mention something Sam had helped 
him with. If it wasn’t plan a pond, it was 
lay off a contour orchard; if not lay out an 
irrigation system, it was heal a scar with 
some sort of vegetation; and soon. That old 
boy really gets around. 

How wrong can we get? IE had it that 
Stateburg, historic spot in Sumter County, 
lacked only one vote of becoming the capital 
of South Carolina. I now learn it got one 
vote for that in the general assembly, when 
Columbia received all of the others and was 
established as the capital back in 1786. And 
that one vote came from General Sumter, 
who lived in Stateburg, and proposed it. 

A lot of difference between the fact of the 
matter and the way I had it. 

In this favored spot, nature makes beauty 
easy. 

At many a place I see roses, day lilies, and 
iris growing wild by the roadside. From 
Greer to Landrum, 19 miles, I was seldom 
out of sight of them growing in the ditches 
and on the roadbanks in June. Not planted 
there, apparently, but there by change in 
the topsoil that was used. And they hold 
their own with weeds, bushes, and briars, too. 

In most parts of the country those things 
need a lot of help to grow. But here the 
very exuberance of soil and clime makes them 
as strong as weeds. And they hold their 
own without help. These, along with crape- 
myrtles and the bulb flowers, hold their 
own at many an old abandoned house place 
too, long after nothing else is left to mark 
it. 

In this land of easy beauty, do you plan 
and plant to help it along? 







FARMS AND FOLKS 


(By J. M. Eleazer, Clemson extension 
information specialist) 


WORKING TOGETHER 


I've been around over ‘this country a lot. 
I naturally gravitate to the local agricy). 
tural: workers. For it is from them I 
the leads to the information I want, 

On these rounds I've seen varying degrees 
of cooperation among these workers, But 
nowhere have I seen the spirit of cooperas 
tion more clearly evidenced than in ; 
counties in South Carolina. Most of our 
fellows here work together, as a team, each 
in his field that cémes so nearly overl 
at places as to cause misunderstandings and 
discord, if folKs are not of good will 
dedicated to their tasks. : 

On occasions I’ve gone to a county for 
news and the agent was out of town or busy 
on something else. He had alerted the FHA 
or SCS man and he took me around to see 
the things I sought. This has happened 
more than once in Cherokee and Dorches- 
ter. And at some other places too. 
and Bridge of Dorchester spend at least a 
day a month together, keeping acquainted 
with the other’s aims. 

I was on a FHA tour of Union and Chero- 
kee Counties of late. On each farm we yis- - 
ited we saw the~contributions of SCS men 
Bailes and Wolfe and County Agents Coch- 
ran and Lee respectively, in addition to the 
great work the FHA man was doing in help- 
ing tenants become owners. 

This is good for all. But specially for the 
folks we are trying to serve. For then they 
get the honest best from all. 





A Tcen-Ager Sees the Capital of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Becky Johnson, one of my constituents, 
is a teen-ager now in France living witha 
French family, as a part of the student 
exchange program being carried on by 
the American field service. 

On her way to New York, accompanied 
by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dean John- 
son and her sister, Jill, Becky came to 
Washington. . 

Becky saw Washington. ‘Through her 
keen, perceptive eyes and her 
handled pen, we can feel the thrill of see- 
ing Washington again by reading the fol- 
lowing article which she wrote for the 
Johnson County Herald, Overlan 
Kans., on July 17, 1958: 

Nores From NIce 
(By Becky Johnson) 

I never dreamed any place could be as won- 
derful as Washington, D. C.’ I wanted to se 
Washington before I went to Europe for the 
American field service to learn as much #61 
could. But I never realized our 
would mean so much to me. I'd been give 
a book to keep notes in Europe this summer 
and I almost filled it here. seks 

As we drove into town the first thing ¥® 
saw was a great spear of white rising like # 
rocket poised to soar higher and higher into - 
the bright blue of the sky. It was the Wasl= — 
ington Monument, of course—so like George 


Washington himself—tall, proud, erect #548 
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arrow, built on solid reck, its head held high 
q@ the sun and the stars. 

From the top of it you see the most im- 
portant city in the world. And the picture 
you'll never forget is the beautifully land- 
seaped green parkways that lead on one side 
to the Capitol and on the other side to the 
classic temple that is the Lincoln Memorial. 

We walked to the Lincoln Memorial beside 
a long narrow blue lake—the reflecting pool. 
An olive-skinned woman in frayed foreign 
clothes, with a curly-haired bright-eyed boy, 

dus. They were chattering in some 
foreign language. I wondered at first if they 
knew where they were going. 

Then we went up the great steps toward 
the massive column until you see him sitting 
inside, his arms outstretched on his chair to- 
ward you. Over his head are the words, “In 
this temple, as in the hearts of the people for 
whom he saved the Union, the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever.” 

Everyone near you looking at his sad noble 
face is so completely quiet that there is an 
air of deep reverence. 

You stand there and you forget he is just 
a statue of stone. He suddenly seems alive— 
more real than the people around you. And 
you are sure he knows what you are think~- 
ing right at this moment. That he knows 
you are promising him you'll try all of your 
life to show more of his understanding, his 
kindness, his great goodness. 

I noticed the little foreign boy and his 
mother are right beside me. The mother’s 
head is bent in prayer, and tears roll un- 
ashamedly down her face. The child peeks 
up at her, slowly slips his hand inside hers, 
and bows his little head, too. They’re from 
a foreign world. They can’t speak his—or 
your—language. But you know the same 
thought is in both your hearts. 

And with a quick shock you realize Abra- 
ham Lincoln belongs to them—just as he be- 
longs to you. That he belongs to Pakistan 
and Czechoslovakia and Lebanon and all of 
those strange-named countries throughout 
the entire world where American Field Serv- 
ice students live and believe in his princi- 
ple of “Malice toward none, and charity to- 
ward all.” 

Soon our family was holding hands, too. 

I had planned to walk from the Lincoln 
Mohument, past the Washington monu- 
ment, down the long grassy mall to the 
Capitol. But I guess I forgot it, because we 
all slowly walked back to the car and drove 
down Constitution Avenue. At first you see 
just the dome of the Capitol. Then the lady 
that is the Statue of Freedom on top of it. 
Finally, through the trees, bursts the mag- 
nificence of the full Capitol with the -Ameri- 
can flag waving its welcome to everyone in 
the entire world who wants to learn what a 
truly free government means. 

You stand at the foot of the massive steps 
leading up to the Senate, and.on the other 
Side to the House, where so many decisions 
have been made that affect the entire world. 
a you go up the steps of the Capitol it- 

and stand right in the spot where al- 
Most all of our presidents have solemnly 
the inaugural oath. You try to 
imagine how they felt with the greatest re- 
Sponsibility in the entire world on their 
heads—and in their hearts. 

You stand there so long that the lights 
fie wee on. So when you finally 
st th because your family has to check in 
in ane hotel—you look back on the Capitol 
n a blaze of lighted glory. : 
eeeee is still flying there. It hasn’t 
You "ome at sunset like most flags. 
Ca Fong a e American flag flies from the 
afound ay and night, the entire year 


‘We are staying at the Mayflower 
Hotel. 
= many Presidents’ inaugurations, big in- 
ugural balls have been held in the beautiful 
Presidential dining room here. There’s a 
of the original Mayflower in the 
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lobby, and as you stand and look at it 
Ambassadors, Congressmen, Senators, people 
from all over the world-—even the Lone 
Ranger—rush by. We nearly lost Jill on 
that one. 

The person I especially wanted to see in 
Washington was J. Edgar Hoover. Most 
statesmen serve in our Capitol a few years— 
and leave. But since Mr. Hoover entered 
the Department of Justice in 1917 he has 
worked for 41 years, through every admin- 
istration, to keep America safe, and America 
free. 

While there are frequent articles about 
the FBI, there’s very little written about Mr. 
Hoover, himself. I’ve never read anything 
about his personal life, but he’s been pre- 
sented medals and citations from both Demo- 
crat and Republican Presidents, and from 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders, and 
sometimes there are articles then. A phrase 
that is so often used in the citations is 
“dedicated patriot who has given his com- 
plete life for his country.” 

A boy at school said in a speech one time 
that Mr. Hoover had never married because 


- he knew his wife and any children would 


be in constant danger. I don’t know if that’s 
true, but we all know that the men who hate 
the head of the FBI aren’t just crackpots. 
They are the men who know the exact science 
of murder—men such as Dillinger, Baby Face 
Nelson, and top Communist agents. 

Have you ever taken a tour through the 
FBI? You can go through it at certain 
hours, and the Lone Ranger’s producer was 
just leaving when we arrived. One of the 
FBI men, who demonstrated target shooting, 
laughed and said his only complaint was 
that his’ gun would shoot only 6 bullets at 
a time, instead of 60 bullets like the Lone 
Ranger’s. 

You see working models of the Brinks 
robbery, pictures and facts of the current 
“10 most wanted men,” stories in pictures 
and captured loot of many of the best-known 
criminals. But the thing that impressed us 
the most was the amazing work and detail 
that goes into each case before the criminal 
is captured. Of course there are hundreds 
of guns used in ballistic tests. Thousands 
of fingerprints. 

But did you know manufacturers of all 
American automobiles send the FBI paint 
samples of each new car when it’s first put 
on the market? That many fabric manufac- 
turers, especially of men’s clothes, send them 
hundreds of samples? 

There are several science laboratories 
where men work day after day comparing 
threads, hairs, buttons, and the smallest bit 
of evidence. In one of them a man was 
painstakingly brushing a coat of a murder 
suspect with something like a flat-blade 
knife, trying to find one hair or one thread 
that would help in any way to tell if he 
should be freed or convicted. 

Then we were taken to Mr. Hoover's pri- 
vate office. The first thing you see when you 
enter are two large American flags behind 
either side of his desk. Two smaller flags 
are on either corner of it. And in the cen- 
ter, between them, is the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


Mr. Hoover is one of the busiest men in 
Washington, but he seemed genuinely glad 
to see us. Some pictures were taken in front 
of the desk as we talked about the American 
field service and what teen-agers could do to 
help understanding and peace between coun- 
tries. While we stood there shaking hands, 
I had a big lump in my throat I couldn’t 
swallow. I know I could never do a fraction 
as much for my country as he hasdone. But 
he makes you feel as if he believes in you. 
And he makes you want to try. 

I’m sure some day there'll be a memorial 
to Mr. Hoover in Washington, D.C. But in- 
stead of it being a monument of stone, I 
wish it could be a living memorial to bring 
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high-school students each year from various 
parts of America to Washington. Because I 
believe, with all of my heart, if every teen- 
ager could see the Capitol of our Nation— 
and go through the FBI—there’d be much 
less work for the FBI agents to do. 

Quite a contrast to the highly scientific, 
modern FBI is George Washington's estate at 
Mount Vernon. You need nearly a day to 
visit all the 16 buildings that are still left 
standing. . In addition to the mansion, there 
is a greenhouse, coach house, wash house, 
stable, smokehouse, kitchenhouse, butlers’ 
quarters, icehouse, houses in which the gard- 
ener, shoemaker, and tailors worked, and a 
spinning house where 12 or more people spun 
cloth every day. 

You are amazed at the vast estate he in- 
herited when he was 23 years old and became 
one of the wealthiest men in the new world. 
But the most amazing part about it is that 
while this rich young man could have lived 
there in ease and the greatest of luxury, he 
chose instead the vigorous, sometimes almost 
squalid life of a soldier, fighting the French, 
the Indians, and finally the British so Amer- 
ica might be free. . 

Returning from Mount Vernon, we walked 
through Arlington Cemetery to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier and visited Jefferson's 
Memorial. Then we learned more of Amer- 
ica’s early history at the Smithsonian Insti-e 
tution—the museum of many buildings 
founded by an Englishman who never saw 
America. The building I liked best had fig- 
ures of all the former President's wives wear- 
ing their inaugural addresses. My dad said 
the first time. he was there women were 
standing around laughing at Mrs. Coolidge’s 
chemise. Now the women are all standing 
around wearing them! Did you know the 
artis®@ who painted Mrs. Coolidge’s portrait 
in a chemise for the White House came back 
a few years later and painted her skirt longer 
to hide her knees? 

Of course, we went to the White House. 
It wasn’t completed in time for Washington 
to live in it. But it’s filled with the life of 
all of our Presidents. Each room has its 
historic significance and is as colorful as its 
name—the Gold Room, the Red Room, the 
Green Room. The Red Room is Mrs. Eisen- 
hower’s favorite for smaller parties. In it is 
Giilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington that 
Dolly Madison risked her life to save when 
the British burned the White House. 

But the paintings you’ll never forget are 
the ones in the Capitol. Congressman 
Scrivner of Kansas invited us there for the 
most wonderful day of my life. Congress, 
because of the things I’ve been especially 
interested in my uncle Bob Johnson told me 
about when he was in Congress, and I’d read 
a lot about Mr. ScrivNer—that he’d been 
awarded the Purple Heart and the Silver 
Star—that he was especially interested in 
helping AFS students know more about our 


“Government. But my parents said he was 


on the important Appropriations Committee 
and was extremely busy, so we mustn't take 
much of his time. 

I thought we'd stay just a few minutes and 
leave. But Mr. Scrivner said the most im- 
portant thing he could do was help young 
people learn more of the history of America 
and to want to work for its future. He took 
us through room after room, showed us his- 
toric. statues and paintings of each Presi- 
dent, even showed us the giant fireplaces, 
often hidden by screens, that used to be the 
only heat for the entire Capitol. No wonder 
the men used to wear wigs, winged standup 
collars, and frills over their hands. 

Then we went to the House of Represen- 
tatives to the largest national parliamentary 
room in the world where Congress was in 
session. I'll never forget it. I just hope 
when high school students sit here 150 years 
from now they will feel the same deep pride 
in what America has done today as I felt in 
what America did 150 years ago when Jeffer- 
son was President. 
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First you see the row after row of leather- 
covered chairs where the Congressmen sit, 
and where the Senators sit, too, when there’s 
an important speech by our President. They 
are in a semicircle facing three tiers of desks 
or rostrums. 

At the lower desk some men are writing 
like crazy. They’re the-recorders taking 
down every word for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Speaker Sam Rayrsuen is sitting 
at the top rostrum now in front of the Amer- 
ican flag. On either side of it are full length 
portraits of Washington and Lafayette. And 
just a little to the right of Mr. Rayrsurn is 
a black rod, topped with a gold ball and a 
gold eagle. It’s about 4 feet high, but its 
on a marble block, so it is higher than the 
head of the Sergeant at Arms who stands 
beside it—higher than anyone in the room. 

It’s called a mace. 

Do you know what a mace is? They said 
that many centuries ago maces were used 
as spiked weapons in wars. And they were 
later used to behead or beat people in early 
European courts. After the House of Com- 
mons was formed in England in the 14th 
century, the kings sent their mace, with 
great pomp and ceremony, to represent them 
as the law if they couldn’t be present. 

And it isn’t just a figurehead on our Con- 
gress. More than once representatives have 
gotten into such bitter arguments that the 
Speaker couldn’t stop them. 

In the 55th Congress a Representative 
from Georgia drew a knife on a Congress- 
man from New York and started after him. 
Another time one of them got so angry he 
actually “threw the book” of United States 
Statutes at a Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania. But when the Speaker tells the 
Sergeant at Arms to “present” the mgre to 
anyone, the trouble always stops i e- 
diately. Every Congressman knows if he 
defies the mace he’ll be thrown out of the 
House. And although there have been vio- 
lent arguments about secession, slavery, 
wars, that has never happened. 

Just below the mace and the Speaker’s 
rostrum is the mid-rostrum from which our 
President, prime ministers, kings, and dip- 
lomats of other countries have spoken the 
words that have made history—and become 
immortal. 

Here Congress is opened each day with a 
prayer because the religion of freedom came 
from God. Here President Wilson fought 
for his great ideal of world peace. President 
Roosevelt solemnly spoke his famous words 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor, “This day 
will long live in infamy.” Here Churchill 
gave his stirring speech demanding “un- 
conditional surrender” in World War II. 

As we left for lunch Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
came out in the hallway and posed for more 
pictures with us. “Speaker” here doesn’t 
mean an orator. It means chairman. And 
still we think the French language is con- 
fusing. Mr. RaYBurN has been Speaker 
longer than any man in the history of the 
United States and is highly respected. If 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon should die, he would become Presi- 
dent. 

He was wonderful to me, as was everyone 
we met in the halls, in the important com- 
mittee rooms, in the President’s room, and 
in the historic House dining room.. We had 
a delicious lunch there, topped with French 
pastry in honor of my new “foster” country. 

But I think half of the Congressmen must 
be on diets. Did you ever see one of their 
menus? ‘There’s not only a “dietary plate 
lunch” listed, but there’s “Slim” (that for- 
tified skimmed milk), a long list of salads, 
rye crisp, yogurt, bowl of milk and graham 
crackers, bowl of half and half and graham 
crackers, bromo seltzer, buttermilk, postum, 
alka seltzer, and Sanka. 

The first thing you see in the Senate is 
the seal of the United States. Around the 
gallery are busts of 20 of the Vice Presidents. 
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Vice President Nrxon presides over the Sen- 
ate. Behind him is the American flag and a 
handsome marble panel with red marble 
columns. On either side of his rostrum are 
two old snuffboxes that are still kept filled. 

The desks for the 96 Senators are prim 
and dignified like those used in 1819. Each 
one has.an inkwell, an old penholder and a 
glass shaker filled with blotting sand. And 
I was surprised—and thrilled—to see on 
each one the same book we use in debate 
class at Shawnee-Mission. 

Guess who has seat No. 1 in the Senate? 
The only woman—MarRGARET CHASE SMITH. 
Two of the men who have been mentioned 
as possible presidential candidates, Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON Of Texas, and Senator 
HumpnHrerY, of Minnesota, both had the floor 
and both were speaking. Newspapermen 
and women in the gallery were taking notes 
even faster than I was. 

As we were entering the President’s room 
we met some of the Senators, and got more 
pictures, including one with Senator ScHorP- 
PEL, Of Kansas. And we saw the most beauti- 
ful ceiling I have ever seen, covered with 
gorgeous paintings of Benjamin Franklin, 
Christopher Columbus, and others who lived 
our history. 

Beautiful, too, is Statuary Hall between 
the Senate and the House. It is shaped in 
a half circle with statues of American pa- 
triots standing before lofty columns. Until 
1857 this was the room where Congress met. 
This is the hall where Abraham Lincoln, 
Stephen Douglas, Daniel Webster began their 
careers for the Nation. It was here that 
Henry Clay presided during the War of 
1812, and the bitter debates made the walls 
echo. 

By an act of Congress in 1864 each State 
was invited to furnish two statues in marble 
or bronze of its most illustrious citizens in 
history. But as the statues came in, the 
weight was too great for the floor. Half of 
them had to be moved to other parts of the 
Capitol. 

Missouri’s statue is the famous Thomas 
Hart Benton. Kansas chose John J. Ingalls. 
You also see Ethan Allen of Vermont in his 
tight breeches, sword, and tricorn hat of 
Revolutionary days; fiery Calhoun of South 
Carolina; bearded James Garfield of Ohio; 
one of our earliest Nation builders, John 
Winthrop of Massachusetts; Sam Houston, 
of Texas, and statesman Daniel Webster of 
New Hampshire. The only woman is Frances 
Willard of Illinois. 

Over here is a half hidden door and stair- 
way coming up from below. It was up those 
very stairs and through that door that the 
British sneaked when they set fire to the 
Capitol. 

There are 331 works of art in the Capitol— 
111 of them portraits. The ones that mean 
the most to me were in the Rotunda, the 
big circular hall right under the dome. Way 
above you the vaulted dome is alive with 
colorful paintings of America’s birth, and 
with the “Apotheosis of Washington.” 

We've sung “land of the free, and home 
of the brave” so many times in school. But 
it sings itself—deep in your throat—every 
minute you stand in this vast room and see 
the men who gave America its early glory. 
Here are four paintings by John Trumbull, 
who actually used George Washington, Jeff- 
erson, and other Revolutionary heroes as his 
live models as he painted. Every painting, 
every statue, every story in picture brings to 
life the patriots who stood ready to ‘give 
their lives that our country might live in 
freedom. 

Remember the first time you ever saw a 
mountain? How you stood there in awe— 
and you felt so very little? That's the feel- 
ing you have here at first. Then all of a 
sudden there’s a warm quick rush of pride 
that throbs over you—and pushes tears into 
your eyes. 
and at that moment thank God, as you 


You have to stop, right there, “ 
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never have before,for letting you be born 
in America. 

You begin to feel an almost fierce love for 
our country that makes you feel taller, ang © 
bigger, and still taller again. You want to 
gulp big lungsful of air. You want to 
hold of the person next to you and call out, 
“This is my country.” 

And you are suddenly sure now of what 
you want to do for the rest of your life 
Work for America—and try to be worthy of 
her. 





An Open Letter to Frederick C. Othman, 
Columnist for the Washington Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Reg. 
orD, I would like to include the following 
letter written by Ed Wimmer, president, 
Forward America Publishing Guild, Ine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and vice president, 
public-relations director, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, Inc, 
addressed to Frederick C. Othman, Daily 
News Building, Washington, D.C. This 
letter was called to my attention by the 
National Association—of Retail Drug- 
gists: 





JuLy 12, 1958. 
Mr. FREDERICK C. OTHMAN, 

, Washington, -D. C. 

Dear Mr. OTHMAN: Several of our more 
than 100,000 members (many more of wi 
I am sure read your usually delightful com- 
mentaries) have complained bitterly over 
your most unfair attitude concerning fair- 
trade legislation—designed to help protect 
the very papers who are buying your com- 
mentaries. - 

In other words, Mr. Othman, you seem 
go out of your way to ridicule and hold im 
contempt those who are testifying before 
Congress in behalf of fair-trade principles 
while, on the other hand, you uphold, de- 
fend, and eulogize the bait artist, chiseler, 
and discount-house operator who are little 
more than scavengers of the market place— 
preying upon the uninformed. 

You referred to those testifying for fair 
trade as an assortment of fair-traders, 
assortment included officials of such news- 
paper advertisers as Sunbeam Corp., West 
inghouse, General Electric, Parke-Davis, Bil 
Lilly & Co., and many, many others, includ- 
ing representatives of the most r 
organizations in the Nation. 

In my own testimony during hearings on 
the Harris bill, before the Subcommittee om 
Commerce and Finance of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
I asked the Committee if any young mal 
would dare to open a retail store in any 
neighborhood in which the discount —_ 
or price-baiting chain was dominant, 
if “freedom of opportunity” could long exist 
in any area of the economy if our Americal 
philosophy is to be based on “suifvival of 
the fittest” instead of “survival of that which 
is fit to survive.” . 

Another of my questions dealt with profits — 
and taxes, my contention being that 
leaders were now running into the 
upon billions of dollars in sales, on WS 
no income tax is paid. rice cutters aa 





mittee: “Why is it that price cutters 
use the most advertised lines as baits, 
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offering @ lesser known trademark of equal 


Tr m 
Gee chiseler and bait artist you patronize 
and whom you so often defend, are living 
on the reputations of the advertisers who 
need profits to promote and build up those 
reputations through papers buying your 
column. These people have no reputation 
of their own—except price-cutter, and were 
jt not for the legitimate manufacturers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers—who es- 
tablish trademarked mechandise—where 
would your “discount dealer on 11th Street” 
ay? 

agg trade assists in keeping the trade 
channels of this Nation open to the 750,000 
graduating newcomers now entering the 
market place each year; if fair trade enables 
manufacturers and merchants to sell repu- 
table goods at fair prices so that fair wages 
can be paid out of fair profits—isn’t that 
better for the economy? 

The small apliance store owner in your 
neighborhood may be your Sunday School 
teacher; a member of the Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lions, or Optimist Club, and when he dis- 
plays several refrigerators or television sets, 
and helps you decide which is best for your 
needs, and when he gives a service guarantee 
with what he sells: do you think you are 
being fair when you choose what you want 
through his efforts (or through advertising 
in the papers carrying your column) and 
then buy from the discounter? 

Furthermore, Mr. Othman, the regular 
price and savings you mention are completely 
misleading in that discounters always quote 
the list price of the manufacturer, which, 
unless fair traded, never prevails. So, the 
savings you mention are entirely fictitious. 
I would also ask all the other bargain seek- 
ers—why not fight for a further savings by 
asking manufacturers to sell their merchan- 
dise out of a freight car or truck rather than 
in a store where goods are piled up in boxes 
with no service, wrappings, or fixtures. 

Iam sure that automobile manufacturers 
could sell their cars direct from big ware- 
houses, with no guarantee, service, or fancy 
showrooms—thus eliminating the thousands 
of dealers, employees, taxes, electric signs, 
rentals, advertising, et cetera, which the 
dealerships represent. After all, hasn’t the 
discounting, price slashing, unethical list- 
Price-shouting car dealer destroyed public 
trust in his business and the industry he 
serves? Hasn’t the Congress viewed the 
bankruptcy of thousands of dealers and 
found evidence disastrous enough to warrant 


, adopting a price labeling act which is aimed 


at halting some of the lying advertising en- 
gendered by cutthroat competition? Do you 
heap - 4 ve for the economy when new 
es this year average a reported 

loss per car? , = ea 

No trade, my friend, is good trade if it isn’t 
fair trade, and Senator HUMPHREY and an 
overwhelming number of the House and 
Senate Members have endorsed this philoso- 
Phy in their previous votes establishing na- 
tional fair trade laws. So did the legislators 
= —. an they thought they were 

air trade, an 

United States Supreme hick Seek eaten 


Officials of Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., for 


example, testified that Bissell “laid off 20 per- - 


cent of our employees, and our sales went 
35 percent due to cutthroat pricing 


ove oe general counsel for Sun- 
at we at Sunbeam lost 74 per- 


i 


our dealers in Utah due to price wars 
and wie 
= he said that following price wars in 


» his company ended up with 
Out of 1,200 dealers: that 4 yanonil of ron 
beam dealers in price-cutting areas control 
more than 80 percent of Sunbeam volume, 
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Consider the statement of General Elec- 
tric that “loss-leader selling ruins the manu- 
facturer’s reputation and decimates his dis- 
tribution system.” With this in mind, let 
me ask you why any salesman should bother 
to interest people in buying new products 
when they charge “decimation of dis- 
count house? Isn’t that what GE is saying 
when they charge “decimation of distribu- 
tion systems”? 

Dr. John W. Dargavel, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, has called upon the 
labor unions to face up to the fair trade 
issue, reminding their leaders of the con- 
stant drive for bigger pay envelopes and 
more fringe benefits, and he has asked them 
where these increases and benefits are to 
come from. if union workers continue to 
hunt for loss-leader sales, discount house 
bargains, catalogue goods, trading stamps, 
and other free enterprise killing devices. 

It has been said, and wisely, I believe, that 
the way a people spend their money deter- 
mines the kind of society they create, and 
it has been most encouraging to me to note 
that more people are asking—“What kind of 
a life can I buy with my money?” * * * and 
there is a growing hunger for knowledge 
which says that in the exchange of the gifts 
of earth, unless they be in kindly justice, 
many may some day go hungry. 

Edwin Canham of the Christian Science 
Monitor, made the statement that if ethics 
are not restored to the market place, free 
enterprise is doomed. Pope Pius XI spoke 
of American capitalism becoming so cruel 
and hard, that it no longer serves the spir- 
itual néeds of the average man. 

In a resolution adopted by the Churches 
of Christ, they declared: 

“Economic institutions should serve the 
whole man, body and spirit, and it’ is the 
church’s duty to influence the development 
of economic institutions, policies, and prac- 
tices that are favorable to the right rela- 
tions between all the people.” 

Do you honestly believe, Mr. Othman, 
that the “assortment of so-called fair 
traders” to whom you referred, are asking 
for anything more when they seek a system 
of economic traffic lights to help keep the 
road hogs from running American free en- 
terprise over the precipices of predatory 
competition and monopoly power? Aren't 
you willing to see, that economic gangster- 
ism is no different than gangsterism in any 
other form? 

Advertising age (another member of the 
“assortment of so-called fair traders’) 
stated that Congress cannot wait any longer 
to halt the “jungle type competition” that is 
over-running enormous areas of our market- 
ing system. Paul Fischer, of the Fischer Pen 
Co., who also testified during the hearings on 
the Harris bill, has said that “fair profits 
widely circulated through our economy, are 
essential to continued prosperity. Every 
citizen has a basic and fundamental right to 
fair and equal treatment.” 

We hear so much today about the young 
people who have “lost their boldness and 
sense of adventure; their zest for exploration 
and risk taking; their capacity for dedica- 
tion,” and we are told that a generation such 
as this is headed for the history books. We 


read that “33 percent of the girls and 25 per- 


cent of the boys” in one poll favored gov- 
ernment control of all basic industries, while 
another poll showed 50 percent favoring gov- 
ernment cenorship of the “press, radio, and 
television.” 

These kids are not Communists and neither 
are their teachers, but you ask any assembly 
of boys and girls in our schools and col- 
leges how many want to venture into a busi- 


‘ness of their own, and the results will amaze 


you. There was a time when every For Rent 
sign on an empty store was a challenge to 
our youth, and, yes, to men over 60—but not 
now. 
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If we had a market place governed by rules 
of fair play—the same kind of rules that keep 
baseball, football, and other sports alive, we 
could keep fair competition alive, and that is 
what Peter Sletterdahl, Editor of the NARD 
Journal (National Association of Retail 
Druggists) has sought in his bitter denunci- 
ation of those who constantly use trade- 
marked products as loss-leaders or discount 
house items, to destroy legitimate competi- 
tion. 

Senator HumpHrey and other legislators 
supporting fair trade can make themselves 
more popular with more people by beating 
the drums of those who are turning Ameri- 
can free enterprise into a gigantic bargain 
basement, but they believe with Jonathan 
Swift, who wrote in Gulliver’s Travels: 

“Honesty has no fence against superior 
cunnings, and since it is necessary that there 


‘should be a perpetual intercourse of buying 


and selling, and dealing with honesty, there 
must be a law to protect the honest dealer— 
else the knave gets all the advantages.” 

Abraham Lincoln must have been think- 
ing along these lines when he said that the 
wolf could complain that his freedom was 
being restricted when he was kept from the 
flock, but the restrictions enabled the flock 
to live. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen put it an- 
other way when he warned that “freedom 
to do as you please is decadent liberalism, 
while the freedom to do what you ought to 
do is the roots of civilization.” 

Those who are caught in the present 
craze of “something for nothing” should 
know that predatory competition is the 
pathway to monopoly, and that monopoly al- 
ways leads to high prices and national dis- 
aster. They should also know that if lust- 
ful men had been allowed to continue their 
predatory course, there wouldn’t be a live 
buffalo in America. The deer and pheasant 
would be gone. Many lakes would be 
emptied of their fish. Our great redwood 
trees would have been cut down. The wild 
game reserves we now so jealously protect 
would not exist. 

Ignorance is not bliss, my friend. It is 
oblivion, and oblivion it will be if the typical 
American housewife loses sight of the fact 
that her duty to her children is to give scope 
to their latent abilities, by giving scope to 
the economy which is to control their future 
standards of living. 

During the past year, there have been 
more small business failures than at any 
similar period in history, but the giant 
chains and discount houses—with their 
“something for nothing” ballyhoo—are in a 
stronger position than ever. As a result of 
cutthroat competition, thousands of sub- 
stantial businesses have merged or liqui- 
dated, and the president of a sizable super- 
market chain that merged with a bigger 
chain, said recently, that “competition is 
such that only the biggest can survive, and 
that is why we are selling out.” 

Yes, Senator HUMPHREY owns a drug store, 
the operation of which must show a profit. 
The Senator is convinced that papers han- 
dling your column must make a profit in or- 
der for your syndicate to make a profit, so 
they can pay you a profit on your talent 
and time. : 

The Senator is also well aware (as you 
should be) that “profitable” sale of the 
merchandise offered by reputable advertisers 
is the only thing that makes continued ad- 
vertising possible, and pardon me for saying 
so, but he knows, and you know, that no 
newspaper can make any money selling 
papers full of columns and news. 

And what a drab society we would have if 
all merchandise was sold in “drab sur- 
roundings” with a “don’t care if you buy 
attitude.” Think for a moment what Wash- 
ington or any other city would look like if 
the business community was made up of 
“stores without fancy fixtures, clerks, or 
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services.” Isn't that the way it is in Russia? 
And isn’t it the Communists who condemn 
our profit system? 

No-profit operations cut the number of 
newspapers some 50 percent in the past 
decade, which cut the number of prospects 
for your column accordingly. If all of us 
would seek out ways and means of buying 
everything at the lowest possible price, with 
nothing in mind but price, their podket- 
books would become an economic H-bomb. 

In other words, the women of America 
have the fate of their families and perhaps 
that of the Nation in the purchasing power 
they now control, and if that power is 
understood and used wisely, the women of 
America can open up the greatest era of 
human progress and prosperity in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Man, I am sure, was never “produced” to 
become a mere belly for the products of his 
hands and machines. He was “born” with a 
personality and a soul, but if the economic 
environment is to become a contest of who 
can cut who’s throat the quickest and deep- 
est, is to prevail then man a “product” will 
become. 

I want my boy to have his chance in a 
market place where the rules of fair play are 
the same as those on the baseball diamond 
or in the fight ring; not to be struck out in 
a jungle type warfare brought forth by un- 
restrained competition. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep WIMMER, 

Vice President, Public Relations Director, 

National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc. 





Labor Reform Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the significance of the vote by which 
the House refused to suspend the rules 
and pass the Kennedy-Ives labor reform 
bill, our colleagues will be interested in 
the views expressed by three distin- 
guished newspapers—the Newark Eve- 
ning News, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, and the New York Times. 

The News editorial was written prior 
to the vote in the House, but, like the 
Times and Herald Tribune,* the News 
takes a strong position that a start at 
least should be made this year in curbing 
some of the evils exposed in the McClel- 
lan committee hearings. 

It was unfortunate that this impor- 
tant legislation was brought to the floor 
under a procedure which severely lim- 
ited debate, prohibited any amendments, 
and required a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. Much should have been done to 
eliminate inequities in the bill and to 
insert additional provisions that experi- 
ence has shown to be desirable. 

When this has been said, however, it 
remains a fact that this legislation would 
have been effective in promoting demo- 
cratic. union procedures and cleaning up 
abuses within and exploitation of organ- 
ized labor. 

In considering my own position on 
this legislation, I made it a point to ask 
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those who first opposed the bill whether 
they preferred no labor reform legisla- 
tion at all to the Kennedy-Ives bill. 
When confronted with these alterna- 
tives—which, regretfully, were the only 
alternatives available to the House—the 
majority of these constituents advised 
that they would support it, however re- 
luctantly. 

Of the three newspapers, the New 
York Times was most succict. It said, 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958, “Of the im- 
portant proposals that have gone down 
to defeat, and deserved not to, we would 
especially mention the Kennedy-Ives la- 
bor reform bill that the House killed yes- 
terday in a disgraceful abnegation of 
responsibility.” 

The News and Herald-Tribune edi- 
torials, which I ask be made a part of 
my remarks, follow: 

[From the Newark Evening-News of August 
18, 1958] 
THe Labor BILL 

Two months ago the Senate, with only 
one dissenting vote, adopted the Kennedy- 
Ives labor bill. Since then it has languished 
in the House, and last week Democrats beat 
off an attempt to force a stubborn subcom- 
mittee to surrender the bill to the full Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

Concedely the Kennedy-Ives bill is far 
from ideal. At least, however, it represents 
a start toward needed reform. Yet the com- 
mittee vote closed the door to action this 
year except through the unwieldly process 
of suspending the rules, a course which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote for the bill’s adop- 
tion. 

By definition of its sponsors, this is “mod- 
erate” legislation. Broadly, the bill’s intent 
is to curb financial corruption in unions, re- 
strain antilabor practices by some employ- 
ers, and to promote democratic labor proce- 
dures. 

Moderate or not, the Kennedy-Ives bill is 
opposed by many labor .bosses, including 
those of James R. Hoffa’s Teamsters. , This 
hostility should surprise no one. What is 
surprising is the hestiation of the House— 
even in an election year—to make a pass at 
curbing some of the evils exposed by the 
McClellan committee. 
the New York Herald Tribune of 

August 19, 1958] 


THE PEoPpLE Got NoTHING 


Yesterday the House killed the Kennedy- 
Ives labor reform bill. The rollcall vote 
was 190 for, 198 against, with two-thirds 
vote required for approval under short cut 
suspension of rules. 

That, we say, is a crying shame. 

By contrast, the Senate voted 88-1 two 
months ago for the Kennedy-Ives bill. This 
was in obvious recognition of what the 
people want—action to compel at least a 
start on honesty, decency and democracy 
in all trade unions, 


But thereupon the Democrats in the 
House proceeded to bottle up the bill. They 
wanted to avoid this in an election year, 
for fear'-of some union bosses who wanted 
no corrective legislation at all. And it was 
only last-minute pressure from angry citi- 
zens disgusted with Jimmy Hoffa & Co. that 
forced a vote, such as it was, in these last 
days-of Congress. . 

Some of the opponents argued that the 
bill didn’t go far enough, that Congress 
ought to start all over again next January. 
Others were unhappy at having the long- 
neglected program shoved at them on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis, with no amend- 
ments permitted and debate practically nil. 
Still others played ostrich and said the 
whole thing was just a lot of politics. 


[From 


However that may be, the people hays 
more than their fill of the scandal ang Core 
ruption unearthed by the McClellan com- 
mittee. They demanded action, and 
did they get out of the Democratic-gon. 
trolled Congress? Nothing. 

Well, this isn’t going to suit the great 
majority of the electorate. They will de. 
mand to know just what it takes to 
started on cleaning up the Hoffas, And 
those Congressmen who voted against the 
Kennedy-Ives bill will have a hard time 
explaining. 





Community Facilities Act of 1958 





SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I must op- 
pose S. 3497, which would establish a 
$2 billion fund for low-interest Federal 
loans to municipalities and other politi- 
cal subdivisions of States for the con- 
struction of a wide range of public fa- 
cilities such as sidewalks, highways, and 
water and sewage facilities. 


The proponents of this legislation 
originally claimed that its primary and 
urgent purpose was to provide a much- 
needed stimulus for our economy. How- 
ever, the fact that the economy is al- 
ready picking up more rapidly than an- 
ticipated, for which we are all deeply 
thankful, removes this argument. The 
legislation requires the setting up of @ 
whole new program which could not get 
into operation for months. It would 
then take still more months for plan- 
ning and letting contracts before actual 
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construction could be started. Further- — 


more, the bill would aid primarily the 
construction industry where unemploy- 
ment is not critical, and not help the 
industries where unemployment is most 
serious. 

In addition, no showing has been made 
that there is, in fact, a shortage of pri- 
vate capital available at relatively low 
rates of interest to finance public im- 
provements, 


Again, some provisions in the bill _ 


would encourage and facilitate the un- 
dertaking of projects which are 

and unwise, and thereby divert capital 
from more essential and im 
projects. 

Besides being -unnecessary, there is 
every reason to believe that passage of 
this bill would, in fact, delay the con- 
struction of community facilities pres 
ently being planned in all parts of the 
country. Once it appears that 
loan funds may become available on 
basis of lower interest rates, it would be 
inevitable that municipalities would 
up on their present programs 
struction in the hope that 


. 







the Federal funds. Thus, instead of 
couraging the rapid construction of i 
nicipal improvements, the measure . 
have a directly opposite result, oe 
detriment of both the municipality ™ 

volved and the overall economy. 





sooner of 
later they might be able to get some ® — 
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We should also not forget that an 
authorization of an additional $2 billion 
of Federal funds for loan purposes would 
add dangerously to the fires of inflation 
which is the most serious threat our 
country presently faces in the economic 
— sum it up, the measure before us 
would not be effective as an antireces- 
sion bill, is not necessary, would actually 
result in construction delays, and, in 
the final effect, would only increase the 
danger of inflation. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this bill should be defeated at this 


time. 





Congress Moves To Assist Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


F 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr Speaker, this 
has been a significant Congress so. far 
as the welfare of small business is con- 
cerned. In at least three significant 
areas we have passed legislation of defi- 
nite benefit to small-business interests. 

First of all, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, which was set up in 1953 as a 
temporary agency has now become a 
permanent, independent Federal agency. 
The ceiling on the individual loans which 
the Small Business Administration may 
grant has been raised from $250,000 to 
$350,000. Furthermore, the interest rate 
has been reduced from 6 percent to 544 
percent. 

Secondly the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has been authorized $250 million 
to furnish long-term equity capital to 
small business. It has been provided 
that these funds will not go directly to 
individual business but to investment 
concerns that will in turn allocate the 
long-term capital to small companies. 
The investment companies must be 
formed by at least 10 persons and have 
a minimum capital of $300,000, one-half 
of which may be secured from the Small 
Business Administration. 

Thirdly, small business was given sig- 
nificant tax relief by the 85th Congress. 
That tax relief will come in the following 
forms: 

First. Faster tax write-offs on new 
€quipment in the first year after its 
— 

nd. Extension from 2 to 3 years of 
the time for which a loss may bd be ap- 
plied against previous income to gain a 
retroactive tax refund. 
ne. Ten years instead of 15 months 
which to pay estate taxes on a busi- 
hess held by a few persons. 

Fourth. An increase from $60,000 to 
$100,000 on the amount of earnings that 
may be retained instead of being dis- 

without high tax charges. 
wn | Speaker, I think these programs 
are of signifi assistance to our 
Will contin . I hope that we 
ue to make additional progress 
next session of the Congress, As 
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the author of legislation designed to 
create a permanent standing committee 
on small business in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I am most interested in 
all matters relating to the welfare of this 
important sector of our economy. 





Robert E. Howe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to his constituents, a Congressman 
meets thousands of people each year, 
and many of them-he comes to know 
well. Of all the people I have come to 
know during my 9 years in Congress one 
of them stands out clearly in my mind 
as one of the finest men I have ever 
known. He is Bob Howe, director of 
Labor’s Nonpartisan League. 

Bob Howe is one of those rare individ- 
uals who inspires confidence in the peo- 
ple that meet and get to know him. He 
has a warm, rich sense of humor and a 
deep understanding of people and their 
problems. He goes about his business in 
@ quiet but confident manner and leaves 
with everyone a feeling of warm affec- 
tion, as well as respect. He knows what 
he is talking about, means what he says, 
and his word is always as good as gold. 
Bob has fine, genuine friendly qualities 
that people sense when they meet him, 
and come to,know without any question 
of doubt as time goes on. 

Robert E. Howe was born in What 
Cheer, Iowa, in 1894, into an English 
mining family—his father came to the 
United States as a boy—but spent most 
of his boyhood years in mining camps 
and towns in Montana and Illinois. In 
1910 he joined the UMWA as a summer- 
time trapper at the Oak Ridge mine near 
Johnston City, Ill. ‘ 

Leaving high school after 2 years, he 
attended business college for a year and 
then, in 1914, went to work as a flagger 
in Old Ben Coal Corp.’s No. 8 mine at 
West Frankfort, Ill. His father, who 
belonged to the United Mine Workers’ 
AssociatiofY until he became a mule boss, 
was motor boss for many years at Old 
Ben No. 8 and, Bob recalls, this circum- 
stance was not always conducive to 
family harmony during working hours. 
He spent 25 years at the No. 8 mine dur- 
ing which time he became a motorman, 
acquired mine examiner papers—but. 
never worked at it—and served in prac- 
tically the whole gamut of offices in local 
959, from toolkeeper to pit committee- 
man and president. 

In 1939, Hugh White, then vice presi- 
dent and now president of district 12, 
delegated Bob Howe for a special legis- 
lative mission in Washington to work for 
the passage of a mine safety bill under 
Earl Houck, United Mine Workers’ As- 
sociation legal director. Bob had no pre- 
vious lobbying experience, but he knew 
something about mine safety and he had 
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a persuasive manner. His baptismal ex- 
perience in the congressional arena was 
disquieting and at times unnerving, but 
he did not lose any senators in this in- 
itial try. The safety bill passed the Sen- 
ate but failed in the House. Bob went 
back to the mine after Congress ad- 
journed and was recalled to Washington 
several times during the next year or two 
to work on other legislative matters, in- 
cluding the Guffey coal bill. The mine 
safety bill, setting up the Federal inspec- 
tion system, finally passed in 1941. 

In 1940 John T. Jones was made direc- 
tor of the reorganized Labor’s Nonparti- 
san League and Howe became a full-time 
staff member. 

Upon the death of John T. Jones in 
1955, the international executive board 
of the United Mine Workers Association 
appointed Bob Howe to succeed him as 
director of Labor’s Nonpartisan League, 
and he is doing a fine job. 

Bob Howe has never lost touch with 
the men that he worked with for so many 
years in the mines and whose troubles 
and pains as well as joys and happiness 
he shared. His basic concern is, and I 
am sure always will be, for those men and 
their families. I consider it a privilege 
and an honor to have known and worked 
With him. I know that hundreds of my 
colleagues here on Capitol Hill, as well as 
thousands of people out in the coal mine 
areas, join me in this expression of deep 
affection and genuine respect for Bob. 





School Needs in the Decade Ahead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, a couple 
of months ago the Institute for Social 
Science Research in Washington, D. C., 
published a report in book form entitled 
“School Needs in the Decade Ahead.” 


The report was prepared by Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman, a vice president of the in- 
stitute, who previously was research di- 
rector for the Education Committee of 
the United States Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and Consultant 
on School Finance to the White House 
Conference on Education. 


So far, more than 160 stories concern- 
ing this book have appeared in news- 
papers and magazines, most of them: 
favorable, and a few just reporting. No 
editorial adverse criticism has been re- 
ceived yet. 

I should like to quote two of these 
articles: School Fables and Facts I and 
School Fables and Facts II, by Raymond 
Moley, which appeared in Newsweek, is- 
sues July 7 and 14, 1958, respectively. 

Also I should like to quote an article: 
A Crisis Exploded, by L. Brent Bozell, 
which appeared in the July 5, 1958, issue 
of the National Review. 

The articles follow: 
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[From Newsweek of July 7, 1958] 
ScHoot FaBLES AND Facts—I 
(By Raymond Moley) 

“Every major study of American education 
tells the same story of neglect. It is a story 
of crises in education, of teachers poorly 
paid and in inadequate numbers * * * of 
classroom shortages, of waste human talent” 
This is an authoritative statement of the 
National Education Association’s Education- 
al Policies Commission, issued in January 
1958. 

William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
NEA, said in 1957: 

“We could make substantial improve- 
ments in the quality of our schools right 
new if we had the financial resources to do 
as well as we already know how to do.” 

These statements in substance and by im- 
plication are not in accord with the facts. 
But the powerful NEA, many school admin- 
istrators, professors of education, allied “lib- 
eral” groups such as the AFL-CIO and ADA, 
many Members of Congress who owe their 
election to such groups, and bureaucrats in 
the Federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have vigorously exploited 
these fables. Even President Eisenhower 
was a victim of their phony statistics. These 
people want Federal money with Federal 
control. For according to a majority opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court last 
week: “It is hardly lack of due process for 
the Government to regulate that which it 
subsidizes.” 

AUTHORITATIVE HANDBOOK e 

College presidents and faculty members, 
scientists, engineers, businessmen, tens of 
thousands of articulate parents, and a host 
of public schoolteachers have vigorously op- 
posed the views of the Federal statists. 

But this opposition to this slur on the 
taxpaying public and its school boards over 
the country, has in the past had no com- 
prehensive source of accurate and unbiased 
information to support its sound case. 

This need for a truly authoritative hand- 
book has now been met in a volume, School 
Needs in the Decade Ahead. It is the work 
of an indefatigable student of the subject, 
Roger Freeman of the Institute for Social 
Science Research: under a grant from the 
Relm Foundation. Chairman of the board 
of trustees of the institute is Felix Morley, 
notable former president of Haverford Col- 
lege and former editor of the Washington 
Post. Nothing to equal this has yet ap- 
peared in the vast modern literature of 
American education. Years of digging by 
Freeman have gone into this study. In this 
and a number of succeeding articles I shall 
summarize the facts in contradiction to the 
fables. 

My first point, extensively documented by 
Freeman, has to do with the allegation that 
our public schools have been starved for 
lack of money. 

Public education in 1956 received $14.2 
billion, which was the largest expenditure 
for a public service except national defense. 
It was equal to the next two items combined. 
The rise in the cost of education from 1952 
to 1956 equaled more than half the increase 
in alt public expenditures—Federal, State, 
and local. 

MORE FOR LESS 

Expenditures for education in 1956 reached 
4.64 percent of the national income, more 
than twice what they were at the end of the 
war in 1945. The United States allocates a 
higher proportion of its resources to the 
support of education than any other coun- 
try in the world. 

In 1957, George S. Counts, Teachers’ Col- 
lege professor and then head of the New 
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York Liberal Party, stated that “the Russian 
people are supporting education several 
times more generously than the people of 
the United States.” In an exhaustive study, 
UNESCO says that the per capita expendi- 
ture of the U. S. S. R. was $34.17 in 1956; of 
the United States, $103.94. The U. 8S. S. R. 
spent a considerably lower percentage of its 
gross national product than did the United 
States. 

At the present rate of increase in spending 
for education, the United States will double 
its expenditures for education in 10 to 12 
years, while it is estimated that the national 
income will not increase more than 30 to 40 
percent, 

But what are we getting for our money? 
Freeman concludes that while we are spend- 
ing more, we are getting less and less in 
quality. For this decay, the educationists 
who are bellowing for more money are 
responsible. 





[From Newsweek of July 14, 1958] 
ScHOOL FABLES AND Facts—II 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A central point in the Rockefeller Bros. 
Fund report on education says that “All of 
the problems of the schools lead us back 
sooner or later to one basic problem—financ- 
ing. It is a problem with which we cannot 
afford to cope halfheartedly.” 

Elsewhere the report uses thousands of 
words to show that the central problem is 
that those professionals who plan and build 
our schools, select and train the teachers, and 
determine what goes into the teaching con- 
tent have grossly misused the resources which 
they already have. Yet it does not specifi- 
cally put the finger on those responsible. 
Thus it is utterly self-contradictory and 
therefore meaningless. 

Lord Melbourne was quoted as saying at a 
Cabinet meeting over which he presided; 
“Now is it to lower the price of corn, or 
isn’t it? It is not much matter what we 
say, we must all say the same.” 

The chairman of the panel or large com- 
mittee which presumably wrote the sum- 
mary of the report, Dr. John W. Giurdner, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, in a 
television interview pointed out that there 
were wide differences of opinion within the 
committee as to the basic problem.- Hence, 
as is the case of all reports written by a 
committee when the members are not agreed 
on anything vital, they agreed upon nothing. 

WHAT WE SPEND 


It is like a political platform, something 
for everybody. This brings to mind that 
this report and others of the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund have been nicely synchronized, 
and thus materially help brother Nelson’s 
quest for the governorship of New York. 

This report was thunderously acclaimed 
by some elements of the press. .All hail the 
names of Rockefeller and Carnegie. 

Now let us look at the assertion that money 
is the essential need. A conclusive denial is 
Roger Freeman’s massive array of facts—for 
the most part taken from official Government 
sources—in his book, School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead. 

Public education absorbs the largest Gov- 
ernment expenditures except for national 
defense and almost as much as for highways, 
natural resources, and veterans combined. 
This is only in part because of larger school 
enrollment. The cost per student since 1890 
has increased tenfold in constant dollars. In 
that time school enrollment has tncreased 
threefold and prices threefold, but expendi- 
tures for education, 100-fold. ae 

It is wholly unwarranted to assume, as the 
Rockefeller report does, that enrollment 
must increase in the 12 years ahead as-it has 
in the past. There have been spectacular 
increases.in enrollment for periods, but a 
lower level has always followed. Freeman 






estimates on the basis of census reports 

the increase will continue until 196] 

then taper off. The Rockefeller report ag. 

sumes a greater increase in the next 3 years 

than is justified for 12 years, ‘ 
WHAT WE GET 


The major increase in expenditures has 
been caused by three factors: : 

(a) Inefficient use of teachers’ time and of 
school plant; (b) excessive cost of constrys. 
tion by the addition of vastly excessive ao. 
cessories for community use, not for 
ing children, and (c) the dilution of the 
curriculum by such courses as marriage 
family relationships, grooming, junior home. 
making for boys, beauty care, date behavior, 
stagecraft, square dancing, and fi 
These are not in addition to basic subjects, 
but are in considerable part instead of them, 

Essentially, we are educating children for 
off-hour matters rather than in the 
mentals. Those fundamentals should be (i) 
to train children to think and (b) to 
and observe moral principles. Neither is 
helped by the sort of thing I have mentioned, 
If leisure-hour matters are to be taught, 
and if they are carefully determined and 
planned to meet a genuine need, they should 
be offered in off-school hours, as an addition 
to the substance of a decent education in 
at-school hours. 

Our educational institutions are softening 
up a generation of children who, in the face 
of the hard work and determination of Com 
munist countries, should be the hope of the 
world. 

[From National Review of July 5, 1958] 

A Crisis EXPLODED 
(By L. Brent Bozell) 


For the Rockefellers, the timing couldn't 
have been worse. I have before me their re- 
port on education, issued last Monday, which 
explains once over again, and even more 
shrilly than is customary, the trouble with 
United States education: not nearly enough 
money. And alongside it, the hottest thing 
on the subject in years—a volume called 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead, which 
made its appearance 6 days following the 
Rockefeller effort and thereupon rendered it 
and just about everything else in the field 
obsolete. The book reflects an exhaustive 
study of public school finances conducted by 
the Institute of Social Science Research and 
comes out now under the byline of Mr. Roger 
Freeman, former research director for the 
Education Committee of the Eisenhower 
Commission on Intergovernmetal Relations 
and consultant on school finance to the 
White House Conference on Education. I 


~don’t say that the Institute of Social Science 


Research study is unanswerable, but I do 
say that prevailing dogma-in the field cal- 
not go on being taught until it is answered. 
The charts, tables, and statistics in the book 
cogently challenge nearly all the major as 
sumptions that govern current discussion of 
public education, and shift the burden of 
proof squarely to the other side. Some ral- 
dom examples: junk 

Dogma: America has been neglecting her 


schools. Compared with other recipients of 


the people’s wealth—says the 
schools are rapidly losing ground, and have 
been doing so since about 1930. b 
The Institute of Social Science Research 
study, using 1956 figures, concludes: 
“Education is, in terms of cost, $142 bil- 
lion, the largest public service in the United 
States next to national defense; it roughly 
equals the sum of the next two largest item# 
of public expenditure. : 
“The rise in the cost of education over the 
past 4 years equals more than half the i 
crease in all public expenditures in we 
United States (ineluding national a 
fense). * * * ee 


“Between 1929-80 and 1955-56, ve 


consumption expenditures doubled 
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otherwise indicated, emphasis is in the origi- 
nal) and public school expenditures tripled 
* * * public school enrollment increased 21 
nt, the population of the United States, 

37 percent. * ° * To all appearance, the 
American people have taken better care of 
their schools than of their living standards.” 
Dogma: Worse still, America is doing less 


_ well by her youth than the Soviet Union. 


Russia (says the U. 8. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation) “is spending 3 to 4 times as much 
on public education .as the United 
oo? 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
concludes that in 1956 the United States 
spent $103.94 per capita on education, as 
compared with $34.17 by the U. 8.8. R. (A 
major reason for the discrepancy, the study 
points out, is that the Office of Education 
uses UNESCC figures which value the ruble 
at the official, but fictitious, rate of 25 
cents.) 

THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 

Dogma: The shortage of teachers is in- 
creasing. We are confronted with “the los+ 
ing race,” President Eisenhower told the 1955 
White House Conference on Education, “be- 
tween the number of classrooms and ‘quali- 
fied teachers * * * and the increasing pop- 
ulation of school age.” 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
takes the NEA’s figures on the number of 
teachers employed in the public schools, and 
after deducting “emergency” and “substand- 
ard” teachers, concludes that between 1953— 
54 and 1957-58 the number of certificated 
\teachers increased by 21.9 percent, as against 
a@ 15.9 increase in the number of pupils. 

Dogma: Not enough college students are 
entering the teaching field. “About one- 
fifth” of our college graduates choose the 
teaching profession (says the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion) although “to fill our needs entirely 
** * one-half of all college graduates” 
should go into the field. 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
finds that in 1956-57 the number of new 
certificated teachers in th@ public schools 
equaled one-half of all college graduates. 
The main trouble with the fund's figures is 
that they refiect the number of college grad- 
uates who become teachers in the year they 
graduate, actually, a vast number of gradu- 
ates go into teaching several years after they 
have had a fling at some other occupation. 

Dogma: Largely because of low teachers’ 
salaries, education is not an attractive pro- 
fession in the eyes of college students. “In 
the rigorous bidding for an adequate share of 

short supply (of college graduates) ,” 
says the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, “education finds itself at an increas- 
ing competitive disadvantage.” 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
finds that despite the profession’s alleged un- 
attractiveness, college majors in education 
increased 33 percent from 1949-50 to 1956-57 
while majors in other fields decreased 28 per- 
cent. In the same period, masters’ degrees in 
education increased 54 percent, as compared 
With a 19 percent decrease in all other fields. 

Tt appears that if school teaching merely 
maintains its relative competitive standing 
with other professional fields, it can, in a few 
years, obtain all or more than its needs from 
— year's college graduating class. A con- 
sponte’ fine), rene will produce a sur- 

8, and a struggle amo: 
dates for teaching potion ion gee 
4: Teachers are currently | 
Profession by droves in search ot eee 
as jobs in other occupations. “10 percent 
all the country’s teachers (says the Ameri- 
ol Federation of Teachers) decide every 
= that their jobs are not worth the price 
d quit teaching to take other jobs.” : 
Institute of Social Science Research 
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states where (presumably) they get another 
teaching job. Only one percent of all class- 
room teachers leave their jobs each year in 
order to enter non-teaching occupations. 
“Moreover, it appears that some of the teach~- 
ers who leave, return at some later date, 
and that job changes are more frequént (by 
40 percent) to than from teaching.” 

Dogma: As the result of the increasing 
teacher shortage, the size of school classes 
is increasing. “* * * we now have so many 
classes with from 40 to 50 pupils [says the 
NEA] that some people have lost sight of 
the upper limit of 30 * * * approved many 
years ago. * * * In general, the larger the 
community, the worse the situation.” 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
asserts: “A review of available statistics 
shows that class sizes have been declining in 
virtualiy all urban school systems.” The 
nationwide teacher-pupil ratio is 1:25.6 (in 
1956) and steadily decreasing. “There may 
be isolated instances where average class 
sizes or oversized classes increased for a short 
period. But for the country as a whole, class 
sizes have been declining substantially, al- 
though apparently not as fast as school 
administrators and teacher organizations 
would have liked.” 

Dogma: Still, classes are far too large; and 
reducing them further must be one of the 
chief goals of modern education. A con- 
ference of elementary school supervisors, last 
year, considered the question: Are there any 
research data favoring small classes? “There 
seemed to be agreement,” the United States 
Office of Education reported, “that common- 
sense was so much on the side of small classes 
that research data would seem superfluous.” 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
surveyed more than 200 research studies of 
class size and pupil achievement in the past 
half century, and discovered the amazing 
fact that * * * better than 2 to 1 * * * pupil 
achievement is higher in large than in small 
classes. 

Dogma: Teachers are woefully underpaid, 
whatever raises they get are far less than 
the national average. Over the past 25 years 
(Harvard’s Seymour Harris says) the increase 
in teachers’ pay was one-third the increase 
for * * * the rest of the population. 

Institute of Social Science Research shows 
that Professor Harris evidently took 1931 as 
his base—‘“a year when the income of the 
general population had just been sharply 


.cut by the depression while teachers had 


not yet been affected by it.” Using the 
prosperity years of 1929 and 1957 for the 
comparison, the results are quite different: 
earnings of all workers increased 82 per- 
cent, compared with a 94 percent increase 
for teachers. Some teachers, to be sure, are 
underpaid. And in fields where higher pay 
is available in private industry, notably the 
physical sciences, salaries are a cause of 
shortages. But the main obstacle in solv- 
ing both of these problems is the teachers 
associations’ insistence on a single salary 
schedule: they “hope that the shortage in 
some fields will give them enough leverage 
for raises across the board to all.” 

Dogma: Mammoth new construction pro- 
grams are necessary to cope with the in- 
creasing shortage of school classrooms. 
“* * © we are almost 500,000 classrooms 
below what we should have,” said Adlai 
Stevenson in 1956, and we are “falling be- 
hind at the rate of 50,000 classrooms a 
year.” 

Institute of Social Science Research con- 
cludes: “classroom shortages have been 
greatly exaggerated and are rapidly dimin- 

.* * * In the fall of 1957, the Office 
of Education reported the then existing 
shortage at 140,400 classrooms and estimated 
a further decline to 128,000 by fall 1958 
* * * it appears that most states are con- 
structing classrooms at a rate which, if 
maintained over the next 12 years, is ade- 
quate * * * major increases appear to be 
necessary Only in about half a dozen states.” 
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Plan for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished newspaper, the Newark Eve- 
ning News, carried a thoughtful and 
constructive editorial recently, comment- 
ing on the President’s address to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

I believe the editorial, which illus- 
trates the consistently high quality of 
that newspaper’s observations on public 
issues, deserves wide and careful atten- 
tion among our colleagues, and I request 
that it be made a part of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

PLAN FOR PEACE 


President Eisenhower has offered what the 
Middle East needs most—a constructive plan 
for peace in the Arab world through true 
Arab renaissance. 

In essence, the President maintained that 
“the great surge of Arab nationalism” could 
be recognized and encouraged without civil 
strife. 

His program in fact offered a peaceful, 
fruitful alternative to the inflammatory 
Nasserism that now suits the Soviets so well. 

The President mentioned neither Premier 
Khrushchev nor Gamal Abdel Nasser by 
name, but his proposals sounded almost like 
an inducement for Nasser himself to call off 
the subversive activities of his United Arab 
Republic. 

For its specific content as well as the man- 
ner of its delivery, Mr. Eisenhower's inspir- 
ing address to the U. N. General Assembly 
could not but appeal to what he called “the 
forces of good sense, restraint, and wisdom” 
which exist in both the Middle East and the 
United Nations. 

The President skillfully and sympatheti- 
cally proposed self-help by the Arab nations 
and peoples as masters of their own destiny. 
If they wanted economic aid or protection 
against aggression, it should be offered them 
through the U.N. 

To that end, Mr. Eisenhower proposed the 
creation of a regional Arab development pro- 
gram. The United States would not assume 
leadership in such a project. We would par- 
ticipate only if the Arab States endorsed it 
and “were prepared to support it with their 
own resources.” 

A standby U. N. mililtary force also would 
be set up under the President’s program to 
give “prompt and effective action” in such 
crises as those in Labanon and Jordan, 
which were endangered by “armed pressure 
and infiltration coming across their borders.” 
This reference was one of the few the Presi- 
dent made to indirect aggression. 

Through U. N., too, there should be an 
end to inflammatory radio broadcasts and 
other forms of indirect aggression by one 
country against another. And finally, steps 
should be take to avert a new arms race 
spiral involving both the Arab States and 
Israel. 

This was on all counts one of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s more effective, impressive presenta- 
tions of United States foreign policy. It was 
made more so by Mr. Gromyko’s weak reply 
which offered only stale reiteration of Mos- 
cow’s Yankees-go-home line. 

It was a speech that should even satisfy 
those domestic critics who have been calling 
glibly for a bold, imaginative plan for the 
Middle East without once specifying what 
plan in their opinion comes under the head 
of bold and imaginative. 
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The President made our position clear be- 
fore the world, and he did so with a mini- 
mum of recrimination. The President’s 
words derived added strength and vitality 
from the fact that he was able to remind 
the General Assembly that the United States 
has never gone to war for its own ag- 
grandizement, profit, or territorial expansion, 
and that, in striving for a just settlement 
of the Middle East crisis, we want nothing 
but peace. 





Representative Chet Holifield, of Cali- 
fornia, Receives CDRA Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, before. 


the Congress adjourns for the year, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to an award received by one of our 
distinguished colleagues for outstanding 
service during the past year. 

Last month the Honorable CuEet HOo.Li- 
FIELD was awarded the Civil Defense Re- 
search Associates’ citation for outstand- 
ing contributions to the cause of non- 
military defense, 1957-58. 

This award was presented to Mr. Hoti- 
FIELD in recognition of his accomplish- 
ments as chairman of the Military Oper- 
ations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. In both capacities he 
has exercised outstanding leadership in 
the cause of nonmilitary defense. 

As a member of the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, it has been my 
privilege to serve under the chairman- 
ship of CHET HOLIFIELD. I am sure I 
express the sentiment of the entire sub- 
committee when I say that his efforts to 
achieve a realistic and worthwhile Fed- 
eral program for nonmilitary defense has 
been a source of inspiration to us all. 

Chairman HOo.uirieELp’s pioneer effort 
in nonmilitary defense is reflected in no 
less than 10 volumes of hearings and 
5 official committee reports dealing with 
fundamental problems of protecting the 
American people from the devastating 
effects of nuclear weapons. These hear- 
ings and reports have become virtual 


textbooks on nonmilitary defense, not 


alone in the United States but also in 
many other countries of the free world. 

The present Federal organization for 
nonmilitary defense, the newly created 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
is in a large_measure a result of basic 
new concepts advanced by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee in 1956. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to read to the Members the text of 
the CDRA award, which is so richly de- 
served by our distinguished chairman. 

The Civil Defense Research Associates, 
Inc., an organization concerned with the 
development and improvement ef the non- 
military (civil and industrial) defense of 
the United States, hereby presents its award 
for outstanding contributions to the cause 
of nonmilitary defense, 1957-58, to the Hon- 
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orable Cuetr HOouiFIeLp, United States House 
of Representatives, in recognition of his per- 
sistent and constructive efforts, as chairman 
of the Military Operations Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Radiation 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
of the Congress of the United States, to 
secure a more effective civil defense program; 
Reviewing and assessing the civil defense 
problems of the United States, and the cur- 
rent program and philosophy of civil defense; 
Reviewing and analyzing the nature of 
radioactive fallout and its effect on man; 
Providing leadership in securing adequate 
concern by the Congress of the United States 
and by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with civil de- 
fense, in respect to formulating and execut- 
ing the national defense policies of this 
country; - 
Proposing constructive changes in the or- 
ganization, status, and working relationships 
of the nonmilitary defense agencies of the 
United States. 
Presented to the Honorable CHET HOottI- 
FIELD, this 9th day of July 1958. 





The New Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Des 
Moines Register on August 21, 1958. 
This editorial titled “The New Farm 
Policy,” is a good analysis of the situ- 
ation we have facing us in our agricul- 
tural economy. As the editorialist sug- 
gests in his concluding sentence, “the 
farm problem is just beginning” we 
should, as Members of the Congress, 
work diligently to come up with farm 
legislation which will do the job of help- 
ing the farmer, protect the consumer 
and assure America of a bountiful food 
supply which will maintain our strong 
position as leader of the free world. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue New Farm PoLicy 


The farm price support bill passed by Con- 
gress and sent to the President moves toward 
abandonment of acreage allotments and a 
much lower level of price guaranties. This 
has been the trend for several years under 
administrative decisions by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. But now 
Congress has put its stamp of approval on 
the policy, and President Eisenhower seems 
certain to sign the bill. 

The biggest stride toward the free market 
is being made in the case of corn, where 
acreage controls have been least effective. 
If farmers in the commercial corn area ap- 
prove the change in a referendum to be held 
this fall, there will be no acreage -allotments 
in 1959. Corn price support will be based on 
the average market price of the preceding 
3 years, except that a minimum of 65 percent 
of parity will be established. 

This may seem to be a more dramatic 
change than it actually is. Few farmers have 
been complying with acreage allotments in 
recent years, and the actual drop in average 
price support will not be a great one. Secre- 





tary Benson for 2 years has been 


noncompliance loans on corn, deliberate 
comply 


reducing the appeal to farmers to 
with the acreage control program, i 

The changeover to a 3-year average 
support plan for cotton and rice will be 
gradual, not taking effect until 1961.. Aggs. 
age allotments are being increased next year, 
Cotton growers will be given an option of, 
larger allotment with a lower Government 

—loan price. 

While the new trend in farm policy may be 
defended as realistic—it faces up to the fact 
that corn acreage control has not 
the feed supply—let no one assume that the 
surplus problem is being met. A huge re- 
serve supply of feed is building up, and it js 


starting to spill over into livestock. The 


lower level of feed prices will speed up liye. 
stock expansion. Livestock producers yi] 
suffer a sharp decline in prices within ths 
next few years. ‘ 

Farm income certainly will fall ag this 
new price policy goes into effect 
if it is extended to wheat and other com. 
modities. The backers of the new policy ap. 
parently believe this will be a good thing fo 
agriculture in the long run—by “ 
out” the inefficient producers even faster, 
Secretary Benson feels that farmers should 
stand on their own feet and not rely on the 
Government for help. 

This may sound good in a year when hog 
prices have been above $20 and cattle around 


$30. But it will be a harder doctrine to sl] — 


when prices turn downward. Remember the 
fall and winter of 1955-56, when hogs got 
down to $10? * 

The old policies have not been able to 
cope with farm surpluses. It is time they 
were replaced. But just abandoning them 
without any replacement will not do the job, 
What are the alternatives? 

One alternative is to do nothing and let 
farm income fall. We doubt that many 
Americans, farmers or nonfarmers, would 
vote for this. Farm income per person in 
the top commegcial group of about 2 mil- 
lion farms now is well below the incom 
per person Of all nonfarm people. 

Another alternative is to try tougher pr- 
duction and marketing controls—with allo 
ments in bushels or pounds. This is objet 
tionable to many people at present but might 
be more acceptable if the alternative wass 
long period of farm depression. 


More vigorous efforts to expand exports of 


farm products might be tried. This has great | 


appeal to everyone. Why can’t American 
farm surpluses be put to use in hungry coul- 
tries? But the problems here are imment, 
both domestic and international. High ta 
iff and nationalistic interests oppose trade 
liberalization. And Congress rejects aly 
world food board idea as socialistic. j 
Straight-out subsidies to farmers could — 
iricreased to offset the decline in market it 
come. Payments on livestock might be tried ~ 
Or Soil Bank payments could be boosted. ~ 
You'll be hearing of all these and othe 
ideas in the next few years. The farm pro — 
lem is just beginning. aa 









If Business Won’t Fight— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





or 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 
OF NEW YORK 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, August 22,1958 ~ 
Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the : 


day News of New York City on AM 
3, 1958, published an editorial em 
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“yf Business Won't Fight—” The title 
raises an interesting question. 

Business has a predisposition not to 
fight, and there is very little evidence 
that I can find that they have ever 
fought as an organized group for liberty 
or to save themselves. 

The freer a society is, the more the 
individuals in it seem to fight among 
themselves. They find it most difficult 
to unite. They always underrate the 
enemy. Indeed, as far back as 3,400 

rs ago the leading businessmen did 
nothing until the roof fell in on them 
by bombardment from the Assyrians. 

They often make their peace with the 
enemy and fool themselves into thinking 
that they can get along with any party 
‘administration of government. Gen- 
erally they add to the price of the prod- 
uct, whatever it is, and let the people 
pay. But there are too many businesses 
that are now endangered by the incred- 
ible tax burden and the compulsions of 
the picket lines to compel the employer, 
without the formality of government in- 
tervention, to give up what they believe 
is a fair shake. 

If government takes by compulsion to 
redistribute from one group to another, 
why should not the picket line? And, in- 
deed, after watching these prforman- 
ces, should not our youngsters organize 
little gangs and take a trip to the next 
city in the other fellow’s automobile? 

When government becomes the arbiter 
of what is right and wrong, hell itself 
breaks loose as it has around the world. 
If organized business has a remnant of 
fight in it it would seem, as the Sunday 
News says, it is now “time to fight.” 

The Sunday News—New York City— 
editorial of August 3 follows: 

Ir BUSINESS WON'T FiGHT— 

Many businessmen and industrialists these 
days are afflicted with a mixture of fear and 
inferiority complex as regards politics and 
being active politically. 

The logical explanation for this state of 
affairs is that it is a hangover from the long 
— House tenancy of Franklin D. Roose- 

Roosevelt hated business and industry, 
for reasons best known to himself, and he 
devoted a good part of his time to baiting 
them, abusing them, and thinking up ways 
for politicians to oppress them. Only 
around election times did he have a kind 
ete pA. always this kind word 

red w 
ie cesar the Roosevelt tongue in the 

Roosevelt, and Truman after him, 
ball with the big labor leaders, paened thier 
up in every way they could think of, and en- 
couraged them to dabble in politics. 
ana, eeu ee are now far beyond the 

, an : 
hips if not further, eee 

The Empire State (New York) Chamber of 
Commerce has noted all this, and is urging 
its members to take action to protect their 
interests against politicians who think they 
owe their power to labor leaders and are for- 
ever trying to pay this fancied debt, 

BETTER CLIMATE FOR BUSINESS 


William A. Mills, the chamber’s executive 


| Secretary, is circulating an appeal to local 


chambers of commerce all over the State to 


make their views known emphatically at the . 
Democratic 


State Republican and 
a this month, 

- Mills has what he calls a practical 

ctor to improve the business climate 

h Political action”"—gotten out in 


conven=- 
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pamphlet form at 4 cents a copy or $3.50 per 
100 copies, and obtainable from Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce, 174 Washington 
Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

This pamphlet calls on both parties to 
adopt platform planks promising various 
steps to keep State government costs and 
taxes down, combat racketeering and feather- 
bedding, modernize local government, and in 
other ways make the New York climate more 
favorable than it has been for industries and 
businesses which keep people working and 
breed more and more jobs. 

Though the Mills pamphlet is addresed 
primarily to New York problems—it should 
make good reading for businessmen in every 
State, and. we hope it has a wide circula- 
tion. Nor will its usefulness end with the 
August 25-26 Republican and Democratic 
State conventions. 


AN INTEREST IN POLITICS 


It should, we think, buck up and inspire 
many a business person who at present is too 
timid or too complacent to take an active in- 
terest in politics. 

By that, we don’t mean running for pub- 
lic office. 

We do mean joining political organizations, 
or forming them; studying political issues, 
especially those affecting business or indus- 
try; getting acquainted with the record of 
every candidate for-public office—and so on. 

We also mean getting over any hesitancy 
about speaking up in public on political sub- 
jects, and insisting that business has a 
proper place in the American community and 
as good a right as any other group to broad- 
cast its opinions: 

President Theodore Roosevelt used to say 
(and he practiced what he preached) that 
if decent people didn’t like the way United 
States politicians behaved, they should either 
get into politics or refrain from complaining 
about anything the politicians did. 

By the same reasoning, if business people 
continue to refuse to be active in politics, 
they will deserve whatever politics-playing 
labor chiefs may do to them. 

What some of those gentlemen hope to do 
is Plenty, with a capital P. - 

TIME TO BEGIN SOUNDING OFF 

Mainly, they are infected with the Wel- 
fare State notions of the British Labor 
(Socialist) Party, which all but ruined 
Britain while it was in power and may well 
finish that job if it returns to power. 

Business can make a far better case for 
Capitalism than anybody can make for wel- 
fare-statism and Socialism, and the time is 
ripe for business to start speaking its piece. 





Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins, Hon. John M. 
Vorys, and Hon. Cliff Clevenger 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Ohio as well as the House of 
Representatives will suffer a great loss in 
the retirement at the end of this Congress 
of three outstanding Members. The 
Honorable THomas A. JENKINS, JOHN M. 
Vorys, and Cuiirr CLEVENGER have all 
chosen not to seek reelection to the 86th 
Congress. 

Tom JEenxtns, the dean of our delega- 
tion, has served in Congress for a total of 
34 years; JoHN Vorys and CLIrr CLEVEN- 
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GER have each served in 10 Congresses, a 
total of 20 years each. Among them, 
three-quarters of a century of knowledge, 
experience, and peerless service to the 
House will be lost. 

It has been a great honor for me during 
my two terms in Congress to serve with 
these distinguished Members. Their 
help and assistance to me have been in- 
valuable. Although I have been associa- 
ted with them a relatively short period of 
years, I know that we will not only miss 
their wise counsel and advise but their 
always pleasant and affable manner. 


No matter who succeeds Tom, JOHN, 
and Curr, it will be a long time before 
the gap even begins to be filled. They 
are most highly respected by us all, they 
have served their congressional] districts, 
their States and their country honorably 
and well, and each deserves the very best 
that life has yet to offer in their retire- 
ment from Congress. 





Capital for Small Business 





SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my very able and distinguished 
friend from Kentucky, Mr. Spence, and 
his committee for their work on S. 2651, 
to make equity capital and long-term 
capital more readily available for small 
business concerns. 

Ever since I came to Congress, I have 
been working on the problems of small 
business and, from time to time, have 
introduced legislation to lighten its tax 
burdens and to insure for this impor- 
tant segment of the American economy 
a fair share of Government procure- 
ment. My efforts in this field have been, 
not only sustained, but concerned with 
rendering every possible kind of encour- 
agement and assistance to small busi- 
ness. The pending bill is illustrative of 
principles and proposals, which I have 
made on several occasions in the past. 

It is a source of regret and concern 
to all of us, who believe in the free en- 
terprise system, that the position of 
small business in the economy would 
appear to be declining in scope and im- 
portance in favor of larger corporate 
units. To my mind, this is a very un- 
favorable and disturbing development, 
which, if continued into the future, 
could well have serious consequences for 
our free enterprise economy. 

T have stated many times that small 
business is the cornerstone of free enter- 
prise. It is the one area, in which indi- 
vidual initiative and ambition can find 
those opportunities, which lead to per- 
sonal success, essential services to the 
community and the strengthening of the 
national economy. It has been through 
small business that the most noteworthy 
examples of achievement, through bold 
imagination, outstending ability and 
hard work, have bec: possible. 
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Take small business out of the Ameri- 
can economy and there is nothing left 
but a bleak future for those Americans, 
who are fired by the high aspiration to 
better their fortunes in the conduct of 
their own business affairs. This oppor- 
tunity has been traditional in America. 
When it is impaired or hindered, there 
will be nothing left for aspiring Ameri- 
cans than to seek careers in big business, 
where unless they are particularly fortu- 
nate, their gifts may go unncticed and 
their contributions may not be suitably 
rewarded. 

If small business is permitted to lan- 
guish and decline, the whole economy 
will suffer, since it is, not only the means 
of personal suecess for a great many 
aspiring individuals, but also the source 
of work for millions of our fellow citi- 
zens. Small business is also responsible 
for the performance of many vital serv- 
ices to the American people, which are 
an intimate part of their daily lives, that 
impersonal big business never could hope 
to perform so well, if at all. 

There are many reasons for the rela- 
tive decline of small business. First and 
foremost, perhaps, is the growth of big 
business into large, powerful, integrated 
units supplied with huge and ready fi- 
nancing, organized so as to outcompete 
the smaller units. As a result of this 
type of competition, small businesses in 
many fields have fallen by the wayside 
in recent years. Heavy taxes, which 
militate against the ploughing back into 
its ordinary operations of the necessary 
part of the annual profits, have been 
another tremendous problem for small 
business. 

I think that no thoughtful observer 
or student of economics could possibly 
doubt that the financial needs of small 
business are such that long-term loans 
and equity capital, which is not as avail- 
able as it is to big business, has been a 
serious handicap and a great contribu- 
ting cause of decline. It is well known 
that the commercial banking system, 
according to its own testimony, is not 
prepared or designed to satisfy needs 
for equity or long-term credit. Short- 
term and intermediate-term loans, 
which are available at times, though not 
always, particularly during periods of 
tight money, are not adequate to. enable 
small business to conduct its operations 
at the scale required by the demands of 
a changing and progressive economy. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the 
American Banking Association, the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, as well as the Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration all agree that there is a real 
need for a program to supply long-term 
and equity-type financing for small 
business. ‘ 

The lack of this type of financing, in 
fact, is causing considerable resentment 
among small-business men, who are in 
all too many instances blaming the 
private banking system for their in- 
ability to. procure necessary capital. It 
is urged by some small repre- 
sentatives that, if the private banking 
system cannot, or will not, provide ade- 
quate financing, the Government must 
do so, and this, in turn, in my opinion, is 
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tending to bring the free enterprise sys- 
tem, as such, into question with a great 
mary -small-business men and part of 
the general public as well. 

If a sizable number of the American 
people feel that banking institutions, 
under the private system, are not doing 
their job, and it is necessary to turn to 
the Government, the door will be open 
for laying down dangerous precedents, 
which may bring about demands for 
Government intervention, Government 
assistance and Government financing in 
other fields of the economy. 

It is my candid and considered opinion 
that the inability of small-business men 
to procure necessary capital constitutes 
a real threat to the perpetuity of capi- 
talism and free enterprise, and I deplore 
it. In the past, our great banking sys- 
tem has well served our industry and 
our people and; to my way of thinking, 
it is a tragic development indeed that, 
in these days of great growth and ex- 
pansion of our economy, small business 
and others should not be able to turn to 
those sources of private capital, which 
in past periods of American history, have 
been responsible for invigorating small 
and large business by furnishing capital 
funds and, thus, promoting the health 
and vigor of the entire economy. 

It would be impossible to measure 
in fact the part which our private bank- 
ing system has played in the tremendous 
growth of Ameriacn economic strength, 
and I am dismayed that this great sys- 
tem should now reach the point, for any 
reason, that it states that it is unable 
adequately to meet financing needs of 
American small bysiness. 

This and other recent developments, I 
fear, are bound to cause an intensive ex- 
amination of the status and posture and 
functioning of our financial institutions, 
and if it is shown as well may be the 
case, that this system in some areas is 
not doing the job for which it was in- 
tended, this will lead to insistent de- 
mands for financing operations by the 
Federal Government. Such a develop- 
ment could well have most serious im- 
pact upon free, private enterprise, and 
I am genuinely concerned by this pros- 
pect. 

If there are gaps in the present finan- 
cial mechanisms, which prevent small 
business in the country from obtaining 
needed long-term and equity type 
financing, it is clear that, as in this in- 
stance, the Congress will move to fill 
them, and once we set upon such a 
course, the future status of the free en- 
terprise system, as we know it, will cer- 
tainly be uncertain and doubtful. 

The proposal made by this bill is sim- 
ple. It establishes a small-business in- 
vestment division in the Small Business 
Administration, adequately staffed and 
authorized to set up certain machinery 
for channeling money to small compa- 
nies, under conditions which amount to 
government guaranty. It is true that 
this end is achieved by forming so-called 
investment companies, but we know 
from our own experience that once the 
government gets into an operation of 
this kind that there is likely to be more, 
rather than less, government financial 
backing, and finally the strong proba- 
bility that these practices will spread to 
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other fields and may indeed cover 
entire field of banking in the Nation, 
Thus the road would be open for 
ernment banking and that would 
to my ‘mind, about one of the 
economic developments that-could ocgyy, 
It would produce unknown but probably 
very serious effects upon the free 
prise system, and it might well lead 
government ownership in utilities, bagie 


natural resource industries, and other — 


economic areas. 

In the interest of small business, I wij 
support this bill. But I want it under. 
stood clearly that Iam greatly concerneg 
about the future status of our great 
private banking system and our wm. 


matched free .enterprise economy i, | 


which it plays such a vital role. I hope 
that leaders in the American banking 
and investment field will give most ma. 
ture attention to a basic problem, 3 
very serious problem, posed and pro. 
jected by this bill. 





Italian Sons and Daughters of America 


Hear Nicholas at Miami Meet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it isa 
pleasure to call the attention of Congress 
and the American people to the news- 
paper account of the fine speech made by 
Alan G. Nicholas, the successful pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
before our good friends, the Italian Sons 
and Daughters of America. In his 
speech, Mr. Nicholas effectively pointed 
out the opportunity that the nai 
groups in this country have to 
influential national leadership and & 





take the lead in resisting those powes © 


that threaten America’s freedom. 
My good friend Ruggero Aldisert, pres 
ident of the Italian Sons and Daughters 


of America, and an outstanding Pitti: — 
burgh attorney, presided at the Miami — 


Beach convention and was elected to al 
unprecedented third term as 
‘president. We in Pittsburgh are proud 
of our outstanding citizen. “ 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower sent 
the group a telegram in which he paid 
tribute to the excellent work of 
Italian Sons and Daughters, their ladies’ 


auxiliaries, and their lodges which they — 
carry out throughout our good country. — 


The story from the Wednesday, August 
20, 1958, issue -of the Pittsburgh Sul- 


Telegraph follows: oe 
ISDA Hears NicHoLAs aT MiAMt MEST ~ ’ 


Mramt Beach, Fra—The growing wold 
struggle between freedom and 
gives leaders of America’s myriad 


an unparalleled opportunity for in- 4 


groups 
fluential national leadership. $ 
Here, in a nutshell, is the challenge & 





the 14th biennial convention of the 
Sons and Daughters of America at 
Beach today. 
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icholas said: 
we are confronted with an organized and 


ul conspiracy to wipe out the America 
ee forebears knew and loved and 
enter. 
eines enemy has but one aim and we must 
have but one aim—to battle together, until 
this great and growing danger “ can be 
lessened and eventually eliminated. 

“No nationality rests at the bottom of the 
American scene anymore,” Nicholas said. 
“gach,” he stressed, “is interspersed through 
all levels of the economic and social fabric. 

“This progress must continue,” Nicholas 
said, “with no time out for divisive action 
becaues we need the leadership of the finest 
types of Americans. 

He told the ISDA that citizens of Italian 
descent can make a contribution to the his- 
tory of America which will outshine any of 
the greate deeds of their forebears here or in 


Italy. 
“We need good men,” Nicholas said, add- 


7; call upon the leaders that this group 
(ISDA) is producing to be exactly what 
America needs and is looking for today. 

“This is an opportunity unparalleled in 
our history for leaders of a nationality group 
to move to the very forefront of the battle. 

“Let them take this responsibility for their 
very own. Let them earn the eternal devo- 
tion and respect and affection of every Amer- 
can, , 

“If they will do this—and they are doing 
it—then Italy can add another greater epoch 
to her national history—the glory of the 
Roman Empire, the brilliance of the Rennais- 
sance, and last but greatest of all, the salva- 
tion of the great dream of liberty-lovingy 
mankind, the salvation of the United States 
of America.” 





Force in Being 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, copious 
columns in our newspapers, untold num- 
ber of feet of movie film and uncount- 
able thousands of spoken words have 
been devoted to the United States mili- 
tary operation in the Middle East. We 
have seen and heard much about the 
landing of the Marines on the shore of 
Lebanon. We have been told in various 
ways about the Army units brought in to 
that threatened country. The 6th Fleet 
of the Navy, standing off that Mediter- 
Tanean coast, has been the subject of a 
great mass of comment, written and 
verbal. ~ 

Amazingly, however, it seems that the 
Air Force is almost a forgotten service in 
this big show. The part that the Air 
Force did play, mainly behind the 
Scenes, deserves now to be told. The 
Speed and efficiency demonstrated by the 
Air Force during the critical period 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Nation. 

Within hours after the Iraqi coup of 
July 14, the Air Force was on the move. 
ae air were soon 

way from as far as 
homa headed for blank aie hee en 
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key. Their flight of almost 7,000 miles 
was made in about 25 hours. Their job 
was to provide logistic support for the 
Tactical Air Command Composite Air 
Strike Force. 

Tactical Air Command Headquarters 
at Langley Air Force Base, Va., was sim- 
ultaneously deploying a number of 
fighter-bombers and aerial tankers to 
support various phases of the Middle 
East operations. Only 12 hours after 
the alert of the fighter-bombers they 
were in Turkey, having covered the 
trans-Atlantic distance of some 6,500 
miles at an average speed of 582 miles 
per hour. Aerial tankers refueling the 
fighter-bombers in flight; made possible 
their nonstop trip. 

Meanwhile, in Europe, the 322d Air 
Division of the United States Air Forces 
in Europe were beginning what was to 
be a fine demonstration of the efficiency 
of an airlift task force. Using transport 
aircraft C—124’s, C-—130’s, ee and 
C-123’s, the 322d Air Division, under the 
able command of Col. Clyde Box, was 
hauling Army paratroopers and combat 
cargo to the critical area. The story 
of their operation is one almost to chal- 
lenge the famed Berlin airlift. 

But the Air Force was present in an- 
other way: 

There was an invisible umbrella of air- 
power over the Lebanese beaches when the 
Marines landed there. * * * The Strategic 
Air Command dropped no bombs. In fact 
* * * no SAC bomber has entered the Mid- 
dle East air space. But there is little doubt 
that SAC’s marshalled might, on an alert 
status at bases throughout the free world, 
has played and is playing a big role in the 
calculations of Moscow and Cairo. 

Were the Kremlin unconvinced of SAC’s 
current ability to pulverize the Soviet Union 
it is highly doubtful that the Marine landing 
force would have been met at the beaches 
solely by holidaying sun worshippers. In- 
deed, were it not for the threat of SAC, the 
landing would have been a suicidal gesture 
on the part of our own Government, an open 
invitation to begin a war that we surely 
would lose. 


Even though all of these Air Force ac- 
tions were behind the scenes, and rela- 
tively unknown to the reading, watching, 
and listening public, it.is clear that with- 
out the Air Force the risks in Lebanon 
would have been far too great and the 
troop reinforcements may have been too 
late and too little. To Gen. Otto P. 
Weyland, commander of the Air Force 
Tactical Air Command; to Maj. Gen. 
Henry Viccellio, commander of Tactical 
Air Command’s 19th Air Force; to Gen. 
Thomas S. Power and to the men of the 
far-flung and combat-ready Strategic 
Air Command; and to Gen. Frank F. 
Everest, commander, United States Air 
Forces in Europe, I extend the thanks of 
a grateful Nation. Accept our expression 
of sincere appreciation for your demand- 
ing tasks, so silently and ably done. 

’ And, Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to 
enter into the Recorp two items: an edi- 
torial entitled “Force in Being,” by John 
F. Loosbrock, editor of Air Force maga- 
zine, which appeared in the August 1958 
issue; and an article entitled “Beirut 
Tests One-Manager Airlift Concept,” by 
Robert E. Farrell, in the August 11, 1958, 
issue of Aviation Week magazine: 
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{From the Air Force Magazine of August 
1958] 


FORCE IN BEING 
(By John F. Loosbrock) 


There was. an invisible umbrella of air- 
power over the Lebanese beaches when the 
Marines landed there last month, a fact 
largely ignored_in the torrent of words writ- 
ten and printed concerning the implications 
of United States military intervention in the 
bubbling Middle East cauldron. The strate- 
gic Air Command dropped no bombs. In 
fact, as of this writing, no SAC bomber has 
entered the Middle East air space. But there 
is little doubt that SAC’s marshaled might, 
on an alert status at bases throughout the 
free world, has played and is playing a big 
role in the calculations of Moscow and Cairo. 

Were the Kremlin unconvinced of SAC’s 
current ability to pulverize the Soviet Union 
it is highly doubtful that the Marine land- 
ing force would have been met at the beaches 
solely by holidaying sun worshippers. In- 
deed> were it not for the threat of SAC, the 
landing would have been a suicidal gesture 
on the part of our own Government, ar 
open invitation to begin a war that we surely 
would lose. 

The Middle East crisis serves to point up 
a fact that is easy to ignore or avoid. These 
are dangerous times. And our ability to re- 
act effectively, diplomatically as well as mili- 
tarily, in such times of crisis is determined 
almost 100 percent by the current condition 
of our force in being. And the effectiveness 
of that force, in turn, must be gaged by our 
ability to put bombs on target regardless of 
enemy opposition and by our demonstrated 
willingness to do so should the situation so 
dictate, Without this ability and this will- 
ingness our other forces lose their effective- 
ness, and we face the Soviet chess masters 
with only a handful of pawns. 

If our action in the Middle East serves 
merely to focus attention on the problem of 
the force in being it will have accomplished 
a most useful purpose. For the force in 
being has suffered serious erosion, both in 
relative quantity and relative quality since 
the end of the Korean war. The nub of it is 
money, or the lack of it, exacerbated by an 
unwillingness to make hard-and-fast deci- 
sions between competing and expensive wea- 
pon systems. The latter, we trust, will be 
alleviated to some extent by adoption of the 
major features of the President’s Pentagon 
reorganization plan. At least the macuinery 
will be there, even though wisdom and deci- 
siveness are two qualities that cannot be 
legislated. And wise decisions can make the 
money stretch farther. 

But the basic problem must be resolved 
in a bolder approach to defense financing 
than is now being evidenced on either side 
of the Potomac. 

Secretary of the Air Force James H. Doug- 
las outlined the situation almost 2 years ago, 
when he told the American Legion National 
Security Commission: 

“There have seldom been more difficult 
problems for military judgment than that of 
phasing new missile systems into a modern 
Air Force.” ' 

Since that statement much has happened 
to confirm this assessment although little 
has been done to solve the problem. 

Large Soviet satellites and small American 
ones have orbited overhead. Test missiles 
have thundered from their launching pads 
in Florida and in the Soviet Union. Our 
initial missile units are becoming. opera- 
tional. There have been brave statements 
that, “New weapons make it possible to re- 
duce the size of the force.” 

Unfortunately, the real truth is that the 
prospect of new weapons—tomorrow, next 
year, the year after that—is being used to 
reduce the force in being of today. In the 
flash and roar from Cape Canaveral it is 
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difficult for many of our national planners, 
let alone the bulk of the American people, 
to realize that for the next 5 years at least, 
perhaps for the next decade, our security 
will be centered in conventional manned 
aircraft of one type or another. 

It is a grave. temptation, at this point, to 
play with futures at the expense of the 
present. Missiles and rockets, satellites and 
space capsules, are sexier than B-52’s or 
C-133’s. And, from a Government planner’s 
point of view, they are cheaper than today’s 
weapons, since, beyond development costs, 
they do not have to be paid for today. 
What isn’t said, of course, is that the devel- 
opment costs go down the drain if the 
“new” weapons are never bought in quan- 
tity. 

There are several current examples. The 
Navaho project was canceled—without an 
operational missile ever being produced—at 
a cost of some $700 million. About a bil- 
lion has been spent on the Snark—truly 
intercontinental and very nearly opera- 
tional—but we will wind up with only a 
handful of a weapon which admittedly de- 
pends on mass employment for its effec- 
tiveness. The Bomarec program is in jeop- 
ardy, on the dubious ground that the anti- 
missile missile is “in the mill.” 

Granted, there are better weapons in the 
mill than Navaho, Snark, and Bomarc. But 
it is equally reasonable to assume that there 
are also better weapons in the mill than 
Atlas, or Titan, or Polaris, or Nike-Zeus, or 
even Minuteman. There will always be bet- 
ter weapons in the mill, even if we’re talk- 
ing about an intercontinental death ray. 

This is how the vicious cycle of dealing in 
futures erodes the combat strength of to- 
day. If the trend continues we will never 
have an adequate force in being, and na- 
tional security, like 1932 prosperity, will al- 
ways be “just around the corner.” 

There are no cheap and easy solutions. 
The need for superior force in being is a 
continuing one because the threat is con- 
tinuous and growing. Even now, Mr. 
Khrushchev is brandishing his interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, or the threat of its 
possible existence, as a diplomatic weapon. 
If, through erosion of our own force in be- 
ing, we cannot reply to such threats with 
conviction and determination, this Nation 
will be finished as a major power, and the 
free world will go down the drain, with or 
without open conflict. 

We cannot make a choice between today’s 
weapons and tomorrow's. We need today’s 
weapons today and tomorrow’s weapons to- 
morrow. And if the cost of living under 
these circumstances seems high, there’s a 
cheap alternative—the death of free insti- 
tutions everywhere in the world. 





[From Aviation Week of August 11, 1958] 
BEIRUT TESTS ONE-MANAGER AIRLIFT CONCEPT 
(By Robert E. Farrell) 


Evreux, FraNce.—Impressive airlift job 
performed by USAFE’s 322d Air Division dur- 
ing Lebanese crisis clearly demonstrated 
efficiency of a “single manager” system for 
operating an airlift task force. 

The 322d Air Division, headquartered at 
Evreux, carried out the bulk of the Air Force 
transport effort during the Lebanese “crisis 
period” July 15-25—without a hitch. Some 
418 sorties were flown by 322d aircraft which 
shuttled around-the-clock between European 
and Near East points. 

Nearly 8 million pounds of cargo were 
hauled during the 11-day period. More 
than 5,000 men were carried, including 
3,500 fully-equipped United States Army 
combat troops. 

The 332d's aircraft also airlifted fuel into 
Jordan to support British paratroop opera- 
tions in that country. 

Airlift task force commander for the op- 
eration was Col. Clyde Box, 322d Air Divi- 
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sion Commander. Col. Box reported di- 
rectly to Gen. Prank F. Everest, Commander 
in Chief, USAFE. 

C—130 FIELD CAPABILITY 


The Lebanese airlift also pointed out the 
field capability of the Lockheed C-130 Her- 
cules turboprop transport. 322d Air Divi- 
sion crews had just completed transitional 
training on the Hercules when the Lebanese 
job came up. Grinding pace of the airlift 
meant that most of the division’s C-130’s 
were flown past their inspection periods, yet 
no serious breakdowns resulted. 

Co-star of the Lebanese show, according 
to 322d’s officer, was Douglas’ C—124 Globe- 
master transport. Both 322d’s C-130’s and 
C-124’s were the backbone of the airlift 
while many of the division’s Fairchild C—119 
Flying Boxcars lent a hand. Its Fairchild 
C-123 Providers played a supporting role to 
the main lift effort. 

To date, little information has been re- 
leased by the United States Air Force on the 
role of the 322d Air Division in the Lebanese 
affair. Throughout the airlift a top secret 
label was slapped on all 322d operations. 
Aviation Week, by interviewing 322d officers 
and air crews here at Evreux, has pieced to- 
gether the following account of how the 
USAFE Lebanese airlift was carried out be- 
tween July 15-25. 

Within hours after the July 14 Iraqi revo- 
lution broke out, all USAFE units were put 
on the alert. Operation Bluebat, code name 
for the Near East airlift, began July 15. The 
big NATO airbase at Adana, Turkey, was 
selected as the advance staging area for 
United States landing operations in the Near 
East. While Sixth Fleet marines were land- 
ing at Beirut early in the afternoon on July 
15, on the same day 322d aircraft began to 
airlift United States Army paratroops from 
Germany into Adana. 2 

As Operation Bluebat unfolded, Airlift 
Task Force Commander Colonel Box had 
available 48 C-180 transports from the divi- 
sion’s 317th Troop Carrier Wing stationed 
at Evreux, 12 C-124 Globemaster transports 
from the division’s Third Troop Carrier 
Squadron based at Rheim/Main, Germany, 
and about 50 C-119’s from the division’s 
60th Troop Carrier Wing based at. Dreux, 
France. These aircraft, plus 36 C-124’s 
turned over to the 322d by MATS Eastern 
Air Transport Force, formed the main airlift 
effort into the Near East. 

Flight of 41 C-130’s from Sewart AFB, 
Tenn., and Ardmore AFB, Okla., flew a tac- 
tical support mission from the United States 
directly to the Adana staging area, but these 
aircraft reportedly were immediately dead- 
headed back to the United States after un- 
loading. 

MUNICH TO ADANA 

Within the 24-hour period during July 
15-16, 322d aircraft airlifted “Alpha Force” 
from Furstenfeldbruck, near Munich, to 
Adana. The lift was carried out in 72 
sorties by 34 C-130’s, 16 C-124’s and 22 
C-119’s. Alpha Force consisted of 1,749 
paratroopers of the 24th Infantry Division, a 
unit of the United States 7th Army, plus 
9,900 pounds of combat cargo to keep the 
paratroops supplied for 5 days. 

Aircraft carrying Alpha Force took off 
from Furstenfeldbruck at 10-minute inter- 
vals. Initial C-130 units flew over the Alps 
and crossed Greece to reach Adana, a flight 
of 1,800 miles by this route. Almost im- 
mediately, however, continued air passage 
was refused by Switzerland, Austria and 
Greece. As a result 322d C-—130’s were leav- 
ing their home base at Evreux, flying to 
Furstenfeldbruck to pick up loads, then 
backtracking around the Alps to Marseille, 
where they landed to refuel. Final leg was 
a flight eastward down the Mediterranean 
slot to Adana. Thus instead of 1,800 miles 
the C-130 airlift route was stretched over 
2,300 miles, 








Slower C-119 and C-124 aircraft wer 
routed through Cappodichino Airport at 
Naples, Italy. : 

Alpha Force was to be followed immedj. 
ately at Bravo Force, a similar para 
lift. But by July 17 it was apparent the 
Lebanese situation would remain f 
quiet, so Bravo Force was kept at our bases 
in Germany. 

Instead of lifting Bravo Force, 3224 air. 
craft on July 17 begarm airlifting 
Force into Adana. Charley Force, a support 
group rather than a strike force, was lifteg 
in 177 sorties between July 17-25. About 
2,000 fully-equipped soldiers were hauled 
along with 4,580,000 pounds of support cargo, 

BEIRUT LANDINGS 


Until Saturday, July 19, the 322d operateg 
from European points to Adana only. But at 
0930 hours on Saturday, July 19, 322d air. 
craft began landing at Beirut as well a 
Adana. After unloading at Beirut, 0-ig9 
aircraft flew to Adana or Tripoli, Libya, for 
refueting and then nonstop back to Evreey, 

In addition to airlifting Alpha and Char. 
ley Forces, 322d aircraft during the July 15 to 
25 period performed a variety of airlift tasks 
to support Air Force and Army Near East 
operations. 

At Landstuhl, Germany, 322d aircraft 
loaded in a matter of hours the entire logis- 
tic equipment and supplies needed to sup- 
port the USAFE 86th Tactical Fighter Wing, 
which had shifted into the Near East region. 

At Toul Air Base, France, 322d aircraft 
loaded and flew to the Near East an 
engineer company which specializes in re- 
pairing bomb-damaged runways and im- 
proving water and sanitation facilities. 

At Hahn Air Base, Germany, 3 C-I%% 
loaded and carried to Adana a complete com- / 
munications unit so that liaison could be 
more easily maintained between the staging 
area and European headquarters. 

From somewhere in Germany, 14 C-12% 
airlifted to Adana a completé 100-bed Army 
held hospital weighing 384,301 pounds along 
with 179 medical technicians. The entire 
mission was accomplished in 12 hours, 

From Evrcex, 322d Air-Division’s 2d Aero. 
medical Evacuation Group rushed to Adana 
a C-54 evacuation aircraft with medical 
crew. The later remained at Adana through- 
out the 11-day airlift period without relief. 

Special airlift requests cropped wp 
throughout the July 15-25 period. For ex- 
amples, as the Adana build-up mushroomed 
it soon became apparent that the Turkish 
base’s water facilities were unadequate 
Colonel Box had 10 of his C—130’s pick up 
Europe 224,000 pounds of iron pipe and pipe 
fittings and airlifted the load to Adama 
Army engineers already lifted into the stag- 
ing area, then built a 12-mile water pipeline 
from Adana to the nearest water source. 

Another special airlift request came from 
oil-short British paratroop forces in Jordal. — 
To handle the request, Colonel Box set up 
an gil shuttle between Beirut and Amman 
using 10 C-124’s and 13 C-130’s. 

Throughout the 11-day airlift operation, 
which tied up the 322d Air Division’s C-190% 
and C-124’s, the division’s normal mission of 
providing Air Logistics System (ALS) service 
to tactical units throughout USAFE theater, 
a region 5 times larger than the . 
States was handled by 322d C-119's and 
C-123’s. hs 

The entire 11-day airlift. involved move 
ment of 7,912,371 pounds of cargo and 5810 
personnel. Food, ammunition, weapoih — 
tanks, bulldozers, jeeps, halftracks, and gel= — 
eral logistic type material were airlifted in — 
418 sorties by 322d aircraft without an acd+ — 
dent or major incident. os 
> Hectic page of the Lebanese airlift 
considerable strain on air crews and 
personnel. The Deputy 
Operations, Lt. Col. John Van Dynn, ‘ 
mated that roundtrip missions 
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Evreux and Near East terminal points took 
about 24.5 hours, including stops at on- 
joading points in France and Germany. 
Most 322d air crews flew four missions. 
Fifteen-hour crew rest between missions was 
established. Flight surgeons met crews on 
the line after each mission; few crew mem- 
bers were grounded. 

Many 322d Air Division headquarters of- 
ficers, including Colonel Box and Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Dynn, flew at least one C-130 
airlift mission to the Near East. 

Riding herd on the overall operation, 
Colonel Box told Aviation Week that the 
Lebanese airlift “confirms again the need 
for centralized control of air transport on a 
theater-wide basis.” 

Cargo and troop loading and off-loading 
were handled with a minimum of delay as a 
result of 322d special Combat Airlift Support 
Units (CALSU) which directed handling 
operation at terminal points. At Pursten- 
feldbruck, where Alpha Force was embarked, 
322d Deputy Commander Col. Tarleton H. 
Watkins headed up the CALSU mission and 
worked with United States Army Brig. Gen. 
C. A. Speidel of the 24th Infantry Division. 

Airlifting the 24th Infantry Division by 
$22d aircraft was made easy by the fact that 
322d units often are involved in joint air- 
borne exercises with 7th Army units. Last 
year 322d aircraft dropped 100,000 Army 
paratroopers in exercise games. 

Alpha Force went into the Near East 
rigged for paradrop, in case the ,air head 
wasn’t secure upon arrival. 

Average C-130 load ran about 22,000 
pounds, according to 322d Deputy Com- 
mander/Traffic, Lt. Col. Otis E. Winn. Later 
loads, where drop gear wasn’t required, ran 
higher. Loaded C-130’s generally — were 
turned around in 25 minutes. Unloading 
Alpha Force C-—130’s took longer than this, 
however, mainly because loads were rigged 
for paradropping. 

Airlifting Alpha Force with C~-130's, Colo- 
nel Winn said, proved that an airborne unit 
with its transport is “one of our finest weap- 
ons. In 314 hours you can go down the road 
1,000 miles and dump a formidable strike 
force.” 

One problem pointed up by the Lebanese 
airlift was the lack of an efficient commu- 
nications system. With several hundred air- 
craft flying an airlift on top of a regular 
commercial air operation in Europe, control 
over 322d aircraft was often a touch-and-go 
affair. United States officers wonder if there 
exists a peacetime answer to the commu- 
nications problem, though some seem to feel 
&@ single sideband radio transmitting and 
receiving system, though costly, might do 
the trick. 

Ground communications between 322d 
headquarters and other European points 
also leaves much to be desired. Calls are 
made via leased wire from national gov- 
ernments, a system which often operates in 
an erratic fashion. One 322d communica- 
tions officer remarked he was “running a 
multi-million-dollar transport service-with a 
two-bit communications system.” 

On the maintenance side 322d Deputy 
Commander-Materiel Lt. Col. Joe D. Miles 
told Aviation Week that during the Lebanese 
operation his C-130’s “did much better than 
a Paar Mobile maintenance crews 

out from Evreux t 42 of the divi- 
sion’s 48 C-130’s oyalistaee = . 

“We did overfly some inspections \out of 

ee. Colonel Miles said. On sev- 
130’s o 

as 80 eet verflight sims ran as high 

vison’s 48 C-130’s are normall operated 

on a 40-hour monthly basis per aircraft. 

Hercules aircraft were phased into the 322d 
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Noise factor on 322d Hercules transports 
should be lessened as a result of a reduction 
gear box fix that is planned. Beginning in 
November, 24 of the division’s 48 C-130’s 
will begin rotating back to the United States 
for reduction gear box changes. Gear ratio 
will be altered to slow down propeller blade 
tip speed; thus reducing both pilot and metal 
fatigue. 

The T-56 engine proper presents no ma- 
jor problem, Colonel Miles said. He has 
just received approval to hike the engine 
change requirement to 750 hours from 350 
hours. 

The 322d’s main role of cargo transport is 
now being reemphasized by the fact that 
the division’s only assault transports, some 
118 C-123 Providers, are being returned to 
the United States. Providers came into the 
322d setup in June 1956, and immediately 
were put to work as cargo carriers. Since 
then the 322d has never received a single 
United States Army request to carry out an 
assault type mission. 

As a cargo transport, the C-123 has never 
quite fit into the 322d operation. Its range 
and all-weather capability were restricting 
factors. A.so its metal fuselage floors were 
badly cut up under daily cargo handling 
until a %-inch plywood flooring was in- 
stalled. 

The C-123’s actually were on the way 
home when the Lebanese crisis broke. Di- 
vision officers now expect all their C—123’s 
will be retired by next September. The C— 
123’s fate in the USAFE theater, incidentally, 
was predicted in Aviation Week about the 
same time the C-123 first appeared in 322d 
Air Division colors. 





Hon. Hal Holmes 


SPEECH 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. It was 
with great regret that I learned several 
months ago that our colleague, Hat. 
HOoLMEs, was not going to stand for re- 
election. 

In the 16 years Hat Hotmes has been 
in Congress he and his good wife, Mar- 
garet, have become institutions in all 
congressional circles. They have won 
niches of affection in our heart and the 
admiration of our minds. 

To his colleagues of Washington State 
Hat Hotmes always has been a source 
of sound advice. - 

I can recall no Congressman in my 
time who has accomplished so much for 
our State and the Pacific Northwest, 
its development and prosperity and 
therefore the happiness and well-being 
of its people. Many of the power dam 
facilities and the defense installations 
of eastern Washington were “his ba- 
bies.” He sponsored and he fought 
them through committees and Congress 
until these became realities. 

Hat Hotmes is a most modest man, 
@ quality unusual in politicians. He 
never sings his own praises or tells of 
his acconiplishments. His friends know 
these were many and important. 

Hat Hotmes has been diligent and 
faithful. He has one of the best at- 
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tendance records in the Congress. His 
mind is filled with a fund of informa- 
tion on many legislative subjects ac- 
quired by long study and a retentive 
memory. He expresses himself color- 
fully, clearly, and effectively. It is a 
joy to listen to him expound on national 
issues and problems. He has made his 
information available readily and will- 
ingly to all of us, and for this I know 
others are most grateful. Hat Hoitmes 
has been one of our soundest and most 
reliable advisers. 

I wish Hat were not retiring from 
Congress, but he is. I want him and 
his wife, Margaret, to know that all our 
best wishes go with them and will follow 
them, as will our hopes for their health 
and happiness. 





Kennedy-Ives Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


. Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American labor movement today, on the 
whole, is clean, honest and responsible. 
As a result of the disclosures of the Mc- 
Clellan committée, there is now a great 
public outcry to get those relatively few 
corrupt persons, who have given the labor 
movement a black eye, out of union 
leadership, and to keep them out. Todo 
this we must give union members the 
legal power to control their own unions 
through democratic processes. 


The Kennedy-Ives bill, which I sup- 
ported, would have given union mem- 
bers the help they need in cleaning up 
the comparatively few unions that rieed 
it. 

Without wide public support no real 
labor-management bill can ever pass 
Congress. That, in my opinion, is why 
now was the time to pass a bill to guar- 
antee union democracy. I deeply resent 
the procedure—suspension of rules— 
used to bring the bill up for a vote. This 
procedure provides no opportunity for 
amendment or even extended debate. 
Under the confused circumstances of its 
defeat, no Member of Congress can be 
harshly criticized for voting against it. 
In the final analysis, however, the good 
features of the bill far outweigh its 
shortcomings. 

This legislation was developed in a 
bipartisan manner in the Senate under 
the sponsorship of Senator Ives, Repub- 
lican, of New York, and Senator KEn- 
NEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts. It 
passed the Senate on June 17 by an al- 
most unanimous bipartisan vote of 
88 to 1. 

Some highly regarded spokesmen for 
both management and labor oppose cer- 
tain sections. To me, the opposition 
seems to be based on exaggerated inter- 
pretations of but 2 or 3 of its many 
provisions. 
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Due to the McClellan committee reve- 
lations the public wants action now. 
Next year or in the years thereafter the 
usual apathy and labor-management 
conflicts may doom efforts to correct 
the abuses that have been revealed. 
This bill, though not perfect, in my 
opinion, would have been a big step for- 
ward. 

In analyzing the Kennedy-Ives bill, I 
found that it has provisions which af- 
fect both labor unions and management. 
These provisions are for the correction 
of current abuses and for the protection 
of the rank-and-file union members. 

HOW THE BILL AFFECTS LABOR UNIONS 


The bill requires comprehensive, de- 
tailed, disclosures of union financial 
data to union members, the press, the 
public, and law enforcement agencies; 
full reporis by union officers on any per- 
sonal conflict-of-interest transactions; 
secret ballots for all elections of union 
officers or the convention delegates who 
select them; due notice of all union elec- 
tions and a real opportunity to nomi- 
nate opposing candidates. It also re- 
quires officer elections by secret ballot 
every 4 years for international unions 
and every 3 years for local unions; and 
mandatory annual reports to the Secye- 
tary of Labor and to members of the 
union on every trusteéship, stating the 
reasons for its establishment, continu- 
ancé, and operation. 

The bill prohibits loans by employers 
or unions to union officers and the use 
of union funds to support the candidacy 
of any union officers. It prevents any 
person convicted of a felony from serv- 
ing as a union officer; stops the trans- 
fer of funds from trusteed local unions 
to the international except normal dues 
and assessments; ends picketing for ex- 
tortion or to secure payoffs from an em- 
ployer; makes illegal solicitation for 
payment of fictitious fees for unloading 
cargo from interstate carriers; and lim- 
its union trusteeships to 18 months. 

In addition, the bill imposes criminal 
sanctions for embezzlement of union 
funds, false reporting, false entries in 
books, failure to report, or destruction 
of union books; clearly establishes the 
right of suits by union members for re- 
covery of funds embezzled or misappro- 
priated by union officers; gives the Sec- 
retary of Labor the right to institute 
court action to set improper elections 
aside and to conduct new elections; and 
finally, grants power to the Secretary of 
Labor to begin a court proceeding to 
break improper trusteeships. 

HOW THE BILL AFFECTS MANAGEMENT 

The bill requires every employer who 
spends more than $5,000 in a fiscal year 
for activities intended to influence em- 
Ployees in the exercise of their rights to 
organize and bargain collectively to re- 
port annually to the Secretary of Labor. 

The bill requires reports from every 
labor relations consultant who has an 
agreement with an employer to provide 
services intended to affect employees in 
the exercise of their rights to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

It has been erroneously assumed by 
some employer groups that this section 
would require employers to report on 
their efforts to promote good will and 
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sound personnel practices. The re- 
quirement has nothing to do with such 
worthwhile activities. It does ndét even 
prohibit employers from trying to in- 
fluence employees in the exercise of their 
bargaining rights. It simply requires a 
report on those efforts designed to influ- 
ence employees in their bargaining rights 
that involve expenditures of more than 
$5,000. Under this section only a very 
small fraction of American business 
would have any need to report af all. 
Only willful failure to report relevant 
material carries any penalty. The sec- 
tion would in no way interfere with the 
employer’s normal communication of 
freedom of speech in relation to his em- 
ployees. 

Present law is amended to clarify an 
ambiguity which now exists. Under the 
present law, it is illegal for an employer 
to bribe a representative of his employ- 
ees. The Kennedy-Ives bill simply pro- 
vides that such bribes may not be made 
to an employee representative by any- 
one acting on behalf of an employer, 
whether technically an agent or not. 





Transportation Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF, ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House sponsor of the legislation 
which is now Public Law 625, called the 
Transportation Act of 1958, I wish to 
point out that while we have stepped in 
the right direction, we still have work 
to do next year in the transportation 
area. 

I come from Chicago, which is the 
major hub of railroad activity in Amer- 
ica. My own District, Illinois’ Third, is 
served by and uses 11 railroads. Thou- 
sands and thousands of commuters live 
in the Third District and they depend 
on the trains to take them to and from 
their business. I want the commuters 
throughout the United States to have 
the best, the safest, and the most reason- 
able fare, in their daily commuting to 
and from their offices. 

During the recent weeks I have made 
my views known on the need to assist 
the railroads. They are one of the larg- 
est employers in the Nation. They have 
contributed immeasurably to the health, 
security and progress of America. 

With the increasing gravitation by the 
populace to the suburbs, the commuter 
problem is changing.. We must make 
every endeavor to be prepared to have 
an answer to the questions and problems 
arising. I expect to question thousands 
of commuters during the weeks of ad- 


reconvenes in January, I plar to intro- 
duce legislation which will facilitate the 
commuter problems, 

In closing, I want to acknowledge the 
debt that Congress, both the Members 








and the committee, owe to the ra 
both management and employees, the 


rail and other carrier associations, ang 


the public at large, for standing firm 
and urging action now on the 
problems. In unity there is success, 

A particular or special word of praise 
and thanks is due an Illinois gent] 
Thomas W. Smiley, executive 
sentative of the Illinois Railroad Asso. 
ciation, located in Chicago. 





A Report on the 85th Congress by 
Congressman George McGovern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the end of the 85th Congress, I 
wish to follow the custom of many of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and report to my constituents 
on my. activities during this first tern 
in Congress. I include at this point a 
letter to the people Of the First Congres- 
sional District of South Dakota: 


Dear Frienp: It is with deep gratitude. to _ 


you that I complete my first term as your 
Representative in the United States Con- 
gress. To be named by the people for sery- 
ice in the finest parliamentary body in the 
world is a high privilege. We are reminded 
of that privilege by the stirring monuments 
to America’s greatness here in the Capital, 
the Lincoln Memorial, with its spirit of com- 
passion for the people; the Washington 
Monument, symbolizing the courage of our 
first President; the Jefferson Memorial, with 
its protest against “any form of tyranny over 
the mind of man”; the Tomb of the Un- 
knowns, where those “known but to God” 
silently challenge us to work harder for @ 
world where young men and their loved 
ones_can live out their lives free from the 
terror of war. A 

During the 26 months that I have worked 
for you in Washington, I have never once 
turned onto Pennsylvania Avenue en route 
to my office without thrilling to the majestic 
Capitol dome that symbolizes freedom and 
representative government for the Americal 
people. I take this-opportunity at the end 
of my first term to thank you for this expe 
rience and to give an accounting of my 
stewardship. 

Let me make it clear that this report is 
not intended as a boastful d 
though, like all politicians I will try to claim 
credit for as many good things as possible. 
There is no one of the other 434 Members 
of the House of Representatives, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, who could not teach 
me something about the legislative process. 
I am the first to admit that this first tem 


has been a trial-and-error experience 


which I have made my quota of mistakes 
Everyone who has ever served in : 
readily agrees that the first term is f 


San tet ine escapee oa | 


that the growth and accompl 
outweigh the shortcomings. 
A PRODUCTIVE CONGRESS 

One fact is certain—the 85th Congress 
been one of the most productive sessions ® 
many This Congress the 
civil-rights code in 82 years, put the 
rocal trade program on a more 
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footing, and admitted Alaska to the Union— 
the first State to be admitted in nearly half 
a century. With the launching of the sput- 
nik, Congress moved quickly to establish a 
National Space Agency and to improve the 
coordination of atomic development with our 
rae pleased that this has not been a Con- 
gress marked by partisan, political wrangles. 
Bipartisanship in the interest of the Nation 
has been the keynote of both House Speaker 
RaysuRN and Senate Majority Leader Jonn- 
son. President Eisenhower told Congress at 
the beginning of this session that there were 
three “must” pieces of legislation he wanted 
passed by Congress: (1) Reorganization of 
our military defense; (2) extension of re- 
ciprocal trade on a more permanent basis; 
and (3) a sound mutual security program. 
I was happy to support the President on all 
three of these programs and am delighted 
that the Congress met the President’s chal- 
lenge. It has been my constant aim to put 
the Nation’s welfare above partisan or selfish 
considerations. 
TWO BIGGEST FAILURES OF 85TH CONGRESS 


The two biggest failures of the 85th Con- 
gress were in the vital fields of agriculture 
and labor reform. I worked long and hard 
for a truly effective program for the family 
farmer and for a moderate labor reform bill 
that would clean out the crooks in the other- 
wise honest labor-management field. We 
failed in both of these areas. Congress, dis- 
courged by Presidential vetoes of farm price 
support programs, finally yielded to Secretary 
Benson and came up with a last-minute bill 
that is largely worthless. I fear it will have 
the effect of depressing farm prices and glut- 
ting our markets’ with cheap feed that will in 
turn depress cattle and hog prices. Several 
years of bad drought in the Southwest cre- 
ated a livestock shortage that has lifted prices 
in our part of the country, but as herds are 
rebuilt and cheap feed floods onto the mar- 
ket, we know from past experience that if the 
Department of Agriculture has no program, 
the results are bad. 

Now, let’s look briefly at the basic legisla- 
lative areas of the Congress in which your 
Congressman was most deeply involved, 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture, is of course, the No. 1 indus- 
try in South Dakota. The welfare of all 
of us depends upon the prosperity of the 
farmer. For that reason, I have concentrated 
more effort on agricultural problems than any 
other single field. 

1. My first act as a Member of Congress was 
to introduce a bill calling for an investiga- 
tion of the price spread between the cost of 
groceries and the prices received by farmers. 
That investigation conducted by the Anfuso 
subcommittee revealed that it is not high 
farm price supports or high profits for grocers 
that are at fault. It is the big take of proc- 
essing, food handling, packaging, and other 
middlemen operations that account for the 
rising cost of food at the same time that farm 
Prices have dropped. 

2. Early last year during action on the farm 
bill, I introduced the family farm parity 
amendment which came within four votes of 
passing the House. It provided price support 


Protection to the family-size farm 
reasonable level, ’ wer 


ties up to the level produced the 
a sally-<ias farmer. Bearings’. were 
Fang before the full Agriculture 


held 
4 I am pleased that extended 
the Wool Act until 1962. The food-stamp 
Plan to. utilize farm surpluses in feeding 
fom. Americans was unfortunately de- 
On the brighter side, the Public 
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Law 480 program, which permits the sale of 
American farm surpluses for foreign curren- 
cies has been expanded and extended. 


EDUCATION 


As a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, I have worked hard for bet- 
ter schools for America. ‘To me, there is no 
more urgent public responsibility than to 
give our children the best education that 
exists anywhere in the world. I do not want 
to see a ruthless Communist Russia devot- 
ing more time and resources to the educa- 
tion of the young than we do in our free 
way of life. Our future is built upon the 
minds of the boys and girls in our schools 
and colleges. 

1. The National Defense Education Act 
passed by the Congress after extensive hear- 
ings by our committee, will help give Amer- 
ica better schools and colleges without jeop- 
ardizing the precious principle of local con- 
trol of education. I insisted that this bill 
be broadened beyond aid to science students 
because I believe that America needs not 
only good scientists, but good teachers, min- 
isters, farmers, journalists, and other trained 
people to help us find the best ways of living 
in peace with our neighbors. 

2.I am the author of a new program 
passed by the Congress which will help us 
meet the need for trained teachers to work 
with mentally retarded children. There are 
a million of these little folks in the United 
States and most of them can become useful, 
happy citizens if we can increase the num- 
ber of specially trained teachers and spe- 
cially equipped classrooms to teach them. 

3. I am the author of a bill passed by this 
Congress that authorizes the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to add cap- 
tions to films that are loaned to schools for 
the deaf. These films can be loaned to deaf 
persons in any State and the captions will 
enable those hard of hearing to follow the 
movie and profit from its cultural and edu- 
cational value. 

: SMALL BUSINESS 


The 85th Congress has passed three major 
provisions benefiting small-business men 
that make this the best small-business Con- 
gress in many years: 

(1) The Small Business Administration 
has been made a permanent agency, its loan 
ceiling has been raised from $250,000 to 
$350,000 and interest reduced from 6 to 5% 
percent. 

(2) Long-term equity capital will now be 
made available to small business through 
privately formed investment groups that 
must comprise 10 or more persons. 

(3) Small business has been given sub- 
stantial tax relief, including faster tax 
writeoffs on new equipment in the first year 
after purchase, extension from 2 to 3 years 
of the period for which a loss may be carried 
back and applied against previous income to 
gain retroactive tax refund, 10 years, instead 
of 15 months in which to pay estate taxes 
on a business held by a few persons, an in- 
crease from $60,000 to $100,000 on the 
amount of earnings that may be retained 
instead of distributed without stiff tax 
charges. 

Believing strongly in the importance of 
our smali-business economy, I have worked 
hard for the above programs. Strong anti- 
monopoly safeguards and other small-busi- 
ness defenses have seemed essential to me. 
I am the author of a bill which would create 
@ permanent standing committee in the 
House to study the problems of small busi- 
ness. I testified twice before the Rules 
Committee on this bill. : 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


If there is any group in America that is 
entitled to the special consideration of our 
Governnient, it is those who are too old to 
work or for other reasons cannot care for 
their own needs, 
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Congress increased the _ social-security 
benefits by 7 percent to help our older citi- 
zens meet in part the rising cost of living. 
This measure also provided assistance for 
handicapped persons or those in need under 
the public-assistance program. 

In my testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee in support of an improved 
social-security program, I cited some of the 
many letters that our office has received from 
older people in South Dakota who are having 
difficulty getting even the bare necessities of 
life on their present payments. 


LABOR 


Congress passed a major bill requiring full 
disclosure and accounting of all funds in- 
vested by unions or management groups in 
pension and welfare funds. 

On the negative side, the House unfor- 
tunately killed a second major labor reform 
bill which was designed to crack down on 
some of the hoodlum tactics revealed by the 
McClellan committee. I helped lead the fight 
which brought the bill to the House floor for 
a vote after it was believed to be dead in 
the Labor Committee. It seems to me that 
next to our failure to secure a solid farm 
bill, the House defeat of this moderate labor 
reform bill was our greatest failure. The 
bill was not perfect, but, as Senator 
MCCLELLAN said, it was the best we could 
hope for in this session. I hope that the 
next Congress will move quickly to put the 
crooks out of business. They constitute a 
threat to an otherwise honest American labor 
movement. 

INDIAN LEGISLATION 


- My bill, H. R. 12670, passed the Congress 
and will provide compensation to the Crow 
Creek Sioux Tribe for land and property 
which they lost in the flooding of the area 
that comprises the Fort Randall Reservoir. 
I am also the sponsor of a point 4 for Amer ; 
ican Indians resolution which provides for 
educational, vocational, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to American Indians similar 
to those programs that we have made avail- 
able to many foreign countries. 


CONSERVATION AND WILDLIFE 


Congressman Henry Revss, of Wisconsin, 
and I have been working for legislation that 
would provide just compensation to farmers 
who are willing to leave undrained pothole 
areas and wetlands that are, valuable to 
wildlife. At the present time, farmers are 
paid for draining wetlands and they may be 
paid for creating wetlands, but there is no 
provision to compensate a farmer who would 
be willing to maintain a wetlands area that 
already exists on hisfarm. Legislation spon- 
sored by Representative Reuss and myself is 
designed to correct this strange situation. 

I am also a supporter of the duck stamp 
bill passed by the 85th Congress which will 
provide greater revenues for acquisition of 
game refuge areas. With several of my col- 
leagues, I have joined in sponsoring another 
good measure, the wilderness preservation 
bill. 

While I have been from the first critical 
of those who regard the Soil Bank as a sub- 
stitute for a good price-support program, I 
have always supported the conservation re- 
serve feature of the program and was pleased 
to support the continuance of that phase of 
the program in this Congress, 

VETERANS 


My .efforts in the fleld of veterans’ affairs 
have been concentrated on stopping arbi- 
trary cuts by the-Budget Bureau in essential 
veterans services that represent the will of 
Congress. We have been waging a hard fight 
against proposed cuts in hospital services to 
veterans that include our hospital program 
in South Dakota. These administration-or- 
dered cuts were not approved by 
and represent a clear cut defiance of the in- 
tent of the Congress. I have also supported 
legislation designed to extend equal bene- 
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fits to veterans, their dependents and sur- 
vivors of all wars. 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT AND REA 


I have supported continued appropria- 
tions for our Missouri River development 
program and sought expanded appropriations 
to begin construction of Big Bend Dam and 
complete the Oahe irrigation study. Flood- 
control projects at Sioux Falls and on the 
Vermillion and James Rivers have been 
strongly supported by my office. With the 
junior Senator from South Dakota, I have 
sponsored legislation to correct bank erosion 
along the Missouri in the Elk Point area. 

It has seemed to me that rural electrifica- 
tion and rural telephone service have been 
fundamental in the growth of South Dakota 
during the past two decades. For that rea- 
son, I have done my very best to advance the 
interests of these two groups. Last year, I 
was instrumental in securing a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the amount of equity 
finances required of rural telephone associa- 
tions. This will save rural telephone users 
many thousands of dollars and expedite the 
expansion of rural telephone service. 

I was responsible for an amendment to 
the 1958 rivers and harbors and flood-control 
bill which has been hailed by REA leaders 
as a significant step in the defense of our 
rural-electrification program. This amend- 
ment maintains the principle laid down 50 
years ago by Theodore Roosevelt, which gives 
first claim on benefits from a Federal dam 
to the public through such groups as rural- 
electric associations and municipalities. 


ECONOMY 


In view of the fact that 78 percent of our 
national budget is spent on military mat- 
ters, it has always seemed to me that any 
substantial savings in Federal spending 
would have to come in this area. Since 
coming to Washington, I have seen consid- 
erable evidence of waste, extravagance, and 
duplication in the military services. On 
the basis of careful studies of some of the 
Hoover Commission findings, I introduced 
last year a bill that would create a central, 
civilian purchasing agency in the Defense 
Department to do the purchasing for all the 
defense forces. I believe that such a pro- 
gram could save many millions of dollars in 
eliminating duplication and overlapping of 
purchasing. The President’s defense reor- 
ganization bill, which I strongly supported, 
will save us a great deal of money and give 
us a better Defense Establishment in the 
process, but I believe that there is much 
progress still to be made in the field of 
greater efficiency and economy in our 
sprawling Defense Establishment at the 
Pentagon. 

WORLD PEACE 

The most important work in this or any 
other Congress is our work for a peaceful 
world. This Congress very wisely extended 
the Public Law 480 program. The more we 
can use our agricultural abundance in a 
hungry world, the better chance there is of 
removing some of the breeding grounds of 
communism and war. 

I am strongly in favor of the President's 
current Middle East plan to stabilize that 
area with a regional economic development 
program and a United Nations police force. 
As one who was given the opportunity to 
travel for 3 weeks in the Middle East during 
the Easter recess of the Congress a year 
ago, I am convinced that it is the world’s 
No. 1 trouble spot. We have not had a firm, 
constructive policy in that area until now. 
This Congress has done a great deal to point 
the way toward a more workable policy for 
the Middle East. I close this report on the 
85th Congress with the prayerful hope that 
we can continue to use the great power of 
this Nation on the side of peace in the most 
effective manner possible. 


Again, my warm thanks to you for the 
privilege of serving you in the Congress. I 
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hope to see you during my travel in South 
Dakota this fall. 
Your. friend and Representative in Con- 


gress, 
GEorGE McGovERN. 





Finally, a Roadbuilding Boom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the House will be interested in the en- 
couraging report which I have received 
from Mr. Duane Cronk, of the Highway 
Information Services, on the program of 
the National Highway Act program, 
which is in addition to information and 
remarks that I made on this subject on 
the floor yesterday: 

FINALLY, A ROADBUILDING Boom 


A leading national highway construction 
publication reported today that State high- 
way departments are planning to award $4.6 
billion worth of new construction this year— 
a@ resounding 53 percent over last year’s rec- 
ord of $3 billion. 

Seventeen States will double or triple the 
dollar value of new roads started last year, 
Officials told Roads and Streets magazine in 
response to an editorial survey. 

It is apparent, the publishers concluded, 
that the big national highway program is 
finally reaching the “boom” construction 
stage the whole country has been waiting 
for ever since Congress passed the multi- 
billion-dollar Federal Aid Act of 1956. That 
was the measure authorizing a 41,000-mile 
Interstate System.The engineering build- 
up, plus the effort to acquire vast tracts of 
land for right-of-way, has taken more than 
2 years. 

Highway construction thus comes to the 
forefront as one of the healthiest segments 
of the economy. One factor back of the big 
contract-awarding push this year is the 
additional $400 million Congress authorized 
recently for road building as an anti-reces- 
sion aid. This money must be put to work 
by December 1 and on projects which can be 
completed within 12 months. It is this 
effort, coming on top of the push to get the 
Interstate System under construction, that 
is nudging 1958 construction to the new 
high. 

The ambitious plans of the State high- 
way departments were revealed through an 
independent poll by Roads and Streets and 
double-checked. for accuracy. Thirteen 
States claim that the amount of work~they 
put on this market this year will be double 
that awarded last year. And 4 States an- 
nounced they will be inviting contractors to 
bid on 3 times as much work. (See follow- 
ing list.) 

The industry is greeting this news with 
relief. Competition among contractors has 
been on the increase and many equipment 
manufacturers who expanded in preparation 
for the multi-billion-dollar road program 
had to idle their production lines. : 

Cities, counties, and toll authorities will 
probably place at least $600 million worth 
of new road work on the market in addition 
to the $4.6 billion volume the States hope 
to create, Roads and Streets reported. 

These States plan to double their volume 
of contract awards oVer 1957: Arkansas, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 


shire, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, ang 
Virginia. 

These States plan to triple their volume of 
contract awards over 1957: Indiana, South 
Carolina, Vermont, and District of Columbia, 





Cancer Inducing Chemicals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the action taken by the House last 
week in passing a food additive bill con. 
taining an anticarcinogen admendment 
which I sponsored, I believe the following 
remarks should be of interest to many 
Members. It is a paper presented at the 
seventh International Cancer Congress 
at London, England, on July 11, 1958, 
by the noted cancer researcher, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Smith, who discusses the prob- 
lems ‘involved in legislation pertaining 
to the safety of chemicals in food, with 
particular reference to cancer inducing 
chemicals: 

LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS PERTAINING To SaFsTy 
or CHEMICALS IN Foop 

(By William E. Smith, M. D., director, nutri- 

tion research, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 

sity, Rutherford, N. J.) a 

In a number of countries, various types of 
legislation have been adopted to assure that 
chemicals used in foods would be safe for 
consumers. Many food chemicals have been 
subjected to test for toxicity. In general, 
acute toxicity has been determined by testing 
for the effects of large doses within a few 
days, while tests for chronic toxicity have 
observed for effects of repeated doses over 
periods of weeks or months. 

Increasing knowledge of the ability of many 
different chemicals to incite cancer has, 
however, pointed to the need for tests ex- 
tending over much longer periods of time, 
preferably over the full life-spans of test 
animals._ It is, of course, now well known 
that a few doses, or even a single dose, of @ 
carcinogenic chemical administered to & 
young animal can lead to development of 
cancer in middle life or in old age. 

This peculiar, long-delayed effect of car- 
cinogens upon cells sets the carcinogens apart 
from the ordinary run of toxic substances. 
With an ordinary toxic chemical, symptoms 
of poisoning appear fairly rapidly, but if 
death does not occur, recovery ensues. ‘ 
carcinogens, however, there are usually 20 
warning symptoms of poisoning, yet subtle 


changes occur in exposed cells and cancer — 


eventually develops. 

In 1939, the International Union Against 
Cancer appointed a commission of 13 mem- 
bers who met in Liége, Belgium, to 
problems presented by new and : 
chemicals, including food additives. That. 
commission published recommendations’ 
that the union request appropriate goverm- 
ment agencies to consider revision te 
lation regulating toxicity tests of ae 
food additives in the light of knowledge that 
some such substances had carcinogenic éf- 
fects. Sig 

The war interfered with this activity, but 
at the Fifth International Cancer Congress 
in Paris in 1950, the Deutsche Forschulgs — 
gemeinschaft (German Research Coun 
proposed a resolution, which was adopted DY 


the union? recommending that the eon 


coHaborate with governments and in' et 
~ Footnote at end of speech. 
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for unification of regulations on food dyes 
from the point of view of prevention of 
cancer and other hazards. To exemplify the 
purpose of this resolution, the carcinogen, 

adimethylaminoazobenzene, is not per- 
mitted as a food dye in some countries, but 
has been used in food and exported in food 
from other countries. 

Subsequently, the International Union 
Against Cancer established a committee on 
cancer prevention. I served as chairman of 
that committee at its first meeting at the 
Sixth International Cancer Congress in Sao 
Paulo in 1954. The meeting was devoted 
primarily to environmental factors in can- 
cer, notably to identification and control of 
sources of exposure to carcinogenic agents.’ 
There was a panel discussion, which has been 
published in two parts,‘ on regulations gov- 
erning additives in food. 

At this Sao Paulo meeting, the German 
Research Council furnished detailed propo- 
sals for toxicological evaluation of food addi- 
tives. These proposals included the following 
principles: 

“Substances with reversible toxicological 
actions must be judged differently from 
those with irreversible (e. g., carcinogenic) 
actions. For substances producing revers- 
ible toxic effects, “threshold doses” can be 
laid down, so that concentrations with a 
satisfactory safety margin can be regarded 
as harmless. With substances producing 
irreversible effects * * * very small doses 
must be considered dangerous. No sub- 
stance which in tests at any dose level in- 
duces any type of malignant tumor in any 
species of animal can be considered innocu- 
ous to human health.” 

Our committee recommended these prin- 
ciples to the union, adding the following 
statement: © 

“In the case of agents whose carcinogen- 
icity for man is not known but which elicit 
cancer in experiments conducted upon ani- 
mals, although it is recognized that the 
development of cancer in response to such 
materials may be conditioned by the type 
of exposure, notably the species of animal 
or the route of administration, it is not 
prudent to regard such agents as harmless 
for man.” 

In 1956, the International Union Against 
Cancer sponsored a symposium on potential 
cancer hazards from chemical additives and 
contaminants in foodstuffs. This sympo- 
sium was held in Rome. It was attended 
by about 40 scientists from 20 countries. 
Its proceedings have been published. The 
Rome symposium formulated specific lists 
of food additives in three categories: (1) 
Substances which, on the basis of experi- 
mental tests on animals, can-be considered 
as probably nontoxic and noncarcinogenic; 
(2) substances which should be retested if 
their continued use in food is desired; and 
(3) substances which should be avoided. 
Also the Rome symposium formulated meth- 
ods for testing- food additives. These in- 
cluded, among other things, the following 
Points: 

“Any substance which causes cancer in 
men or which, when fested under (speci- 
fied) conditions, is shown conclusively to 
be @ carcinogen at any dosage level, for any 
species of animal, following administration 
by any route, should not be considered innoc- 
uous for human consumption.” 
pacveral years ago, the Congress of the 
Tuited States appointed a Committee To 

gate the Use of Chemicals in Foods 
under chairmanship of Mr. JaMEs J. DELANEY, 
& Member of Congress trom New York. Five 
olumes of hearings conducted by that com- 
ee have been published.” y 
a. DELANEY requested that I pre- 
iscussion of chemicals in food in 

es 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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relation to cancer problems. In my report 
to him,* I cited the above recommendations 
of committees of the International Union 
Against Cancer. Mr. DELANEY thereupon in- 
troduced a bill (designated H. R. 7798) in 
Congress which includes provisions (1} to 
require testing of chemical food additives for 
carcinogenicity; and (2) to exclude approval 
for-use in food of any additives found to 
be carcinogenic. Mr. DELANEY’s bill requires 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare-to make a finding as to the carcinogen- 
icity of any chemical, and it thus allows 
exercise of judgment in evaluating claims 
for carcinogenicity. 

Such a provision for exercise of judgment 
in evaluating claims for carcinogenicity is, 
I believe, essential in practical legislation. 
I should like to suggest the need for such a 
provision to those concerned with this type 
of legislation in wther countries. Let me 
cite some reasons for this. 

First, the literature contains occasional 
reports of cancer induced in animals by some 
batches of vegetable oils. These reports have 
usually not been subjected to further in- 
vestigation. Recently, however, a study has 
been reported on five batches of sesame oil. 
Three batches, obtained from three different 
sources, induced no tumors. Tumors were 
induced by a fourth batch, which had been 
on the shelf for 15 years, and. by a fifth 
batch, which had been aerated. In another 
study, ti was found that sesame oil heated 
to 350° C. was carcinogenic, while unheated 
sasame oil was not.” Obviously, it would 
be improper to label sesame oil itself as car- 
cinogenic when the evidence indicates that 
the tumors were due to new compounds de- 
veloping after prolonger ageing of the oil or 
after other treatment of it. 

Second, conditions of test must be con- 
sidered. Tumors have been reported follow- 
ing unusual modes of administration of some 
common substances, such as subcutaneous 
injections of concentrated sugar solutions ™ 
or long-continued ulceration of the skin 
maintained by repeated corrosive applica- 
tions of hydrochloric acid.“ Here again, 
judgment is needed for evaluation of the 
significance of the tests. These particular 
claims, if confirmed, might suggest further 
research upon corrosive or osmotic injuries. 
Some food dyes induce cancer following sub- 
cutaneous injection but not when admin- 
istered by mouth. For the testing of sub- 
stances intended for use in food, the oral 
route is obviously the method of choice. 
Ani unequivocal carcinogenic action of any 
substance by any route, however, was con- 
sidered, at the Rome symbosium, to argue 
against approval for use in food.* In this 
connection, it can be recalled that the action 
of carcinogens administered by the oral 
route can be notably suppressed or enhanced 
by the presence or lack of other substances 
in the diet. 

Third, inadequately documented or erro- 
neous claims for carcinogenicitv must be 
guarded against. This applies particularly 
to statistical claims for the.action of a chem- 
ical in increasing the frequency of various 
types of tumors that occur spontaneously in 
animals. A well-known handbook lists vita- 
min C as having induced cancer. This is 
based upon an erroneous interpretation of 
the original paper. Ithas been claimed that 
cholesterol, which occurs naturally in some 
foods, is carcinogenic. In recent studies, it 
was found that purified cholesterol is not 
carcinogenic, but tumors were induced by 
some of its oxidation products.*% However 
this may be, it is well known that cancer can 
be induced by naturally occurring sub- 
stances. Estrogens are powerful carcino- 


‘gens. The fact that some carcinogenic sub- 


stances occur in nature is hardly a justifica- 
tion for extracting them and adding them 
to foods. 
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Finally, let me return to the question of 
approving safe doses of carcinogens for use 
in food. This problem was explored in a test 
case in the United States a few years ago. 
Briefly, a pesticide, 2-(p-tert-butylphenoxy) - 
isopropyl-2-chloroethyl sulfite, was found to 
induce tumors in the livers of rats when 
eaten at a relatively high dose level. A tol- 
erance was then established permitting sale 
of food containing only very small residues of 
this substance. In my’‘report * to Congress- 
man DELANEY, I noted that this action cre- 
ated a precedent for approval for use in food 
of so-called safe doses of substances known 
to induce cancer when eaten, and I pointed 
out that this precedent was at variance with 
the recommendations of the Sao Paulo and 
Rome symposiums. Subsequent tests have 
disclosed tumors in the livers of rats and 
in the bile ducts of dogs allowed to eat this 
particular substance at dose levels lower than 
those originally studied, and the approval for 
sale of food containing it has been with- 
drawn.” 

Another case arose in a decision as to 
whether a tolerance should be permitted for 
small quantities of another chemical, 
methoxychlor, in milk. This substance had 
been found to induce pathological changes, 
including livér tumors, in rats when eaten 
at a much higher dose level than the toler- 
ance under consideration. The United 
States Food and Drug Administration re- 
ferred this problem to a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Academy of 
Sciences. In accordance with a detailed re- 
port from that committee, the Food and 
Drug Administration has ruled against the 
sale of milk containing this substance and 
has set a zero tolerance for it in milk“, 


In a recent speech in Congress “, Mr. Dre- 
LANEY drew attention to irreversible actions 
of carcinogens upon cells. He stated that, 
when such substances are used in food, their 
later withdrawal affords no assurance that 
cancer will not develop years later in persons 
who ate them during the period they were in 
use. Mr. DELANEY remarked that his bill to 
require testing of food additives for carci- 
nogenicity before use, and to exclude any 
found to have that property, was developed 
after study of recommendations to that ef- 
fect published by the International Union 
Against Cancer. Various other bills regard- 
ing chemicals in food have been proposed in 
the Congress of the United States, but lack 
specific provisions for control of carcinogens. 
It remains to be seen which, if any, may be 
enacted into law. 

In closing, I would like to recall that sub- 
stances inducing cancer in one species may 
not do. so in another. Hence, tests upon 
animals may disclose possible hazards for 
man, but cannot afford complete assurance 
of safety for man. In legislation to assure 
safety of chemicals in food, a conservative 
position would therefore be to limit arti- 
ficial food additives to as small a list as pos- 
sible sufficing to meet actual needs for pro- 
duction and distribution of food. 


1 Report of Commission for Study of Use 
of Toxic Substances. in Food and Drugs. 
Acta Union Internat’l contre le Cancer, 1939, 
IV: Nos. 3 and 4, 877-878. 

2 Resolution 11. Acta Union Internat’l con- 
tre le Cancer, 1950, VII: (pt. 1), 24. 

*Proceedings of Symposium on Cancer 
Prevention. Acta Union Internat’l contre le 
Cancer, 1957, XIII: No. 1, 1-166. 

*Ibid. Refer to pp. 31-73 and 145-147. 

*Ibid. Refer to pp. 156-166. 

* Proceedings of Symposium on Potential 
Cancer Hazards from Chemical Additives and 
Contaminants in Foodstuffs. Acta Union In- 
ternat’l coritre le Cancer, 1957, XIII: No. 2, 
179-363. 
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Baylor Gets Virus Research Grant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Baylor University, founded by charter 
from the Republic of Texas long recog- 
nized as an outstanding educational in- 
stitution, recently received a grant from 
the National Foundation to carry on re- 
search on virus diseases. Even though 
the Salk vacine has greatly reduced the 
crippling effects of polio, there is still 
much to be done. It is a tribute to Bay- 
lor University to be chosen for this im- 
portant work. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Houston Post, July 28, 
1958, under the heading “Baylor Gets 
Virus Research Grant.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BayLtor GETS Virus RESEARCH GRANT 

The grant of $102,748 to Baylor Univer- 
sity College of Medicine by the National 
Foundation is a fine tribute to the research 
program carried on at the college. The 
money will be used for research in virus 
diseases under direction of Dr. Joseph L. 
Melnick, internationally known authority 
on virus diseases, who joined the college 
July 1 as chairman of the department of 
epidemiology. 

The National Foundation formerly was 
known as the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. The new name signifies 
the enlarged scope of activity of the foun- 
dation. While continuing the fight against 
polio, it will also sponsor research and in- 
vestigation of other great cripplers, such as 
arthritis, rheumatism, and disorders of the 
central nervous system. 

Part of the grant received by Baylor will 
be used for an intensive program to improv. 
the Salk polio vaccine. Dr. Melnick worked 
closely with Dr. Jonas Salk and others in 
studies which resulted in development of 
the Salk vaccine. The vaccine is not 100 
percent effective so an effort will be made 
to develop a vaccine which can be used more 
effectively all over the world. 

It would have been unthinkable for the 
National Foundation to have gone out of 
' existence after the great victory represented 
by the development of the Salk vaccine. 
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What it has done in the prevention of polio 
and the care of victims of the disease leads 
it logically into the field of other cripplers. 
In fact, while polio has struck thousands, 
arthritis and rheumatism count their vic- 
tims in the millions. The technique of the 
National Foundation having been proved to 
be effective, it is cause for rejoicing that its 
efforts have been turned in the new direc- 
tion. 

And it is a source of satisfaction to this 
community that Baylor will be playing an 
important role in the fight. 





Closing of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Ship- 
yard at Staten Island, N. Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include an informative letter and 
press release from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. commenting upon the closing down 
of their shipyard at Staten Island, N. Y. 

Under date of July 7, I brought to the 
attention of the House the critical con- 
dition of the private shipbuilding and 
ship repairing industry. At that time, I 
offered an amendment to S. 3506 to pro- 
vide that at least 50 percent of the re- 
pair work on the 43 Navy ships to be 
transferred to our allies be done in pri- 
vate shipyards because “it is time that 
we recognize the peril that has been cre- 
ated for an important American indus- 
try by competition from the Government 
of the United States.” Though several 
Members urged adoption of my amend- 
ment so that the private yards would get 
some of this work, unfortunately, it 
failed to pass. 

Although private enterprise shipyards 
throughout the Nation have built and 
repaired thousands of ships for the 
United States Navy and although the 
Navy will undoubtedly continue to as- 
sure us, as in the past, that the private 
yards will continue to receive their fair 
share of naval repair work, it is appar- 
ent, regrettably, the Navy is determined 
to keep its own shipyards in direct com- 
petition with private yards. 

The closing down of the Staten Island 
shipyard, a major private yard, brings 
to our attention again that private ship- 
yard employment is seriously declining. 
This is another example where Govern- 
ment competition is depriving one of our 
Nation’s critically important industries 
of work necessary. for their very sur- 
vival. The fact still remains America’s 
vast shipbuilding industry will grind to 
a virtual halt unless more work is chan- 
neled to the private yards. 

The letter and press release follows: 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., 
SHIPBUILDING DiIvISsION, 
_ New York, N. Y., August 19, 1958. 
Hon. Grorce H. FALLon, 
House Office Building, 
, " Washington, D. C.~ 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FaLton: I am sending 
you a copy of our press release of July 18, 
1958, ann the closing down of our 
shipyard at Staten Island, N. Y. 


I am taking this action primarily because 
of your comprehensive awareness of and con. 
cern for the private shipbuilding and 


repair industry in this country and Pe 


particularly in view of your remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 7, 1958, in 
connection with S. 3506. 

Your statement on the floor of the House 
to the effect that the private shipbuil 
and ship repairing industry is in serious con. 
dition is underscored by this announcement 
of the closing of a yard which was a bulwark 
of defense in two major wars and which was 
blueprinted for a significant role in the mo. 
bilization potential of this Nation in the 
event of future emergency. : 

This closing down—the third in a series of 
major private yards.in this area in the last 
10 years, its unhappy predecessors being the 
giant Federal yard in Kearney, N. J., and the 


Sullivan yard in Brooklyn, N. Y.—will result - 


in the dispersal and ultimate loss of skills 
dearly won and not easily replaced, in hard. 
ship and suffering for the families of those 
affected and in severe economic losses for the 
immediate and nearby communities. 

I hope that you will continue your splen- 
did efforts in behalf of the private shipyard 
industry. Through them, I hope that the 
hard realities of this situation may be 
brought home to others and the slow erosion 
that is destroying the industry—a bastion of 
our Nation in time of need—may not be per- 
mitted to continue. 

Sincerely, 
A. HILTEBRANT, 
General Manager, New York District, 


Lack oF Work Forctnc SHUTDOWN OF BETHLE- 
HEM STATEN ISLAND YARD—PROMINENT 
WORLD Wark II Destroyer Buitper Is RATED 
AS A UNrrep States Navy Mosl.izatiow 
BasE BUT Four SHIPWAYS HAVE BEEN IDLE 
Since June 20 


New York, July 18.—Bethlehem Steel Cos 
Staten Island yard, a combination shipbuild- 
ing and repair facility which won nationwide 
recognition during World War II for its de- 
stroyer building program, is in the process 
of being close down because of the lack of 
work, Arthur Hiltebrant, general manager of 
Bethlehem’s New York district shipyards, 
announced today. 

Current employment at the yard in all 
categories approximates 450. However, about 
200 of these employees work in the yard’s 
foundry and propeller plant which will re- 
main in operation after closure of shipbuild- 
ing and repair activities. A year ago total 
employment was around 1,900. ; 

At the peak of World War II, close to 10; 
000 people were employed in the various 
activities of- the yard. During these war 
years the yard constructed 44 destroyers, 75 
landing craft, 3 oceangoing Navy tugs and 5 
C-1 cargo ships, and repaired and converted 
approximately 9,000 ships. For these efforts, 
the yard received the Navy E and five te 
newals, one of the very few shipyards in the 
United States to be so honored. 

The final new construction job, a 286-f00t 
Texas tower type dock barge, left the yard 
July 10, and the last new construction pro- 
duction worker was laid off. The 4 


ways of the yard have been empty since June 


20 when 2 small barges were launched. 
“With no business on the books or in sight, 

we are forced to our new 

tion technical and supervisory forces,” Mr. 

Hiltebrant said. “We shall try to rae 

some of these men to Bethlehem yards it 

this and other districts. However, by Aug™ 


1, this dispersion is scheduled to be com- — 


pleted, and shipbuilding will no longer 
handled here.” 3 





Mr. Hiltebrant said the yard’s ship repar — 





operations are scheduled to cease by Dect 

ber 31 “because there are no present asl! 
ances that there will be sufficient volu 
this kind to enable us to operate. We 
attempt to transfer repair personnel 
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em shipyards. However, the outlook 

vine ee because the repair yards in gen- 

eral are operating at a low e b.”* 

The only private shipyard in New York 

Harbor and New York State capable of 

puilding naval vessels, the yard has received 

less than 3,000 ey of new naval construc- 
the past 12 years. » 

ot a hard decisions to make,” Mr. 

Hiltebrant said. “This means unemploy- 


ment for some of the Nation’s top crafts- 


men, and hardships for their families. It 
means the loss of skills which our Nation 
can ill afford, and for which we will be in 
desperate need in the event of a new na- 
tional emergency. It means severe eco- 
nomic losses for this and nearby communi- 
ties, in both the States of New York and New 
rsey. 

pet we have exhausted all of the alter- 
natives. We have struggled ever since the 
end of the Second World War to keep this 
yard alive. We have exhorted the Navy and 
other governmental agencies to allot us 
work. We have enlisted the aid of Senators, 
Representatives and other Government offi- 
cials. But our combined efforts have been 
to no avail. Our last hope was the possi- 
bility of work from the United States Navy. 
But this is not forthcoming. We have been 
reduced to no other choice.” 

Stretching for half a mile along the Kill 
Van Kull and covering some 46 acres, the 
yard was founded at the present Mariners 
Harbor site in 1907. Originally part of the 
Port Richmond Iron Works, founded in the 
community bearing that name in the 1880's, 
the yard successively was known as Burlee 
Drydock Co., Staten Island Shipbuilding 
Co., United Drydocks, and United Ship- 
yards. It was acquired by Bethlehem in 
1938, 





Small Boat Regulations of the 
Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President; I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I prepared relating to the 
enforcement of Coast Guard regulations 
issued pursuant to Public Law 519 of the 
84th Congress. 

I am hopeful that the Coast Guard 
will see fit to grant a further postpone- 
ment of these regulations in order to 
provide sufficient time for small boating 
interests, not only in the State of Flor- 
ida, but elsewhere, to comply with them. 
An extension until April 1, 1959, in my 
Opinion, will not affect safety, and 
would be reasonable under the circum- 
Stances, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR SMATHERS\ 

The National Boat Association, the Florida 
Boatsmen. Association, other organizations 
of a similar nature, together with numerous 
individual boatowners from Key West, Fla., 
e wenssecols, Fla., have continuously brought 
Coane attention issued by the 
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does not add to safety in boating. On the 
contrary, it is stated that they have the pur- 
pose of ultimately causing the industry to 
expend millions of dollars which it is not in 
& position to presently undergo. 

Since the passage of Public Law 519, I 
have been in touch with the Commandant of 
- the Coast Guard urging that any regulations 
adopted pursuant thereto take into con- 
sideration the peculiarities of each locality 
and each branch of the boating industry. I 
have also requested the Coast Guard to in- 
sure that any regulations issued pursuant 
to this-law be made clear and under- 
standable. 

Today I make particular reference to 
Coast Guard Regulation 249, which has been 
temporarily suspended until October 1, 1958. 
If this regulation were promptly enforced 
heavy expenditures will be placed on many 
of the small-boat owners. One particular 
letter which-I received reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“As a member of a family who have built, 
owned and operated fishing boats since the 
middle of the last century—we are disturbed 
and concerned about the regulations of the 
Coast Guard-under Public Law 519, 84th 
Congress. From long experience in the safe 
operation of boats, we feel that these regu- 
lations impose unreasonable restrictions 
and that the alterations are too expensive. 
Such restrictions and costly changes could 
soon run us out of business.” 

It.is my impression that while Public 
Law 519 did not become effective until June 
1, 1958, many boatowners, on a voluntary 
basis, had their boats inspected prior to this 
date. I am advised that in some specific 
inetances an additional period of time has 
been allowed—until October 1, 1958—with 
which to comply with Coast Guard Regula- 
tion 249. 

It is obvious that there is no compulsion 
to place this regulation into effect at any 
particular time, and I can readily under- 
stand how the boatowner is reluctant to 
complain because he does not know the con- 
sequences and at the same time cannot 


_ comply with the regulation because of the 


cost involved. I am informed that some of 
the tackle and equipment provided in this 
regulation is not now available, and for this 
reason cannot be obtained. 

In view of these circumstances, I am hope- 
ful that the Coast Guard will provide an 
additional administrative extension of time 
for boatowners to comply with this regula- 
tion, and I am hopeful therefore that the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard will see 
fit to reasonably administer Public Law 519, 
and provide that the regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto will not go into effect until 
April 1, 1959. This will give the boatowners 
@ reasonable opportunity to cooperate, and 
at the same time not affect safety, which 
is the objective sought to be achieved by 
the enactment of Public Law 519. 





Hon.-Hal Holmes 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


‘ OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ti Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Hat Hotmes. We came 
to Congress at the same time 16 years ago. 
It has been a real pleasure to serve with 
Hat. His understanding of the varied 
legislation that has passed through this 
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Chamber during that time has been tre- 
mendous and his council has been sought 
and appreciated by all of us. 

Hat was devoted to his job—both as a 
high ranking member of the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and to the 
multiple measures that affected his dis- 
trict, his State, the Nation and the 
world. His record of attendance was 
one of the very best. 

I, too, want to pay my respect to his 
lovely wife, Margaret, who has gathered 
to her heart so many friends here in 
Washington and who has been such a 
great asset to Hat in all his activities. 
May God bless them and be with them 
always. 





The Labor Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several 
newspaper editorials dealing with the 
labor reform bill recently passed by the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
July 28, 1958] 


Sounp REFORM OF LaBorR Laws Is IN DANGER 


If the Teller bill is the best the House can 
produce, the diligent efforts of the Senate 
for genuine labor reform legislation at this 
session have been largely wasted. This Teller 
bill isn’t even half a loaf. It’s about a 
tenth of a loaf. And while a tenth of a 
loaf is better than no loaf at all, it’s still 
a pretty sorry return for all the effort ex- 
pended in the Senate and all the-high hopes 
that were entertained for strong legislation 
at this session to curb gangsters in the labor 
movement. 

The Senate passed two labor bills. The 
first provided for full publicity on the han- 
dling of pension and welfare funds—on the 
theory that full publicity would prevent in 
the future some of the scandalous instances 
of embezzlement and mishandling that had 
come to light. The second, .the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, established the necessary legislative 
tools to protect clean unions from the depre- 
dations by hoodlums and to guarantee the 
democratic rights of the rank and file in 
labor. 

These were excellent measures. They won 
the support of the responsible leaders of 
labor, of Labor Secretary Mitchell, and of 
a broad spectrum of Senators from Senator 
McNamara to Senator GOLDWATER. 

The first of these two bills (the pension- 
welfare measure} went over to the House 
last April. For two months, it rested with 
a subcommittee headed by Representative 
Lupwic TELLER, Democrat of New York. No 
signs of. activity were detected within the 
subcommittee during that period. On June 
24, eight members of. the House signed an 
appeal requesting that the bill be moved 
from the subcommittee and brought to the 
parent Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Teller called this “an outrageous, un- 
justified, ungentiemanly attack” on him and 
threatened to resign. He was prevailed upon 
to reconsider, 
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Another month now has gone by and, at 
last, the Teller bill has emerged. Except for 
a few details, it is substantially the same 
pension-welfare bill passed in the Senate 
last April. It calls for full publicity on the 
pension and welfare funds and an accurate 
accounting on how the money is spent. 

Menawhile the Senate passed its second 
bill—the one to keep unions clean and guar- 
antee the rights of the rank and file. This 
went over to the House earlier this month. 
Speaker Sam Raystrn, taking full note of 
the Teller subcommittee’s behavior, held this 
second bill on his desk. He didn’t say so 
openly, but it was apparent to those in the 
know that he was using the second bill as a 
club to force some committee action on_bill 
No. 1, If the Teller group had continued to 
stall, Speaker RAYBURN was considering by- 
passing the committee and sending bill No. 2 
directly to the floor of the House for action. 

The strategem has worked to the extent 
that it has forced action on bill No. 1. But 
bill No. 1, though necessary and desirable, is 
only a small part of the labor reform legisla- 
tion so desperately needed. Bill No. 2 is the 
one that gets to the heart of a full-scale re- 
form—and the fate of bill No. 2 is now clouded 
by the imminence of the congressional sum- 
mer recess. 

If bill No. 2 is assigned to a House com- 
mittee, its chances of passage at this session 
may be foreclosed. Time is running out. 

The only possible hope left is that Speaker 
RAYBURN may decide to send the measure di- 
rectly to the floor for action. This would 
be a drastic step. It would deprive the 
House of its prerogative of careful committee 
cosideration. But, under the circumstances, 
it would be justifiable action, for otherwise 
the Kennedy-Ives bill may die at this ses- 
sion. In that event, months will elapse 
without the legislative tools so needed to 
clean up the unions, and the whole delicate 
process of labor reform will have to be started 
all over again next January. 





{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 6, 1958] 


HoopLuMs UNRESTRAINED 


Said Senate Rackets Committee chairman 
Joun L. McCLeLLan about the shocking fire- 
assault on a Michigan teamsters union’s 
business agent: 

“Each act such as this burning of Kierdorf 
is a cumulative evidence of the depravity of 
the underworld characters who are under- 
taking to exploit legitimate unionism and 
business.” 

The victim is an exconvict who was ac- 
cused last November before the Rackets 
Committee of a “shakedown” involving 
threats to picket small-business men unless 
they hired an agent of Nathan W. Sheffer- 
man, a labor relations “counselor” employed 
by management. Other evidence suggests 
that Frank Kierdorf’s assailants may have 
been hoodlums who had infiltrated the lead- 
ership of the troubled teamsters union. 

No one should be rash enough to claim 
that the Kennedy-Ives bill, still before the 
House Labor Committee, would have pre- 
vented this horrible event or would imme- 
diately cleanse union labor of all under- 
world elements. But by its exclusion of‘ex- 
convicts from office and its requirement of 
periodic conventions and elections by secret 
ballot union members would be helped to 
maintain control of union affairs. If the 
major business organizations should succeed 
in killing this legislation they must bear a 
measure of responsibility for future outrages 
such as the Kierdorf case. 





[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
of July 11, 1958} 
STRANGE OPPOSITION 
Both the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers are working to defeat the 
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Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, it has been 
reported by Joseph A. Loftus of The New 
York Times. The two organizations are al- 
ready known to be working against the 
earlier welfare-pension fund bill. That puts 
them in the extraordinary position of op- 
posing the only measures affecting labor that 
Congress is likely to pass this year. 

Mr. Loftus, an expert in the politics of 
labor, writes that the chamber and the NAM 
are actively lobbying for a referral of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill to the House Education 
and Labor Committee. At present, it is be- 
ing held by Speaker Sam RaysBurRn, perhaps 
for the unusual purpose of presenting it to 
the House without committee approval, un- 
der a suspension of the rules. 

If Mr. Rayspurn sends the bill to the com- 
mittee, it will be as good as dead this late in 
the legislative session. For most of the year, 
the committee has been sitting on the corol- 
lary welfare-pension fund bill, with no sign 
of action, Under the leadership of North 
Carolina’s GRAHAM BaRDEN, it is difficult for 
the committee membership even to hold a 
meeting, much less take a controversial ac- 
tion. 

What has business to gain from its re- 
ported policy of sending the Kennedy-Ives 
bill to join the welfare-pension bill in this 
graveyard? According to Mr. Loftus, the 
chamber and the NAM oppose two parts of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill: ; 

1. Provisions that would grant some of the 
relief unions have long sought from the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

2. Language that would require detailed 
annual financial reports from employers and 
employer middlemen who spend $5,000 or 
more annually to influence employees on 
their rights under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

Business generally has opposed the wel- 
fare-pension bill because it would require 
disclosure of the affairs of funds financed 
and managed entirely by employers, as well 
as of those managed by unions, or jointly by 
unions and management. 

Under some circumstances, these might 
be sound reasons for fighting these two 
pieces of labor legislation already passed 
by the Senate. But that hardly seems the 
case when it is considered that neither bill 
was ever intended as an antilabor meas- 
ure. On the contrary, both are specifically 
intended to correct at least some of the 
abuses of unchecked union *power—abuses 
about which business has long complained. 

The position of the NAM and the chamber, 
as reported by Mr. Loftus, is even harder to 
understand since it is generally believed that 
no other labor legislation has a chance to 
pass both Houses of Congress this year. In 
seeking the whole loaf, are these two organ- 
izations willing to throw aside a healthy 
hunk of legislative bread? 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Bulletin 

of July 31, 1958} 


THE 
DooMED 


The Senate’s labor reform bill was passed 
to the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee on Tuesday. There it is expected to be 
interred without ceremony, a casualty of 
this congressional session. 

Senator KENNEDY blames the National .As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Senator MunpDT 
blames the labor bosses. Senator GOLDWATER 
blames the Speaker of the House. Labor 
Secretary Mitchell blames the Democrats 
who control Congress. Probably the blame 
is sufficiently broad to encompass all of these 
targets and others besides. But wherever 
the blame may be pinned, the point is that 
a useful and vitally needed labor reform 
bill has been done in. 

This was @ measure patterned after the 
labor reforms urged by the President. It 
followed the recommendations of Senator 
McCLELLAN—whose disclosures of labor cor- 


LABOR REFORM BILL APPEARS TO Be 


August 

_ruption made the need for reform apparent, 
It bore the approval of Labor 
Mitchell. It was endorsed by Meany 
and other responsible leaders of labor, Shep. 
herded adroitly by Senators Krennepy and 
Ives, it received an overwhelming 
of bipartisan support in the Senate ang Was 
approved 88 to 1. 

How could a measure so obviously needeq 
and so widely supported come to such an 
ignominious end? 

There are several answers. Those ge. 
ments within labor which prosper on gop. 
ruption obviously were against it, ais 
elements on the management side also 
against it because it would apply some : 
lations on that side as well as on the labor 
side. There were, too, those who sincerely 
believed the reform cracked down too hard 
on labor, and those others who sincerely felt 
it didn’t crack down hard enough. 
neither Speaker RAYBURN nor anyone else on 
the House side was eager to tackle the dif. 
ficult chore—so expertly performed by the 
Kennedy-Ives team in the Senate—of guid. 
ing the measure by the reefs and wi 
on its course. So the bill was simply per 
mitted to expire. 

Surely a contribution to the death of the 
bill was the last-minute propaganda cam- 
paign engineered by the National Associa. 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. That cam. 
paign finds an echo in the letter from W. A, 
Barnes, Jr., appearing elsewhere on this page. 

The NAM and the chamber attempted to 
argue that the labor reform bill would in- 
flict “one-sided punishment on employers,” 
and even that it would deprive employers of 
their right to free speech. 

This is rank nonsense. The bill would 
have prohibited unions or employers: from 
making loans of more than $1,500 to union 
officers. It would have required that union 
officers receiving more than $5,000 annually 
from the unions, and employers spending — 
more than $5,000 annually to influence their — 
workers on labor affairs, file reports on their 
expenditures. This is hardly a one-sided 
punishment of employers. Nor by any 
stretch of the imagination would it have 
deprived employers of their right of free 
speech. 

The death of the reform bill is a pity. It 
means that Government and responsible la- 
bor still lack the tools to do the necessary 
cleanup. It meafis that the hoodlums in 
labor can carry on without effective Te 
straints. It means that the rank and fileof 
labor still haven’t won their guarantees of 
democratic rights. It means that all of the 
commendable efforts in the Senate have 
been washed down the drain in the House 

This is a sorry piece of business, 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of 
August 1, 1958] 
A STRANGE COMBINATION 


A strange combination of forces Bi — 
jeopardized and all but nullified chances of — 
passage of the Kennedy-Ives labor reform 
bill in this session of , ee 

Passed in June by the Senate, the bill ha 
for weeks been stranded and strangled 
the Hous®. Chief opposition to it come 
from certain. elements in the labor move 
ment, the National Associttion of Manufae 
turers, the United States Chamber of Colt 
merce, and other lobbies. st: 

The bill, generally considered a good on? — 





for the ills that currently beset 
labor, has the approval of George ™ 4 
president of the AFL-CIO, and other 
sponsible labor leaders. after 
But antilabor forces apparently are ® 
stronger, punitive-type 1 
they object to a section of the bill 
softens some provisions of the old 1 
Hartley Act. 3 
The Kennedy-Ives proposal is unit 
that it would tighten loose strings 
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management and labor. It is about as ade- 
as pill as either side in the matter, and 
the public, could hope for. 

But Congress is notoriously shy of states- 
manship in election years, and into this void 
jabor reform is apparently doomed to fall. 


[From the Kansas City Times of July 31, 
1958] 


Tue STRANGE TEAMWORK TuHat HALTED A 
Lasor BILL 

Senator KENNEDY. has confided to his Sen- 
ate colleagues that general labor legislation 
is dead for this session and that it’s all the 
fault of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. We would certainly agree that 
there is little prospect for action before ad- 

ment, and that will be a black mark 
against the 85th Congress. But as long as 
the Senator has started picking out culprits, 
we would like to add a few of our own. 

We think, for example, of the politicians 
themselves. Certainly the Senate turned in 
a good job with its passage of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill by an 88 to 1 vote. We have never 
regarded it as a perfect measure nor as the 
ultimate in a badly needed new labor code. 
But it is a start toward weeding out labor 
racketeering and setting up protections for 
members. When you consider the violent 
crosscurrents of emotions aroused by union 
issues, a start is something. 

But the House has presented an entirely 
different picture. There the politicians have 
taken the easy way, perfectly happy to see 
labor and management stalemated. And the 
opposition of some management groups, par- 
ticularly the NAM, provided an easy way to 
weasel out. 

Some top labor officials have paid a little 
more than lipservice to the measure. The 
unspoken fear of the union leaders is that 
even a mild measure such as the Kennedy- 
Ives bill might open the door for stronger 
laws to come. 

We would have hoped that the NAM and 
other management groups might have had 
an expectation similar to labor’s fear: That 
this would be the first step. Actually, re- 
ports of NAM opposition have been some- 
what distorted. It has not wanted the bill 
to die. It has been critical of the bill and 
would like to see it amended. The politi- 
cians seized on its proposals as an excuse 
for inactivity. Where support had been ex- 
pected, it did not materialize. : 

Yet there is the obvious fact that the anger 
of the public has created a climate for labor 
legislation this year. The revelations of the 
McClellan committee have been shocking. 
The Kennedy-Ives bill does not go very far, 
for it makes no real effort to limit the vast 
and unregulated power that organized labor 
holds over the economy. But we see no 
reason for a blanket condemnation of the 
bill because it is only a start. 

Thus the public has been treated to the 
sorry spectacle of the politicians,.the labor 
leaders, and representatives of management, 
each acting in their own way to effectively 
frustrate the Nation’s demand for legisla- 
tion. We can only hope that the demand 
will not have faded away by next session, and 
that open hearings (replacing parliamentary 
chicanery in the House) will write a labor 
law. As of now, the most resistant labor 
— have won a great victory on Capitol 





Swift Gains in Texas Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS “s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 





Mr 


- YARBOROUG 
dairy farming H. Mr. President, 


has long been an impor- 
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tant phase of agriculture. It is hearten- 
ing to see that Texas dairy farming is 
at last coming into its own. With the 
demand for milk and milk products 
growing every day, the importance of 
this branch of the State’s agricultural 
picture seems certain to increase. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of.the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Dallas Times-Herald, Au- 
gust 14, 1958, under the heading “Swift 
Gains in Texas Agriculture.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Swirr GAIns IN TEXAS AGRICULTURE 


Signs of amazing progress in Texas agri- 
culture are abundant, but perhaps none 
better typifies the sweeping changé that has 
been taking place than the rise of dairy 
farming. ¢ 

From a relatively minor role in the cover- 
all Texas farm picture, milk production has 
become one of the State’s best income 
sources. In the 3 years from 1954 through 
1957, total volume of fluid milk sold by Texas 
farmers doubled, and the gross income from 
this source is now over $170 million annually, 
reports E. V. Walton, head of agricultural 
education at Texas A. & M. College. 

The influence of science and improved 
management practices is vividly illustrated 
by the fact that the number of Texas dairy 
farmers has declined from 42,000 in 1954 
to 12,800 today. The same contrast of 
shrinking farm population and mounting 
production holds true for virtually all other 
farm commodities not only in Texas but 
over the Nation. 

Nationwide, farmers today are producing 
40 percent more from about the same acre- 
age they had in 1939, Agricultural man- 
power has declined meanwhile from 10% 
million to 7% million. And about 70 per- 
cent of the crop varieties grown today were 
unknown 20 years ago. 

The agricultural economy of Texas is be~ 
coming increasingly better balanced. Di- 
versification and yield improvement is ac- 
companied by strenuous effort to find new 
markets for cotton, dairy, and other sur- 
pluses. But authorities see a time when 
agriculture will need its best efforts to pro- 
duce the food, feed, and fiber required to 
support a greatly increased population. The 
importance of agriculture to our State’s 
whole economy seems destined to increase 
rather than decrease. 





State Chief Justices Score Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “State Chief Justices Score Su- 
preme .”’ which appeared in the 
Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., 
for August 22, 1958. # 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Stare Curer Justices Score Supreme Covurr 
oe Eisenhower’s implied threat to 

troops @ second time to enforce decrees 
of the Federal courts in the Little Rock 
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school case has again turned the attention 
of the American people to the constantly 
increasing encroachment of a strong cen- 
tralized government upon the rights of sov- 
eign States. 

This was in supplement to the Supreme 
Court’s ideological edict of May 17, 1954, 
which opened Pandora’s box of racial trou- 
bles for the Nation. 

If anything further were needed to turn 
the spotlight on this constant effort to whit- 
tle away State’s rights as guaranteed under 
the Federal Constitution, nothing could 
have met that need more promptly, more 
forthrightly, more convincingly than the 
indictment of the practices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in arrogating to 
itself the legislative and policymaking func- 
tions of the Congress and the executive 
branch on matters of sociological and eco- 
nomic importance, than the report of nine 
chief justices of State supreme courts made 
yesterday to the annual Conference of Chief 
Justices meeting in Pasadena. 

This report charges the Supreme Court of 
the United States with’ assuming the role 
of policymaker without proper judicial re- 
straint. It points out that “any study of 
recent decisions by the Nation’s highest 
tribunal would raise considerable doubt that 
we have a Government of laws, not of men.” 

This important report is signed by the 
chief justices of New York, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Georgia, Texas, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, and an asso- 
ciate justice from Minnesota. This is no 
inconsequential group of little men of lim- 
ited legal capacity swayed by regional or 
local prejudices. They represent a cross- 
section of the best legal minds on the su- 
preme benches of the 48 States. If for no 
other reason, the American people should 
take cognizance of their conclusions with 
references to the dangers inherent in the 
continued practice of the United States Su- 
preme Court in assuming to determine and 
enunciate policy beyond its purely judicial 
function. 

The chief justices point out: 

“We are not alone in our view that the 
Court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seems to us 
primarily legislative powers. * * * We do not 
believe that either the framers of the origi- 
nal Constitution or the possibly somewhat 
less gifted draftsmen of the 14th amend- 
ment, contemplated that the Supreme Court 
would, or should, have the almost unlimited 
policymaking powers which it now exercises. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that under 
a Constitution which provides for a system 
of checks and balances and of distribution 
of power between national and State gov- 
ernments, one branch of one govern- 
ment—the Supreme Court—should attain 
the immense, and in many respects, dom- 
inant, power which it now wields.” 

Unless the Congress resists the continued 
encroachment upon its legislative functions 
by the Supreme Court, the United States 
may soon find itself dominated by a tyran- 
nical Federal judiciary which has taken unto 
itself, beyond the limits of the Consfitution, 
the role of policymaker for 170 million peo- 
ple. 

When that happens, God save these United 
States. 





Blind Prove Adaptable in Job Transfers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. One of the finest jobs 
of rehabilitation in the country is being 
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done by the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. I ask unaimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article issued by that com- 
mittee entitled “Blind Prove Adaptable 
in Job Transfers.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
BLIND PROVE ADAPTABLE IN JOB TRANSFERS 


In 1955 the President’s Committee sent to 
the States three questions about employer 
resistance to hiring the handicapped. Based 
on replies fronr 37 States and Territories, a 
report was prepared which showed that more 
than two-thirds of the States said employers 
told them they hesitate to hire handicapped 
because they feared that the carefully placed 
handicapped worker would not be flexible 
in case of necessary transfer. 

At about this time, which was 3 years ago, 
there was considerable publicity about the 
guaranteed annual wage, and the State re- 
ports indicated that if employers were being 
required to pay a worker’s wages the year 
around, they were appraising ability in terms 
of physical capacity to accept varied job 
assignments. 

To help refute the argument that handi- 
eapped workers do not have flexibility in 
job transfers, the Veterans’ Administration 
benefits office in Washington recently made 
this report on five blind dictating machine 
transcribers. 

The five formerly made up a transcribing 
pool in the VA Insurance Center in Washing- 
ton. Several weeks ago the center moved to 
Philadelphia, and the pool had to be dis- 
banded. The blind employees had to be 
transferred to other jobs. 

Three—Mr. Jean Dorf, Mrs. Helen F. Litvin 
and Mrs. Dorothy J. Richardson—moved 
over to the Claims Service of the Veterans 
Benefits office. Here they joined two other 
blind dictating machine transcribers, Ver- 
non A. Butler and Leon R. Trainer. 

The remaining two, Catherine M. Kolton 
and I, Lenore Swope, were assigned to the 
Medical Division of the Veterans Benefits 
office which already was employing another 
blind transcriber—Mrs. Dorothy Corso who, 
in 1956, had won an outstanding perform- 
ance award. 

In a matter of days, VA reported, the five 
blind employees had adjusted to their new 
working conditions and new vocabularies 
shot through with medical terms, as though 
they had been on the job for years. 

In fact, Mr. Dorf in the Claims Service 
consistently has been surpassing his job re- 
quirements by 40 percent. 

Verdict of their new supervisors: “‘They’re 
doing fine. In almost no time, they’re among 
our best.” 





Can a Federal Judge Appoint Self To 
Serve on a Public School Board? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very pene- 
trating editorial entitled “Can a Federal 
Judge Appoint Self To Serve on Public 
School Board?” which was published on 
August 20 in the Clarion-Ledger, of 
Jackson, Miss. . 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Can A FPeperaL Jupce Appoint SetF To SERVE 
ON Pusiic ScHoo.: .Boarp? 


In the mounting struggle to avert compul- 
sory integration of public schools, nation- 
wide attention once more swings to Little 
Rock, where a seven-judge appeals court has 
voted 6 to 1 for Negro pupils to go back to 
Central High this fall. Just how many Feqd- 
eral bayonets will be furnished, the court de- 
cision did not say. 

Meanwhile, Southern attention also cen- 
ters in Virginia, where a showdown is un- 
doubtedly in the making. 

One of the latest developments in the Old 
Dominion’s school crisis is an apparently 
intemperate and ill-considered warning from 
a Federal jurist who appears to have exag- 
gerated notions of his constitutional au- 
thority. 

Federal Judge John Paul, presiding at 
Roanoke, has warned that he might take over 
the power of assigning pupils in the Char- 
lottesville school system if he believes the 
school board of that city is showing dis- 
crimination. 

Virginia Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, com- 
menting on this threat, issues a warning of 
his own. He says he would have no choice 
but to close any public school this affected. 
His statement is in keeping with Virginia’s 
official policy of passive resistance by every 
legal means. 

“With all due respect,” Governor Almond 
says, “I think that when a Federal court sets 
itself as a local school board in assigning 
pupils, it is a very bad situation indeed. I 
trust it will never come to that.” 

The spectacle of a Federal judge arbitrarily 
seizing a school board’s pupil-assignment 
power would be disturbing evidence that the 
last vestige of local authority had been de- 
stroyed and that the 10th amendment had 
been repealed by judicial decree. 

Whatever steps Virginia takes to meet this 
arrogant threat, if and when it materializes, 
will be of utmost interest to other Southern 
States sharing the Old Dominion’s unwaver- 
ing determination to resist compulsory inte- 
gration by every legal means available. 

If a Federal judge can appoint himself as 
@ member of a local school board, he can 
just as legally appoint himself governor of 
a State. Even if Virginia should nullify this 
threat by closing down affected schools, a 
test case is needed to determine the exact 
limits of a Federal court’s appointive powers. 

Otherwise, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court might someday appoint himself 
as President, thereby completing the final 
step in destroying constitutional govern- 
ment by judicial fiat. 





National Defense and United States 
Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on August 3, 1958, I delivered an ad- 


that date I have been urged many times 
to have what I said printed in the 





August 

I now ask unanimous. consent 
the address I made on the occasion f 
which I have referred be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: . 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND UNTTep Srargs 
FOREIGN PoLicy ; 
(Speech delivered by United States Senator 

RALPH YARBOROUGH at annual Texas De. 

partment Encampment of American I¢. 

gion at Fort Worth, Tex., August 3, 1958) 

Mr. Chairman, with me there has 
been the feeling that in some special way— 
peculiar to his breed—the veteran, 
more than other citizens, is the custodian of 
America’s freedoms, her integrity, her ge. 
curity. .To have fought for one’s 
widens and deepens one’s stake in her gir. 
vival. It provides, it seems to me an element 
of personal involvement afforded in no other 
way. It may very well be that veterans like 
ourselves get a little weary hearing it said 
from public platforms on Flag Day that we 
offered our last full measure of devotion 
for our country, and, indeed, that many 
gave it. 

There is, on the other hand, the opposite 
avenue of approach. 

This runs toward the gratuitous tendency 
to preach the veteran a lesson. He is now 
reminded obliquely, unnecessarily andi 
seems to me—offensively, that—I quote; 
“Military service in time of war or peace is 
an obligation of citizenship and should not 
be considered inherently a basis for future 
Government benefits.” You see on Memorial 
Day the theme is the veterans’ sacrifice, But 
on that other day when the veterans’ items 
are meticulously reviewed in a $73 billion 
budget, there is the not so nice talk about 
this or that so-called veterans’ pressure 
group. ‘ 

Now in my vocabulary integrity is a very 
big word. 

It happens to be my point of view that 
there is a sound and inseparable relation- 
ship between a nation’s obligations to it 
veterans and a nation’s obligations to its 
traditions which the veterans fought to pre 
serve. If the American Legion holds & 
strong place in the inventory of institutions 
I respect, it is because you have established 
@ policy, a line of conduct, a program of 
commitment and you have persistently and 
consistently hewed to your announced lite. 
It is this pattern of conduct I should like 


to see the United States adopt in its mm - 


tional defense policy and in its foreign 
policy. | 

The mind that will laud and eulogize and 
memorialize the veteran on Monday and 
complain about veteran benefits on Friday 
is apt to apply the same slipshod method of 
thinking to its commitments around the 


world and its capacity to support those — 


commitments.- The American Legion 


has known World Wars I and II and Korea — 


at first hand, knows the axiomatic 
ship between a national commitment, which 
in essence is a challenge, and the power of 
the force to back it up. All I am saying 8 
that we cannot make diplomatic commit 
ments, political commitments, economic 
commitments around the world, and, 
made them, keep ourselves militarily im 
state of helplessness to carry them out. — 
If this is not precisely the line upd 
which we are now traveling as a nation 
is certainly the line to which we are tend- 
ing with perilous closeness. . 
It is very doubtful if we can at this how 
sustain with force those things we Mt 
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—the last hope of a free mankind— 
ie pocause we have, whatever our limita- 
tions, such strength in being as the poten- 
“tial enemy is bound to respect. The Con~- 

knows, the American Legion knows, 
the neutral nations know, and—above all 
the enemy watching over the Kremlin wall 
knows—it is this strength in being, not on 
the drawing boards and in budget figures, 
that has kept the peace of the world, such 


as it is. 


But even this strength in being so vital 
to our survival is—as I speak to you— 
threatened with dangerously overwhelming 
competition. The United States strength 
that right now holds the enemy in check, 
may not be relatively as great in 1960, 1961, 
1962, and 1963. The experts in military 
potentials see an approaching peril. The 
world may in this period arrive at the 
frightful posture in international military 
might which will give the balance of power— 
definitely—to the Soviet Union. In these 
critical years it is not unlikely that the 
Kremlin will achieve dominance over the 
United States in nuclear striking power. 

Our weakest military position as against 
the Soviet union is in the area of missiles. 
In some quarters this is described as “piti- 
able.’ If we consider that our strength in 
foreign policy is only as strong as our na- 
tional defense we can evaluate the magni- 
tude of our plight should this state of affairs 
fail to be corrected. The Soviet Union has 
already scored up a total.of more than a 
thousand tests of ballistic missiles that 
range from 500 to 1,400 miles: These dis- 
tances are significant. If we can grant, the 
Soviet Union this kind of reliable missile 
success it means that the Kremlin is now in 
a position to put our overseas bases out of 
commission. With our overseas bases out of 
commission, we are like an amputee fighting 
with one of his legs cut off. 

Moreover the Soviet Union already has be- 
hind its program a number of tested inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. We have just 
proven our first one. 

Luckily we are not, as of now, missile- 
naked. 

But even what we have is still in some 
categories subject to doubt and misgiving. 
During the dangerous years from 1960 
through 1963 we will continue to have some 
hundreds of intermediate range missiles in 
position in Europe. Here on this soil we 
will have 40 of the subsonic Snark missiles 
and we will have some four wings of the 
Titan missile. We will have nine wings of 
the Atlas missile. 

Atlas and Titan. pack the punch. 

It is estimated that by 1960 we shall have 
$0 Atlas and Titan missiles ready for duty, 
should that dreadful need arise. When I 
that 
Motivates our moral position—that is as a 
deterrent to world war III. Thus 60 Atlas 
and Titan missiles in 1960; 70 a year later, 
and 130 by 1962. Also it is expected that 
by 1962 we will have in being the Navy’s 
submarine-born Polaris missiles. After 
that—I hope soon after.we may have opera- 
tional the solid-fueled Minuteman missile. 

But what about Russia? 

Our experts estimate that the Soviet Union 
should be equipped with a thousand or 2,000 
medium range missiles during the critical 
years from 1960 to 1963. It is expected they 
will have ready their first 100 interconti- 
nental missiles by 1959 with a regular pro- 
duction line of 500 a year by 1960. Where 
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We may have been once the foremost nuc- 
lear power in the world—but that’s hardly 
the story today. 

I cite some of these military horror sta- 
tistics because I know we are free of any 
danger of hysteria.as a nation and are on the 
contrary much more prone to over-compla- 
cency. 

That’s been our story since the end of 
World War II. 

We believed the Soviet Union had no pro- 
duction capacity industrially compared to 
our own—and.«we were wrong. 

We believed that the Soviet Union had 
none of the mechanical know-how that we 
had, and we were wrong. 

We believed that the Soviet Union was 
backward educationally—compared to the 
United States—and we were wrong. 

We were sure that in the sciences we were 
so far ahead of the Soviet Union—and espe- 
cially the nuclear sciences—that it wasn’t 
even funny, and we were woefully wrong. 
We had Sputnik I and Sputnik II pushed in 
our faces, and I doubt that, apart from a 
little surprise, we have yet awakened to the 
enormity of the threat that confronts us. 

We have to remember as I-speak that the 
Soviet Union has an underseas armada of up- 
ward of 600 submarines, some of them so 
modern I doubt we fully understand some 
of their devices. When I say 600 submarines, 
it means just’100 percent more than all the 
rest of the submarines in the world put to- 
gether. They can use these submarines to 
attack American cities within 600 miles from 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific seas with 
nuclear explosives. They. can do it from 
under water and they can do it free of the 

capacity of our radar devices to detect them 
and ferret them out. 

It is anybody’s guess which is more deadly: 
The Soviet ICBM or the Soviet submarine, 
nuclear equipped. Add to all this Russia’s 
175 mechanized, atomic-equipped divisions. 
Add an air force of 5,000 planes, mostly mod- 
ern jets. Russia already has an atomic-pow- 
ered surface ship, an icebreaker, and is ready- 
ing for launching an atomic-powered trans- 
port plane, both the first in the world. 

Of course, we have the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and its inordinate capacity to wreak 
devastating and eternal havoc on the attack- 
ing enemy. And we have allies who are in- 
dispensable to our security. 

But it would be tragic foolhardiness, suici- 
dal to the point of 30 million American dead, 
and vast mountains of big-city rubble, to 
face the gravity of these facts with any na- 
tional attitude of optimism. It is even worse 
to dress up the ugliness of the truth with the 
artificial estimates that struggle to put a 
brighter sheen on the dark face of things. 
‘The Gaither Report and the Rockefeller Re- 
port testify further to the need for strength- 
ening our defense. The Gaither Report urged 
a jump from $38 billion to $46 billion in our 
defense budget. The more recent Rockefeller 
Report advised a $3 billion increase. ‘This 
geport speaks of the rapidly deteriorating 
position of the United States as against Rus- 
sia in military strength. 

On the economic, the political, and the 
propaganda front the Soviet Union has also 
made enormous strides. The Communist 
bloc promised altogether $1.5 billion in 
credits to 10 underdeveloped countries. 
Where usually we charge 5-percent interest 
on our loans, the Soviet Union generally 
charges 2 percent. The conditions are, of 
course, hardly identical and, of course, the 


of brute facts we have but to consider 
the So ahead and that we 


is 
better take stock of the situation. 
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We have fallen behind in research and 
development. We have been lulled into a 
sense of false security by the illusion we 
were the great military power, the great nu- 
<lear power, and would remain so. The sad 
fact is that today we are using only second- 
rate missile power—while the Soviet Union 
is using first rate missile power propulsion 
that has placed over 1 ton of equipment 
into world orbits. Caught up in a false 
cloud of optimism and wishful thinking we 
have been passed by the ruthless dictators 
of the Kremlin, whose avowed aims and 
complete lack of moral principles makes this 
situation at once. a dire, dangerous, and 
disgraceful one for the United States to 
have fallen into. 

And, moreover, the situation promises to 
get much worse—the superiority of Russia’s 
military might over that of the United States 
much more pronounced, before it gets any 
better. To allow Russia military superiority 
is to invite disaster. 

With the opiates of optimism and a false 
feeling of invincibility we have been out- 
stripped in technical education, in missile 
research, fuel research, missile production, 
in a word we are running a very poor sec- 
ond in the weapons of war which are now 
the primary and basic weapons. Our reli- 
ance on conventional aircraft for our main 
military punch is as ridiculous as would have 
been trying to fight World War II with the 
aircraft of World War I. 

I agree with my fellow Senator from Texas, 
who is the chairman of the Military Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, that the grim 
sense of urgency so plainly demanded in our 
Defense Establishment and defense develop- 
ment and preparedness programs is lacking. 
The Secretary of Defense is giving us sugar- 
coated phrases of assurance, when what is 
needed is missiles. It may be that success 
in the soap business is 90 percent smooth 
talk, eloquent assurances, skillful advertis- 
ing, and a little sweet perfume to enhance 
the product; but in the life and death busi- 
ness of defense and war, it is just the plain, 
brute, military strength that counts—and 
we have been soft-soaped into a position 
of outright inferiority in military strength, 
we rely on military means of survival that 
are obsolete compared to those possessed by 
the would be world rulers in the Kremlin. 

This situation has arisen first off because 
we are given to desires for peace, and Russia 
is given to desires for conquest. That is 
why we got lulled into the sense of false 
security that has placed us in such grave 
peril, and such a sorry military inferiority. 
That was bad enough. But how much worse 
is it to have allowed this military superiority 
of the Soviet over the United States to have 
steadily and rapidly increased—and it is 
still steadily and rapidly increasing. 

The Republican Party’s shortsighted in- 
sistance on a balanced budget, as against 
the Democratic Party’s unheeded insistance 
on a favorably balanced military posture— 
which was the main plank of the Democratic 
platform in 1952, has brought us to the 
brink of disaster and the great military in- 
feriority inevitable under such inept policies. 
And at the same time the lack of clear-cut 
foreign policies of definite direction and 
stability, the lack of foreign policies suffi- 
cient to meet the challenges of the times, 
have added to military inferiority the bonus 
of diplomatic inaptitude. 

The President of the United States, sur- 
rounded on ali sides by the Republican 
braintrust of advisers with the wrong in- 
formation, the wrong attitudes, and the 
wrong answers, has been a classic example 
of a great and able man fettered by a weak 
and feeble organization that is Just simply 
out of step with our times. 

The State Department has succeeded in 
becoming thoroughly ineffective in the 
Middle East, and thoroughly damaging to 
our traditional good relations with our 
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South American good neighbors. The Re- 
publican braintrusters on finance managed 
to produce another depression from their 
bag of tricks, as well as to see that the 
Government pays twice as much interest on 
the national debt, as previously. The idea 
of us little folk paying the big bankers more 
in Government interest, and cutting corners 
on defense till we’re cut right into a poor 
second in military preparedness, that kind 
of idea really seems to appeal to the Re- 
publican braintrusters. Well the time has 
come for less soft soap selling and more hard 
fact facing. The time has come to foster 
dynamic and realistic foreign policy, not 
foster Dulles. The time has come to revise 
American superiority and dynamism, not to 
perpetuate inferiority and ineffectualism. 

I feel sorry for the President, with such a 
braintrust thrust upon him to fumble our 
Nation’s welfare into jeopardy on every 
front. At home an industrial recession 
created by the financial braintrust, an agri- 
cultural program nightmare, at home and 
abroad military inferiority for lack of money, 
and abroad diplomatic mistakes and perils, 
and problems which require creative dynam- 
ism where negative pessimism is furnished 
up by the braintrust. One thing you can 
say for it is that its a pretty well rounded 
picture—however sad it may be. The Re- 
publican braintrust hasn’t missed any field, 
they’ve messed them all up about equally 
well. 

Out of all this dilemma one happy fact 
emerges. That is that the President is his 
own military braintrust. He came to the 
Democratic Congress this year and said he 
had to have a military reorganization bill to 
make the military more effective. The Re- 
publican braintrust told him there would be 
all kind of opposition to that in the Con- 
gress, but when it came to the floor in the 
Senate not one Senator voted against it. 
The President is getting his military reor- 
ganization bill, and he says he’s happy about 
it. I have high hope that that is the one 
field where the braintrust can’t mess him 
up, and that he will quickly impliment the 
military reorganization program in a way 
that will reshow the world he is still the 
expert in that field. 

And now that he’s got a clear field to put 
through military reorganization to attain 
maximum effectiveness and efficiency with 
what we have, militarily—let’s hope that the 
President won't let any minor wonders of 
the Republican braintrust cripple our re- 
search and development programs further 
in these perilous times where we face the 
disheartening fact that Russia has simply 
passed us by in weapon development and 
production. The braintrust is holding the 
budget, but the American people and their 
security are left holding the bag. I have 
high hopes that “an agonizing reappraisal” 
of the wonders the braintrust has wrought 
will cause the President to do two things; 

1. Personally direct an all out effort to 
not only come up with an effectively re- 
organized Defense Department, but also one 
equipped with weapons as effective or more 
effective than Russia’s, just as quickly as 
is possible with no effort left unmspared to 
attain that goal. 

2. Secondly, I hope that the President may 
see that the best thing he can do for Amer- 
ica is to become a trust-buster and break up 
the Republican braintrust and get some new 
dynamic people in to straighten out foreign 
policy, and financial policy, and farm policy, 
because the American people won't have a 
chance to break up that pathetic braintrust 
themselves until 1960. 

That the President himself, in spite of the 
Republican braintrust rather than because 
of its poorly advised advisors, may take the 
powers he asked for and has been given and 
effectively reorganize defense, and at the 
same time his advisors so. that 
some properly informed people with proper 
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attitudes and proper answers can straighten 
out the sorry state of our foreign policies, 
financial policies, and farm policies, is the 
best we can possibly hope for, and the least 
we should definitely insist on and demand. 

If enough good Americans make it plain 
to the President that is what they want and 
expect him to do, we won't have to wait 
until 1960 to get back on the road 
to reason. 

And let us make no mistake about it, that 
is where America must get and get now— 
back on the road to reason. 

America must regain, what the American 
Legion has maintainéd—sound establish- 
ment policies and lines of conduct; and 
sound programs of commitment, persist- 
ently and consistently hewed to. 

The American Legion can render no 
greater service in this hour of our country’s 
need, than to be the “minutemen” of to- 
day—to alert the Nation to inferiorities and 
perils that perplex us, and to propose dy- 
namic and sound remedies and answers to 
the challenges that face America today. 

I have great hope, and faith, and confi- 
dence that the American Legion will per- 
form that service so valuable to the country, 
and I am sure that the Department of Texas 
will be in the forefront of those who seek to 
protect their Nation’s freedoms and welfare, 
as Texans always have been. 

I salute you, Legionnaires. We who have 
served our country in war, surely must 
serve her in peace, with all the clear-sighted 
vision, and determination, and leadership 
that we can give. We must guide our Na- 
tion on the road of reason, on the road of 
a dynamic and vigorous national defense and 
United States foreign policy, and of sensible 
domestic policies, for only such a road of 
reason can prove to be the path of peace, 
and prosperity, and perpetuation of the 
things America and the American Legion 
stand for. God speed us on that path, 





Guides for Private Citizens To Avoid 
Gifts to Phony Charities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I have 


frequently pointed out, one of the great-. 


est features of the American way of life 
is the willingness of private citizens vol- 
untarily to shoulder the burdens of a 
community in looking after the under- 
privileged, the needy, the ill, the or- 


phaned, and other groups which cannot’ 


look after themselves. 

Voluntary philanthropy in the United 
States represents, perhaps, $7 billion in 
total donations. 

Inevitably, a small number of chiselers 
have poached upon the generous senti- 
ments of the American people. They 
have set up phony charities, phony 
foundations, phony societies and associ- 
ations in order to attract gifts from the 
gullible. . 

Even more serious, a number of high- 
pressure promoters have wangled their 
way into legitimate groups. For an ex- 
horbitant charge they have proceeded to 
conduct fund-raising campaigns for per- 
fectly bona fide charities. 

As a result, when the public has con- 
tributed to these wholesome charities, it 
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has often subsequently learned that, oy; 

of every dollar received in the name of 

the charity, perhaps 60 cents, 75 cents, or . 

even 90 cents has gone not for the needy ~ 

but for the greedy promoter. ; 

We all realize that fund-raising these 
days is a difficult task. — 

There is such an enormous number of 
charities competing for the philanthropic 
dollar that all too frequently, in desperg. 
tion, an otherwise honorable charity wijj 
fall for the line of a promoter who prom. 
ises a way out of the charity’s financial 
dilemma. 

Inflation has raised the costs of operg- 
tion of religious and secular charitable 
groups in our country. More and 
a philanthropic organization feels the 
heavy burden of trying to raise enough 
money to meet rising expenses and 
the rising needs of our increased popy- 
lation. - 

Under these circumstances, the public 
and philanthropic groups must be wary 
lest the high-pressure promoters wangle 
still more of the public’s generous out- 
pouring. 

Members of the public should not hesi- 
tate to consult with duly accredited com- 
munity organizations which can provide 
helpful information as to any. group 
which may have solicited funds. I mean 
such central information groups as 
United givers funds, community chests, 
better business bureaus, chambers of 
commerce, and the like. In 
there is available in New York, the Na- 
tional Information Bureau. 

I send to the desk now the text ofa 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, as published in today’s issue, and 
as written by Mr. D. Paul Reed, execu- 
tive director of that bureau. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

For Wise GIvinc—RvLes To Arm Conrrisv- 
ToRS OFFERED, SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
GIVEN 

To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 
Your editorial of August 16, Giving to 

Veterans, highlights a problem confronting 

all generous contributors—how to give wisely 

ach veterans or for other human beings in 

n . ’ 
As your editorial notes, the House Veterans’ 

Affairs Committee has put a spotlight on# 

group of unscrupulous promoters who have 

at times grabbed up to 90 cents out of the 
contributor’s dollar intended for needy 
veterans. 

There is no simple formula for wise giv- 
ing, Fortunately, however, the vast ma- 
jority of the philanthropic organizations @ 
the United States continue to be honest and 
reasonably sound. If contributors would 
like to wipe out 25 percent or more of the 
rackets that retain a toehold in ph hrop 
however, they can do so by obeying WO © 
simple rules: ae 

Rule 1. Never give to any organization that 
sends unordered merchandise with a tequest 
for a contribution in return. a 


















guilty if we do not send a contri , 
return the nuisance item—which ire 
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fs embossed with the recipient’s name, to 
add more unwarranted pressure. If you can- 
not throw the merchandise into the waste- 
pasket, give it to a child or thrift shop. 
Study reveals that most ballpoint pens, for 
example, used in such mailings and labeled 
py the writer as & $1 or $1.25 value, cost 
actually less than 15 cents. j 

Reasonably sound and responsible philan- 
thropic organizations never send unordered 
merchandise with their requests-for a con- 
tribution; kill the profit in the method by 
refusing to give, and even racketeers will 
stop using it because the profit to them will 
have been eliminated. 

Rule 2: Never give, or buy benefit tickets, 
in response to a telephone solicitation from 
someone you do not know personally. 

The more persuasive the telephone solici- 
tor, the more likely he is an experienced 
promoter who will also grab, along with his 
buddies, 70 percent to 90 percent of your 
well-intentioned contribution in response. 
Firmly tell the telephone voice—whether 
claiming to be general, judge, priest, minis- 
ter, rabbi om prominent public figure—that 
you never give in response to a telephone 
solicitation; tell him to write instead. If 
there is any doubt in your mind after he 
writes (we generally find there is) investi- 
gate carefully before giving. 

TO AID PUBLIC 


For contributors who are interested in 
these or other problems of wise giving there 
are readily available for them two sources 
of information and advice in New York City: 

Local: Advisory reports on several hun- 
dred local health and welfare organizations 
are available individually without charge, 
from the nonprofit Contributors Informa- 
tion Bureau (a division of the Community 
Council of Greater New York), 345 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone: Oregon 
9-6400 


‘National: Advisory reports on national and 
international philanthropic organizations 
are available from a nonprofit membership 
organization: National Information Bureau, 
205 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: Lexington 2-8595. The NIB pub- 
lishes a small . booklet entitled “Giver’s 
Guide,” which includes minimum standard’s 
in philanthropy and a sample list of ac- 
credited national organizations which meet 
them; a copy will be sent free to readers 
who ask for it. 

D. Pau. REEp, 
Executive Director, National Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

New York, August 19, 1958, 





Integration on Right Basis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a column 
by George Todt entitled “Integration on 
; t Basis,” which appeared in the Val- 
ey Times of North Hollywood, Calif., for 


‘June 25, 1958, 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD 
as follows: ‘ 


INTEGRATION ON RIGHT Basts 


a (By George Todt) 
rn t were better to be of no church than to 
bitter for any.”—WILLI4AM PENN. F 
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The action of United States District Judge 
Harry L. Lemley in ruling that racial inte- 
gration could be suspended in the public 
interest at_ embattled and embittered Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock, Ark., has 
drawn an audible sigh of relief from Amer- 
icans in every section of the Nation who have 
long been heartsick at seeing compulsory 
integration forced on fellow citizens at bay- 
onet point. This is not the American way. 

I am not biased or prejudiced. I have 
not argued the merits of integration or segre- 
gation in this column in the past, nor have 
I ever attacked anyone because of his race, 
creed, or color. But I do say this, and from 
the very bottom of my heart, that whenever 
social acceptance has to be accomplished by 
armed force instead of voluntarism on the 
parts of those who are parties to the action— 
it is an evil, wicked thing contrary to all 
the moral laws of God and man. 

It seems incredible to me that any per- 
sons anywhere might desire the kind of so- 
cial acceptance which had to be obtained 
by inflicting themselves—being rammed 
down the throats, as it were, of those other 


persons who do not wish their company. , 


This is the aspect of the matter which con- 
cerns me. As one who believes in traditional 
American free choice, I also believe in this 
right for the other fellow—even when it 
happens to go against me. 

Frankly, the problem of discrimination 
is not only a minority problem—it happens 
to all of us no matter what. faction or clique 
we may happen to be included in at the time. 
I have been discriminated against many 
times by oafs with no background to speak 
of and nothing but their outsized moneybags 
to recommend them. By possessors of many 
degrees who didn’t have the brains to match. 
By entrenched political bosses who couldn’t 
win for losing. I could go on at length. 
But the point I wish to make is this one: 
Did Tlet it hurt me? Maybe the slight stung 
me momentarily—but I invariably turned 
myself in the direction of doing something 
else which usually turned out to be more 
important and useful in the end. And I 
never missed the persons who may have in- 
tended to slight me—but only succeeded in 
prodding me toward more positive action 
than I had previously entertained. 

Actually, we must all expect discrimina- 
tory action against us in this life—some get 
more of it, some less—but that is the com- 
petive pattern upon which our lives are 
built. Despite the efforts of the conform- 
ist who would like to develop a “Plato’s 
Republic” of serfs and cattle ruled ‘by the 
“elite,” I don’t think a utopian kind of so- 
ciety can really be obtained that way. For 
human beings are neither cattle nor robots- 
with-numbers instead of names, and because 
of this we must consider human personality 
traits—such as personal likes and dislikes of 
different people, their preferences and free 
choices of their friends and associates for 
social purposes. Anything less would only 
amount to compulsory friendship for man- 
kind, and who wants to be compelled ‘to ac- 


‘ cept as friends those who do. not seem ac- 


ceptable to his or her private conscience in 
the matter? Doesn’t this apply to all of us? 
That there has been an unthinking and 
selfish attempt by extremist social forces to 
gain compu acceptance—even at the 
price of national disunity, if need be—cannot 
be denied. It even exists on the college 
campus where tremendous pressures are be- 
ing brought on fraternities and sororities to 
force m to accept as members those they 
do not want in order to prove by such token 
sacrifice that they do not discriminate. 
Such thoughtless or unfeeling influences 
either don’t know—or don’t care—that-such 
brotherhoods are based quite simply on the 
spontaneous friendship and devotion of each 
member for the other one. It is not a ques- 


. tion of discrimination except in the finest 
sense of the word: That ladies and gentle- 
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man always discriminate as to what consti- 
tutes good taste and good manners—and 
that still goes for these confused times we 
live in today. Free men and women have 
an inherent right to discriminate in the 
choice of their most intimate friends. 

Nobody should ever be forced into social 
relationships he or she may not desire with 
spontaneity and right from the heart; to 
place duress and force into the equation of 
social acceptance is reprehensible when 
viewed from any decent angle. 

As I wrote earlier, I can say with a clear 
conscience that I do not discriminate 
against anyone for purposes of race, creed, 
or color—and I love my fellow men who 
strive to be worthy of the heritage of the 
human race, and are progressive in their 
thinking. I consider it a matter of pride 
that I have been fortunate enough to have 
friends in all segments of modern society— 
enough variety to completely run the entire 


gamut, I think—and have broken bread 
with all of them. I did so voluntarily, of 
course. 


And that is the essence of my plea here 
to all men and women of good will in every 
part of our Nation today: Let us have a 
multiplication of friendship and unity—and 
social acceptance—on every hand; but let it 
be accomplished only by voluntarism and 
never by compulsion or duress of any kind. 
What lasting good ever comes from force? 





Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people of 
the Eighth Congressional District of Wis- 
consin on my voting and attendance rec- 
ord for the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress. 

The report includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. Its purpose is to 
collect in one place and in concise form 
information which is scattered through 
some 18,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report are 
for purposes of identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. ‘This word of caution is 
advisable in view of the fact that the 
descriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
flect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete infor- 
mation concerning any particular bill, as 
well as a summary of the issues involved 
and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report continues 
a service I began in the Ist session of the 
80th Congress. This is the 12th report 
of my voting and attendance record. 
These 12 reports show how I, voted on 
1,625 questions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Based on quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at- 
tendance record of 95 percent. 
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Measure, question, and result 

















































































































ner GB ne a on oi nnn Seni cee caikengetilalb cee ahnn one -inieibabeisatehledachavacgihty. calanoid dale ae means resent, 
H. R. 9737, authorizing the Secretary of the Air Force to establish and develop certain installations for the national security and to confer 
certain authority on the Secretary of Defense: 

On pamsage. Castel B64 S) |. on. cnctcnccchbnake sgien nesspnsaguob ts pebasddoipatcs canphbapicteliiebmeinininhlnans scctbaian = Yea, 
Quorum Call - -...-.--- +--+ +--+ 2-22 nn noe nn nn ee nen nn no oo oo nn en een nn nnn s Henne nen nn nnn en ee nee e ne renee tenn eeeereene-s- | Present, 
Quernum onl)... 2... 128k de pow - seis Piesereecewsreceseecccceccesececesse..| POE 
H. R. 9955, providing for a temporary increase in the “public ‘debt limit from $27: 5,000, 000, 000 to $280, 000, 000,000: 

On motion to recommit with instructions to limit increase to $278,000,000, 000. (Rejected, 115 to 275) site salads mcectips obechiabesetianiuied aati tilieitia by Yea, 

On passage. (Passed, 328 to 71)-_....-.-- sJoncccaeubeiige bide caenemiptbenanenstasakowisnintiaies<} Sle 
H. R. 10146, making supplemental appropriations for the Department of Defense: 
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H. J. Res. 2, p sroviding for the transfer of right-of-way for Yellowtail Da: and Reservoir and payment te Crow Indian Tribe in connection 

therewith: 
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H. R. 10881, making supple ‘mental appropriations ‘for fiscal year "1958: 
On amendment providing an additional $10 million each for Glen Canyon project and the Trinity River reclamation projects. (Passed | Nay. 


200 to 184.) 
Querate COR. .scccncec nnn ccc ccwececc nn sccqstnsssumetesncacacpesecwtinss cle ccbeuccenssusdseonduchedsocusbpnnosgneseusthatessndhhnipbasessce Present. 
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H. R. 8002, prov iding for revised methods of stating budget estimates: 
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S. 497, authorizing Rivers and Harbors projects: } 

On motion to recommit with instructions to include only projects which had been approved by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau | Yea. 

of the Budget. (Rejected 167 to 234.) 

On passage. (Pane S81 to 81)... . obi cn nn no ok Sp tpn ncdncsccdesncuvcessbsesandotesguesctentasehmauwenginn ed nes | Nay. 
S. Con. Res. 69, urging acceleration of miliiary construction programs: j 

On motion te suspend rules amid peas. _(Panted 375 to D0) oe sein on eed ecevdssccas- gp cccad ccuncwogesedncconsebepensecces<<-- | Nay. 

S. Con. Res. 68, urging acceleration of civilian construction programs: 

On motion to suspend rules and pess. {Passed S70 to 06)-.-..-< 2. nnn epee cee odenne cab paweawecawoqnsabbebbactesce- Nay. 
Quertm C088). - 8 oo cin pene ct one cnn cécipiene inks and hihinbsistdenendshetibodendechwnehis scien uiliebaiied ae ak nein eee es wees Present, 
S. 3262, authorizing support by the Armed Forces of the Olympic winter games and authorizing appropriation of $4,000,000: 

On motion to suspend the rules and pass. (Rejected 257 to 139, a two-thirds majority being required) -_._.........-...--.--.-.-.-.------ | Nay. 
Quorum call _ _..-.---.-------------.----+---~----------------<------ nape n= ewwen sdeencgnna nore esscacceaseeasesenecesesscnesesc=----| PRED 
S. J. Res. 162, preventing temporarily any reduction in agricultural support prices or acreage allotments: 

On motion to recommit, with instructions to make resolution applicable only to dairy products. (Rejected 173 to 211)..-........-.----- | Yea. 

On passage. CP aseed 200 bo 279)... nc now sisgmiinoniptinn de gece i= -sniyesiensininwdky Agibhaoe abu aaneeoneabinnens spubbaninhns nnaealite pee | Yea, 
H. Res. 507, providing for the consideration of H. R. 11470, providing revised pay schedules for members of the Armed Forces: 

On adoption of resolution. (Adopted 382 to Saleen ~ nconeepaucdghansbunginetwihtdsiebetiiphinmigeehaiees iee.| TOR 


H. R. 11470, providing revised pay schedules for members of the Armed Forces: 
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H. R. 5822, relating to reinvestment by air carriers of gains derived from the sale or other disposition of flight equipment: i 
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. 3262, authorizing support ‘by the Armed Forces ‘of the Oly mpic ‘winter ‘games and authorizing appropriation of $4,000, 000: Vos 
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H. R. 10589, making appropriations for the Executive Office of the President and sundry general Government agencies for fiscal year 1959: : 
On amendment providing $750,000 for expenses of the Civil Rights Commission. (Passed 278 to 98)_...........--.-.---.--------------- Nay. 
H. R. 9821, os additional appropriations for highway construction and revising the Federal-State matching formula from 50-5 
basis to 6624-331 sis: 
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H. Res. 465, providing for the consideration of H. R. ‘912, ‘amending the Nav; y ration statutes so as to provide ‘for the : serving of oleomargarine: - 
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H. R. 912, amending the Navy ration statute so as to provide for the serving of oleomargarine: 
On amendment prov iding the Navy shall not buy margarine so long as surplus butter is available through the Commodity Credit Cor- | y 





poration except for use in gertain overseas areas. (Adopted 207 to 161)_. Huskies peplechankhgusbinSariantaetutesdis= | a 
H. Res. 551, providing for the consideration of H. R. 11451, authorizing the construction of 2 superliner passenger vessels: Z 
On motion to suspend the rules and adopt resolution. (Adopted 343 to 31)_........-.---2---2-- eee ene ene ene ------- Nay. 
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H. R. 11451, authorizing the construction by the United States of 2 superliner passenger “vessels: | oz 
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H. R. 12065, authorizing Federal unemployment benefits for individuals who exhaust their benefit rights under existing unemploy ment | 
compensation or are not covered by State systems: 
On amendment substituting bill providing for loans to States for payment pf extended benefits. (Adopted 223 to 165) --. 











On pesaage. (PERCE S75 00.10) a2 a cvcicccti cab hibwccatiedeicae~ innit teed baeees dc to cides doecdbcadthbanncnseleees 
Quorum on high 6a dh ccahnus cee sea h disknds ahead tbtsttac-ncenay alte: Spin ice 22 ches canis hindpihetcicleab h-tobth gh Stinaask 4, Sabicea ened ER iin oe Present. 
COURSED GUI....«g ction dan dirdcncavereitttubinw adn mumientadatsitdibemtatia TE tie wn lec timid tedhninaplpitenniehtabaathardes ies dita tachy a pial eee tai see 
Quorum call__..._... a a Te oe oy RG a Was meee a Slee Be oe GE eee Reece cea nm ow Present. 
Quorum call. __................ bE Eo wail ecemrbe UOT Bs oles atin 5 Ui Sin UC a ae — i Soiteng co cece 5 ee 5 | Present. 
perenne GO = od sii cock ones ccinS in bein ww Litas cidade she ta ain nied an 52 icine ct eile ok. aa ee eee ee ae a ee, a il a fo Present. 
nits Oh ee een eae ae) ig dtd ei ae tae capensis eee Sad ee nee Present. 
H. R. 12181, authorizing the mutual security program: . 

On peatege.-: (Panuedé 000 t0:IOD. «5 ss, Ke wa os ac a SY tae eae eS ie Yea. ‘ 
CTI assets Se i a I a la cea alate alan sai nd ree id li a a a aa a Present. 

H. R. 12428, making appropriations for the Department of State, and Justice, and the Judiciary: 

On panne: 4Pansed BOGOR a. 6 won ca ecb bk won tase ies Mipipeeh de nsiananbs Yea. t 
ne Re ET CLS RETO SFIS NS RE SE MET, Ee I AR AS SIO NT LAIR eT eas I a aa Presen 

. R. 7999, providing for the admission of Alaska into the Union: ns 
Q On — that the House resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole to consider the bill. (Adopted 217 roe RTS bait alendiese+.+- Nay. 

uorum ca : 
I Eo erkisre hick ope tg ive cwinigh Lumbcldieicadeanaaee ne saree a a ee Linch tadaataedtn oem co 
Quorum call “ 
——— Sa eS ee mane nen seme ennsnecrenenern” % 
. R. 5836, readjusting postal rates and establishi: a Congressional policy for the determination of postal rates: : 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 381 to 0)............-.-.-----..-..--------. [RI ISA sc PRE RS EE A a voting! 
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| Present. 
Present. 


181 | July 16 uorum ¢all 
182 | July 17 Gomeniea oa 


Vote 
a a a i 
ae M: Quorum con ccocenmecboncesunccacnnesasasesensoreepecauscsnrnctaccwororenwenscwncsenecenasces as eeee nano cceneecen nen ence ence se cenn--conn=n-- | Abser nt. 
19 | May 22 | Quorum Call _ ...-<ds2---cenn-nnonennw nw emennwnnannnacrcnnnnnnnnnensnncnaneewssennnncnnenccernnnsnanncananananasennanaenanc an nmaneaanaann naan | Absent. 
sent, o. Mat Quorum Call _ -..-----------2--- enn nnn nn een nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn neem eta n were nnn ester nn tenn nnn meena nnn anne n nnn nen anna nn enn nnn nnn ansneennanen-=- Absent. 
71 ay 22 | Quorum Call. --.2---------2---en ene n nen nn nn nanan en newman enn ener enanennnnnn nnn n anne nen n en enn ann en nase nnn Ramee N Rae Reena eee mn Absent. 
72 | Mas | Quorum call.-.. Absent. 
cent 73 | Maj | Quorum call... Absent. 
sent. 74} May 2 Quorum call..-.-.--+-------- Absent. 
7 -5 | Mav 26| Quorum Call_....-.-----------0------00e- n-ne ennen enn =-- : | Absent. 
: 76 | May 27 | Quorum Onl, .cnconeaiaethanrseneaecreonpe Present. 
; 77 | May 27 | Quorum call... -.---~------------------<0-s0nn nnn nn on = : Present. 
fs | Il. R. 7999, providing for the admission of Alaska into the Union: 
73 | May 28 a ce | sennmmmpsinsgessqatennunernsenncarcveceasensherqubamenst Yea. 
; 79 | May 28| Quorum call. ...---------~~-----~---2-2-- 2-0 0--- ~~ 20 ~--- ~~ ee oe Present, 
, H. R. 7999, providing for the admission of Alaska into the Union: 
ent 80 | May 28 On motion to recommit. (Rejected 172 to 202) F | Yea. 
alt, s1 | May 28 On passage. (Passed 210 to 166) - ....--------------0-+--~----- nnn anne en nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nnn nen nn nen nnn nnn nen teense eee ene ns Nay. 
g2| June 2 | Quorum call__.....---------------+---+-------9--- - } Present. 
83 | June 3 | Quorum Call_....---~----------s<90---000e--2--0--" Present. 
-voting.! 84| June 4 | Quorum Call_....----------------0----- 00-02 ee nn nen ener e nnn nnn n= | Present. 
sent 85 | June 4 | Quorum Call... .------nnnn-----n senna nene nn nnn en nnnn nnn nnn nnn n nnn nen nnn nn nnn nner nn nnn nn nnn nn renee nnn n nnn nanan anne nnn en nn ennanenann ses aenen= | Present. 
sent, 86| June 4} Quorum call. -...-------------~--------2- -nnn wen enn n nw enn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nan nnn n nner aman nanan enn enananannen an nenannmnamannanane| Present. 
° H. R. 12738, making appropriations for the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1959: a 
, 87 | June 5 On amendment increasing appropriation by $99,000,000 and requiring that the Army strength be maintained at 900,000. (Passed 225 t 
. 180)... cnunscnnmmchenticindinatandadsotsisontebotctsdccneceuncsdathensieannnsacmeccccsnsneswetesses- onecencewsneen =a saerennceoe--= ----| Nay. 
sent, 88 | June 5 On passage. (Passed 390 to 0) | Yea 
sent. 89 | June 9 | Quorum Call. - 22-22-12 ----- one nnd mewn nnn nnn nnn nnn nen enn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nen nnn ene nnn nnn en enn en nnn nnn ne enn ne nnn nnn nnn nee rn erence nees | Present. 
sent, 9 | June 9 | Quorum call.-....-. - Present. 
91 | June 10 | Quorum call_-.----- | Present. 
: 92 |} June 10 | Quorum call. --.....-....---------- | Present. 
y 93 | June 11 | Quorum call. _.-.---------.-------------------+--- | Present, 
| H. R. 12591, extending the Trade Agreements ‘Act for 5 years: | 
4 | June 11 ne nn or acknnsiannnemeptantontonoudsgocedbensenccdquedunnsaen= | Yea. 
95 | June 11 On passage. Gapeed B17 30 G6). onc o oe eich cn cc recent ew ence sence en- ood en-----2------ene- tala aa seblainali Macihala ack i yeaheah ie tii toes dct | Nay. 
r 96 | June 11 | Quordrm Call. oo Saleen cewedecwsnncwneqace ewer cnnwewncnstenconseetieee +n as-oo- n-ne n en en onan ee -een---- sicnbasti Mliaiome erg aedaabiee sl Present. 
97 | June 11 | Quorum Call... 211 nenncennnnanennneqnneennn-enenennnnn nn en enn en nena - nnn n renee nena nnn enn nnn nn nn nent nnn nen renee renee enn eeenes| Present. 
, iTone 12 | Quoram COM. io5< 55. combutiabiedabarttcnthin een ba Baie thn es on etna ntow sre san ebndanisesaks conwensnpecesennsmecen ile a a | Present. 
H. R. 12541, providing for reorganization of the Department of Defense: 
,, 99 | June 12 On motion to recommit with instructions to bring bill in line with President’s recommendations. (Rejected 192 to 211)_.--.-----.----- | Yea. 
sent, 100 | June 12 | On passage. (Passed 402 to 1) ite ais Lesa scPh ce ttn dala ee > 
101 | June 17 | Quorum Call__....---------~-.-9----~~2nwnn-~2n-anennnnnnecnnannenannennntnnnnen enn ene ann aeenennane nnn an ona eee ens ioeagt an anak shia eaeeaiel= | Present 
7, S. 3910, authorizing rivers and harbors projects: 
sent. 102 | June 18 | On motion to suspend rules and pass with an amendment substituting text of bill containing only projects reported on by Corps of | Yea. 
i Engineers and Bureau of Budget. (Passed 374 to 17.) 
H. R. 12858, making appropriations for civil functions of the Army, certain agencies of the Interior Department and the Tennessee Valley 
fi ‘Authority (Public Works appropriation) for the fiscal year 1959: 
103 | June 19 On passage. CPUMIOG Oar OW UID a ons 5 nn 5 3 5 Se gs een sae Nay 
" H. R. 12716, amending the Atomic Energy Act to permit greater exchange of information and material with milit: ary allies of the United | 
States: 
. 104 | June 19 On passage. (Passed 345 to 12)__-..- a ee ee ed ae cee we ndcscecsececdmmenkesatef TOR 
sent. H, R. 11077, incorporating the V: eterans of World War I: 
sent. 105 | June 25 | On ARORES. CE NN OO OO FO ooo itn se sidhe es nan Soren econ atcn ccc ncn aimesapenetncnn en - sat ennwe cons enwecemenorceewoeweennswcenecsoenn- Yea. 
sent, 106 | June 26 | Quorum call_..-....--_--_.- ChE atic esi cpnditinnutinkddne-sathinceentccetitece=| Present. 
H. Res. 609, providing for the consideration of H. R. 12954, ‘the omnibus farm bill of 1958: 
7, 107 | June 26 (Com es cg kaha cele baie sa an dad tierce qntwowwencsencencne=- Nay. 
‘ S. 1832, authorizing appointment of an Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs: 
sal 108 | June 26 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 224,to 145, a 34 majority being required) -___- Yea. 
sent. H. R. 12695, providing a 1-year extension of existing corporate taxes and certain excise taxes and repe aling the trans portation tax on property: 
109 | June 27 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 367 to OE er a os alain idngecamnen Sat Oe os eee ke 
y, | H. R. 12181, authorizing the mutual security program ; 
110 | June 27 On motion to recommit the conference report. (Rejected ee a tp atin Nay 
y, H. R. 12832, amending the Interstate Commerce Act so as to strengthen and improve the national transportatic m sys stem: 
111 | June 27 Cone en en ccnnwn atinbianinddtes ann ndonepsiiesyeedsalsnecenéasdeonsters Yea. 
S. 3342, continuing the special school milk program for 3 years: 
i 112 | June 30 On motion to nnn UU III OIE EC ei os Sateen anwncbanccousesicennese=~ Spee os cae csil Yea. 
7. ame meer «1 | Cerrar Ui ee ee a nabaakse nay camndapacnanaseenuvs=-ecessaces RSs eh ES + Present. 
sent. rece rat” 1 | Corncoreaiinn me it er a ee a Ns dnidcinewinbbmotdnpalmcacemeccerenn- __| Present 
sent. Deer ei: — TL Comper ie cc a en cammawnsndunbaseueceuwbnguliiernqi¥er-tmecicneses | Present. 
Dee > 2. 1 Chtacerenee RR i a ae ea enema tameaaananneisingusenctand | Present. 
r, 7} July 1 Quorum call___-..--.-...-.. SP NERO AGREE SE AA EES = Ke eee Pon Stil faa) ee iid 
H, R. 11477, clarifying the admissibility “of statements and confessions as evidence in Federal courts: | 
M8} July 2 Ch SN 1 a oo nen semni cada sapednanen Be enue) SOR. 
. H. R. 13192, making appropriations for the mutual security program for the fiseal year 1959: | 
9} July 2 On motion to recommit with instructions to add $75 million to funds allocated for defense support. (Rejected 166 te 214)__-...-...-.-.| Nay. 
rs & 120; July 2 On Spnsendi.. Crane IS i oh a ge andes wenn wennse- Br a a eR ge SS | Yea 
ent. Pins POD: © Cnn a ela snigaioaninnenprennnsammeanandtesaesanneeannasinnaveraqget—a __...| Present. 
122 a. H. R. 13015, authorizing ¢ertain construction at military installations: } j 
July 10 On motion to recommit with instructions to make permissive, rather than mandatory, the sale of San Jacinto Depot, Tex., property. | 
sent. CEC a as hawt a baba nbennesecnansceenyhunsenascens at Tees 
sent, 123 | July 10 (huh cheeienenins aR I rae er ee ceceeeeeeeee | Yea. 
im} J 8. 495, authorizing the oh pe eae of additional property in the District of Columbia for the U nited States C apitol Grounds: 
uly 10 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 232 to 150, a 34 majority being required) __.._...-.....--.....--....------------------- Nay. 
b 105 | 3 8. 1411, relating. to the su suspension of employment of Federal civ ‘ilian personnel on security grounds: 
‘ uly 10 On passage. (Passed 296 to 46)....-.-.-------------------c-e------------ egy eg aah TGR ROU A rea CaS TT sa weegs t= Nay Yea. 
sent. S20 16 | Que eee een enn eee icbeemsbrenbs cinstneaenseayuceaceuneucndwcercern-oe Present, 
sent. Be itoly 15 | Quam elsceta ee ee ee ee ee en ee ee a er" rceint. 
sent. H. Res. 597, providing for the consideration of H. R. 3, establishing rules of interpretation ‘governing questions of the effect of acts of 
sent. 18 Congress on State laws: 
sent, , WBrtuly 15 en nn etme cerptenneneny Yea. 
sent, - duly 15 | Quorum-ogih:s wudaet eae ace a  o a CC ee sauna Present. 
‘ 30 July 16 | Quorum call . Present. 
.. A ° ° 
sent. — 





183 | July 17 H. R. 3, establishing rules of interpretation governing questions. of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws: 
a On amendment spec itr that no subversive activities law already passed by Congress should be construed as invalidating State anti- 

13 | July 17 Snares ar ciao u., cnenenatcnsebSaccsidvedeeseececneceeces ie 

135 | July 17 (orp nrc gua-cnpawcocndesinevccceccensececuerecsaces Nay. 

136 | Jule 14 Ou ganna. Cnet ee oaeeuncedeacenus pase ROS HE IEC. AL PAE MT NEM oak 

137 rd 18 | Quorum call... 222.221 a le SDR RIS ENS MMB We TSAR RR ona A Present. 
138 Tu FG ei eee eee eee enna cntnspeucavcdddrenatnpenss-croecocen-| PUQOODE 
139 ju 22 Quorum WONG ite eC ak SU cae Sete oe egpenoe are igs Fee Eg KEM  eos Present. 
140 ie 2 Quo call. See ee ee eee ee eee een cea sniiSenaunenesabsacccode can bddncascomeguatsastahapocs Present. 
Mil jue 2 Quorum esate ee ae en eee gee irons, 
Joly 4 | Quosuen celta (FE 8 ni RIE Sie SR LN MRE aT RI el A Present. 
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for this worthy and ambitious program, _ igh praise must go to Baylor one 
HON. RALPH W. Y ARBOROUGH -1d that Baylor University has earned and the Baptist General Convention of 
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845 | July- 90 | Coraits call... 25 os seca sks anos pccnseercbw bien ch eseanebbecguneanaes pondeensbaseennss eobalcasancabheciaescibeinm heath acts bal teams Present, 
H. Res. 649, resolution providing for the consideration of S. 607, providing retirement, clerical assistants, office space, and free mailing privi- 
leges to former Presidents: 
146 | July 30 On adoption of resolution. Nay. 
Ver: 2 Se. eR Cea are Present, 
148 | July 31 | Quorum call. -.... 22-22-2222 nen ne wenn nnn nnn ns penn nn nnn = seen neon sees esesescnnsacseeess- Present, 
H. R. 13549, providing increased social security benefits and social security tax increases to improve financial soundness of social security 
trust fund: 
149 | July 31 On passage. (Passed 374 to 2) - -.....-2.--2 2-2-2 223-3 nn ewe wen sete cece wec cc eccecnenennennsstenccenesesscnsecscecsesesseseces- Yea, 
| H. Res. 659, resolution citing Robert Lehrer for contempt of Congress: ” 
150 | July 31 On adoption of resolution. (Adopted 363 to 0)... ccccccnnnnncccnendeocccccsconcccesccese passe Moccccescnqcccsesesescccssescssneses Yea, 
151 | Aug 1 | Quorum call. .ou 88 conn nai nic sae wen ene n sewn edie e ee ngecedencesasctuncsbanesoceuasworeenacsoscedesentussssegcoen=sonebehele Linnmmhe Present. 
H, Res, 650, resolution ‘prov iding for the consideration of 8. 3497, authorizing $2,000,000 in loans to municipalities for community facilities: 
152 | Aug. 1 On adoption of resolaation:; (Heherted.173 60 187) aicccccccnnnccicccccccnncdctuoncncccedubscesapaghecnsbnn cettsbntaeectascstieeenteaiadak Nay. 
153 | Aug. 4] Quorum call Present. 
154 | Aug. 6 | Quorum call 
H. R. 13015, authorizing certain construction at military installations: 
155 | Aug. 6 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 256 to 135) --....2. 2222-2. 2n eens enone neon eee pocecccces socnccccencsocceseassecosees -«---| Nay, 
| H. R. 13580, increasing the public dehy limit to $288,000,000,000; 
156 | Aug. 6 On passage. (Passed 296 t0 109) - - 5 ocwn nw en fe cncccw ences ccnccc csc cecsntnses cen ccpectecss cenbecesee~ sn nn séectoscuseoesoesiesseenncese Yea, 
8. 4071, providing for price, production adjustment and marketing programs for various agricultural commodities: 
157 | Aug. 6 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 210 to 186, a 34 majority being required) ---....-- penn nn nanan nnn een nee e nee nnennnee- Nay, 
358 FT Ae, Ft Gee GO ioa de oe hagetien ek eo bee ee snoode design Present 
H. Res. 675, resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. “13247, “authorizing $1, 070, 000, 000 for Federal scholarships, jJoans and aid to” 
the States for educational purposes; 
159 | Aug. 7 On adoption. (Adopted 266 to FOOD a incevsninneradccopldnijneunietiiinthiiinintipannteahsniniieliamantaagialimiinndiatiinicitin tian! 
i60 | Aug. 8 | Quorum call__-..--- 
7 H, R. 13247, authorizing $1,070,000,000 for Federal Scholarships, loans and aid to the States for educational ‘purposes: 
161 | Aug. 8 On motion to recommit. (Rejected 140 to 233) 
RGD 5 Aas. BS | Cer COR bite cctinncctidetenscksicwctsasnbscet bes cbbhisestcinceeweebenn 
BGS F Amy. 12 f Grit CRU. cnc gncvecccns tnscbwsctccbsdacepocesecsnbassygoncececs 
14 | Aug. 13 | Quorum alll... 226.2223 nn nee wtb cnn snecenecsccnp cons centoncnonenasbeceseseundessh-cadsuessiensensabessremensacesncbaenstesees 
| S. 2266, providing that wage rates for employees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard shall be the same as rates established at Boston 
Shipyard: 
165 | Aug. 13 | On motion to pass bill over veto of President. (Rejected 202 to 180, a two-thirds majority being required) ..........-...-..-.-..-.....- Nay. 
| . Res. 684, citing Bernard Goldfine for contempt of Congress: 
166 | Aug. 13 On resdiution. (AGented B00 be 6). on. enetcacsckwncnngpdacccaccuntedienssadebedabbswsscdisdiibnsabpakeshndsadnceeeihenass | Yea. 
H. Res. 686, citing Carl Braden for contempt of C ongre: SS: 
167 | Aug. 13 | On resolution. (Adopted 365 60 2). ..0-n22 once nn occ n ne seocccwncsenesencunsecesensqentcteseownseccsygheshdnad ocedasccnttabesqscess| Yea, 
168 | Aug. 14 | Quorum call. 2.202.025. 2nn cc ccecce eens ccm ee tt odes econ cnn nneecenccvescecc cel ecensewedateccnsneasensunseesanseswedssanestscetessoonqenene-| FICE 
160 | Aug, 15 | Quoeretin Ooh | Wg ono niin ns in ssn ect sn inn sce nbenc~ncbonscie sccesboessbncenthanbedoduns upebaleseertgiy aves durabebheh> <venmagoubeimiee | Present 
H. Res. 682, providing for the consideration of S. 3683, authorizing loans, grants, and other financial assistance to de pressed areas (Area Rede- | | 
velopment Act): j 
170 Aug. 15 | On rescintinn. Cadenpted 816 bo 800) oi cccnncacnccesces casccccsncdecescalnrnstinvbupightpchsmeks badbchvudttebialpsbhcddadbeeetadben=s Nay. 
7i:4 Ame. B51 Gren Ge .. .. «cade cuticnadcpiessapeaee dniidiawentapinamapiatne bine. re 
| S. 3683, authorizing loans, grants, and other financial assistance to depresse .d areas (Area Rede velopment Act): 
172 | Aug. 15 | On motion te secomanls. CRabested 270 06 20 consi ic ccactdatocndivcnidcanstcebsdtcatamsensidssacdasiictéaksiingubducnanhibebigthndéa Yea. 
ZB |< huemy, BB 1 Copmeitiamhs OO oon see ckincs ose ek ai neat id a pling ks Ad in et adlitasinlbipniterrae de teins Adc ata eels | Present 
S. 4035, authorizing $1,225 ,000,000 additional Federal housing program: 
174 | Aug. 18 | On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 251 to 134, a two-thirds majority being required) -................-....-..----.-------- Nay. 
8. 3974, the labor-management reporting and disclosure act: 
175 | Aug. 18 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 190 to 198, a 34 majority being required) ...-...-.........-...+------------2---2-2-00-- Nay. 
176 F Aceg, 26 { Cepneeten CON) ae ope sine eck icnptcinn cecen dnb ann eink tinted btelieite tet = Galen ake tabetha Dein dente Guia & bs aphe bd eat iene ee | Present. 
H. R. 13607, providing for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of $1, 000,000,000 in surplus food commodities a year: 
177 | Aug. 18 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 196 to 187, a 34 majority being required) BES ocd iuadingn da cudiethbdey Giada eet ee ma Nay. 
CS § Amey. 19 | Comoran COR. nin on in se i ects pedicels Sekt owed le baad a dape ows eed ain bois wenn beater ko dines dikkehinad aiecee ice co tt Present. 
H. Res. 691, providing for House disagreement to Senate amendments to H. R. 13247, authorizing $1 ,070,000,000 for Federal scholarships, 
loans, and aids to the States for educational purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate: 
179 | Ang. 19 On adoption of sescbution.. - Adopted B50 60 BIO onion cnn nkdgde wha ccacueseesscebsnareh lence cbs. cabins dbieceubeebbadguincdas Nay.” 
108 | Aug. 19 | Gomorenmn ORE. «anna sp a set nk scat a ew ene tesa rrnn cs antins oakip a Ratbddin deans <titig bal al ain aa kn Lie ia Oe aes, | Present. 
H. Res. 689, providing for consideration of 8. 4036, subsidizing the copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten industries: 
181 | Aug. 19 On eGeption of resslution. (Adopted 106 00 BUD )s on ssc diene inn nnn Sines dccrteenicec neti Sedbbncaigilptolelcstnakhs dbase Yea,” 
183} Acw. 30 T Ceperebon OONl on in sin il sin in eee kkk Sag tes cb ental coin cameb end akc tate ddaeael eie ata t eel  en | Present. 
H, R. 13450, making supple ‘mental appropriations for fiscal year 1959: | 
183 | Aug. 20 On motion to aecept Senate amendment prohibiting appropriations to the National Aeronautics and “one Administration unless spe- 
cifically authorized by Congress in annual authorizing legislation. (Rejected 126 to 236)___.....___._...____-_-- studaenno—-| ee 
184 | Aug. 20 On motion adding $10,000,000 for construction of additional radio facilities for U.S. Information Agency. (Adopted 190 to 179) cass Nay. 
BGS | Ame: Df Commarea COM a odie occ ceded ecigico enn obbibaeutinmbisscimnslisiigctndesacaedicdasae da alsiaamiitea etl ae 2 ane ae a he Present, 
186 | Aug. 21 | Quorum call- td ade eingucbovhicticmatabbntrewinmulinnhapnnesaaaileieaioe ket i Can 
8. 4036, subsidizing the coppe rr, ‘lead, zine, ‘acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten ‘industries: 
187 | Aug, 21 On motion to strike enacting clause, Galactad B71 8b BI sii ais cnn < ciniiiicmis sitnmecctites sensvslbaindisa tbe uencdes ema =| Yea, 
188 | Aug. 21 Om-messege, Cialoaied- 500 0 TRO ae 5 sk a ake een eth cane atten co tal Je ec eek Wak cane sila | Nay. 
S. Con. Res. 109, expressing the sense of Congress for the establishment of the United Nations Police Force: 
189 Aug. 21 On mation te cusped roles amd pans... (Adopbnd B00 00 TD sins die ain nice ce teehacdionnn whntasthdnty wbslcuistbbitilinweas Yea. 
190 | Aug. 22 {| Quorum call_.........--..--- Se ek ied ade Ne cabins hee ab abide deel, ial ie 6 oe a a ay a a ah ee 
8. 3335, donating land and prov riding for construction in the District of Columbia of a National Cultural Center: : 
191 | Aug. 22 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 261 to 55)__ ht eR NS art ae 
H. R. 13343, authorizing the appropriation of $500,000 for the Pan American games in ‘Chicago, til.: : 
192 | Aug. 22 On maptionh tp Gugeesid cules and onan. Ane BO BO BO iio ini nic cciveme tedden cd pbewicednbdaddudindan ntitiadso eta peaeies ene Nay. 
H. R. 13489, making appropriations for military construction: 
193 | Aug. 23 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 300 to 1)............ oe ath poles Sen incnp Mui ie ne aint Mie oi i ee es 5 Yea, 
194 | Aug. 23 | Quorum call___- 5s ae Sa aE as tik rr cee Be i a ode ae ota > En 
H, R., 13247, authorizing loans and aid to the States for ‘educagional purposes: 4 
195 | Aug. 23 On adoption of conietence report: (Adopted ZIS 00 60) inca cn nc wen accncdcnscopesnscecbandcasensecnsunsvccandacnennbaneeesesnanbenss Nay. 
« 1 Absent. If present, would have voted “‘yea”’. 
Baptists Fight Against Illiteracy gratifying to see that an interested group There being no objection, the editorial 4 
SR has undertaken to alleviate this problem was ordered to be printed in the Recor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS in Texas. I feel that the Baptist General as follows: 
Convention of Texas should be saluted Baprists FicHT AGAINST ILLITERACY 


the thanks of everyone in this war for the ambitious program of teaching 


pail see ayant against ignorance and illiteracy. illiterates how to read and write it 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES undertaken. 
Mr. President, I request unanimous Dallas was selected as the pilot city for 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 consent to have printed in the Appendix program but it is planned to expand 


of the Recorp an editorial,which ap- where. It is estimated that in 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, peared in the Houston Post on July 28, there are about 35,000 adults unable 
illiteracy is still one of the 1958, under the heading “Baptists va The Baptists have a worthy prt 
pressing problems in America today, it is Against Illiteracy.” dertaking this work. They wish # 
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le to read the Bible. Learning to read, 
of course, also will help them in their daily 
Taenee beginning the work, they have found 
people in the middle income group—$100 a 
week and up—who are illiterate. Many of 
these people live in constant fear their secret 
will be discovered and that they will be 
laughed at or shunned. They resort to many 
devices to keep their illiteracy from becom- 
ing known. The fact that they have been 
able to make their way in life without know- 
ing how to read or write, however, is an indi- 
cation that they are basically intelligent. 

The program calls for the use of volunteer 
tutors. Dr. C. B. Hastings who is in charge 
of it in the Dallas area said 175 tutors already 
have volunteered and about 1,000 are 
wanted. 

Because of the acute embarrassment suf- 
fered by the illiterates, tutoring is on an 
individual basis. It also is conducted on a 
confidential basis and in many cases it is 
necessary for the tutors to hunt out the stu- 
dents. This is done through personal adver- 
tisements in newspapers, church announce- 
ments and by word-of-mouth. 

The volunteer tutors are performing a hu- 
manitarian service of great value both to 
those who are taught and to the communi- 
ties in which they live. The program should 
have all the support and encouragement it 
may need. 





The Increasing Contributions of American 
Women to Public Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, this com- 
ing Tuesday, August 26, marks the 38th 
anniversary of the day when the 19th 
amendment, giving women the right to 
vote, became the law of the land. It is 
called, appropriately enough, the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment, because this 
great woman spent her life fighting for 
the franchise for American women. 
Thanks to her devotion, and that of 
other outstanding women—and, yes, 
men as well—women were enabled to 
vote for the first time in the presidential 
election of November 2, 1920. 

In anticipating this anniversary next 
Tuesday, we might well recall the in- 
scription on the Susan B. Anthony 
statue in the Hall of Fame in New York 
City. It is taken from an address which 
she delivered on June 27, 1899, and it 
reads: 

The day will come when man will recog- 
nize woman as his peer; not onfly at the fire- 
side, but in the councils of the Nation. 


Mr. President, recollections of the 
battle for women’s franchise came when 
T read a fine release from the Repub- 

an National Committee, reporting the 
latest annual survey. on the tremen- 
ae ee the increasing extent—to 

omen se 
dee tenn rve in the public life of 

Each year I have looked forward with 
— to receipt of these surveys, 

are made by the women’s divi- 
Sion of the committee. 

Fittingly enough, this Particular sur- 
vey Came from Miss Bertha S. Adkins, 


who has served at the national com- 
mittee headquarters since 1950, and who, 
as I have previously pointed out, repre- 
sents, not merely in the thinking of Re- 
publicans, but in the view of Democrats 
as well, the finest type of American 
women leader. : 

As proof of that fact, I cite her unani- 
mous confirmation in the great honor 
which she has received as Under Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

In that post, I know that she will be 
of invaluable service._to Dr. Arthur 
Fleming, the Secretary of the HEW 
Department. 

With this year’s annual survey came 
a whole series of factual releases setting 
forth the names of women who have 
served in the United States Congress, in 
the Foreign Service, in the Federal civil 
service, in the judicial service, in State 
elective positions, in State legislatures, 
and, most significant of all, those who 
have served in top offices of our na- 
tional administration. 

There are sO Many names on this 
honor roll that it would not be possible 
to reprint all of them and thereby do 
full justice to this subject. 

Suffice it to say that 16 women have 
been Members of this 85th Congress. A 
total of 63 women have been elected, or 
appointed, to Congress since 1916, when 


_the first woman was elected. - 


In our Federal civil service, no less 
than 533,802 women serve, out of a total 
of- 2,142,844 civil-service employees. 
There are now four women serving as 
judges in Federal courts. 

Naturally, it is a particular source of 
pride that women have been honored by 
the present national administration to a 
greater extent than they have in any 
previous administration in American 
history. I might point out, historically, 
that it was in May 1919 that the Repub- 
lican Congress, meeting in special ses- 
sion, achieved, as its very first action, 
the passage of the equal suffrage 
amendment. When the amendment was 
submitted to the States, no less than 26 
of the 36 States which ratified it had Re- 
publican legislatures. The history of 
the Republican Party- and the Repub- 
lican National Convention shows a long 
and close identification with the rights 
of American women. 

But as any thinking person would 
readily understand, neither of the two 
great political parties has a monopoly 
on outstanding women, or a monopoly 
on achievements for women. 

The annual surveys made by the 
women’s division of the national com- 
mittee serve, therefore, to document ob- 
jectively a situation in which both par- 
ties rejoice in the increasing services to 
this Republic by the women of our land. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
release describing a survey. 

As one indication of the important role 
of women in public office, I include ex- 
cerpts from the survey showing the 
women who have been named to appoin- 
tive positions in my own State of. Wis- 
consin. ) 

‘I ask unanimous consent. that both of 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the release 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Miss Bertha 8S. Adkins, outgoing assistant 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, today said there are more women 
in public office throughout the counfry and 
more women active in public service now 
than ever before in the Nation‘s history. 
And the trend is toward still more, she added. 

This, Miss Adkins said, is shown by the 
1958. status of women in the public service, 
a series of annual surveys compiled by the 
women’s division of the Republican National 
Committee under her direction as its di- 
rector. 

Miss Adkins, who has been at the national 
committee headquarters since 1950, was 
nominated July 21 by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to be Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—the first woman 
appointed to an Under Secretaryship. 

The surveys, released for publication, aim 
at presenting a factual nonpartisan picture 
of the progress of women in office-holding 
in all governmental fields—the Congress and 
State legislatures, State and local govern- 
ments, the Federal service, Presidential ap- 
pointments and State appointive posts. 

These surveys were begun by the women’s 
division several years ago and distributed 
annually. 

It must be stressed that it is not intended 
these surveys list every woman in an impor- 
tant post but rather that they illustrate the 
type of positions women have achieved in 
the public service and the fields in which 
they are especially interested. 

In addition, there is a series of surveys 
showing the progress women have made in 
Republican Party organization and the 
recognition the Republican Party has given 
to women. 

In this regard, Miss Adkins said that the 
Republican Party is not trying to set women 


apart. 
“Women and men are citizens,” Miss Ad- 
kins said. “But women are comparatively 


newcomers in the public service and a chart 
of their progress is needed. It is encourag- 
ing to women to see gains they are making 
and it is helpful to men to see the increasing 
variety of posts women are holding. 

“In the conduct of our government on all 
levels, from the community to international 
affairs, we believe it is to the interest of both 
men and women that women have a part— 
that their voices be heard and that qualified 
women be given opportunities to serve. 

“If you take 1916, the year the first woman, 
Jeanette Rankin, Republican of Montana, 
was elected to Congress, as a point of com- 
parison, you can see that women have made 
excellent progress in winning elective and 
appointive posts in government in the last 
four decades. 

“Further, you can see how women have 
widened their scope of community service. 
This is shown by the variety of committees 
on which they are serving. It was in 1920 
that Federal suffrage became a reality and 
since then women have shown acceptance 
of their responsibilities as citizens.” 

It is in the appointive field in State, na- 
tional, and. on international levels that 
women are making marked progress, both in 
recognition given them and in their willing- 
ness to serve. 

An examination of the list of women in 
State appointive - positions shows this. 
There are women serving in key posts in 
every State and in the Territories. They are 
serving in governor’s cabinets as department 
heads, as deputies and assistants and as 
members of commissions dealing with pub- 
lic welfare, public utilities, employment 
security, fiscal affairs, education. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has ap- 
pointed more women to key posts in the 
Federal Government, in international af- 
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fairs and on important committees and com- 
missions than any other Chief Executive in 
the Nation's history. 

Records show tht President Eisenhower 
has given 153 Presidential appointments to 
123 women since he took office in 1953. In 
addition, at least 42 other women have re- 
ceived high ranking appointments by Cabinet 
officers and agency heads—a total of 165 
women given top recognition during. the 
Eisenhower Administration. This is aside 
from career advancement. 

Mr. Eisenhower's first appointment of a 
woman after he took office in 1953 was that 
of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston, Tex., as 
head of the Federal Security Administration 
and in that role she carried the ball in the 
formation of a new Cabinet Department— 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. She became its first Secretary, 
serving until 1955. 

He also appointed the first woman am- 
bassador to a major power—Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce to Italy. She served from 1953 
to 1957 He elevated the first career 
woman in the State Department’s Foreign 
Service to rank of United States Ambassa- 
dor—Miss Frances Willis, Redlands, Calif., 
first to Switzerland and now to Norway. 

Among his other first appointments was 
that of Mrs. Oswald B. Lord as United States 
representative on the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations and as an 
alternate United States representative to 
the eighth session of the U. N. General 
Assembly. She has been appointed to the 
five succeeding sessions. 

Some other 20 women now represent or 
have represented the United States at inter- 
national gatherings. 

His other appointments of women in- 
clude: United States Treasurer; heads of 2 
United States Mints; 6 United States col- 
lectors of customs; a judge of the United 
States Customs Court; 2 District of Colum- 
bia municipal judges; Director of the Wom- 
ens’ Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor: Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents, the Foreign Claims Commission, 
the Civil Service Commission; the chairman- 
ship of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, and Under Secretary of Health, Sec- 
retary, and Welfare. 

In addition, Mr. Eisenhower has sought the 
advice and cooperation of women by their 
appointment on a wide variety of commit- 
tees and commissions. 

Women are making definite gains in the 
Federal Government service. In 1923, when 
official employment reports were first is- 
sued, there were about 80,000 women in 
the Federal Service. Latest United States 
Civil Service Commission reports show there 
are 533,802 women, or 24.91 per cent of the 
2,142,844 on the Federal payroll. 

A survey of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor showed 
the Government is hiring women for jobs 
ranging from accountant to zoologist. Even 
though slowly, women are forging ahead in 
winning recognition on the policy-making 
levels and in the professional and semi- 
professional fields. 

Only 1 out of 5 women in the Federal 
service works in Washington, D. C., thus in- 
dicating that women have employment 
opportunities with the Federal Government 
throughout the country. 

Women serving in 1958 in State and Ter- 
ritorial legislatures number 311, the second 
all-time high since 1920, the first year of 
Federal woman suffrage. In 1957, there 
were 321 State women lawmakers; in 1956— 
298; and in 1955—308. 

Although women lost ground this year— 
10 less than in 1957—the chart of women’s 
progress in State lawmaking bodies shows a 
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generally upward curve. There have been 
occasional dips but in every case when 
women recovered ground, they topped the 
previous record with substantial increase 
within a few years. 

Vermont in 1958 with 50 women, 45 Re- 
publicans and 5 Democrats, leads all States 
in number of women lawmakers. New 
Hampshire with 48 women, 37 Republicans 
and 11 Democrats, is second and Connecti- 
cut with 46 women, 43 Republicans and 3 
Democrats, is third. 

A total of 16°'women (7 Republicans and 
9 Democrats) are members of the 85th 
United States Congress, 2d session. Of 
these, one, Mrs. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Re- 
publican of Maine, is the only woman in the 
Senate. The present number ‘is one less 
than the record of 17 women (8 Republi- 
cans and 9 Democrats) ‘in the 84th Con- 
gress (1955-56). 

The surveys on women and the Repub- 
lican party show that since 1872 when the 
Republican platform carried the first na- 
tional declaration in favor of expanding 
women’s political opportunities, the Repub- 
lican party has led in recognizing. women’s 
contributions to political affairs. 

The Republican party pioneered woman’s 
suffrage. In 1916, the Republican platform 
included the first Federal women’s suffrage 
plank. From 1913 to 1919, the Democrats, in 
control of all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, five times defeated the proposal 
to give women equal suffrage by constitu- 
tional amendment. 

But in May 1919, when the Republican 
Congress assembled in special session, its 
first act was passage of the equal suffrage 
amendment. When this was submitted to 
the States, 26 of the 36 States that ratified 
it had Republican legislatures. Of the 9 
States which opposed it, 8 were Democratic. 

In 1892, women made their first official 


appearance at a Republican National Con-- 


vention, held in Minneapolis, Minn., when 
two women were seated as alternates. At 
the 1956 convention, there was an all-time 
high of 563 women delegates and alternates. 

Women have had a voice in the Republi- 
can Party council since 1918 when the Re- 
publican National Committee set “up a 
women’s division and in 1924, it was voted 
that there should be 1 national committee- 
man and 1 national committeewoman from 
each State, the District of Columbia and 
the Territories. 

o = o o - 
WISCONSIN 


Governor’s commission on human rights: 
Mrs. Rebecca C. Barton, director. Members, 
Mrs. Melvin Bonn; Mrs. Ulysses G. Lindsay; 
Mrs. Carl Nordhagen; Mrs. William M. O’Don- 
nell; Stella Pedersen. 

Free library commission: J. Janice Kee, 
secretary. Members, Hilda Cavanaugh; Mrs. 
Ella M. Veslak; Mrs. Jean Wulling. 

Judicial council: Mrs. Marygold S. Melli, 
executive secretary. 

State department of nurses: Adele G. 
Stahl, director of nursing education. 

State board of nursing: Ruth Coe, presi- 
dent; Sylvia Haubrich; Janet Jennings; 
Evelyn Mercer; Sister M. Regula. 

Grain and warehouse commission: Mrs, 
Lillian Crandall, chairman. 

State board of health: Dr. Elizabeth Bald- 
win. 

Food Standards Advisory Committee (De- 


. partment of Agriculture). Mary Agnes Ber- 


gin; Dr. Flora Hanning; Dr. Anne Marshall. 

Civil War Centennial Commission: Dr. D. 
F. Alexander; Mrs. Nina Christensen; Mrs. 
Bessie M. Western; Mrs. H. E. Westphal; 
Mrs. Helen Wilbur. 

Metropolitan study commission: Mrs. S. 
M. Cook. . 

State board of public welfare: Mrs. C. R. 
Beck; Mrs. H. L. Garner. 
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Jont committee on county institutional 
standards (department of public welfare): 
Ellen Hemstreet. Be 

State radio council: Lulu Radlund, 


Trustee, retirement fund board: Margaret 


L. Clark, 

Governor's retirement study commissign: 
Ellen Gase. cs : 

Regents, State colleges board: Anita v. 
Hinrichs; Mary M. Walter. : 

Regent, University of Wisconsin: My, 
Helen C. Laid. 

State board of vocational and adult edu- 
cation: Mrs, Erna Cartwright. ~ 

he 
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Resolutions on the Cyprus Question 
Adopted by the 32d National Cop. 
vention of the Order of AHEPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE-OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of, the Rrcorp the text of 
an important set of resolutions passed 
this week by the 32d national conven- 
tion of the Order of AHEPA in Boston, 
Mass. The views of this leading fra- 
ternal organization deserve the thought- 
ful attention of the American public, 

Thefe being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE CYPRUS QUESTION 
ADOPTED BY THE 32p NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE ORDER oF AHEPA HELD IN Boston, 
“Mass., AuGust 17-23, 1958 
Whereas the Cyprus question has greatly 

damaged American interests, including the 

solidarity of NATO, during the past 4 years; 
and 

Whereas the United Nations Political 
Committee passed a resolution by majority 
vote in December 1957, calling for “further 
negotiations * * * with a view to have the 
right of self-determination applied in ghe 
80-percent Greek majority; and 

Whereas the British Government continues 
to refuse to negotiate with Archbishop 
Makarios, the elected representative of the 
80 percent Greek majority; and : 

Whereas the British Government has pur 
sued a policy of divide-and-rule by obvious 
favoritism for and actual collusion with the 
small Turkish minority in Cyprus as evi- 
denced by the hiring of 4,000 Turkish 
Cypriotes (mostly illiterate laborers, and 
many unemployed at the time) as auxiliary 
police; the mass arrests of appro 
2,000 Greek Cypriotes compared to less than 
90 Turkish Cyfriotes; the jamming of Radio 
Athens while permitting inflammatory 
ments from Radio Ankara; extra 
benefits to the Turkish community; the 
laxity of the British security forces, including 
the Turkish auxiliary police, in preventing 
and stopping the organized riots the 


Greek Cypriotes by the Turkish ed 


which is acknowledged to have been : 
gated by the Turkish Government; and _ 

Whereas the Turkish Government }mas see 
fit to continue the same totalitarian 






employed in September 1955 against te 


helpless Greek .minority in Turkey, 
the Greeks in Cyprus by openly gr 
and instigating the Turkish minority in 
prus to riot; and : 
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whereas the Turkish riots in Cyprus re- 
sulted in the killing of defenseless Greeks; 
the burning and destruction of churches, 
homes, businesses, and factories; and the 
looting of stores under the very eyes of the 
British security forces; and 

Whereas Turkey’s position on Cyprus 
is an open and direct negation of demo- 
cratic government; and . 

Whereas the current British proposal is 
put another example of the British policy 
of divide-and-rule, which disregards the 
desires of the people of Cyprus and could 
only lead to disunity and serious reper- 
cussions; and 

Whereas the 80 percent Greek Cypriot 
majority has for years proposed a demo- 
cratic compromise of full self-government, 
including international guaranties of mi- 
nority rights and a recognition of the ap- 
plication of self-determination to Cyprus, 
coupled with military bases for the West; 
and 

Whereas this proposal has the support of 
over 80 percent of the poptfiation of Cyprus 
and, hence, could be implemented now, the 
probable support of large numbers of the 
Turkish minority and wide support in 
Britain and throughout the world; and 

Whereas the British Government con- 
tinues to reject this democratic proposal; 
and 

Whereas under this proposal, the military 
facilities and alliances of the Wést would 
remain unimpaired; and 

Whereas Greece is indispensible to the 
security of the free world and has proven 
its dependability in two world wars and in 
its victorious struggle against communism; 
and 

Whereas there can be no lasting settle- 
ment of Middle East problems while British 
imperialism remains on Cyprus; and 

Whereas as all responsible observers have 
stated, the Soviet Union is the only one 
that benefits from a continuation of the 
Cyprus question; and 

Whereas the passive role of our Nation in 
the Cyprus question and its abstention on 
the resolution in the Political Committee of 
the United Nations, calling for the applica- 
tion of the right of self-determination to 
the people of Cyprus, has been partly re- 
sponsible for the continuation and serious 
deterioration of the Cyprus question; and 

Whereas, in July 1955, the 84th Congress 
unanimously passed House Concurrent 
Resolution 149, expressing the sense.of the 


Congress that the United States in its in- © 


ternational relations should support self- 
determination; and ; , 

Whereas the issue of self-determination is 
basic to American foreign policy and was 
reaffirmed in both the Democratic and Re- 
Publican Party platforms in 1956: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Order of Ahepa— 

1, That our Nation, in applying its for- 
eign policy, take an active role, in lieu of 
its current passive role, in bringing about 
the application of the historic American 
principle of self-determination to Cyprus. 

2. That the United States should support 
in the United Nations the petition of the 
people of Cyprus for the application of the 
principle of self-determination, 

3. That our Government intervene im- 
mediately with the Turkish Government to 
prevent another. repetition of Turkish 


barbarism in Cyprus and Turkey. 


4. That our Government inform both the 
British and Turkish Governments that, in 
the interest of American foreign policy and 
in the interest of free-world security, it will 
support in the United Nations and elsewhere 
the right of the people of Cyprus to the 
application of the principle of self-deter- 
mination, 

5. That our Government stro cone 
demn British collusion with, and ein 
for, the Turkish minority, 
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6..That our -Government demand the im- 
mediate disbanding of the Turkish auxili- 
ary police force, one of the main causes 
of tension and strife on the island of Cyprus. 

7. That our Government urge the im- 
mediaic release of the approximately 2,000 
politicial prisoners in Cyprus. 

8. That our Government urge the im- 
mediate resumption of negotiations between 
the British Government and Archbishop 
Makarios. 

9. That our Government urge the im- 
mediate return of Archbishop Makarios to 
his people in Cyprus. 

10. That the United States, as the re- 
sponsible leader of the free world, oppose 
the latest British plan for Cyprus as it can 
only lead to further bloodshed and bitter- 
ness and the increased deterioration in the 
relations of three allies of the United States 
with disastrous results for the security of the 
western alliance in the eastern Mediterran- 
ean, 

11. That the United States should seek a 
solution; in accordance with the principle 
of self-determination, which would promote 
the development of free institutions on 
Cyprus, fully guarantee the legitimate rights 


* of the minorities and preserve the territorial, 


political, and economic unity of Cyprus, 
thereby relaxing international tensions in 
that area of the world. 

12. That the Supreme Lodge continue and 
further intensify its program of information 
and action in support of the application of 
the principle of self-determination to Cyprus 
and that the Supreme President be respon- 
sible for the direction of this program. 

13. That these resolutions be transmitted 
to the President of the United States, Con- 
gress, the State Department, the United 
Nations, and the press. 





Address by Hon. Luis Mufioz-Marin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place into the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, to the third 
legislative assembly on January 22, 
1958: 

The progress.of recent years indicates that 
Puerto Rico has found the road te its rapid 
economic development, and is following it 
toward a good civilization. Our economy is 
expanding at a pace which should, by about 
1975, bring our people to the economic level 
existing today in the United States. To our 
educational forces, constantly striving -te 
surpass themselves, we entrust the task of 
assuring that such.economic level shall serve 
an energetic, spiritually serene culture. 

For the progress achieved, the people of 
Puerto Rico owe a great debt to the men 
and women of this legislature, who have so 
generously and effectively devoted their un- 
derstanding and conscience to the people's 
interest. 

In this report on the state of the Com- 
monwealth, we shall examine the past year’s 
economic progress together with its effects 
on the people’s lives, the prospects for what 
remains to be done by June 30, and those 
for the next fiscal year. In their coordinated 
relations to our established goals, we shall 
examine the responsibilities of people and 
government opposite Puerto Rico’s program, 
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as it involves education, agriculture, indus- 
trial development, and cooperation with the 
outside world. 

Despite the hurricane and drought, Puerto 
Rico achieved notable economic progress 
during 1957. Investment of capital rose to 
$262 million, or’$48 million more than dur- 
ing the preceding year. Net income gener- 
ated by manufacturing grew by some 15 per- 
cent. On the other hand, that resulting 
from agriculture shrank by approximately 7 
percent as a result of the hurricane and the 
drought, while Federal expenditures in 
Puerto Rico continued to decrease because 
of the withdrawal-.of armed forces from the 
island. Despite those decreases, our econ- 
omy’s overall net income rose by some 5 per- 
cent, 1 percent over the average annual 
economic increment in the United States. 

We have launched long-range programs for 
agricultural recovery, in many cases in co- 
operation with the United States Govern- 
ment. There is, for instance, the incen- 
tive-payment of $50 per acre to sugarcane 
planters, for the purpose of helping them 
to restore their plantations in order that 
Puerto Rico may again, as soon as possible, 
produce its full share of the total sugar- 
quota. The program of rehabilitation in 
the coffee region has been accelerated. The 
department of labor and the division of 
social welfare are working diligently, in ac- 
cordance with my directive, to alleviate the 
situation of the _ tobacco-strippers. The 
Economic Development Administration is 
making a special effort to stimulate the es- 
tablishment of factories in the affected areas. 

As I mentioned, the unavoidable decline 
in agriculture was offset by a notable 
growth in industrial development. The 
total number of new factories now operat- 
ing in Puerto Rico under the industrial de- 
velopment program exceeds five hundred. 
The generation of electric power keeps pace, 
as it must, with the general economic 
growth: The fact that 150 new factories 
were promoted in 1957 presages a high in- 
dustrial level in Puerto Rico during the 
next 6 or 8 months, barring a possible ac- 
celeration of the economic recession in the 
United States. I am also pleased to report 
encouraging success in the starting of new 
Puerto Rican industries. During the past 
year Puerto Rican entrepeneurs established 
or decided to establish 30 new factories. 

The construction industry reached an 
unprecedented level; the value of its total 
work was $168 million, or $26 million more 
than during the preceding year. 

The high level of investment in factories 
and equipment is enormously important to 
our economic future; it totalled $177 mil- 
lion, or 37 percent more than last year. 

That means that 17 percent of the value 
of Puerto Rico’s total production, which has 
already grown beyond a billion dollars, was 
invested in industrial plant equipment 
which is more wealth. The rate of invest- 
ment was the same as that in the United 
States. Half of our new investments came 
from abroad, largely from the United States. 
The other half came from Puerto Rican 
capital—primarily from depreciation re- 
serves and undistributed profits. 

The most immediate effect of the indi- 
cated economic acceleration has been an in- 
crease in the people’s income. The average 
annual per capita income rose to $470, 
though it was slightly offset by a price in- 
crease of 3 percent. In the most highly paid 
activities, such as manufacturing,, com- 
merce, transportation, and construction, the 
number of wage earners grows daily, while 
employment opportunities in the lower-wage 

sectors, such as agriculture, home needle 
work, and domestic service are decreasing. 
In the former group, the average annual in- 
come per worker was $2,100, in the latter 
it was only $670. The number of workers 
in the first group grows constantly, while 
declining in the second. 
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The expansion of the industrial base and 
the actions on minimum wages taken by the 
Commonwealth and United States Govern- 
ments have combined to produce rises of 13 
percent and 15 percent in the average hourly 
wage during the past 2 years. On June 30, 
1957, the minimum wage of $1.00 per hour 
was paid in 37 industrial divisions, employ- 
ing 25,000 workers. The wages of industrial 
workers have increased by about 40 percent 
during the past 3 years. 

Despite economic uncertainties in our 
continental market, economic prospects for 
the rest of the fiscal year are good. New 
factories are being established at the rate 
of 9 per month, while the mortality rate is 
lower than 1 per month. Agricultural pro- 
duction is rapidly returning to normalcy. 
However, income from agriculture will prob- 
ably not-rise more than 5 to 7 percent above 
its low point in 1956-57. The increased ex- 
pected in the construction industry is larger 
than that of the preceding year. It is an- 
ticipated that, by June 30, the country’s 
overall economic activity will show an in- 
crease of 10 to 13 percent over last year. 

A reduction in the annual rate of growth 
is expected during the next fiscal year, be- 
ginning July 1, unless the present economic 
recession in the United States comes to an 
end sooner than is foreseen by economists. 
The task of promoting new factories here 
is inevitably made more difficult by the tend- 
ency of United States manufacturers to re- 
duce their investment in factories and 
equipment during the present uncertain- 
ties. The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration will have to intensify its energetic 
campaign, despite the fact that I could not, 
in my budget message to this Legislature, 
recommend the granting of all the funds 
which the EDA estimated as being needed 
for that difficult task. Perhaps the difficulty 
can be eased somewhat if some public lands, 
which have hitherto been sold to the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration at com- 
mercial prices, can be donated for indus- 
trialization purposes. 

Agriculture is expected to continue its re- 
covery during 1958-59. I am confident that 
sugar-production will return to its quota- 
level as a result of actions already taken. 

The construction industry will continue 
to expand, to judge by the funds allocated 
for public housing, over $100 million of 
which remain as yet unspent, and by the 
acceleration of the highway and public works 
programs. I was unable to recommend for 
the latter, too, the granting of all the funds 
needed for maintaining the pace of our eco- 
nomic growth, and to avoid blocking its 
march toward the future because of the 
scarcity of funds in relation to our program’s 
enormous demands. 

Activities in commerce and the service in- 
dustries will refiect development in the sec- 
tors mentioned above. During 1958-59, those 
industries will probably show an overall net 
growth of 5 percent over the present level. 
That means that the rate of growth will be 
reduced to about half of the present rate, 
though it will still be high in view of eco- 
nomic conditions now existing in the United 
States. 

The present economic situation in the 
north will undoubtedly affect migration, a 
situation for which the government should 
be prepared. The department of labor will 
intensify .ts employment services in Puerto 
Rico. The planning board and the depart- 
ment of public works should give preferen- 
tial status to those projects already approved 
by the legislature which involve the employ- 
ment of a maximum number of workers. 
Perhaps it will be necessary te extend to the 
urban areas the program of light public 
works which has been started: in the rural 
areas. Those are a few of the steps that we 
should be ready to take. The Planning 
Board will have to coordinate them. 


\ 
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We should be deeply concerned with edu- 
cation. In the thinking of all Puerto Ric- 
ans it merits the highest priority, not only 
for its function of making of every good man 
and woman the deep, creative personality 
that God wants them to be, but also be- 
cause we will tragically fail in our aim of 
providing our people’s culture with a strong 
and wide economic base unless we drastically 
intensify and improve our educational effort. 

I have stated that our present economic 
development will lead us, about 1975, to an 
economic level ig Puerto Rico similar to 
that enjoyed by the United States in recent 
years. The average per capita income should 
then approximate the $2,000 which it is today 
in the United States. 

But to accomplish this, we must raise edu- 
cation to that potentiality’s level, while con- 
struction and growth of public works and 
services, must be accelerated and adjusted 
to the pace of economic expansion. If edu- 
cation lags, the economy will be checked. 
The same would happen with respect to 
highways, aqueducts, electric power, health. 

The economy must have servants. The 
more it develops, the more skilled servants— 
and the fewer unskilled—it requires. The 
committee on human resources has made a 
careful study which I shall submit to you. 
In that study is sensed the danger that 1975 
will find us with 160,000 fewer skilled work- 
ers than are needed for the indicated eco- 
nomic level, and 200,000 more unskilled 
workers than will be required for the econ- 
omy’s functioning. In other words, it seems 
clear that we may not have reached such 
progress by that date, that we may have an 
enormous surplus of unemployed who may 
not be able to serve Puerto Rico, and that 
the possibility of liberating Puerto Rico 
from its poverty during this generation may 
have been missed. Only the greatest and 
most dedicated educational effort can help 
to avoid so tragic a situation. 

It is assumed that the various skills needed 
for our anticipated economic development 
begin to be developed above the sixth grade. 
That compels us to take all possible steps 
toward keeping the children in school beyond 
that grade, and toward the end that thou- 
sands more enter the high schools and uni- 
versities than do so today. This involves 
not merely doing the things that are within 
the powers of government—transportation, 
the provision of classrooms wherever needed, 
scholarships, financial aid, and diminution 
of double enrollment and intertocking sys- 
tems—but also the recognition on the part 
of parents of their duty to their children, 
no less than to their country, to send their 
children to school and. keep them there. It 
involves understanding on the part of all 
teachers of their task’s enormous impor- 
tance. It involves support—more than sup- 
port, demand—from the people. 

Not only through the retention of children 
in schools, nor through the diminution of 
double enrollment, will education contribute 
to the attainment of the desired goal. It is 
also through the training of adults, of those 
who did not attend schools in their child- 
hood or did not go beyond the early grades. 
These too, if they wish to belong to the 
160,000 skilled workers who will be needed, 
instead of to the 200,000 unskilled workers 
whom the economy will not need, should 
profit from the opportunities offered to them 
by the government. And it is the govern- 
ment’s duty to provide such opportunities to 
the maximum of demand. 

I ask of all Puerto Ricans full support for 
the secretary of education in the carrying-out 
of the task with which he has been entrusted 
by law. As far as I am concerned, with regard 
to the university’s development I shall not 
take into account any political reservation 
that I have expressed. Within the framework 
of the Government’s general economy, the 
role of the university in the integrated devel- 
opment of education should always be packed 
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by adequate funds. It is the responsibility 
of its administration to assure that thos 


funds be used in the manner most useful for 
the university’s functions. 

I have said that education must “help* 
and have listed ways in which it should dog, 
Nevertheless, education alone is not enough, 
Only a part of the skilled citizenry can fy 
produced in that manner. It is also 
that thousands of trained persons, who do 
not now form part of the labor force, enter 
that force within the next few years. I refer 
especially to women who have reached the 
required educational level but are not now 
within the labor force. Also, through ade. 
quate wages, we must retain in the Puerto 
Rican economy the greatest possible number 
of skilled workers. 

I also recommend a program of 
for country people who have the natural 
qualities for ownership of small, family-sized 
farms—to permit them to manage those 
farms efficiently and profitably for their fam. 
ilies and for the country’s agricultural econ-. 
omy. 

To sum up: the solution of the human re. 
sources problem here under consideration 
should stem from four sources—retention in 
the schools, adult education, new additions 
to the labor force, and a lessening of the 
number of skilled workers who migrate. This 
is a problem which should weigh heavily in 
the deliberations of the legislative assembly 
and in the creative thinking of all the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

The accelerated evolution of modern labor- 
management relationships is of great import- 
ance for future progress. 
basic need was not rapid economic develop- 
ment, the establishment of a fair distribution 
of profits would be the sole function of labor- 
management relations. Workers would have 
the sole objective of obtaining the largest 
possible share of the economic values pro- 
duced through their labor. Management's 
basic objective would be the acquisition of 
that proportion of the values produced which 
seems satisfactory as a fair return on capital 
and initiative. But that is not the casein 
Puerto Rico. The Puerto Rican people could 
not solve their. economic problem if they 
limited themselves to the most equitable dis- 
tribution of their production, because they 
do not as yet produve enough for the stand- 
ard of living to which all workers and citizens 
have the right to aspire. We aim to distrib- 
ute equitably a production that increases 
éonstantly toward standards of living that 
grow ever more satisfactory. Hence it is# 
function of labor-management relationships 
to provide for economic growth at the same 
time as for economic justice. 

Because of the lack, until recently, of 8 
united labor movement, the Commonwealth 
government as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment have had to play an important role in 
assuring the equitable distribution of the 
fruits of economic production. They have 
done this through minimum wage [aWs. 
However, the best way of fixing wages and 
working conditions is not by law but by free 
collective bargaining. Puerto Rico's laws 
guarantee the right of collective bargaining 
while also establishing procedures for fixing 
minimum wages. It seems to me that we 
should aim at the point where, before long, 
the collective contract is more important in | 
labor relations than is minimum wage legis- , 
lation. We should maintain the 
of minimum wages as long as the 
themselves feel that they need it. Let @ 
help to bring things to the point where, be 
fore long, the free bargaining between 
ern, adequately equipped unions and mam- 
agers who sincerely recognize the 
rights shall fairly regulate the worker's in- 
come as well as the incentives for economic 
initiative. Even today there are thousands 
of Puerto Rican workers who cannot rely 0 
the government to regulate their pay, 
their present minimum wages are 
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than those established by law. For 
eee workers, the road to improvement is al- 
ready—exclusively—that of collective bar- 
gaining with their employers. 

We all know that Puerto Rico’s economic 
future depends in large measure on its abil- 
ity to stimulate the establishment of many 
new industries. The capacity for success- 
fully accomplishing that depends on the 
prevailing socio-economic climate. The 
government should provide incentives like 
first class public services at reasonable cost; 
ports, airports, and highway facilities; fac- 
tory buildings, and tax exemption. Never- 
theless, the government alone cannot estab- 
lish a climate favorable for industrial ex- 
pansion. Both labor and management must 
help to create the atmosphere which will 
make Puerto Rico an adequate and stimu- 
lating site for the establishment of new eco- 
nomic enterprises. Under Federal law, man- 
agers have legal means of avoiding for a long 
time true collective bargaining with the 
workers in their plants, They should not 
stubbornly use the means granted to them 
by law for the purpose of postponing and 
* sidetracking the modern and essential prac- 

tice of collective bargaining. Puerto Rico’s 
Constitution, on the other hand, guarantees 
workers the right to strike. It is a right 
which the Puerto Rican government will al- 
ways protect fully. But the very existence 
of that right, essential for basic protection, 
compels the labor unions to use it with 
the strictest sense of responsibility—above 
all in a country as badly in need of rapid 
growth as is Puerto Rico, and among work- 
ers who need such economic growth as 
badly as do Puerto Rico’s. Puerto Rico is 
becoming used to growth and to surpassing 
itself. It seems to me that the creative de- 
velopment of labor-management relations 
which promise full protection for workers 
and effective stimulus for industrialization 
is one of the feats of self-surpassing which 
industries and labor unions owe to them- 
selves, and which both owe to the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

Public works and services must keep pace 
with economic growth if they are not to re- 
tard it. The greatest economic activity, 
creating higher standards of living as well 
as resulting from them, presupposes a ris- 
ing demand for services which the govern- 
ment must render. That ig to say that, al- 
though there may be 2,000 factories willing 
to begin operations here, a high percentage 
of them will not be established unless the 
needed services are developed at the time 
when the opportunity to attract those fac- 
tories presents itself. These services include 
roads, improved ports, aqueducts, electric 
power facilities, health facilities, adequate 
housing for workers and managers. All this 
is closely related to the funds available to 
the Puerto Rican government for public 
works of that nature. I am recommending 
an investment of $35 million in the eco- 
nomic program during the next fiscal year. 
But that is still far from assuring the level 
needed for those facilities. The permanent- 
improvement projects submitted to the plan- 
ning board by various government agencies 
call for twice that amount. Those requests 
were carefully analyzed by the heads of the 
agencies concerned—acting under the direc- 
tive to limit themselves as much as possible 
a of the scarcity of funds confronting 

people of Puerto Rico in the face of 
their great need for public works. 

tune Planning board has estimated the 

oe needed for reaching the indicated 

5 goal in public works which will permit 
continuation of the present economic 

Srowth. Those estimates call for the ex- 

Penditure of more than $60 

oo —— will eventually have to be in- 

to $100 million. The investment in 
roads alone—built with ma Common- 

Wealth and Federal funds—should exceed 

$30 million and should eventually reach $84 





million per 
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million, instead of the recommended $15 
million, including Federal funds. Naturally, 
the budget for expenditures increases in pro- 
portion to the growth of the task in hand, 
and even more so if it is desired to advance 
toward a salary-scale increasingly satisfac- 
tory for public servants. 

Unless financial resources are increased, 
such needs for public works can only be 
met through bond-issues. The planning 
board, for instance, has made preliminary 
estimates which show that the completion 
of the envisioned program of permanent 
improvements would entail contracting a 
government debt of $500 million by the year 
1975. That would be impossible under the 
present debt-limit margin, since it is not 
expected that the total taxable property will 
reach $5 billion by that date or anywhere 
near it. 

In the face of this situation, we are forced 
to seek solutions among three possibilities, 
viz: ¥ 

1. In agreement with the United States 
Congress, expand the debt-limit margin so 
that the weight of paying for permanent 
improvements and other needed programs 
would be borne in its entirety by future 
generations. - 

2. Accept as our present responsibility the 
payment of an important part of the needed 
funds, through an increase in government 
revenues achieved through additional taxes. 

3, Sacfifice the opportunity for reaching an 
adequate standard of living for all Puerto 
Ricans, until many years after the dis- 
appearance of Puerto Rico’s present adult 
generation. 

As representatives elected by the people 
we must weigh the responsibility carefully 
atid reach the decision, based on a well-in- 
formed conscience, which is best for the 
present and future welfare of two million 
three hundred thousand Puerto Ricans liv- 
ing in Puerto Rico, and for our children, as 
well as for that portion of the seven hun- 
dred thousand who now live outside of 
Puerto Rico but may want to return to be- 
come part of our economy. After careful 
study, the economists inform me that—at 
the rate of investment in the economic pro- 
gram that I am recommending this year— 
the goal of present United States standards 
of living will not be reached within this 
century, that is, until after our present 
children and youths have reached old age 
or have disappeared, including the children 
who are being born in Puerto Rico this year. 

Before closing, I wish to make a number 
of additional important recommendations 
and comments. * ’ 

We are all interested in having the new 
municipal legislation approved this year. 
Toward that end I recommend the lumping 
of certain funds together with the amounts 
recently appropriated, in such a manner 
that, through a fair distribution formula, 
those funds are entirely under the control 
of the municipal governments. That will in- 
crease the autonomy of the municipalities. 
It will decrease your powers—my friends in 
the Legislature—and mine too. Knowing 
how to relinquish power ih the name of 
good principles is a discipline which we, as 
citizens and officials of a democracy, should 
not fail to learn. 

We should aim to reduce the gambling 
habit in Puerto Rico during the next ten 
years. For your consideration, I submit the 
suggestion that the permits for jai-alai, 
wheels of chance, and bingo be withdrawn. 
I also suggest the possibility of placing a 
time limit on gambling licenses now in force 
for tourist purposes, and I believe that we 
should foresee a day when it will no longer 
be necessary to issue such licenses as an in- 
centive for the establishment of tourist fa- 
cilities. : 

, Reassessment should increase the overall 
value-of taxable properties in Puerto Rico, 
though it will doubtlessly reduce the value 
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of a considerable number. It is not the 
government’s intention, through such reas- 
sessment, to increase its present tax-receipts 
from such properties. It will therefore be 
necessary to lower the tax rate. Naturally, 
if the guarantee of future bond issues de- 
mands the increase of that tax rate, the 
Legislature will do so when it regards those 
bond issues as worthy of consideration. But 
in my opinion the total volume of property 
taxes should not be increased exclusively 
on the basis of reassessment. That is not 
the aim of the reassessment. 

In considering the state of the Common- 
wealth, we cannot ignore the world political 
climate with its varying consequences for 
all peoples. The great tensions result in 
intensification of means of defense; techni- 
cal advances alter he importance of various 
arms; the need for civilian protection in 
case of attack increases with the range of 
those arms. All those things affect the 
economy of the entire world and especially, 
in the West, of the United States and so 
also of Puerto Rico. In a sense deeper than 
the economic, no society—even though it 
has delegated its international relations and 
defense to another under the principle of 
federation—can be unconcerned and remote 
from the great drama which is that of all 
the men and women in all parts of the world. 
To detegate does not mean to escape the 
duty of thinking, nor to shirk the right to 
make that thinking effective through all 
moral and legal means. 

The difference between the West and the 
Sino-Russian world lies in the political con- 
cepts of democracy versus dictatorship, 
much more than in the means of economic 
production. Socialism is encountered in 
countries profoundly democratic, like the 
Scandinavian, but democracy is not found in 
Communist countries. The need for 
strengthening defense to the’ utmost stems 
from the crucial concepts of liberty, human 
dignity, the value of the individual. Puerto 
Rico cannot contribute financially to that 
defense, but it can contribute through a good 
democratic example and through the valor of 
its soldiers, a large part of whom are vol- 
unteers. 

It was with that obligation in mind that 
I offered to President Eisenhower, a few days 
after the launching of the first sputnik, to 
expand Puerto Rico’s program of technical 
assistance to economically underdeveloped 
countries, with all that it involves in demo- 
cratic example, and to do so, if necessary, 
with Puerto Rican funds. I am pleased to 
announce that, within a few days, high 
United States officials will arrive here to study 
with us the means by which we can increase 
our country’s contribution—which so fills 
us with pride and strengthens our self-con- 
fidence—to the free world’s moral strength. 

On the other hand, a new force has en- 
tered the scene, a force which is neither po- 
litical nor economic. I refer to science and 
the techniques of creation and destruction, 
the new means by which man wrests en- 
ergy, forms, services, and freedom from na- 
ture. Economically, that force promises to 
make war unnecessary as a means by which 
governments can obtain advantages for their 
peoples or dominant groups. Politically, it 
threatens to substitute, for the concept of 
victory for one side, that of destruction for 
both. In the face of that new force, friendly 
or hostile according to the wisdom with 
which it be used, the world drama takes on 
a deeper dimension: mortal struggle between 
contemporary man’s miraculous power to 
master and intensify nature’s forces and his 
unwieldy politico-intellectual equipment as 
manifested in the narrowness of his nationai- 
istic concept, of his diplomatic forms, his 
inclination toward the great chimera of his 
apparent astuteness, his propensity for large, 
superfluous consumption which overshadows 
great needs of high spiritual value and of 
urgency for survival. 
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The conflict between great science and in- 
sufficient wisdom, seems to me to be the basic 
conflict—the deepest and most decisive of 
them all. It affects humanity not as great 
numbers converted into nations, classes, 
sects, but it exists in every people, every 
man. It is the struggle which affects the 
Russian, the Chinese, just as much as the 
American and European, and makes them 
all equal aside from their governments. It 
is the dilemma in which it seems that God 
has once again,*‘and so decisively, wanted to 
suggest man’s unity and put the temper of 
the human spirit to test. 

I close with that comment in order once 
again to stress the energetic devotion of spirit 
and conscience which we all owe, in Puerto 
Rico and everywhere else, to the widening 
and deepening of education. 

Thank you, my friends of the legislature, 
for the consideration which you will give to 
my recommendations, improving or changing 
them in the course of your studious deliber- 
ations. 





The Morse Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Houston Post which is the daily paper 
in circulation in the Southwest, and is 
attaining excellence in many lines of 
journalism, recently carried an article on 
Senator WAYNE Morse by Jim Mathis, 
an able writer who has won numerous 
awards for his journalistic achievements. 

Mr. Mathis paid high tribute to Sena- 
tor Morse’s watchdog policy on the dis- 
position of Government-owned property. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Morse 
Formula Is Inflexible and Applies to 
Oregon as to All,” from the Houston Post 
of August 17, 1958, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MORSE FoRMULA Is INFLEXIBLE, AND 

APPLIES TO OREGON AS TO ALL 
(By Jim Mathis) 

WaSHINGTON.—From the Senate Press Gal- 
lery, you get a topside down view of Senator 
WAYNE Morse. There is a hawknosed profile 
beneath a sketchy batch of gray hair 
meticulously combed over a bald spot. 

The gentleman from Oregon comes also 
equipped with vociferous vocal chords which 
are likely to send sound waves whipping back 
up the 8 or 9 feet to the gallery at any time, 
and never mind the subject. 

Morse’s voice rises and falls -with power 
even when hoarsened with a'cold as he at- 
tacks his favorite examples of an authori- 
tarian executive division of the Government. 
His arms pump and he rises to a crescendo of 
disgust and sometimes frustrated anger as 
he sometimes speaks with prophetic warning. 

Here is one of the lone wolves of Congress 
at work, a man with decided opinions which 
he has no intention of keeping to himself. 

A onetime Republican seemingly tolerated 
by the more conservative Democratic leader- 
ship for his Senate vote, Morsr nevertheless 
serves a vital purpose in an upper body fre- 
quently stodgy and sometimes timid in its 
approach. He is a scourer of the conscience, 
@® man who speaks of things better left un- 
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said, a man rowing against the times as 
much as his reactionary colleagues. 

But for all his tangent riding and pursuit 
of the unobtainable, Morse has more than 
paid for himself with his insistence upon ap- 
plication of the Morse formula in the trans- 
fer of Federal property to public or private 
individuals. 

Since 1946, Morse has objected to Senate 
consideration and passage of bills which 
otherwise would have given away without 
payment, hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of Federal Government property. 

Untold millions have been saved after 
other Congressmen became aware that the 
lean Oregonian was going to beat their bill 
unless it did contain his formula. 

Morse’s formula came to life after World 
War II died with the United States holding 
title to millions of acres of valuable prop- 
erty for which it had no longer any use. 
City, county, and State officials fell over 
each other to petition Congress to release 
the properties, frequently without charge. 
Institutions and even individuals joined the 
land grab. 

MorseE’s proposal was simple: That any 
public body must pay the Government 50 
percent of the appraised fair market value, 
Individuals must pay 100 percent of the 
same. This was an inflexible rule from 
Morse, and his objection could prevent a 
bill from sailing through on an uncontested 
calendar. : 

Since its beginning, Morse has applied the 
rule to from 30 to 50 bills each year. A few 
have been voted out over his objection. The 
Boy Scouts beat him, aod one or two others. 
But by and large, the Senate respects his 
stand and uses it as an explanation to the 
people back home. He has become a handy 
whipping boy. : 

Such a course would inevitably lead to 
conflicts with a Senator’s own constituents, 
and this has happened twice to Morse. Sev- 
eral years back, Morse beat down a move- 
ment by the Albany, Oreg., Chamber of 
Commerce for a free: grab. This year, a 
Roseberg, Oreg., historical society and Morse 
came to grips over an ancient home with 
historical significance. Morse won again. 

“I have been consistent: And I have said 
that if the time ever comes when I cannot 
apply the Morse formula to Oregon mat- 
ters, I shall be guilty of gross unfairness 
to my colleagues in the Senate,” Morse said 
in arguing the Roseberg bill. 

This requires due diligence from Morse 
and his staff. An overlooked Oregon bill 
would be fatal. 

“They would love to have him say this 
doesn’t apply to Oregon,” a staff member 
said. 

“I could no longer justify my insistence,” 
MORSE agrees. 

Without this stubborn, one-man economy 
drive, the Nation’s taxpayers would be the 
poorer. ° 





Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara 
SPEECH 
or 


HON, GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the record of public service of JOE 
O’Hara, of Minnesota. 

His work on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and District 
of Columbia Committee has been out- 
standing. He is diligent and forceful 
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and has applied sound principles of goog 
government in advocating or opposing 
legislation. 

His retirement from the House of 
resentatives will deprive us of his 
able legislative services in the fields jn 
which he has become an expert, But~ 
even more, we will miss Jor as a friend 

His joviality and his sense of 
have won the affection of his coll 
and I know we all wish him every success 
in his future endeavors. 








Schools Can’t Be Separated From Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


‘ OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 11 I calied the attention of my 
colleagues to the recent statement made 
by the Oregon Education Policies Com- 
mission in defense of our educational 
system. This statement, entitled “The 
Public Schools and Our Times,” places 
in proper perspective the relation of the 
public schools to the society which they 
serve, and, as a recent editorial in the 
Oregon Journal says, “This statement 
should be required reading for both erit- 
ics and defenders of the public schools,” 

Mr. Dave Darland and the Oregon 
Education Policies Commission are to be 
congratulated for the fine job they have 
done in the preparation and distribution 
of this highly significant statement, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial from the Oregon Journal in 
full in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
ScHOOLS CAN’T Bre SEPARATED FROM SOCIETY 

The Oregon Education Policies Commis- 
sion’s scholarly ‘statement on the Public 
Schools of Our Times (just released) is 
beamed “more to the education and phil- 
osophy major than the average reader. 

It offers no pat solutions to the school 
problem—promising to deal later with spe- 
cific problems and recommendations for pos- 
sible action. 

It does not even represent the official posi- 
tion of the Oregon Education Association 
which published it. 

But the statement does do what it sets out 
to do. It raises questions and stimulates 
some thought regarding the relation of the 
public schools to the society which they 
serve. 

And for that reason it should be required 
reading for both critics and defenders of 
the public schools. 

It does put the school crisis in more tet 
sonable perspective. 

It does point up the hazards of using com- 
parative statistics concerning American 
Russian (or European) schools which @ 
reality are not comparable. ; 

It does correlate our education problems 
with our broad social proble ot 
which are in a transition of near-re 
ary proportions. 

This does not mean that this study falls 
to recognize both our educational , 
and weaknesses. It does. 

It points out, for example, that our” 
ure to emphasize foreign languages in 08 
public schools is just another symptom 
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our unpreparedness to assume world lead-~ 


It os, “we have not even bothered to 


jearn and to teach languages of other coun~- 
tries on any scale commensurate with our 
enforced leadership.” 

And the same tendencies toward social 
drift we show in national and world affairs 
shows up in our schools. We consider our- 
selves great technologists and innovators, 
put we have little agility in making. neces- 
sary decisions in today’s fast-moving world 
of affairs. 

It also speaks of the frightening trend to- 
ward diminishing certain disciplines and 

lis. 
wut the report is essentially optimistic in 
that it cites the fact that our national prog- 
ress has been astounding and our expecta- 
tions for ourselves and our institutions have 
increased materially, as our culture demands 
more training and education of a greater 
cross section of our society than at any other 
time in history. . 

And our public schools continue to try out 
innovations with the support of their prac- 
tical governing bodies in keeping with the 
great experiment in our form of government. 

After warning against curriculums designed 
for a narrow survival policy, the report ends 
with the conclusion that today’s educators 
have been given a clear mandate to exercise 
more vigorous leadership. Thus the idea of 
equal opportunity for each educable child to 
develop his potential to the fullest is receiv- 
ing new emphasis. 

“Our schools do mirror much of the social 
turbulence,” the report concludes. “There- 
fore as we go about improving them let us 
not consider these schools apart from the 
whole of society and our history. Our pres- 
ent crisis is a total one, not just a school 
crisis. This crisis belongs to everyone. And 
everyone is thereby responsible.” 

Sounds like something Martha Shull Port- 
land high-school teacher and former presi- 
dent of NEA, or Frank Bennett, president of 
Eastern Oregon College, or Chester Frisbie, 
professor of education at Lewis and Clark, 
might have said, doesn’t it? Well, it should. 
As chairman and members of the education 
policies commission respectively, they helped 
write it. A good writing job, too. 





The Little Rock Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. -Mr. President, the Kin- 
ston Daily Free Press, of Kinston, 
(N. C.), carried in its issue for August 
21, 1958, an exceedingly thoughtful edi- 
torial entitled “Does This Mean the Use 
of More Troops?” — 

I ask unanimots consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

a MEAN THE USE OF MorE TROOPS? 
dent Eisenhower 
ate al court Anilsaameiar temee on 
0 equivocation as to the responsibili 
of the Federal Government” to see that cae 
On school integration are carried out. 
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This would seem to mean that the Presi- 
dent is willing and ready to repeat his mis- 
take in sending Federal troops to Little Rock 
last year, if in his judgment an individual 
State or States do not obey the mandate 
of the courts and permit Negroes to enter 
white schools. 

Unfortunately. that threat on the part of 
the President of the United States gives no 
promise of a satisfactory compliance with 
the unfortunate decision of the United 

States Supreme Court of May 1954, upset- 
ting a former decision of the same tribunal 
58 years before. 

The President’ and his advisers should 
realize that the drastic decision will take a 
long time to be completely complied with in 
many southern communities. A generation 
or two will be needed in some sections. Too 
much Federal interference with State’s rights 
may precipitate turmoil and bloodshed. 
Overwhelming public sentiment in some sec- 
tions of the South could actually provoke 
a minor civil war. The Supreme Court rec- 
ognized the difficulty ahead when it did not 
set a deadline for the integration decision 
to become effective. 
phase of that decision was the time element 
provided therein. 

The agitation has done inestimable dam- 
age to the Kindly racial relations in the 
South. If integration of the schools is en- 
forced at bayonet point there is no telling 
what further damage will be done to race 
relations. The practical destruction of many 
public schools is not only possible but prob- 
able in many sections of the South. 

At best it is a dark picture. 





~ 


Tenth Anniversary of Korean Independ- 
ence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
10th anniversary of Korean independ- 
ence an American who fought to keep 
that country free recalls the facts, and 
our duty. In the Reader’s Digest for 
September 1958 there appears an article 
entitled “Lest We Forget—Korea,” by 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet. It is a very 
interesting article. I ask that it be 

~printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lest We Forcer—KoreEa 
(By Gen. James A. Van Fleet) 

In mid-May of 1951 while the Eighth Army 
was relentlessly pursuing a rapidly disinte- 
grating Communist army, I was with a 
front-line unit when we came upon a burn- 
ing village. It was empty, except for the 
bodies of Korean victims and one old man, 
dressed in the traditional white robe and 
the high hat of woven black horsehair which 
— his venerable age and station in 

e. ; 

Our line of jeeps, tanks, and halftracks 
clanked to a halt as the old man crossed 
the road completely oblivious of us. We 
watched silently as he walked, slowly and 
with great dignity, to a drainage ditch, filled 
a dipper with water, then carried it care- 
fully back across the road and poured the 
water on the flames. He knew that he 
could not save his home, but he 

was trying to do something. 


About the only wise 
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This unforgettable scene seemed to me to 
symbolize the character of the Korean peo- 
ple. No matter what tragedies have oc- 
curred in his life—occupation by ~Japan, 
World War II, the Communist occupation 
of the northern half of his country, and 
finally the terrible war started by the North 
Korean invasion—the Korean has kept on 
working. 

Not one of these tragedies was caused by 
Korea. 

The Japanese occupation was the result of 
the great powers’ decision to give Korea to 
victorious Japan at the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905. For 40 years the Ko- 
rean lived as a second-class citizen in his 
own country, restricted in his higher educa- 
tion, forbidden to study his own language or 
to wear his native dress, deprived of large 
holdings of land and property. 

The Communist-Russian occupation de- 
rived from the fateful Allied blunder in 
World War II, permitting Soviet Russia to 
enter the war against Japan just in time to 
take the surrender of the Japanese armies in 
Manchuria and northern Korea. The United 
States took the surrender south of the 38th 
parallel with the clear-cut agreement that 
the Russians would withdraw from Korea as 
soon as a national government had been es- 
tablished. But Moscow refused to cooperate 
and so laid the foundation for the Korean 
war. The Republic of Korea was formed in 
1948 under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, of which Soviet Russia is a charter 
member. Yet, in 1950, Communist Russia 
caused the invasion of the practically un- 
armed Republic, and completely devasted 
the country at a time when the United States 
‘had withdrawn all its troops in keeping its 
part of the surrender agreement. 

The war caused the death of more than a 
million Koreans, 54,000 Americans, thou- 
sands of soldiers from the other 15 U. N. 
countries, and material destruction in excess 
of $5 billion. This is the price we paid in de- 
fense of freedom. 

The entire Korean nation was involved in 
that war. Time and again during the fight- 
ing, President Rhee begged for more weapons 
for his soldiers. “We have our own boys who 
are willing to fight and die for our country, 
and we have our women. They, too, will 
fight!” 

I once asked the charming and talented 
wife of Admiral Sohn, now the Korean minis- 
ter to West Germany, why it was that during 
the height of the war, when we had many 
mine fields in the battle zone, we would often 
see a Korean family moving across former 
rice fields with the wife in the lead and the 
man following in her exact footsteps. But 
when the war slowed down and we cleaned 
up these old areas, the man was once again 
in his traditional lead with the wife and 
children following. 

Mrs. Sohn was quick to reply, very sweetly: 
“General Van Fleet, we did not lead our 
men through the mine fields because they 
made us do it. It was our wish because 
we love them.” 

When the United Nations came to the res- 
cue of Korea, the Kremlin persuaded Com- 
munist China to intervene. In the next 6 
years almost 4 million of the 8 million North 
Koreans escaped to the free South. To 
make up this loss, almost a million Koreans 
were moved from their homes in Manchuria 
to provide troops and slave labor for the 
Communist half of Korea. 

South Korea is an agricultural area—the 
rice bowl of the country. With Korea di- 
vided, industries have had to be created, 
factories built; the 4 million refugees have 
had to be housed, fed and provided with 
work. 

Yesterday Korea was the Land of the 
Morning Calm, with a record of almost 500 
years, from the 14th to the 20th century, 
under one dynasty: The Yi family, an- 
cestors of their first and only president, Dr. 
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Syngman Rhee. Today it is truncated, living 
under constant threat of renewed warfare. 

During my visit to Korea this spring, I 
found President Rhee in excellent health. 
Though now 83 years old, he walks like a 
young man, and his brain is so alert that 
he grasps your thought before you have 
time to express it. His clear eyes need no 
glasses for normal seeing, and he uses no 
hearing aid. Though he is not tall, he 
seems to tower above you when you are with 
him. I feel humble in the knowledge of 
his great spirit. 

Coming from a long line of scholars and 
statesmen, he was heir to the best of the 
old Korean culture and education. After 
studying with tutors he attended the Meth- 
odist missionary school, then went on to 
earn degrees at George Washington Univer- 
sity and Harvard, and a doctor of philosophy 
degree from Princeton. Few have a better 
grasp of the history of the United States and 
the Western World, as well as the history 
of Korea, China, and Japan. With such a 
background and great wisdom, he is the all- 
important figure in this drama being enacted 
today in the Far East. 

President Rhee does not agree in full with 
the present policy of his allies. He would 
rather unite Korea by force than wait for 
slow-moving international developments. 
But he will not endanger allied policy be- 
cause Korea, as he often points out, has never 
been involved in an offensive war. He often 
impatiently demands unification at the 
earliest possible time, but he is committed 
to wait for “peaceful unification” through 
free elections supervised by the United Na- 
tions. His not-infrequent threats against 
the Communists in the North are a warning 
to Red leaders in Pyongyang, Peiping and 
Moscow that another invasion will be met 
with a counterinvasion. 

This is not an idle threat. The Republic 
of Korea has the world’s fourth largest army. 
The 655,000 ROK’s are molded into a power- 
ful striking force of 21 divisions, with an air 
force of two combat wings, one of them 
equipped with jets, and a small but efficient 
coastal navy: This military machine .of 
battle-tested young men is backed by modern 
equipment including the atomic weapons of 
the United Nation’s Command. In terms of 
common Allied defense, this highly mobile 
force is readily available to fight against 
Communists in any part of Asia. The an- 
nual co8t of one American division will sup- 
port the entire ROK Army for 1 year. As 
long as there is a Communist threat in Asia, 
or anywhere, it will not be the wish of the 
stouthearted Koreans, nor should it be ours, 
that her military strength be reduced. 

When President-elect Eisenhower came to 
Korea, I took him to see the Capitol ROK Di- 
vision, commanded by Tiger Song, a power- 
ful man and one of the best generals of the 
war. He knew only a little English. 

Tiger began his briefing, “Me, Song Yo 
Chan, commanding Capitol ROK Division. 
We are here (indicating with a pointer on 
the map) Capitol ROK Division. We want 
fight—we go,” and the pointer was thrust 
northward to the Yalu. 

President-elect Eisenhower extended his 
hand in congratulation, and said, “This is 
the finest briefing I have ever had on the 
morale of a division!” 

Today General Song is commanding the 
ROK First Army deployed along the 150- 
mile front. 

Korea today is a new country filled with 
hope and ambition. Schools and churches 
are being built, many of them with the as- 
sistance of American soldiers. Dedicated 
Korean teachers kept alive the love of learn- 
ing even while the fighting was going on. 
Today, education is the Republic’s chief in- 
dustry. Schools have expanded fivefold, al- 
though classrooms are still lacking for addi- 
tional thousands. Nor are the mute and 
disabled forgotten. For education is now 
the right of every Korean. 
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Homes are being built, factories are again 
producing textiles for Korean clothing and 
silks for export. Young women are studying 
science and medicine. Young men are learn- 
ing the rudiments of engine maintenance, 
while dreaming of huge electric generators 
powering industries to pull their once_primi- 
tive country into this century. Where 
mountain torrents once rushed unchecked 
through bare valleys, hydroelectric plants 
are taking form. New industries long- 
planned are now springing up almost over- 
night. The “Made in Korea” trademark ac- 
companies freight cars loaded with cement, 
fertilizer, salt and soda ash. Steel and pig- 
iron mills are rising as quickly as a burgeon- 
ing new plastic industry. Telecommunica- 
tions have firmly linked the nation. 

The Koreans have a lot in common with 
the Greeks in their love of flowers, their 
warm hospitality, their love of dancing—and 
their love of liberty. ‘Though they looked to 
China for their education and philosophy for 
centuries, their art and culture are distinctly 
Korean, showing great beauty in their early 
treasures and in the architecture of their 
ancient buildings. 

Barring conquest by the Communists, a 
continued democratic government in South 
Korea is assured. Koreans will accept no 
other rule. Their government will exchange 
no diplomats with any Communist regime. 
Koreans are convinced that almost any pro- 
posal from the Reds bodes ill. The ROK’s 
are the world’s most outspoken anti-Com- 
munists. Precisely because we have lost the 
the friendship of old China, we must cherish 
our friend Korea. 

Korea tomorrow will be what President 
Rhee is able to pass on to its children today. 
He is giving them a Christian example of 
unselfish devotion to his country. His great 
hope is to leave his country fully independ- 
ent, united in its natural boundaries, capable 
of supporting its people by their own labor 
as Korea did for so many hundreds of years 
before the tragedies of this century. 


In a speech on Armed Forces Day, May 17, 
1958, to the United States 7th Division in 
Korea, he said: 

“American fighting men and American 
fighting power have helped to save freedom 
and democracy three times within living 
memory. The last such occasion was here 
in Korea, and we of this country shall never 
forget the tens of thousands who yielded 
up their last measure of devotion from our 
hills and valleys. * * * I need not tell you 
that Korea stands with you, and that to the 
limits of our resources we shall carry our 
share of the burden in sustaining and main- 
taining the world of liberty and justice in 
which we so implicitly believe.” 





Financing of Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
IN THE SENATE on THE UNITED STATES 


F TEXAS 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a never-ending problem of American 
political campaigns is who should con- 
tribute and what should the proper 
amount be? Everyone is aware of the 


mounting cost of running for office and, » 


so far, no equitable solution has been 
reached. Recently Mr. Baggerly of the 
Tulia (Tex.) Herald wrote what I be- 
lieve to be an outstanding editorial on 
this subject. 


> 






August 25 


Mr. President, I request 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 


of the Recorp an editorial which ap. 


peared in the Tulia Herald, August 7 
1958, under the heading, “Who Should 
Finance Political Campaigns?” 

There being no objection, the edj- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

WHo SHOULD FINANCE POLITICAL Campaigns? 


Something is drastically wrong with our 
present system of financing political cam- 
paigns. We live in a day when even on the 
local level it costs hundreds of dollars to run 
for office. On higher levels, the amount runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars— 
much more than the offices pay. 

The problem cannot be solved by 
campaign contributions illegal—to do s0 
would mean that only extremely wealthy 
persons could be elected to office. And even 
if a man could afford to finance his own 
campaign, we as citizens have no right to 
expect him to pay for the privilege of sery- 
ing us. 

The problem cannot be solved by limiting 
campaign expenditures to a reasonable 
figure. Assume, for example that Joe Doak 
of Hogwallow Gulch decided to run for the 
United States Senate against LyNpon Joun- 
SON. JOHNSON could be elected without 
even returning to Texas, without spending 
$25. On the other hand, Joe Doak, an un- 
known, would not have a chance without 
costly television appearances, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and other campaign devices, 
So a limit. on expenditures would tip the 
scales in favor of the better known incum- 
bent. 

The simple facts of life are that the best 
qualified man in Texas as an unknown 
could not be elected to a major office without 
a costly campaign. In the recent Democratic 
primary, some good men running for State 
Offices were defeated for no reason other 
than their inability to wage an effective cam- 
paign. On the other hand, some not s0 
worthy men were elected because they did 
have adequate financial backing. 

The problem is even more complicated by 
the fact that most any candidate can get 
adequate financial backing—if he wants to 
sell his soul to the special interests who are 
ever ready to buy lawmakers and executives. 
This situation presents a danger of electing 
dishonest men, and those with strength of 
character sufficient to forgo the temptation 
to sell dut for a mess of pottage are few in 
number. : 

A hardship is worked on the honest candi- 
date who accepts legitimate contributions. 
While he can refuse contributions made t0 
himself, he has no control over campaign 
efforts of unpopular persons and groups 
made in his behalf. So the source of con- 
tributions always becomes a campaign issue. 
RaLPH YARBOROUGH is censured if a group of 
laborers pay $1 per person toward his cam- 
paign—and Bill Blakley is censured if West 
Texas Utilities Co., through its lawyer, oF 
the Texas Manufacturers Association, in- 
directly, contribute to his campaign. 

Of course, we have the cynics who 
a simple solution to all problertis. They re- 
fuse to concern themselves with this problem 
because “all politicians are crooks, all are 
alike, and it doesn’t make any difference 
which one is elected.” 

But the solution isn’t simple. 

The responsibility is not on the candidates 
but the citizens. We, the citizens, are the 
ones who suffer from poor or dishonest Tep- 
resentation. So we must accept the . 
of financing worthy candidates. As mem- 
bers of either major party, we — under- 
write the campaign o 
we believe to be best qualified—regardless 
of their own financial situations. And the 
base should be broad. If every su 
a@ particular candidate was in 
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in good government to contribute 50 cents _ 


- SoBe esses ee 


ward his campaign expense, he would 

e* Se acute funds to wage an effective 

paign and he would feel an obligation to 

no individual, corporation, or faction which 
made an extremely large donation. 

It costs money to put good men in office. 
There is a price tag on good citizenship. But 
it costs much more when individuals are not 
willing to back up their good wishes with a 
$1 pill, choosing instead to let corporation 
A contribute $5,000 through its lawyer. 

If members of labor unions are willing to 
kick in $1 for candidates they believe to be 
the best, shouldn’t farmers, small-business 
men, and just ordinary persons be willing 
to do as much? Until we decide to accept 
some of these responsibilities of citizenship, 
we have no right to complain about the 
quality of officeholders who are elected. 





Our Outstanding Citizens: John M. Phil- 
lips and Harriet Duff Phillips of 
Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have been fortunate 
in having two outstanding civic-minded 
citizens in the renowned husband and 
wife team of John M. Phillips and Har- 
riet Duff Phillips of Carrick in the city 
of Pittsburgh in my congressional dis- 
trict. Weare proud of their great record 
of community accomplishment during 
their lifetimes, and the fine heritage 
they have passed on to us in our genera- 
tion, on the National, State, and local 
levels. 

JOHN M. PHILLIPS: INDUSTRIALIST AND 
CONSERVATIONIST 


Two generations of mill and mine 
operators knew Mr. Phillips in his every- 
day job as president of one of the im- 
portant industrial plants of the city. 
Sportsmen and conservationists 
throughout America knew and were 
stateful to him for his lifelong work 
Mm conserving wildlife, forests, and 
waters. 

So well known was he nationally as 
the father of the basic game code of 
Pennsylvania—which became the model 
for other States—and as an outstanding 
conservationist that most people had for- 
gotten or never knew that Mr. Phillips 





invented and produced much of the 
equipment that was standard in coal 
mines all over the world. Until shortly 
before his death he was pfesident of 
Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. 
Those who knew him only in recent 
years considered him the grand old 
man of conservation in Pennsylvania. 
A smaller group, familiar with his life- 
dedication to saving the natural 
title € of America, would extend that 
to cover the country. 
\ LAST OF RESTORATIONISTS 


tn’ Was the last of the restorationists— 
éroup of hunter-naturalists, num- 
bering among them Theodore Roose- 
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velt—who toward the end of the last 
century awoke America to the fact that 
she was destroying her natural resources, 
and who then set to work to bring them 
back. Through their efforts, conserva- 
tion laws began to become a matter of 
national policy and of concern to the 
States. 

Mr, Phillips’ interest in restoration 
and conservation ranged over the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. He had a 
hand in almost every Federal game law 
until 10 years ago. He persuaded Can- 
ada to set aside her first game preserve, 
@ mountain territory of about 500,000 
acres which he explored in British Co- 
lumbia. 

Although dozens of his conservation 
articles and hundreds of wildlife photo- 
graphs were published in national maga- 
zines and newspapers, he never per- 
sonally took a cent for them. 

EARLY BOY SCOUT LEADER 


He helped organize the Boy Scouts of 
America, seeing in them the conserva- 
tionists of the future. The first Boy 
Scout troop in Pennsylvania and one of 
the first two in the United States met in 
his living room beneath heads of 
mounted jaguar, bear, mountain sheep, 
and goat—trophies of his many hunting 
expeditions. 

He was a member of the National Ad- 
visory Council of the Boy Scouts and 
thousands of boys and young men knew 
him by his scouting title, Chief Silver 
Tip. He received the highest awards 
of scouting and was one of the few 
Americans to hold the top English honor, 
the Silver Wolf, presented to him by Sir 
Robert Baden Powell, founder of scout- 
ing. 
Latest of his numerous honors from 
the Boy Scouts was the presentation of 
the Hornaday Conservation Award by 
the National Council, BSA, May 4, 1953. 

Mr. Phillips, however, was best known 
as the creator of the Pennsylvania game 
system, which won world recognition. 
This system of sportsmen-owned refuges, 
surrounded by public shooting grounds, 


he always said, “offers citizens of Penn- - 


sylvania the greatest hunting club in the 
world which they can join by paying 
only $3.15 a year—the price of a hunting 
license.” 

BEGAN EFFORT IN 1890 


Pennsylvania was a shot-out State 
when Mr. Phillips began his efforts in 
1890 to bring back game. He could af- 
ford hunting trips and took them from 
Alaska to South America. But the men 
who worked in the mines and mills of 
this district could not. He wanted to 
make hunting close to home available to 
all so that they would understand and 
learn to love the outdoors. 

He assisted in organizing the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission as a non- 
salaried, nonpartisan body and in 1905 
became a member, later serving as its 
president. 

Under his leadership, Pennsylvania’s 
conservation laws became models for the 
Nation. Although an industrial Staite, 
Pennsylvania became the leading game 
area of the country. He fought hunters 
and politicians for the passage of the 
Resident Hunters License Law which 
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gave the commission operating funds 
and eventually made possible the State’s 
acquisition of ‘almost a million acres of 
game refuges surrounded by public 
shooting grounds. 

The first land bought for this pur- 
pose—in Elk County—was marked on 
August 1, 1948, when a huge boulder 
bearing an appropriate bronze plaque 
was dedicated in his honor. Leading 
citizens of the State joined in paying 
tribute to his achievements at the dedi- 
catory ceremonies. 

HONORS CAME FAST 


In 1950, 1951, and 1952 he was honored 
as an outstanding citizen and the 
State’s greatest conservationist by reso- 
lutions of the Senate. 

Mr. Phillips fathered the buck law 
which built up the State’s deer herd but 
of recent years fought to have it repealed 
and an any-deer season established to 
reduce the herd, which he said had 
grown too large for its own good. 

With his own attorney he fought 
through the Supreme Court of the 
United States to uphold his alien gun 
law, which he had passed when foreign- 
born residents resisted the game laws 
with arms. 

Long before floods and windstorms 
forced the Government to take action, 
Mr. Phillips was warning of floods and 
duststorms and encouraging the plant- 
ing of trees. He distributed thousands 
of trees to youngsters at his own ex- 
pense and offered prizes to Boy Scouts 
and game wardens who planted the 
most. He had the national Scout or- 
ganization set aside a week for nut 
planting and himself planted thousands 
throughout the State. 

PIONEER OF PYMATUNING 


He was a tireless worker and pioneer 
in the fight to clear the streams of the 
State and Nation and led the battle to 
flood instead of drain the great marsh- 
lands which have become the site of 
Pymatuning Lake. A monument com- 
memorating his activities was erected 
there. -He bitterly opposed motorboats 
on the lake, which he hoped to make 
one of the great wild waterfowl flyways 
of America. 

He was one of the group who helped 
to save Cook Forest, and only last June 
19 became party to a suit against the 
State to halt the cutting of trees in the 
popular forest park. 

Mr. Phillips’ devotion to the soil and 
forests of America was deeply rooted in 
his family tradition. He was the oldest 
son of a family that had lived in Pitts- 
burgh almost since the founding of the 
Republic. His grandfather, James Phil- 
lips, a blacksmith, came to America 
from the north of Ireland in 1795. 

ATTENDED PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Born in Pittsburgh February 15, 1861, 
the son of James and Anna Provost 
Phillips, John M. Phillips attended the 
city’s public schools, was graduated from 
Pittsburgh High School, and, after 
studying engineering, became superin- 
tendent of the bolt works and forging 
plants of the Lewis, Oliver & Phillips 
Co. -He later became manager of its 
mine equipment department. 
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In 1889 he and his uncle, John Phil- 
lips, bought the mine supply department 
of Oliver & Phillips Iron and Steel Co., 
establishing a partnership under the 
name of the Phillips Mine Supply Co. 
In 1900 the company was reorganized 
and incorporated ‘as the Phillips Mine 
and Mill Supply Co., and Mr. Phillips 
was elected president, a post he held 
until shortly before his death. 

COAUTHORED HUNTING BOOK 


In 1906 Mr. Phillips teamed up with 
William T. Hornaday in writing Camp- 
fires in the Canadian Rockies, a chron- 
icle of their adventurous hunting ex- 
periences in that region. He was also 
one of the first photographers of wild 
life, and in 1922 was given an award by 
the American Museum of Natural ‘His- 
tory for the best animal photograph 
taken anywhere in the world. 

His trophies of the hunting and fish- 
ing field were numerous, among them 
being a group of jaguars, presented to 
Carnegie Museum, which was the first 
known exhibit in the world showing 
these animals in their native habitat. 

Although he was always active in 
community affairs, and it was through 
his work that his Carrick neighbors ob- 
tained the park that now bears his name, 
he held political office only once. Dur- 
ing the late Mayor Charles H. Kline’s 
administration he was a member of city 
council for a few months. 

KEPT MANY PETS 


Mr. Phillips’ family agree that there 
was no more ideal combination of urban 
and rural living than existed in the old 
Phillips house which stands at 2336 
Brownsville Road. 

His two sons learned their ABCs with 
the aid of a small green snake their 
father coiled and uncoiled to form the 
letters. At one time or another, his 
children had a kangaroo in the cellar, 
pheasants in the guest bathroom, and a 
countless procession of furry animals in 
the spacious back yard. 

Although busy herself as a leader in 
the community, Mrs. Phillips, the former 
Harriet Templeton Duff, enjoyed all of 
the animal visitors and worked their care 
into the routine of running a large 
household. 

MANY AFFILIATIONS 

Mr. Phillips was a member of the 
Duquesne Club, Boone and Crockett 
Club, the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Rotary Club, an honorary 
member of the Camp Fire Club of Amer- 
ica, founder of the Lewis and Clark Big 
Game Club, a director of the Ameritan 
Bison Society, a founder of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, honor- 
ary president of the Pittsburgh Zoologi- 
cal Society, and a member of many other 
scientific and conservation societies. 

He was honored with the gold medal 
of the Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund and in 1924 was chosen as recipient 
of the National Outdoor Prize award. 
At President Coolidge’s Conservation 
conference in the same year, he was 
named by the President as chairman of 
the Committee on Conservation of Game 
and Fur Bearing Animals. 

He was a director of the South Side 
Hospital, a 32d degree Mason, a Knight 
Templar and a Shriner. He was a mem-< 
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ber of the Baldwin Community Church. 
On his death on September 8, 1953, he 
left his wife and 3 daughters, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Shuman, Mrs. Robert C. Lutz and 
Mrs. Alexander S. Chalfant, and 2 sons, 
John M. Phillips, Jr., and James M. 
Phillips, and 13 grandchildren. 

HARRIETT DUFF PHILLIPS 


Mrs. John M. Phillips was for more 
than 40 years one of the truly outstand- 
ing figures in Pittsburgh life, and a 
militant fighter for the rights of others. 

BORN IN CARRICK 


A native of Carrick, and a resident 
of Pittsburgh all her life, Mrs. Phillips 
had a keen insight into the human prob- 
lemsof the city, and devoted most of her 
adult life to an unselfish campaign to 
solve those problems. 

As one of the best-known club women 
in the nation, she led the fight which 
brought about the present pre-marriage 
medical examinations in Pennsylvania, 
and almost singlehandedly brought into 
being the legislation which gave Alle- 
gheny County an effective juvenile court, 
separated from the destructive pressures 
of politics. 

Mrs. Phillips, the former Harriet 
Templeton Duff, was the daughter of the 
late Dr. John Milton Duff and Jane Kirk 
Duff. Her father, an outstanding medi- 
cal man, founded the South Side Hos- 
pital and was co-founder of the medical 
department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

FATHER WAS HONORED 

In appreciation for this latter service, 
Dr. Duff was given the honor of deliver- 
ing the address of welcome to the first 
class of the new medical school, and pre- 
sented the first lecture. 

Mrs. Phillips was educated in Pitts- 
burgh schools. She was graduated from 
Central High School, and 3 years later 
received a bachelor of arts degree from 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Chat- 
ham. 

Her alma mater conferred a singular 
honor upon her in 1939 when she was 
awarded a doctor of -humanitjes de- 
gree—the first time in its history that 
PCW had given an honorary degree to 
one of its graduates. 

Mrs. Phillips also received an honor- 

-ary degree from Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 
MARRIED IN 1906 


In 1906 she married John M. Phillips 
and embarked on a dual career—that of 
a diligent mother who found time, while 
raising five children, to take an active 
part in her community’s life. ia 

Proof that such a combination is 
workable came in 1944 when she was 
named “American Mother of the Year” 
by the Golden Rule Foundation in New 
York. ‘ 

Due largely to the influence of her 
father and other medical and religious 
men among her forebears, Harriet Duff 
soon developed an interest in the needs 
of others, and quickly set about fulfill- 
ing them in her own dynamic way. 

BRASHEAR FOUNDER 

Among her early projects, undertaken 
in 1916, was the founding of the Bras- 
hear Settlement Association on the 
Southside, and, in the same period, of the 
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Carrick Mothers’ Club. Both are sti” 
in existence, and still growing. 

The mothers’ club was an innovation 
in its time, offering the services of g 
baby clinic and instructions for mothers 
and a recreation center (now 
Park), for children of the community, 

Spurred on by knowledge of the needs 
of South Side Hospital, Mrs. Phillips get 
up the Phoebe Brashear Tea Room in a 
dwelling opposite the hospital, and op. 
erated the forerunner of the modem 
hospital snack bar. 

When grateful doctors and friends of 
patients made the tearoom a s 
she turned it over to the hospital, 

ON SCHOOL BOARD 


In the early thirties Mrs. Phillips en. 
tered public life on a larger scale when 
she became a member of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education—a post she held 
with distinction for 14 years. 

It was her sincere conviction that 
women ought to hold executive positions 
in public life, and during her years with 
the school board she fought for admin- 
istrative positions for women in the 
schools. 2 

From 1934 to 1938 she was p 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and in that post wasa 
dominant influence in marshalling ‘the 
votes of women to effect civil improve- 
ments. 

FAVORED STERILIZATIONS 

Mrs. Phillips gained national recogni- 
tion during her term of office in the fed- 
eration by championing the cause of ma- 
ternal health and planned parenthood 
clinics, and by advocating compulsory 
sterilization of those unfit for _parent- 
hood. . 

For many years she had been an hon- 
orary member of the board of the 
Planned Parenthood Clinic of Pittsburgh, 
in which she was a pioneer. 5 

She had long been noted for work ii 
the interracial field, and was made 
honorary persident for life of the Hat 
riet Tubman Guild, a Negro womans 
organization which cares for conveles- 
cents. She was also an active supporter 
of Hill City. ' j 

She was a member of the Twentieth 
Century Guild, Pittsburgh Chapter, 
and of the League of Pen Women, 
Women’s City Club, and a member of 
the board of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Following a pattern for service begut 
in World War I, when she served 
superintendent of an emergency hos 
pital during the influenza 
Mrs. Phillips in World War II headed 
the Army and Navy nurse 
program here for the Red Cross. | 

She also served as a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Public AS- 
sistance during the administration of 
Gov. Epwarp MARTIN. if 

HEADED CHEST DRIVE 


Although she had frequently said she 
would retire gradually from her many — 
and varied activities, Mrs. Phillips {ou 
it hard to say no to requests for her WME 
and knowledge. Thus it was that® — 
her final months she served as a7 
of a campaign to raise $1 million 10> — 
new nurses’ residence at South BM — 
Hospital. She had expected soon to 
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able to announce success in attaining 
oal. 

eer the last several years she has de- 

yoted much of her time to Winchester- 

Thurston School for Girls, which she 

served as executive vice president, 

While she sought no recognition for 
her work, Mrs. Phillips probably re- 
ceived more honors and tributes than 
any other woman in the State. Perhaps 
most cherished of all these was the des- 
ignation conferred upon her by the gov- 
ernor in 1949—Distinguished Daughters 

Pennsylvania. 

Tor a number of years, Mrs. Phillips 
had considered as one of hef most re- 
warding activities the Thursday Noon 
Club for young business women, which 
she conducted in her church, the First 
Presbyterian. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Phillips were hon- 
ored by the board of education in De- 
cember 1956, when it.decided to name 
a proposed new school on the Southside 
the Phillips School. The new school, to 
be situated at South 20th and Sarah 
Streets, is the first to be named for a 
husband and wife. 





Need for the ROTC Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
having long believed in a strong de- 
fense for our country, and believing that 
the ROTC program is an excellent and 
practical means of achieving this end, 
I was pleased to receive a resolution 
passed by American Legion convention 
at Fort Worth, Tex. in an annual Texas 
State encampment on August 3, 1958. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the resolution sent to me 
by the American Legion convention. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas the American Legion since its 
on in 1919 has consistently advo- 

& defense program adequate to the 
needs of the Unites States; and 

Whereas the ROTC program, operating 
through colleges and universities, offers the 
most practical and the least expensive 
method of providing the technical and in- 
tellectual training for men who may be 
called upon to wage war by the use of highly 
— equipment; and 

ereas the present ROTC program 
Should be expanded to include eauaey 
courses in science and mathematics and ex- 
— Over a period of 5 years instead of 
years as now; and 

Whereas such an expanded” and extended 
Program can be made to serve in lieu of 
continuous service in the Armed Forces over 
& number of years at a vastly reduced out- 
7 money: Now, therefore, be it 

esolved by the American Legion part~ 
ment of Texas, in convention cena in 
Th Worth, Tez., August 1, 2;>-and 3, 1958. 

t such an expanded and extended pro- 
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gram be recommended to the Congress of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That men in the ROTC units 
be paid at the rate of $50 per month while 
actively engaged in the. training program. 





Dedication of Memorial Park Monument, 
Brooklyn, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
invitation of Mayor John M. Coyne, the 
very able, distinguished, and civic- 
minded mayor of Brooklyn, Ohio, it was 
my privilege to speak at the dedication 
of the Memorial Park Monument. Under 
leave granted, I insert my address in the 
RECORD: 

It is a great honor to participate in the 
formal dedication of this fitting Memorial 
Park Monument which shall stand hence- 
forth as a symbol of our esteem for and in- 
debtedness to all those who served our 
beloved country in time of need. This 
monument shall stand as a timeless re- 
minder that the chains of human slavery 
rest infinitely heavier upon the shoulders of 
freemen than the wearing of a soldier’s gear 
in defense of our priceless liberties and free- 
doms. The American Legion and all those 
good citizens who cooperated in making this 
memorial possible are to be congratulated for 
a@ job well done. 

The birth of our Nation marked the most 
significant step in man’s long struggle up- 
ward toward a system of government which 
recognizes the dignity of man as the highest 
yalue which can be secured for any people 
under any form of government. History is 
replete with many dark.chapters of man’s 
inhumanity to man and the degradation 
visited upon whole civilizations by despotic 
rulers who saw in othér men nothing more 
than the opportunity for exploitation. The 
ambitions of these despots led to military 
campaigns and great human sacrifice as the 
empires of their dreams were fulfilled. Since 
recorded history the common man _ has 
struggled against the schemes of the tyrant, 
sometimes successfully and many times un- 
successfully. But always the struggle of the 
common man has pressed forward toward 
the forming of a society in which all men 
would be equal and in which the God-given 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit ‘of 
happiness would be a reality. It was this 
great ideal, forged upon the anvil of long 
trial and great sacrifice, which inspired our 
Founding Fathers to proclaim the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Their inspiring char- 
ter of high purpose and intent lifted up the 
hopes of all mankind for a. better life, for 
a better world: That historic document 
stands today as the only acceptable founda- 
tion for the forming of both our domestic 
and foreign policies. It expresses in clear 
and unmistakable language the basic human 
rights that must be enjoyed by all our people 
and our fervent hopes that these same rights 
be enjoyed by the people of all nations of 
the world. 

National devotion to these timeless prin- 
ciples has.made us a peace-loving nation, a 
nation which has never coveted either the 
territory or possessions of any other nation 
or people, a nation which has sought only 
justice and security for our own people. It 
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is to our everlasting credit that it can be 
said with honesty we have never committed 
any unprovoked acts against any other nation 
and have been-drawn into war only as a 
matter of absolute necesity and in our own 
self-defense. 

This is what has made our country down 
through its history a haven for the perse- 
cuted and the victims of tyranny and dicta- 
torship which cause war and human misery. 
The United States of America has stood not 
only as a symbol of peace among nations, 
but as a land of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to find peace and tranquility in which 
to live. That is why we have always-~stood 
ready to defend the rights of small nations— 
those who, by sheer numbers, were threat- 
ened by large and aggressive empires on the 
march. That is why we have helped other 
nations gain their independence and to hold 
it against external threats after winning it. 

Twice in the lifetime of many of us gath- 
ered here today the youth of our Nation 
has been called upon to defend our priceless 
values of individual liberty and human free- 
dom. Twice in that lifetime we have been 
drawn into worldwide conflicts because the 
basic liberties and freedoms of our people 
were threatened by tyranny on the march. 
Twice more within the lifetime of all here 
present our youth have been called upon to 
repulse the aggressive tide of Russian com- 
munism which seeks to enslave the entire 
world. 

In 1950 the Russian Communists insti- 
gated a war in Korea. Their objective was 
to drive the United States out of all of Asia 
and thereby to consolidate this huge land 
mass and many millions of people into their 
new empire. In retrospect one can now see 
that had the Russians been successful in 

ethis effort, their next step would have been 
to drive the United States forces for freedom 
out of Japan and from there the Russian 
conquest of the rest of the Eurasian land 
mass would have been only a matter of time. 
Had they been successful in this maneuver, 
it would then have been possible for them 
to concentrate their forces for the conquest 
of all of Europe and Africa. It should be 
obvious to all that such circumstances would 
place the United States and ‘the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere dangerously close to isola- 
tion. It is no secret that the Russian plan 
for world conquest calls for whittling down 
the overall strength of the free world, lead- 
ing to our isolation. If they are ever suc- 
cessful in this phase of their plan, they will 
then launch an all-out attack against the 
United States. 

This Russian maneuver in Korea was de- 
feated. All of us know this Russian defeat 
was a costly one in which many of our 
heroic men paid the supreme sacrifice. It is 
true that we were joined in this defense of 
freedom by many other nations, but the bur- 
den of defense was borne in the main by 
our own boys. 

Within the last several months the world 
has witnessed another Russian effort to 
implement their plan for world conquest. 
This effort occurred in the Near East which 
is the Russian gateway to Africa and all of 
South Asia. This time the Kremlin changed 
its tactics from open armed aggression such 
as they used in Korea, to the tactics of in- 
terhal subversion of a free, democratic, and 
independent country. The small country 
of Lebanon was the target of this new Rus- 
sian intrigue. The Kremlin had already se- 
cured a foothold in Syria and was using 
Colonel Nasser of Egypt as an instrument 
to consolidate all of the Near and Middle 
East into an anti-Western bloc while at the 
same time preparing the emerging Arab 
bloc for massive infiltration and eventual 
takeover by the Russians. Little Lebanon, 
with its firm adherence to the principles of 
democracy and Western orientation, stood as 
a roadblock to this scheme. These are the 
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hard, cold facts which are in back of the 
crisis in Lebanon. The legal Government of 
Lebanon called upon the Government of the 
United States to protect its freedom and 
national integrity. This was the challenge 
which faced President Eisenhower. In these 
circumstances President Eisenhower could 
make only,one decision. He made the de- 
cision to respond to the appeal of the legit- 
imate Government of Lebanon. If he had 
failed to take this decision, it would not be 
long before the entire Near and Middle East 
would be integrated into the Russian power 
bloc which would open to the Russians the 
gateway to Africa and all of South Asia, and 
deny free countries access to the strategic 
Suez Canal. This would have placed the free 
nations of Western Europe in an untenable 
position and thereby the United States, be- 
cause of our membership in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

After fighting two world wars, one of them 
on global fronts, after being called to de- 
fend the cause of freedom in Korea and 
Lebanon, the temptation exists to become 
disillusioned and cynical about the world 
around us. But we Americans will become 
neither disillusioned nor _ cynical. We 
know from the lessons of our childhood that 
it is the destiny of our country ever to re- 
main the citadel of freedom. Each gen- 
eration of Americans must keep this ren- 
dezvous with destiny. 

We can learn a great deal about the de- 
fense of our liberties and the prevention of 
war from a study of the mistakes, defaults, 
and unwarranted timidity of the free na- 
tions in the period between the world wars. 
The League of Nations had been established 
to secure peace and to provide a basis for 


pacific settlements of differences apnea 


nations. In the early years of the League 
the twin tyrannies of naziism and commu- 
nism rose up and began to make threats 
against smaller nations. The League in turn 
expressed its concern through spiirted de- 
bates and appeals to reason. 

It was not long before Hitler convinced 
himself, and, unfortunately, many others, 
that democracy was decadent and unwilling 
to defend its own interests. He began nib- 
bling away at the territories of other na- 
tions and engaging in a form of economic 
and propaganda warfare which threatened 
the peace. The League of Nations debated 
some more but refused to heed the advice 
of some realistic statesmen, among them 
Eamon DeValera of Ireland, who called for 
sanctions against the dictators backed up 
by the collective action of free countries, 
Consequently, the Russian dictators became 
convinced that Hitler would destroy all the 
democracies, so they joined up with him 
in an effort to divide the spoils. The result 
was World War IT. 

The lessons of history teach us that we 
cannot preserve the peace by attempting to 
placate the tyrant. The more we attempt 
to placate the dictator, the greater will be- 
come his appetite for more and more con- 
cessions. In turn, the more concessions he 
wrings from the timid and wavering states- 
men, the more confident he becomes that 
he can take anything he wants by force or 
intrigue without serious fears of sanctions 
or reprisal. All this leads to a deteriora- 
tion of the forces which sustain peace until 
there is no course open but war—a war of 
survival for all those things which civilized 
mankind treasures as much as life itself. 

We will never prevent the outbreak of 
world war III unless we are prepared to make 
the smaller sacrifices necessary to stop the 
dictator before he gets his war machine into 
full gear. This means we must stand up to 
the loud threats of the Russians, we must en- 
courage other and smaller nations to stand 
with us in a common determination to pre- 
vent war. We must be prepared to defeat 
every aggression of the Russians, whether 
it be by direct armed intervention or indi- 
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rectly by intrigue or internal subversion. If 
we do this and stand firmly by the friends of 
freedom throughout the world, we will pre- 
vent another war. If we fail in this responsi- 
bility, we will fail the cause of peace and 
justice. 

Daniel Webster, in his generation, when 
faced with tasks no less trying than ours, 
inspired his contemporaries with these 
words: “God grants liberty only to those who 
love it and are always ready to guard and de- 
fend it.” We Americans at this point in 
history, standing as the most powerful Na- 
tion in the world, have accepted the chal- 
lenge of destiny and our role as defenders of 
liberty and human freedom. { 

This magnificent monument to the heroism 
of all those who stood in defense of our 
historic role will be a guiding star for our 
younger generations into whose hands the 
course of‘ human events has placed the 
sacred torch of freedom. As I look upon this 
monument, I am reminded of the immortal 
words of John McCrea, a young soldier in the 
British army, writteh during the course of 
World War I: 


To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


These immortal words stand as a challenge 
to us in our time. We must not break faith 
with those who fought and died in defense 
of the priceless values of our American way 
of life. We owe this to them, to ourselves, 
and to future generations of Americans, We 
must preserve and extend the blessings of 
human freedom. This is the real challenge 
of our times. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of Au- 
gust 23, 1958: % 

WASHINGTON REPORT . 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
AvuGcust 23, 1958. 

Legislative measures are being considered 
so rapidly it is difficult to list them, much 
less describe. The basic study and debate 
of new legislation has been replaced by con- 
ference reports, the compromises of the dif- 
ferences of earlier House and Senate bills, 
respectively. 

The defeat of the omnibus housing bill 
and the alleged labor reform bill was sur- 
prising to many and clearly showed that, 
though hurried, the House could act re- 
sponsibly. The Housing bill of 1958 (sup- 
plementary to the earlier $1.85 billion March 
emergency housing bill) provided something 
for everyone, totaling $2,900 million (a re- 
duction from the $4,412 million Senate bill). 
There were funds for housing the elderly, 
for Government purchase of mortgages, col- 
lege housing, college classrooms, and labora< 
tories, and reactivated public housing, 
Downpayments on homes were reduced 
($1,355 from $1,980 on $20,000 home for ex- 
ample). Even the Housing Administrator 
admitted this bill wasn’t , that the 
housing industry could do well without it. 
Surprisingly, proponents still stressed the re- 
cession reason, forgetting the known facts on 


4 


the construction industry's health, The 
bill failed to pass. (Significant 

could be the hurried consideration, only 40 
minutes debate and no amendments per. 
‘mitted. For the second time this year on 
housing legislation, the printed bill wasn 
ready.) 

The Labor-Management Reporting 
‘Disclosure Act of 1958 (S. 3974, known as 
Kennedy-Ives bill), allegedly to correct labor 
leaders’ misuses of labor’s power and 
also violence, graft, and corruption disclosed 
by the McClellan committee hearings, we 
found to be a whitewash which evaded the 
needed corrective action and sought to 
transfer blame to management. Employ- 
ers, under criminal penalty, could not com- 
municate with workers, while picketing, ge. 
cret ballot, and secondary boycotts were left 
untouched. In fact, none of the six basic 
needs were covered: (1) Unions subjeet to 
antitrust law; (2) preservation of State ju- 
risdiction; (3) prohibition of compulsory 
unionism; (4) judicial review of Federal 
wage setting; (5) prohibition of secondary 
boycotts; (6) establishment of secret ballot 
for union members. The bill was the week's 
or year’s political football. Even as the 
House Labor Committee voted against con. - 
sidering the bill at all (22-7, all the Dem. 
ocrats voting against), the Chicago and De- 
troit papers were heralding the Rayburn- 
Reuther agreement, wherein Speaker Rar- 
BURN agreed to bring the bill directly to the 
House floor under suspension of the rules 
(see HorrmMan of Michigan: “The Sellout 
and the Payoff,” CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Au- 
gust -18, 1958, pp. 16824-16825). Sure 
enough, it happened as forecasted, Now 
Reuther couldn’t lose—he’d win either way— 
the House either passing a “nothing” bill 
(see Kearns of Pennsylvania, p. 16823; Bar- 
DEN Of North Carolina, p. 16824) —or reject- 
ing it, and those Members opposing it sub- 
jected to the accusation of being against 
labor reform. The House rejected the bill 
(198-190, under suspension two-thirds ma- 
jority’ needed for passage), a .coalition_of 
.Republicans and southern Democrats join- 
ing together—137 Republicans and 61 Dem- 
ocrats (for the bill—149 Democrats and 41 
Republicans). The President, as well a 
many Members (Members not supported by 
labor) condemned the bill and the political 
maneuvering. . pee 

The social security bill (August 2 news 
letter) was improved by the Senate and on 
return to the House passed handily. The 
President echoed my earlier criticism of 
title V, Federal grants to States, threatening 
a veto. The Senate cut the amount $28 
million. My satisfaction was lessened by 
Senate failure to meet the challenge of at 
tempting to make it actuarily sound. 

Additional money for the USIA (United 
States Information Agency) produced some 
lively and caustic criticism of the 
and accomplishments of the USIA. We all 
know we Americans must “sell our product”, 
United States ideals and principles, We cal 
mirror America to the world or wage & prop 
aganda campaign in the cold war. It seems 
to me we fail to accomplish eitifer ont 
Rather we seem to try to mastermind 
others, forgetting others must work out theif 
problems their way, nor can our pouring out 
dollars solve every problem. 

_ The minerals subsidy bill ($454 

gave us a choice of subsidizing copper, 
zinc, fluorspar and tungsten or raising the 
tariff to protect these resources from im 
ports—an interesting commentary on pres 
ent day philosophy. Many reci L4 
supporters think it necessary and prope 
to subsidize United States industry wat 
will this odd take us? - 


nately, the bill was defeated. ya 


ores eetbishset ofa 0 pee 4 


tion for establishment of a U. N. police 


-passed; the Federal aid for 


passed (more loans added with some ™ 
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nt forgiven), the Presidential pension 
Et pessed (penate added $50,000 yearly cler- 
ical help, besides $25,000 pension). De- 
feated were H. R. 3 to preserve States rights 
against Federal preemption (by Senate); 
Supreme Court curbing of jurisdiction (by 
yn Congress was a spendthrift Con- 
gress. Now the taxpayers must pay, the cur- 
rency will be devaluated, and the debt 
passed on to our ehildren. Yet many will 
praise this Congress. O tempora! O mores! 





The Artukovic Case: Official 
Correspondence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
sert the following article by the Rev- 
erend M. D. Forrest, M. 8S. C., which 
appeared in the Wanderer, National 
Catholic Review, on August 14, 1958: 
THE ARTUKOVIC CASE: OFFICIAL CORRESPOND- 

ENCE 
(By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M. S. C.) 


Besides the communications I have per- 
sonally received from persons in high places 
to whom I made a plea for practical inter- 
vention on behalf of the persecuted Croatian 
scholar, spokesman, patriot, and leader, 
Andrija Artukovic, a great many communi- 
cations of a similar nature, sent to friends 
who were equally interested in the case, 
have been passed on to me. 

I wrote a personal, emphatic plea to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and received a courteous 
reply from the State Department, to whom 
my plea had been handed over, after con- 
sideration at the White House, for an 
answer to my letter to the President. 

In that communication from the State 
Department, and it seems in similar com- 
munications sent to other persons, atten- 
tion was directed solely to the charges made 
against Andrija Artukovic—fantastic, -cal- 
umnious accusations—by Tito and company 
in order to bring about Artukovic’s extra- 
dition and execution. The Department said 
that he would be given a fair hearing. 

Congressmen and others who have inter- 
vened on behalf of Artukovic have received, 
also, the following sterotyped statement 
from the Commissioner, United States De- 
partment of Justice, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service: : 

“Andrija Artukovic is a native and citizen 
of Yugoslavia who entered the United States 
on July 16, 1948, under an assumed name 
and with documents fraudulently obtained. 
As a result of the manner of his arrival and 
continued unlawful residence in the United 
States, an order of deportation was entered 
on-April 23, 1952. 

“AS extradition proceedings “have been 
pending since that time no effort has been 
made to enforce his departure under the 
Outstanding order of deportation.” 

Those who have carefully studied the en- 
tire matter (without any Red bias) deny 
very emphatically (1) that Artukovic en- 
tered the United States: “with documents 
fraudulently obtained”; (2) that he has been 


guilty of “continued unlawful resid 
the United States.” ; aenesee 


The Concresstonan REcorp contains a 
splendid speech made by Hon. James B. Urr, 
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of California, in the House of Representa- 
tives on Friday, July 29, 1955. 

In that speech Congressman Utt clearly 
and ably refuted the two statements to which 
I have just referred. Let us first consider 
the statement that Andrija Artukovic en- 
tered the United States “with documents 
fraudulently obtained.” Our United States 
laws admit the right of a citizen to change 
his name. Such cases legally occur. The 
same applies to Switzerland, where, for the 
sake of escaping the clutches of the san- 
guinary, despotic Tito, Andrija Artukovic, 
who was temporarily and peacefully residing 
there with his wife and children, legally 
adopted the name Alois Anich. In his speech 
to the House, Congressman Utr adduced the 
sworn testimony of Rev. Dr. Louis Ivandic, 
born in Croatia, and now a professor in 
Canada, who traveled with Artukovic from 
Austria to Switzerland, and who declared 
under oath: “I know by my personal knowl- 
edge that Andrija Artukovic made an appli- 
cation in Fribourg, Switzerland, to change 
Officially the name, Andrija Artukovic, to 
Alois Anich, because his life was in danger. 
I know that his application for permission 
of the use Anich was forwarded from Fri- 
bourg to Bern, Switzerland. I can testify 
to the fact that Inspector Frederick Schoen- 
enberger was sent by the Federal authorities 
in Bern to Fribourg to conduct an examina- 
tion for the application of Andrija Artuko- 
vic. I know and can testify that Andrija 
Artukovic had a hearing before Inspector 
Schoenenberger, and that federal and state 
authorities, both in Bern and in Fribourg, 
Switzerland, had full knowledge about the 
identity of Alois Anich as of Andrija Artuko- 
vic. 

“TI further testify that after the hearing of 
Andrija Artukovic I saw Inspector Schoenen- 
berger personally and had a discussion 
about the case. The inspector showed me 
the Croatian diplomatic passport which Mr. 
Artukovic presented him during the hearings 
and went to Bern to present it to the au- 
thorities in Bern. I know that later Inspec- 
tor Schoenenberger returned to Fribourg and 
returned the diplomatic passport to Artuko- 
vie’s wife. I know that the Swiss authorities 
issued a certificate of identity under the 
name of Alois Anich after the hearing of 
Andrija Artukovic.” 

Artukovic, therefore, had henceforth the 
legal right to use the name Alois Anich. He 
lived under that name during his year’s resi- 
dence in Ireland and when a child was born 
to him and “his wife there, he officially 
recorded the boy’s name as Radoslav Anich. 
He applied for and obtained a visitor visa to 
the United States of America in the name of 
Alois Anich, exhibiting an Irish certificate of 
identity issued to him on the expiration of 
his Swiss certificate. 

Artukovic entered the United States of 
America in July 1948, with Irish identity cer- 
tificate and visitor visa in the name of Anich, 
and, as Representative Urrt, states, no in- 
quiry at entry was made as to whether he 
had been known by any other name. Six 
months later, on January 25, 1949, in apply- 
ing for further extension of temporary stay, 
in the form of application prescribed by the 
Service, he clearly and plainly set forth his 
names as Andrija Artukovic and Alois Anich. 
The Service raised no objection, and extended 
his temporary stay. (Reader, note well the 
date!) On three successive occasions he gave 
the same information officially. 

How is it, then, we may reasonably ask, 
that the Immigration Service can now de- 
clare to correspondents that Artukovic 
“entered the United States of America with 
documents fraudulently obtained”? And 
why was an order of deportation not entered 
until April 23, 1952, since the service was 
informed officially by Andrija Artukovic as 
early as January 1949 that he had entered 
the country under the name Alois Anich? 
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Why was no objection raised at that early 
date, and why was further extension of tem- 
porary stay granted? Why was no objection 
raised.on the three successive occasions on 
which Artukovie officially gave the same in- 
formation? Did it take the service over 3 
years, in spite of Artukovic’s clear, candid, 
Official admission, to wake up to the fact 
that Alois Anich and Andrija Artukovic were 
the same person? Perhaps Drew Pearson 
and the Tito gang could throw some light 
on this problem. 

Let me again quote the distinguished 
Congressman JAMEs B. Utr: “Drew Pearson, 
recently returned from a good-will tour of 
Yugaslavia, had blasted, by radio and col- 
umn, the service and Justice Department 
for lenient treatment of Artukovic, de- 
scribed by Pearson in several eye-catching 
appellations upon information supplied him 
by Communists in Yugoslavia (1951). 

“It was also later revealed that Yugo- 
slavia had addressed, in March 1951 a de- 
mand to our State Department for extradi- 
tion of Artukovic as a ‘war criminal’ under 
the Moscow declaration of October 1943. At 
the same time certain sections of the Los 
Angeles press, notably the Hollywood Daily 
Worker and the Los Angeles Daily News, 
took up the hue and cry against Artukovic. 

“The service, its tender skin spurred by 
lurid press accounts, leaped into the breach, 
held hearings on May 7 and 8 (1951) under 
the displaced person application and, with- 
out drawing breath, or notifying counsel, 
and before announcing its preconceived de- 
cision on such application, immediately ar- 
rested Artukovic in deportation proceedings 
on May 9, and scheduled deportation hear- 
ings for May 16. Such hearings were post- 
poned, upon counsel’s protest, when the 
then commissioner realized that prejudice 
would be too apparent if Artukovic’s depor- 
tation was ordered before his application 
for permanent residence as a displaced per- 
son could be acted upon.” 

The memorandum of information from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
concerning the Artukovic case is bewilder- 
ing to one who looks for fair play. This 
seems to have been the mentality of the 
Service: “Although we have known for 2 
years that Alois Anich and Andrija Artukovic 
are the same person and with that knowl- 
edge have extended his temporary stay in 
the United States of America, and although 
his application under section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons act has not yet been decided 
on (pending which decision he cannot legal- 
ly be required to leave the country), never- 
theless, we shall, as a punitive gesture, be- 
cause of his conduct in Yugoslavia from 
1941 to 1945 (although the Communist ac- 
cusations against him have not been 
proved), deny him relief and compel him to 
leave the. United States of America! Still, 
in our order of deportation we cannot men- 
tion unproven charges, but shall give as our 
reasons simply that he remained longer than 
permitted as a visitor, and that his entry 
as @ Visitor was unlawful because he had not 
presented a valid passport.” 

Fr. Robert Ross, S. S. C., quoted by Con- 
gressman Utr, wrote: “A careful examina- 
tion of the findings of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service will show that the 
testimony of Catholic priests and others of 
high moral character is completely disre- 
garded, and_the testimony of known Yugo- 
slay Communists plays an important part 
in the findings of the Department” 

Congressman Utr stated that it is be- 
lieved that the House Judiciary Committee 
records will reflect the approval of many dis- 
placed-person applications wherein the 
alien entered the country under one name 
and had been known by another name prior 
to entry which had not been revealed. And 
in his magnificent speech the Congressman 
showed very clearly that Andrija Artukovic 
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had not remained longer that legally per- 
mitted. He concluded: “The American pub- 
lic should be aroused over the highhanded 
treatment given Dr. Artukovic by the Im- 
migration Service, and insist that human 
justice and true equity be given this Cro- 
atian patriot.” Mr. Urr introduced on Janu- 
ary 20, 1955, a private bill, H. R. 2789, that 
would grant Andrija Artukovic permanent 
residence in the United States of America. 
Pending final judgment on his extradition 
case, Artukovic has asked Congress to hold 
in abeyance action on the bill. Congress- 
man UttT claims that Dr. Artukovic should 
be given the status of permanent residence 
either under our refugee acts, or by act of 
Congress. 

(Nore.—Extradition of Dr. Artukovic 
means that he would be handed over as a 
“war criminal’ by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Yugoslay Government, which 
would then undoubtedly execute him. De- 
portation means that he would be refused 
further permission to remain in the United 
States of America, in which case he would 
be free to choose another country in which 
he could live freely.) 

The hearing on extradition was conducted 
at Los Angeles in June, when eminently re- 
liable witnesses exploded the fantastic, lying 
charges leveled against Artukovic by Tito 
and his fellow Communistic conspirators. 
Although the verdict has not yet been an- 
nounced, friends and admirers of the Croa- 
tian patriot are confident of the result. 

The order of deportation was held in abey- 
ance pending extradition proceedings. We 
are now most hopeful that it will not be 
put into effect. Still, since “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” readers of the above 
article should study it carefully and be 
ready to act effectively at the crucial mo- 
ment should such occasion arise. It cer- 
tainly would be passing strange if Andrija 
Artukovic, who has already lived peacefully 
for 10 years in the United States of Amer- 
ica with his sterling wife and children, were 
compelled to leave the country. Such com- 
pulsion on the part of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service seems, in the 
light of the above article, utterly unthink- 
able. 





Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan, United 
States Navy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
mixed emotions that we learn that Adm. 
Edward C. Stephan is leaving his assign- 
ment as Chief of Legislative Liaison and 
moving to the important command in 
charge of our South Atlantic naval 
forces. We are sorry to see him go but 
wish him every happiness and success in 
his new assignment. 

The Members of Congress have come 
to know Admiral Stephan as a fine friend 
and a great aid in conducting their legis- 
lative duties. He was never too busy to 
lend a hand to assist with the many dif- 
ficult problems pertaining to the Navy, 
which daily presented themselves. 

He was an outstanding combat officer, 
holder of the Navy Cross, the Silver Star 
Medal, the Gold Star in lieu of the second 
Silver Star Medal, and the Gold Star in 
lieu of the third Silver Star Medal for 
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outstanding service in the Pacific as a 
submarine skipper. 

He is a great American, a naval officer 
who has lived and fought in the finest 
tradition of the service and we wish him 
Godspeed. 





Soil, Our Paramount Asset 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mtr. President, 
one of the most farsighted and inde- 
pendent minded daily newspapers of the 
great Cross-Tibers area of Texas is the 
Stephenville Daily Empire of Stephen- 
ville, Erath County, Tex. 

The publisher of the Daily Empire is 
Mr. Rufus Higgs, Jr., who has been a 
friend of mine ever since I made his ac- 
quaintance in 1938 when I was running 
for attorney general of Texas. 

I am proud to know and admire two 
members of this publishing family. Ru- 
fus Higgs, Jr., who is known as Bud 
to his many friends, has been active in 
several campaigns for democracy and 
political and governmental integrity in 
Texas. ‘The people of Texas are for- 
tunate to have young men like Bud 
Higgs preparing themselves for newspa- 
per careers who have political and gov- 
ernmental insight and a stanch belief in 
the traditional principles of our beloved 
Democratic Party. 

On Sunday, August 17, 1958, the Ste- 
phenville Daily Empire published a 
frontpage editorial entitled “Soil, Our 
Paramount Asset.” ‘This editorial gives 
credit where credit is due in the area of 
soil conservation—to the farmers and 
ranchers who have voluntarily and co- 
operatively toiled over the years to pro- 
tect and nurture the soil which a gener- 
ous and wise Creator has given to man. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Som, Our PaRAMOUNT ASSET 

Food, health, happiness, and national ses 
curity are bound up in the problems of soil 
conservation. 

If we have failed to appreciate that fact, 
1958 faces America with many crises that 
might make us realize how laggard we have 
been as a nation in realizing how vital is 
the saving of our soil—the greatest single 
bulwark we have against eventualities of 
impeding global conflict. 

Some years ago a deep thinker, far ahead 
of his fellows, brought this challenge to the 
citizenship of this Nation: “If tomérrow’s 
newspaper revealed a foreign nation was 
plotting to steal America’s topsoil, acre by 
acre—to bring us to our knees for food—we 
would leap into immediate action.” 

The Government would mobilize to save 
our soil. Congress would pass legislation— 
we would be at war. Overnight the hearts 
of every citizen would beat with sincere 
emotion for our long-forgotten, newly dis- 
covered friend and benefactor—the soil. 





The Daily Empire and Empire-Tribune are 
thankful that they are located in an ares 
that began almost 50 years ago to get 9 
glimmering light of the need for saving the 
soil when terracing was practiced on a few 
farms. As the helpful results were noted, 
terracing spread. 

Under Federal legislation in 1935 soil con. 
servation was established. In a few 
Erath County was included in the 
Soil Conservation District and the 
flood toll of topsoil from Erath farms to the 
Gulf was slowed. Under the leadership of 
trained soil conservation personnel, this 


huge annual loss has been halted to a min. - 


imum. 
Erath farmers and ranchmen have seen 


’ the accumulative prosperity reaped year by 


year, and have become earnest advocates of 
more and better methods for saving our 
greatest natural asset—our soil. 

The Daily Empire and Empire-Tribune 
salute the farmers and ranchmen of this 
area on meeting the requirements, cooperat- 
ing with the soil conservation agencies, and 
reaping the benefits of this soil-saving, life. 


‘saving, intelligent movement of a free, dem- 


ocratic people. 

An inspired minister, preaching on the 
subject of man’s stewardship of the earth, 
said, “The greatest compliment God ever 
made to man is when He singled him out as 
the one being in creation like enough to his 
Creator to have the well-being of the earth— 
the soil—entrusted to his hands.” 

Farmers and ranchmen of Erath are good 
stewards of the precious soil and water of 
our county. May their efforts be still more 
successful and productive. 





The 56th Annual Hungarian Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year for the last 56 years Americans of 
Hungarian descent. in Cleveland have 
celebrated an Annual Hungarian Day. 
This occasion has become an. outstand- 





‘ 
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Americans of H 

know the great contributi 
daughters of Hungary have made to 
building of the United States and 
cause of liberty and freedom throughout 
world. 


5 
g 
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tion of Octobe — 
1956. here today oa 
take justifiable pride in that herolc semua ; 
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played in man’s age-long struggle for liberty 
and freedom against the forces of tyranny 
espotism. 
ees sruneeetis freedom revolution to get 
pack national independence for Hungary did 
not end in complete victory for reasons which 
are well known to you and to me. However, 
that freedom revolution must never be con- 
sidered in any sense & failure. While all 
the world knows about the brutal acts of ag- 
gression committed by the Russians in their 
reoccupation of the Hungarian nation, the 
lessons of that revolution, I am confident, 
will eventually guide the cause of freedom to 
ultimate victory over the forces of Russian 
ism. 

Ties of the most significant factors of the 
Hungarian revolution was that it showed 
that after 11 years of Communist efforts at 
indoctrination, the youth of Hungary faced 
the Russian tanks with their bare hands in 
an effort to drive the alien occupier from 
their native soil. 

During the time when the freedom 
fighters were chasing the Russians from 
Hungary, I sent a telegram to President 
Eisenhower in which I requested him, first, 
to take the initiative in bringing about an 
immediate emergency meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
second, to extend recognition to the revolu- 
tionary group who were firmly in control of 
the affairs of the country. 

Unfortunately, President Eisenhower, for 
whatever reasons, failed to seize the initi- 
ative and a few days later the Red army re- 
invaded Hungary and took away from the 
people the hard won independence which 
they had enjoyed for those 5 historic days. 

With the Russian reinvasion of Hungary, 
the free world was faced with the immedi- 
ate and urgent problem of providing a safe 
haven for those who had stood in defense of 
freedom in their homeland. 

Under these circumstances, President Ei- 
senhower authorized the admission of about 
28,000 Hungarian refugees under a parolee 
status. The consequence was that these 
numbers of Hungarian exiles were in the 
United States under an uncertain status of 
parolee. 

After a careful study of the situation I 
became convinced that new legislation was 
necessary in order to clarify the status of 
the Hungarian patriots in the United 
States. 

I believe that they were entitled to full 
rights of asylum, which includes the right 
to become a permanent resident and citizen 
in the United States. 

I, therefore, introduced a bill in Congress 
providing for the necessary remedial action. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality, I vigorously pushed 
this matter until favorable action was taken 
by the House on May 5. 

Following this, I conferred with Members 
of the Senate seeking their support for this 
righteous cause. ty 

The Senate of the United States re- 
sponded and on July 15 these Hungarian 
patriots were in a position to become cit- 
Pa of the United States. 

e only disappointment that I e - 
enced in this long fight to secure aes 
for the Hungarian freedom fighters oc- 
curred when President Eisenhower, upon 
aeaae the bill July 25, took no steps to 

S significant action by the Con- 
gress in furthering the cause of human 
freedom, 
nt, js important that the United States 
arn rane all the people of the world 
Will ends ready to reward all those who 
én stand up and fight for our cause in the 
oo Struggle against Russian imperial- 


I felt this offered an unusual 
t 
ng the President to remind an Tax pases 
of the world of the great contribution made 
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by the entire Hungarian nation to the in- 
evitable defeat of Russian imperialism. 

I know that you share with me a keen 
disappointment that this golden opportun- 
ity was passed up and allowed to go by 


default. 
The second matter I should like to dis- 


cuss with you concerns certain develop- 
ments which took place at the 47th Con- 
ference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
at Rio de Janeiro only last month. 

I was a member of the American dele- 
~ gation to that Conference. 

Reluctant as I am during sessions of Con- 
gress to be absent from the committees and 
the floor of the House. I felt it my duty 
to accept the designation as a delegate to 
this important international meeting. I 
could not refuse the challenge to meet in a 
world forum with the Russians and their 
designated stooges who represent them- 
selves as parliamentarians from once free 
and democratic nations which are now re- 
duced to the slavery of communism. 

Among those Russian stooges were cer- 
tain Hungarians who made extreme efforts 
at identifying themselves as representatives 
of the Hungarian people and as parliamen- 
tarians. 

There was an important resolution pend- 
ing before the Conference on the subject 
of representative assemblies in non-self- 
governing territories. 

This resolution, while expressing the right 
of the people in the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories to have representative assemblies of 
their own choosing, it completely neglected 
the tragic position of the many once free 
and independent nations of central and 
eastern Europe which today are completely 
non-self-governing, deprived of govern- 
ments representative of the will of the 
people and reduced to a status much worse 
than that of a colony. 

I prepared an amendment to that resolu- 
tion which then became an official objective 
of the entire United States delegation to 
that Conference. 

That resolution called upon the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, made up of represen- 
tatives from 45 countries, to recognize the 
captive nations of central and eastern 
Europe as non-self-governing nations and 
therefore entitled to equal concern by this 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

I was honored to have the opportunity to 
introduce this amendment and to speak be- 
fore the Conference urging its adoption. 

I am sure that you will be encouraged in 
your efforts to hear that I cited the heroic 
role of the Hungarian nation in their fight 
for freedom in 1956, as an outstanding ex- 
ample of why the Conference should regard 
that nation and all the other nations of 
central and eastern Europe as non-self- 
governing nations. 

In this same connection, I reminded all 
those present, including the Russian group 
and their hand-picked appointees to the 
captive nations, that so long as these na- 
tions were deprived of the essential sub- 
stance of national independence, which is 
the right to govern their own affairs, free 
fram alien control or direction, they will 
continue to exercise the only opportunities 
open to them to dissent, that is, by internal 
revolts and freedom revolutions. 

This observation met with the hearty ap- 
proval of the delegates from the free coun- 
tries who were in attendance. 

As expected, the Russians and their col- 
laborators demonstrated in their usual noisy 
manner and engaged in an effort to confuse 
and distort the basic issue. 

Their efforts to defeat the amendment 
failed. . 

The Conference decided that the amend- 
ment of the United States delegation whichr 
I had the honor to offer, would be kept ac- 
tive and taken up again at the spring meet- 
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ing of the Conference which will be held in 
Nice, France. 

This provides a splendid opportunity for 
all of us to work in furtherance of this 
amendment. 

Its final adoption by the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union will serve as a formal recogni- 
tion that the captive countries of central 
and eastern Euorpe are nonself-governing 
nations. 

The progress made to date in bringing 
about the adoption of this amendment is a 
hard blow against the intensive Russian 
campaign which attempts to portray those 
nations as not only self governing, but made 
up of happy people who support the Com- 
munist regimes imposed by the Kremlin. 

Obviously the Russians will make an all 
out effort to defeat this amendment when 
it comes before the spring meeting of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

You may be assured that I will continue 
the fight for the noble cause of Hungary 
and all the other nations enslaved by the 
Russians. 

It has been a real pleasure for me to join 
with you today and to take part in your 
annual festivities. 

In closing, I express my firm convictions 
that no power on earth can prevent the 
coming victory of freedom and justice and 
the opening of a new world era in which all 
nations will live at peace with one another. 





Tax Averaging Legislation—A More 
Realistic Application of the Ability-To- 
Pay Principle 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been concerned for some time 
about tHe rigorous effect of our taxing 
statutes on those citizens who have fluc- 
tuating incomes. Because of this con- 
cern I introduced H. R. 126, which con- 
tains a plan which will allow a taxpayer 
whose taxable income for any one year 
exceeds 150 percent of his average tax- 
able income for the past 5 years to 
spread the excess over a 6-year period. 
It is my feeling that such a plan would 
be a more realistic application of the 
ability-to-pay principle to those with 
fluctuating incomes. This plan, like 
many others, has been criticized by some 
because of the fear of complicating an 
already complex 1040 form and also be- 
cause of anticipated administrative diffi- 
culties in administering the plan. 

I have considered this matter for some 
time and because I feel it is important 
that this averaging principle be written 
into the taxing code I am introducing 
today a much more simplified averaging 
plan. It is proposed that an amend- 
ment to the Internal Reyenue Code of 
1954 contain the new section 1348. This 
new section. would afford some relief to 
taxpayers with fluctuating incomes. 

The proposed section is modeled along 
the lines of sections 1301, 1302, and 1303, 
all of which permit a limited form of 
averaging for compensation received 
from an employment, income from an 
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invention or artistic work; and income 
from back pay. These provisions, how- 
ever, permit averaging only as to income 
which is attributable to several taxable 
years. They are of no benefit to the 
taxpayer whose income is attributable 
only to the taxable year but which fluc- 
tuates considerably from year to year. 
It is probable that these sections were 
enacted for this reason—that they apply 
only to income which was earned over 
several years—or attributable thereto— 
and would consequently affect only a 
very few taxpayers. As a result, the ex- 
isting income-averaging sections are 
stated in simple terms and do not pre- 
sent administrative complications. 

Complicated income averaging formu- 
las have had no success in Congress. 
No such plan has as yet been enacted 
into law. To be seriously considered by 
Congress and the Treasury, any aver- 
aging plan must meet the tests of sim- 
plicity and administrative feasibility. 
The present Federal Individual Income 
Tax Return, Form 1040, is sufficiently 
complicated as it is. Millions of tax- 
payers experience yearly difficulty with 
it, even though most of them have no 
more to do than report wages subject to 
withholding, subtract deductions, and 
claim exemptions. Moreover, as the 
number of individual taxpayers filing re- 
turns increases, the overworked and 
understaffed Internal Revenue Service 
must process more returns, conduct 
more field audits and attempt to bring 
a great measure of order into an inher- 
ently chaotic situation. Any proposed 
change which would mean additional 
man-hours spent in policing returns is 
sure to elicit little enthusiasm in the of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. This proposed amendment is 
based upon sections of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 which have been 
tested successfully in the administra- 
tive laboratory. Furthermore, this pro- 
posal is simple, workable and would re- 
quire the addition of only 3 or 4 lines 
to the present form 1040. 

This amendment would permit in- 
come averaging tax relief to individuals 
with fluctuating incomes based on a per- 
centage of increase in the taxable in- 
come of the taxable year over the tax- 
able income of the preceding year. The 
selection of a percentage for such a pro- 
vision should be based on the knowledge 
that such a proposal is an experiment 
and that time will be needed to deter- 
mine whether the provision is simple 
enough to be understood by taxpayers 
and administratively enforceable by the 
Internal Revenue Service. It is sug- 
gested that an initial percentage of 50 
percent be used. Thus, when a tax- 
payer’s taxable income increased by 50 
percent or more over the preceding 
year’s taxable income, he would auto- 
matically become entitled to compute his 
income under section 1348. Experience 
will tell whether the percentage in- 
crease is too large or too small. If sub- 
stantial numbers of taxpayers were able 
to qualify and loss of revenue reached 
serious proportions, the qualifying per- 
centage could be raised to, for example, 
100 percent and the number of taxpayers 
entitled to use the provision would be 
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immediately reduced. On the other 
hand, if the plan proved administra- 
tively feasible and brought a greater 
measure of compliance with the income 
tax laws, the required percentage could 
be lowered so as to entitle additional 
taxpayers to the relief afforded. 

Once the percentage-increase require- 
ment had been met, the taxpayer would 
compute his tax as if he had received the 
taxable income ratably over the taxable 
year and the preceding taxable year. In 
effect, this would mean that the increase 
in taxable income from the preceding 
year to the current taxable year would 
be divided in half—for purposes of the 
section 1348 computation—with one-half 
of the increase allocated to the preceding 
taxable year and the other half allocated 
to the current taxable year. The total 
tax burden of the taxpayer computing 
his tax under section 1348 would then 
be the same as if he had received equal 
amounts of income in the preceding tax- 
able year and in the current taxable year. 
For example, if A had taxable income of 
$8,000 in the taxable year and had had 
$4,000 of taxable income in the preced- 
ing taxable year, under proposed new 
section 1348 he would allocate the in- 
crease—$4,000—equally between both 
years. As a result, he would pay the 
same total income tax for the 2-year 
period as he would have paid if he had 
received $6,000 taxable income in each 
of those years. 

Initially, 2 years, including the taxable 
year, is a sufficient number of years over 
which to permit allocation of the increase 
in taxable income. There is no necessity 
for using a time period in terms of 
months—as section 1301 now provides— 
because there is no question of determin- 
ing when a particular project or employ- 
ment giving rise to income began. If 
the taxpayer qualified-for section 1348 
treatment by meeting the required per- 
centage of income increase, he would be 
automatically entitled to spread back the 
increase over the statutory period. Of 
course, a spread back which involves only 
2 years will not bring substantial relief 
to some taxpayers who may have extreme 
jumps in income from one year to the 
next. For them, a 5-year spread-back 
period, or perhaps even longer, would be 
desirable. But the number of years se- 
lected need not be permanent. If ex- 
perience shows that the 2-year period is 
inadequate, it can always be lengthened. 

The computation of income tax under 
proposed new section 1348 will be well 
known, by the taxpayers who have taken 
advantage of existing sections 1361; 1302, 
and 1303. The proposed new section does 
not require that amended returns be filed 
for prior years, nor does it provide that 
income received in the taxable year but 
allocated to prior years is excluded from 
tax in the taxable year. Under proposed 
new section 1348, the taxpayer concerned 
would report all of his income and pay 
all of his tax liability for the taxable 
year, but would compute it as if he had 
received a part of it ratably over the 
taxable year and the preceding taxable 
year. Nor does the proposed new section 
permit the taxpayer to compute the tax 
on the spread-back income at the rates 
applicable only to the amount of income 






allocated to prior years. For example, if 
taxpayer A is permitted to spread 
income of $10,000 ratably over the 2-year 
period, he will add $5,000 to his 
income for the preceding year and 
tax on the $5,000 spread-back amount 
at the rate applicable to the Spread-back 
income plus the taxable income 
reported for that year. Thus, if A re. 
ceived $5,000 in the preceding 
year, the addition of the $5,000 spreaq. 
back income would result in a tax rate 
applicable to $10,000 of taxable income 
A simple illustration will more effectively 
show the mechanics of the computation, 
Assume that taxpayer A receives $5,099 
taxable income in 1957 and $15,000 tax. 
able income in 1958. 
TAX LIABILITY COMPUTATION FOR 1957 AND 1958 
UNDER PRESENT LAW 


Year Taxable income Tax 
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TAX LIABILITY COMPUTATION ' UNDER PROPOSED 
NEW SEC. 1348 





$5,000 (from 1957) 
1958 poy (increase allocated to 1957) 
ee a a 


Less tax paid in 1957.......-.---.-..-.- 


Tax on $5,000 increase allocated to 1957. 
$5,000 (increase allocated to 1958) 
$5,000 (for 1958) 

$10,000 (tax on this amount) -__.......... 


Total tax payable for 1958........ 
Add tax paid for 1957.................-. 








Under proposed new section 1348, tax- 
payer A would have a tax saving of $550. 
Also, it is apparent that by using new 
section 1348, he would pay the same tax 
he would have paid if he had received 
$10,000 taxable income in each of the 
years 1957 and 1958. 


The relief proposed in new section 1348 
would be simple to explain on form 104 
and easy to administer. The only 
changes which would be required could 
be made on page 2 of form 1040 under 
the heading “Tax Computation.” Line 
5 under that heading is entitled “Taxable 
Income.” After line 5 the following 
lines could be inserted: 


“5a. Taxable income of preceding ye@ 
(line 5 of preceding -year’s return). 

“5b. Excess of line 5 over line 5a. 

“5c. If amount on line 5b is 50 percent o 
more of amount on line 5a, compute tax 02 
amount on ine 5b as if this amoumt bad 
been received one-half in taxable year and 
one-half in preceding year. 

“6. Tax on amount on line 5 (less amount 
on line 5b if line 5c is used). 

“Total tax—.” 


New section 1348 could thus be it 
corporated into form 1040 in less space 
than was required to provide for the te 
tirement income provision. An explana 
tory note in the information pamphlet 
and a simple illustration should be 
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computing ineome tax liability 
proposed new section 1348. 
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There would be little additional au- 
diting involved of those returns which 
took advantage of the section 1348 com- 
putation, for the face of the return 
would disclose the taxable income of the 
current taxable year, the taxable income 
of the preceding year, and the percent- 
age of increase. If any audit was neces- 
sary, it would be a simple matter to 
check the return for the prior year and 
compare the taxable income in that re- 
turn with the taxable income disclosed 
on the face of the return for current 
year. Since internal révenue personnel 
are accustomed to dealing with compu- 
tations under existing sections . 1301, 
1302, and 1303, they would have no dif- 
ficulty in checking computations under 
the proposed new section. Prior dif- 
ficulties with section 1301 have stemmed 
from determinations by the commis- 
sioner that compensation was not re- 
ceived from a particular project or that 
not more than 80 percent of it was re- 
ceived in 1 taxable year. The use of 
new section 1348 would not involve any 
of these administrative qeustions. The 
only condition precedent to the use of 
the section would be the required per- 
centage of taxable income increase. 

Proposed new section 1348 would have 
no effect on the withholding provisions. 
Taxpayers receiving wages and salaries 
would follow the same procedures for 
reporting income taxes withheld. The 
only difference would be that if they 
qualified under section 1348, their com- 
putation of tax liability under that sec- 
tion might entitle them to refunds. 
This is a common occurrence under ex- 
isting sections 1301, 1302, and 1303 and 
the Internal Revenue Service is well- 
equipped to deal with it. Nor would the 
proposal hamper payments of estimated 
tax. Again, taxpayers would follow fa- 
miliar procedure, but if at the end of 
the year they qualified under new sec- 
tion 1348, they would be entitled to re- 
compute their tax liability and claim 
any refunds due. 

New section 1348 has an additional ad- 
vantage in that it is not based in any way 
on source of income. For example, an 
individual who receives the proceeds of 
an endowment policy is now allowed un- 
der section 72 (e) (3) of the 1954 code 
to pay a tax computed as if the income 
had been received over a 3-year period. 
Such a provision unfairly discriminates 
against other taxpayers similarly sit- 
uated. Holders of United States savings 
bonds may receive 10 or 20 years of inter- 
est in the 1 year in which the bond is 
cashed. Should they not be entitled to 
spread back the interest income they re- 
ceived if the recipient of endowment pro- 
ceeds is so favored? Accumulated divi- 
dends on preferred stocks are also lumpy 
in character and large amounts are likely 
to be received in 1 year. Are the re- 
cipients of such dividends also not en- 
titled to similar averaging relief? Ob- 
viously, to base income averaging relief 
on type of income received—no matter 
how irregularly the income is likely to 
arrive in the hands of the taxpayer—is a 
certain way to create unfairness and dis- 
crimination among taxpayers. As a re- 
sult, disgruntled taxpayers will bring 
pressure to have their types of income 
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qualified for averaging relief. The pro- 
posal to use new section 1348 on the basis 
of percentage of taxable income increase 
is free from any such infirmity and will 
extend relief to any taxpayer who quali- 
fies by reason of a substantial jump in 
income, regardless of the source of that 
income. 

It can be argued that the benefit pro- 
posed applies only. to a year which repre- 
sents a substantial increase over a prior 
year and that new section 1348 makes no 
provision for taxpayers who may have 
many lean years and then many fat ones 
in succession. This is quite true, for a 
taxpayer whose income jumped from 
$5,000 to $15,000 in 1 year and then re- 
mained at the latter level for several 
years, would receive the benefit of new 
section 1348 in only 1 taxable year. How- 
ever, the suggested plan does not pur- 
port to provide adequate relief for those 
taxpayers who may enjoy several years of 
stable prosperity after several years of 
poverty. Those taxpayers who reach an 
income peak which lasts for only a few 
years would benefit more from some 
form of deferred compensation arrange- 
ment whereby they could postpone the 
collection of some of their income in 
peak years to later years when earning 
power seriously declines. Professional 
athletes are a classic example of this 


group of taxpayers. Their peak earning’ 


periods are often less than 10 years. 
Nevertheless, the purpose of proposed 
new section 1348 is to grant relief to 
those taxpayers who pay substantially 
higher burdens because of income in- 
creases from year to year. Many tax- 
payers who enjoy only limited periods of 
high earnings would find that their in- 
comes fluctuated sufficiently to entitle 
them to the benefits of the proposed sec- 
tion on many occasions. For example, a 
baseball player who entered the major 
leagues at an $8,000 salary; made the 
grade and jumped to $13,000 the next 
year; had a good season which justified 
a rise in income to $22,000; and then be- 
came a star at $35,000; would be en- 
titled to spread back his income under 
new section 1348 in each year of increase. 

The proposed new section makes no 
provision for declining incomes. How- 
ever, the taxpayer with declining income 
is paying a substantially smaller amount 
of tax as his income declines. Just as 
the progressive rates operate to take 
more of a taxpayer’s taxable dollar as he 
goes up the scale, so does the system 
benefit him by taking less as he goes 
down. Furthermore, whenever. he re- 
covers and increases his income substan- 
tially, he may qualify for section 1348 re- 
lief and save some of his increased in- 
come. Greater equity would probably 
be accomplished if some overall averag- 
ing scheme could be devised which pro- 
vided for income averaging on the 
downswing as well as the upswing. But 
any such plan would be complicated and 
sure to cause serious questions of ad- 
ministrability. However, the proposed 
new section would give considerable re- 
lief to persons with constantly fluctuat- 
ing incomes like farmers. For example, 
one year a farmer makes $4,000, let us 
say, the next year $10,000, the next 
$10,000, then drops again to $4,000, then 
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jumps to $10,000 again. Both years 
when he jumped from $4,000 to $10,000 
he would get the benefit of this averag- 
ing provision. 

Loss of revenue is not a serious objec- 
tion to the proposed new section 1348. 
Even under the more extensive averag- 
ing systems which range over many 
years and which include such devices as 
moving averages, carryovers of unused 
exemptions and the\like, experts have 
estimated that only about 1 million tax- 
payers would be affected. Because the 
percentage of increase in taxable income 
to qualify under proposed section 1348 
would be at least 50 percent (or even 
higher if necessary), it is submitted that 
far fewer than 1 million taxpayers 
would be entitled to its benefits. Of 
these, none would save large amounts of 
taxable income because of the restriction 
of spreadback to 2 years. Certainly 
some revenue would be lost, but because 
of the limited applicability of new sec- 
tion 1348, it is submitted that the loss 
would be inconsequential. 

The observation that the majority of 
taxpayers would be unaffected by new 
section 1348 also disposes of the argu- 
ment that averaging proposals run 
counter to and have an adverse effect on 
the flexibility of the progressive income 
tax system. The argument is that ina 


period of rising incomes, the progressive 


rates will drain off much of the increase 
and reduce inflationary pressures, but 
that if taxpayers are permitted to aver- 
age incomes, the countercyclical effect 
of the progressive rate structure will be 
blunted. This argument might have 
some validity if millions of taxpayers ex- 
periencing minor income |= fluctuations 
were permitted to spread back their in- 
comes. Because of the restricted nature 
of new section 1348, however, the few 
taxpayers who will qualify will not re- 
ceive tax benefits of sufficient magnitude 
to have any appreciable effect on the 
flexibility of the progressive income tax 
system. 

One further limitation of new section 
1348 should be noted. As proposed, access 
to the section is denied to even those tax- 
ayers who would otherwise qualify if 
any of the tax payable in the taxable year 
is limited by any other provisions per- 
mitting income averaging. The purpose 
of this restriction is to prevent double re- 
lief in cases where a taxpayer would 
receive, for example, compensation which 
qualified for relief under section 1301 and 
his taxable income for that year also 
qualified under proposed new section 
1348. The proposed plan would require 
such taxpayers to elect which form of 
averaging benefit they wished to have. 
They should not be entitled to the bene- 
fits of two averaging provisions on the 
same income. 

Although the proposal to create a 
limited form of income averaging under 
proposed new section 1348 will apply to 
relatively few’ taxpayers, these few are 
justly entitled to tax relief. For years 
they have borne more than their fair 
share of the tax burden because they 
have occupations which produce incomes 
in irregular quantities. Relief which is 
fair and is long overdue should never be 
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denied because the beneficiaries will be 
few. 

Dynamic growth in the economy is 
frequently due to individual ambition 
and personal effort. These efforts often 
result in financial success which is a 
boon both to the individual who 
achieves it and to the Nation. The tax 
system should offer some incentive to the 
taxpayer who is willing to work toward 
higher income; who is willing to risk his 
time, his brains and his money for ulti- 
mate reward. Yet our progressive in- 
come tax rates have a stifling effect on 
such incentives, and because of the re- 
quirements of national defense’ and a 
growing Federal budget, those progres- 
sive rates must remain relatively. high. 
The simple averaging scheme proposed in 
these paragraphs should restore some of 
the incentive which may have been lost 
by capable and industrious individuals 
because it affords them a recognition of 
their successful efforts. The plan per- 
mits them, not unlimited tax privileges, 
but some relief when their success results 
in a substantial increase in income. The 
plan is simple and puts no burden on the 
Government either in terms of substan- 
tial loss of revenue or in loss of manpower 
hours to enforce it. New section 1348, 
in sum, offers an opportunity to afford 
tax relief where it is needed, where it is 
workable and where it is justifiable: 





Brazil’s Proposal for a Committee of 
Twenty-one 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
ever since Simon Bolivar’s idea of unit- 
ing South America and working closely 
with the United States, thoughtful men 
of both continents have striven for bet- 
ter relations between North and South 
America. Over the years, there have 
been some steps backward, but many for- 
ward. Recently, Brazil’s President Ku- 
bitschek proposed a new economic idea 
that should aid in mutual understanding 
and cooperation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD an editorial entitled “Opera- 
tion Pan American,” published in the 
New York Times of August 18, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


OPERATION PAN AMERICAN 


Brazil’s proposal that a high-level Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one be set up in Washing- 
ton to explore the whole field, of regional eco- 
nomic development among the American na- 
tions is both timely and meritorious. It has 
been well received in several of the Latin 
nations and it should be warmly welcomed 
here. 

There is increasing effort these days to 
develop economies not merely on a narrow 
national but also on.a regional basis. The 
creation of a Common Market in Western 
Europe is a salutary example of what can be 
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done. Similar ideas are embraced in the 
projected European -free-trade zone and lie 
behind President Eisenhower's proposals for 
the Middle East. The extension of this con- 
cept to this hemisphere is logical. 

In the past two decades much effort has 
been made to work out better instruments 
of political policy for the American states 
acting in concert. Some of these have been 
successful, and a working organization in 
the political field has been made possible. 
All the goals have not yet been reached, but 
the movement has been in the right direc- 
tion. 

There has not been corresponding progress 
in the economic field, although the need 
there is as great as the political one. The 
Brazilian proposal is a bold move to remedy 
this defect from which both we and our 
American neighbors have suffered. Brazil’s 
President Kubitschek chose a happy phrase 
when he called this program “Operation Pan 
American.” It can and should be just that, 
in the best sense. 





’ Master Plan To Destroy REA? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


: OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time, in the years 
since the Eisenhower administration 
took over in 1953, we have been alarmed 
by the many attacks on Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration made by those 
charged with carrying out the REA pro- 
gram. 

At first, it seemed that these alarming 
actions were only the natural result of 
naming men unfriendly to REA to key 
positions in the administration. During 
the past 5% years, it has become ap- 
parent that the unfriendly actions were 
not simply isolated actions by unfriendly 
administrators. They are the result of 
a master plan for the destruction of the 
rural electrification and rural telephone 
programs. 

The outlines of that program for the 
destruction of REA have been revealed 
in an analysis by Clyde Ellis, manager of 
the National Rural Electrification Asso- 
ciation, in the July Rural Electrification 
magazine. I know my colleagues will be 
interested in the editorial which follows; 

MASTER PLAN To Destroy REA 
By Clyde T. Ellis 

No longer can there be any doubt that a 
once-mysterious master plan has emerged 
for the destruction of the REA we have seen 
function so successfully for the last two 
decades. Testimony of Administration and 
other witnesses at the Humphrey-Price bill 
congressional hearings has brought it all to 
light—or nearly all. 

If REA is destroyed, the rural electrifica- 
tion and telephone programs will be de- 
stroyed. With power use in rural America 
doubling every five years, more lines and 
transformers and sub-stations and genera- 
tors—and larger ones—will be required 
constantly.. More loans will be requested 
even _as existing ones are repaid. 

The rural electrics are far from being able 
to borrow in the open market. Their serv- 
ice areas are marginal, as the power busi- 


» hess goes. Over half the people served are 


not paying their way, and a third of a mil- 








lion of their service connections ( 
$187 million) to serve now vacated Tura] 
homes stand idle today with those who are 
served being burdened with this repayment, 
too. 

Nationwide, the systems have only 13% 
percent equity. Wall Street would demand 
40 percent or more plus guaranteed 
areas, plus guaranteed sources of power 
supply, plus, plus, plus. : 

HOW THE PLAN CAME ABOUT 


The questions are no longer whether 
there is such a master plan to destroy REA, 
and what it is, but rather, how it came 
about and what can be done about it, 

Here, laid bare before us, is the sly blue. 
print: 

February 1955—The Hover Commission's 
power company oriented Task Force on 
Government Lending Agencies made its re. 
port. It contained four recommendations 
regarding REA—all of which had long been 
urged by the power trust monopoly: 

1. That REA be placed under the super. 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration; 

2. That REA interest rates be increased 
to an unrealistically high figure, so as to 
cover the cost of money to the Government, 
the costs of REA administrative services, 
and credit losses; 

3. That the rural electric cooperatives be 
required to accumulate equity capital; 

4. That the cooperatives be forced to seek 
future funds from banking and other fi- 
nancial institutions and not the Federal 
Government. 

Though the Hoover Commission itself re- 
fused to adopt in toto this task force re- 
port, we nevertheless see, in the shape of 
those task force recommendations, the ini- 
tial outline of a master plan—a super 
scheme. Both before and after those 
recommendations were made, the Adminis- 
tration has taken bold and dramatic steps 
to carry out most of the ideas. 

THE REA WATCHDOG 

January 1953: Let’s go back for a mo- 
ment to something the Secretary of Agri- 
culture did prior to the task force report, 
but in line with its recommendation No, 1 


to subordinate REA in a Department of — 


Agriculture credit structure. 

One of Secretary Benson’s first official acts 
was to establish a Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services and place under his super- 
vision the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, along with the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

Under a Director of Agricultural Credit 
Services, REA was subordinated under a po- 
sition never specifically approved—even yet 
not understood—by Congress. The “watch- 
dog” post was cfeated by the Secretary ats 
lower rank and a lower salary than that of 
the REA Administrator. By contrast, the 
position of REA Administrator was 
by Congress, by law, and the Administrator 
is appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. Secretary Benson placed 
himself above the President and the Col- 
gress. 

This “watchdog” position and consequent 
downgrading of REA was in line with power 
company demands for a weakened Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

THEY ALL WENT DOWN 

The Secretary’s demotion of the REA Ad- 
ministration carried with it, automatically 
and simultaneouly, the demotion of the el 
tire REA staff of approximately 1,000 
neers, loan specialists, technicians, and 
other employees. : 

THE SECRET ORDER 

May-June 1957: Further subordinating 
the Administrator, the Secretary next issued 
@ secret, unwritten order for him to clei 
with the watchdog Director of 


1Task Force Report on Lending Agencies 
p. 65. 
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Services all loan applications of over 
nae and all loan applications of new 
porrowers before the loans are made. This 
involves about 80 percent of the money lent, 
and thus cut the REA Administrator down to 
about one-fifth his former size. 

When the secret of the secret order of 
May-June, 1957 leaked out in August as 
the result of an inevitable slow-down in 
loan approvals, Secretary Benson denied its 
existence, and has now explained his de- 
nial to a congressional committee by in- 
sisting that his “suggestion” to REA Ad- 
ministrator David Hamil was not an “or- 
der.” But the able Mr. Hamil confirmed 
to the committee that he considered the 
Secretary’s “suggestion” to be an order and 
has so respected it. 

Timely enough, the secret order appears 
to have followed right on the heels of a visit 
to the Secretary and to the White House 
(May 1957) by a delegation of Indiana poli- 
ticians-turned-lobbyists. The group  in- 
cluded all three members of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana sent to Washing- 
ton by their Governor to oppose an REA 
generation and transmission loan to Indiana 
rural electric cooperatives. Back in the 


Hoosier State, power companies kept the bit-. 


ter fight against the loan going. 

The REA Administrator had stated‘ pub- 
licly that he would make the Indiana loan if 
it met the requirements of the law. It was 
shortly thereafter that the secret order was 
issued for him to clear with the Secretary’s 
“watchdog” all loans of over half a million 
dollars and all loans to new borrowers. To 
date, a year later, the Hoosier loan has not 
been made or promoted by REA. 

Thus, the Secretary of Agriculture imple- 
mented the Hoover Commission’s task force 
recommendation No. 1, effectively transfer- 
ring from the REA Administrator a major 
part of his loan-making authority. 


BUDGET DIRECTOR STEPS IN 


Now take the Hoover Commission task 
force recommendation No. 2, June 1957: The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget trans- 
mitted to Congress legislation in the form of 
& prepared bill to carry out this high- 
interest-rate recommendation. He did this 
without consulting with the REA Adminis- 
trator about the bill before its preparation, 
and without any studies to determine its 
effect upon the rural electrification program. 

The bill? is designed to raise the cost of 
financing for REA borrowers in the exact 
three ways suggested in the task force rec- 
ommendation: 

1, Tie the interest rate to the interest cost 
of long-term United States loans, even 
though these loans account for only a small 
percentage of Government borrowings; 

2. Include charges to cover the cost of 
REA as an agency of the Government; and 

3. Establish a fund to absorb credit losses. 

Reliable studies indicate such a bill would 
increase costs to REA borrowers to between 
2 and 3 times the present rate. Experts in- 
side and outside REA have testified that such 
interest increases would curtail or end REA’s 
Tural electrification program and completely 
Wipe out its rural telephone program. 

President Eisenhower, Secretary Benson 
and other officials of the administration 
have repeatedly urged passage @ this bill to 
implement task force recommendation No. 2 
It is still very much alive. oo 

Take task force recommendations Nos. 3 
and 4 dealing with REA financing. The ob- 
nee is a reduction or elimination of REA 
oa and the establishment of a plan for 
| olde ‘vie lending business to Wall 
this tees as been done to implement 

January 1958: In his budget message this 


year, President Eisenhower asked Congress 
TL 


H.R. 8714). t-Hiestand bill (S. 2427 and 
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for new REA loan authorizations for fiscal 
1958 amounting to only $150 million. This 
was less than half of what the REA Admin- 
istrator had asked the Secretary and the 
President: to recommend to Congress, and it 
was less than half of what everyone—REA 
and NRECA included—testified would be 
needed. 

February 1958: But before Congress could 
pass on the budget recommendation, the 
administration asked Congress to change 
the REA Act itself so that the other half of 
the loans, if any, would have to be obtained 
from private lenders. Secretary Benson sub- 
mitted this anti-REA legislation to Congress 
exactly as he wanted it passed. It is pending 
now before Senate and House committees, 
but Congress has taken no action on it. 

Here is what President Eisenhower told the 
Congress January 5, 1958: “In this budget 
I am recommending important revisions in 
our * * * rural credit programs to place 
them on a sounder long-term basis with less 
reliance on the Federal Treasury. These re- 
visions will result in only moderate reduc- 
tions in budget expenditures in the fiscal year 
1959, but should result in more significant 
reductions in 1960'‘and later years.” In 
other words, next year and thereafter we 
could get not half but all of our loans from 
Wall Street. 

Therefore, no one representing REA or 
USDA or the Budget Bureau or the President 
asked Congress to increase the $150 million 
authorization to meet the loan needs for 
next fiscal year.. This burden was left en- 
tirely to the rural electric systems through 
their NRECA. Fortunately, we were not off 
guard and we are getting $317 million. 

THE SQUEEZE WAS ON 

The President thus put the squeeze on 
the REA borrowers and on the Congress to 
accept a bill he was having sent to the Con- 
gress in order to carry out recommendation 
No. 4 of the Hoover Commission task force. 

An official report of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee expressed its unanimous 
opinion of the administration-proposed leg- 
islation changing REA: 

“The committee * * * can see no possible 
benefits to the REA cooperatives and it can 
foresee the possibility of enormous losses to 
the taxpayers if such legislation were 
adopted.” 

SINISTER SUPERSCHEME 


‘ All of this—and there is much more— 
constitutes an unmistakable outline of per- 
haps the most sinister superscheme that ever 


confronted rural America. 


The plan’s backers deny that its purpose 
is to feed rural America’s finest and most 
successful social and economic program to 
the monopoly barons of Wall Street—like 
the profit power companies were fed to them 
long ago. But so would the octopus deny 
that its purpose is to kill. Its purpose is 
to eat, and the killing is only incidental. 


TO THE RESCUE 


Now that the master plan to destroy REA 
is exposed and documented, thanks to two 
congressional .committees, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that if we are not to become 
“good pickin’ ” for someone, there is a job to 
be done by every friend of the rural elec- 
trification and telephone programs. 

Must we permit the rural electrification 
program to be changed because it is too 
successful? Must we see the end of the 
rural telephone program? Must‘we submit 
like defenseless sheep to Benson’s demotion 
of the REA Administrator and his appoint- 


“ment of a watchdog lord and master over 


&@ joint-appointee of the President and the 
Congress? No. The rural electric systems 
are unanimously on record against the Hoo- 
ver Commission task force recommendations, 
against the administration’s anti-REA bills, 
and against the Secretary’s subordination of 
the REA Administrator. 
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Let us help the Congress continue to sit 
on the administration’s anti-REA bills, but 
let us help the Congress pass the Humphrey- 
Price bill to rescue the REA Administrator, 
now. 





Suspension of Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled ““Test 
Suspension At Last,” which appeared in 
the Washifigton Post and Times Herald 
of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TEST SUSPENSION AT LAST 

President Eisenhower’s offer to suspend 
nuclear weapon tests will bring new hope 
to the world. Test suspension has come to 
have a symbolism far beyond the immediate 
practical meaning of such a move which, as 
the President noted, “is not, in itself, a 
measure of disarmament or a limitation of 
armament.” The offer, conditioned upon 


. acceptance in principle of an international 


agreement to suspend tests and establish a 
monitoring system, is the logical sequel to 
the agreement of scientists at Geneva on 
methods of detecting nuclear explosions. 

The statement is carefully worded, and it 
is well to note the precise terms of the offer. 
It does not suspend weapon tests unilater- 
ally now in the fashion of the Soviet an- 
nouncement following a series of extremely 
dirty explosions last spring. Clearly it con- 
templates the continuation of American 
testing, presumably in the range of very 
small nuclear weapons, up until the October 
31 date for starting negotations. It envi- 
sages continuation of the suspension on a 
year-by-year basis only if an inspection sys- 
tem is working effectively and if satisfactory 
progress is made in solving broader arms- 
control problems. 

Two immediate prceblems arise from the 
announcement. One concerns what France 
will do. Britain has echoed the American 
offer even as she has begun a new series of 
tests. Separate British tests and strategic 
deferrence make very little sense if there is 
the sharing of information and weapon com- 
ponents made possible by the new law en- 
acted by Congress. The question of the 
French attitude, however, is more compli- 
cated. There is every indication that the 
de Gaulle government is intent on joining 
the nuclear “club” with its own weapons 
program. At any rate, France will be under 
world pressure to assent to an internationdl 
suspension agreement. 

The other problem concerns whether the 
Administration takes a legalistic view of the 
word “weapons.” This is not altogether 
clear from the President’s statement, which 
mentions that the proposed agreement 
should deal separately with the problem of 
detonations for peaceful purposes. It might 
be possible to suspend weapon tests and still 
proceed with the detonation of devices 
which, although they would not qualify 
technically as completed weapons, would 
amount to components of weapons. This 
is a very delicate question and the Adminis- 
tration will have to be extremely careful 
lest it invite a charge of bad faith. In- 
cidentally, the Soviet monitoring system is 
said to be far advanced. 
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Some persons whose good motives cannot 
be questioned think it a mistake to agree to 
any sweeping suspension of nuclear tests. 
They would prefer a limitation which would 
end large tests and would control radio- 
activity and still permit the testing of very 
small weapons, the importance of which has 
been neglected until recently. 

Evidently the President has met this ar- 
gument, perhaps in the assumption that 
recent and currently projected tests assure 
all the information that is really needed. 
Apparently, too, the President has finally de- 
cided against those who oppose taking any 
risk. Certainly there is some risk; but if the 
Administration yielded to every demand for 
refinement of nuclear weapons there would 
never be an end. The conduct of the Soviet 
delegation at Geneva warrants the belief that 
on this subject, at least, the Soviet Union 
is serious—and now the task is to build con- 
fidence for larger self-enforcing agreements. 
Meanwhile it is important to avoid any im- 
plication of trickiness or hidden reserva- 
tions that would start new recriminations 
fiying. 













































































































A Case in Point—Florida’s Fabulous 
Fourth—Members Need an Additional 
Assistant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of the House has experienced 
the burden of the continuously growing 
pressures for additional services from 
his district, especially those of us who 
represent in the Congress areas which 
are growing in population at an almost 
unbelievable rate. 

With the ever-increasing workload, 
both in demand for added services to 
constituents and in legislative activity, 
we find ourselves in dire need of addi- 
tional qualified administrative and leg- 
islative assistance. 

The district I represent had a total 
population of only 525,000 in 1950. A 
Special census in 1955 revealed an in- 
crease of approximately 84 percent dur- 
ing that 5-year period. South Florida’s 
population will continue to grow at tre- 
mendous rates and it is anticipated that 
by 1960 Florida’s Fourth District will 
have 1,200,000 permanent residents, 

This 1,200,000 compares to a congres- 
sional district national population aver- 
age of about 345,000, and a low of only 
159,000. I cite these growth figures 
merely as an example, and hasten to add 
that I am not alone in this constituency 
growth problem. Similar problems are 
faced by many of my colleagues. = 

Population figures show that each of 
15 States has less population than does 
Florida’s 2-county Fourth Congressional 
District. 

In fact, the population of the district 
I represent now far exceeds the com- 
. bined population of four States. Within 
the next 18 to 24 months, it will contain 
a constituency equal in number to the 
total populations of 5 States. These 5 
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States have a total of 5 Members in this 

House. 

Three other States have populations 
that are only slightly in excess of the 
projected 1960 population of Florida’s 
Fourth Congressional District. 'These 
people have 4 Representatives; the dis- 
trict I represent has 1. 

To be properly effective, each of us, 
I believe, is in need of an administrative 
assistant and a legislative assistant; the 
administrative assistant to manage the 
office affairs—correspondence, case- 
work, constituents, and personnel—and 
the legislative assistant to follow and 
research our own legislation as well as 
that introduced by others. This is more 
than a need, it is a requirement for 
proper conduct of the office. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for a Member to pro- 
duce effective results without such as- 
sistance. 

An adequate, properly managed staff, 
with personal supervision of employees 
and speed in completion of assignments, 
are a very necessary factor in effecting 
a sound administrative and legislative 
operation. 

Those of us who were affected were 
pleased at the passage of Public Law 
967 of the 84th Congress, which pro- 
vided an additional $2,500 yearly clerk- 
hire allowance to Members with con- 
stituencies in excess of 500,000. Al- 
though of help, it did not by any means 
entirely fill the need. 

I was extremely grateful when the 
Committee on House Administration in 
this Congress again recognized the seri- 
ous plight of their colleagues who repre- 
sent large constituencies when they fa- 
vorably reported legislation designed to 
provide additional administrative assist- 
ance. That action was certainly a step 
in the right direction. 

However, since it is now certain that 
no further action will be taken on this 
sorely needed legislation this year, I 
hope that the matter will be brought to 
the floor and given favorable considera- 
tion immediately following the conven- 
ing of the 86th Congress. 

The following two articles regarding 
the fabulous and phenomental growth 
of Dade County, Fla., recently appeared 
in the Miami Herald newspaper. Acom- 
parable population expansion is taking 
place in the other Florida Fourth Con- 
gressional District county, Monroe 
County: 

E1cHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO THOUSAND IN 
DavE; MILLION BY 1960?—AREa Hops 23,000 
In 7 MONTHS 

(By Juanita Greene) 

A new population estimate ‘Tuesday placed 
Dade County’s total number of residents at 
852,000 and predicted it will reach a million 
within two years. 

The 1955 official government census put 
the number of Dade residents at 703,777. In 
1950, the county’s count was 495,000. 

The current figure, announced by the 
University of Miami’s Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, refiects a 23,000 jump 
in population since the last unofficial esti- 
mate—made in January. 

Both the current estimate and the look 
into the future were made by the bureau for 
the county’s metropolitan government, 
which uses such figures to plan ahead. 


¥ 
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The research burea headed by Dr, 
hold P. Wolff said Dade topped the 
mark last April 1 and is still climbing at 
a@ lively pace. 

These people live in 293,400 houses, 
ments or duplexes. More than 40,000 were 
built since 1955. 

Despite all the building, the vacancy rate 
has remained about the same. The univer. 
sity survey found about 5.8 percent of the 
units unoccupied. 

The experts confirmed what ordinary cit}. 
zens have been writing home about for 
years: 

That we are one of the fastest growing 
metropolitan areas in the country, 

Here is how the county grew in its early 
years: 

From 4,955 people in 1900 to 11,933 in 1919: 
42,753 in 1920; 142,955 in 1930, and 267,739 
in 1940. 

The present pace is even faster than ex. 
perts estimated in 1944. That year, it wags 
predicted Dade’s poulation in 1955 would 
be 605,000 and 771,000 by 1965—figures which 
were topped several years ealier than foré 
cast. 

Tuesday’s report officially pointed up what 
has long been known—most of the growth 
is in the outlying areas. 

The university is feeding the population 
information to Metre under a special con- 
tract. The findings will be used in planning 
countywide projects. 


----- 


Dave Has FirrH or Fiorina Vore 
(By John B. McDermott) 


A whopping 360,973 registered voters were. 
recorded officially Wednesday for Dade Coun- 
ty, giving this south Florida metropolis ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the State’s total 
voting strength. 

Democrats outnumber-Republicans 301,739 
to 46,884, a sharp upward rise for the Demo- 
cratic Party over the 1956 general election, 
Claude R. Brown, supervisor of registration, 
reported. 

The significance of the new Dade total is 
sure to dominate the final weeks of campaign 
planning by both Senator Sprssarp L, Hot 
LAND and his challenger, Claude Pepper. 

With such a concentration of voters here— 
and most of them Democrats—the two 
candidates are certain to double their efforts 
for the final big push in the Greater Miami 
area, 

Now Hotzianp and Pepper are campaigning 
in the smaller counties in hopes of bolstering 
their Dade vote. 

Brown said the new ail-time-high registra- 
tion here exceeds the 1956 record by more 
than 31,000. That was a presidential year 
when President Eisenhower was opposed by 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Registration books are now closed all over 
the State until after the November generdl 
elections. 

Despite reports that interest in the local 
political races has been lagging due to mid- 
summer heat and vacations, Brown 
14,623 new registrants had been recorded 
since July 1. 

Besides D@mocrats and Republicans, a 
persons registered either as inde 
for other parties’ such as Progressive & 
States Rights. Most of these were inde 
pendents, Brown said. 

Negro registration was up only slightly 
over 1956 with 1,737 new colored voters. 

HOW WE STAND 


Total voters, 360,973. 

White Democrats, 294,012; Negro Demo 
crats, 17,727; total Democrats, 311,739. 

White Republicans, 43,826; Negro Republl 
cans, 3,058; total Republicans, 46,84 
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Report to the Second Congressional 
District of South Dakota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I insert a résumé of legislation in 
this session of Congress which goes to 
my constituents in the Sécond Congres- 
sional District of South Dakota. The 
newsletter is as follows: 

At the close of each session during the 
past 8 years, I have made a report to the 
people of the Second Congressional District 
of South Dakota, summarizing the action of 
Congress in an attempt to give you a thumb- 
nail analysis of the way I have cast your 
vote for you in the Congress of the United 
States. 

During the sessions I send out a weekly re- 
port to all the newspapers; once a month I 
get out a newsletter; I have had a weekly 
radio broadcast; and during the recess, I 
hold meetings and maintained a travelling 
office in every county, in an effort to see and 
visit with as many people and groups as 
possible. _ 

In this report I want to emphasize that 
there are two sides to every issue coming 
before Congress. Some are based on politi- 
cal philosophies, some are based upon eco- 
nomic conditions, some upon area needs, 
and some upon group pressures. I hope it 
will always be possible for honest and sin- 
cere men and women to differ in their con- 
clusions on public questions. My purpose 
has been to carefully examine and weigh 
legislation, balancing the benefits to all, 
against the immediate benefit to the few. 
I have dodged no votes; my record is in 
the upper 5 percent of those answering roll 
calls; I have carefully explained my posi- 
tion; I have not been a rubber stamp; I 
owe no allegiance to anyone or any group 
except the 165,000 people in western South 
Dakota. It is those people to whom this 
report is addressed. 


BUSY SESSION 


This has been a hard session. Although it 
has enacted some productive legislation, it 
has been the most reckless, irresponsible, ex- 
pensive session in peace-time history. 
Founded upon sputnik hysteria, every 
spending bill was given a label of national 
defense or national recovery. I cast your 
vote against most of them because I believe 
our survival lies in remaining the most 
powerfully armed Nation in the world, and, 
as such, speaking softly but firmly from a 
position of strength and carrying this “big 
stick” to back it up. In addition, however, 
to me it is absolutely essential that we re- 
main strong economically, because the mili- 
tary strength of any nation is only so strong 
as the economy behind it. If we spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy, we have lost every- 
thing and when this happens, the free 
world goes down the drain with us. 


History has proven that more nations, 
down through the years, have been de- 
stroyed by inflation than by invading armies. 
Inflation will destroy more nations in the 
future than the most terrible bomb that can 
ever Se invented. High taxes, high govern- 
ment spe , and defici 
ma t financing create 

Lenin said, “You ean compel the democ- 
Tacies to themselves,” I have cast 
your vote against most of this spending be- 


-~ 
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cause national bankruptcy is accomplished 
through inflation. When the value of a na- 
tion’s money is gone, it is bankrupt. Yes, 
this has been a difficult session. 
AGRICULTURE—FARM BILL 


It has been almost impossible to get a 
satisfactory farm bill through this session. 
This is true bacause of the diversity of in- 
terest, pressure from the various regions of 
the Nation increase their income by increas- 
ing production of the various farm com- 
modities, and because the several farm or- 
ganizations are not in agreement upon any 
legislation. 

In addition to this overall problem is the 
situation we find in the House Agriculture 
Committee. That committee is composed of 
37 members, 22 of whom are Democrats and 
15 Republicans. Of the 22 Democrats, 14 
are from southern States; all Republican 
members are from northern States, 9 from 
the Middle West. 

Because of the committee composition, it 
is natural that emphasis is placed on legis- 
lation dealing with cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and peanuts, plus legislative loopholes per- 
mitting Northern crops to be grown on di- 
verted acres in the South. It was this situa- 
tion that created the “log jam” in the pres- 
ent session. A compromise was worked out 
affecting cottan, corn, and feed grains, plus 
an extension of the National Wool Act, Pub- 
lic Law 480, providing for foreign disposal, 
and the school lunch program. The feed 
grain section was not what we in the North 
would like to have had, but it was that or 
nothing, and on several occasions it looked 
like nothing. 


There is a philosophy that farm prices are - 


made in Washington. This may be true of 
legislatively controlled crops, but it is not 
true of production and income. Mother 
nature has smiled upon South Dakota and 
the Middle West, and while acres and prices 
may be reduced, farm income will probably 
be 25 percent higher than in 1957. Fears 
that were fanned for a recession have proven 
to be mostly a tempest in the teapot. 


INVESTMENTS IN FUTURE 


While increased spending without in- 
creased production is inflationary, spending 
which improves our natural resources and 
increases production, is not. Appropriations 
have been increased to improve our national 
parks and national monuments. Appropri- 
ations for the Interstate Highway System 
were boosted. South Dakota benefits mate- 
rially from this @ it puts our tourist attrac- 
tions. on the main thoroughfare of the 
Nation. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


The so-called labor reform bill was a sad 
disappointment to those of us who have 
been attempting to get reform in labor leg- 
islation. We were hopeful of getting legis- 
lation to insure honest elections in labor 
unio to protect welfare and trust funds, 
to eliminate secondary boycotts and sympa- 
thy strikes, and place the larger unions 
under antitrust and antimonopoly laws to 
protect the workingman. 

The labor leaders wrote the bill on the 
Senate floor. It came to the House where 
the Speaker held it 41 days before referring 
it to the Labor Committee for consideration. 
The committee then voted against holding 
any hearings. It came to the House floor 
under the “gag” of suspension of the rules, 
which prohibits any amendments and per- 
mits only 40 minutes of debate. A bill, 
virtually written by labor bosses, rammed 
through Congress without 1 hour of House 
committee hearings and under a procedure 
which limited debate to 5 seconds per Mem- 
ber, was killed by a vote of 190 for, to 198 
against. They received only 14 votes besides 
the 176 Members labor money elected. Pro- 
tective legislation will be written when the 
people demand it—that time must be soon. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Congress gave to the President the author- 
ity requested by him for reorganization of 
the Defense Department, putting the Secre- 
tary of Defense in direct command of the 
Armed Forces and giving him explicit au- 
thority to assign weapons to services as he 
sees fit and giving the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
direct operational authority. 

Without my vote, Congress passed a 4-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, per- 
mitting a 20-percent further tariff cut, and 
the mutual security authorization of about 
$34 billion. I am fearful of the further 
Slashing of protective tariff rates, and with 
about $8 billion already appropriated and 
unspent for mutual security, it hardly 
seemed wise to further increase “red ink” 
spending at this time. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Unemployment compensation’ was ex- 
tended for 16 weeks on a loan basis to States. 
By 6 votes we killed an all-things-to-all- 
people “dole” amendment costing $1.5 bil- 
lion to pay all unemployed, regardless of 
need. Set up a new agency to cope with 
problems of space.- Created a new star and 
a new State from the Territory of Alaska. 
Passed a $5.5 billion highway construction 
bill. A $524 million Federal civilian pay 
raise. One-cent increase in postage rates. 
A $1.5 billion rivers and harbors construc- 
tion authorization. Federal aid through 
grants and loans for college education, 
which a majority seemed to feel was better 
than reducing taxes, permitting parents to 
keep their money to educate their own 
children. Increase pay to military personnel 
as an inducement for capable people to re- 
main in the service. Provided relief to rail- 
roads through Government loans instead of 
getting at the source of the present problem, 
which is excessive Government regulation. 
Made permanent the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Increased the national debt in 
spite of my vote. I felt Congress should be 
brought to realize what their reckless spend- 
ing is doing, and apparently the only way 
to accomplish this is to return a few checks 
marked “insufficient funds.” Several other 
grant-in-aid laws were passed and other 
laws in which the Federal Government fur- 
ther usurps the power over the State and 
local governments. All economists predict 
that the Federal deficit will exceed $10 bil- 
lion by June 30, 1959. As I indicated at the 
outset, this has been the most expensive 
Congress in peacetime history. The voters 
of the Nation can do something about it this 
fall. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. BERry. 





Railroad Retirement Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that because of an objection, we cannot 
consider the railroad retirement bill. 
The deficit in this fund is $170 million, 
and I had hoped to vote for a bill to cure 
the situation of having this fund oper- 
ated on a deficiency basis. When repre- 
sentatives of the beneficiaries discussed 
this legislation with me after the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee held hearings, I told the union 
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leaders I was sympathetic to adjusting 
benefits but the most important respon- 
sibility I felt was to maintain the integ- 
rity of the fund. 

As I understand the railroad retire- 
ment legislation and its provisions as the 
Senate attached the bill as an amend- 
ment to the longshoremen’s bill, it in- 
creased benefits but at the same time re- 
stored the fund to an actuarially sound 
basis. I would think the House would 
have passed this retirement bill if it could 
have come to the floor. Certainly as I 
understand its provisions I would have 
voted for it and as I say I regret what 
happened. 





Plan To Destroy REA Exposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the following excerpts from the 
brief of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association point out the 
mistakes and dishonest omissions of let- 
ter No. B-134138 of the Comptroller 
General of the United States and point 
out how his decision would work toward 
the destruction of rural electrification. 
The REA program has been consistently 
mishandled and mistreated by the pres- 
ent administration, but this is the bold- 
est and most flagrant attack yet made 
on REA. It was certainly inspired by 
monopoly private utilities and is ob- 
viously part of the master plan to de- 
stroy the REA and RTA programs which 
I discuss elsewhere in the columns of this 
Appendix. One wonders if this is part 
of a gigantic payoff for campaign con- 
tributions and political assistance rend- 
ered. The excerpts follow: 

INTRODUCTION 

This brief is submitted with reference to 
the Comptroller General’s letter dated July 
21, 1958, to the Secretary of Agriculture, bear- 
ing No. B—-134138, in which it is held that a 
portion of the loan made by the Administra- 
tor of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion to the Central Iowa Power Cooperative, 
in the amount of $120,000, “‘for the construc- 
tion of the Lehigh Tap was not authorized 
and steps should be taken * * * to recover 
immediately * * * the amount advanced 
to construct the Lehigh Tap.” At a confer- 
ence held on July 30 with members of the 
Comptroller General’s staff it was made 
abundantly clear that the letter to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was completely in error 
and the conclusions reached completely un- 
justified. The staff has suggested that we 
submit in writing the arguments and facts 
which we presented to them, 

PART 1 

The Comptroller General’s holding that 
“it is clear from the above quoted state- 
ments that the purpose of the central sta- 
tion service limitation was to exclude loans 
for the paralleling of existing systems or 
creating competition with existing facili- 
ties by prohibiting the use of loan funds 
for construction of transmission lines and 
substations to furnish power to an area 
already served by private power companies 
when such companies are willing to provide 
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adequate central station service to persons 
within the area who are not tied to the 
power lines” is completely without basis 
and is erroneous from beginning to end. 

1. The unambiguous language of the 
Rural Electrification Act provides for loans 
to serve “persons in rural areas who are not 
receiving central station service,” and legis- 
lative history cannot be utilized to change 
the plain meaning of the statutory lan- 
guage. 

The language of the provisions of the 
Rural Electrification Act which the Comp- 
troller General has “interpreted” is com- 
pletely clear and unambiguous. The identi- 
cal language appears in both section 2 and 
section 4. Section 2 reads: 

“The administrator is authorized and 
empowered to make loans * * * for * * * 
the furnishing of electric energy to persons 
in rural areas who are not receiving central 
station service.” 

Section 4 reads: 

“The administrator is authorized and em- 
powered * * * to make loans * * * for the 
purpose of financing the construction and 
operation of generating plants, electric 
transmission and distribution lines or sys- 
tems for the furnishing of electric energy 
to persons in rural areas who are not receiv- 
ing central station service.” 

The Comptroller General’s letter admits 
that this language is clear and unambiguous. 
It states: 

“It may be that literally accepted the 
terminology of section 4 (and sec. 2) is 
sufficiently broad to authorize a loan for 
the purpose of furnishing central station 
electric service to a person not receiving 
such service, even though the service is 
available to such person and that the effect 
of the loan will be to create competition 
with an existing private utility.” 

This obviously correct observation by the 
Comptroller General is followed by the 
statement that: 

“However, in construing or considering the 
application of a statute it is permissible to 
look at its evident spirt and purpose as well 
as the strict letter of the law and the strict 
letter must yield to its evident spirit when 
this is necessary to give effect to the intent 
of the Congress.” 

It is true that even when an act is clear 
and unambiguous, courts will give effect to 
the evident spirit and purpose of legislation 
as that spirit and purpose can*be determined 
from the act itself. The courts will look 
beyond the act for spiritaand purpose only 
when the act itself, by the incompleteness or 
ambiguity of its language, indicates a need 
for so doing. No such need exists in the 
instant case, as is plainly demonstrated by 
the Comptroller General’s own admission. 

The law is clearly established to the effect 
that legislative history cannot be utilized 
to change the clear and unambiguous lan- 
guage of the statute. 

Sutherland, the foremost authority on 
statutory construction, states this well-set- 
tled principle of law as follows: 

“Where the intention of the legislature is 
so apparent from the face of the statute that 
there can be no question as to its meaning, 
there is no room for construction. 

“It is not allowable to interpret what has 
no need of interpretation. 

“There is no safer nor better settled canon 
of interpretation that when language is clear 
and unambiguous it must be held to mean 
what it plainly expresses.” Sutherland Stat- 
utory Construction (third ed.) section 4702. 


Thus, it is clearly arid definitely not per- 
missible to refer to legislative history for the 
“purpose of changing the plain. meaning of 
statutory language. The opinion is there- 
fore not only wrong in its interpretation of 
the legislative history, as we will later show, 
but under the established law the Comptrol- 





ler General did not even have the right in 
this instance to look beyond the language of 
the act itself. 

2. The legislative history of the Rural Elec. 
trification Act, though not pertinent, ig 
cisely the opposite of what the Comp 
General states it to be and substantiates the 
decision of the Administrator of REA in every 
respect. 

The Comptroller General’s opinion jg g 
most amazing document. Not only igs jt 
based upon the legislative history, whieh as 
shown above, is not pertinent, but it uses q 
legislative history that has been de 
specially for this case. The most important 
parts of that history, as set forth in the 
opinion, are the asterisks (omissions), which 
appear between carefully selected quotations 
taken out of context. When these asterisks 
are translated, when the omissions they 
resent are supplied, it is found that the effect 
of the legislative history is in fact the Oppo- 
site of what the opinion would have us be. 
lieve. 

On the basis of his version of the legisla. 
tive history, the Comptroller General pre- 
sumes to determine what Congress really in. 
tended the Rural Electrification Act to 
mean—and he reaches the startling conclu. 
sion that Congress did not mean what it s0 
clearly said. - 

Thus, we have this most unique situation: 
the Rural Electrification Act, by the opin- 
ion’s own admission, is clear and unam- 
biguous, and plainly authorizes loans to 
serve persons in rural areas who are not 
receiving central station service. There is, 
therefore, neither.need nor justification to 
refer to the legislative history. Yet it does 
refer to the legislative history and, in s0 
doing, carefully omits the controlling items, 
which when supplied show beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt that Congress intended 
exactly what it said in the statute. 

In substantiation of the foregoing asser- 
tions, consider the quotations from a collo- 
quy between Senators McNary and Norris, 
the author of the bill, which are set forth 
on page 6 of the Comptroller General's let- 
ter. The quotations purport to convey to 
the reader the real intent of the Senators 
as to the meaning of the statutory language. 
Asterisks are used to indicate the omission 
of apparently unimportant passages. Here 
is what is omitted. 

“Mr. McNary. I agree with that, but sup- 
posing that some central station by the 
construction of distribution lines and trans- 
mission lines could supply the energy needed 
in a given area, could the money be used 
for that purpose? 

“Mr. Norris. If I understand the Senator's 
question correctly, it is supposing some 
locality be now supplied from a central sta- 
tion, might it be possible for that central 
station to extend its lines further and would 
the governmental agency be prohibited from 
entering that territory? . If that is the ques 
tion, I think not.” (80 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 2751, pt 3.) 

Part of the discussion represented by the 
last asterisks appearing on page 6 of 
Comptroller General’s opinion covers the 


following statement by Senator Norris: 


“The fact is that if we provided in this 
bill that the rural electrification could no 
go into any territory that could be poten 
tially held to be within the transmission dis 
tance of an existing central power 
it would mean that we probably would con 
tinue the conditions which have 


the past. In many instances, if not in mos 


instances, the central power stations 
picked out the cream in a certain 
and have built lines and supplied a 


electricity.” (80 CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
p. 3.) 
* * * 2 ® 





August 25 


Thus, we find that in the various reports 
as well as in the discussions on the Boot 
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ere 
pa devoted to the competition question 


nstead the major attention of the Con- 
= was devoted to the affirmative task of 
eroviding a bill which would enable the 
Rural Electrification Administration to do a 
sound and complete job of bringing service 
“to persons in rural areas who are not re- 
ceiving central station service. 

It might be noted in passing that not 
only does the original legislative history 
support our position and destroy the posi- 
tion of the Comptroller General, but that 
subsequent legislative history does the 
same. There have been many attempts 
since the passage of the Rural Electrification 
Act in 1936 to amend that act so as to re- 
strict the lending powers of the Administra- 
tor. All of these attempts failed. In ad- 
dition, on a number of occasions commit- 
tees of the Congress have looked into the 
lending powers of the Administrator in con- 
nection with particular loans and in each 
instance his authority was reviewed and 
judged in the light of the REA enabling act 
and found to be sufficient. 

It is submitted, therefore, that, in a 
lengthy legislative history extending from 
the time of the introduction of the origirial 
bills to the present time, there is to be 
found nothing to support the position of the 
Comptroller General, but on the contrary, 
every part of the legislative history supports 
our position. 

3. In all cases, administrative practice is 
extremely persuasive. Where discretion is 
given to an agency, administrative interpre- 
tation becomes decisive. For 22 years, all 
REA Administrators have taken a position 
opposed to the Comptroller General’s hold- 
ing. 

Since there is no ambiguity in the en- 
abling statute in this case, there is neither 
reason nor right to look beyond the lan- 
guage of the statute. The opinion of the 
Comptroller General, however, after admit- 
ting that the language of the enabling act 
is clear, bases itself entirely upon matters 
outside the enabling act. The purpose of 
this part of our discussion is to demon- 
strate that if it were proper to look beyond 
the language of the statute in this case, it 
would be necessary also to consider the ad- 
ministrative practices which have been ap- 
plied. 

It is elementary law that where the terms 
of an enabling statute are ambiguous the 
interpretation of the agency itself must be 
given great weight. This is true not only 
with respect to determinations of fact, but 
also in connection with the interpretation 
of the enabling statute itself. The courts 
will not, even in such cases, substitute their 
ne for that of the administrative 

y. 
Quoting Sutherland again: ’ 

(Sec. 5105). “The practice and interpre- 
tive regulations by officers, administrative 
agencies, departmental heads and others of- 
ficially charged with the duty of adminis- 
tering and enforcing a statute will carry 
great weight in determining the operation 
of a statute.” (Sutherland Statutory Con- 
struction, sec. 5105, 3d edition.) 

: * * * * 
Pract let us consider the facts of our case 
the light of these decisions. 

; Every Administrator of REA has made 
cans to borrowers for the purpose of bring- 
ing central station electric service to persons 
~ Tural areas who were not receiving such 
pecan yh #2 though there were private 
ready, ae eae in the area which were 
serve such ’ ng and even anxious to 
fen Persons. There could not have 
be, any rural electrification program in the 
h a ane an not have succeeded as it 
the future eo not continue to exist in 
done 8. The e Administrators had not 
country ‘on unserved farmers of the 

ose plight led to the creation 


was 2 minimum amount of time and . 
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of the REA were not unserved because the 
private power companies were not in or near 
the areas where they lived. There were al- 
ways private power companies nearby, but 
the private power companies attached such 
‘onerous conditions to serving the unserved 
farmers of the country that the latter could 
not afford to take service from the private 
power companies. That is why REA was 
created—to provide funds for bringing serv- 
ice to those farmers and other unserved per- 
sons in rural areas. Under the test applied 
by the Comptroller Generali there would 
have been no purpose in creating the REA 
since the Administrator still would not have 
authority to lend money to serve those for 
whose benefit the act was passed. 

Over the years REA borrowers have been 
plagued by so-called “spite line construc- 
tion” by private power companies. When 
power companies learned of the formation 
of a cooperative to borrow money from the 
REA they would often build lines into the 
best parts of the cooperative area to skim 
the cream from that area and make impos- 
sible the organization of a cooperative to 
serve that area. In such case, whenever 
possible, the Administrators of REA always 
lent money to the cooperatives to construct 
systems to serve the still unserved persons 
in those areas. Yet the power companies 
were ready, able and willing to serve those 
unserved persons on their own terms. 

Without deviation or exception, whenever 
the loan was economically feasible REA has 
made it, provided only that its principal pur- 
pose was to bring service to unserved persons 
in rural areas—or to continue supplying 


their requirements—without regard to the_ 


existence or nonexistence of a private power 
company in the area. This has been the 
consistent interpretation of the Adminis- 
trator’s lending authority as interpreted by 
every Administrator of REA and by every 
lawyer who has had the responsibility of 
advising these Administrators on their lend- 
ing powers. In these circumstances, even 
if the enabling statute were ambiguous, 
every court in the land would uphold this 
consistent interpretation of 22 years dura- 
tion, The Comptroller General cannot do 
otherwise. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
the lending policies of the REA Adminis- 
trators have been subject to review every 
year in connection with the hearings on 
REA appropriations. Never has any com- 
mittee of Congress questioned the power of 
the Administrator to lend money in accord- 
ance with the plain dictates of the enabling 
statute and this approval of the lending 
policies by the Congress has been obtained 
with the full knowledge of the interested 
committees of what those practices have 
been, The private power companies have 
made certain that Congress knew of this 
particular practice by appearing before the 
congressional committees, time and time 
again over the entire 22 years, to contend 
for the position now adopted by the Comp- 
troller General. Congress by its actions 
over these 22 years clearly demonstrated 
that it intends that the Rural Electrification 
Act be.applied as written. The Comptroller 
General cannot ignore this history of con- 
sistent congressional approval. 

* * Ps * c 

4, Every lawyer who had had the official re- 
sponsibility of advising the Administrator on 
his legal powers has taken a position con- 
trary to the Comptroller General’s letter. 

The Comptroller General’s opinion quotes 
from an opinion of the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and claims that that 
opinion supports his position. Counsel, on 
the basis of personal knowledge, first wants 
to make this categorical statement—neither 
the quoted opinion, nor the opinion of any 
other attorney who had or has the responsi- 
bility of interpreting the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act or advising the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture or the Administrator of REA with 
respect to Rural Electrification Act has ever 
taken the position which the letter takes. 
On the contrary each of them has always held 
that the act authorizes the Administrator to 
lend money to provide electric service to any 
person in a rural area who is not receiving 
central station service, whether or not there 
was a private power company in the area 
which was ready, able, and willing to serve 
that person. 

The Solicitor’s opinion, which is quoted in 
the letter, clearly and plainly conceives of 
prohibited competition only as service to 
persons already served. The very portions 
of the opinion which are quoted show that. 
Thus, the quotation reads in part: “Where 
the effect of a proposed loan, regardless of 
its essential purpose, would be to substitute 
a competitive REA-financed service to per- 
sons already served, the loan may not be 
made.” This is the kind of competition 
which the Solicitor says cannot be financed 
by REA. No other interpretation of the 
Solicitor’s opinion is possible—and the opin- 
ion completely destroys the contention of the 
Comptroller General. 

5. Previous Comptroller Generals have 
agreed with our position and held the oppo- 
site from the holding in this Comptroller 
General’s letter. 

It is most significant that when ques- 
tioned with respect to the lending powers of 
the REA Administrator, previous Comptrol- 
ler Generals held exactly the opposite from 
the holding in this letter of the present 
Comptroller General. Thus, in a letter to 
the Honorable Malcolm C. Tarver, dated 
March i2, 1943 (B-32920) then Comptroller 
General Lindsay C. Warren says: 

“Of course, the question as to whether 
the basic purpose of a proposed loan in a 
particular case is to provide electric service 
to umserved persons in rural areas is a 
matter for determination administratively, 
rather than by this office, after a thorough 
consideration of the pertinent facts and 
circumstances in the case. And, while it 
is realized that the accomplishment of the 
essential statutory purpose of a loan of 
the type here involved which is presented to 
the Administrator for approval at this time 
would be delayed, in all probability, until 
after the cessation of the present emergency 
because of the shortage of critical materials 
required in connection with the erection of 
the facilities contemplated thereby, it would 
seem that, in view of the authority which 
the Congress has vested in the Administra- 
tor and in the absence of any statutory 
provision prohibiting the use of appropriated 
funds for the purpose of such a loan, the 
determination made by the Administrator 
with respect to the question as to the ap- 
proval of the loan must be regarded as a 
matter of policy and, therefore, not subject 
to review by this office. 

* ~ * * - 


The then Comptroller General in his letter 
to Mr. Tarver not only makes it clear that 
the basic purpose of the RE Act is to provide 
money for the bringing of electric service 
to unserved persons in rural areas, but that 
how and when this should be done is a 
matter for the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator—and if Congress wishes to limit that 
discretion it should do so by enacting legis- 
lation to that effect. 

* ~ * * ao 


6. The Department of Justice and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia disagree with the Comptroller 
General. 

The Department of Justice has had to 
take a position, in connection with litigation 
questioning the lending powers of the Ad- 
ministrator, on what those powers are. 

Thus, in a brief filed on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, in the case of 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. v. McKay 
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(115 F. Supp. 402 (1955)), the Department 
of Justice sets forth a concise and forceful 
statement of its position: 

“Plaintiffs argue that the RE Act forbids 
loans even for the purpose of serving the 
unserved, when central station service is 
‘available in the area,’ and that even dis- 
tribution lines may be financed by REA only 
when they are ‘necessary to make central 
station service fully available to the residents 
of the area.’ 

“(Plaintiff's brief, p.37). These arguments 
are in direct contradiction of the language 
of the RE Act, which explicitly provides that 
loans may be made ‘for the furnishing of 
electric energy to persons in rural areas who 
are not receiving central station service’. 
This distinction between ‘areas’ and ‘persons’ 
was made quite clear in the Senate debate 
before the act was passed.” 

* * = a ao 

Thus, it is clear that the Department of 
Justice agrees in every respect with the -po- 
sition we have taken and is diametrically 
opposed to the position now taken by the 
Comptroller General. 

om . a 2 7 

There never would have been a rural elec- 
trification program—and the program that 
now exists would serve no new consumers— 
if the Comptroller General’s position is 
accepted. 

The Comptroller General’s letter is reck- 
lessly destructive of the congressional pur- 
pose with respect to the REA program. 

It has already been established that there 
could have been no REA program if the law 
had been in accordance with the holding of 
the Comptroller General that loans cannot 
be made to serve unserved persons in rural 
areas where private power companies’ lines 
exist. 

The situation that exists today makes this 
fact even more apparent. It is doubtful if 
there is any “area” in which there are no 
facilities of a private power company. The 
Comptroller General’s position, if applied 
to today’s situation, would mean that the 
Administrator of REA could make no loans 
to serve any of the remaining unserved per- 
sons in rural areas unless the private power 
companies serving those areas refuse to serve 
those persons. That Congress does not in- 
tend, and will not permit, such wanton de- 
struction of the rural electrification pro- 
gram has been made thoroughly clear by 
the consistent praise it has bestowed upon 
that program, and by the appropriations it 
has made for loans by REA, year after year, 
and always with full knowledge of the lend- 
ing policies of the Administrator. 

To deprive any rural electric system serv- 
ing thinly populated areas of the right to 
serve the profitable new loads which develop 
in its service areas would sound the death 
knell financially for that system. The re- 
payment of all existing REA loans would 
be seriously jeopardized. Is this consistent 
with the Comptroller General’s grave re- 
sponsibility to protect the financial interests 
of the Government? 

In further illustration of how recklessly 
destructive of the rural electrification pro- 
gram this holding is, consider the direction 
in the letter that “steps should be taken 
* * * to recover immediately * * * the 
amount advanced * * *.” Passing over the 
interesting legal question of how this re- 
sult could be accomplished, it must be noted 
that if this holding is to be followed in 
the instant case, then it will also have to 
be followed in countless other cases of loans 
already made, and the Administrator would 
have to attempt to recover immediately 
hundreds of millions of dollars from hun- 
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dreds of REA borrowers. No more certain 
way of liquidating the rural electrification 
program could be developed. 


PART 2 


The decision of the Administrator that the 
consumer involved in the instant case was 
a person in a rural area not receiving central- 
station service is clearly correct—and this 
type of decision is committed to his sole 
discretion. 

. > * . * 

There could. not be a clearer illustration of 
what Mr. Justice Douglas meant when, in 
the Panama Canal Co. case, supra, he said: 
“We then must infer that the decision to 
act or not to act is left to the expertise of 
the agency burdened with the responsibility 
for decision.” 

Further in this connection, we have the 
previously noted legislative history revealing 
the intent of Congress that there be the 
broadest delegation of authority to the Ad- 
ministrator—and the recognition of that fact 
in previous Comptroller General opinions. 
It would be most helpful to read again, at 
this point, the following language from the 
Comptroller General’s letter to Congressman 
Tarver, supra: 

“Of course, the question as to whether 
the basic purpose of a proposed loan in a 
particular case is to provide electric service 
to unserved persons in rural areas is a mat- 
ter for determination administratively, 
rather than by this office, after the thorough 
consideration of the pertinent facts and cir- 
cumstances in the case it would seem 
that, in view of the authority which the 
Congress has vested in the Administrator and 
in the absence of any statutory provision pro- 
hibiting the use of appropriated funds for 
the purpose of such a loan, the determination 
made by the Administrator with respect to 
the question as to the approval of the loan 
must be regarded as a matter of policy and, 
therefore, not subject to review by this 
office.” 

Therefore, it must be concluded: (1) that 
the Administrator had the authority to make 
the loan in question; and (2) that this de- 
cision by the Administrator was his alone to 
make and is not in any way subject to the 
Comptroller General’s review or approval. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, on behalf of its almost 950 mem- 
bers, nearly all of whom are REA borrowers, 
or associations of borrowers, and who serve 
almost 4,000,000 consumers (nearly 15,000,000 
people), urges upon the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the immediate and complete recission 
of his letter in order to avoid the complete 
destruction of the rural _ electrification 
program. 

To characterize the effect of the letter as 
the_complete destruction of the rural electri- 
fication program is not to indulge in over- 
statement. Under the rule laid down in the 
letter, REA would be forced to take steps to 
recover most of the loan funds which have 
been advanced to borrowers to date. Very 
very few loans have been made which would 
not run afoul of the strange principle enun- 
ciated by the Comptroller General. With 
very few exceptions the borrowers would be 
forced into insolvency. Very few of the re- 
maining almost half-million unserved farms 
would ever be reached. No generating loans 
would be made. In short, the power com- 
panies would have at last succeeded in their 
continuous efforts over the past 22 years 
which so far have been unsuccessful. There 
would be a return to the days before the 
rural electrification program began in 1935. 
Many who have received electric service un- 
der this program would lose it. 


y 





| August 25 
Importance of Air Conditioning qq’ 
Refrigeration to Modern Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I wish to in. 
sert in the Recorp the following remarks 
regarding the importance of air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration to modern liy. 
ing in America: 

I wonder how many of us are aware 
of the tremendously important part 
played by mechanical refrigeration in 
what we call our American way of life, . 

I confess that until recently I had ae- 
cepted it as a matter of course—we have 
household refrigerators in our homes 
some of us have air conditioning in our 
homes, and our offices here on the Hill 
are air-conditioned, as are some of the 
buildings of the executive department 
in downtown Washington. Most of us 
buy our fresh produce and some pre- 
pared foods in markets and grocery 
stores where they are held in refriger- 
ated cases up to the time that we pick 
them up to put them-in our shopping 
baskets; and all of us buy some of the 
frozen foods that are offered by these 
stores. 

But this is the extent of our day-to- 
day contract with the many types of 
equipment that have been developed to 
utilize what the industry calls the re- 
frigeration cycle, an application of the 
principle of physics which says that 4 
liquid, upon evaporation, absorbs heat. 

Recently, however, I received a copy of 
a brochure entitled Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration; Essential to Our Nation's 
Health, Productivity, Defense, and upon 
looking it over carefully I find that 
many, if not most, of the things we ac- 
cept today as normal living are pr. 
duced, processed, shipped or otherwise 
affected by either air conditioning oF 
refrigeration, and I was interested 
learn that products of the air condition- 
ing and refrigeration industry in ow 
country affect even our national defense. 

I would like to quote, briefiy, from the 
foreword to the booklet, which gives 4 
summary of its contents: 

The years through which we are living 
have been called by many names—the ag 
of automation, the atomic era, the age # 
flight * * * and many others. 

Wonder drugs, jet Seceomtasati, manmade 
satellites, electronic brains, marvelous 
tics that can be made into a wide range of 


. products—from a lady’s most sheer and 


cate garments to massive castings that ae 
automobile bodies—all these are a part 
our age; it could be termed the sy ecific et 
of any one of them, ‘and it has been. i 
And yet none of these developments would 
have been possible without the modern mi 
acle of mechanical refrigeration 
spring, air conditioning. a 
ver industries in Teterice have @ more 
vital role in the protection of our Nawo 
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and well-being than the air-condi- 
— and refrigeration industry—and few 
affect the lives of so many Americans. 

Our great progress in electronics, in optics, 
in nuclear power, in close-tolerance precision 
production, in aircraft and missile produc- 
tion and control, and many other industries 
and arts upon which our national welfare 
depends—in peace and in maintaining a 
ready defense—would be impossible without 
controlled conditions of climate in the spaces 
where these products are developed, tested, 


manufactured, and operated. 

More than three-fifths of the food we eat is 
dependent upon refrigeration for reaching 
our tables in a healthful and palatable state. 
Refrigeration not only follows our food sup- 
ply from the producers through all phases of 
transportation, storage, and distribution; it 
is essential to the production of the phar- 
maceuticals and biological products which 
maintain our Nation’s health, 


The publication was issued by the Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute, 
which is the trade association of the in- 
dustry producing the equipment that 
makes all these things possible. The 
booklet does not advertise the products 
of any manufacturer, but points out that 
there are some 600 plants and factories 
in all parts of the Nation producing 
either the parts or the end products of 
the industry, which accounts for the di- 
rect employment of more than a half- 
million people, and which produced 
equipment valued at more than $600 mil- 
lion at the factory in 1957. 

Iam happy to have received the book- 
let from the institute, and to have taken 
the time to read it. It was most interest- 
ing and educational; it made me aware of 
the dependence our Nation has come to 
have on the refrigeration cycle. 





Retirement of Joseph P. O’Hara 
SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time I yield the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Morano]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have become a Member of Congress I 
have known Jor O’Hara. I have great 
respect and admiration and love for 
him. The high praise that has been 
heaped upon him by his colleagues here, 
not only from the State of Minnesota 
but other Members of the House, is fully. 
merited, fully deserved. In addition to 

Knowing Joz O’Hara as a legislator I 
have come to know the O’Haras socially. 
His lovely wife and Mrs. Morano have be- 
come fast friends. So we both are going 
> miss them both. But as a Member 
i oe from the great and beauti- 
vt ute of Connecticut, I hereby ex- 
7 nd an invitation to Mrs. O’Hara and 
OE - .. a Connecticut and spend 

e us. Mrs. 

me in — invitation. oe 
€ meantime, our prayers go with 

: Sena good health and happiness and 
a “deserved retirement in Minne- 
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Borrowing Authority of the Defense 
Production Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
August 10, 1958, there was pubklished in 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune an article 
entitled “Senate ‘Watchdogs’ Scent a 
Billion in Bill That’s Just for ‘Peanuts.’ ”’ 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in.the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of August 
10, 1958} 
SENATE “WATCHDOGS” SCENT A BILLION IN BILL 


Tuat’s Just ror “PEANUTS’’—VERY LITTLE - 


Gets Past WILLIAMS AND LAUSCHE 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WasHINGTON, August 9.—The bill before 
the Senate was “peanuts”—to use the cynical 
expression of one statesman—involving a 
mere $300 million. It was slated for swift 
and decorous passage. 

Then, Senators JOHN J. WILLIAMS, Repub- 
lican, of Delaware, and FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Democrat, of Ohio, began asking annoying 
questions. They poked so many holes in the 
measure (incidentally revealing that its even- 
tual taxpayer cost might be more than a 
billion dollars) that its discomfited sponsors 
withdrew it from consideration, 


PICKS UP A BLOCKER 


Little public notice was given this incident 
last Monday, but this first functioning of a 
new bipartisan team on the Senate floor dis- 
turbed Capitol Hill and bureaucratic circles. 

The small and soft-voiced WILLIAMS, cele- 
brated for his one-man investigations which 
have exposed Government frauds; was no 
longer carrying the ball alone. He had ac- 
quired a blocking back from the other side of 
the aisle. The broad shouldered LAUSCHE 
crashed the line, opening wide holes through 
which WILLIAMs loped easily. 

The potential power of this combination 
was eyed uneasily by Senate leaders who 
have set records at this session for hasty 
legislation. Neither Wrm.iams nor LAUSCHE 
is susceptible to the cloakroom blandish- 
ments which create prearranged votes and 
limited debate. 

In downtown Federal agencies, apprehen- 
sion approached the panic stage. 


WOULD :HIKE BORROWING 


When first submitted for consideration, the 
bill had seemed innocuous enough. It was 
described by Senator JosePH S. CLarK, Dem- 
ocrat of Pennsylvania, as providing an in- 
crease in borrowing authority for the De- 
fense Production Administration. 

This would be accomplished by writing off 
losses, estimated at $300 million, sustained 
by the agency under contracts for the pur- 
chase of strategic materials negotiated dur- 
ing the Korean war. 

Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ,.Democrat of New 
Mexico, noting that only a few Senators were 
present, said he didn’t like bills to be passed 
this way and demanded a quorum call. 
Eighty Senators trooped to the Chamber and 
answered to their names. Then most of them 
departed. 

SPONSOR EXPLAINS BILL 

Crakk told the few remaining that the 
cancellation of $300 million in indebtedness 
would not increase the expenses of the 
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Government. He reminded Republicans 
that the administration had urgently re- 
quested passage. It was.just a bookkeeping 
transaction, he said. 

The Presiding Officer ordered engrossment 
and third reading of the bill, a parliamentary 
maneuver shutting off amendments which 
usually is followed by passage of the bill. 

At this point, WILLIAMs and LAUSCHE drew 
near to CLaRK and began their questioning. 

WiuuiaMs asked for an itemized list of the 
losses incurred by the agency which it was 
proposed to write off. 

“I want to know where this 300 million 
went,” he said. “I see nothing in this bill 
which sets a limit at 300 millions. Can it 
be written off if the amount is a billion?” 


COULD BE LARGER 


CuiarK said. the 300 million figure was ar 
estimate. It could be larger, he conceded. 

“The American taxpayer will have to pay 
the 300 millions,” noted WILLIAMs. 

LAUSCHE produced a report on borrowing 
activities of the agency which stated that it 
had conducted “programs involving 88 bil- 
lion and probable net costs to the govern- 
ment estimated at $1,019,273,000.” 

“Net cost of more than 1 billion means net 
loss, I presume?” he asked and received a 
reluctant affirmative. 

“So we can expect another write off of 700 
millions plus this 300 millions.” LaAUSCHE re- 
marked. “We can anticipate a loss of a 
billion.” 

LATER RAISES QUESTION 


“That is correct,” said CiarK, “but in a 
time of great danger the agency must be 
able to enter into new contracts.” 

“When I first came to the Senate in Janu- 
ary, 1957,” said LAUSCHE, “not knowing what 
was being discussed and with things moving 
hastily, I voted for a bill to purchase more 
tungsten, later discovering there was some 
question about the need for stockpiling it. I 
now find that, in the case of tungsten alone, 
we can expect a loss of 217 millions.” 

The questioning continued. WILLIAMS 
and LAUSCHE alternated. There was a hur- 
ried huddle among sponsors of the legisla- 
tion. Senator Homer E. CaPeHarT, Republi- 
can of Indiana suggested that the measure be 
laid aside temporarily so “we can get our 
records together and give the Senate a little 
more intelligent information than we can 
give today.” 

The bill was laid aside and the Senate went 
on to transact other business. At week’s 
end, the Senate was still waiting for the 
“more intelligent information.” 





The Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to join with the many other Members 
of Congress in paying tribute to one of 
the most able men in the Congress who 
is retiring from this body, the Honor- 
able CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. 

Few men have proven themselves more 
capable in the consideration and enact- 
ment of legislation than has our col- 
league during the past 32 years of his 
service. 

An able lawyer by profession, he has 
rendered invaluable service in helping to 
form legislation, and has rendered out- 
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standing service as a member of various 
investigating committees of the Con- 
gress. 

He was an intelligent stabilizing in- 
fluence, so much needed, as a member 
of the Committee on Legislative Over- 
sight, in the Federal Communications 
Commission investigation, and also in 
the Goldfine case. . 

At the end of 32 years of service, he 
has decided to voluntarily retire. He 
will be remembered as a genial, Christian 
gentleman, and will take with him the 
hope of all of the Members that he will 
have many years in which to enjoy his 
retirement. 





Production of Turkeys in the State of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
excellent article on the production of 
turkeys and on turkeys as a high-protein 
and nutritious food appeared in the 
Pendleton East-Oregonian of August 8. 
Author of the article is Charlie Kendall. 

I am asking unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Appendix 
of the Record because it certainly per- 
tains to S. 3850, of which I am a cospon- 
sor. This is the bill to encourage a self- 
help program among the country’s 
turkey growers, by which they seek to 
control production and to maintain a 
stable price fer their famous product. 

Mr. Kendall's article tells of the turkey 
industry and its operations in our State, 
where it has declined in recent years 
because of the high cost of feed and 
transportation. We hope for a revival 
in the near future, and we believe S. 3850 
would hasten that restoration. 

There being no. objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,’ 


as follows: 
How Do Yov Like Your TuRKEy? 
(By Charlie Kendall) 


HERMISTON.—Turkey by the half and the 
quarter is locally being offered the housewife 
as an added inducement to buy this summer- 
time meat, according to the Umatilla County 
promotion committee of the Oregon Turkey 
Improvement Association. 

Members have manned booths and stands 
in Hermiston and Pendleton grocery stores 
and passed out information leaflets and 
samples of roasted and barbecued Umatilla 
County turkey during the marketing days 
prior to the last two weekends. 

The attention these people have drawn 
to turkey as the best summertime meat buy 
has increased the sale in both cities, market- 
men report. It has helped move a portion of 
the early crop off the market and this has in 
turn helped turkeygrowers get a better price 
this year. 

In fact they are getting 6 cents a pound 
more than they got last year. This means 
the growers are a little further out of danger 
of loss and closer to making a respectable 
profit. Growers say the market was rough 
last year. 

A statewide midsummer turkey promo- 
tion called Summertime is Turkey Time was 
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launched July 24 by the association. It con- 
tinues until: August 21. Chairman of the 
Umatilla County promotion committee is 
Mrs. Stuart Rankin, Hermiston. Publicity is 
being handled by Tom Courtwright, Pendle- 
ton Grain Growers, chairman of the associa- 
tion committee is Joe Baggett, Hermiston. 

The high protein content of turkey and 
its freedom from fat have been the chief 
selling points. This year the accent has 
been on the convenient sizes in which the 
housewife may buy turkey and the low-low 
price. 

The association is using all media of ad- 
vertising, many of which are unique: county 
farm and home agents, newspapers, TV, and 
radio stations, servicemen, bankers, and re- 
tail merchants. 

A turkey is being presented to Gov. Robert 
D. Holmes. A turkey day has been declared 
at the Beavers’ baseball park in Portland 
anc at other parks. Special news stories 
and broadcasts give the latest information 
on one of Oregon’s promising industries. 

Competition with Utah and California 
growers now has replaced the former com- 
petition with the Midwest growers. 

The balance has been weighted in recent 
years in favor of Oregon. According to the 
Rural Affairs Planning Committee’s study, 
growers, processors, storage managers, and 
market men must work together as a single 
integrated industry in order to keep Oregon 
competitive with growers in neighboring 
States. The Committee in a January 1958 
recommendation “outlined that turkey 
growers should keep their overhead down, 
their investments low, adopt mechanization 
which will lower their cost of production, 
range their birds only on clean, sanitary, and 
well-drained soil, be alert for disease situa- 
tions, utilize locust shade trees, artificial 
shades, and strip plantings of sun flower 
and corn during the summertime. It was 
pointed out that two broods more effectively 
utilize investments, labor, and marketing 
facilities.” } 

Climate, soil, and abundant cheap land 
in addition to an abundance of low-cost feed 
(locally raised and processed) work to help 
the grower in this part of Oregon, accord- 
ing to Bill Bierman, county extension agent. 
He states, “To compete and make money, 
the Umatilla turkey business must: 1. Keep 
production costs lower than our competi- 
tors. 2. Continue to produce the highest 
quality bird possible. 3. Strive for greater 
efficiency in processing and marketing.” 

Last week’s local retail prices show turkey 
is inexpensive as meat prices go: Whole 
bird 39 cents a pound, 7- to 8-pound roasts 
(quarters) $3.29; smaller halves 41 cents a 
pound, and quarters 43 cents a pound. 

The quality of birds from this area has 
definitely been established. At the Pacific 


Coast Turkey exhibit in McMinnville last 


fall Federated Livestock was awarded first 
place on a live hen and second on a live tom; 
while Joe Baggett placed 4 out of 5 birds he 
entered in the same show. Other years sim- 
ilar top honors have been won by Umatilla 
County turkey growers. 

The two-brood practice has enabled grow- 
ers to utilize their facilities throughout a 
longer part of the year. The first brood is 
started in March and finished out in mid- 
summer. The second brood is started in 
July and finished out around Thanksgiving 
time. It is the midsummer birds that have 
given growers their major concern. Unless 
they are sold before the traditional holiday 
turkey-buying season they go into frozen 
storage and cause an oversupply which de- 
presses the market then and perhaps for the 
whole year. ei ptt ala 

Persuading housewives to serve turkey in 
the off season means the sale of turkey is 
steadier throughout the year, the associa- 
tion reports. This stabilizes prices and gives 
growers an even chance to come out on their 
venture. The association has promoted 
turkey as the right food for Easter as well 
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as midsummer. Now that the fy 
desire for a small turkey roast ang for 
selected pan-ready cuts like breasts, wings, 
drumsticks, and thighs is being satisfied by 
processors, the growers see a brighter future. 

Turkey growing has gone modern along 
with all other phases of livestock and poul. 
try raising. The balanced-ration pellet with 
antibiotics and vitamins added is the ac. 
cepted feed today. The Pendleton Grain 
Growers’ Hermiston mill is the pri 
producer of it in the area. The use of 
in the pellet mix last year opened up new 
prospects for profit by reducing the cost, 

Science has been applied to flock han. 
dling, too. The striking hook has been re. 
moved from the upper bill of the 
to prevent the birds from breaking the skin 
on each other when working over the 
feathers. Spots where the skin has been 
broken turn an unpleasant blue and make 
the bird unmarketable though it does not 
impair the food value of the meat. Danger 
of infection is another reason for debeak- 
ing, and also for desnooding. The toms 
are proud and intolerant of each other and 
their favorite place to strike is the 
that red icicle of skin that hangs down be. 
side the beak from the forehead. Toms like 
to grab this and tear and rip until the skin 
is broken or they get it off. Erysipelas, 4 
deadly skin disease, ,will then set in. Don 
DeMoss, Columbia district grower, says 
penicillin is a sure cure, though the need 
to use it is always avoided by desnooding, 

Growers still have to keep an eye open 
for predators in and around their flocks, 
Skunks ‘and raccoons like nothing better 
than turkey poults and coyotes have & way 
of taking a good bird now and then; 
Dimmon Burns, Cold Springs district grower, 
says he was bothered a lot by predators 
when he ranched on the south fork of Me 
Kay Creek. In fact the only way he eould 
keep them out of his flocks was to get 4 
pair of black and tan trail hounds and leave 
them with the birds at night. : 

The birds became accustomed to the 
hounds, but they would create a commo- 
tion when any other four legged creature 
ventured near. Also the hounds would tend 
to keep predators off by merely being there. 
In the fall he would do a little coon hunt- 
ing with the hounds and thin the animals’ 
numbers down by a few dozen. Even in his 
new location near Cold Springs Reservoir 
he says he gets his share of coons in the 
fall. 

Shade trees have been put to good use in’ 
this area. In fact during the July hot spell 
when the Willamette Valley growers were Te 
porting losses due to heat, local growers 
suffered no appreciable losses. The heat did 
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cut down the success of the July hatch — lik 
however, by some 25 percerit, according bj 
Don Cook, manager of the PGG mill hee m 
The hot dry air seemed to reduce the mois- st 
ture content of the eggs and prevent hatel- 
ing. In spite of the hatch loss about 11000 

broad breasted bronze are being re in the we 
area. This figure represents a a ‘ 
increase over the number raised here last th 





year. ae 

Mechanization is being carried out M ~ 
Perry Brothers’ killing plant in 
They even seal their oven-ready whole bi 





















red, white and blue label that identifies t 
as being “Umatilla Brand.” Included on # 
label is data on the type of bird 
hen or tom, and the weight. The Pp 
start processing on the 11th. er 
The following 11 growers account! 
county’s turkey industry. They 
Brothers, Roy Penney, Don DeMoss, § 
Rankin, Joe Baggett, Ed Benthis, Ratp® 
pleton; Harry Keller, Federated Li¥ 
Walt Maffei and Dimmon Burns. 
carry out one or more or the functid 
industry. Some raise toms for the 
predominately while others raise %& 
and hens, They retain part of t 
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eders each year and either sell fertile 
at hatcheries or do their own hatching. 
Only Perry Brothers do their own processing. 
Their plant nee capacity of 1,200 toms or 

ens per day. 
ee a United States Department of 
Agriculture inspectors will be in every plant 
in the country and they will guarantee qual- 
ity to the consumer. Growers look forward 
to this change as an aid in marketing for it 
will be impossible for substandard birds to 
reach the market and damage the name of 
turkey as a food. It will protect the con- 
sumer and encourage the use of more turkey. 





The Late Honorable William E. McVey 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I can only 
say “Amen” to all that has been said 
about our beloved departed colleague, 
Dr. WILLIAM McVEY. I want to add only 


one observation on the life of the man \ 


that came to me during a visit to his 
hometown, Harvey, IIL, a year or so ago. 
I went to speak to a convention of 
teachers. After the meeting, I said to 
one of them, “Does not/ BILL McVEY, your 
Congressman, come from Harvey, Ill.?’’ 
And the face of the man to whom I was 
talking lit up as he said, “Dr. McVey, of 
course—I never thought of that. Of 
course, you know him. - Let me show 
you what he has done for our schools.” 
He took me around in his car to show 
me the fine high school, I think they 
call it Thornton Township High School. 
The people who know a man best are 
those who work with him and the per- 
sons with extravagant praise for, Dr. 
McVey are the teachers who have 
worked with him most closely in his 
hometown. I have never seen a com- 
munity more devoted to a single indi- 
vidual, with greater respect, admiration, 
and affection for him than the people 
of that relatively small community have 
for this distinguished gentleman. 

Then this teacher said, “Would you 
like to see his home?” So he drove me 
by his home, one of many comfortable, 
middle class homes on a quiet, shady 
Street. 

Then he said we ought to go by the 
YMCA, because Dr, McVey had been the 
mainspring in raising funds to build 
their beautiful new YMCA, 

Then he said, “We,can make one more 
Side trip and see the hospital.” So we 
went by the hospital, a splendid build- 
ing which had been’ built by a group 
of public-spirited citizens under the 
leadership of Dr, McVey. 
wee nes -_ “Blessed are the 

, for they inherit the earth.” 
Why? Because eg 


men and he received the full respect 
and devotion of 
as he did here. ‘us Sssocintes there 
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I never knew a man who more com- 
pletely had the devotion of the com- 
munity in which he had spent his life. 
Witi1am McVey has received all the re- 
spect, praise, and admiration anyone 
could wish for except the final “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant” 
from his Maker. We know full well he 
now has that, too. , 





Requests Firing of Comptroller General 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today written the follow- 
ing letter to President Eisenhower ask- 
ing him to fire the Comptroller General 
of the United States, Mr. Joseph Camp- 
bell for the dishonesty in his letter No. 
B-134138. ‘This letter was intended to 
contribute to the destruction of the rural 
electrification and rural telephone pro- 
grams. The letter: 

AvucustT 23, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

. Dear Mr. PresipentT: I have thoroughly 
studied Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell’s ruling of July 21, 1958 in letter No. 
B-134138, reversing more than 20 years of 
policy as enunciated by the Congress and 
carried out by adniinistrations of both 
parties. 

It is evident that not only is the position 
of the Comptroller General in error, but he 
has endeavored to buttress his faulty posi- 
tion by rewriting the legislative history of 
REA legislation. This is grossly dishonest, 
and I am sure you will not condone dis- 
honesty in your appointees. 

Accordingly, I suggest that the proper 
course of action is for you to remove Mr. 
Campbell from the position of Comptroller 
General, and appoint in his place someone 
who will perform the duties of that office 
with fairness and integrity. 

Sincerely yours, 
LERoyY ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


At another point in this Appendix I am 
having printed pertinent excerpts from 
a brief by the NRECA which points out 
the fallacies and dishonest omissions of 
the Comptroller General’s letter. In still 


‘another extension today I am calling the 


attention of the Congress to the now ap- 
parent master plan of this administra- 
tion for the destruction of REA and 
RTA. The following editorial by NRECA 
manager Clyde Ellis makes clear how 
the action of the’ Comptroller General 
fits into this master plan: 
AnD THEY ALL WENT DowN AGAIN 
(By Clyde T. Ellis) 

REA has been delivered a knockout punch 

by the Comptroller General of the United 


States. Reversing 22 years of pre@edent, he 
has issued a ruling to the effect that loans 
cannot be made to rural electric systems to 


- Serve anyone whom others say they will serve, 


whether such persons are presently being 
served or not, 
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The Comptroller’s ruling was issued in a 
nine-page letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. It was scheduled for release to the 
press July 28. Before it got there, we re- 
ceived a copy of it and the war was on. 

In this column last month, we outlined 
the master plan to destroy REA. This plan 
entails destruction of the rural electrifica- 
tion, rural telephone, and Federal wholesale 
power programs. It is a master plan de- 
signed and sponsored by masterminds of the 
financial world who, through their use of 
people’s savings in insurance companies, 
trust-companies, and banks, also control and 
manipulate the power trust monopoly. They 
use public officials wherever they can, 
Among others, they use the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and former Atomic Energy Commissioner, 
Joseph Campbell, and they are also using 
President Eisenhower, Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, to put over the master plan. 
The use them whether these officials are 
aware of it or not. 

Just as Secretary Benson’s secret order 
usurping the REA Administrator’s authority 
to make loans by transferring this authority 
to his office demoted REA and the Admin- 
trator and all of its employees, the Comp- 
troller General’s ruling demotes Secretary 
Benson, the REA Administrator, and all 
REA employees still further by usurping and 
restricting their authorities and responsi- 
bilities. 


POWERS OF CONGRESS ALSO USURPED 


The Comptroller General, a creature of the 
Congress appointed by the President, has also 


“usurped the declared will and intent of the 


Congress. The Congress clearly and implic- 
itly stated in the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936: 

I would further emphasize that we must 
always keep in mind that the primary func- 
tion of law is the resolution of differences 
and settlement of disputes, actual or antic- 
ipated, between human ‘beings. Until we 
know what these differences or disputes will 
be and how and between whom they may 
arise, we are in an Alice-in-Wonderland 
world. Efforts to declare or establish detailed 
rules at his time can be at best only fumbling 
in the dark and at the worst prove actual im- 
pediments to the rational development of 
outer space. Before seeking adequate solu- 
tions we must know the nature of the tech- 
nical problems we are facing, the human con- 
flicts that are to be resolved, and the environ- 
ment in which solutions will operate. As we 
come to know these things, we can then pro- 
ceed step by step on the pragmatic basis of 
actual experience to build an enduring and 
effective structure of rules and principles 
which will adequately reflect real interests 
and sensible solutions. 

Before turning to specific issues, let me 
make several general observations. 

The basic pattern of our existing foreign 
policy with respect to space is no different 
from that which we have with respect to 
international relations here on the earth. 
In conformity with our undertakings under 
article I of the United Nations Charter, it 
is our purpose to insure that— in space as 
on the earth—internationai peace and secur- 
ity are maintained and that international 
disputes -or ‘situations which might lead to 
a breach of the peace are adjusted or settled 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law. 

We are in favor of international coopera- 
tion in solving international problems. At 
the’ same time, we are dedicated to the 
maintenance of the legitimate national in- 
terests of the United States and we hold 
firm to our inherent right of individual and 
collective self-defense against armed attack, 
which is fully recognized under article 51 
of the United Nations Charter. 
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The most immediate problem in the field 
of space foreign policy is how to insure that 
outer space is used for peaceful purposes 
only. 

en are doubtless well aware that the 
United States Government has already taken 
an initiative in this field. The United States 
recognized the importance of determining 
now what steps can be taken to assure that 
missiles and other outer-space vehicles, al- 
ready in the development stage, will , be 
utilized solely for peaceful purposes. 

This recognition stemmed from the fact 
that today these military space instruments 
are in the early stages of development. 

“In the event such action will not be un- 
dertaken and you so advise, we will be re- 
quired to report the matter to the Congress.” 


THE ODD CIRCUMSTANCES 


Traditionally, the Comptroller General has 
stepped in only when called upon to do so by 
some agency of the Government—either 
Congress or the executive branch. He does 
not tell us who called upon him this time, 
but it seems clear from the sweeping impli- 
cation of his ruling that it is made at the 
behest of a power company operating in the 
area and the masterminds of the master 
plan. Whether these masterminds contacted 
the Comptroller General directly, or through 
Sherman Adams, is not known and is unim- 
portant. What is important is that a large 
segment of those affected by the ruling 
haven't had a chance to speak. 


Is THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL UNTOUCHABLE? 


He has been so considered traditionally. 
This has been based on the supposition that 
he is not subject to being influenced from 
the outside, or by the executive branch, or 
by Congress. However, he abandons this 
position by basing his judgments on influ- 
ence and not the law and attempts to usurp 
the powers of both the executive branch and 
the Congress. It is obviously time for the 
executive branch, Congress, and us to wake 
up and do something about this. The infiu- 
ences behind the Comptroller General’s rul- 
ing and his connection with them should be 
investigated immediately. If they turn out 
to be what they appear to be, the Comp- 
troller General, in the opinion of this writer, 
should be removed from office at once. This 
knockout blow to REA has to be parried. If 
not, the rural electrification program may 
take the count of 10. 





Tribute to George Garrett, Former 
United States Ambassador to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Distinguished Service,” regard- 
ing Hon. George Garrett, former Am- 
bassador of the United States to Ire- 
land, and a distinguished public servant 
and citizen of Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

The selection of George A. Garrett as re- 
cipient of the Federal City Council’s first 
distinguished service citation comes on a 
felicitous occasion—none other than Mr. 
Garrett’s 70th birthday. 
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There is no need to review in detail the 
contributions to a better life in this com- 
munity which have brought Mr. Garrett, this 
recognition. To mention but a few, he\has 
been president of the council since its for- 
mation in 1954. He has played a leading role 
in the southwest redevelopment project. 
He participated actively in the recommended 
creation of a metropolitan authority to deal 
with area problems. He has served as presi- 
dent of Emergency Hospital, as vice president 
and director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra and in key positions with the 
American Red Cross. With all of this, he is 
a good friend and a congenial companion. 
We would like to express our hearty endorse- 
ment of the council’s choice for its first dis- 
tinguished service award. 





The Control of Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am of- 
fering for the Recorp the speech of my 
good friend and fellow attorney, Loftus 
Becker of the Department of State, as 
follows: 

THE CONTROL OF SPACE 


(Address by Hon. Loftus E, Becker, legal ad- 
viser, Department of State, as part of a 
panel discussion conducted under the joint 
sponsorship of the section on international 
and comparative law, the section of real 
property, probate, and trust law, and the 
standing committee on aeronautical law 
of the American Bar Association, on Scien- 
tific and Legal Problems of Space Travel, 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles; Calif., 
August 26, 1958) 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege to 
be invited to participate in today’s discus- 
sion. If our profession has one basic belief, 
it is a firm conviction in the value of con- 
troversy and ,debate in developing sensible 
answers to complicated questions. It is dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the usefulness of op- 
portunities such as this to exchange ideas 
and test our views in public discussion. 
Those of us who have the responsibility for 
advising the Government in these matters 
are particularly grateful for this occasion to 
draw upon the wisdom and experience of our 
colleagues. We will need both wisdom and 
experience, for the complex legal problems 
of the developing space age will require hard, 
and perhaps bold, thinking by us all for their 
effective solution. 

Admiral Ward has pointed out some of 
the realistic and practical problems which 


- confront and condition the approach of the 


Government lawyer working in this area. If 
I may incorporate by reference Admiral 
Ward’s remarks into my own, I would like 
briefly to further develop his theme in con- 
nection with various other problems related 
to the control of activities in outer space. 
In doing so I would reemphasize the com- 
plexity of the considerations which must be 
taken into account in the formulation of an 
Official position by the United States or any 
government on legal issues of this nature. 

“Sec. 4. The administrator is authorized 
and empowered * * * to make loans for 
rural electrification * * * for the furnishing 
of electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not receiving central station 
service.” 

For 22 years Congress has consistently ap- 
proved new loan funds to carry out this 


~- 







language and has several times amended the 
act without disturbing this part. For 99 
years this language has been challenged yp. 
successfully by the power companies, The 
Comptroller General now intervenes to say 
that the word “person” in the act 

mean “area.” But he does not take the 
trouble to define what he means by “area,” 


GREW OUT OF AN IOWA CASE 


While the Comptroller General’s opinion jg 
based on facts growing out of an REA loan 
to an Iowa generation and transmission ep. 
operative, the Comptroller General's Jan. 
guage is general and unmistakably ig ip. 
tended to affect all future REA loans. Here 
is the way his language reads in part: 

“It is clear from the above quoted state. 
ments that the purpose of the central stg. 
tion service limitation was to exclude loans 
for the paralleling of existing systems or 
creating competition with existing facilities 
by prohibiting the use of loan funds for con. 
struction of transmission lines and substg. 
tions to furnish power to an area @ 
served by private power companies when such 
companies are willing to provide adequate 
central station service to persons within the 
area who are not tied to the power lines,” 


ORDERS THE SECRETARY AND REA TO GET THEIR 
MONEY BACK-—OR ELSE 


The Comptroller General ordered REA to 
require Central Iowa Power Cooperative to 
return to the Treasury $120,000 loaned to the 
co-op and already invested by the coopera. 
tive to serve a small industry in the area of 
one of its member distribution cooperatives, 
It even threatened the Secretary and REA 
with going to the Congress if they do not do 
so. His parting shot in his ruling to the 
Secretary of Agriculture was: 

With the passage of time and their con- 
tinuous growth and refinement, the prob- 
lem of -effective international contro! 
becomes more difficult. This point is best 
illustrated by a similar historical problem. 
In 1946, international control of the mili- 
tary use of nuclear energy could have been 
attained with relative Today, as we 
well know, control of the atom has become 
a much more vastly complicated and difficult 
task, 

Pully cognizant of this lesson of history, 
the United States proposed to the United Na- 
tions on January 14, 1957, that the’ first 
step toward the objective of assuring that 


future developments in outer space would © 


be devoted exclusively to peaceful and sti- 
entific purposes would be to bring the test- 
ing of such objects under international 
inspection and participation. 

This was the first recognition by any na- 
tion of the immediate need to deal with 
this compelling problem. 5 

Since that time we have repeatedly 
stressed the need—and our willingness— — 
reach agreement in this vital area. | 

Today, we have pending before the Dis- 
armament Commission of the United Na- 
tions, a proposal set forth at London @ 
August 1957. It stands as 1 of 5 basic pril- 
ciples overwhelmingly endorsed by te 
United Nations as the basis for 
disarmament negotiations. This 
calls for natiohs to cooperate in the estal- 
lishment of a technical committee to study 

- the design of an inspection system whici 
would effectively cover the field of ballistie 
missiles and other outer space objects @ 
assure their development for ex ve 
scientific and peaceful purposes. 
we have offered to join immediately 
a study, on a multilateral basis, 
awaiting the conclusion of negotiations 00 
other substantive proposals. ee 

The Department of State believes that this 
proposal represents a significant first SP 


military purposes. We intend to 





toward regulating the use of outer space | 
to emphasize the need to turn tits propo i 


into constructive action, 
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I do not consider it as correct to say that 
there is no international law with respect 
to space outside the atmosphere. Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter reserves to 
each of the members of the United Nations 
an “inherent right” of individual or col- 
jective self-defense against armed attack. 
It is immaterial whether the attack origi- 
nates in or passes through outer space in 
order to reach a member state. In such a 
case, that state has the right to defend 
itself, a right established under accepted 
international law, as defined in the Charter 
of the United Nations. I may add that, 
while domestic law has developed without 
regard to the specific conditions of space 
flight, there are existing principles of inter- 
national and domestic law which could be 
made applicable at this time in the event 
that a satellite entered the airspace of any 
sovereign state. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the page upon which we may ultimately 
write the “law of space” is not so frighten- 
ingly blank as it is at times supposed. 

I would like now to speak briefly on several 
more specific questions. 

First, 2 word may be in order on the rela- 
tion of the International Geophysical Year to 
the satellite program. I have several times 
seen it stated that neither we nor other na- 
tions have any right to protest or take any 
action with respect to satellites because of 
the events relating to the IGY. Now the 
facts are these. The arrangements with re- 
spect to the IGY were not made on an inter- 
governmental basis. They were arrange- 
ments made between scientific bodies in a 
private capacity. It is true that certain 
governments, including the Soviet Union and 
the United States, announced in advance 
that during the IGY they intended to place 
objects in orbit around the earth. And it 
was also stated in connection with these 
announcements that the purpose of the sat- 
ellites would be for scientific investigation. 
No nation protested these arrangements. It 
follows that the only conclusion that can be 
reached with respect to the arrangements re- 
garding the IGY is that there is an implied 
agreement that for the period of the IGY, it 
is permissible to put into orbit satellites 
designed for scientific purposes. Once the 
year is over, rights in this field will have to be 
determined by whatever agreement may be 
reached with respect.to such objects. Since 
it appears that the International Council of 


Scientific Unions may possibly extend the - 


satellite program bayond the close of the IGY 
this problem may not yet be upon us. But 
it is one we must consider for the future. 
_ In this connection, I would like to note 
that in the relatively near future we may 
have to face up to the question of the legality 
under international law of so-called recon- 
naisance satellites which would have the 
capability of surveying the territory over 
which they pass and transmitting such in- 
formation to the launching state. As yet, 
the United States Government has not taken 
any position on this question—it has not as- 
serted nor denied any national “right of 
privacy"—and I do not Propose to do so at 
this time. I would point out however, that 
it was the Soviet Union: that established an 
iron curtain against the free flow of informa- 
tion. Not only has the policy of the United 
States been otherwise, but also you will re- 
call that is was President Eisenhower who in 
1955 at the Summit Conference in Geneva 
made the initial “open skies” proposal. We 
have continued to press this proposal in 
en oe aoa and it, too, constitutes a por- 
e disarmament 
by the United Nations. eee See 
, What of the question of sovereignty ov 
Celestial bodies, as contrasted with, ae 
ereignty over zones of outer space? Under 
existing rules of international law, may 
— one nation acquire exclusive sovereignty 
= Ownership over parts or all of such bodies 
as to have the right to exclude or prevent 
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other nations from exploring, occupying, or 
exploiting them? What will be the legal 
effect of successful lunar or planetary probes 
or, perhaps eventually, manned landings? 
As a general matter, it seems clear that 
international law at the present time fur- 
nishes no clear rules or precedents as re- 
gards this problem. Neither treaties nor 
international practice apply to it for the ob- 
vious reason that there has been neither 
necessity nor occasion for either to develop. 
We have, indeed, analogies to draw upon in 
the international law pertaining to the law 
of the sea and in rules and precedents for 
the acquisition of’ sovereignty over “terra 
nullius.” But these rules are far from well- 


. defined. They give weight to numerous 


factors, and they have varied greatly with 
particular circumstances. Moreover, there 
are very great risks in attempting to trans- 
mute a body of law based upon a determined 
set of facts on the earth into a body of law 
with respect to celestial bodies as to which 
the facts have not been determined and 
which are in all probability vastly differ- 
ent from anything in our experience. We 
must be prepared to reject mechanical ap- 
plications of old and inappropriate miles in 
favor of new ones more fitted to these 
unique environments and activities. And 
we must recognize that the choice of rules 
in this area will represent a major policy 
decision for each of the various States—a 
decision outside the competénce of any in- 
ternational body as the world is now con- 
stituted. z 

For the near future, even if successful 
lunar or planetary probes are carried out, 
it is my personal view that any attempted 
solution of this problem is premature. In 
terms of the practical realities of space ex- 
ploration, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that considerable time will elapse and 
many problems will have to be solved before 
man, as opposed to his instrumentalities, 
can voyage to other planets. The recent dis- 
covery of a thus far unplumbed Zone of in- 
tense radiation on the edge of outer space 
is but an example of the hard road ahead. 
We know nothing of the difficulties that may 
be encountered on celestial territory, the 
probability or consequences of contact with 
other forms of life, or the stakes which ex- 
clusive control of such bodies may offer. Un- 
til human activity on these bodies becomes 
sufficiently intensive and potentially con- 
flicting as to require legal ordering, deci- 
sions on such questions seem to me unneces- 
sary and our energies better spent in other 
directions. Once again, sensible solutions 
cannot now be evolved to future problems 
whose nature and context cannot be accur- 
ately foreseen. 

Nor do I fear that international law is so 
inflexible and irrational in mechanism that 
the limited acts in connection with celestial 
bodies presently contemplated will freeze the 
possibility of reasonable legal solution in the 
future. It is true that such sporadic activi- 
ties may set the pattern and context out of 


- which solutions will eventually be forged. 


But we need not fear that,they will have any 
conclusive or bindifig effect in and of them- 
selves absent the concurrence of other ma- 
jor powers. / 

For these reasons, by far the most sen- 
sible approach to the question of sovereignty 
over celestial bodies seems to me to be one 
of ““wait-an-see”, similar to that which we 
are following in the case of the Antarctic. 
Under such a policy,.we would ngither as- 
sert claims to such bodies ourselves nor 
recognize claims asserted by other nations, 
but would reserve amy rights to which our 
activities might entitle us in the future. 

The primary need at this time would ap- 
pear to be for agreement that the activi- 
ties of man on the other celestial bodies 
shall be peaceful, rather than decision on 
how sovereignty over them is to be acquired. 
If we can reach agreement on this point, the 
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question of territorial claims may well be 
deferred for the present. 

Let me lastly say a word on the question 
of international cooperation in outer space 
activity. In this area there are indeed chal- 
lenging and exciting possibilities—ranging 
from the cooperative construction, launch- 
ing, and operation of radio relay and weather 
satellites ultimately to international coop- 
eration in the development of manned space 
stations and planetary flight. Truly co- 
operative international programs of this sort 
could have far-reaching international impli- 
cations, diminish wasteful and dangerous 
national rivalries, and lead to inestimable 
benefit for all mankind. It may be noted 
that the recently enacted “Space Act of 
1958” provides authority for such inter- 
national cooperation in these fields. Such 
international cooperation could well provide 
the basis for the parallel development of a 
system of legal accommodation. 

Ultimately, to foster and guide the co- 
operative efforts that are possible, it would 
appear axiomatic that some appropriate in- 
ternational machinery be created. At this 
time. we in the State Department envisage 
no obstacle—political or\ technical—which 
would preclude the establishment of such 
an international system of cooperation or 
coordination. 

The provision of a system of law to govern 
human relations in outer space will ulti- 
mately be indispensable. This result may 
come about over a long period of time 
through the growth of customary practice 
or the accumulation of agreements dealing 
with particular subjects. Or the process may 
ultimately be short-cut by the vesting of 
authority to develop such principles in inter- 
national organs. But it may again be em- 
phasized that before final solutions are at- 
tempted, we wiil need to know more about 
the exact context and nature of the prob- 
lems themselves and the activities we are 
seeking to order. And above al, in develop- 
ing principles of order for this new and vast 
area of activity and its unique problem we 
must have a keen awareness of the growing 
potentialities of outer space and its possible 
role in the futre of man.. From the view- 
point of the United States, proposed solu- 
tions must reflect our policy aims to develop 
systems of institutional adjustment condu- 
cive to long-range objectives. These ob- 
jectives include the demilitarization of space 
and its devotion to peaceful purposes, the 
encouragement of scientific research and the 
rapid achievement of practical benefits from 
such science to increase human welfare, and 
the encouragement of international coopera- 
tion and institutions of world community. 
If we pursue these goals conscientiously, 
we may indeed look forward to a bright and 
most exciting future. 


I thank you. 





Hon. William S. Hill 


SPEECH 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of each session we see many of our 
friends retire from our midst. We re- 
gret to see them go, but there are always 
a few for which each one of us has ac- 
quired an especial affection. This feel- 
ing has nothing to do with politics or 
the philosophy of individuals. It is sim- 
ply based upon man-to-man friendship. 
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This year the ranking Republican on 
the Agriculture Committee, Hon. WIL- 
Liam S. HI, is voluntarily retiring. 
BILL can and sometimes does talk al- 
most as loudly and almost as violently as 
I do on occasions. When he does, or 
when I do, we are probably in disagree- 
ment. He expresses his views forcefully 
and he holds to his views tenaciously. 
Maybe that is why I respect him. 

In any event, I have throughout the 
years found BILL HILtz to be a fine Amer- 
ican, an efficient and faithful represent- 
ative of his people, and a loyal friend. 
I regret to see him go, and yet, I cannot 
but agree that he has rendered a service 
which entitles him to go back to his be- 
loved mountains where he can live with- 
out all of the harrassment incident to 
public service. I know that his people 
will appreciate his splendid service to 
them. His friends appreciate the depth 
and the quality of his friendship and 
we wish for him and for Mrs. Hill every 
possible success and satisfaction in the 
years to come. 





Truth Must Prevail for Krebiozen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of Krebiozen is a sad one, and by 
their unfounded opposition, several past 
officials of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation have been guilty of heinous ac- 
tions against a great scientist, in the 
medical profession, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
who presently holds the high position 
of distinguished professor of physiology 
and head of the department of clinical 
science of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine. Because of the actions 
of these men, Dr. Ivy lost his position 
as vice president of the University of 
Illinois, as well as his membership in the 
Chicago Medical Society. 

A true scientist is a man who seeks 
the truth, and Dr. Andrew C. Ivy ex- 
emplifies that type of man. In his ex- 
perimentations with 250 other physi- 
cians, all members of the AMA, he has 
proved that there is biological activity in 
the use of this drug. 

Dr. Stevan Durovic and his brother, 
Marko Durovic have spent large sums of 
their own and their friends’ money in 
Argentina in the development of the dis- 
covery of Krebiozen, as well as thou- 
sands of dollars to the Krebiozen Foun- 
dation, to place the drug at the disposal 
of cancer victims, terminal cases, who 
were doomed to die. 

Personally, I am well acquainted with 
the whole story in view of the fact that 
I acted as vice chairman of the com- 
mittee and the commission, duly ap- 
pointed by the Illinois legislature, to 
conduct an inquiry to determine 
whether or not there was a conspiracy 
to prevent freedom of research at the 
University of Illinois, a tax-supported 
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institution. A great deal of testimony 
given by many expert witnesses at those 
hearings proved beyond a doubt that 
false reports were released to the public 
by medical stooges of the AMA to de- 
stroy public confidence in the scientific 
findings conducted by Dr. Ivy and his 
fellow medics. This subject was in con- 
troversy for a period of 5 years, and still 
continues today in spite of the reports 
that have been released showing favor- 
able results in certain phases of cancer 
study listed in the reports made by those 
individual doctors on their own cases. 

Material has been inserted by me in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on May 29, 
1958, page A-4957; June 12, 1958, page 
A-5370; July 25, 1958, page A-6712; and 
August 5, 1958, page A-6986. The sub- 
ject matter and testimony, together 
with conclusions thereon, were master- 
fully presented in the two books -writ- 
ten by Mr. Herbert Bailey, K-Krebiozen, 
Key to Cancer? published in 1955, and 
A Matter of Life or Death recently pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a con- 
cern that is very selective on printing 
any books, and especially those touch- 
ing on scientific subjects, as to their 
value and veracity. 

I am very pleased to note that the 
very distinguished Senator, Pau. H. 
Dovetas, of Illinois, being a person of 
substantial reliability in dealing with 
matters of public import, has advanced 
proposals for controlled tests for Krebio- 
zen. He has every reason to be con- 
cerned in view of the fact that he has 
studied this question thoroughly. It is 
to his credit that he deals with the sub- 
ject with a highly constructive sense of 
justice. He avers that mistakes were 
made by both the AMA and the scien- 
tists interested in the Krebiozen study, 
and yet he does not lose the mental 
grasp that there is a high sense of pub- 
lic obligation to be considered and, 
therefore feels that in view of the fa- 
vorable reports of the doctors working 
with Krebiozen, the merits of the drug 
should be inquired into officially on a 
purely scientific basis, to determine its 
medicinal value for public approval. 

Senator Paut H. Dovuctas is a man of 
important stature in America. His 
background is one of high intellectual 
training as a professor in our colleges 
and universities. He shows no disposi- 
tion to dilly-dally with words, but gets 
at the meat of the problem and presents 
a complete picture of the controversy 
and its shortcomings. 

His stand should be considered by the 
AMA as a warning that if they persist 
in their persent attitude to belittle and 
devaluate the results and published 
findings in the experiments presently 
being conducted, that there is no ques- 
tion that the public health services and 
the national institutes of health will be 
drawn into the picture through con- 
gressional enactment in the nature of a 
thorough investigation of this subject. 

I stand firmly behind Senator Pav. 
H. Dovetas in his position in this mat- 
ter and, unless something is done to 
remedy the present unfortunate stand- 
off situation preventing an authentic 
test of Krebiozen, I will proceed in the 
86th Congress, God granting my pres- 
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ence, to introduce a resolution to in. 
vestigate those elements that are pres 
venting the carrying out of such a 

on the grounds that the public interest 
demand such action. It is fundamental] 
that a conspiracy to prevent Scientific 
research is in itself within the congres- 
sional prerogative to protect the welfare 
of the people of the United States, 

No organization can defy or deny the 
right of justice to be meted out to hon- 
est men and their works, especially in 
this case, directly affecting thousands of 
unfortunates, who die every year with 
great suffering and at great cost to their 
families, or the charitable institutions 
which are established throughout the 
land for this cause. 

I am warning the American Medical 
Association at this time, as I did be- 
fore in the Mlinois State Assembly, to 
pay heed to Dr. Ivy’s appeal for fair play 
and give Dr. Andrew C. Ivy a fair chance 
to prove what he contends is of benefit 
to mankind. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune article 
touching on the Krebiozen proposal, by 
Senator DovucGLas, appearing in that 
paper’s issue of August 23, 1958, fol- 
lows: 

SENATOR DovuGLaS PROPOSES TEST FOR 
KREBIOZEN 

WASHINGTON, August 22.—A secret scien- 
tific test of the merits of Krebiozen as a 
cure for cancer was proposed in the Senate 
Friday by Senator Paut Dovuc.tas, Democrat, 
of Illinois. 

Dovctas said in a Senate speech that the 
public is bewildered by the conflicting state- 
ments regarding the preparation. Dr, An- 
drew C. Ivy has reported Krebiozen to be 
helpful, Doucias said, while the American 
Medical Association has denounced it and 
the National Research Council has found_on 
the basis of the AMA report that there is 


no evidence of curative or palliative effects 


from use of the drug. 

Dovetas called for tests to be conducted 
by the United States Public Health Service 
and ‘the National Institutes of Health. 
Under Dovuctas’ plan the Institutes would 
conduct a sample test upon 200 more or less 
terminal cancer cases of patients who had 
applied to the Institutes for help. 

ONE HUNDRED WOULD GET KREBIOZEN 


Of these, 100 cases would be treated with 
Krebiozen while the other 100 would be 
given mineral oil instead. 

The Institutes and Ivy would choose an 
outstanding biostatistician who would help 
design the tests and would be the only 
person knowing which patients had received 
Krebiozen treatment. 

The lists of those who had and had not 
received the treatment would be placed in 
a sealed. envelope in a safe, to be opened 
later by the biostatistician and two advisers, 
Dr. Ivy and a representative‘of the medical 
profession chosen by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. The advisers would not know the 
identity of the patients. 

WOULD REVIEW HISTORIES 

At the conclusion of the test-treatment 
period, the case histories of all 200 in the 
test would be submitted to Ivy, and he 
would be asked to identify the 100 cases 
in which Krebiozen had been administered. 
Dove.as said Ivy would naturally select those 
showing the most improvement oF 
alleviation. 

The sealed envelope would then be taken 


from the safe and the lists would be com= 


pared with Ivy’s list. A comparative 
would be made of the cases of the patients 
who did and did not receive Krebiozen. 
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ee of agreement or disagreement 
“biedig aed list aaa the other lists would 
then be announced. 

WOULD PUBLISH FINDINGS 

Finally, if Ivy requested it, the Public 
Health Service would examine records com-~ 
piled by Ivy of other cases treated with 
Krebiozen, appraise the results, and publish 
ings. : 

ae gald the organized medical pro- 
fession disparaged the discoveries of Pas- 
teur, Lister, and others, and sought to de- 
fame the discoverers. . 





The C & O Canal Controversy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

I rise in the defense of two outstanding 
Members of the Congress. Neither of 
these gentlemen need to be defended, 
but they have been the victims of some 
unwarranted, unjustified and warped 
insinuations and inuendoes apparently 
intended to convey the thought that in 
a recent committee meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the gentleman referred to, the Hon- 
orable WAYNE ASPINALL, Democrat of 
Colorado, and the Honorable LEROy 
ANDERSON, Democrat of Montana, en- 
gaged in actions that resulted in ad- 
journment of the committee. The mat- 
ter to be considered was a bill concern- 
ing the C & O Canal, to wit, S. 77 and 
a similar House bill, H. R. 1145. The 
bills were for the purpose of establish- 
ing the Chesapeake and- Ohio National 
History Park. As most of the Members 
know, this bill has been highly contro- 
versial and has received much news- 
paper attention here in the District. It 
appeared that the bill might suffer the 
Same fate as many other bills during 
the closing days of the Congress—that 
is, die for want of final action by the 
committee. The controversial nature of 
the legislation is indicated by the fact 
that several days were devoted to hear- 
ings on the measure by the Public Lands 
Subcommittee, the chairman of which 
is the gracious Congresswoman from 
Idaho, Mrs. Gracie Prost. In an effort 
to treat the matter with all fairness, 
Mrs. Prost held hearings on June 30, 
July 1, July 15, August 13, August 14, 
August 15, and August 18. The contro- 
Versial matters, despite the lengthy 
hearings, had not been resolved, but a 
request was made of the acting chair- 
em of the committee, the gentleman 
rom Colorado, the Honorable Wayne 
aman to hold a full Interior Com- 
oa meeting for August 20 at 10 a. m., 
fae € purpose of acting on the bills 
way or the other. The request for 

aan meeting was signed by 13 Repub- 
cans and 4 Democrats. The Republi- 
cans were Joun P. Savior, Kerra THom- 
al A. L. Minter, WrtiaM A. Dawson, 
au J. Ruopes, Jonn PILLION, JAMES 
Sale: 32 J. ERNEST Warton, Jack WeEsT- 
» LAROLD CoOLuier, E. Y, Berry, PHIL 
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WEAVER, and J. Epcak CHENOWETH. The 
Democrats were GRACIE Prost, BERNIE 
Sisk, Leroy ANDERSON, and the gentle- 
man from Texas, WALTER ROGERS, who 
is now addressing the House. 

I was not a member of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee; and had not en- 
tered into the controversy in any way; 
however, I agreed to be present for the 
full committee meeting, although I had 
three other places at which I needed 
to be in attendance, as well as my office. 
Nevertheless, I went to the committee 
room of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shortly after 10 o’clock 
on the morning of August 20 in keeping 
with the word that I had given that I 
would be there. When I arrived, there 
were 7 Republicans present and 7 Dem- 
ocrats, including myself. 

Although only 4 Democrats had 
agreed to attend the meeting, there were 
7 present, including the gentleman from 
Colorado, the Honorable WayYNE ASPI- 
NALL, and the gentleman from Montana, 
the Honorable LEROy ANDERSON. I 
reached the committee room about 5 
minutes after 10 o’clock and was told 
by the gentleman from Montana that 
he had other business and would prob- 
ably need to leave at the very latest by 
10:20. I was advised by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. AsPINnaLL], that he 
had another appointment of long stand- 
ing and must depart the committee at 
10:20, but would be back about 10:35. 
He asked me to assume the chairman- 
ship during his absence, which I agreed 
to do, although I needed to be other 
places. It was several minutes after 
10:20 before either Mr. ANDERSON or Mr. 
ASPINALL left the committee room and 
I assumed the chairmanship. Prior to 
the departure of Mr. ASPINALL, the act- 
ing chairman, I asked him if he had 
any particular desire as to how long 
we should wait for a sufficient number 
of members to appear to make a quo- 
rum. He stated to me that he had no 
choice in the matter but wanted tobe 
entirely fair, and that the decision as 
to that particular matter was in my 
hands as long as I occupied the chair. 
I waited until 10:30 before calling the 
meeting to order for the consideration 
of S. 77 and H. R. 1145. At that time 
a point of order was made by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Hatry] that a 
quorum was not present. Whereupon, 
as chairman, I counted 14 members 
being present, which was not a quorum. 
I then hesitated a sufficient length of 
time for any member who so desired 
to ask for a rollcall. 

After almost a minute of hesitation, 
a request was made by Mr. Sartor for a 
rolicall. This request was honored and 
the roll was called by the clerk. At the 
conclusion of the first rollcall, a request 
was made that the names of those who 
had failed to respond on the first roll- 
call be called again. Whereupon the 
clerk proceeded to call the names of those 
who had failed to respond on the first 
rolicall. Upon the conclusion of the call, 
the clerk handed to the chairman the 
list reflecting that the following per- 
sons were present, to wit: Mr. RocERs, 
acting chairman; Mrs. Prost, Mr. HALEY, 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER, Mr. Sisk, Mr. MILuer, 
Mr. Saytor, Mr. WHARTON, Mr. Berry, 


\ 
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Mr. Dawson, Mr. PILtion, Mr. RHODEs, 
Mr. CHENOWETH, Mr. THOMSON. 

Those failing to respond to the call of 
the roll were as follows: Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Bartnc, Mr. COLLIER, 
Mr. Dicecs, Mr. EpmMonpson, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. HosMER, Mr. POWELL, Mr. SHUFORD, 
Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. O’BRIEN, 
Mr. RUTHERFORD, Mr. UDALL, Mr. UTT, Mr. 
WESTLAND. 

At 10:35 there were only 14 members 
in the committee room, and I, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers], stated 
that the Committee would stand ad- 
journed until the further order of the 
Chair. I then departed the committee 
room and ran into the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], who was re- 
turning to the committee room in ac- 
cordance with his previous statement 
to me. I told him exactly what had 
transpired and then went to another 
meeting. It is well to point out here that 
had we waited for Mr. ASPINALL to re- 
turn to the committee room, there would 
still have been a lack of a quorum. Al- 
though only 4 Democrats had agreed to 
attend the meeting, I point out that there 
were 7 Democrats present at approxi- 
mately 10 o’clock who remained until 
after 10:20. Although 13 Republicans 
had agreéd to attend the meeting, the 
greatest number who appeared at any 
time during the period was 9. 

I have made this statement because 
the Washington Post, in its issue of 
Thursday, August 21, carried both a 
news story and an editorial which were 
not completely factual, which were per- 
meated with inuendoes, and which 
were obviously intended to cast some re- 
flection on the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL] and the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. ANDERSON]. I do not 
know whether or not the news story and 
the editorial were deliberately couched 
in such language or whether they were 
the result of misinformation, but in 
either event, they were most unbecom- 
ing and, in my opinion, unfair to two 
fine gentlemen. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
served on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs for 6 years with the Hon- 
orable WAYNE ASPINALL, and I can say 
without reservation that he is a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word and a 
man who has been imminently fair to 
all members of the committee without 
regard to party affiliation. He has, in 
fact, gone far beyond the need in many 
instances to be of aid and assistance to 
members of the committee who were not 
of the same political party. The char- 
acter and integrity of this man are be- 
yond question and without a shadow of 
suspicion. It would become the Wash- 
ington Post to publicly apologize for 
their ill-advised attempt to reflect upon 
him. 

It has also been my good fortune to 
have served on this same committee with 
the Honorable LeRoy ANDERSON, of Mon- 
tana, since he came to Congress. The 
same can be said of the character and 


integrity of Mr. AnpEerson as I have said 


of Mr. AsprnaLL. I am deeply concerned 
that the actions of either of these men 
should be questioned by those who were 
not acquainted with the facts. And, I 
can say that anyone who does question 
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the actions of either of these gentlemen 
on this occasion does so in error. 

Whether or not this error is precon- 
ceived on the part of those who desire to 
so conduct themselves, is a matter upon 
which I shall not pass. It is a question 
that can be answered only by those who 
insinuate the charges. 

It would seem to me that if an attempt 
is made to lay the blame on some indi- 
vidual or group for failing to make a 
quorum possible for a committee meet- 
ing, it would require a dangerous stretch 
of the imagination, if not the adoption 
of a completely false premise, to try to 
lay that blame on the shoulders of those 
who appeared and presented themselves 
for the committee meeting at the agreed 
time, and wasted approximately 25 min- 
utes in an effort to be fair. 

I might also point out that I was the 
one who adjourned the meeting and for 
which I am certainly willing to take full 
responsibility. 

I feel sure that if the Washington Post 
is as interested in correcting a wrong as 
it is in casting loose charges about, pub- 
lic apologies to both of these gentlemen 
will appear in an earty issue of that 
newspaper. 





Report of the Committee on Federal-State 
Relationships as Affected by Judicial 
Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following report of the 
Conference of Chief Justices Committee 
on Federal-State Relationships as Af- 
fected by Judicial Decisions: 

ReEporT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL-STATE 

RELATIONSHIPS AS AFFECTED BY JUDICIAL 

DECISIONS 


Your Committee on Federal-State Rela- 
tionships as Affected by Judicial Decisions 
was appointed pursuant to action taken at 
the 1957 meeting of the conference, at which, 
you will recall, there was some discussion of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and a resolution expressing 
concern with regard thereto was adopted by 
the conference. This committee held a meet- 
ing in Washington in December 1957, at 
which plans for conducting our work were 
developed. This meeting was attended by 
Sidney Spector of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and by Prof. Philip B. Kurland, of 
the University of Chicago Law School. 

The committee believed that it would be 
desirable to survey this field from the point 
of view of general trends rather than by at- 
tempting to submit detailed analyses of 
many cases. It was realized, however, that 
an expert survey of recent Supreme Court 
decisions within the area under considera- 
tion would be highly desirable in order that 
we might have the benefit in drafting this 
report of scholarly research and of compe- 
tent analysis and appraisal, as well as of ob- 
jectivity of approach. 

Thanks to Professor, Kurland and to four 
of his colleagues of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School several mono- 
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graphs dealing with subjects within the com- 
mittee’s field of action have been prepared 
and have been furnished to all members of 
the committee and of the conference. These 
monographs and their authors are as follows: 

1. The Supreme Court, The Due Process 
Clause, and the In Personam Jurisdiction of 
State Courts, by Professor Kurland. 

2. Limitations on State Power to Deal with 
Issues of Subversion and Loyalty, by As- 
sistant Professor Cramton. 

3. Congress, the States, and Commerce, by 
Professor Allison Dunham. 

4. The Supreme Court, Federalism, ee 
State Systems of Criminal Justice, by of. 
Francis A. Allen. 

5. The Supreme Court, the Congress, and 
State Jurisdiction Over Labor Relations, 
by Prof. Bernard D. Meltzer. 

These gentlemen have devoted much time, 
study, and thought to the preparation of 
very scholarly, interesting and instructive 
monographs on the above subjects. We wish 
to express our deep appreciation to each of 
them for his’ very thorough research and 
analysis of these problems. With the pres- 
sure of the work of our respective courts, 
the members of this committee could not 
have undertaken this research work and we 
could scarcely have hoped, even with ample 
time, to equal the thorough and excellent 
reports which they have written on their 
respective subjects. 

It had originally been hoped that all neces- 
sary research material would be available to 
your committee by the end of April and that 
the committee could study it and then meet 
for discussion, possibly late in May, and 
thereafter send at least a draft of the com- 
mittee’s report to the members of the con- 
ference well in advance of the 1958 meeting; 
but these hopes have not been realized. The 
magnitude of the studies and the thorough- 
ness with which the have been made rend- 
ered it impossible to complete them until 
about 2 months after the original target date 
and it has been impraticable to hold another 
meeting of this committee until the time of 
the conference. 


Even after this unavoidable delay had 
developed, there was a plan to have papers 
presented at a seminar to be held at the 
University of Chicago late in June. Un- 
fortunately, this plan could not be carried 
through, either. We hope, however, that 
these papers may be published in the near 
future with such changes and additions as 
the several authors may wish to make in 
them. Some will undoubtedly be desired 
in order to include decisions of the Supreme 
Court in some cases which are referred to 
in these monographs, but in which decisions 
were rendered after the monographs had 
been prepared. Each of the monographs as 
transmitted to us is stated to be in prelimi- 
nary form and subject to change and as not 
being for publication. Much as we are in- 
debted to Professor Kurland and his col- 
leagues for their invaluable research aid, 
your committee must accept sole responsi- 
bility for the views herein stated. --Un- 
fortunately, it is impracticable to include all 
or even a substantial part of their analyses 
in this report. 


BACKGROUND AND PERSPECTIVE 


We think it desirable at the outset of this 
report to set out some points which may help 
to put the report in proper perspective, 
familiar or self-evident as these points may 
be. 
First, though decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have a major im- 
pact upon Federal-State relationships and 
have had such anh impact since the days of 
Chief Justice Marshall, they are only a part 
of the whole structure of these relationships. 
These relations are, of course, founded upon 
the Constitution of the United States itself. 
They are materially affected not only by judi- 
cial decisions but in very large measure by 











acts of Congress adopted under the 
conferred by the Constitution. Th 

are 
also affected, or may be affected, by the exer. 
cise of the treaty power. 

Of great practical importance as effec 
Federal-State relationships are the ry} 
and ac*ions of Federal administrative bodies, 
These include the independent agency regu. 
latory bodies, such as the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
the National Labor Relations Board. Many 
important administrative powers are exer. 
cised by the several department of the exec. 
utive branch, notably the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of the Interior, 
The scope and importance of the administra. 
tion of the Federal tax laws are, of course, 
familiar to many individuals and businesses 
because of their direct impact, and require 
no elaboration. 

Second, when we turn to the specific field 
of the effect of judicial decisions on Fed. 
eral-State relationships we come at once 
to the question as to where power should lie 
to give the ultimate interpretation to the 
Constitution and to the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof under the authority of the 
United States. By necessity and by almost 
universal common consent, these ultimate 
powers are regarded as being vested in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Any 
other allocation of such power would seem 
to lead to complete chaos. (See Judge 
Learned Hand’s most interesting Holmes Lec- 
tures on the Bill of Rights, delivered at the 
Harvard Law School this year and published 
by the Harvard University Press.) 

Third, there is obviously great interaction 
between Federal legislation and administra- 
tive action on the one hand, and decisions 
of the Supreme Court on the other, because 
of the power of the Court to interpret and 
apply acts of Congress and to determine the 
validity of administrative action and the 
permissible scope thereof. 

Fourth, whether federalism shall continue 
to exist, and if so in what form, is primarily 
a political question rather than a judicial 
question. On the other hand, it can hardly 
be denied that judicial decisions, specifically 
decisions of the Supreme Court, can give tre- 
mendous impetus to changes in the alloca- 
tion of powers and responsibilities as between 
the Federal and the State governments, 
Likewise, it can hardly be seriously disputed 
that on many occasions the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have produced exactly that 
effect. 


Fifth, this conference has no legal powers 
whatsoever. If any conclusions or recom- 
mendations at which we may arrive are to 
have-any effect, this can only be through the 
power of persuasion. 

Sixth, it is a part of our obligation to seek 
to uphold respect for law. We do not believe 
that this goes so far as to impose upon U8 
an obligation of silence when we find our- 
selves unable to agree with pronouncements 
of the Supreme Court (even though we are 
bound by them), or when we see trends in 
decisions of that Court which we think will 
lead to unfortunate results. We hope that 
the expression of our views may have some 
value. They pertain to matters which di- 
rectly affect the work of our State co 
In this report we urge the desirability of 
self-restraint on the part of the Supreme 
Court in the exercise of the vast powers com 
mitted to it. We endeavor not to be 
ourselves of a lack of due restraint in em 
pressing our concern and, at times, our 
criticisms in making the comments and 0b- 
servations which follow. 

PROBLEMS OF FEDERALISM 

The difference between matters primar 7 
local and matters primarily national was io 
guiding principle upon which the framers 
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National Constitution acted in outlining 
the division of powers between the National 
and State Governments. 

This guiding principle, central to the 
American Federal system, was recognized 
when the original Constitution was being 
drawn and was emphasized by De Tocque- 
ville. Under his summary of the Federal 

tion he says: 

Cie fret question which awaited the 
Americans was so to divide the sovereignty 
that each of the different States which com- 

ed the Union should continue to govern 
itself in all that concerned its internal pros- 
perity, while the entire Nation, represented 
by the Union, should continue to form a 
compact body and to provide for all general 
exigencies. The problem was a complex and 
dificult one. It was as impossible to de- 
termine beforehand, with any degree of ac- 
curacy, the share of authority that each of 
the two governments was to enjoy as to 
foresee all the incidents in the life of a 
nation.” 

In the period when the Cohstitution was 
in the course of adoption the Federalist (No. 
45) discussed the division of sovereignty 
between the Union and the States and said: 
“The powers delegated by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government are few and de- 
fined. Those which are to remain in the 
State governments are numerous and in- 
definite. The former will be exercised prin- 
cipally on external objects, as war, peace, 
negotiation, and foreign commerce. The 
powers reserved to the several States will 
extend to all the objects which, in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, concern the internal 
order and prosperity of the State.” 

Those thoughts expressed in the Federal- 
ist, of course, are those of the general period 
when both the original Constitution and the 
10th amendment were proposed and adopted. 
They long antedated the proposal of the 
14th amendment. 

The fundamentai need for a system of dis- 
tribution of powers between National and 
State Governments was impressed sharply 
upon the framers of our Constitution not 
only because of their knowledge of the 
governmental systems of ancient Greece and 
Rome. They also were familiar with the 
Government of England; they were even more 
aware of the colonial governments in the 
original States and the governments of those 
States after the Revolution. Included in 
government on this side of the Atlantic 
was the institution known as the New Eng- 
land town meeting, though it was not in 
use in all of the States. A town meeting 
could not be extended successfully to any 
large unit of population, which, for legis- 
lative action, must rely upon representative 
government. 

But it is this spirit of self-government, of 
local self-government, which has been a vital 
force in shaping our domocracy from its 
very inception. 

The views expressed by our late brother, 
Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, on the 
division of powers between the National and 
State Governments—delivered in his ad- 
dresses at the University of Nebraska and 
published under the title “The Doctrine of 
the Separation of Powers and Its Present 
Day Significance”—are persuasive. He traced 
the origins of the doctrine of the separation 
of powers to four sources: Montesquieu and 
— political philosophers’ who preceded 

* English constitutional experience; 

can colonial experience; and the com- 

a sense and political wisdom of the 
unding Fathers. He concluded his com- 
ments on the experiences of the American 
colonists with the British Government with 
Sentence: “As colonists they had 


were intent on seeing to it that th 
Should never suffer such grievances cos & 
government of their construction.” 


His comments on the separation of powers 
and the system of checks and balances and 
on the concern of the Founding Fathers with 
the proper distribution of governmental 
power between the Nation and the several 
States indicates that he treated them as 
parts of the plan for preserving“the Nation 
on the one side and individual freedom on 
the other—in other words, that the tradi- 
tional tripartite vertical division of powers 
between the legislative, the executive and 
the judicial branches of Government was 
not an end in itself, but was a means toward 
an end; and that the horizontal distribution 
or allocation of powers between national and 
State Governments was also a means toward 
the same end and was a part of the separa- 
tion of powers which was accomplished by 
the Federal Constitution. It is a form of 
the separation of powers with which Mon- 
tesquieu was not concerned; but the hori- 
zontal division of powers, whether thought 
of as a form of separation of powers or not, 
was very much in the minds of the framers 
of the Constitution. 


TWO MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


The outstanding development in Federal- 
State relations since the adoption of the na- 
tional Constitution has been the expansion 
of the power of-the National Government 
and the relative contraction of the powers 
of the State governments. To a large ex- 
tent this is wholly unavoidable and indeed 
is a@ necessity, primarily because of im- 
proved transportation and communication 
of all kinds and because of mass produc- 
tion. On the other hand, our Constitution 
does envision federalism. The very name 
of our Nation indicates that it is to be com- 
posed of States. The Supreme Court of a by- 
gone day said in Teras v. White (7 Wall 700, 
721 (1868)): “The Constitution, in all its 
provisions, looks to an indestructible Union 
of indestructible States.” 

Second only to the increasing dominance 
of the National Government has been the 
development of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court in both State and national 
affairs. It is not merely the final arbiter of 
the law; it is the maker of policy in many 
major social and economic fields. It is not 
subject to the restraints to which a legisla- 
tive body is subject. There are points at 
which it is difficult to delineate precisely 
the line which should circumscribe the ju- 
cial function and separate it from that of 
policymaking. Thus, usually within narrow 
limits, a court may be called upon in the 
ordinary course of its duties to make what 
is actually a policy decision by choosing be- 
tween two rules, either of which might be 
deemed applicable to the situation presented 
in a pending case. 

But if and when a court, in construing 
and applying a constitutional provision or 
a statute, becomes a policymaker, it may 
leave construction behind and exercise func- 
tions which are essentially legislative in 
character, whether they serve in practical 
effect as a constitutional amendment or as 
an amendment of a statute. It is here that 
we feel the greatest concern, and it is here 
that we think the greatest resraint is called 
for. There is nothing new in urging judi- 
cial self-restraint, though there may be, and 
we think there is, new need to urge it. 

It would .be useless to attempt to review 
all of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
which have had a profound effect upon the 
course of our history. It has been said that 
the Dred Scott decision made the Civil War 
inevitable. Whether this is really true or 
not, we need not attempt to determine. 
Even if it is discounted as a serious over- 
statement, it remains a dramatic reminder 
of the great influence which Supreme Court 
decisions have had and can have. As to the 
great effects of decisions of that Court on 
the economic development of the country, 
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see Mr. Justice Douglas’ address on Stare 
Decisis (49 Columbia Law Review 1735). 


SOURCES OF NATIONAL POWER 


Most of the powers of the National Gov- 
ernment were set forth in the original Con- 
stitution; some have been added since. In 
the days of Chief Justice Marshall the su- 
premacy clause of the Federal Constitution 
and a broad construction of the powers 
granted to the National Government were 
fully developed, and as a part of this develop- 
ment the extent of national control over in- 
terstate commerce became very firmly estab- 
lished. The trends established in those days 
have never ceased to operate and in com- 
paratively recent years; have operated at 
times in a startling manner in the extent 
to which interstate commerce has been held 
to be involved, as, for example, in the fa- 
miliar case involving an elevator operator in 
a loft building. 

From a practical standpoint the increase 
in Federal revenues resulting from the 16th 
amendment (the income tax amendment) 
has been of great importance. National 
control over State action in many fields has 
been vastly expanded by the 14th amend- 
ment. 

We shall refer to some subjects and types 
of cases which bear upon Federal-State rela- 
tionships. 


THE GENERAL WELFARE CLAUSE 


One provision of the Federal Constitution 
which was included in it from the beginning 
but which, in practical effect, lay dormant 
for more than a century, is the general wel- 
fare clause. In United States v. Butler (297 
U. S. 1), the original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was held invalid. An argument 
was advanced in. that case that the general 
welfare clause would sustain the imposition 
of the tax and that money derived from the 
tax could be expended for any purposes 
which would promote the general welfare. 
The Court viewed this argument with favor 
as @ general proposition, but found it not 
supportable on the facts of that case. How- 
ever, it was not long before that clause was 
relied upon and applied. See Steward Ma- 
chine Co. v. Davis (301 U. S. 548), and Hel- 
vering v. Davis (301 U.S. 690). In those cases 
the Social Security Act was upheld and the 
general welfare clause was relied upon both 
to support the tax and to support the ex- 
penditures of the money raised by the 
social-security taxes. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

Closely related to this subject are the so- 
called grants-in-aid which go back to the 
Morrill Act of 1862 and the grants there- 
under to the so-called land-grant colleges. 
The extent of grants-in-aid today is very 
great, but questions relating to the wisdom 
as distinguished from the legal basis for such 
grants seem to lie wholly in the political 
field and are hardly appropriate for discus- 
sion in this report. Perhaps we should also 
observe that since the decision of Massachu- 
setts v. Mellon (262 U. 8S. 447), there seems 
to be no effective way in which either a 
State or an individual can challenge the 
validity of a Federal grant-in-aid. 


DOCTRINE OF PREEMPTION 


Many, if not most, of the problems of fed- 
eralism today arise either in connection with 
the commerce clause and the vast extent to 
which its sweep has been carried by the 
Supreme Court, or they arise under the 14th 
amendment. Historically, cases involving the 
doctrine of preemption pertain mostly to 
the commerce clause. More recently the 
dostrine has been applied in other fields, 
notably in the case of Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson, in which the Smith 

»Aet and other Federal statutes dealing with 
communism and loyalty problems were held 
to have preempted the field and to invalidate 
or suspend the Pennsylvania antisubversive 
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statute which sought to impose a penalty for 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States by force or violence. In 
that particular case it happens that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
was affirmed. That fact, however, emphasizes 
rather than detracts from the wide sweep 
now given to the doctrine of preemption. 


LABOR RELATIONS CASES 


In connection with commerce-clause cases, 
the doctrine of preemption, coupled with 
only partial express regulation by Congress, 
has produced a state of considerable confu- 
sion in the field of labor relations. 

One of the most serious problems in this 
field was pointed up or created (depending 
upon how one looks at the matter) by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Amalgamated 
Association v. Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board (340 U.S. 383), which overturned 
a State statute aimed at preventing strikes 
and lockouts in public utilities. This de- 
cision left the States powerless to protect 
their own citizens against emergencies 
created by the suspension of essential serv- 
ices, even though, as the dissent pointed out, 
such emergencies were “economically and 
practically confined to a (single) State.” 

In two cases decided on May 28, 1958, in 
which the majority op’nions were written by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Mr. Justice Bur- 
ton, respectively, the right of an employee 
to sue a union in a State court was upheld. 
In International Association of Machinists Vv. 
Gonzalez, a union member was held entitled 
to maintain a suit against his union for 
damages for wrongful expulsion. In Inter- 
national Union, United Auto, etc. Workers 
v. Russell, an employee, who was not a union 
member, was held entitled to maintain a suit 
for malicious interference with his employ- 
ment through picketing during a strike 
against his employer.- Pickets prevented 
Russell from entering the plant. 

Regardless of what may be the ultimate 
solution of jurisdictional problems in this 
field, it appears that at the present time there 
is unfortunately a kind of no-man’s land 
in which serious uncertainty exists. This 
uncertainty is in part undoubtedly due to 
the failure of Congress to make its wishes en- 
tirely clear. Also, somewhat varying views 
appear to have been adopted by the Supreme 
Court from time to time. 

In connection with this matter, in the case 
of Textile Union v. Lincoln Miils (353 U. 8. 
448), the majority opinion contains language 
which we find somewhat disturbing. That 
case concerns the interpretation of section 
301 of the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947. Paragraph (a) of that section pro- 
vides: “Suits for violation of contracts be- 
tween an employer and a labor organization 
representing employees in an industry affect- 
ing commerce as defined in this chapter, or 
between any such labor organizations, may 
be brought in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the 
parties, without respect to the amount in 
controversy or without regard to the citizen- 
ship of the parties.” Paragraph (b) of the 
same section provides in substance that a 
labor organization may sue or be sued as an 
entity without the procedural difficulties 
which formerly attended suits by or against 
unincorporated associations consisting of 
large numbers of persons. Section 301 (a) 
was held to be more than jurisdictional and 
was held to authorize Federal courts to 
fashion a body of Federal law for the enforce- 
ment of these collective bargaining agree- 
ments and to include within that body of 
Federal law specific performance of promises 
to arbitrate grievances under collective 
bargaining agreements. 

What a State court is to do if confronted 
with a case similar to the Lincoln Mills 
case is by no means clear. It is evident that 
the substantive law to be applied must be 
Federal law, but the question remains, Where 
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is that Federal law to be found? It will 
probably take years for the development or 
the fashioning of the body of Federal law 
which the Supreme Court says the Federal 
courts are authorized to make. Can a State 
eourt act at all? If it can act and does act, 
what remedies should it apply? Should it 
use those afforded by State law, or is it 
limited to those which would be available 
under Federal law if the suit were in a Fed- 
eral court? It is perfectly possible that these 
questions will not have to be answered, since 
the Supreme Court may adopt the view that 
the field has been completely preempted by 
the Federal law and committed solely to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts, so that 
the State courts can have no part whatsoever 
in enforcing rights recognized by section 301 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act. 
Such a result does not seem to be required by 
the language of section 301 nor yet does the 
legislative history of that section appear to 
warrant such a construction. 

Professor Meltzer’s monograph has brought 
out many of the difficulties in this whole field 
of substantive labor law with regard to the 
division of power between State and Federal 
Governments. As he points out much of 
this confusion is due to the fact that Con- 
gress has not made clear what functions the 
States may perform and what they may not 
perform. There are situations in which the 
particular activity involved is prohibited by 
Federal law, others in which it is protected 
by Federal law, and others in which the Fed- 
eral law is silent. At the present time there 
seems to be one field in which State action is 
clearly permissible. That is where actual 
violence is involved in a labor dispute. 


STATE LAW IN DIVERSITY CASES 


Not all of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in comparatively recent years have 
limited or tended to limit the power of the 
States or the effect of State laws. The cele- 
brated case of Erie R. R. v. Tompkins (304 
U. S. 64) overruled Swith v. Tyson and estab- 
lished substantive State law, decisional as 
well as statutory, as controlling in diversity 
cases in the Federal courts. This marked the 
end of the doctrine of a Federal common law 
in such cases. 

IN PERSONAM JURISDICTION OVER NONRESIDENTS 


Also, in cases involving the in personam 
jurisdiction of State courts over nonresidents, 
the Supreme Court has tended to relax rather 
than tighten restrictions under the due pro- 
cess Clause upon State action in this field. 
International Shoe Co. v. Washington (326 
U. S. 310) is probably the most significant 
case in this development. In sustaining the 
jurisdiction of a Washington court to render 
a judgment in personam against a foreign 
corporation which carries on some activities 
within the State of Washington, Chief Jus- 
tice Stone used the now familiar phrase that 
there “were sufficient contacts or ties with 
the state of the forum to make it reasonable 
and just, according to our traditional con- 
ception of fair play and substantial justice, 
to enforce the obligation which appellant has 
incurred there.” Formulistic doctrines or 
dogmas have been replaced by a more flexible 
and realistic approach, and this trend has 
been carried forward in subsequent cases 
leading up to and including McGee v. Inter- 
national Life Insurance Co. (355 U. S. 220) 
until halted by Hanson v. Denckla (357 U. 8. 
decided June 23, 1958). y 

TAXATION 


In the field of taxation the doctrine of 
intergovernmental immunity has been se- 
riously curtailed partly by judicial decisions 
and partly by statute. This has not been en- 
tirely a one-way street. 

In recent years cases involving State taxa- 
tion have arisen in many fiélds, Sometimes 
they have involved questions of burdens upon 
interstate commerce or the export-import 
clause, sometimes of jurisdiction to tax as a 
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matter of due process, and sometimes 
have arisen on the fringes of governmen 
immunity, as where a State has sonia ae 
tax a contractor doing business = 
National Government. There have beter be 
shifts in holdings. On the whole, thee 
preme Court seems perhaps to have taken : 
more liberal view in recent years toward the 
ae of State taxation than it formerly 


OTHER 14TH AMENDMENT CASES 


In other fields, however, the 14th amend. 
ment has been invoked to cut down State 
action in many fields. This has been notice. 
ably true in cases involving not only the 
14th amendment but also the 1st amendment 
guarantee of freedom of speech or the 5th 
amendment protection against Self-incrimi. 
nation. State antisubversive acts have been 
practically eliminated by Pennsylvania y, 
Nelson in which the decision was rested on 
the ground of preemption of the field by the 
Federal statutes. 

THE SWEEZY CASE—STATE LEGISLATIVE 
INVESTIGATIONS 


One manifestation of this restrictive action 
under the 14th amendment is to be found in 
Sweezy v. New Hampshire (354 U. 8S, 234), 
In that case, the State of New Hampshire had 
enacted a subversive activity statute which 
imposed various disabilities on subversive 
persons and subversive organizations, In 
1963 the legislature adopted a resolution un- 
der which it constituted the attorney general 
@ one-man legislative committee to investi- 
gate violations of that act and to recommend 
additional legislation. Sweezy, described as a 
non-Communist Marxist, was summoned to 
testify at the investigation conducted by the 
attorney general, pursuant to this authori- 
zation. He testified freely about many mat- 
ters but refused to answer two types of ques- 
tions: (1) Inquiries concerning the activities 
of the Progressive Party in the State during 
the 1948 campaign; and (2) inquiries con- 
cerning a lecture Sweezy had delivered in 
1954 to a class at the University of New 
Hampshire. He was adjudged in contempt 
by a State court for failure to answer these 
questions. The Supreme Court reversed the 
conviction, but there is no majority opinion. 

The opinion of the Chief Justice, in which 
he was joined by Justices Black, Douglas, 
and Brennan, started out by reaffirming the 
position taken in Watkins v. United States 
(354 U. S. 178), that legislative investiga- 
tions can encroach on first-amendment 
rights. It then attacked the New Hamp- 
shire Subversive Activities Act and stated 
that the definition of subversive persons and 
subversive organizations was so vague and 
limitless that they extended to “conduct 
which is only remotely related to actual 
subversion and which is done free of any 
conscious intent to be a part of such ac« 
tivity.” Then followed a lengthy discourse 
on the importance of academic freedom and 
political expression. This was not, however, 
the ground upon which these four Justices 
ultimately relied for their conclusion that 
the conviction should be reversed. 
Chief Justice said in part: “The respective 
roles of the legislature and the investigator 
thus revealed are of considerable significance 
to the issue before us. It is eminently cleat 
that the basic discretion of determining the 
direction of the legislative inquiry has been 
turned over to the investigative — 
The attorney general has been given i 
a@ sweeping and uncertain mandate gt 
is his discretion which picks out the ‘ 
jects that will be pursued, what witness 
will be summoned, and what qo 
be asked. In this circumstance, it 
be stated authoritatively that the 
ture asked the attorney general ae jects 
the kind of facts comprised in the e 
upon which petitioner was interrogated. 

Four members of the Court, 2 in & 
curring opinion and 2 in a dissenting 
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ion, took vigorous issue with the view that 
the conviction was invalid because of the 
legislature's failure to provide adequate 
standards to guide the attorney general’s 
investigation. Mr. Justice Frankfurter and 
mr. Justice Harlan concurred in the reversal 
of the conviction on the ground that there 
was no basis for a belief that Sweezy or the 

ssive Party threatened the safety of 
the State and hence that the liberties of the 
individual should prevail. Mr. Justice Clark, 
with whom Mr. Justice Burton joined, ar- 
rived at the opposite conclusion and took 
the view that the State’s interest in self- 
preservation justified the intrusion into 
Sweezy’s personal affairs. 

In commenting on this case Professor 
Cramton says: “The most puzzling aspect of 
the Sweezy case is the reliance by the Chief 
Justice on delegation-of-power conceptions. 
New Hampshire had détermined that it 
wanted the information which Sweezy re- 
fused to give; to say that the State has not 
demonstrated that it wants the information 
seems so unreal as to be incredible. The 
State had delegated power to the attorney 
general to determine the scope of inquiry 
within the general subject of subversive 
activities. Under these circumstances the 
conclusion of the Chief Justice that the 
vagueness of the resolution violates the due- 
process clause must be, despite his protesta- 
tions, a holding that a State legislature can- 
not delegate such a power.” 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT CASES 


There are many cases involving public 
employment and the question of disqualifi- 
cation therefor by reason of Communist 
Party membership, or other questions of 
loyalty. Slochower v. Board of Higher 
Education, (350 U. S. 551) is a well-known 
example of cases of this type. Two more 
recent cases, Lerner v. Casey, and Beilan v. 
Board of Public Education, both in. 357th 
United States Reports and decided on June 
30, 1958, have upheld disquaHfications for 
employment where such issues were involved, 
but they did so on the basis of lack of 
competence or fitness. Lerner was a subway 
conductor in New York and Beilan was a 
public school instructor. In each: case the 
decision was by a 5 to 4 majority, 


ADMISSION TO THE BAR 


When we come to the recent cases on ad- 
mission to the bar, we are in a field of un- 
Usual sensitivity. We are well aware that 
any adverse comment which we may make 
on those decisions lays us open to attack 
on the grounds that we are complaining of 
the curtailment of our own powers and that 
We are merely voicing the equivalent of the 
ancient protest of the defeated litigant—in 
this instance the wail of a judge who has 
been reversed. That is a prospect which we 
accept in preference to maintaining silence 
on @ matter which we think cannot be 
ignored without omitting an important 
element of the subject with which this re- 
port is concerned. 

Konigsberg v. State Bar of California (353 
U. S. 252) seems to us to reach the high 
watermark so far established by the Supreme 
Court in overthrowing the action of a State 
and in denying to a State the power to keep 
Order in its own house. 

The majority opinion first hurdled the 
a * bt wna a eae the Federal 

ra was proper 
one to the State highest ecuite tie rd 
= m and was decided by that court. 


- Justice Frankfurter dissented on the! 


Stound that the record left it doubtf 
whether this jurisdictional requirement tot 
oe by the Supreme Court had been met 
.S BP gg of the case for certi- 

e@ State highest co 

“whether or not it did in fact pass on patel 
erty before it under the due process 
use of the 14th amendment.” Mr. Justice 
and Mr. Justice Clark shared Mr. 





Justice Frankfurter’s jurisdictional views. 
They also dissented on the merits in an 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Harlan, of 
which more later. 

The majority opinion next turned to the 
merits of Konigsberg’s application for ad- 
mission to the bar. Applicable State statutes 
required one seeking admission to show that 
he was @ person of good moral character 
and that he did not advocate the overthrow 
of the National or State Government by force 
or violence. The committeee of bar exam- 
iners, after holding several hearings on 
Konigsberg’s application, notified him that 
his application was denied because he did 
not show that he met the above qualifica- 
tions. 

The Supreme Court made its own review 
of the facts. ; 

On the score of good moral character, the 
majority found that Konigsberg had suffi- 
ciently established it, that certain editorials 
written by him attacking this country’s par- 
ticipation in the Korean war, the actions of 
political leaders, the influence of big busi- 
ness on American life, racial discrimination, 
and the Suprme Court’s decision in Dennis 
v. United States (341 U. S. 494) would not 
support any rational inference of bad moral 
character, and that his refusal to answer 
questions almost all of which were described 
by the Court as having “concerned his po- 
litical affiliations, editorials and beliefs’’ (353 
U. S. 269) would not support such an infer- 
ence either. On the matter of advocating 
the overthrow of the National or State Gov- 
ernment by force or violence, the court held 
(as it had in the companion case of Schware 
v. Board of Bar Examiners of New Mexico 
(353 U. S. 232) decided contemporaneously) 
that past membership in the Communist 
Party was not enough to show bad moral 
character, The majority apparently accepted 
as sufficient Konigsberg’s denial of any pres- 
ent advocacy of the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of California, 
which was uncontradicted on the record. 
He had refused to answer questions relating 
to- his past political affiliations and beliefs, 
which the bar committee might have used 
to test the truthfulness of his present claims. 
His refusal to answer was based upon his 
views as to the effect of the Ist and 14th 
amendments. The Court did not make any 
ultimate determination of their correctness, 
but (at 353 U. S. 270) said that “prior de- 
cisions. by this Court indicated that his 
claim that the questions (which we shall 
refer to below) were not frivolous.” 

The majority asserted that Konigsberg 
“was not denied admission to the California 
Bar simply because he refused to answer 
questions.” In a footnote appended to this 
statement it is said (353 U. S..259) : “‘Neither 
the committee as a whole nor any of its 
members ever intimated that Konigsberg 
would be barred just because he refused to 
answer relevant inquiries or because he was 
obstructing the committee. Some members 
informed him that they did not necessarily 
accept his position that they were not en- 
titled to inquire into his political associa- 
tion and opinions and said that his failure 
to answer would have some bearing on their 
determination whether he was qualified. 
But they never suggested that his failure to 
answer their questions was, by itself, a suf- 
ficient independent ground for denial of his 
application.” 

Mr, Justice Harlan’s dissent took issue 
with these views—convincingly, we think. 
He quoted lengthy extracts from the record 
of Konigsberg’s hearings before the subcom- 
mittee and the committee of the State bar 
investigating his application. (353 U. S. 
284-309.) Konigsberg flatly refused to state 
whether or not at the time of the hear- 
ing he was a member of the Communist 
Party and refused to answer questions on 
whether he had ever been a Communist or 
belonged to various organizations, including 
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the Communist Party. The bar committee 
conceded that he could not be required to 
answer a question if the answer might tend 
to incriminate him; but Konigsberg did not 
stand on the fifth amendment and his 
answer which came nearest to raising that 
question, as far as we can see, seems to 
have been based upon a fear of prosecution 
for perjury for whatever answer he might 
then give as to membership in the Com- 
munist Party. We think, on the basis of the 
extracts from thé record contained in Mr, 
Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion that the 
committee was concerned with its duty un- 
der the statute “to certify as to this ap- 
plicant’s good moral character” (p. 295), and 
that the committee was concerned with the 
applicant’s “disinclination” to respond to 
questions proposed by the committee (p. 
301), and that the committee, in passing on 
his good moral character, sought to test his 
veracity (p. 303). 

The majority, however, having reached 
the conclusion above stated, that Konigs- 
berg had not been denied admission to the 
bar simply because he refused to answer 
questions, then proceeded to demolish a4 
straw man by saying that there was nothing 
in the California statutes or decisions, or 
in the rules of the bar committee which had 
been called to the Court’s attention, sug- 
gesting that a failure to answer questions 
“is ipso facto, a basis for excluding an ap- 
plicant from the bar, irrespective of how 
overwhelming is his showing of good char- 
acter or loyalty or how flimsy are the sus- 
picions of the bar examiners.” Whether 
Konigsberg’s “over-whelming” showing of his 
own good character would have been shaken 
if he had answered the relevant questions 
which he refused to answer, we cannot say. 
We have long been under the impression that 
candor is required of members of the bar 
and, prior to Konigsberg we should not have 
thought that there was any doubt that it 
was fairly to be required of candidates for 
admission to the bar, as to matters relating 
to their fitness for admission. 

Let us repeat that Kongisberg did not in- 
voke protection against self-incrimination. 
He invoked a privilege which he claimed to 
exist against answering certain questions. 
These might have served to test his veracity 
at the Committee hearings held to deter- 
mine whether or not he was possessed of the 
good moral character required for admission 
to the bar. 

The majority opinion seems to ignore the 
issue of veracity sought to be raised by the 
questions which Konigsberg refused to an- 
swer. It is also somewhat confusing with 
regard to the burden of proof. At one point 
(pp. 270-271) it says that the committee was 
not warranted in drawing from Konigsberg’s 
refusal to answer questions any inference 
that he was of bad moral character; at an- 
other (p. 273) it says that there was no evi- 
dence in the record to justify a finding that 
he had failed to establish his good moral 
character. 

Also at page 273 of 353d United States Re- 
ports, the majority said: “We recognize the 
importance of leaving. States free to select 
their own bars, but it is equally important 
that the State not exercise this power in 
an arbitrary or discriminatory manner nor 
in such way as to impinge on the freedom 
of political expression or association. A bar 
composed of lawyers of good character is a 
worthy objective but it is unnecessary to 
sacrifice vital freedoms in order to obtain 
that goal. It is also important to society 
and the bar itself that lawyers be unin- 
timidated—free to think, speak, and act as 
members of an independent bar.” The ma- 
jority thus makes two stated concessions— 
each, of course, subject to limitations—one, 
that it is important to leave the States free 
to select their own bars and the other, that 
a bar composed of lawyers of good character 
is a worthy objective. 
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We think that Mr. Justice Harlan’s dis- 
sent on the merits, in which Mr. Justice 
Clark joined, shows the fallacies of the ma- 
jority position. On the facts which we think 
were demonstrated by the excerpts from the 
record included in that dissent, it seems to 
us that the net result of the case is that a 
State is unable to protect itself against 
admitting to its bar an applicant who, by 
his own refusal to answer certain questions 
as to what the majority regarded as political 
associations and activities, avoids a test of 
his veracity through cross-examination on 
a matter which he has the burden of prov- 
ing in order to establish his right to ad- 
mission to the bar, The power left to the 
States to regulate admission to their bars 
under Konigsberg hardly seems adequate to 
achieve what the majority chose to describe 
as a worthy objective—a bar composed of 
lawyers of good character. 

We shall close our discussion of Konigs- 
berg by quoting two passages from Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan’s dissent, in which Mr. Justice 
Clark joined. In one, he states that “this 
case involves an area of Federal-State rela- 
tions—the right of States to establish and 
administer standards for admission to their 
bars—into which this Court should be es- 
pecially reluctant and slow to enter.” In the 
other, his concluding comment (p. 312), he 
says: “What the Court has really done, I 
think, is simply to impose on California its 
own notions of public policy and judgment. 
For me, today’s decision represents an un- 
acceptable intrusion into a matter of State 
concern.” 

The Lerner and Beilan cases above referred 
to seem to indicate some recession from the 
intimations, though not from the decisions, 
in the Konigsberg and Slochower cases. In 
Beilan the schoolteacher was told that his 
refusal to answer questions might result in 
his dismissal, and his refusal to answer 
questions pertaining to loyalty matters was 
held relevant_to support a finding that he 
was incompetent. “Incompetent” seems to 
have been taken in the sense of unfit. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL LAW 


When we turn to the impact of decisions 
of the Supreme Court upon the State ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, we find 
that we have entered a very broad field. 
In many matters, such as the fair drawing 
of juries, the exclusion of forced confes- 
sions as evidence, and the right to counsel 
at least in all serious cases, we do not believe 
that there is any real difference in doctrine 
between the views held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the views 
held by the highest courts of the several 
States. 

There is, however, a rather considerable 
difference at times as to how these general 
principles should be applied and as to 
whether they have been duly regarded or 
not. In such matters the Supreme Court not 
only feels free to review the facts, but con- 
siders it to be its duty to make an inde- 
pendent review of the facts. It sometimes 
seems that the rule which governs most 
appellate courts in the view of findings of 
fact by trial courts is given lip service, but 
is actually given the least possible practical 
effect. Appellate courts generally will give 
great weight to the findings of fact by trial 
courts which had the opportunity to see and 
hear the witnesses, and they are retuctant to 
disturb such findings. The Supreme Court 
at times seems to read the records in crim- 
inal cases with a somewhat different point 
of view. Perhaps no more striking example 
of this can readily be found than in Moore 
v. Michigan (355 U. S. 155). 

In the Moore case the defendant had 
been charged in 1937 with the crime of first 
degree murder, to which he pleaded guilty. 
The murder followed a rape and was marked 
by extreme brutality. The defendant was a 
Negro youth, 17 years of age at the time of 
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the offense, and is described as being of 
limited education (only the seventh grade) 
and as being of rather low mentality. He 
confessed the crime to law enforcement offi- 
cers and he expressed a desire to plead guilty 
and get it over with. Before such a plea 
was permitted to be entered he was inter- 
viewed by the trial judge in the privacy of 
the judge’s chambers and he again admitted 
his guilt, said he did not want counsel and 
expressed the desire to get it over with, to 
be sent to whatever institution he was to 
be confined in, and to be placed under ob- 
servation. Following this, the plea of guilty 
was accepted and there was a: hearing to de- 
termine the punishment which should be 
imposed. 

About 12 years later the defendant sought 
a new trial principally on the ground that he 
had been unfairly dealt with because he was 
not represented by counsel. He had expressly 
disclaimed any desire for counsel at the time 
of his trial. Pursuant to the law of Michi- 
gan, he had a hearing on this application for 
a new trial. In most respects his testimony 
was seriously at variance with the testimony 
of other witnesses. He was corroborated in 
one matter by a man who had been a deputy 
sheriff at the time when the prisoner was 
arrested and was being questioned. The trial 
court, however, found in substance that the 
defendant knew what he was doing when he 
rejected the appointment of counsel and 
pleaded guilty, that he was then calm and 
hot intimidated, and, after hearing him 
testify, that he was completely unworthy of 
belief. It accordingly denied the applica- 
tion for a new trial. This denial was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Michigan, largely 
upon the basis of the findings of fact by the 
trial court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed. The latter Court 
felt that counsel might have been of as- 
sistance to the prisoner, in view of his youth, 
lack of education and low mentality, by re- 
quiring the State to prove its case against 
him (saying the evidence was largely circum- 
stantial), by raising a question as to his 
sanity, and by presenting factors which 
might have lessened the severity of the 
penalty imposed. It was the maximum 
permitted under the Michigan law—solitary 
confinement for life at hard labor. The case 
was decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1957. The majority opinion 
does not seem to have given any considera- 
tion whatsoever to the difficulties of proof 
which the State might encounter after the 
lapse of many years or the risks to society 
which might result from the release of a 
prisoner of this type, if the new prosecu- 
tion should fail. They are, however, pointed 
out in the dissent. 

Another recent case which seems to us 
surprising, and the full scope of which we 


cannot foresee, is Lambert v. California (355. 


U. S.), decided December 16, 1957. In that 
case a majority of the Court reversed a con- 
viction under a Los Angles ordinance which 
required a person convicted of a felony, or 
of a crime which-would be felony under the 
law of California, to register upon taking up 
residence in Los Angles. Lambert had been 
convicted of forgery and had served a long 
term in a California prison for that offense. 
She was arrested on suspicion of another 
crime and her failure to register was then 
discovered and she was prosecuted, convicted, 
and fined. The majority of the Supreme 
Court found that she had no notice of the 
ordinance, that it was not likely to be 
known, that it was a measure merely for the 
convenience of the police, that the defendant 
had no opportunity to comply with it after 
learning of it and before being prosecuted, 
that she did not act wilfully in failing to 
register, that she was not blameworthy in 
failing to do so, and that her conviction in- 
volved a denial of due process of law. 





This decision was reached only after argu. 
ment and reargument. Mr. Justice Frank. 
furter wrote a short dissenting opinion in 
which Mr. Justice Harlan and mr. 
Whittaker joined. He referred to the great 
number of State and Federal statutes which 
imposed criminal penalties for nonf 
and stated that he felt confident that “the 
present decision will turn out to be an igo. 
lated deviation from the strong current of 
precedents—a derelict on the waters of the 
law.” 

We shall not comment in this report upon 
the broad sweep which the Supreme Court 
now gives to habeas corpus proce : 
Matters of this sort seem to fall within the 
scope of the committee of this conference 
on the habeas corpus bill which has been 
advocated for some years by this conference 
for enactment by the Congress of the United 
States, and has been supported by the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States, the 
American Bar Association, the Association of 
Attorneys General, and the Department of 
Justice. 

We cannot, however, completely avoid any 
reference at all to habeas corpus matters he- 
cause what is probably the most far reach- 
ing decision of recent years on State criminal 
procedure which has been rendered by the 
Supreme Court itself very close to a habeas 
corpus case. Thas is the case of Griffin y. 
Illinois (351 U. S. 12), which arose under 
the Illinois Postconviction Procedure Act. 
The substance of the holding in that case 
may perhaps be briefly and accurately stated 
in this way: If a transcript of the record, 
or its equivalent, is essential to an effective 
appeal, and if a State permits an appeal by 
those able to pay for the cost of the record 
or its equivalent, then the State must furnish 
without expense to an indigent defendant 
either a transcript of the record at his trial, 
or an equivalent thereof, in order that the 
indigent defendant may have an equally 
effective right of appeal. Otherwise, the in- 
ference seems clear, the indigent defendant 
must be released upon habeas corpus or 
similar proceedings. Probably no one would 
dispute the proposition that the poor man 
should not be deprived of the opportunity 
for a meritorious appeal simply because of 
his poverty. The practical problems which 
flow from the decision in Griffin v. Illinois 
are, however, almost unlimited and are now 
only in course of development and pos- 
sible solution. This was extensively dis- 
cussed at the 1957 meeting of this Con- 
ference of Chief Justices in New York. | 

We may say at-this point that in order 
to give full effect to the doctrine of Grifin 
v. Illinois, we see no basis for distinction 
between the cost of the record and other 
expenses to which the defendant will neces- 
sarily be put in the prosecution of an appeal. 
These include filing fees, the cost of printing 
the brief and of, such part of the 
as may be necessary, and counsel fees. 

The Griffin case was very recently give 
retroactive effect by the Supreme Court in 
a@ per curiam opinion in Eskridge v. Wash- 
ington State Board of Prison Terms and 
Paroles (78 S. Ct. 1061). In that case the 
defendant, who was ee in soucolile 
timely notice of an appeal. S ap 
then made for a copy of the transcript of 
the trial proceedings to be furnished at pub- 
lic expense was denied by the trial judge. 
A statute provided for so furnishing 4 tran~_ 


~seript if “in his the trial judge's} Bae : 


justicé will thereby be promoted.” 
judge found that justice would not be pro 
moted, in that the defendant had had & 
fair and impartial trial, and that, in = 
opinion, no grave or prejudicial errors 

occurred in the trial. The one then 
sought a writ of mandate from the 
court of the State, ordering the trial ae 
to have the transcript furnished for 

prosecution of his appeal. This was denied ok 
and his appeal was dismissed. se 
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In 1956 he instituted habeas corpus pro~ 
ceedings which, on June 16, 1958, resulted 
in a reversal of the Washington court’s de- 
cision and a remand for further proceedings 
not inconsistent with this opinion. It was 
conceded that the reporter’s.transcript from 
the trial was still available. In what form 
it exists does not appear from the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion. As in Griffin, it was 
held that an adequate substitute for the 
transcript might be furnished in lieu of the 
transcript itself. Justices Harlan and Whit- 
taker dissented briefly on the ground that 
“on this record the Griffin case decided in 
1956 should not be applied to this conviction 
occurring in 1935.” This accords with the 
view expressed by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
in his concurring opinion in Griffin that it 
should not be retroactive. He did not par- 
ticipate in the Eskridge case. 

Just where Griffin v. Illinois may lead us 
is rather hard to say. That it will mean 
a vast increase in criminal appeals and a 
huge caseload for appellate courts seems al- 
most to go without saying. There are two 
possible ways in which the meritorious ap- 
peals might be taken care of and the non- 
meritorious appeals eliminated. One would 
be to apply a screening process to appeals of 
all kinds, whether taken by the indigent or 
by persons well able to pay for the cost of 
appeals. It seems very doubtful that legis- 
latures generally would be willing to curtail 
the absolute right of appeal in criminal 
cases which now exists in many jurisdictions. 
Another possible approach would be to re- 
quire some showing of merit before per- 
mitting an appeal to be taken by an in- 
digent defendant at the expense of the State. 

Whether this latter approach which we 
may call screening would be practical or 
not is, to say the least, very dubious. First, 
let us look at a Federal statute and Supreme 
Court decisions thereunder. What is now 
subsection (a) of section 1915 of title 28, 
United States Code Annotated, contains a 
sentence reading as follows: “An appeal may 
not be taken in forma pauperis if the trial 
court certifies in writing that it is not taken 
in good faith.” This section or a percursor 


_ thereof was involved in Miller v. United 


States (317 U 8. 192), Johnson v, United 
States (353 U. S. 565), and Farley v. United 
States (354 U. S. 521. 523). In the Miller 
case the Supreme Court held that the discre- 
tion of the trial court in withholding such 
& certificate was subject to review on 
appeal, and that in order that such a review 
might be made by the court of appeals it 
was necessary that it have before it either 
the transcript of the record or an adequate 
substitute therefor, which might consist of 
the trial judge’s notes or of an agreed state- 
ment as to the points on which review was 
sought. Similar holdings were made by per 
curiam opinions in the Johnson and Farley 
cases, in each of which the trial court re- 
fused to certify that the appeal was taken 
in good faith. In each case, though perhaps 
more clearly in Johnson, the trial court 
Seems to have felt that the proposed appeal 
was frivolous, and hence not in good faith. 
The Eskridge case, above cited, decided on 
June 16, 1958, rejected the screening process 
under the State statute there involved, and 
Sppears to require, under the 14th amend- 
ment, that a full appeal be allowed—not 
simply a review of the screening process, as 
a the Federal statute above cited. The 
s ee of the Eskridge case thus seems rather 
: = nae that unless all appeals, at least 
types of cases, 
See none may be. ae ce 
t would seem that it may be possible to 
oon - a Srragene me: of appeals which 
and of appeals 
a Shall not. Such’a classification might 
upon the gravity of the offense or 
ly upon the sentence imposed, In 
most, if not all, States, such a classification 
Would doubtless require legislative action. 


In the Griffiin case, it will be recalled, the 
Supreme Court stated that a substitute for 
an actual transcript of the record would be 
acceptable if it were sufficient to present the 
points upon which the defendant based his 
appeal. The Supreme Court suggested the 
possible use of bystanders’ bills of exceptions, 
which, we believe, in actual practice are 
quite rare. 

It seems probable to us that an actual 
transcript of the record will be required in 
most cases. For example, in cases where the 
basis for appeal is the alleged insufficiency 
of the evidence, it may be very difficult to 
eliminate from that part of the record which 
is to be transcribed portions which seem to 
have no immediate bearing upon this ques- 
tion. A statement of the facts to be agreed 
upon by trial counsel for both sides may be 
still more difficult to achieve. It would prob- 
ably be only in a comparatively rare case 
that a defendant complaining of the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence would be willing to 
submit his case on the trial judge's notes, if 
such notes were in fact available. 

The danger of an almost complete break- 
down, in the work of State appellate courts 
under the flood of appeals which may be 
loosed by Griffin and Eskridge is not a re- 
assuring prospect. How far Eskridge may 
lead and whether it will be extended beyond 
its facts remain to be seen. 

CONCLUSIONS 


This long review, though far from exhaus- 
tive, shows some of the uncertainties as to 
the distribution of power which are prob- 
ably inevitable in a Federal system of Gov- 
ernment. It also shows, on the whole, a 
continuing and, we think, an accelerating 
trend toward increasing power of the na- 
tional Government and correspondingly con- 
tracted power of the State governments. 
Much of this is doubtless due to the fact 
that many matters which were once mainly 
of local concern are now parts of larger mat- 
ters which are of national concern. Much 
of this stems from the doctrine of a strong, 
central Government and of the plenitude of 
national power within broad limits of what 
may be “necessary and proper” in the exer- 
cise of the granted powers of the national 
Government which was expounded and es- 
tablished by Chief Justice Marshall and his 
colleagues, though some of the modern ex- 
tensions may and do seem to us to go to 
extremes. Much, however, comes from the 
extent of the control over the action of the 
States which the Supreme Court exercises 
under its views of the 14th amendment, 

We believe that strong State and local gov- 
ernments are essential to the effective func- 
tioning of the American system of Federal 
Government; that they should not be sac- 
rificed needlessly to leveling, and sometimes 
deadening, uniformity; and that in the in- 
terest of active, citizen participation in self- 
Government—the foundation of our de- 
mocracy—they should be sustained and 
strengthened. 

As long as this country continues to be 
& developing country and as long as the 
conditions under which we live continue to 
change, there will always be problems of the 
allocation of power depending upon whether 
certain matters should be regarded as pri- 
marily of national concern or as primarily 
of local concern. These adjustments can 
hardly be effected without some. friction. 
How much friction will develop depends in 
part upon the wisdom of those empowered 
to alter the boundaries and in part upon the 
speed with which such changes are effected. 
Of course, the question of speed really in- 
volves the exercise of judgment and the use 
of wisdom, so that the two things are really 
the same in substance. 

‘We are now concerned specifically with the 
effect of judicial decisions upon the relations 
between the federal government and the 
state governments. Here we think that the 
overall tendency of decisions of the Supreme 





Court over the last 25 years or more has 
been to press the’ extension of federal power 
and to press it rapidly. There have been, of 
course, and still are, very considerable dif- 
ferences within the Court on these matters, 
and there has been quite recently a growing 
recognition of the fact that our Government 
is still a federal government and that the 
historic line which experience seems to 
justify between matters primarily of na- 
tional concern and matters primarily of local 
eoncern should not be hastily or lightly 
obliterated. A number of justices have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their awareness of 
problems of federalism and their recognition 
that federalism is still a living part of our 
system of government. 

The extent to which the Supreme Court 
assumes the function of policymaker is also 
of concern to us in the conduct of our judi- 
cial business. We realize that in the course 
of American history the Supreme Court has 
frequently—one might, indeed, say custom-< 
arily—exercised policymaking powers going 
far—beyond those involved, say, in making 
a selection between competing rules of law. 

We believe that in the fields with which 
Wwe are concerned, and as to which we feel 
entitled to speak, the Supreme Court too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
maker without proper judicial restraint. We 
feel this is particularly the case in both of 
the great fields we have discussed—namely, 
the extent and extension of the Federal 
power, and the supervision of state action 
by the Supreme Court by virtue of the 14th 
amendment. In the light of the immense 
power of the Supreme Court and its practical 
nonreviewability in most instances no more 
important obligation rests upon it, in our 
view, than that of careful moderation in 
the exercise of its policymaking role. 

We are not alone in our view that the 
Court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
améndment, has assumed what seem to us 
primarily legislative powers. (See Judge 
Learned Hand on the Bill of Rights.) We 
do ‘not believe that either the framers of 
the original Constitution or the possibly 
somewhat less gifted draftsmen of the 14th 
amendment ever contemplated that the Su- 
preme Court would, or should, have the al- 
most unlimited policymaking powers which 
it now exercises. It is strange, indeed, to 
reflect that under a Constitution which pro- 
vides for a system of checks and balances 
and of distribution of power between na- 
tional and State governments one branch of 
one government—the Supreme Court— 
should attain the immense, and in many 
respects, dominant, power which it now 
wields, 

When we read the Lincoln Mills case, 
which we have referred to above, in con- 
nection with the regulation of labor rela- 
tions, we find language which reads to us 
very much as if the Supreme Court found 
in a somewhat obscurely worded section of 
the Labor Management Relations Act a grant 
by Congress to the Federal courts of a power 
closely approximating legislative power. 
Perhaps no more is meant by the term “to 
fashion a body of Federal law” than to in- 
terpret and apply a statute whose meaning 
is rather vague, but. the possible implica- 
tions of this phrase may be considerably 
broader. 

We believe that the great principle of dis- 
tribution of powers among the various 
branches of Government and between levels 
of Government has vitality today and is 
the crucial base of our democracy. We fur- 
ther believe that in construing and applying 
the Constitution and laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof, this principle of the division 
of power based upon whether a matter is 
primarily of national or of local concern 
should not be lost sight of or ignored, espe- 
cially in fields which bear upon the mean- 
ing of a constitutional or statutory provi- 
sion, or the validity of State action presented 
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for review. For, with due allowance for the 
changed conditions under which it may or 
must operate, the principle is as worthy of 
our consideration today as it was of the 
consideration of the great men who met in 
1787 to establish our Nation as a Nation. 

It has long been an American boast that 
we have a Government of laws and not of 
men. We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise at 
least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. We find first that in consti- 
tutional cases unanimous decisions are com- 
parative rarities and that multiple opinions, 
concurring or dissenting, are common oc- 
currences. We find next that divisions in 
result on a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. 
We find further that on some occasions a 
majority of the Court cannot be mustered 
in support of any one opinion and that the 
result of a given case May come from the 
divergent views of individual Justices who 
happen to unite on one outcome or the 
other of the case before the Court. 

We further find that the Court does not 
accord finality to its own determinations 
of constitutional] questions, or for that mat- 
ter of others. We concede that a slavish 
adherence to stare decisis could at times 
have unfortunate consequences; but it seems 
strange that under a constitutional doctrine 
which requires all others to recognize the 
Supreme Court’s rulings on constitutional 
questions as binding adjudications of the 
meaning and application of the Constitu- 
tion, the Court itself has so frequently over- 
turned its own decisions thereon, after the 
lapse of periods varying from 1 year to 75, 
or even 95 years. (See the tables appended 
to Mr. Justice Douglas’ address on Stare 
Decisis (49 Columbia Law Review 735, 756- 
758).) The Constitution expressly sets up 
its own procedures for amendment, slow or 
cumbersome though they may be. If rea- 
sonable certainty and stability do not at- 
tach to a written constitution, is it a con- 
stitution or is it a sham? 

These frequent differences and occasional 
overrulings of prior decisions in constitu- 
tional cases cause us grave concern as to 
whether individual views as to what is wise 
or desirable do not unconsciously override 
a more dispassionate consideration of what 
is or is not constitutionally warranted. We 
believe that the latter is the correct ap- 
proach, and we have no doubt that every 
member of the Supreme Court intends to 
adhere to that approach, and believes that 
he does so. But to err is human, and even 
the Supreme Court is not divine. It is our 
earnest hope which we respectfully express, 
that that great Court exercise to the full its 
power of judicial self-restraint by adhering 
firmly to its tremendous, strictly judicial 
powers and by eschewing, so far as possible, 
the exercise of essentially legislative powers 
when it is called upon to decide questions 
involving the validity of State action, 
whether it deems such action wise or un- 
wise. The value of our system of federal- 
ism, and of local self-government in local 
matters which it embodies, should be kept 
firmly in mind, as we believe it was by those 
who framed our Constitution. 

At times the Supreme Court manifests, or 
seems to manifest, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. That 
impatience may extend to an unwillingness 
to wait for Congress to make clear its inten- 
tion to exercise the powers conferred upon 
it under the Constitution, or the extent to 
which it undertakes to exercise them, and it 
may extend to the slow processes of amend- 
ing the Constitution which that instrument 
provides. The words of Elihu Root on the 
opposite side of the problem, asserted at a 
time when demands were current for recall 
of judges and judicial decisions, bear re- 
peating: “If the people of our country yield 
to impatience which, would destroy the sys- 
tem that alone makes effective these great 
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impersonal rules and preserves our consti- 
tutional Government, rather than endure 
the temporary inconvenience of pursuing 
regulated methods of changing the law, we 
shall not be reforming. We shall not be 
making progress, but shall be exhibiting 
that lack of self-control which enables great 
bodies of men to abide the slow process of 
orderly Government rather than to break 
down the barriers of order when they are 
struck by the impulse of the moment.” 
(Quoted in 31 Boston University Law Re- 
view 43.) 

We believe that what Mr. Root said is 
sound doctrine to be followed toward the 
Constitution, the Supreme, Court and its 
interpretation of the Constitution. Surely, 
it is no less incumbent upon the Supreme 
Court, on its part, to be equally restrained 
and to be as sure as in humanly possible 
that it is adhering to the fundamentals of 
the Constitution with regard to the dis- 
tribution of powers and the separation of 
powers, and with regard to the limitations 
of judicial power which are implicit in such 
separation and distribution, and that it is 
not merely giving effect to what it may deem 
desirable. 





Payments in Lieu of Taxes on Federal 
Industrial Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, July 21, 
1958, the House adopted a bill to extend 
for 2 years the provisions of Public Law 
388 of the 84th Congress which requires 
the Federal Government to make pay- 
ments to State and local governments in 
lieu of real estate taxes on industrial 
properties owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That law resulted from a bill I 
introduced in the 84th Congress which 
passed both the House and the Senate 
unanimously and was signed by the 
President August 12, 1955. 

During the debate in the House in July 
on the 2-year extension bill, I expressed 
disappointment that the Committee on 
Government Operations did not see fit to 
report favorably my bill, H. R. 9525, 
which would make permanent and 
broaden somewhat the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 388 which by its terms was con- 
fined to properties previously owned by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
I disagreed with those who contended 
that further study was necessary and 
pointed out that many communities were 
providing services for the federally 
owned property which would be covered 
by H. R. 9525 but are not currently re- 
ceiving payments in lieu of taxes, are 
being unjustly excluded from relief while 
further study is undertaken. 

The aluminum plant in Adrian, Mich., 
in my congressional district is protected 
not only by Public Law 388, but by a 
Michigan statute which has been upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
levying a tax upon the user of exempt 
property. In a sense, therefore, my in- 
terest inthe permanent tion rests 
not upon the interests of my constituency 
so much as it does upon the general prin- 





ciple of preserving the financial s 

and vitality of local governments ang the 

justice of the Federal Government Tre~ 

imbursing local governments for €x~ 

penditures for services which benefit the 

property the Federal Government Owns, 
Nevertheless, the interest of my eon. 


stituents in permanent payment in lieu 
of taxes legislation is evidenced 

editorial which appeared in the Adrian 
Daily Telegram for Saturday, August 16 
1958, entitled “How Many Wonder?” 

I hope that the staff of the Govern. 
ment Operations Committee will dijj- 
gently pursue the study which the Goy. 
ernment Operations Committee in. 
structed them to undertake to the end 
that it may be concluded during the re. 
cess of the Congress, This will enable 
the 86th Congress, early in its first ses. 
sion, to consider and adopt permanent 
payment in lieu of taxes legislation which 
is long overdue. The editorial of the 
Adrian Daily Telegram to which I re- 
ferred is as follows: 

How Many WoNDER? 

The ways of the United States Congress 
sometimes are baffling. Since 1952 the Con- 
gress has been studying the merits of pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local communities 
on Government-owned industrial plants. 80 
far, Congress has not been able to make up 
its mind—permanently, that is. 

The office of Representative Groncz 
MeEapER of the Second District reported last 
week that the President has signed a 2-year 
extension of the temporary-payment policy. 
A 3-year payment policy was adopted in 
1955. Representative MEADER’s office reports 
that a permanent taxpayment plan couldn't 
be passed in Congress now. Some of the 
Members want more time to study the mat- 
ter. Six years of study, it seems, is not 
enough. 

To the residents of Adrian and Madison 
Township, where the fight for payments in 
lieu of taxes originated, the answer seems 
simple enough. it certainly must be equally 
easy for nearly 100 other communities 
around the Nation where Government-owned 
industrial plants are located. 

Reduced to simple terms, it’s a question 
of whether we want the United States Gov- 
ernment in full-time, full-fledged business 
and in competition with private concerns 
engaged in the same line of business activity. 
And if we want Government in business, 
how much subsidy should the Government 
claim at the expense of private industrial- 
ists. 

That’s the problem that has been under 
study for some 6 years. That’s the problem 
which took the late Mayor Claude Porter 
Washington on numerous occasions for hear- 
ings and study. In a temporizing action in 
1955 the Congress decided to make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local communities 
on a temporary basis for 3 years. It was 
explained that Congress couldn’t be rushed; 
that once the temporary-payment plan be- 
came policy that a permanent plan would 
be adopted. Now the payments must be 
come temporary for another 2 years. The 
Congress seems to have forgotten that when 
the United States Air Force plant was 
in Adrian during the war years that pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes were made as 4 mat- 
ter of course.. Neither the Congress nor the 
Air Force considered any other action. The 
payments were made until a complete al 
face in 1952 when vigorous efforts were 
to reduce Federal expenditures. . 

Adrian and Madison Townships and the 
school districts of the area lost about $900. 
000 in tax from the Government 


years. The Government suddenly 
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that it faced no responsibility as a tax 
source through ownership of the huge in- 
dustrial property. Adrian was supposed 
to furnish police and fire protection, water 
and sewer facilities, and good highways on 
a tax-free basis. No one except the United 
States Government could enjoy such a lux- 
ury. But that’s what hapepned. 

At the same time this Government plant 
was being operated in direct competition 
with private industry in many respects. 
It also was being leased by the Government 
to private industry—and probably at a profit. 


It still is. 


Largely through the efforts of Mayor 


Porter, aided by Representative MEADER, & 
majority in Congress saw the injustice and 
the inequity in such a policy. There were 
some who also saw the dangers of creeping 
gocialism in such @ program, Government 
plants competing with private industry in 
time, and on a tax-free basis, are a 
step toward socialism. f 
The Congress, by authorizing the pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes on first a 3-year and 
now a 2-year basis, certainly recognizes that 
such a policy is fair and just. If so, then 
why is 2 more years needed to “study” that 
which already has been established? 





Global World Series for Baseball 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. “Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to insert the letter that my good 
friend, Ambassador Douglas MacArthur 
II, sent from Tokyo to Mr. Richard 8S. 
Falk, global commissioner of baseball. 
Ambassador MacArthur is doing an ex- 
cellent job as United States Ambassador 
representing our good country in Japan. 

I join with Doug MacArthur and base- 
ball fans all over the United States who 
favor the global world series for base- 
ball, and would call attention to the fol- 
lowing in his letter when he states: 

I certainly hope that the global world 
series will be held this year and for many 
years to come. I feel that the visit of the 
players from Japan and other countries to 
the United States and their contacts and 
experiences there could not but help to in- 
¢rease international friendship and under- 
oy which is so vitally important to the 
i te oui oe August 1, 1958. 

Global Commissioner of Baseball, 
The Falk Corp., Milwatikee, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Fax: I was very interested in 
your letter warning of the possibility that 
the global world series of baseball might not 
be held this year. I think you appreciate 
my intense personal interest in the’ global 


ternational good will and understanding. 
Rs in Japan have not as yet received any 
ormation as to whether or not the global 
World series will be held this year. In any 
case, the Japanese tournament to decide the 
hen professional baseball championship here 
> Bog 2 ete underway. Representatives 


to detract from the interest in the tourna- 
ment on the part either of the players or 
the public. 

I have no information either as to the 
fate of House bill 11252. I gather from your 
letter that its passage would have a favor- 
able effect as far as the global world series 
is concerned. 

I certainly hope that the global world 
series will be held this year and for many 
years to come. I feel that the visit of the 
players from Japan and other countries to 
the United States and their contacts and 


_ experiences there could not but help to in- 


crease international friendship and under- 
standing which is so vitally important to 
the world. 

I would appreciate your letting me know 
as soon as a decision is made as to whether 
or not a global world series will take place 
this fall. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
DovcLas MacArtTHor II. 





A Youth Camp Recreation Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
in State meeting assembled at Chicago, 
Tll., at its 40th annual convention with 
enlightening foresight (which has been 
@ reflection upon its sponsorship of out- 
standing youth programs throughout 
the years—namely, founders of Boys’ 
State, Girls’ State, and the American 
Boys’ Camp) has again taken the initia- 
tive with the passage and approval of 
special resolution 128 (H. R. 12778.) 

It is indeed a privilege to follow, the 
travels of a resolution through channels 
in the American Legion procedures. 
For example, the approval of H. R. 12778 
by resolution was passed by its sponsor, 
members of Federal Post No. 337 of 
Chicago (composed primarily of em- 
Ployees of the Federal Government). 
Then by the second district comprising 
some 60 posts. The resolution then 
was passed by the Cook County Council 
of the American Legion, comprising 
delegates of 400 posts in Cook County, 
Til., and at last to the State convention, 
comprising 5 divisions numbering 25 
districts, 2,300 delegates representing 
225,000 veteran members of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Illinois. 

The resolution will be presented to the 
national convention at Chicago on Sep- 
tember 18, 1958, for adoption. 


The members and delegates of the Fed- 
eral Post, all the delegates of the second 
district, Cook County Council and State 
convention are to be congratulated for 
their, interest and sponsorship of this 
program for the advancement of youth 
and the prevention of child delinquency. 
The Americanism must be fostered for 
the youth of our land to insure the future 
strength of a united patriotic citizenry. 

Commander Jack Gleason, of Illinois, 
Legion, has throughout his year of office, 
1957-58, advocated the use of Army de- 
pots and service installations and camps, 
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as well as other lands and resources of 
national commander of the American 
the various departments of Government, 
for the use of child camp programs, espe- 
cially for the indigent and predelin- 
quents. 

It is the American way of impressing 
youth in the formative years as to health 
of mind and body for complete happiness 
and to foster spiritual guidance and un- 
derstanding. 

It is my pledge to press for action on 
this legislation at the next session. The 
passage of Special Resolution 128 will 
furnish a great incentive to bring this 
legislation to acceptance and then the 
successful realization of its practical ap- 
plication. The men of the legion have 
spoken, and I pray that the Congress will 
give ear to a practical and proven appeal. 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION—SPEcIAL No. 128 (COMBINED 

WITH No. 49) 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
85th Congress of the United States, 2d ses- 
sion, in the House of Representatives on June 
3, 1958, a bill, H. R. 12778 cited as the “Youth 
Camp Recreation Act of 1958,” its purpose 
being as follows: 

“To authorize the establishment of a youth 
camp recreation program to assist those or- 
ganizations which have for their purpose the 
providing of healthful outdoor and camp 
training for indigent children and to incul- 
cate the principles of Americanism and 
loyalty to the Republic in these children who 
are its citizens of the future;” and 

Whereas there are many indigent children 
residing in various areas of the Republic, 
under congested and subnormal housing 
conditions which contributes to the delin- 
quency of these children; and 

Whereas the many indigent and under- 
privileged children are the future citizens of 
the Republic: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, in 40th convention assem- 
bled in Chicago, July 31, August 1, 2, and 3, 
1958, That we adopt and approve H. R. 12778 
which provides for the establishment of a 
youth camp recreation program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Representatives and Sen- 
ators to the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Illinois. 

(This resolution was adopted at the 40th 
Annual Convention of the Department of 
Illinois, the American Legion.) 





New Cutting Tool 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following, appear- 
ing in the Wall Street Journal of August 
19, 1958, entitled “New Cutting Tool’: 

NEw CUTTING TOOL , 

It goes without saying that big Govern- 
ment savings are not going to be achieved 
merely by mechanical reforms in budget pro- 
cedures. If an administration and Congress 
are determined to be extravagant they will 
manage to do it somehow. 

All the same, a bill which Congress has 
finally approved, after years of reluctance, 
ought to be a prod to Federal thrift. This 
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measure, based on recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, would bring a marked 
change in the way Congress appropriates 
money. 

As it is now, Congress appropriates much 
more money than is intended to be spent in 
the fiscal year for which it is legislating. 
This habit has grown mightily in the era of 
massive Federal spending and, especially, of 
complex war machines that take years to 
complete. In such cases Congress votes the 
whole sum even though only a part of it can 
be spent in the fiscal period under consider- 
ation. 

Not surprisingly, this leads to some silly 
consequences. Senator KENNEDY, one of the 
authors of the current measure, cites one 
instance where Congress appropriated funds 
for propeller-driven planes. By the time the 
contract was negotiated, the military was 
in the jet age and propellers were passe. 

The present accounting system is likewise 
out of date. But it is not only old and 
unwieldly; it is so loose that it encourages 
waste. Once a department has money voted 
to it, its inclination is to spend it, whether 
wisely or unwisely. And once Congress has 
authorized money for years ahead, it has 
little or no chance to check whether it is 
being spent wisely or unwisely. 

The upshot is that Congress has all but 
lost its constitutional control of the purse. 
It can cut appropriations, but with past, 
present, and future appropriations avail- 
able to an administration, this may not 
affect actual spending in a fiscal year at 
all. That peculiarity was dramatically 
shown in last fiscal year’s budget; the law- 
makers cut appropriations by some §5 bil- 
lion, but the administration nonetheless 
spent more, not less, than it originally 
planned. 

The new bill would restore control of 
spending to Congress. It would still permit 
Congress to appropriate for the future. 
Wherever possible, however, the President 
would submit an estimate of how much was 
going to be actually paid out for each pro- 
gram, both from new and old appropria- 
tions, in the given fiscal year. Congress 
would review each year’s proposed spending. 
And Congress could cut that spending. 

We are not so sanguine as to expect multi- 
billion-dollar savings as a result of this 
reform any time soon. For one thing, it 
would be a long time before it could be 
applied to all Government departments. For 
another, Congress can scarcely be said to be 
in an economizing mood these days. 

But at least there would be less excuse 
for extravagance in the future. The people 
would know that Congress had been given 
@ new—and potentially very sharp—cutting 
tool. 





Veterans’ Administration 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


(Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to revise 
and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know how many of 
you in the House or how many in the 
other body knew that in the bill, that 
contained money for the civil service re- 
tirement fund and as a result of which 
the bill was vetoed by the President, there 
was a cut which was agreed to apparently 
by both the Senate and the House. I 
do not know how reluctantly it was 
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agreed to, but anyway it was agreed to. 
It would put a freeze on some positions 
in the Veterans’ Administration here in 
Washington and in the field offices. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems an outrageous 
thing with all we are doing in every 
direction, the avalanche of money that 
is pouring out of the Congress these 
recent weeks, not to give greater con- 
sideration to the veterans who have kept 
and are keeping our country free. 





World Tape Pals, Inc., and World Tapes 
for Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the excellent work 
being done to improve understanding be- 
tween peoples of the world, through the 
organization known as World Tape Pals, 
Inc., and a companion organization, 
‘World Tapes for Education. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LANGER 

World Tape Pals, Inc., was organized 5 
years ago by Harry Matthews, a Dallas, Tex., 
printer, who became deeply interested in 
making personal contacts with people over- 
seas through the medium of recording tape. 
After President Eisenhower’s announcement 
of the people-to-people program, n Septem- 
ber 1956, World Tape Pals became a constit- 
uent part of the program through its mem- 
bership in the hobbies committee of the 
People-tc-People program. Matthews, presi- 
of the tape recordings subcommittee of 
the hobbies committee. 

World Tape Pals has 2,500 members in 59 
countries. American members living in the 
United States pay a $3 annual membership 
fee to World Tape Pals, but foreign cor- 
respondents, a8 well as handicapped Ameri- 
cans, pay no fees. Through the medium of 
WTP in Dallas, foreign members are matched 
with domestic members for the exchange of 
tapes which refiect the common interests of 
the exchangees. 

The WTP membership roster, in the hands 
of all members, makes it possible for for- 
eign members to seek out tape correspond- 
ents who have similar interests, since con- 
siderable information about the listed mem- 
bers is included. For example, under Ger- 
many, which lists 32 members, appears the 
name “Helmut Ernst Kuhn, Leintalstrasse 
60, Heidenheim/Brenz. Electrical engineer, 
married. es spoken, German; also 
English (please speak slowly).. Interest, 
interested in building up a collection of all 
kinds of music from the United States, 
Central America, Indians, Negro spirituals, 
original hillbilly, songs of the colored people 
of the world and their instruments, cow- 
boy songs, etc. I learned of World Tape Pals 
through Voice of America broadcast.”. 

This type of information, listed for all 
of the members, permits the speedy selection 
of tape correspondents and the exchange of 
tapes and information. 

There are 12 Louisianians listed in the 


roster. One of them, Mrs. Bessie H. Doeh- 
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ring, a school teacher in Shreveport, 


my attention to the program. She has been 


active in exchanging tapes with 

other countries through World Tapes for 
Education and reports that her students find 
the exchange extremely stimulating. 

World Tapes for Education sponsors edy. 
cational tape exchanges between students 
and educators. It encourages the 
of educational tapes between members of 
youth groups such as 4-H, Boy and Girl 
Stouts, YMCA, YWCA, Parent-Teacher As. 
sociations, and groups overseas. 

I would like to quote from a letter Mrs, 
Doehring received from a teacher in Ger. 
many with whom she had exchanged tapes, 

“We enjoyed the récordings of your pupils 
and learned a lot about your school, town, 
and country. The children were so excited 


to hear real American children’s voices and 


want to continue the exchanges and learn 
more about your way of life.” 

Mrs. Doehring reports that she and her 
students have heard children in 
Germany, Canada, Brazil, Australia, and Eng- 
land by exchange tapes, and she is pre 
to send tapes in answer to requests from 
Japan, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

Tapes mailed to overseas members are 
often heard by large groups of students or 
members of clubs with varied interests, 
Several members of the tape exchange sub- 
committee distributed tapes of President 
Eisenhower’s people-to-people address to 
correspondents overseas for group use. One 
of these tapes was received by Jurgen Mendel, 
&@ Munich student. He played the tape to 
other students in his school and sent dub- 
bings to other parts of Germany. In turn, 
Mendel recorded tapes of his own, including 
German folk songs, for distribution among 
members in the United States. Mendel 
wrote that he is “trying to do his share in 
building a warless world and to help promote 
worldwide understanding.” 

Mr. Matthews himself takes the view that 
“world peace is simply a matter of under- 
standing,” and he feels that if masses of 
Americans and other peoples overseas are 
able to communicate directly with each other 
in people-to-people work, the likelihood of 
world gconfilict will be greatly reduced. Mr, 
Matthews, Mrs. Doehring, and others who ¢o- 
operate in this program deserve our thanks 
for their untiring efforts to promote better 
understanding between nations. 

Through these recorded messages the 
average citizen in other countries is made 
aware of our way of life and becomes 
acquainted with some of our citizens. We, 
in turn, learn ‘to appreciate the cultures, 
aspirations, and problems of those whose 
way of life is different from ours. Especially 
valuable is the correspondence between the 
school children of this country and their con- 
temporaries in other nations. 

Mafhy Americans are now taking part in 
the people-to-people program through the 
medium of their hobbies. It is encouraging 
to those of us who are daily faced with the 
problenis of our relations with other nations 
to know that so many of our citizens, on their 
own initiative, are doing their bit to promote 
understanding and peace between all the 
peoples of the world. 





Hon. Hubert B. Scudder 
SPEECH 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I Join 
with my colleagues 











one of the outstanding Members af the 
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upon his retirement, the gen- 
from California (Mr. ScuppEr]. 
1 shall always cherish my service with 
him in the House and it has been a real 
privilege to work closely with such a ded- 
ieated public servant. On behalf of the 
ple of this country and my constitu- 
ents in California, I extend to Mr. Scup- 
per and his gracious wife my best wishes 
in his future plans and congratulations 
on a job well done. 





Automobile Price Labeling 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
automobile labeling bill, in which I have 
been interested for some years, and 
which now has become law, will become 
effective October 1, during the adjourn- 
ment. Americans, for the first time 
since the Second World War, will again 
know the suggested factory price on 
their new cars and accessories, when they 
begin to bargain. Some dealers already 
are anticipating the law by posting and 
advertising prices. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a group of editorials on 
the legislation, which has met with gen- 
eral approval. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as re- 


printed in the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call of 
June 24, 1958] 


AN HONEST PRICE TaG 


A customer ought to be able to know the 
actual price of the automobile he is buying. 
That is surely asking little enough. Yet it 
is asking more than many automobile buyers 
nowadays receive. To stop deceit about car 
prices is the purpose of a grand jury investi- 
gation which the United States Department 
of Justice has just opened at Washington. 
The grand jurors are looking into the prac- 
tice known as price packing. 

Price packing is simplicity itself. The 
dealer lies to the customer about the manu- 
facturer’s suggested list price, adding several 
hundred dollars so he can seem to give an 
excessively high trade-in on the old car with- 
out actually giving it. 

The price packing dodge is a headache to 
Teputable automobile dealers and manufac- 
turers as it is to customers. Harlow M. Cur- 
tice, president of General Motors, testified 
2 years ago to a Senate subcommittee headed 
by Senator Monroney of Oklahoma that 
while the practice undermined confidence 
and fostered new-car bootlegging to used- 
car dealers he had been forced to condone 
it in order to enable his dealers to meet com- 
Petition at local levels. One company alone 
Was powerless to correct the evil, he said. 

ee Pa easiest and quickest way to 

P the racket is thro’ a law, pro- 

posed by Senator Momnoaieeanioe every 

facture”, beat ® label showing the manu- 
Suggested price. A dealer who 

not willing to show his customer what the 

ae thinks the product is worth 

not deserve the customer’s business. 
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The Monroney bill would make concealment 
of this essemtial fact conspicuous enough to 
be unprofitable. 
[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of 
July 23, 1958] 


Price Stickers ror New Cars 


There will be new stickers on 1959 model 
cars when they appear in dealers’ showrooms 
after October 1. They should be of help 
both to buyers and sellers, and get auto- 
mobile prices out of the jungle they have 
been in since World War II. 

The stickers will be required on new cars 
as a result of legislation recently signed by 
President Eisenhower. Introduced by Sen- 
ator Mixer Monroney, Democrat of Oklahoma, 
it was sponsored by both National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assocation and the auto 
manufacturers. 

The stickers will list the make, model and 
serial number of each car, point of assembly, 
name and address of the dealer and method 
of transportation to him. These provisions 
are intended to prevent bootlegging of cars 
between dealers of different States. 

Manufacturers must show on their labels 
the suggested retail price of the cars and of 
all accessories, the delivery cost and the 
total. Dealers then must show State and 
local taxes and add licénse fees to give the 
final delivered price. 

Penalties for failing to affix new car price 
labels, for falsifying or removing them will 
be $1,000 for each offense and up to a year 
in prison. 

When a car buyer is trading in his old 


bus, he will be shown a buyers’ guide giving - 


him the maximum book value for his dif- 
ference between make and model if it is in 
good, clean condition. That and the total on 
the new car’s sticker will be the honest 
amount he will have to pay for the new car. 

Advertised new car prices disappeared 
during World War II. They have been com- 
ing back somewhat in the last year or so. 
The new law to require price listings should 
eliminate a lot of the monkey business in 
buying a car and stabilize matters for both 
dealers and customers. Car buyers will be 
insured an honest break, with the whole 
industry on an ethical merchandising basis. 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times of August 
1, 1958] 


New Car Price Law 


Indictment by a Federal grand jury of 
42 Washington, D. C., automobile dealers 
on charges that they conspired to fix arti- 
ficially high prices on new cars and parts 
has served to center attention on a practice 
which will be largely eliminated by a new 
law to take effect October 1. ' 

It is no secret to buyers of automobiles, 
of course, that established prices of. new 
cars are not advertised in most cases. Pros- 
pective purchasers shopping around before 
making a decision are struck by the vague- 
ness and obscureness which surround the 
retail price of the model or models they are 
considering. Often they are quoted dif- 
ferent prices on the very same car by dif- 
ferent dealers. . 

The new law, sponsored by Senator MIKE 
Monroney, Democrat of Oklahoma, -and 
signed earlier this month by President Eisen- 
hower, provides that on and after October 1, 
every new car offered for sale must bear on its 


windshield a label which will carry the fol- 


lowing information: 

Make, model and serial number, final as- 
sembly point, name and location of dealer, 
method by which the car was transported 
to the dealer, and the total retail price— 
reflecting all costs of production and trans- 
portation—suggested by the manufacturer. 


Operation of the new law should go far to 


take the mystery out of what should be an 
ordinary business deal. 
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[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of 


August 6, 1958] 
New Law on Auto SALES 


Before many weeks the summer will be 
over, and one of the sure signs that fall is 
approaching, or here, will be the appear- 
ance of the 1959 cars. The scouts are al- 
ready reporting that the new cars will be 
longer, lower, and wider—and in varying 
amounts, higher in price. 

But anyone who buys a car after October 
1 will find a new type of legal price tag 
fastened to windshield or window, giving the 
buyer the exact price, and the honest price, 
of the car, its extra accessories, shipping 
costs, licenses, and taxes. 

If the buyer iS trading in a car he will 
be shown a buyers’ guide, giving him the 
maximum book value for his make and 
model if the car is in good condition. That 
value may be reduced if engine, body or 
tires are in bad shape. The buyer takes 
this value, subtracts it from the total price 
on the ticket. He will get the honest dif- 
ference he will have to pay for a new auto. 

The theory behind the Federal legislation 
which provided these regulations is that the 
new pricing system will end all the old 
monkey business of some dealers who 
packed inflated prices on new autos, then 
offered the buyer an extraordinary price for 
his old car, much more than it was worth, 
to convince him he was getting an extra 
special deal. 

It is expected that this may bring about 
a change in advertising, too. During the 
last war automakers stopped printing the 
prices in their ads. In the scramble for new 
cars after the war, when everything was in- 
flated, the prices were not published. A 
few manufacturers are already beginning 
to advertise their prices, in an effort to sell 
more cars and give the buyers an honest 
break. 

These reforms came as a result of the 
Automobile Information Disclosure Act, 
signed into law by President Eisenhower 
after passage of a bill introduced by Senator 
MIKE MoNnRONEY, Democrat of Oklahoma. It 
was supported by the manufacturers and by 
the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. And there are stiff penalties for vio- 
lations. The new rules apply also to new 
foreign-made cars sold in the United States, 
but not to used-car sales. 

It looks like a good deal all around and 
should be a big help to all concerned, the 
maker, the dealer—and the buyer with the 
money to spend. 





Mon. Joseph P. O’Hara 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I became 
acquainted with Jor O’Hara shortly after 
I came to Congress in 1951. I learned 
to respect him very early, and that re- 
spect has grown throughout the years. 
I consulted him often on matters. I have 
learned to place a very high value on his 
judgment. Jor O’Hara is one of those 
rare individuals that has strong views, 
yet he was always kind and tolerant of 
the views of those with whom he dis- 
agreed. He was always unwavering and 
steadfast in his beliefs in the dignity of 
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the individual as opposed to Government 
regimentation. 

Jor O’Hara has been a great legislator; 
if he had turned to the judiciary instead 
of legislative, he would have been one of 
our Nation’s greatest judges. We will 
miss him in Congress, as he is the type 
of man that is most difficult to replace. 
Jor, we wish to say that you have done 
a great job in Washington. We trust 
that your future life will be full of suc- 
cess and happiness. 





The Bootleg Philosopher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently there came to my attention a 
most articulate expression of the eco- 
nomic plight of the farmer. The essay to 
which I am referring appeared in the 
column entitled “The Bootleg Philoso- 
pher” published in the Sunday Brand in 
Hereford, Tex. ‘The publisher of the 
Sunday Brand is Mr. James M. Gillen- 
tine, a distinguished Texas newspaper 
editor and publisher, and the immediate 
past president of the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation. 

In his column the Bootleg Philosopher 
points out the fallacy of President Eisen- 
hower’s proposals to cure the inflation. 
You will recall that the President pro- 
posed that business refrain from asking 
for higher prices and that labor refrain 
from seeking higher wages. The Boot- 
leg Philosopher points out that the 
farmers are incapable of demanding 
higher prices for the produce they sell, 
and hence they cannot be responsible for 
the inflation. The farmers are the vic- 
tims, not the cause or even a contribu- 
tory cause, of inflation. 

For its down-to-earth, commonsense 
economic analysis, I recommend this 
column by the Bootleg Philosopher. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Sunday Brand of Hereford, Tex., 
on August 17, 1958, under the heading 
“The Bootleg Philosopher.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BOOTLEG PHILOSOPHER 

(Evrtor’s Note.—The Bootleg Philosopher 
on his bindweed farm has an odd idea for 
whipping inflation, his letter this week 
reveals.) 

Dear Eptror: Talk about living in a fast 
age, here I was out here on my farm gather- 
ing my forces to-whip the recession when I 
opened up a copy of a newspaper I found in 
the road by my mailbox this morning and 
found it was already over, and the thing to 
be doing is to start whipping inflation. 

That’s one of the troubles with reading 
newspapers; all you do is bring more prob- 
lems to your attention you’d never know ex- 
isted if you hadn’t read about them. If it 
hadn't been for newspapers, right now I 
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wouldn't be any more worried about the 
Middle East than the Middle East is about 
me. 

However, since I’ve always tried to do my 
duty, so long as it was me, not the other 
fellow, defining the duty, I was interested in 
reading President Eisenhower's views on how 
to stop inflation. : 

He says both labor and business have got 
to stop raising prices unnecessarily, labor to 
stop asking for higher wages without a cor- 
responding increase in production, and busi- 
ness to stop raising prices just because it 
figures it can. 

Now, here’s my position, as I’m a farmer, 
I don’t guess you could call me a laborer, at 
least I don’t work for wages, sometimes don’t 
work at all, so I guess you could call me a 
businessman, if you want to be careless with 
the term, and I wish to state to President 
Eisenhower that I will back him up 100 per- 
cent in this fight against inflation and he 
won't catch me raising the price of a thing I 
grow. 

Regardless of how big the temptation may 
be to raise the price when I start to sell my 
crops, I intend to back the President up and 
take whatever is offered me, and furthermore 
I can pledge Mr. Eisenhower that 99 percent 
of all the other farmers in this area and 
throughout the United States will do the 
same. You just don’t catch a farmer saying, 
look, everything I buy has gone up, labor has 
gone up, I guess I’ll have to raise my prices 
a few dollars this year to balance things out. 
No, sir; the farmer understands economics 
and knows that won’t get him anywhere. 

What this country needs is a car manufac- 
turer who will work all year making a big 
stack of automobiles and then haul them to 
town and ask somebody what he'll give him 
for them. That’s the way to whip inflation. 
Maybe not the way to stay in the carmaking 
business, but it’d sure be anti-inflationary. 

Yours faithfully, 
J.A. 





The Arab Resolution—Suspension of 
Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials recently appearing in the Louis- 
ville Journal. The first of August 22 is 
entitled “Scientists Point Out Our Dan- 
ger and the Means To Avert It,” a 
searching analysis of the problems in- 
herent in atomic testing, suspension of 
tests, the agreements and controls that 
must be established before nuclear dis- 
armament can be assured. It is of par- 
ticular interest as it preceded the Presi- 
dent’s announcement of the willingness 
of the United States to susperid nuclear 
tests on October 31 under certain limi- 
tations. 

The second editorial entitled .“There’s 
Hope When Enemies See the Need,” ex- 
presses the fact that. Arab resolution, 
accepted by the United Nations, exerts 
@ moral demand upon its sponsors that 
it be made effective. 4 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Scientists Pornt Our Our DANGER anp 4 
MEANS To AveERrT Ir pc 


In two recent reports of far-reaching sig. 
nificance, the w 's atomic scientists have 
furnished information on which the world’s 
political leaders must now act. 

Last week the United Nations in 
tory committee on atomic fallout made pub 
lic its conclusions after a 2-year study, The 
report is long and complex and its Y 
are not easily summarized. But in effect it 
said that while there is insufficient know}. 
edge now available to tell exactly what the 
effects of bomb test fallout will be on the 
children” of today and tomorrow, fallout is 
increasing the level of dangerous strontium 
90 in the atmosphere. This is the bone. 
damaging substance present in atomic fall- 
out. If tests continue indefinitely, the 
strontium thus released could conceivably 
force up the death rate from leukemia by 
thousands of cases a year. 

The U. N. scientists were careful to draw 
no political conclusions, and they defeated 
an effort by Soviet-sponsored members of the 
panel to make political recommendations to 
-individual governments. But much of what 
they had to say. had long-range political sig- 
nificance. They point out, for instance, that 
the rice-eating populations of the world are 
likely to suffer between 5 and 6 times more 
damage from strontium than the milk. 
drinking westerners. Thus the Japanese, 
the Indonesians, the many so-called uncom- 
mitted nations of the East as well as those 
which are now committed, must suffer from 
our bomb testing although they have no 
bombs of theirown. Will it be quite enough 
to tell these people that the risk of seeing 
their children die from bone cancer is worth 
taking, since our tests are being made to 
insure the survival of western-style free- 
dom? 

The Geneva meeting consumed 7 weeks of 
secret discussions. It is, thinks the New 
York Times’ correspondent, “‘one of the most 
positive steps toward disarmament made in 
over a decade of futile East-West nego- 
tiations.” 

A second scientific report having a direct 
hearing on the first one came from Geneva 
-this week when a conference of western and 
Soviet scientists reached agreement-on & 
common detection system which could be 
used to enforce an’ international ban on 
atomic tests. This does not mean that a 
detection system has been accepted by the 
governments concerned, or that the sci- 
entists have urged its acceptance. But it 
does mean that the fears expressed—loudly 
by our own Atomic Energy Commission— 
that there is no foolproof method of detect- 
ing atomic tests seem to be baseless, 


NO INSURANCE 


But the fact that a detection system is at 
last declared feasible does not automatically , 
insure its adoption. The Russians, having 
completed their.own series of tests earlier 
this year, piously anounced a suspension of 
further testing for the time being. Presi+ 
dent EISENHOWER indicates we may shortly 
follow suit, and for the same reason; Our 
atomic testing for this year is over. But the 
British who decided after much 
searching that they too must join the 
atomic club, are about to begin their test 
series, and the French have also 
that they are going ahead with weapons 
manufacture and the needed tests. 

Thus, while science has indicated both 
the dangers of its new discoveries and 
means of curbing those dangers, it now Te 
mains for politics to devise the curbs 
and sell them to people who are 
afraid of being caught unarmed or bel: 
by the dreams of greater power. The Da 
ance of terror of which Sir Winston 
Churchill spoke so feelingly has been 
reached only between the two great nucleat 
powers, and it is a most precarious balance. 
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Tt still may be upset by the scramble of 
those who are unwilling to leave the dead- 
liest of weapons only in the hands of these 
two. Before any real disarmament can pre- 
cede a more lasting peace, the conclusions 
of the scientists will have to be balanced 
by the understanding and agreement of all 
who now have nuclear arms and all who are 
tempted to attain them, 


—— 


TyErE’s HopE WHEN ENEMIES SEE TH: NEED 


On its face, the Arab resolution with its 
plan for peace in the Middle East is almost 
too good to be true. It is offered as repre- 
senting agreement that brings Lebanon to- 

ther with Egypt-Syria (the United Arab 
Republic); Jordan with Iraq. 

If the forces of Arab nationalism ever 
hoped to make a convincing impression of 
sincerity and integrity, of inalienable right 
to be recognized and dealt with, they must 
move in this way. By every moral demand, 
Arabs at last must settle the differences 
among themselves, the problem of their re~- 
lationships with the rest of the world. 

To say this, and to hail the unanimous 
agreement of Arab States on a formula for 
peace, is to view it in the most optimistic 
and ideal light, of course. The primary 
point of troop movements by the United 
States and Great Britain into Lebanon and 
Jordan was protection against dangers that 
threatened from within through immemo- 
rial conflicts. It is a bit on the wonder- 
ful side to say that these dangers have 
evaporated overnight and have gone. 

However, let’s be optimistic for the mo- 
ment. Even the terms of the resolution 
thus become incidental to the fact of the 
agreement, though the terms too are im- 
pressive. First and foremost is the mutual 
pledge, apparently without reservation, of 
noninterference by Arab with Arab. It is 
not a new pledge, but it is repeated amid 
circumstances and against a sounding board 
that fortifies and amplifies it. It bears the 
specific agreement to stop beaming propa- 
ganda broadcasts by spokesmen of one Arab 
nation against the regime of another. 

Whatever is signified and whatever doubts 
May continue, other nations must neces- 
Sarily accept the terms. For with the terms 
go the promise and the hope. Arab nation- 
alism speaks for once in a single voice, and 
it is Arab nationalism which must be ac- 
cepted as the reality calling for accommo- 
dation on the part of other powers and 
groups. If the unity persists and becomes 
welded by a union of the practical and the 
ideal, mutual rights and interests respected 
So that the common interest may be served, 
the problem of our own Middle. East policy 
will be infinitely simpler, and that of the 
other powers, West and East. 





What the 85th Congress Has Not Done— 
We Must Weigh These Failures With 
Its Accomplishments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 


: 85th Congress adjourns, many people will 


Eoneecting on what has been done in 
field of legislation—and this ap- 


_ Preach is commendable—but it leaves 


= the story untold; that is, whaé has 
. done; where it has failed the 
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I think this consideration is particu- 
larly significant this session; and this 
story, too, must be told, for it is equally 
the responsibility of the party in control 
of Congress to be held accountable for 
its failures as it is to be able to claim 
credit for its accomplishments—al- 
though many of those accomplishments 
are the direct result of Republican sup- 
port or are conformation of the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

I thus direct the attention of the peo- 
ple of this country, by subject matter, 
at the sorry record of failures, many of 
them inexcusable in my opinion, of the 
85th Democrat Congress. 

FIRST, SUPREME COURT DECISION 


First. States rights bill (H. R. 3), de- 
signed to preserve State statutes in 
areas and on subjects on which Congress 
has legislated, or will legislate, which the 
Supreme Court in the Nelson case de- 
cided were preempted by such Federal 
statutes even though there was no evi- 
dence of the intention on the part of 
Congress to so preempt State. statutes. 
State sedition laws were thus stricken 
down solely because the Smith act was 
enacted by Congress. Passed the House, 
defeated in the Senate. 

Second. Preemption, Nelson case, de- 
signed solely to counteract the Nelson 
decision, and offered as a substitute in 
the Senate in consideration of H. R. 3; 
defeated in the Senate. 

Third. Yates case, Smith Act bill, 
which passed the House overwhelmingly, 
would have defined “organize” in order 
that, as the result of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the Yates case, Com- 
munists could no longer organize cells 
and groups dedicated to the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States: 
Passed the House, never acted on in the 
Senate other than as a section of the 
Jenner-Butler bill which was sidetracked 
by amendments and finally recommitted 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Fourth. Passport, Kent case, which 
divested the State Department of execu- 
tive authority to deny passports and 
visas to security risks, principally known 
Communist sympathizers; House passed, 
defeated in Senate. 

Fifth. Watkins case, in which the Su- 
preme Court gave every witness before 
congressional investigating committees 
the right of silence based on the com- 
mittee exceeding its scope of authority; 
Jenner-Butler bill killed in Senate. 

Sixth. Habeas corpus bill, which has 
as its purpose the elimination of dilatory 
pleas in cases where the parties file ap- 
peals to Federal courts on State actions 
under State statutes for the purpose of 
delaying State matters, or for the pur- 
pose of trying to test State statutes 


» under the Federal Constitution which 


results in collateral attacks on State 
statutes that are not justified and result 
in undue delay; passed the House unani- 
mously, killed in Senate by never being 
taken up. 
HOUSING BILL 

The House rightly refused to accept 
the $2.5 billion housing bill and the 
House leadership failed to bring up a bill 
consistent with the administration’s rec- 
ommendations although there remained 
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adequate time to work out a compromise, 
thus leaving many needed housing pro- 
visions without adequate authorization 
until the next session of Congress. 
ANTIRACKETEERING LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Senate passed the watered-down 
Kennedy-Ives labor bill which was held 
on the Speaker’s desk for 40 days, thus 
denying the House Education and Labor 
Committee adequate time in which to 
fill the loopholes and strengthen this 
bill into a real, effective antiracketeer- 
ing labor bill in order to carry out the 
recommendations of the McClellan com- 
mittee. This was a shameful display of 
irresponsible leadership which could 
easily have been avoided if the Democrat 
leadership had desired to avoid it—but 
apparently the labor hold on the ma- 
jority was too strong to result in ade- 
quate antiracketeering labor legisla- 
tion—unfortunately for the people of 
the country. This matter deserved pri- 
ority attention and I believe Congress 
failed the people in not enacting effective 
legislation in this field—Congress failed 
utterly and miserably in bringing the 
Kennedy-Ives bill up under suspension 
of the rules, thus denying debate and 
amendments so sorely needed. 

PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 


The President, backed by the Republi- 


‘cans in Congress, particularly on the 


Judiciary Committee, asked for a consti- 
tutional amendment to clarify the ques- 
tion of succession if the event of the dis- 
ability of the President, but the majority 
Democrat leadership refused to pass any 
legislation designed to clarify this situa- 
tion—despite the demand of the people 
that something be done. 

LEASE PURCHASE OR SUBSTITUTE 

BUILDING PROGRAM 

The first sensible, nationwide, pri- 
vate-enterprise and Federal Government 
partnership program for providing ade- 
quate Federal facilities in the districts 
throughout the country was scuttled by 
the Democrat majority in the refusal 
of the House, despite favorable Senate 
action, to extend the Lease-Purchase 
Federal Building Act, which provided 
for private financing ef the multi-billion- 
dollar backlog of public building needs 
in local communities. Substitutes for 
this program,_were presented but no ac- 
tion was taken on them. 

Thus, Congress adjourned without ex- 
tending the proven effective lease-pur- 
chase program or providing for a substi- 
tute therefor. 

In post office construction, the Appro- 
priations Committee in conference re- 
fused ,to provide funds for the nation- 
wide post office modernization and re- 
placement program, after killing the ad- 
ministration’s efforts to get such a pro- 
gram underway through the increased 
postal-rates method. Thus, the pro- 
gram is slowed down to a walk unless 
the 86th Congress measures up to its 
responsibility of providing adequate 
funds or financing method for needed 
post office projects in the districts. 

AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

It is true that some steps were taken 
in the direction of aiding small business 
in this Congress, but the basic act which 
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would have been of major aid to this 
suffering segment of our economy was 
not even considered by either body of 
Congress. The administration and the 
Republicans on the Select Committee on 
Small Business, as well as myself, backed 
a sound proposal to meet this problem, 
the Republicans introducing bills to ac- 
complish this end, but the Democrat- 
controlled Congress refused to consider 
the matter. 
STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 

Although statehood for Alaska was 
voted in adequate time to also consider 
statehood for Hawaii, Democrat lead- 
ership refused to bring the matter before 
the House or the Senate for considera- 
tion as recommended by the President. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Despite the President’s leadership, and 
the acceptance thereof by the gover- 
nor’s conference, resulting recom- 
mendations of the latter group for re- 
turning certain programs to the States 
together with taxing authority to cover 
the expenses therefor, the Congress re- 
fused to even consider such recommen- 
dations and the worthwhile program of 
recognizing State responsibility in State 
fields was completely stymied. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


These are just some of the more sig- 
nificant examples of failures of the 85th 
Congress—they could be multiplied 
manifold. The administration recom- 
mended in excess of 30 Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations but this Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress passed only 
one—clearly showing disinterest in econ- 
omy measures under Democrat congres- 
sional control. 

ETHICS IN POLITICS 


Despite the exposés of the Harris 
committee, and the obvious need for leg- 
islation setting up a code of ethics for 
those dealing with independent agencies 
of the Government, this Congress ad- 
journed without considering legislation, 
although many bills were introduced, in- 
cluding one by myself, providing for a 
very rigid code of ethics for anyone deal- 
ing with such agencies. Obviously, the 
objective was to create a political issue 
rather than accomplish the purposes for 
which the committee was organized, that 
is to investigate any influence with such 
agencies and to recommend legislation 
to outlaw the exertion of such influence, 
if any, in the future. 


In a separate category are Many ac-* 


complishments of this Congress which 
were recommended by the administra- 
tion, programs-which the Democrat ma- 
jority will undoubtedly claim as their 
own, but I believe it essential to point out 
that these programs gained their im- 
petus as the result of the recommenda- 
tions of the President, and the stanch 
support of the Republicans in Congress. 
Some examples of this type of legisla- 
tion are as follows: 

First. Defense reorganization which 
was effective only because the majority 
of the Republicans insisted on effective 
reorganization despite strong Democrat 
opposition. 

Second. Mutual security. 

Third. Reciprocal trade. 

Fourth. Defense scholarships. 


Fifth. Excise tax extension. 

Sixth.- Jencks FBI files case legislation. 

Seventh. Constructive farm legisla- 
tion ending rigid price supports and crop 
allotments. 

Eighth. Social-security increases. 

Ninth. Postal-rate increases. 

Tenth. Surplus disposal. 

Eleventh. Welfare labor fund dis- 
closure. 

Twelfth. Revised “porkless” rivers and 
harbors authorization bill. 

Thirteenth. Alaska statehood. 

Fourteenth. Defense, interstate high- 
way acceleration program. 

Fifteenth. Creation of 
agency. 

Sixteenth. Unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits increase. 

Seventeenth. Creation of consolidated 
Civilian Aviation Agency. 

Thus, it is easily demonstrated that 
the major accomplishments of this Con- 
gress resulted from and gained their 
principal impetus from the favorable 
and strong recommendations of the 
President, backed by strong majority 
support among the Republican Members 
of the House. 


Outer Space 





Annual Résumé of Appropriations 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there are 
two disquieting articles on the front page 
of this morning’s paper. One reports the 
enactment of the bill raising the ceiling 
on the national debt. The other reports 
the increase in the cost of living, setting 
the 2ist new high in 23 months. It is 
highly appropriate that the two accounts 
appear side by side and with boxcar 
headings as the increase in the cost of 
living is due entirely to the increase in 
the national debt. 

And they are disquieting because at a 
time when the national revenues are de- 
creasing and the national income is fall- 
ing—at a time when the country is in 
the greatest danger of invasion from 
abroad in its history, and national solv- 
ency is an essential factor in national 
defense—Conegress is appropriating more 
money than was ever before appropri- 
ated by any Congress since the adminis- 
tration of George Washington, and for 
purposes which have no relation to 
national defensé. 

The net effect of this decrease in rev- 
enues and the simultaneous increase in 
expenditures is a $12 billion deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

The only way to meet this deficit is to 
increase Government borrowing and 
Government debt. With income falling, 
and expenditures rising, the cost of liv- 
ing steadily rises. With the menu of the 
breakfast table deteriorating—and with 
Russia at our door—the purchasing 
power of the dollar steadily declines and 
the housewife reports price increases 
every time she returns from the corner 
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grocery store. Under such cire 

the inerease of appropriations by Con- 

gress for expenditures we could do 

without borders on insanity. : 
Of course all hope of tax reduction has 

been abandoned. Both parties and 

practically every Member of the 

and Senate promised reduction in taxes 


business of the next Co 


‘But instead of reducing taxes the first 


ress will be to 


increase taxes te pay for these huge ap. 


propriations. 


We are on the high road to disaster and 
catastrophe—to printing press money 
and debased national credit. The dollar 
which in 1933 was worth $1.07 is today 
worth a little less than 48 cents. If you 
bought a Government bond in 1933 and 
sold it today you would have lost more 


than half of it. 


And the decline con- 


tinues. That is the reason why every- 
body is rushing into ‘the exchange and 
buying stocks already quoted at far above 


their productive value. 


That accounts 


for the precipitous increase in the price 
of land while the income from land is 
declining. They are trying to get rid of 


_United States dollars as they become . 


every day more and more worthless, 

If this administration had recom. 
mended and this Congress had appro- 
priated less money for things it could 
get along without, it would not have been 
necessary to raise the ceiling on the 
national debt and there would be a sub- 
stantial amount in the Treasury to start 
methodical payments on the debt. If 
Congress had taken thatcourse, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar would be 
growing and the cost of living would be 
falling and there would be more and bet- 
ter food and clothing and the other 
necessities of life for every family in 


America. 


In substantiation I am submitting 
herewith several tabulations summariz- 
ing the work of the 85th Congress on 
appropriation bills processed through the 
Committee on Appropriations. Compar- 
isons are made with the budget estimates 
of appropriations submitted by the Presi- 


dent. 
and tabulations. 


Am also including related facts 


The first tabulation, after the sum- 
mary, follows the usual form by appro- 
priation bills for the second session, sepa- 
rated as to supplemental bills for fiscal 
1958 and the bills for the current fiscal 


year 1959. 


The second table, in abbreviated form, 
reflects the $5 billion cut made by Con- 
gress in the President’s budget requests 
in the first session. For reasons explain- 
able, the record of cutting the Presi- 
dent’s requests in appropriation bills this 
year does not match the m 
record of last year, when we cut over $5 
billion from the budget, but neither does 
it detract from that record. The net re- 
sult summarized below for the 2 years is 
that we reduced the budget demands of 
the President processed in the a 
tion bills through the Committee on AP- 
propriations by $5,667,562,304. That is 
the record. That is what we cut in ° 
appropriation bills. We could have 


moré without harm to legitimate and ptt 
sential functions of Gove’ 
the administration insisted, as i 


‘ 
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peen doing right along in its successive 

' recordbreaking budgets, and the Con- 

has agreed to spend more money 

ought to be spent. But the cut of 

$5,667,562,304 in the President’s requests 

means just that much less has te be 
turned over to the tax collectors. 

When the Congress substantially re- 

duced the President’s budget last year, 
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we were accused of making phony 
cuts. They Sid we would have to restore 
substantial amounts of the cut. They 
said we didn’t mean business when we 
cut over $5 billion. But they were 
wrong. As a matter of fact, we found 
it necessary to restore only about 5 per- 
cent—and even this small amount was 
largely due to inability of anybody either 
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here or in the executive branch, to ac- 
curately forecast requirements for cer- 
tain mandatory items. About 95 percent 
of the cut prevailed, as we knew it would. 
We cut the fat but not the muscle. We 
could have cut more, and should have, 
but we nevertheless made a respectable 
savings below the President’s spending 
proposals. 
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Comparison of estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong. 
[Note—Excludes permanents] 
: Increase (+) or de- 
erease (—), ap- 
Estimates Law propriations 
compared wiih 
estimates 
; EI Sie re icici , ie re sciatic 
Bitte Cong., 15¢ 8088... -cccesscnsncccviuussohpevncuvasewsvbensteeedssoseseeubcnbeosuanghbondadwepscns detinetgnnaee- $64, 638, 110, 610 $59, 589, 731, 631 = $5, 048, 378, 979 
Sth Cong., 2d SeSS..... nconccccwondansecaccncsncctdsececatavccacnssecscassheesconeweseetotececnnccdcencncsececas 73, 272, 659, 573 72, 653, 476, 248 —619, 183, 325 
Reduction, S5tlt Copied iis tik ee ee ee adeno |------2n0n--s-2ee2e- --| eee ee | —5, 667, 562, 304 
, — ” 
Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d sess. = 
Inerease (+-) or pe: 
\Estimates Reported to Estimates Reported to decrease (—), 
Department or establishment considered by House Passed House ;-tonsidered by Senate Passed Senate | Public Law | appropriation 4. 
House Senate | compared with ee 
estimates 
a — -_—_oO ~_——- ; 
I, Fiscal year 1959 acts: = 
Department of Agriculture and < 
Farm Credit Administration__} $3, 320,888, 539 | $3, 216, 988, 539 | $3, 216, 988, 539 | $3, 320, 888, 539 | $3, 207, 973,039 | $3, 207, 973, 039 | $3, 191, 875, 539 | —$129, 013, 000 (5 
Loan authorizations (REA os 
and FHA). ...-.cccssccent (381, 000, 000) (569, 500, 000) (569, 500, 000) _ 000, 000) | _ (594, 000, 000) | (594, 000, 000) (594, 000, 000) | (+4 213, 000, 000) wz 
fe nS ers = es a SS = * 
Department of Commerce and 4 
related agencies: = 
Department of Commerce_.- 858, 099, 000 799, 664, 000 832, 416, 000 858, 099, 000 890, 044, 000 890, 044, 000 851, 754, 000 5, 000 
Panama Canal... ....-.....- 41, 647, 000 38, 916, 000 38, 916, 000 41, 647, 000 39, 867, 000 39, 867, 000 39, 350, 000 , 000 
Independent agencies. ...... 82, 975, 000 78, 560, 000 78, 560, 000 82, 975, 000 82, 975, 000 82, 975, 000 80, 110, 000 5, 000 Le 
Total. ....c0c5ekesteuuahee 982, 721, 000 917, 140, 000 949, 892, 000 982, 721, 000 | _1, 012, 886,000 | 1,012, 886, 000 _ 971, 214, 000 | —11, 507, 000 o 
Department of Defense: — bee - >= 
Office of the Secretary of f 
Defense. Ee Seatac 536, 400, 000 536, 050, 000 536, 050, 000 536, 400, 000 536, 050, 000 535, 985, 000 536, 017, 000 — 383, 000 bo 
Interservice activities. _..--- 734, 000, 000 796, 900, 000 796, 900, 000 774, 000, 000 836, 900, 000 836, 900, 000 836, 900, 000 +62, 900, 000 ~— 
Department of the Army..-| 8, 755, 800,000 | 8, 617,626,000 | 8, 716,626,000 | 8, 953, 535,000 | 9, 074,170,000 | 9, 076,862,000 | 8, 992, 859, 000 +-39, 324, 000 - 
Department of the Navy_---| 10, 714, 247,000 | 11, 042, 210, 000 | 11, 042, 210, 000 | 10, 870, 181,000 | 11, 424, 073, 000 | 11, 427, 527, 000 | 11, 359, 427,000 | +489, 246, 000 oe 
Department of the Air Foree.| 17, 456, 500,000 | 17; 317, 775, 000. M7, 317, 775,000 | 17, 652, 854,000 | 18, 161, 618, 000 | 18, 165, 718, 000 | 17, 877, 624, 000 | +224, 770, 000 hud 
Total ...«<sucdueeemaneeons _38, 196, 947, 000 | 38, 310, 561, 000 "38, 409, 561, 000 38, 786, 970, 000 )| 4 40, 032, 811, 000 l 40, 042, 992, 000 | 39 39, 602, 827, 000 +815, 857. 000 > 
District of Columbia......------ (215, 153, 500) (203, 276, 100)| (203, 276, 100)| (215, 153, 500)| (206, 211, 814)| (206, 211,814)| (204, 033, 460)| _(—11, 120, 040) a 
Federal payment_....-..-..- 7, 660, , 860, 22, 860, 600 27, 660, 600 24, 360, 600 24, 360, 600 _ 22, , 860, 600 —4, 800, 000 = 
General Government matters... Be 15, 814, ‘870 45,568,870} 15, 558, ‘870 70 | = si4, 870 ae. “14, 954, 870 fe Ss 14, 954, 870 we x —135, 000° 
Independent offices: ; Bena? Se i RE af pa Te eae nT BRT he Boa - \ 
H.R. 19086.) . soe ee 5, 927, 060, 500 | 5, 993, 404,900 | 5,993, 404,900 | 6,171, 270,500 | 6, 103,456,908 | 6, 103, 456,900 | 6, 090, 156, 900 —81, 113, 600 
H. R, 11574—Vetoed_...-..- (5, 922, 343, 500)| (6, 549, 920, 900)| (6, 549, 920, 900)| (5, 927. 060, 500)| (6, 137, 248, 900) | (6, 108, 242, 900) | (6, 582, , 304, 900) | BS pee 244, 440) 
Department of the Interior and Ys PS eae es - 
related agencies: 
Department of the Interior- - 287, 543, 900 286, 498, 900 286, 498, 900 287, 543, 900 340, 093, 250 341, 070, 250 320, 454, 250 +32, 910, 350 
Forest Service............... 116, 129, 000 116, 980, 000 116, 980, 000 116, 129, 000 139, 180, 000 139, 180, 000 129, 555, 000 +13, 426, 000 
Related agencies. ........... 10, 811, 700 9, 666, 700 9, 666, 700 10, 811, 700 9, 666, 700 9, 666, 700 9, 666, 700 —1, 145, 000 
Total. cciconstanmieiny 414, 484, 600 413, 145, 600 413, 145, 600 414, 484, 600 | 4 488, 939, 950 | 489,916,950 | 459, 675 5, 950 | +45, 191, 350 P 
Departments of Kabor and| | | o e ee Sa Wee a 
_ alth, Education, and Wel- 
are: » 
Department of Labor_..._- 408, 032, 600 382, 446, 800 388, 540, 200 408, 032, 600 389, 693, 000 389, 693, 000 388, 741,700 | —19, 290, 900 
Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare... __. 2, 550, 724, 581 | 2, 565,080, 581 | 2,565,080, 581 | 2,552,424, 581 | 2,796, 594,581) 2, 797,594,581] 2,735,815, 283) +183, 390, 700 ' 
Related agencies on baie ae 14, 980, 000 14, 334, 800 | 14, 334, 800 14, 980, 000 18, 095, 000 18, 095, 000 18, 050, 900 +3, 070, 000 
Toteh ai Sihge ees ee 2, 973, 737,181 | 2, ‘61, 862, 181 181 | 2,967,955, 581 | 2, 975, 437, 181 1 | 3, 204, 382, 581 | 3 3, 205, 382, &81 | _ 3,142, 604, 981 +167, 169, oad 
Legislative branch......---.-.-- 97,910,499 | 96, 942, 113 94, 942, 113 113 | ~ 723, 846, 669 | 123, 320, 419 | ~~ 423, 320,419 | 123, 297, 387 oe — 549, 22 
Military construction..........-| 1, 730, 658,000 | 1, 218,815,000 | 1, 218, 815, 000 | _1, 730, 653, 000 1 1, “1, 714, 815, 000° | 4, 720,11 115, 000 ~ 1, 853, 850, 000 | —376, 803, 000. 
ee ———S—SS SB 
Mutual security............. ear $950, 092, 500 | 3, 078, 3, 078, 092, 500 | 3, 078, 092,500 | 3, 950, 092, 500 | 3, 518, 8, 092, 800 | 3, 815, 08 092, 500° 8, 298, 092, 500 — 652, 000, 000 
- SS eee ee eS eS eee eee OEE oe Oo 
Publie works: , 
Civil functions, Army-._._.. 759, 525,000 | 779, 71 424 59,525,000 | 847,071,500 | 847,521,500 | 813,887,500 | +54, 362, 500 
Department of the In , 4, 000 782, , 000 7 , , , , ’ ’ ’ 
Bureau of Reclamation. . 269, 101, 000 245, 739, 200 246, 739, 200 269, 101, 000 263, 730, 335 263, 730, 335 265, 577,885 | 13, 523, 665 
T Power administrations __ 31, 880, 000 31, 814, 000 31, 814, 000 31, 880, 000 31, 814, 000 31, 814, 000 31, 814, 000 — 66, 000 
ennessee Valley Authority. 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 |....---.------- - , 
Total 1, 077, 356,000 | 1, 074, 117, 200 1, 159, 915, 835 
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1, 077, 827, 200 | 1,077, 386,000 | 1,1 1, 159, 465, 835 
















_1, 118, 128, 835 | 
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Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d sess.—Continued 







Estimates Reported to Estimates ote 
Department or establishment considered by Louse Passed House | considered by nate Passed Senate | Public Law appro ropriatic, 
estimates 








. Fiscal year 1959 acts—Continued 
Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary, and re- 
related agencies: 


































































Department of State_....... $199, 990, 151 $192, 859, 353 $192, 859, 353 $199, 990, 151 $205, 955, 853 $205, 955, 853 $197, 103, 353 —$2, 886, 798 
Department of Justice. ..... 230, 190, 000 229, 410, 000 229, 410, 000 230, 190, 000 230, 317, 000 230, 317, 000 230, 317, 000 +127, 000 
PD FORE iki cnsemndbie 41, 402, 860 40, 703, 260 40, 703, 260 41, 472, 860 40, 873, 260 40, 873, 260 40, 823, 260 —649, 600 
United States Information . 
AQUIOG wisi egacscasestonced 110, 032, 000 101, 750, 000 101, 750, 000 110, 032, 000 104, 750, 000 104, 750, 000 103, 250, 000 —6, 782, 000 
Funds appropriated to the 
RES 7, 600, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 7, 600, 000 6, 821, 000 6, 821, 000 6, 410, 500 —1, 189, 500 
bs cckwatampaianisieioneied 589, 215, O11 570, 722, 613 570, 722, 613 589, 285, 011 588, 717, 113 588, 717, 113 577, 904, 113 ~1 380, 898 
— — = SS eee ane nanies | Satins a —— 




















Treasury-Post Office: 



























Treasury Department __..... 699, 367, 000 697, 127, 000 704, 627, 000 699, 367, 000 704, 627, 000 704, 627, 000 704, 627, 000 +5, 260, 000 

Post Office Department. _--- 3, 421, 121,000 |. 3,402,000,000 | 3, 402,000,000 | 3,421,121,000 | 3, 402,000,000 | 3, 402,000,000 | 3, 402, @00, 000 —19, 121, 000 

Tax Court of the United : 
States ....nncacsaccasasccees 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 |_...... RK 













OE: ... 2.5 deeenenien 4, 121, 969, 000 





Supplemental, 1959.............. 





3, , 226, 315, 440 


"66, , 652, 8: 








Subtotal, fiscal year 1959.....- 








II. Deficiency and Supplemental Acts, 
fiscal year 1958 and prior: 
Department of Defense supple- 
mental, 1958_-. i 
Department of Labor “ supple- 


. 














1, 260, 000, 000 | 1, 260,000,000 | 1, 260,000,000 | 1, 260,000,000 | 1, 260,000,000 | 1, 260,000,000 | 1, 260, 000, 000 .. 





——$—$—$ $$] J  aeaamssttinemniienseiins 
4, 100, oo | 4, 108, 108, a 4, 121, 969,000 | 4, 108, 108,000 | 4, 108, 108, 000 _ 4,108, 108, 000 | —13, 861, 000 
- oe! — eee | e=al"“6MQ630)0)?] ——S=OSS 
| 4,081, 154, 221 | 3, 504, 044,978 | 3, 866, 382,978 | 8, 697, 305, 478 | — 383, 848, 743° 
Se SSS SSS a ee SS 
“65, 121, 70.08 | 6 271, 719, a | 0 008 68, 897, 228, 785 | 69, 483, 574, 785 | 67, 773, 583, 153 | — 596, 020, 538 

SSS so _-—=—=————S[_ SSE —_—_ 


43, 400, 000 | 





mental, 1958_.._- eee 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43,400,000; © 43,400,000 |... 
Second supplemental, 1958......] 2, 871, 465,844 | 2, 837, 882,907 | 2, 857, 882,907 | 2,874, 144,080 | 2, 865, 963, 718 | 2, 869, 406, 463 | 2, 861, 008, 793 | —13, 135 a7" 
Urgent deficiency, 1958. ._...._..- 32, 411, 802 28, 761, 802 28, 761, 802 34, 811, 802 34, 684, 302 34, 684, 302 29, 784, 302 ~5, 027, 500 
Department of Labor addi- ae 

tional supplemental, 1958_.._- 665, 700, 000 665, 700, 000 665, 700, 000 690, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 5, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 —5, 000, 000 






Subtotal, fiscal year 1958 
and prior years............ 











2, 977 , 646 onl 4 4, 835, 744, 709 ral 4, 68 5 ;744, 70 me. 4, 903, 055, 882 | 4, 889,748,020 | 4,893,190,765 | 4, 879, 893, 095 —23, 162, 787 



































—= — — LSS | ——_———S — 
III. Grand total, session__..............- 71, 525, 73, 7 272, 659, 573 | 73, 786, 976,805 | 74,376, 765, 550 | 72, 653, 476,248 | —619, 183, 325 
Permanent appropriations (esti- 
ents, SUMIOCE GO BOVIBION) 6 éncc eps cow e a -owen oon 8] tevin owen nds cede nd seen dene ciaecne des anes dee ae ee eee 8 388, 373,606 |..<.. 2. ee 
SS S>=>_["—C;oOo———O— Oe Oe SS Oo oe 
Grand totals: 
Regular annual, supple- 
mental, deficiency, and 
permanent appropria- 
Oo, peng cnnnsestnanvo-lnacemmebentnginth suche gab ceest baewlies aeemibubhiegs} eutateelpeimn mma ead ie 80, 986, 849, 774 |... cee eeec ee 
Loan authorizations | | 
(REA and FHA).-_-._- (381, 000, 000)} (569, 500, 000) (569, 500, ot (381, 000, 000) (594, 000, 000) (594, 000, 000) (594, 000, 000) | (+213, 000, 000) 
' 



























Comparison of estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 




















Increase (+) or 
a decrease (—), 
Estimates Law appropriation 
compared with 
estimates 
1, Fiscal year 1958 bills: 

Aeriealtars ani. Form Credit Remar. oon cinco nie cee ee bedic ann cnn clans baiemanitike $3, 965, 446, 617 $3, 666, 543, 757 — $298, 902, 860 
penis Tere Tm ne i 5 ce ie partnered dune dae keine od nt cima eon een mamaeaton 2, 491, 625, 000 2, 323, 632, 500 — 167, 992, 500 
Commence wins Seen an on deena cheb dubia dh nee tices ania Enid th peaciianieeels 871, 513, 000 591, 790, 225 —273, 722, 775 

II an in ke i ho cigs timescale oh an winches olen ctapeiaaest Saline a te nln ae 36, 128, 000, 000 33, 759, 850, 000 — 2, 368, 150, 000 
ahr WE Ca i ea int Few Roe sinlgiedblh tlipooice Pape soe stein etnias ae (209, 504, 800) (195, 676, 480) (—13, 828, 320) 
Wore eames een witness ited sie pe dalam ia taal Ses. te Nadal ae 25, 504, 450 22, 504, 450 —3, 000, 000 
General government matters. ....-.........-....-.-.-...-...-.. re ee eed 20, 921, 870 16, 010, 370 —4, 911, 500 
Independent offices___-- Fl ae n O k O eenet ES ae eee eg 5, 923, 195, 000 5, 373, 877, 800 —549, 317, 200 
Saitennae ued webatind meee ie ass wis apie 6 acts aemrens ealaes 2 tind intans Karin leh run meamaetiass 515, 189, 700 456, 189, 600 — 59, 000, 100 
Leber and Menlth. Baucetine, omit Welferé-——_....- seae ce acs otic abe... es, esas kee ed 2, 981, 277, 581 2, 871, 182, 781 — 110, 094, 800 
EN gi Cit EAS BOS Ia Mg Mae EN I ROR EOE NE ~ RE IR TRE EE 108, 271, 443 104, 844, 660 —3, 426, 783 
Wikaebrne) TN iii este pce an oe ns Ste ee ees eee cea 3, 385, 860, 000 2, 768, 760, 000 —618, 100, 000 - 
PUG WHEE accent dk oo a RE RS AER EE LE 876, 453, 000 858, 094, 323 — 18, 358, 677 
State, Justice, and Judiciary and related agencies.._.........-.----- une eee een eee 665, 649, 802 562, 891, 293 — 102, 758, 509 
‘Tesdhery- Pie No ln og hk nd ee ee See 3, 965, 291, 000 3, 884, 927, 000 —80, 364,000 

"yun Summa: GU sa a a sii te ah a a ads Bae aioe 1, 973, 767, 827 1, 734, 011, 947 — 239, 755, 880 

Pint Gijine Pepbemnatiadl, WB i ai on tie ne cca tae pts gow er eadin a esbeanaamenee 149, 500, 000 | 133,000,000 — 16, 500, 000 
Sasa Smeasth aia 64, 048, 466, 290 59, 134, 110, 706 —4, 914, 355, 584 

2. Deficiency and supplemental acts, fiscal year 1957 and prior___.+.-..------ 2-2. eee een enee enn e ne 589, 644, 320 455, 620, 925 — 134, 028, 395. 
: | sal 

neal aati tpi i De ee ee ae, eae iad 64, 638, 110, 610 59, 589, 731, 631 — 5,948, 378, 979 
i IE RPL LLLP DEED EEE LOG SIE CME EIT 8, 346, 000, 000 [_-..------+---<--"-* 
pocatecnpstepwestoes) |. 2. Erementar 

ORE Sa iin ccennsresten Mtetatiinse wtih capes thaiatberenanees iasactscoonapetie rahe ies nama Rtin de aan hn nel ia ee cea ae ee 67, 935, 731, 631 | enc wennnseee woncenne 
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APPROPRIATIONS SUMMARY FOR THE SESSION 


As shown by the first tabulation, budg- 
et estimates of appropriations submitted 
to the House during the session just con- 
cluded, and considered in bills from the 
Committee on Appropriations, totaled 
$71,525,803,386. These requests do not 
include approximately $8,333,000,000 in 
permanent appropriations—these do not 
require annual appropriation action 
since they are made automatically under 
existing law. 

Against this total, the Committee on 
Appropriations recommended $69,957,- 
658,622, a net reduction of $1,568,- 
144,764. There were a number of sub- 
stantial decreases but these were parti- 
ally offset by increases found necessary 
in some critical defense items such as 
Polaris submarine missile systems, ballis- 
tic missiles, and defense airlift capa- 
bility. 

The President failed to include ade- 
quate provision in his budget for the 
civil-service retirement fund and the 
effect was to show lower budget totals. 
In the original bill, the Congress inserted 
that item, in amount of $589 million, but 
the President insisted on his position and 
vetoed the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill. The revised bill omits the 
$589 million. 

The House approved a total of $70,127,- 
464,022, a net cut of $1,398,339,366 below 
the President’s estimates considered. 

Budget estimates considered by the 
Senate totaled $73,272,659,573. Sub- 
stantial estimates were sent directly 
there. Bills passed by that body aggre- 
gated $74,376,765,550 or $4,249,301,528 
above House totals and $1,104,105,977 
above budget estimates. 

Final amounts approved tctal $72,653,- 
476,248, or $1,723,289,302 below Se e 
totals but $2,526,012,2226 above Ho 
totals. The final amounts represent a 
net saving of $619,183,325- below the 
President’s requests considered in ap- 
Propriation bills. As I shall explain 
shortly, these totals do not take account 
of other forms of appropriations and 
obligating authority processed outside 
the traditional appropriations procedure. 

THE PRESIDENT’S 1959 FISCAL BUDGET 


Mr. Speaker, the 1959 budget of the 
President, submitted to the present ses- 
sion of Congress last January. 13 and 
amended from time to time since, was 
the biggest peacetime budget ever. It 
exceeded the record-breaking fiscal 1958 
Peacetime budget. It exceeded all 
peacetime budgets. 

Tt was an astronomical budget, and it 
ae in only one direction—upward. 

Proposed more inflation and we are 
“pe the hardships of it. 

t proposed higher a: - 
silationn g nd higher appro 

It proposed higher and higher spend- 

. as we now know, the spend- 
ing figures, like those in: r - 
ets, were too low. me sextee se 

It proposed to hike the mortg. 

age 

ae Present and future generations 
increasing the already staggering 
— debt—a debt that now costs al- 
$8 billion a year just for interest. 
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It again proposed extension of Korean 
wartime tax rates, though the war 
ended over 5 years ago. 

It proposed new programs not hereto- 
fore financed by the Government. 

It proposed new taxes not heretofore 
imposed. 

It proposed, as we now know, overly 
optimistic estimates of Treasury tax col- 
lections. It whistled in the dark. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, it held no hope 
for retrenchment, no hope for economy, 
no hope for reversing the fires of con- 
suming inflation eroding the savings, 
the bonds, the insurance policies, and 
the fixed incomes of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

All fiscal recommendations start with 
the President. Under the law, it is his 
responsibility to prepare the budget 
recommendations. That law is clear 
and specific. He is directed by the law 
to make such revenue, appropriation, 
and spending recommendations as in his 
judgment are necessary. And only such 
recommendations as he thinks appro- 
priate. So, he is in complete command 
of the budget. He is not told what he 
must recommend. He does not have to 
recommend new programs. He does not 
have to recommend more and more ap- 
propriations, more and more spending, 
bigger and bigger deficits, extension of 
wartime tax rates. But he did all these 
things in the budget submitted. He ac- 
knowledged.in his State of the Union 
message that: 

We could make no more tragic mistake 
than merely to concentrate on military 
strength. 

We must apply stern tests of priority of 
other expenditures, both military and civil- 
ian. 


It was hoped that this meant a reversal 
of the succession of recordbreaking 
budgets he had been submitting, espe- 
cially after the Congress had cut his re*- 
ordbreaking 1958 fiscal budget by more 
than $5 billion. Furthermore, there are 
those who recall—though doubtless some 
would prefer to forget—the 1952 cam- 
paign promise of a $60 billion budget. 

The President’s budget figures, espe- 
cialy for nonmilitary expenditures, were 
higher. They did not seem tc have 
passed the stern tests the President ad- 
vocated. Toshow the distressing dimen- 
sions of this fiscal failure, the President’s 
January recommendations for new au- 
thority to obligate the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1959 compare with corre- 


sponding totals for earlier years in this 
fashion: 
[In billions] 

1959 over 1954—the first year of the 

present administration....._._ +$12.0 
1959 over 1955—the low point in 

totals for the last 6 years..__.._ +17.7 
1959 over 1956—the first year shows 

ing a surplus in the last 6 years... +11.6 
1959 over 1957 (the last completed 


fiscal year at time of submission) . +2.0 
1959 over 1958 (as of time of sub- 
IIT ccinictinnscigiss ajetiaina nin +4.1 


Mr. Speaker, these official figures un- 
mistakably show the trend of Presiden- 
tial recommendations—upward and up- 
ward. 

DEFICITS FOR 1958 AND 1959 


Mr. Speaker, the fiscal situation is 
alarming. It will get worse—much worse. 
And the alarming thing is that nobody is 
alarmed. “Propositions to spend money 
we do not have for things we can do with- 
out are coming from.all directions with- 
out any regard for the fact the Treasury 
is empty. The Government is spending 
and proposing to spend as though gold 
grew like mushrooms in the Treasury 
cellar and banknotes budded like leaves 
on the trees in springtime. 

The floodtide of national revenues of 
the last few years is receding. To keep 
in balance, to keep the Government ac- 
counts in the black, spending ought also 
to recede. But the floodtide of expendi- 
tures of recent years is still rising and the 
erest is nowhere in sight. As the tabu- 
lation of_official figures below shows, in 
fiscal 1958 the budget slipped back by 
$4.4 billion compared to fiscal 1957. The 
preliminary estimates for the current 
fiscal year 1959 show that the budget will 
slip $9.2 billion below fiscal 1958. This 
total slippage of $13.6 billion between 
1957 and 1959 is the result of $4 billion 
loss of revenue and $9.6 billion increase 
in spending. ‘Taking in less but spend- 
ing more. Going in two directions at 
once—both leading to devastating infla- 
tion and national bankruptcy. The in- 
evitable result is larger and larger bor- 
rowings, a crushing public debt saddled 
on generations yet unborn. Imagine, 
Mr. Speaker, a deficit of $12 billion in 
the current year—by far the largest in 
peacetime history. When and how can 
it be paid? 

Here is the deficit analysis. This table 
shows conclusively that, while loss of rev- 
enue is material, higher and higher 
spending is the principal cause. 


Analysis of deficits, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
[In billions of dollars] 


















































1958 actual 1959 revised rough 
Fiseal year 1958 change frem—~— Fiscal year 1959 estimates com- 
pared with— 
1957 ee 
actual 
Original | Revised Original 
January | Actual| 1957 | January | budget rough 1958 1959 
estimate ostimate | estimate | estimate!) actual | budget 
; estimates 
POI oi cictitdlensseninindinieniel 71.0 72.4 69.1 —1.9 —3.3 —7.4 
Expenditures.............. 69. 4 72.8 71.9 +2.5 —.9 +5.1 
Surplis, | deficit, «or 
OTR... cdeancccounees +1.6 -.4| —2.8 —2.4 —12.5 











3 Official executive estimates supplicd when debt ceiling increase was requested, 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES—6 YEARS 


Mr. Speaker, the President’s budget of 
last January painted a rosy picture of the 
condition of the Treasury. It reflected a 
nominal deficit of $0.4 billion in fiscal 
1958 and a small but shining surplus 
of $0.5 billion in fiscal 1959. Of course, 
continuation of Korean war tax rates 
had to be recommended to show even 
that small amount. We hoped 1959 
would show a surplus, but that the bal- 
ance was precarious was not in doubt. 
In the light of unreliability of forecasts 
in recent budgets, the budget for 1959 
appears larger than otherwise apparent 
from official totals. The President 
originally estimated fiscal 1956 spending 
at $62.4 billion but wound up spending 
$66.5—$4.1 billion more. His original 
fiscal 1957 budget indicated spending of 
$65.9 billion but the year closed with 
actual spending of $69.4 billion without 
the highway trust fund and $70.3 billion 
with it—overruns of $3.5 billion or $4.4 
billion, depending on how you want to 
figure it. 

For fiscal 1958, the original budget 
called for spending $71.8 billion—$73.6 
billion including the highway trust fund. 
The final figures are $71.9 billion with- 
out the highway item and $73.5 with it. 
The revenue estimates proved far too 
optimistic, however, with result the 
deficit reached $2.8 billion for fiscal 1958. 

For fiscal 1959, the President’s January 
estimate of spending was $73.9 billion— 
$76.4 billion including the highway item. 
But recent official estimates tentatively 
place spending in 1959 at $79 billion not 
counting the highway fund—that is 
about $5 billion over the estimate of 8 
months ago and $7 billion more than 
spent last year. And revenues are of- 
ficially estimated to decline about $2 
billion below last year and to fall short 
of the estimate of 8 months ago by over 
$7 billion. 

It stands as an indisputable fact that 
the deficits piled up and being piled up 
are the result .of bigger and bigger 
budgets and failure to control spending. 
They are not primarily due to lack of 
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revenue because revenues have been 
rising in recent years and we have had 
wartime tax rates for the 5 years since 
the war closed. These deficits, as I have 
shown, are mainly the result of spending 
more and more at the insistence of the 
administration. 
DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


May I here, Mr. Speaker, dispel the 
widely held but wholly mistaken belief 
that the rise in Federal spending is for 
building and maintaining military capa- 
bility to protect us from the Communist 
menace. You hear it said and you note 
in the daily press statements that we 
cannot avoid bigger and bigger budgets 
because of Soviet advances and the So- 
viet threat. Nothing could be further 
from the facts. We must, of course, 
spend whatever is necessary to preserve 
our freedom. We must maintain our 
defenses at all necessary costs no matter 
how high. But even here, the question 
is not how much we spend. It is what we 
spend it for. Our economic situation is 
so critical that we cannot afford the 
luxury of adherence to business as usual. 
Entrenched concepts must be discarded. 
And so must useless weapons and sys- 
tems. 

But, Mr. Speaker, spending for non- 
defense agencies and programs accounts 
for more of the successive increases in 
recent years than the defense items. 
They cannot dispose of this ever-increas- 
ing spending trend under guise of de- 
fense and sputniks for the simple reason 
that nondefense spending has outdis- 
tanced defense spending. ‘The facts are 
just the opposite from what many people 
think. 

For example, it would naturally be 
assumed that the first budget surplus, in 
fiscal 1956, under the present adminis- 
tration meant that spending had finally 
been brought under control. They had 
promised to do that. And the only real 
way to get control is to stop the rise. 
But, unfortunately, that was not, and 
3 fiscal years later still is not the situa- 
tion. In the 1959 budget sent up 8 
months ago, the President proposed to 
spend $9.9 billion more than in 1956— 


Net budget expenditures 


August 95 


and $5.4 billion, or over half of that in. 
crease, was for nondefense items. e 
figures are now obsolete—they will be 
much higher because overall 1959 spend. 
ing is now predicted to be about $5 pil. 
lion above the original budget estimate. 

Further in this respect—and these are 
the official figures—in the fiscal year 1958 
closed 2 months ago, they spent $5.7 bil- 
lion more than in the first year of the 
present administration, fiscal 1954, But 
the revealing analysis of this particular 
figure is that nondefense items increased 
by $8.6 billion while defense items de. 
creased in that span by $2.9 billion, the 
net result being the $5.7 billion increase, 

So, Mr. Speaker, let everyone keep 
these facts in mind. They are the warn- 
ing signals. The Treasury is empty. 
These huge increases were met with bor- 
rowed money. When the Treasury is 
full—when we are taking in more than 
we are paying out, systematic reduction 
of the staggering debt ought to have first 
call on the surplus. Anything left over 
could go to other purposes. But when 
our revenues are falling and we are in 
the red, that of all time is when the 
people, the administration, and the 
Congress ought to dedicate themselves 
to a stubborn determination to hold the 
line on spending money we do not have 
for things we can do without. 

Mr. Speaker, in support of these facts, 
I include a tabulation of official figures 
on defense and nondefense spending for 
the past several years. It shows: 

[in billions] 

1959 spending will exceed the war year 

Of 1062 200... sieniin iso. -scee $4.7 
1959 spending will exceed the first year . 

of the present administration (1954 
RE) Wi cc pabinc abivitemcien +~— nee 11.2 
1959 spending will exceed fiscal 1956 

(the first budget surplus year) by... 12.5 
1959 spending wil exceed the year just 

closed (fiscal 1958) by.....--..--.. V1 


Details on fiscal 1959 spending as be- 
tween defense and nondefense are not 
yet available, but based on the actual 
trend through fiscal 1958, beyond 
peradventure of a doubt, nondefense 
spending will continue to mount. The 
time to call a halt is now. 








[In billions] 
ame national All other programs Total net expenditures 
securfty programs 
Defense— Budget Including 
military basis highway 
trust fund 
© Wisedl DOG Ce ORE ocak Rho cab hg heen idan wd cnnaendetplietiigh inn aa ss 5 5 $74.3 $74.3 
Rinne GOR 2. nncsuencuniaetcccssh ce olbacieabdtiethcndesakaeocniocadtne ania vadeneiiied as nt 67.8 61.8 
of ER RN TLR EEN LIE IN TE ORL NC RTS EDEN Ge 22.5 22.5 64.6 46 
© Wee nn cn ch acingecnt. -t chee ee eee eee 24.7 24.7 66.5 66.5 
ee OT YT OLN RRR INL UE LEE ET IE ON 25.0 25.9 69.4 70.3 
< Sue. occ end tee enk agen etna oe rad ee he ane ; 26.9 28.5 71.9 73.5 
7; Tiaved 1900 Goong CM Saris igiccneck ce cctccuncndsccnnhubtsingumissasiclbctwctehéwinchDnens hstscandvcEaanbwitslicndaabiielind aan 179.0 |-we0= moon? 
Comparisons: ‘ . 8. 
(a) 1958 comparéd with last war year (1953).._.-..------------ ese ece een n enone nen eeneeeee- +44 +6.0 —2.4 eT 
(b) 1958 compared with Ist year of present administration (1954).............................. +7.0 48.6 +41 + 
(c) 1958 compared with Ist. year showing surplus under present administration (1956) ........- +2.2 +3.8 +5. 4 + 
(d) 1959 rough estimate compared with— 
OO I i hi a ce I ee ee +4.7 |-enconenenee 
OR a ig eee ee ee Kincnanngpediilciisiliibes sia hsigPmulebtia Rabbis. digiasec means +11. 2 |-cnwncenenn* 
CE IIE itis ccncethicatieeicescentni Masaki ininlin chang hid liga nese elias Ricci BS el ees a am a a ek +12. 5 |--seecencert 
C6) BOND a cemccccdinsenivennsibtitenscenteseLestlecsicinscisticiiliaiciaintiins idadescniats i dster hats aie tease ni, Ree aie Pe oe +7. 1 |--conencnnet 


' Supplied as tentative estimate by executive branch in connection with debt 


Ceiling increase legislation (breakdown not available), 
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THE 6-YEAR DEFICIT RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, I am including tabula- 
tions at this point on the deficit record 
for the last 6 fiscal years, corresponding 
with the tenure of the present adminis- 
tration. They show the facts. They 
cannot be hidden. And they are cause 
for alarm. They show that in 6 peace- 
time fiscal years the Government will 
have operated in the red to the tune of 
$18.9 billion based on latest official esti- 
mates. And as I indicated earlier, most 
of this fiscal debacle stems directly from 
failure to control spending and particu- 
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New Budget receipts, erpenditures, and defi- 


cit (—) or surplus (+) 6 fiscal years, ace 
tual (1954-58), and tentative estimate, 
1959 

{In billions] 











} 
Actual, | Tenta-/ Total 
5 fiscal tive esti- 
years, esti- | mated, 
1954-58 | mate, | 6 years 
1959 
| 
Net budget receipts........ | $333.3 | $67.0} $400.3 
Net budget expenditures...| 340.2 79.0 419.2 














Wet ot ney 12.0 18.9 





Norre.—Excludes highway trust fund because figures 


larly nondefense spending. 


= 


———— 












































for 1959 not presently available. 
Net budget receipts, expenditures, and deficit (—), or surplus (+), 5 fiscal years, 1954-58 
[Im billions] 
Actual, 1957 | Actual, 1958 | 5-year totals 
Actual, 1954 | Actual, 1955 | Actual, 1956 ; 
: Including Including Including 
Budget basis highway | Budget basis highway Budget basis! highway 
trust fund trust fund trust fund 
1, Receipts (net)..........---------------- $64. 7 $60. 4 $68.1 $71.0 $72. $69. 1 $71.2 $333. 3 | $336.9 
2 Expenditures (net): 
0) Major national security...-...-- 47.9 42.1 41.8 44.4 44.4 45.0 45.0 221.2 221 2 
(6) All other items. ...........--.-- 19. 9 22.5 24.7 25. 0 25.9 26.9 28. 5 119.0 121.5 
Total... Loken ue 67.8 64.6 66. 5 69.4 70.3 | 71.9 | 73.5 | 340.2 | 342.7 
Deficit (—) or surplus (+)...-...-..---- —al —4.2 +1.6 +1.6 +2.2 1—2.8 —2.3 3—6. 9 —5,8 





1 Original budget estimate, $1,800,000,000 surplus; revised estimate last January 


was $400,000,000 deficit. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, with all this deficit 
spending comes the inevitable increase 
in our public debt. When the Govern- 
ment lives beyond its means there is only 
one thing to do—borrow the money and 
increase the debt. And with it goes 
the added burden of interest. Only 20 
years ago we ran the whole Government 
on what we spend today just for interest 
—nearly $8 billion. It costs more every 
year for two reasons. In the first place, 
the debt has grown in size. And in the 
second place, when the Government re- 
finances it is paying higher interest 
rates. On some of it, we are now paying 
4 percent. 

In December 1955 the debt reached its 
highest point in history. But it is going 
to set 2 new high this year. The tenta- 
tive estimate is that it will go to nearly 
$285 billion by next June. The President 
has made 5 straight requests to raise 
the old ceiling of $275 billion—twice to 
$281 billion, once to $278 billion, then to 
$280 billion, and now to $288 billion. 
Most distressing of all, this last request 
is to raise the ceiling permanently, ac- 
companied by a further “temporary” in- 
crease. Who can deny that this tempo- 
Tary ceiling will not have to be made 
Permanent, amd even raised further, in 
light of oh deficit spending? The re- 

uence of a debt 
rene ee ceiling has 
am including a tabulation showing 
the bleak result of failure to 





control spending, failure to live within 
income. It shows that since this admin- 
istration took office, the Federal public 
debt increased by $10.2 billion down to 
June, 1958, and that by next June, the 
official prediction is that it will have in- 
creased by $17.5 billion. And to repeat, 
because it needs to be repeated, most of 
this is due to borrowing money to spend 
on nondefense items. 

This record, Mr. Speaker, is in sharp 
contrast to the 4 peacetime years 1947— 
50, when the debt was reduced from 
$269.4 billion in July 1946 down to $257.4 
billion in July 1950—a cut of $12 
billion. 

And furthermore, Mr. Speaker, this 
record of failure to retrench is miles 
away from the assurances President 
Eisenhower gave in 1952: 

Our children’ deserve a little better of us 
than to keep hanging bigger and better debts 
about their necks. 


Today, the Federal debt represents a 
mortgage of $1,587.63 against every man, 
woman, and child in America. Every 
American family knows the result. Every 
American family feels the result. The 
dollar today is worth only 48 cents— 
and deficit spending will make ‘it worth 
even less next year. The official cost- 
of-living index has registered increases 
in some 21 of the last 23 months. It 
i a new high-water mark every 30 


I include a historical tabulation show- 
ing the trends over a period of years. 


2 Tentative executive branch forecasts, subject to revision, indicate that this figure 
will reach $18,000,000,000 or $19,000,000,000 deficit during fiscal year 1959. 


Consumer Price Index and purchasing power 
of the dollar 





Purchasing 

Consumer /|power of the 

Price Index (dollar! (cal- 
(1947-49= 100); endar year 
1939 = 100) 





Year: 

EE ee 55.3 107.4 
Raia taint coctbidhinaidee 59. 4 100. 0 
ee titigsa ccemiaipincniiciatnicnthngp 59.9 | 99. 2 
WO sot ete e 62.9 | 94.4 
ide calangitc Nig hainistoni 69.7 | 85.2 
Beanie ccagatiegrapiinieein 74.0 | 80. 3 
WOE ak tee AS 75.2 | 79.0 
WOR rts S535 3 seca 76.9 | 77.2 
SRC aRSm 83.4 | 71.2 
PP bina te davicthatakenncchipiietn~ 95. 5 | 62.2 
ioe one cieugnnanne 102.8 | 57.8 
Scccetcdtinuenanhda 101.8 | 58. 3 
actin bid into tenicdadibadaiceorn 102.8 57.8 
PGi sepa cai Binien candi esencegiies 111.0 | 53.5 
Pal. choi 113.5 | 52.3 
i asec chine teepiereegstbtig cies 114.4 | 51.9 
We ienntndenatddadadene 114.8 | 51.7 
WOM os ce ts 114.5 | 51.9 
is cinta etitiniisiaan tuentitimeadcnas 116.2 51.1 
ivan camuncindaketesin 120. 2 49.4 

Recent months: 
1956—January--.......... 114. 6 51.8 
NE es Aaettesince 114.9 51.7 
WE sit cctnsianat 117.0 50.8 
QR cectenncsc~e 117.7 50.5 
1957-January --.......... 118.2 50.3 
eis ta ahintereniad 119.3 49.8 
a ii alsin 120.8 49.2 
ANGUS... -oncnane, 121.0 49.1 
September. _.....- 121.1 49.1 
Octeber_....-..... 121.1 49.1 
November........ 121.6 48.8 
December_........ 121.6 48.8 
1958—January........... 122.3 48.6 
February -_-_....-~- 122. 5 48.5 
March 123.3 48.2 
123. 5 48.1 
123.6 48.1 
123.7 48.0 





1 As measured hy the BLS Consumer Price Index. 
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When will we stop this headlong rush 
to national bankruptcy? When will we 
ever make any payments on this mon- 
strous debt? Generations yet unborn 
will inherit it unless we change course 
and lock the doors to the Treasury and 
keep the spenders away. 


The public debt 
{In billions} 
Peginning 
1. Actual increase, 5 fiseal years— of year 

Fiscal 1954 (July 1953).....-..--<-------- $266. 1 
Fiscal 1955 (July 1954) ........----------- 271.3 
Fiscal 1956 (July 1955) ......--------«-e-e 274.4 
Fiscal 1957 (July 1056) . .. ..ccoccacecece-e 272. 8 
Fiscal 1958 (July 1957). ......------------ 270. 5 
Fiscal 1959 (July 1958) .........<.-------- 276.3 


Actual increase, 5 years (July 1953 to 


fo Le Se +$10. 2 
2. Estimated increase during fiscal 1959 
(from $276.3 to $283.6—tentative, 
subject to revision) ..........-..-.- 283. 6 +7.3 





3. Total estimated increase, 6 years (tentative, 
subject to revision)... .. ..-ccs-c-cecnccncnse .5 


Norte.—Old statutory limit of $275 billion raised as 
follows: 
For fiseal 1955 by $6,000,000,000. 
For fiscal 1956 by $6,000,000,000. 
For fiscal 1957 by $3,000,000,000. 
For fisea] 1958 by $5,000,000,000. 
For fiscal 1959 by $8,000,000,000 (permanently to 
$283,000,000,000). ° 
For fiscal 1959 by $5,000,000,000 (temporary). 


BYPASSING ANNUAL CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that, con- 
trary to a widely held but mistaken im- 
pression, the tabulations of the appro- 
priations bills of the session do not 
disclose the full magnitude of the Presi- 
dent’s annual budgetary recommenda- 
tions or the resulting action of the 
Congress. These customary session-end 
tabulations are necessarily confined to 
budget recommendations processed in 
the bulls from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. They do not.include the bil- 
lions of dollars flowing through the side 
doors and back doors of the Treasury 
which have been breached by devices 
ingeniously designed to circumvent the 
time-tested annual congressional review 
of demands on the Treasury. 

Of all the legislative prerogatives, the 
powers to tax and appropriate are per- 
haps the most vital. Not a wheel of Gov- 
ernment can turn without the motivation 
of an appropriation by the Congress. 
And the act of appropriation is essen- 
tially a nullity until money to fulfill it is 
in the Treasury. So, every function, 
every action of the Government is de- 
pendent on the two cardinal powers of 
taxation and appropriation. The Con- 
stitution wisely committed these powers 
to the exclusive province of the House 
of Representatives. It was the plan, the 
purpose, and the expectation that the 
immediate representatives of the people, 
those closest to them, would have the 
key voice in these matters. The framers 
purposed these powers for the House in 
order to assure full, frequent and effec- 
tive accountability to the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people as to the public 
business and the’public funds. It is the 
Members of the House, not the Senate, 
not the spending departments, who bear 
the first responsibility for unpopular or 
excessive taxes and extravagant appro- 
priations. And this fundamental and 
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all-important principle of our form of 
government has from the beginning been 
jealously envied; assaulted from all sides, 
and often disputed beyond the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. There has 
never been a time when the departments 
of Government were not ready, willing, 
and eager, to assume the say as to how 
much and how fast, and for what pur- 
poses, tax funds should be removed from 
the Treasury and committed to proposals 
to make the country blossom and bloom 
as the rose. They are always at work de- 
vising ways and means to get money from 
the Treasury for one or another purpose 
without consideration or regard for ad- 
verse consequences on the pocketbooks 
of the people. 

And the precedents fre heavy with the 
record of attempts by the Senate to pre- 
empt the exclusive powers of the House 
of Representatives to originate tax dnd 
appropriation legislation. ‘They have 
never willingly conceded that the makers 
of the Constitution were somewhat ex- 
plicit about the question as to who should 
draw the money bills. And some have 
gone further and sought to deduce a dis- 
tinction in the Constitution between tax- 
ing legislation and appropriation legisla- 
tion. No such differentiation is there, 
for what would be the purpose of raising 
taxes that were not to be spent? The 
Government was not established to make 
money. Taxation fulfills the purpose of 
appropriation, not the other way around. 
If there is no need for appropriation, 
then there is no need for taxation. The 
two questions are inseparable and, in a 
constitutional sense, are as one. 

The executive branch and the Congress 
for some years have lodged more and 
more budgetary determinations outside 
the traditional annual appropriations 
process. Substantial amounts of the 
budget are passed upon or set in legisla- 
tive bills. The spenders and the special 
pleaders are getting in the act. There is 
a race, and the tempo is increasing, to see 
how much and in how many different 
ways and under how many different 
guises money can be extracted from the 
Treasury. And, unfortunately, the 
spenders and the special pleaders are 
having considerable success. Spending 
propositions are coming from all direc- 
tions. They assume several forms, but 
they all have one purpose, and that is to 
get money from the Treasury without 
having to pass the acid test of annual 
congressional scrutiny. ‘ 

Basic authorization laws for the most 
part—and of necessity—are broad in 
scope and grant to the executive branch 
wide latitude. They are the vehicles for 
initially setting the policies as to what 
the Government shall undertake and sup- 
port. But once placed on the books, 
they usually remain there. Seldom are 
they repealed or curtailed. They become 
entrenched and a part of the permanent 
law. But the one continuing procedure 
for congressional control of the activi- 
ties of Government within the framework 
of such statutes is the annual program 
review and the provision of funds. 
Through annual check, this opportunity 


\ 


\ 


to periodically reassess the financial 
needs and requirements in light of ever. 
cha conditions and the wishes of 
the people is a primary responsibility of 
the House. 

The result of these practices bypags. 
ing the annual reviews, is that action on 
executive budgetary recommendations jg 
diffused. How can the House, the Sen. 
ate, the press, or the people, expect to 
know what is happening to the pocket. 
books of the taxpayers under such dif. 
fused and inaccurate practices? If the 
Members and the people are to clearly 
know what is going on, all the budgetary 
actions ought to go through 1 procedures, 
1 system, under the same set of rules, 
There should be only one door—the front 
door—through which money is removed 
from the Treasury. Under present prac- 
tices, the House certainly does not see 
the whole picture at any given point or 
time. 

These end runs and bypasses of the 
regular appropriating processes have 
reached alarming proportions in the 
present session. The Senate has orig- 
inated a number of bills carrying billions 
of dollars of authority permitting with- 
drawal of money from the Treasury by 
the back door without ever once having 
to come through the front door appro- 
priation procedure. And the legislative 
committees of the House have insisted on 
concurring in this shortcircuiting. The 
most effective, and therefore popular de- 
vice is the so-called public debt trans- 
action which is nothing more or less than 
an appropriation because it permits 
withdrawal of money from the Treasury 
without further legislative action. An- 
other form is the contract authority 
which to all intents and purposes is an 
appropriation because a contract, once 
made, must be honored. The subsequent 
act of appropriation is essentially fore- 
ordained. 

Mr. Speaker, the dimensions of these 
back-door assaults on the Treasury can 
be readily grasped if you realize, for 
example, that in fiscal 1957, while the 
Congress, was reducing budget requests 
for appropriations in the appropriation 
bills by $257 million, it was at the same 
time, in other bills, increasing the Presi- 
dent’s requests for other forms of spend- 
ing.authority by $1.7 billion—or 7 times 
more than the savings on app 
bills. And in this session, as of August 
22, the Senate originated and sent to 
the House several bills containing over 
$9 billion of spending and 
authority directly bypassing the 
annual appropriations review. 
House refused to concur in several of 
these, and cut the total appreciably, but 
some prevailed. The striking features of 
the following tabulation are the nu 
of bills carrying appropriations 
originated in the Senate and the fa 
that the total of these Senate bills et 
ceed the President’s requests by 
$5,500,000,000. This would have wiped 
out many times over the 
made on the appropriations bills. 

The table follows: * 
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‘ have Mr. Speaker, it is high time the House Federal Aviation Agency week, the crash nevertheless focused atten- 
na ‘ iati tion on the new Agency. Congress put the 
in the got this vital business of appropriations Se s 
nishing touches on the bill the day before 
aS orig- back on the track. The House must EXTENSION OF REMARKS ream, id 
billions en eae ees its oF The new FAA will absorb the personnel 
with- exclusive constitutional prerogatives. and duties of the previously independent 
Bas The alternative is to open the way to HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
having virtual destruction of a privilege—in- OF ALABAMA ee oo rere ees 
_appro- deed, a responsibility—as old as the 11 THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — military services, and independent executive 
rislative House itself. And you can rest assure Saturday, August 23, 1958 Agencies have all had authority—conflicting 
isted on that if the practice is not stopped, and ” . F ‘and haphazard in some instances—over air- 
g. The stopped now, it will grow. Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of space, landing regulations, etc. With the 
ular de- Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the House the most impdrtant legislative actions increased number of planes, and the sharply 
- trans. should give immediate attention to such taken by the 85th Congress, in my es- rising speeds, the nation could no longer 
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Treasury the constitutional meaning and the in- _ of ee eral aviation statute = +oy senator MONRONEY’s observation in sup- 
n, An- tent of the present system, what is en- Was passed in 1926, there has existed a port of the Agency: “The American airspace 


compassed by the terms. It is impera- 
tive to reinforcing effective control of 
the purse strings because all of these 
end-run devices, and especially the pub- 
lic debt transaction scheme, tend to 
perpetuate—indeed, encourage perpetu- 
ation—of programs and expenditures 
that might not otherwise stand the acid 
test of annual congressional scrutiny. 
They are tailormade for that purpose. 
an it is the taxpayer who foots the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in the tribute to Johnnie McCabe. 
It has been a privilege and a pleasure for 
me to have known Johnnie and I wish 

many happy years of retirement. 
y-nine years of service to this 
is a record’ few have equalled and 
y few have exceeded. Yet that 
moenes vine which Johnnie 
McCa ven to this body, and given 
, Cheerfully and well. . 

As oye oie, I wish him happi- 

5 ealth, and a lo ; 
= ng life. We 


pattern of confusion and division of re- 
sponsibility in providing for air safety 
and in the allocation of airspace. 

Today, the Defense Department, the 
Commerce Department, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the President all have 
authority in this field. 

The new Federal Aviation Agency 
measure for the first time vests author- 
ity over civilian and military aircraft in 
the hands of one body. I have no doubt 
whatever that the creation of this new 
agency will lessen confusion in the con- 
trol of the airspace and will result in 
fewer terrible air accidents. 

I was glad to participate in steering 
this sensible legislation through the 85th 
Congress, serving as acting chairman 
when hearings were held within the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and serving on the Sen- 
ate-House Conference Committee on this 
bill. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to submit an editorial on this sub- 
ject which appeared in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser under date of August 
19, 1958: 

THe New Sxy Cop 

Today is National Aviation Day, appropri- 
ately observed this year by the impending 
inauguration of a new agency to control 
congested airways over the United States. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, as it is 
simply designated, is to a very large extent 
Congress’ reaction to the tragic midair col- 
lision of two airlines in 1956 over the Grand 
Canyon, killing 128. 

Although airspace crowding apparently 
was not a factor in the KLM disaster last 


has rapidly become a vanishing natural re- 
source insofar as free access and capacity for 
safe operation of aircraft are concerned. The 
seemingly limitless ocean of air has become 
quickly overcrowded.” 

The FAA will be directed by a civilian, but 
his deputy will be a military man, the pur- 
pose of this association being to coordinate 
civil and military flying rules. The new 
Agency will both write the rules and admin- 
ister them, whereas safety regulations have 
been written in the past by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and put in effect by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The CAB will retain economic authority 
over the airlines, approving passenger fares 
and deciding what airlines will travel what 
routes. The FAA will thus be free of any 
economic problems, free to concern itself 
only with making the skies safe. 

That is a big enough job in itself, one 
which will require careful study and the de- 
velopment of new rules control techniques 
and electronic equipment. But at last a be- 
ginning has been made, though it did take— 
as cynics said all along it would—several 
terrible accidents to get the work started. 
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or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, people are asking, “Will Amer- 
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ica be able to shoot a rocket from the 
earth to the moon?’—estimated dis- 
tance 240,000 miles. Yes, probably. It 
is probable, however, that the national 
debt, now far out in astronomical space, 
may get there first. The Congress which 
has just adjourned was the heaviest 
and most extravagant spending Con- 
gress in history. Our national debt, 
now $275 billion plus, is larger than the 
national debts of all other nations 
combined. 





The Supreme Court Is Rebuked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of an article by Mr. David Law- 
rence, distinguished columnist, which 
appeared in last night’s Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. Mr.Lawrence dis- 
cusses in a very forthright manner the 
report rendered by the chief justices of 
the highest court in each of nine States, 
comprising the Committee on State-Fed- 
eral Relationships of the Conference of 
Chief Justices, meeting in Pasadena, 
Calif. The article follows: 

THE SupREME CourT Is REBUKED—10 STATE 
HicH JvuSsTICES’ CRITICISM OF LEGISLATIVE 
TREND Is CITED 

(By David Lawrence) 


The chief justices of the highest court in 
each of 9 States—7 of them in the 
north—have just issued the most penetrat- 
ing criticism of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that has ema- 
nated from any source in recent years. They 
were joined by one associate justice. 

Coming as it does at the very time when 
the Senate and the House here have been 
debating whether to pass laws to restrict 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and 
in some instances to reverse some of the 
points on which the court has erroneously 
interpreted the intent of Congress, the 
wording of the document is of more than 
passing interest. 

The report of the committee on State- 
Federal relationships was made public at 
Pasadena, Calif., where the annual meetings 
of the Conference of Chief Justices and of 
the American Bar Association are being 
held. The chief justices of Massachusetts, 
New York State, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ore- 
gon, Minnesota, and Maryland can hardly be 
charged with a “southern bias.” Indeed, the 
report of the chief justices did not mention 
the “segregation” issue at all but dealt solely 
with the abuse of the rights of the States 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The document says in part: 

“We are now concerned specifically with 
the effect of judicial decisions upon the re- 
lations between the Federal Government 
and the State governments. Here we think 
that the overall tendency of decisions of the 
Supreme Court over the’ last 25 years or 
more has been to press the extension of 
Federal power and to press it rapidly. 

“There have been of course, and still are 
very considerable differences within the 
court on these matters, and \there has been 
quite recently a growing recognition of the 
fact that our Government is still a Federal 
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Government and-that the historic line which 
experience seems to justify between matters 
primarily of national concern and matters 
primarily of local concern should not be 


hastily or lightly obliterated. A number of - 


justices have repeatedly demonstrated their 
awareness of problems of federalism and 
their recognition that federalism is still a 
living part of our system of government. 

“We believe that, in the fields with which 
we are concerned and as to which. we feel 
entitled to speak, the Supreme Court too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy 
maker without proper judicial restraint. 
We feel this is particularly the case in both 
of the great fields we have discussed— 
namely, the extent and extension of the 
Federal power, and the supervision of State 
action by the Supreme Court by virtue of 
the 14th amendment. In the light of the 
immense power of the Supreme Court 
and its practical nonreviewability in most 
instances, no more important obligation 
rests upon it, in our view, than that of care- 
ful modernation in the exercise of its policy- 
making role. 

“We are not alone in our view that the 
court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seem to us 
primarily legislative powers. See Judge 
Learned Hand on the Bill of Rights. We do 
not believe that either the framers of the 
original Constitution or the possibly some- 
what less gifted draftsmen of the 14th 
amendment ever contemplated that the 
Supreme Court would, or should, have the 
almost unlimited policy-making powers 
which it now exercises. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that, un- 
der a Constitution which provides for a sys- 
tem of checks and balances and of distribu- 
tion of power between national and State 
governments, one branch of one Govern- 
ment—the Supreme Court—should attain 
the immense and, in many respects, dom- 
inant power which it now wields. 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men. We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise at 
least considerable doubt as to the validity of 
that boast. We find first that, in constitu- 
tional cases, unanimous decisions are com- 
parative rarities and that multiple opinions, 
concurring or dissenting, are common oc- 
currences. 

“We find next that divisions in result on 
a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. We find 
further that, on some occasions, a majority 
of the Court cannot be mustered in support 
of any one opinion and that the result of a 
given case may come from the divergent 
views of individual Justices who happen to 
unite on one outcome or the other of the 
case before the Court. ; 

“It seems strange that, under_a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court’s rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudi- 


‘ cations of the meaning and application of 


the Constitution, the Court itself has so fre- 
quently overturned its own decisions there- 
on, after the lapse of periods varying from 
1 year to 75, or even 95 years, 

“The Constitution expressly sets up its 
own procedures for amendment, slow or cum- 
bersome though they may be. If reasonable 
certainty and stability do not attach to a 
written constitution, is it a constitution or 
is it a sham? 

“These frequent differences and occasional 
overrulings of prior decisions in constitu- 
tional cases cause us grave concern as to 
whether individual views as to what is wise 
or desirable do not unconsciously override 
@ more dispassionate consideration of what 
is or is not constitutionally warranted. 

“It is our earnést hope which we respect- 
fully express, that that great court exercise 
to the full its power of judicial self-restraint 
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by adhering firmly to its tremendous, 
judicial powers and by eschewing, so far 
possible, the exercise of essentially 1 
powers when it is called upon to decide 
tions involving the validity of State 
whether it deems such action wise op 
unwise.” 

The 10 justices declare, moreover, that at 
times the Supreme Court Justices seem. to 
“manifest an impatience with the slow 
workings of our Federal system” and an 
unwillingness to wait for Congress “to make 
clear its intention to exercise the powers con. 
ferred upon it by the Constitution.” 

The report says also that the su 
Court seems to be impatient with the “slow 
processes of amending the Constitution 
which that instrument provides,” and that 
it should be adhering to “the limitations of 
judicial power,” instead of “merely giving 
effect to what it may deem desirable.” 

This is a scathing rebuke of the present 
Supreme Court, though the criticism does 
go back in some instances to previous person- 
nel as well. There can be no doubt that 
many men of the highest judicial experience 
in America have begun to question whether 
the attitude of the present court isn’t really 
legislative instead of judicial. 





Latin American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
after several visits, as a member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to Central and South 
America, I have had some definite ideas 
with reference to what should be our 
policy toward these Latin-American 
countries. 

After a very extensive visit to nearly 
all of the countries to the south of usI 
came back with a feeling that we were 
making a great mistake in not showing & 
more helpful interest in their welfare. 
It was my thought that we were paying 
too much attention to European and 
other nations throughout the world when 
compared with the little, if any, interest 
we were showing toward our friends to 
the south of us. 

Our policy seemed to be to spend our 


money in an effort to buy friends in all” 


parts of the world except in Central and 
South America and thereby appear to 
be taking for granted their friendship 
and, therefore, unnecessary to seek to 
know their problems or give assistance 
that might be needed. I was aware 

the contacts I had with high officials 
that there was a bit of resentment being 
engendered because of our seeming 10 
take them for granted. It was a case of 
forgetting friends of long standing and 
making a fuss over less friendly 

in an endeavor to gain their friendship 
of the latter by our generosity. It isnot 
human nature to like being ignored, 


pecially when a friendship has ee 


and genuine. I reported all this to 


-ident Truman and he agreed that ft was 


not a condition that should be Pe 
mitted to grow. i 
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This attitude of “don’t care” was par- 
ticularly noticeable in our attitude and 
treatment toward Mexico. Without 

into any great detail at this time, 
the treatment we accorded to Senator 
Antonio Bermudez, director general of 
Pemex, the government-owned petro- 
jeum industry of Mexico, when he came 
here seeking a loan to develop the petro- 
Jeum producing and refining facilities of 
Mexico, is a case in point. Notwith- 
standing the loan that he sought was rea- 
sonable and possessed of banking stabil- 
ity, yet, for reasons I will not go into at 
this time, it was denied. As an evidence 
of the good quality of the security that 
made it a bankable loan in the strictest 
sense, is the fact that the loan was after- 
ward obtained from California and New 
York banks. How much better it would 
have been for the United States to have 
extended the aid sought through the fa- 
cilities available to it. The helping hand 
to deserving nations like Mexico would 
strengthen and make even more binding 
the existing friendships. 

However, whatever may have been the 
deficiencies of our Latin American policy 
in the past, it now seems that we have at 
last awakened to the need of a change. 
This chance of policy was made known a 
few days ago, when an announcement 
was made by C. Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
that the United States would cooperate 
with the Latin American countries in 
setting up an Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I include as part of my remarks, in 
accordance with unanimous consent 
granted, the following article from the 
New York Times, issue of August 18, 
1958, that sets forth in detail this im- 
portant change of policy: | 
[From the New York Times of August 18, 

1958] : 
Inrer-AMERICAN BANK—AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
CHANGE IN PoLicy TowaRp LATIN-AMERI- 
CAN ECONOMICS 
(By Edward H. Collins) 

To the complete surprise of almost every- 
body familiar with its traditional policy on 
this particular issue, the administration an- 
nounced last week that it had decided to 
accede to the repeated requests of the Latin- 
American Republics and to cooperate in set- 
so. up an Inter-American Development 


The announcement was made by C. Doug- 
las Dillon, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, before the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council of the OAS 
(Organization of American States). 

Agitation on the part of the Latin-Ameri- 
ean countries for an institution of this gen- 
eral character goes back at least to the mid- 
thirties. It has, however, become more 
vocal since the end of World War II, and 
Particularly since the Marshall Plan went 
into operation in 1948. Persons both here 
and in the republics to the south who fa- 
vored the plan found a new and plausible 
ot for it in what they termed the 
= ‘of Latin America under that plan 
ete mutual aid program that suc- 


CONSTERNATION IN 1954 


In fact, considerable consternation was 
sey at the November 1954 meeting of 
oe Ministers of Finance and Economics of 
ae ene A. S. when this issue was injected 
ie Proceedings under rather spectacu- 
Parcs ces. Representative James G. 

, Of Pennsylvania, who explained that 
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he was there as an observer for the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs decided to ex- 
ploit his unique position by holding an un- 
solicited press conference. Here he pro- 
ceeded to develop a theme that was the very 
negation of the Government’s official posi- 
tion, presented after long and careful prep- 
aration by the head of the American dele- 
gation, Secretary of. the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey. Representative FULTON’s gen- 
eral theme can be summarized in a single 
sentence of the several attributed to him. 


LENDING MILLIONS 


“We are,” he told his listeners, “lending 
billions to Europe and Asia, but, we are of- 
fering only a pittance to our family, Latin 
America.” 

In a review of the history of this con- 
troversy in an effort to determine for good 
or-ill, the precise point at which the first 
rift occurred in the solid line of official pol- 
icy, one would probably have to say that it 
occurred at the Caracas Conference of March 
1954, and that its author was Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. Secretary Dulles 
delivered the opening address of that meet- 
ing and in the course of that address an- 
nounced that the Export-Import Bank would 
thenceforth consider applications for certain 
types of development loans on their merits. 
This policy declaration, it was instantly 
realized by those who opposed the Inter- 
American Development Bank on grounds of 
traditional American economic principle, 
constituted an obvious perversion of the ap- 
pointed purposes of the Export-Import Bank. 

It is to be doubted that Mr. Dulles, ac- 


customed to thinking in political, rather . 


than economic terms, realized the signifi- 
cance of this concession (which he had re- 
portedly been authorized to introduce as a 
result of the intervention of the President) . 
The presumption is that in proposing it he 
was thinking of it chiefly as a gracious ges- 
ture, calculated to get the proceedings off 
on a favorable note. 

There can be no question, however, that it 
had the effect of raising to unprecedented 
heights the hopes of the Latin American 
delegates. After all, when it is suddenly 
revealed that a Government is prepared to 
permit the issuance of development loans by 
a government institution that is neither 
equipped nor authorized to enter this field, 
the natural question raised is: 

How long can it hold out against the tire- 
less and persistent demand of the potential 
beneficiaries for the establishment of a bank 
dedicated to this specific purpose? 

WITHOUT RANCOR 


This conclusion is offered without any 
animosity to the Secretary of State. Indeed, 
it is offered without any intention of passing 
on the merits of an issue which is, perhaps 
at least as political in nature today as it is 
economic. Close students of this problem 
have recognized for some time the existence 
of two schools of thought on the issue—that 
represented by.adherents Of traditional Gov- 
ernment position (which rejects any com- 


promise with established United States . 


economic principles) and that identified with 
such first-hand observers of Latin American 
conditions and Latin American political 
attitudes as Milton Eisenhower, Nelson 
Rockefeller and Eric Johnston. 

Through a peculiarity of the inter-Ameri- 
can organization the representation of the 
United States at inter-American economic 
conferences has been vestéd, not in the De- 
partment of State, but in the Treasury, which 
has been generally regarded as responsible for 
the determination of official Govérnment 
policy. 

Had last week’s anouncement been made 
only a few months ago it might have been 
described as a victory of the State Depart- 
ment over the Treasury Department. Per- 
haps it may still be so described. However, 


it is highly pertinent to note that whereas 
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George M. Humphrey’s successor as Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, upheld 
the traditional Government position when he 
presided at the Buenos Aires meeting a few 
months ago, news stories from Washington 
last week indicated that he was now included 
among those Administration leaders who are 
prepared to go alone with the bank plan. 








Area Redevelopment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following: 

On August 15 the House passed S. 3683, 
an act to establish an effective program 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas, known by its short title as 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

At first glance these three simple words 
do not impress you as meaning a great 
deal, however, when realizing that this 
act provides for the expenditure of 
$279,500,000 for area redevelopment to 
alleviate substantial and persistent un- 
employment, it then becomes very clear 
that the Government of the United 
States has taken a major and decisive 
step’in an effort to aid and assist the 
depressed areas of the country with a 
determined program to reverse the head- 
long flight toward a devastating national 
depression. 

As I voted favorably on the bill I was 
aware that this was one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation to come be- 
fore the Congress in this session. It 
represents a great deal of time and work 
on the part of many Members of the 
House and the Senate who have taken 
a direct and personal hand in its prep- 
aration. 

I have on my desk a copy of the com- 
mittee report, weighing nearly 4 pounds, 
having 1,349 pages, entitled ‘Legislation 
To Relieve Unemployment,” which con- 
tains the testimony taken by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee con- 
cerning the 55 various bills—including 
my own H. R. 7462—introduced during 
the 85th Congress, dealing with the mat- 
ter of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the various States, under the 
able chairmanship of the Honorable 
Brent Spence, of Kentucky. 

The table of contents of this document 
shows that during the 5 weeks between 
April 14 and May 22, 1958, this commit- 
tee took testimony from 89 witnesses, 
among whose number were 11 of our 
State governors, 7 city mayors, includ- 
ing Mayor Miriani of Detroit, a large 
number of Members of Congress, many 
representatives of the executive side, in- 
cluding Cabinet members, numerous 
spokesmen for industry, labor and agri- 
culture, all these being led by former 
President Harry S. Truman, who’s testi- 
mony covers the first 38 pages which sets 
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the theme on the statement that, “if your 
neighbor is out of work, that is a reces- 
sion, if you are out of work, that is a de- 
pression.” 

The testimony and information con- 
tained in this document is one of the 
most comprehensive and up-to-date 
studies available concerning the eco- 
nomic situation in the various States as 
well as the country as a whole. 

This testimony was given in great part 
by witnesses whose responsibility it is, 
or has been in the recent past, to ad- 
minister our high public offices ranging 
from the Presidency on down. 

These men are in a position to know 
the facts and they have made them 
known to the Congress through these 
hearings. I was highly gratified to see 
this corrective legislation pass _ this 
House. 

The major problem in the States to- 
day is unemployment or underemploy- 
ment and this is emphasized in virtually 
every statement made in the report. The 
story is the same in every industrial 
center; industry is cutting down, 
shutting down, moving out, amalgamat- 
ing, or going out of business entirely. 
Many of our people are beginning to 
have doubts, some have reached or 
passed the point of desperation. 

The State and local governments have 
done all that they can do to relieve the 
situation, but there is a limit to their 
ability and some have reached it. Fed- 
eral aid must come soon or the effects of 
a paralyzing and uncontrollable depres- 
sion will be upon us and then it could 
very well be too late for many of us. 

In reading over the report I found a 
number of statements concerning the 
various causes of the present depression. 
Not all were in agreement with each 
other, but one point they all agreed on 
was the very great need for enough 
high-powered dollars, in the right 
places, which could put industry back on 
its feet—put people back to work, 
thereby regenerate our channels of trade 
and commerce. 

I was drawn, with particular interest, 
to the testimony given by my own 
mayor, Mr. Louis C. Miriani, who re- 
ported that as of April 14 the figure of 
unemployment in Detroit had reached 
265,000 which represents 174% percent 
of the labor force in that city. On May 
8, the date of his testimony, it had 
reached 275,000 or about 1 out of every 
5 workers. This makes the Detroit 
metropolitan area the hardest hit in- 
dustrial center in the country. 


Of the total of unemployed, 45 per-. 


cent comprise those in the automo- 
tive industry, 28 percent from other 
manufacturing plants, and 12 percent 
from the construction industries. 

Today Detroit has 11,000 families, 
averaging 4 persons to a family, who are 
directly dependent upon welfare aid for 
the food they eat and other bare neces- 
sities of life, 70 percent of them seeking 
welfare for the first time, with a back- 
log of 5,000 cases which we are proces- 
sing at the rate of 300 per day. 

Detroit also has long lines of those still 
worse off—those who cannot even 
qualify for welfare aid—getting their 
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meager. meals in soup lines, which are 
reminiscent of the early 1930’s. 

In the budget for the fiscal year 1958- 
59 Detroit has had to finance a 
deficit of $8 million, borrowed to offset 
the current welfare deficit. We have 
provided $16 million to meet. welfare 
costs for the current year, a figure 
which will be wholly inadequate if pres- 
ent trends continue as they have been 
going. 

We have instituted very drastic econo- 
mies, including a savings of $2,800,000 
in the 1957-58 budget and $6 million 
from the 1958-59 budget. All city em- 
ployees have been denied cost-of-living 
adjustments to which they are entitled 
in an effort to relieve the welfare situa- 
tion. We have bonded and taxed our- 
selves right up to the statutory limits, 
but now we are just about to the limit 
of our financial ability to cope with the 
problem any longer. 

The assistance necessary to correct 
this situation is provided under the pro- 
vision of the Area Redevelopment Act 
in that it will establish: 

First. A new office of the Area Re- 
development Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
under the direction of a Commissioner 
of Area Redevelopment; an advisory 
board composed of 12 members repre- 
senting the major departments of the 
Federal Government who advise the 
Commissioner and assist him in coordi- 
nating the programs and policies of the 
administration; a National Public Ad- 
visory Committee composed of 25 mem- 
bers representing labor, management, 
agriculture, and the general public, who 
will also advise the Commissionér on 
national policy. 

Second. Through the use of a for- 
mula as prescribed in the act, the Com- 
missioner will designate dreas of the 
country as industrial or rural redevelop- 
ment areas through information secured 
from other Federal agencies, but ba- 
sically from reports of unemployment 
from over the entire country. From this 
information he will determine the ex- 
tent of redevelopment assistance neces- 
sary to establish or reestablish the eco- 
nomic balance to put the area equal in 
income with the country as a whole. 
Needless to say, Detroit will certainly 
qualify under the formula and it is 
hoped that this assistance will be ex- 
tended very shortly. 

Third. A revolving fund of $200 mil- 
lion from which the Commissioner is 
authorized to purchase evidences of in- 
debtedness and: to make loans—includ- 
ing immediate participations therein— 
to aid in financing any project within a 
redevelopment area for the purchase or 
development of land and facilities—in- 
cluding machinery and equipment—for 
industrial usage, for the construction of 
new factory buildings, for rehabilitation 
of abandoned or unoccupied factory 
buildings, or for the alteration, conver- 
sion, or enlargement of any existing 
buildings for industrial use. Financial 
assistance extended shall be on such 
terms and conditions as the Commis- 
sioner determines; subject to the limi- 
tation of $100 million for use in indus- 






trial redevelopment and $100 million for 
use in rural redevelopment during any 
one period of time in the fiscal year 

Fourth. An appropriation of $75 mij. 
lion annually from which the Commis. 
sioner is authorized to make grantg to 
any State, or political subdivision, In. 
dian tribes, or public organizations or 
associations representing any redevelop. 
ment area, or part of a redevelopment 
area, for land acquisition or develop- 
ment for public facility usage, and the 
construction, rehabilitation, altera 
expansion, or improvement of public fg- 
cilities within a redevelopment area, 
provided it will tend to improve the op. 
portunities in such areas for the suc- 
cessful establishment or expansion of 
industrial or commercial plants or fa- 
cilities. The one primary restriction on 
these grants is that they cannot be ex- 
tended if through them there is created 
a public utility which will directly or 
indirectly compete with an already ex- 
isting private utility within the redeyel- 
opment area, 

Fifth. An appropriation of $4,500,000 
annually from which the Commissioner 
is authorized to provide information and 
technical assistance to areas which he 
has designated as redevelopment areas 
under the act. These will usually take 
the form of studies evaluating the needs 
of, and developing potentialities for, eco- 
nomic growth of such areas. 

Sixth. A program of training or re- 
training for unemployed persons resid- 
ing in redevelopment areas through the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare to be coordinated 
with existing State agencies, and where 
it is found necessary, private educational 
institutions will be engaged by contract 
to provide the rfecessary instruction to 
accomplish these programs. 

Seventh. A prevailing rate of wage 
and hours as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor will be paid to all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors 
or subcontractors on projects undertaken 
by public applicants assisted under the 
provisions of this act. 

This act sets up a Commissioner of 
Area Redevelopment as a sort of emer- 
gency squad leader. with a fund of $279,- 
500,000 which will enable him to meet 
any local emergency situation before it 
gets out of hand and at the same time 
permit Congress the time necessary to 
devise further legislative assistance to 
a particular area if an unusual situation 
should develop which is not regularly 
provided for, or which might become too 
large for the Commissioner to 
under the limitations of the act a 
written. 

One further provision I had in my 
bill—H. R. 7462—which is very similar 
to the Senate bill as now passed, 
have been the establishment of @te- 
training subsistence payment to uneml- 
ployed persons residing within a rede- 
velopment area who are not en 
unemployment compensation benefits oF 
who have exhausted these : 
These payments could be made for % 
period of 13 weeks and be equal to the 
amount of the average w 
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able in that State, under certification 
from the Secretary of Labor that the 
recipient is undergoing training for a 


ob. 

nT head like to say in closing that this 
is a good piece of legislation, designed 
to help the Nation help itself. It is a 
very good beginning step toward a more 
sane and liberal economic policy by the 
National Government in that it recog- 
nizes that the time to act is not when 
there is very little left to save, but when 
a preventive “shot in the arm” could 
prevent a depressed area from develop- 

. “An ounce of prevention then is 
worth $279,500,000 now.” 





Learning With Our Neighbors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Beaumont Enterprise is recognized 
as-one of the most internationally con- 
scious daily newspapers in Texas. A few 
years ago the Beaumont Enterprise was 
cited in an article in Harper’s magazine 
on the Texas press as the outstanding 
daily paper in my State as far as news 
coverage of international events is con- 
cerned. 

Recently the Beaumont Enterprise 
published an enlightening editorial on 
the progress being made to weld stronger 
cultural ties between Texas and our Latin 
American neighbors south of the Rio 
Grande. Editorials such as this one in 
the Enterprise themselves serve to 
strengthen understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each other’s culture between 
Texas and its neighbors to the south. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
to the Recorp an editorial entitled 
‘Learning With Our Neighbors,” which 
appeared in the Beaumont Enterprise 
on August 18, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEARNING WiTH OUR NEIGHBORS 

Texas has many excellent reasons to do its 
share in the promotion of friendly relations 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ican countries and there is evidence that the 


People of the Lone Star State are increas- 
ingly aware of this fact. 

Because it is our closest international - 
neighbor and because many Latins live 
amongst us, it is especially desirable that 
we be on good terms with Mexico and that 
we have the good will of her citizens. 

A program of teacher and student ex- 
change is one of the best ways we know for 
two countries to foster understanding and 
‘ppreciation of each other’s culture: 

It is gratifying, therefore, to learn from 





another group of Mexiean teachers of - 
lish will Visit the Lone Star State in Janti- 


It will be the ninth consecuti th: 
the ane t ve year that 
commiss: Sponsored here b 
instructors from below the esol: 5 


» Alabama. 
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Results of the program are reported to 
have been most fruitful, with practically all 
teachers of the English language in Mexico 
City’s public and private schools having be- 

me affiliated with a club organized by in- 
s tors who have visited Texas during the 
past 8 years. ; 

The last teacher group from Mexico 
studied at San Angelo Junior College, last 
January. The club mentioned above then 
invited the San Angelo institution to hold 
its summer Spanish session at the Escuela 
Normal Superior in Mexico City, which is 
rated as Mexico’s top college for teachers. 

So the president of the Texas college and 
the head of his Spanish department took 
25 students to Mexico this summer. In ad- 
dition to Spanish lectures, the club arranged 
tours and entertainment. 

Glenn Garrett, executive director of the 
Good Neighbor Commission, said in Austin 
that the group’s program is “having a tre- 
mendous long-range effect of good will.” 

Additional recognition of the culture and 
capabilities of our neighbors to the south 
comes in the announcement that the Texas 
Quarterly, official publication of the Uni- 
versity .of Texas, will publish an edition 
dedicated to the young writers of Mexico. 

We put high value on such undertakings. 

And partly because the world so desper- 

ately needs more good will and the intelli- 





gence that comes from international 
understanding. 
Alabama World War I Veterans 


Organize 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, during 
this session of Congress I was pleased to 
join in supporting legislation granting 
a charter to the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S. A., Inc. 

One of the newest departments of this 
organization recently was instituted in 
The occasion took place in 
Childersburg. 

Mr. E. C. McCullough, quartermaster 
of the new Department of Alabama, re- 
ported on the installation meeting in a 
recent article in the National Tribune- 
Stars and Stripes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include this article as it ap- 
peared in the August 21, 1958, edition 
of this newspaper: 

ALABAMA WoRLD Wark I Vets Now HAVE 

DEPARTMENT 
Editor, National Tribune: The newest de- 


r 


-partment in our national organization, the 


Veterans of World War I, was instituted in 
Childersburg, Ala., on Sunday afternoon, 
July 20, by Dr. J. Philip Malone, national 
surgeon, from Gastonia, N. C. 

The six barracks that constitute the de- 
partment had representation that was in- 
deed gratifying to those who were instru- 
mental in helping in the organizational work 
so that this dream of ours—a department— 
was culminated. 

More than 100 members were present in 
hot and humid weather and many traveled 
150 miles to participate in this event. 

Dr. Malone gave a very inspiring talk, giv- 
ing us the history of the organization up to 


, 
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the present time and its chief objectives, 
also informing us that the President had 
signed our charter bill which was the cul- 
mination of 5 long years of hard work. He 
stressed the point that, although our legis- 
lative committee put many hard and tedious 
hours and days on this bit of legislation, 
much of the credit must go to the member- 
ship who were instrumental in securing the 
support of the respective Members of Con- 
gress by deluging them with letters and tele- 
grams asking their support of this particu- 
lar piece of legislation. 

The delegates assembled voted to rescind 
the endorsement of Buddy Lesser for na- 
tional junior vice commander which was 
given at Gadsden on May 26, 1958, and 
unanimously passed a resolution introduced 
by Buddy E. C. McCullough endorsing Dr. 
Malone for national junior vice commander. 
They not only passed this resolution unani- 
mously but assured. him that they would 
back it up with delegate votes at the coming 
national convention. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


At the conclusion of business at hand the 
following officers were unanimously elected 
by the membership. present and in- 
stalled by Dr. Malone: Commander W. A. 
Killough, 4504 Seventh Avenue, Bir- 
mingham; senior vice commander, L. U. 
Carter, 7002 Bon Air Road, Childersburg; 
junior vice commander, E. P. Pilcher, Post 
Office Box 293, Gadsden; quartermaster, 
E. C. McCulleugh, Post Office Box 425, 
Childersburg; judge advocate, A. R. Pow- 


ell, 617 Turrentine Avenue, Gadsden; 
chaplain, Lee F. Shortnacy, Route 1, 
Box 52, Wellington; trustees, 1 year, 


Phillip Lacey; 2 years, Harry Wade; 3 years, 
Thomas L, Stinson. 

These officers were duly installed and the 
department instituted according to our na- 
tional constitution and bylaws. 


All present were agreed that a very in- 
formative meeting was held and everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Selection 
of a place for the next State department 
convention was held in abeyance until bids 
are received at the department headquarters 
and presented at the administrative council 
which will be held sometime the latter part 
of October.—E. C. McCullough, quartermas- 
ter, Department of Alabama, Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S. A., Inc. 





Thanks to Men and Women of All Services 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to give my thanks 
to the brave crew of the Nautilus that 
took that dangerous trip under ice at 
the North Pole. Those men stayed sub- 
merged for hours and hours and hours 
and indeed had a very dangerous assign- 
ment. 

Then I would give my deep thanks to 
“the Marines who went into Lebanon. I 
saw Chet Huntley’s very fine description 
of their work. On Comment I saw his 
very fine television presentation and 
heard his very fine description of the 
carrier Essex which covered our men as 
they went into Lebanon. You can see 
the danger the pilots were under as they 
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took off and landed on the deck of that 
carrier. 

I want to pay tribute also to our para- 
troopers who did such wonderful work in 
the operations in Lebanon and in that 
eastern area. 

There were three men from my own 
district in these various activities. I 
give thanks to them and give thanks 
again and again and again to the men of 
all services who are working for us all 
the time, many of them giving their 
health and strength and many of them 
putting their lives in jeopardy, because 
their operations are dangerous, in fact, 
extremely dangerous. 





India’s Nehru and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, there 
was published today a most interesting 
article entitled “India’s Nehru and Com- 
munism,” written by David E. Jordan, 
Washington correspondent, Graphic In- 
ternational Newsfeatures Syndicate. It 
throws a bright light on an important 
subject which needs illumination. I ask 
v 1animous consent that the article be 
; rinted in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Graphic International News- 
features Syndicate of August 22, 1958] 


Inp1Ia’s NEHRU AND COMMUNISM 


(By David E. Jordan, Washington 
Correspondent) 


A recent dispatch from New Delhi that 
“Nehru Says Communism Fails Man, Is 
Doomed,” was front-page news in the United 
States. Nehru stated communism ignores 
essential needs of human nature and even- 
tually will be overthrown. He scored com- 
munism for its violence and its suppression 
of individual freedom. Asia’s leading neu- 
tralist statesman also said communism 
holds in contempt moral and spiritual values 
which are basic to man, and aside from sup- 
pressing freedom communism does not seek 
to change .by persuasion or peaceful, demo- 
cratic pressures, but by coercion and, in- 
deed, destruction and extermination. Prime 
Minister Nehru further stated that the 1956 
Hungarian revolution demonstrated that 
“the desire for national freedom is stronger 
even than any ideology and cannot ulti- 
mately be suppressed.” 

The reason this was front-page news in 
America, was that America has been mis- 
led by sensational news columnists on the 
political position of Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India. The misleading articles by widely 
read columnists have caused Americans to 
think of Nehru as the “pro-Communist” 
leader of India’s millions. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, and the tendency to 
call those who will not be our servants our 
foes is exactly at the root of America’s trou- 
bles in foreign relations today. Not alone in 
Asia, but in the Middle East, and wherever 
that regrettable attitude is reflected. Free- 
dom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom 
of independent action, these are the things 
America stands for. But rabid columnists, 


and sometimes government officials who 
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jump to the tunes these columnists play, 
hasten to label leaders of other nations who 
wish to exercise freedom of thought, speech, 
or independent action, as pro-Communist or 
anti-American. 

Jawaharlal. Nehru’s headline-making pro- 
nouncements on communism, and his pre- 
dictions that it is doomed to failure, repre- 
sent no change whatever in policy on his 
part. Rather they represent the line he has 
hewed. to since long before our spectacular 
panic and hysterical approach to the chal- 
lenge of communism. 

I had the privilege of joining Prime Min- 
ister Nehru on his North American tour in 
1949, at which time he visited both the 
United States and Canada. We discussed 
many thing—political and philosophical. 
There were three great movements in world 
affairs in those days, as there are now. The 
Communist movement, the anti-Communist 
movement of the Western Allies, and the na- 
tionalist independence movement in areas 
of colonial status. Nehru, and his martyred 
colleague Gandhi, had been the great leaders 
of nationalism for colonial areas, and had 
successfully won independence for India. In 
1949 Nehru was the new and first prime min- 
ister of a free India, the undisputed leader 
of free Asia, and a world leader and figure 
whose mind I was very keen to explore. I 
got to know Jawaharlal Nehru, and what I 
learned about him impressed me very much. 

Nehru told me the United States was the 
great model and inspiration for freedom, to 
those peoples of the world who yearned to 
be free. He said United States history was 
his guide in formulating political policies 
and progressing toward freedom for India. 
And I was simply amazed at his command 
of United States history. It is a subject on 
which he is an absolute authority. I asked 
him how he came to have such.a vast knowl- 
edge of United States history, and he told 
me that as he and Gandhi led India toward 
freedom, he had spent over half of his 
adult life in British jails as a political pris- 
oner, and that this gave him a great deal 
of time and seclusion to further the studies 
of American history he had begun as a 
youth. 

I said, “Mr. Nehru if you were so guided 
by United States history in seeking freedom 
for India, how do you explain your pacifism, 
and how does it happen India did not have 
a revolution like the American Revolution?” 
He told me that he drew not only upon the 
Hindu philosophy of peaceful means of ob- 
taining rightful goals by logical persuasion, 
but that he had observed the American 
colonists had made great strides at that too. 
Nehru felt that if communications had been 
better the American Revolution need never 
have taken place, that America could have 
won freedom without a revolution. Nehru 
cited the great support in the British Parlia- 
ment for the colonies in their grienvences 
and aspirations for freedom, and debates in 
Parliament during the American Revolution 
in strong support of the Americans. He 
said these phases of American history con- 
vinced him India could win freedom without 
revolution. 

Prime Minister Nehru explained that he 
had headed up political matters, and Gandhi 
spiritual, but that since Gandhi’s death he 
was both the political and spiritual leader. 
At his invitation I attended a Hindu reli- 
gious ceremony at which he officiated as the 
spiritual leader of the Hindu religion. The 
occasion was the gathering of thousands and 
thousands of turbaned Singhs from India 
who work and operate much of British Co- 
lumbia Canada’s lumbering operations, and 
the place was Vancouver and the Hindu 
Temple there. It was a pleasant and inter- 
esting diversion and interlude for me; it 
was a solemn responsibility and sacred trust 
for him, 

It was after that ceremony that we got 
around to discussing communism, and I 
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asked Mr. Nehru how, as the spiritua} leader 
as well as the political leader of India, he 
could possibly subscribe to neutralism in 
the war for men’s minds between the Com. 
munist and anti-Communist worlds. I shai 
never forget his answer to that very loaded 
question. He said, “I do not. I regard 
communism as an evil godless ideology as 
unrealistic and unfeasible as it is conte 
tuous of the moral and spiritual values, ang 
in effect a system which suppresses the 
freedoms its propagandists hold out to the 
unwitting.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru then told me how he 
had been educated at Cambridge University, 
studied law, and became one of India’s fore- 
most lawyers. How he was from a wealthy 
family of Kashmir, and how he had become 
Governor of Kashmir—where in 1921—95 
years before we hysterically grasped the 
threat of communism—he had it outlawed in 
Kashmir. He told me there was no philoso- 
phy, no ideology, so opposed to his own as 
communism. Nehru then went on to gay 
how he had given up law and wealth and 
prominence to join Gandhi in launching the 
movement for freedom of India, and of the 
years in and out of political jails—and the 
pacifist doctrine of political persuasion by 
logic and appeal to fairness and justice 
which in the end gave India her freedom, 
and made Jawaharlal Nehru her leader. 

He then simply said that he did not think 
the dispute and difficulties between com- 
munism and the non-Communist countries 
was to be settled by armed might or conflict, 
that indeed the only promise of such a 
prospect was the destruction of civilization. 
He said he believed the maintenance of mili- 
tary power sufficient to deter attack against 
the West was a necessary thing, but that 
he and India could much better serve the 
causes of peace, and of freedom for mankind, 
by being an independent outpost of free- 
dom in Asia, than a military or political 
outpost of the United States. He felt this 
would serve to halt the tide of communism 
sweeping Asia, where a direct military alli- 
ance with the anti-Communist nations 
would not. 

Nehru stands now, as he stood then, the 
great champion of peace and freedom and 
justice in Asia. The leader whose appeal 
by virtue of true dedication to freedom, and 
justice, and peace, and national indepen- 
dence, has stalemated the siren calls of 
Red China’s Mao Tse-tung, and of the suc- 
cessive heirs to Russia’s dictatorship. 

Thus I was ‘not a bit surprised to read 
the front-page stories of Nehru stating that 
communism fails man, and is doomed. 1 
am glad the true story, the true position, 
and the true philosophy of Jawaharlal Nehru 
is finally breaking into print in America. . 





Hon. John M. Vorys 


‘SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
began my service on the Committee on. 
Foreign Affairs in 1946, my dear 
and colleague, JoHN M. Vorys, had pre- — 
ceded me by 7 years, having joined our 
committee January 23, 1939. He 
voluntarily terminating his 
this distringuished body at the height of 
a great and outstanding career of de 





~yoted public service. 
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Joun Vorys has lived a rich and varied 
life. He graduated from Yale and also 
from Ohio State University Law School. 
He taught at the College of Yale in China 
and then saw service as assistant secre- 
tary to the American delegation, Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament; 
then as State representative and as 
State senator. In the First World War 
he was naval aviator No. 73, He later 
became the first director of aeronautics 
of Ohio, and before coming to Congress 
in 1939 he had distinguished himself in 
the practice of law in the State of Ohio. 

As a Member of Congress, JOHN Vory’s 
record is one of great personal contribu- 


tion and outstanding accomplishment. 
He has been’ a tireless and dedicated 


member of the Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid, the Joint Committee on For- 
eign Economic Cooperation, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary As- 


_ sociation, the Commission on Foreign 


Economic Policy, and the Commission 
on Governmental Use of International 
Telecommunications. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, he has undertaken many 
key assignments, including a special 
study mission to the German concentra- 
tion camps in 1945; a mission to Europe 
in 1947, and a mission to the Far East, 
south Asia, and the Middle East in 1954. 
He also had the honor of- serving as a 
United States representative at the in- 
auguration of the President of Brazil in 
1956. 

One of the most important of all these 
special official assignments was his ap- 
pointment as a United States Delegate 
to the Sixth United Nations General As- 
sembly in Paris in the winter of 1952. 

Over the years I have come to have a 
deep affection as well as high esteem and 
admiration for the sterling qualities dis- 
played by my colleague, JoHN Vorys. He 
is the outstanding authority on mutual 
security legislation, and in our commit- 
tee meetings has evidenced*ea phenome- 
nal memory as well as a thorough grasp 
of the complex technical aspects of the 
mutual securities law and the programs 
which implement it. We on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee are going to greatly 
miss our beloved colleague in the next 
and succeeding Congresses. ‘Whenever 
the Mutual Security Act comes up for 
renewal we will miss the man who, more 
than any other single indiyidual, has 
contributed to the enactment of its pro- 
Visions; whenever the Foreign Service 
Act is up for reconsideration, we will 
miss the wise counsel of one of its lead- 
ing authors; and whenever other key 
foreign policy legislation is being con- 
sidered we will wish that we still had the 
oan - ~~ mature and experienced 

ent of JOHN Vor 
our deliberations. rie eect tact 

IT have learned much by observing 

JOHN Vorys at work here in the House of 


‘Representatives and in the Committee 


on Foreign Affairs. It is inspiring ta see 
Ahaepae give so unstintingly of his 
ie € and his energies as Joun Vorys has 
fis capacity, not only as a Member 
tom Ohio, but as floor manager for the 
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minority on foreign policy matters, and 
also as chairman and ranking minority 
member of major subcommittees of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. ' I deeply re- 
gret his decision to retire from public 
office, but knowing him as I do, I re- 
spect his reasons for so doing and hope 
that in the future we will still have the 
benefit, from time to time, of his wise 
advice and counsel and his help when 
we need it. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that I speak for 
his host of friends in the Congress when 
I wish him every success in whatever 
future activities engage his time and his 
keen and active mind. Whatever activ- 
ity our dear friend JoHN Vorys engages 
in we can be sure right now that there 
will be a strong element in it of the de- 
votion to the public good which. has 
characterized this really great statesman 
throughout all his career. I extend’ my 
very best wishes for the future happiness 
and well-being of JoHN and his dear 
wife. 





The District of Columbia Garnishment 
Law 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


; OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law affecting gar- 
nishees, that is attachment of wages for 
the payment of debt, is obsolete and it 
has long been in need of modernization. 

The bill as passed by the other body, 
S. 1913, and called up in the House 
today, is an improvement on the exist- 
ing statute. 

After careful comparison thereof, 
however, with H. R. 7035, I am convinced 
that the House version more nearly ac- 
complishes the aims and intent of the 
Congress than does the Senate version. 
Either version is a tremendous improve- 
ment upon existing law. I do hope, 
however, that the House version will 
prevail, and that, when the 86th Con- 
gress convenes, the District Committee 
will again conduct hearings with refer- 
ence to this important matter and fur- 
ther improve the statute. 

A good summary of the situation was 
written by the Honorable Milton §&. 
Kronheim, Jr., who has been a munici- 
pal court judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia since 1949. His remarks were 
printed in the spring 1958 issue of the 
Personal Finance Law Quarterly’ Re- 
.port, together with a classification of 
garnishment laws which was prepared 
by Paul B. Fraser, Jr. Since both are 
quite relevant to the point at issue, I set 
them forth in full as follows: 

A JupGe Takes A Critica LOOK AT THE 
DIsTRIcT oF COLUMBIA GARNISHMENT LAW 
(By Judge Milton S. Kronheim, Jr.) 

I have been asked to discuss garnishments. 

It seems to me that the subject divides 
itself into three questions: 

1. Are garnishments a problem? 

2. If so, whose” problem? 
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3. What can or should be done? 

Now frequently when we are listening ‘to 
some speaker, or reading the words of some 
writer, the thought occurs, Who is this fel- 
low? How did he get that way? So lI think 
I should say that from 1934 to 1947 I was 
the credit manager of a medium-sized whole- 
Sale concern—and that I was the claims at- 
torney for the Dun & Bradstreet agency from 
1938 to 1942. 

That was the background I took with me 
to the bench in‘'1949. I found on the docket 
tens of thousands of cases revolving around 
credit. It was impossible not to notice 
that most defendants had no capital, very 
little income, and in many cases a poor past 
credit record. And the necessarily implied 
question is, “How did these people get 
credit?” 

ONE THOUSAND A WEEK 


It seems to me that/the answer to this 
question is that’an average of 1,000 garnish- 
ments a week issue from our court each week. 
Under our statute, an employer cannot pay 
the employee when he receives a garnish- 
ment. This is very harsh indeed; not a week 
goes by that I do not receive an anguished 
communication from some wage earner 
whose pay is held up (I refer such a person 
to Legal Aid). Of course we have exemp- 
tions—but these must be claimed subject to 
a hearing, and during the delay, the defend- 
ant’s wages are still held. 

Without belaboring the point, in my 
opinion, there is a problem. 

My second question is whose problem is it? 

Well, I must confess, I am impressed by the 
wretched condition of some of these debtors. 
The court has them, in every condition of 
poverty—wrapped in burlap, or blind, or a 
father cooking over a hot plate for five 
children while the mother is in a mental 
institution. This is no mere rhetoric, but a 
factual report greatly diminished. But in 
spite of this judicial aspect, I do not think 
the cure, if there is one, is a court problem. 
It arises in the course of doing business 
under the law; the only function of the 
courts is to find the facts and apply the law. 


- LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM, TOO 


It is a business problem; and it is a legis- 
lative problem. Now as to the legislature, 
L have said as much in public hearings. The 
people most affected are poor, naive money- 
wise, and in the District of Columbia they 
have no vote. It’s easy to see why Congress, 
which legislates for the District, is not under 
any pressure to give this garnishment situa- 
tion the attention which I think is de- 
manded. The’ only group remaining is the 
business community; and I think the credit 
grantor is the most involved. It seems to 
me that it is their problem. 

So, 1. We have a problem. 

2. It is a business problem. 

The third question is what can be done? 
What should be done? 

Well, again it seems to me that something 
can be done. In the other branches of the 
court we deal with sin, or incapacity—things 
arising out of the moral code or the nature of 
man. In the granting of credit, or in the 
execution of garnishments, we're dealing 
merely with a recent business and legal 
creation. I feel that creditors eannot ignore 
the plain challenge to do their clear duty. 

I suggest to your committee four avenues 
of approach for further suggestion to the 
Congress: 

1. A lawsuit. should not be available to 
collect on credit not given in accordance with 
ordinary business standards. 

Now I’m talking to lawyers and business- 
men: I don’t have to point out that every 
day millions of people are given credit on 
the time honored basis of cash, character, 
or capacity. Where none of these are present 
credit is not given’ in good faith, It’s that 
simple, 
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Reeently a friend of mine (I have two 
friends) who runs an automobile agency told 
me of having received a garnishment on one 
of his people who is paid $45 a week. The 
garnishment was for $874. When my friend 
asked the judgment creditor how a $45 a 
week man with a family could be given that 
much credit, the answer was, “That’s my 
business.” 

I submit that is an accurate answer—and 
it carries with it another question—Should 
the law court collect on his business? 

So much for good faith—it was intro- 
duced in 1949 as a bill and again in 1950, 
and 1956—but while considered briefly by 
some legislators, has died although I should 
say for the sake of accuracy that the latest 
bill is still technically pending. 

2. My second suggestion would be to in- 
vestigate the New York law which provides 
that only one garnishment is good at a 
time—and that only to the extent of 10% 
of the debtor’s income. This has worked 
in New York. It also is presently pending 
as legislation. 

3. My third suggestion is that garnish- 
ments be abolished. There are four states 
presently in which no wage garnishment is 
allowed; one of these is Texas. Has this 
affected the Texas economy? I suggest that 
creditors calculate how much of their ac- 
counts are collected by this misery spread- 
ing process. I dare say that the sum per- 
centagewise is negligible. This, too, is pend- 
ing legislation. 

4. My fourth suggestion would call for a 
real contribution on the part of credit gran- 
tors—a real step forward. How much credit 
is reasonable? If it is obviously unreason- 
able to credit a $35 domestic with a $476 
television, and it is reasonable to sell her 
a $19 radio then people who are in business 
should be able to tell where reasonableness 
begins and ends. 

My final suggestion is that of the Muni- 
cipal Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. In the McIver case they said, 
“distressing cases of overcharging and over- 
selling are often encountered, but we know 
of no remedy under existing law except that 
of education of the buying public.” 

If that is the only feasible solution— 
and I have been told forcibly that it is— 
then I hope credit grantors will forgive me 
if I tell them that it is theif task to do it. 





Supplemental Views on H. R. 13760 





SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when this bill was brought before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, on Au- 
gust 14, 1958, I felt strongly that it 
should not be acted upon by the com- 
mittee until witnesses had been heard 
and there was ample opportunity for 
study and, if the committee after delib- 
eration so decided, for amendment. 
The lateness of the session to me 
seemed no justification ’for bringing to 
the floor of the House without the 
proper committee processing any bill, 
especially one-in a field so close to the 
constitutional rights and freedoms of 
Americans. Furthermore, the chance of 
enactment this late in the session of any 
legislation preventing the granting of 
passports to those knowingly engaged 
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meet the immediate situation set forth in 


in an international Communist conspir- 
acy would have been minimized by rush- 
ing the bill through committee with 
scant consideration. 

I think my colleagues now will agree 
with me that the continuance of our 
hearings on August 15 and 18, 1958, 
served a very useful purpose. For one 
thing, they gave us on the committee 
the benefit of listening to the viewpoints 
of Congressmen CELLER and KEATING, 
one the chairman and the other the 
ranking minority member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and of Congressmen 
UDALL, ROOSEVELT, and DINGELL. 

Many amendments were presented, 
discussed at length; some rejected and 
some adopted. Every member of the 
committee participated in the discussion. 
There was very little left of the original 
draft of the bill when the committee had 
completed its work. There was a com- 
mon desire to compromise differences to 
the end that the committee could come 
up with a bill that would stand the best 
chance of passing, that would operate to 
keep passports from the possession of 
Communist conspirators, that would 
safeguard the rights of Americans, and 
that would stand up in the Supreme 
Court if a constitutional question were 
raised. The committee worked hard, 
earnestly, and with sincerity. 

My additional supplemental views, as 
stated on page 11 of the report, follow: 
ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 

In refraining from signing the report, 
which I have had brief time to examine, I 
am not necessarily taking issue with my col- 
leagues on the committee. It is merely that 
I wish in my own language to state my 
position. 

I would not place in the hands of any per- 
son provenly party to an international Com- 
munist conspiracy an American passport to 
facilitate the workings of his nefarious de- 
signs. In this I think the committee is in 
unanimous agreement. 

Nor would I place in the hands of any in- 
dividual the arbitrary power to determine 
who should or who should not be granted 
passports. In this, also, I think the com- 
mittee is in unanimous agreement, 

The tests of the bill are (1) whether it 
meets the desired objective of keeping pass- 
ports from proven parties to an international 
Communist conspiracy, (2) whether at the 
same time it protects loyal Americans from 
injustices that can result when charges ema- 
nate from undisclosed sources and full op- 
portunity for answering is not accorded, and 
(3) whether the language of the bill raises 
a constitutional question. 

The committee wrote in the provision that 
prior to the denial of the passport the appli- 
cant must be accorded the opportunity of a 
hearing and the denial of passport is sub- 
ject to judicial review. 

The language is not as definite as I would 
like it. The word “hearing” undefined, 
might cover a proceeding wherein the appli- 
cant is called in, informed of accusations or 
suspicions without the disclosure of the 
identity of those from whom they came or 
opportunity to defend in the sense recog- 
nized in American courts of justice. I would 
like, too, to have had the matter of judicial 
review expressly stated to include all mat- 
ters of relevancy, both in fact and in law. 


I am giving my support to the bill as 
now amended. I think the House should 
understand, however, that this is a stop- 
gap legislation until the 86th Congress 
can take over. It is intended only to 
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the President’s message of July 7, 1958, 
in which he stated that each day ang 
week that passes—without such legisla. 
tion—exposes us to great danger, It re. 
flects the wish of the committee and of 
the House to meet any danger which the 
President of the United States regards as 
menacing our country, 





Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—Activity Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, and House Resolution 99, 
as amended, 85th Congress, I should like 
to submit a statement of the activity 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for the 85th Congress, 
2d session. 

The committee had 218 House bills, 
12 Senate bills, 1 House joint resolution, 
1 House concurrent resolution, 1 Senate 
concurrent resolution and 1 Senate joint 
resolution referred to it during the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress. During 
both sessions the committee had referred 
to it a total of 631 House bills, 36 Senate 
bills, 14 joint resolutions, and 5 House 
resolutions. 

During the 2d session public hearings 
were held by subcommittees on bills to 
create a Federal Aviation Agency, pro- 
vide assistance to surface common Car- 
riers—including ratemaking, agricul- 
tural exemptions, loan guaranties, 
abandonment of service, and redefini- 
tion of private carrier by motor vehicle. 
The Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communications also conducted 
publie hearings on bills relating to civil 
air penalties; permanent certification of 
air cargo carriers; statute of limitations 
on Government shipments; radio-tele- 


phone exemptions on certain vessels, and — 


bills to extend the Federal Airport Act. 
The Subcommittee on Health and 
Science held public hearings on various 


bills to amend the Public Health Service 


Act, to provide Federal assistance to 
schools of public health; to extend the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act 
and the Health Research Facilities Con- 
struction Act. In addition, the subcom- 


mittee received testimony on legislative 


proposals to establish a National Milk 
Sanitation Act; to change the definition 
of “chemical preservative” in the 
and Drug Act and, during this session, 
completed extensive hearings on 
providing for adequate pretesting of 
chemical food additives. si 
Bills to establish a Federal Fair Trade 
Act; to require price labeling on new 
automobiles; to prohibit swi 


knives in interstate commerce; and mil — 


cellaneous bills to amend the 








With the Enemy Act were considered bY — 
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the Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance in public hearings. 

Thirty-one bills and two joint reso- 
lutions were reported from the commit- 

this year. 

a the field of aviation, a bill to create 
an independent Federal Aviation Agency, 
and to provide for the safe and efficient 
use of the airspace by both civil and 
military aircraft, was enacted. Legisla- 
tion is now awaiting Presidential ap- 
proval to extend the Federal Airport Act 
through fiscal year 1963 at an increased 
level of $100 million annually. Also 
awaiting the President’s signature is a 
pill to give former owners preference 
rights in buying back land acquired by 
the Secretary of Commerce for an air- 
port at Burke, Va. By Public Law 503, 
the Secretary of Commerce is permitted 
to lease property upon public airports at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. Pro- 
visions similar to those contained in 
S. 1380, authorizing the imposition of 
civil penalties for violation of the secu- 
rity provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, were contained in S, 3880, 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. Also 
enacted into law was a bill to clarify 
language in Public Law 762, 8ist Con- 
gress, which authorized an additional 
public airport for the District of Colum- 
bia. The purpose of the legislation is to 
remove a possible limitation on the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such airport. 

On August 22, a committee report was 
filed on H. R. 4305, a bill to provide for 


reimbursement for damage to the Ryan- i 


Hemet Airport, Calif. i 
The most important transportation 
bill considered by the committee, and 
enacted into law, was a proposal to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act in 
order to strengthen and improve our Na- 
tion’s common carrier surface trans- 
portation system so that it may better 
fulfill its role in meeting the transporta- 
tion needs of the Nation’s expanding 
economy, and the requirements of na- 
tional defense. The act authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
guarantee certain loans of common car- 
riers by railroad. Another section gives 
authority to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to remove discriminations 
against interstate commerce, primarily 
by making adjustments in intrastate 
rates of carriers by railroad subject to 
the Commission’s jurisdiction. ‘The law 
also provides a method and procedures 
to make it possible for carriers by rail- 
road subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act to discontinue or change in whole 
or in part the operation or service of 
trains or ferries operated by such car- 
ners, notwithstanding. otherwise appli- 
Cable State laws. Another important 
feature of the act deals with exemption 
from regulation of motor carrier trans- 
Portation of certain agricultural com- 
modities, Finally, the bill as enacted 
Prohibits certain operations in the trans- 
mea of property by motor vehicle 
ut first appropriate op- 
erating authority. 
Senate bills, 
Interstate one to amend the 
orm Statute of Limitations on 
actions involving transportation of prop- 
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erty and passengers applicable to the 
United States Government, as well as to 
other shipments (S. 377); and the other 
to facilitate the financing of certain mo- 
tor carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act (S. 375) and now at the 
White House for final approval. . 

Two bills to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act were favorably reported 
from the committee. 

The purpose of H. R. 4353 is, generally, 
to strengthen and place on a sound self- 
supporting basis the railroad retirement 
system and the railroad unempleyoment 
insurance system. As to the railroad 
retirement system this objective is ac- 
complished by first eliminating the 
present long-range acturial deficit in the 
railroad retirement account; second 
providing a much-needed 7-percent in- 
crease in retirement and survivor bene- 
fits: third, eliminating certain inequities 
in the system; and fourth, providing for 
the adequate financing of the system. 
As to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance system this objective is accom- 
plished by first, providing for a much- 
needed increase in the daily benefit rate 
for unemployed workers; second, provid- 
ing for extended benefit periods for those 
workers who have exhausted their rights 
to normal benefits now provided under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


Act; third, eliminating certain inequities _ 


in ‘the system; and fourth, providing for 
adequate financing of this system. 

The other bill on this subject (H. R. 
7166), making technical and administra- 
tive amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, is designed principally to 
simplify and improve administration of 
these acts. It would correct certain in- 
equities, eliminate references to obsolete 
laws, and insure that the provisions con- 
form with comparable provisions in the 
Social Security Act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under the provisions of Public Law 
85-375 (S. 1386), is authorized to pre- 
scribe rules, standards, and instructions 
for the installation, inspection, mainte- 
mance and repair of power or train 
breaks. 

Several communications bills were 


“considered by the committee in the sec- 


ond’ session, and extensive public hear- 
ings were held on the general subject of 
subscription television. 

Legislation authorizing the Federal 
Communications Commission to issue li- 
censes to noncitizens for the operation 
of aircraft radio stations in the case 
of persons holding United States pilot 
certificates was approved by both 
Houses. A proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 382 of the Communications Act to 
enlarge the exemption provisions requir- 
ing radio-telephones on certain vessels 
was reported from the committee and 
approved by the House. Senate Joint 
Resolution 106, to establish a commis- 
sion to investigate the allocation, man- 
agement, and control of radio and tele- 
vision frequencies, passed the Senate, 
was reported from this committee, but 
was not considered by the House. 
S. 2119, to expedite the use of televi- 
sion channels set aside for educational 
purposes, likewise passed the Senate, was 
referred to and reported from this com- 
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mittee, but did not receive consideration 
by the House. . 

Midway in the second session, the 
President approved S. 86, to provide for 
@ research program in the field of 
weather modification to be conducted by 
the National Science Foundation—Pub- 
lic Law 85-510. 

Several important public-health meas- 
ures were enacted during the past ses- 
sion. Included among them were bills 
to extend the Hill-Burton Hospital Con- 
struction Act and Medical Research Fa- 
cilities Construction Act; to authorize 
Federal grants to schools of public 
health, and to authorize loans in lieu 
of grants under the Hill-Burton Hospi- 
tal Construction Act. The outstanding 
achievement in food and drug legisla- 
tion was realized when both Houses ap- 
proved a bill to protect the health of 
consumers by requiring manufacturers 
of food additives and food processors to 
pretest any potentially unsafe sub- 
stances which are to be added to food; 
and to advance food technology by per- 
mitting the use of food additives at safe 
levels (H. R. 13254). 

Another amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act (H. R. 9521) to provide that 
the term “chemical preservative” shall 
not include any pesticide chemicals 
when used in or on any raw agricultural 
commodity which is the produce of the 
soil, passed the House. 

A Senate bill (S. 4039) authorizing the 
expenditure of funds through grants for 
support of scientific research cleared 
Houses of Congress. 

A proposal to amend the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act (S. 3268) author- 
izing the National Science Board to 
delegate specific authority to its execu- 
tive committee and to the Director to 
approve grants for contracts between 
meetings of the board, was amended in 
the House and returned to the Senate. 

At the request of the Department of 
Commerce, a bill was introduced to 
amend the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards giving authority to 
acquire land for field sites, and for other 
purposes. The Senate bill (S. 2114) is 
now awaiting the President’s approval. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare sponsored legislation clari- 
fying the functions and authority of the 
Public Health Service with respect to 
sanitation facilities for Indians (S. 
3694). The bill was reported from the 
committee, but not considered by the 
House. 

A bill to regulate the interstate distri- 
bution of lobsters, H. R. 2445, was re- 
cently reported to the House. 

The committee reported the following 
bills which were initially considered by 
its Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance: 

S. 3500: Automobile Information Dis- 
closure Act. The bill was signed on July 
7, and is now Public Law 85-506. 

H. R. 12850: To prohibit switchblade 
knives in interstate commerce. This 
bill also received Presidential approval 
and is now Public Law 85-623. 

H. R. 11668: To amend section 39 of 
Trading With the Enemy Act to transfer 
funds to satisfy unpaid awards made 
under the War Claims Act. The bill has 
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cleared both Houses and is now on the 
President’s desk for final disposition. 

H. R. 11234: Federal Trade Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over unfair trade prac- 
tices by meatpackers. The Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance and 
the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House 
conducted joint hearings on this subject 
in June and July of 1957. Five bills were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, while two other 
bills were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Following the joint hear- 
ings it was agreed that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
would assume responsibility for the re- 
porting of legislation on this subject. 

In considering the bills, the commit- 
tee took cognizance of the fact that the 
House Committee on Agriculture like- 
wise considered the problem of how the 
jurisdiction with regard to unfair prac- 
tices engaged in by meatpackers should 
be divided between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. As a result of its consideration 
of the problem, the Agriculture Commit- 
tee reported a bill (H. R. 9020), which 
was cleared for floor action by the House 
Rules Committee. H. R. 9020 subse- 
quently passed the House and Senate, 
amended to include language similar to 
that contained in H. R. 11234. 

In the closing days of the session, a 
Senate-House conference committee 
agreed on a bill to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and 
false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile fiber products—H. R. 469, Texile 
Fiber Products Identification Act. The 
bill is now on the President’s desk at the 
White House. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY 


During the 1957 fall recess of the Con- 
gress, the Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety held three public hearings 
at Nashville, Tenn., Little Rock, Ark., 
and Montgomery, Ala., for the purpose 
of studying enforcement methods in 
connection with traffic safety problems. 
The subcommittee heard witnesses rep- 
resenting law enforcement agencies, 
State and municipal executive officials. 

During the second session, the sub- 
committee held six sets of public hear- 
ings, first, House Joint Resolution 221— 
BEAMER—interstate compacts for adop- 
tion of a uniform traffic code; second, 
H. R. 9368—ScHEncKk—hydrocarbons 
given off by automobiles; third, H. R. 
12804—RoseErTs—driver education train- 
ing; fourth, a proposal by the broadcast- 
ing industry for broadcasting of weather 
and road conditions, washed out bridges, 
and other hazards on the Nation’s high- 
ways; fifth, a panel discussion on basic 
research needs in the field of traffic 
safety; and sixth, a presentation by win- 
ners of National Teen-Age Road-e-o 
contests of their opinions of the value of 
driver education training if incorporated 
in the curriculums of-all high schools of 
the Nation. 

House Joint Resolution 221 was favor- 
ably reported from the subcommittee, the 
full committee, and passed the House 
and the Senate. It was signed by the 
President on August 20 and is now Pub- 
lic Law 85-684. 


H. R. 12804 was favorably reported 
from the subcommittee but was not acted 
on by the full committee. 

The subcommittee plans further hear- 
ings on the relationship of alcohol to 
traffic accidents, vehicle design, human 
factors contributing to accidents, en- 
forcement, and legislation. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT 

On February 10, 1958, Hon. Morcan 
M. Movutper resigned as chairman of the 
subcommittee, and the next day I was 
appointed to that position. 

After holding public hearings during 
the first 3 months of this year the sub- 
committe filed an interim report relating 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on April 4, 1958—House Report 
No. 1602, 85th Congress, 2d session. The 
report contained the following legisla- 
tive recommendations: 

First. Code of ethics should be pre- 
scribed by the Commission to establish 
standards of conduct for members and 
employees; second, honorarium provi- 
sion in section 4 of the act should be 
eliminated; third, ex parte contacts with 
members of the Commission and of its 
staff should be prohibited with respect 
to adjudicatory matters; ex parte com- 
munications not authorized by law 
should be disclosed in the public record 
and notice given to the parties; and, 
fourth, act should provide that the Presi- 
dent may remove any member of the 
Commission for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office, but for no other cause. 

The legislative recommendations above 
outlined were embodied in the bill, H. R. 
11886, which I introduced on April 14, 
1958, and which was referred to our 
committee. 

The special subcommittee ordered the 
bill reported to the full committee with- 
out amendment. 

From January 27 through January 30, 
1958, the subcommittee held public hear- 
ings relative to a general survey of the 
work of six Federal regulatory commis- 
sions. Witnesses included Chairmen of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Federal Power Commission, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

There followed a series of public hear- 
ings bearing on the conduct of FCC 
Commissioners, with particular emphasis 
on the question of ex parte contacts with 
the Commission , 

Following the Easter recess, sub- 
committee hearings were conducted deal- 
ing with communications patents, and 
allegations that the Commission’s prac- 
tices were conducive to the fostering of 
monopoly. 

Extensive public hearings were held 
during the period covered by this report 
on the actions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with respect to companiés 
in which Bernard Goldfine was known to 
have an.interest. 

The subcommittee conducted public 
hearings at Boston, Mass., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., pertaining to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the East 
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Boston Co. and its controlled subsj 
the Boston Port Development Co. 

Incidental to these hearings were 
contempt proceedings against 
Goldfine. On August 13, 1958, the 
by a vote of 369 to 8 adopted House Rego. 
lution 684 under which the Speaker of 
the House certified the Committee Re. 
port—House Report No. 2580—to the 
United States Attorney for the District - 
of Columbia. 

During the adjournment, the subcom. 
mittee will continue investigation and 
study of the commissions and agencies 
within its jurisdiction. 

The detailed activity report follows: 
AcTIviTry REPORT OF THE House CoMMITTEE on 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 85TH 

CONGRESS, 2p SESSION—BILits REPORTED 


The committee has considered and reported 
favorably the following bills: 

H.R. 7757: Amend Communications Act to 
exempt certain vessels from radio-telephone 
requirement. 

Report No. 2281 by Mr. Harris, July 25, 1958, 

Passed House, July 29, 1958. 

H.R. 8543: To permit radio licenses for 
alien aircraft pilots. 

Report No. 1885, by Mr. Macx (Illinois), 
June 16, 1958. 

Passed House, June 26, 1958. 

H.R. 8742: Statute of limitations on ship- 
ments under the Interstate Commerce Act, 

Report No. 2346, by Mr. Fiynr, August 1, 
1958. 

S. 377 passed House, amended, in lieu, Au- 
gust 5, 1958. 

H.R. 9521: Redefinition of “chemical pre- 
servative” under Food and Drug Act. 

Report No. 2119, by Mr. WILLIAMs (Missis- 
sippi), July 7, 1958. 

Passed House, August 20, 1958. 

H. R. 10045: Provide for sale of land ac- 
quired for Burke Airport, Va. 

Report No. 1955, by Mr. Roserts, June 24, 
1958. 

Passed House, August 5, 1958. 

H. R. 11234: Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction over meat packers. 

Report No. 1507, by Mr. Macx (Illinois), 
March 17, 1958. 

Two hour, open rule, granted on H. R, 9020 
(similar bill, reported from House Agricul- 
ture Committee). 

H. R. 11414: Federal aid to schools of pub- 
lic health. 

Report No. 1593, by Mr. Wit.iAms (Mis- 
sissippi), April 2, 1958. ; 

Approved July 22, 1958, Public Law 85- 
544. 

H. R. 11668: Amend Trading With the 
Enemy Act to transfer funds for payment of 
certain claims. 

Report No. 1590, by Mr. Mack (Illinois), 
April 1, 9958. 

Passed House, April 21, 1958. 

H. R. 12311: Remove limitation on au- 
thorization for construction of Chantilly 
Airport, Virginia. 

Report No. 1886, by Mr. Harrts, June 16, 
1958. \ 

Approved July 11, 1958, Public Law 85-511. 

H. R. 12628: 5-year extension of Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act. 

Report No. 1952, by Mr. Wiu1aMs (Mis- 
sissippi) , June 24, 1958. 

Approved August 14, 1958, Public Law 85- 
664. 


H. R. 12694: Authorize loans instead of 
grants under Hill-Burton Hospital Construc- 
tion Act. 

Report No. 1954, by Mr. W.tams (Mis 
sissippi), June 24, 1958. 

Approved August 1, 1958, Public Law 8- 
589. 

H. R. 12832: Transportation Act of a 

Report No. 1922, by Mr. Harris, June % — 
1958. S. 3778 approved August 12, 1958. 

Public Law 85-625. s 
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Approved August 12, 1958. Public Law 
8 oe 12876: Extend Medical Research Fa- 
cilities Construction Act for 3 years. 

Report No. 2315, by Mr. Harris, July 30, 
anaed House August 5, 1958. 

H.R. 13254: Provide for pretesting of 
chemical food additives. 

Report No. 2284, by Mr. Wi.t1ams (Mis- 

« sissippi), July 28, 1958. 

Passed House August 15, 1958. * 

House Joint Resolution 221: Interstate 
compacts on traffic safety. 

Report No. 2037, by Mr. Roserts, June 26, 


1958. 
Approved August 20, 1958, Public Law 85- 


588: Providing for research in weather 

modification. 

Report No. 1695, by Mr. RHopes (Penn- 
sylvania) , May 7, 1958. 

Approved July 11, 1958, Public Law 85- 
510. 

8.375: Amend Interstate Commerce Act 
relating to lien recording requirements on 
motor vehicles. 

Report No. 2354, by Mr. Harris, August 2, 
1958. 

Passed House, amended, August 4, 1958. 

8.1366: Leasing of airport space in 
Alaska. 

\ Report No. 1943, by Mr. Harris, June 23, 

1958. 

Approved July 3, 1958, Public Law 85-503. 

8.1880: Aviation civil penalties for se- 
curity violations. 

Report No. 1995, by Mr. Harris, June 25, 
1958. 

Similar provisions in S. 3880. 

8.3500: Automobile price labeling. 

Report No. 1958, by Mr. Mack (Illinois), 
June 24, 1958. 

Approved July 7, 1958, Public Law 85-506. 

8. 3880: Federal Aviation Agency. 

_—" No. 2360, by Mr. Harris, August 2, 
Passed House, amended, August 4, 1958. 
Senate Joint Resolution 106: Establish a 

Commission to investigate allocation of radio 

and television frequencies, 

a No. 2355, by Mr, Harris, August 2, 

H.R. 4353: Amendments to Railroad Re- 

tirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

— No. 2562, by Mr. Harris, August 12, 

S. 3502: Extending time for making grants 

under the Federal Airport Act, and for other 
purposes, 
oes No. 2539, by Mr. Harris, August 11, 

tema ne. amended, August 18, 1958. 
5 : Televisi road « 

cational Purposes. if Se te 


— No. 2636, by Mr. Harris, August 15, 


8.4039: Authorizing the expenditure of 
funds through an 
lone Siecahen grants for support of scien- 
Report Nd. 2640, by Mr. Wim.uraMs (Mis- 
Sissippi), August 15, 1958, 
House, amended, August 22, 1958. 
H.R. 7166: Technical and administrative 
[eee ra Railroad Retirement Act, 
nemployment 
Security ane Insurance Act, and 


ion No. 2641, by Mr, Harris, August 15, 
— passed House, in lieu, August 23, 


8.2114: ts ‘ead 
of the National Bureau of Debs ae 
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House Report 2637, by Mr. WILLIAMS 
(Mississippi), August 15, 1958. 

H, R. 2445: Regulate interstate transpor- 
tation of lobsters. 

House Report 2652, by Mr. Harris, August 
15, 1958. 

H. R. 11257: Amending the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950. 

Report No. 2642, by Mr. Harris, August 
15, 1958. 8S. 3268 passed House, amended, 
in lieu, August 20, 1958. 

H. R. 4305: Ryan-Hemet Airport, Califor- 
nia. To provide for reimbursement for dam- 
age to such airport in accordance with Fed- 
eral Airport Act. 

Report No. 2693 by Mr. Moss, August 22, 
1958. 





Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth, Hon. Don- 
ald W. Nicholson, and Hon. John W. 
Heselton 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to. 


join my colleagues in the House in paying 
tribute to our retiring Congressmen from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable RicHarp 
B. WIGGLESwoRrTH, the Honorable DonaLp 
W. NicHOLSON, and the Honorable JOHN 
W. HESELTON. 

While they are diverse in nature they 
all possess those uncommon attributes 
that make them distinguished public 
servants. In the closing hours of this 
Congress, it is appropriate that we pause 
to express to them our personal congrat- 
ulations for their contributions to our 
country and to offer our felicitations and 
best wishes to them and their fine fami- 
lies for the years ahead. 

I knew the name and fame of Dick 
WIGGLESWoRTH long before I knew the 
man himself. When he announced his 
retirement a few months ago, the acco- 
lades he received accurately reflected the 
long and outstanding service he rendered 
to his- constituency and the Nation he 
served so well. Noted for his quiet per- 
suasiveness, he will best- be remembered 
as a hard, diligent, and constructive 
worker in those fields pertaining to our 
national defense. 

DonaLp NICHOLSON, known as a son of 
Cape Code although he lives just west of 
the canal that separates the cape from 
the mainland, is as rugged as the rocky 
coast from whence he comes. Heis a 
man of deep convictions and as immov- 
able in those convictions as the famed 
Plymouth Rock once he has determined 
what he considers to be the proper course 
of action. However, behind his firmness 
for the right, he posessses a lovable na- 
ture that has endeared him to his col- 
leagues, 

JOHN HESELTON is a man I learned 
quickly to respect. Independent in his 
views, all who knew him realized his con- 
clusions were his own, born of study and 


his courage; for his decision to take the 
road he believed best without regard for 
his personal welfare. 

We shall miss these valued Members 
whose total service exceeds half a cen- 
tury. As they go forth to what I hope 
will be an easier life, I trust that God will 
bless all of them in the years ahead, and 
that they can, in some measure, make up 
for the sacrifices both to them—and their 
wonderful families—that the demands of 
public service precluded in years gone by. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REES ef Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an editorial 
from the Washington Daily News en- 
titled “Congested Courts.” I have ona 
number of occasions called attention to 
the dire need of additional Federal 
judges in the United States, and especial- 
ly the need of an additional judge in my 
own State of Kansas. 

Legislation on this subject matter was 
approved by the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. A request was made of the 
Rules Committee that the bill be con- 
sidered on the floor of-the House. Un- 
fortunately the leadership has not seen 
fit to permit the bill to come to the floor 
of the House for consideration and de- 
bate. So, it appears now that this mat- 
ter will go over until the next Congress. 
In the meantime, there will be contin- 
uous delay in considering this much 
needed legislation. 

I agree with the statement in this edi- 
torial that the leadership of this Con- 
gress should bring the measure out for a 
vote. It should have been done long ago. 

CONGESTED CouURTS 

A letter in Attorney General Rogers’ office 
recounts the plight of a Chicago family 
whose son was hit by a car in his own yard 
4 years ago. The father is a workingman. 
Unpaid bills have piled up. Yet court con- 
gestion has kept the damage case from com- 
ing to trial. 

This is a condition, growing increasingly 
worse nationally, that a bill before Congress 
is designed to remedy: The bill would au- 
thorize 45 new Federal judgeships to cope 
with the load imposed by increased popula- 
tion and increased litigation. 

It now takes an average of 12 months 
to get a case to trial in the Federal courts 
and, for over a third of the Cases, the delay 
is up to 4 years. Obviously this works an 
injustice because many cannot afford to wait 
and must accept whatever settlement, if 
any, is offered. 

The bill is still in the House Judiciary 
Committee. The Democratic leadership of 
Congress should bring it out for a vote, in 
which case passage is considered to be as- 
sured. 
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Mrs. Knutson Cites Need for Additional 
Cystic Fibrosis Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday our distinguished colleague, 
Mrs. Cova Knutson of the Ninth Minne- 
sota District, addressed the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis Chapter of the National 
Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation at 
Minneapolis. 

Because of the timely nature of Mrs. 
Knutson’s remarks, it is a privilege for 
me to insert in the Recorp her speech, 
along with her introduction by Mr. Ben 
McCabe, regional director of the Na- 
tional Cystic Fibrosis Research Founda- 
tion. I urge that every Member of the 
House give this excellent speech his 
thorough study. The speech follows the 
introduction: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY MR. BEN McCaBE, 
REGIONAL Director, NaTIONAL CYSTIC Fi- 
BROSIS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
It is a real pleasure for me to have the 

great honor of introducing our distinguished 

speaker this evening. 

I am reminded of a story. Two high- 
school girl graduates were discussing 
whether they would go to a college for 
women or to a coeducational institution. 
One of them made the decisive argument. 
She said: “Most men see so much better 
than they think.” That cinched their de- 
cision to attend a coed school. 

So after that brilliant observation on the 
character of us men, I hope you will pardon 
me if I stumble or stutter in my introduc- 
tion of a beautiful woman. 

Cova KEKNuTSON is a smalltown woman. 
That is a common distinction in Minnesota, 
a smalltown State. But she comes from 
the northwestern part of the State which 
is all small towns, and Oklee, her home, is 
one of the smaller ones. 

It is a great advantage to have had the 
experience of living in a small town. 

We, here in the cities, pick with care the 
area where we are going to live. We insulate 
ourselves to a considerable degree from the 
other half or three-quarters of the popula- 
tion. Their problems may go unnoticed by 
us. 

But that is impossible in a small town. 
You are a neighbor to everyone, not only at 
home but of the surrounding area, including 
other towns. Anyone’s problem is every- 
one’s worry. Folks are quick to rush a hun- 
dred miles to help a family in distress. 

A sick child is the heartfelt concern of 
everyone, but particularly of the women. 
And even more particularly of a woman such 
as Cora KNUTSON—a woman of great ability, 
energy, and tenderness. 

We parents of children suffering from cys- 
tic fibrosis are particularly fortunate that 
Cora ENUTSON’s great talents have now been 
given to the Nation and to our Nation’s 
children. 

Another smalltown woman, Mrs. John 
Michels, of Breckenridge, wrote to Cora 
KNvutTsON about the plight of another neigh- 
boring family, the Ed Andersons. The An- 
dersons have one child afflicted with cystic 
fibrosis and had lost two other children to it. 

I don’t expect Cora Knutson had ever 
heard of cystic fibrosis, but the terrible 
story of the Anderson family was enough to 
arouse her to action. 
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She got the facts about cystic fibrosis. 

She told Congress and the Nation about 
this No. 2 killer of America’s children. 

She got action from Congress and the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Through her fine efforts, research work to 
find>a cure for cystic fibrosis will Ive ad- 
vanced tenfold. 

Thousands of citizens have been made 
aware of their neighbors’ terrible plight. 

And she has given new and inspiring hope 
to the thousands of cystic fibrosis children 
and their parents. 

We men, particularly, have felt that poli- 
tics was a man’s world. 

But how fortunate it is for us of the cystic 
fibrosis family that that opinion is wrong. 

By this one instance alone Cora KNUTSON 
has proven that modern politics needs the 
character that women alone can give. 

In this world of the hydrogen bomb, of 
international tensions keeping us on the 
brink of war year after year, of sputniks and 
rockets to the moon, we and the whole 
world need, as never before, just a little more 
tenderness, a little more concern for our 
neighbor and enough gumption to get up 
and do something about it. 

We are grateful to Cova Knutson for the 
hope she has kindled in us. We gather this 
evening to honor and thank her for her 
work on cystic fibrosis. 

I am honored to present Minnesota’s 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON. 





SPEECH BY CONGRESSWOMAN CoYA KNUTSON, 
NINTH DISTRICT, MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE ST. 
PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER OF THE Na- 
TIONAL CYSTIC FIBROSIS RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
TION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AUGUST 22, 1958 


Mr. President, members of the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis chapter, I am grateful for the 
opportunity of being with you tonight. 
Some time ago the Washington, D. C., chapter 
of your organization made me an- honorary 
member of their group. I am proud of that 
membership; and I am pleased, now, to meet 
more of the fine people who are working 
so devotedly in the cause of cystic fibrosis. 

Istand before you humbly. There is noth- 
ing I can tell you about cystic fibrosis. I do 
not need to remind you of the 7,000 new 
cases each year. I do not need to point out 
the tragically high death rate. You know 
these things, because you are parents and 
friends of CF children. You have faced the 
anxious days and nights. You have watched 
the suffering of your little ones. You don’t 
need me to tell you what a terrible problem 
CF is. 

What, then, can I offer you tonight? 

I am told that your slogan is “Where 
there’s help, there’s hope.” 

For some months I have been trying ear- 
nestly to do what I can to help. Now I be- 
lieve that I can, in good conscience, bring 
you word that there is hope. Wouldn’t you 
say that the possibility of over $1 million 
being spent on CF research during the com- 
ing year is cause for hope? 

Let me give you a little of the background 
on all this. A few months ago I received a 
letter from one of my constituents. In the 
letter my constituent told me about a little 
boy she knew. “He is 5 years old,” the 
letter said. “His doctors have recently given 
his parents hope that he might live to be 15. 
His parents have lost two other babies, vic- 
tims of cystic fibrosis, too. The boy sleeps 
in a kind of oxygen tent at night, and 4 times 
a day he is put under the tent for relief and 
rest. His drugs amount to $100 a month.” 

I was shocked. I had never heard of cystic 
fibrosis, yet ft seemed to be a major medical 
problem. I called the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress for facts 
and figures, and what I learned made me 
realize that we had to have immediate ac- 
tion. I learned about the dreadful symp- 
toms which.are so familiar to all of you. 
I learned about the high incidence. I com- 
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pared the figures I received with ne 
leukemia, and paralytic polio and found that 
cystic fibrosis is far more common than 

of them, and that it ranks high among the 
child killers of our era. , 

What could I do, I wondered, to help this 
little Minnesota boy and the thousands of 
others like him? What aid and comfort 
could I offer to parents who faced years of. 
anxiety and financial strain? 

I felt that I had a deep and lasting obj. 
gation to do something. When I first went 
into politics, it was at the local level. I hag 
seen conditions here in Minnesota that I 
didn't like, and I wanted to do what I coulg ° 
to help correct them. I saw farmers strug- 
gling to support their families on incomes 
that were far too low. I saw overcrowded 
schools and overworked teachers. I gay 
adults and children struck down by illnesses 
that blighted their lives and the lives of 
their families. 

I talked to these people who were my 
friends and neighbors. I talked and I lis. 
tened. I listened with a woman’s heart, and 
a woman’s intuitive understanding of prob. 
lems that affect the current of daily life in 
a home. I listened to hardworking farm 
women who were hoarding their egg . 
trying to make it cover an impossible num- 
ber of expenses. I listened to mothers whe 
bitterly resented the inadequate schools pro- 
vided for their children. I listened to other 
mothers who were weighted down by family 
illnesses that drained them emotionally and 
financially. 

But the voices came from an ever-widen- - 
ing circle. -I began to realize that these probe 
lems were not peculiar to Minnesota alone, 
All across the country families were strug- 
gling against these same obstacles. State’ 
laws aimed at correcting economic and ed- 
ucational and medical deficiencies are fine, 
as far as they go—but they cannot go far 
enough. 

Only national laws could strike at the 
bases of these problems, I realized. And 
many of the people who were most in need 
of help could not speak out, seeking that 
help for themselves. So perhaps, I rea- 
soned, I could speak for them. That was 
when I sought a.seat in the Congress. 

My years in Washington have been re- 
warding beyond anything I had dreamed 
they would be. I have seen some of the 
economic measures I have introduced begin 
to make their effect felt in an improved 
standard of living for our people. I have seen 
the beginnings of a movement toward ex- 
panded educational facilities. 

And now, with the challenge of cystic 
fibrosis before me, I knew that I could.see 
the beginning of a concentrated march t0- 
ward victory over at least one of the dreaded 
illnesses that plagued our people. 

I asked representatives of the National 
Institutes of Health and the National Cystic 
Fibrosis Research Foundation to meet with 
me and give me their advice about what 
contribution I might make in the battle 
against cystic fibrosis. They told me about 
the wonderful advances CF research had 
made in the past 5 years, and they 
out the need for additional research. Be 
search costs money, and I knew that the 


_ Congress must be persuaded to provide 


money. So I decided to tell every Member 
of Congress just how important : 
money for cystic fibrosis might be to the lives 
of our children. sate 
On March 20, 1958, I addressed my Ode 
leagues on the floor of the House... “We must 
declare war,” I told them. “We must | 
clare war on cystic fibrosis.” Some of 
have read that speech and later 
I made. In addition I wrote every 


happy to find that of my 
were trendy becoming deeply * 
need, and that others, of 
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e, were eager to help in any way they 
Oe phone calls began te come in from 
of the other House and Senate offices, 
ests for further information about CP; 
tions about the number of known cases; 
offers to help me in my newly declared war 
by supporting any CF bill I might place 
pefore the House, or by introducing similar 
pills to increase the overall impact of the 
attack on this disease. 

The parents wanted to help, to. As word 
of my interest in cystic fibrosis filtered out 
over the country, letters began to pour over 
my desk—more than 3,000 of them, from 
nearly every State in the Union. Do you 
know that is the first time I have ever re- 
ceived 3,000 letters in favor of something and 
not a single one opposing it. 

A good many of those letters came from 
Minnesota—some of them from people who 
are in this room right now. The rest were 
from parents like you. Parents who watch 
every moment that ticks by on the clock 
because they know that time may be run- 
ning out for the children they love. One 
mother wrote me, “We have been living 
from day to day, not knowing and not dar- 
ing to look any further into the future.” 

I want to tell you how much the letters 
you wrote to me and to other members of 
the House and Senate have helped us in 
understanding your problem. Reading that 
mother’s letter, I began to care in a very 
personal way about her child. I wanted her 
son to have a chance at the future, a chance 
to grow up. 

I began to meet some of the OF parents 
personally—members of the W 
chapter. With such a flood of letters and 
inquiries coming into my Office, my staff 
was just deluged with the work that needed 
to be done. I wanted to be sure that each 
and every letter and card received the at- 
tention it deserved, and that every inquiry 
was answered promptly and accurately. So 
I asked members of the Washington chap- 
ter to assist my staff. It was wonderful the 
way they responded. They took home great 
boxes of envelopes and returned them, 
neatly addressed and ready for my letters, 
in just a few days. They found the answers 
for me when I received qeustions too tech- 
nical for my new and limited understanding 
of cystic fibrosis. One officer of the chapter 
has spent several full working days actually 
in my office, tending to the details that were 
getting ahead of my staff; and I continue 
to call on her frequently for information 
and help of all kinds. This kind of dedica- 
tion, I knew, deserved the best effort I could 
make on behalf of CF. 

Most of you know that I introduced a bill 
calling for special funds for CF. I knew 
that the only way to offer real help to these 
children was by attacking the problem at 
its base, by providing the means for research 
into the nature and causes of this disease, 
a8 well as research into means of controlling 
the lung infections and other complications. 

In the meantime others on Capitol Hill 
were taking action on the CF problem also. 
leg House considered the need of the 
te ‘cming yee" very apeuiNe. ution 
were asked about CF research in 
there, and the House report contained a di- 
rective that the research be accelerated dur- 
ne the coming year. The Senate went even 
urther, designating $1 million to be used 
for CF during the co year. In its final 
form the overall funds provided in the ap- 
Propriations bill were reduced by approx- 
imately one-fourth of those requested by 

Senate. However, this will not mean 
only three-quarters of million dollars 
io available under that bill for CF re- 

Because of a special House amend- 
Confreence Committee, 
one of the institutes can channel another 
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$332,000 to CF if it can be used productively 
within the year. 

That makes a total of over $1 million for 
CF. 

Do you. agree with me that this gives us 
cause to hope that one day cystic fibrosis 
will cease to menace our children? 

I’m sure you want to know how this 
money is to be administered. It is one 
thing to have a great deal of money, and 
another thing to know how to use it wisely. 
Just what are the National Institutes of 
Health, and how do they function? The Na- 
tional Institutes are a compound research 
organization under the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and wel- 
fare. Each Institute is dedicated to research 
in a specific disease, or to a group of related 
diseases. For example, there is a National 
Cancer Institute and a National Heart Insti- 
tute. The main headquarters are in a fine 
group of hospital buildings in Bethesda, Md., 
just outside of Washington, but research 
arms of these institutes exist all across the 
country. 

The National Institutes—or NIH, as it is 
usually called—has had a CF study project 
for some years now. During the past 4 years, 
50 CF-cases have been under observation. 
Many of the patients have been from the 
Washington, D. C., area but others have 
come from distant States. 

There is a popular misconception that only 
people who are going to die go to NIH. 
This is very far from the truth. Because it 
is entirely a study and research “organiza- 
tion, NIH prefers to work with patients who 
have a reasonable chance of survival, so that 
the study may be continued over a longer 
period of time and a greater amount learned 
that will be of help to that patient and 
others. New drugs and new therapies are 
tried, but these patients are not guinea pigs. 
The welfare of the individual patient is 
always the first concern, and no experiments 
are undertaken which might endanger him, 
The patients feel this concern in the doctors 
and technicians who work with them. Sen- 
ator Lister Hm recently had this to say 
about NIH personnel: 

“I know of no group of men and women 
in all the world who are more selfless, who 
are more dedicated, or who give more of 
themselves to a noble cause than these men 
and women.” 

Such is the environment in which the 
roposed CF research is to be conducted. 

The cystic fibrosis cases are handled 
through the joint efforts of two of the In- 
stitutes: The ‘Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases (because of the importance 
of the infectious lung conditions) and the 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
(because it is known that some basic met- 
abolic defect is present in these children). 
In addition, these two Institutes plan to 
work closely with the Institute of Neurology 
and Blindness, which has the greatest con- 
tact with newborn infants, in,an effort to 
improve diagnostic techniques and pinpoint 
more accurately the true incidence of this 
disease. Research emphasis in the past has 
centered on body chemistry and on antibi- 
otic therapy. These interests will be con- 
tinued and additional projects will be begun. 
Not only will the project at Bethesda center 
be expanded, but extramural grants will be 
given which will enable study groups in 
other medical centers to enlarge their proj- 
ects and begin new ones. There seems also 
to be hope that a major medical conference 
on cystic fibrosis will be scheduled during 
the year. é 

So it surely sounds as if the ball is rolling 
at last. Cystic fibrosis—this I promise you— 
is no longer an unknown disease on Capitol 
Hill. The welfare of your CF children is a 
matter of first importance to your Govern- 
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ment, and a concentrated effort to over- 
come this tragic disease is going to be made. 

Where do we go from here? Can we rest 
easy now, and stop all our efforts on behalf 
of CF? Is the National Cystic Fibrosis Re- 
search Foundation superfluous now? 

No, indeed. Most er:phatically no. 

There is still a tremendous job to be 
done—and you of the NCFRF are the people 
who must do it. CF may be known on Capi- 
tel Hill, now, but it still is not known to 
the man in the street. Every one of you 
has had the experience of mentioning cystic 
fibrosis, only to be met with blank stares. 
Many of you have encountered a lack of 
understanding not only among your town- 
people but even, in some cases, among mem- 
bers of the medical profession itself. 

The only way to build public understand- 
ing of the magnitude of this problem is 
through a concentrated educational effort. 
Your foundation makes available to you a 
variety of educational material—pamphlets, 
brochures, your movie. Put these materials 
to work. Buttonhole everyone in Minneaplis 
and St. Paul, until you are sure that cystic 
fibrosis is a household word, just as polio 
became a household word some years ago. 
You saw the results there. Public indigna- 
tion about the tragedy of polio became so 
great that its research needs were given out- 
standing support—and now, with the Salk 
vaccine, polio has almost ceased to threaten 
our people. 

It isn’t enough that money has been ap- 
propriated this year for CF research. Public 
interest in CF must be so great that the 
Congress will continue to appropriate large 
sums each year until the final answer is 
found. Make sure the public knows about 
this need—and make sure that the Con- 
gress knows that the public wants and ex- 
pects continued action. 

That covers the educational function of 
your foundation. Now what of its fund- 
raising efforts? Is it useless for Mrs. Smith 
to raise $25 at a bake sale, or for Mrs. Jones 
to contribute $100 from a bridge benefit? 

Once again I say, emphatically “No.” 

Your fund-raising efforts continue to be 
highly important for two reasons. One is 
the simple fact that there cannot be too 
much money to devote to this disease until 
its causes and cure are found. The other 
is that privately supported research and re- 
search supported by Government do not 
conflict with each other; they supplement 
and complement each other. The Senate re- 
port on the need for research funds put it 
this way: 

“In recommending funds for medical re- 
search and training, the committee is acting 
to fill the gap left after account is taken of 
all sources of privave support. The com- 
mittee believes that citizens should support 
the efforts of private groups, and that gov- 
ernmental support of medical research is not 
in lieu of, but in support of, private effort.” 

That means you. You are the citizens the 
committee has charged with the responsi- 
bility for the support of private groups. So 
I say to you, strengthen your national foun- 
dation. Work together in every way that you 
can. Never let your attention be diverted 
from the central fact that CF children— 
your own children and children like them 
all across the country—need the best co- 
operative efforts of us all if they are to have 
their chance at the future. 

I am going to keep right on fighting for 
CF. You have probably heard that I hope 
to keep on occupying that seat of mine in 
the House of Representatives for a good 
long time. And as long as I am there, I 
shall keep in touch with what is going on 
in the field of CF. I shall do what I can 
to keep interest alive and unflagging. I 
shall do what I can to help—so that you 
and your children may have hope. 
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Supreme Court Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
last night in the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star there appeared a very 
thoughtful editorial dealing with the re- 
port rendered by the chief justices of 
the highest courts in each of nine States, 
comprising the Committee on State- 
Federal Relationships of the Conference 
of Chief Justices, meeting in Pasadena, 
Calif. I am in hearty accord with the 
comments contained in the editorial and 
am privileged to include it herewith in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SUPREME CouRT CRITICS 

Much is being said and written these days 
in deprecation of a decline in public respect 
for and support of the Supreme Court and 
its decisions. That there has been such a 
decline is hardly open to question. It is 
reflected in the current efforts in Congress 
to modify and even to overturn recent rul- 
ings by the Court. It manifests itself, often 
in ugly form, in bitter opposition in the 
South to the school decision. Severe criti- 
cism of the Court is freely expressed by 
many lawyers and lower Federal judges, al- 
though this is seldom heard publicly. 

In short, for a variety of reasons, some 
of which may be valid and some of which 
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the sentiments which they express 
closely identified with the sentiments 
have prompted the so-called attacks op the 
Court both in and out of Congress . 


may not be, the prestige of the Court has 
suffered. It no longer speaks with an au- 
thority which derives from full public con- 
fidence in the detached and distinterested 
nature of its pronouncements. 

Those who deplore this state of~ affairs 
say that a first duty of the good citizen is 
to respect and support the rulings of the 
Court. But this, we suggest, misses the 
main point, which is that the decisions of 
the Court, in and of themselves, must be 
such as to command public respect. And it 
is self-evident, we believe, that the Court 
itself has failed on this score. 

One of the strongest items of proof in sup- 
port of this belief is a remarkable resolu- 
tion just submitted to the annual Confer- 
ence of State Chief Justices. The resolu- 
tion was drafted by a committee of nine 
chief justices, including the highest judi- 
cial officers in such States as New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Massa- 
chusetts. These jurists say that any study 
of recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
will raise at least considerable doubt that 
“we have a government of laws, not of men.” 
They believe that the Supreme Court “too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
maker without proper judicial restraint.” 
And they say that “in the light of the im- 
mense power of the Supreme Court and its 
practical nonreviewability in most instances, 
no more important obligation rests upon it, 
in our view, than that of careful modera- 
tion in the exercise of its policymaking 
role.” 

These are not the words of some excited 
demagogue. They refiect the considered 
judgment of men who have attained the 
highest judicial stature in their respective 
States. For our part, we think the criticisms 
which they put forward are justified, and 
there is no room for substantial doubt that 
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Department of Defense Appropriations 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Defense direct appropri. 
tions in the regular budget were $1,405. 
846,000 more than the President asked 
for, and most of these increases were not 
for the purpose of providing better de- 
fense, but for the purpose of 
more money and playing politics with na- 
tional defense. 

The supplemental bill was over $383 
million above the budget estimate, The 
Agriculture Department bill was. $129 
million below the budget on direct ap- 
propriations, but $213 million above the 
budget on loan authorizations. 

The amount of money that is shown in 
the table below that is available for ex- 
penditure does not include permanent 
appropriations of $8,333,373,526, so that 
the grand total.of funds available will be 
at least $78,460,000,000. 


Taste I.—Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 


Estimates 


Department or establishment 
House 


I. Fiseal year 1959 acts: 
Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration_- 
Loan authorizations (REA 


enG PEA). .ccncane ele (381, 000, 000) 


considered by 


Reported to 
Senate 


Estimates 
Passed House | considered by 
Senate 


Reported to 
House 


(569, 500, 000) (569, 500, 000) (594, 000, 000) 


(381, 600, 000) 


Department of Commerce and 
related agencies: 
Department of Commerce... 
Panama Canal 
Independent agencies_.._..- 


so cctciien cn dnimansnndd 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of 


858, 099, 000 
41, 647, 000 
82, 975, 000 


890, 044, 000 
39, 867, 000 
82, 975, 000 


799, 664, 000 
38, 916, 000 
78, 560, 000 


917, 140, 000 


832, 416, 000 
38, 916, 000 
78, 560, 000 


1, 012, 886, 000 


1, 012, 886, 000 


Inerease (+) or 
decrease (—), 
appropriation 

compared with 

estimates 


Passed Senate | Public Law 


t 


F 320, 888, 539 | $3, 216, 988, 539 | $3, 216, 988, 539 | $3, 320, 888, 539 | $3, 207, 973,039 | $3, 207, 973,039 | $3, 191, 875, 539 | —$129, 013,000 


(594, 000, 000)} (+213, 000, 00) 


(594, 000, 000) 


| ee | es } 


851, 754, 000 6, 345, 00 
39, 350, 000 —2, 297,00 


80,110,000 | 2,605,000 
Sl 
971, 214,000 | —11, 507,000 

| ee 


890, 044, 000 
39, 867, 000 
82, 975, 000 


536, 050, 000 
796, 900, 000 . 
8, 617, 626,000 | 8, 716, 626, 000 
Department of the Navy_-..-| 10, 714, 247.000 | 11, 642, 210,000 | 11, 042, 210, 000 
Department of the Air Force_| 17, 456, 500,000 | 17, 317,775,000 | 17, 317, 775, 000 


Mat once Satin dik at Ba | 38, 196, 947, 000 | 38,310, 561,000 | 38, 409, 561, 000 
(215, 153, 500)| (203,276, 100)| (202, 276, 100) 
27. 660, 600 ’ 860 22, 860, 600 27, 


General Government matters...} 15, 814, 870 | ! 15, 558, 870 15, 814, 870 


536, 400, 000 
734, 000, 000 
, 755, 800, 000 


Defense __- 
Interservice activities. _. 


a 796, 900, 000 ; 
Department of the Army. -- g 


9, 074, 170, 
11, 424, 073, 
18, 161, 618, 000 


38, 786, 970, 000 | 40,032, 811, 000 





(215, 153, 500) (206, 211, 814 
660, 600 24, 360, 600 24, 360, 600 


14, 954, 870 14, 954, 870 


aS=_[_§ - E—E_>———— 


District of Columbia_.......- en 
Federal payment 


Independent Offices: 
I . 138 5, 927, 060, 500 
(5, 922, 343, 500) 


5, 993, 404,900 | 5, 993, 404,900 | 6,171, 270,500 | 6, 103, 456,900 | 6, 103, 456, 
(6, 549, 920, 900)| (6, 549, 920, 900)| (5, 927, 060, 500)| (6, 137, 248, 900)! (6, 108, 242, 900)} (6, 582, 304, 900) 
ee 


Department of the Interior and 
related agencies: 

Department of the Interior-- 
Forest Service 


7, 543, 900 
116, 129, 000 
10, 811, 700 


414, 484. 600 | 


Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Wel- 


408, 032, 600 
2, 552, 424, 581 


408, 032, 600 
2, 550, 724, 581 


382, 446, 800 
2, 565, 080, 581 


Department of Labor 
Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare 


2, 565, 080, 581 2, 797, 594, 581 
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TaBLe I.—Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d sess.—Continued 
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Department or establishment considered by Touse | Passed House | considered by Senate Passed Senate | PublicLaw | appropriation 
House Senate compared with 
estimates 
ne ee ee eens eee e en en ee ee een ee nee ee en RD 
iscal year 1959 acts—Continued 
+7 Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Wel- ; 
fare—C ontinued 
Related agencies. ........-.- $14, 980, 000 $14, 334, 800 14, 334, 800 $14, 980, 000 $18, 095, 000 $18, 095, 000 $18, 050, 000 -+$3, 070, 000 
Total... cdwiniahauenangntel 2, 973, 737, 181 | 2,961, 862,181 | 2,967, 955,581 | 2,975, 437,181 | 3, 204,382, 581 | 3, 205,382, 581 | 3, 142, 606,981 | +167, 169, 800. 
Legislative branch....2-----0--- 97,910,499 | 96,942,113 | 96,942,113 | 123,846,609 | 123,320,419 | 123,320,419 | 123,207,387 |  —549, 282 
Military construction.........--- 1, 730, 653, 000 | 1, 218, 815,000 | 1, 218, 815,000 | 1,780, 653, 000 | 1,714, 815,000 | 1, 720, 115,000 | 1,353, 850,000 | —376, 803, 000 
Mutual securlty.....--coene -----| - 8, 950, 092, 500 | 3,078,092, 500 | 3,078,092, 500 | 3, 950,092, 500 | 3, 518,092, 500 | 3, 518,092, 500 | 3, 208, 092, 500 | —652, 000, 000. 
Public works: ae = = | == == 
Civil funetions, Army-..---- 759, 525, 000 779, 714, 000 782, 424, 000 759, 525, 000 847, 071, 500 7, 521, 500 213, 887, 500 +54, 362, 500 
Department of the Interior: - 
Bureau of Reclamation 269, 101, 000 245, 789, 200 246, 739, 200 269, 101, 000 243, 730, 335 263, 730, 335 255, 577, 335 —13, 523, 665 
Power administrations... 31, 880, 000 31, $14, 000 31, 814, 000 31, 880, 000 31, 814, 000 31, $14, 000 31, 814, 000 — 66, 000 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 PE Se OO fo oc kicnees oss 
Total . ..<ctenccsesunenion 1, 077,356,000 | 1, 074,117,200 | ‘1, 077,827,200 | 1,077, 356,000 | 1, 159, 465, 835 1, 159, 915, 835 | 1, 118, 128,835 |- -++-40, 772, 835 
Departments of State and Jus- ie Mey ee yet - 
tice, the Judiciary, and re- 
related agencies: 
Department of State........ 199, 990, 151 192, 859, 353 192, 859, 353 199, 990, 151 205, 955, 853 205, 955, 853 197, 103, 353 — 2, 886, 798 
Department of Justice...... 230, 190, 000 229, 410, 000 229, 410, 000 230, 190, 000 230, 317, 000 230, 317, 000 230, 317, 000 +127, 000 
The Jadidlaty 202 2,<-s----< 41, 402, 860 40, 703, 260 40, 703, 260 41, 472, 860 40, 873, 260 40, 873, 260 40, 823, 260 —649, 600 
United States Information 
AGDOT onc so nbidaencunn * 110, 032, 000 101, 750, 000 101, 750, 000 110, 032, 000 104, 750, 000 104, 750, 000 103, 250, 000 —6, 782, 000 
Funds appropriated to the 
President. ccagec-encscecnn 7, 600, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 7, 600, 000 6, 821, 000 6, 821, 000 6, 410, 500 —1, 189, 500 
Total. .ci.scesathbieebbed 589, 215, O11 570, 722, 613 570, 722, 613 589, 285, 011 588, 717, 113 588, 717, 113 | 577, 904,113 | —11,380, 898 
Treasury-Post Office: | : be 7 oie. 
Treasury Department-.-...- 699, 367, 000 697, 127, 000 704, 627, 000 699, 367, 000 704, 627, 000 704, 627, 000 704, 627, 000 +5, 260, 000 
Post Office Department_-__.- 3, 421, 121, 000 3, 402, 000,000 | 3, 402,000,000 | 3, 421,121,000 | 3, 402,000,000 | 3,402,000, 000 3, 402, 000, 000 —19, 121, 000 
Tax Court of the United 
Stated. .c2cs amas siniietatl 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 | 1, 481, 000 1, 483, 000 | .....-...2------- 
Total. ~ s.uciceensueenion 4, 121, 969,000 | 4, 100,608,000 | 4, 108,108,000 | 4,121, 969,000 | 4, 108, 108, 000 4, 108, 108, 000 | 4, 108, 108, 000 —13, 861, 000 
————— S| > $—$—LL=>S="|— } —=— = SSS — es 
Supplemental, 1959.......2-...-. 3, 226,315,440 | 3, 131,094,797 | 3,131,844,797 | 4,081, 154,221 | 3, 594, 944, 978 3, 866, 382,978 | 3, 697,305,478 | —383, 848, 743 
Subtotal, fiscal year 1959. ..... 66, 652, 825, 740 | 65, 121, 913, 913 | 65, 271, 719, 313 | 68, 369, 603, 691 | 68, 807, 228, 785 | 69, 483, 574, 785 | 67, 773, 583, 153 | -—596, 020, 538. 








II, Deficiency and Supplemental Acts, 
fiseal year 1958 and prior: 
Department of Defense supple- 


| 






























mental, 1006.2 o ooo onan 1, 260, 000,000 ; 1, 260, 000, 000 1, 260, 000, 000 1, 260, 000,000 | 1, 260, 000, 000 1, 260, 000, 000 eee 
Department of Labor supple- 
mental, 1068. 0005 cit cited 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 eS Ei wan wnccins a 
Second supplemental, 1958......2 2, 871, 465, 844 | 2, 837, 882, 907 2, 857, 882,907 | 2, 874,144,080 | 2, 865,963,718 | 2, 869, 406, 463 2, 861, 008, 793 ~—13, 135, 287 
Urgent deficiency, 1958.......... 32, 411, 802 28, 761, 802 28, 761, 802 34, 811, 802 34, 684, 302 34, 684, 302 29, 784, 302 —5, 027, 500 
Department of Labor addi- 
tional supplemental, 1958_..... 665, 700, 000 665, 700, 000 665, 700, 000 690, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 —5, 000, 000 
Subtotal, fiscal year 1958 | 
and prior years...........- 4, 872, 977,646 | 4,835,744,709 | 4,855, 744,709 | 4,903,055,882 | 4,889,748,020 | 4,893, 190, 765 4, 879, 893, 095 — 23, 162, 787 
_————S ———————————————— SSS § EES SS FOE ae = a = — — = ie a a 
I, Grand total, session.....___. 71, 525, 803, 386 | 69, 957, 658, 622 | 70, 127, 464, 022 | 73, 272, 659, 573 | 73, 786,976,805 | 74,376, 765,550 | 72,623, 476,248 | —619, 183, 325 
Permanent appropriations (esti- 
mate, Subject CO LEVER) ais od diesen ich enns sand dncewnasanscvaees |.--------------- i Oe ce hence Bape dno caah oe ROE, RIO Fak aie ado ne 
Grand totals: 
Regular annual, supple- 
mental, deficiency, and 
permanent appropria- 
NO ke ace Coe ee ed oie db itiednsiaeuncacdeun|cecennencccente« 80, 986, 849, 774 |........-..--.-. 
Loan authorizations | 
(REA and FHA)....... 


(569, 500,000); (569, 500,000); (381,000,000); (594,000,000); — (594, 000, 000) (594, 000, 000) | (+213, 000, 000) 
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The following table shows the items that are available to draw out of the Treasury on what they call Joan account,” but 
what is really an appropriation although it is not labelé@d as such: 


TABLE II.—Authorily to obligate the Government carried in legislative bills (public debt transactions and contract author ities) 











Budget Pi 
Bill Subject réquest House Senate Final compared ion 
budget request 
Public Law 85-364 (S. 3418)_..._.. Bmpergenoy hosing. .-.-.......<-.s---- ate ae aatheaaeicit ite | $1, 850, 000, 000- | $1, 850, 000, 000 | $1, 850, 000, 000 +$1, 850, 000, 009 
Public Law 85-424 (8. 3149)____-. | Export-Import Bank lending authority ..} $2,000, 000, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 | 2,000,000,000 } 2,000, 000, 000 be 
Public Law 85-699 (S. 3651). ..-.-.| Small-business investments - . .--.--...-...-- naga sfuboccteanicn coher 250, 000, 000 (28, 000, 000) | (+28, 000; 000) 
S. 3497 | Communities G000ti08 . - 5 oo nnn teense tbarsnen-~ a. 900, 000, 000 
S. 3683. epeehent AONE oy 55. ck ninccenanchorcbiteaesasene hi a cree ial E  atlbcdlumbunica | 
S. 4036... Minerals stabilization.=..2-...---......--_- oe oie 
S. 3502 Baan ONO a eee ee PS ote 
DMS eee cae Housing Act, 19681-21500, 000, 000 | — 1, 500,000,609 
ae * : 3 ..-| Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Witt ee i 7 ne 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 +20, 000; 000 
Public Law 85-381 (H. R. 9821)...| Highway Act of 1958. .__...--....t-....--.-.-.--.- | domminaniaiee | 209, 000, 000 269, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 +285 000 
ON a esa tg AMES ST Writeoff of losses under Defense’ Production Act, 300, 000, OOO |. ...------------ # 300, 000, 000 |....----20--2---}----- ee acne ; 
borrowing authority (thus making fundsavailable| = jg fF ©. ** 2 fe. =) eh Se) | Ste 
for future expenditure) .? 
Oe: PE: co cnactakasatensonn | Direct veterans’ loans. .......ccnconscenscessece= <n Loceranmbaniaehtl 300,600 GEO 1 ncascccnccntanslsadir thitieoinass +150, 000,000 
WF iodcaciceds ices EDEE EPORM ES OE SOE 3, 800, 000, 000 4, 666, 000, 000 | 9, 226, 000, 000 | 4, 570,000,000 | +1, 220, 00,09 
' 
1 In addition, guranteed loans, budget, $100 million; Senate, $250 million, ‘As reported. (Nore,—This item is duplicated in title 9 of 8. 4035, Housing Ad * 


? Approximate, as caplained in committee report, 
3 On floor, 


The net result of this table is the tak- 
ing of funds out of the Treasury to the 
tune of $1,192 million without any 
budget estimate, and beyond what the 
President recommended. This low figure 
is only obtained by subtracting $1.5 bil- 
lion from what was suggested by the 
President for public housing. The rea- 
son is that the House of Representatives 
failed to pass the Housing Act. 

The way things have been done the 
last few years is very largely to operate 
withdrawals out of the Treasury in two 
ways, so as to utterly confuse everyone 
who tries to find out just what has hap- 
pened. 

I felt it necessary to submit this addi- 
tional table this year because no one can 
tell where we are at without it. Actually, 
without the deduction of the amount 
that was recommended by the budget 
for the Housing Act of $1.5 billion, the 
total draft on the Treasury would be 
$2,692 million. The total draft on the 
Treasury as a result of the items con- 
tained in table I and the items contained 
in table II are: 

Regular appropriations__.. $72, 623, 476, 248 
Authority to borrow money 


direct from the Treasury. 1, 192, 000, 000 





"Result of Poll on Labor-Management 
Problems ) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago I circulated to residents 
of my district a questionnaire dealing 
with labor-management problems. The 
results, which were widely publicized, 
were placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD at. page 10112. Subsequent to the 
distribution of my questionnaire, I re- 
ceived a letter from the president of 
Local 559, UAW-CIO, of Flint, Mich., 


[85th Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 23, 1958] 








of 1958.) 


asking that I set forth my answers to 
14 questions so that members of local 
559 might know my position with respect 
to them. 

I have always been vitally interested 
in the problems of the working people 
of my district. As a former factory 
worker in the Fisher Body plant in 
Lansing, I feel I appreciate and under- 
stand those problems. I welcomed the 
opportunity to express my opinion on 
the 14 questions, and would like to make 
my response a matter of public record 
at this time: 

1. Would you favor the establishment of 
a@ congressional committee to study the ef- 
fect of automation and technological im- 
provements upon our economy in order that 
recommendations could be made regarding 
distribution of jobs among all job seekers, 
thereby eliminating the need for unem- 
ployment benefits? . 

Answer. I favor a thorough study of the 
effects of automation whether by the De- 
partment of Labor or a congressional com- 
mittee. As you know, the matter has al- 
ready been a concern of a congressional 
committee. (See hearings and report en- 
closed.) On May 22, the Secrtary of Labor 
appeared before the Banking and Currency 
Committee at which time, I, myself, ques- 
tioned him on this very subject. I definitely 
believe all aspects of the problem should be 
the subject of continuous, but not delaying, 
research. 

2. Do you favor repeal of the 10-percent 
automobile excise tax and a 10-percent -re- 
duction in corporation profits? 

Answer. I advocated repeal of the auto- 
motive excise tax when I was a candidate for 
Congress and introduced legislation to ac- 
complish this, H. R. 3022, in January 1957. 
I regret that Congress has just rejected my 
proposal. I have already urged reconsidera- 
tion of price and profits in view of the re- 
cession, On February 17, 1958, I wrote to 
major auto manufacturers urging that 
their prices be reduced if possible. I have 
also written to the President suggesting that 
he use his influence to urge price reductions 
nationally to stimulate the economy. 

3. Would you favor the establishment of 
a 5-man committee, 2 from management, 2 
from labor, and 1 impartial chairman, to 
determine how pension and welfare funds 
should be invested? 

Answer. To me, the investment of such 
funds is not a Federal problem. Public re- 
ports relating to these funds should be suf- 


















ficient guaranty of proper investment. How- 
ever, I have no objection to the manne 
suggested in your question. 

4. Should corporations be made to file re- 
ports regarding their pricing policies? 

Answer. No. I firmly believe that our 
competitive system, that has worked s0 ef- 
fectively to give us the highest living stand- 
ard of all the world, can be the most effec- 
tive means of determining price policies. 

5. Would you favor legislation which 
would make collusion between a uninn off- 
cial and a corporation official a Federal of- 
fense with equal punishment to both? 

Answer. Yes. 

6. Do you favor election of corporation 
officials by secret ballot by stockholders 
based upon one vote for each stockholder 
regardless of number of shares held? 

Answer. No. It would not only be unfair 
but tends to be socialistic. Those with 
greater investment should have greater con- 
trol. : 

7. Should misuse of corporation funds be 
made a Federal offense? 

Answer. Certain misuses of corporation 
funds are now Federal offenses. Other mis- 
uses certainly are State offenses. 

State laws are not adequate, Federal legisla- 
tion should be considered. 

8. In view of present economic conditions, 
do you favor: (a) placing a maximum of 
$50,000 per year on corporation officials’ sal- 
aries? (b) elimination of bonuses paid to 

* corporations officials out of profits? (c) elim- 
ination of price increases at this time? 

Answer. (a) No. The principle would be 
socialistic. 
price controls at the present time. It & 
public knowledge that at least one former 
union official has a retirement income of 
$50,000 per year. To me, such decisions are 
the prerogative of both the unions and cf 
porations under our-free enterprise system. 

(b) No. Under proper circumstances 1 
believe corporate officials can legitimately 
receive bonuses as well as employees. 

(c) Yes, unless increasing costs 

“price increases absolutely necessary. 
published letters to the auto manufacturers” 
and the President express my attitude 
this regard. z 

9. To ayoid possible labor strife at this 
time do you believe management 
should be urged to restrict profits to 10 
per cent of their investment? 

Answer. Every conceivable effort shoul 
be made to avoid labor strife both on of 
part of management and labor. In ry 
current economic conditions, all pros 
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mands. While I hesitate to specify 
open amount, I am in accord with the 
principle of reducing profits, and likewise 
prices, as much as possible. y 
10. Do you object to the enormous con~ 
tributions to political parties and candidates 
made by corporation executives? “ 
Answer. If you will specify the “enormous 
contributions” to which you refer, I shall be 
eased to comment as to each. Asa general 


. pl , 
polsey I favor the financial support of one’s 


political beliefs within reasonable limita- 
tions. I favor personally small contributions 
from individuals. I do not favor “enormous 
contributions” from any source. 

11. Do you believe the policies adopted by 
management leaders represent the thinking 
of the majority of the stockholders? 

Answer. Yes. If such policies don’t reflect 
the stockholders’ thinking, there is soon new 
management. 

12. If you were working in a factory, would 
you voluntarily join the union?—(a) and 
when you worked at the Fisher Body did 
you belong to the Union? 

Answer. If I were working in a factory 
today, union membership in most cases would 
be compulsory. I am aware of the impor- 
tance of unions and favor their general pur- 
poses. I would not hesitate to join a union 
voluntarily if its policies were in accord with 
my own belief, and such membership would 
be a benefit to me and my fellow workers. 

(a) When I worked at Fisher Body, I was 
a teen-ager and was never asked to join 
the union. I left my job to go to college. 
On my first full-time job after graduation 
in the accounting offices of the Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C., I joined 
District of Columbia Gasworkers Union. 

13. Do you favor a Federal right-to-work 
law? 

Answer. No. I do not believe there is 
need for such Federal legislation at.the 
present time. 

14, If you were employed, could you sup- 
port your family in the American tradition 
on the present unemployment benefits? 

Answer, Absolutely not. 





REA Needs More Supervision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had a communication from Mr. 
Clyde Ellis, the public power lobbyist, 
Soliciting my support for the Price REA 
bill H. R. 11762. Ellis says this bill 
Simply declares that the REA adminis- 
trators’ power to make individual loans 
oo not be interfered with by any- 


From our experience in California it 
seems high time that there be a lot more 
corm in the loans of the REA 

rator. REA n os 

Vision, not less. ma ee ner 
mee the hearings before House In- 
or Committee on my bill H. R. 6997 
Which would authorize partnership de- 
velopment of the Trinity River two very 
shocking situations were revealed. Both 
“ Situations involve the Sacra- 
ento Municipal Utilities District, com- 

oe wn as SMUD. ; 

© SMUD service grea is 653 square 
mee and comprises the major portion 
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of Sacramento County and a small sector 
of Placer County. Its principal city is 
Sacramento, the California State capi- 
tal. Its location in the heart of Califor- 
nia is at the crossroads of transconti- 
nental and Pacific Coast railroad lines, 
airlines, and highways. 

During 1955, over 700 new commercial 
and industrial customers were added, 
and new residences started (homes, du- 
plexes, and apartments) totaled over 
8,000. 

The Sacramento area is the marketing 
center for the great Sacramento Valley 
agricultural basin and food processing 
is one of its principal industries. Camp- 
bell Soup Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
California Packing Corp., and Bercut 
Richards Packing Co. are among the 
larger food-processing plants in and 
around Sacramento. 

Industrially, the area boasts a wide 
variety of large operations such as 
Southern Pacific Railroad’s second larg- 
est shops; Pacific Fruit Express Co.; 
Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co.; 
American Can Co.; Continental Can Co.; 
Aerojet-General Corp.; the air materiel 
command for the West at McClellan Air 
Force Base; a training base, Mather Air 
Force Base; the Sacramento Signal 
Depot; and a number of lumber con- 
cerns. 

In short, SMUD’s service area of 653 
square miles lies in the heart of a typical 
commercial and industrial area and its 
customers and operations are typical of 
any utility serving any built-up metro- 
politan area—except, of course, it pays 
no taxes. 

But here the similarity ends. For this 
same SMUD has been singled out for 
special and preferred treatment by the 
Federal Government. It has avery large 
loan from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and a 40-year contract for 
Government power. 

Let us take the REA loan first. Out of 
the 14 million people who live in Cali- 
fornia, only 400,000 live in the SMUD 
area. Of the 158,693 square miles of 
land area in California SMUD serve 653 
square miles—one twenty-fifth of 1 per- 
cent of the State’s area. Yet the same 
SMUD has received over $23 million of 
the total of some $27 million of REA 
loan funds in California. We have al- 
ready pointed out that the SMUD service 
area includes business and industrial and 
built-up rural areas in the heart of Caii- 
fornia. Certainly there are no distant 
or hard to reach farms in this entire 
area, 

The data which I have acquired from 
the Department of Agriculture here in 
Washington points out that even as far 
back as 1935 53.9 percent of the farms in 
California were electrified and that by 
1957 this percentage has risen to 96.9 
percent. 

As a matter of fact, the 53.9 percent in 
1935 was way ahead of the national aver- 
age of that time and they were supplied 
not by REA but by private utilities. The 
96.9 percent in 1957 were for all practical 
purposes all supplied by private utilities. 
REA has had no room to go in California 
simply because the area has always been 
ahead of the national average in rural 
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electrification.- Only a handful of farms 
in all of California are supplied by REA. 

Nevertheless, we find the situation of 
the $23 million loan to SMUD at 2 per- 
cent interest. This is an out-and-out 
subsidy to SMUD because it costs the 
Federal Government closer to 314 percent 
to borrow money from its citizens. 

For the most part the city of Sacra- 
mento and surrounding area is about 
as rural as St. Louis and if SMUD is 
eligible for an REA loan, then I think 
every utility in the country which serves 
outside the corporate limits of cities is 
entitled to REA financing. 

Doesn’t is seem to you that the REA 
Administrator’s power to make loans, at 
least loans of this type, should be sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny instead of less 
scrutiny as suggested by Mr. Ellis? 

Now we come to the second special 
treatment accorded to SMUD, and this 
is, if possible, even more shocking than 
the first. This district now has a con- 
tract with the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the purchase of over two-thirds 
of the firm power of the Central Valley 
project. When Congress authorized this 
project—and almost $800 million has 
been appropriated for it—it specified 
that the revenues from power were to be 
used to financially aid and assist the 
water features of the project The way 
it is turning out, the power. features of 
the Central Valley project are financially 
aiding and assisting the Sacramento 
Municipal Utilities District. 

According to testmony before the 
House committee, SMUD now pays a 
little less than 4.5 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for its power from the Government, it 
pays no taxes, and it has a $23 million 
2 percent REA loan. Did I hear some- 
body talk about “give away” or “hands 
in the Federal cash register?” 

As you know, the House Interior Com- 
mittee did not take formal action this 
year on my bill to authorize partnership 
development of the Trinity power facili- 
ties. Action was prevented by forces 
within the committee which opposed 
this legislation and who were in a posi- 
tion to prevent committee action on 
this proposal. 

Just what would be the effects of my 
bill? In the first place, it would save 
about $60 million of taxpayers’ money 
because the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. would build the power facili- 
ties. At a time when we are facing a 
$12 billion deficit and people from all 
over the United States are screaming for 
more Federal funds for more Federal 
projects, isn’t it about time that we re- 
lieve the Federal Government of this 
burden whenever there are citizens who 
are willing to do a part of this job and 
under a proper State regulation. 

In my congressional district we have 
the Russian River project, the Middle 
Creek and the Eel River projects where 
Federal funds are required. Don’t you 
think it might be well to let the power 
company build the power facilities at 
Trinity—save the $60 million and let 
some of it go to build the worthy projects 
throughout the country? 

Earlier in this statement, I referred to 
the’ fact that Congfess directed when it 
authorized the Central Valley project 
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that power revenues were to assist the 
water features. Under a joint develop- 
ment the Trinity power facilities would 
do just this to the tune of some $175 mil- 
lion over the payout period, whereas 
under all Federal development, the 
Trinity power facilities would become a 
drag and a drain on the water features 
of the Central Valley project. 

Add to these advantages the payment 
of over $140 million in Federal, State, 
and local taxes and you can readily 
understand my anxiety and interest in 
promoting joint development. 

And who were these forces opposing 
Trinity partnership? Primarily it was 
those whose main interest is to get even 
greater Federal handouts for SMUD 
from the Federal Government—however 
they might try to disguise their purpose. 

Power from Federal Trinity plants 
would cost somewhere between 7.3 and 
8.9 mills per kilowatt-hour according to 
testimony before the House committee 
and most of it or a good part of it, would 
go to SMUD at less than 5 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. Sothat is another subsidy or 
Federal advantage accorded to SMUD, 
which could amount to around $3 million 
per year. 

So a Trinity partnership controversy 
is not the one of public versus private 
power but it is a question of further 
Federal subsidies to SMUD or benefits 
through joint development to all of the 
people of California and taxpayers of 
the Nation. 

Of course SMUD hired a high powered 
engineer to present their case before the 
committee in opposition to Trinity part- 
nership. Committee members tell me 
that his testimony had little if any effect 
on the committee members because even 
he had to admit that even using his 
figures and even allowing some increase 
in SMUD rates Federal Trinity power 
would still be sold at less than its cost 
of production. 

The opponents of partnership are try- 
ing to hoodwink Congress into thinking 
that partnership represents some sort of 
a giveaway or some sort of handout to 
the private utilities. Actually, it is no 
such thing and cannot be under the 
strict regulations to which all California 
utilities are subjected. 


The Honorable Hubert B. Scudder 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with regret that I note the retirement of 
Husert B. ScuppER as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. During the 
10 years that Mr. ScuppEer- has been a 
Member of this body he has rendered 
distinguished service to the district 
which he has had the honor to represent 
and to the people of the Nation at large. 


Mr. ScuppeEr came to the Congress with 
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a splendid record of achievement in local 
and State affairs that well equipped him 
for distinguished service in this House. 
He has at all times been zealous in pro- 
moting the interest of the people of his 
district and keenly aware to the great 
responsibility that has rested upon Mem- 
bers of Congress during the period for 
which he has served. 

I extend to him my best wishes that 
in his time of retirement he will have 
health, happiness, and success in large 
measure. 


Perversion of the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, as we come 
to the close of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, we find that many things 
have been done for the working class of 
people of this country. However, I am 
more than disturbed at the continuing 
misadministration of our labor laws by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

I believe it is past time for a congres- 
sional investigation and in this connec- 
tion I submit a resolution adopted by 
various local union organizations in my 
congressional district of southern Illi- 
nois: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the National Labor Relations Act, 
even as amended by Taft-Hartley, stipulates 
that it shall be the policy of the United 
States Government to encourage the practice 
and procedure of collective bargaining; and 

Whereas the Taft-Hartley amendments 
were inspired and enacted upon false con- 
cepts of justice to wage earners and in an 
atmosphere of punitive restriction toward or- 
ganized labor; and 

Whereas the recently past and present ad- 
ministration and interpretations of the act 
as amended have been growing progressively 
more perverse and increasingly detrimental 
to the wage earners’ organizations of the 
entire country; and 

Whereas United States Senator WayYNE 
MokrsE of Oregon, United States Senator Pau. 
H. Dovctas, of Illinois, and other thinking 
legislators, have on many occasions called 
attention publicly and officially to the evil 
perversion of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 
present National Labor Relations Board, to 
the detriment of the wage earners and their 
organizations all over America: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the organization and/or 
person or persons whose name or names ap- 
pear below do hereby go on record to call 
for a congressional investigation and public 
exposure of the present National Labor Re- 
lations Board’s administration of the act in 
such @ manner as to completely circumvent 
the declared policy of encouraging the prac- 
tice and procedure of collective bargaining 
and so as to bring about decimation, decay, 
and destruction.of the wage earners’ organi- 
zations, and the free trade union movement 


in the United States of America; and, be it 


finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be transmitted to the above-named 
United States Senators and Congressmen 
and other interested parties in Washington, 
D. C,, and elsewhere. 
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Approved and adopted by Teamsters Local 
No. 347, West Frankfort, Il. 


LESTER . 
Approved and adopted by Painters Local 
No. 1082, ~ 


CLYDE MANN. 

Louis GaARavaGLis, 

HERMAN GaraTioza, 
aan and adopted by Carpenters Union 


Earn Warp. 
Witttam T. Fercuson, 
H. B. Mrxen. 
Approved and adopted by Herrin Trades 
Council. 
Horace Dacnayn, 
CLARENCE T. MItuzr. 
ANGELO L. CALCATERRA, 
Approved and adopted by International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local No. 318, 
J. E. GrisHam, 
LESTER W. Best, - 
STANLEY MEDzeEy, 


Forp Prippy. 
W. G. BaRNn#art. 
GEO. VANDERGRAP, 
Roy R. MITcHEt, 
Approved and adopted by Carpenters Local 
Union 841. 
EVERETT LINDSEY, 
DANIEL CRAIN, 
: GEORGE BANTEL. 
Approved and adopted by Randolph 
County Central Trades and Labor Council. 
OLGA Koopman. 
Approved and adopted by Jackson County 
Building and Construction Trades Council. 
KENNETH E. COCHRAN, 
THEODORE BOUCHER, 
Cras. A. MILEvUR. 
Approved and adopted by International As- 
sociation Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Works, Local 392. 
ERNEST BLAISE, 
Liat L, Frew. 
JOHN KIENZLE. 
Approved and adopted by International 
Association of Machinists, District 111. 
DONOVAN H. RANDALL. 
CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
JEANETTE BRAYFIELD. 
Approved and adopted by International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union Local 499. 
Mrs. CECILE WALKER. 
Mrs. ZELMA YOUNG. 
Mrs. MABEL ANDERSON. 
Approved and adopted by Operating En- 
gineers Local 318. 
W. G. BARNHART. 
GEORGE VANDERGRAPH. 
Ray R. MITCHELL, 


Hon. John A. Burns of Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON, LEO W. O’BRIEN 
Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Subcom- 


mittee on Territorial and Insular -— 


of the House Interior Committee 12 the 
had excellent opportunity to observe 
work and ents of the Dele 


gate from Hawaii during the 5th Cone 


His list of solid gains for 
demonstrated by the number and 
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ce of his bills passed by Congress, 
most of them already signed into law, 
js most remarkable for a man who is 
denied a vote in Congress. In fact, it 
would be remarkable for a voting. Mem- 
per of the House supported by two Sena- 


tors. 


Bill 


——————— 


H. R. 4189 
Jan. 31, 1957 
H. R, 4675 
Feb, 11, 1957 


H, R. 5809 


H. R, 7564 
May 15, 1957 
H. R. 8476 
July 1, 1957 
H. R. 8478 
July 1, 1957 
H. R. 8481 
July 1, 1957 
H. R. 8482 
July 1, 1957 
H, R, 8673 
aly 12, 1957 
H.R. 9051 
Aug. 2, 1957 
H. R, 9232 
Aug, 13, 1957 


H. R, 9445 
Aug. 26, 1957 
H. R, 9461 
Aug. 27, 1957 
H. R. 9500 


Aug. 28, 1957 
H. R. 9501 


a+, 28, 1957 
H, R, 9502 
am > 1957 
H., R, 9543 
Aug. 29, 1957 
H, R, 10173 
Jan, 21,1958 


H, R, 10347 
Jan, 29,1958 


H.R. 10423 
Feb. 3, 1958 
H.R, 11584 
Mar, 24, 1958 
H, R. 11954 
Apr, 16, 1958 


H, R, 13015 


H. R. 8755 


H. R, 12858 
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bills he has shepherded through Congress 


JoHN Burns has won countless votes 
in both Houses. He has served his peo- 
ple well. — 

The Delegate, in my considered judg- 
ment has advanced the cause of state- 
hood for Hawaii by at least a decade, 
making it imminent, Add this to the 


and 
the 


JOH 
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you have overwhelming proof of 
great caliber of his service. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a sum- 
mary of the approved legislation. for 
Hawaii bearing the name and stamp of 


nw Borns. 


The summary follows: 


Legislative accomplishments of Hon. Joun A. Burns, 85th Cong. 
sg . 


Purpose 





For the adoption of 10,000 eligible orphans under 12 years of age, and to grant permanent residence to orphans 
admitted to the United States. 

To provide that certain employees under the jurisdiction of the commissioner of public lands and those under 
the jurisdiction of the board of harbor commissioners of the Territory oi Hawaii shall be subject to the civil 
service laws of the Territory of Hawaii. 

To provide for a U. 8. 8. Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H-......-....-.-.--..---.------------------ 


To amend the Hawaiian Organic Act to permit the Territorial legislature to provide for the election of mem- 
bers of a certain board of trustees. 

To provide for the periodic transfer to the Hawaiian home-development fund of certain excess funds in the 
Hawaiian home administration account. 

To provide that the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii shall meet annually, and for other purposes__-.-- 


To amend the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, to extend the period of tax exemption of original 
lessees from 5 to 7 years. 

To amend see. 207 of the Hawaiian Homes Comniission Act, 1920, to permit the establishment of a post office 
on Hawaiian homelands. ° 

To amend title [V of the Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the provisions of such title shall apply in 
Hawaii. 

To authorize the Commissioner of Public Lands of the Territory of Hawaii to exchange certain public lands 
for private lands of equal value required for public highway purposes. 

To ammond gbek OF Ge Ta See I BR isch ake dicta eekde nce sess dtntenceticcdgtiinesncesateeneescucs 


To amend Public Law 874, 81st Cong., relating to Federal assistance for the operation of schools in federally 
affected areas, as such laws affects the Territory of Hawaii. 

To amend sec. 73 (1) of the Hawaiian Organic Act to authorize the commissioner of public lands to amend 
existing land patents in hardship cases by removing the restrictions contained therein which have run for 
10 or more years. 

To amend the Hawaiian Organic Act, and to approve amendments of the Hawaiian land laws, with respect 
to leases and other d itions of land. . ° 

To amend the joint resolution of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, as amended by the act of Aug. 
23, 1954, to permit the granting of patents in fee simple to certain occupiers of public lands. 

To permit certain sales and exchanges of public lands of the Territory of Hawaii to persons whose lands or 
property were destro by a tidal wave ef Mar. 9, 1957. 

To approve H. J. Res. 28 enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii in the regular session of 1957, 
relating to the conditions and terms of right of purchase leases. 

To authorize certain exchanges of public lands of the Territory of Hawaii........................------.--.-- 


To provide for the conveyance of certain real property used by the University of Hawail to the board of 
regents of such university, for the use and benefit of such university. 

To ee for the transfer of title to certain land at Sand Island, T. H., to the Territory of Hawaii, and for 
other purposes. 

To amend see. 73 (q) of the Hawaiian Organic Act; to approve and ratify H. J. Res. 32, Session Laws of Ha- 
waii, 1957, authorizing the issuance of $14,000,000 in aviation revenue bonds: to authorize certain land ex- 
changes at Honolulu, Oahu, T. H., for the development of the Honolulu airport complex; and for other 
purposes. 

To grant the status of public lands to certain reef lands and vesting authority in the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii in respect of reef lands having the status of public lands. 

To authorize a program for the conservation, restoration, and management of the rare Hawaiian Nene goose_- 


Relating to general obligation bonds of the Territory of Hawaii, to amend Public Law 720 of the 84th Cong. 
(70 Stat. 552, ch. 606); to amend Public Laws 640 and 643 of the 83d Cong. (8 Stat. 782, ch. , and 68 Stat. 
785, ch. 892); and to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act to delete the annual limitation on indebtedness that 


may be incurred by the Territory of Hawaii. 
To authorize certain construction at military installations, and for other purposes.................-..-...-.- 


Social security, retirement systems, divide..............-. i Ae ula eieiinUe ce caadign Supicioam pinnae an aanieinnatien 
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Disposition 





Incorporated in 8. 2792, signed by President 
Sept. 11, 1957.. Public Law 85-316, 
Aug. 14, 1958, Public Law 85-650. 


Mar. 15, 1958. Public Law 85-344. 
\Aug. 14, 1958. Passed Senate. (Pending ap- 
proval by President.) 
Aug. 21, 1958. Approved by President, Public 
Law 85-708. 
Aug. 20, 1958, 
Law 85-690. 
Aug. 21, 1958. 
Law 85-710. 
Aug. 11, 1958. Passed Senate (pending approval 
by President). 
Aug. 18, 1958. Passed Senate. (Pending ap- 
proval by President.)* 
Aug. 21, 1958. Approved by President. Public 
Law 85-713. 
Aug. 21, 1958. Approved by President. Public 
Law 85-714. 
Incorporated in H. R. 11378, signed by President 
Aug. 12, 1958. Public Law 85-620. 
Aug. 20, 1958. Approved by President. Public 
Law 85-604, 


Approved by President. Public 
Approved by President. Public 


Aug. 14, 1958. Passed Senate. (Pending ap- 
proval by President). 

Aug. 21, 1958. Approved by President. Public 
Law 85-720. 

Aug. 14, 1958. Passed Senate (pendizig approval 
by President). 

Aug. 21, 1958.. Approved by Presicent. Public 
Law 85-711. 

Aug. 21, 1958. Approved by Presidvwnt. Public 
Law 85-718. 

Aug. 21, 1958. 
Law 85-719. 

Aug. 14, 1958. Passed Senate (pending approval 
by President). 

July 18, 1958. Approved by President. Public 
Law 85-534. 


Approved by President. Public 


Aug. 18, 1958. Approved by President. Public 
Law 85-677. 

Aug. 21, 1958. 8S. 4249, Senate comp. bill, passed 
in lieu (pending approval by President). 

Aug. 20, 1958. Approved by President. Public 
Law 85-691. 


Burns amendment to exclude family housing 
units on Fort DeRussy, Honolulu. Aug. 20, 
1958. Approved by President. Public Law 
85-685. 

| Burns amendment to add Hawaii to law extend- 
ing social security coverage to policeman and 
firemen covered by local retirement systems, 
if they so desire. Aug. 30, 1957. Approved by 
President. Public Law 85-226. 

Honolulu Harbor, $1,000,000; Hanapepe River, 
$407,000; Kawaihae Harbor, $1,352,000; 6 sur- 
veys, totaling $83,000; Nawiliwili Harbor, 
$400,000. 





Conference Report on the Mallory Bill 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
focudments recommended by the con- 
ye do not alter the central objective 

bill passed by the House. That 


tional tect a (>, Testore the constitu- 


objective 
for d 


fessions. The conference amendments ate 
make it clear by express language that 
voluntariness is now to be the test in 
these cases. the 

I want to say frankly that in my opin- 
ion no amendments at all were necessary 
to the House bill. I think we passed a 
good bill—one that preservéd fair pro- by 
cedures without allowing a game to be 
made of law enforcement. It was a bal- 
anced measure designed to correct the 
public peril created by the Mallory deci- 
sion but which at the same time con- 
tained new and explicit protections for 
arrested persons. the 

The conferees had the difficult task of 
reconciling the House measure with the 
quite different bill adopted by the Sen- 





SPEECH 
OF NEW YORK 


this 


of voluntariness as the basis 
the admissibility of con- 


“reasonable.” 
we mean by this word incorporated in 


through the insertion of one word 
The description of what 


last clause of the bill represents 


more a Clarification than a concession. 
Approval of this legislation will can- 
cel the mathematical equation devised 


the Supreme Court between the 


promptness of arraignment and the ad- 
missibility of evidence. 
in no uncertain terms our objection to 


It will express 


kind of mechanical jurisprudence. 


The Mallory decision distorted the in- 
tention of Congress in approving, and 


intention of the original Supreme 


Court Advisory Committee in recom- 
mending, adoption of rule 5. 
never intended that rule 5 operate as a 


It was 
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rule of evidence. 
misinterpretation. 

The bill will eliminate the monumen- 
tal confusion the Mallory decision has 
caused. It will answer the pleas of nu- 
merous civil, legal, fraternal, and law- 
enforcement groups all over the country 
for congressional action. And it will re- 
move the unreasonable obstructions to 
justice which now exist. 

The need for this corrective legisla- 
tion is critical. I am gratified that the 
conferees were able to reach agreement 
and hope there will be prompt approval 
in both bodies. 


The bill corrects this 





A Tribute to Hon. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
and Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in these closing moments of a 
Congress most of us are filled with 
nostalgia and a feeling of friendship 
one for the other which blurs the often 
sharp edge of politics and partisanship. 

It is fitting, as the curtain is poised 
for the termination of the 85th Congress, 
that we pay tribute to those who no 
longer will serve here and to wish them 
well. 

I should like to utilize this time to pay 
my respects, to those who are retiring, 
to two men we—and the Nation—earn- 
estly pray will be here for years to come. 
I refer to the distinguished Speaker of 
this House, Sam Raysurn, and to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and former 
Speaker, JOE MARTIN. 

Most of us are objective enough to 
know that the average Member of the 
House of Representatives is assigned to 
a place below the salt in the public mind. 
Seldom for him, unless he be a power- 
ful leader, is there a place in the soci- 
ety columns, on the front page, or on 
the television screen. He wears neither 
a toga nor a halo. 

Ignored as he may be as an individual, 
this average Representative has some- 
thing which no one else has. He is a 
Member of the greatest legislative body 
in the world. 

Collectively, then, we have something 
unique and precious to our country and 
the world. 

Men who rise to the leadeship of this 
great body perforce carry on enormous 
responsibility. 

We hear frequent references in this 
Chamber to the people of the United 
States as taxpayers. They are, but they 
are far more than that. They are par- 
ents, too. They are husbands and wives, 
sons and daughters, employees and em- 
ployers, rich and poor, proud and hum- 


ble, hewers of wood and planters of the - 


soil. But, above all, they are people. 
Collectively, they stand for something al- 
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most indefinable—cail it American for 
lack of:a better word. 

In this house, with our strength and 
weaknesses, with our wisdom and lack 
thereof, with our occasional flashes of 
temper and humor, we have a perfect 
legislative mirror of the people of this 
country, a mirror which is adjusted every 
2 years. 

Because of these things, it is symbolic 
to me that the two top leaders of this 
House, our Speaker and our former 
Speaker, came here from small com- 
munities, one in Texas and one in Massa- 
chusetts. They bespeak the opportunity 
which might come to any American. 
They symbolize all the men and women 
we affectionately call folks. 

Several years ago, a great university 
in my State, Syracuse University, did a 
very significant thing. That university 
conferred honorary degrees—simulta- 
neously—upon Sam RAYBURN and JOE 
MARTIN. 

That action, to my mind, was most fit- 
ting because, through most of the trou- 
bled years of this century, these two men 
have had a greater impact upon our 
times and our future than even the great 
Presidents with whom they worked. 

During the years of peace and war, 
depression and inflation, these two men, 
often working as a bipartisan team, 
have kept our Nation on an even keel, 
curbing extremism and making sure 
that the Government of the United 
States remained a Government refiect- 
ing the desires and needs of the millions 
of folks who find their most direct rep- 
resentation here. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be content if my 
obituary consists of this single sentence: 
“He served with and under two great 
Americans, Sam RAYBURN and JOE 
MaRTIN.” 





Congress on Better Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to tell my colleagues in the House 
about. another congress that will be in 
session in early October here in Wash- 
ington. Its name is the Congress on 
Better Living, and it is a 3-day confer- 
ence of women homemakers from all 
over the country—brought to our Capi- 
tal by McCall’s magazine to express the 
wants and needs of America’s 50 million 
families. 

The congress will approach the broad 
subject of better living from the stand- 
point of the American home as the 
hub of family activities. It-will seek to 
determine the true function of the home 
and what American families really want 
and need most in their homes of today 
and tomorrow as a result of new living 
patterns. 

For 3 days this fall, 100 articulate and 
knowledgeable young women from every 







State in the Union. will discuss the 
they live, the houses they live in 
would like to live in, and the 

live with and would like to have, 

In a period of frequent buyer-resist. 
ance, this year’s Congress on Better Liy. 
ing will again become a valuable chah. 
nel of communication between the Ng. 
tion’s women and their families, ang 
the people who build, equip and furnish 
homes—truly a significant contribution 
to America’s economy, 





Baseball Hall of Fame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it js 
particularly apropriate that 
sional action recognizing baseball’s hall 
of fame should follow so closely the ob- 
servance of Interfaith Night at Griffith 
Stadium, here in the Nation’s Capital, 
This night, which has become an annual 
occasion in Washington, provides an op- 
portunity to reflect on baseball's roles as 
the great equalizer, the great destroyer 
of prejudices, the great stimulant for 
brotherhood in action. 





Highlights of Interfaith Night included — 


a victory for the Senators, Vice President 
Nrxon throwing out the first ball, and the 
presentation of interfaith awards to 
Rocky Marciano, George Jessel, Daniel 
W. Bell, and Attorney General Rogers. 
These citations were fitting tributes to 
the fine work each of these men has done 
to further the cause ‘of common under- 
standing between the races, religions, 
and creeds of this Nation. 

Clearly, the manner in which. base- 
ball has smashed the barriers of bigotry 
and prejudice make it fully deserving of 
salutes such as Interfaith Night. It is 
equally true that these attributes, plus 
the fine influence of the game on ou 
youth, the enjoyment it has afforded 
millions of fans both here and 
and the manner in which it epitomizes 
the highest ideals of spor and 
fair play, make the sport’s hall of fame 
fully deserving of congressional 
tion and applause. They emphasize the 
need for encouraging, in every way P0s- 
sible, the export overseas of our na’ 
pastime. 

We, in New York State, are exceedingly 
proud that baseball first came into being 
in New York State and that the 
Valhalla is located in Cooperstown, N. ¥. 
No lover of baseball who has ever 
visited this wonderful shrine can come 
away with anything but a feeling of awe 
and a sense of the great records and 
traditions which the giants of a 
have built. A visit to the hall = 


of 
is a treat no sports lover should be 
nied. For many, it is one of life’s most 
unforgettable moments. I urge every 
Member of Congress who has not made ne 
pilgrimage to Cooperstown to do 89% 


fe 


his earliest opportunity. 


August 95 
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Because the hall of fame enshrines 
the mementos of baseball’s immortals 
and preserves the priceless memories of 
our national pastime, it is fitting that 
Congress pay the tribute embodied in 
House Concurrent Resolution 213. I 
commend the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Kearney! for initiating this fine 
measure, and urge that it receive the 
overwhelming support of this body. 





State Jurists Critical of High Court 
Rulings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very pleased to read in the Evening 
Star of August 21, 1958, an Associated 
Press story to the effect that the annual 
conference of chief justices meeting in 
Pasadena, Calif., had offered a resolu- 
tion highly critical of the present trend 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in usurping the constitutional 
powers of the States. 

Those of us who believe in the preser- 
vation of basic American liberties and 
the separation of State and Federal 
powers in this Nation can find a measure 
of hope for the future in the action taken 
by the distinguished jurists meeting in 
Pasadena. 

I believe every Member of Congress 
should have an opportunity to learn of 
the courageous position taken by the 
conference of chief justices. ay 

The article follows: 

StaTe JuRISTS CRITICAL OF HIGH COURT 

RULINGS 

PasaDENA, CALIF., August 21.—Recent Su- 
Preme Court decisions raise doubt that 
America has a government of laws and not 
of men, chief justices of nine States allege. 

They accuse the Nation’s highest. tribunal 


of assuming the role of policymaker with- 
out judicial restraint. 

The justices, representing both Northern 
and Southern States, presented the 36-page 
report yesterday to the annual Conference of 
Chief Justices. Delegates are present from 
the 48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

A resolution offered with the report urged 
the Supreme Court to exercise judicial self- 
restraint in differentiating between consti- 
tutional rights and Powers on the one hand 
and local self-government on the other. 

TEXT OF RESOLUTION 

The text of the resolution follows: 

This conference respectively urges that 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
exercising the great powers confided to it for 

nation of questions as to the alloca- 
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that a system of federalism may continue to 
function with and through the preservation 
of local self-government.” 

A vote on the resolution is due Saturday. 

WHAT REPORT SAYS 

‘The report said in part: 

“We believe that strong State and local 
governments are essential to the effective 
functioning of the American system of Fed- 
eral Government. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that under 
a Constitution which provides for a system 
of checks and balances and of distribution 
of powers between National and State Gov- 
ernments, one branch of the Government— 
the Supreme Court—should attain the im- 
mense and, in many respects, dominant pow- 
er which it now wields. 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws, not of men. 
We believe that any study of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court will raise at least con- 
siderable doubt as to the validity of that 
boast. 

OVERTURNED OWN DECISION 


“We find that in constitutional cases 
unanimous decisions are comparative rari- 
ties, and the multiple opinions are com- 
mon occurrences. We find next that di- 
visions on a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. 

“It seems strange that under a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court’s rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudica- 
tions of the meaning and application of the 
Constitution, the court itself has so fre- 
quently overturned its own decisions thereon, 
after the lapse of periods varying from 1 to 
95 years. 

“At times the Supreme Court manifests, 
or seems to manifest, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. 

“That impatience may extend to an un- 
willingness to wait for Congress to make clear 


_its intention, to exercise the power conferred 


upon it under the Constitution. 

The report said also: 

“We believe that the Supreme Court 
too often has tended to adopt the role of 
policymaker without proper judicial re- 
straint. 

“In the light of the immense power of 
the Supreme Court and its practical nonre- 
viewability in most instances, no more im- 
portant obligations rests upon it, in our view, 
than that of careful moderation in the exer- 
cise of its policymaking role.” 


SIGNERS OF REPORT 


The report was submitted by the com- 
mitte on Federal-State relationships. It 
was signed by Chief Justices Frederick W. 
Brune, Maryland; Albert Conway, New 
York; John R. Dethmers, Michigan; Wil- 
liam H. Duckworth, Georgia; John E. Hick- 
man, Texas; John E. Martin, Wisconsin; 
William C. Perry, Oregon; Taylor H. Stukes, 
South Carolina; Raymond-S. Wilkins, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Associate Justice Martin A. 
Nelson, Minnesota. 

The report’s conclusions were based on 
cases involving the 14th amendment, which 
safeguards civil rights. 

Chief Justice Dethmers, conference chair- 
man, said in commenting on the report: 

“It is the function of the legislative 
branch to determine policy, and the role of 
the courts is purely judicial. Too much 
policymaking by the Federal courts may 
eventually prove destructive of our way of 
life.” - 

He said the State chief justices have no 
power over Federal courts but: 

“Collectively, our suggestions may amount 
to something.” 

OLD’S VIEW RECALLED 


Open criticism of the Supreme Court by 
had been a rarity for many years. 
However, Judge William Old of Virginia's 
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Chesterfield County circuit court, in con- 
gressional hearing testimony last February 
26, stated a view going beyond that of the 
proposal before the State chief justices. 

Supporting the Jenner-Butler measure 
which the Senate rejected, 49 to 41, yester- 
day, Judge Old told the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee the High Court has 
encroached on the powers of Congress and 
the States. The Jenner-Butler bill was in- 
tended to curb the Supreme Court’s review 
powers. 

Judge Old told the subcommittee: 

“It is now clearly apparent, from a long 
list of revolutionary decisions by the Su- 
preme Court that the Court is determined to 
destroy our dual system of government under 
the Constitution, and create, by usurpation 
and encroachment, a judicial oligarchy of un- 
paralleled proportions.” 





T. O. Kraabel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 


with a great deal of gratification that 
I heard the gentlewoman from Massa- 


- chusetts, Mrs. Rocers, extol the virtues 


of T. O. Kraabel, who is retiring as di- 
rector of the national rehabilitation 
commission of the American Legion. 

I wish to join in the splendid tribute 
to T. O. Kraabel furnished by Mrs. 
Rocers, who is one of the friends of the 
veterans in the Congress. I have a very 
personal reason for this, because T. O. 
Kraabel is a cousin of mine and for sev- 
eral years worked in my father’s bank 
at Lawton, N. Dak., and lived in our 
home. 

T. O. Kraabel comes from a distin- 
guished North Dakota family. His fa- 
ther was an outstanding businessman 
and at one time served as Lieutenant 
Governor of North Dakota, and his 
brothers and sisters all enjoyed distin- 
guished careers. 

We are all aware of the excellent 
service which the American Legion has 
furnished in the growth and develop- 
ment of this country since World War I, 
with particular emphasis on the provi- 
sion of programs for men in our armed 
services and those who are veterans. 
One of the outstanding aspects of Le- 
gion activity has been the services of its 
national rehabilitation commission. 
This agency of the Legion has been 
under T. O. Kraabel’s direction since 
early in 1941 and has made outstanding 
progress under his direction in furnish- 
ing assistance to veterans with problems 
stemming from their service to our 
country... Commencing with my en- 
trance to Congress in 1953, this was im- 
pressed upon me as a member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the House 
through the medium of the frequent 
appearances of Mr. Kraabel before our 
committee urging those kinds of vet- 
erans programs which were wholly ben- 
eficial and wholly justifiable. I am cer- 
tain that the veterans of this country 
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are grateful for the services of Mr. 
Kraabel and join with all of his friends 
and relatives in wishing him well in 
whatever career he chooses to adopt fol- 
lowing his retirement from his current 
job. 


“Right To Work” Laws—Misnamed and 
Misunderstood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
posing views between organized labor 
unions and _ industrial management 
groups seem once again to have met in 
an inpasse concerning their individual 
rights which are currently under discus- 
sion, and a matter of legislative action, 
in the issues represented in the title of 
“right to work”’ laws. 

The conflicts between these two op- 
posing sides have been long and some- 
times bloody. Grave wrongs have been 
committed in the past, on both sides, and 
it is my earnest prayer that these will 
remain in the past. 

The unalterable fact that must be rec- 
ognized by both sides is they are each 
directly dependent on the other for their 
own well being and that improvement 
in the position of one will indirectly im- 
prove the position of the other. 

In 1938 the Congress enacted the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—Wagner Act— 
which gave a bill of rights to labor in 
which was defined, under law, its rights 
and privileges through the protection 
of Federal courts. 

This law brought reason and right to 
an area of our economy which had been 
in discord within itself for many years. 
The results of the Wagner Act allowed 
the United States, during World War I, 
the one ultimate weapon which nc other 
nation in the world had—its gigantic 
ability to produce the overwhelming 
amount of equipment and. supplies 
necessary to win it. All this under a 
joint agreement between management 
and labor for no strikes during the big 
fight. The greatest surprise to many 
people was that it worked. 

At the close of World War II there 
followed amu adjustment period in which 
the union groups felt that they had 
done their duty during the war and 
were then entitled to adjustments that 
had been put off during the war years. 
These efforts on the part of labor were 
met with opposition from the manage- 
ment side on the grounds that the time 
was not right and the demands too ex- 
tensive. Labor’s only weapon, the 
strike, was put into play to the extent 
that the country was almost paralyzed 
in its transportation and other key in- 
dustries. It-was plain to see that the 
wartime romance was over and a part- 
ing of the ways was pending. 

By 1947 the situation had gone from 
bad to worse, with demands being made 
that the Congress take some corrective 
measures, What was done was the 
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Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947—Taft-Hartley law. This was a 
bill that was fought down the line by 
organized labor; but it was passed into 
law even over President Truman’s veto 
and is now the law of the land. The 
union side has consistently maintained 
that the law is heavily weighted.on the 
side of management, with repeated ef- 
forts to repeal it or to drastically 
amend it. : 

The Taft-Hartley Act figures in the 
question of the right-to-work laws in 
that it provides any State law which 
either outlawed or more severely re- 
stricted a union’s security program 
program would supersede Federal law. 
This was an open invitation to indus- 
trial management groups to seek more 
restrictive laws in each of the 48 States. 

Following the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act there was organized in each 
State spontaneous right-to-work com- 
mittees under various sponsoring titles, 
none of which were directly associated 
with the industrial management groups, 
though it is commonly believed they are 
supported by them. 

The first successes of these commit- 
tees came in the industrially under- 
developed States of the south and 
southwest United States. This section 
of the country was the easiest to influ- 
ence in this direction because of its agri- 
cultural nature and the fact that it is 
not strongly organized by union groups. 

A large degree of the credit for get- 
ting these laws on the statute books of 
these States must go to promises of in- 
dustrial development in the future 
which would result from the passage of 
these laws, and the catch phrase used 
when -presented to the voters, or State 
legislatures. 

Everybody is in favor of a law that 
would guarantee a job. But very few 
people stopped to look beyond the title 
until the law was put into practice and 
they saw how it worked. By that time 
it was too late to stop it in many States; 
but four States have had the courage 
to admit they were wrong and have re- 
pealed it entirely. 

At this point I think it would be a 
good idea to examine this “right” and 
see just how it does work and whom it 
will affect. 

WHAT ARE RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS? 


Right-to-work laws are misnamed 
and misunderstood statutes which for- 
bid enforcement of contract agreements 
between employers and labor. unions 
which provide that employees must be- 
come members of the representing union 
as a qualification of employment with 
the company. ~ 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, a union, 
once certified by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board as representing a majority 
of employees of an industrial unit, must 
represent all employees of that unit, re- 
gardless of membership or nonmember- 
ship in that union. Any resulting ben- 
efits from collective bargaining between 
the union and management will be ex- 
tended to the nonmember employees 
equally as with the union-member em- 
Ployees. . 

Under union-security contracts this 
unequal condition between member and 
nonmember employees is eliminated by 
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requiring the payment of a sum of 
equal to that of monthly dues for mem. 
bership in the representing union: 
however, if an employee does - not 
wish to join the union his 

will not appear in its membership 
records and he cannot be com. 
pelled to attend its meetings or be 
bound by any of the union’s discipline 
policies. The failure of the employee to 
pay this monthly fee for the representa. 
tive services received from the 
whether he be a member or nonmember 
will result in release from his position 
for failing to meet one of the qualificg- 
tions of his employment. 

HOW po SUCH LAWS WORK? 


Under these State statutes these con- 
tracts requiring the employee to support 
their union is unenforcable in any State 
court. As a direct result the union is 
deprived of its internal security; and the 
employer has the opportunity to hire 
persons who can be influenced not to 
join the union. In time, enough non- 
union members could be hired to permit 
the challenge of certification of the 
presently-recognized union. If the em- 
ployees were not organized under a 
second union, a defeat of the prime 
union would result in there being no 
union at all. This has long been recog- 
nized as one of the easiest ways in which 
to break the bargaining power of a union, 

WHOM DO THESE LAWS AFFECT? 


You. These laws will, in time, affect 
every citizen in any State having such 
laws. They have the direct result of 
weakening and eventually destroying the 
bargaining power of the laborer’s union. 
Consequently, a workingman’s security of 
employment, and social position as well 
as income will be affected. This condi- 
tion will directly affect his buying power, 
and reliability as a citizen of the com- 
munity. Such conditions will in turn af- 
fect every merchant, service agency, and 
social group, who count this man as 4 
customer or .contributor, as well as the 
well-being of the entire Nation. 

WHICH STATES HAVE THESE LAWS? 


The States having right-to-work laws 
in effect to date are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Indiana. 

States which have repealed laws: Del- 
aware, 1949; Louisiana, 1956; 

1948; New Hampshire, 1949. 

States which have rejected 
tional amendments on right-to-work- 
laws are: California, 1944; New Mexico, 
1948. 

States which have defeated initiative 
petitions on right-to-work laws are 
Maine, 1948; Massachusetts, 
Washington, 1956. 

State legislatures which have rejected 
or defeated proposals on right- 
laws are: California, 1953; 3 
1953, 1955, 1957; Connecticut, 1955, 1957; 
Delaware, 1957; Idaho, 1955, 1957; B¢ 
tucky, 1954; Kansas, 1955; a 
1955, 1957; Massachusetts, 1955; Much” 
gan, 1955; Minnesota, 1955; Missouri, 
Son: j Oklanoms, Wisco 
gon, 1953; West , 1955; =. 
sin, 1955; Wyoming, 1953, 1957. 
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WHY DID THESE STATES ENACT RIGHT-TO-WORK 
LAWS? , 

Of the 18 States which now have these 
laws on their statute books only one— 
Indiana—is an important industrial cen- 
ter. Without exception these States, in 


varying degrees, are lacking in industrial _ 


development in that they are not suited 
either geographically, economically or 
populationwise to the support of an in- 
dustrial center. 

These facts have been ignored with 
promises that the greatly expanding in- 
dustries of the North would surely come 
their way if these States were to insure 
that, through enactment of these laws, 
there would not be a “strong union” 
group to deal with; and as a result, the 
main drawing point, there would be a 
ready reservoir of cheap labor. 

None of the States which have enacted 
these laws have had any great influx of 
industrial development as “suggested” 
and some of them have had the law in 
operation for 10 years or more. 

The industrial management groups 
are naturally interested in cheap labor, 
if not from selfishness, then from the 
point of competition; but they want it 
where their present plants are located 
but it can be had only if the bargaining 
power of the unions can be weakened or 
eventually destroyed. 

WHO ARE THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS IN 
FAVOR OF THESE LAWS? 

An answer to this question is most 
complex. The real backers of this 
movement seem to remain anonymous 
and unknown; however, two_ principal 
big busines organizations that have ad- 
mitted their position in “endorsing the 
national right to work law” which, they 
say, applies also to State laws, are the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Chamber of Commerce. 
Both of these organizations are known 
to be spokesmen for industrial owner- 
Management groups and have declared 

emselves greatly opposed to many 
forms of labor organizing. 

WHO ARE THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS 

AGAINST THESE LAWS? 

_The answer to this question is also 
difficult to present, principally because 
of the vastness of the legion who have 
spoken out against them. I have esti- 
mated it would take my staff a week to 
compile the names of all public figures 
who have taken an active part against 
these laws. It is obvious enough that 
Wherever the people had a chance to 
vote on the issue, it has lost—in some 
States it has been defeated 2 and 3 times 
in the last 6 years. The following or- 
8anizations have gone on record as be- 
ing strongly: opposed to these laws: Na- 
tional Council of Churches in America, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Conference of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church, National Council-of Churches of 

ee in America, Catholic Conference 
sca, oad of Seog aa es 

» Board oO ‘ol va 

homic Relations of tae Methodist 
ico in America, In addition, the 
in Senator’ Robert A. Taft stated that 
no instance should union security 
cneten. be . totally outlawed. Gov. 
Averell Hee of California, Gov. 
Harriman, of New York, and Gov. 
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George Leader, of Pennsylvania, to men- 
tion only a few more of top State execu- 
tives who recognize inherent dangers in 
such laws. 
MY POSITION ON THE QUESTION OF RIGHT-TO- 
WORK LAWS 

I feel they are greatly misrepresented 
and too frequently misunderstood by the 
average citizen, and, whether inten- 
tional or not, exist as a direct threat to 


“the stability and security of the organ- 


ized labor movement. 

My answer to the advocates of the so- 
called right-to-work movement is that 
no one has a right to expect to reap the 
harvest from another’s labor and cer- 
tainly none of us have the right to de- 
mand a job that we are not qualified for 
or that we refuse to qualify for on the 
grounds that to do so would violate an 
assumed right. The only right granted 
under these laws is that of attempt- 
ing to wreck what honest and hard- 
working people have built. 


LT 


Let’s Take a New Look at Foreign Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years that it has been my privilege to 
serve in the House, I have been a stanch 
and consistent supporter of mutual aid. 
This year, like so many of my colleagues, 
I felt that the time had arrived for a 
new look at this program, which unfor- 
tunately was being rendered ineffectual 
in many instances through waste, in- 
efficiency, and unsound foreign policy. 

Those of us, who in the past have 
supported and voted for foreign aid, 
have become concerned over the man- 
ner in which funds are being ladled out 
to neutral nations that regularly side 
with Moscow while, at the same time, 
tried and true friends of the United 
States are being neglected. 

A dramatic example of this absurd 
discrimination in the administration of 
‘mutual aid is the case of Turkey, a 
strong anti-Communist nation that can 
be counted on our side if ever the big 
shooting starts. It is interesting that 
while Communist Yugoslavia, for in- 
stance, has been treated generously in 
the mutual aid program, Turkey, our 
friend, has;been treated quite shabbily 
considering her dependability and pro- 
West position, militarily and politically. 

The Washington Star on Saturday, 
July 19, carried a significant story which 
vividly illustrates my point. The story 
was captioned “Turkey, NATO Anchor, 
Lacks Modern Arms.” The story reveals 
that Turkey does not possess motorized 
cavalry but must rely on horses; that 
Turkish infantrymen do not have .mod- 
ern rifles: but must rely on “heavy- 
ancient—circa 1898—German Mauser 
rifles.” The Turkish Air Force fighter 
planes, the Star story relates, are “com- 
paratively slow and obsolescent Ameri- 
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can jets.” It is further stated that 
“aviation gasoline and motor fuel are in 
short supply.” In fact, shortages are 
such, according to the Star article by 
L. Edgar Prina, staff writer, that ‘‘the 
Turks are hurting even in the matter of 
enough proper clothing for their troops.” 

Mr. Speaker, this in my opinion, is a 
very serious matter. The deficiencies in 
adequate aid to Turkey should be reme- 
died at the earliest possible moment. 

Of course, I can already hear the re- 
buttal from the globalists that more 
money is needed to remedy such situa- 
tions, and that the administration’s 
full requests for funds for this program 
should be voted. As a matter of fact, 
what has long been needed was not more 
money so much as a better handling, a 
more sensible and equitable distribution 
of the funds already available. The 
time has come to put the mutual aid 
house in order. 

I am not insensible to the critical sit- 
uation which has developed in the Mid- 
dle East, a factor that was not present 
when the mutual aid bill was before 
this body a few weeks ago. I am equally 
aware that new strains on the peace, 
generated by Soviet-inspired Nasser ex- 
pansionism, will probably occasion 
greater outlays of funds than hereto- 
fore were required, but it is obvious now, 
as it was even before our Marines were 
dispatched to Lebanon, that waste helps 
no one. In fact, the new situation 
created by the upset in Iraq, and possi- 
ble future moves by the Khrushchev- 
Nasser axis, make it imperative that we 
reevaluate the allotments of our mu- 
tual aid program and put the most aid 
where it will do the most good. 

The Washington Star’s story on 
Turkey is as follows: 

TURKEY, NATO ANcHoR, LACKS MODERN ARMS 
(By L. Edgar Prina) 

Disclosure that the Turkish Army is mov- 
ing a cavalry division from its Russian fron- 
tier to a base near Syria is drawing new at- 
tention to the lack of modern equipment in 
the armed forces of this NATO anchor 
and America’s most reliable Middle East ally. 

A Pentagonspokesman, in revealing the 
military movement yesterday, said that it 
has been going on for a month and pre- 
dated the present Iraq-Lebanon-Jordan 
crisis. > 

When a reporter asked the officer whether 
he was certain it would take more than a 
month to shift the division, the briefer re- 
plied: 

“Yeah, horses go slow.”’ 

To find the Turks still using horses for 
reconnaissance and weapons-hauling in 
these days of helicopters and motorized ve- 
hicles is not altogether surprising, given the 
mountainous terrain of much of their coun- 
try. 

ANCIENT VINTAGE ARMS 

But Western military men who would like 
to see more modern arms and material go 
to the Turks cite these disheartening facts: 

1. Turkish infantrymen are armed with 
heavy, ancient-vintage (circa 1898) German 
Mauser rifles. (Their Syrian neighbors boast 
the new family of Soviet light weapons—rifie, 
machine gun and tommy gun, all of which 
use the same light cartridge.) 

2. Turkish Air Force fighter planes, com- 
paratively slow and obsolescent American 
jets, are no match in speed or altitude for 
Russian aircraft. 

3. Aviation gasoline and motor fuel is in 
short supply—because of the cost factor— 
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and the Turks limit their aircraft sorties to 
30 minutes flying time. (It has been re- 
ported, too, that the army has only enough 
fuel for 4 days of major fighting.) 

LACK PROPER CLOTHING 

The Turks are hurting even in the matter 
of enough proper clothing for their troops. 
Last year, the units assigned near the moun- 
tainous Soviet border suffered 500 frostbite 
amputations brought on by a lack of ade- 
quate footwear, according to reports from 
Turkey. a 

Secretary of State Dulles yesterday men- 
tioned Turkey as one of the needy nations 
the United States must support when he 
testified for a restoration of foreign-aid cuts 
on Capitol Hill. 

Asking that the House cut to $700 million 
for defense support be raised to the original 
$810 million, told the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that “inflation and unacceptable 
risk of disaster” would face Turkey and 
several other American allies if the funds 
were not increased. 

The Pentagon officer put the situation a 
different way, saying: 

“The Turks have a tough, reliable army 
of 22 divisions—more than 300,000 men. We 
can almost say they are our divisions, be- 
cause we can count on them. It is clearly 
in America’s self-interest to see that they 
are equipped with the best weapons we 
can afford to give them.” 


Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion which the Congress has taken to 
aid the retarded children of the Nation 
by providing them with more specially 
trained teachers is a most significant 
step forward in our national social 
program. 

The plight of these afflicted children 
and the very heavy burdens upon their 
parents and families have for long 
prompted my deepest interest, sympathy, 
and desire to promote Government as- 
sistance toward the solution of these dif- 
ficult problems. * 

With his usual profound sympathy for 
the afflicted, the very able gentleman 
from Rhode Island, Mr. Focarty, has 
worked commendably and effectively in 
advancing and enacting this vital legis- 
lation. The committee is also entitled 
to our appreciation for their sustained, 
helpful efforts. 

I have been in strong support of pro- 
posals to assist retarded children whose 
care, treatment, and special problems 
deserve the most solicitous attention of 
the Congress. 

The bill moves in the right direction 
to be sure, but, in opinion, there is much 
more to be done to alleviate the condi- 
tions and problems of these children-and 
their families. 

A comprehensive, long-range program, 
well rounded and well financed, is re- 
quired to grapple with this great social 
need. Congress must give further care- 
ful study to the means of providing ad- 
ditional governmental action that might 
be taken to tackle this problem in its 
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entirety. Such a program must be broad 
and deep. It must deal with preventive 
as well as ameliorative possibilities in 
the realm of medical science and social 
action. We can no better serve human- 
ity and the dictates of compassion than 
by moving to hold out the hand of as- 
sistance and encouragement and con- 
crete help to these unfortunate afflicted 


. children and their families, 


I will not only support this meritorious 
legislation, but propose to continue my 
deep interest in this question in the time 
to come in order to render every pos- 
sible measure of support to an advanced 
program that will deal more effectively 
with this very pressing, urgent problem. 


War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately, in some. of the recent political 
campaigns the Democratic Party has 
been referred to by certain individuals 
as being the warparty. The issue of 
peace was used as a major appeal in 
1952 when General Eisenhower, the Re- 
publican presidential candidate, prom- 
ised to go to Korea to try to end the 
Korean war. The same appeal was used 
in 1954 and again in 1956, with some- 
what less success, even in view of the 
fact that war clouds were hanging over 
the Middle East on election day in 1956. 
Republican campaign committees have 
spent large sums of money to advertise 
the casualties in so-called Democratic 
wars. 

I have no doubt that the same course 
will be followed by some of the cam- 
paign orators this fall, especially in view 
of the fact that things are not going 
well on the domestic front. With Mr. 
Eisenhower’s popularity at a low ebb, 
a large number of those individuals who 
have been recently sampled give the re- 
cession as the reason for their having 
shifted allegiance to the Democratic 
Party. Consequently, we can expect the 
administration high command to -at- 
tempt to divert attention from its fail- 
ures in the handling of the domestic 
economy and I am anticipating that it 
will use the same strategy as in the past 
of blaming the Democratic Party for the 
country’s wars. It, of course, will say 
nothing of wars under the McKinley and 
Lincoln administrations. The support- 
ers of the present administration will 
also conveniently overlook the votes of 
members of the Replblican Party when 
the Congress declared war on ‘Italy, Ja- 
pan, and Germany in 1941. I think that 
it would be well to refreSh the memories. 
of our friends on the other side of the 
aisle by recapitulating the votes whereby 
the Congress declared war on those 
countries. On December 8, 1941, the 
United States House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution declaring war on 
Japan by a vote of 388 to 1. The United 
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States Senate on the same day passed 
a resolution declaring war on ’apan by 
a vote of 82 to 0. On December ij, 
the House of Representatives passed g 
resolution declaring war on Italy by 
vote of 399 to 0, and the United States 
Senate took 4 similar position by a vote 
of 90 to 0., On December 11, 1941, the 
House of Hepresentatives adopted a res. 
olution declaring war on Germany 

a vote of 393 to 0, and the Senate did 
likewise by a vote of 88 to 0. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 6 recorded votes I 
have mentioned, there was 1 lone yote 
cast against a declaration of war, and 
that 1 vote was a Republicn vote. §o it 
can be seen that the declarations of war 
on the three countries named were yir- 
tually unanimous and this is as they 
should have been. However, I think 
that it comes with rather poor grace that 
the Democratic Party is frequently ac. 
cused of being a war party when, as a 
matter of fact, the Republican Members 
of the House and Senate supported the 
declarations wholeheartedly. We went 
to war and Republican Members of the 
Congress supported that step by their 
actions, their words, and their votes. 

Were they sincerely supporting Amer- 
ica’s entry into World War II or did they 
lack the courage to vote against her 
entry? I am confident that they sin- 
cerely supported our participation. 
Then let us be done with this type of 
campaign oratory which seeks to depict 
one party as a party of war and another 
party as a party of peace. 

The Democratic Party does not want 
war. There come times in the 
of any nation when it cannot avoid war. 
Peace is nota thing that can be promised 
by any individual in an appeal to the 
voters of this country, particularly when 
we must deal with men like Khrushchev, 
men who are guided only by their insa- 
tiable greed for power. ‘The peace of the 
world will continue to be endangered as 
long as we have nations led by men like 
Hitler and Stalin and Khrushchev and 
as long as a communistic ideology is 
backed up by nations as powerful as Rus- 
sia and Red China. ‘Those who promise 
peace in return for votes are selling their 
country short and are underestimating 
the intelligence of those to whom they 
make their appeal. ae 

Mr. Speaker, we are all in favor of - 
peace on both sides of the aisle and in 
both political parties. Peace 
never be an issue. The only question is 
as to how peace might best be assured. 
I am in favor of keeping America strong, 
so strong that no nation will ever dare 
attack us. : : 

“When a strong man armed keepeth 
his palace, his goods are in peace.” 


Housing ‘Act of 1958° |” ng 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


oF a 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE. 
‘OF -MASSACHT mee 
IN THE HOUSE OF REI ‘ATIVE 
Saturday, August 23,1958 — 


Mr. LANE. ‘Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recoth® 
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wish to include herein a. resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Boston, Mass., relative to the Housing 


Act of 1958. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas there is a critical need in many 
large urban areas throughout the United 
States for real property renewal and rede- 
velopment, including the city of Boston; 
these areas are unable to finance 
this vital work without the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas any reduction in the amount of 
Federal aid will seriously affect the progress 
that is now being made against blight and 
decay of real properties in our cities and 
particularly in the city of Boston: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Boston City Council, 
in meeting assembled, strongly urges that 
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Invitation to Minnesota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following invitation to 
the Honorable Sam Rayegurn to visit 
Minnesota this fall: 

INVITATION TO MINNESOTA 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It is no new thing to 
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My PerRsoNAL TRIBUTE TO OuR Dear “MR. 
Sam” 


MR. SAM 
(To tune of the Eyes of Texas) 


All throughout this hard-fought ses-sion, 
You have stood the test. 

All throughout this hard-fought ses-sion, 
You've given us your best. 

You have brought about good order. 
You broke the legislative jam. 

The hearts of all the House beat for you. 
So * * * thank you, Mr. Sam. 
(To tune of the Yellow Rose of Texas) 

(Verse) 

There’s a2 man who comes from Texas, 
Where they raise ’em saddle-high. 

We're proud—the ones who know him— 
Proud enough to tell him why. 

Of all the many Speakers 
Who held the Speaker’s chair, 

This Texan’s stay is longest. 
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think the House of Representatives of the Con- agaress the Speaker. It is, however, quite , . 
: ‘ ’ , And we're glad to have him there. 
ce that gress of the United States adopt United .,:ommon to suggest a new address for the (Chorus) 
tly ac- States Senate bill No. 4035, also Known a Speaker. I’m sincerely asking you to come : ; 
1, asa the Housing Act of 1958. and spend the fall—or as much of the time He's the noblest work of Texas, A 
embers remaining as you can—in my home State. A credit to his State. : eS N 
ed the With all my heart, I want your new address YU may call Sam Houston “here”; (x 
> went Hon. John M. Vorys to be Minnesota. But, this man’s just as great. ‘<! 
of the or My understanding is. that first-grade ee = 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS teachers in the Lone Star State have specific z 9 

y their " Still, our Mr. Sam, of Bonham, 

OF instruction in regard to the first written : 1 
tes. ht 2 te mot tobe “doe” He will top them all—to me. 

T J ZABLOCKI word to be taught. Ss “dog” or 
Amer- HON. CLEMEN : “cat” or “mama” or “papa.” It is to be 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
20 years of service JonN M. Vorys, of 
Ohio, has decided to retire from this 
body. No present member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has made so 
great a contribution to the course of our 
foreign policy as JoHN VoryYs. His serv- 
ice began in this House in 1939 on the 
eve of World War II. He participated in 
drafting all of the measures that came 
before Congress from that time to the 
present. I say “participated,” because his 
fertile mind, his persuasiveness, and his 
knowledge made every one of the bills 
that emerged from our committee a bet- 
ter bill. At our last meeting a few days 
ago, several of us suggested that he draw 
upon his experience and recollections to 
preserve for historians many of the de- 
tails in the legislative process of Amer- 
ican foreign policy that otherwise will 
never be known. I hope he directs his 
energies to this task. It will be a trea- 
sure house of history. 

My service on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has been made more valu- 
able by virtue of the presence of JOHN 
Vorys. He has a capacity for analysis 
that is the envy of many of us. I know 
of no man in public life who can derive 
more sense from statistics and figures 
than JOHN Vorys. Points that might 
otherwise escape our attention because 
they were veiled in arithmetical or 
mathematical terms were reduced to un- 
derstandable language by Mr. Vorys. . 

‘ He has expressed an interest in re- 
ou. to teaching. The university with 
: ote may be associated will be for- 
4 indeed. He will force the stu- 
ents to think through issues. From his 
ayes and concern for details better 
rained students will come. 
toy et wife and himself, Mrs. 
‘ extend wish 
for along and happy life 





“T-E-X-A-8S.” 

Minnesota first graders volunteer to write 
10-paged brochures on the beauties of mar- 
velous Minnesota. Of course, our Minnesota 
youngsters and all of us know, also, how to 
spell Texas, and appreciate your love for 
your great State. 

Since this is the case, it is not difficult to 
invite you, Mr. Speaker, to come to Minne- 
sota. - However, to make my itivitation some- 
what different from other invitations, I have 
chosen to use the rhythm of Longfellow’s 
Song of Hiawatha. That “beat” was not 
original with Longfellow. He borrowed it 
from the Finnish national epic—the Kale- 
vala—a work beloved by many of our fine 
Minnesotans of Finnish ancestry. 


Come and see us, Mr. Speaker. 
summer here beside us. 

Visit our primeval beauty in the Land of 
Lakes ten thousand. 

Share the simple joys we treasure in the 
Land of Sky Blue Waters. 

Join us in our bounteous fishing. Come, oh 
come, to Minn-e-so-ta, 


Spend -your 


Bass are luring near the shores. Trout hide 
in our lakes and rivers. 

Wall-eyes wait your lure to catch them nigh 
the bogs of wild cranberries. 

Northern pike and giant “mucky” challenge 
you to give them battle. 

Join us, join us, Mr. Speaker, in our para- 
dise of fishing. 


Breathe the scent of Norway pine trees, and 
the tang of fishpan frying. 

Hear the loon cry at the dawning. Hear the 
breezes sigh at sunset. 

Sense the beat of outboard chugging. Feel 
the cool dip of the paddle. 

Join us in a quiet haven or where rapids 
course white water. 


Minn-e-so-ta wants you, needs you. 
word and come to see us. 

The fulfillment is greater, than whatever I 
can promise. 

Let us share. the peace primeval. 
drop the cares that vex us. 

We would sure be glad to have you—Mr. 
Speaker, Sam of Texas. 


Congresswoman Cova KNUTSON, 
Ninth District, Minnesota. 


Say the 


Let us 





Conference Report on Mallory Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the conferees, I am happy 
that a majority conferees’ report has 
been made to the House and I am hopeful 
of unanimous House’approval of the 
Mallory bill (H. R. 11477) as reported. 

In the Mallory case, the court permit- 
ted a confessed Negro rapist to go scot 
free by ruling that his caqnfession was 
not admissible in evidence, although vol- 
untarily made, because he was held for 
74% hours between his arrest and his 
arraignment. 

This siuation demanded congressicnal 
action in that it is essential that con- 
fessed criminals should not be permitted 
to avoid convicition of this sham basis 
alone. 

The Senate added the word, “reason- 
able” modifying “delay,” to the House 
version and, of course, this had the effect 
of codifying into law the judicial rule 
of evidence laid down in the Mallory 
decision which was highly objectionable. 

As a House conferee, and believing that 
this decision must be reversed, I refused 
to agrée to the Senate version because 
the will of the House had been clearly 
expressed by an overwhelming vote in 
opposition to the Mallory decision. 

The conferees agreed on a compromise 
which, in my opinion, reaffirms the 
House position which, in effect, provides 
that delay between arrest and arraign- 
ment should be one element in detemin- 
ing whether a confession is voluntary or 
involuntary. The House position is being 
sustained in the conferees’ report be- 
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cause the test will still be whether the 
confession is voluntary or not, and the 
period of delay will only be one element 
in determining this question. This has 
consistently been the position of the 
House; it has consistently been by posi- 
tion, and I believe is should be the posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the future. 

I hope the enactment of this bill will 
result in more sensible and constructive 
decisions on the part of the Federal 
courts in the future. 


Unity of the Polish People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a very eloquent statement on the unity 
of the Polish people recently published 
in the New York Times. 

The author is an old friend of mine, 
Mr. Stefan Pomierski, now residing at 
Glen Cove, N. Y., a prominent leader of 
the Polish cause in this country, and an 
able, loyal American citizen who has for 
years devoted himself to laudable charity 
and to civic and patriotic endeavor. 

Mr. Pomierski’s article emphasizes the 
undying determination of the Polish peo- 
ple to regain their freedom. Centuries 
of oppression have never been able to 
quench the indomitable spirit of this 
great and worthy people. Whether the 
oppressors are Nazis or Communists the 
courageous Poles still bravely fight for 
the restoration of their liberties, and for 
liberation from religious persecution, 
economical slavery, and political tyranny. 

America must not turn its back upon 
these valiant people Our duty is clear. 
We must do everything in our power to 
help them throw.off the shackles of Com- 
munist bondage and breathe again the 
air of freedom, which is so much a part 
of Poland’s historic tradition. 

This Nation and the free world must 
realize sooner or later that so long as 
Communist oppressors and tyrants are 
permitted to enslave millions of freedom- 
loving people throughout the _ world, 
there will be no chance for a real, lasting 
peace. Already great damage has been 
done to the cause of freedom. 

Murder, pillage, rapine, and bloodshed 
have been visited upén much of the 
earth in the mad quest of Marxist com- 
munism to achieve world domination. 
The hearts of many people, who trusted 
in America and its ideals, have been 
broken, just as were the promises we 
made to guarantee self-determination to 
all nations. Disillusionment has re- 
placed faith in all too many places. The 
hour is late, indeed, but unless we act 
now to retain the faith and trust, which 
the small nations have-had in the high 
purposes of America, I feel that the way. 
will be open for the Communists ‘to still 
further expand by force and infiltration 
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their scope of influence and control over 
additional millions of helpless people. 

Western civilization is at the cross- 
roads. The fate of all our great moral, 
spiritual, and political values is hanging 
in the balance. If we delay, or if we 
cringe and cower before the threats and 
blandishments of Soviet communism, 
we might just as well make up our minds 
that the materialistic flood of commu- 
nism will in time inundate the free 
world. : 

Where is the American courage of 
yesteryear? Where is the invincible de- 
termination to fight to preserve our free 
institutions? Where is our will to pay 
back insult, ridicule, and scorn in its 
own coin? How can true Americans 
stand by in idle and inert contemplation 
and indecision while organized Soviet 
Government mobs besiege the Embassy 
of our Nation and make shameful, ille- 
gal attacks upon the buildings housing 
our diplomatic force and send daily re- 
ports of this outrage throughout the 
world fer propaganda purposes? 

And what about the imprisonment of 
our military forces in Communist East 
Germany while hardly a mutter of pro- 
test was heard from this great Govern- 
ment? And, there are other similar in- 
stances just as revolting, the worst of 
which was the brazen capture and im- 
prisonment by Cuban rebels of members 
of our own Armed Forces. What a 
travesty. 

As a result of these incidents, the 
American people and the general popu- 
lation of the world are getting the im- 
pression, and understandably so, that 
our diplomatic leaders are afraid of the 
Russians—afraid that: they may “make 
nuclear war upon us—and, for that rea- 
son, these leaders are bending over back- 
ward not to displease them even as the 
Nation is insulted and reviled. Actually, 
overwhelming American public opinion 
would have severed diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet long ago and served no- 
tice upon tre Kremlin leaders that this 
Nation would no longer tolerate their 
sneers, insults, and conspiracies against 
our security and freedom. 

Courageous Americans do not fear 
the Russians or anyone else.. We do 
not fear their sputniks, their world 
propaganda, nor the Quislings in this 
country who are trying to terrorize the 
American people with stories of nuclear 
destruction unless we do the bidding of 
Russia in international councils and 
allow it to have its way throughout the 
world. 

The Soviet is the one who has most 
reason to fear, if it piles insult upon 
insult, and brazenly goads and chal- 
lenges this great Nation. We have the 
most powerful military force on the 
face of the earth. We have the strong- 
est, most productive economic system. 
We possess most destructive air power. 
We are building missiles and rockets 
that before long will be able, literally, 
if necessary, to cover the -earth with 
nuclear warheads. These are facts, not 
illusions or boasts. 

I hope and pray that it will never be 
necessary for us; or for any nation, to 
resort to violence. I would deplore it. 
But there is something worse than war, 
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so far as the American people are 
cerned, and that is slavery, tyranny, ang 
the loss of precious liberty. Our 
our security, our way of life, and 
liberties are at stake in this 
Rather than to lose these precious Go. 
given possessions, it would be 
that every American should unflinch- 
ingly face death in a flaming nuclear 
cauldron in defense of the Nation and 
the cause of human freedom. This Na- 
tion is prepared to guard and defend its 
heritage at any cost. 

Courage alone will not solve our 
problems of peace or war. Forcefyl 
leadership and united, loyal support of 


all those devoted to freedom willbe re. ’ 


quired. But one thing is very clear: 
without courage and the will to sacrifice 
bitterly and fight savagely, if the occa- 
sion demands it, the ideal of freedom 
will be in jeopardy. 
UNITY oF POLISH PEOPLE 

To the Epv1iror oF THE New York Times: 

Your editorial of August 12 entitled “Car. 
dinal and Commissar” reminds the writer 
of a situation which occurred about 50 years 
ago in the city and county seat of Lubawa, 
Poland, at that time known as Loebau, West 
Prussia, Germany. 

Several Roman Catholic priests were 
then senténced to prison for teaching cate- 
chism in the Polish language. A menacing 


Prussian cavalry regiment failed to stopan . 


orderly demonstration of thousands of peo- 
ple led by my late father, Dr. Francis Po- 
mierski, president of the city council, in 
protest of the unjust sentences imposed by 

@ royal Prussian court upon these priests. 
Today, in spite of the evil forces of the 
Red Kremlin, under the yoke of which they 
are suffering, the Polish people, imbued 
with an ardent love of God and liberty, will 
continue their fight for freedom. They will 
walk through this critical period also with 
strength and unity in their hearts and 
minds and souls. 
: K. STEFAN POMIERSEI, 


Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF ‘REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest things that has happened to 
me since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress is that Ihave had the pleasure of 
serving with a man like Joz O’Hara. The 
Congress -ean ill afford to lose many 
good men of Jor’s caliber. I believe that 
Joe comes as near voting his own coD- 
victions on every piece of legislation 
comes to the floor of the House for con 
sideration as any man that has ever 
served as a Member of this great legis- 
Tative body. 

I sincerely regret to learn that Jo 
has decided to retire as a Member of the 
United States Congress, however, a4 
that he will now be able to do some 
the things that he has been denied dul 
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War II and the readjustment years since 


the war. I know that it will be difficult 
the State of Minnesota or any other 
State to send a man here who could fill 
Jos O'Hara's shoes; and, even though we 
are from different political parties, we 
certainly see eye to eye on at least 90 per- 
cent of the problems facing this country 
at the present time and all legislation 
that has been considered on the floor of 
the Housing during the past 20 years. 

I wish for Jor and his family good 
health and happiness and trust they will 
visit my State and my district when he 
decides to do some traveling. 





Kennedy-Ives Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, my vote 
against the so-called Kennedy-Ives bill 
was based upon some logical and, to my 
mind, sound legislative reasons. 

In the first place, this bill has never 
been subjected to the light of public 
hearings either in the Senate or in the 
House of Representatives. The time 
consumed by the McClellan committee 
and the time the bill rested upon the 
Speaker’s desk—40 days—deprived my 
committee of holding hearings or, for 
that matter, of giving reasonable time 
to study and consideration of the bill. 

This bill sponsored by Senators KEN- 
NEDY and Ives has all the earmarks of 
legislation designed to fool some and 
foul others. Early in the history of this 
bill when it passed the Senate, all ele- 
ments of labor and some industry saw 
the dangers in its provisions and op- 
posed the enactment of the law as writ- 
ten. After passage by the Senate it 
rested upon the Speaker’s desk for 40 
days. This shows, beyond anything else, 
the type of legislation the Kennedy-Ives 
bill really is. It is a bill designed to 
fool many people, including the inno- 
cent bystander in the seemingly eternal 
Struggle between capital and labor. It 
is supposed to correct the so-called labor 
abuses. As yet no one has spelled out 
— this can be accomplished in S. 


The day after the Senate passed this 
bill, every member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor received word 
from labor against this legislation. The 
United Mine Workers have consistently 
opposed its passage. ‘The United Steel 
Workers called upon me personally in 
their fight against it. Many corpora- 
ee seta establishntents, and busi- 

roups have 
Seeing also expressed their 
aoe kind of legislation has been vio- 
ly opposed in the past by all the 
ogee of labor. Today I find some of 
rad riends supporting it. Last week 
ee Workers were against it—this 
I hear they are for it. One thing 
out. Last week every Democrat 
our committee voted against consid- 
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ering the bill because of lack of time 
for hearings and proper consideration. 
This week, just 4 days ago, some of the 
same members are voting for the bill 
without any consideration. 

I have made a study and find the fol- 
lowing features contained in this bill. 

The expression of interest in the 
American labor movement on the part 
of the Senate is essentially a construc- 
tive one. Punitive amendments ad- 
vanced by antilabor forces were for the 
most part successfully eliminated. Even 
so, Many remain in the bill. The bill 
will profoundly modify many estab- 
lished practices, as follows: 

First. All unions must publicly report 
their income and expenses. The Secre- 
tary of Labor may exempt locals. with 


fewers than 200 members or income: 


under $20,000 a year. 

Second. International unions must 
explain and report why local union of- 
ficers have been supplanted with trus- 
tees.- Trusteeships are limited to 18 
months unless it can be proven that a 
longer period is heeded. 

Third. Secret elections must be held 
for all union officers, or the delegates 
who: select international officers. 

‘Fourth. Local union officers are lim- 
ited to 3-year terms. International of- 
ficers must be chosen at least every 4 
years. 

Fifth. The National Labor Relations 
Board must take jurisdiction over all 
Taft-Hartley law disputes. It may cede 
its jurisdiction to State agencies agree- 
ing to follow its rulings. 

Sixth. Employers, as well as union of- 
ficials, must swear they are not Com- 
munists to use the NLRB. 

Seventh. Building trade unions can 
make agreements with construction 
employers before workers are hired and 
the union has established itself as the 
employees’ representative. 

In view of the above revelations as 
they appear in the bill, and the fact that 
the committee has been given a rather 
raw legislative deal, I must of necessity 
vote “no.” 5 

I do believe that some legislation can 
be passed next session to give proper 
protection where needed, without creat- 
ing litigation beyond comprehension. 
The whole committee and the Subcom- 


mittee of Labor and Education refused ° 


to put the bill before the House for a 
vote because of the lack of time for 
hearings and study. Today the bill is 
before us. 

The problem in a sense, has been de- 
veloped by the Senate committee, how- 
ever, our committee, by sponsoring and 
passing the Welfare and Pension Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act dealt with 
the findings of the committee. All of 
the major abuses uncovered by the Mc- 
Clean committee were in the manipu- 
lation of these supposedly sacred funds, 
welfare and pension plans. 

The time for working on legislation 
is when Congress is in full session and 
not in the twilight hours of the last 
days. Every reasonable Member, moti- 
vated by an inclination to be just in his 
determinations and deliberations on far- 
reaching legislation, must admit the im- 
propriety of today’s vote on the rule 


‘racketeers. 
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which was a slap at the committee and 
all of its members. 

The statement of Senator Ivzs in 
which he calls the United Mine Workers 
“extremist” and “participants in an un- 
holy alliance” shows the kind of intem- 
perate, irresponsible thinking of the 
sponsors of this bill. The wholesale 
condemnation of all persons opposed to 
the bill by Senators KENNEDY and IVES 
is a throwback to the Hitlerian philoso- 
phy of one right, their right to propose 
and denial of all others the right to op- 
pose. This kind of thinking I refuse to 
yield to, this kind of persuasion smacks 
of the’ kind of totalitarianism that has 
disturbed the minds of men and the 
peace of the world since time imme- 
morial. 

To those of us who have worked long 
and doggedly through the years to al- 
leviate the conditions of labor and to 
bring to this long-suffering group the 
benefits of a better way of life, there 
is something sinister in the actions of 
men whose main interest seems to be 
the furtherance of political ambition. 

I was born in a coal town with all of 
the history of a coal town deeply im- 
bedded in my bloodstream, knowing the 
difference between what is good for labor 
and what some one tells me is good for 
labor. I resent the implication that all 
of us voted to open the doors to labor 
I resent it on two counts. 
One that. all labor is not engaged in 
racketeering any more than all bankers 
are engaged in embezzling funds; two, 
that this bill would make certain posi- 
tions important to both labor and in- 
dustry, untenable and impossible of ful- 
fillment. 

The day of the political fakir has 
been revived by a small but influential 
group equipped with unlimited funds 
and staffs of trained Madison Avenve 
hucksters. They appear as _labor’s 
friends but there is a difference between 
what they say and what they do. No 
true friend of labor could have spon- 
sored the Kennedy-Ives bill as it finally 
appeared on the suspension vote cal- 
endar. 

I wonder how many Members of Con- 
gress would have voted to put the same 
restrictions on themselves as put upon 
labor representatives. I doubt if many 
would care to live under the conditions 
contained in sections 102, subsections 1, 
2, 3, and 4, and I quote these sections: 

Sec. 102. (a) Every officer of a labor organi- 
zation engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce and every employee, other than a 
clerical employee, as defined by the Secre- 
tary, who received wages, salary, expenses, 
or other allowances in excess of $5,000 during 
the preceding fiscal year from labor organi- 
zations, shall file with the Secretary a signed 
report listing and describing for the preced- 
ing fiscal year— 

(1) any stock, bond, security, or other in- 
terest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child derived directly or in- 
directly from, an emmployer whose employees 
such labor organization represents or is ac- 
tively seeking to represent, except payments 
and other benefits received as a regular em- 
Ployee of such employer; 

(2) any transaction in which he or his 
spouse or minor child engaged, directly or 
indirectly, involving any stock, bond, secu- 
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rity, or loan to or from, or other legal or 
equitable interest in the business of an em- 
ployer whose employees such labor organiza- 
tion represents or is actively seeking to rep- 
resent; 

(3) any stock, bond, or other interest, legal 
or equitable, which he or his spouse or minor 
child directly or indirectly held in, and any 
income which he or his spouse or minor 
child directly or indirectly derived from, 
any business, a substantial part of which 
consists of buying from, selling or leas- 
ing to, or atherwise dealing with, the busi- 
ness of an employer whose employees such 
labor organization represents or is actively 
seeking to represent; 

(4) any. stock, bond, security, or other 
interest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
derived from, a business, any part of which 
consists of buying from, selling or leasing 
to, or otherwise dealing with such labor 
organization; 

(5) any direct or indirect business trans- 
action or arrangement between him or his 
spouse or minor child and any employer 
whose employees his organization represents 
or is actively seeking to represent. 


Mr. Speaker, under these provisions 
no man could buy or own stocks, bonds, 
or property under lease, not even a home 
of which he rents a room. He could 
own nothing in or with any company 
represented by his union, if he is an 
officer of the union. 

The question presents itself, whether 
his stock accumulated by a stock parti- 
cipation plan becomes the subject of 
public exposure possibly jeopardizing his 
position as an Official. All of.this in- 
formation is available to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This means another 
set of policemen on every official of every 
union. Even an honest mistake can be- 
come the tool of unscrupulous and am- 
bitious persons. No one wants dis- 
honesty and yet have you ever seen 
bureaucracy at work? 

Perhaps this is not a bad feature, but 
can you imagine Congressmen exposing 
their holdings in railroads, corporations, 
law firms, and so forth, and then voting 
for bills in Congress designed to help 
these industries and -professions out of 
direct contributions through subsidies 
and other forms of governmental spend- 
ing? 

The ramifications of this action can 
put a man in jeopardy on every trans- 
action regardless of the original intent 
of the transaction. There are sufficient 
laws now to provide for illegal convérsion 
and embezzlement. 

Another important facet of this bill 
that has not been publicized is that 
every bylaw controlling tenure of office 
and manner of election would be super- 
seded in all local unions. Such bylaws 
and regulations would then be written 
by section 301 and the Secretary of 
Labor. ; 

Labor is no longer in knee pants. It 
is a full-grown partner in the American 
way of life. There are far more con- 
scientious, hard-working, and sincere 
men in labor than the rascals who get 
all the publicity and headlines. One has 
to know the suffering of coal towns, mill 
sites, and unorganized communities of 
a generation ago to understand some 
of the actions labeled “abuses.” This 
is especially true of the older men in 
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labor who carry the scars of many bat- 
tles with hired thugs whose purpose it 
was to prevent the organization and 
emancipation of labor. It will be inter- 
esting to watch next year’s battles in 
Congress and make a count of the so- 
called friends of labor. 

Those who fight Government in busi- 
ness certainly cannot sanction Govern- 
ment in every labor local without en- 
dangering their own position. A real 
representative of the people tries to give 
to both labor and industry their just 
dues. No man can go wrong who “ren- 
ders unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God's.” 

Peter Finley Dunn, in one of his 
humorous sketches, says, “A union with- 
out dues, without bylaws, without regu- 
lations without affairs, and especially 
without members,” is the only good 
union. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, early in the 
session I took the floor on the question 
of reciprocal trades. I made some ob- 
servations on the adverse effects the 
present administration of these agree- 
ments were having upon many of the 
industries in my district. 

I noted particularly the conditions in 
the glass, ceramic, rubber, aluminum, 
and coal industries. I said then that no 
nation could expect to remain strong eco- 
nomically in a trading world by supply- 
ing the raw materials, the machinery 
the finances, and the know-how to com- 
peting nations. I repeat this today and 
want to call to the attention of Con- 
gress the latest report on trade bal- 
ances: 

UnItTep STATES Exports DECLINE IN MONTH 

WASHINGTON.—The Census Bureau esti- 
mated that United States exports dropped 
14 percent in June to $1,406,000,000. é 

This preliminary estimate compared with a 
May total of $1,638,000,000. It was 21 per- 
cent below June 1957 exports of $1,786,- 
000,000. 

Census said muitary shipments dropped 
$33 million between May and June. 

At the same time, the Bureau reported 
United States imports in May total $1,063,- 
000,000, about the same as in April. 

The May figure was 4 percent less than 
imports in May 1957, and compared with 
April imports of $1,057,200,000. 

Six of the 11 major commodity groups 
registered increases from April to.May. 

Import hikes were recorded for airplanes, 
iron ore, lead and nickel ingots, crude pe- 
troleum, uncut diamonds, meats, and wood 
and paper. 

There were declines in imports of manga- 
nese, copper, furs, textiles, chemicals and 
manufactures. 


You will note that there is a continuing 
drop in exports of the kind of goods and 
materials that mean man-hours of labor 
and payrolls. 
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Our economy cannot exist on an agrar. 
ian diet. We are tuned to a 
high-wage, and high-income e 
When man-hours and payrolls fall of, 
we can expect increasingly more 
recessions and far longer durations, 

I sincerely believe now, as I did early 
in my career as a Member of Co 
that reciprocal trade agre 
truly reciprocal, are beneficial and neces. 
sary. I also believe that these agree. 
ments must be based upon sound ee. 
nomics and business methods. : 

If we do this we not only help our. 
selves, but we also help our f 
neighbors to become self-sufficient with. 
out depending upon the largess and 
handouts of a paternal United States, 


Popular Opposition to Judicial Decrees 
No Basis for Injunctions 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the News Leader of Richmond, Va., on 
Friday, August 22, 1958: 

POPULAR OPPOSITION TO JUDICIAL DEcREES NO 
Basis FOR INJUNCTION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson 
said the exact opposite of what the six 
judges of the United States circuit court of 
appeals in St. Louis declared this week in 
implying that popular opposition to Su- 
preme Court rulings could be made the basis 
for court injunctions. In effect, this would 
end free speech and free assembly once & 
Federal court order was put into effect on 
an issue in public controversy. 

Abraham Lincoln said 100 years ago with 
reference to the Dred Scott decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States: 

“If this important decision * * * had 
been before the Court more than onee, and 
had there been affirmed and fr 
through a course of years, it then might be 
perhaps would be, factious, nay, even revo- 
lutionary, not to acquiesce in it as a prete 
dent. 

“But when, as is true, we find it wanting 
in all these claims to the public confidence, 
it is not resistance, it is not factious, it 
not even disrespectful, to treat it as nob 
having yet quite established a settled doc 
trine for the country.” 

In his first inaugural address, President 
Lincoln said: “The candid citizen must con- 
fess that if the policy of the Go 
upon vital questions affecting the whole peo 
ple, is to be irrevocably fixed by d 
the Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made, in ordinary litigation between 
in personal actions, the people 
ceased to be theif own rulers, having 


have 
to that 
extent practically resigned their : 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1820 


consider the judges as the ultimate arms” 
of all constitutional questions is a very @® 


gerous doctrine indeed, and one W 
place us under the despotism 


of an oll 
garchy.” “i 
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These quotations become more than ever 
jnent now because the United States 

+ court of appeals in St. Louis this 
week held that popular opposition in the 
community was primarily responsible for the 
pelligerent attitude of the students at Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock who protested, 
sometimes with acts of violence inside the 
school, against integration in the classrooms. 
The circuit court judges went further when 
they criticized the school board at Little 


’ Rock for not seeking injunctive relief against 


those who opposed by unlawful acts the law- 
ful integration plan. The circuit court cited 
with disapproval the passage of new laws by 
the State legislature—subsequent to the Su- 

e Court decisiva of 1954—which were 
designed to circumvent that ruling through, 
for instance, a pupil-assignment plan. The 
inference is clear that public opposition to 
the reversal in 1954 of a Supreme Court 
ruling—which had been affirmed and reaf- 
firmed for 58 years—comes under the head- 
ing now of unlawful acts. This very point 
was dealt with by Judge Lemley of United 
States district court, who earlier this sum- 
mer ordered the postponement of integration 
in the Little Rock schools for 24% years. He 
said in his formal opinion: 

“Relative to interference from outside the 
school, the plaintiffs urge that the [school] 
board should have either institute criminal 
prosecutions against the persons responsible 
or that it should have applied for injunctive 
relief, as was done in the Hoxie, Ark., and 
Clinton, Tenn., cases. In answer to that 
argument, Mr. Blossom [school superintend- 
ent] testified, and he was corroborated by 
Mr, Upton [head of the school board], that 
the board had determined as a matter of 
judgment not to resort to criminal prose- 
cutions or to seek injunctive relief; that it 
was not the function of the board to prose- 
cute people or to seek injunctions, but to 
run a school system, and that it had al- 
ready had all of the litigation that it wanted 
and was not anxious for any more. 

“We think that the board acted within 
its competency in coming to that conclu- 
sion, and we do not thinlpits failure to com- 
mence criminal actions or to seek injunctive 
relief should militate against its present 
petition. 

“In the first place, the board is not 
charged with the duty of commencing crim- 
inal prosecutions or of enforcing the crim- 
inal laws of the State. Secondly, by reason 
of the nature, source, and extent of the 
Opposition to integration in Little Rock, ac- 
tions by the board looking toward criminal 
Prosecutions or injunctions might have ag- 
gtavated rather than eased the situation. 

“Moreover, the board might have had a 
good deal of difficulty in identifying the per- 
sons causing the trouble or in establishing 
that their conduct constituted crimes or was 
of such quality as would justify the grant- 
ing of injunctive relief.” : 

But if most of the people in Arkansas 
Who are against integration were Commu- 
nists, they could be certain of escape from 
peeemition. For the Supreme Court of the 
enya States, in the famous Watkins case, 
tig te, laid down the rule that it’s all 

public meetings openly to preach 
extreme doctrines—evyen the forcible over- 
ota of the Government of the United 
oan and that there should be no con- 
chez oo it can be conclusively. proved 
. wales speech directly incited or instigated 
tts wiul act. The Supreme Court based 
= o— on the constitutional guaranties 
speech. and freedom of assembly. 
the €ntly the people of Arkansas have 
Same right to preach resistance—by law- 
mesos such as public 
Mesegregation decisions of the Supreme 


Court, and it will have to be proved in each 


t that speech in itself or acts of the 
States legislature in new Al “to 
ae integration constitute in themselves 

incitement to unlawful acts. 


The Polish-German Boundary Settlement 
in the Light of International Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 16, 1957, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. B. CARROLL REECE, inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a state- 
ment which indicated support of the 
German view that the settlement of the 
Polish-German frontier by the Allied 
Powers, who assumed supreme authority 
in Germany at the end of the last world 
war, was not legally valid under interna- 
tional law. On January 28, 1958, in an- 
other insertion he included an article 
in support of this claim, by Dr. Herbert 
Kraus, whom the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee described as “one of Germany’s 
foremost authorities.” 

The article was published, as a matter 
of fact, not in a review of international 
law, but in a paper which is the organ of a 
body—not represented at present in the 
German Bundestag—which is carrying 
out a notorious propaganda in favor of 
the revision of the territorial status es- 
tablished at the end of World War I, 
started by Hitlerite Germany’s aggres- 
sion against Poland. 

I would like to discuss, in the first in- 
stance, the points of international law 
raised in the Honorable B. CARROLL 
REEcE’s original statement. 

1. ARE ANY TERRITORIAL CHANGES PROHIBITED BY 
MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW? 

It seems to me that it is rather con- 
fusing and inexact to assert that all ter- 
ritorial changes are prohibited by modern 
international law. First of all, the said 
prohibitions, which is far from being 
absolute, concerns, in any case, only the 
actions of aggressor states and does not 
prevent the powers acting in self-defense 
or in defense of other states, victims of 
aggression, from taking, after the ag- 
gressor’s defeat, any measures proper for 
the guarantee of international peace and 
security. Should the opinion prevail 
that the provisions applying exclusively 
to aggressor states are relevant in this 
matter, the United States and other 
Allied Powers would be regarded as ag- 
gressors, an assertion reminiscent of 
Hitler’s war propaganda about the al- 
legedly defensive character of the war 
launched by Germany. It would obvi- 
ously clash with well established facts 
and the explicit terms of the Nuremberg 
judgment: 

The defendants planned, prepared, initi- 
ated, and waged wars of aggression; which 
were also wars in violation of international 
treaties, agreements, and assurances. 


Let us now examine the principles of 
modern international law on the matter. 

According to article X of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the guaranty 
of territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of member states protected 
only the victims of aggression. In fact, 
the said article reads as follows: 

The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
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gression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 
League. : 


Such was also, by the way, the inter- 
pretation given to this clause of the 
covenant by many German commen- 
tators. I quote, in particular, the names 
of two prominent German professors who 
wrote a basic book on this subject, Prof. 
Dr. Walter Schiicking and Prof. Dr. 
Hans Wehberg, Die Satzung des Volker- 
bundes, Zweite und verbesserte Auflage, 
Berlin, 1924, page 461: 

The integrity of the territory and its politi- 
cal independence are not guaranteed as such, 
but only against aggression from outside. 

By aggression from outside should be un- 
derstood any kind of war, aiming at a change 
by force of the possession of the territory. 


Can any aggressor state which, more- 
over, withdrew from the League of Na- 
tions, shield itself under the guaranties 
promised by the covenants to victims of 
aggression? Cana state which launched 
a war violating the provisions of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact seeks protection 
from the pact’s provisions which are de- 
signed to protect only victims of aggres- 
sion? Moreover, the doctrine of non- 
recognition of unlawful territorial ex- 
pansion, as laid down by the United 
States Secretary of State Stimson, ap- 
plies exclusively to expansions due to the 
violations of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Kellogg-Briand Anti- 
war Pact. In fact, both in Stimson’s 
note to Japan and China, dated January 
7, 1927, and in the subsequent resolution 
of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, dated March 11, 1932, it wa» stipu- 
lated that the United States and the 
members of the League of Nations do not 
intend to recognize any situation, treaty, 
or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the cove- 
nants and obligations of the Pact of 
Paris. It would be preposterous that an 
ageressor state after having invaded 
other states, murdered millions of in- 
nocent beings and destroyed the whole 
fabric of social life of these states, could 
still claim after its defeat the benefits 
arising from the provisions many times 
violated by it. Such claims if granted 
would only encourage all future ag- 
gressors. 

Stating that “a peace treaty imposed 
by a victorious aggressor has no legal 
validity,” Prof. Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, 
in his treatise of international law, one 
of the most popular in the English- 
speaking world—International Law, Op- 
penheim-Lauterpacht, seventh edition, 
1947, page 217—asserts that, in general, 
international law disregards the vitiat- 
ing effect of duress except as regards 
wars, prohibited by international law. 

We can find similar remarks in the 
lectures of G. G. Fitzmaurice, chief legal 
adviser to the British Foreign Office, at 
the Hague Academy of International 
Law—the juridical clauses of the peace 
treaties, Recueil des Cours de l’Acadé- 
mie de Droit International de la Haye, 
1948, volume II, page 356. He states 
that— 

Any peace treaty the aggressor can impose 
de facto, as a result of the war, lacks any 
valid basis de jure, and, therefore, does not 
create any juridically binding obligations 


And he says at the same time that a 
peace settlement imposed on a van- 
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quished aggressor necessarily contains 
some elements of compulsion. 

An aggressor state automatically ex- 
cludes itself from the community of na- 
tions and becomes an outlaw from the 
legal point of view. Professor Schwar- 
zenberger, of the University College, 
London, in his book International Law 
and Totalitarian Lawlessness—London, 
1940, page 106—defines the position of an 
aggressor in similar terms: 

A state which consistently breaks its 
pledged word and contravenes fundamental 
rules of international customary law, auto- 
matically ceases to be a member of the in- 
ternational society. In effect, it outlaws 
itself. 


Schwarzenberger brings to mind the 
étatement made by Cordell Hull, the 
United States Secretary of State, in de- 
fense of the Lend-Lease Act warning the 
country that it faces a peril so deadly 
that the concept of neutrality and the 
niceties of international law must give 
way before the grim need of self- 
defense—The Times, January 17, 1941. 
Force cannot be banished altogether 
from international relations as it would 
mean that an aggressor would remain 
unpunished after his defeat. A Swiss 
professor, Dietrich Schindler, in his lec- 
tures at the Academy of International 
Law at The Hague in 1933—Contribu- 
tions a l'étude des facteurs sociologiques 
et psychologiques du Droit International, 
Recueil des Cours de l’Académie de Droit 
International de la Haye, volume 46, 
1933, page 251—examined the problem of 
the use of force from the sociological 
point of view and states: 

An objection of sociological nature deal- 
ing with the relationship between force and 
law: Such a treaty would in effect be based 
on the supposition that force can be sepa- 
rated from law. However, this supposition 
is not upheld by facts. On the contrary, 
force according to circumstances is necessary 
to prevent that law being violated. 


All the conclusions which can be 
drawn from the foregoing remarks clear- 
ly appear in the legal position adopted 
by the victorious Allied Powers in rela- 
tion to the postwar treatment of the Ger- 
man problem. 

2. THE ALLIED POWERS ASSUMED SUPREME 
AUTHORITY WITH RESPECT TO GERMANY, IN- 
CLUDING THE RIGHT OF DISPOSING OF ITS 
TERRITORY 
All those who assert that the Allied 

Powers had no right to dispose of Ger- 

man territory because the Hague Regu- 

lations prohibit an occupying power to 
take such decisions, seem to disregard 
the legal effects of the unconditional sur- 
render which made obsolete some tradi- 
tional provisions of international law 
formerly governing: the matter. Raising 
such claims of the immunity of the Ger- 
man territory amounts to accusing the 
Allied Powers of violating the interna- 
tional law. It is rather surprising, from 
the moral and legal points of view, that 
such claims can be raised by German 
lawyers, as Germany was the aggressor 
and proceeded during the war as an oc- 
cupying power to annex large territories 
and to carry out acts of genocide and 

deportation of native populations on a 

large scale, 


In order to make the legal position as 
viewed by the Allied statesmen quite 
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clear, it is necessary to quote some basic 
declarations by the Allied Powers to this 
effect. 

In chapter III of the Protocol of the 
Proceedings of the Crimea Conference, 
signed on February 11, 1945, article 12 
(a) of the surrender terms for Germany 
was amended in the following manner: 

The United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall _possess supreme authority with re- 
spect to Germany. In the exercise of such 
authority they will take such steps, includ- 
ing the complete disarmament, demilitariza- 
tion, and the dismemberment of Germany 
as they deem requisite for future peace and 
security. 


Another document clearly stating the 
lines of the Allied policy toward defeated 
Germany in the declaration regarding 
the defeat of Germany and the assump- 
tion of supreme authority with respect to 
Germany of June 5, 1945—American 
Journal of International Law, Official 
Documents, volume XXXIX, 1945, page 
171 and the following: 

The unconditional surrender of Germany 
has therefore been effected, and Germany 
has become subject to such requirements as 
may now or hereafter be imposed upon her. 

There is no central government or au- 
thority in Germany capable of accepting 
responsibility for the maintenance of order, 
the administration of the country and com- 
pliance with the requirements of the vic- 
torious powers. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Pro- 
visional Government of the French Republic 
hereby assume supreme authority with re- 
spect to Germany. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Pro- 
visional Government of the French Republic, 
will hereafter determine the boundaries of 
Germany or any part thereof and the status 
of Germany or any area at present being part 
of German™ territory. 


The first conclusion which may be 


drawn from the above-quoted documents 
is that the status of occupation as de- 


-fined by the Hague regulations does not 


apply to the status of Germany after its 
unconditional surrender. One may say 
that there is a complete unanimity on 
this subject among western lawyers. The 
first prominent scholar who expressed 
uch an opinion was Prof. Hans Kelsen, 
who devoted to this matter a particularly 
lucid comment in the American Journal 
of International Law—volume XXXIX, 
1945, page 518 and the following—The 
Legal Status of Germany According to 
the Declaration of Berlin. He stated, 
among other points: 

After Germany’s unconditional surrender 
and especially after the abolition of the last 
German Government of Grand Admiral 
Doenitz, the status of belligerent occupa- 
tion has become impossible. 

It can hardly be doubted that Germany, 
after the unconditional surrender of her 
armed forces, did not fulfill the conditions 
essential to belligerent occupation. * * * 
The existence of an independent government 
is an essential element of a state in the 
eyes of international law. By abolishing the 
last government of Germany, the victorious 
powers have destroyed the existence of Ger- 
many as a sovereign state. Since her un- 
conditional surrender, at least since the 
abolishment of the Doenitz government, 
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Germany has ceased to exist as a state in 
the sense of international law. 


The eminent British lawyer, Sir Hy 
Lauterpacht, concurs entirely with Kel- 
sen in declining to consider the 
of Germany after unconditional guy. 
render as that of an occupied country jn 
the meaning of the Hague regulations, 
He writes on this matter as follows: 

While an ordinary armistice—even ig dic- 
tated by the victor—is still in the nature of 
an agreement signed by both sides and lq 
down exhaustively the rights and obligations 
arising thereunder, this is not the case with 
regard to an instrument of unconditional 
surrender. In the latter there is no 
limit set by the victor’s freedom of action, 
save the implied obligation not to resume 
hostilities, if all his orders are complied with, - 
These orders may include the total su 
sion of the government of the defeated state, 
as was in fact in relation to Germany, 

The legal basis of the authority exercised 
by the Allied Powers in Germany during that 
period lay, in full conformity with interna- 
tional law, in the unlimited power conferred 
upon them or subsequently assumed by them, 
in virtue of the unconditional surrender of 
the German forces. That surrender consti. 
tuted, in essence, an armistice agreement, 
International law sets no limit—other than 
that determined by compelling considera- 
tions of humanity—to the discretion of the 
victor in determining conditions of the 
armistice. It is not necessary to seek addi- 
tional support for that legal proposition in 
the fact that the war was initiated by Ger- 
many in violation of her international obli- 
gations and that in many respects, in par- 
ticular, in the matter of the law of belligerent 
occupation, it was waged on her part in utter 
contempt of accepted rules of international 
law. 


P. A. Mann in a lecture delivered at the 
Grotius Society in London—the Trans- 
actions of the Grotius Society, volume 
33, 1948, page 128 and following pages— 
states similar views: 

If the Allies had assumed only the role of 
belligerent occupants, they and the United 
Nations in whose interest they act could not 
achieve their war aims, which go far beyond 
military victory; indeed, they would have 
failed to fulfill their duty and historic mis 
sion. It is the unique character of the ¢it- 
cumstances which required and sanctioned & 
unique solution, a new departure. It is sub- 
mitted that it is more satisfactory and also 
in harmony with the spirit of international 
law as a living law to recognize the existence 
of a new experiment rather than to stretch 
the words of the Hague regulations that 
they sanction Allied practice in Germany. 


Similar opinion is expressed by RB. ¥. 
Jennings, Fellow of Jesus College, Call- 
bridge, in his article, Government in 
Commission, published in the 
Yearbook of International Law, in 1946— 
page 115 and following pages: f 

It is generally accepted law that an instru 
ment of surrender executed by aes = 
thorities is a purely military i 
and cannot do more than regulate) the sur- 
render of the military force, un 
it is afterward ratified by the political au 
thorities. It may be said when the repre 
sentatives of the German high command 
executed this instrument there were ® 
longer any German political or other : 
thorities, and that the High Co sof 
ing the only German organization capable 0 
exercising any authority in of | 
many, the high command must 
regarded as having been competent © 
not only on behalf of the German ® 
forces but also for Germany 5 & 
Obviously, therefore, the title of the 
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wer is an original title by subjugation, 

and the juridical significance of the instru- 

ment of unconditional surrender is that it 

des the best possible evidence of the 

complete conquest which is an essential in- 
ient of title by subjugation. 

To hold that when a State wages agegres- 
sive total war, contrary to its most solemn 
covenants, its occupation and control there- 
after by members of the United Nations is 
in the last resort to be judged and limited 
by the ordinary laws of military occupation, 
would be to admit an anachronism of the 
most damaging kind. Municipal law does 
not deal with a criminal by applying the 
individualistic concepts of property. 


Let us quote the opinion of a distin- 
Swiss lawyer, Prof. P. Guggen- 
heim—Traité de Droit International 
Public, volume II, Genéve, 1954, pages 


468-469: 

Public international law of war recog- 
nizes other forms of occupation which are 
applied after the cessation of military oper- 
ations, but prior to the official reestablish- 
ment of a state of formal peace. Contrary 
to occupation under the terms of armistice, 
those occupation statutes are based either 
on an agreement between the victorious 
and vanquished states, or on unconditional 
surrender. They are followed by interven- 
tions in the political and economic life of 
the occupied territory, interventions: which 
might go beyond the measures authorized 
by the Hague relations concerning laws and 
customs of land warfare. The consequence 
of the unconditional surrender of Germany 
and Italy was their submission to the will 
of the victorious states. These states, how- 
ever, renounced their right to annex the 
largest part of the land of the vanquished 
nations as valid under law. 


Guggenheim contests the definition of 
the occupation arising from uncondi- 
tional surrender as occupation sui ge- 
neris because, as he states, such a defini- 
tion: 

Supposes the continuity of the legal order 
of the vanquished state. This continuity is 
refuted, as far as Germany is concerned, by 
Kelson, Gros (La Condition juridique de 
l’Allemagne, Revue Générale de Droit In- 
ternational Public, 1946, 74 ff.) and Giuliano 
(La situazione attuale della Germania 
secondo il Diritto Internazionale, 1949). 


All decisions of the Allied Govern- 
ments regarding Germany are, there- 
fore, based on the assumption that they 
were entitled to act not as belligerent 
occupants but as the rightful masters of 

y. If one disputes the right of 
the Allied governments to dispose of 


, German territory, one has to refuse any 
legal validity to all the other actions of 


said governments going far beyond the 
—— arising from the Hague regula- 
Reference can be made in this matter 
the very pertinent remarks of F. A. 


But even if an inte retation 0; Hagu 
Tegulations, which is both broad es 
to the particular circumstances, renders a 

part of allied policy in Germany con- 

t with traditional law, there remains 
enough that cannot be fitted into its frame. 
declaration of Berlin, supplemented by 
tion No. 2, as well-as the Potsdam 
“greement which, though it constitutes an 
S nt between the heads of government 
three Occupying powers, must be con- 
sidered as a basic document of German law, 
for matters which admittedly are 
requisite not for completing the victory of 
» but for future peace and security; 


1 is dificult to believe that the desired 
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decentralization of administration in Ger- 
many is necessitated by the interests of mili- 
tary control; to place the city of Kénigsberg 
and the territories east of the Oder-Neisse 
line under Soviet and Polish administration, 
respectively, far exceeds the limits which a 
mere belligerent occupant could act; no bel- 
ligerent occupant could withdraw diplomatic 
missions or require German authorities and 
all persons in Germany to hand over all gold, 
silyer, and platinum, or acquire the right 
to have placed at the unrestricted disposal 
of the allied representatives the entire Ger- 
man shipping and the whole of German in- 
land transport system, 


Assuming, therefore, that the Allied 
Powers were entitled to make all these 
decisions because of the subjugation of 
Germany, it is clear that the determina- 
tion of Germany’s future frontiers be- 
came their exclusive right and, more- 
over, that any negotiation on these issues 
with the vanquished state was not only 
unnecessary but also inconceivable from 
the legal point of view. Such are the 
conclusions reached, among others, by 
two prominent lawyers, Prof. Joseph L. 
Kunz, of Toledo University and Prof. 
Hans Kelsen. 

Referring to this matter, Prof. Joseph 
L. Kunz writes as follows: 

That the war with Germany in the Second 
World War has not come to an end by a 
treaty of peace is obvious. No such peace 
treaty has been signed and ratified. The po- 


litical situation even makes such a peace 


treaty highly unlikely. * * * But, apart from 
all political and factual considerations, there 
arises the legal problem of whether such a 
peace treaty is even possible in law. For a 
peace treaty, as well as the ending of war by 
mere cessation of hostilities, presupposes the 
continued existence of the enemy state as a 
sovereign state in international law. If the 
German state of 1937 no longer exists, then 
ending the war by these methods is legally 
not possible; on the other hand, no “ending 
the war” is legally necessary, as the war auto- 
matically came to an end by conquest and 
subjugation. (Ending the War With Ger- 
many, American Journal of International 
Law, vol. XLVI, p. 116.) 


Similar remarks are found in the arti- 
cle by Prof. H. Kelsen, mentioned above: 


There can be little doubt that the status 
of belligerent. occupation would not be com- 
patible with the intention of the victorious 
powers to reorganize Germany politically as 
well as economically and to reduce her terri- 
tory in favor of her neighbors. All this, of 
course, could be achieved by a treaty con- 
cluded with the legitimate government of 
Germany. Such a treaty, however, is—at 
least, for the time being—impossible, since 
no legitimate government of Germany exists. 
If later on the victorious powers allow a 
national government to be established, it will 
certainly not be advisable to burden this 
new and, let us hope, democratic govern- 
ment with the political responsibility for 
all the hard measures which it will be neces- 
sary to enforce upon Germany. It is- well 
known that the political responsibility for 
the Treaty of Versailles was a main cause for 
the breakdown of the Weimar Republic and 
the rise of national socialism. 


In another passage of his interesting 


_article. Professor Kelsen stated: 


The occupant powers declare that they will 
hereafter determine the boundaries of Ger- 
many or any part thereof and the status of 
Germany or of any area at present being part 
of German tory. The occupant powers 
intend to the future boundaries of 
Germany not by a peace treaty concluded 
with a German Government but by a uni- 
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lateral act of the occupant powers. Only the 
territorial sovereign has the power to dispose 
of the territory. . 


It is unmnecessary—and beyond the 
scope of these remarks—to examine the 
question whether there is any legal con- 
tinuity between the new Federal Ger- 
man Republic and prewar Germany. 
This is, in general, denied by Western 
lawyers, Joseph L. Kunz, the Con- 
tractual Agreements with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, American Journal 
of International Law, volume XLVII, 
page 106: 

This truncated Germany is, as the Senate 
committee report on the agreement correctly 
states, a very different country, contains just 
48 percent of the prewar German territory, 
the legal status of the Federal Republic 
under this agreement is, first, clearly not 
identical in international law with the pre- 
war German Reich, it is, at the best, a new 
state, a successor state of the prewar German 
Reich which no longer exists in law. 


It is unnecessary, because the Allied 
Powers, fulfilling their solemn previous 
declarations, determined the eastern 
frontier of Germany. 

3. THE ALLIED POWERS DETERMINED GERMANY’S 
EASTERN FRONTIER 


It is well known, and, indeed hardly 
necessary to mention, that many months 
before the Potsdam Conference the three 
principal Allied Powers showed their firm 
determination to push Gernamy’s eastern 
frontier westward, and that they con- 
sidered that Poland should receive sub- 
stantial portions of the former German 
territory. I can add some official dec- 
larations to that quoted already in the 
extension of my remarks in the House 
of Representatives on August 15, 1957. 

In his last address to a Joint Session of 
the United States Congress dated March 
1, 1945, the late President Roosevelt 
stated as follows: 

The limits of the western border (of Po- 
land) will be permanently fixed in the final 
peace conference. We know roughly that it 
will include in the new strong Poland quite 
a large slice of what is now called Germany. 
And it was agreed that the new Poland will 
have a large and long coastline and man a 
new harbor. Also that East Prussia, most of 
it, will go to Poland and the corner will go to 
Russia. Also Danzig would be a lot better 
if it were Polish. 


At the Yalta Conference no decision 
could be taken on Poland’s new frontier, 
for two reasons. First of all, Germany 
had not yet surrendered; moreover, the 
Allied Powers could not reach any deci- 
sion on the Polish Government which 
would be recognized by all of them. 
These two factors were stressed by Win- 
ston Churchill in his speech in the House 
of Commons on February 27, 1945: 

The western frontiers (of Poland), which 
will involve a substantial accession of Ger- 
man territory to Poland, cannot be fixed as 
part of the whole German settlement, until 
after the Allies have occupied German terri- 
tory and after a fully representative Polish 
Government has been able to make its 
wishes known. 


In the #44ew of the Allied Powers both 
conditions were fulfilled at the time of 
the Potsdam Conference. The protocol 
of the proceedings of the Berlin Confer- 
ence, dated August 2, 1945, states: 

In conformity with the agreement on 
Poland reached at the Crimea Conference the 
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three heads of Government have sought the 
opinion of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity in regard to the 
accession of territory in the north and west 
which Poland should receive. The Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Poland and 
members of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity have been received 
and have fully presented their views. 


In consequence of that meeting, the 
three Allied Powers determined the west- 
ern frontier of Poland stating only, that 
the final delimitation will await the peace 
settlement. What is the meaning of this 
formal reservation? Since the Allies re- 
served for themselves the right to de- 
termine Germany’s frontiers, the only 
possible interpretation of these words 
can be that their joint decision must be 
included in the future general settlement 
of Germany’s status and that the definite 
tracing of the frontier, which was only 
roughly described in the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, should be formally inserted into 
the future peace treaty. 

On the other hand, it is not true 
that in these days territorrial questions 
are settled exclusively in peace treaties. 
It is interesting to note the modern in- 
ternational practice regarding armis- 
tices. According to Professor Lauter- 
pacht the modern tendency of armistices 
is to assume the form and content of 
preliminaries of peace. Curiously. 
enough, it was Germany who started this 
trend in international practice. In fact 
the said tendency of armistices is largely 
due to the way in which Germany treated 
vanquished states. The first precedent 


was established by Germany after 


France’s defeat in 1870-71. Prof. M. 
Sibert, of Paris, observes, in this con- 
nection, as follows: 

Originally a simple suspense of hostilities 
destined to facilitate peace negotiations, 
the capitulation of the enemy is equivalent 
in many respects to preliminaries of peace. 
Perpetrated in 1870-71 by Germany against 
France, this evolution turned against Ger- 
many culminating in the armistice which 
the principal allied and associated powers 
imposed on her on November 11, 1918. 


This tendency became still more 
marked in 1945 with the unconditional 
surrender because the establishment not 
only of the preliminaries of peace but 
also of a definite peace treaty was left 
entirely to the Allied Powers. 

At the end of the last war many 
territorial provisions were inserted into 
the armistice agreements with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Fin- 
land. All these provisions were sub- 
sequently sanctioned by and inserted 
into peace treaties with the respective 
countries. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Germany which bore the ma- 
jor responsibility for launching an ag- 
gressive war, would receive privileged 
treatment compared with her satellites 
and Italy, the latter an Allied co- 
belligerent at the end of the war. 
There was no need to specify the terri- 
torial arrangements in the armistice 
with Germany because, unlike the case 
of the German satellites«mnd Italy 
which preserved their status of inde- 
pendent states—at least nominally—it 
was the Allied Powers who assumed su- 
preme authority in Germany and offi- 
cially declared that they would determine 
Germany’s boundaries themselves. 
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The provisions of the Potsdam agree- 
ment show that by taking some irrever- 
sible maesures the Allied Powers had in 
view a permanent and not only a tem- 
porary settlement. Moreover, they 4s- 
signed certain German territories to 
Poland without the restrictions which 
they imposed on themselves with regard 
to other German territories. Let us re- 
view these provisions. 

The territories east of a line running 
from the Baltic Sea immediately west 
of Swinemiinde; and thence along the 
Oder River to the confluence of the 
western Neisse River and along the west- 
ern Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontier, 
including that portion of East Prussia 
not placed under the administration of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
in accordance with the understanding 
reached at this conference, and including 
the area of the former city of Danzig, 
shall be placed under the administration 
of the Polish state and for such purposes 
should not be considered as part of the 
Soviet Zone of occupation of Germany. 

We find in these provisions a clear 
distinction between the status of occu- 
pation and that of administration. We 
know that the status of occupation of 
Germany was, as a matter of fact, not a 
status of belligerent occupation. Both 
have, however, one thing in common; 
namely, the time limit. They were con- 
ceived as temporary and provisional. 
The purposes of the Allied occupation in 
Germany were set out in part II of the 
Potsdam agreement—the principles to 
govern the treatment of Germany in the 
initial control period—the main purpose 
being: 

To prepare for the eventual reconstruction 
of German political life on a democratic 
basis and for eventual peaceful cooperation 
in international life by Germany. 


It was stated further: 

During the period of occupation Germany 
shall be treated as a single economic unit. To 
this end common policies shall be established 
in regard to many economic and social prob- 
lems. 


The territories under either Polish or 
Soviet administration were obviously ex- 
cluded from these provisions. In the 
above-mentioned declaration of June 5, 
1945, it was clearly stated that Germany 
was to be divided into four zones of oc- 
cupation to be allotted each to one of the 
four big powers. There was no mention 
of the territories placed under Polish or 
Soviet administration. This clearly 
shows that in the meaning of all these 
official statements these territories 
ceased to be considered as German ter- 
ritory. Moreover, the said territories 
were excluded from the control machin- 
ery established in Germany. We know 
that this control was to be assumed 
by a control council for the government 
of Germany, its relationship to the gov- 
ernment of the zones of occupation being 
formulated in the following terms: 

In the period when Germany is carrying 
out basic requirements of unconditional sur- 
render, supreme authority in Germany will 
be exercise, on instructions from their Gov- 
ernments, by the British, United States, So- 
viet, and French commanders in chief, each 
in his own zone of occupation, and also joint- 
ly in matters affecting Germany as a whole. 
The four commanders in chief will together 
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constitute the Control Council. Each com. 
mander in chief will be assisted by 9 Po- 
litical adviser. 

The Control Council, whose decisions 
be unanimous, will ensure appropriate uni. 
formity of action by the commanders jn 
chief in their respective zones of occupation 
and will reach agreed decisions on the 
questions affecting Germany as a whole, 


Let us observe, by the way, that the 
following method of action reco: 
to the Control Council could not apply, 
in any case, to the territories ceded to 
Poland and the Soviet Union since the 
German population of these territories 
had to be removed in accordance with the 
provisions of part XII of the Potsdam 
Agreement: } 

In the imposition and maintenance of 
economic controls estblished by the Control 
Council, a German administrative machin. 
ery shall be created and the German au. 
thorities shall be required to the fullest 
extent practicable to proclaim and assume 
administration of such controls. Thus it 
should be brought home to the German 
people that the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of such controls and 
breakdown in these controls will rest with 
themselves. Any German controls which 
may run counter to the objectives of occu- 
pation will be prohibited. 


Since therefore it is evident that the 
title arising from the right of adminis- 
tration of territories assigned to Poland 
by the Potsdam Agreement differed 
from the status of occupation of Ger- 
many by its permanent character, free 
from any outside interference. I wish 
to recall a precedent when on a similar 
occasion a similar wording was adopted, 
During the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 the Supreme Council adopted on 
December 8, 1919, a Declaration Relat- 
ing to the Provisional Frontiers of Po- 
land. This,declaration established a pro- 
visional eastern frontier of Poland with- 
out prejudice to the rights that Poland 
may be able to establish over the ter- 
ritories situated to the east of the said 
line; to the west of this line, that is, in 
the territory which, in any case, had to 
be assigned to Poland it was recognized 
that Poland had the right to proceed, ac- 
cording to the condition previously pro- 
vided by the treaty with Poland of June 
28, 1919, to organize a regular adminis- 
tration. 

There is further clear evidence that 
the cession of the said territories # 
Poland was considered definitive in the 
provisions of part XII of the Potsdam 
Agreement relating to the transfers of 
German populations, or elements there- 
of, remaining in Poland, Czech 
and Hungary. The wording of this 
clause proves peremptorily that the ter- 
ritories from which the German popu 
lation had to be removed were cole 
sidered Polish thenceforth. 

The intentions of the allied goverl- 
ments to remove the German 
tion from the territories which were 
to be assigned to Poland were 
long before the Potsdam meeting. 

*n the debate in the House of Com- 
mons on February 27, 1945, the Prim 
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ding up the debate, the Foreign 
saiceary, Sir Anthony Eden, spoke still 
more explicitly: 

The assumption in regard to the west is 
that the population shall be removed. This 
is the whole basis. In most cases, I can tell 
the honorable gentleman, they have gone 
already. 

Many speakers in the course of this 
debate concurred with the views of the 
government. 

Sir William Beveridge supported the 
proposal and stated: 

It may be said that these territorial ad- 
justments conflict with the Atlantic Charter. 
I do not think that they really do. The 
Atlantic Charter implies that no peoples 
should be required to live in a state in 
which they do not wish to live. We cannot 
say that the Atlantic Charter rules out the 
kind of territorial adjustment, with transfer 
of population which is proposed here, 


What were the reasons for the trans- 
fer of the German population from the 
territories assigned to Poland? Let us 
refer here to the United States Depart- 
ment of State publication, prepared by 
the special unit of the Division of Euro- 
pean Affairs, National Socialism—Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
1943. The following appears on page 
131 of the said publication: 

Notwithstanding all the specious protesta- 
tions of the party’s leaders, subsequent 
events have revealed the organized German 
minorities under Nazi control boring within 
foreign countries, undermining established 
governmental authority, weakening public 
morale, forwarding vital information to the 
German military authorities, and in general 
preparing the way for German military con- 
quest and Gestapo rule. 

It may be recalled here that the German 
minorities formed a considerable part of the 
German pretext for the destruction of 
Czechoslovakia and for the opening of hos- 
tilities against Poland, and later against 
Yugoslavia as well. In the course of events 
in central and eastern Europe during the 
past years, claims and acts of the organized 
German minorities have in every case syn- 
chronized with claims and acts of the Ger- 
man Reich. 


It is evident that by its actions Ger- 
Many deprived itself of any right to in- 
voke the Atlantic Charter in its favor. 
Such was the opinion expressed many 
times by Sir Winston Churchill. In his 
note to his colleagues of the Cabinet, 
dated January 14, 1944—see W. Church- 
ill, The Second World War, volume IV, 
page 617—he wrote: 

By unconditional surrender I mean that 
- Germans have no right to any particular 
orm of treatment. For instance, the Atlan- 


tic Charter would not appl to them as a 
matter of right. = 


He repeated this statement in_ his 
Speech in the House of Commons on Feb- 
Tuary 22, 1945. 

: There was no precedent in history that 
he removal of native population from a 
certain area would not mean the inten- 
tion of the change of sovereignty.. Such 
a for instance, the case of huge trans- 
ers of population in Turkey and Greece 
— World War I. Let us observe, by 
€ way, that these transfers put an end 
a = long period of Turkish-Greek en- 
y. oe the torn World War it was 

0 conceived far-reaching 

Schemes for the refhoval of the entire 





Polish population from certain areas oc- 
cupied by them and which were to be 
annexed by the German Reich... Still on 
the eve of Germany’s defeat the German 
Crown Council decided on July 3, 1918, to 
annex a territory of 20 square kilometers 
with the important industrial cénter of 
Lodz and the towns of Plock, Kalisz, Kolo, 
and Konin, from big parts of which the 
entire Polish population had to be ex- 
pelled. According to this plan estab- 
lished by General yon Ludendorff: 

From this area, a sector comprising 8,000 
square kilometers was to be immediately 
evacuated by the entire Polish population 
and settled by German colonists. It later 
appeared that according to calculation 300,- 
000 families, that is about 144 million Ger- 
man repatriates from Russia had to be set- 
tled there. It was hoped to destroy ig this 
way the great Polish dream, and to frustrate 
once and forever the Polish aspirations to 


reunite Prussian, Polish speaking provinces, © 


with the newly created Polish state. 


But this was not enough for some 
representatives of pan-German circles. 
Their spokesman Bartels in a memoran- 
dum laid before the highest political and 
military authorities of the German Reich 
wrote: 

Sixteen millions of Poles should be dis- 
placed to the east. A forced emigration to 
Asiatic Russia. 


In this manner the Prussian policy 
continued for many years, aiming at the 
extermination—ausrottung—of the Pol- 
ish elements in the territories seized by 
Prussia in successive partitions of Po- 
land. It had to be crowned by a spec- 
tacular act of elimination of the native 
population, on a scale unknown since 
the Dark Ages—for the Prussian policy 
of the colonization of Poland, R. W. 
Tims, Germanizing Prussian Poland, the 
H. K. T. Society and the Struggle for the 
Eastern Marches in the German Empire, 
New York, 1941. 

The idea of the transfer of population 
was always in the minds of German 
statesmen in the period between the 
two world wars. In a memorandum, 
which German Foreign Minister von 
Neurath submitted to Vice Chancellor 
von Papen, on February 9, 1933, the fol- 
lowing was observed: 

The possibility of an exchange of popula- 
tion is an essential safeguard that would en- 
sure a practical solution of the minority 
question, or take off its edge. (Documents 
on German Foreign Policy, series C, vol. I, 
p. 39.) 


It is well known that German occu- 
pants during World War II pursued 
an extremely ruthless and barbarous 
policy. On the one hand, the German 
Government was removing German pop- 
ulation from the countries to which it 
did not raise any territorial claim, on the 
other it did not hesitate to exterminate 
physically, and expel, millions of Polish 
citizens, above all—but far beyond—in 
the territories illegally annexed by Ger- 
many in the course of military occupa- 
tion. 

Let us recall some figures which are 
too easily forgotten. During the Ger- 
man occupation of Poland, 5 million 
men, women, and children, including 
about 3 million Jews; were killed by Ger- 
mans; they met their death in mass 
roundups and executions, as hostages, 
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in torture chambers, concentration 
camps and prisons, many being killed 
and tortured for their part in the resis- 
tance movement, others in punitive ex- 
peditions staged as retaliatory measures 
by the enemy, resulting in the destruc- 
tion of at least 300 villages, and the elim- 
ination of their inhabitants. Over 3 m‘.- 
lion able-bodied men, women, and chil- 
dren were deported for forced labor or 
military service in the German army. 
These figures are based on official sta- 
tistics and are not an invention of prop- 
aganda services. 


In his speech in the House of Com- 
mons on August 20, 1945, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, gave the following figures relat- 
ing to displaced persons in the British 
zone of occupation only: 

One million one hundred thousand dis- 
placed persons have been evacuated from 
the British zone, 1% million displaced 
persons are still housed in camps in our 
zene, By the autumn, it is hoped that 
only 645,000 will be left, of which 500,000 
will be Poles. These figures give some idea of 
the vastness of the problem which has faced 
our miiltary government in this zone. (Par- 
liamentary Debates, Commons, vol. 413, p. 
285.) 





Let us quote now some passages from 
the report to the United States Presi- 
dent by Justice Robert H. Jackson, chief 


‘counsel for the United States in the 


prosecution of Axis war criminals 
(American Journal of International Law, 
vol. XX XTX, 1945, p. 185): 


Our people saw in this succession of 
events the destruction of the minimum ele- 
ments of trust which can hold the com- 
munity of nations together in peace and 
progress. Then, in consummation of their 
plan, the Nazis swooped down upon the 
nations they have deceived and ruthlessly 
conguered them. They flagrantly violated 
the obligations which states, including their 
own, have undertaken by convention or 
tradition as a part of the rules of land war- 
fare, and of the law of the sea. They wan- 
tonly destroyed cities like Rotterdam for no 
military purpose. They wiped -out whole 
populations, as at Lidice, where no military 
purposes were to be served. They confiscated 
property of the Poles and gave it to party 
members. They transported in labor bat- 
talions-great sectors of the civilian popula- 
tion of the conquered countries. They 
refused the ordinary protection of law to 
the populations which they enslaved. The 
feeling of outrage grew in this country, and 
it became more and more felt that these 
were crimes committed against us by a 
band of brigands who had seized the instru- 
mentality of a state. 


It is obvious that it was by these 
methods that the Germans in the course 
of World War II wished to create 
lebensraum for themselves in the areas 
subject to annexation in which the en- 
tire or a great part of the population, 
deprived of its leadership class, was 
either murdered, expelled, or reduced to 
serfdom. 

All these facts are now often over- 
looked and if I refer to them, it is not 
for reviving feeling of enmity, but sim- 
ply for explaining the background and 
reasons of the Potsdam decisions relat- 
ing to the transfers of German popula- 
tion. They were conceived not as re- 
taliatory measures, but as steps leading 
to the resumption of neighborly rela- 
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tions between Poland and Germany on 
a new basis. It is a matter of regret 
that the sense of guilt which appeared 
in some German circles after the war is 
completely missing in recent German 
official or semiofficial statements relat- 
ing to the new Polish-German frontier. 
This feeling of guilt did, however, exist 
as it appears from an appeal issued to 
refugees in July 1945 by the Oberburger- 
meister of Berlin, Dr. Arthur Werner— 
see New York Herald Tribune, July 30, 
1945: 

Twelve years of national socialism had led 
to the complete collapse of our country. 
You have been experiencing only a small 
part of what the Russians, Poles, Czechs, 
and other peoples, as well as anti-Fascist 
Germans had to suffer for years under 
Hitler. 


If today some objections are being 
raised, allegedly from the legal point of 
view, as to the nature of the determina- 
tion of the Polish-German frontier by 
the Potsdam Conference, one cannot help 
saying that such objections can be ex- 
plained only by the persistence of the 
old ideas among some German lawyers, 
“Right is what agrees with German in- 
terests.” It would be not quite super- 
fluous in this connection, to recall in a 
few words, the views prevailing among 
German lawyers, for about a century. 

4. GERMAN SCHOLARS DEFENDED BEFORE THE WAR 

PRINCIPLES OPPOSITE TO THOSE INVOKED BY 

THEM AFTER THE WAR 


In the Honorable B. CARROLL REECE’S 
remarks we find many references to 
French, British, and other western law- 
yers but none to the German scholars, if 
one omits the remark made as long ago 
as in 1795 by the famous German 
philosopher, Emmanuel Kant: “Nature 
irresistibly wills that what is right shall 
ultimately prevail.” Since Kant’s days 
the German doctrine of international law 
has taken the view that right is what 
agrees with German interests. One can 
say that the Nazi doctrine of the German 
foreign law was prepared by previous 
generations of German lawyers. The 
well-known American scholar, Clyde 
Eagleton, states in his book, Interna- 
tional Government—revised edition, New 
York, 1948, page 24—that “Hegel, the 
philosopher, Treitschke, the historian, 
and Jellinek, the jurist, constitute a tri- 
umvirate which dealt blows to interna- 
tional law from which it has not yet re- 
covered.” 

In the 19th century, especially since 
the Franco-German War of 1870-71, 
German scholars such as, for instance, 
Adolf Lasson, considered international 
law as an expression of a certain relation 
of force. According to him, only a fear 
of war prevents a state from violating 
valid international agreements. Hecon- 
sidered also that a victor state could im- 
pose any conditions on a vanquished 
state, and he derided those who through 
craftiness or lack of scruples try to 
prevent a victor state from acquisition of 
conquered territory. Unfortunately, the 
experience of the last war showed that 
Lasson’s words were not forgotten by the 
German people. 

Only he who has sufficient power to 
threaten his opponent in the same measure 
as he is being threatened himself, is entitled 
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to anticipate the conclusion of lasting peace 
based on signed agreements. 

Only in recent times has the right of con- 
quest been questioned, precisely cunning 
and unscrupulousness are responsible for 
the theory of the sacred character of the 
legitimate borders of countries and states; 
this would identify conquest with theft and 
robbery. 

The victor has power to do as he pleases 
with the vanquished as would have happen 
to him, if he had been vanquished—( Adolf 
Lasson, Prinzip und Zukunft des V6olker- 
rechts, Berlin, 1871, pp. 58-62). 


The theory of the supremacy of in- 
ternal law over the international law 
prevailed in the studies of such promi- 
nent German lawyers, as  Jellinek, 
Bergbohm, Zorn, Wenzel. After World 
War No. 1 it was German lawyers who 
fought against the idea that law should 
rule international relations. In his pref- 
ace to a very objective study of the 
Nazi doctrine of international law writ- 
ten by a Swiss lawyer, E. Bristler, the 
famous professor of Paris University, 
George Scelle noted: 

Law is what is in conformity with the 
unfailing racial concept of the German com- 
munity and what contributes to serve the 
interest and progress of that commu- 
nity. * * * National Socialist public foreign 
law considers international relations to be 
of secondary importance, and the interna- 
tional community as incapable to form a 
cohesive and efficient system. This contempt 
for, or minimalization of international 
solidarity is doubtlessly in harmony with 
the system of political and economic 
autarchy—/(E. Bristler, Die Vélkerrechtslehre 
des Nazionalsozialismus, Ziirich, 1938, pref- 
ace). 


Bristler’s work contains many refer- 
ences to the works of prominent Ger- 
man lawyers of the period according to 
whom the rules of international law 
applied to Germany only as long as it 
remained weak, while a strong Germany 
could discard all rules which might 
hamper its freedom of action or the 
pursuance of its national interests. 

It is admitted almost naively and openly 
that a State, so long as it is still weak, like 
disarmed Germany, must accept—for the 
sake of expediency—international law as an 
instrument to restrain stronger states, and 
that it has therefore no interest in denying 
it—(E. Bristler, op. cit. p. 67). 


German lawyers considered that the 
excessively legalistic approach to inter- 
national life—Verrechtlichung des Vélk- 
erlebens—was a morbid inflation of 
law—Rechtsaufblahung. Such was the 
view, for instance, of Professor Koell- 
reuter—Vo6lkerrecht im ausgesprochenen 
Masse politisches Recht sei, and of Pro- 
fessor Waltz about whom Professor 
Schwarzenberger says: . 


Professor Waltz, in whose favor it can be 
said at least that he was an avowed National 
Socialist already during the Weimar Repub- 
lic, gave the lead to his colleagues,in a pub- 
lic statement, prominently displayed in one 
of the leading German periodicals on inter- 
national law:.“A science of international 
law which fights for international justice, 
can never be content to analyze its material 
merely from a technical and positivist point 
of view; it must step forward itself and point 
the way toward the just solution of inter- 
national problems”—(Prof. G. Schwarzen- 
berger, International Law and Totalitarian 
Lawlessness, p. 21). 
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It was German interest only that 
vided the sole criterion of justice, ang 
theory was put forward that a 
could discard any treaty by virtue of the 
clause rebus sic stantibus whenever the 
maintenance of the treaty h, 
German freedom of action. In 


German lawyers of the prewar period 


spoke ironically about Pactaserva 
wens. ee one of the 
principles proclaimed by the 
of the League of Nations. Oe 
Such theories were advanced by Ger- 
man lawyers not only for domestic ¢on- 
sumption, but they were also loudly pro. 
claimed before international audiences. 
Let us recall here the lectures delivered 
in 1938 at the Hague Academy of Inter. 
national Law by a well-known German 
professor, Kar] Bilfinger—Les Bases Fon- 
damentales de la Communauté des 
Etats, Recueil des Cours de l’Académie de 


la Haye, 1938, volume 2—in which he de- — 


fended the dynamic conception of law 
furthering German territorial expansion 
in accordance with the notorious prin- 
ciple of Lebensraum for the German 
nation: 

Statics and dynamics considered from this 
angl® may appear on the one side as in op- 
position to the right of secure possession of 
a limited space, and on the other side to 
the juridical recognition and the need of 
Lebensraum and the right of the nations to 
live. * * * The idea of the clause rebus sic 
stantibus is like an emanation and conse- 
quence of the right of the nations to live. 


The concept, life is above the law, 
prevailed, therefore, not only in German 
prewar politics, a fact widely known, 
but also in the German doctrine of in- 
ternational law which provided legal and 
moral justification for many acts of pat- 
ent violation of treaties and interna- 
tional customs, firmly _ established 
among civilized nations of the world. 

This attitude of German scholars 
greatly contributed to the undermining 
of international law and international 
peace, 

The ever-recurring arguments that life 
stands above law, that the existence of 
the state has preponderance over the bene- 
fits of the treaty. * * * The tendency 
undermine international law, to create total 
arbitrariness of the states. 


It seems unnecessary to deal longer 
with this attitude of German scholars 
as the matter has been thoroughly ex- 
plored in many studies by American, 
British, and French scholars. If today 
we can witness the conversion of Ger- 
man lawyers to the more orthodox and 
liberal doctrine of international law, we 
should certainly welcome this new 
in German legal thought, provided the 
idea of justice is not interpreted in the 
old sense, right is what serves the it- 
terests of the German nation. As long 
as German lawyers continue to 
unjust anything contrary to German in- 
terests and as long. as they tx7 tots 
Germany from 
consequences of transgressions of 1a¥ 
committed in the course of the last wat, 
such a conversion can be hardly con- 
sidered as either complete or sincere. 

In, view of the preceding remarks we 
may come to the following 





The Allied Powers had the right to dis 
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pose of German territory after the vic- 
torious war as Germany was an aggres- 
state. Moreover, the necessary safe- 
had to be taken in order to pre- 
yent a further occurrence of such acts 
of violence committed against peaceful 
states. The Allied Powers determined 
the eastern frontier of Germany at Pots- 
dam in accordance with their previous 
solemn declarations that they would do 
it, conferring on Poland the permanent 
title of state administration as opposed 
to the title of occupation (which was not 
a belligerent occupation in view of Ger- 
many’s unconditional surrender), the 
main purpose of the latter being the re- 
education of the German people on the 
remaining territory in the spirit of de- 
mocracy and peaceful cooperation. 

In interpreting a legal document one 
must examine the wishes-of the con- 
tracting parties at a given historical 
moment. The famous Swiss lawyer, 
Prof. W. Burckhardt, in his article 
“The Clausula Rebus sic Stantibus”— 
Revue de Droit International et de 
Legislation Comparée, 1933, page 22— 
observed on this point: 

The parties are bound because they wanted 
to bind themselves by mutual obligation 
and to the extent as desired by them. It 
is solely our [their] will which determines 
the existance and extent of obligations. * * * 
Therefore the manifestation of the will is 
under international law, as well as under 
civil law, a historical fact and not @ princi- 
ple. 


The wishes of the parties to the Pots- 
dam agreement as a historical fact ap- 
pear clearly from the wording of this 
legal document. By allowing the trans- 
fer of the German population from the 
areas to which Poland received the title 
of permanent administration, free from 
any outside interference, the three 
great powers wished to take the edge off 
so far as the problem of minorities 
was concerned, a problem which has 
poisoned Polish-German relations for 
a quarter of a century. On the other 
hand, they did not wish to burden the 
future German state with the responsi- 
bility for the measures taken by the vic- 
torious powers in order to safeguard the 
future peace of the world. 

It is perhaps worthwhile to recall here 
the words written by late Lord Birken- 

in connection with the settlement 
of the Polish-German frontier after the 


- 1914-18 war: 


“Danzig instead of being given to Poland 
outright was made a free city under the 
Protection of the League of Nations, and 
tacked onto Poland by a strip of territory. 
Here was to be found a crop of troubles for 
the future peace of Europe. Half-measures 
at the time may offer a refuge from action 
but action must sooner or later be faced, 
and if the course be right there is seldom 
any advantages in postponing it. Thought- 
ful men have soberly considered that it 
and have been well to give Danzig and its 

terland outright to’ Poland. Germany 

oe hardly have complained; .she would 

ve bowed to the fortune of war and an 

et her own doctrine of vae 
irkenhead, 

» London, 1930, p. a ge 


There is no reason to doubt that, hav- 
ing this in view, the Allied Powers pre- 
to assign certain territories to 


Poland outright at Potsdam, instead of 
leaving this settlement to any future 
stage. 

If, in the course of the first years fol- 
lowing the Potsdam agreement, some 
doubts have arisen as regards the rea- 
sonableness of it, they were due not to 
the feeling that the German people were 
wronged, as they had to bear the whole 
responsibility for immense human suf- 
ferings during the war, but to the doubts 
as to the capacity of Poles to populate 
the territories recovered from Ger- 
many—compare, Mr. Bevin, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, speech in the 
House of Commons on August 20, 1945, 
Parliamentary Debates, Commons, vol- 
ume 413, page 294—“The question of 
where the final delimitation of the fron- 
tier will rest will depend to a large ex- 
tent on what the population is that re- 
turns to Poland.” It is hardly necessary 
to mention, moreover, some declarations 
made by certain western statesmen at 
the beginning of the cold war, and 
closely. connected with it, which al- 
though legally irrelevant, showed the 
fear that the Polish Nation would be ab- 
sorbed by Russia and that the new fron- 
tier might in fact become ‘a frontier 
between Soviet Russia and Germany. 
These fears are now obsolete. On the 
contrary, any wish to reopen the ques- 
tion of the Polish-German frontier 


“would cement the Soviet bloc and in- 


crease the tension between Germany 
and her neighbors. Such a tension 
would hardly benefit the cause of de- 
mocracy and freedom. 





Expanding Role of Private Capital in 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
sound economic and political develop- 
ment of Africa is a primary United 
States concern. Through the technical 
cooperation and development loan sec- 
tions of the mutual security program, 
the Export-Import Bank, and the World 
Bank, our Government is providing tech- 
nical and assistance for African develop- 
ment. 

There is, however, a very real need for 
expanded private investment if that de- 
velopment is to proceed apace with the 
Africans’ aspirations. In this connec- 
tion it is most encouraging to read in the 
August 20 edition of the New York Times 
that French, British, Swiss, and Ameri- 
can industrialists have combined to es- 
tablish an aluminum plant at Conakry, 
French West Africa. This ambitious 
project demonstrates the potential role 
that private capital will play in Africa’s 
future development. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the New York Times editorial of 
August 20, Alumina From Africa: 
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[From the New York Times of August 20, 
1958] 


ALUMINA FROM AFRICA 


French, British, Swiss, and American in- 
dustrialists have combined resources to set 
up an immense bauxite reduction plant in 
French West Africa. It will have an initial 
production of 480,000 tons of alumina a year, 
but will be capable of expansion into the 
world’s largest alumina plant. 

Aside from its immediate industrial sig- 
nificance, this development has two impor- 
tant aspects. First, it is an illustration of 
the proper enlistment of private capital to 
do a big job in an underdeveloped area. 
Most of the cost will be borne by risk capi- 
tal, although the French Government plans 
a loan, and the United States group—which 
will be controlling—is negotiating with the 
International Cooperation Administration 
for a guaranty covering equity contribution 
and institutional investment. 

The second aspect, however, does involve 
the nonprofit benefits which will accrue per- 
manently to the African community. The 
site of the project is about a hundred miles 
inland from the harbor of ,Conakry.’ So the 
first thing that must be done is to enlarge 
and modernize the‘harbor. Its capacity will 
be doubled. The next thing is to build high- 
ways and a railway from Conakry into the 
interior, giving the entire area a new outlet. 
Then must come the building of a new city 
to house at least 4,000 workers. With that 
must come the facilities for education, mod- 
ern medicine, and improved social inter- 
course. In short, a part of a new world will 
come into a relatively remote and hitherto 


‘largely unproductive part of West Africa. 


This can be exploitation in the best sense 
of the word. Just as the development of 
manganese helped to assure the solvency of 
Ghana, so the growth of a great bauxite in- 
dustry can enrich an immense territory that 
has been very poor indeed. 





Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great statesmen of modern times will 
retire with the 85th Congress He is New 
Jersey’s very distinguished senior Sen- 
ator, H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Senator Smitu’s remarkable record of 
service as a lawyer, educator, lecturer at 
Princeton, food administrator, party 
leader, Senator, and architect of the 
United Nations has been delineated in 
many recent tributes. 

To me, this most characterful and 
scholarly gentleman of almost four 
decades of experience has made his 
greatest contribution as a man of peace. 
It was the Smith-Mundt Act which re- 
sulted in the exchange of people, espe- 
cially young students, for a greater 
understanding among the community of 
nations. The Voice of America was a 
product of this act, this daily carrying to 
people everywhere the true meanings of 
freedom. 

The Senator’s speeches on the floor of 
the Senate have emphasized the im- 
portance of America taking a strong and 
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positive position in its concern for hu- 


man misery wherever it may be found., 


We are our brother’s keepers, he would 
insist, and human misery is a breeding- 
ground for communism. 

The Senator has made it a point to 
visit trouble spots all over the world and 
I know of no one in public life today who 
has a greater knowledge of the world 
picture. One cannot talk to him for 5 
minutes without sensing his passionate 
desire to develop what he calls a “spirit 
of good will and togetherness” among 
the peoples of our world. I cannot be- 
lieve for 1 minute that his remarkable 
talents for the promotion of such a spirit 
will go unused after he leaves the Senate. 

I have a feeling that our great Presi- 
dent who, I know, has a warm place in 
his heart for the senior Senator from 
New Jersey, may find in him an Ameri- 
can ambassador of good-will-at-large, 
ideally equipped and ready to render a 
new and important service in the pro- 
motior? of peace, 

Former President Hoover recently 
wired Senator Smit congratulating him 
on his devoted and able service to our 
country. Mr. Hoover, however, had one 
word of admonition and it was this: 
“But just do not quit work.” 

I do not believe President Eisenhower 
will want him to quit either. 





Necessity ef Providing Additional Aids 
to Safe Air Navigation on the Smaller 
Airports in the New England Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a _ resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Boston, Mass., on August 18, 1958. 

The resolution follows: 


Boston has historically, presently, and will 
in the future, rest its economy on the fact 
that it is the regional center of transporta- 
tion in the New England area; and 

Whereas for an efficient utilization of her 
many advantages, Boston must have in the 
future an efficient and safe feeder short- 
haul air transport network servicing the New 
England area; and 

Whereas because of her comparatively high 
latitude and other causes, weather condi- 
tions in the New England area are not as 
favorable to aviation as some other sections 
of the United States: Be it ” 

Resolved, That the Boston City Council in- 
vites the attention of the Governor’s com- 
mittee on the audit of State needs, sub- 
committee on aviation, to the Massachusetts 
delegation in the Congress, to the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, to the ne- 
cessity of providing additional aids to safe 
air navigation on the smaller airports in the 
New England area, such additional aids in 
the form of control towers, instrument land- 
ing systems, and ground controlled approach 
on feeder airports to be provided by the 
Civil Aeronautics Commission of the Federal 
Government; and be is further 
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Resolved, That in order to provide the ulti- 
mate in safe summer feeder traffic from Bos- 
ton to Cape Cod to accommodate the sum- 
mer influx of tourists through Boston there 
ought immediately to be installed the fol- 
lowing facilities. 

1. CAA control tower and ILS system at 
the Hyannis Airport. At bare minimum 
during the summer period. 

2. ILS systems at the Martha’s Vineyard 
Airport and the Nantucket Airport. 

3. GCA system at the Nantucket Airport. 





From One Judge to Another 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, never be- 
fore in the history of this country have 
the people in all parts of the Nation 
been so aroused against the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is en- 
couraging to those of us whose neck is 
under the heel of the tyrant at this par- 
ticular time to-see the people in other 
sections of dur Nation gradually awak- 
ening to what the Court is doing to the 
Constitution and our republican form of 
government. 

On Friday, August 22, there appeared 
a very cogent editorial in the Richmond 
News Leader. The editorial writers for 
this paper have done much to enlighten 
the péople as to the true situation. I 
commend the editors for a good job well 
done. 

Realizing the necessity of informing 
the people in all sections of the country 
of the true situation, I include with my 
remarks the editorial which is as fol- 
lows: 


[From the Richmond News Leader of Friday, 
August 22, 1958} 


From ONE JUDGE TO ANOTHER 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
as readers of this page perhaps have noted, 
has encountered some sharp criticism these 
past few years. Yet the Court has not 
lacked for articulate defenders either, and 
these defenders have developed a familiar 
riposte for every parry: When a Member of 
Congress assails the Court, it is no more 
than the mouthing of a Dixiecrat bigot; 
when a southern governor expresses his 
views, it is demagoguery and racism; when 
whole legislatures adopt resolutions, it is 
only the venting of political steam; and 
when editors address themselves to Court 
matters, it is a pitiable exhibition of lay- 
men’s ignorance of the law. 

We are wondering today just what the 
High Court’s defenders will say of the report 
unanimously adopted by a subcommittee of 
the Conference of State Chief Justices, meet- 
ing in Pasadena. Though phrased in the 
most temperate and dignified language, the 
report is a shattering denunciation of the 
Supreme Court’s abuse of judicial process. 

Unfortunately, the text of the State chief 
justices’ report is not &vailable. Abbrevi- 
ated news accounts, however, disclose some 
criticisms of the Supreme Court that are all 
the sharper by reason _of the ponderous 
phrases in which these remarks are couched. 
The High Court is criticized for instability, 
and for reversing well-established constitu- 
tional doctrines on apparently insubstantial 
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grounds; the Court is charged with 
tience, with an absence of moderation, and 
with substituting its notions of Policy for 
the requirements of law. The 

chief justices, gazing soberly upon the High 
Court's recent decisions, doubt that America 
any longer can boast of a government of 
laws, not men. And in a stinging rebuke, 
the committee reminds the Supreme 
that the imperative need for maintaj 

dicial restraint transcends any obligation for 
exercising a policymaking role. 

This astonishing report is without paral. 
lel in the history of American jurisprudence, 
The High Court often has come under fire 
from Presidents, Congressmen, governors, and 
State legislatures; the court occasionally hag 
drawn individual fire from a State court, as 
Marshall's Court of 1815 drew bitter attack 
from Spencer Roane. But this is the first 
time that State chief justices, who them. 
selves are conscious of the need for judicial 
restraint, have voiced any such views as this, 

The 10-man committee of chief justices 
had 3 southerners among its members— 
Duckworth, of Georgia, Hickman, of Texas, 
and Stukes, of South Carolina. (Incidental. 
ly, these 3 alone haye 70 years of combined 
experience on theench. But others who 
subscribed to the report sit on the highest 
courts of Maryland, New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Massachusetts, and Min-. 
nesota. These scarcely can be accused of 
racism, bigotry, or southern demagogery, 

Let those of us below the Potomac take 
heart. Four years ago, 3 years ago, even 2 
years ago, such criticism of the High Court 
from such a respected source, would not have 
been voiced. But the long train of usurpa- - 
tions, encroachments, and judicial arrogance 
left by the Supreme Court is beginning to 
arouse resentment across the whole land. 
This resentment, gathering strength and 
speed, may yet accomplish wonders. Our 
job now is to hold the ground we have gained, 
to yield nothing, and to press the attack. 





Honor for Wilkes-Barre 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
August 20, 1958, which comments on the 
decision of the American of 
Polish Cultural Clubs to hold its 1959 
convention at Wilkes College in Wilkes- 
Barre: 

Honor FoR WILKES-BARRE 

Decision of the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs to hold its 1959 
at Wilkes College is a flattering tribute to » 
the city and to the educational 
The 1958 sessions, at which an invitation 
Wilkes-Barre was accepted, were held at the 
University of Rochester in Rochester, N. ¥. 
Joseph Lester, nm automobile 
and civic leader, is a member of the 


-of directors. 


The convention will bring to the elty next 
year more than 300 educators, authors 
artists, and leaders in many spheres. br 
dent Eisenhower sent greetings ae 
Rochester gathering, attesting to its ™ 


Wilkes-Barre has much to commend 1 


& cultural center. In addition to 
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College, many individuals, including 
ie conver, se nancta the community’s repu- 
tation. Charles Rozmarek, president of the 
Polish American Congress and the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, and Dr. Joseph Kocyan, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, are in key positions. 
The Polish Union of the United States of 
North America, with national headquarters 
in Wilkes-Barre, among others, has made a 
substantial contribution. 

Unquestionably, Wilkes-Barre’s reputa- 
tion as a cultural center will be enhanced 
as a result of the council’s scheduled delib- 


erations. 





Solution to the Nursing Dilemma Calls for 
Understanding and Action on the Part 
of Professionals and the Lay Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a very 
comprehensive and thoughtful article 
on the nursing dilemma entitled “The 
Irresistible Force and the Immovable 
Object in Nursing” by Edith A, Aynes, 
of the Department of Professional Edu- 
cation, the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, is scheduled for early 
publication in a national magazine. 
She has made this article available to 
me, In it she sets forth the develop- 
ment of the problem that faces us so far 
as the future of nursing is concerned. 
As she sees it, the problem will not be 
solved so long as the present lack of 
basic understanding on the part of the 
three major forces—doctors, hospital 
administrators and nurses—exists. 
These three forces have almost equal 
importance in the care of patients.- 

Arguing for cooperation and fuller un- 
derstanding on the part of the many 
allied groups—both professional and 
lay—Miss Aynes concludes, “Answers to 
the nursing problem will not come until 
there is some agreement on what total 
nursing service is, who is responsible for 
it, how many people are a part of it, 
and where we can find enough people to 
accomplish all aspects of it.” 

The victims of the nursing impasse, 
My. Speaker, are helpless patients, peo- 
ple like you and me who have the need 
for medical and nursing services in time 
of illness. You and I are as eligible to 
become patients as any who have en- 
ong the doors of our hospitals in the 

The problem is national in scope, with 
an impact on 
Government 
Civilian life. But the vari viewpoints 
of the professional and lay people who 
are grappling with it, seem only to com- 
Plicate matters further. The hospital 





administrator, holding that the Ameri- 
can ——s Association should conduct 
udy, is pre 
a judiced in favor of the 


Services and everyday 
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nurses; although they hold that they 
understand their own problems best, 
have nevertheless demonstrated that 
their voice is not powerful enough to be 
heard by the doctors and the hospital 
administrators—let alone the public. 

Mr. Speaker, both of these articles 
seem to emphasize the need for an 
absolutely impartial body to evaluate 
arid interpret the many aspects of this 
increasingly serious problem. It was 
for this reason that 2 years ago I in- 
troduced legislation to establish a na- 
tional commission on nursing services. 
The findings of such a commission, ar- 
rived at on an impartial, fact-finding 
basis, should carry great weight with 
the public and indicate constructive 
courses of action in legislation, in educa- 
tion, and in hospital administration. 

On March 11 last, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
serted in the REcorp an article by Miss 
Aynes entitled “Wanted, Nurses Who 
Will Carry Their Own Lamps.” It set 
forth the-possible need for 2-year schools 
of nursing to accelerate the preparation 
of a sufficient number of people who 
would be trained to a safe Icvel to give 
physical care to patients in hospitals. It 
emphasized also the need for 4-year col- 
legiate schools to prepare nurses for su- 
pervisory, teaching, and administrative 
jobs, for public health and industrial 
nursing, and the other specialized jobs 
that have developed in nursing since 
World War Il. The article appeared 
in Modern Hospital, had a wide distri- 
bution and enthusiastic response from 
doctors and hospital administrators. 
Many of my colleagues commented fa- 
vorably upon this article after it ap- 
peared in the Concressionat REcorp. 

Believing that my colleagues will find 
the second article by Miss Aynes equally 
interesting, under leave to extend my 
remarks I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude Miss Aynes’ second article at this 
time: 

Members of the medical profession are be- 
ginning to take an interest in nursing educa- 
tion. They_realize that antibiotics have not 
eliminated the need for aseptic technics; 
that drugs and solutions can be dangerous 
when administered by the uninformed; and 
that producing a safe attendant who can 
carry out orders in this highly complex medi- 
cal world is an involved educational process 
requiring more than a nurses’ aide course to 
accomplish. 

The average physician's attitude toward 
nurses is formed during the first few months 
he interns on a hospital ward. Some phy- 


sicians remember with warmth and affection’ 


the understanding, considerate nurses who 
went out of their way to help them—to keep 
them from making mistakes that the chief of 
service could crucify them for making. But 
many physicians were not so fortunate. The 
Susie or Mary who couldn't stand interns, 
who tried to throttlé them and had no hesi- 
tation is using her experience and knowledge 
to embarrass the young doctors at every turn, 
can take a great deal of credit for creating 
the impasse in nursing that faces us today. 
Not only did these nurses alienate doctors; 
they drove young nurses from the field at the 
same time. , 

But whether the doctor dislikes nurses or 
not, he needs thém; his patients need them; 
and because anybody can become a patient, 
the public needs them. ~- 

It is one thing for a doctor to write an or- 
der, and quite another thing for that order to 
be carreid out without damage to the patient. 
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Most doctors imagine that the people who 
attend patients learn to perform procedures 
by osmosis, since this is the way the intern 
had to learn them. For example, the doctor 
does not hesitate to write an order to cath- 
eterize a patient and then go, unperturbed, to 
the operating room, never pausing to learn 
whether the person who, of necessity, must 
carry out that order knows the importance 
of asepetic technic—or indeed has ever 
heard of the word. Many patients have 
developed cystitis “of undetermined origin” 
from this slip in nursing control. 

Nursing controls slip because, under our 
present system of nursing education, we are 
training 84 percent of our nurses to give 
direct patient care but, as soon as they grad- 
uate, because of the shortage, they become 
coordinators of nursing efforts on busy wards. 
The time has come for doctors, hospital ad- 
ministrators, and nursing leaders to recog- 
nize that education for the nursing effort in- 
volved must fit the job with enough workers 
and leaders to render patient care safely. 

Traditionally, nursing has played a sub- 
servient role to medicine, and doctors have 
liked it that way. Nurses liked it that way, 
too, as long as the nursing care of the patient 
was uncomplicated by the medical aspects of 
nursing care and the doctors had an author- 
itarian control over the students who went 
on the hospital wards to learn nursing, as 
well as over the women who graduate. 

But as medical progress marched into spe- 
cialization, and laboratory and X-ray exami- 
nations became the means of diagnosis, re- 
placing the doctor’s touch, see, and smell 
technique, which required his presence on the 
ward, the subprofessional, the allied profes- 
sional, the coprofessional and the nonpro- 
fessional invaded the patients’ sanctuary, all 
with a perfect right to be there. Nursing’s 
role in the hospital became confused, and, 
with opportunities opening outside the hos- 
pital where the nurse could attain a stable, 
independent, and respectable status as a pro- 
fessional individual, nurses moved into pub- 
lic health, industry, organizational work, re- 
search, the Armed Forces, and Government 
bureaus. The nurse whq stayed in the hos- 
pital found diminishing status, little author- 
ity, and very little job satisfaction. She 
still occupied a subservient place, but now 
she was subservient not only to the doctor, 
but to the hospital administrator and others 
who moved increasingly between her and the 
physician over whose patients she supposedly 
watched. 

What do we mean by nursing? 

The term is confusing at best, but clari- 
fication can be achieved by investigating the 
difference between nursing as it was con- 
ceived more than 100 years ago and nursing 
as current hursing leaders describe it. 

“Nursing,” wrote Florence Nightingale, 
“has been limited to signify little more than 
the administration of medicines and the 
application of poultices. It ought to sig- 
nify the proper use of fresh air, light, 
warmth, cleanliness, quiet, and the proper 
selection and administration of diet—all at 
the least expense of vital pdwer to the pa- 
tient.” 

This appears to be what the patient still 
needs, and he needs to receive it with the 
same skill, compassion, and understanding a 
mother provides for her child. 

But what has happened? Almost any- 
body administers medicines and applies 
poultices; the dietitian selects and prepares 
the diet; the kitchen maid puts it on a 
tray; the ward aid or orderly carries it to 
the patient; the housekeeping department 
outlines the routines for cleanliness; the 
ward maid and janitor dispense it; the en- 
gineers provide the warmth—and the air 
conditioning; the electricians supply the 
light; the fresh air is anybody’s responsi- 
bility and quiet is achieved by means of 
a few 6-inch signs posted near the elevator 
for the information of visitors. 
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Nursing today conceives of its role as fol< 
lows: 

Nursing is one of the services for the 
care of the sick, the prevention of illness, 
and for the promotion of health which is 
carried on under medical authority. Nurs- 
ing is designed to provide physical and emo- 
tional care for the patient; to care for his 
immediate environment; to carry out treat- 
ment prescribed by the physician; to teach 
the patient and his family the nursing care 
which they may have to perform; to give 
general health instruction; to supervise 
auxiliary aids and coordinate the services 
of other workers contributing to patient and 
family care. This service may be given in 
hospitals or other institutions for the care 
of the sick, in homes, in community health 
agencies, in industries, or in schools. 

So runs the report (1952) on the program 
of Temporary Accreditation of the National 
Accreditating Service. 

No one who knows anything about the 
demands being made upon nurses these 
days will take issue with this concept, but 
if schools of professional nursing are de- 
signed to create this product, who is train- 
ing the person Florence Nightingale was 
talking about? 

Unfortunately, most of our eleven-hun- 
dred-and-some-odd schools of professional 
nursing are attempting to educate both 
levels with the same curriculum. This is 
like expecting a Shetland pony to win at 
Pimlico. 

Nursing, being one of the earliest occupa- 
tion for women outside the home, first 
brought women into contact with men— 
mostly doctors—in a different role than that 
of mother, sister, wife, daughter, sweetheart, 
friend, or housemaid. If nursing were to 
become a trained occupation, it had to be 
made acceptable to doctors, because they 
controlled the hospitals. If nursing were to 
attract decent, genteel women, it also had 
to offer something tangible to the individ- 
ual to make it attractive: Something that 
decent women could have pride in doing 
and, at the same time, maintain their self- 
respect. 

To change the idea that genteel women 
could not enter work outside the home 
with dignity required something to which 
women could be dedicated. Doctors did not 
relish the idea that women ‘dedicate them- 
selves to become assistants to doctors, but 
dedication of a woman’s life to the care of 
patients was relatively easy to imagine: the 
mother instinct, the humanitarian needs of 
people, the Golden Rule, even Christ’s own 
role as the Good Samaritan was evidence 
that nursing was a noble undertaking for 
women who would be useful. 

This was the beginning of the parting of 
the ways between the medical profession and 
what has been developing as the nursing 
profession. The nurse must have, at one 
and the same time, respect for herself and 
what she is doing, and yet she must be 
completely subservient to doctors. Today 
the nurse finds herself subservient not only 
to doctors, but to all the nondoctors who 
surround him. 

Florence Nightingale was not a subservient 
woman. But Florence Nightingale was not 
a nurse. She was a wise and efficient ad- 
ministrator. She was an organizer and a 
teacher: And she knew the only way to 
have nursing care for patients was to train 
people to give compassionate, understand- 
ing, humanitarian care. To teach this, one 
must know the elements of nursing care. 
Florence Nightingale formulated them. 

Yet two kinds of women were needed: 
Women in sufficient numbers to give the 
care, and women who could, and would, 
teach, lead, set up schools of nursing, and 
administer nursing services. 

“The nurse must be,” Miss Nightingale 
wrote in her Notes on Nursing, “strictly 
sober and honest; but more than this, she 
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must be a religious and devoted woman; she 
must have a respect for her own calling, be- 
cause God’s precious gift of life is often 
literally placed in her hands; she must be a 
sound, and close, and quick observer; and 
she must be a woman of delicate and decent 
feeling.” 

Schools of nursing are still looking for 
this type of woman—but so are 300 other 
professions, and most men who are looking 
for wives. 

But to the men of medicine, the qualifica- 
tions for nursing were not so specific, nor 
was the calling so high. In the same notes, 
Miss Nightingale wrote: “It seems a com- 
monly received idea among men and even 
among women themselves that it requires 
nothing but a disappointment in love, the 
want of an object, a genera] disgust, or in- 
capacity for other things, to turn a woman 
into a good nurse.” 

In the minds of doctors, it did not require 
much education. In their estimation 
nurses could do little more than carry bed- 
pans, give fresh water, bathe and feed the 
patients and make the beds. They said it 
was unwise to teach women anything about 
the laws of health because “they will take to 
physicking—there is a great deal too much 
amateur physicking as it is.” 

In 1900, Clara Weeks, writing the first 
American textbook on nursing, said: “A 
prejudice against the instruction of nurses 
was entertained at the outset by some of the 
medical profession who feared that educated 
nurses would trench upon their own prov- 
ince, and, if they were taught to know one 
drug from another, would immediately pro- 
ceed to the practice of therapeutics on théir 
own account.” 

But the ratio of women entering nursing 
who could become leaders without leadership 
training were too few at the turn of the 
century for nurses to argue their problems 
effectively with doctors. A percentage of 
these women were true visionaries without 
whose guidance, nursing would never have 
survived. Some were idealists who concen- 
trated on refining the profession of nursing 
without concern for its function as a coop- 
erating profession. A large percentage were 
followers of idealists who, because of their 
authoritarian training, neither thought for 
themselves nor dared to question the rulings 
of the superior over them—whether doctor 
or nurse. The remainder just wanted to 
take care of patients. 

Leadership qualities were not only frowned 
upon, but it was considered not even desir= 
able to include in nursing school curriculums, 
even for the bedside nurse who had the 
proper attitude, the teaching of management 
skills or. the psychology of handling people. 
Schools taught two things: The mission of 
professional nursing, and subservience to the 
medical profession, the irresistible force and 
the immovable object. 

“When you have once undertaken the care 
of a sick person,” wrote Miss Weeks, setting 
forth the irresistible force, “his welfare is, 
of course, understood to become your first 
consideration.” 

In the very next paragraph, she established 
the immovable object: 

“To the doctor, the first duty is that of 


obedience, -absolute fidelity to his orders, - 


even if the necessity of the prescribed meas- 
ure is not apparent to you. You have no 
responsibility beyond that of faithfully 
carrying out the directives received.” 

The nurse, wrote Miss Weeks, was the 
“connecting link” between the doctor and 
the patient, responsible to the one and for 
the other. This point of view was so widely 
disseminated as to be practically a trade 
secret among graduates of the established 
schools of nursing: This is what it meant to 
be professional. To be the understanding 
link between the doctor and the patient, and 
to know how to be that link unobtrusively, 
was nursing ethics. 
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But this was in the days before antibiotics, 
medical centers, administrators, scientific 
laboratories, practical nurses, nurses’ aids, 
and volunteers. 

Today's dilemma in nursing had its chaotic 
beginning with the expansion of the armeq 
services in 1940. It becdme evident early in 
the expansion that there were not going to. 
be enough nurses to serve both military ang 
civilian needs, and both areas began to water 
down the quality of nursing service. 

The attitude toward the value of the pro- 
fessional nurse became discernible when the 
military services, while accepting graduate 
nurses, also accepted untrained civilian at. 
tendants under civil service to work side by 
side with the nurses on the wards. Pay for 
the professional nurse in the Army, with the 
relative rank of an officer, was $70 per month. 
The civil-service employee, untrained, many 
times uneducated, started his hospital at- 
tendant civil-service career with a salary of 
$85 per month. Along with the relatively 
untrained enlisted man, he held equal status 
with the professional nurse, under the ju- 
risdiction of the ward surgéon, who also func. 
tioned as his own head nurse. 

While these uncoordinated nursing sery-. 
ices were developing in the military, civilian 
hospitals were reaching out for nonprofes- 
sionals to fill the gaps left by nurses who 
had gone into the services. As a result, unco- 
ordinated nursing services made up of prac- 
tical nurses, aids, volunteers, and others de- 
veloped in civilian hospitals as well. 

Professional nursing, despite its statements 
that it was the agency to unify all nursing 
activities, was concerned only with registered 
nurses and students of professional schools 
of nursing. Whatever all those other people 
were doing: on hospital wards, the nursing 
profession would not concede that it was 
nursing. 

All of this stay-in-my-own-back-yard atti- 
tude on the part of the nursing profession, 
however, is a natural development brought 
about by the stay-in-your-own-back-yard at- 
titude of doctors and hospital administrators. 

It is a self-perpetuating cycle largely at- 
tributable to the fact that nurses have not 
seen fit or have not been permitted to enter 
the broad picture relating to the total nursing 
needs of an organization, whether hospital 
or military service. 

Surely doctors and hospital administra- 
tors can see that this is not good. Lack of 
leadership on the part of nurses has led to 
duplication of efforts, ineffective training 
methods, ineffective utilization of highly 
skilled personnel, competition among per- 
sonnel surrounding patients for the doctor's 
approval, bickering and low morale. Since 
eyerybody’s business is nobody's business, 
the patient has been caught in the middle. 

Our schools of nursing today are preparing 
bedside nurses who, 8 hours after they re- 
move their student insignia become head 
nurses, instructors, even supervisors. This 
is an absolute necessity, but the girls have 
no concept of the requirement of manage- 
ment in nursing. They are not only un- 
prepared, they are petrified. Petrified at 
the prospect of accepting the responsibilities 
entailed in patient care, especially when the 
doctors they encounter are unsympathetic 
and uncooperative and the nonprof 
worker on the ward, with administrative 
sanction, pays little attention to their direc- 
tives. 

Nursing educators are also in a dilemma, 
and the schools reflect it. Like the hospital 
administrator, the school director has pres 
sure from all sides: Pressure from doctors 
to develop nurses who can care for special- 
ized heart and lung surgery cases; 


from pediatricians who want nurses pre 


pared especially to care for sick 
pressure to-include operating room expale- 
ence in the curricula; pressure to take ® 


out as unnecessary; pressure to include psy : 
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c experience, public health, and in- 
oes subjects. Over and above the howl 
of the pressure groups come the wails of the 
hospital administrator and general medical 
and surgical practitioners, many of whom 
hold the purse strings to school operations 
+o “Give us more bedside nurses. We don't 
want these elegantly trained women. 

The greatest danger lies in a lack of under- 
standing on the part of doctors, who have 
community influence greater than that ex- 
erted by nursing educators. Lack of under- 
standing may result in cutting the 3-year 
schools to produce the bedside nurse in 2 
years, without giving equal attention to the 
need for nursing leadership. 

Provision for only a 2-year graduate, with- 
out prepared leaders in the profession, will 
merely compound the felony. Roughly 30 
percent of the graduate nurses deemed neces- 
sary on an annual basis should be prepared 


for leadership. This procedure should result. 


in fewer personnel losses, indess duplication 
of effort, and in elimination of inefficiency. 
Doctors, hospital administrators, and nurses 
must realize this. 

Is it not possible for the registered nurse 
to have, and to recognize, a legal helper of 
professional stature, to whom selected duties 
can be relegated without jeopardizing the 
welfare of the patient or losing control of the 
small portion of the medical world that is 
designated nursing service—a service that is 
to them, as medicine is to doctors—a sacred 
trust? 

State laws do not reflect current practice 
where nursing is concerned. This is ade- 
quately demonstrated by a revision in the 
laws of the State of Washington, which, as 
recently as 1956, changed its revised codes 
to allow nurses to administer drugs and treat- 
ment under direction of a licensed practi- 
tioner. “It shall not be a violation~* * *” 
the revision states, “for a registered nurse, 
at or under the general direction of a licensed 
practitioner * * * to administer prescribed 
drugs, injections, inoculations, tests, or 
treatment.” 

Whether nurses like it or not, whether 
doctors know it or not, or whether the public 
understands it or not, people other than 
registered nurses are currently doing these 
things. If graded structures and controls 
were instituted, there would be an outside 
chance that the nursing supervisor would be 
in more constant attendance with better 
prepared nursing practitioners giving the 
actual care to patients, and it should be 
much safer. : 

Tt is impractical and economically unsound 
to attempt to educate all the professional 
nursing personnel we need to a leadership 
level. Those applicants to nursing schools 
who have the potential for leadership in the 
field of nursing should be directed to schools 
which can, and will, instill leadership quali- 
ties in them from the date of entrance, even 
while they are learning the elements of nurs- 
ing care which they will later teach and 
supervise. 

Such a development will take time, of 
course. It will necessitate not only a change 
in attitude on the part of doctors and hos- 
pital administrators toward nursing leader- 
ship, it will require, to some extent, a change 
in the attitude of nursing leadership itself. 
It will probably require the development of 
more 2-year schools with governmental and 
Armed Forces recognition of the function of 
‘ursing service personnel, and a unified 


can leadership 
in the minds of students from the outset of 
m for the direction, teaching, 
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and supervision of nursing services. By this 
means, high-school graduates of many abili- 
ties can be effectively, and safely utilitzed in 
the nursing care of both military and civilian 
patients. . 

Teaching nursing executives to live and let 
other nurses live isthe greatest challenge to 
modern nursing for it is nurses’ treatment 
of nurses—their failure to be fair and im- 
partial to personnel under their jurisdic- 
tion—that is the greatest obstacle to meeting 
the personnel demands of the public for 
nursing service. It is the mark of poorly 
trained leaders. 

But nursing’ leaders I have talked with see 
problems: 

“It will necessitate changing the school 
curricula.” i 

But it is less expensive than living with a 
nursing shortage and a constant turnover of 
personnel. - 

High-school students want to be registered 
nurses. What would be the title of the 
various categories of nursing personnel? 

These are details. There is little use to 
worry about the titles to be used until doc- 
tors, hospietal administrators and nursing 
leaders themsélves can agree on a unified 
approach to the problem. 

This will not come until there is some 
agreement on what total nursing service is, 
who is responsible for it, how many people 
are a part of it, and where we can find enough 
people to accomplish all aspects of it. 





Democratic Platform 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
meuto Newsletter is issued, I think, 
weekly, by Agnes and Floyd Booe. It is 
strictly a nonpartisan newsletter. cover- 
ing affairs and happenings, things of 
interest, in California—principally at 
the State Legislature. 

The issue of August 18, 1958, among 
other things, described some of the’ hap- 
penings at the recent State Democratic 
convention. It says, and I quote: “The 


Demos were ‘notable’ for taking a stand 


on everything—and we do mean (al- 


most) everything.” 

It goes on further: 

According to the preamble of the plat- 
form adopted by the Democrats during the 
Sacramento meeting: “The Democratic 
Party, in contrast to the opposition party, 
regards the adoption of a platform as one 
of the highest functions of a responsible 
party.” 

So, Newsletter, seeing no reason to doubt 
that they mean what they say, suggests it 
would be wise to examine the platform in 
some detail, though shortage. of space won’t 
permit it here. It is full of substance, to 
say the least. 

Here are a few thoughts (in brief) which 
are set forth in the 34-page Democratic. plat- 
form. The Democratic Party: Favors organ- 
ization of political clubs in schools and col- 
leges; opposes school clubs, sororities or fra- 
ternities which restrict their membership on 
basis of race, color, creed, or national origin; 
favors legislation to make it a violation of 
State policy to refuse to hire solely on the 
basis of age, sex, race, religion, or national 
origin; opposes nondisloyalty oaths, and calls 
for repeal of Dilworth and Luckel Acts; op- 
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poses. wiretapping; favors right of people to 
free access to books, films, and magazines, 
and condemns the interference with that 
right by local, State, and national censor 
groups or individuals; favors FEPC legisia- 
tion on Federal, State, and local levels; fa- 
vors lowering voting age to 18; would abolish 
cross filing; favors revisions of severance, 
inheritance; personal income, and corporate 
taxes upward, and favors lowering and 
eventual abolition of sales taxes; opposes 
proposed: amendment to United States Con- 
stitution to limit Federal income inheritance 
and estate taxes; favors an expanded child 
care center program; would ban labor camps 
for destitute, unattached, and unemployed 
persons; would liberalize State program for 
physically and mentally disabled and blind; 
favors enactment of legislation to establish 
State medical care and hospital insurance 
plans for complete coverage for persons un- 
able to purchase a private or company plan; 
would increase benefits to old-age and recip- 
ients to not less than, $110 per month, and 
repeal responsible relatives law; favors State 
administration of all public social-welfare 
programs; favors State aid for low-cost hous- 
ing; calls for establishment of a California 
State Planning Commission; would establish 
an economic development agency to attract 
new commerce and industry; favors a com- 
plete study of the public utilities commis- 
sion; wants increased efforts against air and 


_ water pollution; would establish a State de- 


partment of transportation to help resolve 
problems of railroads, truckowners, and to 
accelerate construction of rapid transit sys- 
tems, freeways, highways, streets, and farm- 
to-market roads; will work to have returned 
to State, county, and city tax rolls all feder- 
ally held land and property not essential for 
defense; reaffirms support of the 160-acre 
limitation law; favors a _ constitutional 
amendment to guarantee all water users of 
the State, regardless of geographical location, 
an equitable share of all water developed; 
favors a State full-employment law; favors 
planned use of public works as a factor to- 
ward full employment; urges legislation out- 
lawing discrimination against workers be- 
cause of age; applauds principles embodied 
in the Wagner Act of 1935 and deplores Taft- 
Hartley amendments; favors free collective 
bargaining, and opposes any extension of 
State jurisdiction to cover labor-relations 
matters affecting interstate commerce; favors 
extension to agricultural workers all social 
and economic legislation enacted during the 
last two decades; is for repeal of merit-rating 
procedure in unemployment-insurance pro- 
gram, and urges unemployment-insurance 
coverage for self-employed, agricultural, and 
domestic workers, and employees of non- 
profit and charitable organizations; would 
establish weekly unemployment insurance 
and disability benefits at not less than two- 
thirds of weekly wages of workers, and ex- 
tend payments to-not less than.39 weeks; 
favors permitting simultaneous payment of 
State unemployment-insurance benefits and 
supplemental unemployment benefits negoti- 
ated through free collective bargaining; fa- 
vors immediate repeal of Jurisdictional 
Strike Act; favors legislation to enable pub- 
lic employees to join bona fide unions and 
engage in free collective bargaining; favors 
equal pay for equal work regardless of sex; 
favors $1.25 per hour minimum wage appli- 
cable to men, women, and minors; and 
more—much more. 


So the platform seems to have some- 
thing for everybody—everybody, that is, 
except the people who are going to have 
to pick up the check for all this gen- 
erosity. I don’t see anything in the plat- 
form about protecting our free-enterprise 
system and the businesses whose taxes 
will be called on to pay for all of the 
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handouts that seem to be favored in the 
Democratic platform. 

What with everything but the kitchen 
sink in this platform, I am surprised that 
they did not get around to offering some- 
thing for the Hot Rodders, something 
for Bird Watchers, or something for the 
one-eyed Purple People Eaters we hear 
so much about these days. 

Why, they did not even settle the 
problem of the baseball world. Do they 
think the Dodgers should move, or should 
they get a new stadium? Surely they 
ought to have told us whether Candle- 
stick Point is a proper ‘place for the 
Giants. 

A lot of other questions were left un- 
answered in this platform, now that we 
take a careful look at it. How about 
Shasta Dam, for example? Should not 
the generators at Shasta Dam get a spe- 
cial label—“‘Dedicated to SMUD’’—since 
SMUD gets most of its power at less 
than 4% mills? And how about the $23 
million REA loan to SMUD at 2 percent 
interest? REA loans are supposed to go 
to hard-to-reach rural areas that do not 
receive central station service. Sacra- 
mento, you know, is about as rural as 
the town of Brooklyn. Here is one give- 
away the platform seems to have over- 
looked—the giveaway of electric power 
from Shasta Dam. 

I note from the Sacramento Newsletter 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
House Interior Committee was very much 
present at the State convention. They 
why did not the platform take note of 
his bottling up of the Trinity partnership 
legislation that would have allowed the 
benefits of Trinity power to flow to all of 
the water users of California, instead of 
principally to SMUD—which seems to be 
doing pretty well already in living off the 
Federal taxpayers 

I can think of many other things that 
were overlooked in the Democratic plat- 
form. The people of California will 
recognize them, and they will judge them 
properly in November. I have faith in 
the people of my State. 





Youthful Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently as I read some sensational story 
of a crime committed by one of our 
young people, it seems to me most un- 
fortunate for the country and for our- 
selves that we do not give equal prom- 
inence to the very fine achievements of 
the vast majority of our youth. Good 
deeds seem doomed to go unheralded 
while so many times we exaggerate a 
misdeed out of all proportion. 

On my part, every time I come into 
contact with groups of our young peo- 
ple today, I am impressed by their 
thoughtfulness, their interest, and the 
scope of their information. Even the 
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admitted mistakes of the older genera- 
tion, it seems to me, have not been able 
to seriously injure the splendid young 
people of the United States. 

They have courage, enterprise, and 
that superb idealism which is always an 
attribute of youth in any age in any 
generation. 

I hope that those sf us in whom ex- 
perience has dulled a littie those trailing 
clouds of glory with which we arrived on 
this earth, will never lose our coniidence 
in the abilities and good intentions of our 
youth. 

Recently there came across my desk 
a fine example of the work of an ob- 
viously thoughtful and well-educated 
young man. Mr. John M. Templeton, of 
Englewood, N. J., who graduated this 
June from the George School at New- 
town, Pa. It is a Quaker school. He 
has written what seems to me an out- 
standing graduation essay entitled “Com- 
munism Versus Democracy: The Destiny 
of Youth.” ; 

Our youthful philosopher is certainly 
wise beyond his years in his recognition 
of the part family stability and formal 
education play in helping youth realize 
the spiritual values of our system of 
government as against the sterile dic- 
tatorship of communism. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this essay with my remarks: 

AvucustT 10, 1958. 

Dear Mr. AND Mrs. CLYMER: I am at work 
right now so this can only be_a note, but 
I shall write later on. 

Enclosed is a copy of my essay. It has 
truly made me proud that you wonderful 
people would want a copy of the essay. I 
thank you. 

My work in the laboratory has been very 
fruitful. There are so many grand people 
who are willing to help me learn all about 
medicine and the involved sciences. How- 
ever, at present I am beset by a great number 
of philosophical questions which have re- 
cently,taken precedence over all else. 

Will write soon. 

Most sincerely, 
JACK, 
COMMUNISM VERSUS DemMocRACY—THE 
DESTINY oF YOUTH ; 
The complacent American is finally com- 


‘ing to the realization that there are millions 


of destitute people in the world who will 
not accept democracy on faith alone. How- 
ever, it has taken the enormous shift to 
communism of some 900 million people to 
awaken him to this realization. But even 
with the examples of communism’s devas- 
tating effects, the American seems to at- 
tempt little understanding of the universal 
needs and desires of people. Instead, he 
persists in bringing up youth amidst in- 
creasing insecurity and lack of sensitivity 
with the expectation that the coming gen- 
eration will assume the responsibilities of 
intelligent citizens. Youth seems .handi- 
capped before it has a chance to start. 


There is no doubt that communism is the 
world’s newest religion. Its extraordinary 
ability to convert youth is the result of its 
appeal to youthful impatience and idealism. 
The idealistic appeal—that each gives ac- 
cording to his ability ahd receives according 
to his needs—is largely religious. Even 
more influenced by the religion of commu- 
nism is the youth of particularly backward 
nations whose life has been marked by the 
depressing squalor of his country. 

A rather striking paradox develops when 
communism is compared to democracy. 
Both words carry such extremely opposite 


_ Communism is admittedly based of 
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connotations, yet both concepts stress the 
same thing, social reform, the rise of the 
common man into @ position of economic 
and social equality with his fellows. How- 
ever, behind this purpose lies the basic dif. 
ference between the two philosophies. De. 
mocracy cannot accept the belief of com. . 
munism that the ends justify the means. 

Democracy’s stand is political. It : 
nizes masses as made up of individuals with 
a divine right of choice. This recognition 
is the basis for the spiritual values of de. 
mocracy, spiritual values that embrace in. 
dividualism of thought and action; that 
subjugate materialism to the freedom to 
express disagreement through voice and bal- 
lot; that appeal to the dignity of man and 
a respect for the rights of others; and that 
reject any phase of the belief that the ends 
justify the means. 

What must be done to preserve our demo. 
cratic system? ‘Youth is the obvious focus 
of attention, because young people will be. 
come heirs to the system, democratic or 
Communist, good or bad, that tie preceding 
generation leaves behind. Therefore, to edu. 
cate youth in the school and family in demo. 
cratic principles, it is imperative to empha- 
size spiritual values about the material im- 
portance of social position, vocation, and 
wealth. 

Everything that the home represents is 
a@ complete denial of communism. As 4 
source of security, love, and understanding, 
the home gives a greater sense of belonging 
than any doctrine can give, no matter how 
glorious. The reason for this sense of be- 
longing in the home is the spiritual influence 
of the family. It is easy to see why com- 
munism has striven to abolish the spiritual 
elements of the family in order to turn youth 
to the state for a sense of belonging. 

Emotionally, the family must develop in 
the child the ability to think for himself; 
in other words, to preserve his individuality. 
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The family, then, must teach the child how h 
to differentiate between needs and excesses. e 
It must maintain consistency and yet un- it 


derstanding in its discipline. And most of 
all, it must develop in the child the desire 


to accept responsibility in order that he may * 
become more accustomed to making his own bi 
decisions. However, emotional and spiritual 2 al 
development overlap each other. A firm ir 
emotional foundation will necessarily stimu- _ 
late a spiritual development. hi 
Spiritually, the family must develop in the in 
child a sense of values. Only the child who i 
has known companionship and affection can ee 
be expected to return the same to others, od 
The essence of spiritual values is empathy, is 
but even empathy depends on the atmos- on 
phere of the child’s environment. Therefore, of 
the home must be @ manifestation of love =x 
that gives the child a sense of belonging; that De 
develops in the ehild courtesy and a respect in 
for the individuality of others; that encour pa 
ages the child to ask questions about him- tu 


self and other people; and that embraces 4 

universal compassion for mankind. If com- 

munism is ever able to eliminate these values, T 

it can assure itself of world conquest. e 
However, the home, as well as the Nation, 

is no longer sufficient unto itself. The ad- 

vancement of science, transportation, indus- 

try, and commerce has made the adjustment 

of youth to his environment much more com 

plex. Therefore, society has turned more 

than ever to formal education to accommo ; 

date the vast areas of science and 

human relations. But in so doing society has 

made the mistake of trying to impose its ; 

materialism on the students, the school, and 

its course. Thus, most students A 

school with only practical values in mind; 

in other words, making money. These stl — 

dents are ashamed of their mental talent 

and values, instead, social acceptance. ® 
This tendency creates a second 
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materialism. One of the major intellectual 
appeals of communism is that it promises a 
den age of economic security. Philosophy 
golden ag . 
or the arts are not important; it is the soci- 
ety in which every person has an adequate 
amount of food and clothing that commands 
the Communist intellectual’s interest. In 
the United States we seem even more firmly 
entrenched in materialism, but ours is a ma- 
terialism characterized by new cars and fluc- 
tuating fashions. If this is materi 
why then are we not Communists? Perhaps 
it is that we retain just enough of our indi- 
viduality to use our materialism for immedi- 
ate and selfish desires and not for the benefit 

f le in general. 

: go, Sodgets and more gadgets are not the 
answer to communism. Formal education 
must return to its position of intellectual 
development and the refinement of the 
spirit, and it must not cater to the ma- 
terialistic whims of society. 

The prevalent attitude among students, 
that one only goes to school because he has 
to, is evidence that education does not fulfill 
its duty in the refinement of the spirit. 

Spiritually, formal education should pro- 
vide the opportunity for a student to con- 
tinue the development of his individuality. 
Besides nurturing an appreciation for cul- 
ture, the student should develop the desire 
to use his own individual talents for crea- 
tivity, be it in writing a poem or in making 
friends. The student should discover the 
need to refine his sense of values in order 
to apply it to the history he studies or to 
the frequent decisions he makes. In this 
respect he should become more aware of 
whether the ends can ever completely justify 
the means. By seeing the interrelation- 
ship between all his subjects, the student 
should realize that man cannot be a self- 
sufficient animal, but must give of himself 
for the welfare of other people. Finally, the 
student should recognize and be proud that 
his creativity, his sense of values, and his 
concern for man are characteristic of an 
individual. 

Two major paradoxes between communism 
and democracy have been brought out; first, 
both strive for the rise of the common man; 
and second, both are very much under the 
influence of materialism. Communism, in 
practice is a blot on the dignity of man. 
It seeks no justification for its means and 
has not the slightest qualms about destroy- 
ing the individual. 

The youth of this generation will deter- 
mine the outcome of the struggle between 
communism and democracy. Therefore, it 
is imperative that youth does not become 
ashamed of the moral and spirtual values 
of democracy, just because democracy does 
not foster the cold logic of communism. 
en, — on a youth whose beliefs 

only individuality, but the com- 


Passionate desire 3 e 
tunate. to hélp those less for 





Teacher Training for Mentally Retarded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr Speaker, I rise in 
; A ‘ in 
order to a tr ta R. 13757 which was 
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learning and to State educational agen- 
cies. 

There has been a tremendous need for 
legislation in this field. Today, in this 
country, there are approximately 1 mil- 
lion mentally retarded children of 
school age, and only 15 percent of these 
children are properly and adequately 
served. The importance of this legisla- 
tion is self-evident, yet only in the past 
10 years has it been given the recognition 
it truly merits. The action by this Con- 
gress is a step in the proper direction. 

I have always had a deep and sincere 
interest in this type of legislation. As a 
result, I filed a bill, H. R. 5401, which 
would have helped in this area. I was 


_delighted to see that H. R. 13757 has in- 


corporated many of the features of the 
bill that I filed. 

The people of my area and my State 
have a deep interest in this matter. Or- 
ganizations to assist the mentally re- 
tarded have been active . throughout 
Massachusetts and particularly in my 
home county. of Hampden. All will be 
pleased with the action of this Congress 
in granting relief in this humanitarian 
field. 





Taking Care of Our Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial containing most 
valuable observations on social security 
and unemployment insurance which ap- 
pears recently in the Decatur Daily, De- 
catur, Ala.: - 

TAKING CARE OF OUR OWN 

There are those who will always be against 
such things as social security and unemploy- 
ment insurance. “They are the folks who re- 


‘ gard themselves as rugged individualists and 


look upon life as a matter of every man stand- 
ing on his own two feet. But it doesn’t work 
that way. ; 

Social security and unemployment insur- 
ance was a necessary barrier raised against 
future depressions. Not only is the recipient 
the beneficiary, but his entire family and the 
whole Nation as well. 

Hence the general interest in the 7 per- 
cent boost which has just been made by the 


‘ Congress. There was little or no opposition 


to it because it was the right thing to do. 
Talking of the step taken, The Atlanta Con- 
stitution says this: 

What some critics sneeringly refer to as 


‘creeping socialism of the welfare state 


took a step forward yesterday. 

The House passed and sent to the White 
House & bill raising social security payments 
by 7 percent beginning next February 3. 

This boosts the payments by employers 
and employees from 214 to 214 percent each. 
The taxable wage base was raised from $4,200 
to $4,800. The self-employed .tax will be 
upped from 3% to 3% percent, Public as- 
sistance to the blind, disabled, the needy 
aged and disabled children also will be sub- 
ject to slight increases. 

The objective, of course, is the ‘retired 
worker, There are now 12 million on social 
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security rolls. Their income, depending on 
what they paid in as workers, will range from 


$33 per month to $116 as compared with the 


present scale of $30 to $108.50. 

There will be no real objection to this bill. 

The usual malcontents, with no worriés 
about old-age disability, will see communism 
and socialism in the move. 

None denies that it is socialistic. The 
strength of American capitalism, and its bul- 
wark against communism, is that the profit 
dollar has a legislated social conscience. It 
is folly to think that an increasingly indus- 
trialized and urbanized people would support 
a government which did not include a social 
program. 

The President wisely restrained the polit- 
ical-year Congress and forced a reasonable 
bill. We salute it as sound Americanism. 

You will never know the true meaning of 
social security until you reach the age to 
which it applies and perhaps have no other 
income in which you can place dependence. 
Then you will understand and your family 
and your friends will understand why the 
principle of social security is so sound. 





Bond Financing of Federal Expenditures 
as a Device To Bypass Appropriation 
Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to call to 
the attention of Congress an analysis I 
have prepared pointing out the repeated 
attempts that have been made during 
the 85th Congress to finance both old 
and new Federal spending programs by 
means other than the traditional appro- 
priation process. This analysis also in- 
dicates the extent to which the TVA 
bond bill, S. 1869, would bypass the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
the appropriation procedure that Con- 
gress evolved to maintain continuance 
control over Federal spending. The an- 
alysis follows: 

Repeated attempts have been made 
during the 85th Congress to finance both 
old and new Federal spending programs 
by means other than the traditional ap- 
propriation process. These efforts have 
been directed at giving Federal agencies 
the authority to obtain funds by direct 
Treasury borrowings or by issuing their 
own bonds. In each instance the effect 
has been to bypass the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the appropriation 
procedure that Congress has evolved to 
maintain continuous control over Fed- 
eral spending. Since it is through ap- 
propriations that the Congress maintains 
this supervision, the matter is of first 
significance. 

Numerous pieces of legislation were 
introduced in this Congress containing 
devices raising this issue. ‘These in- 
volved mineral subsidies, housing, small 
business investments, public works loans, 
aid to depressed area, and FVA. Be- 
cause this entire subject is attracting in- 
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creasing attention, it might be well to 
see how the appropriation process differs 
from Treasury and other bond financing 
methods. 

THE APPROPRIATION PROCESS 


The method of financing anticipated 
by the Constitution was by the appro- 
priation of money from the general 
funds in the United States Treasury. 
These funds which belong to the people 
cannot be drawn upon and spent with- 
out both an authorization and appropri- 
ation by Congress. In general terms, the 
appropriation procedure is as follows: 
The executive branch prepares an an- 
nual budget outlining its spending needs 
and, along with supplementary esti- 
mates as they arise, sends these requests 
for funds to Congress where they are 
processed initially by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

As the first step, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee holds hearings in execu- 
tive sessions and prepares bills and re- 
ports on the sums and items it believes 
should be allowed. These are then acted 
upon by the full House. The bill then 
goes to the Senate where the entire pro- 
ceeding is repeated. When the House 
and Senate have agreed on the amounts 
and items in the many bills appropriat- 
ing money, the bills then go to the White 
House for the President’s signature. Not 
until they have cleared all these steps 
can public funds be drawn from the 
Treasury and spent. 

As part of this procedure agencies of 
the Government must come before the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees each year to explain and justify 
their proposed programs in the light of 
what they have been doing and what 
they would like todo. Agency heads are 
eternally confronted with the knowledge 
that if the commitee is displeased with 
past performance, or does not believe 
future plans are in the public interest, it 
can recommend reduced appropriations. 

The appropriation process, therefore, 
helps prevent waste of public funds and 
insures that the policies and programs 
conform to the intent of Congress, ex- 
pressing the wish of the people. This 
is the most effective means Congress has 
to compel responsibility in the executive. 
Since no other agency of Government 
performs these functions, the Appropria- 
tions Committee fills a most vital role 
in making certain that Government is 
responsive to the people’s will. 

AVOIDING APPROPRIATION CONTROLS 


Experience shows that every agency 
would like to be free from this close con- 
trol and supervision. Each tries to jus- 
tify such freedom on the plea it needs 
flexibility to be efficient. By “flexibility” 
the agencies mean exemption from de- 
pendence on appropriations; exemption 
from scrutiny, examination, review, and 
control by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Executive agencies have been unceas- 
ing in their efforts to obtain permanent 
appropriations in some form. Back in 
1893, for instance, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee noted: 

It serves executive convenience to escape 
the annual discussions to procure appropria- 
tion estimates and it lessens public scrutiny 
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* * * but it takes from the country and 
from Congress the habit of providing yearly 
for these obligations. 


About 40 years later the same commit- 
tee argued that no one Congress has the 
right to bind succeeding Congresses “by 
enactment of laws” permitting Federal 
expenditures “‘without annual examina- 
tion, approval, and supervision” of Con- 
gress. After criticizing certain agencies 
for their power to “obtain permanent ap- 
propriations or to defeat legislation to 
curb such practices,” the Appropriations 
Committee stated: 

Congress has no desire to impair existing 
rights but is seeking, rather, to reestablish its 
own right and duty to pass annually upon 
all appropriations. 


In recent years, the borrowing device— 
either from the Treasury or directly from 
the public—has evolved as the Agencies’ 
most sought-after method to gain free- 
dom from appropriation controls. Un- 
der it, the Agency obtains funds from the 
Treasury within the limit set forth in 
the authorizing legislation. ‘Thus, the 
Appropriations Committees are not 
called upon to make any review or take 
any action in connection with the 
financing. The Agency need not return 
to Congress unless and until it seeks 
additional borrowing atthority. Its 
funding in most instances is handled by 
the Treasury Department and its bor- 
rowings are included within the pul ‘c 
debt. 

This borrowing technique is taken a 
step further in the case of the TVA bond 
financing proposal. This piece of legis- 
lation differs from the Treasury bond 
financing device in two most important 
respects. Under pending legislation 
TVA itself—not the Treasury—would be 
authorized to issue and sell the bonds 
directly to the public, and the TVA bonds 
would be outside the public debt limit. 
Under S. 1869, the TVA bond bill that is 
pending in the House, this Agency would 
be authorized to issue and sell $750 mil- 
lion in bonds to finance the construction 
and acquisition of facilities to produce 
and sell electric power. Once the bill 
passed, TVA would be free to borrow the 
$750 million without regard to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees 
or to the overall fiscal condition of the 
Federal Government. As long as the 
money lasted, TVA would not have to 
come back to Congress for more and, ac- 
cording to most estimates, this would be 
from 6 to 10 years. ° 


Proponents of S. 1869 contend it con- 


tains adequate congressional control. 
But compare these controls with those 
of the appropriation process. Under S. 
1869 the Agency can spend any or all 
of the $750 million unless Congress, by 
a concurrent resolution says “no.’’ This 
means that both the House and the Sen- 
ate must take specific action to say “no.” 
If one says “no” and one says “yes,” or 
if one says “no” and the other fails to 
act, the Agency can spend the money. 
Furthermore, there is no congressional 
procedure that clearly sets forth which 
committee of Congress would initiate ac- 
tion on the concurrent resolution and, of 
course, if the resolution is not initiated 
in the first instance, there would be no 
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action. Contrast this diffusion of re. 


sponsibility with the definiteness of the _ 


entire appropriation procedure, 
APPROPRIATION CONTROL AND Fiscar, 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The question in reality is whether the 
appropriation procedure has lost its use. 
fulness, whether it is in the public inter. 
est for an agency to be freed from these 
controls. If the proposal is good for 
TVA, it would seem that it should be 
good for all agencies of Government, 
But, historically the evidence seems to 
show that the Nation has run into fiseaj 
difficulties whenever it tried to abandon, 
weaken, or do without control of spend- 
ing through the appropriation process, 

Originally, control of appropriations 
was vested in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
In 1865, as a result of the growth in Fed- 
eral spending and the increased work- 
load on the committee, the function was 
given to the newly established Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

For some years thereafter that com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
exercised leadership in initiating, con- 
trolling, and reviewing use of the appro- 
priations made available to the executive 
branch. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, the appropriation function was dis- 
persed to the various legislative commit- 
tees, but following World War I, when 
the lack of control] resulted in an utterly 
confusing situation, the House Appropri- 
ations Committee was once again given 
full jurisdiction over all appropriations, 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 assigned to the House Committee on 
Appropriations'a single function, “ap- 
propriation of the revenue for the-sup- 
port .of the Government.” As spelled 
out in the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a part of this function is the 
disposition of funds resulting from the 
sale of government property or services, 
for example, revenues fromthe sale of 
TVA power. 

Chairman Cannon of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has clearly 
stated the dangers inherent in legisla- 
tion allowing agencies to finance them- 
selves by borrowing. He said: 

An appropriation originating in this ilegit- 
imate manner is not subject to review as its 
when it originates as a regular appropriation 
in the House. Over here the appropriation 
must be annually, and in that annual review, 
in those annual hearings, they must give an 
accounting. But * * * under the public 
debt transaction device agencies are not ft 
quired to come in for an annual appropria- 
tion. They just go ahead year after year 
taking the money out of the Treasury 
out any accounting, and the result is that 
we are on the way to spending billions of 
dollars. In the constitutional process setl- 
ous consideration by the House would reveal 


the true merits of the proposition and al- — 


nually reevaluate these merits. We must in- 
sist on return to the old law under which 
the House alone originates appropriations 
(CONGRESSIONAL RecoRp, July 24, 1958; PP 
13573~—13574) . : é filer 

FREEDOM AND THE PUBLIC PURSE 


In addition, there is the basic q 
of the dependence of people’s freee 
control of the public purse. In theoper® 
tions of the Federal Government, ¢0 
of the purse has been both a syme . 
the instrument of legislative, or + 
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authority over the Executive. As 
the report of the minority of 
Public Works Committee on 


ple’s, 2 
noted in 
the House 
S. 1869: 

The right of the House of Representatives 
to exercise control over the expenditure of 
funds by an executive department, a right 
it exercises in the first instance through its 
Committee on Appropriations, must be 
zealously guarded. Control over the public 
purse was one of the first rights achieved by 
the people in their centuries-long fight for 
liberty and freedom, 





Andrija Artukovic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
sert the following letter which I ad- 
dressed today to Hon. J. M. Swing, Com- 
missioner, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C.: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1958. 
Re Andrija Artukovic. 
Hon. J. M. SwINnG, 

Commissioner, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, United States 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C 





Dear GENERAL SwING: I have your letter of 
August 20 with reference to the above-en- 
titled matter. To say that I am amazed at 
the misstatement of facts is to put it mildly. 
It appears to me that a bureau of the Federal 
Government should make every effort to con- 
vey the truth to those people who make in- 
quiry on various matters. Your statement 
that the above-named subject entered the 
United States with documents fraudulently 
obtained is contrary to the known facts of 
your office. 

Rev. Dr. Louis Ivandic, born in Croatia, and 
now a professor in Canada, declared under 
oath: “I know by my personal knowledge that 
Andrija Artukovic made an application in 
Fribourg, Switzerland, to change officially the 
the name, Andrija Artukovic, to Alois Anich, 
because his life was in danger. I know that 
his application for permission of the use 
Anich was forwarded from Fribourg to Bern, 
Switzerland. I can testify to the fact that 
Inspector Frederick Schoenenberger was sent 
by the Federal authorities in Bern to Fri- 
bourg to conduct an examination for the ap- 
Plication of Andrija Artukovic. I know and 
can ‘testify that Andrija Artukovic had a 
hearing before Inspector Schoenenberger, 
and that Federal and State authorities, both 
in Bern and in Fribourg, Switzerland, had 
full knowledge about the identity of Alois 
at e - Andrija Artukovic. 

urther testify that after the h 
of Andrija Artukovic I saw Inspector sane 
heneberger ‘personally and had a discussion 
vi the case. The inspector showed me 
~ Croatian diplomatic Passport which Mr. 
tukovic presented him the hearings 
and went to Bern to present it to the au- 
ton nies in Bern. I know that later Inspec- 
hoenenberger returned to Fribourg and 
View Ped the diplomatic passport to Artuko- 
diana ¢. I know that the Swiss authorities 
® Certificate of identity under the 
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name of Alois Anich after the hearing of An- 
drija Artukovic.” 


~ Artukovic, therefore, had henceforth the 


legal right to use the name Alois Anich. He 
lived under that name during his year’s 
residence in Ireland and, when a child was 
born to him and his wife there, he officially 
recorded the boy’s name as Radoslav Anich. 
He applied for and obtained a visitor visa to 
the United States of America in the name of 
Alois Anich, exhibiting an Irish certificate of 
identity issued to him on the expiration of 
his Swiss certificate. 

Artukovic entered the United States of 
America in July 1948 with Irish identity cer- 
tificate and visitor visa in the name of Anich, 
and no inquiry at entry was made as to 


‘ whether he had been known by any other 


name. Six months later, on January 25, 
1949, in applying for further extension of 
temporary stay, in the form of application 
prescribed by the Service, he clearly and 
plainly set forth'his names as Andrija Artu- 
kovic and. Alois Anith. The Service raised 
no objection, and extended his temporary 
stay. On three successive occasions he gave 
the same information officially. 

The Immigration Service knew in 1949 that 
Mr. Artukovic and Alois Anich were one and 
the same person, and no effort was made to 
deport him until April of 1952, and then 
only under pressure from the Tito Commu- 
nist agents, aided and abetted by Drew 
Pearson. 

While. I disagree with the deportation pro- 
ceedings, this letter is directed against the 
shameful misrepresentations made in your 
form letter to American citizens who make 
inquiry regarding Andrija Artukovic, and IT 
sincerely trust that in response to future 
inquiries you will discontinue making such a 
misstatement of fact. 

Sincerely, 
JAMEs B. UTT, 
Member of Congress. 





The Problem of a Definition of 
' “Airspace” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest witnesses to 
appear before the House Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion last spring when we were studying 


‘problems of entering the space age was 


John Cobb Cooper, of the Institute of 
Advanced Study at Princeton University 
and professor emeritus of International 
Air Law at McGill University, Canada. 

Professor Cooper possesses a keen 
scientific and legal mind, a trait that is 
rare indeed in this specialized world: His 
insight into both the scientific and legal 
problems of outer space helped the House 
select committee immensely. 

John Cooper practiced law in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., until 1934. He was chairman 
of the American Bar iation com- 
mittee on air law f 1931 to. 1934. 
He also represented this country to the 
first conference on private international 
civil law in Rome in 1933. Yn 1934 he 
retired from the private practice of law 
to become a vice president of Pan Ameri- 
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can Airways. He served as a delegate to 
the Chicago Conference on International 
Civil Law in 1944. 

In 1946 Professor Cooper retired from 
Pan American to become a member of 
the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. In 1951 he became the first 
director of the Institute of International 
Air Law at McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. : 

John Cooper has written a brillant 
paper for the ninth annual congress of 
the International Astronautical Federa- 
tion on the Problem of a Definition of 
“Airspace.” Now that we are in the space 
age this article is worthwhile reading for 
the Members of Congress: 

THE PROBLEM OF A DEFINITION OF “AIRSPACE” 


(A memorandum for the [Xth annual con- 
gress of the International Astronautical 
Federation ) 


(Submitted by John Cobb Cooper) 
I, BACKGROUND 


At the Barcelona Conference of the IAP 
in 1957, a proposal was made by the present 
distinguished president of the conference, 
Mr. A. G. Haley, that a committee be named 
to prepare a definition of what is meant 
by the term “airspace,” as used in connec- 
tion with flight of aircraft and other instru- 
mentalities. The conference honored the 
undersigned with appointment as Chairman 
of the proposed committee of scientists and 
jurists. Difficulties arose in connection with 
the completion of the membership as origi- 
nally envisaged. This fact, as well as certain 
personal considerations (including inability 
to attend the Amsterdam Conference) im- 
pelled the undersigned to submit his resigna- 
tion. The problem however still exists. For 
what reason this memorandum has been 
prepared in the hope that it may be of some 
value in any future consideration of the 
basic problem. 


Il. THE PROBLEM 


International law, as evidenced by the 
Chicago Convention of 1944, many national 
statutes, and national practice, has long ac- 
cepted the fact that each nation has com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty in the air- 
space above its lands and waters. Foreign 
aircraft are denied entry into national air- 
space except when authorized by convention, 
regulation, or other permission. The sub- 
jacent State has unquestioned unilateral 
right to control all flight into or through its 
airspace. The question therefore is this: 

How far upward above the surface of the 
earth does this right extend? 

Until this question is settled, either di- 
rectly by an agreed definition stating the up- 
per boundary of national airspace, or indi- 
rectly by international agreement regulating 
flight of various types of instrumentalities, 
the full possibilities of astronautics may be 
politically and practically handicapped. 

Various solutions have been suggested and 
require consideration. Some are stated be- 
low. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL USE OF THE TERM 
“AIRSPACE” 


Article I of the Paris Convention of 1919 
on the Regulation of Aerial Navigation 
stated: 

“The high contracting parties recognize 
that every power has complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the airspace above its ter- 
ritory.”’ 

The background of this acceptance of a 
prior existing rule of international law was, 
briefly, as follows: 

(a) From 1911 various states asserted a 
unilateral right by statute, decree, and other- 
wise, to regulate flight and admit or deny 
aircraft entry above their surface territory. 
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(b) At the outbreak of World War I bel- 
ligerent and neutral States closed their air 
boundaries. 

(c) During the 1919 Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, an Aeronautical Commission was organ- 
ized for the purpose, among others, of draft- 
ing a convention on international air naviga- 
tion in time of peace. 

(d) A draft convention was submitted by 
Great Britain which opened with the state- 
ment that “the high contracting parties rec- 
ognize the full and absolute sovereignty of 
every state over the air above its territories 
and territorial waters.” 

(e) At an early session, the Commission, 
on the motion of an American delegate, Rear 
Admiral Knapp, adopted this principle: 

“Recognition: (1) of the principle of the 
full and absolute sovereignty of each state 
over the air above its territories and territor- 
ial waters carrying with it the right of ex- 
clusion of foreign aircraft; (2) of the right of 
each state to impose its jurisdiction over the 
air above its territory and territorial waters.” 

(f) The legal subcommittee, in its report 
to the Commission, submitting the text of 
the eventual convention, referred to the ac- 
cepted position of the “full and exclusive 
subjection of the airspace to the sovereignty 
of the territory underlying it”, adding that 
“it is only when the column of air rests upon 
a@ res nullius or communis, the sea, that free- 
dom becomes the rule of the air”; and, “It 
follows that in consequence of its sovereignty 
the underlying state within the limits of its 
frontiers may forbid flight over, and a fortiori, 
landing upon its territory.” 

(g) In the French and Italian official ver- 
sions of this three language convention, the 
term air space is “espace atmospherique,” 
and “spazio atmosferico,” respectively. 
“Air,” “airspace,” and “atmospheric space” 
were treated as synonymous terms. 

When this convention was adopted, all 
flight instrumentalities then used, desig- 
nated “aircraft” in the text, required aero- 
dynamic support. Article 10 of the conven- 
tion stated that “all aircraft engaged in in- 
ternational navigation shall bear their na- 
tionality and registration marks.” The term 
aircraft, as used in the annex dealing with 
registration, and the other regulatory an- 
nexes, was defined as comprising “all ma- 
chines which can derive support in the at- 
mosphere from reactions of the air.” 

Later international conventions, and many 
national statutes, incorporated assertions of 
national airspace sovereignty, as in the Paris 
conyention. These conventions have been 
replaced by the present Chicago convention 
of 1944. 

Article I reads as follows: “Sovereignty. 
The contracting States recognize that every 
State has complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the airspace above its territory.” Ar- 
ticle 17 requires that “aircraft” have the 
nationality of the State in which they are 
registered, and article 20 requires every air- 
craft engaged in “international air naviga- 
tion” to bear its appropriate nationality and 
registration marks. The annex dealing with 
registration was prepared by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization and ac- 
cepted by the States which are parties to 
the convention. This annex limits the term 
“aircraft” exactly as in the Paris conven- 
tion annex. 

When the Chicago convention was signed 
on December 7, 1944, flight instrumentalities 
then used still required, as in 1919, a¢ro- 
dynamic lift, subject to one exception. The 
V-2 rocket had been used for a few weeks. 
But this fact was not discussed at Chicago 
as evidence of a new use of space which 
might change existing customary interna- 
tional law exemplified in article I of the 
Paris convention and repeated in the Chi- 
cago convention. 

With this background, various solutions 
have been suggested to reach an understand- 
ing of what is meant by “airspace,” and 
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consequently, what is the upper limit of the 
unilateral right of a state to admit or refuse 
entry of foreign flight instrumentalities in 
space above its lands and waters. 

These proposed solutions fall into two 
major categories: First, those which seek to 
define “airspace” in the Chicago convention 
and in national statutes asserting airspace 
sovereignty without any formal amendment 
to the convention: Second, those which pro- 
pose a new international agreement, or 
agreements. 

IV. UPPER AIRSPACE BOUNDARY IN CERTAIN 
PROPOSED DEFINITIONS 


A. Height up to which aircraft (instrumen- 
talities requiring aerodynamic lift) can 
ascend 
This definition is based on various consid- 

erations, including: 

(1) No international custom nor facts on 
which such custom could be based exist as 
evidence of a general practice accepted as 
law except. the international custom under 
which States have long recognized the right 
of a subjacent State to control all flight up to 
such height above its lands and waters: 

(2) This right and no more was actually 
recognized in the term “complete and ex- 
clusive sovereignty” in article I of the Paris 
and Chicago conventions, 

(3) These conventions dealt with no other 
type of aircraft (e. g,.as to regulation, reg- 
istration, and privileges of flight) because 
there were no others, and hence with no 
areas of space other than those parts of the 
atmosphere where gaseous air is sufficiently 
dense to support instrumentalities which can 
derive support “in the atmosphere from re- 
actions of the air.” 

This definition had, however, grave inad- 
equacies. It is primarily subject to criticism 
in that it does not provide a reasonably fixed 
upper airspace political and geographic 
boundary. The supposed location will vary 
from year to year with improvement in air- 
craft types. It may become completely im- 
practical when considered in connection with 
aircraft of the X-15 category which use aero- 
dynamic lift at lower altitudes but which 
can be driven upward beyond the highest 
aerodynamic lift area. 


B. Height at which aerodynamic lift ceases 
and Kepler force takes over 


This line has been designated by Mr. A. G. 
Haley as the Karman primary jurisdictional 
line. Data indicates that for an object trav- 
eling at 25,000 feet per second the line is 
about 275,000 feet above the earth’s surface. 
This proposal is a much improved derivative 
of “A” above. It provides a line that is capa- 
ble of physical and mathematical demonstra- 
tion at a reasonably stable height. It accepts 
the historical legal basis in the fact that 
States hav@ committed themselves only as 
to areas in which gaseous air is sufficiently 
dense to provide aerodynamic lift, but chal- 
lenges the contention that such lift must be 
the sole support available up to the line of 
demarcation between airspace and outer 
space. However, this solution has been criti- 
cized on the assumption that the line will 
in fact vary with change in design and other 
factors of the particular flight instrumental- 
ity concerned. 

C. Height at which a satellite may be put in 
orbit—that is, unpowered flight at least 
once around the earth 


This solution is based on a factual hypoth- 
esis—namely that astronomical. observations 
demonstrate that the atmosphere below 70 
miles (approximately) above the earth’s sur- 
face is sufficiently dense to prevent the-entry 
of most meteors. Anywhere above that. line 
it is argued that a satellite may therefore be 
putin orbit. 

If subsequent calculations based on the 
observations made during the International 
Geophysical Year demonstrate that the min- 
imum height of possible satellite orbital 





flight is in fact at a reasonably exact dis. 
tance from the earth’s surface, an excellent 
basis for an upper airspace boundary wij 
be available. Physically it will be quite con. 
stant. Legally it will be subject to support 
on the basis that the column of air 
ciably affecting flight ends there, lea: 

legal status of true outer space for future 
international understanding. 


D. Height at which no atmosphere is present * 


This solution emphasizes the historically 
synonymous character of the terms “atmos. 
pheric space” and “airspace.” Its pro. 
ponents argue that international law has 
accepted sovereignty in the atm 
above any state without reference to the 
type of flight instrumentalities in use when 
such customary law came into existence. 

A recent glossary of aerospace terms made 
available in the United States thus describes 
“atmosphere”: 

“The body of air which surrounds the 
earth, defined at its outer limits by the 
actual. presence of air particles but in such 
few numbers that collisions between them 
are.so rare as to make the force of gravity 
the only means of keeping them associated 
with air particles at lower altiudes.” 

The same glossary states that the atmos- 
phere, as thus defined, “is usually consid- 
ered to consist of different stratums or 
spheres, the last extending to 1,000 miles 
or more above the earth.” 

If this solution is accepted, the upper air- 
space boundary will be above much satellite 
and most guided missile flight, and will be 
@ most uncertain line, 

E. Height without limit 


This solution is based on the assumption 
that internatioanl law accepted the conten- 
tion that the safety of any state required 
it to have the right to control all flight above 
it—that the term “airspace” in the Paris and 
Chicago conventions should be construed to 
mean usable space. 

This theory of sovereignty is of long stand- 
ing. It was ably argued in 1910 by Lycklama 
a Nijeholt, who said: “We, therefore, con- 
clude that state sovereignty reaches quite as 
high as the state’s interest can reach, the 
possibility of which but ends at the utter- 
most limit of the atmosphere. * * * In prin- 
ciple the airspace belongs to the sovereign 
state territory, so the state has full sover- 
eignty to an unlimited height, which sover- 
eignty can only be abolished or restricted by 
treaty.” (Air Sovereignty, The Hague, 1910, 
p. 46.) . ; 

It is difficult to see how this solution could 
be applied. The rotation of the earth and 
other astronomical factors cannot be over- 
looked. For example, about 6 hours 
elapse before a rocket can reach the outer 
limit of the earth's gravitational force. BY 
that time the point of launching will have 
rotated one-quarter of the earth's cireum- 
ference and the rocket will probably be above 
some other state or the high seas. 

This solution and solution D would be 
equally difficult to implement politically 2% 
a practical criterion for high altitude flight 
control. . 

F. Height to which a state may exercise 
effective control 


This solution would not provide s fixed 
boundary between airspace and outer space. 
It would limit the territorial airspace of 
each state to the area which that stale 
could control et any given time. It ws 
proposed’ (perhaps for the first time with 
any formality) by Kelsen in 1944, discussing 
article I of the Paris Gonvention. He said: 

“The territory of the state a space 
three dimensions: The territory of & 
is usually considered as a definite pe 
of the earth’s surface. This idea is 
The territory of the state, as the 
sphere of validity of the national legal orde 
is not a plane, but a space of three © 
mensions. The validity as well as the 
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cacy of the national legal order extends 

not only in — and length but also in 
nd hei . 

iasy writers assume that the entire 

space above and below the state territory 

(as part of the surface of the earth) belongs 
to the territorial state without regard to 
the extent of its effective control. This 
view, however, is not compatible with the 

: inciple of effectiveness. As far 
general princip 
as the airspace is concerned, article I of the 
International Air Convention concludéd in 
1919 declares that every state has éomplete 
and exclusive sovereignty in the airspace 
above its territory and territorial waters. 

“jt stands to reason that a state can 
enforce the provisions of-this convention 
or of its own national legal order against 
the aircraft of another state only within 
that part of the airspace over which it has 
effective control. The validity of any legal 
order cannot extend beyond this sphere. On 
the other hand, there is no rule of general 
international law constituting a free airspace 
or a free subsoil analogous to the principle 
of freedom of the open sea. From the lack 
of such a norm does not necessarily follow 
the consequence that the entire space above 
and below the surface belongs to the terri- 
tory of the state concerned. It i quite 
possible that the airspace as well as the 
subsoil which is beyond the effective control 
of the territorial state has the character 
of no state’s land. It seems, however, that 
according to general international law, the 
other states have no right to occupy this 
space even if they have the technical ability 
to doso. The only way to characterize these 
parts of the space in conformity with the 
principle of effectiveness is to assume an 
exclusive right of the territorial state to 
occupy, that is to say, to extend according 
to the progress of its technical. means, the 
efficacy of its legal order to those parts of 
the airspace and subsoil which before were 
beyond its effective control.” (General 
Theory of Law and State, Hans Kelsen, 
translated by Anders Wedberg, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1949.) 

The legal doctrine of effectiveness is an im- 
portant one, but it is certainly not universally 
accepted as a basic territorial concept.. The 
sovereign State of Nepal, for example, in- 
cludes within its internationally admitted 
boundaries many of the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas. In little of these areas could 
Nepal exercise effective control. But the 
territorial rights of Nepal are not thereby 
ch@llenged. 

Certainly the proposal to use the doctrine 
of effectiveness in fixing airspace boundaries 
Separately over each State must be care- 
fully analyzed. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, in 
the future control of international flight to 
know the effective control area of every 
State. It may be impractical if not impos- 
sible factually to fix such areas. The pro- 
posal would create rights in space which 
would extend far upward for the strong State, 

‘but would be almost nonexistent for the 
Weak. It would probably be in violation of 
the basic principle of equality of opportunity 
between states which is implicit in. - 
ambl p the pre 
e to the Chicago convention. 
ae would not provide the desired practical 
ace boundary between airspace and outer 

V. PROPOSALS FOR NEW INTERNATIONAL 

AGREEMENTS 

A. Agreements fixing upper airspace 

boundary 


Jurists are not in entire accord as to 


wh 
: ether it is possible legally, or practical po- 


tically, to enter into new agreements 
to fix 
ee airspace boundary. Some believe 
= & solution such as IV A, B, or C above 
ould be reached as to the extent 
ae of territorial airspace, and that when 
is done, astronomical and other factors 
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prevent any agreement extending sovereignty 
further upward into space. 

Others feel that nothing in the Chicago 
convention nor in general custonmiary inter- 
national law, or in the physical status of 
space, prevents an agreement fixing an upper 
limit of sovereignty for the protection of the 
State below at heights above those suggested 
in IV A, B, or C.. Proposals have been made 
for possible agreement to include in the air- 
space of each State areas up to a limit which 
would include all flight except completely 
free satellite flight where drag is prac- 
tically nonexistent, or even higher to as to 
include areas of guided missile flight, thus 
preventing belligerent guided missile flight 
over neutral States without violating the 
neutrality of the latter. If any such new 
agreement is to be made, all possible physical 
data must be considered dealing with flight 
problems in areas both within and beyond 
the atmosphere. No new agreement should 
be made until all needed data as to the areas 
concerned is available. 

B. Agreements for control of high altitude 
flight without fixing boundary between 
airspace and outer space 


Many jurists are convinced that it is im- 
possible, or at least impractical to agree on 
any definition of airspace, or to fix an outer 
boundary by new international agreement. 
They feel that it is much more practical to 
leave the legal situation as it stands insofar 
as the technical legal status of different areas 
of space is concerned, and to direct efforts 
toward international understanding as to 
the conduct of high altitude flight generally, 
or as to particular flights or categories of 
flight insrumentalities. For example, it 
has been suggested that as an early step, 
each State aFout to launch a satellite could 
register its intent to do so with an interna- 
tional agency and furnish technical data. 
Agreement might be reached to refrain from 
using certain instrumentalities, or use them 
only under “international inspection. If a 
gradual approach toward international con- 
trol is thus developed, it is argued that no 
need exists to fix a definite upper boundary 
of state sovereignty. 

These views have been ably argued. They 
impel the jurist as well as the stateman to 
proceed with caution. A mistake made now 
in fixing an upper airspace boundary might 
lead to grave future difficulties. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It is the view of the undersigned that it 
would be well for the International Astro- 
nautical Federation to approach slowly the 
problems here presented. Any recommenda- 
tions now made might be premature. First 
it must be decided whether to pursue the 
objective of an airspace upper boundary, or 
whether to consider the proposals for new 
international agreements dealing with flight 
control irrespective of the sovereign status 
of different space areas. When this decision 
is made, details must be examined. Ob- 
viously all the data as to the atmosphere and 
high altitude flight. now being collected 
must be studied. A legal decision without 
the best scientific background might be 
worse than useless. 





Foreign Aid Dollars Used Against United 
States Coal Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRD, Mr. Speaker, mutual se- 
curity dollars have been made available 
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to Poland through the instrumentality 
of the Export-Import Bank. About $4 
million of this money has been used to 
purchase coal mining machinery. 
Poland is thereby capable of producing 
coal in increased amounts and more 
economically and to this extent that 
country is enabled by such United States 
dollar advances to reduce the overseas 
markets for American coal. Being a 
Representative from a mining State, I 
can only object to this practice most 
strenuously. 





When Slapped, Turn the Other Cheek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, having 
been slapped and having turned the 
other cheek, few people or nations stand 
for being slapped again. 

Diplomatically speaking, the United 
States has now been slapped on four 
cheeks by a little, ungrateful, backbiting 
dictator. Read and weep at what Drew 
Pearson says about our ridiculous man- 
agement of foreign affairs. His column 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 21, 1958: 

NASSER ForceD SwITCH BY UNITED STATES 

(By Drew Pearson) 

Diplomats who listened to President Eisen- 
hower’s speech opening the United Nations 
Assembly were mystified over the fact that 
he softpedaled the Syrian-Egyptian penetra- 
tion of Lebanon as the reason for his historic 
step in landing the United States Marines. 

Previously, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge had made a full-dress speech pound- 
ing home the infiltration of Lebanon by her 
anti-West neighbors. John Foster Dulles 
had also emphasized this excuse. While Mr. 
Eisenhower himself, meeting with Congress- 
men to explain why it was necessary to land 
troops, had given this infiltration as one of 
the chief reasons. 

Yet the President did not once mention 
Egypt, Syria, or the United Arab Republic 
when he went before the U. N. Assembly to 
justify American actions and ask for United 
Nations support. 

Dour Foreign Minister Gromyko, who fol- 
lowed Ike for Russia, appeared to have some 
inkling of why the President played this 
down, for he twitted the United States about 
changing its excuses for landing troops. 


What Gromyko seemed to know, but what 


other diplomats did not know, was that a 
deal had been arranged between Ambassador 
Robert Murphy and Dictator Nasser in Cairo. 
The price of the deal: 

1. Murphy finally got in to see Nasser, after 
being kept waiting most of one day. 

2. A new policy of United States appease- 
ment for Nasser. 

Here. is the inside story of how American 
foreign policy was reyersed on this important 
Near East front: 

NASSER BLOWS HIS TOP 


Nasser had stayed up until 3 a. m. plan- 
ning what he was going to say to Ambassador 
Murphy as he arrived in Cairo. But when 
Nasser woke up, he was greeted with the 
news that the United States planned to bring 
up the resolution in the U. N. Assembly 
charging the United Arab Republic with 
intervention in Lebanon. 
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Angrily, the Egyptian dictator called off 
his 11 a. m. appointment with Murphy. 
This was the first time in a century of diplo- 
matic relations that any American Ambas- 
sador had been so snubbed. 

Then Ali Sabry, the Egyptian equivalent 
of Sherman Adams, summoned Ambassador 
Raymond Hare and directed that he come 
alone. Sabry explained that if the United 
States had decided to file a complaint against 
Nasser’s Government it could save its words 
for the U. N. session and not waste them on 
a meeting between Murphy and Nasser. 

Nasser then resorted to newspaper diplo- 
macy. Mustafa Amin, powerful Egyptian 
newspaper editor, passed word to Murphy 
and Hare that Nasser would condescend to 
see Murphy if he had assurance the United 
States would not attack him and the United 
Arab Republic in the U. N. meeting. 

POOR PHONE CONNECTION 


Murphy phoned the State Department and 
got Assistant Secretary William Rountree, 
Chief of Middle East Affairs. 

“Hello, Bill,” Murphy bellowed. “There is 
something important I want to tell you.” 

He never got any further. The phone went 
dead. After fruitless shouting, Murphy 
finally cabled Washington asking whether he 
could assure Nasser the United States would 
not press the U. N. resolution attacking the 
United Arab Republic. 

It took sometime for the cable to be trans- 
mitted, decoded, and a reply coded. Mean- 
while, Murphy cooled his heels in Cairo, 

_snubbed publicly by the man the United 
States had rescued from French-British- 
Israeli forces less than 3 years before. All 
the Arab world snickered. Then it ap- 
plauded. Their hero, Abdul Gamel Nasser, 
was putting the great United States in its 
place. 

Finally, the cabled reply came back. from 
the State Department. Murphy was informed 
that the United States would not press the 
resolution against Egypt and Syria for send- 
ing arms into Lebanon or for bringing Leb- 
anese rebels into Syria and training them. 

Satisfied, Nasser finally invited Murphy to 
his home where a new get-along-with-Nasser 
policy was outlined. 





Biting the Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


© OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring this editorial of August 16, 
1958, of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
to the attention of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

BITING THE HAND 

At this time, while the Soviet snarls “Ag- 
gressor” and “Imperialist” at United States 
proposals to help the peoples of the Middle 
East, it would seem appropriate to take the 
Russian bear by the paw for a little stroll 
down Memory Lane. 

It may come as news to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko, who is calling us bad 
names at the United Nations, and to other 
younger Russians, because Soviet history 
books skip mention of it. But it is esti- 
mated that at least 10 million Russian lives 
were saved by United States relief in the 
famine which struck the new Communist na- 
tion in the early 1920's. 

We didn't approve their politics and there 
were no strings attached. We Americans 
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just don’t like to see people suffer and die. 

That is what motivates President Eisen- 
hower’s offer of help to the Arab nations 
now. It’s something for the Arabs to think 
about. 

Out of the memory book, we reproduce 
this letter which speaks for itself: 

Mr. HERBERT HOOVER, 
Chairman, American Relief Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: Whereas in the period of a disastrous 
national catastrophe, the people of the 
United States, represented by the American 
Relief Administration, readily responded to 
the needs of the population, already ema- 
ciated by foreign intervention and blockade, 
in famine stricken parts of Russia and con- 
federated republics; and 

Whereas the American Relief Administra- 
tion did organize, on a most extensive scale, 
the supply and distribution of food products 
and other articles of prime necessity; and 

Whereas due to the boundless and entirely 
unselfish efforts of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, millions of people of all ages 
were saved from death, and entire localities, 
including many towns, escaped a threatening, 
fearful calamity; and 

Whereas at this time, with the cessation 
of the famine, the magnificent relief work of 
the American Relief Administration is being 
concluded: Be it 

Resolved by the Council of the People’s 
Commissars, That in the name of the mil- 
lions of people who have been saved, as well 
as in the name of the whole working people 
of Soviet Russia and of the confederated re- 
publics and before the whole world, to this 
organization, to its leader Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, to its representative in Russia, 
Colonel Haskell, and to all the workers of 


' the organization, to express the most deeply 


felt sentiments of gratitude, and to state 
that all the people inhabiting the Union of 


Socialist Soviet Republics never will forget 


the aid rendered to them by the American 
people through the agency of the American 
Relief Administration, holding it to be a 
pledge of the future friendship of the two 
nations. 

KAMINEV, 

Acting President of the Council of 
the People’s Commissars. 

N. GRBUROV, 

Chief of the Administrative Depart- 
ment of the Council of the People’s 
Commissars. 

L. Fortev, 

Secretary of the Council of the 

People’s Commissars. 
Moscow, KREMLIN, July 10, 1923. 





Congressman Tom O’Brien 
SPEECH 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
O'BRIEN has effectively served in the 
Congress Many years, but he appears to 
me to be just as keen, energetic, and 
wise as ever. There is a timelessness 
about this lovable, devoted son of Chi- 
cago and Illinois that belies his years of 
service and gives him the vibrant qual- 
ity of youth. 

It is not enough to call him the dean 
of his great and able delegation. He 
holds that title by right, to be sure, but 
it does not fully embrace his close re- 


lationship to the delega 
einen . gation or the 

To us, Tom O'BRIEN means some 
more than a senior in rank or a forma] 
ized title. He reaches deep into our 
hearts and captures our imagi 
weaves into our affections and compels 
our confidence and admiration. 

There jis an indefinable aspect to Tom 
O’BrIENn’s greatness; it has to be appre- 
hended rather than described, because it 
is embodied in the sum total of personal 
traits, habits, loyalties, and special} taj. 
ents which constitute the ethos, modus 
operandi, and thought and action pat- 
terns of this natural leader of men, 

Tom O'BRIEN is poured into no rigid 
psychological mold. The malleability of 
his mental operations and practical 
judgements, always vocal, sometimes 
blunt, but .never insensible to humane 
values or empirical conclusions, gives 
rise to a commanding personality able 
to exercise his mastery over situations, 
yet compelling the affection and devo- 
tion of all those who come under the 
magic spell of his magnetic, amiable 
personality. 

The schoolmen perhaps could best 
characterize him as the model of faith 
and defender of truth. His colleagues 
know him as a solid, substantial, de- 
pendable leader and a loyal friend and 
supporter. 

Bereft of frills and fancies, Tow 
O’Briew is modern and at the same 
time m.6-Victorian; sporting, yet in per- 
sonu:i habits often Spartan; socially 
aware of the new world in which we 
live, yet not willing to accept the 
existentialistic postulate that there is 
an easy, effortless road to human 
happiness. 

Tom O’BRIEN carriers in his generous, 
unselfish nature no residue of juvenile 
frustration, no Freudian complexes, no 
compulsive emotions, no mean, irrele- 
vant prejudices rattling around in the 
closets of his subconscious. 

If he must be classified in the philo- 
sophical sense, he is to be construed as 
an Aristotelian realist, not seeking 
rockets or spaceships, but with his feet 
planted squarely on the ground wateh- 
ing the stars for portents of greater 
light, but judging the world around him 
with the uncanny eagerness and ac- 
curacy of a great man seeking to do 
good. 

Devoted service such as his, steeped in 
high faith, warm courage, and patriotic 
zeal, is certainly not expendable in this 
House. If errata appear, they are shield- 
ed by the solid walls of loyalty to causes 
to which he is at any time irrevocat 
committeed. If there has been human 
fallibility in this illustrious public career 
as the long experience of 80 
abundantly indicates, surely it is nob 
perceptible to those of us who have been 
privileged to see this human dynamo ii 
action. 

The fragmentation of his principles, 
his -philosophy, and notable achieve- 
ments in the Congress and in his per . 
sonal and public life reveals in preé 
meaning just a few simple words ¥ 
form the code by which this great le 
lives: God and country, party, 1a 
and friends, with the emphasis 
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first, and with the sacred concept of 
loyalty, permeating every motive, every 
thought, every objective. 

The contributions of Tom O'BRIEN are 
not measurable by finite standards. But 
they will live and fructify here as fine 
examples of what conscientious, able, 
loyal public service is, and how urgently 
indeed America needs today men of the 
stamp of Tom O'BRIEN. 

The years will only serve to make these 
values shine with greater luminescence 
and furnish the inspiration for others to 
carry on the bitter fight that must be 
fought if in our generation we are to pre- 
serve and sustain the glories, benefits, 
and blessings of free representative gov- 
ernment. 

You have many friends here who love 
and wish you well, Tom O’Brien. Every- 
one in the House is looking forward to 
your service here for many years to come. 





Federal Aid to Education 





SPEECH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. EL.LioTT]. 
More than any other single individual in 
Congress, he is responsible for the 
passage of this legislation. He has lived 
with this bill for the entire session. The 
hearings that he presided over were 
thorough. We heard educators, scien- 
tists, businessmen, and Government offi- 
cials representing all shades of opinion. 
In the conference on this bill I know my 
colleagues will be glad to hear that the 
gentleman from Alabama was steadfast 
in his support of the House bill. Just as 
he stalwartly supported the scholarship 
program in the bill that came to the floor 
of the House from the Committee on 
Education and Labor, when that was 
Stricken from the bill by the House 
amendment, Congressman ELLIOTT 
Stayed by the majority decision regard- 
less of his personal convictions, 

But tremendous as his efforts were, the 
gentleman from Alabama could not have 
carried this fight alone. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BarLey] is na- 
tionally known as a friend of education. 
As a cochairman of the combined sub- 
committees handling this bill, he made a 
tremendous contribution. The biparti- 
San effort that went into the drafting of 
this legislation was also a contributing 
factor in its final successful passage here 
today. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Krarns], the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the 
ee wir New York (Mr. Watn- 

, and the = 
ware (Mi. gentleman from Dela 
at all stages of consideration 
final Dill is the better for thom cmerte 
- Last October when sputnik aroused the 
ation to a new challenge our; educa- 
tional system was facing, Secretary Fol- 


] were especially help- 
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som went to work on a plan to meet 
that challenge.. He recognized the short- 
age of scientists and our failure to make 
full use of the gifts and talents of thou- 
sands of our most intelligent boys and 
girls who were not going on to, college. 
The plan that emerged was for a national 
program of testing and guidance to dis- 
cover our gifted children at an early 
stage in their progress through the ele- 
mentary schools, to encourage them to 
take the more difficult subjects of science 
and mathetics it high school, and to 
assure them if they did so that there 
would be an opportunity for them to go 
on to college whether they had the means 
to do so or not. As a special incentive 
for extra effort a limited number, 10,000, 
scholarships were to be provided for 
needy students. 

This was also the purpose of Congress- 
man EturotrT’s original bill, although 
there were some additional programs in 
his bill. One of the most important was 
a student-loan provision with an addi- 
tional incentive for teachers by a plan 
for canceling 20 percent of the loan each 
year that the student was engaged in 
teaching. r 

When the House amended the com- 
mittee bill and deleted all provisions for 
scholarships, the emphasis of the bill 
was canged somewhat. There were still 
the grant-in-aid provisions for testing, 
to discover the gifted student, there were 
still provisions for guidance and coun- 
seling to make sure that these sometimes 
latent talents were stimulated by courses 
that brought out hidden gifts and aroused 
the intelligence of these students. Ad- 
ditional encouragement will come from 
the titles providing for assistance to 
schools to strengthen the teaching of 
science and mathematics and languages. 
Not only will the local schools be assisted 
in acquiring the necessary equipment to 
modernize their laboratories, but under 
other titles the teachers of these courses 
will be given’ the opportunity to attend 
institutes to learn the latest methods of 
teaching these subjects and to keep up 
with the newest developments in the fast- 
moving fields of science. Better equip- 
ment and newer methods of teaching 
both will help encourage the talented 
youngsters we need in science and engi- 
neering. 

The titles on graduate fellowships and 
the forgiveness provisions, which in the 
conference report is forgiveness of 50 
percent of the loan if the student teaches 
for 5 years, will aid in the training and 
recruiting of better and more inspiring 
teachers. 

But where, heretofore at the end of 
the trail, there was a-possibility that the 
student who was gifted and who worked 
hard and took the more difficult courses 
in high school might win a scholarship, 
now that hope of reward is gone. There 
are no scholarships for the high-school 
graduate. There still remain, however, 
the opportunity for every student to get 
@ loan and continue his education. Al- 
though the loss of the scholarship title 
has removed a very powerful incentive, 
there are still incentives in this bill 
for the serious student and the loan fund 
guarantees such a student an opportu- 
nity to go on and develop his gift. i 
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This is a very significant bill. In this 
postsputnik era, when we have moved 
from the cold war into the battle of 
brains, this bill will help us meet the 
almost insatiable demand for talent our 
complex modern civilization has created. 

But it must be recognized that this 
bill is only the beginning of the Federal 
Government’s contribution for educa- 
tion. It doesn’t begin to meet the big- 
gest and most crying need in the coun- 
try, that of additional classrooms. The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Barmey], who is chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor that has jurisdiction over 
the school construction bills, has assured 
me that the highest priority will be 
given to legislation calculated to relieve 
the national shortage of 140,000 class- 
rooms. 

The passage of this bill today and the 
adoption of the revisions of the so-called 
impact bill, which make permanent the 
Federal payment for children whose 
parents both live and work on Federal 
property, demonstrate that this Con- 
gress has recognized the Federal respon- 
sibility for education. We meet that re- 
sponsibility by financial assistance to 
the local school districts. Supervision 
of the curriculum and control of the 
educational policies must remain with 
the local officials. 

That financial assistance in the bill 
before us is but a step along the road we 
must follow if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times and achieve the stand- 
ard of excellence that we have a right to 
expect. We should spend at least a bil- 
lion dollars a year for 5 years to catch up 
with our needs for classrooms, 

As the school population, now over- 
crowding the elementary schools, moves 
into college and with the stimulus of 
such bills as this legislation, we are 
going to have to do something about our 
already overcrowded facilities for higher 
education. Early in the next Congress 
hearings and studies should be made to 
ascertain the Federal responsibility for 
grants-in-aid to give financial assistance 
for operation of colleges and construc- 
tion ,of facilities for education beyond 
the high school. 

The bill before us, the bill we are going 
to pass today, has a forgiveness feature 
that will encourage the recruiting of 
better teachers and give those-who want 
to teach an opportunity to get better 
training. Perhaps over the distance the 
most valuable feature of this bill will be 
the encouragement it will give to the 
establishment of sound graduate pro- 
grams for the granting of doctor’s 
degrees. 


From 1900 to 1955 the population of 
America nearly doubled but the number 
of collegé graduates multiplied 11 times 
and the number of doctoral degrees 22 
times. We require 10 times as many col- 
lege teachers as we did 50 yearsago. This 
trend must continue if we are to be able 
to compete in the space age. Yet only 
164 institutions out of a national total of 
1,856 confer doctoral degrees based on 
graduate instruction. Of these, only 27 
are equipped to confer 100 or more such 
degrees. 
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The committee report on this bill de- 
clares: 

The expressed aim of the program is, to 
further the objective of increasing the facili- 
ties available in the Nation for the graduate 
training of college or university level teach- 
ers and of promoting a wider geographical 
distribution of such facilities throughout the 
Nation. 


This bill is a start, an important start, 
but it is just a beginning. 

Our experience with Public Law 874 
has demonstrated that we can give finan- 
cial assistance to local school districts 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
without interfering with the local super- 
vision and local control of the educa- 
tional process. This program of grants- 
in-aid for teachers’ salaries should be 
expanded to help all districts pay a pro- 
fessional wage so that more and abler 
teachers will be attracted to the profes- 
sion. 

So, today, we may take satisfaction 
and pride that good work has been done 
and that we have embarked upon a series 
of programs that will meet our national 
needs. But if the end we seek is to be 
achieved and the use of talent we desire 
is to be effected we must continue to 
develop our educational system by fur- 
ther help for construction, for teachers’ 
salaries, for expanded graduate educa- 
tion facilities. That is the challenge for 
the next Congress, 





Fair and Warmer Now—But in 500 
Generations Glacial Age? 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article entitled “Fair and Warmer” the 
auther suggests that if the climatic 
curves of the past are extrapolated into 
the future, there is a better than 50-50 
chance that we are still in a warm inter- 
glacial stage heading toward another 
glacial stage perhaps 10,000 to 15,000 
years from now; the winters are actu- 
ally getting cooler again, and should con- 
tinued to average colder until about 
1965; despite minor colder cycles, the 
general warming up should continue for 
at least 200 or 300 years in most of the 
lowland regions of the Northern Hemis- 
phere. 

Thus, for the United States, it is pre- 
dicted that the next centuries are going 
tropical. Then comes ice with a glacial 
coat in 500 to 700 generations which is 
in 10,000 to 15,000 years. Perhaps by 
then man will have mastered the ele- 
ments to his convenience, and even the 
globe. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include the 
article Fair and Warmer as it appeared 
in the May 2, 1958, issue of the Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly. 

In order that man may live to usher 
in other ages the challenge to life that 
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confronts the generations ahead would 
appear to make our wise use of the nu- 
clear age imperative. Such is a conclu- 
sion that one can draw from the article 
that follows: 

Farr AND WARMER 

(By Erling Dorf) 

Are the winters actually getting colder? 
Is it true that we are really still in a warm 
spell of a glacial age? Is the present trend 
toward generally fair and warmer or cloudy 
and colder? The answers to questions such 
as these can perhaps best be approached by 
getting a proper perspective through an un- 
derstanding of the long-range elimatic 
changes of the geologic past. Then into 
these broader patterns we may be able to fit 
the present short-range trends, 

Most of us are quite accustomed to change- 
able weather. Daily, monthly, and seasonal 
weather changes belong to the short-term 
cycles in earth history. We are less apt, 
however, to be aware of the longer term cycles 
which we refer to as climatic changes rather 
than weather changes. Last winter’s ab- 
normally cold weather over most of the coun- 
try was, paradoxically, quite normal in the 
swing of longer term climatic cycles. We are 
living, in fact, and again paradoxically, in 
a short cold spell which is part of a longer 
warm episode, which in turn is part of a still 
longer colder period. And what’s more, this 
longer cold period extends into the past for 
perhaps as much as a million years. 

With respect to the geologic past one might 
well ask how it is possible to reconstruct 
climates of remote ages extending back many 
millions of years. In principle the methods 
are quite simple. Using the present as the 
key to the past, the geologist applies the 
knowledge that in the modern’ world 
the great majority of plants, as well as 
many land animals, are rather narrowly 
restricted to definite climatic zones. This 
is particularly true of plants, which are 
more sensitive to climatic conditions than 
land animals and cannot migrate southward 
or burrow underground during the unfavor- 
able season. There are no palms or bread- 
fruit trees in the parks of New York City, 
Chicago, or St. Louis simply because the cli- 
mate is too cold, or more specifically, the win- 
ters in these cities are too cold for these 
plants. They are at home only in the trepics 
and the subtropics. By inference, when 
plants such as these are found as fossils, they 
are indicators of warmer climates in the past. 
For the best climatic indicators, we may rely 
on such forms as palms, figs, breadfruit, pep- 
pers, acacias, and laurels to indicate warm 
subtropical to tropical conditions. On the 
other hand, an assemblage of poplars, ma- 
ples, oaks, elms, and sycamores is typical of 
temperate climates. Further, vegetation 
dominated by Canadian spruce, larch, alpine 
fir, and birch wouid be indicative of colder, 
subarctic conditions. Assemblages such as 
these are widely known in rocks originally 
formed as muds, silts, and volcanic ash de- 
posits of ancient lake -bottoms and stream 
valleys. In addition to such specific climatic 
indicators, geologists may use the overall as- 
pect of an assemblage of fossil plants in an 
ancient deposit to reconstruct past condi- 
tions. This is an even safer method than us- 
ing climatic indicators alone. Individual 
plant species may give false impressions be- 
cause of their occasional tolerance to condi- 
tions outside of the normal range of the 
group to which they belong. The magnolias, 
for example, extend northward as_far as 
southern New York and Massachusetts, con- 
siderably north of the normal tropical habitat 
of this family; also the well known persim- 
mon ranges north of its normally tropical 
family as far as northern New Jersey and 
Connecticut. Such anomalous forms if used 
alone would obviously give a false impression 
of the climatic conditions. In basing conclu- 
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sions on the total assemblage, however, such 
species are easily recognized as being oyt ot 
Place and therefore not climatically signifi. 
cant. 

In the use of fossil plants as clues to 
ancient climates we also find. it possible tg 
judge on the basis of certain ana 
features which vary according to the con. 
ditions of growth. Large, rounded, smooth. 
margined leaves dominate the forests of 
tropical and subtropical climates, for ey. 
ample, whereas smaller, lobed or toothed 
leaves are more characteristic of temperate 
climates. Thick-skinned leaves are t 
of colder climates, whereas thinskinneq 
leaves are typical of warmer climates. Sinee 
these features can also be observed in fossi] 
plants, they have often served as confirma- 
tion of the conclusions based on climatic 
indicators or total assemblages. 

It is further possible to use the fossil re- 
mains of climatically-sensitive animals in the 
rocks to help determine ancient climates, 
Corals, for example, more especially reef 
corals, are typical only of-the warm, clear 
seas of the tropics and the subtropics. The 
microscopic foraminifers, which live in the 
oceans by the millions, are also reliable 
indicators of temperature conditions below 
sea level. Of large animals such forms ag 
alligators, manatees, and tapirs indicate 
warmer climates, whereas reindeer, musk 
oxen, and walruses are more characteristic of 
colder climates. 

In recent years another quite independent 
method of recognizing ancient climatic 
changes has been based on the discovery 
that in marine seashells oxygen isotopes oc- 
cur in a proportion which is controlled by 
the temperature of the sea water. Thus in 
ancient fossilized shells the proportion, of 
oxygen-18 to oxygen-16 can give us a clear 
indication of the temperature of the waters 
ip which the shellfish lived. 

Even the rocks themselves may: give re- 
liable clues regarding the climatic condi- 
tions under which they were formed. Cer- 
tain types of lowland gravels, for example, 
are easily recognized as glacial deposits re- 
sulting from the extensive ice sheets which 
develop during episodes of intensely cold 
climates. Such cold glacial ages are now 
known to have occurred at least 3 times 
during the last 700 million years of the 


- earth’s history. Rocks of reddish color, on 


the other hand, are usually derived from red 
soils which originate only under the warm, 
humid conditions of the tropics or subtrop- 
ics. Furthermore, peat and coal deposits 
point to humid, subtropical to warm tem- 
perate conditions during the past, even in 
such unlikely regions as Antarctica and Spits- 
bergen. 
MAGNOLIAS IN ALASKA 


What are some of the major conclusions 
based upon the researches on ancient cli- 
mates? In the first place it seems clear that 
our present world climate is rather unusual 
and is basically a cold, glacial climate. 
It is further apparent that during more 
than two-thirds of the last 500 million years 
the earth’s climates have been consi 
warmer and more uniform than they are to 
day.. The last episode of this warm, non- 
glacial climate is believed to have 
in the so-called Eocene epoch, roughly # 
to 50 million years ago. In the rocks of 
this age we find the fossilized remains of 
subtropical types of plants, including f 
cycads, and magnolias as far north as south- , 
eastern Alaska, western Oregon, and : 
ern Wyoming. Central Alaska " 
typically temperate forests, including oaks, 
hickories, elms, maples, and beeches. : 
American and West Indian types of ae 3 
plants flourished in the Gulf States 
north as Tennessee, and warm-water 
gators ranged as far north as 
During the same epoch forests of 
Indo-Malayan aspect extended as far 
as southern England. At this time ™™ 
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was appare 
which instea 


ntly no icecap on Greenland, 
d supported a vegetation much 
like the modern forests of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Fossils of this age from 
Grennell Land, only 8° from the North Pole, 
include pines, birches, spruce, and hazel— 
clearly a cold temperate assemblage quite 
different from the treeless Arctic tundra of 
the region today. There is no evidence that 
the equatorial regions, on the other hand, 
were any warmer during the Eocene epoch 
an they are today. 
ed the successive geologic epochs fol- 
lowing the Eocene the fossil evidence in the 


Northern Hemisphere indicates a slowly cool-_ 


ing climate which forced’ the tropical and 
subtropical forests southward, replacing 
them gradually by temperate forests. The 
end result of this long period of cooling was 
what is known as the glacial age, which 
began about a million years ago. By this 
time it had become so cold that the sum- 
mers of Greenland, Labrador, and central 
Canada were no longer warm enough to melt 
away the-winter snows. This eventually led 
to the development of thick lowland ice 
sheets which slowly spread to areas as far 
south as our northern United States. At 
this time forests which included the north- 
ern spruce, larch, and fir were driven as far 
south as Louisiana, south-central Texas, and 
northern Florida. Arctic musk oxen are 
known to have ranged as far south as Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Mississippi. Walruses ex- 
tended southward as far as Georgia, over a 
thousand miles south of their present home 
waters. Subarctic shellfish occur as far 
south as the center of the Gulf of Mexico 
and southern California. There were ap- 
parently four such glacial episodes separated 
by warmer interglacial stages during which 
the climate, as Judged by both fossil plants 
and animals, became at least as warm as the 
climate of today. 


THE LITTLE ICE AGE 


At the present time we appear still to 
be in such an interglacial stage, about two- 
thirds of the way toward another glacial 
stage. Since the melting away of the last 
ice sheet from the North American main- 
land, the climate has varied from warmer 
to colder and back again with the last pro- 
tracted warm spell occurring between A. D. 
1000 and 1200. At this time the climate 
was somewhat warmer than today, enabling 
the Norsemen to grow crops and raise cattle 
and sheep in southwestern Greenland. It 
is also known that at about this time pro- 
ductive vineyards were common in southern 
England, Beginning in about 1600, however, 
the climate began to turn much colder so 
that glaciers advanced and even destroyed 
some of the villages in the vaileys of the 
Alps. This cold episode, called the little 
ice age, lasted from about 1650 to about 
1850, since which time there has been a 
generally warming trend. 

What can be said of our present climatic 
trend? The records show that sifice 1900 
the annual mean temperature of the entire 
United States has risen about 2%° F. 
Philadelphia's temperature has risen about 
3° F. since 1880, and ‘New Haven’s 
about 2%° F. since 1870. Records from 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and Qmaha in- 


50 to 80 years. Aside from the land areas it 


‘8 apparent that the oceanic realms have 


also been getting warmer, especially the 
rag and the Arctic. In the Arctis suet: 
on both the land and sea areas have 
nm warming up more than the temperate 
ae Spitsbergen, for , winter 
tures have moved up about 16° F. 
since 1910; this increase has changed the 
months %, {cexftee ports trom roughly 3 
Has nit 1910 to about 7 months in 1950, 
‘heiaeene trend been uniform and 
Of the e? Here the answer is no. In most 
United States there seem to have been 


the Middle West = 
perienced a warming trend oie tae eadt 
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rather regular cyclic fluctuations from 
warmer to colder spells, each lasting a decade 
or so. At the present time we are in a dec- 
ade somewhat colder than the last one which 
ended in 1955. The records also show that 
certain regions of the world have actually 
experienced a cooling trend during the time 
that the rest of the world was warming up. 
These regions include the west coast re- 
gions of North America and the Hudson Bay 
area. 

The effects of the generally warming cli- 
mate of the past century have been wide- 
spread and varied. Throughout the colder 
parts of the world, the great majority of 
existing glaciers and icecaps have been 
melting away at an increasingly rapid rate, 
especially since the midtwenties. As a 
consequence the rate of sea level rise has 
also been increasing, amounting to as much 
as a 6-inch rise during the last 25 years 
along the Atlantic coast of America. On land 
the tree line has slowly moved upward into 
the mountain uplands and poleward into 
the Arctic tundra, and the crop line in the 
Canadian prairies has moved northward be- 
tween 50 and 100 miles as the result of the 
addition of as much as 10 days to the grow- 
ing season. The warmer summers have even 
begun to kill off the birch trees over large 
areas in northern New England. Many kinds 
of birds, including the cardinal, the turkey 
vulture, and the blue-winged warbler, have 
extended their normal ranges farther north- 
ward in our Northern States. Even the 
warmth-loving © has been slowly 
moving farther north. Should the warm- 
ing trend continue, there seems little doubt 
that both the physical and economic wel- 
fare of large parts of the world’s population 
will be affected. 

There is, of course, no sure way of fore- 
casting whether or not the warming up will 
continue, despite the words of. Byron that 
“The best prophet of the future is the past.” 
Unfortunately predictions based on past per- 
formance of either weather or climate are 
notoriously even less reliable than predict- 
ing the future actions of people, race horses, 
or Princeton football teams. One can ex- 
press an opinion on the’ probabilities, how- 
ever, if the climatic curves are extrapolated 
into the future. These suggest to me that 
there is a better than 50-50 chance that: we 
are still in a warm interglacial stage head- 
ing toward another glacial stage perhaps ten 
to fifteen thousand years from now; the win- 
ters are actually getting colder again, and 
should continue to average colder until 
about 1965; despite minor colder cycles, the 
general warming up should continue for at 
least 200 or 300 years in most of the lowland 
regions of the Northern Hemisphere. 





‘Congressman Joseph O’Hara 





SPEECH 
- OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958  _— 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Jor 
O’Hara is an American of the highest 


order and a public servant of great abil- 


ity, integrity, and fidelity. 

His life and illustrous career are re- 
plete with outstanding achievements and 
patriotic contributions. From famous 
Notre Dame, where he was an all-Ameri- 
can football star, to the Halls of Con- 
gress, he has demonstrated those at- 
tributes of character, ability, and de- 
termination that mark him indelibly as 
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a noble Christian gentleman and a lead- 
ing American statesman. 

Jor O’Hara is made of stern stuff. He 
cannot be swerved from his chosen 
course; he will never surrender his deep 
convictions; he always strives, and is 
willing to fight, for what he believes in 
conscience to be right and just and in 
the public interest. . 

An accomplished and penetrating legal 
mind, this great son of Notre Dame and 
the splendid State of Minnesota has ad- 
mirably and effectively contributed time 
and time again to the deliberations and 
accomplishments of the Congress. 

Ready of wit, precise, forceful, and apt 
of speech, strong and convincing in his 
argumentation, Joz O’Hara is an ex- 
tremely valuable Member of the House, 
respected, admired, and loved by all his 
colleagues, and universally esteemed for 
his strict adherence to principle and 
conviction. 

He is not committed to dogmatism, 
however, and his mind is broad, flexible, 
logical, and fair. 

In his veins courses the warm, pulsat- 
ing blood of the Celt, and his heart re- 
sponds instantly and generously to the 
human and humane facets of any ques- 
tion or problem before him for decision. 

Truly, he deeply believes in and prac- 
tices in his daily life and tasks the 
fatherhood of God-and the brotherhood 


-of man. 


The Congress cannot afford to lose 
men possessed of the strength, zeal, and 
Americanism of Joe O’Hara. His serv- 
ice here has been magnificent, and I 
deeply regret his voluntary departure 
from his high place in our ranks. 

But he will long remain in our hearts, 
and his people and the Nation will long 
remember with grateful appreciation his 
unselfish contributions to the common 
good of the Nation. 

To him and his family I tender hearty 
congratulations upon his outstanding 
congressional service, and I wish for 
him and them in the years ahead good 
health, good fortune, and good blessings 
of peace and happiness in all their 
endeavors. May happy tidings always 
attend Jor O’Hara and his family. 





The Coming Exploration in Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration 
I have followed our country’s entry into 
outer space with great interest. ‘The 
impact of the space age on our thinking 
will have profound results. To help 
bridge the gap between the scientist’s 
ideas and the public opinion which helps 
Shape our national policy, Dr. Fred L. 
Whipple has written an excellent article 
for the August 16; 1958, issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post entitled “The Com- 
ing Exploration in Space.” 
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Fred L. Whipple is well qualified to 
write on outer space. He has taught as- 
tronomy at the University of California, 
Stanford, and Harvard. Dr. Whipple is 
now the director of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute Astrophysical Observatory in 
Cambridge, Mass. At present Fred 
Whipple is serving as a member of the 
technical panel of rocketry, the satellite 
tracking and computation programs of 
the United States International Geo- 
physical Year Committee and the United 
States Rocket and Satellite Research 
Panel. 

During World War II Dr. Whipple de- 
veloped the tinfoil window, a radar de- 
ception device which was used by allied 
air forces successfully. 

Fred Whipple is the author of numer- 
ous technica] articles on astronomy and 
astrophysics and the book, Earth, Moon, 
and Planets. 

Because of the strategic importance of 
this subject I recommend this article to 
the Members of Congress and the public. 

The article follows: 

THE COMING EXPLORATION IN SPACE 
(By Fred Whipple) 

Through all history, mankind has viewed 
the universe through a tiny chink in an im- 
mense curtain. And now, only now, are we 
preparing to thrust the curtain aside and 
view the universe without impediment. 

This is not metaphor. The curtain exists; 
it is real and it is hundreds of miles thick. 
We call it the atmosphere; and however nec- 
essary that atmosphere is for life, it remains 
the astronomers’ enemy and represents the 
greatest single obstacle to the advance of 
astronomy. Beyond the atmosphere, empty 
space carries countless messages from the 
universe, messages we can’t receive. 

To our eyes, the atmosphere seems clear 
and transparent. Light penetrates it and we 
see the stars. But this transparency is an 
illusion. Through a billion years of adjust- 
ment, living beings have developed eyes that 
are sensitive to just those forms of radiation 
that penetrate the air. We have learned to 
see the chink in the curtain, so to speak, and 
nothing but the chink. 

All the objects in the universe send out 
energy in the form of electromagnetic radia- 
tion. The type of radiation varies according 
to the nature of the object, its temperature, 
its chemical composition, its history. Ex- 
tremely energetic radiation is in the form of 
gamma rays; of somewhat less energetic 
radiation are the X-rays; and going progres- 
sively down the scale of energy, there are 
the ultraviolet rays, ordinary light rays, in- 
frared rays, and finally, a long band of first 
short, then long radio-wave radiations. It is 
by interpreting the clues given by radiation 
striking the earth that we have built the 
science of astronomy. 

To understand the limitations involved, 
however, consider that the entire scale of the 
electromagnetic spectrum can be divided into 
octaves, just as the keys on a piano can be. 
Compare them to a piano, 

A piano can strike notes through a range 
of seven octaves, each octave setting up vi- 
brations at twice the pitch or frequency of 
those of the octave below. A child’s toy piano 
has, in comparison, a range of only one 
octave and is virtually useless as a musical 
instrument because of that. 

But the electromagnetic spectrum spreads 
through not 7, but over 60 octaves. What we 
see as visible light, however, takes up just 
one octave in the middle of this giant span. 
This is about all that, until very recently, the 
astronomer could use as his key to the uni- 
verse. He was in a far worse position than 
that of a concert pianist forced to perform 
on @ child’s toy piano. 
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To be sure, we have developed instruments 
that will take us up and down the. entire 
radiation range in th laboratory, but this 
doesn’t help us get through the atmosphere 
to radiations in empty space. Rather, it in- 
creases the sense of frustration, since except 
for a short section including visible light and 
another section at the radio-wave end, the 
atmosphere is opaque. Our life-giving air 
interposes a firm barrier between ourselves 
and the octaves of knowledge. 

Since World War II we have at least begun 
to take advantage of the radio waves that 
reach us from various points in the universe. 
But the use of special telescopes designed to 
receive and focus radio waves, we have ini- 
tiated the science of radio-astronomy.and a 
flood of new knowledge now reacaes us 
through a second chink in the curtain. 

But no other chinks exist. The next ad- 
vance must be to thrust the curtain aside 
altogether and rise above the atmosphere. 
In a small way, this has already been done. 
High-altitude sounding rockets have given 
us momentary glimpses with primitive equip- 
ment from above this opaque protective 
layer. Miniature scientific laboratories have 
been set into temporary orbit as artificial 
satellites of theearth. Soon, if we but choose 
to make the effort, larger laboratories, whole 
observatories, even manned observatories, 
can be set into orbits that will be as perma- 
nent as we wish to make them. 

Great telescope mirrors can focs ultra- 
violet or infrared radiations on television 
pickups, to send back pictures of the uni- 
verse that the human eye will never see di- 
rectly. Radio-telescope antennas at a thou- 
sand feet across can be pointed in any direc- 
tion to hairline precision. Under orbital 
weightlessness, giant structures need little 
cross bracing of the flimsiest type, to keep 
their shape accurately. 

Already our rockets can yead more than 
a hundred space-borne instruments simul- 
taneously and radio the readings back to 
earth several times a second. A hundred 
men in a rocket could match neither the 
speed nor the accuracy of these electronic 
elves. Men will only be an expensive lux- 
ury in space, except possibly for mainte- 
nance work and actual exploration of the 
moon and planets. Telepuppets, with TV 
eyes and remote-controlled fingers, may even 
excel man for these duties. Board and room 
are horribly expensive in space, not to men- 
tion travel costs, while telepuppets enjoy 
vacuum, disregard cosmic rays, rarely be- 
come ill or bored and need not be fed when 
off duty. 

But if we do this; if we place eyes in 
space, what can we really hope to see that 
we don’t already see? Consider the moon, 
for instance, the astronomical body closest 
to earth and its faithful companion in all 
their age-long travels. Is there anything 
about the moon we could learn better from 
space than from a mountaintop? 

Well, how thick is the dust layer cover- 
ing much or most of the moon’s surface? 
Something like a dust layer does exist be- 
cause during an eclipsé of the moon, when 
the earth passes between it and the sun, the 
temperature of the moon’s surface, as meas- 
ured by our instruments, drops a hundred 
degrees in only a few minutes. This could 


happen only if the moon’s surface were an: 


insulator. A dust layer would be insulating 
and is a quite ical explanation of ‘this 
phenomenon. If the moon’s surface con- 
sisted of solid rock or of giant boulders, there 
would be a more rapid conduction of stored 
heat through the rocky substance. | 

The source of the dust is fairly obvious. 
Meteoric particles, travelirg with speeds of 
a mile a second up to over 40 miles a second 
and ranging in size freva microscopic dust 
particles to small mountains in space, have 
been bombarding the moon from its begin- 
ning. Furthermore, each impact produces 
an explosion, whether microscopic or colos- 





. much of the moon’s inner 5 
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sal, and sprays more dust over the 
There is no ocean to bury the dust or wing 
to disturb it or organisms to do 
thing at all to it, so it stays put; om ane 
long unchanging record of lunar 

So far, all astronomers are about ar, 
But now, here comes a subtler point, 
much dust is present on the moon? How 
thick is the dust layer? 

I, myself, have argued that the Moon 
actually loses material as the result ot 
meteoric bombardment, since the 
would hurl-much of the dust outward at a 
speed great enough to escape the 
tively feeble gravitational attraction of the 
moon. If this theory is correct, the layer 
of dust remaining on the moon would be 
thin, and, regardless of this theory, sings 
dust tends to stick together in a 
there is probably no loose dust at all, 

On the other hand, Dr. Thomas Gold, Har. 
vard College Observatory, Cambridge, 
has arguments to show how the dust on the 
moon may fill the craters made by 
meteorites and may even be responsible for 
the great dark areas on the moon, which are 
large enough to be visible to the naked eye 
and show as the features of “man in the 
moon.” 

Gold believes that the dust layer is so 
thick, at least over much of the moon’s sur. 
face, that a spaceship, landing in the 
place, might sink into a hundred feet of dust 
to the discomfiture, if not the destruction, 
of both vessel and crew. 

How, then, settle this disagreement with- 
out actually sending a spaceship to the moon 
to see if it would drown in dust or not? 
Well, we have already sent shortwave radio 
radiation to the moon and back. It has 
penetrated some—or all—of the dust layer 
and brought back information about the 
surface. Radio telescopes by ultrashortwaves 
observe that the radiation is hardly changed 
at lunar eclipses, indication that the tem- 
perature is nearly constant a short distance 
below the surface, os 

However, such radio waves have had to 
penetrate our atmosphere. From space, 
radiowave bombardment of the moon could 
be conducted with other radiations to which 
our atmosphere is completely opaque. Then 
we should be able to measure the exact thick- 
ness of the dust and a great many things. 
about it. So you see, our eyes in space would 
see more clearly even with respect to our 
close neighbor, the moon. 

The moon is so close that even in the im- 
mediate future we need not restrict ourselves 
to merely looking. We ought to be able 
land on the moon before many years. — 

Once we are on the moon—assuming sale 
landing—the nature of the moon's surface 
can be determined easily. Furthermore, its 
building materials—cosmic green cheese— 
can be sampled below the dust layer. Ad- 
ditional information about our natural sate 
lite’s composition and structure can then be 
obtained by setting off artificial explosions 
or by observing the natural explosions that 
would result from the fall of moderately sized 
mieteorites. ‘The manner in which wave 
travel through the substance of the moon # 
a result of these “moonquakes” will tell 
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A harmless way of obtaining additional 
information is to circle the moon with a 
small subsatellite, or moon’s moon. Its mo- 
tion will tell us the moon’s mass and den- 
sity with far greater accuracy than we know 
today, besides disclosing possible irregulari- 
ties of internal structure. 

Artificial satellites sent up to circle the 
moon would give us additional information. 
With knowledge so gained about the moon’s 
surface, near surface, and interior construc- 
tion, we should be able to establish. the 
manner in which the moon grew from some 
primordial cloud of particles, dust, or gas. 
We will have determined the origin of the _ 
moon. And whatever applies to the moon 
may well apply to the earth as well. Earth 
and moon have been companions since birth 
and must have originated and developed to- 
gether and in similar fashion. 

Ordinarily, we might expect that the his- 
tory of these two bodies would have left its 
mark in ways that science could read and 
interpret. In the case of the earth, however, 
those marks have been hopelessly blurred, 
During the molten stage of its early history, 
the earth separated into two liquids: A 
heavy one composed mainly of molten iron 
with some nickel, and a lighter one com- 
posed mainly of silicate rock. The heavy 
nickel-iron sank to the center and today 
this core extends from the center of the 
earth more than halfway to its surface. 
Around it, like egg white about yolk, is the 
rocky silicate mantle. 

Only the sillicate portion of the earth 
can be studied by us directly, and even that 
has been so hammered and transformed by 
the action of wind and water; so often buried 
by the sea and exposed again; so built up 
into mountains and slowly worn down 
again; that trying to find tell-tale traces of: 
the earth’s early history is like looking for 
a particular footprint in a trampled bog. 

But the moon which has shared the 
earth's developmental history has not under- 
gone the earth’s catastrophes. For one 
thing, being smaller, it may have lost heat 
to space more easily and never have become 
molten through radioactive action. Dr. 
Harold C. Urey, of the University of Chicago, 
thinks it never has, although some astrono- 
mers disagree, including particularly Dr. 
Gerard P. Kuiper, director of the Yerkes and 
McDonald Observatories. 

Whether or not the moon has been molten, 
we have definite evidence that it lacks a 
nickel-iron core such as that posse’sed by 
the earth. The material near the surface 
of the moon is therefore more likely to be 
typical of the original material that made 
up the moon and probably the earth than 
is any material we can reach on earth. 

Purthermore, there is neither atmosphere 
hor ocean on the moon to obscure the clues 
we seek. Except for the possibly blurring 
effects of meteoric bombardment, the moon’s 
history is kept for us in cold storage and 
we can learn much information which our 
Own lively, active world has been far too 
"wae keep for us. 

ut the moon is onl 
interests the sutecticgiee pe Big aie oan 
in space turn toward the planets. What 
would they see? Two planets, Mercury and 


Venus, circle the sun within the earth’s orbit. 


Then comes Mars, whee nearly 50 
i milli 
miles beyond. At andar creates anaeison 
ané Nepta. giants, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
€, and, finally, 

$,600,000,000 miles out. 2? Sut some 
Mars is a dusty desert ball, half the earth’, 

y e 
aw: with thin polar caps of snow o 
on that grow and shrink with the Mar-, 
seasonal Is Mars an old and 
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knowledge of the exact composition of that 
atmosphere. For instance, the Martian at- 
mosphere contains practically no free ozygen, 
but contains carbon dioxide in greater quan- 
tity than does the earth’s much thicker 
atmosphere. . 
‘ The amount of carbon dioxide in our own 
atmosphere is held down by plant life, which 
makes use of the gas to build up the giant 
molecules of starch and protein, on which 
all animals, including man, feed, either di- 
rectly, by eating- the plants, or indirectly, by 
eating animals that have eaten plants. The 
carbon dioxide is restored to earth’s atmos- 
phere by animal respiration and by the decay 
of both plants and animals after death. 

Does a high carbon-dioxide level in the 
Martian atmosphere prove conclusively that 
there is no vegetable life on that planet to 
deplete its supply? Or is the plant-animal 
arrangement such that the final carbon- 
dioxide balance happens to be at a higher 
level than here on earth? Or can some other 
type of life survive on these plants—life not 
so intimately involved with the oxygen/car- 
bon-dioxide cycle? p 

Perhaps we would know more if we knew 
the composition of the Martian atmosphere 
in greater detail. The clues to that compo- 
sition come from the nature of the light 
that had been reflected from Mars and has 
reached us after passing through the Martian 
atmosphere. The trouble is that light, in 
order to reach our telescopes, must- pass 
through our atmosphere as well. The effects 
of small qtiantities of water vapor and oxy- 
gen on Mars are drowned out in the greater 
quantities of these same substances in our 
own. In the case of nitrogen, the major 


constituent of our own atmosphere, we have © 


to study what happens to the ultraviolet 
radiation passing through the Martian atmos- 
phere, and this is also true of the rare gases 
such as argon and neon. Yet only the near 
ultraviolet radiations get through our own 
atmosphere at all. 

So our conclusions as to life on Mars are, 
so far, based on inadequate data; and it will 
be on the eyes in space that we must depend 
for better information. 

Purthermore, ‘ our atmosphere distorts 
what light we do get from the planets so 
greatly that, putting atmosphere questions 
to one side, we cannot even see the fine 
details of the Martian surface that our tele- 
scopes could easily see if they were loc uted 
in a vacuum. There are waves and currents 
in the éarth’s atmosphere, as there are in 
the ocean, and these are so magnified by the 
great telescopes that the atmosphere begins 
to resemble the shaking, quivering air over 
a hot stove. : 

We cannot, therefore, hope for much luck 
in seeing the fine details that might indi- 
cate artificial structures—the famous but 
discredited canals—no matter how large we 
make our telescopes, until we get outside 
the atmosphere. Nor can we hope to study 
those parts of the electromagnetic range that 
might give us certain news about the pres<- 
ence of the kind of complex molecules on 
Mars that could mean the existence of life. 

The first real evidence of the possibility 
of Martian vegetation, for instance, comes 
from recent work by Dr. William M. Sinton, 
formerly of the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory and now at the Flagstaff Ob- 
servatory, in Arizona. He found evidence, 
not conclusive but still promising from the 
manner in which sunlight is absorbed on 
the surface of Mars, that suggests the pres- 
ence of complex organic molecules of the 
type necessary for life as we know it. His 
work suggests plant life, of course, not the 


little green men with big ears so often 


imagined. 

Perhaps this November, when Mars is 
rather close again; he can make new obser- 
vations to settle this matter conclusively, but 
certainly ‘an observatory in space could give 
us the answer without mistake or hesitation 
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and tell us whether or not we might plan 
our eventual voyage to Mars with that spe- 
cial excitement that would come of knowing 
that we would find life when we arrived, 
even if only very primitive life. 

Venus, the earth’s sister planet, in size and 
mass, has an atmosphere even thicker than 
the earth’s and far more obscuring. Venus 
is perpetually cloud-covered so that although 
it is the closest of the planets—closer even 
than Mars—we know less about it than about 
any other planet but far-distant Pluto. 

The problem of the Venusian clouds is one 
of the most baffling in planetary astronomy. 
First, the clouds make the planet itself a 
mystery, because we still cannot be sure 
whether the clouds are made-of dust, of ice, 
or of what. 

By studying the planet from an observa- 
atory in space, it is almost certain that we 
could penetrate the Venusian clouds by the 
use of either long infrared waves or ex- 
tremely short ultraviolet. Even if it turns 
out that the clouds cannot be penetrated by 
any form of radiation, we could still find 
out what the clouds are made of and measure 
the size of the particles composing them. 

This information, which we can’t get as 
long as our own atmosphere Keeps us blinded, 
would go a long way to answer the question 
of whether Venus has a dusty, desert surface 
like that of Mars, or an entirely oceanic 
surface. 

If it should turn out, indeed, that oceans 
cover Venus, then it would be particularly 
interesting to send a landing rocket there, 
with exploratory equipment, to fing out 
whether life exists in those oceans. 

A very intriguing question revolves about 
the possibility of a completely oceanic life. 
Could intelligence develop under such con- 
ditions? On earth, the most intelligent ma- 
rine life, the dolphins, are really mammals 
that developed on land and then returned 
to the sea. The highest forms of purely 
acquatic life are fish and squids, and they are 
not particularly intelligent. Is this just 
chance or is it that intelligence is simply not 


* useful in the ocean? 


Ought we to cross out the possibility of 
intelligent life on Venus then? Perhaps 
Venus, whatever its present condition, once 
had both oceans and dry land. If so, and if 
intelligent life had then developed on dry 
land, might it have survived to the present? 

The turbulent shaking of our atmosphere 
keeps us from accurate measurements of 
even the very diameter of Mercury, the 
smallest planet—about 3,000 miles in di- 
ameter—and the closest to the sun. This 
helps create uncertainty as to its density 
and, therefore, to its composition. 

Some scientists are certain that the ma- 

terials of this small planet are, on the 
average, denser than the materials that make 
up earth. If we could know whether this 
was so or not—and an observatory in space 
would go a long way toward telling us—that 
‘would fill in some missing bits in our theories 
about planetary evolution. 
' The probabilities of life on the distant 
giant planets or their satellites are quite 
small even in comparison with the chances 
‘of life on Mars and Venus. 

But the giant planets are of enormous in- 
terest, if only because they are so different 
from the earthlike planets. They are tre- 
mendous objects that dwarf earth. Jupiter, 
for instance, is 11 times the size of the earth 
in diameter and is made up of 300 times as 
much material. We would dearly like to 
know why Jupiter and the other outer planets 
are so different, and so large. 

And yet, studying them through the one- 
octave chink in our atmospheric shroud, we 
cannot even prove what all astronomers are 
convinced must be the truth: that the at- 
mospheres of these planets are made up 
mostly of hydrogen and helium, with am- 
monia and methane as small-scale impurities. 
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Any water that exists on the outer planets 
is completely frozen out because of the low 
temperatures. Even the warmest of them, 
Jupiter, is at a temperature of 200 degrees 
below zero. But of their solid surface, if 
there is a solid surface, we can observe noth- 
ing. All we can see are the upper regions of 
the thick and turbulent atmospheres of these 
planets. Here again, data obtained from an 
observatory in space would help greatly in 
our reconstruction of the internal construc- 
tion and evolution of the planets. 

Marvelous esthetic experiences will also 
be the rewards of observations from space. 
Our sun will be a magnificent and unbeliev- 
able sight from a space observatory. The 
sun’s corona—an envelope of ultrathin gas 
surrounding its globe and stretching outward 
in all directions for millions of miles, per- 
haps as far as the earth itself—is at a tem- 
perature of a million degrees or more. Much 
of the ordinary ligh* it radiates is scattered 
and absorbed by our atmosphere, so that 
the corona is not visible except during an 
eclipse. In space, however, the corona will 
always be conspicuous and the sun’s mantle 
will seem to fill the sky. 

With our electronic eyes we shall be able 
to watch clearly the far ultraviolet radia- 
tions of the sun—those gigantic solar storms 
that explode subatomic particles in all di- 
rections at velocities of 2,000 miles per sec- 
ond. We can observe those particles that 
are hurtled in the direction of the earth, and 
be able to predict when they will strike our 
atmosphere and produce the remarkable 
northern—and southern—lights, hundreds of 
miles above our planet’s surface. These 
storms hurl great currents: of electricity 
around the earth, so that huge magnetic 
fields are set up. We cannot sense these 
fields in any way, but our everyday instru- 
ments can and are disturbed by them. Radio 
communication is disrupted and our mod- 
ern electronic world is seriously affected. 

Lifting our sights above the solar system 
to the distant suns that make up the great 
universe of stars, gas clouds, and galaxies, 
these last being great clusters of hundreds 
of billions of stars—what a change in our 
viewpoint once we are above the atmosphere. 
In the far ultraviolet, in the X-ray region, 
and possibly even in the gamma-ray region, 
we shall be able to study radiation messages 
that will be far more useful guides to the 
physical state of the material universe than 
those afforded us by our one-actave span of 
visible light. 

The sky presented to us by our equipment 
will look completely different. In the ultra- 
violet only two stars, for instance, will re- 
main conspicuous in the Big Dipper. Al- 
most all of the stars that are bright in the 
ultraviolet.will be concentrated in the Milky 
Way, which is the galaxy of which our sun 
is part. The Milky Way itself will be re- 
markably different in appearance because 
we shall be able to see electronically great 
glowing clouds of helium and nitrogen as 
well as the conspicuous hydrogen clouds 
that are now apparent. ‘. 

Most of these brilliant clouds surround 
extremely hot stars that have been newly 
formed; say within the last few millions of 
years. Some clouds of cool gas are undoubt- 
edly condensing even now and are in the 
process of forming new stars and new plane- 
tary systems, perhaps in the same way that 
our sun and planetary system were formed. 

Much has been learned in recent years 
about these systems aborning, even through 
the narrow chinks in the airy curtain. With 
the curtain torn aside, however, funda- 
mental new information is bound to flood 
in upon us and we shall see the birth of 
worlds for ourselves so that we need no 
longer merely conjecture about the matter. 

Purthermore, we can hope to see through 
the great clouds of dust and gas in our ro- 
tating Milky Way. By choice of the right 
radiations, we shall be able to see clearly 
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distant star systems that now lie obscured 
and hidden by interstellar dust clouds. 

We shall have a better chance, then, of 
happening to catch a supernova, a star that 
suddenly explodes violently and becomes as 
bright as 10 billion ordinary stars. We shall 
be able to see and study more cases of great 
galaxies colliding in space at velocities of a 
thousand miles a second. In these collisions 
of island universes the individual stars of 
the galaxies slip past one another, with ac- 
tual collisions very unlikely. However, the 
great masses of gas in each galaxy collide 
and penetrate, liberating incredible quanti- 
ties of radio-wave radiation in the process. 
By studying that radiation closely, we can 
learn much about the intimate structure of 
galaxies. 

But what of the universe itself? Does it 
have an age? It is an infinite system with 
matter being continuously created and with 
its boundaries stretching beyond any limits 
we can set? If the ‘universe has nbd end, it 
may have no beginning either. It may al- 
ways have existed. 

Or was the universe created all at once 
in a cosmic explosion of such colossal mag- 
nitude that we lack the words to describe 
it? Is our expanding universe of today only 
an echo of that original explosion? In that 
case, when did the explosion happen and 
was that the true beginning? 

The great 200-inch Palomar telescope, the 
largest in existence, can see into space some 
2 billion lights years. At its extreme range, 
it sees glaxies as they existed some 2 billion 
years ago. Thus far, at least, there seems 
little change; the galaxies look like ordinary 
galaxies. 

But 2 billion years is not enough. We 
have pretty good evidence that our own 
solar system is some 5 billion years old, so 
that the universe as a whole is certainly 
older than that. What thenif we could 
pear 5 billion or 10 billion years ago? Would 
we then begin to see signs of a beginning 
universe—and of the beginning of time? 





Socialized Medicine in Great Britain—a 
10-Year Appraisal 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have recently read an editorial 
which appeared in the July 26 edition of 
the Shreveport Times relating to social- 
ized medicine in Great Britain. The edi- 
torial is based on an article which ap- 
peared in the London Economist wherein 
the 10-year life span of the program is 
evaluated by its editors. I insert it in 
the Recorp for review and consideration 
by my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Brrratn’s 10-Year FLop In Pree MEDICAL CARE 

It was 10 years ago that Britain made 
every man, woman and child within its do- 
main eligible for free medical and dental 
service under a program of socialized medi- 
cine. The program Was so broad that it 
included everything from hospital care to 
wigs for the baldheaded. : 

Socialized medicine was launched in Brit- 
ain, the London Economist reminds its 
readers in a of the results, under 
promises that it would be no more of a 
burden on the nation’s economy than pri- 


vat medicine and that the benefits would be 
so great we.cannot afford not to have it, 

Instead, the Economist continues, 
now have learned that government 
reduce sickness simply by Providing freg 
treatment and that efforts in that 
merely mean that the taxpayers are spend. 
ing a lot more for medical treatment fo 
everybody than the people spent as paying 
patients. In other words, socialized meq. 
cine has been 4 flop in Britain both from 
economic standpoint and the health stand. 
point. ; 

Under socialized medicine, the Economist 
continues, the, aged and the chronic sick 
have suffered especially. They have been 
crowded out of the hospitals. Schoolchi. 
dren who need dental care have suffered 
most in the dental field. They have been 
pushed aside as dentists treated adults, 

Prior to socialized medicine it would haye 
been a national scandal if an old man or 
woman died in poverty because no hospital 
would take him in, but this happens far too 
frequently now, the economist says, 
one hospital—a small one—has been built in 
the entire British Isles since socialized medj- 
cine went into effect. The British Govern. 
ment has moved desperately to try to make 
the program work, especially to meet the 
problems of rising costs. The whole effort, 
the Economist says, has been to try to bal- 
ance the socialized medicine budget, or to ex. 
pand the scope of its service, without any 
thought of making certain that value was 
obtained for what was spent. 

To try to keep the bill down, the Govern. 
ment turned first to the expedient of increas. 
ing the health service contribution, or tax, . 
paid by the people. It rejected demands 
and needs for pay increases—even on the 
basis of increased cost of living—for public 
health service workers, thus making them 4 
victim of inflation and lowering their stand- — 
ards of living. Finally it began charging 
patients small fees, 

Despite these and other expedients, the © 
cost of socialized medicine in Britain rises 
steadily to new heights beyond revenues in 
either taxes or Government contributions 
available for it. 

The Economist says that the only answer 
to the problem of socialized medicine in 
Britain—aside from abolishing it entirely— 
rests in charging the people a bigger health 
tax as their part of the cost, and then charg 
ing them higher and higher fees for the 
service received. In other words, what this © 
means is to get away.from the entire prin- 
ciple of socialized or free medical service | 
and establish a Government subsidized sy 
tem in which the cost per person for 
very soon could excéed the cost per persol 
for private health service. ; 

Regardless of what Britain does in on- 
nection with its own free medical atten 
tion flop, the whole experiment has become 
the strongest argument that could be pre 
sented against socialized medicine in the 
United States. 
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1958 
Congress after a faithful service of 32 


years. * 

1 has been my privilege and pleasure 
to work closely with this outstanding 
gentleman on many, Many problems af- 
fecting the Philadelphia-Camden area. 
He is a conscientious and indefatigable 


worker and no task is too great or too 


small for him. He always took great 
pride in helping the Federal workers in 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area and 
they will long remember his as a cham- 
pion of their rights. 

I personally have known Congressman 
Wotverton for the past 12 years and 
consider him a very close friend. He 

sses those rare qualities that are 
found only in statesmen. 

I am sure I am not alone when I say 

* that he will be greatly missed because he 
has a multitude of friends. We all wish 
him the very best the future may bring. 





Labor Union Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is little doubt that labor union 
problems are of great concern to the 
people of America today. There is no 
other single group of men and women 
upon whom rests such a vast and varied 
responsibility to supply .the Nation’s 
everyday living needs. To a great de- 
gree, these men and women constitute 
a vital task force to maintain the indi- 
oom security of Americans in all walks 
of life. 

Many of us—and I am one—recall the 
days when living was just existence for 
the rank and file laborer. Life was truly 
bleak. They were expected to live fru- 
gally and work in unhealthy surround- 
ings under hazardous conditions for long 
hours. 

In the twenties, a new dawn appeared 
because some men were dedicated to 
correcting injustices and inequities. 
These men had ability, courage, leader- 
ship, and integrity. History gives us 
confidence that time will produce a man 
capable of rising to meet the needs of 
the ‘era. A quick glance back indicates 
that this is true. I hope such is always 
the case. During the twenties such men 
did emerge on the American labor scene. 
Their efforts were fruitful and thou- 
sands of men, women, and children were 
given encouragement and opportunity. 
Parents could hope for and plan the 
future, provide the necessities of life-for 
their children, and look ahead with hope 
for their children. They could take pre- 
cautions in the event of illnesses or in- 
ability to work and look forward to a 
time of retirement with some sense of 
Security. The men who made this possi- 
ble were pioneers, the type of leaders 
who have contributed sO much in the 
‘development of America. 

Epa I think of such leaders, I recall 
great Samuel Gompers, who did so 
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much for the cause of organized labor. 
Mr. Gompers died in 1924. My late 
father, who died in 1929, was for 31 years 
a member of Local No. 9, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. It 
was in that period that the format was 
laid and the foundation constructed for 
the many benefits secured by the labor- 
ing man up to the present day. Labor 
has moved steadily forward. 

Few men or women begrudge the gains 
that benefited the members of organized 
labor and their families during the score 
and 15 years just passed. Let us consider 
the plight of some of these men and 
women today. There are very obvious 
reasons to ponder whether the stake, 
security, and rights of the labor man are 
in danger. The conduct of certain un- 
scrupulous labor leaders raises a very 
serious question. Are many rank and 
file members being exploited, intimi- 
dated, and coerced? Are vast sums, ac- 
cumulated through the years, being safe- 
guarded as trust funds, or are they being 
used for the individual benefit of fat- 
cats, perpetuating themselves in power 
by force and criminal acts? 

For months we have seen, read, or 
heard the evidence of misconduct. It is 
apparent that certain segments of labor 
have gone off the course envisioned by 
Samuel Gompers, a respectable leader of 
another era, and certain respected lead- 
ers of the present day. 

In the 85th Congress we have realized 
the advisability and necessity of labor 
legislation. The Kennedy-Ives bill was 
passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House. For 40 days the Speaker sat on 
the bill before referring it to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Finally, 
the committee voted 22 to 7 not to report 
the Kenedy-Ives bill. It then took up the 
bill sponsored by CaRROLL KEarNsS, of 
Pennsylvania. They voted 16 to 13 not 
to report this bill. Finally, on Monday, 
August 18, the Kennedy-Ives bill was 
brought up under suspension of rules, 
limiting debate to 40 minutes, and no 
amendments permitted except committee 
amendments. Under this procedure a 
two-thirds vote was required rather than 
a majority. “This, in the closing week of 
the session, was politics in the raw. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill failed to have 
my support because I do not believe it 
contained adequate and necessary steps 
to correct the problem. 





Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1959 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF .TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
body has added eight items to the inde- 
pendent offices bill at it was passed by 
the House yesterday. All of the items 
were in the bill as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee. These last 8 items 
are as follows: $100,000 for the White 
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House Conference on Aging, and this is a 
highly important first step; $54 million 
for the railroads for the increase in mail 
transportation payments authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
$53,300,000 to implement the School Act, 
plus $750,000 for administrative ex- 
penses; $50,000 for a water study com- 
mission for: South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, and $50,000 for a 
similar study for Texas; $1,802,000 for 
inpatient care in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; some language merging 2 ap- 
propriations in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the Department of 
Labor; and language authorizing $2,500 
of present funds for a medal for Admiral 
Rickover. 

Appropriations provided. in this bill 
total $6,090,156,900. This is $96,752,000 
over the amount approved by the House, 
$13,300,000 less than the amount passed 
by the Senate, and $81,113,600 under the 
budget estimates. Most of the new items 
are made necessary because of the enact- 
ment of recent legislation. In those 
casés where the President has not yet 
signed the authorizing legislation the 
appropriation is contingent upon such 
approval. 

The House is concurring in each item 
that has been added except the one in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for defense educational ac- 


- tivities under the Office of Education. 


An appropriation of $40 million is rec- 
ommended for that item instead of $53,- 
300,000 as contained in the Senate bill, 
and amounts earmarked for special pro- 
grams have been adjusted in proportion 
to the new total. 





American Economic Cooperation With 
Spain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following ad- 
dresses: 

SpEecH DELIVERED By ALBERTO ULLASTRES, 
SPANISH MINISTER OF COMMERCE, AT THE 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF SPAIN, HELD IN BARCELONA 
ON May 31, 1958 


Mr. Ambassador, Your Excellencies, Mr. 
President of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Spain, gentlemen: 

Once again, following a traditional cus- 
tom, the Spanish Minister of Commerce 
comes to this meeting to show that he 
shares in your worries, and that he wishes 
to participate in your. work, in your cele- 
brations and in your joys. I know, because 
these are interesting times, that when the 
Minister with whom you have such close 
relations is present, you expect from him 
more or less important statements—im- 
portant statements about the problems that 
worry you and keep me busy—statements 
about exports, and imports, about the bal- 
ance of trade, about foreign currency re- 
serves. about premiums and quotas, about 
balances and clearings, and about dollars. 
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Frankly speaking, I understand your in- 
terest, but it so happens that this tradi- 
tional dinner of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Spain, is always scheduled with 
peculiar mischievousness, on the eve of the 
opening of the Barcelona Samples Fair, and 
it thus establishes a certain unfair rivalry 
with what I am to say on the morrow. More- 
over, at these almost small hours of the 
morning it is undesirable to make brains 
labor, your brains and my brains, and as 
regards the dollars, I must say it would be 
a@ pleasantry, the reiteration of which could 
well turn it into a tiresome joke, for me to 
take advantage of the chance I am so kindly 
offered to address the American Ambassador 
in Spain one more request for that precious 
currency. 

The struggle to obtain dollars has of late 
become epic, both in Spain and outside 
Spain. Dollars are a nightmare for those 
who lack them, and sometimes they also 
become a nightmare for the country issuing 
them. I believe that this question of foreign 
aid must be sometimes quite a headache for 
our American friends. There is no doubt 
that we in Spain find ourselves, as regards 
international trade, in a situation where per- 
haps our only remaining serious worry is the 
one connected with the dollar, with what 
is known as hard currencies. That is why 
I follow your work with so much interest. 
That is also why I was so pleased to hear 
your President’s words, which had an opti- 
mistic ring and have relieved me. And, not 
knowing whether I am more or less con- 
versant with the matter than your President, 
I share his optimism ahout the outcome of 
these problems in an immediate future. The 
course of events will tell us whether this 
optimism is or not well grounded. 

But if what your President has told you 
is true, and I believe it to be.true, the meas- 
ures that have been taken of late, and others 
that are about to be taken, are very specially 
intended to take care of that economic sector 
which so frequently harasses us. It is not 
only that trade between Spain and America 
is being strengthened from day to day, and 
that as exporters—and it is exports that give 
us our purchasing power—we have more 
diversified products each day than only a 
few years ago we would have thought pos- 
sible. It is not only the firm determination 
to continue along that road, which led to 
our participation in New York’s trade fair 
this year, with a success that has even sur- 
prised us at the ministry, but which really 
has shown that both Spanish private enter- 
prise and the department in charge of direct- 
ing and helping it in that sector of foreign 
trade are working’ together and so much in 
unison that it was possible to sell $4 million 
worth of goods in the 10 days the fair lasted. 
An idea can be gained about the way in which 
the sales were made during the fair from 
the fact that telephone contact was never 
interrupted between the stands, where the 
exporters’ salesmen were working under in- 
structions to sign orders on the spot, and the 
Ministry of Commerce, so as to be able to 
solve any difficulties that might arise and 
which could mean that an order of interest 
for our country might fall through. 

And it is not only the exclusively com- 
mercial aspect, nor our participation in 
fairs—the task of the newly created De- 
partment of Commercial Promotion (Direc- 
cién de Expansién Industrial). It is also 
the measures we have undertaken to channel 
to the Foreign Currency Institute (Instituto 
de Moneda Estranjera) the largest possible 
amount of dollars from invisible contribu- 
tions—tourism and remittances from Span- 
iards abroad. It is everything that has been 
thought out in this field and, also, American 
aid. 

All that Mr. Lodge has just told us is 
true. Although we frequently argue about 
such matters as shades of meaning, new 
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possibilities, and the manner of execution, 
the facts in themselves are true. 

For the Minister of Commerce specifically, 
and the Spanish economy in general, the 
American people, in what I call aid and what 
he (the Ambassador) has so kindly and cour- 
teously insisted on calling cooperation with 
us, have pulled us out of more than one 
tight spot. For this reason it would not 
be right for me at this time to return to 
the theme of our almost daily debates, be- 
cause I had the intention this evening of 
saying, in brief words, precisely the opposite. 

We realize, gentlemen, that at this time 
the American people are carrying on their 
shoulders a historic responsibility which, if 
they were not what they are, would probably 
have overwhelmed them. 

I do not wish at this time to speak of 
anything more than the economic aspects of 
this burden. There falls on the American 
taxpayer, through the agencies of the Ameri- 
can Government, and after approval by the 
Legislature, the weight of this aid and this 
cooperation which America is giving, not only 
to Spain but, as you all know, to many 
countries, to dozens of countries. I do not 
know the exact number of countries that 
benefit from it in one way or another, but 
they must be 50 or more. This is a task 
for giants, a task which makes each of the 
peoples benefitting from this aid through- 
out the world owe a debt of gratitude because 
such aid is given for the benefit of all 
humanity. 

The theme of this talk was suggested to 
me by a concrete aspect of the current world 
situation—that of the position adopted fre- 
quently toward the noble American people 
by those who owe them so much. 

Certainly legitimate but selfish national 
interests seem to justify, and can frequently 
justify, lack of understanding and lack also 
of those demonstrations of gratitude which 
are due to those from whom something has 
been received. 

I have observed, and all of you‘must have 
noticed, certain signs of discomposure, as- 
tonishment, and bitterness on the angular 
face of Uncle Sam as a result of some of the 
things which have been happening to him in 
his relations with other peoples, and which 
he does not know how to explain. Certainly 
it is human and logical that each country 
think of itself, because it is to itself that it 
has primary responsibiilty. I am not look- 
ing now at other countries; I am looking only 
at America, and because of this I have been 
able to observe these signs which, with. or 
without justification, I have seen reflected 
on its face. : 

All of us receive and all of us have some 
justification, no doubt, some peoples more 
than others, to say that we receive something 
in exchange for what we give. In the case 
of Spain it is true that one can speak of gen- 
uine cooperation because in exchange for 
the commodities, in exchange for everything 
that has been placed at our disposition by 
the United States, we have made available 
the use of areas-of our land, men, and eco- 
nomic efforts for mutual benefit. But despite 
this, and although it can be said that the 
American people, in helping us and others, 
are helping themselves; and although it 
could be said or thought that there are other 
countries, which by virtue of having received 
more and having given less ought to be more 
obligated and more inclined to gratitude, if 
they think as we do; and though more than 
once we have said that this aid which we 
are receiving, and which we have called aid 
because we are not afraid of words, is insuffi- 
cient for our needs; nevertheless, with all this 
in mind, gentlemen, one can still speak of 
gratitude to the American people, to their 
Government, to their Legislature, and to 
their President. 


Note that I am speaking simply, as I have. 


said to you, in my capacity as a grateful 
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Minister of Commerce, whom the 
people have more than once pulled out of 
difficulties. Noting that in recent 
American people have not receiveg any of | 
the evidences of gratitude, or of the 
hension at least, which are due it for its 
magnificent good faith, there rose within 
my feelings as a Spaniard, and I thought 

in order not to break the traditional 

line of conduct—the line of conduct 

we are best able to follow because it comes 
from within, because it is more suitable for 
us, because it comes from the heart, and 
because, additionally, we like to go a little 
against the current—for many reasons ang 
above all basically because it is just, f 
thought that I ought to dedicate these words 
today to the expression of my gratitude and 
the gratitude which I believe I interpret on 
behalf of the Spanish people for the 

tion and aid received from the United States, 
I believe the world has the obligation to be 
thankful to the American people, who are 
not only giving dollars now and are 

to give many more, but who have also 
time after time men who have fought and 
bled and died in defense of better universa} 
understanding, for peace, and for union 
amongst the nations, who have given the 
Wilsons, the Roosevelts, and are now giving 
President Eisenhower. 

And when I see that perhaps this com- 
prehension that we see so clearly does not 
exist (in other countries), even though we 
also have legitimate national interests which 
make us ask and ask and ask and protest 
and protest and protest, I think that there 
is nothing strange in its having occurred to 
me tonight to stand up to give some eyi- 
dence of comprehension because in actual- 
ity the situation of the United States is very 
similar, in this respect, to our own. Why 
shouldn’t we understand it? We who have 
been the object of permanent and con- 
tinuous misunderstanding by the entire 
world for a long time, with a black legend 
about our activities in the international 
field during past centuries and with a black 
legend about our crusade this century 
(Civil War). We were, then and now, try- 
ing to bring about, to the extent that we 
could and within our capacity, the same re- 
sults that the United States is now trying 0 
achieve: To save the world and unite it 
against its enemies who always adopt differ- 
ent forms, depending on the century and 
the geographical area, but who in the long 
run we know to be against the same things— 
against the fundamental values of a civill- 
zation without which we do not wish and 
we would not be worthy of calling ourselves 
human beings. 

I know some may think that what lam 
doing is not a politic gesture. What would 
be politic, perhaps, would be to say ye 
first in order to be able to say no later, to 
feign a blow from the right in order 
strike from the left; and finally to end up 
by asking for more dollars. Frankly no! 
In the first place this gesture is one that 
has arisen from the hearts of 


without any hidden intentions. In these «| 


ond place, we, as I said to you before, do 
not know how to follow more than one# 

of conduct: this line of conduct which has 
been ours during our entire history, @ great 
American condensed into a sentence which 
could have been our eternal motto, It was 
Benjamin Franklin—you all know te 
phrase—who said that “Honesty is the best 
policy” (this was said in both Spanish and 
in English). For us, honesty and the vit- 


‘tues which appear to us to be basic im” 
human beings, gratitude for example, with 


out clamor or hidden design. bie 
In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish t 
that Spain, which so many times 
stretched out its hand to receive from 
United States—although at other 
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_wishes tonight to extend its hand to 
the United States not to ask, nor to receive, 
nor to give anything of & material nature. 
It holds out its hand to give thanks to the 
American people and to all its representatives 
who conduct themselves with us as friends 
and I would like to have the opportunity, as 
Minister of Commerce of Spain,.to say this 
to the American people in their own coun- 
try; to go and say to the American people 
that no matter what happens the Spanish 
. people are grateful to them. 

Because, moreover, I am broaching the 
subject from grounds that are well above 
those of material values, of accounts and 
money. I am broaching it in a way that I 
know goes right to the Americans’ hearts, 


* the same as it happens with us. Take, for 


instance, the little detail mentioned by Mr. 
Lodge, and which you perhaps knew and 
perhaps did not, but which we Spaniards 
have probably not appreciated in its full 
value. The detail that precisely in the law 
which approved the appropriations for eco- 
nomic aid this year, the only country men- 
tioned by name was Spain, in order to state, 
as the Ambassador said, that Spain was to 
be granted at least $40 million. Under those 
circumstances it does not matter whether 
the sum is 40 or 500. The fact is that 
among the many countries of the world, the 
American Congress has only remembered 
Spain to say that at least 40 million must 
be assigned to Spain and to the rest what- 
ever it may be. This is worth something, 
the same as so many othér details of this 
cooperation, economic and not economic, be- 
tween Spain and America, that reach down 
to our hearts. In the name of the tradi- 
tional friendship which they feel for us and 
we feel for them, I wish to give thanks to 
the Ambassador tonight and to ask him to 
transmit them until the time when I have 
the opportunity to do so personally. 

Until that moment arrives, I ask you, gen- 
tlemen, to raise your glasses as a gesture of 
gratitude and drink to the health of the 
American people, their Congress, their ad- 
ministration and, very specially, to the 
health of the great President Eisenhower. 





SPEECH BY Hon. JOHN Davis LODGE, AMBASSA- 
DOR OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AT 
THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE AMERICAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF BARCELONA, 
May 31, 1958 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH SPAIN 


It is indeed a great pleasure for me to be 
in this great city of Barcelona again and to 
speak before your fine organization here as 
I have done each year since 1955, on the oc- 
ctasion of the wonderful Feria Internacional 
de Muestras de Barcelona. This city, which 
as long ago as the year 1400, was, as it is now, 
& great clothmaking city, an important trad- 
ing port, and a thriving bank center, is a 
fitting place in which to discuss economic 
questions, especially on a festive occasion 
when government and business leaders -are 
meeting in such congenial surroundings. 

Let me say at the start that relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States are ex- 
cellent. Indeed, if other countries enjoyed 
relations as cordial and as fruitful as we 
oe enjoy with our Spanish friends, 

orld would be - 
dat tince. a safer and a more pleas 

An important element in fine friendshi i 
frankness and sincerit . In this way a 
reatandings are dispelled and avoided. 
os is true between individuals and it is 
; € among nations. It is in this spirit of 
nea discussion and exchange of ideas 
pm I have chosen my subject for tonight: 

erican economic cooperation with Spain. 

In discussing United States economic co- 
Speration with Spain I want to stress the 
te “cooperation.” I am well aware of 
cae needs of both our countries, as well as 

Ose of friendly countries throughout the 
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world. Our program in Spain is not—to use 
a phrase well known in the United States—a 
one-way street. I approach the topic of 
mutual cooperation as a longtime friend and 
admirer of the country and its people, and 
as one who has followed the development 
of the Spanish economy every day during 
the more than 3 years that I have had the 
privilege of representing my country in this 
hospitable land. 

First, I would like to outline for you, by 
way of review, the framework within which 
our two Governments cooperate in the vari- 
ous programs which began in September 1953 
and which are now in their fifth year. 

As you all know, the agreements signed by 
our countries provided for the establishment 
of certain military bases in Spain.for our 
mutual protection and to help promote the 
security of those countries which resist the 
domination of the Soviet Union. These 
agreements also provided for military and 
economic aid to Spain as part of a world- 
wide program to help maintain world peace. 
These pacts, as I have said, are by no means 
onesided but were and are truly mutual, 
with both governments making commit- 
ments and both governments making funds 
available in support of their common in- 
terests. Like all international agreements, 
those signed in 1953 could not foresee all 
contingencies. Therefore, they must rest on 
the good faith and interest of both parties. 
In the agreements of 1953 Spain undertook 
to make land available for joint bases for a 
minimum period of 10 years and to help sup- 
port those bases with its own resources, 
services, facilities, and pesetas. The United 
States obligation was expressed in terms of 
aid, both military and economic. Spain has 
met its obligations, and I am happy to say 
that the United States has continued each 
year to help Spain financially through our 
aid program, Export-Import Bank loans, and 
through other economic programs. Thus, it 
can be said that both governments have 
adhered to the spirit of the agreements 
signed in their common interest. 

The Mutual Security Act of the United 
States, under which a part of the aid to 
Spain is provided, specifies that economic aid 
may be made available in support of the 
defense effort undertaken by cooperating 
countries. This really has a dual purpose. 
On the one hand, it helps Spain to sustain 
its share of the defense of the West to which 
it is entitled by virtue of its position in the 
world and the high caliber of its people. On 
the other, it helps a friendly nation in its 
economic development plans. 

Under American legislation, overall sums 
are appropriated by the Congress and then 
allocated to specific countries by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Congress of 
the United States has shown special interest 
in Spain by specifically naming this country 
and assuring that not less than a certain sum 
should be made available to it. For example, 
in the fiscal year of 1958 the Congress speci- 
fied that not less than $40 million of aid 
should be allocated to Spain. As in the past, 
the amount stated in the legislation has 
again been exceeded this year, the amount 
actually provided being $55 million. This 
increase, incidentally, from $40 million origi- 
nally voted by the United States Congress to 
$55 mililon for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, arose as a result of Spain’s request for 
additional assistance in the form of indus- 
trial raw materials, coal, steel, scrap, copper, 
and other commodities which this country 
said were needed to keep Spanish factories 
operating at a satisfactory level. 

The mechanics of this assistance are, I 
think of interest. Under the defense sup- 
port program, the United States provides 
agricultural commodities, industrial raw 
materials, and capital equipment to the 
extent of the dollar appropriation voted. 
For what it receives, Spain deposits counter- 
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part pesetas which up to now have been 
allocated in the following manner: 10 per- 
cent of these pesetas are used by the United 
States for its administrative expenses in 
Spain; 60 percent have been set aside and 
are being used for the construction of the 
joint military bases, which always remain 
under Spanish sovereignty; and 30 percent 
have been granted to the Government of 
Spain for certain economic development 
projects. Commencing with the program 
for fiscal year 1959, which begins on July 
1, of this year, 90 percent, instead of 30 
percent, of the counterpart pesetas gen- 
erated from new aid appropriations will be 
granted to the Government of Spain to help 
achieve orderly economic development. This 
at once makes available a far larger per- 
centage of counterpart pesetas for Spain 
and permits their use for far broader pur- 
poses than heretofore contemplated. 

Since the signature of the agreements, the 
United States has provided a total of $356 
million of economic aid under the program 
known as defense support. Within this 
figure Spain has received almost $100 mil- 
lion worth of cotton to keep its textile 
plants in operation; about $94 million worth 
of other raw materials have been provided 
for Spanish industrial plants; and approxi- 
mately $100 million has gone into capital 
equipment and machinery for basic Spanish 
industry, powerplants, road and railroad 
transportation, and agriculture. The bal- 
ance of the $356 million (that is, $62 mil- 
lion) consists principally of other agricul- 
tural products, which are needed from time 
to time by the people of Spain. 

The United States is continuing to help 


“Spain with direct dollar aid although such 


aid was stopped some years ago for the rest 
of Western Eurepe after economic recovery 
was accomplished. I believe it s fair to say 
that American cooperation has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the very rapid rate 
of economic growth which Spain has ex- 
perienced in recent years. It may not be 
generally realized that imports financed by 
the United States Government now account 
for almost one-fifth of Spain’s total imports 
and more than one-half of dollar imports. 
It is also interesting to note that, according 
to official Spanish statistics, the rate of 
growth in total national production and in 
industrial production, which Spain is now 
experiencing and has achieved in recent 
years, is roughly comparable to the rate of 
growth achieved by Marshall plan countries. 

Over and above the defense support pro- 
gram, the United States aids the economy of 
Spain and the people of Spain through the 
sale of American surplus agricultural com- 
modities for pesetas. It should be clearly 
understood that the commodities thus sold 
to Spain meet definite needs within the 
country and are not available from other 
sources except by the payment of hard cur- 
rencies, in which Spain is deficient. The 
agreements I signed this year with Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Castiella, will bring total 
sales of United States agricultural commodi- 
ties to approximately $258 million. The pro- 
gram of more than $73 million for the current 
fiscal year will provide Spain with about 
122,000 tons of edible oil, almost 100,000 bales 
of cotton, and other essential products, such 
as feed grains. As you know, edible oil and 
cotton have been chronically short in recent 
years, and the arrival of these commodities 
from the United States contributes to the 
maintenance of price stability within Spain. 
Of the pesetas so far deposited by the Gov- 
ernment of Spain for the purchase of Ameri- 
can agricultural surpluses under Public Law 
480, more than 60 percent are made available 
in the form of a long-term loan to the 
Government of Spain for economic develop- 
ment; for example, in land reclamation, irri- 
gation, soil conservation, key industries, etc. 
In the near future the United States will 
sign a loan agreement with Spain which will 
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make some 5 billion pesetas available at 
favorable interest rates for such loans. At 
least 1 billion pesetas of this total will be 
loaned by the Spanish Government to private 
enterprise of either Spanish or foreign owner- 
ship. This loan provision points up a basic 
difference between the sales agreement signed 
this year by the United States with Spain 
and the one signed with Poland. In the case 
of Poland, 100 percent of the receipts go for 
United States uses and any unexpended bal- 
ance after the passage of several years will 
be reimbursed to the United States in dollars. 

Under another provision of the American 
law for the disposal of surplus agricultural 
products, an additional and very important 
sum amouhting to approximately $95 million 
of foodstuffs has been allocated since Septem- 
ber 1954 without charge to Caritas Espafiola, 
through the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, for distribution among needy fam- 
ilies in this country. The commodities un- 
der this program consist principally of beans, 
cheese, powdered milk, and corn meal. This 
program is a manifestation of the real and 
growing friendship between our two peoples. 
Its moral and spirttual values are perhaps 
more tangible and more keenly felt than even 
the lasting benefits derived from the importa- 
tion of, for example, locomotives or equip- 
ment for the construction of powerplants. 
For the so-called Caritas program arises in- 
deed, if I may say so, from the hearts of 
American people of all religious faiths. 

In recapituation, the economic aid program 
alone has provided since 1953, $356 million 
defense support, $258 million of agricultural 
surpluses, and $95 million under the Caritas 
program, or a total of approximately $709 
million. With respect to the defense support 
program alone, the United States has more 
than trebled the aid levei to which it agreed 
in 1953. 

Our assistance has helped to meet critical 
Spanish needs for raw materials and food- 
stuffs; it has helped to increase thermal 
powerplant capacity; it has helped to expand 
steel production; it has helped to improve 
railroads, highways, and civil aviation; and 
it has helped to increase agricultural pro- 
duction. Without adding to the above total, 
the dollar loans advanced by the United 
States Government through the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the very substantial sum 
for military end items, it becomes apparent 
that our aid has done much to assist the 
Spanish economy. We have not restricted 
ourselves to the letter of the agreements. 
We believe deeply in the great Christian 
ethic—that the letter killeth and the spirit 
giveth life. 

I would like to say a word also about the 
technical exchange program of several mil- 
lion dollars which is a part of our coopera- 
tion. By the end of this year, more than 
1,000 Spanish scientists, engineers, business- 
men, and other leaders will have traveled to 
the United States to observe and study the 
latest American techniques in their fields 
of action. Some American experts also come 
to Spain to help increase productivity. I 
like the technical exchange aspect of our 
program because it involves personal rela- 
tionships which lead to greater understand- 
ing. In its relatively smali way, it helps to 
strengthen the bonds that join our two 
peoples. 

There is an impression in some quarters 
that the American program is inflationary. 
This is unfortunate because it is not true. 
It is true that through the construction of 
military bases some additional pesetas have 
been placed into circulation. But about two- 
thirds of the base construction costs are paid 
for in dollars made available by the United 
States in the form of equipment, supplies, 
and services. The peseta costs, which are 
met not from the Spanish budget but from 
counterpart generated by American aid, have 
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been more than matched by imports to ab- 
sorb the additional purchasing power created. 
Since the United States has brought into 
Spain much more in resources than it has 
take from the economy or spent so far, the 
net effect of the program is clearly anti-in- 
flationary. Without these imports from the 
United States, the severe shortages of cotton, 
edible oil, and other commodities would have 


forced domestic prices to a much higher level.. 


Accordingly, these imports have had an anti- 
inflationary’ effect. Capital investments 
made under the program may be considered 
to be inflationary only until such time as 
the new plants are brought into operation. 
Thereafter, by augmenting national produc- 
tion, they contribute to anti-inflationary 
tendencies. The net effect of the economic 
aid program itself will continue to be anti- 
inflationary. Whether it will be effective in 
countering inflationary pressures from other 
sources depends on a variety of factors, such 
as the relation of imports under the aid pro- 
gram to United States pesetas expenditures 
in Spain, the timing and type of economic de- 
velopment projects approved, and Spain’s 
success in using American aid as a substitute 
for its budgetary appropriations. 

Our economic-aid program cannot, of 
course, meet all of Spain’s economic needs 
nor solve all of its economic problems. In- 
deed, we Americans sometimes have trouble 
solving our own. But, by supplying large 
quantities of food and raw materials, the 
United States has helped Spain to devote a 
much larger proportion of its own foreign 
exchange earnings to the importation of 
machinery and equipment. These food and 
raw materials imports help greatly in keep- 
ing supply levels more nearly equal to de- 
mand—which, of course, was the reason the 
Spanish Government asked to have the help 
in this form. 

The primary purpose of the program has 
been to strengthen mutual security, and in 
this purpose I believe there has been measur- 
able success. The net effect of the economic- 
aid program has been to help the Spanish 
Government in its genuine efforts for eco- 
nomic development which have resulted in an 
increase of about 53 percent in gross na- 
tianal product between 1950 and 1957. I se- 
lected this period because 1951 is the year 
in which the United States first expressed 
its economic interest in Spain by making a 
line of credit available to Spain, guaranteed 
by the Export-Import Bank, in the sum of 
$62.5 million. The primary credit for growth 
during this period naturally goes to the 
Spanish people but the United States is 
proud to have helped in a significant way. 

I should like to turn for a moment to 
Spain’s current economic problems and poli- 
cies. On the foreign-trade side, the Spanish 
Government has shown interest in Spain’s 
economic ‘relations with Western Europe. 
Minister Castiella has returned from Paris, 
where he attended the 10th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) to announce 
in an important statement increasingly close 
ties to that Organization and Spanish plans 
tor a partial multilateralization of trade and 
payments with Western European countries. 
I am happy to tell you that the United States 
has favored this closer economic association 
with the Organization for European Eco- 
‘nomic Cooperation member countries just as 
it supported Spain’s entry into the United 
Nations, which Spain joined in December 
1955. The United States has also been a 
consistent supporter of Spain’s membership 
in the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD), which will 
soon take place. o 

Minister of Commerce Ullastres, in an ad- 
dress at the opening of the Murcia Samples 
Fair, ably pointed out that it would be best 
for Spain to concentrate on the expansion 
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of its exports so that it can earn the for. 
eign exchange required for the im 

of capital equipment and necessar commodis 
ties. I wish the Minister of Comal the 
greatest success in achieving this ob 
The American economic-aid program can be 
of most benefit to Spain in helping 

to fill the gap between current levels of ex. 
ports and imports and in helping Spain to 
develop its own resources so that g 
balance of payment can be achieved. 

Spain’s basic economic secto 
steel, and other industries—are undergoing 
very rapid expansion, This has led to grow 
ing pains, which take the form of an increase 
in demand for basic resources and 
ties, those domestically produced, as welj as 
imports. The result is a rise in prices similar 
to that which has taken place in every coun. 
try which undergoes rapid economic 
sion. The Spanish Government has initiate 
steps to consolidate its gains. For its part 
the United States Government will continye 
to show friendly interest in the con 
efforts that Spain must make if its 
is to undergo further growth under stable 
conditions. 

I will not talk tonight about my own 
liefs and those of my Government with re. 
spect to the important and helpful role that 
private foreign capital could play in the ego. 
nomic growth of Spain. Those views are too 
well known to require restatement but they 
remain unchanged and I continue to hope 
for further developments along those lines, 

I have attempted to describe the nature 
of American cooperation with Spain. I 
would like also to point out the tremendous 
contribution which our gallant Spanish 
friends are making to the defense of the 
West. Their valor has been repeatedly tested 
over the years. Their steadfastness in fi 
difficulties and dangers is legendary. A 
Spaniard’s friendship is not given lightly nor 
superficially. We can say proudly that we 
have ample evidence of this friendship for 
us Americans, a friendship which we re- 
ciprocate with enthusiasm. It is heartening 
in these difficult times through which the 
world is passing to see Spaniards and Amer- 
icans cooperating in a whole range of ast0- 
ciations aimed toward a peace based on 
strength, honor, and reason. 

All that I have been discussing—aid, in- 
vestment, economic cooperation—is tremen- 
dously important in the much larger frame- 
work of international relations. The e0- 
nomic strength of Spain is an important link 
in the common defense. Two years ago in 
my remarks before this group I said that 
President Eisenhower referred then to the 
New Look, a seemingly friendlier approach, 
with which the Kremlin was masking its true 
intentions. There was no doubt then, and 
there is no doubt now, that Soviet policiesare 
aimed at world domination. And I repeat 
what I said 2 years ago, and with even more 
vigor. It is this common threat of 
domination which emphasizes our common 
cause and puts into relief the constant neces- 
sity for concerted policies and action. At 
tainment of sound policies, economic as well 
as military and political, is a vital goal for 
us all. If we are to meet the au 
threat on every front we must show on the 
economic battleground that we can work ef 
fectively together in building 
strength and in creating higher living 
ards. 

This western civilization of which we and 
our friends are the custodians must be 
handed on undiminished—nay ens 
if we are to meet the challenge to our gemel™ 
tion. : 

Our noble Spanish friends understand well 
the threat of communism. It is good to xm 
that in this somber struggle we have 
side, in fair weather and foul, the’ 
gallant people of Spain. : 
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REA Service in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing statement and tables. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: , 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


‘The REA rural electric and telephone pro- 
gram is one of the most important federally 
sponsored programs now operating in Mon- 
tana. REA has brought the conveniences 
associated with electricity and phone services 
to thousands of rural families in the entire 
Nation. The REA program is particularly 
active in Montana. 

In the past 20 years Montanans have wit- 
nessed a vast transformation in the mode 
of rural living due largely to electricity— 
electricity brought to farms and communi- 
ties at reasonable rates. 

is could have been done only with the 
cooperation of the Federal Government. The 
job of bringing electricity to the isolated 
areas of this Nation has been a tremendous 
one and the accomplishments have been 
great. This job could not have been ac- 
complished without the fine cooperation be- 
tween the many independent rural electric 
cooperatives and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration here in Washington, D. C. 

Farm electrification advanced very slowly 
in the United States during the period after 
1882, when the first central generating sys- 
tem went into service, until 1935 when the 
Rural Electrification Administration was 
created. In 1944 Congress extended for an 
indefinite period of time the life of this lend- 
ing agency. 

It is quite important that we distinguish 
between the REA and the individual rural- 
electrification cooperative. The REA is an 
arm of the Federal Government empowered 
to make loans to qualified borrowers, with 
preference to nonprofit and cooperative or- 
ganizations and to public bodies. The REA 
is not in the power business. It does not 
operate rural-electric facilities and makes no 
grants or subsidies. Its loans are repaid 
from the operating revenues of the locally 
owned, locally managed cooperative, the 
other partner in this program of rural elec- 
The REA serves principally as a 
banker to the local system and contributes 
technical advice. The rural cooperative 
constructs the power lines and other elec-* 
tric facilities to serve persons in rural] areas 
who are without central-station electric 
service. The loans the cooperatives receive 
bear a 2-percent interest rate and are re- 
paid over a maximum period of 35 years. 

Few farmers were connected to central- 
station power prior to World War I. The 
early twenties saw a short-lived spurt in 
which the progress made in electrical engi- 
neering was reflected by a small increase in 
the number of farths served. However, only 
— percent of all farms in the United States 

ere receiving central-station electric serv- 





_ ice by 1935. Few power lines had been built 


beyond the immedi 
Seuue, ate vicinities of cities and 


at the slow rate of progress, increased th: 

, eir 
demands for Government action in the field 
of rural electrification, 
establishment of REA, with an action pro- 
gram designed primarily to make electric 
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service available to those farm people who 
were without electricity. 

Approximately 95 percent of the Nation’s 
farms are now electrified. At the beginning 
of the REA program only 5.5 percent of the 
farms were served with electric current. Of 
all the farms in this country that now receive 
electricity approximately 54 percent of these 
are served by REA-financed facilities. _ 

Many of the remaining unelectrified farms 
are situated in isolated areas, or in areas of 
relatively low farm income. Consequently, 
the most difficult part of the rural electrifica- 
tion job remains to be completed. However, 
the REA program has succeeded in estab- 
lishing a pattern which eventually can pro- 
vide virtually every unserved farm in the 
country with electric service. 

Membership in rural electric cooperatives 
is net confined to farmers. It is open to all 
people in a rural area who can be reached 
and who want electric service. More than 
three-fourths of all consumers on REA- 
financed cooperative* lines are farms. But 
also included are many ,thousands of rural 
nonfarnmr dwellings, schools, churches, stores, 
community buildings, and similar facilities. 
REA borrowers also serve thousands of rural 
industries and other commercial enterprises. 
Many of these rural industries themselves are 
operating on a cooperative plan. 

Rural electric cooperatives have proved the 
most effective instrument for carrying out 
the REA program because of their advantages 
as a method of making reasonable cost elec- 
tric service available to farmers in rural areas. 
These advantages include: 

First, REA-financed cooperatives operate 
on a nonprofit basis. This enables them to 
provide electric service at cost to their 
members. . 

Second, directors of REA-financed coopera- 
tives are elected because of their known in- 
terest in making electric service available to 
rural people at reasonable rates. They serve 
without compensation and keep operating 
expense at the lowest possible level consistent 
with good service. 

Third, members of REA-financed coopera- 
tives also are interested in electric service at 
reasonable cost. For example, they help re- 
duce operating expense by voluntarily re- 
porting potential causes of service interrup- 
tions, such as tree limbs touching the lines. 
Most of them read their own meters, and 
many make out their own bills. 

Fourth, previous experience of farmers 
with other types of cooperatives helps them 
to organize and operate rural electric coop- 
eratives on a sound basis with a minimum of 
effort and expense. 

Lines constructed by REA borrowers are 
built to serve entire areas, including less 
densely settled sections as well as those of 
greater population. This is known as area 
coverage. The test is no longer whether an 
individual line or section will be self-support- 
ing, but whether the entire system as a whole 
is feasible. This policy has become increas- 
ingly important as the rural electrification 
job has progressed. Only through area cov- 
erage can electric service be extended to 
many of the more isolated farms, and to 
others which are remotely situated in 
pocketed areas far removed from any estab- 
lished source of power. ‘ 

In every region in the United States rural 
electric cooperatives have demonstrated that 
farm electrification, far from constituting an 
additional cash drain on low-farm incomes, 
actually brings about a higher real-farm 
income and better farm living. It brings 
more business into rural communities. It 
ericourages new local enterprises which come 
about when low-cost power is available. It 
stimulates private bffsiness, both loeally and 
nationally. Surveys indicate that for every 
dollar invested in rural power facilities the 
farmer invests an additional $4.50 in wiring, 
plumbing, and electrical appliances. 
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The use of electric power in farm produc- 
tion and processing is constantly expanding. 
To date about 400 farm uses for electricity 
have been reported. Electric power on the 
farm is an economic necessity which can 
Pay its way with handsome profits for the 
farmer. Guidance is given consumers on 
REA-financed lines as to which uses are the 
most efficient and the most profitable in 
these times of power shortages. 

As of June 30, 1957, approximately 90 per- 
cent or 28,800 Montana farms have elec- 
tricity. The first REA loan in Montana was 
approved in May 1936, and the first REA- 
financed line was placed in operation on 
December 5, 1937, by the lower Yellowstone 
Rural Electric Association at Sidney, Mont. 

As of June 30, 1958, REA had approved 
$59.8 million in loans in the State to 25 
borrowers, all of them cooperatives. The 
loans will enable these borrowers to finance 
the construction of line and other rural- 
electric facilities to serve these rural con- 
sumers. Most of these facilities already are 
in operation and additional lines are being 
built. 

As of March 31, 1958, rural-electric co- 
operatives were serving 41,500 farms and 
other rural consumers and the State’s bor- 
rowers were operating 28,600. miles of line. 

The average monthly consumption on 
REA-financed lines in this State increased 
from 238 kilowatt-hours per farm in 1949 
to 528 kilowatt-hours in 1958. 

This increase reflects greater use of elec- 
trical equipment to save time and labor in 
performing farm and household tasks to help 
bring about a more comfortable rural living. 

REA’s latest debt-service summary shows 
that Montana borrowers have paid $4,487,938 
interest on their Government loans, and re- 
paid $7,021,798 of the principal on their 
Government loans. In addition, they had 
paid $3,678,013 ahead of schedule. 

No payments are overdue. 

This is a great record for a great program 
in a great State. It is my hope that the 
day is not too far distant when every farm 
in Montana is electrified. 

If the rural areas of Montana are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits of electric power 
purchased at reasonable rates there are sev- 
eral things which we must do: 

First, we must be assured of an adequate 
supply of cheap electric power. This is the 
basis of the entire program. We must fight 
for equal rights in the purchase of whole- 
sale power from such great projects as Hun- 
gry Horse, Canyon Ferry, and Fort Peck. 
Public power and private power development 
must keep pace with one another. 

Second, the preservation of the preference 
clause as it was written into the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1906 is essential to the contin- 
ued success of the program. The preference 
clause is not discriminatory in any sense; to 
the contrary it injects an element of com- 
petition in the business of selling electricity. 

It is essential that each electric coopera- 
tive in- Montana and the Nation maintain 
control of its own electric business. Those 
of you here in Montana have worked hard 
to enjoy the benefits of electric service and 
you must make sure .that it is not taken 
away. 

The REA program in Montana is paying 
off with adequate and dependable service, 
with an orderly and economical construction 
pattern. We want to continue this pattern 
of progress. Increased interest rates will 
place an obstruction in the path of this 
development. 

It has been a distinct pleasure to work 
with Senator James E. Murray, Congress- 
men LEE METCALF, and LEROY ANDERSON in 
the various interests that affect Montana 
and we will continue to act in the interests 
of Montana’s rural electric and telephone 
cooperatives, 


ie ater ee? 
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The following tabulations inserted at the complete tabulation of gross loans, repay- tana, and (2) a tabulation concerning REA 
conclusion of my statement in the Appen- ments, consumers served, and location of rural telephone cooperative loans in Mon. 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp are (1) a all the REA electric cooperatives in Mon- _ tana. 


REA electric cooperative program in Montana 
















































Amount of gross loans, fiscal years Repayments 
Borrower of y oF ae Total Total 
1953 1954 1955 1957 1958 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 
Ravalli County Electric | ’ 
Cooperative, Ine., 
Corvallis, Mont--.-.-- SORE CUD Fons cons Bok abe en csec ds cannes | $281,000 | $476,000 /$17,572 | $17,572 | $18, 091 $24, 299 $28,951, $33, 647 $140, 132 
Sun River Electric Co- | } 
operative, Inc., Fair- 
field, Mont ee hn [RTE ND a wismndackslospicnnion | 610, 000 | 1,025,000 | 77, 261 83,958 | 254,012 91, 838 94, 706 94, 875 696, 650 
Lower Yellowstone 
Rural Electrie Associa- | ‘ 
tion, Ine., Sidney, 
Mont oe | 2.0 T....... eT cecicosabcipaaededill sland Lihat RR eereS: 385, 000 | 29, 967 85, 500 51, 624 M1, 623 | 7, 689 72, 661 359, 064 
Yellowstone Valley Elec- | | j ‘ 
tric Cooperative, Inc., | | 
Huntley, Mont 0600 3.44.8 ba | SR O00 I. . 2.25.2 609, 000 | 1,229,000 | 84, 177 42,781 | 119,868} .54,868 |) 60,384 60, 383 422, 461 
Vigilante Electrie Coop- | 
erative, Inc., Dillon, 
ae 5. et eee Sane 1 Oe be te laconenbann 1, 280, 000 | 67, 450 65, 151 118, 369 91,996 | 110,578 97, 595 551, 139 
Missoula Electrie Coop- | | . i 
erative, Inc., Missoula, } 
ON ee Re 450, 000. |........:. RBs OID fc cc need Ds cules 777, 000 | 15, 357 27, 720 36, 958 "47, 007 50, 873 50, 873 228, 788 
Flathead Electric Coop- | | 
erative, Inc., Kalispell, | i 
Ae ok 780, 000 |..-.------ Res na tet ae oe os $736; O0F Foca idsZ 1, 535, 000 | 32, 460 33, 342 33, 348 67, 328 7, 651 87, 651 341, 775 
Fergus Electrie Cooper- | } | 
itive, Inc., Lewistown, | 
OE ii cee cet cnn RR T SRR FTO how cotinteelencesedaes Dee 550, 000 | 82,786 | 239, 142 98, 083 106, 675 115, 824 120, 590 763, 100 
Park Electric Cooper- i ‘ 
ative, Inc., Livingston, 
Mont.....-- aoa (f . 5» sean BE BOO fan sthcnicennndbcnndnbebnetlagh 545,000 | 79, 610 40, 165 40, 164 99, 831 44, 834 33, 624 338, 298 
Mid-Yellowstone clee- 
tric Cooperative, Inc., | | | 
Piveieen. We in cat cen enisan ROAR: Fc tincate neeaial PESOS Taiacasnas | ee 77,000 |- 20, 125 21, 427 25, 543 65, 747 25, 746 50, 748 209, 336 
Beartooth Electric Co- | | 
operative, Ine., Red } 
I Ds sic cil diane Bie basalt edie hE ~o nist stelle hibchata ese ah } 242,000 242,000 | 52,042 47, 697 53, 031 53, 031 53, 031 68, 031 326, 863 
Big Horn County ~g | | | , 
tric Cooperative, inc., 
Lodge Grass, Mont__..| 380,000 |.----.--. PESOERE 180, 000 204, 000 -|....~sentee 764, 000 | 31, 266 41, 953 49, 619 54, 354 54, 354 79, 252 310, 798 
Big Flat Electric Coop- | : 
perative, Inc., Malta, - , 
NN Se eT alae eee: oe Wa ee ES 1 ncocssneanesin te airapek ca | 595,000 875, 000 | 19, 903 21, 682 56, 682 21, 682 71, 733 29, 533 221, 215 
Sheridan County | | 
tric Cooperative, Inc., 
Medicine Lake, Mont_}_........- TOO Scns ene I caseempaiilaielll 1G OUR | necantnbens 1, 601, 000 | 41, 724 51, 956 78,661 | 121,573 | 121,573 | 231, 574 647, 061 
Northern Electric Coop- | | Se 
erative, Inc., Opheim, . 
NR eC ee |, BPR OEO Nccktacagen 1, 252, 000 | 93, 487 64, 937 62, 936 69, 295 71, 412 77, 596 439, 663 
Valley County Electric | 
Cooperative, Inc., 
ET Te ins del ep enintis ink teadnpaeey Pchnn ome dpa beecaeagial 319, 000 |........ oe 319, 000 | 18, 686 33, 110 35, 861 28, 936 41, 929 41, 928 200, 450 
MeCone County ine, | | 
trie Cooperative, Inc., | 
a /1, 120, 000 400, 000 50, 000 |.........-. 770, 000 | 2,340,000 | 45, 341 35, 973 86, 649 128, 442 | 179,985 | 319, 207 795, 547 
Goldenwest Electric Co- | | | 
operative, Ine., Wi- 
bales, Dab... innoncwe D icimasipsaneliedinieedaiahanness |S caliapeciadeipatied lS comsiticnenptackelbepipivegs 317, 000 317,000 | 29, 154 45, 840 50, 841 50, 687 49, 958 37, 470 263, 908 
Glacier Electric Coop- | | | 
erative, Inc., Cut 
ate Riek ok Sat ccccncatty MORE [nk ecntiiseoduthiens | -wduencmieelonate”l 1, 180, 000 | 32, 088 41, 712 41, 712 79, 841 79, 839 79, 839 355, 031 
Marias River esines | | | } | ' 
Cooperative, Inc., 
Se, UN i ena eis tac 908,000 ts 358, 000 | 58, 454 74, 279 78, 941 84, 844 90, 746 | 305, 746 603, 010 
Hliti County Electric | | 
Cooperative, Inc., ! 
Havre, Mont__....--.- SIRI Een ncintelietndnlinetivacnninrens 403, 000 |....ccco== 1,053, 000 | 17,819 | 133,225 | 102,625 | 117,773 126,014 | 131, 193 628, 64) 
Tongue River Electric | 
Cooperative, Ine., 
EO ee ees 75,000 | 465,000 }.........- 719,000 | 341,000 | 1,600,000} 3,210 19, 513 44, 012 89, 966 96, 086 90, 208 342, 995 
Southeast Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., Eka- 
laka, Mont__..-.------] 170,000 | 433,000} 68,000 /.......... SU OUP b..ececens 1, 034, 000 0 4,428 | 158,950 73, 470 43, 469 55, 191 335, 5908 
Lincoln Electric Cooper- 
ative, Inc., Eureka, 
NOI a dinches-migenataliiaganeti 395, 000 }.......... TER DID | nce [ sn nnincnscipinataniiges 925, 000 150 37, sh 34, 659 77, 677 75, 535 63, 049 288, £93 
Elmo Electric Coopera- | 
tive Association, Inc., 
Preeten: Wie ack Rts eee lessened canes ----} 32,816} 33,048] 13,895] 11,366] 12,106} 37,761} 140%) 
| RTS 3, 890, 000 }4, 463, 000 pts, Gan 1, 939, 000 eceeeieig game ce , 039, 000 {982,905 |1, 343, 934 f1, 745, 129 1, 764, 099 |1, 854, 956 |2, 350, 225 10, O41, 248 
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REA electric cooperative program in Montana 









Consumers served as of June 30 
Location of facilities by counties 





—_— 


Ravalli. 

Cascade, Chouteau, Judith Basin, Lewis and Clark 
Pondera, Teton, Toole. 

Dawson, Richland, Roosevelt in Montana, McKenzie in 
North Dakota. 

Big Horn, Carbon, Mussellshell, Stillwater, Yellowstone, 


avalli County Electrie Cooperative, Inc., Corvallis, Mont. 
= River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Fairfield, Mont..... Kil 


Lower Yellowstone Rural Electric Association, Inc., Sidney, 


Mont. 
Yellowstone Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Huntley, 


Mont. 


Vigilante Electric Cooperative, Inc., Dillon, Mont..........-..- Beaverhead, Broadwater, Deer Lodge, Gallatin, Jefferson, 


Lewis and Clark, Madison, Silver Bow in Montana’ 
Clark in Idaho. 


Missoula Electric Cooperative, Inc., Missoula, Mont.......-. Granite, Mineral, Missoula, Powell, Ravalli. 
Flathead Electric Cooperative, Inc., Kalispell, Mont_...-..-- Flathead, Lincoln. 
Fergus Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lewistown, Mont......... Cascade, Chouteau, Fergus, Golden Valley, Judith Basin, 


Mussellshell, Petroleum, Stillwater, Wheatland, 
Gallatin, Park, Sweetgrass. 
Big Horn, Custer, Rosebud, Treasure. 
Carbon, Stillwater, Sweetgrass in Montana, Park in Wyo- 
ming. 
Big Horn in Montana, Sheridan in Wyoming. 


Blaine, Phillips, Valley. 

Daniels, Roosevelt, Sheridan in Montana; Divide in North 
Dakota. : 

Daniels, Roosevelt, Valley. 

Phillips, Roosevelt, Valley. 

Dawson, Garfield, McCone, Petroleum, Prairie, Richland, 
Roosevelt, Rosebud. 


Park Electric Cooperative, Inc., Livingston, Mont--_--.-.-..- 
Mid-Yellowstone Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hysham, Mont. 
Beartooth Electric Cooperative, Inc., Red Lodge, Mont__-.... 


Big Horn County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lodge Grass, 
Mont. 

Big Flat Electric Cooperative, Inc., Malta, De. cd acu 

Sheridan County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Medicine Lake, 
Mont. . 

Northern Electric Cooperative, Inc., Opheim, Mont.......... 

Valley County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Glasgow, Mont... 

McCone County Electrie Cooperative, Inc., Circle, Mont-..- 


Goldenwest Electrie Cooperative, Inc., Wibaux, Mont..-..-. Dawson, Fallon, Wibeaux in Montana; Golden Valley, 
Slope in North Dakota. 
Glacier Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cut Bank, Mont-......... Flathead, Glacier. 


Liberty, Pondera, Toole. 

Blaine, Chouteau, Hill, Liberty. 

» Tapa Custer, Dawson, Powder River, Prairie, Rose- 
ud. 

1, 187 | Carter, Fallon in Montana; Harding in South Dakota. 

1, 138 | Flathead, Lincoln, 
162 | Lake, Sanders, 


Marias River Electrie Cooperative, Inc., Shelby, Mont a 
Hill County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Havre, Mont----.-.-- 
Tongue River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Ashland, Mont-..-. 








Southeast Electric Cooperative, Ine., Ekalaka, Mont--......- 
Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc., Eureka, Mont-__........-- 
Elmo Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Proctor, Mont-. 





190 190 190 
































Total... ecungans-~dhechataeatenbaatenaamity ead 35, 238 37, 805 | 39,026 | 40, 438 | 41, 384 | 42, 588 
REA rural telephone loans in Montana, fiscal years 1950 through 1958 
Miles of line Subscribers | 
Borrower Total net |Total funds Location of facilities by counties 
loans advanced Tobe | Tobe To receive | To receive 
retained | added | Total | improved initial Total 
service service 

Valley Rural Telephone Cooperative Associa- $504, 000 $432, 374 |.........- 397 397 34 729 763 | Phillips, Roosevelt, Valley. 

tion, Glasgow, Mont. 
Northeastern Montana Telephone Coopera- | 1,987,000 | 1, 937, 751 51 | 3,149] 3,200 487 2,135 | 2,622 | Daniels, Roosevelt, Sheridan, Valley in 

tive Association,! Scobey. : Montana; Divide in North Dakota. 
——e Telephone Cooperative, Circle, | 2,220,000 | 1,690,113 j|-......... 2,538 | 2,538 224 2,161 | 2,385 De —, veeneee McCone, Prairie, 

ont. ichland. 

Three Rivers Rural Telephone Co-Op, Fair- | 2,023,000 | 1, 383, 000 1} 1,739] 1,740 321 2,136 | 2,457 | Cascade, Chouteau, Judith Basin, 

field, Mont. . Lewis and Clark, Pondera, Teton, 
a Telephone Association, Shelby 891, 000 821, 184 |......-2s. 939 939 111 943 | 1,054 | Glacier, Liberty, Pondera, Toole. 

Mont, 
Triangle Telephone Association, Havre, Mont-| . 1, 625,000 | 1, 469, 859 44} 2,074 | 2,118 522 1,517 | 2,039 | Blaine, Chouteau, Fergus, Hill, Lib- 

erty. 
Pa: Telephone Cooperative Association, 536, 000 450, 000 8 403 411 72 573 645 | Lake, Missoula, Powell. 
issoula, Mont. 
Range Telephone Cooperative, Forsyth, Mont- 245, 000 234, 772 33 329 362 51 264 315 | Custer, Powder River, Rosebud, 
Project Telephone Co., Worden, Mont_......- 280, 000 176, 363 27 82 109 351 285 636 | Yellowstone, 
Total: .....scscscacubbnce nace «---| 10,311,000 | 8, 595, 416 164 | 11,650 | 11,814 2, 173 | 10, 743 | 12, 916 





1 This system has recently cbanged its name to Nemont Telephone Cooperative, Inc. 








The Agri ituatio FarMers’ Net Income Is Up ONE-FiFTH AT Net income realized by farm operators in 
cultural Sita os HatFrway Mark the first half of this year was at a seasonally 

o com ized arm adjusted annual rate of $13.3 billion, up 22 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS : pig? ge tire hey ~ rn Se percent from the revised figure for the first 
the first half of this year was more than pavers 

Or one-fifth above the same period last year. half of 1957. The revised figure for the firs 

Record receipts from sales of products more half of last year is 6 percent lower than the 

HON. LEE METCALF than made up for increases in production preliminary estimate published earlier this 

ss iciaeeaaee By eran ain "ae ers’ gross income in the first half of 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ‘iar poate Scaee tain Gein tm ee 1958 was boosted above the 1952 record by 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 first half of 1958. This was almost 5 per- * 17-percent increase in marketings. This 


: more than offset the 12-percent drop in the 
_Mr. METCALF. Mr, Speaker, the ae wee pervinds faced set in average of prices received by farmers. 


current issue of Agricultural Situation, ees nh tae is og 1087. press Because of the increase in production ex- 
monthly publication of the Agriculture penses since 1952, net farm income during 
Department’ oe the first half of 1958 remained well below 
S Agricultural Marketing Gross farm income, which includes value its post-World War II and post-Korean con- 
Service, contains the following article ©! crops and livestock sold or used in the flict highs. But it was at the highest first 
about farm income being up from last farm household, Government payments to half rate since 1953. 
year: ax farmers, and the rental value of the farm Farmers’ realized net income for the entire 
home, also reached a new high. year 1958 is not likely to exceed 1957 by as 
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A7860 
much as it did in the first half of 1958. 
Prices received by farmers in the second half 
of this year probably will average lower 
than in the first half. 

FALL PRICES 


There was some decline in average ‘prices 
of farm products in June, and as this year’s 
near-record output comes to market in the 
fall, there may be some further decline in 
prices. Nevertheless, farmers’ realized net 
income for the year as a whole likely will 
total substantially above that for 1957. 

The 11-percent increase in total cash re- 
ceipts from the first half of 1957 to the first 
half of this year was due to an 8-percent 
increase in average prices and 3-percent,in- 
erease in sales. The 3-percent increase in 
quantity sold partly reflected delayed mar- 
ketings of some crops, such as corn and 
cotton, from last year’s harvest. 

Total cash receipts in the first 6 months 
of 1958 included $9.1 billion from livestock 
and livestock products and $4.7 billion from 
crops. The livestock total was up 12 per- 
cent from last year’s $8.2 billion. A 14- 
percent rise in average prices more than off- 
set a slight decline in volume. 

Cash receipts from meat animals were up 
nearly 20 percent. Receipts from poultry 
and eggs rose 15 percent. There was a slight 
decline in receipts from milk and butterfat. 


CROP RECEIPTS 


Total crop receipts were up 10 percent 
from the $4% billion received in the first 
6 months of 1957. This increase was due 
<lmost entirely to larger marketings, because 
prices of crops averaged practically the same 
in the first halves of both years. The in- 
crease in crop receipts was mostly in corn, 
fruit, and vegetables. 

ERNEST W. GROVE, 
Agricultural Economics Division, AMS. 


How Montana’s farm and ranch oper- 
ators are getting along is shown by the 
following table: 











34, 300 acnmneres 


Total net income Montana farm and ranch 
operators 

Net Number | Average 
me consnaliciaid arene ——_—— ———- 
UE ies Rita $248, 100, 000 37, 000 $6, 705 
1952 a eK 36, 800 5, 095 
ee 5 ko fe | 207,000, 000 | 36, 600 5, 655 
NO ite i rctncndie | 170,300,000 | 36, 300 , 691 
oo | 191,600,000 | 35, 900 5, 337 
OUR) conch eek | 160,800,000 | 34,800 4, 620 
BOR $35 cine So cee () | 


i Not in. 

Things must not be looking so well 
nationally, either, because the same issue 
of Agricultural Situation carries an- 
other full-page article on how farmers, 
who can’t make a living on their farms, 
have the best opportunity for nonfarm 
jobs in small plants manufacturing food 
and kindred products, apparel and re- 
lated itexsns, and machinery and trans- 
portation equipment. That article fol- 
lows: 
FARMERS FIND JOB CHANCES BEST IN SMALLER 

PLANTS 

Farmers or members of their families 
seeking manufacturing employment in 
nearby areas found their best opportunity 
from 1947 to 1954 in small plants manufac- 
turing food and kindred products, apparel 
and related items, and machinery and trans- 
portation equipment. # 

These are among the conclusions in a new 
Agricultural Marketing Service study, Major 
Manufacturing ‘Mndustries as Potential 
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Sources of Employment in Low-Income 
Farm Areas. 

The study is designed to supplement the 
USDA-published guide for studying the 
economy of pilot counties and help extension 
specialists, county agricultural agents, and 
others engaged in preparing a rural develop- 
ment program for their States. 

NEED GENERAL 


Although the study revealed that the need 
for rural development work is great in 10 
States studied, the situation also exists in 
some other areas. 

In the 10 States selected, the farmer’s net 
income realized averaged $1,850 or less pcr 
year in 1954. These States were Maine, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. 

Mechanization, AMS says, has helped in 
recent years to increase the size of the family 
farm. That’s because the machines are now 
performing so much of the work which for- 
merly required human effort. 

But it isn’t always possible to increase 
the size of a farm, When that happens, 
many farm producers or members of their 
family have had to hunt full or part-time 
nonfarm employment to supplement their 
income from farming. 

In the South, a large proportion of farms 
are small—-too small, many of them, to be 
classed as efficient farming units. That in- 
tensifies the problem. If the farm is too 
small to be an efficient unit, the operator 
usually needs supplementary employment 
and income. Otherwise his productivity 
and income suffer. 

In many parts of the Nation manufac- 
turing activity is not able to provide jobs 
for underemployed farmers. The situation 
is aggravated by the fact that it isn’t only 
farmers who need additional income in a 
low-income farm area. In many such low- 
income rural areas, men who normally work 
as miners, for example, now require full or 
part-time nonmining employment because of 
increased mechanization in their own in- 
dustries. 

Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and North Carolina 
showed a net increase of 175,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing from 1947 to 
1954. This is true despite a decrease of 
41,000 employed in 5 major industries. 

The larger increases in employment in 
these States were in the manufacture of ap- 
parel and related products, food and kindred 
products, chemicals and its products, paper 
and its products, and furniture and fixtures. 

To a lesser extent, job opportunities also 
appeared in plants manufacturing transpor- 
tation equipment, printing and publishing 
plants, fabricated metal products and 
machinery. 

FEWER JOBS 


Employment decreased, on the other hand, 
principally in thé fieids of lumber and wood 
products, tobacco manufactures, .and pri- 
mary metal industries. Employment also 
decreased in plants manufacturing leather 
and leather products and textile mill prod- 
ucts. 

Encouraging, the study points out, are the 
possibilities for the establishment of new 
industries and for the moving of additional 
industries into the States studied. 

Pav. 
Marketing Research Di 


“Bert” NEWELL’s LETTER 
It’s way past early. 
I got that expression from my grandson, 
Mike, when he was just. beginning to tell 


, AMS, 


time. One morning he woke up and, not 


hearing the usual sounds that accom 
getting his father off to work, he rushed 

his father’s room and found him still ; 
Horrified, Mike shook him violently, shout. 
ing: “Get up quick. It’s way past early.” 

That has become rather a favorite ex. 
pression around our house. Every now and 
then when time slips up on me to the 
where I feel about ready to duck behind the 
old excuse that it’s too late I realize it’s just 
way past early. Then it’s really astonish. 
ing to me how often I am glad I didn’t try to 
slip by with the “too late” excuse. 

Actually, it often works out that when we 
do pass up an opportunity to say a kind worg 
or offer a little encouragement until it ig 
really too late, the memory rises up to taunt 
us for a long time. " 

But what I was really thinking about when 
I started was the way we in the Crop Report. 
ing Service constantly work against a dead- 
line. For practically every report we issue, 
the day and exact time of release is an- 
nounced a year in advance. Everyone con- 
cerned is notified and at release time the 
room is full of people and all the big news- 
paper and cable services are represented and 
waiting. So, when we announce that a re- 
port is to be issued on July 8 at 11 a. m, it 
has to be released at exactly 11 a. m. 

Once several years ago @ report was re. 
leased on time (11 o’clock), but there was a 
slight delay in getting it on the cable. Ina 
very few minutes Liverpool, England, cabled 
to find out why they hadn't received the 
report. 

Another example is the time, about a year 
ago, when we put a summary sheet on the 
front of the report. It was well received by 
alomst everyone, but of course it was nota 
part of the summary table most of the wire 
reporters use. 

A representative of one of the large news 
associations complained it cost him 5 sec- 
onds to turn it over. That really surprised 
me to learn that just 5 seconds could be so 
important. 

Getting out a report is a race with time. 
Take the big July crop report. The Crop 
Reporting Board went into its locked quar- 
ters at 5 a.m. That meant we had to be out 
of bed by 3: 30 in order to get some break- 
fast and be down at the office by 4:45. 

It reminds me of the days when I had 
build the fire in the kitchen and get the 
milking done before going to school. My 
wife is a good sport though (she grew up 
on a dairy farm) and she drives me the 8 
miles to the office. If she didn’t, it would 
hardly be worthwhile to go to bed at all. 

Inside the lockup there are plenty of 
times when it is nip and tuck to make that 
3 p. m. deadline. Occasionally, it gets “way 
past early,” but so far, in all of the years— 
about 32 of them—that I have known the 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service we've 
always been on time. 

This ‘gets around now to those reports you 
send in each month. There isn’t much 
time—only 8 or 10 days between the day 
you mail your schedule and the day and 
hour the report is released. 

Imagine the job of tabulating and sum- 
marizing some 75,000 or 80,000 schedules and 
analyzing the results. So we all appreciate 
the way most of you get them filled out and 
back in the mail promptly. Oh, I'll admit 
some do come in at the very last 1 
and some get so far past early they are too 
late to be used. But by and large, I 
it is remarkable what a fine job you do. 

By the way, Mike’s daddy wasn’t a 
Mike had forgotten it was Sunday , 
father didn’t have to get started at 5 a.m 


S.R. Newe, = 
Chairman, Crop Reporting Board, = — 


AMS. 
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1958 
Federal Expenditures in Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment on Federal expenditures in Mon- 


winare being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
FepERAL EXPENDITURES IN MONTANA 

The 85th Congress has made one of the 
finest and most accomplished legislative rec- 
ords in our history. Montana is sharing in 
these accomplishments. . Federal expendi- 
tures in the Treasure State have increased 
again this year. 
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It is anticipated that Federal expenditures 
im Montana will be increased by $67,790,022 
in the current fiscal year. In fiscal year 1958, 
ending June 30, $234,123,556 in Federal funds 
were channeled to the State. Appropriations 
totaling $301,913,578.have been programed 
for Montana for the 12-month period which 
began on July 1 of this year. These annual 
appropriations continue to be the largest 
single source of income to the State. 

In the, calendar year 1957 the Treasury 
Department collected $138,352,000 in income 
and excise taxes from Montana inhabitants. 
On the basis of these figures, Federal ex- 
penditures in Montana were at the rate of 
approximately $1.69 for every $1 collected in 
Montana in the past year. On the basis of 
estimates of expenditures in fiscal year 1959, 
the ratio will be better than 2 to 1. 

The Agriculture Department continues to 
be the largest contributor to the State and 
the Defense Department and Commerce De- 
partment are the next largest contributors. 
The planned increase in Federal expenditures 
in Montana is due largely to the expanded 
and accelerated Interstate Highway program 
and the increased expenditures for military 
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construction in connection with the Glasgow 
Air Force Base. The Air Force will spend 
an additional $22,965,000 at this new jet air- 
base during the current fiscal year. 

This tabulation does not include the 
$2,538,000 appropriation to continue con- 
struction on the Helena Valley unit and the 
additional funds that will come to Montana 
when the increase in social-security benefits 
becomes effective. 

In fiscal year 1958 the Small Business Ad- 
ministration approved 46 business loans 
totaling $2,629,000. During this same 12- 
month period 15 contracts were awarded to 
small firms under the joint set-aside pro- 
gram valued at $262,331. 

It was a distinct pleasure to work with 
Senator JaMEs E. Murray, Congressmen LEE 
MeTcALF and LEROY ANDERSON in the 85th 
Congress. We worked together in all matters 
of importance to Montana. We held periodic 
conferences, working as a unit furthering 
the development and best interests of the 
Treasure State. 

The following tabulation lists all major 
Federal departments and agencies who have 
programed funds in Montana and a list of 
major projects: 


Federal expenditures in State of Montana by Federal departments and agencies 
seen eset ede elm ahd agate aetyrdceenpecarerbiescarmntn pete 





Army Reserve Training Center / 


(two-unit) Billings__..._-____ 71 
Army Reserve Maintenance Shop, mae = 
Mimgow .. iat tea 17,000 
Army Reserve assembly hall and 
maintenance shop, Helena... 104, 000 
Helena Valley unit (construc- 
WOO). a. ee ee 2, 538, 000 
ne powerplant, Fort Peck 
a EN nine ad an en 6, 500, 000 
ark Fork at Missoula, flood 
control planning... he 12, 000 
St. Regis River, flood control___ 41, 000 
Waste treatments - works con- 
Wrtction 512, 475 
Public Law 815 payments for” 
School construction....______ 440, 000 
Public Law 874 operational and 
maintenance payments to 
schools ....... ea ae sak 630, 000 








HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is still 


so unusual for a woman to hold an im- 
portant post in public life in our country 


that as a woman I cannot help but feel 


a great sense of pride when one of my 
sex makes an outstanding success in a 
field usually reserved for men. 


In Cleveland we ‘know that we have 
one of finest and ablest women lead- 


the 
_ers in the United States in the person 
of Miss Albina R. Cermak, who was ap- 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 











Department Increase or 
(estimated) decrease 
| 
Agriculture (Agricultural Research Service, Extension Service, Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, Agricultural Con- 

servation Program Serviee, Agricultural Marketing Service, Soil Bank program, Commodity Stabilization Service, Com- 

modity Credit Corporation, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, REA, FHA, Office of General Council) __........-...-..-- $94, 014, 961 $89, 693,296 | —$4, 321, 665 
Defense (Army, Navy, Air Force) .....-------~----++-+-------~------------2----- ---42-- +-5- 5 --$ 2-5-5 ++ -- ++ +--+ 2---2 = dart 40, 852, 000 68, 891,000 | +28, 039, 000 
Commerce (Census Bureau, Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Bureau of Public Roads, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 

Meratien)........--- i. a oe ee eaten ie eis aaa Me dead Rie Ne mtn tn hoe inne a ahh pt ae ke ei maiden pga 21, 974, 104 65, 257,640 | +43, 283, 536 
Veterans’ Administration (General administration, medical and hospital services, benefit payments) ------------------.-_-----. 18, 769, 000 BE: POON: Lowen cekcass 
Interior (Department offices, Bonneville Power Administration, Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, National Park Service, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife) 28, 477, 157 30, 121, 559 +1, 644, 402 
IN, ME i ee a aT ee 6 SR elie drt eee ne ware nants one e nol ecules 8, 014, 000 9, 017, 000 +1, 003, 000 
Health, Education, and Welfare (American Printing House for Blind, Office of Education, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 

Public Health Service, Social Security Administration) ...............-------+----+.--+---------------------- pb an mekeeoacn 9, 127, 151 9, 906, 019 +778, 868 
General Serviees Administration... -.....-0.-...i...----.--<s2------25+- ile ar Ne a a nce 8, 382, 981 5, 595, 000 — 2, 787, 981 
Labor (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Wage and 

Boar Division, Bureadt of Brmpeggubeil Hemme ee ca aoe eso een cn cde btemee ge edannenarercs<ncansicno-ccececwennss-ace 2, 521, 178 2, 566, 773 +45, 595 
PONY 5... 53 Sis ere eg ee OE aloe bend nlnwca~ ks cobseecaswonncencewneotin 1, 287, 112 1, 339, 981 +52, 869 
Justice (Legal activities, administration, Immigration and Naturalization Service) _.-.-.......-------------------------------- 627, 585 677, 000 +49, 415 
Small Business Administration (Montana branch office). .............-......<..----..-.----.---.------2---------------------- 23, 745 A te 
Mueemetite Commerce Cotten ed sideman mniinwnaesoasvecnank 52, 582 55, 565 +2, 983 

Mitel cise a ee I eS es ceeme meet | 234, 123, 556 301, 913, 578 +67, 790, 022 

EB — 

LIST OF MAJOR PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS FUNDED Benton Lake wildlife refuge.._... $100,000 pointed United States customs collector 
IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 Lower Willow Creek watershed fer Ohio by President Eisenhower. 

Forest Fire Research Letboratory, nee nr ma emer gg mA 757,110 Not only does Miss Cermak fill this 

Misoule 28s $900,000, Air navigation and air traffic Gay: oes saiss Verma 
Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great _ control facilities at 6 Montana post with such distinction that her 

Falls (military construetion)__ 1, 888, 000 reat Falls, Missoula, achievements are heralded far and wide, 
Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow Billings, Butte, Helena, and but she takes on many other community 
ey construction) _______ 22, 965, 000 Cut Bank_.-..-..-...--.----- 1,554,000 duties as well. Last year she was elected 

eee rhe me at aircraft president of the Catholic Federation of 

eeaee and warning station Women’s Clubs in Cleveland, an organi- 
) near six Montana j f 000 h 

OD ean cc te 1, 486, 000 Cleveland as a Port of Entry: The zation of 80,000 women. She has given 
National Guard armories (one- _ ee : : the Catholic Federation and more than 

unit) Chinook........__.___. 64, 000 Customs Service a dozen other Catholic and civic groups 
National Guard armories (one- in Cleveland dedicated service and in- 

wait) Dillon fc se 64, 000 EXTENSION OF REMARKS spiring leadership. 


One time chairman of the Cuyahoga 
County Republican Women’s Organiza- 
tion, she was also a delegate to the Re- 


~- publican National Convention in 1940, 


1944, and 1952. 

And Albina, whom I have known for 
many years, is, in addition to all these, 
a homemaker and a gardener of rare 
talents. 

Her demonstrated success in what we 
used to think of as a man’s world of 
docks and waterfronts has been recog- 


nized in an article in the Clevelander 


for August 19, 1958. ‘The article, by 
Arthur W. Zimmerman, is entitled, “The 
Customs House—Handmaiden to. the 
Port of Cleveland.” I ask unanimous 
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consent that this article be included 
with my remarks. 
{From the Clevelander of August 19, 1958] 


THE CUSTOMSHOUSE—HANDMAIDEN TO THE 
Port oF CLEVELAND 


(By Arthur W. Zimmerman) 


“And after these things He went forth 
and saw a publican, named Levi, sitting at 
the receipt of custom: and he said unto 
him, Follow me. 

“And he left all, rose up, and followed 
Him”—Luke 5: 27-29). 

Thus did the early customs service lose a 
collector and Jesus gain a disciple named 
Matthew. 

Actually, the recorded history of collec- 
tion of custom predates Biblical times and 
has survived through all history to the pres- 
ent. The second official act passed by the 
First Congress of the United States was the 
Tariff Act, approved by President George 
Washington, July 4, 1798. 

Today, in the city of Cleveland, the Bu- 
reau of Customs is gearing. up to prepare 
for the opening of the enlarged St. Law- 
rence seaway next spring. Under the col- 
lector, Miss Albina Cermak, and assistant 
collector Karl Moser, the 4ist district head- 


quarters in the Federal Building on Cleve-. 


land’s Public Square has projected require- 
ments for this area 2 years ahead. The 41st 
district includes all of Ohio and Erie 
County, Pa. 

“We feel a sense of urgency in our pre- 
parations because the success of the port of 
Cleveland depends to such a large degree on 
the operations of the customs service,” says 
Miss Cermak. “If importers and exporters 
are well served here, if there are no bottle- 
necks, they will want to transact as much of 
their business as possible in this port be- 
cause there are some definite advantages to 
being close to the customshouse when en- 
gaging in international trade.” 

Every importation into the United States 
is stopped by customs. Every export valued 
at $25 or more must have an export declara- 
tion filed on it at the customshouse. These 
export declarations and import entries are 
the prime source of information on _ kind, 
quantity, origin and destination of the in- 
ternational trade of this Nation. 

In additiona, the customs service collects 
the duties and enforces the regulations gov- 
erning foreign trade with the United States. 

There are 91 persons employed in the 4l1st 
district, 47 of them in Cleveland. They are 
organized into six divisions: the administra- 
tive division; the entry and liquidating di- 
vision, John EK. Cooper, administrative of- 
ficer, and Neil Clark, supervisory entry of- 
ficer; the inspection division, Russell. T. 
Jones, supervisory inspection officer; the ma- 
rine division, Albert L. McGinty, marine of- 
ficer; the moneys and accounts division, 
Stephen G. Strauch, supervisory fiscal officer; 
and the appraisers division, John R. Robin- 
son, customs appraiser. 

While the appraiser is part of the local 
customs staff, he reports directly to the 
Commissioner of Customs in Washington, 
D. C., Ralph Kelly. This split in responsibil- 
ity has been found, in practice, to contain 
certain safeguards against the use of im- 
proper pressures. 

At the head of this group is the Collector, 
Miss Cermak. Appointed by the President, 
approved by the Senate, and sworn into of- 
fice more than 5 years ago on June 1, 1953, 
and reappointed 4 years later, Miss Cermak 
has been an exceptionally active collector. 

As an observer in Cleveland describes her: 
“Miss Cermak is carrying the story of the 
customs service to the people in a way that 
has never been done here before. ere 
previous collectors have had the attitude: 
“I am the collector. You come to me,” Miss 
Cermak has the attitude: “I am the collector 
but if you won’t come to me, I'll go to you.” 
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She tries to take about eight speaking en- 
gagements a month, except during July and 
August. That means she has talked to over 
400 groups during her tenure in office. 

“I have studied the customs service closely 
and have tried to put a little public relations 
program into effect at each port in the dis- 
trict,” says Miss Cermak. She can talk easily 
and intelligently about customs problems in 
Cincinnati, Erie, Fairport, Columbus, Toledo, 
and Cleveland. 

When you consider that the Hoover Com- 
mission found instances where collectors 
in other districts never even went to their 
offices, Miss Cermak’s record is all the more 
remarkable. 

The Cleveland district is also blessed with 
a rugged, competent career man in Assistant 
Collector Karl Moser, who completed 37 years 
in the customs service on July 22, 1958. 

To the question: “What would I like to tell 
importers generally about the customs?” He 
replies: “I’d like to tell them to get them- 
selves a good customhouse broker if they’re 
going to deal with imports very much at all. 
Each import entry into the United States is 
just as technical as 75 percent of the law- 
suits for which they hire a lawyer and a 
good deal more technical than any of the 
jobs for which they hire a plumber.” 

Together, the collector and assistant col- 
lector must have a high degree of teamwork 
in order to keep the district at its peak. Take 
Miss Cermak’s and Mr. Moser’s efforts to 
extend the limits of the port of Cleveland, 
for example. 

Technically, the limits of the port have to 
do with customs inspections at the property 
of the importer. If this inspection takes 
place within the limits of the port, there 
is no extra charge. If this inspection takes 
place outside the limits of the port, the in- 
spector’s hourly costs must be paid by the 
importer. 

At present the limits of the port of Cleve- 
land are approximately the city limits. “We 
would like to include all of Cuyahoga County 
in the limits of the port,” says Miss Cermak, 
“put it’s difficult to justify. We can justify 
a request where a number of regular, sub- 
stantial importers are clustered together. 
What we are seeking is official notice of loca- 
tion and intention from firms in the Cleve- 


- land area which do regular importing or 


intend to do so. With these letters, we can 
make a much better case.” In matters such 
as this, Mr. Moser acts as Mr. Inside and 
Miss Cermak as Mr. Outside in getting things 
accomplished. 

Both regard the opening of the seaway as 
the beginning of more work. This workload 
has been constantly fncreasing, anyhow, .as 
shown in the table below: . 


Activity in the Cleveland customshouse 


Fiscal Fiscal 

1955 1958 
Total receipts-_._.. $5,331,000 $5,816, 000 
Vessels entered di- 

SUID is wn is sai eoiaecnitpintionaae 312 430 
BISOERES 34 cic ditinnma 2, 199 2, 750 
Total import entries 19, 890 32, 072 
Total export dec- 

larations..........< 16, 946 21, 925 


The import entries are the item which takes 
the time and effort. They increased 62 per- 
cent during this period and even this does 
not refiect the increase in foreign business 
through this port because customs regula- 
tions were simplified and the minimum 
amount requiring a formal entry raised dur- 
ing the same period. z 

“We are asking for additional seasonal in- 
spectors for Cleveland, Erie, and Toledo, 
predicated in part on the opening of the sea- 
way,” says Miss Cermak. | 

“Part of the increase in business at this 
Office is due to the fact that we are finally 
getting our point across to some_business- 
men that it is easier and better to come in 
and discuss their customs questions before 
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they pay the duty than to pay the duty ang 
then ask questions,” says Mr. Moser, « 
have been preaching that for many years» 

Two years ago, the Cleveland customs of. 
fice began regular dock inspections for ger. 
tain merchandise at the Cleveland Stevedore 
Co. riverfront dock, Last year, the same sery- 
ice was started at the Lederer 
Warehouse Co., East Ninth Street pier, 

Though there had been a customs inspec. 
tor at the Cleveland Hopkins Airport singe 
Trans-Canada Air Lines began direct seryicg 
there in August 1946, only this year, with the 
location of a freight forwarding and custom. 
house brokerage firm, A. W. Fenton, Co, Ing, 
at the airport, an appraiser has been added 
to the staff there. 

More men are needed in the li 
division and probably another inspector, says 
the collector. - 

The customs inspection warehouse here js 
adequate, according to those in the trade, but 
the truck entrance to the Federal bi 
which houses the inspection warehouse, is 
definitely a problem. Even though the dock 
inspections at the water terminals have re. 
duced the number of shipments which must 
be brought into the Federal building by one- 
third, the restricted truck approach and en- 
trance to the building still is a problem 
which must be corrected some day soon. 

Unfortunately a regular portion of the col- 
lector’s time and her staff’s time is involved 
with persons who attempt to conceal part of 
the facts on an import to escape part of the 
duty. In those cases where it is felt neces. 
sary, the collector has the power to step 
down and step hard. Though this power is- 
rarely used, it is available. Currently, for 
instance, the collector is disturbed by re- 
ports of illegal entry of whisky from Canada 
by boat and car. Otherwise intelligent citi- 
zens are feeling foolish and poorer as the 
fines provided by law are being applied to 
more of these cases. 

“My advice is-to hold nothing back,” says 
Mr. Moser. There was a manufacturer re- 
cently who imported a piece of machinery on 
which he declared a price which was ap- 
proximately right for the value of the ma- 
chine itself. But this price did not include 
development and engineering costs, which 
were several times that amount and which 
the American buyer had had to pay inorder | 
to get the machine. 

The Customs Bureau operatives, bota in 
this country and overseas, went into the 
supplier’s factory and the buyer's factory to 
investigate. When faced with the facts, the 
buyer admitted he had not declared the full 
and true value of his import. There is 4 
fine and a jail sentence prescribed for such 
cases. Furthermore, the collector has the 
discretion of imposing penalties, of confis- 
cating the merchandise, and other strong 
powers to assist in enforcing the customs 
regulations. 

“We don’t set the rates of duty in this 
office,” says Mr. Moser, “‘we just collect them. 
If the man feels the legal rate of duty is to 
high, we suggest that he contact his Con 
gressman. In the meantime, we will do all 
we can to assist anyone in complying wit 
the laws of the land.” . 


‘ 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF — 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT. 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, + 
just received the following dual-f 
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Jeter, which is, at the same time, an 


ent both for and against Federal 


aid to education: 
Great Fats, Monrt., Aug. 18, 58. 
Honorable Rep. LEE METCALF, 
Wash., D.C. - 

Dear Sir: Before congress Adjourns there 
will be some Fedral Aid to education bills 
interduced. . 

We feel that schools can best be finaced 
and administerd at the local level and re- 
quest that this be kept in mind when these 
pills (Espescialy S. 4237) come before the 
House. 

Your influence in this matter will be ap- 
preciated, and hope these bills will be de- 
feated. 


Sincerely, 
LeRoy ScHELLY. 





The Secret of Political Success 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, appearing in the last 
issue of Human Evants, is written by 
Elizabeth Churchill Brown, the. wife of 
Constantine Brown. 

This lady applies her very considerable 
talents to the theme, “The Secret of Po- 
litical Success.” This is a subject which 
should be of interest to most of the 
Members of the House, as most of them 
go forth to campaign for reelection. 

This article is frankly addressed to 
conservatives, because they seem to need 
it the most. But it is applicable to all. 

The final quotation from St. James 
will serve us all well in the forthcoming 
campaign: “Let every man be swift to 
hear, slow to speak and slow to wrath.” 
a let me add, this applies to women 
[From Human Events of August 25, 1958] 
THE SEcrET or Po.iTican Success—How To 

CONVERT THE UNCONVERTED 
(By Elizabeth Churchill Brown) % 

“The danger arises not from the objective 
but from the incorrect strategy for achieving 
the correct objective. In politics, as in war, 
when a direct attack is too costly it is fre- 


quently. advisable, and no less effective, to. 


utilize a flank attack.” 

These are the words of: Andrew Roth, in his 
book, Dilemma in Japan, which contains 
numerous heipful pointers for fellow trav- 
elers and others of the Moscow-lining ilk, as 
to the best means of achieving their goals. 
The emphasis is his own. (Roth was arrested 
— John Stewart Service and four others in 

famous Red espionage case revolvin 
around Amerasia magazine.) 

The greatest weakness of American con- 
servatives is their lack of strategy. They 


seldom deviate from the direct attack. And ~ 


the attack seldom varies in its pattern of 
.{lobber ’em,” “expose ’em,” “hit ‘em.” By 
: em,” of course, is meant the Communists, 
ellow travelers and liberal dupes. A mos- 
quito biting an elephant has as much effect. 
ao conservative aim should be to convert 
oem tbe into an anti-Commu- 

é s conservative'’s only hope of 
Winning. The shotgun tactics used against 


the enemy all 
middle y oo often hit the confused 
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have no effect on the hide of the enemy, but 


“they sting the propagandized. non-Commu- 


nist into such a fury that he inadvertently 
backs into the waiting arms of the Commu- 
nists and their followers. 

We are losing the fight for the simple 
reason that while the Communists study and 
work at strategy in persuading the non- 
Communists to dance to their tunes, the 
right has used no strategy at all. 

The McCarthy issue offers a case study in 
the do’s and don’ts of successful strategy. 
At the outset, the Communists made the 
blunder of their lives in attacking McCarthy 
instead of ignoring him. They then found 
themselves making a hero out of him. There 
was no conservative leadership to take ad- 
vantage of the enemy’s error. But the enemy, 
recognizing the mistake immediately, went 
into a huddle to plan the destruction of 
McCarthy in the shortest time possible. 
When—this had been accomplished by the 
Senate’s passage of the condemnation reso- 
lution, orders went out that McCarthy was 
never to be mentioned in the press again. 
The now-deceased_Daily Worker, which car- 
ried an attack on the Senator on aimost every 
page daily for 5 years, suddenly omitted him 
entirely. Much of the Nation’s press mys- 
teriously followed the example. 

Meanwhile, the conservatives proceeded to 
let nature take its course, doing no more than 
venting their emotions. They were unable to 
halt the onslaught of the anti-McCarthy 
forces. . 

The first rule of successful political strat- 
egy is to know your facts. McCarthyites 
sometimes made the mistake of not knowing 
ehough about the Senator’s fight. At times 
they even believed the Communist slander 
themselves. I have often heard someone at- 
tempting to justify the naming of names 
by McCarthy. How many people remember 
that in his first speeches concerning Com- 
munists in the State Department. McCarthy 
pointedly gave only case histories, citing each 
by a number instead of by a name? 

Who remembers that the Democratic lead- 
er, Senator Scott Lucas, as well as a number 
of other Senators, demanded that the names 
be given to the Senate body then and there? 
Or that Senator McCarthy replied that each 
accused person should have the right to de- 
fend himself in a private hearing, where it 
would be possible to clear himself? 

After McCarthy’s initial charges the Com- 
munist Party line was to smear him for with- 
holding information from the Senate. Soon 
the public in general was parroting the slan- 
der. McCarthy’s demands for a closed hear- 
ing were seldom reported and soon forgotten. 
When a Senate committee was set up to in- 
vestigate McCarthy’s charges its chairman, 
Millard Tydings, astounded all concerned 
when he ruled that the hearings would be 
open, thus giving none of the suspected a 
chance to clear themselves privately. Mc- 
Carthy was obliged to name the cases in 
public. The Communist line immediately 
switched to accusing him of character assas- 
sination. The smear still sticks. To this 
day too few people—even among the Sena- 
tor’s supporters—know these early facts, 
which make a powerful and persuasive argu- 
ment. in the ears of the ill-informed non- 


“Communist. 


The second-important rule is to practice 
the gentle art of persuasion. In the event 
that a person happened to be well informed 


formation would do little good if he proceed- 
ed to ram it down the throat of his listener, 


granny used to say, and a simple, humble 
(the flank attack)—letting the 
listener realize that you did not know ail 
these facts by some God-given genius—can 
at once form @ sympathetic bond: I did not 
know this or that until I “just happened 
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across it,” or until I read it in such-and-such 
an authoritative book. To argue pleasantly 
and persuasively, to ask questions, to listen 
to the other side, is an art worth learning. 
Persuasive argument requires practice in 
expressing oneself clearly, and, if possible, 
strikingly. A look at the great religious 
leaders in world history discloses the means 
by which they were able to make millions of 
converts. Christ used parables to explain 
his meanings. We, too, can use parables 
and analogies to cut through the leftists’ 


= 


“ propaganda. 


What, for instance, would the American 
public have said in 1939, during the “cold 
war,” if our Government had signed ‘a “‘cul- 
tural exchange” agreement with Nazi Ger- 
many? What would they have said if the 
United States had been sending economic 
and military aid to Mussolini befcre his stab 
in the back against France?. What would 
their reaction have been if the German bal- 
let, or some similar group, had been invited 
to tour our Nation while Hitler was perse- 
cuting the Jews? 

A good example of the flank or parable 
approach was supplied by W. F. Peterson, a 
prominent businessman of Baltimore, when 
he wrote to a local paper concerning the re- 
cent controversial rulings of the Supreme 
Court. He drew the reader back to the early 
days of our history and asked: What would 
the Continental Congress have done if the 
Supreme Court had ruied that Tory teach- 
ers could not be fired by local school boards, 
or that the Government could not fire Tory 
employees unless they were in senitive posi- 
tions? 

While there are many businessmen like 


‘Peterson who see the danger and take steps 


to neutralize it, other businessmen have 
shown that political matters can be badly 
mishandled if sufficient know-how is lacking. 
There are many who see the danger but who 
do not know how to go about fighting it. 
Some have made a stab at it and badly 
burned their fingers by trusting the ability 
of the wrong people; or having gone at it 
lone-wolf fashion without sufficient knowl- 
edge of the fight or of the enemy. 

I recall one financier, for example, who 
decided that the best way to contribute to 
the cause was to buy an influential news- 
paper and to publish the unvarnished truth. 
His naivete in the publishing business was 
only surpassed by his ignorance of the con- 
spiracy.' In no time at all both the paper 
and he were bankrupt. 

Other offenders in conservatism’s history 
of bad strategy include some of the speak- 
ers appearing before politically mixed audi- 
ences. I have sat in an audience composed 
of conservatives as well as the politically 
confused and seen the latter politely re- 
pelled at what they heard. They were, for 
the most part, people who sensed that some- 
thing was radically wrong with our national 
affairs, but who were unable to bring them- 
selves to place the blame on those leaders 
in whom they had put their trust. The 
speaker took no consideration of this ele- 
ment and proceeded to blast our statesmen 
in a most insulting manner—leaving no 
doubt that he considered those who did not 
share his views as dolts and fools. The net 
result was that he antagonized what had 
been prospective converts. They left the 
hall angry. On this particular occasion I 
know that some resigned as members of the 
organization. 

But added to this bad mistake, the speaker 
made 1 or 2 statements which could easily be 
(and were) misinterpreted by a hostile press. 
The following day the newspapers carried 
stories which made both the organization 
and the speaker appear in a bad light. The 
recipients of the bad press were wailing about 
the unfair, biased, and slanted newspapers. 
But they had only themselves to blame. It 
is futile te denounce a match for burning 


your finger. © 
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Contrary to all this, let us see how the 
opposition proceeds with its rallies and meet- 
ings. Jesus Colon, writing in the Daily 
Worker last summer, recalled hearing Eugene 
Debs speak during the early days of the 
Communist Party in America. Debs, he said, 
made an “emotional impact” on the audi- 
ence—of mixed political sympathies—and 
caused “tremendous enthusiasm.” “* * * 
he entered into a political analysis of each 
issue simply and understandably so that his 
listeners could follow him.” 

Colon goes on to describe how Debs spoke 
of the Socialist dream of abundance, justice, 
and “the wiping out of hunger and wars.” 
“He confinued to talk of all these things in 
the affirmative,” Colon wrote. “There is 
nothing wrong in ‘dreaming’ provided that 
your ‘dreams’ have a basis in reality * * * 
providing that you are willing to back up 
your dreams with sweat and action and blood 
if necessary in order to make it real.” 

How many speakers do we have who have 
placed a dream before an audience and 
caused them to leave the hall consumed with 
the desire to “back up their dreams with 
sweat and action and blood if necessary”? 
How many of our speakers go out before an 
audience asking themselves: “What can I 
say to make converts?” Every speaker should 
bear in mind that he already has a “man on 
first base” because, politically confused or 
not, every person in the audience is a patri- 
otic American. Give them the facts, inspire 
them, and they will set out to defend their 
country. 

Two things a speaker must remember. He 
must first divest himself of the privilege of 
saying anything. I damn please. It is the 
audience that must be pleased. The speaker 
should talk calmly as well as forcefully, and 
not indulge in the pleasure ef showing out- 
rage at what he is saying. He must give the 
audience the facts tactfully, and permit them 
to feel the outrage—giving them the oppor- 
tunity to come to their own conclusions. 

Secondly, the speaker must know his sub- 
ject thoroughly. How often have I winced 
when I realized a speaker had been too care- 
less in his study of his subject, or too biased 
to give all the facts and sometimes made out- 
right errors. Not only should his audience 
not be misinformed, but such errors are liable 
to be picked up by a hostile press. 

Now let us talk of the activities of organi- 
gations and clubs. What action do they take 
and what strategy do they use? If they had 
to make monthly or even yearly reports, what 
could they say they had accomplished? How 
many organizations actually attempt to bring 
in new converts? How many have serious 
study groups where members take time from 
their bridge games and parties to learn? How 
many have letter-writing campaigns to local 
editors, Members of Congress, and radio and 
TV sponsors? 

If your organization has not made a report 
on its past activities, now is the time to make 
one. Looking backward, you can see what 


~ meeds to be done. And now is the time to 


start strategy meetings. 

In order to bring converts into your group, 
what do you have to offer them? The Com- 
munists try to give prospective members a 
good time as well as work. They seek out the 
lonely and give them a sense of belonging 
and give them a chance to make friends. 
They have dances and picnics, inspiring 
speakers, and work that brings satisfaction. 
The last-named attraction is an asset which 
will draw recruits from all directions. 

Strategy meetings should discuss the ways 
and means of letter writing—one of the 
most powerful weapons available to citizens’ 
groups. In writing letters, it is important 
to follow the correct appreach. If you 
should be disturbed at what you believe to 
be a false statement made by an official, do 
not write him an angry letter full of state- 
ments of fact. He will simply reply with a 
polite thank-you note. Instead, assume that 
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either he or you may be mistaken, and ask 
him questions. He will undoubtedly write 
you a full and informative letter. 

An error too often committed by some 
patriotic organizations is the practice of 
sending out bulletins for no other purpose 
than to get something off their chests. 
Mailing bulletins is a costly project and 
every mailing should have a specific goal: 
notice of meetings or important informa- 
tion on which letter writing is urged. 

An important function of patriotic groups 
is to see that their members also belong to 
other organizations. It is important be- 
cause conservatives should belong to PTA’s 
and be active in church groups, garden 
clubs, Leagues of Women Voters, YMCA’s, 
YWCA'’s, etc. They should not only be 
active in such groups but should be well 
enough informed so that when they hear 
speakers who may be giving out misinforma- 
tion, their carefully phrased questions dur- 
ing the question period can set the audience 
straight. Don’t join these groups in order 
to raise a rumpus, but for the purpose of 
winning friends and influencing people. 

Again, let us refer to the successful tac- 
tics of the enemy. In 1944, Earl Browder, 
then head of the Communist Party of the 
United States, wrote a book called Teheran, 
Our Path in War and Peace. His main 
theme was the Communists’ blueprint for 
foreign aid. Declaring that Americans must 
“expand their concept of the foreign mar- 
ket by a thousand percent,” he proceeded to 
sketch the outlines of a gigantic foreign aid 
project. He wrote: 

“The most serious obstacle to the real- 
ization of the need of a huge foreign mar- 
ket is the dogma that prohibits the Gov- 
ernment from exercising any major role in 
economic affairs. Once it is accepted that 
the United States Government should play 
as bold a role in securing foreign markets 
as it is playing in winning a foreign war, 
then the problem would look entirely dif- 
ferent.” 

This daring project had to be merchan- 
dised carefully if it was to be successful. 
Browder pointed the direction of the flank 
attack. 

‘{This economic program] must find a 
point of common interest of the different 
classes involved in national unity, and build 
from that point. This method will win a 
maximum of agreement, and rouse a mini- 
mum of opposition, from the various groups 
and classes, among which the chief role is 
played by the businessmen (industrial and 
financial capitalists and their managers), 
and the working classes (industrial labor 
and farmers) * * *. Once it is approached 
as a national task, in the national interest, 
the problem will yield to the. combined in- 
tellectual power of the country.” 

One can almost see the directive sent by 
the Politburo to guide Browder’s actions: 
1. Obstacle to be overcome—the dogma 
which prohibits Government from interfer- 
ing in free enterprise; 2. The approach—to 
be based on a national task in the national 
interest; look for a point of common interest 
in all classes. 

The first to be approached with the pa- 
triotic slogan of “national task, national in- 
terest,” were the very men the Communists 
aim ultimately to destroy, American busi- 
nessmen. Emphasizing the Communists’ 
ability to turn their coats inside-out when 
the occasion requires it, Browder stated: “We 
declare in advance our understanding that 
the democratic-progressive camp to which 
we adhere will adopt the defense of ‘free en- 
terprise,’ that we understand this term as a 
synonym for capitalism as it exists in our 
country, and that we will not oppose it or 
put forth any counterslogans.” 

Browder’s finally, was to “create 
a series of giant industrial development cor- 
porations, each in partnership with some 
other government or group of governments, 


, 


. the Communists are successfully using this 
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and set them to work upon large-scale 

of railroad and highway building, Plans 
tural and industrial development, and all. 
around modernization in all the 

tated and undeveloped areas of the 
world * * *.” (The domestic Policy to ae. 
company this program included “} 
government policies of educational, 

and general environmental improvement 
including the whole gamut of social ingyr. 
ance features.”) The book goes into 
detail concerning how and where our money 
was to be spent. 

The fantastic success of Browder’s f 
aid blueprint of 1944 goes without ga 
Even today we hear the approach of “na. 
tional task, national interest” used to 
propagandize the hesitant. Many Ameri. 
can businessmen fully believe that in back. 
ing indiscriminate foreign aid they are con. 
tributing to the Nation’s interest while at 
the same time holding on to free en 
The Communists have mastered the task of 
making friends and influencing big business 
people. 

Someone once asked me why “our. side” 
is never able to raise money for our cause, 
My reply was that intelligent planning be- 
gets money. Businessmen in this arena ap- 
proach the fight in a haphazard manner 
which they would never dream of using in 
business. On the other hand, I have lis- 
tened to a successful publisher discuss the 
best way to lure subscribers to his publica- 
tion. Do they like to read this? Or do they 
like to read that? What kind of people are 
we aiming at? I didn’t hear him say: “t 
want to publish such-and-such a story and 
if they don’t like it they can lump it.” 

I’ve heard businessmen sit down and plan 
a promotional campaign with infinite care. 
I've watched TV commercials and thought 
that if business firms can sell cigarettes to 
the American public, surely—if they put 
their minds, determination, and time to it— 
they could sell the public on the Nation's 
urgent need for vigorous anti-Communist 
action. 

It would pay America’s capitalists to hire 
experts to teach them how to fight carefully, 
intelligently, unobtrusively—to utilize the 
flank attack. There are many former Com- 
munists as well as students of the conspir- 
acy who are at present eking out a living as 
best they can and contributing to the fight 
in small ways. But, being experts in the 
conspiracy, they know the pitfalls by heart 
and take a long, hard look at any 
project which may ask their services. 

Another deterrent to effective conservative 
action is what Roosevelt used to call-the 
lunatic fringe—the crackpots. They consist 
mostly of people who so thoroughly enjoy 
their feelings of outrage that they resent any 
suggestion that they curb their activities 
or utilize their intelligence. They prefer to 
blame most, if not all, of their troubles on 
the Jews and Negroes. Communists and 
other leftists, holding up the crackpots 
exhibit A to the middle of the roaders, use 
them for the purpose of labeling all comservae 
tives as somehow unbalanced. : 

Nothing is quite so effective in canceling 
out constructive anti-Communist work #& 
the label of anti-Semitism or racism. And 


















































































weapon. One of their favorite tricks in tar- 
ring a patriotic organization is to obtain the 
unwitting services of an anti-Semite to pas 
out anti-Semitic literature during a meer 
ing. In one instance I am f with, 
the president of- the cone se to 
these tactics, ruled against tion 
of any literature she had not first read. 
Much to her consternation, she / 
the literature was handed out as the 
bers left, outside the meeting hall. — 
It is extremely important for b 
Communists to stay away from an 
and racial agitators and to know 
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are. The name of one anti-Semite on the 
letterhead and an organization is tarred. 

Another grave fault of the conservatives 
is that they always want the whole loaf or 
nothing. “No compromise” is their right- 
eous slogan. On the other hand, the Com- 
munists are’ grateful if they only gain a 
crumb. They know that one crumb added 
to another will eventually make a whole 
joaf. At election time, if conservatives have 
a choice of a middle-of-the-roader and a 
leftist, many of them stay away from the 
polis. But if a Communist has a choice 
between a middle-of-the-roader and a con- 
servative, he will vote for the former. On 
the other hand, if by chance the conserva- 
tive candidate should have been obliged to 
make a compromise vote in the House or 
Senate, he will lose many conservative votes. 
The result is that the United States Con- 

is filling up with leftists and confused 
middle-of-the-roaders—a slow but sure vic- 
tory for the Communists. 

Let every man and woman do some hard, 
candid thinking. We should ask ourselves 
these questions: 

1. Are we being ignored by the left? If 
so, we (Or our organization) are not ef- 
fective. 

2. Are we being made fun of by the left? 
If so, we are making some pretty stupid 
mistakes. 

3. Are we being attacked by the left? If 
80, we are doing effective work and begin- 
ning to draw blood. 

Perhaps if the answer to the last question 
is “Yes,” a fourth should follow: What can 
we do to go on to even more effective work? 

“Let every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak, and slow to wrath.” Thus wrote St. 
James. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it is my duty to the people of the Second 
District of Washington who elected me 
to represent them in Congress to com- 
pile and publish a record of my votes 
on important issues. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp a compilation of my 
votes on these issues. 

Since the House of Representatives 
had more than 13,500 bills introduced 
during the 2 years of the 85th Congress, 
it is apparent that only a small percent- 
age of them ever got to a vote. I have 
confined this record to those votes re- 
quiring a “yea” or “nay” answer. These, 
of course, include the topmost issues be- 
fore the Congress during the past 2 
years. 

To simplify my voting record, I hav 
Placed these measures into. categories 
according to the general fields they en. 
compass. Some are difficult to classify 
ar are —* ‘broad in scope, 

eques' er ; 
categories overiny. eader’s pardon if the 
BILLS AFFECTING GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Voted for H. R. 5836 to adjust postal 
rates to ; : 
ares fo post offices on a pay-as- 
Voted for H. R. 8002 to = 
Proved accounting wethadie Gites aaa 


a 
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‘ mated savings of billions as recommend- 


ed by the Hoover Commission. 

Voted for H. R. 12858 providing ap- 
propriations for public works. 

Voted ‘against H. R. 1937 authorizing 
construction of a stadium on Federal 
land in Washington, D. C. 

Voted against .H. R. 13343 to authorize 
an appropriation for Pan American 
games to be held in Chicago. 

Voted for S. 3335 providing for con- 
struction of a National Culture Center 
in Washington, D. C. 

Voted for S. 3910 providing authoriza- 
tion for rivers and harbors projects, in- 
cluding Sammamish River flood control, 
Whatcom Creek waterways, and Port 
Townsend small boat projects. 

Voted for S. 2130 extending the Mu- 
tual Security Act to protect the security 
of the United States. Voted for H. R. 
13192 providing appropriations for mu- 
tual security. 

Voted for H. R. 7999 providing for 
Alaskan statehood, including my amend- 
ment to protect fish and wildlife in best 
interests of the Nation. 

Voted for S. 1856 to assure safe, effi- 
cient navigation for civil-and military 
aircraft. 

Voted for H. R. 9821 authorizing $611 
million extra in Federal funds for high- 
ways in fiscal 1959 and permitting the 
Treasury to spend additional funds al- 
ready authorized during the year to help 
create new jobs. 

Voted for S. 497 authorizing rivers and 
harbors, flood control, and beach erosion 
control projects totaling $1.5 million. 

Voted for S. 846 to establish a Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation. Resources 
Review Commission. 

Voted for H. R. 3 reaffirming States’ 
rights to legislate in the fight against 
communism. 

Voted to cite Bernard Goldfine for 
contempt of Congress. 

BILLS AFFECTING LABOR 


Voted for H. R. 2427 to increase pay 
for postal workers. 

Voted for H. 8. 2462 granting Federal 
employees a pay increase. 

Voted for S. 72 to increase annuities 
payable to retired or disabled United 
States civil-service employees. 

BILLS AFFECTING DEFENSE AND THE ARMED FORCES 


Voted for House Joint Resolution 117 
authorizing the President to order our 
military forces to the Middle East if in- 
vited to do so to prevent Communist 
aggression. 

Voted for motion to restore $313 mil- 
lion to Defense Department appropria- 
tions, most of it for Air Force research. 

Voted for H. R. 9739 authorizing $549 
million for research and development of 
ballistic missiles, ballistic missiles detec- 
tion systems, and further dispersal of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Voted for H. R. 11470 providing in- 
creased pay on basis of skills to officers 
and enlisted men of the Armed Forces 
to assure adequate, trained personnel for 
our defenses. 

Voted for H. R. 12541 to promote the 
national defense through reorganization 
of the Defense Department as requested 
by the President. 
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Voted for H. R. 12738 appropriating $38 
billion for the Armed Forces and other 
defense activities, including increased 
funds for the Army in order to finance 
a 900,000-man organization. 

Voted for S. 3262 to promote foreign 
relations by authorizing the Armed 
Forces to participate in the eighth 
Olympic games. 

Voted for H. R.-13015 authorizing mili- 
tary construction, including Capehart 
housing at Whidbey Island Naval Air 
Station. 

Voted for H. R. 13489 appropriating 
funds for military construction, includ- 
ing $8.5 million for fiscal 1959 construc- 
tion of a 10,000-foot runway at Whidbey 
Island Naval Air Station. 

BILLS AFFECTING FARMERS AND AGRICULTURE 


Voted for amendment to H. R. 912 
which prohibits the Navy from serving 
oleomargarine as long as surplus butter 
is available. 

Voted for amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 162 to keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment from reducing price supports 
on dairy products. 

Voted for extension of the agricultural 
trade and development program to aid 
in disposal of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Voted for H. R. 5538 requiring con- 
gressional approval to effect withdrawals 
of more than 5,000 acres of public land. 

Voted for S. 3342 extending special 
milk program in schools, settlement 
houses, and summer camps. 

Voted for H. R. 12164 to permit dis- 
tribution of surplus foods in nonprofit 
children’s camps. . 

BILLS AFFECTING ECONOMY, BUSINESS, 
AND TRADE 

Voted for H. R. 7963 to establish the 
Small Business Administration, author- 
ized by Republican-controlled 83d Con- 
gress, aS a permanent agency. 

Voted for amendment to H. R. 8240 
to eliminate Defense Department com- 
petition with private businesses. 

Voted for Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tions 68 and 69 urging acceleration of 
Federal construction projects, both mili- 
tary and civil, for which funds have been 
appropriated, to stimulate the economy. 

Voted for H. R. 12695 repealing 3-per- 
cent Federal tax on freight transpor- 
tation. 

Voted for H. R. 12832 amending the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
strengthen and improve our national 
transportation system. 

Voted for H. R. 8996 authorizing co- 
operative program of atomic-power de- 
velopment between Federal Government, 
cooperatives, public utilities districts, and 
private power companies. 

Voted for H. R. 12591 extending the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Voted for H. R. 13382 to provied tax 
relief for small businesses. 

Voted for 8S. 3418, the emergency 
Housing Act, to stimulate home building, 
reducing downpayments on ~ FHA- 
financed housing, and extending the vet- 
erans’ housing program. 

Voted against S. 2229 providing Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans to air carriers 
and helicopter lines. 

Voted for S. 2719 providing for pay- 
ments of bounties for control of predators 
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on salmon and halibut of Pacific coast 
and Alaska. A 

Voted for H. R. 9821 authorizing and 
appropriating funds for highway con- 
struction to create jobs and expedite 
work. ‘ 
BILLS AFFECTING VETERANS, SOCIAL SECURITY, 

EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Voted for H. R. 1 to provide $1.5 bil- 
lion in Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. 

Voted for civil-rights bill on final 
passage. , 

Voted for amendments in appropria- 
tions bill for Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Department 
of Labor to keep expenditures in line. 

Voted for H. R. 12065 to provide up to 
15 additional weeks of unemployment 
compensation for jobless whose State 
payments have expired. 

Voted against bill to provide $14 mil- 
lion in initiation of unworkable Federal 
flood-insurance program. 

Voted for H. R. 358 to increase monthly 
rates of pensions to widows of Spanish- 
American, Indian, Mexican, and Civil 
War veterans. 

Voted for H. R. 1264 to provide dis- 
ability pensions for veterans hospitalized 
by pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Voted for H. R. 11630 to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to extend benefits of un- 
employment compensation, formerly 
available only to Korean veterans, to all 
ex-servicemen. 

Voted for H. R. 11801 to increase vet- 
erans’ burial allowance. 

Voted for H. R. 13549 to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system. 

Voted for-H. R. 12457 to prohibit the 
interstate sale of switchblade knives. 

Voted for H. R. 12628, extending the 
Hill-Burton Act. 

Voted for H. R. 11378 authorizing per- 
manent program of assistance for con- 
struction and operation of schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities. 

Voted against H. R. 72 which would 
have limited the number of relatives who 
could claim benefits of a legally incom- 
petent veteran. 

Voted against H. R. 6287, an amend- 
ment to cut funds for the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is about as 
complete a voting record that is possible 
to compile. I have always voted for the 
things that I believe are right and for 
what is in the best interest of the peo- 
ple whom I represent. Not all of them 
will agree with each and every vote, but 
I hope all will approve of my voting rec- 
ordasawhole. ~ 

































The Honorable Edward Martin of 


Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT | 


OF WYOMENG 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
about a dedicated servant of our coun- 
try, the Honorable Epwarp Martin of 
Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BARRETT 


Mr. President, I have had the pleasure of 
serving with many fine men in the Congress 
since I was first sworn in as a Member of 
the House of Representatives 16 years ago 
come next January. None were more de- 
voted to their State or dedicated servants of 
our country than our lovable friend and 
colleague, the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. MartIn. He will be sadly missed 
in these historic Chambers. He has had a 
long and distinguished record in the service 
of his country. A volunteer in the Spanish- 
American War with service in Manila Bay; a 
great record as an officer in the American 
Expeditionary Forces in World War I, and a 
general officer in World War II. Any man 
could. well be proud of that record but, in 
addition, Ep MARTIN has an equally great 
record as Governor of Pennsylvania and as 
a United’ States Senator. Judged by any 
standard he is a great American and it is a 
great privilege to be counted among his 
friends. I wish for him and his gracious 
wife many happy days in the years that lie 
ahead. 





People of Middle East Didn’t Ask for 
Armed Stabilization—Says President’s 
U. N. Protection Plan Not Answer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Davis Merwin, a former newspaper editor 
and publisher, which appeared in the 
Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, Tl. Mr. 
Merwin’s assignments have included 
Europe, Asia, Antarctica, and North 
Africa, plus two Korean war tours. He 
recently completed his fifth trip through 
the Mediterranean area. 

The article entitled “People of Middle 
East Didn’t Ask for Armed Stabilization,” 
follows: 

PEOPLE OF MrippLE East Dipn’t ASK ror ARMED 

STABILIZATION—SAYS PRESIDENT’S U: N. Pro- 

TECTION PLAN Not ANSWER 


(By Davis Merwin) 


(One comment and one forecast seem espe- 
cially appropriate to the deliberations of the 
current United Nations Mideast hoedown.) 

Comment: Despite the much advertised 
invitations to ship in American and British 
troops, it might seem strange to some that 
we outsiders—from the West and elsewhere— 
take it upon ourselves to stabilize a number 
of States whose people neither have invited 
us in nor welcome our predigested. formulas 
for their alleged improvement. 

Porecast: The big debate will end with an 
abundance of vaporing and little or nothing 
more concrete than a further loss of face by 
the Western Powers, particularly the United 
States. 

Postscript: Israel, whose name has’ hardly 
appeared in the millions of words recently 
spread across the public print, will come in 
for some clear-cut mention when the repre- 
sentatives of the Arab nations commence 


swinging the rhetorical axe. This will be al} 
to the good, for the unwillingness of the do- 
gooders and politicos to face up to the Middle 
East's No. 1 problem—unfinished bysj. 
ness between the Arab States and Israel—hag 
only served to aggravate bitterness to a de. 
gree almost beyond measure. This third ob. 
servation touches on a point made by Mr. 
Eisenhower in his U. N. speech keyn 
the American position. It might be well to 
advance some brief observations on the Presi. 
dent’s six-point program: 

1. United Nation’s concern for Lebanon: 
Even though the Lebanon by way of its 
capital, Beirut, has long led the Mideast tn 
westernization, its inhabitants class them- 
selves as Arabs. A dozen years out of bond- 
age they are, like the rest, supersensitive, 
They share with all other social groups that 
have long suffered occupation by foreign 
forces an indescribable fear of the return of 
the oppressor. 

Our troops were invited in by Lebanon's 
President Chamoun, not by the populace, the 
cabinet, or the Parliament. Not even by the 
Prime Minister or the president-elect. Mr. 
Chamoun was in hot water on account of his 
ambition to be head man a second term in 
violation of the Labanese constitution. He 
called personally for troops to save his own 
skin. 

The United Nations border observation 
teams reported through Secretary Hammar- 
skjold that there was no infiltration to add 
up to the U. N. Charter’s description of armed 
attack from outside or meet the Eisenhower 
doctrine conditions. As long since predicted 
in this column, it has become increasingly 
clear that the people of the Lebanon want 
no part of the United States marines, our 
Army paratroopers, or any other “invaders.” 
The same goes for other Arabs. 

Mr. Hammarskjold has insisted that his 
unarmed observers can handle the situation. 
We are still asking for forces serving under 
arms. Therein lies the difference between 
solution of the Lebanon problem and the 
contrary. The people of not one of these 
states want armed foreigners “violating” 
their territorial integrity. 

2. U. N. “preserve peace” in Jordan: Here 
we have the same situation, only worse. 
King Hussein was desperate enough to call 
back the British, barely: after having fired 
the British head of his armed forces. That 
was Sir John Glubb, better known as Glubb 
Pasha. In this space it was predicted over a 
year ago that Hussein’s emergency measures 
would not terminate in a matter of days, as 
promised. It was also pointed out tht the 
young King had disposed of his entire Cabi- 
net of Ministers representing the people. He 
substituted in general a set of ’figureheads. 
He then caused martial law to be imposed. 
I was there at the time and predicted that 
the Government would fall. It will when the 
British depart. : 

Now Hussein has on his hands not just one 
armed Britisher but a couple of thousand. 
It might be recalled that these Arabs have 
long since had their fill of British domina- 
tion, as have even more so the Egyptians. 

It-is no surprise, therefore, to note the 
announcement in New York of Jordan's U. N. 


delegate, Mr.. Rifai, that his country wants . 


no part of President Eisenhower's proposed 
U. N. protection. A fair guess is that the 
Jordanians suspect that the British might be 
left there, with the occupation dating over @ 
quarter of a century simply resumed. 
Pending resolution of this point, it appears 
that the King is constantly increasing his 


bodyguard, composed not of the British to - 


whom he issued his recent call for help, but 
of his own Jordanian troops, largely Bed- 
ouins, and thus blood brothers. 

_8. No more fomenting of civil strife: The 
reference here is clearly to Radio Cairo, and 


thus to Nasser. Apparently the West is to. 
speech—for 


ha corner on freedom of 
amanesens . , and Germans 
hold this to be their most cherished right 
Quite properly, we beam great quantities 
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ble broadcasts behind the Iron Cur- 
eT Russians jam it to the best of 


. The 
el ability. They fire it back at us. Ap- 


ntly those tactics are quite in re. 
Lon 4 come to deal with the Middle East: 
Thereupon we assume the right to call the 


Ww nasser’s radio may be inflammatory, but 
two points stand out: First, that in tracing 
the Arab countries from Morroco, on the At- 
Jantic, to Saudi Arabia, on the Persian Gulf, 
I have found evidence of but a trifling num- 
per of radio outlets; and, second, after talk- 
ing with hundreds upon hundreds of these 
ple in a number of countries, I am con- 
yinced that it took more than Nasser’s hot 
and bothered aerial fomentation to stir feel- 
ings of the natives to the peak long since 
reached under generations and centuries of : 


colonial abuses. 





Mutual Security Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
strongly urge that the amendments of 
the Appropriations Committee to H. R. 
13192 be adopted. 

I have prepared a short statement 
with respect to the mutual security pro- 
gram. However, because of the great 
amount of work yet to be done by the 
Senate today, I request unanimous con- 
sent that my statement be placed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: " 


I would like to make a short statement 
in support of the mutual security program, 
so that my reasons for urging acceptance of 
the recommendations of the full committee 
will be perfectly clear. 

The nations of the world that are not 
under Communist domination exist under 
& constant threat—directly or indirectly— 
from those nations which are already in 
Communist hands. We have long known 
that this international predatory movement, 
carefully directed from Moscow, is designed 
to deprive free nations of -the ability to 
choose their own way of life. But, how- 
ever constant that threat may be, its form 
and direction has varied as often as we of 
the free world have devised a method of 
counterattack. 

Where the free nations have strengthened 
their military defenses to meet this threat 
and thereby made armed attack both risky 
and expensive, the Communists have chosen 
other weapons, Therefore, in the last few 
years we have been participating, not just 
pod up between 2 military systems, 

& Competition = 
nomic eae between 2 foreign eco 

e stakes in this deadl 

or ee for our way of lite. ee a 

hot emphasize too-strongly the - 

gg of the outcome of this giobal strug- 

a I fear, from letters which I have re- 
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» that somehow the importance of our 
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have been considered by some to be proof 
positive of the futility of a foreign-aid pro- 
gram. The prevalence of this feeling is re- 
flected in the fact that-the President’s origi- 
nal budget estimates for the 1958 mutual- 
security program have been cut twice in suc- 
cession—one irrevocably by the Authoriza- 
tion Act. And again by the recent action of 
the other body, which reduced the total to 
$872 million under the estimates. 

These reductions do not square up with the 
enormity of the challenge facing us, nor with 
the traditional American courage and in- 
genuity in facing a task. Those who advo- 
cate our withdrawal behind the walls of our 
fortress are pessimists. Who unwittingly are 
lending credence to the Communist boast of 
invincibility. I often feel that we are in 
danger of losing our perspective concerning 
the relative importance of the various parts 
of our task. I take it for granted that we 
need to man our defenses—but beyond that, 
we must fight hard to wage peace around the 
world—and this job is infinitely cheaper and 
more constructive than short-sighted con- 
centration solely on developing the weapons 
of destruction to fortify our own shores. 

The appropriations we are considering to- 
day are a major part of our effort in this 
worldwide struggle—this war to keep the 
peace and to preserve the institutions of 
free democratic societies, by adding to their 
stability and well-being. 

I have had the privilege of attending, 
during the past few years, numerous White 
House meetings at which the congressional 
leadership was briefed on the international 
position of the United States. We have 
been advised time and time again of the 
dangerous progress being made by the Com- 
munists. I havé visited the nations of 
Southeast Asia, where the situation is 
especially critical, and I have talked with 
their leaders. I have heard enough, and 
seen enough, to convince me beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the appropriations 
we are considering are a wise and, compara- 
tively speaking, an inexpensive investment 
in our own security. These appropriations 
provide the peacetime weapons we need to 
meet the economic challenge we face. I 
would like to dwell on this problem for a 
few moments. 

The United States has a foreign”economic 
program with good reason. There is an 
astonishing disparity between the plane of 
living in the poorly developed nations of the 
world and in our own. In the past our peo- 
ple have been largely unaware of the dis- 
parity; but if it is true that we are un- 
aware of their lagging economies and starva- 
tion existence, the Communists are not. The 
Soviet leaders are utilizing, and subsidizing 
the cost of, every,conceivable device to bring 
word to. isolated villagers that a better life 
is within their reach if they will bestir them- 
selves to revolution and join in the predatory 
scheme of worldwide communism—a scheme 
which, if successful, would lay waste the 
world and subject us all to the whims of a 
tiny handful of ruthless and Godless men. 

Mr. President, the great question before 
us seems to be the degree of our own respon- 
sibility. The experts. with whom I have 
talked and every serious study which I have 
read confirms my belief of the need for much 
greater emphasis on effective United States 
financing of economic growth in the less- 
developed countries. This is not a spend- 
thrift program. In the absence of greater 
progress, it seems unlikely that freely chosen 
governments which now exist in many coun- 
tries can retain the support of their increas- 
ingly restive peoples. Our own security is 
directly involved in the fate of such coun- 
tries, and this is what determines our degree 
of responsibility. 

Accordingly, I am urging, as strongly as it 
is possible for me to do so, that the Senate 
agree to the increases which have been made 
by its Committee on Appropriations so that 
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our Government will not be hamstrung in 
its operations abroad and will not be de- 
prived of weapons absolutely essential in a 
fight which is going to continue for many 
years to come, 





The Federal Trade Commission’s Adver- 
tising Guides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a statement 
about the Federal Trade Commission’s 
advertising guides to curb fictitious 
pricing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S ADVERTISING 
GUIDES 


Last Friday the Federal Trade Commission 
announced it will adopt advertising guides to 
curb the vicious practice of fictitious pricing. 
This is a problem in which Senator MANs- 
FIELD and I are keenly interested and which 
we have in the past explored for possible 
solution. We are gratified that the Commis- 
sion is taking positive action to eliminate 
this burden to honest advertisers and the 
ultimate purchasers of consumer goods. 

The Trade Commission is one of our regu- 
latory agencies, established by Congress as 
an independent office, and charged with the 
duty of policing trade practices and protect- 
ing the ultimate consumer. It is unfortunate 
that west of the Mississippi the consuming 
public has only a vague acquaintance with 
the agency’s mission and believes that some- 
how it is connected with administration of 
price-fixing fair trade laws passed by local 
authorities. Since fictitious pricing is a 
nationwide problem affecting all business 
and consumers adversely, the present action 
of the Commission will call attention to the 
fact that Congress does not intend the wage- 
earner, the small-income family, and persons 
on fixed low incomes, shall be at the mercy 
of unscrupulous advertisers taking unfair 
advantage of the consumer. 

The-deception of fictitious pricing is ob- 
vious in the statement of its most prevalent 
claim: “$50 regular price, now only $25,” al- 
thgqygh the article offered for sale at the 
reduced price may never have been sold for 
more than the $25 quoted and, in many 
cases, has not sold for that price. The claim 
is an invitation to a spurious bargain. After 
23 months of rising costs of living indexes, 
and 21 new record highs in that time, the 
fixed-income citizen cannot afford such bar- 
gains. 

Senator MANSFIELD and I, pursuing our 
interest in the matter, inquired into the 
extent of fictitious pricing and its effects on 
business and the consumer in March of this 


“year. We found the practice to be the out- 


standing curse of both buyer and seller, and 
we called it to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, then considering 
appropriation of funds to the Federal Trade 
Commission. We pointed out that the Bu- 
reau of Consultation, within the Commis- 
sion, has developed the legal weapons for 
fighting deceptive pricing, and by means of 
its advertising guides can protect consumers 
on a nationwide, industrywide basis. Other 
matters concerning the Trade Commission 
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were under consideration then and a suffi- 
cient approximation of need could not be 
made by the committee. However, the Trade 
Commission is proceeding despite its present 
limitations of budget, and may be expected 
to return a creditable report of accomplish- 
ment in this field. 

There is considerable danger in the an- 
nounced intention of the Commission to pro- 
ceed that the public may be thereby assured 
prices are being policed, when in fact the 
means of policing them are absent. Unless 
an allocation of funds is made to the Bu- 
reau of Copsultation to administer its ad- 
vertising guides program in a proper man- 
ner, supported, of course, by individual prose- 
cution of violators, one more deception will 
have been added to an already vicious prac- 
tice. It is expected that the Commission 
will make a sufficient presentation of this 
problem to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
Congress in order to increase funds avail- 
able to the Commission and its Bureau of 
Consultation for the fight against deceptive 
pricing. 





Little Chance Eisenhower’s Doctrine Will 
Be Accepted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled 
“Little Chance Eisenhower’s Doctrine 
Will Be Accepted,” written by Davis Mer- 
win, which appeared in the Daily 
Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ill. 

Mr. Merwin is a former newspaper 
editor and publisher. His assignments 
have included Europe, Asia, Antarctica, 
and north Africa, plus two Korean war 
tours. He recently completed his fifth 
trip through the Mediterranean area. 
LITTLE CHANCE EISENHOWER’S DOCTRINE WILL 

Be AcCcEPTED—POINTS TO FAILURE OF 6- 

PoInt PLAN To DIGNIFY ARAB 

(By Davis Merwin) 

We may hope that Mr. Eisenhower: in his 
U. N. Keynote speech made a clear forecast 
when he suggested that this is the beginning 
of a new era of glory for the Arab peoples 
who once set the pace in arts and crafts 
throughout Spain and Western Europe, as 
well as North Africa and the Near East. But 
there is much to suggest that the Presi@ént 
or some other American should drive home 
exactly what he says when he voices the 
view that governments of the new small na- 
tions should reflect the will of the people. 

The President added that any changes in 
government should “be broughf about in 
peaceful ways.” But, with all due respect 
to the President, it should be observed that 
after one has interminably lived in rags and 
filth and on semistarvation rations, des- 
peration will sooner or later prompt violence. 
In my intermittent sojournms among the 
Arabs dating back to 1912, I have often 
wondered how long their patience would last. 

Now to continue with Mr. Eisenhower’s 
six-point program: 

4. A United Nations peace force: This 
means an armed force like the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force (UNEF) installed to 
observe and control the boundaries of the 
Gaza strip. _The experience was extraor- 
dinarily satisfactory under the guidance of 
Canadian Major General Burns. 

Nationalism has been on the upsurge, pride 
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of self-determination whether well or poorly 
developed at the outset as law-abiding gov- 
efnment, much more rapidly than is com- 
monly grasped. 

It would seem that if these people would 
prefer to risk their skins and suffer the’ grow- 
ing pains of a number of similar small coun- 
tries that have come into existence since the 
last decade or so, that is their right. Cer- 
tainly that is what happened to those who 
left England to develop under great hardship 
what is now the United States of America. 
History seems to indicate that these hardy 
souls got fed up to the breaking point with 
troops from overseas. 

This does not mean that there should not 
be created in the framework of the U.N., a 
peace force ready for instant action on the 
invitation of all nations whose sovereignty 
might be threatened. 

5. Regional economic development among 
the Arabs: It may be of interest to note that 
the Philippines and Japan are the only two 
Far Eastern nations to have commented on 
this and the peace force—and that Japan 
favored the economic union while the Fili- 
pinos supported armed force. Altogether, at 
this writing, none of the smaller members of 
the United Nations has fully endorsed the 
United States six-point program. 

Generally there seems to be an inclination 
in favor of the group plan for economic 
development and improvement of living 
standards, 


President Eisenhower promised United 
States aid and expressed the hope that other 
nations would join the Arabs in this “do it 
yourself” program, to be administered by the 
Arab States themselves. For once, Washing- 
ton was relatively silent about both Israel 
and Russia. So much to the good, but for 
point No. 6. 

6. Steps to avoid a new arms race: The 
gimmick here is that it is proposed that 
Arabs and Israelis face each other across the 
table for peaceable discussion. Two or three 
causes of disaffection will prevent. First and 
foremost, no Arab State recognizes the ex- 
istence of israel, let alone its Government, 
on a diplomatic basis. 


Obviously this attitude arises from the 
arbitrary partition of Palestine in 1947 by 
the big nations, and the expropriation there- 
upon of Arab property for transfer to Zionist- 
minded immigrants from here and there, 
chiefly northern Europe. And then there 
has been Israeli armed expansion beyond the 
boundaries laid down by the United Nations. 
Finally it was Israel first, that received arms 
both from the United States and behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


To those who have visited and talked with 
members of Israel's kibutzim or communal 
villages, there is barely a doubt that there 
is more real-communism here than in the 
Soviet. Mothers, for example,’ see their in- 
fants for only a brief period each day. There 
is no wage or salary. Pocket money is dis- 
pensed by the council that decides the fate 
of all. Tobacco, to such extent as it is dis- 
tributed is given out purely on the judgment 
of the communal committee. And finally, 
the dough comes almost wholly from the 
United States, officially and otherwise. 

In any event, arms to Arabs have come 
primatily from Iron Curtain sources to Egyp- 
tians and Syrians, in both of whose cases 
the governments requested defensive help 
first from the United States. Such arms as 
have been granted Jordan and Iraq came, 
chiefly, from the British because of the 
United Kingdom's support and direction of 
Jordan’s Arab Legion, and Iraq’s forces 
which were maintained through personal 
relationship of Iraq’s three top men, the late 
Prince Abdul Illah, King Faisal and Prime 
Minister Nuri es-Said, who succumbed to 
the mid-July rebellion. © 

Jordan’s arms came from Britain until the 
ejection of British General Sir John Glubb, 
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who was supported by Britain 
to about $35 million a. 
By the time this column is in print the 
views of the Arabs will undoubtedly be 
“known. Meanwhile there is no gainsaying 
the acceptance by all, of President Eisen. 
hower’s words when he said: “This world og 
individual nations is not going to be con. 
trolled by any one power or group of powers,” 
But those who accept this pledge in fayor 
of the original Wilsonian self-datermination 
will read twice or three times before 
mistake an individual ruler for a “nation” 

These Arabs are+tired of being kicked 
around. Unfortunately or otherwise, the 
Eisenhower six-point program stands small 
chance of acceptance—at least in its original 
form. 

Why? It fails to dignify the Arab, And, 
above all, it makes no gesture toward heal- 
ing the wound caused by teaming up with 
Britain, and moreover, directly supporting 
the illegally constituted State of Israel, 
























































































. Hon. Hamer Budge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
request unanimous consent to have 
placed in the Appendix of the Recorp ex- 
cerpts from editorials from Idaho news- 
papers lauding the outstanding work of 
Idaho’s Second District Congressman 
HaMER BUDGE. 

These editorials, which represent a 
cross section-of southern Idaho's daily 
and weekly .press, are uniformly com- 
mendatory in their recognition of Mr. 
Bupce’s untiring efforts to protect the 
American taxpayer from a ruthless, 
headlong rush to spend excessively on 
various programs. As these editorials 
point out, Hamer Bunce is possessed of @ 
zeal to ferret out the core of appropria- 
tions, to separate the needed from the 
unnecessary, and to fight equally hard 
for desirable programs and to e 
wasteful expenditures. \ 

There being no objection, the editor- 
jals were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

{From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times News 
of August 17, 1958] 
BupGe DESERVES PRAISE 

Representative Hamer Bunce, of Idaho, de- 
serves no end of praise for the determined 
fight he has made as a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee to pro- 
mote greater economy and efficiency in gov- 
ernment. 

He has been outspoken all along im con- 
demning the present session of Congress for. 
its apparent determination to throw money 
to the four winds. " 1 

Not only has he described the present 
Democratic-controlled Congress as : 
ly irresponsible, but he is now urging that it 
quit and go home before it pours any more — 


Idaho should be proud of Representative 
Buper because there are few in W: . 
ton nowadays who have any regard 
soever for the tremendous burden they ame 
placing on the Nation’s taxpayers. nas Cae 


the President's budget 
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“and,” he emphasizes, “the President asked 
for t.o much in the first place.” 

Idaho should be proud that Representa- 
tive Bupce is among those who still have 
the courage and determination to fight all 


‘this wanton waste of money by the Fed- 


eral Government. 

It’s not surprising that he polled the high- 
est vote in the Republican primary elec- 
tion. Idaho should keep him in Wash- 


ington as long as possible. 


[From the Idaho State Journal, Pocatello, 
Idaho, of June 1, 1958] 
UsEFUL PuBLic SERVANT 

We are pleased that Representative HaMER 
Bupcr has made his decision to stand for re- 
election. 

Representative Bupcz has proved himself 
to be a useful public servant of the people 
of Idaho and he has won the respect and 
admiration of his associates in the Halls of 
Congress. 

He has been responsive at all times to the 
constituents he represents so ably and his 
seniority, which will be enhanced by his re- 
election, has brought him to a position of 
great importance in Congress where senior- 
ity counts for so much, Bunce has ability 
to match his seniority and that counts for 
more. 

[From the Idaho Daily Statesman, Boise, 
Idaho, of August 22, 1958] 


THEY Won’t BupcE BUDGE 


One potent development of the Idaho pri- 
mary election, which may possibly have been 
overlooked, is the whopping vote of confi- 
dence given Congressman HAMER* Bunce in 
Idaho's Second District. Mr. Bunce was run- 
ning unopposed for the nomination, of 
course. His high vote was evidence of en- 
thusiastic support. 

In the forthcoming Idaho election, despite 
all the conversation about national trends 
to the Democratic Party, or in the face of 
all the contention that may be generated in 
behalf of Idaho’s Democratic candidate’s 
gambling reform, Mr. Bunce is as sure of re- 
election as the coming of election day. His 
long record deeply roots his support into 
the minds of the overwhelming majority of 
the voters of the Second District. That 
recognition always has drawn heavy ballot 
support. The reasons for its continuation 
are.greater in this year of 1958 than at any 
previous time. 

Not often is it possible to predict so early 
and so definitely the reelection of a Member 
of Congress. Hamer Bunce is one exception. 
He will represent Idaho’s Second District as 
many years as he chooses to serve. Few 
men in public office attain that status. Mr. 
Bunce arrived long ago. 


[From the Idaho Falls Post-Register of 
May 25, 1958] 
A Rock In CoNGREss 


We hope the week will find Congressman 
BR Bunce deciding to seek reelection as 
Congressman from the Second District. 

He has been a durable warrior for Idaho and 
& relentless foe of the creeping socialism 
Which, Congressman Bunce admits, has been 
at full gallop this past session. 

Wrote the Congressman some months, ago: 
se year has been the most frustrating 

» overall, the most discouraging one I 
ve ever spent. I simply cannot get in 
— with this freewheeling march to social- 
oe wae aoe as that has been 
e - 

vened th dusvansy, nee this Gongress con 
wet week when the House defeated the 
“dollar dole bill which was brought up 


the guise of extended employment 


compensation was the first time year 
this 
that any of the leftwing legislation has been 
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defeated. On the other hand, by placing 
the blame on the sputniks and the so-called 
recession, the Congress has just pulled one 
scheme after another out of their pigeonholes 
and rushed them through with no real 
analysis as to the end result.” 

Those fearful that our country is plum- 
meting into an era of slavery to the Govern- 
ment purse, should consider the importance 
of addressing ourselves to the end result. 
A bulwark against this tide has been Con- 
gressman Buper, who, we hope, will see fit 
to take another try at manning the lonely 
rock. , 

[From the Power County Press, American 
Falls, Idaho, of May 29, 1958] 


Bupce Is a CANDIDATE - 


Many southern Idahoans will welcome this 
week’s announcement of United States Rep- 
resentative Hamer Bunce that he fully in- 
tends to be a candidate for the House this 

ear. 

. Representative Bupce’s record is an excel- 
lent one and he has gained the reputation 
of being one of the hardest working poli- 
ticians in Washington. He is a great asset 
to the State of Idaho and the Press fully 
welcomed his official announcement. 

He has done a great deal for Idaho during 
his terms in the House and we will go out 
on a limb to predict his victory in November, 





[From the Preston (Idaho) Citizen of July 3, 
1958 


You TEL. "Em, HaMER 


After the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee reported the foreign bill Friday, Con- 
gressman Hamer H. Bunce announced that 
he would vote against the bill, as he has 
done in the:past. The Congressman, quoting 
from the committee report, said that the 
foreign-aid programs as of June 30, 1958, will 
have an umexpended balance of $5,194,- 
992,000. The new appropriation in the bill 
is in excess of $3 billion, which would make 
a total of $8,300,000,000 available for ex- 
penditure in the coming fiscal year ending 
July 1. 

According to Bunpcs, again quoting from 
the committee report, the various programs 
which are to be carried on during the next 
12 months are estimated to cost $3,875,- 
000,000. In other words, Congress will be 
providing almost $8% billion, or substanti- 
ally more than double the amount which 
it is estimated will be spent. 





[From the Gooding (Idaho) Leader of March 
13, 1958] 


REPRESENTATIVE HAMER BUDGE REPRESENTS 
HarD-WoORKING ECONOMY BLOC IN CONGRESS 


Representative Hamer Bunce, of Idaho’s 
Second District, is without any question one 
of the hardest working men in Congress, 
and he is also one of the least publicized. 
He is recognized in Washington as among 
the most conscientious—and now very in- 
fluential—workers for economy in the Fed- 
eral Government, His ideas on economy are 
sound, and are admitted to be so even by 
those who vote the other way. Bunce in- 
sists that huge savings can be made at no 

~eost whatsoever in the quality or quantity 
of service rendered by the Government. 

Along with fellow Members of the House 
RatpH W. Gwinn, of New York, Ben F. 
JENSEN, Of Iowa, and JOHN TaBeEr, of New 
York, Hamer Bunce is considered a leader in 
the strongest economy bloc in either House 
of the Congress. Unfortunately, the group 
that follows this leadership has been be- 
coming smaller as the one-worlders, liberal 
Democrats, and modern Republicans gained 
in strength. However, there are distinct 
signs that this trend is being reversed and, 
as a result, Representative Bunce is growing 
in influence daily, 
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Maintenance of Sea-Ice Runways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the interest of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in op- 
erations in the Antarctic in connection 
with the International Geophysical Year, 
I want to call attention to a very in- 
teresting article by Lt. Richard E. Ander- 
son, Civil Engineer Corps, United States 
Navy, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Civil Engineer Corps Bulletin. 

The author of this article, a native of 
Arkansas, served in the Antarctic as ex- 
ecutive officer of Det Bravo, which be- 
came MCB-Special during Deep Freeze 
It. On July 12; 1957, which was in the 
period of continual darkness, he was 
making a helicopter reconnaissance of 
the ice in McMurdo Sound with five other 
persons. Because of a freezing altimeter 
and extremely limited visibility, the pilot 
literally flew the helicopter into the ice. 
It bounced about 200 feet into the air 
and when it came down out of control 
and hit the ice the second time it ex- 
ploded. One Navy man was killed. Lieu- 
tenant Anderson and Lieutenant Frido- 
vich, a line officer with MCB-Special, who 
were sitting on the gas tank, were criti- 
cally injured, and the others less seriously 
injured. Suffering from broken bones 
and serious burns, Lieutenant Anderson 
was treated at the McMurdo Sound sick 
bay with its limited facilities. However, 
he could not be airlifted out until early 
October when the first resupply planes 
landed. He and Lieutenant Fridovich 
were then flown to New Zealand for 
treatment and later on to the United 
States, being hospitalized at various stops 
along the way. Lieutenant Anderson en- 
tered Bethesda Naval Medical Center on 
October 14, for lengthy treatment and 
convalescence. He had a series of opera- 
tions on his injured leg in April, and on 
May 6 was well enough to report to 
BuDocks for duty. In August 1958 he was 
released finally from Bethesda Hospital, 
and he is now a member of the NROTC 
unit at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

The article follows: 

Probably one of the most interesting en- 
gineering problems encountered during Op- 
eration Deep Freeze II in the Antarctic was 
the reconstruction and maintenance of the 
sea-ice runway at the Naval Air Facility, 
McMurdo Sound. 

This runway was constructed by Seabee 
personnel of the Deep Freeze I winter-over 
group and was opened for traffic in October 
of 1956. It was located on sea ice several 
years old, 15 feet thick, with a negligible 
salt content. It was developed by clearing 
approximately 8 feet of snow from ‘the ice 
and pushing this overburden into sloping 
windrows along the sides. The dimensions 
were 200 feet by 6,000 feet. 

The runway was to be the vital link in 
establishing the United States scientific sta- 
tion at the South Pole. Plans called for 
landing a small construction group by ski- 
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equipped aircraft at the South Pole under 
the leadership of Lt. Richard A. Bowers. 
All construction matérials, supplies and 
equipment were then to be airdropped to 
this group, using Air Force C-124 wheeled 
aircraft. These Air Force planes were to 
operate from the sea-ice runway at McMurdo 
Sound. 

The runway held up very well under usage 
by these heavy aircraft for a period of ap- 
proximately 2 months, at which time a sig- 
nificant rise in temperature was experienced. 
Melt water started to form in pools on the 
surface and large melt holes started to form 
at areas whére the ice had been discolored. 
The first signs of deterioration. occurred at 
oil droppings. Surface roughness developed 
in early December at a point where traffic 
had been crossing at the center of the run- 
way. 

On November 29 a C-124 landed short, 
causing landing gear failyre and a fire in 
the starboard engine. This resulted in large 
splashes of hydraulic fluid and dark streaks 
of ash deposited on the surface of the ice 
runway. This material was impossible to 
remove as it quickly melted into the sur- 
face. The first melt water spots developed 
at these areas, and shortly spread to the 
roughened center portion of the strip. These 
spots were successfully repaired by filling 
with snow from the side windrows and com- 
pacting tightly with snow rollers. However, 
with increasing warm weather these spots 
again turned to water and quickly spread 
to previously unaffected areas. By Decem- 
ber 19, 1956, several pools near the center of 
the strip had grown to more than a foot in 
depth and air operations were suspended 
when the last C-124 left for New Zealand. 

This posed a serious problem for the suc- 
cessful establishment of the South Pole sta- 
tion. The construction phase was essentially 
completed there, but none of the food and 
fuel necessary to sustain the wintering-over 
party had been delivered. No further main- 
tenance efforts were made until just prior to 
January 1, 1957, when cooler weather re- 
turned. At this time ice had started to form 
in the melt water pools. However, before 
any practical effort could be made toward 
repairs, the weather again turned warm and 
the surface quickly deteriorated to a worse 
condition than before, 

It was not until the 25th day of January 
1957 that the temperature had dropped 
enough to resume maintenance operations. 
A major effort was now made because with 
the approaching Antarctic night it was be- 
lieved that temperatures would stay in the 
freezing range. Also time was now of the 
essence because the Air Force had to-be able 
to return in daylight and make the necessary 
airdrops before darkness and extreme low 
temperatures brought an end to all air op- 
erations. 

Repairs were made by pulvimixing the en- 
tire surface of the strip with pulvimixing 
machines originally intended for use with 
snow-compaction operations. This elimi- 
nated the rough surface due to thawing and 
yielded from 3 to 4 inches of ice-chip ag- 
gregate. This aggregate was then dozed into 
stockpiles and mixed with snow. Next a 
D-7 bulldozer was placed at the edge of the 
melt hole and by using down pressure on the 
blade, the 6 to 12 inches of new ice which 
had formed was broken. The snow-ice mix- 
ture was then pushed into the hole where 
it mixed with the water left in the bottom, 
forming a snow-ice concrete mixture which 
was tightly compacted by walking the tractor 
over the patch several times. 

In addition to the large melt holes there 
were also hundreds of small deep holes which 
could not be worked with heavy equipment, 
which nonetheless could cause damage to 
landing gear if not found and repaired. A 
crew of men was put to probing the entire 
strip and marking these holes with flags. 
Another crew followed along applying the 
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snow-ice concrete mixture with hand tools 
and hand tamping it in place. 

After all melt holes had been patched the 
surface was still too rough for aircraft to 
land. Also an unsuspected hazard had been 
introduced in making the snow-ice concrete 
patches. As freezing progressed from top to 
bottom, expansion took place causing the 
mixture to rise and form a hump above the 
original runway level. Unless corrected this 
could make the runway unusable. It was, 
therefore, necessary to completely resurface 
the strip. 

First the entire surface was again pulvi- 
mixed to a depth of 4inches. The resulting 
blanket of ice-chip aggregate was dragged 
with a land planer and a smooth, level surface 
was obtained. However, as the surface was 
now completely hard frozen, the loose ice 
chips would not stay in place and became 
deeply rutted from the equipment. In order 
to overcome this problem the ice aggregate 
was set with water. A 750-gallon tar melter 
was brought to the runway and/used for wa- 
ter making. Snow was fed to the melter by 
a front-end loader and the water was heated 
to a temperature of 150° to prevent freezing 
while being transported. Water was trans- 
ported by a two-wheel tank trailer. A sprin- 
kler was rigged to the rear of the tank trailer 
by drilling holes in a 1%-inch by 10-foot 
piece of galvanized pipe. As the water was 
applied to the ice aggregate it immediately 
froze, giving a smooth, hard surface. 

The final step before opening the runway 
to aircraft was to try to determine if the bear- 
ing capacity of the patched areas was suffi- 
cient to carry the C-124 wheel load. This was 
done by using a Bros testing machine, origi- 
nally designed*by the Navy Civil Engineering 
Research and Evaluation Laboratory at Port 
Hueneme for snow compactionesting. This 
machine was loaded with bundles of Marston 
Matting equal to the single wheel loading of 
a C~124, and had a C-124 wheel and tire in- 
stalled so that by use of a hydraulic jack the 
entire test load could be transferred to this 
wheel. The machine was then towed over the 
test area and the load applied. The test load 
was controlled by inflating the C—124 tire 
to the prescribed pressure and then measur- 
ing the deflection of the tire under load. 

By using this test machine it was found 
that even though the snow-ice mixture had 
not frozen completely to the bottom the 
frozen layer would support the load without 
failing. This is probably explained by the 
fact that the frozen layer was acting as a 
short beam and consequently did not re- 
quire the thickness of a large sheet of ice. 
Also, the unfrozen portion as a confined fair- 
ly incompressible liquid gave a measure of 
support. Whatever the reason, this inferma- 
tion allowed the opening of the runway many 
days ahead of schedule. 

From these experiences with sea-ice run- 
way maintenance, two major conclusions can 
be drawn. First it is essential that the strip 
be kept clean of dark material and free of 
all traffic except aircraft landing and taking 
off. Second, ice as a building material can 
be successfully worked by conventional 
means with conventional equipment. 





District of Columbia Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON: JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I want to take 
this opportunity to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD a list of the bills and 








August 25 


resolutions in connection with which the 
House District Committee has taken ae. 
tion during the 2d session of the 5th 
Congress. 

I should also like to insert a list of the 
District bills and resolutions which haye 
passed the House during this session of 
Congress. Included is also a list of 
bills and resolutions passed by both 
House and Senate during the 2d 
of the 85th Congress and which 
gone to the President for his signature 

I should also like to insert in the 
RecorpD, a list of the District bills which 
passed the House during the 85th Con- 
gress and remain pending before the 
Senate. 

I want to thank the members of the 
District Committee, the Members of the 
House and the members of the Senate 
District Committee for their cooperation 


Figs 


in securing the passage of the necessary’ 


legislation for the proper functioning of 
the District of Columbia government, . 

The Congress has been successful in 
solving a number of the problems con- 
fronting the District of Columbia by 
passing the necessary bridge bills, an 
authorization act increasing the Federal 
payment from $23 million to $32 million 
per annum, amendments to the District 
of Columbia Land Redevelopment Act, 
a bill giving the District Highway Com- 
mission permissiori to begin work on the 
Southwest Freeway, and also numerous 
other pieces of important legislation, 

We hope that-as soon as Congress re- 
convenes in January we will be able to 
do something for the retired policemen 
and their’ widows, also pass legislation 
approving an additional juvenile judge 
and 1 or 2 other pending bills which we 
were unable to pass during the 85th 
Congress. 

I realize that Congress will be meeting 
‘again in 4 months’ time and we can take 
action on this legislation soon after Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

The House passed a bill increasing the 
retirement benefits for policemen and 
firemen August 7, 1957, and the Senate 
failed to take action on this bill until 
August 14, 1958, which did not give the 
house time to properly work out an agree- 
ment on the amendment which the Sen- 
ate added to the House bill. 

The House passed a bill providing for 
an additional juvenile judge in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, June 24, 1957, how- 
ever, with the Senate amendments, the 
bill was held up in conference for 
weeks and was stymied with a numberof 


other bills in the last minute rush before ‘ 


the adjournment of congress. 
The list follows: 

District Bits AND REGULATIONS IN CONNEC 
TION WrrH WHICH THE House DIsT#ic? 
Comm™rrree Has TAKEN ACTION DURING THE 
2p SESSION OF THE 65TH CONGRESS R15 


H. Con. Res. 260, Bridge, Constitution Ave 
nue, proceed with construction of. 

H. Con. Res, 262, Bridge, Constitution Ave 
nue, proceed with construction of. 

H. J. Res. 563. Commissioners, of 
Columbia borrow funds for capital improve 
ment programs. = is 

H. R. 573. Budge planning service, prohibit 
in District of Columbia. a 

H. J. Res. 582. Commissioners erative certain 








Inc. | , 
H. J. Res. 630. Southwest Freeway, 
west area, redevelopment of. Commissial» 
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ers, District of Columbia authorized to use 
certain water frontage. 
R. 2859. National Association of Colored 

Women’s Clubs, exempt from taxation. 

H.R. 3486. Simultaneous Death Act, apply 
in District of Columbia. 

H.R. 4210. Workmen's compensation, es- 
tablish in District of Columbia. 

H. R.5499. Life Insurance Act, amend. 

H. R. 5545. Administrative procedures, pre- 
scribe for District of Columbia government. 

H.R. 5892. Children born out of wedlock, 


amend act. 

H. R. 6039. Commissioners granted addi- 
tional power. * 

H.R. 6139. Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 


H.R.6306. Bridges, two 4-lane, to be con- 
structed to replace existing 14th Street 


Bridge. 
HR 68il. Public Sehool Food Services 


Act, amend. 

H.R. 7035. Garnishment of wages—amend 
law modifying provisions. 

H.R. 7300. Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, 
amend, cases of rezoning, licenses may be 
retained. 

H.R. 7349. Bonds, execution of for com- 

tion, criminal cases, amend law. 

H.R. 7452. Holidays, officers and employ- 
ees, District of Columbia Government, des- 
ignation of for pay and leave purposes. 

H.R.7568. Inspectors and privates, Fire 
Department, service in grade of the same for 
purposes of longevity increases. : 

H.R. 7863. ABC Act, amend relative to tax 
stamps. 

H.R. 7933. Municipal court, small claims 
and concilation branch, increase jurisdiction 
amount to $100. 

H.R. 8470. Communications made to min- 
ister or by him—prohibit examination in 
District of Columbia courts. 

H. R. 8735. Annuities—increase for certain 
annuitants from District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement. 

H. R. 8736. Salary increase, teachers, scho: 1 
Officers, Board of Education employees. 

H. R. 8884. Recreation Board, define duties, 
night differential pay certain employees. 

H. R. 8898. Teachers, salary increase. 

H.R. 8899. Annuities, increase for certain 
annuitants from District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement. 

H.R.9271. Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion Society, permitted to use certain real 
estate as national headquarters. 

H.R. 9285. Charter, St. Thomas’ Literary 
Society, amend. 

H. R.9304. Police—Metropolitan, White 
House, Park, amend law relating to retire- 
ment deductions. 

H.R. 10004. Buses, exclude from payment 
of certain fees when used to carry schoolchil- 
dren and Scouts for sightseeing purposes. 

H.R. 10160. Fish and game laws, revise. 

H.R. 10329. Sales of merchandise on Sun- 
day, prohibit. 

H.R. 10572. District of Columbia Teachers 
Colege, foreign students, attend on same 

as District of Columbia residents. 

EH. R. 10622. Hospital Center Act, amend, 
Provide for an increase in the authorization 
for funds. 


H.R. 10625. Unemplo 
abe taser, ployment Comepnsation 


H.R. 11084. Sales of merchan ~ 
day, prohibit. ee 
= R. 11166. Civil Defense Office, amend act. 
yi senighharngien tax, vehicles for hire, 
vehicl 
capac 7 ay cles with seating 
- R. 11246. Mileage tax, exempt certain 
common carriers of passengers tens, 
eee 11263. Tax, exempt” spouses of elec- 
~~ a from income tax, District of Co- 


or & 11449. Unemployment Compensation 


E.R. 11469 Indecent 
. ublications, provide 
for minimum sentence, » is, pr 
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H.R.11512. Business Corporation Act, 
amend. 

H.R.11529 ABC. Act, 
drinking. 

H.R. 11640. Unemployment Compensation, 
Act, amend. 

H.R.11787. Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 

H. R. 12081. Commissioners, District of Co- 
lumbia, granted additional authority with 
respect to utilization and disposal of per- 
sonal property. 

H. R. 12162. Stadium, amend act providing 
for construction of. 

H.R. 12171. Dangerous weapons, 
act. 

H.R. 12191. Income and Francise Tax Act, 
amend, refund of taxes. 

H. R. 12238. National Union Insurance Co., 
of Washington, amend charter. 

H. R. 12246. American War Mothers, Inc., 
exempt from taxation. 

H. R. 12266. Teachers, salary increase. 

H. R. 12332. School bus fares, regulate. 

H. R. 12333. Commissioners buy bus tickets, 
sell to schoolchildren at reduced rate. 

H. R. 12356. Bridge, vicinity of Constitu- 
tion Avenue, amend act. 

H. R. 12377. Commissioners, authorized te 
borrow funds for capital improvements. 

H. R. 12408. Insurance coverage taxicabs, 
increase. 

H.R. 12409. Public Utilities Commission, 
prohibit installation of meters in taxicabs. 

H. R.12410. Taxicabs, no limitation of in 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 12411. Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Act of District of Columbia, amend 


amend, standup 


amend 


act relating to exemption of certain vehicles 


insured under other laws. 

H.R. 12412. Public Utilities Commission, 
clarify certain authority or, relating to li- 
censing’ certain passenger vehicles for hire. 

H.R. 12413. Public Utilities Commission, 
regulate taxi fares for trips originating in 
District of Columbia to points outside Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 12506. Superintendent of 
Commissioners, salary increase. 

H. R. 12643. Municipal court of appeals, 
judge, clerk, deputy clerk, administer oaths 
and affirmations, take acknowledgments. 

H.R.12963. Business Corporation Act, 


Schools, 


amend. 


H. R. 12969.. Sewage from Virginia, delivery 
authorized to enter District of Columbia sys- 
tem. 

H. R. 13088. Police, metropolitan, park and 
White House, regulate salaries of. 

H. R. 13132. Teachers, salary increase. 

H.R. 13150. Childhood Education Interna- 
tional Association, exempt property from tax- 
ation. 

H.R. 13184. Survey and study of street 
lighting in the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 13185. Salary increase, police and fire- 
men. 

H.R. 13218. Childrens center employees’ 
children permitted to use District of Colum- 
bia owned vehicles for transportation to 
Laurel. 

H. R. 13340. Insurance, life, amend District 
of Columbia act. 

H. R. 13406. Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
amend. 

H. R. 13468. Pharmacy license, provide for 
issuance to Diodata Villamena. . 

H.R. 13492. Criminal conduct, responsibil- 
ity for, amend act. 

H. R. 13493. Evidence, admission of in cer- 
tain cases, provide for. 

H.R. 13531. Insurance, taxicabs, increase 
coverage. 

H.R. 13609. Children, placing of in fam- 
ily homes, amend act. 

H. R. 13628. Income 
Act, amend, 

H.R. 13630. Milk ordinance and code, 
recommendation of Public Health Service, 
shall be in effect in District of Columbia, 


» 


and Franchise Tax 
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H.R. 13655. Sibley Memorial Hospital, 
amend Hospital Center Act relating to pre- 
grant expenses. 

H.R. 13723. Licensing of public adjusters, 
insurance. 

H. R. 13774. Penalties, habitual criminals, 
increase. 

H. R. 13825. Property, District of Colum- 
bia, amend act granting right of possession 
to surviving widows, widowers, minor chil- 
dren, so long as it is used for residence. 

S. 105. National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, exempt certain. property 
from taxation. 

S. J. Res. 167. Heliport, Commissioners 
cause a study to be made of all factors in- 
volved in construction of. 

8.532. Fish and game laws, revise, 

S. 969. Tests for drunken driving. 

S. 1040. Life Insurance Act, amend. 

S. 1041. Illustrations in District of Colum- 
bia annual report, allowance of. 

S. 1706. Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, grant additional powers to. 

S. 1708. Children, born out of wedlock, 
amend act. 

S. 1764. School Food Services Act, amend. 

S. 1841. Teachers, retired, Board of Educa- 
tion may employ. 

S. 1846. Home rule, provide for in District 
of Columbia. 

S. 1843. Recreation Board Act, amend, de- 
fine duties, night differential pay for certain 
employees. 

S. 1849. Needy persons, more effective ad- 
ministration of public assistance. 

S. 1908. Hospital center, extend time and 
increase authorization for appropriations. 

S. 2419. Unemployment Compensation Act, 
amend. 

S. 2725. National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc., exempt from taxation. 

S. 2728. Civil Defense Office, amend act 
establishing such office. 

S. 3057. Salary increase, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

S. 3058. Damages against the District of 
Columbia, amend act regulating the bring- 
ing of actions for. 

S. 3059. Buildings, dangerous or unsafe, to 
amend act authorizing Commissioners to re- 
move. 

S. 3243. Foreign students, attend District 
of Columbia Teachers College on same basis 
as District of Columbia residents. 

S. 3493. Unemployment Compensation Act, 
amend. 

S.. 3735. National Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, amend. 

S. 3827. Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, to amend. 

S. 3941. Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibil- 
ity Act, amend. 

S. 3970. Alley Dwelling Act, facilitate, the 
acquisition of real property. 





District BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS WHICH 
PASSED THE HOUSE DURING THE 2D SESSION 
OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 
H. R. 573. Budget planning service, pro- 

hibit in District of Columbia. 

H. J. Res. 582. Shrine Association meeting, 
Middle Atlantic, Commissioners grant cer- 
tain permits to Almas Temple Shrine Activ- 
ities, Inc. 

H. J. Res. 630. Southwest Freeway, south- 
west area, redevelopment of, Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, authorized to use cer- 
tain water frontage. 

H. R. 3486. Simultaneous Death Act, apply 
in District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6306. Bridges, two 4-lane, to be con- 
structed to replace existing lI4th Street 
Bridge. ; 

H.R. 7300. Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, 
amend section 15. 

H. R. 7349. Bonds, execution of for com- 
pensation, criminal cases, amend law. 

H. R. 7452. Holidays for officers and em- 
ployees of District of Columbia, provide for 
designation of. e 
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H. R. 7863. A. R. C. Act, amend relative to 
tax stamps. 

H. R. 8470. Communications made to min- 
ister or by him, prohibit examination in Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts. 

H. R. 8735. Annuities, increase for certain 
annuitants from District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement. 

H.R. 9271. Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion Society, permitted to use certain real 
estate as national headquarters. 

H. R. 9304. Police, Metropolitan, White 
House, Park Police, amend law relating to 
retirement deduetions. 

H. R. 11246. Mileage tax, exempt certain 
common carriers of passengers from. 

H. R. 12162. Stadium, amend act providing 
for construction of. 

H. R. 12856. Bridge, vicinity of Constitu- 
tion Avenue, amend act. 

H. R. 12377. Commissioners, authorized to 
borrow funds for capital improvements. 

H.R. 12643. Municipal court of appeals, 
judge, clerk, deputy clerk, administer oaths 
and affirmations, take acknowledgements. 

H. R. 12963. Business Corporation Act, 
amend. 

H.R. 13088. Police, Metropolitan, Park, and 
White House, regulate salaries of. , 

H. R. 13132. Teachers, salary increase. 

H. R. 13218. Commissioners, authorized to 
utilize District-owned vehicles for transpor- 
tation of children of employees of District of 
Columbia government from Children’s Center 
to Laurel, Md. 

H.R. 13406. Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
amend. 

H.R. 13531. Insurance, taxicabs, increase 
coverage. 

H. R. 13655. Sibley Memorial Hospital, 
amend Hospital Center Act relating to pre- 
grant expenses. 

S.105. National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, exempt certain property from 
taxation. 

S. 532. Fish and game laws, revise. 

S. 969. Tests for drunken driving. 

S. 1040. Life Insurance Act, amend. 

S. 1706. Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, grant additional powers to. 

S. 1708. Children, born out of wedlock, 
amend act. ; 

S. 1764. School Food Services Act, amend. 

S. 1841. Teachers, retired, board of educa- 
tion may employ retired teachers as substie 
tute teachers. 

S. 1843. Recreation Board Act, amend, de- 
fine duties, night differential pay for certain 
employees. 

S. 1908. Hospital center, extend time and 
increase authorization for appropriations. 

S.1913. Garnishments of wages, amend 
law modifying provisions. 

S. 2419. Unemployment Compensation Act, 
amend. 

S. 2725. National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc., exempt from taxation. 

S. 3057. ‘Salary increase, superintendent of 
schools. 

S. 3243. Foreign students, attend District 
of Columbia Teachers College on same basis 
as District of Columbia residents. 

S. 3259. Hospital Center Act, provide for 
an increase in authorization of funds. 

8.3735. National Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, amend. 2 

8. 3827. Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, to amend. 

S. 4153. Sewage—from Virginia—authorize 
delivery into sewage system of District of 
Columbia and provide for treatment of. 





District BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS WHICH 
Passep BotH EsvsE AND SENATE DURING 
THE 2p SESSION OF THE 85TH CONGRESS AND 
Have GONE TO THE PRESIDENT FOR His 
SIGNATURE 
H. J. Res. 582. Shrine Association meeting, 

Middle Atlantic, Commissioners grant cer- 
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tain permits to' Almas Temple Shrine Activi- 
ties, Inc.—Public Law 551. 

H. R. 3486. Simultaneous-Death Act, apply 
in District of Columbia.—Public Law 356. 

H. R. 6306. Bridges, two 4-lane, to be con- 
structed to replace existing i4th Street 
Bridge.—Public Law 501. : 

H. R. 7300. Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
—amend section 15.—Public Law 422. 

H.R. 7349. Bonds, execution of for com- 
pensation, criminal cases, amend law.—Pub- 
lic Law 537. 

H.R. 7452. Holidays for officers and em- 
ployees of District of Columbia, provide for 
designation of —Public Law 533. 

H. R. 7568. Inspectors and privates, fire de- 
partment, service in grade of the same for 
purposes of longevity increases.—Public Law 
621. 

H.R. 7863. Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Act—amend relative to tax stamps.—Public 
Law 558. 

H.R. 8735. Annuities—increase for certain 
annuitants from District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement. 

H. R. 9271. Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion Society—permitted to use certain real 
estate as national headquarters.—Private 
Law 369. 

H.R. 9285. St. Thomas Literary Society— 
amend charter.—Public Law 541. 

H. R. 9304. Police, Metropolitan, White 
House, Park Police—amend law relating to 
retirement deductions.—Public Law 693. 

H.R. 12356. Bridge, vicinity of Constitu- 
tion Avenue—amend act.—Public Law 446. 

H.R. 12162. Stadium, amend act provid- 
ing for construction of—Public Law 561. 

H.R. 12377. Commissioners, authorized to 
borrow funds for capital improvements.— 
Public Law 451. 

H. R. 12643. Municipal Court of Appeals, 
judge, clerk, deputy clerk, administer oaths 
and affirmations, take acknowledgments,— 
Public Law 539. 

H.R. 13088. Police, Metropolitan, Park, 
and White House, regulate salaries of.— 
Public Law 584. 

H. R. 13132. Teachers, salary increase. 

H. R. 13218. Commissioners, authorized to 
utilize District-owned vehicles for trans- 


portation of children of employees of District. 


of Columbia Government from Children’s 
Center to Laurel, Md.—Public Law 670. 

H.R. 13531. Insurance, taxicabs, increase 
coverage. 

H. J. Res. 630. Southwest Freeway, South- 
west area, redevelopment of, Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, authorized to use cer- 
tain water frontage. 

H. R. 13406. Redevelopment Act of 19465, 
amend. 

5.105. National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, exempt certain property 
from taxation—Private Law 496. 

8.532. Fish and game laws, revise—Public 
Law 730. 

8.969. Tests for drunken driving—Public 
Law 338. 

S. 1040. Life Insurance Act, amend—Public 
Law 334. 

S. 1706. Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, grant additional powers to—Public Law 
491. 

S. 1708. Children, born out of wedlock— 
amend act—Public Law 382. 

8S. 1764. School Food Services Act—amend. 

S. 1841. Teachers, retired—Board of Edu- 
cation may employ retired teachers as sub- 
stitute teachers—Public Law 385. 

S. 1843. Recreation Board Act, amend, de- 
fine duties, night differential pay for certain 
employees—Public Law 383. 

S. 1908. Hospital Center, extend time and 
increase authorization for appropriations— 
Public Law 328. 

8S. 2419. Unemployment Compensation Act, 
amend—Public Law 557. 
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S. 2725. National Council of Negro w, 
Inc., exempt from taxation—Private Law 388. 

'S. 3057. Salary increase, Superintendent of 
Schools—Public Law 552. 

8. 3243. Foreign students, attend District 
of Columbia Teachers College on same 
as District of Columbia residents—pPypji¢ 
Law 384. 

S. 3259. Hospital Center Act, provide for 
an increase in authorization of funds—Pyb. 
lic Law 715. 

S. 3735. National Union Insurance Com. 
one of Washington, amend—Public Lay 

S. 3827. Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, to amend—Public Law 692. 

S. 4153. Sewage—from Virginia—authorige 
delivery into sewage system of District of 
Columbia and provide for treatment. of— 
Public Law 703. ’ 

District Bi.ts WxHich PAssep THE Hovse 

DURING THE 85TH CONGRESS AND ARE PENp- 

ING BEFORE THE SENATE 


H. R. 573. Budget Planning Service, pro- 
hibit in District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4840. Metropolitan Police Relief As- 
sociation, incorporate. 

H. R. 4874. Columbia Historical ; 
amend act exempting certain property of. 

H. R. 5893. Vehicles, privately owned, ex- 
cuse from certain fees those loaned to Board 
of Education for driver training courses. 

H.R, 6259. Revenue Act of 1937, amend 
relative to tax on marine insurance. 

H. R. 7409. Oldest Inhabitants of District 
of Columbia, conveyed real property owned 
by District of Columbia. : 

H. R. 8470. Communications made to min- 
ister or by him, prohibit examination in Dis- 
trict of Columbia court. 

H. R. 11246. Mileage tax, exempt certain 
common carriers of passengers from. 

H.R. 12963. Business Corporation Act, 
amend. 

H.R. 13655. Sibley Memorial Hospital, 
amend Hospital Center Act relating to preg. 
nant expenses. 





Statement by Hon. Charles E. Potter, 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 





- Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR POTTER 


My State of Michigan is the center of the 
automobile industry. It will make & 
contribution to our economy with the iu 
duction of the 1959 models, which will 
be unveiled to an expectant public. If they 
meet the response which the industry’ 
stylists and engineers anticipate, many addi- 
tional workers will again be drawing Péy 
checks. ; Bi 

Furthermore, the demands of the auto 
mobile producers on supplying industries 
will enable other businesses, both 
small, including producers of steel, um” 
num, other nonferrous. netele, , 
upholstery fabrics to recall : 
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The service industries, including transporta- 
tion and distribution, will alse benefit from 
the increased activity in autemobile produc- 
eaowever—and this is unfortunate—one 
man alone will decide if this contribution 
to our economy will be made. One man 
alone will decide if thousands of additional 
workers will again draw paychecks in the 
State of Michigan. 

That man is Walter Reuther. Walter Reu- 
ther seeks to control the entire political 
structure of the State ef Michigan and is 
the most powerful labor boss in America to- 
day. 

The senior Senator from Michigan cer- 
tainly recognizes the need for strong unions 
with responsible leaders to provide for the 
orderly negotiation of wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment for the workers 
in mass production industries. 

The United Automobile Workers and the 
management of the leading producers have 
developed grievance procetiures with an im- 
partial umpire paid jointly by the union 
and the employer. This has materially 
eliminated strife in the day-to-day conduct 
of industrial relations. It clearly shows 
what can be accomplished when a union 
concentrates its efforts in assisting mem- 
bers in connection with those activities 
customarily considered within the sphere of 
collective bargaining. 

Although the economy is again advancing, 
one disturbing cloud still hangs over us. 
The auto workers in the plants of General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, who are mem- 
bers of the United Automobile Workers, are 
working without a contract. 

Contracts between the major automobile 
producers and the United Automobile Work- 
ers expired at the end of May. If the con- 
tracts had been extended, the members of 
the United Automobile Workers would have 
received a pay increase of 9 cents an hour. 
Some of the other unions have signed agree- 
ments with the auto manufacturers. Their 
members as well as the salaried workers 
have been enjoying this pay increase. 

Lack of an agreement is costing: the mem- 
bership of the United Automobile Work- 
ets presently employed by the 3 leading 
producers $1,200,000 every week or $60 mil- 
lion a year. W‘th the resumption of full 
production on the new medels 9 cents an 
hour will represent $100 million a year to 
these workers. 


Walter Reuther has consistently taken the . 


position that our economy should be trans- 
formed into one in which the basic overall 
decisions are made by Government. Pro- 
duction and pricing policies for particular 
Producers would be planned jointly by. Gov- 
ernment, management, and labor. This un- 
American concept accounts for the many 
difficulties which accompany any negotia- 
tions with Walter Reuther. 

While he professes faith and confidence in 
& free enterprise economy, he has consistent- 
ly advocated plans and ‘ams which 
Would destroy competitive capitalism. 
Planning in one form or another has been 
his principal interest. 

The pattern of Walter Reuther’s collective 

ining negotiations also is a familiar 
one. Rather than concentrate on the con- 
clusion of an agreement which would in- 
sure industrial peace and provide confidence 
my Security for the workers he represents, 
7 has used the bargaining table as a plat- 
oa to advance his own economic and po- 
tical concepts, to concentrate his political 
Power in the United States. 

Only a - nad ae eee was inter- 
ee of the Sunday Times of adden. 
aan te schemes which would trans- 
a is concept of the table to 

th grip on the entire governmental 
Structure are clearly revealed in this inter- 
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view. I quote from Mr. Brandon’s articles 
of June 22 and June 29. Mr, .Reuther 
said: 

“If the labor movement is to deal with 
problems such as unemployment, it must 
act economically at the bargaining table and 
it must act politically.” . 

This statement clearly shows that Walter 
Reuther regards political action as a princi- 
pal function of a labor leader. 

And when I speak of Reuther’s political 
power, I am not dreaming up a fantasy. A 
force of 1,580 men worked and will continue 
to work in Michigan political “campaigns 
during 1958. Reuther’s union calls workers 
off the job and pays them $20 a day, plus $5 
a day expenses. This amounts to the stag- 
gering sum of $37,000 a day for political 
activity. These men are hired for one rea- 
son and one reason only: To impose Walter 
Reuther’s will upon the voters, especially of 
Wayne County, Mich. 

As a matter of fact, the State of Michigan 
has been almost entirely taken over by 
Reuther and his lieutenants. Through his 
henchman, August Scholle, president of the 
Michigan AFL-CIO Council, he dictates de- 
cisions to his hand-picked Governor of 
Michigan in Lansing. Scholle is the same 
labor boss who publicly stated, “We will 
never support a Republican.” 

If Reuther played a fair game, permitting 
the electorate to make up its own mind, per- 
haps this situation would not have come 
about. 

But how does he operate? . 

I will give two cogent examples. . 

bast spring I was invited by the Federal 
credit union of the Ford Rouge plant to 
speak to its members. I accepted the invi- 
tation. Shortly afterward I received a tele- 
phone call from Detroit advising me that 
certain union bosses were displeased and 
that credit union members would be em- 
barrassed if a Republican Senator appeared. 
They asked me not to come. 

This obvious attempt to keep the rank- 
and-file from hearing an unbossed official 
caused so much criticism in the press that it 
proved embarrassing for the union tycoons. 
So, Paul Silver, president of UAW Local 351 
in Detroit wrote to invite me to speak at a 
meeting. It wasn’t even a courteous invita- 
tion. He seemed more interested in ques- 
tioning the sincerity, of my desire to meet 
face-to-face with rank-and-file union mem- 
bers than to help his union arrange a pro- 
ductive meeting. 

However, I accepted immediately. The 
chairman introduced me with a 25-minute 
tirade against the Republican Party. Fol- 
lowing my remarks August Scholle rose to 
mimic my speaking mannerisms and sar- 
castically attack my views. 

The poor manners of union bosses neither 
frighten nor upset me, Mr. President. But I 
submit that this episode indicates how fear- 
ful union bosses are of allowing their mem- 
berships to hear the truth. Arrogance and 
ill-mannered ridicule is their only defense 
against sound argument. 

More recently the Michigan AFL-CIO 
News carried a boldly headlined, three col- 
umn attack on my voting record in the 
Senate. With deliberate intent to deceive 
the rank-and-file union members- of the 
State of Michigan, they falsely stated that I 
voted to kill a proposal to raise pensions for 
older, blind, and disabled persons. 

I wrote the editor by return mail, citing 
page references from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to correct misstatements throughout 
the article and requested that it be printed 
in fairness to his readers. Certainly they are 
entitled to make judgments on the basis of 
facts. 

My letter was not printed, but a tiny one- 
inch correction, hidden in the corner of a 
subsequent issue appeared. The attack on 
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me, according to this almost invisible ad- 
mission, was due to a clerical error. 

I mention these incidents, Mr. President, 
only to show that the union bosses who have 
captured the political machinery of the 
State of Michigan will stop at nothing to 
destroy anyone who refuses to become their 
political pawn. 

The situation brought on by Reuther’s 
juggernaut has become so notorious that it 
is referred to in other States as a ‘“Michigan- 
type takeover.” 

It is built on misrepresentation and deceit. 
This is not surprising when we consider the 
backgrounds of some of Michigan’s labor 
dictators. 

Take Walter Reuther, for example. 

While he was a student at Detroit City 
College, which is now Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Walter Reuther was an associate editor 
of a publication called Revolt published by 
the League for Industrial Democracy. The 
masthead is revealing. It said: 

“Revolt will wage an intelligent and 
spirited fight against war, capitalism, race 
prejudice, intellectual sham. 

“Revolt will help rally students to the task 
of building a Socialist America.” 

Apparently, even in the distressed days of 
the depression, it was difficult to.sell a maga- 
zine with such an objective, and the name 
was changed to the Student Outlook in 
February 1933. The change was announced 
in this fashion: 

“With this issue Revolt becomes the Stu- 
dent Outlook. Students felt it was more im- 
portant to sell our magazine and convince by 
its contents than to shout revolution and 
have no one listen. Persons who give us 
more than a glance will not mistake our 
colors.” 

Mr. President, Walter Reuther is still fole 
lowing this formula. He is no longer shout- 
ing revolution, but these who give his pro- 
posals careful consideration cannot mistake 
the direction in which they would take us. 

In addition to being an editor of Revolt 
and the Student Outlook, Walter Reuther 
also contributed an article to the March 
1933 issue entitled “Auto Workers Strike.” 
This article clearly shows that Walter 
Reuther regarded the trade union movement 
primarily as a means of reorganizing society. 
In describing an automobile strike during 
this early period while he was still on the 
campus of Detroit City College, Walter 
Reuther said, and I quote: 

“As in many other present-day strikes, the 
students also played their part. About 20 
students from the College of the City of De- 
troit (both Communists and Socialists) 
marched in line with the Briggs’ picketers, 
singing and carrying signs reading ‘City Col- 
lege Students Unite With Strikers.’ 

“The tremendous effect this cooperation 
from the ‘respectable young intellectuals’ 
had in breaking down the antipathy of the 
bystanders and minimizing the Red scare can 
best be illustrated by the fact that during 
the first few critical hours of the strike when 
it was most difficult to get the workers to fall 
in line with the picketers, this group of stu- 
dents through their songs and general mili- 
tant activity aided in swelling the numbers 
of the picekt line from 50 to 400 in but a few 
hours. So effective was the work of the stu- 
dent group that it was not long before the 
company ordered the police to take the stu- 
dents off the picket line. The police sur- 
rounded the group and took them inside the 
plant for questioning. The school author- 
ities were notified and a general attempt was 
made to intimidate the students. But the 
reply was a larger group of students on the 
line the hext morning.” 

While Walter Reuther has denied any 
sympathy with Communists, this article 
which he wrote only 4 years before he led the 
sitdown strikes at Flint is revealing. Mr. 
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President, I note the direct reference to 
Communists and the need to minimize the 
Red scare. 

Then there Ils Emil Mazey, Reuther’s chief 
lieutenant. 

Emil Mazey is the man who openly casti- 
gated a duly elected judge of the courts of 
the State of Wisconsin and directed a boycott 
against his business because he dared to sen- 
tence a labor goon to a prison term for beat- 
ing up a nonstriker. And, he is the man who 
publicly declared that the clergy of a Wis- 
consin town had no integrity—merely be- 
cause they dared to speak out against the 
abuses of the labor bosses. 

These are the men, Mr. President, who 
have captured the State of Michigan. These 
are the men who have the Governor of the 
State so hog-tied that he has refused to ex- 
tradite a member of Reuther’s union to stand 
fair trial in the Wisconsin courts. These are 
the men who are afraid to let a Republican 
Senator tell a straightforward story of his 
record in behalf of all of Michigan’s people to 
the rank-and-file union members of the 
State. These are the men whose political ac- 
tivities were the subject of a University of 
Chicago study entitled “The CIO and the 
Democratic Party,” a study which docu- 
ments their brutal, strong-arm grab of the 
Democratic Party structure in Michigan. 

Throughout my public life, Mr. President, 
it has been my conviction that a man’s liveli- 
hood and social well-being are too sacred 
to be used as political pawns; that to play 
politics with the economic security of Michi- 
gan families is the unforgivable sin. This 
I have never done. 

Now is the time, Mr. President, for the 
working people of Michigan to demand a 
halt to Walter Reuther’s cynical perversion of 
the union movement. 

Organized labor in Michigan must reaffirm 
its faith in the freedom and integrity and 
importance of the individual by demanding 
that Walter Reuther let each worker do his 
own political thinking. 

Now is the time for every citizen of Michi- 
gan, regardless of his political party, to re- 
nounce and condemn: those politically am- 
bitious labor leaders who have killed off 
Michigan’s jobs when the rest of the Nation 
was enjoying prosperity; who have driven 
small businessmen and industrialists out of 
the State because of their strong-arm tactics; 
and who use the State as a pawn in their bid 
for national power. 

Now is the time for the working men and 
women of Michigan to reject the Socialist 
philosophy of Walter Reuther which regards 
a union member as too weak or too stupid 
to think for himself—and propounds that 
man attains his highest purpose under the 
heel of an all-powerful organization. 

Mr. President, the only issues which should 
be considered in the present negotiations be- 
tween management and labor in the auto- 
mobile industry are the terms which can best 
contribute to the progress and welfare of all 
concerned. This, I am sure, is the desire of 
the rank-and-file members of the union. 

These union members would be highly in- 
terested, if they had access to the London 
Sunday Times interview of their leader, to 
read his admission that his ultimate purpose 
is to miold the Democratic Party so that it 
would “adopt a good program at every con- 
vention—just as advanced as the Labor Party 
in Britain.” The Labor Party, of course, is 
Socialist. 

It has been my pleasure to work in Con- 
gress with hundreds of loyal, able Demo- 
crats. They are not Socialists. They resent 
this statement as much as Ido. They can 
never reassert their views within the Demo- 
cratic Party, however, until it is freed from 
Walter Reuther’s grip. 

In the’same fashion, ff agreements can be 
reached in the current collective bargaining 
negotiations without concern for Reuther’s 
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plans to take over the rest of the country 
as he has Michigan, I have no doubt that the 
coming year will be one of progress and pros- 
perity for all our people. 





Congresswoman Bolton Reports on the 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON- 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in any 
attempt to paint the picture of the 85th 
Congress, first credit must go to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for his vision and his 
courage in presenting to the Congress a 
constructive and far-reaching program. 

While naturally I like to give credit to 
our Republican President for asking for 
much of this major legislation, I know 
the executive branch is powerless with- 
out the Congress of the United States. 
Therefore, I feel that each of us in the 
House may feel he-or she has been a 
part of whatever benefits may result 
from governmental activities of this 
year. My vote was cast for many of the 
measures I am reporting here. They 
represent a compromise, of course, in 
many cases. In some I think we spent 
far too much, in others too little. 

It seems advantageous at this time 
when we are so near adjournment to 
summarize some of the achievements of 
the 85th Congress. Naturally none of 
this could have been accomplished with- 
out the cooperation of members of both 
parties. 

Let us review first what has been done 
in the name of “the general welfare” of 
the people of the United States. 

I. THE GENERAL WELFARE 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


To the 12 miilion people on the social 
security rolls the most important legis- 
lation of the session is the bill to’ pro- 
vide a 7-percent increase in social se- 
curity benefits. During this period of 
gradual, but steady, inflation, our senior 
citizens have been the hardest hit. The 
amendments provide an average increase 
of $5 a month in retirement income for 
this group. The total maximum ben- 
efits which may be paid to a family will 
be increased from $200 to $254 a month. 

In addition to the social;security in- 
crease, there has been legislation cover- 
ing a 10-percent increase for retired 
Government employees. 

CONFERENCE ON THE AGED 


Congressional concern with the rapid- 
ly increasing problem of the senior cit- 
izen who is living longer on an ever- 
diminishing retirement income  evi- 
denced itself in the passage of a sep- 
arate bill calling for a White House 
conference on the aged in 1960. To be 
preceded by State conferences and given 
leadership by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, this conference 
will be expected to bring to the Presi- 
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dent recommendations covering employ. 

ment, housing, medical care, and com- 

munity care of the elderly. 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


The 85th Congress has provided an 
unemployment program for returning, 
so-called peacetime veterans. Under 
this legislation wages earned in the 
Armed Forces will be counted in com- 
puting unemployment benefits exactly as . 
if they had been earned in Federal ciyij]- 
ian employment subject to State un- 
employment laws. 

Because of the heavy unemployment 
compensation caused by the temporary 
recession which certain States were un- 
able to meet, Congress provided for loans 
to States to cover up to 15 weeks (13 in 
Ohio) additional Federal unemployment 
compensation where State payments 
have expired. 

































































PAY INCREASES 


Recognizing the problems caused by 
higher living costs, the 85th Congress 
provided an increase of 10 percent for 
more than 1 million Federal employees, 
to be retroactive to January 1958. { 

A similar 10-percent increase was also : 
given with the same retroactive clause, 
to our more than 500,000 postal em- 
ployees. 

The armed services as well were given 
a pay increase ef $577 million a year by 
the Congress. It was so arranged that 
both men and women who are members 
of the Armed Forces will be paid at 
higher rates according to their profi- 
ciency. Both were done with the hope 
that. encouragement would thus be 
given to-join up and stay in. 

POSTAL INCREASES 


In order to bring in to the Treasury 
additional funds to help meet increased 
pay rates, a bill was passed increasing 
first-class mail rates from-3 to 4 cents, 
airmail from 6 to 7 cents. Second-class 
mail is to be increased progressively over 
a period of 3 years by 60 percent for 
advertising matter and 30 percent for 
reading matter. Third class will be 
raised from 1% to 2% cents on bulk 
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minimum rates. - 
CHILDREN’S BENEFITS Ee a 

Nothing this Congress has done has er 
brought so many expressions to my ba 
Cleveland office as the continuation of bu 
the school mifk program. Nonprofit wi 
schools, nursery schools, child care cet ad 
ters, settlement houses, and summer vo 
camps have been the beneficiaries here- sic 
tofore. The recent legislation has ex- Cc 
tended this program for another 3 years th 
and has authorized the expenditure of flo 


$75 million during each of the 3 years. ~ 
Dairy farmers can rejoice that 1.75 bil- ; 
lion half pints of their life-giving prod- - st 
uct last year children in ; 









71,238 schools and child care stations. a 
The 85th Congress has again e ‘ 
Federal assistance to those school dis- shi 
tricts affected. by Federal installations — b 
both military and otherwise. ie 7 
HOUSING ; 
The House acted unanimously to 
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homes but the desirability of providing 
600,000 jobs during the next year. 

This act reduces the downpayment 
on FHA-financed houses. It extends the 
guaranty and direct loan program for 
veterans. It also increases the authori- 
zation of mortgage purchases of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 

Specifically, as passed by the Con- 
gress, the bill would authorize the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association— 
known as Fannie May—to buy up to $1 
billion worth of GE and FHA mortgages. 
The builder gets a commitment from 
Fannie May to invest in mortgages on 
homes he builds. He then takes this 
comitment to a savings and loan asso- 
ciation bank or other member and ob- 
tains construction financing. After the 
homes are sold, Fannie May puts up the 
money for the mortgages. 

The bill extends the GI home loan 
program until July 25, 1960, and lowers 
FHA downpayments to 3 percent of the 
first $13,500—instead of the first $10,000. 

The House also increased by $4 billion 
the authorization for FHA mortgage 
insurance. 

OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL 


The omnibus housing bill—S. 4035— 
was brought before the House August 18 
under “suspension of the rules” and it 
was defeated because it did not receive 
the required two-thirds vote. This bill, 
as brought out by the committee, would 
have authorized expenditures of more 
than $1.25 billion in a single year. Those 
expenditures would have been in addi- 
tion to the $1.9 billion contained in the 
Emergency Housing Act enacted earlier 
this year, which I supported. The om- 
nibus housing measure, as it came to 
the floor under a procedure which per- 
mitted no amendments, called for twice 
the expenditures the administration ap- 
proved. In addition it would have es- 
tablished a completely new principle, re- 
moving all control of funds from the 
Congress. It provided for direct Fed- 
eral lending of money borrowed from 
the Treasury; hence Congress would 
have abrogated its constitutional power 
of the purse through appropriations. 
Additionally this measure took the Fed- 
eral Government into education via the 
back door by authorizing loans for 
building college classrooms, a provision 
which would not have housed a single 
additional citizen. Those of us who 
voted against this bill knew this provi- 
sion should have been considered by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
then, if found necessary, brought to the 
floor in a separate bill. 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Hill-Burton Hospital Survey Con- 
struction Act which has worked sd well 
the past 12 years, was extended for an 
additional 3 years. This is one of the 

examples of State-Federal relation- 


_ Ships in that funds are made available 


by the Federal Government 

_ hospital construction. ‘Tho aeinrens 

level red entirely at the State 

dete and it is the State agency which 

a ™mines which projects are to be 
ven grants and how much of the ac- 
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tual construction funds must be put up 
by the-sponsor of the hospital. 
VETERANS 


One of the very constructive activi- 
ties of the 85th Congress has been the 
codification of laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, bringing them 
all into one act. 

Pensions for widows of the Spanish- 
American, Indian, Mexican, and Civil 
Wars have been increased from $40-$57 
to $65-$75. 

The House also approved legislation 
granting a Federal charter to the Veter- 
ans of World War I. This veterans’ or- 
ganization was formed in Cleveland in 
1949, and since then has grown. to in- 
clude approximately 80,000 members in 
more than 1,000 local chapters in 47 
States. Membership is predicated upon 
honorable service in World War I be- 
ae April 6, 1917, and November 11, 

8. 

Incidentally, it is very gratifying to me 
that plans for two new Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals for northern Ohio are 
progressing rapidly. Plans should be 
completed by October for a new neuro« 
psychiatric hospital at Brecksville and 
funds fo ra new general, medical, and 
surgical hospital in the Cleveland area 
are expected to be included in the 1960 
budget. 

EDUCATION : 

On August 8; H. R. 13247, known as the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
was passed by the House. 

While I give full credit for an earnest 
attempt to solve some of our educational 
problems to my colleagues who voted for 
this bill, I still remain in disagreement 
with them. It seems to me that it is a 
mistake for the Federal Government to 
move too heavily into the field of edu- 
cation. 

As passed by the House this bill would 
have put the Federal Government into 
the business of education to the tune of 
about $1 billion. If I thought the $1 bil- 
lion would achieve the purpose intended 
by this measure, I would be more favor- 
ably disposed. However, the entire edu- 
cational experience of this country shows 
that the greatest progress has been made 
through the States and not by overall 
Federal controls. There is no question 
that.he who pays the piper calls the tune, 
and Federal financing means. Federal 
control of the school system everywhere. 

It is noteworthy that this bill also does 
not get to the crux of what many edu- 
cators think is our major problem—the 
fundamental primary school training. 
In passing, also let me note that this 
measure, while it was designed to help 
students get through college, makes no 
provision for additional pay for school- 
teachers. . Our educators complain more 
bitterly about the lack of good teachers 
than anything else. The only help to 
teachers offered here is 4 years’ training 
for foreign language teachers, who pre- 
sumably would be expected to teach at 
the same too-low pay scales. 

Editorials from Cleveland newspapers 
point. out that although the House- 
passed measure provides for college 
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scholarships for students there are liter- 
ally thousands of scholarships which go 
begging every year. It seems to me a 
mistaken theory that the mere appro- 
priation of large sums of money from 
Washington can force people to do what 
they are apparently not disposed to do 
for themselves. 

Our leading scientists seem to be in 
agreement that any program to stimulate 
scientific training should start in the 
elementary grades. This is where the 
child’s initial interest in science or any 
other subject is first aroused. This 
measure starts from the top, in other 
words, at the college level and tries to 
take young people whose bents have al- 
ready been formed and turn them into 
scientific channels. Neither educators 
nor scientists believe this feasible. 

I want to point out that the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer also notes this measure cer- 
tainly would result in drying up scores of 
private scholarship money. I think this 
would be disastrous. The Cleveland 
Press, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
terms this measure, “A part of the irre- 
sponsible push toward bigger Federal 
deficits, more power in Washington and 
less for the States and the people them- 
selves.” 

NATIONAL CULTURE CENTER 

Congress at long last approved the es- 
tablishment of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter in Washington by adopting a Senate- 
passed measure. Earlier I had intro- 
duced similar legislation to accomplish 
this purpose. It has taken the lifetime 
of this Republic of ours to achieve this 
step in the enlightment and education of 
our people. George Washington, and 
several presidents after him, foresaw this 
need and President Eisenhower sent us a 
letter of endorsement. The National 
Cultural Center will be valuable not only 
to our own people but helpful in our 
relationships abroad. I am most happy 
this legislation has become law. 

FOOD STAMP PLAN 


This measure, which would have re- 
moved the distribution of Federal sur- 
plus foods from the hands of the States 
and placed it indirectly in the hands of 
the Federal Government, was defeated 
by the House. Brought up under sus- 
pension of the rules, it did not receive 
the’ required two-thirds vote. The bill 
was opposed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture partly because of its extreme 
costliness and partly because it would 
take away the jurisdiction of the States. 
Under the proposed measure needy fam- 
ilies would buy orange stamps which 
they could exchange for food at retail 
outlets. They would be given blue 
stamps which they could exchange for 
surplus foods. Thus the standards of 
eligibility of economic needs of people 
would be taken from the States., Addi- 
tionally costs would be huge, since ar- 
rangements would have to be made to 
supply more than 300,000 food retail 
outlets with surplus commodities. I con- 
curred with those who opposed this 
measure, 
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Il. THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Recognizing that certain areas in the 
United States—I regret to say Cleveland 
among them—have been hit by a busi- 
ness recession, the Congress has devoted 
much of its attention to various meas- 
ures to increase the opportunity for 
American citizens to earn more money 
and overcome the recession. We have 
tried to provide those aids to business 
and industry which will permit them to 
offer larger employment. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


One such measure gave permanent 
status to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, increased its lending authority 
and reduced interest rates to small busi- 
ness concerns. The Smal] Business Ad- 
ministration has already built a glowing 
record of service to small businesses in 
Ohio. Since its establishment, 356 busi- 
ness loans have been made to Ohio firms 
totaling $24,147,722. In addition, through 
May, 1958, small businesses in Ohio have 
completed 1,843 Government contracts 
for various supplies and services, in an 
amount of about $69,523,087. This was 
accomplished largely through the efforts 
of the SBA’s Cleveland Regional Office 
which is headed by James G. Garwick. 
For small business men with problems, 
Mr. Garwick or members of his staff are 
always available. The Cleveland office 
is located in the Standard Building, 1370 
Ontario Street. 

This Congress also passed legislation 
to make it possible for State development 
agencies, or investment agencies to set up 
for the purpose, to lend money to smail 
business. It is expected to open the 
door for small businesses to obtain ven- 
ture capital, equity capital, or long- 
term, 20-year loans from these agencies. 

And, of course, the previously out- 
lined increases in social security and ex- 
tensions of unemployment benefits as 
well as salary incrzases in Many quar- 
ters have also been of assistance to those 
affected by the recession. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The 85th Congress also provided $5.5 
billion for highway construction. When 
we enacted this legislation we had in 
mind speeding up a previously adopted 
program to create employment. Inci- 
dentally, the Highway Construction Act 
included an amendment to encourage 
the States to restrict billboards on inter- 
state highways. 

We also passed resolutions urging the 
executive departments to accelerate all 
Federal construction projects, both mili- 
tary and civilian, for which funds had 
been previously appropriated, to stimu- 
late the economy. 

The Emergency Housing Act, which TI 
previously mentioned, was also another 
measure which played a prominent part 
in overcoming the temporary decline in 
business. 

RAILROADS 


Railroads annually have contributed 
to our economy approximately $5.5 bil- 
lion in wages, $3 billion for purchase of 
material, supplies, and equipment, and 
more than $1 billion in taxes—Federal, 
State, and local. With the competition 
railroads have today from buses, airlines, 
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pipelines, and so forth, the railroads are 
in great financial difficulty. > 

Recognizing the need to give relief to 
this great. industry—so important to 
Cleveland—the Congress provided a 
Federal quaranty of up to $700 million 
in loans to railroads to finance new 
equipment, provide operating expenses, 
and meet other obligations. The same 
legislation also revised the interstate 
commerce regulations which were made 
during a time when railroads were con- 
sidered to be a monopoly. This special 
aid to railroads is an aid te labor as 
well as to the railroads considering the 
$5.5 billion annual payroll of the rail- 
roads. 

In a separate bill, the Congress re- 
pealed the 3-percent tax on freight 
which may offset the 20 percent drop in 
freight carloadings during the past year. 

FLOOD CONTROL AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Of particular interest to Cleveland was 
the $1.5 billion harbor authorization bill. 
It contains authorization for $14 million 
additional improvements for Cleveland 
harbor to replace 2 railroad bridges and 
1 highway bridge. It is important that 
this work on the Cleveland harbor be 
completed at an early date to make it 
ready for the opening of the St. Law- 
rence seaway in 1959 to deep-draft 
vessels. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE 

We extended the Reciprocal Trade Act 
for 4 years giving the President author- 
ity to cut tariffs up to 25 percent. Con- 
gress by adopting a concurrent resolu- 
tion by a two-thirds vote may override 
the President if he does not heed the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion—under _peril-point action—to in- 
crease tariffs for the protection of 
American industry. 

We should note here that foreign 
trade provides jobs for 4.5 million 
Americans. We know that many of the 
products manufactured in .Cleveland 
such as paint, enamel, automobile parts, 
and so forth, go into items for export. 
A recent Ohio industrial study by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
showed that approximately 30 percent 
of Ohio workers are in industries which 
depend upon foreign exports for profit 
margin. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

A measure which I was unable to sup- 
port was S. 3683, the so-called Area 
Redevelopment Act. _ 

This legislation would set up a new 
Government agency—the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, headed by a 
Commissioner. The new agency would 
be given approximately $275 million in 
funds to make loans and finance proj- 
ects in certain distressed areas. 

Under the bill’s definition of a dis- 
tressed area, those sections suffering 
from unemployment due to the tempo- 
rary business recession—such as Cleve- 


land—would receive no benefits unless- 


the present rate of unemployment in- 
creased and continued at an increasing 
rate for a year or longer. Because of this, 
to me the bill seemed to be discrimina- 
tory. No justification was demonstrated 
for singling out a special group among 
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the unemployed for special benefits, ay 
persons out of w regardless of where 


they live, should be equally eligible 
assistance under any Federal srcnena 
In addition, this legislation would be 
of no immediate help even to the rela. 
tively few areas that would be eligible 
for assistance. The bill envisions g 
time-consuming process which includes 
the establishing of a new agency, the 
appointing of local processing commit. 
tees, the soliciting of new industries to 
move into an area, the constructing of 
a new industrial building, and the re. 
training of workers. Even if this pro- 
gram were established on a workable 
basis, it could not possibly begin opera- 
tion for a long period of time. 
AGRICULTURE BILL 


Congress finally agreed upon a com- 
promise farm bill which had the syp- 
port of Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Final adoption of the measure can 
be regarded as a tribute to the skill, 
wisdom, and determination of Secretary 
Benson, who was most anxious to give 
the American farmer more freedom and 
self-determination. Despite all the 
partisan politics the farm question in- 
evitably provokes, those of us who sup- 
ported this legislation can justly feel we 
have done an excellent job for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Under this new law farmers may vote 
whether or not they want to continue 
the present corn acreage allotment with 
price supports between 75 and 90 per- 
cent of parity or whether they want un- 
limited acreage allotments with price 
supports of 65 percent of parity. 

Cotton acreage allotments, which 
would have been cut without legislation, 
will be kept at present levels and price 
supports will be gradually reduced over 
a 4-year period. 


The Wool Act was extended for 4 


years and the program of donating sur- 

plus dairy products to veterans’ hospitals 

and the armed services was continued. 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


The House voted down the Senaté- 
passed Kennedy-Ives labor bill to curb 
labor racketeering. ‘The record is clear 
that the House acted not necessarily in 
disapproval of the Senate measure but 
because of lack of any real opportunity 
to consider the legislation. 
House committees nor Members were 
given any real chance to consider this 


important bill. Surely it was too much ~ 


to expect that House Members 
conscientiously decide upon such an iff- 
portant poli¢y under a procedure which 
allowed only 20 minutes debate to a side, 
and no amendments, ve 
The Democratic chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 


the distinguished Hon. Graham Barden 
of North Carolina, put in a few @me 
ee eee before us when 26 


What disturbs me and rocks me is that 
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called upon 
wise thing 20 
49 minutes. 


to do this thing. 
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CONGRESS HELPS 


As we approach the end of the 85th 
Congress, it is encouraging to note many 
that the measures 

are already becoming effective. It is 
with much satisfaction that we note re- 
ports that there is a big rise in construc- 
tion activity and many factories are re- 
hiring—Jones & Laughlin and other big 
Cleveland plants are reopening. There 
isa rise in steel production. As a result 
of pay increases, retail sales showed a 
All of this is healthy and 
should afford proof to the American 
people that both the executive and the 
legislative branches are deeply concerned 


great increase. 


with their individual welfare. 
Il. THE COMMON DEFENSE 


As would be expected at this time the 
85th Congress delved very deeply into all 
questions affecting our national defense. 

Acting in cooperation with the execu- 
tive branch and the military authorities, 
the 85th Congress took a series of actions 


to bolster the national security. 


The Congress authorized the expendi- 
tures of $549 million to expand and ac- 
celerate construction of missile bases, 
detection and warning systems. We 
consider this of the utmost importance. 


SPACE AGENCY 


This Congress also established the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, a new civilian agency, headed 
by a Director and Deputy appointed by 
the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to operate 
under the controi and direction’ of a 
policy board of seven members including 
the Secretaries of State and Defense and 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Developments of the last 
year, including the launching of the, 
Russian sputnik, point to the urgency 
of establishing this new agency. 
hope that the clarifying of responsibility 
in this legislation will accelerate our 


Space program so vital to our defense. 
GLENNAN NAMED 


The President has named T. Keith 
Glennan, president of Case Institute of 
Technology, Administrator of the new 


National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 


istration. Few persons anywhere in the 
world are so qualified as he to fill the 
new position. If I may be pardoned a 
personal reference here, I am glad to see 

in the news. My 
father helped to found this great Cleve- . 


Case Institute figure 
land institution. 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


es Congress also authorized $35 mil- 
be appropriated for construction 


of @ reactor for an atomic-powered 


destroyer, 
The 85th Congress 


also made provi- 


sion for exchange of mutually essential 
oe information and materials with 
allies. It is important that the peo- 


we have taken 


We 


to understand it and to do the ple know that the Congress will re utile 
d to keep faith with America in 
I cannot refrain oe saying 

+ is an insult to the House no com- 
ae ee to their intelligenec to expect them 


any agreements to exchange military 
information or materials. ' 
DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


President Eisenhower commended the 
Senate and House Armed Services Com- 
mittee upon the defense reorganization 
measures which the 85th Congress 
passed. ‘The bill consolidates full au- 
thority in a Secretary of Defense, gives 
the Secretary of Defense authority and 
flexibility to transfer funds from one 
function to another, and streamlines 
military command channels. 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


The collision of military planes with 
commercial airliners pointed up the need 
for a single agency control of both mili- 
tary and civilian flights. This Congress 
promptly took action to establish a sin- 
gle Federal Aviation Agency. With all 
air traffic under one agency, we should 
have both safe and more efficient use of 
the airspace. 

IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Now let us take a look at our accom- 
plishments in the area of foreign affairs. 
The activities of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, on which I have served since 
1941, have increased many fold in the 
last several years. The assumption of 
bilateral and multilateral treaty com- 
mitments to secure the defense of the 


free world carries with it an enormous - 


amount of legislative responsibilities. 

Chief among the Aegislation that must 

annually be considered by our committee 

is the mutual security program. 
MUTUAL SECURITY 


Under the leadership of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee the Mutual Security 
Act was continued in both 1957 and 1958. 
Now in its eighth year this program has 
played a key role in maintaining our 
free world system of collective security. 
With the increased challenge presented 
by the growing Communist economic 
offensive, the program is being re- 
directed to provide more assistance to 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. 
Through Special Assistance, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, and Technical 
Cooperation means are provided to af- 
firmatively respond to the challenge. 

HUNGARIAN RESOLUTION 


Shocked by the brutal execution of 
Imre Nagy and the other Hungarian re- 
volt leaders, the House unanimously 
voted its indignation at this act dictated 
by the Soviet Union. Our resolution 
stated that this Soviet reprisal shocked 
the conscience of decent mankind, and 
requested the President to express the 
sympathy of the American pagple for 
all Hungarians. 

MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTION 


At the urgent request of the Admin- 
instration the Congress authorized the 
President to undertake economic and 
military cooperation with nations in the 
Middle East in order to strengthen them 
against Communist aggression. After 
weeks of intensive study by the com- 
mittee, the resolution, which provided 
that up to $200 million could be made 
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available for this purpose, was approved 
overwhelmingly. 
CREATION OF PERMANENT U.N. POLICE FORCE 


Toward the latter part of the session 
the House approved House Resolution 
367 which called for the creation of a 
permanent United Nations police force. 
In so doing the Congress recognized the 
valuable contribution to peace which has 
been made by the United Nations force 
in the Gaza Strip. From my inspection 
trip to the area last year I observed 
firsthand the tranquility the U. N. forces 
brought to this area of great tension. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR AFRICA 


In recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of Africa in international affairs, 
the Congress enacted legislation provid- 
ing for an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, for Africa. This act will 
make possible an expanded Bureau of 
African Affairs within the Department, 
and the strengthening of our consulates 
and embassies abroad. I have urged the 
passage of such legislation ever since my 
study mission to Africa in 1955, and be- 
lieve that it will bring improved relation- 
ships with a vital part of tomorrow’s 
world. 

In nominating Joseph C. Satterthwaite 


.to this post the administration has in- 


deed chosen well. 
STUDY MISSIONS ABROAD 


As a ranking member of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Near East and Africa, I 
have undertaken two study missions to 
that area during this session of Congress. 
In March of 1957 I was named by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as an official delegate 
to the independence ceremonies of the 
new state of Ghana. The United States 
delegation was led by Vice President 
Nrxon, and made official stops in Mo- 
rocco, Ghana, and other African coun- 
tries. The mission was enthusiastically 
received everywhere it went, and added 
to the large amount of good will which 
we already enjoyed throughout Africa. 

Last fall I undertook at the commit- 
tee’s request a study mission to investi- 
gate the Arab refugee camps in the 
Middle East and inspect our installations 
in North Africa. Through the excellent 
cooperation of United Nations officials 
who maintain responsibility under which 
the some 900,000 refugees live, I was able 
to visit all the principal camps and talk 
with many people. My findings were 
submitted to the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in a formal report filed this year. 
These study missions are of invaluable 
help to our committee. They add to our 
knowledge of other peoples and countries, 
and give others a glimpse of what an 
American is. We hope such visits will 
bring better understanding between 
and other nations. , 


Vv. A NEW STATE 
The 85th Congress added the 49th star 
to the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica when we voted to admit Alaska into 
the Union. 
The opinion of the Congress was some- 
what divided, but the yeas won. 
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Mayor Daley of Chicago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on the closing day of the 85th Congress, 
which will take its place in history as one 
of the most productive and instructive 
Congresses since the beginning of our 
Government, I wish to direct my remarks 
to the city of Chicago and its dynamic 
mayor, the Honorable Richard J. Daley. 
I do this with the realization that the 
future functioning of our democracy de- 
pends in no small measure on the way 
our municipal governments are run, 
Their integrity and their efficiency in 
meeting the problems in an ever chang- 
ing world, problems that fall more imme- 
diately and hardest on the big cities, 
furnish the answer to our continuing 
strength and progress. 

This is not said to detract from the 
importance of village, county, and State 
governments. It is not intended to sug- 


gest that there is any fundamental dif- . 


ference between urban and rural popu- 
lations or that one makes greater or less 
contribution to the functioning of our 
democracy and the welfare of our people. 
We all do our part whenever we are 
called to play it. 

PROBLEMS OF BIG CITIES 


But there are problems of Government 
in our big cities that many times in this 
and earilier Congress I have wished 
were better understood by my colleagues. 

I appreciate, for one thing, that it is 
difficult for a Member from a small com- 
munity to appreciate the housing prob- 
lems of a big city, with its shifting resi- 
dential districts, its constant fight 
against decay and resultant slums, its 
demand in a new day of automobiles for 
superhighways that necessitate the de- 
struction of homes where people lived 
and have to be relocated, and its large 
influx of persons who have to be housed 
or left unattended to, can add to the 
hazards of all natures. 

I regret that my colleagues who re- 
ported in this Congress a housing bill so 
necessary to our big cities had not a 
greater understanding. When we fight 
for the legislative climate in which our 
big cities can live and expand whole- 
somely and flourish, we are fighting for 
nothing less than the preservation of our 
democracy. When millions of persons, 
massed together within the municipal 
area of one city, are neglected, discon- 
tent will grow into resentment, and re- 
sentment with fanning can go to any 
lengths. The history of our world is the 
history of the rise and fall of great cities. 

IMPORTANCE OF MAYOR'S OFFICE 


In recent years, deplorably, there has 
been an inclination te overlook in. the 
national picture the importance of mu- 
nicipal government in the big cities. 
Today one ambitious to be an occupant 
of the White House pi would re- 
gard the United States Senate and the 
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office of governor the most likely step- 
ping stone. Yet it was Grover Cleve- 
land’s election as mayor of Buffalo that 
started him on the road to the White 
House. His reforms in municipal gov- 
ernment in the city of Buffalo arrested 
the interest of the Nation, stole the show 
from the personalities on the State and 
national level, made him successively 
governor of New York and President of 
the United States over the bitter opposi- 
tion of powerful Tammany Hall. 

At a little later period Johnson and 
Baker in Cleveland, Pingree in Detroit, 
Dunne in Chicago, Hunt in Cincinnati, 
Brand Whitlock in Toledo, and other 
mayors of American cities were names 
known to most Americans. 

The fact is that a mayor of a big city 
is closer to the people than any other 
official. If he is an outstandingly good 
mayor his good deeds carry far. The 
roots of good government are in local 
government, and local government has 
its highest office in the chief executive 
of a big city. 

Next to the Presidency of the United 
States the office of mayor of the city of 
Chicago is rated by political scholars as 
the most influential public office in the 
United States. This is determined not 
only by the size of Chicago, its territorial 
location, the diversity of its industries, 
and other such factors, but, equally im- 
portant, the scope of authority vested in 
the chief executive. The mayor of New 
York has no such measure of authority. 

DALEY’S 3 YEARS OF MIRACLES 


In the 3 years of his administration 
Mayor Richard J. Daley has brought the 
office of chief executive of a big city back 
to its former place in the nationa) inter- 
est. More has been written of him in 
national magazines and periodicals, all 
in admiration of the miracles he has 
wrought by hard work and dedication, 
than of any other mayor of an American 
city in the history of our Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, when a great mah comes 
into -a great public office he envisions 
and plans for the future as he does the 
work of the present. Mayor Daley, while 
making the Chicago of today first in all 
good things of the big cities of the world, 
is laying the plans for an even greater 
Chicago in 1980. : 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the beginning of 
an article by Thomas Buck in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of August 23, 1958, as 
follows: ; 

(By Thomas Buck) 

A comprehensive plan for modernizing 
Chicago’s Loop its environs in the next 
22 years at a cost‘of $1% billion in public 
and private funds was made public Friday 
by Mayor Daley and the city’s department of 
planning. 

The proposals were described by the mayor 
and his planning aids as a bold and imagin- 
ative program to fulfill the city’s 
downtown urban culture needs in the 
mainder of the 20th century. - 

Fancy sketches and scale models of the 
numerous suggestions—all prepared at points 
far removed from the city hall to insure ut- 
most gecrecy—were unveiled in the mayor's 
office before a large gathering of. business and 
civic leaders. 

In general, the plan rvaffirms the planning 
framework set forth in 1909 by the famous 
Burnham plan, the proposal that produced 


’ 


, 


August 25, 1958. 
the development of the Lake Michigan ‘shore. 
land as Chicago’s front yard, and ultimate 
eonstruction of Congress Expressway, and 
numerous other downtown improvements, 

Specifically, this modern plan. aa 
sites for Government buildings, and a Qpj. 
cago undergraduate campus of the Uni 
of IHinois, and a transportation center as 
well as designating areas for 50,000 apart. 
ments to lure persons back to the core of the 
city. 

It also proposes three new islands just off 
the shoreline for recreational Purposes, the 
improvement of Navy piers to meet the 
ping needs arising from the next year’s 
ing of the St. Lawrence seaway, and a street 
pattern to ease congestion. : 

One major proposal calls for the separa- 
tion of pedestrian and vehicular traffic by 
providing special pedestrian plazas below and 
above the present street level. 

Of most immediate importance are recom. 
mendations dealing with Government build. 
ing sites and the University of Illinois cam. 
pus to replace the university's present facili. 
ties at Navy pier. 

The Government center question jumped 
into the limelight recently in view of the 
Federal Government's intentions to build of- 
fice buildings and a courthouse at a cost of 
$98 million. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 85-614, and the order 
of the House of August 23, 1958, empow- 
ering him ‘to appoint commissions, 
boards, and committees authorized by 
law or by the House, did, on August 25, 
1958, appoint as members of the Hudson- 
Champlain Celebration Commission the 
following Members on the part’ of the 
House: 

Mr. CELLER, of New York. 

Mr. Ho.trzman, of New York. 

Mr. ‘Taytor, of New York. 

Mr. Keatine, of New York. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printingofs 
document not already provided for by law, | 
but only when the same shall be accompa 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exeCt- — 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- - 
ent office of the Government submi ‘Tee 
ports or documents in response to 
from Congress shall submit t } an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this bi 
lating to estimates shall apply to oO 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (a. " 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). , 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred — 
immediately to the Committee on 1 . 
Administration of the House of Represeiiie — 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- — 
istration of the Senate, who, in making uss 
report, shall give the probable cost of 
proposed printing upon the estimate of @ 
Public Printer, and no extra copies 
printed béfore such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1994) 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-fifth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, September 12, 1958. It is requested that copy and proofs of 

hes withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 


by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or 

to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that 

date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. . Mr. 
President, I ask unanimously consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address by me at the bicen- 
tennial celebration of Fort Bedford, Bed- 
ford, Pa:, August 22, 1958. - 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss OF SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE BICENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION OF ForT BEDFORD, BEDFORD, Pa., 
Avoust 22, 1958 


Tt is always a pleasure to take part in the 
celebration of an important anniversary, 
recalling the glories of our historic past. 

It is good for America to hold assemblies- 
such as this because they give us a better 
understanding of the toil, heroism, and sac- 
tifice that built the foundation of our 
Nation’s greatness. 

In many public addresses, and on other 
occasions, I have emphasized how important 
it is for every one of us to learn more about 
our history. Any American who studies the 


of the early pioneers—their love of liberty, 

their confidence in tnolnadione their deep 
— siding faith in God. 

per understanding of our history 

ae patriotism. It stimulates a desire 

den &partin government. It strengthens 

of our country and devotion to its sacred 


_- This bicente 
ford is nnial celebration of Fort Bed- 





tion on this continent. It tells of heroic 
soldiers, enterprising traders and trappers 
and sturdy, self-reliant, God-fearing pioneer 
settlers. We are proud of the many descend- 
ants of those early pioneers who are still 
carrying on the fight for the American ideals 
of freedom and constitutional government. 
Two hundreds years ago Fort Bedford was 
the strong outpost of our western frontier. 


Here was heard the tramp of marching sol-- 


diers. In these hills Indian fighting went 
on year after year. 

Garrett Pendergrass and his fellow settlers 
knew all the hardships and the perils of fron- 
tier life. Danger was an ever-present part 
of their daily lives. Back-breaking toil was 
their only assurance of survival. 

Their most. precious .possession was free- 
dom. 

Faith in God strengthened and sustained 
them in their struggle to establish new homes 
where they could live as free men—free to 
carve out their own destiny and to build with 
their own hands a better future for them- 
selves and their children. s 

Above all else, they wanted freedom to 
worship in the manner of their choice, in the 
faith which brought them closer to God, 
without fear of tyranny or persecution. 

They cleared the forests and tilled the soil. 
They built schools and churches. They de- 
pended upon their own efforts, their own 
hard work, energy and thrift, to provide the 
necessities of life and the meager comforts 
available in those days. 

They fought the French and the Indians. 
They fought the revolution to throw off the 
yoke of oppressive government. They estab- 
lished a Republic which recognized as God- 
given the right of every man to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

They created a government based on the 
fundamental principles of freedom of the in- 
dividual, equal opportunity, and equal jus- 
tice. 

I am so glad that the patriotic people from 
Bedford to Pittsburgh are celebrating history 
this year. The people living along the Forbes 
Road have a great heritage. General Forbes’ 
Road and Braddock’s Road were carved 
through the wilderness by military men. 
They were not created for the purpose of con- 
quest. They were built in order to establish 
and British supremacy at the junction 
of Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers 

the Ohio. Here was the bridgehead 
to re the rich valleys, plains, and moun- 
tains of the west. 





No roads in all history have meant so much 
to civilization. ‘These roads made it possible 
to develop the agricultural and industrial 
greatness of the United States. 

In less than two centuries, the expansion 
of agriculture and industry and the develop- 
ment of our natural resources have been un- 
paralleled in any similar area in all history. 
In addition we have attained cultural and 
religious heights never before reached. 

Now let me ask a few questions. 

Why have we made so much progress? Why 
are we now in a position where the free world 
looks to us for\leadership and help? Why is 
it that even those who criticize us and our 
form of government do not want to leave the 
United States? 

Is it not because we uphold and defend 
the right of every man to say what he likes, 
to think as he likes and, under the law, to 
do what he likes? 

Is it not that here the state is the servant 
and not the master of the people, and that 
public officials have power only as trustees 
for the people? 

Is it not for the freedom of choice which 
we enjoy and the right to retain the rewards 
of our work and ingenuity? 

Is it not because our form of government 
has sustained us in our sacred right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit.of happiness? 

I believe these are the reasons. To safe- 
guard these precious rights all of us must 
bear an equal share of responsibility. 

We will continue to be the greatest nation 
of all history if we carry out with loyalty, 
determination, and courage the principles 
supporting the American system of govern- 
ment. 

These United States will remain great if 
we have proper education of our people, if 
we have a strong nationai defense supported 
by all our citizens, if we maintain a strong, 
stable, dynamic economy, if we are clean and 
constructive in our politics, if we are honor- 
able in our international relations, and if we 
are faithful to the principles of our religious 
belief. 

Today the greatest threat to peace and 
freedom in the world is communism. 

Since the end of World War II the Com- 
munist dictators of Soviet Russia by sub- 
version, treachery, and force, have gained 
control of one-third of the world. They 
have placed 700 mililon people in Europe and 
Asia under the iron rule of terror and 
tyranny. 

They have prepared the plans and have 
stockpiled the weapons for world conquest 
and the enslavement of all free people. 

Let us not.play with ccmmunism. Where 
there is communism freedom dies. The 
state takes the place of God. Anyone trying 
to persuade us that we cai accept commu- 
nism and still be American Goes not appre- 
ciate the truth. _Such people are 2sngerous. 
They should go to a country where that doc- 
trine is practiced. 

But we must keep in mind that we can- 
not defeat the communism by force alone. 
We need more than armies, more than 
weapons, more than wealth. Above all, we 
need the strength that comes from God. j 

We must remember that the greatest factor 
for victory is spiritual strength. We must 
turn with deeper devotion to the teachings 
of religion. We must place more emphasis 
on moral and spiritual values than on mate- 
rial gain. é : 

We must have faith, faith) in ourselves, 
faith in our country, and faith in God. A 
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strong moral and spiritual America is the 
foundation of our national strength. 

Are we safe and secure in our freedom? 
No; not if we are complacent. Not if we 
take our liberty for granted. Not if we talk 
about our rights and privileges and ignore 
our obligations. 

We must drive out of our life the law 
evader and those who would rob the Public 
Treasury for political preference. We must 
be steadfast in our opposition to peace with- 
out honor, easy living without work, and all 
political proposals designed for selfish ad- 
vantage. 

Recessions and periods of prosperity come 
naturally in our free enterprise economy. 
Wage increases without corresponding in- 
creases in productivity are unsound and 
damaging to our country. 

We are depending too much on govern- 
ment and that is one reason why govern- 
ment is costing us so much. In every coun- 
try where the people depended upon govern- 
ment rather than their own efforts, misery 
and suffering was the rseult and eventually 
the loss of freedom. 

In the growth and development of the 
United States we have had times of trial and 
crisis. 

We have had financial depressions. We 
have had bloody conflict within our own 
borders. We have had wars to preserve 
American liberty from foreign aggression. 
We have experienced periods of ré&kless and 
extravagant living. We have had times when 
the spiritual side was at low ebb because we 
placed too much emphasis on material gain. 

But, fortunately, from every period of crisis 
the great majority of our people has emerged 
strengthened in faith and in firm conviction 
that God rules in the affairs of men. 

Faith in God, firmly established’in an 
atmosphere of individual freedom, has been 
the most potent influence in the growth of 
America. 

I recall the statement of a South American 
visitor who was asked to explain why the 
material prosperity of North America has so 
vastly outstripped that of South America. 

This was his reply: “The people who came 
to South America were in search of gold. 
Those who settled in North America came 
here seeking God.” 

Not our material possessions, but our spir- 
itual resources increased and strengthened 
through the years, are the real wealth of the 
United States. 

God grant that America will remain for- 
ever strong in the faith of our fathers. 

Today, as never before in our Nation’s life- 
time, we need militant men and women to 
go out on the highways and byways and 
preach the love of God and the gospel of 
Americanism. 





Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara 





SPEECH 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
got to knew and appreciate Joz O’Hara, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, through 
our mutual service on the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. Blunt and to the 
point, he went to the heart of any ques- 
tion under consideration, and he never 
tolerated specious argument or dema- 
goguery. His heart is a heart of gold, 
big and sympathetic, and he has the ca- 
pacity of making warm friends. The 
Congress needs men of his capabilities 
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and unfortunately they do not appear 
often on the scene. 

I wish him good health, prosperity, 
and happiness in the days to come, and 
I hope his friends may see something of 
him from time to time. 





Kennedy-Ives Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


- OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause there has been so much heat gen- 
erated pro and con about the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, I thought it a good idea to set 
forth exactly what it did. Some people 
may argue that it did not go far enough, 
but I personally think it did a lot of 
things that needed to be done and I voted 
for it on the assumption that a cleanup 
in some areas of the labor-management 
field is vital and that a half a loaf is 
better than no bread at all. 

The following is what the bill required 
of labor unions and what the bill required 
of management: 

WHAT THE BILL REQUIRED OF LABOR UNIONS 


First. It required comprehensive de- 
tailed disclosure of union financial 
data—to members, press, public, and law 
enforcement agencies. 

Second. It required full reports by 
union officers on any personal conflict- 
of-interest transactions. 

Third. It imposed criminal sanctions 
for embezzlement of union funds, false 
reporting, false entries in books, failure 
to report, or destruction of union books. 

Fourth. It established right of suits by 
union members for recovery of funds.em- 
bezzled or misappropriated by union 
officers. 

Fifth. It prohibited loans by employers 
or unions to union officers. 

Sixth. It required a secret ballot for all 
union officers or the convention delegates 
who select: them. 

Seventh. It required due notice of all 
union elections and real opportunity to 
nominate opposing candidates. 

Eighth. It required that union officers 
be elected by secret ballot every 4 years 
by international unions, and every 3 
years by local unions. 

Ninth. It prohibited the use of union 
funds to support candidacy of any union 
officer. 

Tenth. It prohibited persons convicted 
of felony serving as union officers. 

Eleventh. It granted power to Secre- 
tary of Labor to institute court action to 
set improper elections aside and conduct 
a new election. 

Twelfth. It limited union trusteeships 
to 18 months. 

Thirteenth. It made mandatory an- 
nual reports to Secretary and union 
members on every trusteeship, the rea- 
sons for its establishment, continuance, 
and operation. 

Fourteenth. It prohibited counting 
votes of delegates of trustee bodies unless 
delegates elected by secret ballot, and on 
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transfer of funds from trusteed 
union to international exce normal 
dues and assessments. . 

Fifteenth. It granted power to Secre. 
tary of Labor to begin a court proceeding 
to break improper trusteeships, 

Sixteenth. It prohibited picketing for 
extortion or to secure payoff from 
employer. 

Seventeenth. It prohibited solicitation 
for payment of fictitious fees for unload. 
ing cargo from interstate carriers, 

WHAT THE BILL REQUIRED OF MANAGEMENT 


First. Required every employer who 
spends more than $5,000 in a fiscal year 
for activities intended to influence em- 
ployees in the exercise of their rights to 
organize and bargain collectively to re. 
port annually to the Secretary of Labor, 

Second. Required reports from every 
labor relations consultant who has an 
agreement with an employer to pro. 
vide services intended to affect employees 
in the exercise of their rights to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

It has been erroneously assumed by 
some employer groups that this section 
would have required employers to report 
on their efforts to promote good will and 
sound personnel practices. The require- 
ment has nothing to do with such worth- 
while activities. It did not even pro- 
hibit employers from trying to influence 
employees in the exercise of their 
bargaining rights. It simply required a 
report on those efforts designed to in- 
fluence employees in their bargaining 
rights that involve expenditures of more 
than $5,000. Under this section only a 
very small fraction of American business 
would have any need to report at all. 
Only willful failure to report relevant 
material carried any penalty. The sec- 
tion would have in no way interfered with 
the employer’s normal communication of 
freedom of speech in relation to his em- 
ployees. Considering the fact that the 
bill required unions to disclose all of 
their expenditures ‘of every kind, it is 
clear that the limited reporting require- 
ment of employers was extremely modest, 
A full analysis of employer reporting re- 
quirements under S. 3974 appears in the 
ConGREssIONAL Recorp for August 15, 
pages 16424-16425. 





Hon. Hubert B. Scudder 





~ SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
has been my privilege to serve on the 
same committee with our colleague, Hu- 
BERT ScuppER, the gentlen.an from 


fornia, for a number of years and so have | 


had an opportunity to see him at wom 
He always contributed much that Wa 
worthwhile to our discussions, and in B 

questioning of witnesses who fee 
before us, his gentility and good common ~ 
sense were always in evidence. Hei 
conscientious and honest thinker, be 
his character and pleasant manner” — 
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made many friends who regret his deci- 
gion not to seek reelection. 
I trust that the days to come may be 
rich in happiness and contentment and I 
ope he will visit us from time to time 
and keep fresh the friendships he has 


made here. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Activities in Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as a 
supplement to the résumé of Federal ex- 
penditures in Montana which I recently 
inserted in the Appendix, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ConcressionaL Recorp a résumé of the 
activities of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency in Montana. This 
Agency’s activities are associated with 
the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion, the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, and the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

HovsING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 

Washington, D.C., August 25, 1958. 
Hon. Mrke MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MIKE: In response to your request of 
August 5, I am very glad to give you the 
following data covering our operations within 
aa egg of Montana for fiscal years 1958 
an ° 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION 
Project approvals, fiscal 1958 








Num- | Amount 
ber 








College housing program ___....._._- 
Advances for public works planning. 
Public facility loans program 
School construction program 





i Reservations of funds rather than approvals; includes 
1 application for $1,400,000 which ioe subsequently 
been approved. 


. 4 Approved by Office of Education, HEW. 


Disbursements, fiscal 1958 


College housing program 1, 345 
ee Rae eae ant ee - $1,345, 000 
Advances for public works planning. wl : 78, 978 
Public facility loans program._.....~ o 0 
ol construction program...-..--------.-. ¢) 


'Disbursements made by Office of E i 
partment of Health, Education, cna Wella moe 
T regret that we do not have available an 

y 
estimates by States for fiscal 1959 for either 
Project approvals or disbursements under the 
CFA programs. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION - 


* During fiscal year 1958 FNMA purchased 
en nee totaling $91,000 covering proper- 
es located in Montana. At the end of June 
1958 outstanding undisbursed commitments 
Providing for the future purchase of Montana 
Mortgages totaled $513,000. These 

— tments were all issued for a term of 
year under the Association’s special as- 
sistance program for low and moderate priced 
housing mortgages, and hence upon comple- 
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tion of construction the related mortgages, 
unless sold elsewhere, may be expected to be 
delivered to FNMA for purchase during fiscal 
year 1959. : . 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


Under the urban renewal and demonstra- 
tion project programs, no disbursements in 
the State of Montana took place in fiscal 
year 1958 nor are any disbursements antici- 
pated in fiscal year 1959. 

Under the urban planning assistance pro- 
gram, the sum of $2,572.50 was disbursed 
to the Montana State Planning Board in 
fiscal year 1958. Disbursements in fiscal year 
1959 under this program are estimated at 
approximately $30,000 in connection with the 
1 project previously approved and the 4 
additional projects expected to be approved 
before June 30, 1959. 


PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


No loans were made for the development 
of low-rent public housing projects in Mon- 
tana during 1958 and none is pending for 
the current fiscal year. However, the fol- 
lowing tabulations show the annual contri- 
butions paid to local housing authorities 
during fiscal 1958 for estimates for fiscal 1959. 


Annual contributions paid to local housing 
authorities in the State of Montana during 
fiscal year 1958 


Fixed Annual 








Locality annual | Residual} contri- 
contri- | receipts | butions 
bution paid 

Anaconda (MONT- 

5-1,2 130 dwelling . 

CO aise $41, 686. 35 $38, 592. 47) $3, 093. 88 
Butte (MONT-3-1 225 

dwelling units) -....-- 48,470.00) 2,194.21! 46, 275.79 
Great Falls (MONT- 

2-1 156 dwelling 

Se sees a aie. en 31, 172. 50} 30, 314. =, 857. 69 


units) 
Helena (MONT-4-1 72 | 

dwelling units) -_-....-- 14, 430.00) 9,759.81) 4,670.19 
Helena (MONT-4-2 60 | 

dwelling units) _-.--.-- 24, 360.00; 12, 296.26) 12, 063. 74 
Richland County 

Sidney (MONT-6- 

1,2 54 dwelling units).! 22, 045. 41) 12, 187.85) 9, 857. 56 


Peeks a 164, 26,105, 345. 41) 76, 818. 85 








Estimated amount of annual contributions 
to be paid to local housing authorities in 
the State of Montana during fiscal year 
1959 


Fixed Esti- Esti- 
annual mated mated 
Locality contri- | residual | annual 
bution | receipts | contri- 
bution 


Anaconda (MONT-5- 
1, 2 1380 dwelling 


dwelling units) ....... 48, 470. 00} .........- 48, 470. 00 
Great Falls (MONT- 
2-1, 156 dwelling 
Rh Blea weiss 31, 172. 50121, 769. 02) 1 9, 403. 48 


dwelling units) ....-.. 14, 430.00} 8,854.00) 5,576.00 
Helena (MON T-4-2, 60 

dwelling units) ....... 24, 360. 00} 10, 138.00) 14, 222. 00 
Richland County, Sid- 

ney (MONT-6-1, 2 

54 dwelling units)....| 22,045.41} 12, 187.85) 9, 857. 56 


MOOR iain canltl 181, 514. a 80, 329. o2}101, 185. 48 - 





1 These are not estimates; they are actual amounts of 
residual receipts and the annual contribution, which 
was paid on July 17, 1958. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Although the expenditure of funds is not 
the primary function of FHA, I believe you 
will be interested in noting the following 
mortgage-insurance activity of that agency: 
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Fiscal year 1958 — Amount | Units 





1, 163 


“ Home mortgages_--.-..--- 1, 107 |$13, 506, 450 
Multifamily. project 


mortgages. ............-. 





4,722 | 4,344, 628 2a 


Total amount....--|--..----| 17, 851, 078 |-------- 





We have no basis for estimating the fiscal 
year volume of FHA insurance written by 
States this early in the year. It is probable, 
however, that the fiscal year 1959 volume will 
be fully as large as in 1958. 

You may also be interested in knowing 
that during fiscal 1958 FHA expended $182,- 
728.62 for salaries and expenses within the 
State of Montana; the estimate for these pur- 
poses for fiscal 1959 is $196,800. 

If you require any further information on 
our operations in your State, please let me 
know. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. COLE, 
Administrator. 





Twelfth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, 60 years ago the old 12th 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, left the Susquehanna Valley of 
my State for service in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Of the 513 men who served in that 
outfit there are now 69 survivors who will 
assemble for their 60th annual reunion 
at Williamsport, Pa., on October 29. 
That date marks the anniversary of the 
regiment’s muster-out of Federal service. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the roster of the old 12th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
as compiled by the adjutant, Jerome C. 
Fetzer, of Danville, Pa., be inserted in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the roster 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

COMPANY A, LEWISBURG 


Martin B. Christy, Hollidaysburg, Pa.; 
Emanuel W. Cober, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Albert 
B. Cook, Lewisburg; Charles E. Fetter, Wins- 
field; Jerome C. Fetzer, Danville, Rural De- 
livery 1; Levi T. Fetzer, New Bloomfield; 
Augustus G. Keyser, Muncy; Norman B. 
Keyser, Northumberland; Dr.. Ralph F. 
Koons, Shickshinny; Oscar I. Liddick, Lewis- 
burg; John A. Long, Allentown; Bert G. 
Mabus, Lewisburg; Roscoe B. Miller, Lewis- 
burg; Dr. Thornton M. Shorkley, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Jesse M. Snyder, Milton; Ray 
S. Thomas, Shamokin; William H. Vonada, 
Sunbury; John H. Weidensaul, Lewisburg; 
State Senator Samuel B. Wolfe, Lewisburg. 
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COMPANY B, WILLIAMSPORT 


Thomas F. Bardo, Montgomery; Lewis B. 
Bly, Williamsport; Alfred A. Carlson, Wil- 
liamsport; Horace C. Clark, Muncy; George, 
H. DeFrain, Williamsport, Rural Delivery; 
Paul A. Groff, Drexel Hill; Oliver J. Housel, 
burgess of Montgomery; William E. Howell, 
Montoursville; William F. Keys, Highland 
Park, N. J.; Hyman E. Knauff, Chicago, IIL.; 
Harvey B. Elder, Picture Rocks. 

COMPANY C, MILTON 


George F. Boyer, Milton; Stephen Hill, Wil- 
liamsport; Samuel C. Kamp, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Charles H. Lunger, Milton; Leroy R. 
Montz, Lewisburg; George B. Stewart, Mont- 
gomery; Robert G. Wilson, Milton; Ruckle 
Burrows, Watsontown; Clark W. Duncan, 
Montgomery. 

COMPANY D, WILLIAMSPORT 


Willis H. Castner, Dunedin, Fla.; Albert 
A. Ashton, West Milton; Frank Fulmer, Wil- 
liamsport; William T. Griffith, Montoursville; 
Harry G. Kuntz, Burlingame; Guy A. Phillips, 
Williamsport; Elmer E. Maley, Williamsport 
Rural Delivery; Jesse A. Fenstemacher, 
Williamsport; Frank V. Stutzman, St. Cloud, 
Fla.; Arthur G. Smith, Williamsport. 

COMPANY E, SUNBURY 

Joseph A. Allison, Sunbury; John K. 
Clement, Harrisburg; Edwin E. Jacoby, Sun- 
bury; John H. Vincent, Northumberland; 
Allen B. Wallower, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

COMPANY F, DANVILLE 

Thomas Jameson, Lewistown; Charles W. 
Kase, Lewistown. 

COMPANY G, WILLIAMSPORT 

Robert Clarke, Philadelphia; John A. De- 
Wald, Muncy; Phillip H. Hoffman, Jr., Phila- 
delphia; Philip T. Meredith, Harrisburg; 
George E. Metzger, Williamsport; Daniel S. 
Null, Cogan Station; John H. Siegel, Wil- 
liamsport. ‘ 
COMPANY H, LOCK HAVEN 

James E. Merrill, Elwyn; George W. Wil- 
liams, Brady, Mont. 





Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Spéaker, 
one of the earliest recollection I have 
of my service in the Congress is my asso- 
ciation with the gentleman from Ohio, 
Tom JENKINS, when he was chairman of 
the Repubiican Food Study Committee 
and I acted as secretary and treasurer. 
This committee was organized back in 
the 79th Congress, and its activities 
played no small part in the election of 
the Repiblican 80th Congress. His ex- 
ample of hard work, of good humored 
patience and his devotion to duty clearly 
indicated his gift of leadership and great 
Americanism. I never heard Tom JEn- 
KINS utter a word of personal criticism 
against any one though of course he 
frequently disagreed with the arguments 
of others. 

Tom JENKINS is a real friend and I will 
miss his kindly advice, his charm, and 
his keen analytical mind more than I 
can say. Heisone _ the oldtimers, and 
men of his judgme . and experience, are 
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sorely needed at this time. May he be 
blessed with joy and happiness in the 
days to come. 





An Authentic Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following newspaper article from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
August 17, 1958: 

AN AUTHENTIC VOICE OF AMERICA 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The Senate put on a pretty remarkable 
show the other day—a show which was at 
once flesh-crawling, wonderfully encourag- 
ing, and rather moving. 

The show began with an eerie debate on 
what must surely be the most eerie measure 
ever considered by the American Congress— 
an amendment to the military appropria- 
tions bill by Senator RicHarD RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, forbidding the Defense Department 
to spend any of its appropriated funds on 
plans for the surrender of the United States. 

The occasion of the amendment was a 
story published in the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch by Brig. Gen. Thomas Phillips. Gen- 
eral Phillips revealed that the Air Force 
subsidiary, the Rand Corp., had been peering 
ahead into the years when the Soviet Union 
is due to acquire overwhelming superiority 
in nuclear striking power. Contemplation 
of this period, wrote General Phillips with 
complete accuracy, had led the Rand scien- 
tists to make a study of the circumstances 
in which the United States ought to sur- 
render. 

The Republicans, led by Senator WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, of California, were indignant 
at the mere suggestion that the Eisenhower 
administration could be studying surrender, 
as the Russell amendment seemed to imply. 

But what made the debate so eerie was the 
simple fact that no one on either side of the 
aisle really tried to defy the grim facts which 
had impelled the Rand scientists to make 
their grim study. 

Then, much later in the crowded day, Mas- 
sachusett’s hard-hitting young Senator Jack 
KENNEDY rose to make one of the most re- 
markable speeches on American defense and 
national strategy that this country has heard 
since the end of the last war. It was a 
speech about those same facts that drove the 
Rand scientists to make their hideous calcu- 
lations. It was a speech that every thought- 
ful American ought to read and ponder. Its 
theme was simple. 

“We must realize,” said Kennepy bleakly, 
“that the nuclear deterrent ratio during 
1960—64 will in all likelihood be weighted very 
heavily against us.” 

KENNEDY dealt in facts—much more de- 
tailed and hard facts than Senators like Mis- 
souri’s SYMINGTON and Jackson, of Washing- 
ton, have been able to deal in, because they 
are impeded by their access to classified in- 
formation, and KENNEDy is not thus im- 
peded. He showed the gradual weakening of 
the American nuclear deterrent, the rapid 
gain in Soviet nuclear striking power during 
the so-called years of the gap. 

“The Soviets,” he remarked with ter- 
ness, “will be as aware of their advantage 
during the years of the gap as we are * * * 


August 97 
and nuclear destruction 1s not the only 

in which the Soviets will be able to use Pi 
advantage. * * * Their missile power will be 
the shield from behind which they will sloy. 
ly but surely advance—through 
diplomacy, limited both by wars, 
aggression, intimidation, and subversion ¢ «6 
and the vicious blackmail of our allies, ¢ *s 
The balance of power will gradually shift 
against us. Each Soviet move wil] weaken * 
the West, but none will seem to Justify our . 
initiating the nuclear war that might 
destroy us.” 

But enough has been said already to 
gest why this strange day in the Senate was 
fiesh-crawling. What made it encoy 
was hearing the hard facts being laid on the 
line at last, in this era of officially 
complacency. What made it even more en- 
couraging was hearing KENnNepy’s calm byt 
bold call for a vastly greater American effort 
to overcome the danger of the years of the 
gap. And what made the day do 
stirring was hearing this young Senator, him. 
self no stranger to war or danger, confidently 
forecasting that there was no future 
which an aroused and mobilized American 
people woulénot and could not overcome, 

KENNEDY borrowed his closing words from 
Churchill: “Come then, let us to the task, to 
the battle and the toil—each to our part, 
each to our station—let us go forward to 
gether in all parts of the land. There is not 
@ week, nor a.day, nor an hour to be lost,” 

This was the language, charged with re. 
membered glory, of the greatest Englishman 
of the century. But the voice—the yoics 
that faced facts, that rejected every com- 
placency, that called for efforts worthy of 
this country and its role—was the authentic 
voice of America, - 





Servicemen Voting Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


/HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS a 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 1 
should like to add, along with others, my 
commendation of the recent action of 
the Secretary of Defense in his efforts to 
persuade all State governors to issue 
proclamations designating the period 
September 15-22 as Armed Forces Voting 
Week. 

In this connection I think it should be 
noted that one of our most civic 
and patriotic veterans’ organizations, the 
American Veterans Committee, in 1956 
initiated the first Servicemen’s Voting 
Week. Pursuant to Public Law 296, #4 
Congress, August 9, 1955, the 
of Defense cooperated with the 
Veterans Committee in a drive among 
State governors calling for @ 
men’s Voting Week. Twenty-four Sia 
governors responded favorably and & 
sued such proclamations. 7 

I ask unanimous consent to hayep 
ed in the Appendix of the REcom 
following account of this activity 4 
from the AVC Bulletin of D 
1956. ~ : 

There being no objection, the 
Bulletin article referred to was 
to be printed as follows: 
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SeRvVICEMEN VOTE WEEK WINS ACCLAIM 

WasHincToNn, D. C.—The governors of 24 

tes joined with AVC in proclaiming Serv- 
icemen’s Voting Week, AVC national head- 
quarters has announced. 

This is the first time that such &@ program 
has been conducted among the 3 million 
men and women in the armed services: The 
program grew out of plans developed during 
AVO’s first annual veterans audit held last 
spring under the guidance of AVC Leader 


Gus Tyler. 


Noted playwright and author and member 
of AVC’s national advisory council, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, headed AVC’s activities. 

Praise for the program came from many na- 
tional leaders. John Cornelius, chairman of 
the American Heritage Foundation, stated 
that the program was among the most val- 
uable conducted by private groups during 
the campaign. Gen, Michael J. Galvin, 
head of the Federal voter’s assistance pro- 
gram, the official Government organization 
working on full participation by Govern- 
ment employees, joined in commending 
AVC’s efforts. 





Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, United States 
Navy 





SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted that we are to 
have the privilege of the leadership of 
Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, United States 
Navy, as commander of the ist Naval 
District. He and his lovely wife are de- 
lightful. I want the House to know of 
his remarkable record during his service 
in the United States Navy. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Pa., Carl Fred- 
erick Espe graduated from the Naval 
Academy with the class of 1922. Hesub- 
sequently had service afioat until the 
summer of 1929 in the battleships Penn- 
sylvania and Mississippi and the destroy- 
ers Mervine and Chase. After duty as 
an instructor in seamanship and mathe- 
Matics at the Naval Academy, he joined 
the cruiser Detroit in June 1931 and 2 
years later was assigned his first com- 
mand, the minesweeper Bobolink. 
Returning to the Naval Academy in 
1934, he had a year’s assignment in the 

executive department, followed by 3 

months’ service as aide and flag lieu- 

t to commander, Cruiser Division 6, 
and further staff duty as aide and flag 
ey to commander, aircraft, base 

_. After duty as executive officer 

a newly commissioned destroyer 

In ns, he had instruction at the Army 

dustrial College, Washington, D. C., 
and in 1939 was assigned to the Wash- 
. nm Navy Yard, He put the destroyer 
rien in commission the next year and 

ity on a until December 13, 1941, 

World Wax + he United States entered 

His war service included dut: - 
gator of the U. s. S. Ranger, ys aide 1 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 

i ent, and as Commander, De- 
ae Squadron 46 and Destroyer Divi- 
- For outstanding service in the 
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Southwest Pacific area, including the 
Philippine Islands, he was awarded the 
Silver Star Medal, the Legion of Merit 
and Gold Star in lieu of a second similar 
award with combat “V,” and the Bronze 
Star Medal also with “V.” For excep- 
tionally meritorious service in the plan- 
ning department of the staff of the Com- 
mander in Chief, United State Pacific 
Fleet, January—December 1945, he re- 
ceived a Gold Star in lieu of the third 
Legion of Merit. 

Following the cessation of hostilities 
his duties ashore included service in the 
Naval Intelligence organization as head 
of the Operational Intelligence Branch; 
Assistant Director of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division and Director of that Divi- 
sion and as a student at the Naval War 
College. These assignments were inter- 
spersed -with duty afloat in command of 
Destroyer Flotilla 1, Amphibious Groups 
3 and 1—the latter operating in the Ko- 
rean area of hostilities—and Amphibi- 
ous Force, Pacific Fleet. In January 1958 
he was designated commandant of the 
First Naval District with headquarters 
in Boston, Mass. He assumed command 
as commandant, First Naval District, on 
May 12, 1958. 

Admiral and Mrs. Espe will reside at 
Quarters “G,” Boston Naval Shipyard. 

I include the following information 
with my remarks: 

ApM. CARL FREDERICK EsPE, UNITED STATES 

Navy 


PERSONAL DATA 


Born: April 15, 1900, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Parents: Charles and Susan Espe, both now 
deceased. 

Wife’s maiden name and date of marriage: 
Hilda Saunder Crowley of Baltimore, Md., 
June 17, 1947. 

Children: None. 

Official home address: In care of Mrs. Hugh 
L.. Porter, 8518 Perry Highway, Pittsburgh 
37, Pa. 

Education: Allegheny High School, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa.; United States Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md. (bachelor of science, 
1922); Army Industrial College, Washington, 
D. C. (1938-1939); Naval War College, New- 
port, R. I. (advanced course, 1949), 


PROMOTIONS 


Appointed midshipman, July 11, 1918. 

Commissioned ensign, United States Navy, 
June 3, 1922. 

Lieutenant (junior grade), United States 
Navy, June 3, 1925. 

Lieutenant, United States Navy, July 3, 
1928. 

Lieutenant commander, 
Navy, August 1, 1937. 

Commander, United States Navy, January 
‘2, 1942. 

Captain, United States Navy, August 7, 
1947. 

Rear admiral, United States Navy, April 1, 
1949. 

Vice admiral, United States Navy, (T) from 
April 13, 1956, to April 11, 1958. . 


MEDALS AND AWARDS 


Silver Star Medal. 

Legion of Merit with Combat “V.” 

Gold Star in lieu of Second Legion of Merit 
with,Combat “V.” 

Gold Star in lieu of Third Legion of Merit. 

Bronze Star Medal with Combat “V.” 

Victory Medal (World War I). 

American Defense Service Medal, 
Clasp. 

American Campaign Medal. 

World War II Victory Medal. 

Navy Occupation Service Medal, Asia Clasp. 

National Defense Service Medal. 


United States 


Fleet 


Korean Service Medal. 

United Nations Service Medal. 
Philippine Liberation Ribbon. 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal. 


CITATIONS 


Silver Star Medal: “For conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity as commander de- 
stroyer sound screen of a carrier task group in 
action against enemy Japanese forces during 
the assault on Makin, Tarawa, and Apamama 
in the Gilbert Islands, from November 10 to 
27, 1948. Through his exceptional directive 
ability and his comprehensive understanding 
of each tactical situation, Captain Espe effec- 
tively deployed ships of the sound screen to 
provide protection for the task group operat- 
ing in enemy submarine-infested waters. By 
his personal valor, inspiring leadership, and 
daring initiative, Captain Espe contributed 
materially to the success of our assault forces 
in that vital theater of war.” 

Legion of Merit: “For exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct * * * as commander of a 
destroyer squadron during action against 
enemy Japanese forces on Truk, February 16 
and 17, 1944, and during raids on the Saipan- 
Tinian area on February 21 and 22, 1944. 
With the units of his squadron subjected to 
continuous day and night torpedo and bomb- 
ing attacks, Captain Espe directed the ships 
under his command in assisting in the de- 
struction of two hostile planes and, main- 
taining a protective position for the carriers, 
enabled the task group to proceed to the 
initial launching point and carry out a 
damaging air attack against enemy shipping, 
aircraft, and shore installations on these 
strategically important islands.” 

Gold Star in lieu of a second Legion of 
Merit: “For exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct * * * as commanding Officer of Destroyer 
Squadron 46, and as screen commander of 
Task Group 38.1, during operations against 
enemy Japanesé forces in the Pacific war 
area, from August 24 to October 30, 1944. 
Skillfully maneuvering the screen throughout 
the attacks on Palau, Formosa, and the 
Philippine Islands, Captain Espe contributed 
greatly to. the protection of the task group 
while operating in enemy waters under heavy 
aerial attack and constant submarine threat 
and, by prompt decisive action, rendered ef- 
fective service many times in the rescue of 
pilots.” 

Gold Star in lieu of the third Legion of 
Merit: “For * * * outstanding service * * * 
as a member of a planning board in the plans 
division of the staff of the commander in 
chief, United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean areas, in connection with operations 
against enemy Japanese forces from January 
13 to September 1, 1945. Utilizing his 
thorough knowledge of naval and military 
operations, Captain Espe assisted in prepar- 
ing plans for the capture and occupation of 
the Japanese Empire and adjacent loeations 
for the opening and maintenance of a sea 
route for allied vessels and for operations 
subsequent to the surrender of. the Japanese. 
By his professional ability and devotion to 
duty, he contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of our Armed Forces in the Pacific war 
area.” 

Bronze Star Medal: “For meritorious 
achievement as commander, Destroyer Squad- 
ron 46, attached to Task Group 58.1, in action 
against enemy Japanese forces in the West- 
ern Pacific area, from June 6 to Augusf, 8, 
1944. After the Japanese carrier airpower 
was destroyed and the Japanese Fleet heavily 
damaged and driven to home waters, Captain 
Espe led his ships in rescuing personnel from 
a large number of carrier planes which had 
been forced to land in the water. Later he 
participated in the bombardments of Iwo 
Jima, Guam, and Chichi Jima, destroying 
hostile installations and on the night of 
August 4, assisted in intercepting the rem- 
nants of a Japanese convoy by demolishing 
on AK and a DD.” 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TRANSCRIPT OF NAVAL SERVICE 


July 1922-August 1922, U. S. S. Argonne. 

September 1922, receiving ship, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

September 1922-July 1924, U. S. S. Penn- 
sylvania. 

July 1924-August 1924, U. S. S. Mervine. 

August 1924-April 1927, U. S. S. Chase. 

April 1927-May 1929, U. S. S. Mississippi. 

May 1929-May 1931, Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md. (instructor). 

May 1931—June 1933, U.S. S. Detroit. 

June 1933-June 1934, U. S. S. Bobolink 
(commanding officer). 

June 1934—-March 1935, Naval Academy, An- 
napolis (executive department). 

March 1955-June 1935, staff, commander 
cruiser division 6 (aide and flag lieutenant). 

June 1935—June 1936, staff, commander air- 
craft, base force (aide and flag secretary). 

June 1936-September 1936, Puget Sound 
(Wash.) Navy Yard for fitting out duty in 
the U. S. S. Perkins. 

September 1936-July 1938, U. S. S. Per- 
kins (executive officer) . 

July 1938-September 1938, Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

September 1938-June 1939, Army Indus- 
trial College, Washington, D. C. (instructor). 

June 1939-December 1939, Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 1939—March 1940, Boston (Mass.) 
Navy Yard for fitting out the U.S. S. O’Brien. 

March 1940-December 1941, U.S. S. O’Brien 
(commanding officer). 

December 1941-—April 1942, U. S. S. Ranger 
(navigator). 

April 1942—June 1943, aide Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, Navy Department. 

June 1943—December 1944, commander, de- 
stroyer squadron 46, additional duty as com- 
mander, destroyer division 91. 

December 1944—-December 1945, staff, Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 

December 1945—July 1948, Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department (head, 
Operational Intelligence Branch). 

July 1948-January 1949, commander, de- 
stroyer flotilla 1. 

January 1949—June 1949, Naval War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I. (instruction). 

June 1949-August 1951, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department (Dep- 
uty Director of Naval Intelligence—title 
changed to Assistant Director of Naval In- 
telligence). 

August 1951-October 1951, commander, 
amphibious group 3. 

October 1951—October 1952, commander, 
amphibious group 1. 

October 1952—May 1956, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department (Di- 
rector of Naval Intelligence—title changed to 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Intel- 
ligence and Director of Naval Intelligence). 

July 1956-May 1958, commander, amphibi- 
ous force, United States, Pacific. 

May 12, 1958, commandant, First Naval 
District, with headquarters in Boston, Mass. 





The Honorable George H. Christopher 





SPEECH 


OFr 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate a 
great hero, the gentleman from Missouri, 
a great statesman, a great Member of 
Congress, Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Today he is 
walking with an artificial prosthetic ap- 
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pliance. He lost his leg some little time 
ago, but he is walking again. I con- 
gratulate him. 

We are lucky fo have in the House such 
a fine individual and I know full well 
what I am saying because I serve with 
him as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. More power and good 
luck to him. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I thank the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 





Benefactor of Kentucky and the Isthmus 
of Panama 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, a former 
distinguished Member of the House 
and the only surviving member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, charged 
with the duty of building the Panama 
Canal; and who also served during sev- 
eral years of the construction period of 
that great enterprise as Civil Governor 
of the Canal Zone, is my good friend and 
fellow citizen, Maurice H. Thatcher, of 
Louisville and Washington, 

During his congressional tenure of 
five terms—1923-33—he accomplished 
much for the Louisville district which 
he represented, and much for Kentucky. 
The Mammoth Cave National Park; the 
improvement and permanent mainte- 
nance of the Abraham Lincoln National 
Historical Park—the birthplace of the 
Great Emancipator—the Zachary Taylor 
National Cemetery, the veterans’ hos- 
pital at Lexington, Ky.; a splendid Fed- 
eral building for Louisville; and two other 
Federal hospitals for the State; increased 
appropriations for books and apparatus 
for the blind of the schools of America; 
and effective labors for the creation of 
our domestic and foreign airmail activi- 
ties, are some of the results achieved 
through his legislative efforts and—to- 
gether with a number of other important 
achievements wrought by him while a 
Member of Congress—stand as monu- 
ments of his wise and effective endeavors. 


Also, he brought about in 1931 the 
creation of the Eastérn National Park-~ 
to-Park Highway, connecting the major 
national parks east of the Mississippi, 
and since then has served as president of 
the Eastern National Park-to-Park High- 
way Association, which he organized in 
that year. He has long labored to bring 
about the construction of a national 
parkway extending from the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park by way 
the Mammoth Cave National Park, to 
connect with the Natchez Trace Parkway 
near Nashville, Tenn., and thus to pro- 
vide a continuous national parkway be- 
ginning at Front Royal, Va., and ending 
at Natchez, Miss., of something like 1,500 
miles. The Skyline Drive throughout the 
Shenandoah National Park; the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, connecting the Shenan- 
doah and Great Smoky Mountains Na- 


tional Parks, are in service, and 

of the Natchez Trace Parkway is com 
pleted; and the building of the 
link between the Great Smoky Mo 
National Park and the Natchez Trace 
Parkway should certainly be eo: 
without further delay. To this end, I 
introduced at this Congress, H. R. 5569, 
providing for a survey of this link 


the National Parks Service for the pur. 


pose of determining the feasibility ang 
desirability of such construction. While 
no final report has yet been made by the 
National Parks Service, I am very hope- 
ful that during the next sessi 

my reintroduction of the me 

report will be made, the survey author. 
ized, and the actual construction brought 
about. If this enterprise eventually gue. 
ceeds—and it seems inevitable if a much. 
needed parkway system is to be estab. 
lished—much credit will be due Governor 
Thatcher for his long-sustained, patient, 
and wise efforts therefor. 

Not only has Governor Thatcher 
proven himself to be a constructive legis. 
lator so far as his district and the Nation 
are concerned, but similarly he was, dur. 
ing his congressional service, in substan- 
tial effect, Representative in Congress 
for the Panama Canal, and its employees, 
and the Isthmus of Panama. Thus, he 
was the author, in Congress, of the act 
establishing the official ferry across the 
Panama Canal at the Pacific entrance of 
the great waterway, and providing for 
the construction of the connecting road- 
way from the western terminus of the 
ferry to the western boundary of the 
Canal Zone—at a cost of $1 million for 
the work and 2 ferry boats—to connect 
with the Inter-American Highway, of 
which the ferry and roadway are links, 
The ferry and the roadway bear the of- 
ficial mames of Thatcher Ferry and 
Thatcher Highway. Also, he was the 
author of the legislation for the creation, 
maintenance, and operation of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama 
City—now one of the outstanding insti- 
tutions of the world for the study and 
research covering the cause and preveli- 
tion of tropical disease. Since the labe- 
ratory was completed, its work has been 


carried on by congressional appropria- - 


tions authorized by the Thatcher Att, 
and the results achieved through ® 
operation have been of outstanding chat- 
acter, and inestimable benefit. It has 
earned a fame which extends t 
the world. As vice president and general 
counsel of the Gorgas M 
tute, the supervisory agency of the labo- 
ratory, for many years following his 
retirement from Congress, 
Thatcher has rendered invaluable—and 
totally gratuitous—service for the 
cause of health and sanitation. 
Reverting to ‘the subject of the tind 
cated ferry and connecting highway, - 
noteworthy that the ferry has served, in 
an indispensable manner, the Republic 
of Panama and the Canal Zone in ther 
transportation needs and requirens® 
This is shown by the very nea 
of passenger and vehicular traffic cart 
by them since they were 
put in operation, in September 
evidence of this, the official 
piled by the Pananmta Canal 
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tion—which operates the ferry—show 
that for the 25-year period beginning 
with the opening of the ferry to traffic 
on September 1, 1932, to September 1, 
1957, there crossed on the ferry 12,968,277 
automobiles and 72,696,266 passengers. 
Adding thereto estimates for the en- 
suing year from September 1, 1957, to 
September 1, 1958, the figures of 700,000 
yehicles, and 4,303,734 passengers, there 
will result on the first of next month, a 
grand total for the ferry’s use of ap- 
proximately 13,668,277 vehicles and 77 
million passengers. 

As bearing on the subject of Governor 
Thatcher’s continuing services for the 
canal and the isthmus, it is appropriate 
to include as portions of these remarks 
two brief but very interesting illustrated 
articles which appeared, respectively, in 
the September 1957 issue of the magazine 
Panama—published by the Colon Free 
Jone of Panama—and the October 4, 
1957, number of the Panama Canal Re- 
view—the official publication of the 
Panama Canal. 

The article in the Panama magazine 
was written by Mrs. Amy McCormack, of 
Ancon, C. Z., a talented author, and a 
civic leader in all worthy isthmian move- 
ments. It carries pictures made during 
their isthmian residence of Governor and 
Mrs. Thatcher—the latter in native Pol- 
leta costume—and also a picture of their 
Official residence in Ancon. Briefly but 
most charmingly, the story of the 
Thatchers with regard to the isthmus is 
told. 

The item in the Panama Canal Review 
tells of the very heavy traffic the Thatch- 
er Ferry has carried through the years, 
and is commemorative of its 25th birth- 
day. With the article is included an il- 
lustration of 1 of the 2 steel ramps of 
the ferry, made necessary by the extreme 
tide range of about 23 feet prevailing in 
this section of the Pacific Ocean—at the 
entrance of the Canal—the ramps requir- 
ing windlassing up or down to be flush 
with the shore for the accommodation 
of passengers and vehicles. 

The indicated articles follow: 

[From Panama (Canal Zone) of September 
1957] 
THE THATCHERS—GOop FRIENDS 
(By Amy McCormack) 

When former Canal Zone Gov. Maurice H. 
Thatcher, now a practicing attorney in Wash- 
ington, D. C., returned briefly to the canal 
to attend the unveiling of a monument to 
Col. George W. Goethals, canal builder, resi- 
dents of the Panamanian border town Arrai- 
jan decided to honor the former Governor. 
It was during Governor Thatcher’s term that 


, 8 road had been built from the west bank 


of the canal through the Canal Zone to the 
Panamanian border. Without the road resi- 
dents of the border town and other areas 
beyond would have been cut off from access 
to the capital except by sea. 
oe road had received the name Thatcher 
on way from its Canal Zone builders but 
a Atraijan residents sought to honor the 
-Govenor in their own behalf. They pre- 
= him with a plot of ground in their 
wn as a token of their gratitude. 
tcher was duly grateful but, inasmuch 


as 
- ha duties were confined to Washington, 


Suggested that his gift lot be 
oerouna for the ineal enitatinn Since 
fam é has been negotiating for playground 
- . for installation in the Parque In- 
Maurice H. Thatcher. His own con- 


ns, 
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tribution thereto has been estimated at about 
$600. 

Panama’s President de la Guardia is re- 
portedly interested in raising funds for the 
project. which is expected to cost approxi- 
mately $1,500. The town of Arraijan has 
appropriated over $1,000 for improving the 
site in the hope that other interior towns 
will emulate the playground project. 

Governor Thatcher and his bride arrived 
here in 1910, bringing their own cook and 
butler. The large house assigned to them on 
Fourth of July Avenue became a center of 
hospitality. They beautified the big house 
with plants and flowers, especially rare or- 
chids. Mrs. Thatcher set about learning 
Spanish. She would need it for entertain- 
ing her Panamanian friends, she declared. 

Perhaps the fact that they were so re- 
cently married on arriving here played a part 
in the Governor’s affection for the isthmus. 
Certainly no one leaving here after Panama 
Canal service has kept better informed on 
isthmian matters than he, nor labored so 
hard and effectively to serve the canal and 
the people of both the Canal Zone and 
Panama. 

The Thatcher Ferry, the Thatcher High- 
way, the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, and 
the Thatcher Children’s Park in Arraijan are 
constant visible reminders of his efforts. 
However, few realize the great and success- 
ful services he has rendered—tfreely and with- 
out charge—for canal construction ‘and 
maintenance employees, in all brackets, with 
respect to congressional legislation for an- 
nuity and retirement benefits, running into 
millions of dollars; and in obtaining, through 
court action, exemption from income taxes of 


the annuities involved, thereby saving the’ 


annuitants a vast six-figure total. All this 
has been without a cent of attorneys’ fees. 

Serving five terms in Congress after leaving 
the zone, Thatcher was‘able to keep isthmian 
problems before the Nation and see that they 
received prompt attention. Even now this 
sole surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission is as greatly interested and sym- 
pathetic as he was then. Frequently the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp relates Canal Zone 
and isthmian activities in which he has par- 
ticipated or been concerned, and canal sub- 
jects about which his views are stated. 

Fhe people of Kentucky call Governor 
Thatcher oi:2 of their great men. The people 
of the isthmus object. They say he belongs 
to them. 

Note.—The authorities of Arraijan (now a 
town of about 3,000 inhabitants), also re- 
named the principal street for him, Calle 
Thatcher. 

[From the Panama Canal Review of 
October 4, 1957] 


THATCHER FERRY Has A BIRTHDAY 


_Almost 13 million cars have crossed the 
canal via the Thatcher Ferry. 

Figures of almost astronomical propor- 
tions enter the picture when one talks about 
the Thatcher Ferry, which made its first 
run across the canal 25 years ago last month. 


Between September 1, 1932, and the ferry’s 
25th birthday on September 1, 1957, the 
Thatcher Ferry made a total of 1,120,862 sin- 
gle crossings, carried 12,968,277 vehicles, and 
hauled 72,696,266 passengers across the canal. 

Opening of the Thatcher Ferry and 
Thatcher Highway was hailed with enthusi- 
asm 25 years ago. Local papers announced 
that the new route cut travel time to the 
interior by at least an hour. 

At first the two valiant little ferryboats, 
the President Roosevelt and the Presidente 
Amador (both of which were built by 
the mechanical—now industrial division) 
worked only’from 6 a. m, to 9 p: m, but 
public demand was so great that on July 1, 
1935, the ferry service was put on an around- 
the-clock, basis. : 
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By 1942, what with wartime traffic, the 
ferries were running almost continuously, 
and during that fiscal year chalked up their 
alltime high of 61,218 trips, on which they 
carried 992,198 vehicles and 5,943,845 pas- 
sengers. 

After the opening of Miraflores Bridge, 
ferry traffic fell off, but it has gradually 
pulled up during the past few years. The 
ferries now average over 50,000 trips a year, 
and carry more than 600,000 vehicles and 
4 million passengers in a 12-month period. 

The two original ferries are still in service. 
They are relieved during overhaul periods 
by their larger sister, the Presidente Porras 
which had onee, as the Nassau, been on the 
New York-New Jersey run. 


Again, as in 1954, Governor and Mrs. 
Thatcher, in March 1956, were the 
guests of the Canal Zone Government 
at the celebration, in the zone, of the 
50th anniversary of the opening to use 
of the world-famous Tivoli Hotel, in 
Ancon. Governor Thatcher was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker at 
the formal ceremonies conducted at the 
hotel—known as the Tivoli Guest House 
since the completion of the great luxury 
hotel, El Panama, in the adjacent city 
of Panama. 

All of which is corroborative of what 
all informed persons know about Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Thatcher, with special 
emphasis on the isthmian and con- 
gressional achievements of the former. 

This leads me to say, Mr. Speaker, 
what has heretofore been so weil said by 
others, namely, that Maurice H. 
Thatcher has been, and is, not only a 
benefactor of his beloved Kentucky, but 
also of the Isthmus of Panama. I am 
sure that my colleagues will join me in 
the hope that many years of health, 
strength, and useful\labors lie ahead of 
him and his loyal helpmate. 


s 





Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consenteto have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD, a state- 
ment on the assignment of Rear Adm. 
Edward C. Stephan, as commander of 
the South Atlantic Forces. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as folows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 

Those of us who have gotten to know 
Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan, were glad to 
learn that “he has been assigned commander 
of the South Atlantic Forces. This is a 
newly created and most important post. It 
calls for a top flight, able Navy officer, and 
the fact that Admiral Stephan was chosen 
as the first commander is further credit to 
his ability and leadership. 

We all wish Admiral Stephan well in his 
new assignment. He has, as we know, served 
in the capacity of Chief of Legislative Liai- 
son of the Navy Department during the past 
2 years. It is in this position that many of 
us came to know him and to respect him. 
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He is to be complimented for the outstand- 
ing job he has done for the Navy and the 
country in this and other positions he has 
held. 





Is the NAACP Communist or Subversive? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 .- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
time to time charges have been made in 
Congress or inserted in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD to the effect that the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People is Communist-domi- 
nated. 

I believe the contrary to be true; name- 
ly, that its leaders—certainly all those 
that I know—are loyal, conscientious, 
and able citizens who are totally opposed 
to communism and are seeking to deprive 
the Communists of one of their best 
propaganda themes by winning equal 
justice for all our citizens, as promised 
in the Constitution. 

In some materials about the NAACP 
recently sent to me by one of its national 
officers is a brief answer to this charge of 
Communist domination. In order that 
Members and other readers of the REcorpD 
may have access to the facts, and in 
simple justice to many who have been 
wrongly maligned, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this material answering the 
charges be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

* QUESTION: Is THE NAACP COMMUNIST OR 
SUBVERSIVE? 

The answer is “No.” The Communists 
have tried to tear down the NAACP by cre- 
ating various organizations under their 
control purportedly to defend the rights of 
Negroes and other minorities. This tactic 
did not work. In their early stages, these 
organizations sometimes received non-Com- 
munist support. However, when their true 
nature became known they perished for lack 
of support. 

Accordingly, the Communists shifted their 
tactics and souglat to infiitrate the NAACP. 
To thwart this tactic the NAACP adopted a 
resolution at its annual convention in Boston 
in 1950 which declared that those who follow 
the Communist line cannot be members of 
the NAACP, and which authorized and di- 
rected the national board to revoke the char- 
ter of any branch which came under Com- 
munist domination. A special committee of 
the board was set up to enforce this resolu- 
tion, and at present no known members of 
the Communist Party are members of the 
NAACP. This anti-Communist policy has 
been strengthened by calling on the branches 
not to accept help from or give help to the 
small minority of trade unions which were 
kicked out of the CIO for following the 
Communist line. Also we warned our 
branches not to give support to the National 
Negro Congress, the Civil Rights Congress, or 
other organization set up by the Communist 
Party to trap the unwary into a Communist 
innocent cub. 

Purthermore the Communists’ purposes 
and program are different from those of the 
NAACP in many ways. 
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1. Instead of working for integration, the 
Communists advocate the establishment of a 
Negro republic composed of the black belt 
counties in the South where Negroes are a 
majority. The NAACP opposed the setting 
up of a separate all-Negro nation within the 
United States. The NAACP looks upon this 
as a Jim Crow proposal. 

2. The one acid test of Communist policy 
is subservience to Russia's foreign policy. 
Whatever policy advances the interest. of 
Russia the Communists and those organiza- 
tions controlled by them would advocate and 
follow. Thus Russia and the Communists 
opposed the Marshall plan, by which our 
Government advanced billions of dollars to 
help put the countries of Western Europe on 
their feet economig¢ally after World War II. 
The Communists and Russia hoped that 
poverty and economic chaos following the 
war would make it easy for the Communist 
Party to make inroads in Western Europe. 
The late Walter White, then NAACP executive 
secretary, testified in behalf of the Marshall 
plan at congressional hearings. The asso- 
ciation’s annual convention in 1949 likewise 
supported the plan endorsing Mr. White’s 
appearance before the congressional com- 
mittee. 

President Truman’s so-called point 4 called 
for providing American medical and tech- 
nical aid for imdustrially backward areas of 
the world so that the inhabitants of such 
lands could improve their health, increase 
productivity, and raise their standard of liv- 
ing. In so doing they would be less apt to fall 
for Communist propaganda. For that very 
reason the Comrhunists opposed Mr. Tru- 
man’s point 4 program which was endorsed 
by the NAACP in the 1950 convention and 
subsequently. 

The Communists attempted to invade and 
conquer South Korea. The American Gov- 
ernment, with the endorsement of the United 
Nations and with some help from other 
countries, resisted the invasion, and the 
Korean war resulted. Naturally the Com- 
munists opposed our participation in the 
Korean war. The NAACP at its annual con- 
vention supported the Korean war as an 
example of collective security against aggres- 
sion and warned our branches against so- 
called peace organizations whose main aim 
was to let the Communists take over Korea 
under pretense of bringing back the boys. 

3. President Roosevelt was friendly to the 
NAACP, and Mrs. Roosevelt is today a mem- 
ber of its national board. Presiden® Truman 
personally addressed a mass meeting of the 
NAACP held as a part of its 1947 convention 
in Washington. He also repeatedly sent 
messages of greetings to its national conven- 
tions. President Eisenhower addressed the 
association’s freedom fulfillment conference 
in Washington in 1954. » The-principal speak- 
er at the closing session of the 1955 conven- 
tion in Atlantic City was Vice President 
RicHarD M. Nrxon. President Eisenhowet 
has regularly sent greetings to the conven- 
tion. 

Surely these three Presidents and the pres- 
ent Vice President of the United States would 
not have done this for any Communist-domi- 
nated organization. 

4. Communism is atheistic. Organized 
religion is definitely and strongly opposed to 
communism. The head of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council is a member of the national 
board of the NAACP. So are a number of 
prominent Protestant clergymen, both white 
and colored. Rabbis have also served as 
national officials of the NAACP. None of 
these would likely belong to, let alone serve 
as an Officer of, any Communist-dominated 
organization. Nor would such an organiza- 
tion be likely to elect them to its board. 

5. Prominent Senators of both parties 
either have been or are members of the 
national board of the NAACP, including the 
late Senator Arthur Capper, Republican, of 
Kansas; Senator Wayne Morse, formerly a 


Republican and now a Democrat from Ore. 
gon, and ex-Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
Democrat, of New York. 

Two heads of unions are vice presidents op 
members of the national board of the NAACP’ 
namely, Walter Reuther of the United Auto. 
mobile Workers and A. Philip Randolph of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Botn are men who have fought the Commy. 
nists in their unions, and have part 
actively in the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions which is opposing 
throughout the entire world the Communist. 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

6. The existence of racial segregation ang 
discrimination is used by the Communists 
throughout the world as a propaganda stick 
to beat our country with, and to ; 
the influence and prestige of our Government 
in foreign relations, especially among the col. 
ored two-thirds. of the world’s population, 
Racial discrimination and segregation, which 
the NAACP seeks to end, thus embarrasses 
our friends abroad and helps our enemies to 
gain greater strength. If our program could 
be adopted it would immensely strengthen 
our Government’s influence and 
abroad, and this is the last thing which the 
Communists want because it is the last thing 
that Russia wants. 

7. J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the PBI, 
certainly knows more about the Communists 
than they Know about themselves, for he has 
agents of the FBI acting as members of the 
Communist Party and reporting to him. He 
would know, if anybody does, if the NAACP 
is Communist dominated. In his recent 
on the Communist Party, called Masters of 
Deceit, he has a chapter on Communists and 
the minorities, in which he tells how the 
NAACP effectively countered the attempts of 
Communists to infiltrate the organization 
and participate in its meetings. : 

On page 246 of his book, Mr. Hoover writes: 
“The Communist Party has made vigorous 
efforts to try to infiltrate the NAACP. This 
organization in 1950 authorized its board 
of directors to revoke the charter of any 
chapter found to be Communist controlled.” 
Mr. Hoover writes further: “The NAACP’ 
national leadership has vigorously denounced 
Communist attempts at infiltration In 
1956, when the NAACP and other organiza- 
tions sponsored a National Conference on 
Civil Rights in Washington, the party at 
tempted to move. in, and started promoting 
the conference. The NAACP countered by 
screening the delegates. 

“Similarly in 1957, in the prayer pilgrim- 
age in Washington, the party again a 
tempted to move in and tried to exploit the 
pilgrimage as a rallying point for unity. 
NAACP leaders publicly told the Commu- 
nists they were not welcome and steps were 
taken to keep them off the platform.” 

Here is a further quote from Mr. 
book: “One of the most effective ant 
Communist measures I have heard of is the 
following: The NAACP had a meeting m 
Norfolk, Va., presided over by a clergyman. 
The minister opened the meeting with the 
simple statement that if any members of 
the Communist Party were present they 
would be excused. Silence ensued, with 20 
persons leaving. Then the chairman, start- 
ing with the front row, asked each 
if he was a Communist. All entered > 
until he got to the back of the room where 


the State organizer of the Communist Party 


minister calmly replied, “You are , 
and the couple left.” ‘ 

On page 252, Mr. Hoover gives an 
of the conflict between the Interna 
bor Defense (which was Comm’ 
nated) and the NAACP. He says 
to White the Communists charg 
NAACP with ‘being in league with the 
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er bosses of the South. The White re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hoover was the late Walter 


nt true, of course, that those who say 
that Roosevelt and Truman or Mrs, Roosevelt 
are Communists, and that the Supreme Court 
is Communist-dominated, Will continue in 
the teeth of the evidence to believe that the 
NAACP is Communist-dominated. But for 
those who are willing to listen to the facts, 


the facts are plain. 
There is a reason for the widespread propa- 


a 
Se ednist dominated, in addition to the 
obvious desire to weaken the NAACP. The 
biggted southern whites have always asserted 
and apparently honestly believed no matter 
how foolish they were in that belief, that they 
knew their Negroes. Suddenly they find that 
these people have minds and desires of their 
own, and that their minds are bent on win- 
ning for themselves and their children all the 
rights that other citizens of the United States 
enjoy, including especially an end to dis- 
crimination and segregation based on race. 
The bigoted white supremacists have to 
justify to themsleves their big mistake about 
knowing their Negroes and what better way 
could there be than to say that they were led 
astray by the Communists? If the Supreme 
Court or the Republicans or Democrats in 
other parts of the country say that such 
demands on the part of Negroes are justified, 
then they, too, are Communists. That is 
why @ great many of those who spread the 
lie that the NAACP is Communist dominated, 
also assert that Roosevelt and Truman, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the Supreme Court have 
fallen under Communist influence and 
domination. 


Some of this propaganda is completely and 
knowingly false. For example, the Smith 
Act directed the Attorney General of the 
United States to draw up a list of all the or- 
ganizations which he deemed subversive-be- 
cause they were controlled or effectively in- 
fluenced by the Communists. He did so, and 
published a long list, including just about 
every organization, whether still in existence 
or not, that the Communists had ever con- 
trolled. It became generally known as the 
Attorney General’s subversive list. When At- 
torney General Cook, of Georgia, spoke at 
Yale University a few years ago, he declared 
flatly that the NAACP was on the Attorney 
General’s subversive list. Michael Lane, then 
head of the Yale Student Council of the 
NAACP, challenged this statement. Attorney 
General Cook, of Georgia, replied that he, 
Cook, was attorney general and that so far 
as he was concerned the NAACP was subver- 
sive. Thus he was caught deliberately try- 
ing to give the false impression that the 
NAACP had been Officially declared subversive 
by the Attorney General of the United States 
when in fact that never was the case. 





Hon. John W. Heselton 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 


of JoHN HESELTON, the tle- 
Man from Massachusetts, not to tani 





of our enemies that the NAACP is” 
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always reached after hard study, and his 
determination commanded the respect of 
all. We need men of his caliber in the 
Congress, and his going leaves a void that 
will be hard to fill. He retires with the 
knowledge of work well done, of service 
of the highest order to the people he 
represents, and the respect and affection 
of his many friends. 





Building Real Peace—Objective of 
Representative Wayne L. Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an article which 
appeared in the Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
Times Leader about our friend and col- 
league, the Honorable WayYNE L. Hays, of 
Ohio. The article is written by Tris 
Coffin, well-known author, and is, to my 
mind, a fine appraisal of our colleague, 
WAYNE Hays. Icommend it to the Mem- 
bers of the House and especially to his 
constituents in eastern Ohio, because it 
gives them an appraisal of their Con- 
gressman through the eyes of one of 


Washington’s best known political 
writers. 
The article follows: 


BuILpDING REAL PEACE—OBJECTIVE OF 
REPRESENTATIVE WAYNE L, Hays 


(By Tristram Coffin) 


On a fair May morning 10 years ago, a 
young Ohio farmer stared mutely -at the 
horrors of war. He stood in the heart of 
Amsterdam, the ancient and proud port city 
of Holland. About him were the tortured 
ruins of buildings, reminders of 30 minutes of 
hell. Dive bombers had screamed in swift 
descent and dropped their thundering loads. 
Steel, stone, and wood collapsed like sand 
castles. A hurricane of fire raged. Thou- 
sands died in the holocaust. 

The American, one WaYNE Hays, a former 
school teacher, asked his Dutch driver gently, 
“And did your family survive the bombing?” 

The Hollander, prematurely gray and lined, 
said haltingly, “Yes, my wife and twin 
daughters were spared the bombing. But 
afterward * * *.” 

His voice broke and tears streamed from his 
eyes as he added, “Afterward, when we were 
without food and ate tulip bulbs, one of the 
babies died of malnutrition.” . 

Hays, describing this experience later, said 
passionately, “When I saw what war had 
done to Amsterdam and heard this story, I 
thought of my beloved Ohio. 
and tight feeling in my throat that we 
could not escape the horrors of a third world 
war. Amsterdam might be East Liverpool 
or Steubenville, and the Dutch girl might 
be one of the kids I taught at Flushing. I 
swore to myself then and there I would do 
everything I could to promote peace.” 

This was the climax of an unusual pil- 
grimage. Hays had just won the Democratic 
nomination for Congress in the 18th Ohio 
District, a steel, coal, and farming: area on 
the eastern edge of the State, and came to 
Europe at his own expense. He wanted to 
decide for himself whether the United States 
should retire with its wounds from the world, 


- 
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or help its injured allies recover and take 
their places as customers and comrades-in- 
arms. The wreckage and tragedy he saw 
convinced him that, if America turned its 
back, another war would spring out of these 
ugly ruins. 

So Warne Hays turned all his rugged en- 
ergy—he’s a fighter and a driver—to recon- 
struct a better world that will leave the quiet 
acres along the Ohio River in peace. Ten 
years in Congress, he has talked intimately 
to almost all of the world’s leaders, won a 
post on the coveted House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and reached a pinnacle of inter- 
national recognition. Congressman Hays 
was elected president of the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference in 1956. It is composed 
of the key legislative leaders of the 15 Amer- 
ican and European nations of the Western 
alliance. A sample of Hays’ world prestige 
was an incident at a great state reception in 
Washington this summer for President Theo- 
dore Heuss of West Germany. The Bonn For- 
eign Minister, Heinrich Von Brentano, looked 
down the seemingly endless line of guests and 
spotted Congressman Hays. The German dip- 
lomat stepped out of the receiving line, went 
to Hays, put his arms on his shoulders and 
exclaimed, “How good it is to see you again.” 

In the House of Representatives, WAYNE 
Hays is a kind of conscience. This stems from 
his sense of. outrage that the sacred task of 
building a peaceful world should be botched 
by waste, corruption, and aimlessness. This 
spring, Hays asked for an overall audit of the 
foreign aid program and said tartly, “It 
would reveal shenanigans that will make Ali 
Baba and his forty thieves look honest.” He 
showed that the Defense Department was 
spending $24 billions in foreign aid without 
an audit, and pointed his finger at cases of 
waste. Of a proposal to hand over millions 
to King Ibn Saud, the Congressman re- 
marked, “He has an income of $360 million 
a year which he spends on air-conditioned 
and gold-plated Cadillacs, air-conditioned 
palaces, 28 of them, slaves and harems, while 
his people exist on $40 a year net income. 
The squalid condition of his people can 
hardly be imagined. I am not for bribing 
Arabian dictators, because it is immoral and 
unjust and, as the British found out, they 
will not stay bribed.” 

Another time, he said ironically, “Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson should swap jobs with 
Secretary of State Dulles. Then perhaps Sec- 
retary Dulles will come out for a Middle West 
plan, and we can give $200 million to de- 
pressed American farmers instead of to dic- 
tators.”’ : 

This deep sense of concern for human wel- 
fare is the central thread of his life. The 
plight of Hungarian refugees so moved him 
that he arranged for three of them to come 
to America and found homes for them in 
Ohio. He has had five audiences with Pope 
Pius on ways to help the wanderers of the 
world, the refugees from war and tyranny. 
And, a few years ago, he visited a German 
orphanage. There he saw a golden haired 
baby, and was so touched by her charm that 
he adopted her. She is now 4, his adored 
Geeta. He is building a trust fund for her 
education by putting into it the fees he re- 
ceives for speeches. 

One of his most hard-hitting speeches 
caused Congress to take a second look at the 
Dulles foreign policy. At Colgate University, 
he said bluntly, “Our recent foreign policy is 
based on vague generality and desperate ex- 
pediency.. It has been on a day-by-day and 
crisis-by-crisis basis. It has been a miser- 
able failure to face problems before they be- 
come crises.” ; 

Peace, he believes, can be wor and held by 
three down-to-earth principles—strengthen 
our allies, use American prestige and influ- 
ence to spread freedom and human welfare, 
and win the friendship of the Russian people. 

A trip to the Soviet Union in 1955, talking 
with people in towns and villages, convinced 
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him that the Russian man on the street, like 
his counterpart in St. Clairsville, Ohio, wants 
no part of nuclear war. Eagerly, Russians 
would crowd up to him and say, “Tell. the 
Americans we don’t want a war.” 

The task of the United States, Hays says, 
is to show the 200 million people of Russia 
the real character and life of folks living in 
cities and towns like Salem and New Athens, 

hio. 

He tells of an experience to illustrate this 
point. He had driven to Toula, an industrial 
city some 150 miles from Moscow, in a new 
Chevrolet. When he stopped, workers in 
drab clothing surrounded his car, looked at it 
in awe, and asked its price. This was trans- 
lated in terms of rubles, and was a fourth the 
price of an inferior Soviet make. 

This information started an argument. 
One Russian said, “This American is a liar. 
This price is not possible.” 

Another cried out, “Oh, but maybe it is 
true. The Moscow Radio says there are 20 
million people out of jobs and hungry in 
America, and so they have to sell this car 
cheap.” 

The group had grown to 150 persons, and 
Hays told them, “There are not 20 million 
walking the streets, and most Americans have 
a car in the same price range as this or bet- 
ter. Some American workers have two cars.” 

When he finished, most seemed satisfied. 
But one Russian came up to him, winked, 
and said, “You are a fantastic liar, but a fine 
fellow. Let us hope our two nations never 
go to war.” 

Another side of WaYNe Hays is rarely seen 
by the Washington reporter. A Representa- 
tive was walking down the House Office 
Building corridor late one night and noticed 
a light on in room 1007. He went in and 
found Hays in his shirt sleeves reading 
through a stack of mail. 

“What are you doing, Wayne?” he asked. 

The Ohioan grinned and said, “This is the 
most important part of my job. This is my 
homework. The first responsibility of a 
Congressman, in my book, is to know the 
views and needs and problems of his con- 
stituents, and be a kind of political uncle. 
I like to read through the mail personally 
and send out questionnaires on key issues.” 

The results of this policy are real. A lady 
from Bellaire wrote a few days ago, “I have 
written you several times in the past, and 
I think this is an appropriate time to let 
you know we are grateful to you for so well 
representing the interests of our commu- 
nity and the country in general. It never 
ceases to amaze me that. a person so con- 
cerned with international matters should 
have the needs of the individuals at home 
so well at heart.” Or a Columbiana County 
farmer, “I think you have done a fine job as 
Congressman, and all my friends in the lodge 
think the same way.” And a Martins Ferry 
lawyer, “Having written you about a number 
of things in the past and having received all 
the help you and your office could give, for 
once I am not asking for anything, but think 
it is time I expressed the appreciation of 
various clients and: myself.” \ 

Personally, Wayne Hays is an interesting 
combination in one human being. He is a 
tough, brilliant scrapper coupled with the 
heart of an idealist. His interest in politics 
and public issues goes far back into his 
childhood when he listened to two grand- 
fathers, one a Confederate veteran, the other 
a GAR, argue in the family home at Ban- 
nock, Ohio. Recently, he met a woman who 
said, “I’m not surprised you are in Congress. 
When you were in the seventh grade, and I 
was in your class, you said thén you were 
going to be a Senator. We always said you 
would get what you set out for.” 

A question today midway in a promising 
eareer is just what Wayne Hays is setting 
out to do today. The answer is quick and 
clear as he says, “To help build a real peace.” 
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International Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


¥ ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr: President, the 
other day there came to my desk a dra- 
matic example of the way in which the 
Fulbright exchanges are forging those 
personal links of friendship between our 
country and the people of other countries 
that are so basic to any intelligent and 
meaningful American foreign policy. It 
is the case of Prof Robert C. Ham- 
mock, a distinguished educator on leave 
from the faculty of the University of 
Alabama, who is serving as a visiting Ful- 
bright professor in Pakistan under the 
State Department’s international educa- 
tional exchange program. Professor 
Hammock is one of a team of four dis- 
tinguished American educators who have 
been advising Pakistani educators, in 
cooperation with school officials in Pak- 
istan, in the field of secondary education, 
an area in which Pakistan recognizes a 
great need for development. 

As director of the program conducted 
by the team of American Fulbright edu- 
cators in. Chittagong, the important 
seaport city of East Pakistan, Professor 
Hammock inspired a spontaneous and 
public expression of international good 
will and admiration for the techniques 
of education in the United States. The 
deep and lasting contribution he made 
was the personal one. This is one of the 
really important contributions the Ful- 





bright program is making—the personal - 


friendships it is building throughout the 
world. 

This is convincingly demonstrated in 
this instance by the compliment Profes- 
sor Hammock received from the weekly 
Bengali newspaper and literary journal 
Zamana, of Chittagong, through a 
friendship which developed between the 
Zamana’s publisher, Mahbubul Alam, 
and Professor Hammock during his stay 
in East Pakistan. 

On Professor Hammock’s departure 
from Chittagong, Mr. Alam published a 
front-page account of the friendship 
which, accompanied by a picture of Pro- 
fessor Hammock, begins with the 
following statement: 


Picture above is of my friend Dr. Robert C. 
Hammock. Through him I see the entire 
United States. And I love it. 


He then goes on to describe, with deep 


‘feeling, how basic these personal friend- 


ships are if deep and lasting mutual 
understanding among countries is to be 
achieved. After words of praise for Pro- 
fessor Hammock’s professional contribu- 
tion, Mr. Alani writes: 


But, I think more valuable is the contri- 
bution of favorable atmosphere which per- 
sons like Dr. Hammock are making in the 
field of international friendship and cooper- 
ation by their personality and good will. * * * 
In spite of our differences of way and means 
there are people in every group whom we can 
love and trust. 


excellent example of the special] contri 
bution that is being made by the Pul- 
bright and Smith-Mundt programs jp 
cultivating good foreign relations for oyr 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous eon. 
sent to have printed as part of my re. 
marks the full text of Mr. Alam’s article 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: ’ 


[From Zamana, Bengali Weekly, Chittagong, 
of February 18, 1958] 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


Picture above is of my friend, Dr. Robert 
C. Hammock. Through him I see the entire 
United States. And I love it. (Picture 
omitted.) 

A chief merit of the literary people ts the 
capacity to find ocean in a drop, and as 
necessity arises to establish the ocean ag a 
drop. 

Actually such is the religion of love. By 
loving one human being we can love the 
entire humanity. 

The basic philosophy of creation is: God is 
One and, be it knowingly be it without 
knowing, in every moment of our life we are 
on the run to merge into that One. The 
pleasure and majesty of this perennial pur- 
suit becomes evident to us only when we 
have love in our heart. It is only then that 
we can accept others as one of us. So long 
as we are unable to accept others as one of 
us, the grandeur of creation cannot unfold 
itself fully in our eyes. 

In a special moment two persons can see 
each other by mind’s eyes and are drawn to 
each other. This attraction gradually 
deepens into pleasure. It is God's grace 
which lends specialty to this moment. I 
believe, without this grace no noble friend- 
ship can be fostered. 

Dr. Hammock its a first-rank scholar, pro- 
fessor, educationist, and education-director 
of the United States. 
persons who have such open mind. He 
possesses a surprising faculty of understand- 
ing a thing in its natural condition. This 
faculty has at its root a sympathetic heart 
and an easy nature for taking and giving 
delight. 

Dr. Hammock is aged 49, a bachelor. He 
has had to stand up in the world through 
struggle with poverty. His style of writing 
is easy and heart touching, like a story- 
writer's. Also, he is a devoted reader of 
fiction. But, he is very much 0 cma 
ing his responsibility. That res ity 
lies in the field of education—in research. 
So, his published writings had to rethain 
confined to that field. -“So much there is # 
do in this field there is no time to set ones 
hand to any other worry,’ says he. 

Dr. Hammock is the leading figure among 
the educationists of the United States who 
are now in Pakistan helping to make its 
educational system more suitable to time and 
more productive of results. In the educa 
tional system of the States there is no undue 
stress on examinations. Its aim is to find 
out the potentiality of a learner and to help 


in its fullest fruition by creating the mec — 


essary atmosphere. So, as there is no sires” 
on examinations, there is no problem sls 
of failures. 


The system which has been continuing — 
here from the British regime has for its aim 





to compel one and all to pass the = 
standard by beating the horse and mes 
into the same class in the process. 
standard was set for clerks. In resw 
of the creative young life of the nam 
being destroyed by way of wastage. 
So the educationists of the States 
to face with no easy problem in 
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I have seen very few . 
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I think, more valuable is the contribu- 
tion of favorable atmosphere which persons 
like Dr. are making in the field of 
international friendship and cooperation by 
their personality and good will. 

It is the duty of the Hussulmans of Paki- 
stan to prepare themselves for such friehd- 
ship and cooperation. If you are a Sunni, 
make friends with a Wahabi. Then, with- 
out having to sacrifice your idea of what is 
right and proper, you will be able through 
that single friend to love the Wahabi so- 
ciety in the whole. It is possible to love in 
this way through one Hindu the entire 
Hindu society; through one Indian, the whole 
of the Indian nation; and through one Noak- 
hailian, all the people of the Noakali district. 

Real truth is: in spite of our differences of 
ways and means there are people in every 

whom we can love and trust. We can- 
not realize this because of our hatred that is 
harbored in our mind. First of ali, we have 
to be free from this. 





Hon. Robert W. Kean and Hon. Charles 
A. Wolverton 





SPEECH 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I came to 
Congress last January to fill an unexpired 
term. I had to look to my New Jersey 
delegation for advice and guidance and 
now that the session is over, I can say 
that I could not have had a better dele- 
gation in this Congress. ‘They have been 
very kind, considerate, and patient to my 
questions, requests for advice and assist- 
ance. Of course, I called upon the senior 
members of our delegation more so than 
others, and my colleagues CHARLES A. 
WOLVERTON and RosEerT W. KERN were 
always willing and ready to help. Mr. 
WOLVERTON is naturally a fatherly man 
and his advice was always tempered with 
anecdotes of the past and many kind 
words as to what not todo. For instance, 
Iremember that he told me that when he 

came to Congress, his predecessor 
had advised him that his political op- 
ponents could never use against him that 
which he had not said and that he had 
kept that in mind during his entire career 
in Congress and found it very helpful as 
& guide in not having too much to say on 
the floor and in the Recorp. Experience 
is a wonderful thing and I hope that Mr. 
—. os represents the First 
» Which is immediately acent 

to my Second District, will eee many 


- years of activity ahead of him so that I 


may call on his vast experience in Con- 
gress for guidance. 


T have known Boz KEan even before 
1 {ame to Congress as he had offered his 
and support to me as a candidate and 
went out of his way to be of assistance 
many ways. When I came ‘to Con- 
On the’ Wolunteered to act as my sponsor 
oak occasions when Mr. WOLVERTON 
occupied with his very important 
Committee work and he and his very 
lovely wife were very gracious in the 


Sponsoring of Mrs Glenn and me in th 
. e 
initial social functions for a new Mem- 


ber. We have become close friends and 
I greatly ‘admire his characteristically 
easy approach at any time and any place. 
Always pleasant, always kind, and yet 
sure in his position once he had made up 
his mind. After 20 years in Congress he 
is certainly trained and experienced for 
the move which he is shortly to make 
over to the Senate and I know that our 
delegation will feel quite secure with Bos 
Kean representing us in the Senate. 

I am sorry that both these fine gentle- 
men have to leave the Halls of Congress 
but I am happy that they are both in 
good health and that with God’s blessing 
we can expect them to be with us for 
many, Many years. 





The Past Is Present in Greenfield Village 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 16th 
District of Michigan, which I have the 
honor of representing, is one rich in his- 
torical background and places of interest. 
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One of those places has been the sub-. 


ject of an internationally copyrighted’ 


article entitled “The Past Is Present in 
Greenfield Village,” by Bevereley M. 
Bowie, in the July 1958 issue of the 
National Geographic magazine. To ac- 
quaint you with Greenfield Village I 
should like to insert the text of the ar- 
ticle in the Recorp and am sorry that the 
outstanding pictures accompanying the 
story cannot be reproduced for your 
enjoyment. 
The text of the article follows: 
Tue Past Is PRESENT IN GREENFIELD VILLAGE 
(By Beverley M. Bowie) 


For an afternoon, at least, Time had taken 
@ vacation. 

In the suavely upholstered interior of a 
1902 Waverly electric brougham I drove 
sedately past the paddock of a Cotswold 
cottage. Two stableboys leaned on the gate 
and stared; an old horse pricked up its ears 
and whinnied. At the door of a 17th cen- 
tury forge the smith slowly wiped his hands 
on his leather apron and blinked at us in 
the warm sunshine. 

Sounds eloquent of another era. disturbed 
the autumn air. From the meadow below 
arose the frantic squeal of a steam calliope 
playing Daisy, Daisy. Rounding the bend 
of the lagoon to our right, the stern-wheeler 
Suwanee gave two hoarse, high-pitched toots. 
And above the lengthy procession of Moons, 
Maxwells, Hupmobiles, Tin Lizzies, and Stutz 
Bearcats that stretched behind us floated 
the nostalgic “oogah-oogah” of a hundred 
antique horns. ; 

For this was the annual Old Car Festival 
held each September at Greenfield Village. 
Here, on some 200 acres near Dearborn, Mich., 
Mr. Henry Ford (1863-1947) recreated a big 
slice of American history, from a 1634 Cape 
Cod windmill to an 1886 Detroit powerplant; 
from the weatherbeaten shacks of southern 
slaves to his own neat, flower-bordered home- 
stead. These ninety-odd buildings, 51 of 
them transplanted originals and the rest 

tic ctions, Mr. Ford linked 
with his gigantic museum nearby: a vast 
i4-acre display of the Nation's developing 
industry and art. } 
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The great bell of Martha-Mary Chapel was 
softly ringing 1 o’clock when, after the last 
of 250 entrants had chugged through the 
village, the contests began on the green. 
Corkscrewing between rows of balloons pegged 
to the grass, high-slung cars wove elegant 
figure eights, racing against time and explo- 
sions as daintily as spry dowagers dancing 
a gavotte. Drivers competed to see who 
could go the slowest without stalling or 
shifting gears. Autos of only 1 or 2 cylinders 
engaged in spirited drag trials. 

Far into the sunlit afternoon the antique 
sports went on, as blue and red and yellow 
ribbons drifted from the judges’ hands like 
maple leaves. A silver Rolls-Royce purred 
past me, and from the tonneau a gentleman 
in top hat and opera cape bowed benignly. 
I nodded farewell, elbowed my way through 
the crowd, and strolled along some of the 
village’s nearly deserted side streets. 

The gentle thump of a steam engine at the 
Loranger gristmill told me that Ralph 
Shackleton was ready to grind some corn- 
meal. I looked into his shop and found him 
lifting a few bags into position. Greeting 
me calmly, he finished his preparations and 
then sat back in a Windsor chair padded with 
flour sacks and folded his hands. The steel- 
framed glasses on his long Scots nose had 
slipped a little; over the rims he squinted at 
me and said: 

“You know, I wish Mr. Ford had been here 
today. He would have gotten a kick out of 
all those old cars, and the kids gawking at 
them, and the village really coming to life. 
He loved this place.” 

The only sounds to break the warm, dusty 
silence now were the clack of the twirling 
buhrstones, a subdued hiss of steam from the 
boiler. The corn kernels in the glass-paned 
hopper, undermined, shifted uneasily, and 
fell slowly down between the shearing stones. 

“Used to see him nearly every day. He'd 
stay across the street at his homestead; same 
bed he’d slept in asa boy. Show up at chapel 
in the morning to hear the youngsters sing, 
walk back across the green, stop at the Sir 
John Bennett jewelry shop to watch Gog and 
Magog strike the hour on the big clock over- 
head, and then drop in on my mill to see what 
I was up to. A friendly man, Mr. Ford. 
Nicest I ever -knew.” 


SHOP POWERED BY 120-YEAR-OLD ENGINE 


Mr. Ford’s next stop, of a morning, was 
usually the village print shop and bookbind- 
ery. I put my head in to see if Ed Litigot, 
the. proprietor, was on the premises. He was. 
With a swatch of cheesescloth he was wiping 
invisible specks from the gleaming, toylike 
120-year-old Stillman Allen engine which ran 
the shop’s whirring belts. 

“I’m still a bit nervous, I guess,” grinned 
Ed. “Mr. Ford was very particular about 
dust. Never came by but what he’d run his 
hand over this machine and then look at his 
fingers. He wasn’t mean; it’s just that he 
had a passion for steam engines—you can see 
"em all over the village—and this one was 
his pet. 

“But he liked people and learning even 
Always made me shut the presses off 
when he came in, so’s we could have some 
peace while we passed the time of day. * * * 
The ‘old man’ was in here the day he died. 
Went out of that door and never came back.” 

Ed sighed and kicked the pedestal of one 
of his presses. “I remember, too, the day he 
rambled in, long time ago it was, and said, 
‘Ed, where should I put my house?’ 

“T said, ‘Why not across the street? 
like a nice spot to me.’ 

“And he said, “Yes, I think so, too. I want 
to be near my tinkers.’” 

It was characteristic, certainly, of Mr. Ford 
to want to be near men who made things— 
“tinkers” like -himself, restless until they 
understood how something worked and how 
it could be made to work better. At one time 
he had as many as 20 craftsmen working 
away in the village, not merely a printer and 
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a miller, but also several smiths, a weaver, a 
glassblower, a tintyper, a shoemaker, a silver- 
smith, a silkworm farmer, and asawyer. To- 
day the skilled artisans working at their spe- 
cialties include as well a pewterer, a potter, 
a cabinetmaker, anda candlemaker. Enough 
authentic tools and equipment have been as- 
sembled to equip 50 different trades. 

A self-made historian of these crafts, Mr. 
Ford began early to collect examples of both 
their implements and their output. As the 
antiques trickled in from all parts of the 
country, they began to fill and then flood the 
old tractor factory Mr. Ford had set aside 
as a storage spot. 

“Better find some place to put these 
things,” urged his architect, Edward J. Cut- 
ler. “Another few months and we won't 
have any space left to sit down in.” 

Mr. Ford said nothing. But in a little 
while he took Cutler aside and said: “All 
right. Start looking for a site. Might as 
well put these things in a place where they’ll 
look right, and where other people, too, can 
see what America used to be like.” 

A VILLAGE OF HISTORICAL BUILDINGS 


Some days later Mr. Ford and Mr. Cutler 
went out to survey the village’s present loca- 
tion. As Mr. Cutler recalled to me one after- 
noon, “It was just an old field, mostly flat and 
crossed by a dirt road. But Mr. Ford was 
already recreating it in his mind’seye. ‘“We’ll 
put a church on this little knoll, and the 
town hall over there, and the school along the 
edge of the green.’” 

It was a prodigious undertaking. Merely 
to manufacture an outdoor stage set on this 
scale would have been difficult enough, but 
to compose it of unique historical buildings 
lifted bodily from the far corners of the 
United States and even abroad—that was 
something to give a man pause. 

But not Mr. Ford. His conoeption of the 
venture continually outpaced its.realization, 
and obstacles did not impress him. In Cut- 
ler’s words: 

“He would come into our office some morn- 
ing with a brandnew idea and say, ‘Get me 
something on paper about that. I'll be back 
at 2.’ Well, we’d have to hump ourselves. 
Maybe the thing couldn’t be done. But we 
would have to show him it couldn’t, and not 
just say so. He couldn’t stand being told 
something was impossible. He’d been told 
that too often before.” 


SMITHY IMPORTED COMPLETE WITH DIRT 


Perhaps the most ambitious single prpject 
was the importation from Chedworth, Eng- 
land, of the Rose Cottage, its stable and dove- 
cote, plus a nearby forge, at a cost of more 
than a million dollars. (Mr. Ford was not 
content to acquire just the buildings. In 
transplanting the smithy, he also moved 
every last item of equipment that the origi- 
nal owners—the Stanley family—retained 
after 300 years of ironwork: the limestone 
forges, the sledges and fullers, the bellows, 
the nail blocks. He even imported the hard- 
packed soil which had made up the floor of 
the old shop. 

With the barn came a flock of English 
sheep; their descendants still wander about 
the village. The English mourning doves 
proved less hardy. They liked their familiar 
dovecote, but they were quite unused to 
coping with such aerial thugs as the hawks 
of Michigan. 

To pluck up an Old World grange in this 
manner and waft it across the sea to a suburb 
of Detroit may seem a shockingly abrupt 
operation, fatal to the character and charm 
of the patient. Yet it is astonishing how 
tranquilly acclimated the Rese Cottage now 
seems. 

Yellow butterflies danced above its old- 
fashioned dooryard garden the day I first 
visited it. Ivy rustled at the door, and from 
behind the stone stairs a cricket chirped con- 
tentedly. Something may have been lost in | 
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the moving of this cottage. But it was not 
peace. 
BROTHERS MOVED WITH THEIR HOUSE 

Transporting the old windmill from Cape 
Cod was no easy feat, either. Stoutly braced 
against the wind, its superstructure was as 
tight as a drum. “To get the heavy grind- 
stones out, we had to build a skidway up to 
the second fluor,” Mr. Cutler told me. “E felt 
like a Pharaoh fooling with a pyramid.” 

When it came to fetching the wide-veran- 
daed Susquehanna House from the site it had 
occupied along the Patuxent River since 
1652, Mr. Ford’s passion for completeness 
led him to bring also two brothers who had 
lived in it long ago. Christopher Rousby, 
once King’s Collector of Customs in Mary- 
land, was murdered by a disgruntled tax- 
payer; now he lies next to his brother John 
beneath the lawn of his magically trans- 
planted home. 

Other assignments, which looked equally 
formidable, sometimes proved quite simple. 
To move the Ackley Covered Bridge from 
Wheeling Creek, Pa., Mr. Cutler’s men just 
waited until the stream froze, dropped the 
bridge down onto the ice, and dismembered 
it in perfect safety. 

Mr. Ford was interested in more than 
beauty. He wanted to preserve a historical 
cross section of America, and he had no de- 
sire to prettify it. His reproductions of the 
Edison Illuminating Co., plant and the 
Armington & Sims Maehine Shop could 
scarcely be mistaken for the frozen musjc 
of a master builder. In the one, however, 
Mr. Ford picked up his first job as an-_en- 
gineer. Here he used his spare hours to 
tinker with a gas-powered auto. And during 
this period Ford met the man with whom 
he was to enjoy decades of friendship tinged 
with hero worship: Thomas Alva Edison. 
In the other were built the engines that 
Edison ordered for his first commercial 
lighting plant, the Pearl Street Station in 
New York City. 

Mr. Ford never gave his heart away lightly. 
But once committed in his admiration for a 
man, he would spare no expense or pains 
to do him honor. When he decided to me- 
morialize Edison’s scientific achievements, 
he did not stop with a mere powerplant and 
a machine shop. To the best of his ability, 
he re-created Menlo Park in Greenfield 
Village. 

Menlo Park, N. J., was the site of Edi- 
son’s first laboratory. Working around the 
clock, the “wizard of Menlo” and his 
“insomnia squad” of brilliant technicians 
had perfected a multitude of extraordinary 
inventions, from the phonograph to the in- 
candescent light. But by 1928, when Mr. 
Ford thought. to acquire the building, it 
had been well looted and cannibalized and 
had fallen into sad disrepair. He bought it 
from a chicken farmer—and had to buy as 
well half a dozen other houses in the vicinity 
to collect all the missing parts and equip- 
ment. 


LOCK,!STOCK, BARREL-——-AND EVEN A STUMP 


Mr. Ford’s industrious men brought back 
not only the laboratory but nearby shrubs 
and trees—and seven carloads of New 
Jersey earth with which to give the old 
building a familiar foundation. Rarely has 
dirt beep purchased at so high a price: be- 
cause someone forgot to treat the soil chemi- 
cally before transporting it out of the State, 
$1,400 in fines were levied, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had its agents prowl 
about the village for weeks to trap any Jap- 
anese beetles that might have hitchhiked to 
Michigan in this way. . 

Shelf after shelf of Edison’s bottles and 
jars, retorts, and test tubes were ferreted 
out. Workmen also imported and reinstated 
on the northeast side of the laboratory an 
old dump studded with broken bits of dis- 
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carded glass, scraps of iron, splinters of 
They even picked up the stump of g big 
hickory tree that once stood next to the 
laboratory. 

BOARDINGHOUSE BROUGHT FROM MENLO Page 


The ramifications spread out to include a 
shed in which the night watchman 
lampblack from the chimneys of 
kerosene lights for the inventor's 
transmitters; a wooden shack for glass blow. 
ing; a carpenter’s work shed; an office and 
library; @ machine shop—and, down the 
street, Mrs. Sarah Jordan’s boar 
where several of Edison’s workmen 
Thanks to some wires strung over from the 
machine shop, this pleasant estab 
became the world’s first Edison-lighted house, 

Mr. Ford couldn't procure the building in 
which Edison was born; he had to 
himself with the Canadian homestead of the 
inventor’s grandparents. But he salvaged the 
laboratory at Fort Myers in Florida that wit. 
nessed many of Edison's experiments on ex: 
tracting rubber from plants. And he ip. 
dulged himself happily in purchasing Michj. 
gan’s Smiths Creek Depot. 

Thereby hangs a typical tale. Upon the 
50th anniversary in 1929 of Edison's d 
ment of the electric bulb—Light’s Golden 
Jubilee—Mr. Ford, President Hoover, and 
Edison rode together behind a wood-b 
locomotive along the boundary of Greenfield 
Village. With them rode a glittering 
of dignitaries that included Orville 
Will Rogers, and Gilbert Grosvenor, then 
editor of the National Geographic magazine, 

On just such a Grand Trunk train the 
young Edison had sold fruit and candy and 
newspapers, and nearly burned up the 
gage car with his unauthorized chemical ex. 
periments. Now, however, as the 
puffed to a halt before Smiths Creek Depot, 
the President of the United States respect. 
fully assisted the venerable but still mis- 
chievous genius to alight—at the same plat- 
form onto which an indignant conductor had 
booted him 67 years before. 

Mr. Ford relished the irony. He relished 
even more the quip with which Edison > 
greeted the recreation of his Menlo Park 
laboratory. Proudly Mr. Ford showed him 
around the meticulously duplicated scene, 

“Well,” he said finally, “what do you think 
of it?” 

Edison shook his head. “Henry, it is 909 
percent perfect.” 

“What? There’s something wrong?” 

“Yes. We never kept the old place this 
clean.” : 

EDITORIAL RIBBED WIZARD OF MENLO 


Displayed in a showcase on the first floor, 
among other memorabilia, is a clipping from 
a New York Times editorial of November 13, 
1879. Edison no doubt enjoyed it more from 
the perspective of 1929 than he had at the 
time it was published, when the editors took 
note of his labors upon the electric light 
bulb in these helpful words: : 

“Would it not be as well, though, to in- 
vent some mode of abolishing night alt- 
gether? A dozen artificial moons 
answer the purpose; an Artificial Moon ©, 
with a capital of $100 million, would bes 
novelty; and the exhibition could be pa 
poned from time to time to suit 
emergencies which are prone to arise int 
alizing grand conceptions.” ‘yeas 

For a guide through Mr. Ford’s Menlo! 
I had the next best shepherd to Edison 
self: Frank Davis, curator of the 
department of communications. ale 
when a chap starts explaining s bit ohm 
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At last, slumping for @ moment onto the 
organ bench at the end of the room, he 
and said: 
Popere talking, you know, about a man 
who never patented his biggest invention. 
I don’t mean his electric light, or his tele- 
transmitter, or his stock ticker, or his 
aph. I mean his invention of organ- 
ized research. He was really in the business, 
iiterested in cooking up a process, founding 
an industry on it, and getting rich. What 
he wanted was to turn his Menlo Park team 
loose on one problem after another. Solu- 
tions bored him—problems intrigued him. 

“fyerything he worked on was designed to 
make life safer or simpler or happier. I guess 
that’s why he and Mr. Ford hit it off so well.” 

While Edison occupied a unique place in 
Mr. Ford’s esteem, other scientists had their 
niches, too. As a memorial to George Wash- 
ington Carver, the gentle but resolute Negro 
chemist who found so many odd things to 
do with peanuts, pecans, and sweetpotatoes, 
he built near the green a typical slave cabin 
of timbers sent by Ford dealers from every 
Statein the Union. The cabin was based on 
Carver’s memories of his long-vanished birth- 
place. As an old man, Carver—who was born 
in slavery—once came to Greenfield and 
camped out in the cabin for several days, 
rambling about the village with Mr. Ford 
and chatting of the America they had seen 
change, as it were, under their feet. 

Charles Steinmetz, the hunchbacked Mer- 
lin of General Electric research, was another 
friend. In a small gray shack overlooking a 
creek in upstate New York, he used to study 
the nature of lightning. Years after Stein- 
metz’s death in 1923, Mr. Ford moved that 
summer camp to the village—where it has 
since been struck three times by lightning. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS: OUT TO LUNCH 


It was certainly predictable that the 
Wright brothers, those eminently practical 
pioneers of flight, should also enter Mr. Ford’s 
industrial Valhalla. The bicyele shop that 
Wilbur and Orville ran in Dayton, Ohio, now 
stands on Cheapside Street in the village, 
across from the Magill jewelry shop. 

The bikes are still there in the front room, 
but in back I found the really exciting items, 
casually left about as if the brothers had just 
gone out for lunch in the middle of some 
experiment in aerodynamics. On a sawhorse 
Tests a primitive 6-foot wooden wind tunnel, 
and over on a workbench, near a heap of 
wornout bicycle tires, lies an airfoil rib in 
cross section. 

Here and there are deployed’ many of the 
original tools and machines the stubborn 
dreamers used to make their first plane. No 
question about their authenticity: Orville 
Wright himself helped Mr. Ford track them 
down and assemble them in this unpreten- 
tious memorial to a historic exploit.? 

In a cabinet I saw a copy of a letter Wilbur 
had written the Smithsonian Institution in 
1899, asking for some of their scientific papers 
and explaining why he wanted them. The 
phrasing, I thought, was wonderfully cool, 
confident, and matter of fact. 

“Deak Sirs: I have been interested in the 
Problem of mechanical and human flight ever 
ra a8 a boy I constructed a number of 

of various sizes after the style of Cay- 
aoe end Penaud’s machines. My observa- 
on since have only convinced me more 
} se that human flight is possibleand prac- 
a le. It is only a question of knowledge 

Skill just as in all acrobatic feats.” 


TINTYPER USES FOUR CAMERAS IN ONE 


T spent nearly a fortnight at Dearborn, 
about and poking my head into odd 
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wandering ballad singer who, tn the summer, 
is likely to pop up with his guitar on the 
Suwanee’s deck or on the shady green. But 
I enjoyed looking in on the potter, smiling to 
himself over his twirling wheel; the glass 
‘plower bent before his torch like a votary 
before the sacred fire, drawing raspberry-hot 
tubes across the flame; and the rather philo- 
sophic tintyper. 

_ Correctly attired in frock coat and top hat, 
I sat for my portrait one afternoon in Mr. 
Irwin Clark’s studio. Disappearing under a 
velvet hood after stern orders for me to look 
at the tin birdie, Mr. Clark fiddled with his 
wet plates. The camera’s four lenses stared 
at me like the muzzle of a Bofors antiaircraft 
gun. Somewhat muffied, Mr. Clark’s voice 
rolled on. 

“This tintyping is more of an art than a 
science. Can’t use light meters—the emul- 
sion’s so slow it hasn‘t any rating at all. 
The chemicals in it seem to work one way on 
one day and entirely differently the next. 
That’s why I cover myself by taking four 
shots at once, with varying exposures.” 

SNAPSHOT LASTS FOR 22 SECONDS 


Rigid, growing more sternly Victorian by 
the second, I held the pose—10 seconds, 15, 
20, 22. Mr. Clark emerged. 

“A horrible form of photography, really. 
A step backward in quality from the ambro- 
type and the daguerreotype. But people in 
the 1880’s wanted something cheap and 
quick, and this was it. Drop by later, and 
I'll have your pictures all mounted.” 

I thanked him and made my way over 
to the Owl Night Lunch Wagon for a re- 
vitalizing Coke.’ From there I drifted next 
door into the Waterford General Store, Elias 
A. Brown, Propr. (p. 96). Here I could 
browse among bustles, bowlers, boots, and 
fancy cravats, heft a good wooden rake or 
pitchfork, look at the latest in corncob pipes, 
buy a few jawbreakers and some rock candy, 
and admire the great two-wheeled grinder 
for Arbuckle’s ariosa coffee. 

My favorite among the store’s elegant ad- 
vertisements was a large poster for Kirk’s 
Flake White Soap. It depicted a grimy tramp 
penning a testimonial that read: 

“I used your soap 2 years ago and have 
not used any other since.” 

Usually, toward the end of any day spent 
in the village; I. would return to the Ford 
Museum for an hour or two of leisurely ex- 
ploring. I recommend the procedure. This 
Gargantuan collection of American art and 
industry ranges from a 600-ton locomotive 
to a light bulb the size of a grain of wheat. 
No one can hope to take it all in on one 
visit, and recklessly to attempt it is to risk 
a severe case of mental indigestion plus fallen 
arches. 

One’s first rash impression of the mu- 
seum’s exhibit-packed main floor—a_teak- 
wood lake as big as six football fields—is 
that Mr. Ford must simply have decided to 
gather together the world and what is in it. 
But this is an illusion. 

FORD PREFERRED ENGINES TO CASTLES 


Chief Curator Minor Thomas put me 
straight on the matter. “Mr. Ford knew 
what he was doing from the beginning. 
While other American millionaires were buy- 
ing castles, Mr. Ford was prowling around 
on the lookout for prizes like Newcomen’s 
18th century steam engine—things he felt 
were the cornerstones of our civilization. He 
was interested in the men who revolution- 
ized our way of life, not in some lord sitting 
up in a moldy stone tower. 

“What's more, Mr. Ford had an amazingly 
precise notion of the step-by-step evolution 
of a given branch of technology—the printing 
press, for example, or the telephone. He was 
deeply concerned about whatever original, 
germinal idea had started a particular train 
of inventions, but he was just as interested 
in tracing minutely its development in the 
hands of successive generations.” 
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Of the seven major exhibits in the mechan- 
ical arts—agriculture, crafts, industrial ma- 
chinery, steam and electric power, communi- 
cations, illumination, and transportation— 
the last is understandably the most popular 
among the hordes of children who stream 
through the museum each year. Here is 
drawn up just about every conceivable con- 
trivance that man has ever devised for mov- 
ing his lazy frame from one place to another. 

King Tutankhamen’s state chariot is a 
copy of the one he used around 1350 B. C., 
but most of the other assorted vehicles are 
originals—a clumsy Russian +three-yoked 
telega, an Irish jaunting car, a “booby hut” 
sleigh, and an “Adam and Eve” wagon from’ 
New Hampshire, a French sedan chair, and a 
whole parade of rockaways, phaetons, lan- 
daus, cabriolets, surreys, broughams, 
barouches, and buggies. 

A horse-drawn streetcar ‘pauses in the 
shadow of a 125-foot Chesapeake & Ohio loco- 
motive, and .on the engine’s other flank is 
drawn up the charming DeWitt Clinton. The 
Clinton rebuilt from surviving parts, pulled 
the third train in the United States and the 
first in New York State. It boasts three 
pumpkin coaches straight out of Cinderella; 
the entire train extends only from the C. & O. 
monster’s cowcatcher to its cab. 

Naturally enough, the evolution of the 
auto is not neglected. But the museum pro- 
vides no mere procession of Ford models. In 
a well-rounded collection of some 175 cars 
visitors can see a coal-burning Roper Steam 
Carriage of 1865; a Benz “Velocipede”’ of 1892 
with one-cylinder, 1144-horsepower motor; 
and an 1894 two-cylinder Daimler, distin- 
guished by its hot-tube ignition and its 


‘ belt-and-pulley transmission. 


TO STOP, SHUT OFF THE STEAM 


Every type of engine is represented; one 
wouldn’t be surprise < to lift the hood of one 
of these vintage cars and find its power being 
generated by squirrels in revolving drums. 
Some of the autos steer by a tiller, others by 
levers and cranks. Many of them have no 
reverse gear, and several have no brakes. 
Shutting off the steam brought things to an 
abrupt halt. 

For those who do not believe the horseless 
carriage is here to stay and who are putting 
their money on the bicycle, the museum has 
some items of interest. For pure carrying 
capacity, I would choose the Oriten. It has 
only 2 wheels, but it seats 10 sturdy pedalers 
in between. All out, on a flat road, they can 
cover a mile in 1 minute 20 seconds. 

For water travel you may prefer the cata- 
maran. The museum has one, rigged and 
ready to cast off. Amaryllis.carries a stout 
bridge between two 32-foot pontoons. In its 
prime, it could make 19 or 20 knots in a fair 
wind. 

Strung from the rafters and parked along 
the floor are planes that embody lofty mo- 
ments in the history of fight. There is a 
monoplane like the one in which Blériot flew 
the English Channel in 1909; one of a group 
of gliders brought from Germany to introducé 
the. sport-in America; the first planes (Ad- 
miral Byrd’s) ‘to cross the North and South 
Poles; the Junkers Bremen, which made the 
first westward crossing of the North Atlantic; 
the first diesel-powered airplane. 

And so much else. Fire engines. Agricul- 
tural tools and machines by the score. Spin- 
ning wheels and butter churns. Steam en- 
gines.. Guns and pistols. Every manner of 
lamp, candle, and light, meaningfully mar- 
shaled in the order of their development. 


OLD INVENTIONS PORTEND THE FUTURE 


Are these innumerable objects only an in- 
ventory of the past—or do they have some 
significance for the future? Chief Curator 
Thomas is one who believes his exhibits are 
very much alive, that they contain unex- 
pected lessons for those who can decipher 
them. 

“There’s something here for everybody; it’s 
@ dozen museums in one. Listen—if ‘our 
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only object was to pay homage to Eli Whitney 
or Edison or Watt, a bronze plaque would do 
perfectly well. We have their machines here 
because people can learn something from 
them.” : 

“And do they?” 

“T’ll give you an example. A professor of 
engineering had his class working on ‘prob- 
lems of helicopter design, and he brought 
them to the museum. He didn’t show them 
a helicopter, though we have one. He showed 
them a mechanical flail on an old harvester. 

“His students thought he was crazy. But 
when they began to analyze the eccentric, 
very complex motion through space of that 
flail, with its changing angularity, they 
learned more about ‘copter blades in half a 
day than their books could tell them in 
weeks. And they picked up, to boot, a 
thundering high respect for the man who 
invented that harvester.” 

Power turbines, mimeograph machines, 
lathes, and presses may baffle many ordinary 
visitors. But the museum's Street of Shops 
will bewitch almost anyone. Here, for 5 
blocks skirting the main floor, stretch 22 
establishments of typical 19th-century 
American craftsmen, from a toymaker to a 
tinsmith, from an East India merchant to a 
milliner. Low-eaved shingled roofs shade 
graceful bay windows chockablock with fine 
wares or opening enticingly upon displays 
in depth. Cigarstore Indians stand solemn- 
ly on guard at the street corners. 

Samuel Atwood’s violin shop features not 
only fiddles, mandolins, guitars, and harps, 
and the tools with which they were so pains- 
takingly made, but also an early version of 
the long-playing record: a spinet-sized music 
box which will play 30 minutes of Italian 
opera at a crack. 

Across the street from David Cutler’s pew- 
ter shop I encountered a special exhibition 
of American folk art. It was obvious that 
Mr. Ford must have started gathering these 
creations of self-taught artists at a time when 
other museums and private collectors in this 
country scarcely knew they existed. 

With some of these folk items, as with Mr. 
Ford himself, it is sometimes hard to tell 
whether one is dealing with naivete or with 
the utmost in sophistication. The decoy of 
a sickle-billed curlew which some anonymous 
American carved around 1860, for example, is 
pared down and refined to the very essence of 
the bird, in a manner the most urbane of 
modern sculptors might envy. 

FURNITURE TRACES HISTORY OF TASTE 


It shouldn't be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Ford’s tastes ran solely to simplicity—to 
weathervanes and samples, shop signs, and 
primitive portraits. In one spacious gallery 
after another are ranged the fruits of a lfe- 
time’s careful collating of the decorative arts. 

As with industrial technology, Mr. Ford was 
concerned to trace the origins of American 
culture and to illustrate its subsequent 
flowering, stage by stage. He assembled 
more than 1,500 pieces of furniture, examples 
not merely excellent in their cabinetry, but 
each comprising a necessary historical Aink. 

To flesh out this esthetic skeleton he ac- 
quired as well a host of supplementary 
treasures: silver, and glass, clocks and 
watches, pottery and pewter, rugs and tex- 
tiles. With this wealth of props to maneu- 
ver, the museum staff has been able to dress 
a series of harmonious and ‘striking sets, 
dramatizing significant changes in the Na- 
tion’s taste. The visitor wanders from set 
to set, as if through a mansion furnished 
by successive generations of affluent con- 
noisseurs. 


REVERE SILVER HIGHLIGHTS COLLECTION 


Jerry Gibson of the fine arts division is 
especially proud of the museum’s silver. 
“American silversmiths, like American cabi- 
netmakers, were just gs talented as their con- 
temporaries in England,” Jerry assured me. 
“But they had in addition a-very pleasing 
bent toward simplicity. Look at this.” 
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He beckoned me over to where a silver- 
paneled drinking bow! stood on a glass case, 
“Here’s America’s oldest unaltered racing 
trophy. Jesse Kip made it, back in 1699. A 
colt owned by one Squire Van Dorn won 
it in a mile race down the Kings Highway, at 
Middletown, N. J.’ 

Along ceiling-high shelves flanking the 
museum’s main corridor, row upon row of 
other choice silver gleamed against a back- 
ground painted in demure colonial colors. 
Mugs, tankards, and jugs predominated. 

“It was an age potent in potting,” Jerry 
remarked dryly. “Take a look at this hand- 
some coffeepot: It’s by Paul Revere—1 of 
10 works of his that we have. The fact that 
we have any has come as quite a surprise to 
collectors in the East. I think that goes for 
our whole collection, as a matter of fact; 
museums all over the world are just begin- 
ning to realize what a stupendous hoard of 
fine things Mr. Ford brought together.” 

Yet the executive director of this year- 
round show is far from content. When Dr. 
Donald Shelley speaks of his present layout, 
it’s with pride. But when he turns to its 
future, his eyes really light up. 

“What we have here, you know, is an enor- 
mous three-dimensional library of American 
economic and industrial development—a li- 
brary, moreover, whose resources are virtu- 
ally unknown to the country’s scholars. We 
mean to spread the word around. 

“We've been trying lectures, slides, film 
strips, and movies. Further, our staff is al- 
ready producing two TV shows every week. 
At the museum itself we’ve pioneered in the 
use of tape-recorded ‘voice repeaters,’ which, 
at the punch of a button tell the story of 
a particular exhibit or invention (we have 
more than 50 in operation). But we're also 
training guides who can take both the casual 
tourist and the lynx-eyed specialist around 
and satisfy the intellectual appetites of each.” 

Shelby paused and smiled. “We won't for- 
get the kids. It would be difficult in any 
event; the way they swarm here sometimes 
makes us think the rest of the United States 
must look depopulated. We've set aside a 
section of our Education Building as an over- 
night dormitory, and we’re helping Wayne 
University to acquaint prospective public 
school teachers with the kind of educational 
experience we can offer their classes.” 


GRANDSONS CARRY ON FOUNDER’S INTEREST 


Removing his glasses, Shelley waved them 
in the direction of a portrait of Mr. Ford 
that hung behind his desk. “You've seen 
enough of this place to become aware of what 
a deep personal interest Henry had in the 
museum and village. Well, that interest still 
lives—through his grandsons. 

“Nobody can claim they don’t have plenty 
of other responsibilities. But Henry II, Ben- 
son, and William Clay Ford all continue to 
serve as . trustees. 

“Why? Well, I think they believe just as 
firmly as their grandfather did that—in his 
words—When we are through we shall have 
reproduced American life as lived; and that, I 
think, is the best way of preserving at least 
a@ part of our history and tradition.’ 


“And that’s worth doing.” 





Hon. Donald W. Nicholson 
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HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 


am sorry to see DoNALD NICHOLSON, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, retire 
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from Congress and it will be a long time 
before we see the likes of him 
Quiet and unassuming but with q 

o* self-assurance he contributes much 
to the discussion of the problems of the 
day. By his dry humor he devastates 
his adversaries ; with his typically austere 
New England character he has constay 
and consistently protested extra 

and waste in Government and in this 
respect has been an example and jp. 
spiration to us ail. He has many friends 
and I know of no enemies because of hig 
readiness to see“the other fellow’s point 
of view and again his humor warms the 
heart of all. 


I sincerely wish him well and may goog 


health, prosperity, and serenity al] 
attend him, a 
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Hon. David B. Williams ; 
t 
SPEECH c 
OF 0 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS J 
OF MASSACHUSETTS a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES u 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 ' 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massaciusetts, Mr/ 9 
Speaker, Judge David B. Williams was C 
born in Boston, Mass., January 7, 1919. o! 
He attended the elementary schools there cc 
and was graduated from high school at ni 
Newburyport, Mass. His educational by 
training was furthered at Harvard Col- th 
lege, where he received his bachelor of 
arts degree, He received his bachelor Se 
of laws degree from Boston University dc 
Law School. ov 
He saw service in the Armed Forces 8a 
of the United States from April 1942 te th 
March 1946 as a member of the United Ri 
States Air Force, where he was the re- 
cipient of the Air Force Commendation an 
Ribbon. in 
Back in public life he served as clerk 
of the courts, city solicitor, legislator, 
Governor’s councilor, and was appointed Re 
to the judiciary in 1954, where he now r 
serves. - 
Judge Williams resides in Concord, 
Mass., with his wife, Gloria, and two 
children, Deborah and Gregory. He : 
a member of the Elks, Lions, Masons, Odd bin 
Fellows, and numerous other civic and a 
professional organizations. 2 om: 
He is life member of Minute Man > 
Chapter, which he organized. He has te 
served as chapter adjutant and tea T 
urer, department commander of the DAV ons 
in Massachusetts, and in 1956 at the 195: 
DAV national convention in San Anton = 
Tex., was elected fourth national juni mor 
vice commander. He is now serving # Bro’ 
chairman of the national finance calle the 
mittee and imperial bench rat, NOTR = 
His warm and engaging personality, bs ™ me ota 
unquestioned integrity and ability, sn 


hanced by an active interest in _ 
and a sincere concern for his fell 
eran. These attributes are amots" 
which make Judge David B. W# 
natural choice for national comm 
of the Disabled American Ve eT 
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1958 
H. R. 5649 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committee reports of H. R. 8361 in this 
‘Congress, great stress was laid upon the 
recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference of some 4 years ago in respect to 
Federal court jurisdiction over habeas 
corpus proceedings by prisoners in State 

During a similar debate in Congress 
in 1956, I received from Chief Judge Wil- 
liam Denman, of the ninth circuit, a copy 
of a letter and statement on this same 
subject prepared by him and submitted 
to the late Senator Harley Kilgore, then 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

This letter and statement revealed that 
Judge Denman had changed his position 
and strongly opposed the bill, H. R. 5649, 
upon further reflection and in the light 
of the events reflecting a widespread ef- 
fort in some sections to use all the powers 
of the States to resist the Supreme 
Court’s orders in cases involving deniais 
of equal protection of the laws on ac- 
count of race. His argument is so sig- 
nificant that I believe it should be studied 
by all who will look into this issue fur- 
ther in the next Congress. 

Since I have not discovered any printed 
Senate hearings for 1956 containing this 
document, and since it was apparently 
overlooked in the consideration of the 
same bill in the 85th Congress, I request 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES Court OF APPEALS; 
NINTH JUDICIAL CircuIT, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 14, 1956. 
Re H. R. 5649, depriving the Negro of the 
tight to seek habeas corpus in the United 
States district courts. 
Hon. Hartey M. Kincore, 

Chairman, Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate, Senate Office © 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

+ Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have advocated this 
ill as a member of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States which drew and rec- 
ommended it and elsewhere. I now with- 
oo ieee, that posttion and urge its defeat 
aie n the Senate for the foHtow- 

The Conference drafted the bill - 
ed it for enactment on paticabe as. 

954, after the anti-Negro segregation deci- 
~ ag of Brown v. Board of Education (347 
- 8. 483) on May 17, 1954. In these 4 


mon 
ths the revolt of the South against the 


ion had not become paren 

et Till case had not el eechaee, 
ia climax of anti-Negro hatred had not 
e reached in the violence of the people 
t Over the district court’s order for 

of Autherine Lucy to that State 

t H.R. 5649 does to the Negro is to 
coro him the right to apply for habeas 
gene: any Federal court. In the South- 
tes it means that the questions of fact 


*™ 
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in such cases will be decided by a State judge 
elected by people in the passion shown in the 


- Lucy case. 


When the case from the State court finally 
reaches the Supreme Court that Court will 
have no power to reverse what in nearly all 
cases will be certain, namely, an anti-Negro 
Judgment based on conflicting white and 
Negro testimony. 

This means that H. R. 5649 should be de- 
feated or amended to accomplish its main 
purpose, which is to stop the abuses in repeti- 
tious applications for writs of habeas corpus 
by State felons. Such an amendment should 
give the applicant the right to make but one 
application except in the unusual circum- 
stances provided for in title 28, United States 
Code, section 2255, for Federal convicts. Un- 
like section 2255, the single application 
should be made to the Federal district court 
instead of to the State court trying the case. 

Very faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 
Chief Judge. 





STATEMENT FOR THE STANDING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, BY 
JupGE WILLIAM: DENMAN, CHIEF JUDGE, 
Untrep States Court or APPEALS, NINTH 
JupiciaL CirculiT, on H. R. 5649, a Britt To 
AMEND SECTION 2254 or TITLE 28 OF THE 
UniTeD STaTES CopDE IN REFERENCE TO AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR WRITS OF HABEAS CORPUS BY 
Persons 1n CusToDy PURSUANT TO THE 
JUDGMENT OF A STATE CouURT 
I am William Denman, chief Judge of the 

ninth judicial circuit and a member of the 

Judicial Conference of the United States. 

I am pleased to give a statement of my views 


for the subcommittee for improvements in- 


judicial machinery in connection with its 
consideration of H. R. 5649, providing: 


“An act to amend section 2254 of title 26 
of the United States Code in reference to 
applications for writs of habeas corpus by 
persons in custody pursuant to the judg- 
ment of a State court 


“Be it enacted, etc., That section 2254 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
placing ‘(a)’ before the present language of 
the section and adding thereto subsection 
‘(b)’-as follows: 

“*(b) A Justice of the Supreme Court, a 
circuit judge or a district court or judge 
[but not the Supreme Court] shall entertain 
an application for a writ of habeas corpus in 
behalf of a person in custody pursuant to a 
judgment of a State court, only on a ground 
which presents a substantial Federal con- 
stitutional question (1) which was not there- 
tofore raised and determined, (2) which 
there was no fair and adequate opportunity 
theretofore to raise and have determined, 
and (3) which cannot thereafter be raised 
and determined in a proceeding in the State 
court, by an order or judgment subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on writ of certiorari. 

“*An order denying an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus by a person in custody 
pursuant to a judgment of a State court 
shall be reviewable only on a t of cer- 
tiorari by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The petition for the writ of certi- 
orari shall be filed within 30 days after the 
entry of such order.’ ” ‘ 

The omission of the Supreme Court, supra, 
leaves it the only Bederal body which can 
consider applications for the writ of habeas 
corpus, it being so required by title 28, 
United States Code, section 2241 (a), which 
provides: 

“Writs of habeas corpus may be granted 
by the Supreme Court, any justice thereof, 
the district courts and any circuit judge 
within their respective jurisdictions.” 

My statement has to do with the highly 
undesirable and generally unrecognized con- 

of H. R. 5649 and with an alterna- 
tive which would meet the problems sought 
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to be remedied by that bill without its in- 
herent dangers. 


I. THE BURDEN ON THE SUPREME COURT 


A staggering burden will be imposed on 
the United States Supreme Court if Congress 
designates it as the only Federal court avail- 
able to a State prisoner applying for a writ 
of habeas corpus. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that State prisoners would direct sub- 
stantially fewer applications to the Supreme 
Court under the proposed bill than they pres- 
ently direct to the district courts of the 11 
circuits. There were 597 applications made 
to the district courts by State prisoners in 
the fiscal year 19541 In fiscal year 1955, the 
number had risen to 660.2 

All nine Justices of the Supreme Court 
would have to examine each application to 
determine whether it alleged a prima facie 
infringement of constitptional rights. Then, 
as the law would stand if H. R. 5649 were 
enacted, in every case where the State pris- 
oner’s application. made out a prima facie 
case the Supreme Court would have to hold 
a hearing, or make use of the other devices 
now available to the district courts,’ to deter- 
mine the facts. 


Hearing witnesses, considering documen- 
tary evidence and making findings of fact 
undoubtedly. would take a great deal of 
time. It must be recognized that the re- 
sponsibility of factfinding could not be dele- 
gated to a master or referee since title 28, 
United States Code, section 2243 now pro- 
vides, in part, that the— 

“Court (entertaining an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus) shall summarily hear 
and determine the facts, and dispose of the 
matter as law and justice require.” ¢ 

Thus the net result of placing the burden 
of State prisoners’ original applications on 
the Supreme Court would be to detract 
from that Court’s ability to handle the ap- 
pellate cases coming to it by appeal and 
certiorari. The Supreme Court would have 
to give such applications prompt attention.* 
To accomplish this, it would have to either 
give less time to each case or grant certiorari 
in fewer cases of public importance. 


II, IN EFFECT THE ACT DESTROYS THE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE HISTORIC CIVIL WAR HABEAS 
CORPUS AMENDMENT OF 1867 


As the Supreme Court is now constituted 
its heavier work requires a 4 months’ ad- 
journment during which it can study matters 
to come before it for consideration. During 
this adjournment period no right to apply 
for habeas corpus would exist, thus giving 
the historic right an existence of but two- 
thirds of the vear, 

Even assuming the Supreme Court were 
never to adjourn, the factor of distance would 
mean that a right to make application to the 
Supreme Court for habeas corpus would not 
adequately guard individual freedoms. As 
previously pointed out, the hearing would 
have to be before the Supreme Court itself. 
This would require an applicant, say in Seat- 
tle, Wash., in San Diego, Calif., in Bangor, 
Maine, or in Miami, Fla., not only to file his 
application in Washington, D. C., but to go 
there himself * and bring his witnesses if the 
Supreme Court granted him a hearing. 

An applicant would have to persuade wit- 
nesses to travel such a distance to appear. 
The necessary travel would increase the bur- 
den on a@ court-appointed attorney, the typi- 
cal counsel in a habeas corpus case, with 
the consequence that even fewer lawyers 
would be willing to accept such assignments. 
Time-consuming distances would lead to 
even greater delays before hearings could be 
held than exist under the present law. 

Moreover, distance would make it much 
more difficult.for a prisoner condemned to die 
to present his application after State rem- 
edies had been exhausted. This is illustrated 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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by Thomas v. Duffy (191 F. 2d 360 (Cir. 9, 

1951)),\a@ case which I considered. I was 

advised by telephone at my home at 8:30 in 

the morning by the warden of San Quentin 

Penitentiary that a petition for a stay of ex- 

ecution, based on an application for a writ 

of habeas corpus, would be filed in my office 

by the time Ireached it. I arrived there at 9, 

read the petition, and stayed the execution 

from 10 o’clock to 11 and then from 11 to 12, 

and then I granted the petition and ordered 

the execution stayed indefinitely. The ap- 
plication for habeas corpus was later heard. 

Under the proposed law the prisoner would 

have been executed at 10 o’clock that morn- 

ing unless his petition for the stay and the 
application for the writ could have reached 

Washington, a decision made, and a stay 

issued and communicated to the warden by 

that time. 

III. RACIAL DENIAL OF JUSTICE IN CONFINING 
APPLICATIONS FOR THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS 
TO STATE COURTS 
It may be suggested that the State prisoners 

of all races and in all States should be de- 
prived of any right to apply to a life-term 
Federal judge for a writ of habeas corpus. 
Reliance on the elected State court system to 
protect the Federal constitutional rights of 
State prisoners would not adequately protect 
those freedoms in many cases. In every 
habeas corpus case where a violation of due 
process is alleged, some court must deter- 
mine first what happened and then apply a 
constitutional standard to the facts as found." 
For example, in a case where a Negro pris- 
oner alleged that his confession was coerced 
by smashing in his nose and closing his eyes 
an elected court must first determine whether 
the State police officers so treated the pris- 
oner and it must then consider whether 
such conduct violated the guaranties of due 
process. 

The proposed bill gives the United States 
Supreme Court full opportunity to reverse & 
State court when it misconceives the con- 
stitutional standard which was applicable. 
However, under this bill the responsibility 
for determining the facts of the case would 
rest almost entirely with the elected State 
trial judge who initially considered the ap- 
plication. 

Unlike Federal judges who are appointed 
for life, most State judges are elected for 
fairly short terms.* Officials are elected to 


make them responsive to the will of the elec- 


torate. Unfortunately, those who elect trial 
judges in some States today, as in the past, 
have a prejudice against particular racial mi- 
nority groups and would deny members of 
these groups their Federal constitutional 
rights in many situations.’ 

The present habeas corpus legislation was 
passed in 1867 to assure members of one such 
minority group the protection of their newly 
won rights by the independent Federal judi- 
ciary. During the 76 years between the adop- 
tion of the 5th amendment and the 14th, the 
Negro could not seek any remedy in the courts 
for wrongs done him as he was a slave. The 
Civil War changed this. For 89 years the 
Federal district courts have considered the 
claims of those imprisoned in their districts 
that the State government had deprived 
them of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

The events of the past year violently dem- 
onstrate that protection of the Negro’s Fed- 
eral constitutional rights by the independent 
Federal judiciary is still needed. During this 
time we have seen the mood of many indi- 
viduals who live in our Southern States. 
One need only list what has happened in the 
Autherine Lucy case in Alabama, the recent 
acquittals of white men charged with the 
murder and kidnaping of a Negro in the 
Emmett Till case in Mississippi, and the de- 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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fiance of the Supreme Court’s decree ending 
segregation in public schools. 

We know that the slavery of the Negro 
existed in the Southern States for over a 
century and a half after it had been abol- 
ished in the Christian nations of Europe. 
To justify this to themselves, southerners 
taught their children and, clergymen 
preached to their congregations'and parishes 
the racial inferiority and necessary servility 
of the Negro race. Such beliefs are deeply 
and passionately held by a great percentage 
of the voters in many areas of the Southern 
States today. As a consequence, efforts to 
gain racial equality have stirred resentment. 

It seems to me extremely unlikely that a 
State trial judge who decided a habeas 
corpus case in favor of a Negro in which, 
for example, there was divided evidence on a 
question of whether the Negro had been tor- 
tured into the confession of a crime of vio- 
lence against a white man, would be reelected 
to his office. 

The same would be true of a judge who 
decided in @ habeas corpus case that the 
Negro’s attorney had combined with the 
white prosecutor to procure a conviction, 
Betts v. Brady (316 U. S. 455 (1942)), or a 
judge who decided that the trial in which a 
Negro was convicted was dominated by a 
mob demanding a verdict of guilty. Moore 
v. Dempsey (261 U.S. 86 (1923) ). 

I am not reflecting on the courageous State 
judges who would treat these cases with 
the same detachment as a lifetime Federal 
judge not subject to the disapproval of the 
voters. What I am asking you to consider 
is the pressure to which an elected State 
judge would be subjected. All men are not 
courageous in such a situation. 

We Californians are in no holier-than- 
thou position as shown by our history. You 
have heard the phrase “a Chinaman’s 
chance.” That was applied to the chance 
the Chinese had in their litigation against 
the white man before an elected State judge 
in the period when the Chinese were pour- 
ing into California prior to:the passage of 
the Chinese exclusion bill in 1882. Chinese 
were as casually stoned, bludgeoned, and 
killed as Negroes are shot today for per- 
suading other Negroes to register to vote. 
The elected judges of California reduced the 
rights of these immigrants to a Chinaman’s 
chance in response to this statewide bias. 

This antioriental feeling is not entirely a 
matter of history in my State. One only 
need remember the reaction of many Cali- 
fornians to the Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry living among them at the beginning 
of World War II.” Only a few months ago 
an Olympic champion diver and doctor, who 
was an American of Korean descent, had 
great difficulty in buying a home in Cali- 
fornia. 

You also know the phrase, “A good Indian 
is a dead Indian.” When I was 15 years of 
age I shot duck with an aged hunter upon 
whom I used the phrase. He replied, “Oh, 
we made a lot of good ones. We were camped 
in the lower Sacramento Valley in 1843 and 
missed two horses. We then went over and 
killed every man, woman, and child that we 
could find in the Indian village nearby.” 


Some of the Indians escaped and buried 
the bodies. They were dug up 2 years ago 
with their smashed skulls and smashed chest 
bones, men, women, and children. Even to- 
day in the Far Western States one hears this 
phrase,-“A good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

We Cannot forget that in California we 
also have Americans of Mexican descent, an- 
other minority too often subjected to the 
effects of prejudice. 

Similar attitudes exist throughout: the 
United States to some degree. Only the 
spark of a crime of violence between white 
and nonwhite is needed to bring pressure to 
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bear on the courts from the whites seeking 
revenge. Elected State judges would be re. 


quired to stand up to that pressure, Not all 


will be able to do so. 
Some may reply that the Supreme Court 
has the power to review the case on 


However, appellate review of findings of fact 


is necessarily limited to determining w 
there is evidence to support such 

An example may illustrate the point: Sup- 
pose a case like Brown v. Mississippi (297 
U.S. 278 (1936) ), where confessions were ¢x. 
torted from Negroes by torture. Suppose in 
a State habeas corpus proceeding a Negro 
condemned to death for first degree murder 
testifies that to obtain the confession on 
which-his conviction was based, his face was 
beaten by State officers. This testimony ig 
supported by that of. a Negro doctor who 
treated the prisoner’s torn face, and that of 
another Negro who testifies that he was with 
the prisoner when he was arrested, that at 
that time his face was untouched, and that 
he witnessed the beating which stopped only 
when the prisoner confessed. Suppose that 
opposed to this is the testimony of two white 
witnesses, the arresting police officer and one 
of his friends. They testify that the Negro’s 
face was injured before the arrest, and that 
the Negro calmly made his confession under 
no duress. 

A southern trial judge, near election time, 
finds that there was no beating. Under such 
circumstances that decision would be final, 
It would be impossible to say that the deci- 
sion was not supported by evidence unless 
the United States Supreme Court were to 
radically broaden its scope of review in 
habeas corpus cases and hold a trial de novo, 

It should be noted that the committee of 
the Conference of the Chief Justices of the 
State Courts sough* no such elimination of 
all Federal power to consider applications for 
writs of habeas corpus. On the contrary, it 
sought an amendment to title 28, United 
States Code, section 2254, making it read as 
follows: ; 

“An applicant shall not be deemed to have 
exhausted the remedies available in the 
courts of the State, within the meaning of 
this section, if he has the right under the 
law of the State to raise, by any available 
procedure, the question presented (June 2, 
1948, ch. 646, 62 Stat. 967). Such application 
shall not be granted by any district court or 
circuit judge unless it further appears that 
the prisoner has sought review of the State 
proceedings in the Supreme Court and unless 
the Supreme Court shall have denied relief 
and shall have expressly reserved to the pris- 


oner the right to apply for habeas corpus 4 


district court or circuit judge solely upon the 

issues presented to the Supreme Court for 

review." 

I must admit that at the meeting of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States in 
the week of March 12, I raised some of my 
objections to’ the abandonment of the hit 
toric writ of 1867 at a time when racial feel- 
ings in one section of the country are in 
flamed. I proposed two amendments, but 
my motions were defeated, my vote being the 
only one in the affirmative. 

IV. THE SIMPLE REMEDY TO AVOID REPETITIOUS 
APPLICATIONS OF STATE PRISONERS BY GIVING 
THEM THE SINGLE FEDERAL APPLICATION, PRO- 
VIDED FOR FEDERAL PRISONERS UNDER THLE 
28, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 2255 


Prior to the adoption of section 2255, the 
Fedéral prisoners had the same right to hus- 
band their contentions and to repetitious 
applications that now exist for the Stale 
prisoners, and the same very large number of 
applications were filed. This situation was 
remedied by section 2255, making the sil 
gle adverse decision res judicata. : %, 

The following statute amending title a 
United States Code, section 2254, would 
complish substantially the same result: 
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” t to amend section 2254 of title 28 
on ‘Tnited States Code by relieving the 
of the multiplicity of applications 
for writs of habeas corpus persons in 
custody pursuant to the judgments of the 
State courts 
“pe it enacted, etc., That section 2254 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding thereto the following paragraphs: 
“*The decision of the district court upon 
the application shall be res judicata of all 
issues of law and fact existing at the time 
of its filing, save those of fact then con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the applicant. 
_ “an order denying an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus by @ person in custody 
uant to a judgment of a State court or 
an order denying relief if such a writ be 
granted shall be reviewable only on a writ of 
certiorari issued by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The petition for the writ of 
certiorari shall be filed within 80 days of the 
entry of such an order.’ ” # 
I strongly urge that you give full consid- 
eration to such a bill. 





1Director of Administrative Office of United 
States Courts, annual report for fiscal year 
1955, p. A-15 (1955). 

3 Thid. 

*See, e. g., 28 U. S. C., secs. 2245-2249; 
Brown v. Allen, 344 U. S. 443 (1958). 

‘The Supreme Court has so construed 
sec, 2248, Holiday v. Johnson, 313 U. 8S. 342 
(1941); United States v. Hayman, 342 U. S. 
205, 213, note 16 (1952). 

598 U.S. C., sec. 2243 provides: “A court 
* * * entertaining an application for a writ 
of habeas corpus shall forthwith award the 
writ or issue an order directing the respond- 
ent to show cause why the writ should not 
be granted. 

“When the writ or order is returned a 
day shall be set for hearing, not more than 
5 days after the return unless for good cause 
additional time is allowed.” 

*Distance would present a problem to 
State prison officials who would have to trans- 
port an applicant who had been granted a 
hearing to Washington, D. C. 

"See the opinion of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter in Brown v. Allen, 344 U. S. 443 (1953). 

*In all the Southern States but Florida the 
trial judges are elected. Alabama constitu- 
tion, art. 6, sec. 152; Arkansas constitution, 
art. 7, secs. 19, 29; Georgia constitution, art. 
8, sec. 3; Louisiana constitution, art. 7, sec. 
33; Mississippi constitution, art. 6, sec. 153; 
North Carolina constitution, art 4, sec. 21; 
South Carolina constitution, art. 5, sec. 13; 
Tennessee constitution, art. 6, sec. 4; Texas 
constitution, art. 5, secs. 7, 15; Virginia con- 
stitution, art 6, sec. 99; West Virginia con- 
stitution, art. 8, sec. 8. In Florida he is ap- 
Pointed by the governor and confirmed by 
vor oo. Florida constitution, art. 5, 


In California the trial judge is also elected. 
: ornia constitution, art. 6, sec. 6. 
. hg me ion in Romero v. Weakley, 226 
: r. 9, 1955), 
ethene ), @ case arising in 
*This racially prejudiced reaction is set 
out in detail in tenBroek, Barnhart, and Mat- 
(1954), judices, War and the Constitution 
“Hearings before Subcommittee No. 3 of 
Beek ranittee on the Judiciary on H. R. 
”?, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 94 (1955). 
‘ie Such a bill would also require amend- 
ae of sec. 2253 of title 28, United States 
ie, to eliminate appeals to the courts of 


— the certificate of probable cause 


“ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
© 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, over 
a period of years I have been greatly dis- 
appointed that our Nation has not shown 
at all times that degree of appreciation to 
our neighbor to the south—Mexico— 
that, in my opinion, its friendly attitude 
toward us has deserved. 

In a time of uncertainty such as that 
in which we are now living, it is impor- 
tant to have friends. While it may be 
important to gain new friends, we should 
mever overlook old friends. Mexico 
through the years, and, in many in- 
stances, has shown its friendship to us. 
However, it seems to me there has been 
too evident a disposition upon our part 
to take its friendship for granted. 

Mexico is a proud nation. Its people 
are proud. It hasaright tobe. Its cul- 
ture extends over a period of centuries. 
Its achievements in recent years have 
been outstanding. Progress is evident in 
all of its activities. In education and in 
economic development it is pronounced. 


In matters of trade it is now one of our: 


best customers. In international con- 
ferences it Nas never failed to support us. 
It is opposed to communism and its in- 
fluence throughout Central and South 
America has been a direct and important 
factor in preventing the spread of com- 
munism in that section, and in strength- 
ening the forces of freedom. 

Today, as I look back over a period 
of years, during which I have been a 
Member.-of the House of Representatives, 
I take great pleasure in the fact that the 
committee of which I am a member, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as a result of a visit it made 
to Mexico, and, a study it made of the 
economic condition of that country, 
realized the greatness of its possibilities. 
A land rich in natural resources, particu- 
larly petroleum, it possesed the basic 
strength to build a strong economy. ° 

It has only been about 10 years since 
our committee made its first visit to Mex- 
ico, but, the advancement that country 
has made in these intervening years has 
been perfectly marvelous. It justifies 
our highest expectations as set forth in 
the report.I filed with the Congress as 
chairman of that committee. Each year 
has shown greater progress than the pre- 
ceding year. And, there is very likeli- 
hood it will continue. 

How has this desirable and happy re- 
sult been achieved? There have been, of 
course, several factors that have con< 
tributed to it, but, in my opinion, the 
most outstanding of all has been petro- 
leum. This natural resource national- 
ized and operated under the name Pe- 
mex, a completely owned and manged 
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government corporation, directed by 
Senator Antonio J. Bermudez, has been 
most noteworthy. 

To understand this phenominal suc- 
cess of Pemex it is necessary to know 
Senator Bermudez. I doubt if any less 
honest and courageous man could have 
accomplished what has been done. Sen- 
ator Bermudez is a man of great ability: 
his character is like the Rock of Gibral- 
tar; his honesty is unimpeachable; his 
courage unshakable, and, his love of 
country so great and boundless that it 
dominates his very life. I shall never 
forget his remarks to me as chairman 
of our committee.when we were about 
to leave Mexico and return home. He 
said, ‘““Mr. WOLVERTON, as you and your 
committee leave Mexico, I want to pre- 
sent to you something, not of great in- 
trinsic value, but, yet, something that 
to me means more than money, some- 
thing that lies so close to my heart its 
value cannot be expressed in anything 
that is tangible, I present to you this 
flag, the emblem of my country.” I shall 
never forget the emotion with which he 
spoke and the lasting impression it made 
upon all of us. These few spoken words 
came from the heart of this great man. 
It gave us a clear understanding of 
what was in the innermost recesses of 
his heart. 

His love of country, and, the desire to 
improve the living conditions of its peo- 
ple is a force that drives Senator Bermu- 
dez forward every day of his life. There 
is no opposition, there is no difficulty he 
is called upon to face, no discouragement 
of any kind or character that can deter 
him. He marches on with a courageous 
heart that knows no weakness—a strong 
man—a dedicated man—a man who 
never falters in his determination to 
reach the goal he has set. 

It would be helpful, in my opinion, if 
they who fix our policy toward Mexico 
would take time to study the underlying 
spirit of men who, like Senator Bermu- 
dez, are guiding the nation in its forward 
march. Of course, their ways might not 
always be our ways, but that is not as im- 
portant as knowing their motives and ob- 
jectives are worthwhile. It is not our 
place to dictate how others shall live, or 
how they should do things so long as their 
fundamental principles are right and 
justice prevails. Our committee, after a 
close and friendly contact with the lead- 
ing men in Mexico, including President 
Aleman, discerned that there was an 
honesty of purpose in their basic policies. 
It was a failure to recognize this that 
brought disagreements and misunder- 
standings in the past. 

It is gratifying to realize that in these 
more recent years our national policy is 
undergoing. some change, and that as a 
result we are more inclined to accept the 
same policy with respect to Mexico and 
other nations as recently expressed by 
President Eisenhower in his address to 
the United Nations concerning the Arabs 
when he said: 
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Let me state the position of my country 
unmistakably. The peoples of the Arab na- 
tions of the Near East clearly possess the 
right of determining and expressing their 
own destiny. Other nations should not in- 
terfere so long as this expression is found in 
ways compatible with international peace 
and security. 

However, here as in other areas we have 
an opportunity to share in a great interna- 
tional task. That is the task of assisting the 
peoples of that area, under programs which 
they may desire, to make further progress to- 
ward the goals of human welfare they have 
set. Only on the basis of progressing econ- 
omies can truly independent governments 
sustain themselves. 

This is a real challenge to the Arab people 
and to us all. 

I have emphasized this thought be- 
cause too often in the past our policy- 
makers have been inclined to remember 
and not forget the happenings of the past 
that have brought some unhappy mis- 
understandings. President Miguel Ale- 
man, whom it was the pleasure and privi- 
lege of our committee to meet when in 
Mexico, in time to come will be looked 
upon as one of the builders of a new and 
modern Mexico, even though at present 
there may be some in his own country 
who are critical of him. And, President 
Cortines, who now occupies that great of- 
fice is likewise dedicated to the cause of 
Mexico. It is men like these who, with 
others like Senator Bermudez, are striv- 
ing to lead their people upward and on- 
ward. They are entitled to our assist- 
ance and encouragement. 

Mexico has already demonstrated its 
ability to succeed. It grows stronger 
with each passing year. We are fortu- 
nate to have this friend on our southern 
border as we have Canada a friend on 
our northern border. Friendships of this 
kind are far more valuable than those 
whose friendship must be bought by 
continual grants and advancements. 
Friendships that are mercenary give lit- 
tle promise of creating lasting friend- 
ships. Mexico is a friend because it 
wishes in its heart to be a friend. Itisa 
friendship such as this that can be de- 
pended upon in any emergency. Our 
policy toward Mexico should be built 
upon confidence, good will, and coopera- 
tion. Its friendship toward us and our 
friendship toward it should entitle each 
to feel they are copartners, one with the 
other. 





Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
after anyone has served as long and 
faithfully in the House of Representa- 
tives as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, DicK WIGGLESWORTH, has, he has 
earned a rest, but just the same we hate 
to see him. leave. I do not believe there 
is any Member who has served the Na- 
tion in a more diligent and self-effacing 
manner. Hard working, modest, but per- 
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sistent in his search for facts, punctili- 
ous in his relations with others, never 
a demagog, he leaves a record of achieve- 
ment and a host of friendships which 
will endure throughout the years. His 
colleagues on the great Committee on 
Appropriations on which he served rec- 
ognize the loss of his wise counsel and his 
courtesy. His place in the Congress will 
be hard to fill. 

As I have already said, however, he 
has earned his rest and I know it is the 
fond hope ef all of us that the days to 
come may be filled with the best of God’s 
rich blessings for him and his family. 





FPC Accepts Producer Contentions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent-to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp my statement on 
the Federal Power Commission’s recent 
decision. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FPC Accepts Propucer CONTENTIONS 


The Federal Power Commission in March 
and April issued two decisions involving the 
prices which producers of natural gas may 
charge interstate pipeline companies. In 
both of these decisions the Commission rode 
roughshod over the recommendations of its 
staff and granted all that the producers re- 
quested. The Commission used these two 
proceedings where there were no customer or 
distributor intervenors which could appeal 
to the courts to indicate their adoption of 
certain\ policies and criteria for producer 
regulation which do not augur well for the 
natural gas consumers. 

The first decision (opinion No. 309, issued 
March 31, 1958) involved applications of two 
producers, Seaboard Oil Co., and Charles B. 
Wrightsman, under section 7 (c) of the 
Natural Gas Act, to sell gas to United Gas 
Pipe Line Co. in Louisiana at a proposed 
initial price of 19.5 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. In that proceeding the FPC staff urged 
the Commission, and before that the pre- 
siding examiner, to condition the certificate 
so as to limit the intial price to 18 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 

Commissioner Connole wrofe a vigorous 
dissent. Chairman Kuykendall and Com- 
missioner Stueck concurred in the result. 
Thus, the decision represents principally the 
handiwork of Commissioners Digby and 
Kline, both of whom are from producing 
States, Louisiana and Wyoming. ¥ 

While the Commission had imposed a con- 
dition limiting the initial contract price in 
the Signal Oil & Gas Co. case to 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet and had successfully 
sustained its right to do so in the courts, 
volume 283, Federal Reporter, second series, 
page 771 (certiorari denied), it refused to take 
similar action in the instant proceeding 
holding that the circumstances were differ- 
ent. It also indicated that the Commission's 
staff had the burden of proof to show that 
the initial 19.5 cents price was too high. The 
Commission suggested that relief from the 
19.5 cents rate might be obtained by a sec- 
tion 5 (a) proceeding. But when that argu- 


Commission rejected it, stating that 
ee difficult and ran eae ae 
and was to the disadvantage 

interest. oe a 

The second decision (opinion No, 319 is. 
sued April 14, 1958) involved Commission ae. 
tion upon rate increases sought by 11 natural 
gas producers, which jointly sold natura} gas 
from the West Edmond Field in Oklahoma to 
Cities Service Gas Co. The increase sought 
was 1 cent per thousand cubic feet above the 
then effective rate of 74, cents per thousang 
cubic feet. Thése increases were suspendeg 
by the Commission but became effective sub< 
ject to possible refund in May 1955 (Com. 
ae p> ee dissented; Chairman Kuy- 

endall, and mmissioner Digb curred 
in the result). oe 

After hearing, the presiding examiner dis- 
missed the requested rate increases on the 
ground that the company had not sustained 
the burden of proof that the increased rates 
were just and reasonable. The companies 
had declined to place in evidence their cost 
of production figures and contented them. 
selves with evidence of what gas was selling 
for in Oklahoma. This evidence was insuffi. 
cient the Examiner found under the rule 
announced by the Commission in Union Oil 
Co., volume 16, Federal Power Commission, 
page 100, and other cases where rate in- 
creases were dismissed because the companies 
did not disclose their production costs, 

Following @ rather laborious and dispar- 
aging discussion of the rate base method of 
regulation for producers, the Commission 
rejected that method holding that it could 
not reasonably be used in the case. It 
accepted field price evidence as demonstrat- 
ing the reasonableness of the increases 
claimed. 

It is obvious that the Commission’s de- 
cision in a case from which an appeal could 
not be taken was designed to furnish a 
precedent for the disposition of future cases 
which would be binding on the Commission's 
staff. A large number of producer rate in- 


crease cases were set for hearing in June . 


and July. 

The-industry appraisal of the decision 
is reflected by an article in the April 14 
issue of the Oil and Gas Journal, which 
states in part as follows: 

“A majority of the Federal Power Com- 


mission is standing firm behind a belief that - 


the proper yardstick for measuring inde- 
pendent producers’ rates is the area field 
price, rather than original cost. 

“The 4-1 decision emphasize the rift be 
tween the Commission and members of the 
staff who urged that producer prices should 
be set on the rate base formula.” 

Members of Congress and consumers 
groups who were pleased by the failure of 
this Congress to pass the Harris-O’Hara nate 
ural gas bill, may have congratulated them- 
selves prematurely. It looks very much as 
if the Federal Power Commission, with one 
notable dissenter, is seeking to give the 
industry what it desires without new legis- 


lation. 
EE 


Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara 


ce 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


. Mr. S , I join in 
Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, ime 


this tribute to the P. 
man from Minnesota, Hon. Joser# 
O'Hara, who is voluntarily retiring {rom 


August 97. 


ment was made by Signal Oil & Gas Co., the ° 
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1958 
: at the end of this session. I 

like to associate myself with all of 
the fine things which have been said 
about him and to express, within the 
capacity of words to do so, the feelings 
of respect, admiration, and friendship 
which I hold for him. 

During my service in Congress, I have 
served with him on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
in addition I have served with him on 
two subcommittees. I have come to 
know him intimately and well; and, the 
better I have come to know him, the 
more I have admired and respected him, 
because I learned of his devotion to duty 
and his dedication to public service. 

His services as a Member of the House 
of Representatives will be missed, be- 
cause he has rendered truly valuable 
service not only to the people of his dis- 
trict but to the people of our Nation as 
well. He is a man of great courage, of 
great ability, and has proven himself to 
be an honorable and able Member of 

ongress. 
while we regret that he decided to 
Jeave Congress and reenter private life, 
we respect his decision. We wish for 
him many more years of good health and 
happiness, and we extend to him and to 
his family our very best wishes in the 
years which lie ahead. 





Memorandum on the Prospect of Another 
Summit Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it has 
been my practice over the years to intro- 
duce resolutions in the Senate which 
draw attention to the state of war which 
exists behind the Iron Curtain, that is, 
the warfare between the Communist re- 
gimes and the people of the many coun- 
tries which they control. I have done so 
because of the unfortunate ‘tendency 
which fas developed of late to overlook 
those things which do not have an im- 
Mediate, day-to-day effect upon us. 

It has long been my conviction that 
the life-and-death struggle which goes 
on behind the Iron Curtain is, in a very 
real sense, our own struggle. I say this 

use sO much of our vast national 
and resources have of necessity 

been committed to the defense of the free 
world. The free world has been forced 
to @ position of establishing an adequate 
ense system to meet the aggressive 
challenge of the Red dictatorship;-a chal- 
€ which has for its ultimate goal the 


‘Complete takeover of every country of 


the world Therefore the 
; people of the 
Captive nations upon whom the Commu- 
has been imposed by force are 


‘in the front lines fighting in defense of 


Same liberties and human values the 
world = organized to preserve. 

of warfare carried on the 

People behind the Iron Curtain ohne 
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the alien regimes which control those 
countries is not warfare as we know it in 
the historical or classical sense, It is an 
ideological warfare in which the people 
refuse to accept the doctrines and the 
programs of the alien regimes holding 
control over them. 

It is not always characterized by open 
revolts against those regimes, such as the 
well-known uprisings in East Germany 
in 1953, the Polish revolts in the spring 
of 1956 and the Hungarian freedom rev- 
olution of October 1956. ‘These aspects 
of the war are well known to everyone 
because it was impossible for the Krem- 
lin to keep them from public notice. 

What the free world hears little about 
are the activities of countless individuals 
in all the captive countries who refuse to 
reconcile themselves to alien occupation 
and thus find many ways to hinder, dis- 
rupt, and even destroy, the programs 
launched by the controlling regimes. All 
of this contributes immeasurably to de- 
feating the efforts of the Kremlin to con- 
solidate its hold upon the captive coun- 
tries and to weld them into a power force 
to hur] against the free world. 

In recent weeks a world crisis has oc- 
cupied the attention of our people and 
a special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly was convened to find 
a peaceful settlement to it. That crisis 
was caused by a new type of warfare 
called indirect aggression. A careful ex- 
amination of this case will show that by 
ideological warfare techniques the Rus- 
sians inspired some_fanatic Syrians and 
Nasserites to undertake subversive activ- 
ities calculated to overthrow the free, 


’ Jegal Government of Lebanon and to re- 


place it by force with an antiwestern 
regime. This is a good case in point to 
demonstrate a new type of warfare which 
is just as dangerous to the peace as open, 
armed aggression. It also serves as an 
example of my point that the struggle 
for the world, which we have come to call 
the cold war, is not being fought by the 
orthodox methods which are well known 
to most people. 

This is precisely the case to be made 
for the people of the captive countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. They are at 
war with the alien regimes which con- 
trol them but their methods do not con- 
form to the traditional patterns of war. 

I have, therefore, felt it to be in our 
self-interest to find suitable occasions to 
let the people behind the Iron Curtain 
know that their cause is our cause, that 
their victory would be our victory, just 
as their defeat would be a hard blow 
against the cause of human freedom as 
well as increasing the dangers of all-out 
war. These were some of the reasons 
why I introduced a resolution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 57, in 1957 to establish 
a freedom authority to aid the en- 
slaved peoples, and I regret that the ad- 
ministration has not taken a more posi- 
tive attitude toward it. 

During this session of Congress I have 
refrained from introducing any such 
resolutions for a number of reasons. In 
the first place the Government was en- 
gaged in a series of delicate negotiations, 
probing the possibilities of ending the 
cold war without sacrifice of ouf political 
principles or the moral leadership which 
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we owe the cause of freedom. Then, 
there were the efforts to find a workable 
formula to guarantee genuine disarma- 
ment and outlaw atomic warfare by re- 
alistic inspection systems. ‘The crisis in 
the Near East occurred and prudence 
dictated that the administration be given 
a clear field in which to take whatever 
initiative was necessary to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

However, in these closing days of the 
85th Congress I have had called to my 
attention a development which if allowed 
to go. unchecked can cause a serious 
breakdown of our overall effort to meet 
the challenge of the cold war. I have 
reference to developments within the 
Voice of America. 

I am informed that the Voice of Amer- 
ica has abolished the Uzbek language 
desk and that hence forth the only lan- 
guage broadcast directed at the some 35 
million Moslems in the Soviet Union will 
be eliminated. This action was taken 
in the face of the threat made by the 
Russian leader Khrushchev that he would 
send Moslem volunteers from the Soviet 
Union into the Near East if the United 
States responded to the appeals of the 
Government of Lebanon for help. By this 
action on the part of the Director of the 
Voice of America, the American people 
have been deprived of the only means of 
telling our side of the story. Moscow will 
not stop its vast propaganda effort in 
this strategic area. Henceforth these 
some 35 million Moslem people will only 
get the Russian version of world events 
and happenings. 

Moreover, I have learned that broad- 
cast times of the Voice in the native lan- 
guages of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Ukraine have been cut in half and that 
the staffs of these services are now be- 
ing drastically reduced. There is the 
additional prospect that in the next sev- 
eral weeks the native language broad- 
casts to Georgia, Albania, and Slovenia 
will also be eliminated. 

At the same time, I am reliably in- 
formed that the broadcasts of the Voice 
of America in the Russian language 
have been greatly expanded. It is now 
planned to broadcast the American point 
of view on world affairs to the people 
of the capitive nations in the Russian 
language. Apparently none of the peo- 
ple in authority at the Voice of America 
is aware of the fact that the Russian 
language is regarded as the mother 
tongue of communism and a target for 
the contempt of the enslaved non-Rus- 
sian people. Speaking to the people of 
the captive nations in the language of 
their oppressor stands as a tragic exam- 
ple of how to make enemies and alienate 
people in a strategic area of the world. 

On April 29, 1958, I was pleased to join 
with Senator SmirH of New Jersey, Con- 
gressman FEIcHAN, of Ohio, and Con- 
gressman Jupp, of Minnesota, in pre- 
senting to the Secretary of State a very 
thoughtful and constructive memoran- 
dum on the prospect of another summit 
conference. This memorandum was 
prepared by a group of leaders of Ameri- 
can organizations made up of well- 
informed individuals who are, by descent, 
close to the situation of the captive peo- 
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ples. It was prepared for the considera- 

tion of President Eisenhower. 

On the occasion of meeting with Secre- 
tary Dulles, he expressed agreement with 
the proposals made in the memorandum, 
one of which was for the strengthening 
and expansion of the foreign language 
broadcasts—particularly in the non- 
Russian language programs—of the Voice 
of America. Those of us who attended 
that meeting went away encouraged that 
something would be done by the Govern- 
ment to implement these proposals. 

It is, therefore, shocking to learn that 
the Voice of America is now engaged in 
a series of actions which do violence to 
one of the major proposals with which 
Secretary Dulles expressed his agree- 
ment. 

This matter should be inquired into 
thoroughly by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress and all the facts put be- 
fore the American people so that they 
can judge why and how the position of 
the United States in world affairs has 
deteriorated to such a dangerous extent 
during the past several years and wheth- 
er the changes in the Voice of America 
plans have been a contributing factor. 

The memorandum of April 29 also con- 
tained other constructive proposals to 
assure that the rights of the captive peo- 
ples to self-determination and free elec- 
tions shall be steadfastly supported by 
our Government, that the blame for 
world tensions shall be clearly placed on 
the Communist nations where it belongs, 
and that our Government should con- 
tinue to refuse in any summit conference 
to agree to the status quo of Russian en- 
slavement of the peoples now behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

In order that Members of Congress and 
the American public can have an ade- 
quate background of facts on which to 
make a fair judgment on the conse- 
quences of the recent action taken by the 
Voice of America and on the other im- 
portant proposals of this leading group 
of citizens, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert the memorandum in the REcorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE PROSPECT OF ANOTHER 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE, SUBMITTED TO PRESI- 
DENT DwiGHT D. EISENHOWER BY THE CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL AND 
EASSTERN EUROPEAN DESCENT, ‘TOGETHER 
WiTH THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF THE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS 
OF THE U.S. S. R. - 
It appears that another meeting of the 

heads of state of the United States, Great 

Britain, France, and the Union of Soviet So- 

cialist Republics is imminent. The pressure 

for such a meeting, generated by the vast 

propaganda machine of the Russian im- 

perialists, has sought to stampede the leaders 

of free and representative governments into a 

sudden and ill-prepared gathering to con- 

sider an agenda developed at the recently 
concluded meeting in Moscow of the leaders 
of the international Communist movement. 

That meeting was called ostensibly to cele- 

brate the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik 

takeover of the Russian Federalist Soviet 

Socialist Republic, but in reality to prepare 

the final assault against the still-free nations 

of the world. The manifesto released to the 
information mediums of the world upon the 
conclusion of that meeting provides ample 


* 
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evidence that the leaders of the’ Kremlin 
have openly rededicated themselves to the 
fundamental Communist goal of total world 
conquest. The propaganda for another sum- 
mit meeting which now emanates from Mos- 
cow is only an effort of the leaders of world 
communism to implement their recent 
manifesto. 

It is against the political reality of this 
background that the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be stampeded 
into such a Russian bear trap has the over- 
whelming support of the American people. 

The importance which the Russians attach 
to an early meeting at the summit with the 
leaders of the free world is underscored by 
the following: 

(a) The open threats made by the Russian 
leader Khrushchev against all the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization should they continue to take 
steps to preserve their national integrity 
and individual independence. In effect, the 
Kremlin has sought to frighten our allies into 
peaceful submission with the specter of 
atomic warfare if they refuse to do so; 

(b) The Russian tactical campaign of 
threats and intimidation is accompanied by a 
carefully planned and activated drive which 
offers peaceful coexistence as the only al- 
ternative to further Russian aggression 
through atomic warfare. The Russians lead- 
ers are candid in admitting that their offer 
of peaceful coexistence is only a maneuver to 
weaken the defenses of the still-free nations 
so as to make in due time peaceful sur- 
render a necessity. 

This worldwide Russian propaganda cam- 
paign has been capped by the demand of the 
Russian leader Khrushchev that the free 
world accept the status quo, as it now exists 
in the world. Thus, we, as a nation, are now 
being invited to extend de facto, if not de 
jure, recognition to the Russian occupation 
of the nations of central and eastern Europe 
and Asia. It is patently evident the leaders 
of the Kremlin are seeking a-meeting at the 
summit to force such recognition from the 
statesmen of the free world. 

Here, in the United States a number of 
activities have been and are being launched 
in order to prepare the climate for a summit 
meeting which cause us, the undersigned, 
grave concern. We wish respectfully to call 
your attention to these activities and their 
certain consequences in the spirit of good 
Americans seeking to aid the leaders of our 
country meet this latest Russian threat to 
world peace and justice. 

lL. The argument is advanced that we must 
not speak about the long record of black 
deeds perpetrated by the Russian Commu- 
nists against the people of many nations now 
held against their will within the present- 
day Russian Empire. Fear is expresséd that 
by so doing we will provoke the Kremlin into 
taking unfriendly action against us. Mean- 
whiie, the worldwide Communist propaganda 
machine is inciting hatred and _ hostility 
against the people of the United States in 
every country of the world. 

2. Another argument is advanced that if 
we take a firm and critical attitude toward 
the Russian Communists in our various lan- 
guage broadcasts beamed to the Soviet Union 
and central Europe, we will incite the people 
therein to premature revolt. This argument 
disregards the fact that the despotism of 
Russian Communist occupation carries with 
it a powerful stimulus for freedom revolu- 
tions, aside from what we may think or do, 
and that our long-range security interests are 
best protected when we ciearly express our 
political allegiance with the oppressed na- 
tions. 

3. A tempting but unfounded prospect of 
unlimited markets for American consumer 
goods among the people behind the Russian 
Iron Curtain is now being cleverly portrayed 
by the Kremlin. This is the empty reward 
being offered big business in the United 
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States in exchange for their partici fl 
the game of peaceful coexistence. en 
tical economic operation of the is 
skillfully timed to capitalize on present ec0- 
nomic trends in the United States. ‘The re. \ 
cent arrival of the new Russian Am 
Menshikov, who is a trade e t protege 
Commissar Mikoyan, is ‘nesdieee - 

4. The press recently reported that the 
Voice of America, in the interest of econ. 
omy, was giving thought to reducing the 
number of language broadcasts to the 
Union, holding out the possibility that sines 
the ruling class spoke Russian the Voice of 
America might follow the example of the 
British Broadcasting Co. and thus limit 
such broadcasts to the Russian 
Such thinking may unintentionally lead to 
the serious weakening and likely to dissoly. 
tion of the vital role intended for the Voice 
of America. A weak Voice of America sub. 
ject to continuing public attack ang 
suspicion, is unquestionably a primary ob- 
jective of the Russian Communists, 
economy in this vital work is a 
need and our psychological warfare is to be 
regulated by the ceiling of budgetary ex. 
penditures, then priority attention should be 
given to reducing the already overweighted 
broadcasts in the Russian language so as to 
make needed provision for more nop- 
Russian-language broadcasts to Central and 
Eastern Europe and Asia. 

We betieve, Mr. President, that before any 
meeting at the summit is entered into, addi- 
tional steps should be taken by our Govern- 
ment to prepare a constructive and fresh cli- 
mate of world opinion. We respectfully 
recommend that careful consideration be ac- 
corded the following recommendations which 
we believe serve that purpose: 

1. That the United States reaffirm its sup- 
port for the guaranties set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter, at the same time noting 
the many violations of these solemn promises 
by the Russian Communists; 

2. That the United States reaffirm its sup- 
port for the political principle of national 
self-determination for all people while de- 
claring our intention to create a world atmos- 
phere in which this basic human right may 
be exercised; 

3. That the United States place the blame 
for world tensions where it properly belongs 
by announcing our refusal to accept the 
status quo as created by Russian aggression 
and deceit and in violation of the solemn 
pledges given that the governments of the 
liberated nations would be representative of 
the freely expressed will of the peoples com- 
cerned; 

4. That the Voice of America be strength- 
ened by increasing the number of non-Rus 
sian-language programs beamed to the Soviet 
Union and that the program content be 
governed by the overriding need to present 
to the peoples béhind the Iron Curtain the 
unvarnished truth about world affairs and, 
above all, about national and cultural tradi- 
tions and aspirations of the enslaved nations 
which are being subjected to 
and russification. The same policy of # 
strengthened American psychological warfare H 
effort. should be equally applied by 
private organizations which are engaged 2 
political broadcasting programs to 
the enslaved nations under 7 
domination, such as Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberation. Money should not hes 
consideration to dictate the urgency snd 
quality of our broadcast programing. 1 

not 
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much as we are spending billions for 
defense, and consequently we should 1 
hesitate to provide for fhe most powerlil 





weapon which we possess—the 
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5. That the United States take the 
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a positive and eventual goal for the nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe and Asia, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we must be 


of why the Russians are so exceedingly 
adem and eager to have a summit confer- 


ence at this time. Their drive to maintain 
a status quo now is not motivated primarily 
py their alleged technological and military 
superiority, but rather by the general inse- 
curity and unrest caused by the unwavering 
oppositiqgn and restlessness of the non-Rus- 
sian nations held in captivity by the Kremlin 
in the vastly overextended Russian Commu- 
nist Empire. This very weakness of the 
Russian Communist state is the principal 
reason which prevents the Russian Commu- 
nist leadership from pushing further its 

essions and encroachments against the 
free nations of the world. 

Only a daring and fearless attitude toward 
the Russian threats and intimidations can 
justify the hope and expectation of the many 
millions in the world who still see and re- 
spect the United States of America as a 
great power and leader in these troubled and 
insecure times in which the world finds itself 


: Respectfully yours, 

Conference of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Descent: Very Rev. 
Msgr. John Balkunas, President; 
members: Albanian American Liter- 
ary Society, Peter’ Burzuku; American 
Bulgarian League, Luben M. Christov; 
Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, Andrew J, Valusek; Estonian 
National Committee in U.S. A., Rich- 
ard Espenbaum; Hungarian American 
Federation: Eastern division, Joseph 
Hattayer; American Latvian Associa- 
tion, Charles Stankevitz; American 
Lithuanian Council, Mary Kizis; Po- 
lish American Congress, Dr. Sigmund 
Sluszka; Romanian American Na- 
tional Committee, Pamfil A. Riposanu; 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Dmytro Halcychyn. 

American Conference for the Liberation 
of the: non-Russian Nations of the 
USSR: Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki, 
president; members: American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Ar- 

-menia, Edward F. Sahagian; Azerbai- 
jani Union in the U.S. A., Zahid Khan- 
Khoysky; Byelorussian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, John Kosiak; Cos- 
sack American National Alliatice, Inc., 
George Jaremenko; Georgian National 
Alliance, Leon Dumbadze; American 
Council for Independent Idel-Ural, 
Dr. Salih Faizi; Turkestanian Associa- 
tion, M. Marsud-Bek; Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky. 





Hon. Hal Holmes 


SPEECH 


HON.-JAMES C, AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS Mr. Speaker 
ce etens is going to miss the gentle- 
ee from Washington [Mr. HOLMEs] 

he does not return next year. His 
— began with the 78th Congress, 
Same time that I came here, and a 
warm friendship between us started im- 
Mediately. His quiet manner, his gentle 
Kindliness, and his high sense of humor 
Many friends who all regret 
On not to seek reelection, In 
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addition to his other traits he has a keen 
and analytical mind which brought much 
wisdom to the discussions of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means on which 
he served. 

Mrs. Auchincloss and I wish him and 
his delightful wife, Margaret, all of the 
best in the days to come, and we hope 
they will return to Washington once in 
a while to nourish a friendship that 
means much to us. 





Area Redevelopment Act 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 3683) to establish 
an effective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain economi- 
cally depressed areas. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am\in wholehearted 
agreement not only with the purpose of 
the Area Redevelopment Act, but with 
the approach that is used in this bill to 
implement its purpose. 

I would like to point out one very tell- 
ing example, among the many that we 
know exist, for the need for this measure 
from my own experience. This is the 
impact which drastic cuts in aircraft 
manufacture has had on the Long Beach= 
Los Angeles, Calif., area. The Depari- 
ment of Labor’s Industry Manpower 
Survey for February 1958 points out that 
of the total surveyed establishments, one- 
fourth of the employment in aircraft 
plants was concentrated in the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles area alone. These 
plants manufacture, in the main, con- 
ventional aircraft in an era when con- 
ventional aircraft is rapidly becoming 
obsolescent. The new emphasis is on jet 
and missile production—and this is the 
trend which has caused layoffs in Los 
Angeles and Long Beach to the extent 
that that area has now been cited as 
shifting to the unemployment category 
of. up to 8.9 percent between May and 
July. f 

The unemployment situation is reach- 
ing crisis proportions in that area, which 
impelled me to write to the Secretary of 
Labor on July 29, to ask for a current 
report on the situation, and for his plans 
to attempt a solution. I would like to 
quote briefly from his answer. On Au- 
gust 7, James T. O’Connell, Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, replied as follows, con- 
firming the seriousness of the situation: 

The most recent of the detailed bimonthly 
area reports from the California Department 
of Employment shows that since May 1957 
more 35,000 aircraft jobs have been lost 
in the Los Angeles area and that these cut- 
backs have indirectly affected employment in 
other industries. 


Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize this 
last point. It is important testimony to 
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the indisputable fact that unemployment 
is never restricted to the one plant, or 
even the one area affected, but spreads its 
sickness in ever-widening circles if left 
to go unchecked. ; 

Mr. O’Connell goes on: 

On the basis of employer forecasts of labor 
requirements to September, further layoffs 
were in prospect. Primarily because of these 
developments, as you may know, the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach area was classified as 
an area of substantial labor surplus in the 
Department of Labor’s July release. 


In his consideration of a solution to 
this, Mr. O’Connell had this to say: 

The prospects for reemployment of unem- 
ployed aircraft workers in Los Angeles de- 
pend primarily upon general economic recov- 
ery, including renewed expansion in sych 
other important industries in the area as 
machinery, metals, and motor vehicles. 


Mr. Chairman, this official pronounce- 
ment of the Department of Labor should 
be ample evidence of the real need for 
enactment of this legislation. In saying 
that reemployment will depend on ex- 
pansion of other industries, Mr. O’Con- 
nell is recognizing the basic fact of life 
that underlies this bill. However, this 
necessary expansion cannot take place 
without the capital that will make it pos- 
sible. Some industries might well have 
to convert to new operations. Others 
will need to expand or adjust their facili- 


‘ties to attract the new business on. which 


economic recovery will depend. 

It is of the utmost importance that we 
today make this possible, for truly a 
crisis in employment in Los Angeles is 
not just a Los Angeles problem. It is 
not even-just a California problem. It 
is a national problem, and only a solu- 
tion on the national level will suffice. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity to 


‘address some of the people who had 


known my father well at Warm Springs. 
I was talking about a few of the similari- 
ties, and I must confess, dissimilarities 
which I saw between the early days of 
my father’s administration and now. If 
I may, I would like to repeat a little of 
what I said then, because it has direct 
application to the legislation before us 
today. I had mentioned the new phi- 
losophy of government which was born 
then, which had its expression in pro- 
grams which served the broad base of the 
population. 

A new kind of responsibility had 
dawned, growing from the recognition 
of the interdependence of diverse na- 
tional interests. It meant, and still 
means, that a farm foreclosure in Iowa 
touches the man in the city who produces 
the consumer goods which the farmer 
can no longer buy; and that a factory 
layoff is a pebble thrown in a pool which 
sends out ever-widening circles of eco- 
nomic distress. Because this is true, 
and because the Federal Government 
and only the Federal Government can 
act as a reverse catalyst and cure for 
national ills; new reins demanded to be 
taken up—and were taken up with the 
vision and courage that the times re- 
quired. We were not given emergency 
measures alone in the 1930’s but sound 
programs for tax structures, public wel- 
fare, housing, and public works that did 
initially cure the economic ills of the 
twenties, but more important, laid the 
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foundation for a healthy expanding 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an opportunity 
today to institute a permanent, effective 
program to cope with unemployment in 
economically distressed areas, in the tra- 
dition of the broad programs which were 
begun in the thirties, and which have 
stood us in such good and important 
stead ever since. 

The record of this session of Congress 
will be made primarily on our actions to 
cope with crisis—the emergency meas- 
ures which we have passed have been im- 
portant, and have had significant and 
beneficial effect on the recession. But we 
must not leave without also enacting 
solid, long-range legislation that will 
guarantee our growing economic well- 
being. The Area Redevelopment Act is 
such legislation. I strongly urge its 
passage. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I Congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement. I think 
that is one of the most effective state- 
ments against the bill that has yet been 
raade. This business of attempting to 
cure unemployment by moving industries 
into such communities as Los Angeles, 
which has plants to spare—and Detroit, 
especially, which is eligible under this 
bill—I believe the gentleman’s remarks 
demonstrate the weakness of the bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman, 
of course, is quite wrong. This bill will 
help fill up these vacant plants with 
working people. I must point out that 
there is nothing in this bill which re- 
quires piracy of industry from one place 
to another. This bill would make it pos- 
sible to give people new industries and 
expand existing industries in the area, 
and I believe it would prevent piracy. I 
sincerely hope that this bill will be 
passed. 





New Oil on Turbulent Waters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Exeter News-Letter, Exeter, 
N. H., on Thursday, August 21, 1958, en- 
titled “New Oil on Turbulent Waters.” 

The editorial follows: 

New Om ON TURBULENT WATERS 

While much of the controversy in the Mid- 
dle East may be traced to the disposition of 
its huge oil reserves, the development of 
heretofore little known oil reserves in the 
western hempishere may prove to be the 
important factor in solving the mideast 
dilemma. 

Argentina, until now governed by a na- 
tionalist sentiment that has actually pre- 
vented foreign exploitation of its oil, has let 
down. the bars. 

Ranked llth among the world’s richest 
sources of oil, with proven reserves of 2.3 


\ 
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billion barrels, the South American power 
has recently enticed an investment of $800 
million from American and European com- 
panies to tap this resource. Hitherto, Ar- 
gentina’s oil flow, under the direction of a 
government-owned monopoly, has been about 
91,800 barrels a day, or 13 percent of the com- 
parative oil production in Iraq. Actually, to 
meet her own needs, Argentina has been im- 
porting oil amounting to $350 million a year. 

It goes without saying that the develop- 
ment of South American oil reserves will go 
far toward maintaining an adequate supply 
for the free world. -It is inconceivable that 
Soviet influence could extend its tentacles 
over all of South America_as well as the Mid- 
dle East, and suddenly the middle eastern 
oil does not appear so all important as it did 
a few weeks or a few months ago. 





Tom Stokes and Sherman Adams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


‘Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just come across a very revealing 
article in the New Republic by that well- 
known Washington correspondent, Mr. 
Richard L. Strout, relating to the work of 
another newspaperman, the late Tom 
Stokes, in exposing serious shortcomings 
of Government regulatory agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be made a part of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New Republic of July 7, 1958] 
Tom STOKES AND SHERMAN ADAMS 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


More than anybody else I know, Thomas L. 
Stokes is responsible for the present con- 
gressional investigation of the regulatory 
agencies that has unexpectedly snagged Sher- 
man Adams. 

I find clippings by Stokes every time I 
open my file cabinet. It is odd to be draw- 
ing on the ideas of a man who is no longer 
here. 

Way back in February 1955, for example, 
Stokes offered what he called “a revealing 
case study” of what he called “the way Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions have come un- 
der the dominant influence of business and 
financial interests which the commissions are 
supposed to regulate.” This particular 
agency was the Federal Power Commission. 
Stokes traced how three new Eisenhower 
appointees had upset the balance of power 
and how a New York_efficiency firm had 
been brought in which, he said, had re- 
organized the heart out of the agency. The 
FPC is supposed to protect power rates to 
consumers. Hardly another reporter at that 
time was interested in those agencies, A 
lot of them did not know what a regulatory 
agency was. It was easier and more fun for 
columnists to write about Stokes 
did that, too, but he didn’t forget the harder 
subject. He thought it was important. 

The regulatory agencies compose, of course, 
the great fourth branch of American Gov- 
ernment. They are the policemen who watch 
everything from the safety of air travel and 
the kind of stocks that are listed on the 
market to the quality of television programs. 
They are supposed to look after the public 
interest. They do, too, if they are alertly 
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manned. If they are staffed with entities 
and political hacks, however, the tas P 
they are supposed to regulate run 
One or two deft appointees and the whole 
atmosphere and philosophy of a 
changes. The man who makes the a 
ments is the President, subject to 
See a if the President doesn’t have 
e time, assistant does it: herman 
Adams. a e 
How does a Washington rter 
interested in a dreary subject like thisy wor 
Stokes explained his own case in a rare bit of 
autobiography in a column dated April 5, 
1955. Way, way back in the Harding admin./ 


istration, in the_early twenties, he wrote, a - 


certain “young reporter” was sent to inter. 
view a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It was a kind of joke—the man 
always seemed to be in a minority, The 
lonely Commissioner explained . to 

(yes, he was the reporter) quite simply, that 
he could do nothing for the public because 
he kept getting outvoted, 4 to 1. The Feq. 
eral Trade Commission was supposed, of 
course, to protect the public against 

oly. But this Commissioner was a holdover. 
from the Wilson days and had one view of the 
public interest; the new Harding appointees 
had another. 

It wasn’t funny to Tom Stokes. He was a 
sensitive young man. He thought about it 
a@ long time—30 years. He thought of that 
“frustrated champion of the public interest” 
casting his lone vote while the papers 
laughed. He told about it in his column in 
1955. He had just been looking into a simi- 
lar case that reminded him of it, he said— 
this time in the Federal Power Commission, 
There sat Claude L. Draper, a New Deal left- 
over who was raising a lonely voice. The 
Eisenhower appointees had swept over him, | 
“The life of the dissenter is often a lonely 
one,” Stokes wrote and added, “depending 
upon the caliber of their membership, reg- 
ulatory commissions can effectively carry out 
the laws which they are delegated by Congress 
to enforce and administer—or they can, in- 
effect, nullify the laws which Congress en- 
acted to protect the public interest.” 

That puts it in a nutshell. Stokes charged 
that it was the second that was happening, 
regulatory agencies were being warped all 
over the city. 

This idea of Stokes’ made him rather 8 
lonely dissenter—at the time anyway, but 
he didn’t stop writing on the subject, Every 
month or so he would put in another article. 
Stokes got away with lonely dissent in an 
age of conformity because he knew his facts 
and because also, I guess, he was & gay, 
mellow, modest crusader who knew what he 
was writing about. He was never 
People he liked; he objected to what they 
did. 

In another column, in 1955, Stokes noted 
the importance of Sherman Adams, 
it was in connection with a man 
Frederick B. Lee, head of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, who was being forced 


out by Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 


and his Under Secretary Louis Rothschild. 
Lee sent his resignation to the President 
along with a letter which he hoped Mr. Bisen- 
hower would read, giving his side of the case. 
The question was whether the President ever 
got the Lee letter—or knew about it. 
Because, as Stokes pointed out, the matter 
had to pass through Sherman Adams’ hands. 
The resignation was accepted. Lee never 
knew whether Eisenhower got that letter # 
not, Stokes ; 
With the Dixon-Yates affair Stokes showed 
@ new interest in Adams. The regulau’, 
agency involved here was the Securities 
Exchange Commissiori which supervise 
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ly telephoned him one weekend and got a 
SEC hearing delayed until after the House 
nad approved & $6.5 million appropriation 
for a Dixon-Yates transmission line. 

“adams knew that [the SEC investiga- 
tion] would show, as it did,” wrote Stokes, 
“hat an agent of a Wall Street investment 
frm that was involved in Dixon-Yates 
fnancing was also a consultant for the 
Budget Bureau in negotiating the Dixon- 

4 eal.” 

Paenan Adams intervened directly, too, 
Stokes declared, in the Hells Canyon battle. 
Stokes charged flatly that Adams was direct- 
ing the fight against power development. 

Stokes’ style was simple, direct, and un- 
pretentious. It was easy to understand and 
the information came from top sources. 
He wrote his column 5 times a week and 
the Washington Star gave it a local outlet 
3 times a week. Stokes sometimes timed 
his strongest pieces so that they would ap- 
pear in the Star and so reach Congress and 
the people whom he wrote about. 

In retrospect a lot of the administration’s 
troubles were foreshadowed in the Dixon- 
Yates affair. Twice President Eisenhower 
came before his press conferences with state- 
ments that weren’t so. Somebody wasn’t 
giving him the facts. On August 17, 1954, 
for example, he said the Dixon-Yates mat- 
ter was an open book. But when the 
Government’s 134-page open book was 
published, there was no mention of Adolphe 
H. Wenzell, the man who was acting for the 
Budget Bureau and the private interests si- 
multaneously. On June 29, 1955, a reporter 
asked the President specifically about Wen- 
zell. “Mr. Wenzell was never called in or 
asked a single thing about the Dixon-Yates 
contract,” the President replied. This was 
incorrect. Was somebody deceiving him? 

It is ironic that the Justice Department 
ultimately broke the contract with Dixon- 
Yates on the basis of the very Wenzell rela- 
tionship which the President denied. (It is 
even more ironic, perhaps, that the Dixon- 
Yates people are now demanding damages for 
the broken contract on the ground that the 
top officials around Eisenhower knew about 
the Wenzell relationship all the time.) 

Who was to tell this story to the public? 
Stokes and other conscientious reporters 
tried. But the press at the time—not all, 
but a good part of it—was depriving the 
Eisenhower administration of something to 
which it was legitimately entitled and the 
absence of which was a great loss—a virile, 
critical scrutiny. Every President and every 
administration needs this searching, unend- 
ing opposition. Governments, like the adult 
alimentary system, need roughage. It was 
& misfortune for the Eisenhower. adminis- 
tration, I think, that in its first 5 years a 
complacent press gave it a diet of pap and 
marshmallows. 


On June 19, 1957, Stokes began a typical 
column: 


“By now it is an often-told story, docu- 


mented by congressional committees, how 
the Eisenhower administration has reshaped 
and reshuffied the Federal regulatory com- 
Missions so that they are weighted in favor 
— interests they are supposed to regu- 


“We have become familiar, too, with the 
way the White House, chiefly through Sher- 
man Adams, assistant to the President, med- 
dies constantly in the business of* these 
commissions, which is really none of his 


One man in Washington read the Stokes 
columns with some interest. For many 
years he had ‘served in the House, first as 
& Member, and later as Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, which has 

lon over the regulatory 
He was Sam Rayburn, the Speaker. 
got the House to vote $300,000 for the 
first investigation of the cies 


regulatory agen 
- Stokes charged that they were 
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being packed and manipulated. Well, the 
House investigation would find out. 

That brings us -lown to date. The last 
column I have by Stokes on the subject 
was for November 20, 1957—6 weeks befere 
he stopped writing for good. This was about 
Sherman Adams, and it was written to point 
out the man’s power. There was @ spread- 
ing suspicion, Stokes charged, “that the 
President has fiot been kept as well informed 
as he should be.” Adams, he asserted, “has 
his hand in matters in which sometimes you 
would hardly expect to find him.” And he 
added, with a kind of definitive understate- 
ment: “Anybody who is constantly around 
Congress during this administration finds 
his tracks all over the place.” 

Well, that’s where Stokes signed off. Con- 
sider that he had to work with dull things 
like “Dixon-Yates” “depletion allowances,” 
“fast writeoffs,” and things like that. Who 
cared two whoops about them? What came 
later—the vicuna coat, oriental rug, hotel 
bills—was easy to write about. You could 
understand those. Without the background 
on the regulatory agencies put together by 
Stokes and a few others, however, the vicuna 
coat story would hardly make any sense at 
all. Stokes was honored with the Pulitzer 
and other awards, and I suppose a posthu- 
mous prize is out of the question.. But it 
was he who hammered out this investigation. 





“In Any Undertaking Whatsoever” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial submitted by the Rever- 
end Paul J. Schmid, chaplain of St. 
Margaret Hospital in Hammond, Ind., is 
deserving of the attention of all Members 
of Congress. The editorial was written 
by Rev. Dr. Leoanard Fick, editor of the 
Josephinum Review: 

“In ANY UNDERTAKING WHATSOEVER” 


Among the varied and multitudinous prob- 
lems confronting the free world, the problem 
that crops up most often is the one of decid- 
ing upon a proper reaction to the latest Com- 
munist violation of the basic norms of civil- 
ized behavior. 

A recent case in point was the Moscow- 
announced murder of Premier Imre Nagy, 
General Maleter, and two other Hungarian 
freedom fighters. 

Immediately a wave of revulsion swept 
through the free world. President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Dulles, the Congress 
of the United States, the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on the Problem of Hungary— 
all condemned, in the strongest terms, this 
newest display of Communist hypocrisy, be- 
trayal, and savagery, 

But Communist savagery and tyranny have 
been denounced before—with no results. 

Clearly, some more appropriate action 
seems indicated.. And at this stage in the 
reasoning process, there is likely to be a 
vague and fearful shrug of the shoulders: 
vague, because it is admittedly difficult to 
determine upon a specific form of action; 
fearful, because there is a widespread belief 
that any action directed against Russia will 
catapult the world into an all-out war. 

But the time has come to clear the hurdle, 
and to decide upon a more than verbal re- 
action to such crimes as the Nagy-Maleter 
murders. * 
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With William H. Chamberlain, I believe 
that we, the United States, should have told 
both the free and the captive world that the 
proposed summit conference, so far as we 
are concerned, lies buried with Nagy and 
Maleter. 

Certainly, we should have recalled, at once, 
this country’s Ambassador from .Moscow, for 
protracted consultations; and we should 
have informed the Soviet Union, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that we were not waiting with 
bated breath for the return to Washington 
of “Smiling Mike” Menshikov. 

Nor would it have been at all out of place 
for the United States, immediately, to have 
severed diplomatic relations with the des- 
picable Kadar government of Hungary. 

As for United Nations action, the very least 
that this body can do is to, declare Hun- 
gary’s seat in the United Nations vacant, in 
accordance with chapter 2, articles 5 and 6, 
of the United Nations Charter. And the 
United States should forthwith initiate such 
@ move. 

Certainly any one of these four actions 
would have been more worthy of the free 
world’s foremost nation than mere words. 

And even while we are shaking our collec- 
tive heads over the Nagy-Maleter murders, 
the tentacles of communism are hopefully 
reaching into a Los Angeles courtroom where 
United States Commissioner Theodore Hocke 
is presiding at a hearing which will deter- 
mine whether Dr. Andrija Artukovic shall be 
deported to Yugoslavia as a murderer. 

Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito claims that 
Artukovic, as Minister of the Interior for 
Croatia from 1941 to 1945, ordered the execu- 
tion of 200,000 persons. Tito claims further 
that, in virtue of a 1902 treaty between the 
United States and Serbia, Artukovic must be 
extradited, deported to Yugoslavia. 

Three priests, including Msgr. Stephen F. 
Lackovic, secretary to Aloysius Cardinal 
Stepinac from 1941 to 1945, have testified in 
behalf of Artukovic; all make clear that he 
was the Nation’s foremost lay spokesman for 
the cardinal, that he was powerless either to 
start or to stop the execution of even one 
human being. 

Artukovic’s only crime seems to be that he 
fought communism; he wanted a free rather 
than a communistic Croatia. And just as 
Tito has not ceased to hound Cardinal 
Stepinac, so he has not ceased to hunt down 
Dr. Artukovic, even’ within the borders of 
these United States, where he has been living 
for the last 10 years. 

And to compound the whole unbelievable 
affair, Yugoslavia, having shamelessly ab- 
sorbed Croatia, now seeks to extradite a 
Croatian citizen under terms of a treaty 
entered into between the United States and 
Serbia. 

In view of both these incidents, this surely 
is the time to recall the words of Pope Pius 
XI: 

“Communism is intrinsically evil, and no 
one who would save Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it in any undertaking 
whatsoever.” 

Yet American foreign aid to Yugoslavia— 
whose Dictator Tito told a Moscow audience, 
“There is no difference between us; we have 
no difference in our aims”—is already in ex- 
cess of $2 billion. 

Is that collaboration with communism? 


If we deport a Croatian citizen to Tito’s 
Yugoslavia in virtue of a United States-Serb- 
ian treaty, is that collaboration with com- 
munism? 

As for the view that Kadar’s Hungary 
should be booted out of the U. N., here is 
Pope Pius XII’s thinking on that proposai: 

“Although the United Nations’ condemna- 
tion of the grave violations of the rights of 
men and entire nations is worthy of recogni- 
tion, one can nevertheless wish that, in sim- 
ilar cases, the exercise of their rights as mem- 
bers of this organization be denied to states 
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which refuse even the admission of ob- 
servers.” 

That means Kadar’s Hungary. In fact, in 
the same message, the present Pope wrote: 
“We must with deepest sadness mourn the 
help given by some Catholics, both ecclesi- 
astical and lay, to the tactics of obfuscation, 
calculated to bring about a result that they 
themselves did not intend. How can they 
fail to see that such is the aim of all that 
insincere activity which hides under the 
name of ‘talks’ and ‘meetings’?” 

The time, it seems to me, has come to cut 
through the underbrush of words and to im- 
plement the clear directive of Christ’s vicar 
on earth: “Communism is intrinsically evil, 
and no one who would save Christian civili- 
zation may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever.” That is not isolation- 
ism. That is not narrow nationalism. That 
is papal teaching. 





Hon. George Adams Shuford 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the majes- 
tic mountains of North Carolina pro- 
duced and nurtured a tower of strength 
in the person of Grorce ADAMS SHUFORD, 
able attorney, soldier, State legislator, 
trial judge, and distinguished Congress- 
man. The Nation, the State of North 
Carolina, the 12th District of North 
Carolina, and the Congress has bene- 
fitted by his membership and devoted 
service in this body. Since his election 
to the Congress, Judge SHurorpD has been 
a. strong, vigorous, and capable leader 
who has rightfully earned the respect of 
all his colleagues by proving himself to be 
as unwavering in his devotion to duty as 
those great old mountains he calls home. 

Judge SHuForRD has been an outstand- 
ing Member of this body. His intelli- 
gence, his legal capacity, his great love 
for his country, and his warm personal 
regard for people especially fitted him 
for public service. The fact that he was 
overwhelmingly renominated for another 
term in the Congress is ample proof of 
the great respect his constituents have 
for him. They recognize his great 
ability, his zeal to render the best service 
possible, and they value his strength of 
character. The 12th District of North 
Carolina could depend upon his steady- 
ing influence. Undoubtedly, Judge Suu- 
FORD could have remained the Represen- 
tative of the 12th District as long as he 
desired. However, because of his firm 
conviction that a public servant must be 
physically strong in order to effectively 
represent his constituency, the Judge 
considers it his duty to retire. 

It has been my good fortune and pleas- 
ure to have been closely associated with 
Judge Srurorp since he and I first came 
to Washington as Members of the 83d 
Congress. We have served together on 
both the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. From that association, I 
have gained very much by getting to 
know Judge Suvrorp. Those who la- 
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bored with him in these committees soon 
learned that he could not be swayed by 
emotional and illogical appeals. Judge 
SHyForD was recognized for his astute- 
ness in carefully evaluating the facts, for 
his minutely sifting and casting aside 
extraneous matter, and his uncanny 
ability to come to grips with the issue 
under consideration. Upon the basis of 
such analysis, Judge SHurorp would 
firmly take a sound position from which 
he never faltered. 

It is especially difficult to express fare- 
well to Judge SHurorp. I sincerely re- 
get that circumstances are such that 
he deems it advisable to retire from ac- 
tive public service. In so doing, he can 
enjoy the satisfaction that comes to a 
man for having done a good job, for he 
has served his country and his State 
with distinction. We extend to Judge 
SHuFoRD and his charming wife our sin- 
cere best wishes for many of happiness 
and contentment together in their be- 
loved mountains of North Carolina. 





Report to the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, this is my 
report to the people of the 16th Ohio 
District, Stark, Tuscarawas, and Wayne 
Counties. 

The 450,000 people of that district have 
chosen me as their Representative in 
Congress at 4 successive elections. At 
the close of each Congress I have pro- 
vided a report on my activities in their 
behalf. This is the duty of an elected 
Representative in our Republic. It isa 
duty I am glad to perform. 

During these years there have been 
nearly 800 rollcall votes on controversial 
issues of our times. I have never evaded 
my responsibility of casting my vote for 
the people of my district. Not all may 
agree with me, nor anyone at all times. 
We live in a world wheré honest and 
sincere men and women differ on the 
solution to public questions. This is as 
it should be. The important thing is 
that I have voted my honest convictions 
on these issues and that I have been pres- 
ent to vote on more than 96 percent of 


‘them. I shall list my stand on some of 


the most important issues of this Con- 
gress at the close of my report. 
ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE | 

My annual congressional question- 
naire, mailed to thousands of citizens 
threughout the district, has been of 
great help in measuring the opinion of 
the folks at home so that I can better 
represent them. I have just mailed a 
final report to the thousands who replied 
to this poll. 

In return, I do my best to keep my 
people informed of develepments in gov- 
ernment that affect their lives and busi- 
ness. Regular reports are sent to the 
farmers, small-business men, and others. 
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I send a weekly newsletter to all of the 
newspapers and radio stations in my area 
ote as to a be amy in 
who have as e placed on mail. 
ing list. ~ 

I require my staff to be prompt ang 
courteous in serving the public. Fach 
letter I receive is acknowledged within 
48 hours. The volume of correspondence 
grows heavier each year, 

SERVICE TO PEOPLE 


Much of my mail consists of appeals 
for assistance in individual problems. 
As this Government expands its operg- 
tions-it has a growing impact on the 
daily lives of our citizens. Thousands of 
veterans, servicemen, new citizens, farm. 
ers, and businessmen, have written to 
me about their problems. I am glad to ~ 
have been able to help them iron oyt 
their difficulties. The “thank you” Jet. 
ters I receive for this work are a wonder. 
ful reward. 

In order to serve more effectively, I 
maintain an office in Canton which is 
open daily. Constituents can reach me 
os Washington or Canton on short no- 
tice. 

Again, this year I have been able to 
assist two adopted orphans t® be united 


‘with families in the United States even 


though the regular immigration pro- 
cesses would not permit their entry. 
Through the compassionate considera- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee, special 
legislation was enacted in their behalf. 

Also, Iam proud of the splendid record 
of the young men whom I have been 
honored to appoint to the Nation’s Mili- 
tary Academies. One of these young 
men now stands in the top 5 percent of 
the first class at the Air Academy. 
Others who have graduated are serving 
the country with distinction. This year 
an outstanding young Negro of Canton 
has entered the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. I am proud to have had the op- 
portunity to appoint him. In this, as in 
every other respect, I am deeply aware 
that when the elections are over and 
the campaign is done, political partisan- 
ship must be disregarded. I serve the. 
people of my district to the best of my 
ability without regard, and usually with- 
out knowledge, of their politics, religion, 
race or station in life. 

AGRICULTURE 


Farming is the most important activ- 
ity in Wayne County and makes that 
county one of the richest agricultural 
areas of Ohio. Farming is the occupa- 
tion of more than 7,000 families in Tus- 
carawas County and 13,000 in Stark 
County. 

Federal Government interference i 
the affairs of farmers has not been of 
benefit to the farmers of my 
Their desire and my aim has been 
reduce Government controls so that 
farmers would have a fair opportunity 
produce for the market, to expand theit 
farms if they desired, and so that youns 
men and women could get a mM 
farming. This they can never do so long 
as unreasonable acreage and Bi 
controls deaden enterprise and sume 
initiative. ; 

‘In this session of Congress I & 
helped to stand off three vigorous 
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ts to impose even more rigorous 
controls on farming. I am pleased that 
at last we have enacted a law that may 
lead to the removal of controls on corn. 
In the 84th Congress I sponsored legis- 
jation to take controls off wheat grown 
for use on the farm. The new corn 
m will be another step in the di- 

ion of free farming. 
yon in this Congress I sponsored 
legislation to improve the situation of 
dairy farmers. I regret that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture did not report 
these bills favorably. I regret the seri- 
ous division of opinion in the field of 
agricultural legislation, and I hope that 
it may be resolved in the next Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


During this Congress I have continued 
my work on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and particularly on the subcom- 
mittees making appropriations for the 
State, Commerce, and Justice Depart- 
ments and related agencies. 

It has been my pleasure to help secure 
the funds needed for the important work 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 


_ the Small Business Administration. 


Our subcommittee spent many days 
reviewing the budgets and operations of 
each of these and many other agencies, 
and despite the trend toward greater 
spending in most Government depart- 
ments, we were able to find places where 
Savings could be made. 

Several members of the Appropriations 
Committee will not seek reelection to the 
86th Congress. My seniority will entitle 
me to the top position on the State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce Subcommittees in 
the next session. 

.As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, who has constantly worked 
for reduced Federal spending, I consid- 
ered it my duty to vote against the in- 
crease in the national debt limitation. 

INFLATION DANGERS 


Using the economic turndown or the 
international situation as an excuse, ad- 
vocates of bigger Government spending 
proposed more than $35 billion dollars 
hg of unnecessary legislation this 

This threat has made our work far 
More difficult. It has occupied us with 
the task of defeating unwise and poorly 
considered legislation when we might 
better have been occupied with construc- 
tive matters. The worst of these meas- 


. Ures were exposed and defeated, saving 


the taxpayers many billions. 

Nevertheless, the majority in Congress 
recklessly appropriated more money than 
the President asked for, even though his 
budget was very large. This means a def- 
icit in this fiscal year. It means that tax 
relief for overburdened Americans must 

postponed. It threatens the stability 
of the dollar and the purchasing power 
of everyone who has invested in social se- 
curity, railroad retirement, pension 
» annuities, bonds or savings ac- 
counts. It strikes with greatest force at 
young people just starting life at low in- 
comes with growing families. 

The free spenders, the giveaway advo- 
Cates, and the sponsors of new spending 
— are directly responsible for this 

te postponement of tax relief. 
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Higher taxes and lower buying power are 

the price they make us pay for the new 

Government programs they would force 

upon us, supposedly for our benefit. 
FOREIGN AID AND TRADE 

Again this year, I found evidence of 
such waste and mismanagement in the 
giant foreign aid program that I had no 
choice but to oppose it. 

I was one of the original sponsors of 
the program to give or barter Ameri- 
can surplus in other areas of the world 
where people are in need. I regard this 
as a sound and sensibie program. It was 
extended by this Congress. 

The general foreign aid program is 
quite a different story. Literally billions 
have been spent without tangible evi- 
dence of any improvement in the lot of 
the foreign recipients or in their regard 
for us. Each failure of foreign policy 
is said to be evidence that more foreign 
aid is needed. Does no one believe that 
the aid program itself is a reason for 
failure? 

Similarly, the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram as administered in the past 20 
years has caused unwarranted hardship 
on our people. Advocates of reciprocal 
trade take the unreasonable position 
that they have the only solution to pro- 
moting interchange of goods between 
nations. ‘They accept as inevitable the 
injury done to Americans who lose their 
jobs’ because of unreasonable competi- 
tive advantages given foreign nations. 
I fought vigorously for sensible changes 
in the program that would protect Amer- 
icans. A majority voted to continue the 
program substantially unchanged. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


Major problems unsolved remain to be 
tackled by the next Congress. 

High on the list will be labor-manage- 
ment legislation to restrain the labor 
bosses who have deceived union members 
and used union funds for improper per- 
sonal enrichment. The honest laboring 
man has no defense against the prac- 
tices of dishonest men who have seized 
power in certain unions. The Mc- 
Clellan hearings also revealed unscru- 
pulous alliances between crooked labor 
bosses and crooked management which 
must be outlawed if the trade union 
movement is going to serve its members 
as they intend it to. 

Agricultural legislation also will be an 
issue. Something must be done to free 


farmers from an unworkable wheat pro-. 


gram opposed by a majority of them. 
There will continue to be the fight for 
a balanced budget, against higher taxes, 
debt and inflation, and in this I will con- 
tinue to take a leading role. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


On the positive side, this Congréss has 
moved forward in several important 
areas of activity. The Small Business 
Administration was made a permanent 
agency of Government. Sound, though 
limited, tax revisions were made to help 
small business._A new Small-business 
investment program was authorized. 

Congress came to the aid of the vital 
railroad industry and repealed the war- 


‘time transportation tax which had be- 


come a burden on all parts of the trans- 
portation industry, and on commerce 
generally. 
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Defense Department - reorganization 
advocated by the President to improve 
our military position and speed defense 
preparations was approved. 

A new Federal Aviation Agency was 
established and great progress was made 
in the effort to increase the safety of air 
travel. 

The airport construction program was 


‘ continued. 


The interstate highway program-was 
enlarged and expedited, providing more 
employment and hastening the day when 
this 41,000-mile system of superhigh- 
ways will be a reality. ~ ; 

Amendments to the GI and FHA 
programs helped to spur a new record- 
breaking activity in home building that 
will provide millions of Americans with 
an opportunity to own their homes. 

Improvements in the Unemployment 
Compensation Act permitted extension of 
benefits to thousands of Americans who 
were out of work through no fault of 
their own. 

Congress enacted the first major civil 
rights legislation in 83 years. 

A number of improvements were made 
in veterans’ legislation, including a 10 
percent increase in disability compensa- 
tion. 

Social security benefits were increased, 
and the tax schedule amended so that 
income of the fund will more nearly meet 
requirements of it. 

VOTING RECORD 


It is a tremendous honor and privilege 
to serve the 16th District of Ohio in the 
House of Representatives. For the in- 
formation of the people who have so hon- 
ored me, I include here a list of some 
major issues of the 85th Congress, with 
my vote on each. 


House 
action 


Bow’s 
vote 


Subject 














1ST SESSION 


Airways Modernization Act_...... 





Rains ee ed. 
0. 


Pon ee ae 
Civil Rights Act of 1957_.........- Yes... Do. 
Peatess & Os Beels. 5.25» <~...---~ wah. Do, 
Make Small Business Administra- | Yes... Do. 
tion ® permanent agency of 
Government. 
Eisenhower Middle East doctrine.| Yes..- Do. 


2D SESSION 





Special milk program for children..| Yes...| Approved, 
Farmers’ “‘straitjacket” bill......- No.... Failed. 


Alaska statehood_-................- Yes...| Approved, 

Increase debt limit..............-- No.... Do. 

Defense Department reorgani- | Yes... Do, 
zation. 

River and harbor and flood control | No-.-- Do. 
(later vetoed by President). 

Foreign aid ($3,300,000,000) _......- No...- Do. 

Inerease social security _-_-......-- Yes... Do. 

Extend reciprocal trade program | No...- Do. 


to lower tariffs. 








John McCabe 


SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in paying homage to Johnnie Mc-, 
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Cabe who is retiring after a long tenure 
of service here. Johnnie has always been 
a real help to me. And, I feel it should 
not go unmentioned that I appreciated 
his sharing his daily Washington News 
with me as well as many other Members. 
Every good wish to Johnnie for happi- 
ness and well-being in his retirement. 





Communism Is Still With Us—Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all dur- 
ing this year, there has been much dis- 
cussion about the Supreme Court and its 
attitude toward various Communist con- 
trol acts passed by the Congress. 

Mr. George Todt, columnist for the 
San Fernando Valley Times, has pub- 
lished a series of articles on the Smith 
Act and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and has made some valuable sug- 
gestions regarding a new approach in 
our dealing with the criminal Commu- 
nist conspiracy operating in our midst. 

Mr. Todt’s first two articles of De- 
cember 19 and 20, 1957, follow: 

[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
December 19, 1957] 
ANTI-COMMUNIST SMITH AcT TODAY 
(By George Todt) 

“Communism is the exploitation of the 
strong by the weak. In communism, ine- 
quality springs from placing mediocrity on 
a level with excellence.”—Proudhon. 

What is the future of the anti-Communist 
Smith Act in this country? 

Before we answer that question, perhaps it 
would be well for us to examine the con- 
troversial measure for ourselves and see just 
what it is. 

The Smith Act, as enacted in 1940, pro- 
vided in pertinent part as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

“(1) to knowingly or willfully advocate, 
abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any government in the United 
States by force or violence * * *; 

“(2) with the intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of any government in 
the United States, to print, publish, edit, 
issue, circulate, sell, distribute, or publicly 
display any written or printed matter advo- 
cating, advising, or teaching the duty, neces- 
sity, desirability, or propriety of overthrow- 
ing or destroying any government in the 
United States by force or violence; 

“(3) to organize or help to organize any 
society, group, or assembly of persons who 
teach, advocate, or encourage the overthrow 
or destruction of any government in the 
United States by force or violence; or to be or 
become a member of, or affiliate with, any 
such society, group, or assembly of persons, 
knowing the purposes thereof. 

* om . . + 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
s0n to attempt to commit, or to conspire to 
commit, any of the acts prohibited by the 
provisions of this title. 

> 2 ~ e o s 

“Sec. 5. (a) Any person who violates any 
of the provisions of this title shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
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$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than ‘10 
years, or both.” 

These are the main provisions of the Smith 
Act and by our reading them, we may gain a 
pretty fair insight into what Congress meant 
to accomplish when it enacted this legislation 
some 17 years ago. 

Plain as this language may seem to a lay- 
man, however, it has been coming in for some 
tremendous difficulties by way of interpreta- 
tion by the Supreme Court of late months. 
Some of the decisions the august body has 
rendered have been described as body blows 
to the Smith Act. Is it the intent of the 
High Court to destroy this anti-Communist 
legislation, or at least to hamstring it so that 
it loses all semblance of effectiveness? 

Members of the Supreme Court aver that 
this is not the case. They insist, in the 
main, that they merely wish bend over 
backward, if necessary, to protect individual 
civil rights—even those of Communists. 

One of the most momentous decisions ar- 
rived at by the Supreme Justices to have a 
direct bearing on the Smith Act was in the 
celebrated case of Yates and others versus 
United States. This was the matter of the 
trial of 14 California Communist leaders who 
were tried in Los Angeles in 1951, and con- 
victed after a jury trial. Their conviction 
was sustained by the court of appeals. 

Yet on June 17, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court held that the convictions 
were reversed and the case was to be returned 
to the United States district court with di- 
rections to enter judgments of acquittal as to 
five of the defendants, and to grant a new 
trial to the others. 

The district court in Los Angeles has 
since regretfully decided that it would be 
against the public interest to have a new trial 
of the remaining nine defendants because of 
the difficulty in securing enough proper wit- 
nesses at this belated hour to substantiate 
the necessary amount of evidence for con- 
viction. 

Has the Smith Act lost its effectiveness to- 
day in the prosecution of the Communist 
conspiracy within our Nation’s borders? 
And if so—then just how much? What ought 
to be done about this matter in the future? 

[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 

December 20, 1957] 
PoINTs AT STAKE IN YATES CASE 

“In a free society, the state does not ad- 
minister the affairs of men. It administers 
justice among men, who conduct their own 
affairs.” 7 

—Walter Lippmann. 

Just what was the famous and contro- 
versial Yates case that we have been hear- 
ing so much about during the past few 
months? 

Known officially as Yates et al v. United 
States, this matter concerned 14 leaders of 
the Communist Party in California. They 
were indicted in 1951 in the United States 
Federal court under section 3 of the Smith 
Act for conspiring to: 

1. Advocate and teach the duty and neces- 
sity of overthrowing the Government of the 
United States by force and violence, and 

2. Organize, as the Communist Party of the 
United States, a society of persons who so 
advocate and teach, all with the intent of 
causing the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit. 

The indictment charged that the con- 
spiracy originated in 1940 and continued 
down to the date of the indictment and that, 


in carrying it out, petitioners and their co- _ 


conspirators would; 


“1. Become members and officers of the. 


Communist Party, with knowledge of its un- 
lawful purposes, and assume leadership in 
carrying out its policies and activities. 

2. Cause to be organized units of the party 
in California and élsewhere. 
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3. Write and publish articles 
vocacy and teaching. on such ade 

4. Conduct schools for the indoctring 
vf party members in such advocacy a 
teaching. 

; . bonne t new party’ members, 
arly from among persons emplo 
key industries of the Nation. etl 

The indictment also alleged 23 
in furtherance of the haleptecy. ~~ 

The 14 leaders of the Communist Party in 
California were all convicted of the 
after a jury trial, and their convictions werg 
sustained by the court of appeals. 

But on June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a stunning reversal 
held that “the convictions are reversed 
the cause is remanded to the district court 
with directions to enter judgments of aC. 
quittal as to five of the petitioners and to ° 
— = — trial as to the others.” Mr, Jus. 

ce Harlan delivered the opini 
Court. — ee 

The meat of the Court’s position was this: 
The Smith Act, it was held, does not pro. 
hibit advocacy and teaching of forcible over. 
throw of the Government as an abstract 
principle, divorced from any effort to insti. 
gate action to that end; the trial court's 
charge to the jury furnished wholly inade. 
quate guidance on this central point of the 
case; and, therefore, the convictions could 
not be allowed to stand. 

Mr. Justice Clark dissented violently with 
the majority opinion of the High Court and 
those interested in the Yates case will find 
his arguments sound and well taken. At 
one point, in his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Clark said: “* *- * In any event, this Court 
should not acquit anyone here. In its long 
history I find no case in which an acquittal 
has been ordered by this Court solely on the 
facts. It is somewhat late to start in now 
usurping the function of the jury, especially 
where new trials are to be held covering the 
same charges.” 

A salient feature of the Yates case is that 
had the trial court judge issued the same 
instructions to the jury as had Judge Medina 
in the famous Dennis case—and both the 
defense and prosecution requested that 
Medina’s instructions be used in the Yates 
case—there seems to be general agreement 
that the convictions would have held up. 

But the trial court Judge determined upon 
issuing his own type of instructions, as he 
had a right to do under the circumstances, 
and his instructions to the jury did not stand 
up as did Judge Medina’s in the Dennis case, 
Here is Justice Clark again: 

“Apparently what disturbs the Court now 
is that the trial judge here did not give the | 
Dennis charge [to the jury] although both 
the prosecution and defense asked that it be 
given. Since he refused to grant these re- 
quests I suppose the majority feels that there 
must be some distinction between the two 
charges, else the one that was given in 
Dennis would have been followed here. While 
there may be some distinctions between the 
charges, as I view them they are without 
material differences. I find, as the majority 
intimates, that the distinctions are’ #0 
‘subtle and difficult to grasp.’” 

It seems that there may have been somes 
thing akin to a battle of semantics here. 





Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN | 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, ee 
great pleasure for me to join my 
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jeagues in paying tribute to one of the First District Views on Key Issues and 


kindest, most thoughtful, hard-working, 
and patriotic Members who has ever 
served in the Congress of the United 


States. 

Dick WIGGLESWORTH played the game 
of politics the way he did at Harvard 
when he was one of the outstanding foot- 
pall players of the Ivy League and the 
United States. His courtesies, his 
thoughtfulness, for all of us, his devotion 
to the facts and figures of all those facil- 
ities of appropriations that came before 
him, are legend. He was a man who 
took his work home and studied under 
the lights. We will miss him as an able 
Member of Congress but all of us will 
welcome his return as a visitor among us. 


We wish Dick, Mrs. Wigglesworth, and 
all of his family every pleasure, every 
comfort, and every good prospect for the 
future. 


i 
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Summary of Congressional Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, shortly after 
I was elected to Congress, I prepared‘an 
opinion questionnaire which was mailed 
to every resident of the First District 
whose name is listed in a telephone di- 
rectory. 

The response to this questionnaire was 
very encouraging. More than 5,000 First 
District people took the time to express 
their views by this means—and many of 
them wrote additional comments on the 
margins and backs of the questionnaire 
blanks. 

The questionnaire asked their views on 
12 important issues before this session 
of Congress. As a result of the question- 
naire, ‘thousands of people took advan- 





Questionnaire 
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tage of an opportunity to inform their 
Congressman of their thinking. And 
their Congressman certainly appreciated 
being informed of their opinions. 

The reactions of first district people 
to this questionnaire were varied and in- 
teresting. 


One man summed up his feelings quite 
well, I believe, when he wrote: 

It is refreshing to be asked my opinion. 
My impression has been that elected officials 
more or less forget the voters after the elec- 
tion. 

Another man replied: 

This is a splendid idea, befitting a Gov- 
ernment of the people and as was intended 
by the fathers of our country. 


A woman who described herself as the 
mother of seven children, wrote to say 
that now she can “appreciate the 
numerous issues” Which come before 
Congress every day. 

She added: 

I think this is a fine way to learn the opin- 


ions of the people. This is the first time I 
have ever received such a form. 


The questionnaire results: 





——_—_— 





| Percent 
. 
| No 
Yes | No / an 
| swer 
1, What do you think of our spending on national defense? Enough, 61.4 percent; too much, 16.7 percent; not enough, 15 percent_-.....--------.-.------ a = 6.9 
2. Do you favor continuance of the mutual security program of military and economic aid to friendly nations? - ---.....-.---.-..-----------------------.-- | 77.4 | 17.7 4.9 
3. Do you favor extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act?-_._.........-------.------------------- ier ls entireties penis ropeimiTeieisegpa many | 81.7] 7.7] 10.6 
4, Do you favor passage of a scientific scholarship act which will provide for training of potential young scientists? --...........-....--.------------------ 67.2 | 30.5] 23 
i aeons favor Sederan Ginn ser a il shal. ca ien tienda inc abadwns 3 40-seedanehbatwesagsceseerccesacosnccecse= stig tae siticen tec tictcamiiaaneats 148.9/48.5) 26 
6. Do you favor increasing postal rates to reduce the deficit in the Post Office Department? _-_...........---...---..---------.-----------.---------------- 72.0 | 25.1 2.9 
7. Do you favor tax reductions to stimulate business if it causes us to have an unbalanced budget?_...-......-------------------------------------------- | 18.6 | 80.2} 1.2 
8. Do you favor increased Government spending if necessary to stimulate business? _-_..................------------.-----------------------+----.-.-.-----| 344.0 | 61.8] 4.2 
9. Do you favor legislation which would provide safeguards against misuse of labor union and corporate welfare funds? __.........-..-....-.-....--.------| 95.1 | 3.9 1.0 
10. Do you favor returning to the States some of the activities that are now carried on by the Federal Government?_ --._........_---.--_--.------------- | 74.6 | 17.1 &.3 
11. Do you believe our present flexible price-support program is working?_......................-.------------------------ --| 39.5} 51.5] 90 
12, If you answer “No” to question 11— , 
(a) Do you favor inereasing price supports? _................-------------.---..-- aaNet eect sen i Gina De sent chai % Seg sks cocoa lnm cde enielaiige | 20.5 | 67.1] 12.4 
(b) Do you favor an alternative program which would eliminate all price supports?..................----------------.--------+----------- +--+ +--+ | 79.1 | 19.6 1.3 
ba alten so 
| Farmers 
| | 
11. De you believe our present flexthle price-eupport program is working? ......-.. 2.22.2. o on nnn cen enone nnn nn nnn nn nnn nn nnn nn enn nee n nnn n nnn - = gen ene 28.1 | 68.7 1 
12, If you answer ‘“‘No” to question 11— | | 
Fee Oe eae ee inne a enetekbdenqubaaiepheyedniquescasenesesachangeanentnasennecenanpen 43.1| 57.0] 0 
(b) Do you favor an alternative program which would eliminate all price supports?.............---.----------------.------------------------------ 54.3 | 36.4] 9.3 





ACTION OF CONGRESS 


' At this point I believe it is valuable to 
list the actions of Congress which coin- 
cide with the views of the people who 
answered the First District question- 
naire—as well as a general summary of 
decisions made by House and Senate on 
other specific pieces of legislation. 

LABOR 


The greatest block of First District 
people answering the questionnaire—95.1 
bercent—favored passage of legislation 
to provide safeguards against misuse of 
labor union and corporate welfare plans. 
Congress passed what can be called a 
eeenate” plan to achieve this end— 
egislation requiring all administrators 
of pension and welfare plans to make 
available once a year a report on the 
operation of these programs. This re- 
Dort can be studied and examined by all 
Persons concerned. In addition, this 
ite tion requires the filing of two cop- 
a ane me &@ report with the Secretary 


The best known article of labor lezis- 
lation—the Kennedy-Ives bill—was re- 
jected by a bipartisan majority in the 
House as a direct result of mismanage- 
ment and delay on the part of the House 
leadership. 

This bill was fashioned in the Senate, 
after that body adopted a series of 
amendments which had not been recom- 
mended by the committee. When the bill 
came to the House, it should have been 
carefully studied by the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. Unfortu- 
nately, inaction and stalling in the House 
and an attempt to short-circuit demo- 
cratic processes caused defeat for this 
bill. 

The legislation arrived in the House in 
mid-June afd was held in a state of sus- 
pended animation for 41 days before it 
was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. This Committee did 
not even schedule public hearings so that 
the bill could benefit from public dis- 
cussion, 


Suddenly the bill was routed to the 
floor under a parliamentary procedure 
which limits debate to a total of 40 min- 
utes and precludes amendments. Thus 
this legislation was thrust before the 
House membership on an all-or-nothing 
basis, with a harsh gag rule placed on 
the membership: ‘This was sad treat- 
ment for a bill which could have been 
one of the most valuable pieces of legis- 
lation passed in this Congress. 
RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The second largest group of people who 
answered the questionnaire—81.7 per- 
cent—supported extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Congress extended the trade agree- 
ments for 4 years and reserved the power 
to override any Presidential veto of the 
Tariff Commission. 

AGRICULTURE 


Any expression of agricultural policy 
in the questionnaire is important because 
the First District is one of the great farm- 
ing regions of the United States. A total 
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of 51.5 percent of all persons who an- 
swered the questionnaire believe that our 
present flexible price support program is 
not working. Thirty-nine and five- 
tenths percent feel that the flexible pro- 
gram is working. 

Of those who believe the flexible pro- 
gram is not working, 79.1 percent believe 
that an alternative program is desir- 
able—a program which would eliminate 
all price supports. ‘Twenty and five- 
tenths percent of those who do not believe 
flexible supports are working favor an 
increase in price supports while in this 
same category 67.1 are opposed to higher 
supports. 

It is enlightening to study the views 
of farmers who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Of the total number of farmers ex- 
pressing their opinion, 68.7 percent be- 
lieve that the flexible support program 
is not working. Of this group which 
feels the programs is not successful, 54.3 
percent support an alternative farm pro- 
gram, and 36.4 percent do not; 43.1 per- 
cent favor increased price supports and 
57 percent do not. 

Farm legislation passed by Congress 
provides for lower supports and a relaxa- 
tion of controls for cotton and rice farm- 
ers—extending to them the oppor- 
tunity—which they requested—to better 
meet the competition. 

The farm bill also stipulates a referen- 
dum for corn farmers, giving them the 
option of voting for either the present 
program—ranging from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity—with ineffective controls on 
production, or a program of 65 percent 
of parity and no control on production. 

The following farm programs were ex=- 
tended by Congress: The Wool Act, Pub- 
lic Law 480—the surplus disposal law 
which provides food for needy people at 
home and abroad and which enables our 
country to sell much of its over- 
abundance of food for foreign currencies, 
the Armed Forces milk program, and the 
school milk program. 

BIG GOVERNMENT 


The questionnaire shows the prevail- 
ing philosophy of many first district peo- 
ple that Government must be prevented 
from encroaching on the liberties and 
destinies of the American people. 

A full 74.6 percent of the people who 
answered the questionnaire supporta re- 
turn to the States of some of the activi- 
ties now carried on by the Federal 
Government. 

DEFENSE, INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


The people were explicit in their sup- 
port of key national defense, interna- 
tional, and educational programs. 

A total of 61.4 percent supported cur- 
rent spending on national defense. Con- 
gress approved essential defense appro- 
priations and in addition supported the 
defense reorganization program. to 
streamline chains of command and pro- 
vide a more systematic, unified defense 
program at a saving of tax dollars and 
elimination of costly duplication. 

Of those completing the questionnaire 
77.4 percent endorsed continuation of 
the mutual security program of military 
and economic aid to friendly countries. 

A Scientific Scholarship Act, to provide 
for the training of potential young scien- 
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tists was approved by 67.2 percent of the 
people who returned the questionnaire. 
Congress altered the scholarship provi- 
sion and set up instead a loan program 
for students attending colleges. 

Almost equally divided opinion existed 
in the questionnaire returns on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. This program was supported by 
48.9 percent and was opposed by 48.5 
percent. This legislation did not come up 
for consideration while I was in Con- 
gress. 

ECONOMIC, ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 

On a question relating to operation of 
the Post Office Department, 72 percent 
endorsed higher postal rates to offset the 
Department’s deficit. Congress raised 
postal rates and granted an increase for 
post office employees. 

A heavy majority of First District peo- 
ple registered opposition to increased 
Government spending to stimulate busi- 
ness—61.8 percent. Another economic 
question dealt with tax reduction. Eighty 
and two-tenths percent of those an- 
swering the questionnaire opposed tax 
reductions if they would result in an un- 
balanced budget. 

Major steps taken by Congress include 
the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1958 
which repeals the 3 percent Federal tax 
on freight transportation. This ldw ex- 
tends for the period of 1 year the present 
corporation tax and other excise taxes. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 allows 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
operate a program of guaranteed loans to 
aid the railroad industry—an essential 
measure to preserve the health of this 
vital industry. 

The Congress extended unemployment 
insurance up to 13 weeks to those who 
had exhausted their benefits under the 
existing law. It also increased social- 
security benefits an average of 7 percent, 
as well as increasing to some States the 
Federal share of public-assistance pay- 
ments. 

A major accomplishment was scored 
by this Congress for small business. The 
Small Business Aet of 1958 insured the 
place of the Small Business Administra- 
tion as a permanent agency of the Fed- 
ergl Government. The National Invest- 
ment Company Act which aids small- 
business investment companies and 
Small Business Tax. Revision Act were 
also enacted. 

ADDITIONAL MAJOR ACTIONS 


Growing awareness of the need for a 
program for outer space was reflected in 
legislation to create a National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to direct 
our country’s progress in the field of 
space exploration, This act enables the 
civilian Administrator of the agency to 
draft a comprehensive space program. 

Congress voted for the admission of 
Alaska as the 49th State—an addition 
which can add substantially to our na- 
tional strength and well-being. 

In CONCLUSION 

The above report on the First District 
questionnaire and the actions of Con- 
gress is intended as a service to people 
of.the district. 

Now that Congress has adjourned, I 


intend to continue the program of serv- 


ice to the people—the same service which 
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has been extended to them r 
oe from Wash- 
As a convenience to the 
set up an office at Faribault. -~ bane 
The address of the office is: 228 
Faribault Post Office Building, 28 Third 
Street NE., Faribault, Minn. 
‘The telephone number is 46789 - 
This office will be open beginning Sep. 
tember 1, with the hours from 9 a, m, to 
5 p. m., Monday through Friday, 





Congressman Joe Holt Reports on 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, each year 
upon the adjournment of the Congress, 
I send to the people of the 22d District, 
consisting of Hollywood and the San 
Fernando Valley, a résumé of the accom- 
plishments of the Congress, together 
with my stand on the major issues which 
have come before us. The 85th Congress 
was a hard-working Congress, yet by far 
the most difficult in which I have ever 





‘participated. 


This Congress started out in the space 
age and faced an economic slump at 
home, but ended up worrying about in- 
flation. Nearly everyone in the country 
will be affected by the actions taken by 
Congress this year. In recent moaths 
millions of dollars in defense contracts 
have been awarded to valley industrial 
firms, which are playing an increasingly 
important role in research, development 
and production of space-age weapons 
and scientific equipment. The country 
as a whole, and particularly the tax- 
payers, would have been a lot better off 
if Congress had quit many weeks before © 
it did. 

It is always difficult when you have 
a President of one party and a Congress 
of another to accomplish what should 
be done, and then adjourn. This Con- 
gress went nuts on spending, setting a 
record with a budget of $80.9 billion, the 
biggest in peacetime history. The 85th 
Congress left many important measures 
undone, such as labor legislation, pass- 
port legislation—restricting Commu 
nists—and~a sensible income tax Te 
vision, particularly education deductions. 

BENEF?TS TO OUR COMMUNITY 


Many of the accomplishments of this 
past session of Congress will be of 
benefit to our community. The , 
$1.8 billion in Federal funds for highway 
construction will result in an 
completion date for our long-a 
freeway system in the valley. 

During this past year the néw post 
office in Encino has been completed 
construction is underway on the Canogs 
Park postal annex. In addition the Post 
Office Department is planning to build 
new central postal annex to speed mail 
delivery throughout the entire San Fet- 
nando Valley. The erection of thismot® — 
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facility will at last bring I day mail 
lareide to our community, and will by- 
pass completely the overcrowded Los 
Angeles terminal annex. « 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 
Based on President Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendations, Congress passed a De- 
fense Reorganization Act. The bill 
consolidated full authority in the Secre- 
tary of Defense and gives him the au- 
thority and flexibility to transfer funds 
from one function to another, as well as 
streamline military command channels. 
Of great importance in the act is the 
improving of the Department’s research 
and development organization in an at- 
tempt to eliminate waste and dupli- 
cation among the various services. 
Increasing defense costs, which amount 
to $40 billion in this year’s budget, 


~necessitate taking every action possible 


to eliminate waste and inefficiency. 
NEW SPACE AGENCY 


Acting on the President’s recommen- 
dation, Congress established a National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
This agency, under civilian control, will 
be responsible for the planning and di- 
rection of aeronautical and space activ- 
ities. 

Developments of the past year, includ- 
ing launching of the Russian sputnik, 
point to the urgency of establishing this 
new agency. By clearly defining respon- 
sibility in a single agency, it is antici- 
pated that the space program, so vital to 
our defense, will be greatly accelerated. 

GREATER AIR SAFETY 


Congress acted to create a new Federal 
Aviation Agency. This new agency will 
go a long way toward solving the acci- 
dent problem and insuring safety in the 
air. 

For the first time, a single Federal gov- 
erning authority will have control of 
both military and civilian aircraft op- 
erations. This will be particularly im- 
portant to the people of southern Cali- 
fornia, who have long been plagued by 
heavy uncontrolled military and civil air 
traffic. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


This year Congress has appropriated 
an additional $18 million for flood-con- 
trol projects in the Los Angeles area. 
The last major link of the federally fi- 
nanced Los Angeles River Channel im- 
provement in the West Valley from Cor- 
bin to Owensmouth in Canoga Park has 
all but been completed. Correction of 
Geneuene ee problems is the re- 

oO county and city of 
Los Angeles. te . 
RECESSION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

To meet this challenge, Congress took 
the following action: 

First. Speeded up action on military 
and civilian contracts that were pend- 
ing. This ‘assisted our community a 
great deal because of the large volume of 


-defense work in which we participate. 


Second. Extended unemployment ben- 
efit compensation up to 15 additiqnal 
weeks by providing loans to States who 
are unable to meet increased demands 
from their own funds. 

Third. Aided small business by giv- 

permanent status to the Small Busi- 
hess Administration; increased its lend- 


10g authority and reduced interest rates 


- 


to small-business concerns. Legislation 
was also passed making it possible for 
State development agencies or invest- 
ment agencies to lend money to small 
business on a long-term basis for financ- 
ing expansion or modernization. The 
new law also allows for increased tax 
writeoff on new plants and equipment 
during the first year. 

Fourth. Excise taxes were reduced by 
$42 million. 

Fifth. Congress passed an $1.8 billion 
emergency housing program designed to 
encourage the building of an estimated 
200,000 homes by extending the VA home 
lean guaranty and direct loan programs 
for 2 years. An extra $1 billion Was also 
provided to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association for FHA and VA 
mortgages on new homes where loans 
do not exceed. $13,500. 

Sixth. Increased funds were made 
available for Federal highway construc- 
tion to create jobs and expedite work. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION SAVES MONEY 


Acting on recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, Congress changed 
the system of appropriating funds for 
long-term projects. Under the new law, 
these projects must come under manda- 
tory annual review, thus preventing the 
accumulation of vast amounts of unspent 
carryover funds which, under the old 
system, were often beyond further con- 
gressional control. Many millions of 
dollars will be saved annually under this 
revised budgeting system. 

NATIONAL DEBT INCREASE 


TI did not support congressional action 
increasing the national debt to $288 bil- 
lion. Even with recession spending and 
the space age, money could have been 
saved from obsolete military spending 
and wasteful practices to finance this 
without increasing the national debt. 
Many new projects could have waited 
until our country could afford them. My 
voting record, which follows, will show 
you which ones I voted against. “Lend 
it out, give it away, throw it away and 
print some more”, is not a good policy for 
our Nation’s currency. Fiscal respon- 
sibility must be maintained in our Gov- 
ernment. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AND TAXES 
INCREASED 


To the 12 million people on the social 
security rolls, the most important leg- 
islation of the session is the bill to pro- 
vide a 7 percent increase in social secur- 
ity benefits. During this period of grad- 
ual, but steady, inflation, our senior citi- 
zens have been the hardest hit. The 
amendments provide an average increase 
of $5 a month in retirement income, for 
this group. The total maximum bene- 
fits which may be paid to a family will 
be increased from $200 to $254 a month. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


As a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I worked on labor legis- 
lation from the very beginning of the 
85th Congress. I introduced President 
Eisenhower's labor reform recommenda- 
tions on January 23, 1958, and fought 
from then on to get the Democrat con- 
trolled committee in Congress to take 
action. Finally, we got a bill passed on 
welfare and pension funds which pro- 
vides for reporting and disclosure of 
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employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans. This does provide good protec- 
tion in that field. 

I never could get the Democrats to 
take action on my comprehensive labor 
reform legislation to safeguard the in- 
terest and rights of individual workers, 
as well as the general public, from 
abuses of certain labor bosses. ‘The 
Democrats resorted to every conceivable 
parliamentary move’ to strangle meas- 
ures to enact much needed labor reform 
legislation. E 

While I could never get hearings on 
my bill in committee, the Senate did 
pass the weak Kennedy-Ives bill. Even 
this was not reported to our committee 
for 40 days and 40 nights as it was held 
up by the Speaker of the House. It was 
then brought up under a parliamentary 
procedure which allowed no amend- 
ments which were vitally needed to cor- 
rect its flaws and weaknesses. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill was legislation that 
sounded good, but would not have got- 
ten the job done. Senator McCLELLANn 
blamed the defeat of the bill to curb 
union abuses on too much politics and 
on the procedure under which the meas- 
ure was brought up before the House. 
The only comprehensible and enforci- 
ble reform plan was the President’s 
bill, which I introduced. 

The country is a lot better off with no 
labor legislation than the bill we had a 
chance to vote on. When Congress re=- 
convenes 4 months from now in Janu- 
ary, I am confident that will be the first 
order of business. The Taft-Hartley 
law needs reexamining to correct some 
of its weaknesses. 

EDUCATION IN THE SPACE AGE 


Legislation was enacted providing for 
a $900 million, 4-year program to help 
raise United States educational stand- 
ards to meet increased scientific needs 
of the space age. The act provided $300 
million in matching funds for scientific 
and other equipment, and $295 million 
for student loans. Under this act, Cali- 
fornia students enrolled in colleges and 
universities will be eligible to receive 
$4.5 million. It is-estimated that Cali- 
fornia educational institutions will be 
eligible for approximately $6 million in 
matching funds for the purpose of 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
foreign language instruction. 

CONFERENCE ON THE AGED 


Congressional concern with the rapidly 
increasing problem of the senior citizen 
who is living longer on an ever-diminish- 
ing retirement income evidenced itself 
in the passage of a separate bill calling 
for a White House conference on the 
aged in 1960. To be preceded by State 
conferences and given leadership by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, this conference will be expected 
to bring to the, President recommenda- 
tions covering employment, housing, 
medical care and community care of the 
elderly. o 

ALASKA STATEHOOD 


As you can see by my record, I voted 
twice on the Alaska statehood question. 
I voted once to send the legislation back 
to committee for improvement, and once 
against final passage. Frankly, I felt 
Alaska would be more ready for state- 
hood after a year or two of planning by 
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vhe residents of Alaska, but more im- 
portant by the Federal Government. 

The only big payroll in Alaska comes 
from the Federal Government, which 
receives its income from the taxpayers. 
Civil-service workers and military per- 
sonnel make up the big bulk of this pay- 
roll. It is classified as a hardship post, 
so civil-service workers get additional 
pay, which is not true in other States. 
Alaska cannot support itself, Alaska 
statehood sounds good emotionally and 
everybody is for it becoming a State, 
but nobody is talking much about the 
cost to the taxpayers and the fact that 
the Federal Government will have to 
continue supporting Alaska for a long 
time. 

As far as I am concerned, a lot more 
detailed work should have been done on 
developing minerals and natural re- 
sources. I think a better program could 
have been worked out for taking land 
from the military and using it for eco- 
nomic development as well as home- 
steading projects and improving general 
business conditions for self-help import 
and export programs. Once these pre- 
liminary steps had been taken, I would 
have voted for final passage of Alaska 
statehood and that is why I voted to 
send it back to committee. 

CIVIL DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


In order to strengthen the country’s 
civil defense organization, Congress 
passed a law giving the Federal Govern- 
ment joint responsibility with State and 
local Governments. In addition, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration have 
been consolidated into one agency. 
Under the new program the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to supply certain 
disaster detection equipment to the 
States. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

In order to protect the public health, 
Congress amended the Federal Pure 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit 
the use in food of chemical ‘additives 
which have not been adequately tested 
to establish their safety. Up to now it 
has been necessary for the Food and 
Drug Administration to prove an addi- 
tive injurious before it could force its 
elimination in food and cosmetic proc- 
essing. 

The Hill-Burton Hospital Survey Con- 
struction Act, which has worked so well 
for the past 12 years, was extended for 
an additional 3-years. This is one of 
the best examples of State-Federal re- 
lationships in that funds are made avail- 
able by the Federal Governmeni to the 
States for hospital construction. The 
program is administered entirely at the 
State level by State agencies. 

In addition to extending the Hill- 
Burton Act, Congress authorized the 
largest expenditures in history for med- 
ical research, $294,383,000. The amounts 
provided for the various research activi- 
ties as compared with budget estimates 
are as follows: 
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Voting record of major issues of Congressman Joz Hour, 8d sess., 85th Cong. 
en 


Stand 








Issue 
a 


Voted for.....| Reorganization of Department of Defense. 


Voted for_.... 


Voted for..... Defense Department appropriation, $39,600,000,000. 

Voted for..... Establishment of National Aeronautics and Space Agency. 

Voted for..... Holt pill to increase benefits for permanently disabled veterans, 

Opposed... Increase in public debt limit. 

Opposed.....| Resolution providing for consideration of a bill costing about $2,000,000 to assist certain communities 
in building loeal sewers, streets, and parks. : 

Voted for..... Extension of the reciprocal-trade-agreements program. 

Opposed_....| Original foreign aid authorization. 

Voted for..... Appropriation to continue free world defense against communism, 

Voted for_.... Funds for construction, Van Nuys National Guard Armory. 

Voted for_...- Holt bill to provide special education aids to deaf children. 

Voted for..... A bill to provide for admission of Alaska into the Union on motion to recommit to committee for 
improvement. 

Opposed.....| Final passage on admission of Alaska into the Union. 

Voted for_.... Jenkins-Keogh bill to encourage voluntary pension plans of self-employed individuals, 

Voted for_.... $4,000,000,000 increase in FHA mortgage insurance authorization. 

Voted for..... Stepped-up highway construction program to promote employment. 

Favored__.... Federal unemployment compensation benefits for jobless workers who exhaust their State benefits 

Voted for.....| For rgsolution requesting President to invite free-world countries to participate in international 
trade fair and exposition to be held in Los Angeles Apr. 1, 1959. 

Opposed....- A resolution providing for the consideration of an act to provide retirement, clerical assistants, and 
free mailing privileges to former Presidents of the United States. , 

Voted for__... H. R.3. A bill protecting States rights on acts of Congress on State laws. 

Voted for.__._ Salary increases for postal, military, and civil-service employees. 

Voted for__... Hoover Commission recommendations requiring Federal budget estimates to be submitted annually 
on accrued expenditure basis. 

Voted for.....| Extension of 52-percent corporate income tax rate and certain excise taxes, repeal of the 3-percent tax 
on transportation of property. 

Voted for... Legislation requiring price labeling of new automobiles. 

Voted for..... aan aid to speed up military and civilian construction programs where money is avail. 
able. 

Voted for..... A bill to readjust postal rates. 

Voted for....}| A bill to incorporate Veterans of World War I. 

Voted for..... Publication and protection of employee welfare and pension plans. 

Opposed_.... 8. 3974 on motion to suspend rules and pass, Labor-Management Reporting Act. 

Voted for_.... 3-year extension of school milk program, 

Voted for.....| Increase in social-security payments. 

Voted for....- Establishment of Bureau of Older Persons to promote selution of problems facing senfor citizens, 

Opposed... H. R. 10881. Upper Colorado River amendment affecting southern Oalifornia water supply 


adversely. 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 


Voted for... 3-year extension of the Hospital Construction Act. 

Voted for_._.2 Establishment of Federal Aviation Agency for greater air safety. 

Voted for_._.. Exchange of mutually essential atomic information with our allies. 

Voted for_...- United States membership in the International Atomie Energy Agency. 

Opposed..._- A resolution providing for construction of Federal farmers markets. 

Voted for_.... es giving President standing authority to use United States Armed Forces In the Middle 

ast. 

Voted for..... Resolution of Congress expressing approval for establishment of United Nations Police Force. 

Opposed... H. R. 13607 providing for establishment of a Federal food — plan. 

Voted for..... A bill to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as to strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system. s 

Opposed. ....| An act to authorize appointment of 1 additional Assistant Secretary of State. 

Voted for_.... A bill to consolidate Federal Civil Defense Agency with Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Opposed_-_..- Subsidizing of certain strategic mincrals industries. 

Voted for... Establishment of humane methods in the slaughter of meat animals, 





Voted for_.... Public Works, flood coritrol, etc. 
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Resc “ution No. $35 relative to expressing the 
admiration of the people of Guam to the 
Honorable Sam RaYBuRN, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, for his many years of 
outstanding service to the people of the 
United States and for his sympathetic 
understanding of the hope and aspirations 
of this newest American Territory 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

Whereas the Honorable -Sam RAysuRN, of 
Texas, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress, has 
served the people of the United States within 
said Congress since 1913 and in that capacity 
has always evidenced deep sympathy and. 
understanding of the problems not only of 
the States of the United States, but also 
of the farfiung Territories and po 
under the American dominion; and 

Whereas the representatives of this and 
prior Guam Legislatures who have journeyed 
to our Nation’s Capital to present before the 
Members of Congress the problems and as 
pirations of the -people of this Territory 
have always known Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
to have knowledge and sympathetic undet* 
standing of the problems that this newest 
American Territory faces; and : 

“Whereas in the last trip oe = 
re tative to W mn, Spe ‘ Ys 

presen ashingto 


Resolution Expressing Admiration of the 
People of Guam to the Honorable Sam 
Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution of 
the 1958. regular session of the Fourth 
Guam Legislature: 


CERTIFICATION OF ADOPTION OF A RESOLUTION 


This is to certify that resolution No. 335, 
“Relative to expressing the admiration of 
the people of Guam to the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, for 
his many years of outstanding service to the 
people of the United States and for his sym- 
pathetic understanding of the hopes and as- 
pirations of this newest American territory,” 
was on the 20th day of June 1958 duly and 

RAYBURN demonstrated his 


regularly adopted. 4 
A. B. Won Part, interest in our problems: Now, therefore, 

r \ Speaker. be it ig 

Attested: Resolved, That the Fourth Guam eros q 
lature does hereby on behalf of the pe 4 

Guam express to the Honorable Sam BA% 











V. B. Bamsa, 
Legislative Secretary. 
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puRN, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, its sincere admiration and apprecia- 
tion for his outstanding record of public 
service and for his continued interest in the 
problems of the people of this Territory; and 
be it further : 

Resolved, That this resolution do serve as 
an expression of the hope of the people of 
Guam that the Speaker do continue to 
serve within the Halls of Congress for many 
more years, as the knowledge of his presence 
there is a comfort to all the citizens of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable Sam 
Raysurn, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, 
and to the Governor of Guam, 





Raising House Membership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times, written by Dr. Richard M. 
Scammon of the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, on the size of the House of 
Representatives and some of the factors 
in favor of considering increasing the 
House membership. 

The letter follows: 

RAISING HousE MEMBERSHIP—INCREASED CON- 


STITUENCY SINCE NuMBER Was FiIxep Is 
NOTED 


To the Epiror or THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

The recent estimates of the Census Bureau 
with respect to America’s population in 1960 
and the effect of population changes on ap- 
portionment in Congress should lead to a 
reconsideration of the whole matter of the 
size of our House of Representatives. 

Since 1912 the House has been held at 
435 Members—436 when Alaska’s new Mem- 
ber joins. After the 1910 census, when the 
435 figure was adopted, each Member was re- 
oo to some 210,000 persons. With the 

ew, estimates the figure 
aedoe g is very nearly 

Moreover, in 1910, the franchise was gen- 
erally limited to men; now it is not only 
universal but the age at which the yote 
may be exercised has been lowered to 18 and 
19 in several of the States. 

These changes mean that the average 
Member of Congress addresses himself to 
four times as many voters as he did 50 years 
ago when the 485 membership figure was 
adopted. Even with the advent of radio and 
tog the present constituency is rap- 

y becoming too unwieldy for the kind of 
direct and personal attention Americans 
want and are entitled to have, 
on comparison’s sake, take the House of 
ao ae In Britain the average member 
> arliament has a constituency of perhaps 
: 000—one-fifth that of his American col- 
eague. In France the average would be al- 
ane exactly the same; in West Germany 
Peed a the figure. In America the aver- 
tho ember is very much higher, even 

ugh the American voter often asks a good 
more in the way of attention from his 
aoa than do the citizens of other 
numere 28 20 particular sanctity to the 
= Over the years the total mem- 

the has varied decade by 
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decade. There is no reason why serious 
thought may not be given to raising this 
total to a figure which would substantially 
reduce the “responsibility load” of the Mem- 
bers of our House of Representatives. 

. RICHARD M. SCAMMON. 
WASHINGTON, August 15, 1958. 





Letter Regarding Transfers of Land to 
and From Indian Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has adopted a 
policy of insisting that in transfers of 
lands to and from Indian peoples, the 
movement shall always be toward tax- 
able status. It declines to approve pur- 
chase of land in fee status, and there- 
fore taxable, to be held in trust for the 
Indian tribes. 

Unfortunately, in some areas in the 
United States Indians are excluded from 
the benefits of local governmental serv- 
ices and agencies. In these circum- 
stances, the policy of requiring Indians 
to pay taxes on their lands appear to 
work an injustice. 

LE have written the Honorable Glenn L. 
Emmons, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, a letter of inquiry in regard to 
this subject which will be of interest in 
all States where Indian tribes are lo- 
cated. I ask unanimous consent to 
include it in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed im the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
August 15, 1958. 
Hon. GLENN L. EMMONs, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

My Dear COMMISSIONER EMMONS: Thank 
you for your letter of July 28, 1958, respecting 
the Plathead land-acquisition program, and 
the enclosed letter to the area director 
approving that program in part and dis- 
approving it in part. 

At the moment I wish to inquire respect- 
ing the disapproval of the purchase of fee- 
owned lands in Flathead Lake and Sanders 
Counties in trust to the extent it would 
result in exempting the lands from taxa- 
tion. You state in your letter to the area 
director that while far more than the 4,710 
acres proposed to be placed in trust will be 
placed on the tax roll by the sale or fee 
patenting of individual trust or restricted 
lands, still it is not the policy of the De- 
partment or the Bureau to permit the pur- 
chase in of lands that are held in fee 
status; and you disapprove the program as 
to such purchases, but indicate the tribes 
may purchase them if they are willing to 
take “fee”, by which I understand you to 
mean “taxable,’’ title. 

The insistence of the Bureau and the De- 
partment upon land going into a locally- 
taxable status and not being withdrawn 
from that status has been one of the sorest 
points insistently asserted as grievances by 
Indians, both to me personally and to. the 
committee of which I have the honor to be 
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chairman. We have heard over and over 
again-that the Bureau is intent upon de- 
priving Indians of their lands through 
making them subject to taxes from which 
(even when the Indians can pay) they de- 
rive no benefits whatever. I realize that 
you, too, are concerned with this ever- 
swelling protest, as you made apparent in 
connection with your announcement of the 
recent moratorium on land sales. I am con- 
cerned, though, that the present ruling as 
to the program may be regarded by the Flat- 
head people as indicating that the ultimate 
conclusion of the study being undertaken 
during the moratorium is pretty well pre- 
judged. 

I have been given to understand by the 
Flathead Tribes themselves—whom you pro- 
pose to permit to undertake a program with 
their own funds only on condition that they 
pay taxes on any of the 4,710. acres which 
you approve as proper for them to acquire— 
that in actuality both the State of Montana 
and the counties concerned do not permit 
Indians to share in the benefits of the local 
taxes even when they pay such taxes—as all 
do with some taxes and many do with all 
local taxes. I know that you and your staff 
have been concerned with discrimination 
against Indians in the handling of State and 
county funds. And in the case of the Flat- 
head Tribes, in January 1957, I was fur- 
nished by their attorneys with a letter of 
your Billings office plainly developing the 
local discrimination. As a result of that 
letter, and in connection with certain bills 
then undergoing active review before the 
committee, I took occasion to have my staff 
confer with Assistant Commissioner Gifford 
on this matter and was assured that your 
office was fully alert to these discriminations 
involving the Flatheads and other Montana 
tribes. I understood that such discrimina- 
tions were looked upon by you with disfavor. 

Accordingly, I would like some expression 
from you as to the present status of the 
matter of Indians’ sharing in the benefits 
of the local real-estate taxes in Montana, 
which you propose as a matter of policy the 
Flatheads be required to pay on any of the 
fee-patent lands to be purchased. To what 
extent, if at all, have the discriminatory 
Montana statutes relating to Indians been 
modified or repealed? What steps has your 
office taken to see that these discrimina- 
tions—whether or not provided for by State 
statute—are nullified? To what extent was 
the sharing or not sharing by Indians gen- 
erally and the Flathead Tribes in particular 
in the benefits purchased from the local 
real-estate taxes and other taxes included in 
the real estate tax (such as the county poor 
tax in Montana) considered in the formu- 
lation of the policy referred to in your let- 
ter to the Area Director? 

With answers to these questions at hand 
I feel that I may better evaluate the policy 
to which your office and the Department is 
currently adhering. I will also be abie to 
consider the extent to which this policy ac- 
cords when the plain policy expressed by 
Congress in Section 5 of the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act (25 U. S.C. 465) authoriz- 
ing acquisition. of lands for tribal use and 
providing that “title shall be taken in the 
name of the United States in trust for the 
Indian tribe or individual Indian for which 
the land is acquired, and such lands or 
rights shall be exempt from State and local 
taxation”; and for that matter with the 
policy of the Act of June 24, 1946, to which 
you refer, authorizing the expenditure of 
tribal funds for purposes designated by the 
Tribal Council and approved by the Secre- 
tary but with the proviso that it shall be in 
accordance with the tribal constitution and 
charter—each of which was adopted under 
the Indian Reorganization Act itself. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMeEs E. Murray, 
United States Senator. 
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The Knowledge of What Communism Is 


Will Help To Defeat It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


' 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the function 
of an effective military intelligence sys- 
tem is to know the strength, dispositon, 
and intentions of the enemy. 

Likewise, in the present cold war which 
may eventually determine whether man- 
kind shall live in slavery or in freedom, 
it is necessary for our people to under- 
stand how the Communist mind works, 
the better able to detect its conspiratorial 
methods, so that we shall be able to frus- 
trate this evil and turn the tables against 
it. 

To this end, more of our people should 
become familiar with the Russian lan- 
guage, and with Russian culture. When 
we understand the good in the Russian 
people, we shall be able by contrast, to 
isolate and expose to the revealing light 
of knowledge the Communist despotism 
that holds them in captivity. 

Young Americans should be taught the 
nature of this enemy, so that they will 
have a greater appreciation of their free- 
doms which are threatened by the Com- 
munist drive for world domination. 

His Excellency, Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, has clearly perceived the need 
for this intelligent awareness of com- 
munism. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I bring to you his comment and 
an editorial elaboration thereof that ap- 
peared in the August 23 issue of the 
Pilot, which is the voice of the Catholic 
archdiocese of Boston. 

The article follows: 

MIND AND VOICE OF THE ENEMY 

Recently the papers have been carrying 
stories of the number of schools that plan 
to begin this year the study of Russian. 
There is something of the fad about this, but, 
where there is a genuine interest and a will- 
ingness to tackle a difficult subject, we can 
be certain that good will come from the cul- 
tural interchange which is bound to result 
from the learning of a new language and the 
reading of a new literature. We wish also 
that more schools were planning to present 
studies on the topic of communism—for 
despite a great familiarity with the word 
there is very little accurate understanding of 
either its true meaning or its history. 

Many months ago the archbishop of Bos- 
ton, who has often spoken on the subject 
of communism, suggested just such a study. 
He said: “Russia’s position in the world to- 
day demands that we stop presenting com- 
munism to our students wrapped in emo- 
tional, impressionistic prejudices. Only 
through a study of Russian communism and 
its evolution through the years, can the stu- 
dent understand its appeal, and Russia’s ac- 
complishments, in spite of the evils of com- 
munism. The fear that an understanding 
of communism will turn students into Com- 
munists is destroyed by the realization that 
such a study would lead to a deeper and more 
meaningful understanding of democracy and 
its ideals. By comparing democracy and 
communism the students will gain the in- 
sights and information needed to compre- 
hend the policies of the free world today.” 
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This concept is one that should be re- 
ceiving more and more attention as we see 
efforts being made to revise curricula and 
tighten up the educational process. If the 
great world struggle of our time is going to 
continue to be between the Communist and 
the free world, as seems likely, we must know 
not only our own claims to freedom but the 
meaning of the force that drives our en- 
emy to action. A clear, concise and mean- 
ingful course could be presented to high 
school seniors in a manner which would not 
attempt to exhaust the philosophical vagar- 
ies of Engels and Marx but which would pre- 
sent in understandable clarity the mentality 
that in a hundred years has taken half the 
world into slavery. 

Many of our young boys go directly from 
high school into the service for their period 
of training and an understanding of the na- 
ture of the enemy which threatens America 
and the democratic world generally would 
make their training a rational duty rather 
than an inexplicable burden. Moreover we 
cannot forget Korea and those sad young men 
who were captured by the Reds and brain- 
washed in the most absurd manner. We do 
not expect (and God forbid) another Korea 
or its equivalent—but soldiers should know 
the nature of the cause they defend and the 
nature of the enemy they face. 

It might be necessary to train teachers es- 
pecially for such a course and it probably 
would be necessary to prepare textbooks for 
the students. This is not an insurmountable 
task and there are many people available ‘to 
carry out both duties. Perhaps work is now 
being done on the matter and the new term 
which will be so soon with us will offer the 
course at least as a pilot project, an ex- 
periment worth beginning. It will be an 
immense asset for Americans to understand 
the great literary glories of Russia through 
a familiarity with her language and her cul- 
tural heritage generally. It will also be an 
assist to know the true meaning of the So- 
viet conspiracy which is called communism 
and with that an understanding of the pres- 
ent strategies which mark the actions of our 
enemies in the cold war. 





Resolution by the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
a motion passed by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association Board 
on July 30, 1958, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the motion was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That we protest to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the REA Administrator, who are 
responsible for the administration of the 
rural electrification program, the use of their 
Offices to pressure the rural electric systems 
into agreeing to, or advocating changes in the 
existing method of financing of the rural 
electrificaton program. It is wrong for per- 
sons occupying positions, created by a law 
to benefit the people, to use the prestige and 
power of those positions to pressure the very 
people that the laws are intended to benefit 
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into doing away with or drastically chang. 
ing the laws; and that the President of 
NRECA is instructed to transmit this protest 
by letter to the three executive officers of 
the Federal Government mentioned herein, 





Senator Edward Martin Is Washington’; 
First Citizen ; 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the city of Washington, in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, is proud of 
its distinguished soldier and statesman, 
Senator Epwarp MartTIN, whose retire- 
ment from the Senate has brought forth 
many sincere expressions of regret in 
this Chamber and elsewhere throughout 
the Nation. 

Senator MartTIn’s hometown evening 
newspaper, the Washington Reporter, 
recently celebrated its 150th anniversary 
and in its anniversary edition, dated 
August 15, included an article review- 
ing Senator MarTIN’s career and prais- 
ing him as Washington’s first citizen 
whose fame extends beyond the borders 
of his native State and is not only na- 
tional, but international. 

Mr. President, because of the high 
regard we all have for Senator Martin 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as part of my remarks. 
SENATE EDWARD MARTIN Is WASHINGTON’S 

First CrrizEN—FaME As SOLDIER AND STAaTEs- 

MAN EXTENDS Far BEYOND BorDERS OF PENN- 

SYLVANIA ‘ 

Senator Epwarp Martin, Washington’s first 
citizen, is a man whose fame as a soldier and 
statesman extends far beyond the borders of 
his native State and is not only national but 
international. 

After serving in 4 wars he became Governor 
of Pennsylvania and then United States 
Senator for 2 terms. No other citizen of 
Washington County has been accorded such 
honors; and in 1948 there was a strong move- 
ment in Pennsylvania to secure the Presiden- 
tial nomination for him that year as Penn- 
sylvania’s favorite son, 

EpwarD MARTIN was 1 of 3 governors of 
Pennsylvania who came from Washington 
County: Joseph Ritner, from December 15, 
1835, to January 15, 1839; John K. Tener, 
from January 17, 1911, to January 19, 1915; 
Epwarp Martin, from January 19, 1943, 
January 2, 1947. 

General MartIn just missed being a native- 
born son of Washington County by only # 
few feet, as his birthplace was a two-story 
loghouse on the ridge between Washington 
and Greene Counties, just south of Ten Mile 
Village in Amwell Township. The line be- 
tween the two counties is the ridge road, 
and the Martin cabin stood on the south 
side in Greene County. 

This house that was the birthplace of 8 
governor, was torn down several years ago 
all of the material put in storage in Marianna 
with the intention of erecting it.on some 
location in Washington. But the a 
has never developed beyond the stage of 
planning. 

His boyhood was spent on that Greene 
County farm, but an attraction in those ; 
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boy as well as men and women, was 
ol seneral store in Ten Mile down the ridge 
to the north. Boys did not mind walking in 
those days, and young Epwarp MakTIN spent 
many 4a summer evening listening to the tales 
told, probably some of them pretty tall, by 
‘the men loafing on the bench in front of this 
store, and passing their time whittling. And 
that bench was still in front of that store not 
so many years ago, covered with initials and 
in 1 or 2 places almost cut in two by the 
whittlers. In the winter it was moved inside 
to the big potbellied burnside stove and 
there young MarTIN spent many @ cold eve- 
ning listening to those tales told by the old- 
timers. The store is still there, but the bench 

as disappeared. 

: That nowt of young Epwarp MarTIN was 
typical of the boyhood of any American farm 
boy in those glamorous days before the turn 
of the century. He attended the country 
schools of that neighborhood, and then en- 
tered Waynesburg College. He was in the 
midst of his studies when the Spanish- 
American War broke out in April 1898, and 
when the call for volunteers came he imme- 
diately enlisted in Company K, 10th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, at the age of 
18, On April 27, Company K came over from 
Waynesburg and joined Company H. Both 
uhits left late that afternoon for the mobili- 
gation camp at Mount Gretna. He was en- 
rolled on May 9 and mustered into the service 
on May 11. 

The night the news of Dewey's victory at 
Manila Bay reached Mount Gretna a group 
of officers were gathered in Colonel Hawkins’ 
tent. The 10th had been ordered to a 
southern mobilization camp for embarka- 
tion for Cuba, and when the news came in, 
he remarked to these officers that he would 
like to take the 10th to the Philippines. 

“Do you mean that, Colonel?” asked Lt. 
Col. James H. Barnett. 

“Yes, I certainly do,” was the reply. 

“It can be arranged,” the lieutenant colo- 
nel replied. He got on the wire to Wash- 
ington that night, and the next day orders 
came to entrain for San Francisco, prepared 
to embark for the Philippines. Lieutenant 
Colonel Barnett was a personal friend of 
United States Senator Matthew Stanley 
Quay, one of the most powerful men in 
Washington at that time. 

Go to the Philippines they did, but before 
they returned those boys of the old “Fighting 
10th” were veterans of 2 wars, as they par- 


ticipated in the final assault on Manila, and 


then fought in the Filipino Insurrection. 
On August 1, 1898, young MARTIN was ap- 
pointed a corporal in his company, and on 
July 17, 1899, he was advanced to sergeant. 
He was mustered out with his company at 
San Francisco on August 22, 1899. This 
young man who had seen hard service in 2 
conflicts was in love with the life of a 
soldier. Upon the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard after the war, young MARTIN 
again entered the ranks of Company K, and 
for more than 40 years was connected with 
the military forces of Pennsylvania, rising 
to the rank of major general, On January 
15, 1901, he was promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant of Company K and on July 
11, 1905, - commissioned captain of the 
company. He became a major of the 10th 
on July 6, 1910, and served in that rank 
with the regiment when it went to the Mexi- 
can border in i916,-in the Federal service 
with General Pershing’s army. 
ane the arrival of April 1917 the United 
ian Was again plunged into war, and on 
oe 15 orders were received for the 110th 
antry (the old 10th) to mobilize and on 
September 7 the command went to Camp 
Kk, and on April 24, 1918, it went over- 


On July 30, 1918 Major Mar 
. : TIN was 
oe but remained on duty, and on 
co tT 5 he was promoted on the field 
eutenant colonel for gallant and meri- 
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. 
torious service. He was wounded again the 
next day, but remained on duty and com- 
manded the 109th Infantry from September 
6to9. During the severe fighting along the 
Ourcq River and in the Argonne Forest he 
was in command of the 110th. 

On November 2, 1918, he was ordered back 
to the United’ States to organize and com- 
mand a new regiment for the proposed drive 
in the spring of 1919. Then on November 
11, 1918, the war ended with the Armistice. 

For conspicuous and gallant service on the 
field in France, Lieutenant ‘Colonel Martin 
was decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross with oak leaf cluster. In addition he 
received many letters of high commendation 
from his superiors. 

On April 25, 1919, he was mustered out of 
the Federal service, and when the National 
Guard was reorganized he was commissioned 
colonel on October 16, 1919, in command of 
the old 10th, which on April 1, 1921, was 
again designated as the 110th Infantry. 

He served as its colonel until August 17, 
1922, when he was promoted to brigadier 
general, and assigned to the command of 
the 55th Infantry Brigade. By general orders 
of the War Department, dated, December 
16, 1920, he was placed on the first eligible 
list of the General Staff. 

On June 26, 1939, he was promoted to 
major general, and named by Governor 
James to succeed Maj. Gen. Edward C. 
Shannon, who had reached the retirement 
age, to command the 28th known as the Iron 
Division. On February 3, 1941, he was in- 
ducted into the Federal service as command- 
ing general of the 28th Division. On Jan- 
uary 27, 1942, he was relieved of his command 
because of overage in grade, he then being 
62. He was assigned to the headquarters 
of the Fifth Army area; and on April 1, 1942, 
was placed on the inactive list. 

General MARTIN has received many awards. 
In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Cross with oak leaf cluster, he has received 
the Purple Heart with oak leaf cluster, the 
Reilly Medal, the American Legion Distin- 
guished Medal, the Pennsylvania Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

After following his army career we will go 
back to the turn of the century. After his 
return from the Philippines he again en- 
tered Waynesburg College, graduating in 
1901 with the bachelor of arts degree. He 
had decided upon the law as a profession, 
and after graduation entered the law offices 
of Buchanan & Walton, in Waynesburg. 
1 was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 
1905, and began to practice in Waynesburg. 
In June, 1921, he accepted the position of 
trust officer of the Citizens National Bank 
(now the Mellon), and moved to Washing- 
ton, which has been his home since. 

He served one term as auditor general of 
Pennsylvania, 1925 to 1929, and from 1929 to 
1933 was State treasurer. From 1939 to 1943 
he was adjutant general of Pennsylvania. 

In 1942 he was elected Governor of Penn- 
sylvania by a large majority and served from 
January 1943 to January 1947. The crown- 
ing political event of his life came in the 
fall of 1946 when he was selected United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania. A few 
days before his term as Governor expired he 
retired to accept his seat in the Senate on 
January 2, 1947. In 1952 he was again 
elected to the Senate. However, in 1954, he 
announced that he would not be a candidate 
in 1958 for a third term. And like every- 
thing else General Martin ever said, he 
meant it, and in January 1959 he will retire 
to a well earned rest in private life. 

Many honorary degrees have been heaped 
upon him -from educational institutions— 
Waynesburg College, Washington and Jeffer- 
son University of Pittsburgh, Temple Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania, Villanova 
Cotlege, Drexel Institute of -Technology, 
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Gettysburg. College, Grove City College, 
Lebanon Valley College, Westminster Cole 
lege, Lafayette College, Ursinus College, 
Beaver College, St. Vincent College, Geneva 
College, Hahnmann Medical College and 
Hospital of Philadelphia. He is a member of 
the boards of trustees of both Waynesburg 
and Washington and Jefferson Colleges and 
in 1946 was president of the Council of State 
Governors. 

He is a member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, American Legion, Legion of Valor, the 
Military Order of Carabao, Spanish-American 
War Veterans, vice president and director of 
the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Asso- 
ciation, a member of the board of directors 
of the department of church cooperation and 
union of the Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States, and an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church. 

He is a 33d degree Mason and, of course, & 
Republican, and the author and editor of the 
History of the 28th Division. 

General MarTIN married Miss Charity 
Scott, of Waynesburg, and to them were born 
two children, a son and a daughter. Their 
son, Lt. Col. Edward S. Martin, is following 
in his father’s footsteps as a soldier, and 
served with distinction in World War II. 
Their daughter is the wife ‘of James B. 
Murphy. 





Russell on Platforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THz HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commerci?! Appeal on party platforms: 

RUSSELL ON PLATFORMS 


During the course of the debate.in the Sen- 
ate on the admission of Alaska as a State, 
Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, cf Georgia, had 
some interesting things to say about party 
platforms. The Georgian was dealing with 
the argument that Alaska should come in 
because the official pronouncements of both 
Democrats and Republicans had favored such 
a development. 

Senator Russett remarked that of recent 
years party platforms had become “so long 
drawnout, so specious in their promises, and 
so contradictory in their terms” that he very 
much doubted that any Member of the Sen- 
ate had taken the trouble to read one any 
time lately. Then he added in a burst of 
commendable frankness, “I know I never 
did.” 

The Senator suggested some reasonably 
terrifying things when he said: “What a 
country we would have if the Congress were 
to pass every proposal embraced within the 
political party platforms. What a budget 
we would have, what a tax burden we would 
have, and what a conglomeration of laws we 
would have.” -The prospect does, of course, 
beggar imagination. 

Just why the political parties continue to 
produce platforms of the traditional sort it 
would be difficult to say, but presumably 
it is the force of habit and the inherent 
dislike of change that exert so much in- 
fluence on human organizations. There 
probably was a time when people did read 
and even ponder the platforms because other 
means of learning what the parties said they 
believed in were few and uncertain. 

These days and times, however, a party 
orator can reach in one-half hour more po- 
tential voters than earlier campaigners could 
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communicate with in a year. The printed 
word also circulates here,ythere and every- 
where. We have often thought that a con- 
densed statement of policy put in readable 
form would serve the parties far better. 
Party platforms generally are the subject for 
jokes and gags and ridicule in generous 
measure, though there may be somebody 
somewhere who takes them seriously. 

Senator RUSSELL’s honest confession could 
be good for the powers that be in both Re- 
publican and Democratic ranks, but prob- 
ably, come 1960, we shall again be presented 
with ponderous documents that flay sin and 
defend virtue and promise practically every- 
thing to everybody. 





David Dubinsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
August 18 issue of the international edi- 
tion of Life magazine contains an excel- 
lent article about an outstanding Amer- 
ican, David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. This article, written by Serrell 
Hillman, is entitled “Pacemaker for 
Labor” and is the sixth in a series ap- 
pearing in Life International about great 
immigrants. 

The article is an appropriate and de- 
served tribute to one of our greatest 
Americans. I congratulate Life Inter- 
national for bringing this story to a wide 
foreign audience and ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Lire INTERNATIONAL’S GREAT IMMIGRANTS 
Series: Part VI—PACEMAKER FOR LABOR— 
THE GAINS OF DUBINSKyY’s LADIES’ GAR- 
MENT WORKERS BENEFIT ALL UNITED STATES 
UNIONISM 

(By Serrell Hillman) 


Paris is still indisputably the world cen- 
ter of women’s fashion design, and today as 
for centuries past no man can be called im- 
peccably dressed unless he is tailored by Lon- 
don’s elegant Savile Row. But the place 
where styles and trends are set most swiftly 
for the most men and women is a noisy, jam- 
packed area on the West Side of Manhattan 
Island. 

Through the genius of this New York gar- 
ment center, within a short while after a 
society leader introduces an $800 Paris origi- 
nal, a United States debutante will be seen 
in a $150 adaptation of it, a suburban matron 
will buy it for a cocktail party at $69.50 and 
a United States stenographer will go to a 
bridal shower in a modified version costing 
$14.95. Each year the garment industry, New 
York City’s biggest business, supplies Ameri- 
can women with $6 billion worth of just 
about everything that goes-into their closets 
and bureau drawers. Each year 380,000 work- 
ers, 65 percent of them women, turn out 16 
million women’s coats, 9 million women’s 
suits, 105 million dresses, 8 million men’s 
suits end coats in a jumble of small, mussy 
workrooms crammed into grimy loft build- 
ings and nondescript’factory structures. 

In the narrow streets of the garment dis- 
trict pedestrians are in constant danger of 
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being clipped by the countless handcarts 
piled high with coats or dresses and trundled 
at an alarming rate from one building to 
another. Each day around noon in the area 
the sharp whir of sewing machines slows 
down, and workers and hosses pour onto the 
grimy sidewalks, shout in Yiddish, Italian, 
Spanish, and English above the harsh brays 
of automobile horns. Upstairs at their 
tables some garment workers munch sand- 
wiches from paper bags and enjoy their one 
relaxation in the day. After an hour ‘the 
workrooms shake again to a familiar clatter 
as machines hum and whir and snap, stop, 
and start. 

The women’s clothing capital of the world 
is dominated not by any manufacturer or 
group of manufacturers, but by a 66-year- 
old labor leader, who came to the United 
States in 1911 from Lodz, Poland, with $20 
in his pockets. To the 445,000 members of 
his International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, crophaired, pudgy David Dubinsky 
is more than a boss; he is prophet, father, 
and demigod. To the managements of most 
of the 12,500 United States and Canadian 
firms who have contracts with the ILG, Du- 
binsky is a symbol of honest, imaginative 
unionism. 

The American success story of David Du- 
binsky is virtually synonymous with the suc- 
cess story of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. And the story of the 
ILG, as most unionists call it, keynotes the 
success story of labor in the United States. 
The ILG has pioneered in winning health 
and welfare benefits, in building medical 
centers and vacation resorts for its members. 
No union has given so generously for for- 
eign relief and rehabilitation or tried harder 
to cement ties between United States and 
overseas unions. 

In a period which has seen the whole 
United States labor movement under fire 
for the scandalously corrupt practices re- 
vealed within some other unions, Dubinsky 
stands out as labor’s most inveterate fighter 
against union corruption. Inside and out- 
side his union he has also fought commu- 
nism relentlessly. As one who fied czarist 
oppression, he once wrote of “the bitter ad- 
vantage that is mine in having seen the 
dark side of the moon.” 

David Dubinsky was born David Dobniev- 
ski, February 22, 1892, at Brest-Litovsk, then 
part of Russian Poland, the eighth of nine 
children. When David was 7, his father 
moved to the grimy industrial city of Lodz 
and set up a small bakery. The bakery con- 
sisted of a single room, the middle of which 
was dwarfed by a huge oven. Behind it was 
the family’s one bedroom, where David's 
father, stepmother, and older brother, 
Chaim, all slept. In the winter David slept 
in the shabby kitchen; in summer-his bed 
was a delivery wagon in the backyard near 
the outhouse. : 

At the age of 14 David had absorbed so 
much knowledge of baking that his father 
put him to work as a master baker. Like 
other bakers David worked 12 to 15 hours a 
day, 6 days a week. Yet he found time for 
his earliest union activity. At 15 he was 
elected secretary of his bakers’ local despite 
his age. 

Soon the brash young unionist had de- 
vised a share-the-work plan to limit un- 
employment by preventing each baker from 
working one given night a week. In Janu- 
ary 1908 the czarist police, convinced that 
the bakers’ union represented rebellion 
against the Czar, seized Dubinsky and ,other 
local leaders at a secret meeting. 

A JOURNEY TO SIBERIA 


Without the formality of charges or a trial, 
Dubinsky was sentenced to an indefinite term 
of exile in Siberia. ‘The machinery of injus- 
tice moved so slowly that it took him 16 
months to get there. During stopovers at the 
Paviak Prison at Warsaw and the Butyrki 
Prison at Moscow, he read Marx and Engels 
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and became excited by Marxian socialism, 
With fellow prisoners, he argued politics late 
into the night, while innumerable 
bedbugs in the dirty straw mattresses made 
sleep impossible. ' 

Finally, Dubinsky was put on a train for 
western Siberia. “We rode to the border” 
says Dubinsky, “and were ordered out of the 
train. In Siberia you didn’t ride; you walked 
from village to village.” 

After 10 days on the road Dubinsky deter. 
mined to escape to the town of Chelyabinsk, 
where he knew that political exiles enjoyed 
comparative freedom. He escaped simply by 
walking away from the building where the 
group had stopped for the night. Making his 
way to Chelyabinsk, he spent 6 months work- 
ing in a bakery, unmolested by police. “Once 
you were in Siberia,” he explains, “they didn’t 
care what you did.” Finally he decided to 
return to Lodz despite the police ban against 
him. His father wired’ him 25 rubles in care 
of a rabbi friend. 

In no great hurry to reach home, Dubinsky 
paused several weeks~at Bialstok, Poland, 
where he again plied his baker’s trade. He 
stopped at several other cities, befriended in 
each by political revolutionaries, before he 
returned to Lodz. There he went back to 
work as a baker under an assumed name and 
changed his sleeping place every night to 
avoid arrest. 

Finally David's brothers, Jacob and Hyman, 
who had migrated to the United States sey- 
eral years earlier, stepped in to end an im- 
possible situation. Both had thrived as 
bakers in New York, and Hyman was doing 
well enough to send David a boat ticket. 
Jacob sent a ticket to their brother Chaim. 
The two boys were smuggled across the 
border and at Antwerp boarded the Lapland, 
which carried freight and a live cargo of 
700 steerage passengers, including Polish and 
Rumania Jews and Hungarians bound for 
the steel mills and coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After a rough 11-day crossing the Lapland 
reached New York on the cold, misty after- 
noon of Sunday, January 1, 1911. When Du- 
binsky greeted his Americanized brothers at 
the dock he carried one tattered suitcase full 
of dirty underclothes. “I had one suit which 
I was wearing on me,” he says, ‘“‘and the pants 
were torn in back.” 

For several months David and Chaim lived 
with Jacob in lower Manhattan, then found 
lodgings of theirown. Dubinsky quickly de- 
cided to abandon baking. “I didn’t like the 
hours,” he says, “and I hated the heat.” 
Dubinsky looked enviously at the aristocracy 
of the needle trades, the cutters. But 3 
years’ experience were required for mem- 
bership in the International Garment 
Workers’ Cutters’ Local 10. “Easy it 
wasn’t,” says Diibinsky. “A little forgery 
was needed.” 

His sister-in-law wrote out an affidavit 
saying he had worked for 3 years in a dry- 
cleaning store where some cutting was done. 
A foreman who,.like Dubinsky, had grown 
up in Lodz consented to hire him in return 
for a $50 tip. Within a year Dubinsky had 
become a skilled cutter in fact as well as in 
title. “I was a close marker,” he says, mean 
ing that he was able to cut fabric to a pat- 
tern without wasting the cloth. 

Within 6 months of his arrival Dubinsky 


-had joined the American Socialist Party. Al- 


though the party’s principles were founded in 
Marxist philosophy, its leader, Eugene Debs, 
was a gentle and somewhat vague th 
who believed in socialism through orderly 
evolution. In 1912 the party’s 
reached its highest point when Debs got 
900,672 votes for President of the United 
States. (The election was won by Wooddow 
Wilson with 6 million votes.) ; 
Dubinsky enthusiastically carried s0ap- 
boxes from one Socialist rally to ie 
and became a fiery and effective speaker 
English as well as Yiddish, Today he 
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English with tumbling, headlong fluency but 
retains an accent about which he is ex- 
tremely sensitive, 

The Socialists’ influence waned bady after 
1913; when the liberal Democratic admin- 
istration of President Wilson enacted some 
of the legislation for which the Socialists 
had fought. When World War I came, the 
Socialists were badly split. Debs went to 
jail for opposing the war; many other So- 
cialist leaders also took. pacifist stands. 
Dubinsky, however, supported the war stout- 
ly and made a number of speeches urging 
unionists to buy Liberty bonds. The Social- 
ists never recaptured a position of impor- 
tance. By 1928 Dubinski had ceased to be a 
regular supporter. 

The ILG, in whose activities Dubinsky 
began taking more part as his enthusiasm 
for sovialism waned, had been formed in 
1900, more than a decade before he had ar- 
rived in the United States. The founders 
had been 11 men with only $30 between 
them. At that time almost all of the gar- 
ment industry workers were new immigrants. 
Fleeing oppression and poverty in Europe, 
they flooded New York, settling in the lower 
East Side. Homesick, handicapped by lan- 
guage difficulties, they seemed the perfect 
answer to a new industry’s demand for 
cheap labor. Workers were herded into dirty, 
airless rooms, forced to rent the sewing ma- 
chines they used, to pay for electric power, 
for needles and thread, and even for the 
hooks on which they hung their hats. They 
worked 70 hours a week for a $5 salary. 

Until 1910 the ILG made little progress. 
Then three dramatic events turned the tide. 
Two were victories, the other was a tragedy. 
The ILG won two great New York City 
strikes involving shirtwaist and cloakmakers. 
Out of the cloak strike came a protocol of 
peace, which set a pattern of labor stability 
far in advance of the rest of United States 
unionism by establishing boards of arbitra- 
tion and labor-management committees to 
inspect sanitary conditions and set piece 
rates. 

The tragedy was the Triangle Waist Co. 
fire, which took 146 lives on March 25, 1911. 
The victims, most of them girl workers, had 
little chance to escape, The single fire 
escape of their 10-story building in the heart 
of the garment district was inadequate ‘and 

an exit leading to the stairway was bolted. 
The girls, their hair and clothing ablaze, 
hurled themselves to the street, falling with 
such force that many tore holes in the nets 
spread by firemen. New York City was ap- 
palled by the disaster and mortified by its 
own failure to provide safe factories for its 
workers. One result was that even anti- 
union elements quickly accepted the ILG's 
right to speak for garment labor. 

By 1930 Dubinsky had become one of the 
major powers in the ILG, largely as a result 
of the leadership he gave in a disastrous 
strike. In their vigorous infiltration of 
United States labor during the 1920’s the 
Communists had been attracted to the ILG, 
and by 1926 they controlled all of the union 
except Dubinsky’s own Cutter’s Local 10 and 
two Italian-language locals. If the Commu- 
nists had managed to capture local 10, they 
would have been able to take over the whole 
union, since if the cutters stop work, every- 
thing stops. Under Dubinsky’s determined 
leadership local 10 remained solidly anti- 
Communist. But in the 1926 strike local 10 
went out with the rest of the union. Al- 
though unable to keep the men at work, 
Dubinsky was successful in keeping. the 
omumunists from control of the interna- 
ae ee eee and so enraged them 

y that he w: reed 
gun for protection. — wee 
sheet 8 weeks it was apparent that the 
sane was @ failure, Dubinsky and other 
~Communists urged a settlement. The 
wee ; Uunists insisted on keeping the workers 
or another 19 weeks, and the union was 
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finally forced to settle for fewer benefits than 
it could have gained by peaceful negotiation. 
The strike cost the ILG $3.5 million, but 
it demolished Communist prestige and made 
Dubinsky’s reputation. 

The union’s troubles were far from over. 
Barely had it recovered from the strike and 
the Communist infiltration than the great 
depression struck. By now Dubinsky was 
secretary-treasurer of the international. Un- 
troubled by the fact that the union treasury 
contained nothing but I O U's, he met his 
first depression crisis resourcefully. When 
workers in a branch of the New York dress 
industry struck, the employers counted on an 
early surrender by the impoverished strikers. 
Dubinsky wrote out a check for $50,000 to the 
union strike committee. At the next bar- 
gaining session between strikers and em- 
ployers the strike committee chairman “ac- 
cidentally” dropped the check from his 
pocket and made sure that the employers 
saw it. The management negotiators, think- 
ing they were up against a much more for- 
midable opponent than they had expected, 
hastily settled. 


AN UNDERTAKER’S QUICK COMEBACK 


Yet not all Dubinsky’s cunning strategy 
could disguise the fact that the union was in 
pitiful shape. By 1932, as more and more 
garment workers lost their jobs, membership 
had gone down from a 1919 peak of 129,000 
to a mere 28,000. Union officers no longer 
received salaries; they got $15 or $2Q “on 
account.” Manufacturers took full advan- 
tage of the union’s weakness, and sweatshop 
conditions began to return to the industry. 
When Dubinsky was elected president of the 
ILG in 1932, fellow unionists wryly con- 
gratulated him on becoming “chief under- 
taker.” 

That same year Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected President of the United States. He 
set out to give labor what he and his Demo- 
cratic Party regarded as a New Deal. Dubin- 
sky was delighted with Roosevelt's promises. 
Counting on support from Washington, he 
set about organizing garment strikes 
throughout the United States. 

In May 1933 the ILG walked out in Phil- 
adelphia; in August it struck in New York. 
Backed by New Deal policies, the ILG won 
immediate success. By January 1, 1934, the 
union had 198,000 members and money in 
the bank. Says Dubinsky: “At the 1934 
union convention I was like God. Of course, 
it wasn’t me, it was Roosevelt who was re- 
sponsible. But I got the credit.” 

While Dubinsky’s ambitions for the ILG 
and the rest of labor were being fulfilled, he 
was having tfouble with his fellow leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor. Du- 
binsky was among a number of leaders who 
tried to persuade the hidebound AFL hier- 
archy that the concept of many craft unions 
was outdated and that industrywide unions 
were bound to come throughout the United 
States. But Dubinsky and his cohorts tried 
in vain to keep the AFL from splitting on 
the issues of industrial versus craft union- 
ism. When the split came, Dubinsky at 
first kept his ILG independent of both the 
A’ i, and the new Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. Eighteen months later he 
brought the ILG back into the AFL. 

To this day, although Dubinsky has re- 
ceived surprisingly little open criticism, 
there are those in the labor movement who 
accuse him of being a benevolent despot. 
Some dresssmanufacturers argue that he has 
built a gigantic machine which, in unscru- 
pulous hands, could crush the industry, 
while some unionists accuse Dubinsky of 
being too intimate with the employers. All 
of this seems insignificant to’ Dubinsky 
alongside his feeling of what the ILG means 
to United States labor and what labor means 
to David Dubinsky. With typical immod- 
esty, he says: “I got no regrets, In fact, I 
can’t think of any mistakes I’ve made, and 
that’s bad; I don’t know how it happened, 
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but everything I’ve done turned out to be 
right.” 

Dubinsky is especially proud of his con- 
sistently internationalist attitude toward 
foreign labor. In 1947, Dubinsky came out 
solidly for the Marshall plan when some iso- 
lationist-minded AFL leaders were reluctant 
and some Communist-dominated CIO un- 
ions were frankly opposed. At the ILG con- 
vention that year Dubinsky introduced a 
resolution backing the Marshall plan and 
asking the AFL to call an international con- 
ference of free trade unions. 

In 1948, Dubinsky was a delegate at Lon- 
don, where for the first time free trade un- 
ions got together on a worldwide basis. Out 
of that conference the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions was formed 
in 1949. Today the ICFTU is recognized 
everywhere as the world voice of free labor, 
while the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
founded in 1945, speaks only for commu- 
nism. 

Dubinsky goes overseas almost every year 
to attend conferences and compare notes 
with foreign fJabor leaders. He has made only 
one trip to Russia since his escape from the 
Czar’s police 50 years ago. In 1931, with his 
wife, he went to visit her parents in Lithu- 
ania and took a brief junket te Russia. 
“When I was in Moscow,” he recalls, “I saw 
no picture of Trotsky in the Museum of So- 
cial History. How the hell can you doctor 
or ignore history like that?” 

He met his wife soon after coming to the 
United States at a cooperative restaurant 
which Dubinsky and 9 friends formed for $10 
apiece. Emma Goldberg was a handsome, 
vivacious sewing-machine operator who had 
recently migrated from Kowno, Lithuania. 
When Dubinsky first knew her she was 
already an ardent member of Local 62 (the 
undergarment workers) of ILG, and she has 
never lost her enthusiasm for the union. 

Dubinsky—known to his friends as D. D— 
is still an alarming bundle of energy and a 
bewildering mixture of characteristics. He is 
vain, irascible, sentimental, and ruthless; 
captious but charming; overbearing but 
humble. He can be difficult but never dull. 
Says his only child, Jean: “He has an origi- 
nal mind. It isn’t a repository of other peo- 
ple’s clichés.” 

The Dubinskys live in a 6-room $200-a- 
month apartment on the top floor of a 20- 
story building (“don’t call it a penthouse; 
it sounds bad”). For years Dubinsky refused 
to take a salary higher than $15,000 a year. 
Today he makes $26,000—still considerably 
less than that paid to many union presidents 
($50,000 each to the mineworkers’ John L. 
Lewis, the steelworkers’ David J. McDonald, 
and the operating engineers’ Joseph Delaney). 
It is, however, a source of constant irrita- 
tion to many of Dubinsky’s staff employees 
that he refuses to pay them appropriate 
wages (organizers make $125 a week, about 
$50 below the average in other big unions). 
Dubinsky’s defense: “If we took more we 
would not give a damn about the workers.” 

Several years ago the union grew tired of 
watching Dubinsky cadge rides and bought 
him an automobile. But, embarrassed by his 
chauffeur-driven 1957 Chrysler, he recently 
took his first driving lessons and now often 
drives his own English Ford. But his fa- 
vorite method of transportation is his Eng- 
lish-made bicycle. He bikes almost every 
Sunday in Manhattan’s Central Park with 
his 12-year-old granddaughter, Ryna. 

Dubinsky still lives and thrives on a brutal 
schedule. He is up every morning at 7:30 
to punish himself with an ice-cold shower. 
He works prodigious hours and is at his desk 
in the ILG’s million-dollar building until 
late most evenings. 

Possessed of a gigantic appetite, Dubinsky 
developed a fondness for gorging himself at 
Lindy’s, a theatrical restaurant on Broadway, 
with mammoth portions of onion rolls, pas- 
trami, spiced pickles, and marinated herring, 
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washed down with enough Scotch whisky or 
rum to stun a longshoreman. Lately, how- 
ever, his doctor has ordered him to be more 
abstemious and he periodically tortures him- 
self with rigid sessions of dieting in which 
he loses up to 25 pounds a month. 

THE UBIQUITOUS D. D. 


Dubinsky likes to keep the ILG reins firmly 
in hand. Besides the office of president he 
still holds onto that of secretary-treasurer, 
despite the criticism of many of his union 
colleagues. His answer to such criticism is 
characteristic: “In some unions you got 4 
big problem with fighting between the presi- 
dent and the secretary-treasurer. In our 
union there’s excellent relations.” Still a 
passionate organizer, he has béen known to 
attend even to such minor details as arrang- 
ing the seating at funerals of ILG officials. 
At union conventions he busies himself mov- 
ing chairs and helping waiters set up 
banquet tables. 

He is a friend of prominent men all over 
the world and has acquired ease in dealing 
with the rich and well-born without losing 
his common touch. Recently he visited New 
York’s elegant, multimillionaire Gov. Averell 
Harriman at the executive mansion in Al- 
bany. After dinner Harriman smacked his 
lips appreciatively over some rare cognac he 
had brought out for his guest. “Aw,” said 
Dubinsky, waiving a hand casually, “we got 
that at home.” He added, “But I liked that 
wine we had at dinner.” 

At 66, Dubinsky insists that he plans to 
retire in about 2 years. Most other people, 
including his family, doubt that he will ever 
quit. “I want to read and travel for fun and 
do all the other things I’ve been too god- 
damn busy to do,” says Dubinsky. 

David Dubinsky has done as much as any 
United States unionist to make labor a re- 
spected force on the United States scene. 
Under his leadership the ILG has donated $25 
million to foreign relief and rehabilitation— 
far more than any other union. In 1948 it 
lent the new state of Israel ‘$1 million and is 
now building a $2 million hospital in that 
country. It is investing in a big Puerto 
Rican housing project, it runs a trade school 
in Paris and helps support a boys’ town in 
Italy. 

The ILG can well afford its philanthropy. 
It has a bulging treasury of $246 million, 
most of it of course earmarked for health, 
welfare, and retirement benefits. In its 
elaborate vacation resort, Unity House, a 
member can get all his meals, swimming, 
boating, tennis, and dancing every night for 
$45 a week. On New York City’s lower East 
Side the union has put up a 12-acre co- 
operative housing development which cost 
$20 million. The wnion treats 150,000 per- 
sons a year at its New York medical center 
and operates 18 health centers and clinics 
elsewhere in the United States. 


But Dubinsky’s ILG looks further afield 


than its own activities. On the principle 
that the garment workers’ lot is only as 
good as that of the garment industry it- 
self, the union has even gone so far as to 
build a plant and lease it to a manufacturer, 
‘and also maintains its own staff of indus- 
trial engineers to help employers improve 
their efficiency. Its record of harmonious 
cooperation with management has been 
broken only once since 1933. This was last 
spring, when the union walked out demand- 
ing adjustment in certain wages and hours, 
and the end of preferential treatment for 
some manufacturers. The strike was set- 
tled amicably in 6 days. 

A major reason for the remarkable har- 
mony that has usually existed between gar- 
ment labor and management is the singular 
respect the employers have for Dubinsky. 
His honesty is beyond question. In 1940 he 
pushed through the first AFL resolution at- 
tacking corruption inside the ranks of labor. 
Three years ago he again pioneered when he 
became the first union leader to call for 
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Government legislation to curb corruption 
in the handling of union welfare funds. 

It is only because of the pioneering of 
such men as Dubinsky that United States 
labor has learned to clean its own house. 
Thus America has been afforded the dra- 
matic spectacle of Dave Bevk’s racket-rid- 
den, though wealthy and powerful, Team- 
sters Union being thrown out of the parent 
AFL-CIO by the AFL-CIO leaders them- 
selves. Dubinsky, a leader in the cleanup 
movement, célebrated in typical style. “It’s 
a great day for a guy who has spent so much 
of his life working for clean unions,” he 
said, as he gulped a Scotch and soda at a 
little Jewish restaurant right after the bal- 
loting had taken place. He shouted exuber- 
antly, wriggled his feet and twitched in his 
chair like a child at church. When a 
waiter, unnerved by these antics, carelessly 
brought him a beer, Dubinsky waved away 
the man’s stammered apologies. “Never 
mind,” he bellowed. “I drink this too.” 

Partly because of its huge powers and the 
few bosses who have abused those powers, 
partly because a United States business re- 
cession has coincided with new wage de- 
mands, United States labor finds itself in 
1958 at a critical turning point. If it goes 
ahead instead of backward, it will be be- 
cause of leaders like David Dubinsky. 

DUBINSKY ON UNITED STATES AND WORLD 

LABOR 


“The American labor movement recog- 
nizes that the common struggle against the 
totalitarian menace demands that all dem- 
ocratic free trade unions—Socialist, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and the so-called pure and 
simple type—must unite their ranks on an 
international scale. * * * Judging by the 
fantastic notions that some people abroad 
hold about our country, a darker and more 
forbidding Atlantic now hides America from 
the rest of the world than in the days 
of * * * Columbus. By full participation 
in the international free trade union move- 
ment, American unionism can make a major 
contribution toward rediscovery of Amer- 
ica—the real America—by the people of the 
Old World.” 





Lt. Col. Roger K. Lawless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let this session of Congress adjourn 
without paying tribute to a man in the 
Army Liaison Office for the fine work he 
has rendered to me and my office, and I 
know I speak for the several other Con- 
gressmen who were privileged to have 
had the use of his services. 

I am speaking of Lt. Col. Roger K. 
Lawless. 

When I came back to Congress in Jan- 
uary of 1956, many changes had taken 
place in the Army and its regulations. 
Colonel Lawless was assigned by the 
Army Legislative Liaison Service, under 
the able leadership of Maj. Gen. J. H. 
*‘Mike” Michaelis\and Col. Sandy Mac- 
Grain, to be my adviser, so to speak, on 
Army matters. Ican truthfully say that 
no matter what the situation was, no 
matter how ridiculous or infinitesimal, 
Colonel Lawless always responded with a 
timely solution. 











August 27 


I am sure that many of my colleagues 
who have been fortunate enough to have 
had his services all regret his leaving the 
Hill. We all wish him success and good 
— in his mew assignment and 

ravels. 





Challenging Public Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a late issue 
of the Nation’s Schools, one of several 
professional magazines published by the 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Tll., contains a penetrating and illumi- 
nating analysis of a book which was re- 
cently provided to Members of Congress. 

The book, School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, is by a Mr. Roger A. Freeman and 
is published by the Institute for Social 
Research, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Research is vital to understanding is- 
sues aS we who have spent countless 
hours in committee sessions are well a- 
ware. However, most of us are cogni- 
zant of the tricks of those who distort 
statistics, resort to half-truths, and at- 
tempt to disguise propaganda as factual 
research. 

For this reason, I inelude in the Rec- 
orD the above-noted article from the 
Nation’s Schools by the publication’s 
Washington correspondent, Dr. Edgar 
Fuller. 

Dr. Puller is known to many of us as 
executive secretary of the Chief State 
School Officers. His analysis of Mr. 
Freeman’s work is fair, professional, and 
accurate. I hope those of you who have 
taken time to read the book will give se- 
rious attention to the Fuller article, 
which follows: 

CHALLENGING PuBLIC EpUCATION—AN ANAL- 
YsIs or Rocer A. FREEMAN’S SCHOOL NEEDS 
IN THE DecaDE AHEAD 
Postsputnik insecurity has triggered bold 

expressions of opposition to American public 

education from people who have long dis- 
agreed with its generally accepted ideals and 
purposes, : 

Extremists say that education should be & 
private matter and that public education is 
socialistic. Other critics approve of general 
education through the high school at public 
expense for only an academic elite. Many 





regard general secondary education for all, 


youths according to their respective capaci- 
ties and needs as too expensive. These groups 
and others will welcome a book published 
recently that argues for restriction of public 
education by curtailing tts financial support. 
I refer to Roger A. Freeman's School Needs 
in the Decade Ahead.* 

Evaluation of this book must be made 
clearly in view of the basic attitudes of its 
author and sponsors and their 
about the public schools. 

Attitudes: The brilliant and personable 
author, Roger A. Freeman, is vice president 
of the Institute for Social Science Research 





1 Washington, D. C.: Institute for Soclal 
Science Research, 1958, p. 273. 
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established in Washington, D. C., in 1956. 
He came from Austria in 1940 and was em- 
ployed by shoe manufacturing concerns un- 
til 1950. Then he became an assistant to 
former Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of Washing- 
ton. His work there and in the educational 
task force of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations defined his belief that 
American schools cost too much. 

Two of the four trustees of the institute 
are officers of the association that published 
Freeman’s argument against national sup- 
port of education in 1955.2 Another directed 
the studies of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. The fourth is a retired 
college president. 

The Relm Foundation finances the insti- 
tute. It has an office in Ann Arbor next to 
its parent, Earhart Foundation, and is ap- 
parently named after the initials of Richard 
Earhart and the late Loren Miller. The lat- 
ter was the vice president of the Earhart 
Foundation, which supports principally con- 
servative causes. The Relm Foundation’s 
policies are similar to those of the William 
Volker Fund, which supports Merwin K. 
Hart’s National Economic Council and, with 
the Relm Foundation, the Bestor-inspired 
Council for Basic Education. 

Assumptions: Freeman presents his basic 
assumptions at the outset in a preview and 
summary entitled “What Price Education?” 
He uses brief quotations from various critics 
to create reader acceptance of these assump- 
tions throughout the book, usually without 
pretense of research. Quotations tending to 
disagree with the assumptions are used in 
their weakest forms, with innuendos that 
strengthen the assumptions themselves. Let 
us illustrate. 


COMPARISONS UNFAIR 


1, “Why are graduates of our schools 2 or 3 
years behind the European and Russian 
counterparts?” Freeman asks this wife-beat- 
ing question on the first page of his preview. 
Three pages later he admits that American 
schools enroll a much larger percentage of 
the young people 15 to 18 years old than any 
other country, keep them in school longer, 
and teach subjects not taught elsewhere. 
Then he asserts: “But the children learn 
less, in terms of academic achievement, in 
American schools in 12 years than they do 
in Russian or other foreign schools in 10.” 

European academic students should be 
compared only with American honor groups 
in academic or other achievements, since 
they represent about the same proportion of 
their respective age groups. A majority of 
American students receive general educa- 
tion through high school or college during 
the years their European counterparts are 
in vocational schools or at work. American 
and European purposes in education are not 
alike, and each system should be judged in 
terms of its own purposes. Freeman judges 
American schools in terms of European pur- 
poses, 

OPINIONS ONLY 


2. “The watering down of the curriculum 
@nd the erosion of standards * * * are re- 
Sponsible for the absolute and relative de- 
cline in the educational level of our youth.” 

This assumption is said to be held by 
Freeman's good guys—college and university 
Presidents and faculty members, scientists, 
engineers, and businessmen. His bad guys 
are schoolmen and allied groups who deny 
this, uh Says the latter insist “that the 

© prevented from raisi educa- 

tional standards even higher ote te a lack 

“a money.” There is nothing beyond iso- 

ted quotations of opinion to uphold the 

assumption, and not even a quotation to 
———— 


gg ticnn Enterprise Association: Federal 
po sy on tcation—Boon or Bane? Washing- 
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show that any of Freeman’s bad guys has 
said that only a lack of money prevents im- 
provements in education. 


Freeman recognizes one large group of, 
moderates who believe the schools have done 


an admirable job in catering to the needs 
of the less gifted, but have failed to chal- 
lenge and develop the talents of the upper 
third or fourth of their students. This 
leaves the erroneous impression that this 
large group, which believes more money is 
needed, is composed of people responsible 
for the watering down and the erosion Free- 
man assumes, 

Nevertheless, the author adds to his good 
guys until they become the American people 
who have loyally and faithfully supported 
their schools. About bad guys like William 
G. Carr, who wrote, “We could make rapid and 
substantial improvements in the quality of 
our schools right now if we had the financial 
resources to do as well as we already know 
how to do,” Freeman uses loaded words, such 
as: “These and similar charges present a 
grave accusation against the American peo- 
ple. That they have been and are starving 
the schools while lavishing the abundance 
of their material prosperity upon personal 
consumption.” This is propaganda, not re- 
search. 

Accuracy: When I asked for a review copy 
of his book, the author graciously offered to 
confer on factual questions. Jean Flanigan 
of the NEA research division joined us, 
After Mr. Freeman had explained his meth- 
ods for several hours, it became apparent that 
the following examples illustrate how he 
reaches his conclusions. 


FACTS CONCEALED 


1. Table 1, comparing expenditures at all 
levels of government for education and for 
all other purposes for 1952 and 1956, uses 
a large decline in cost of national defense 
to conceal increased expenditures in public 
services fairly comparable with expenditures 
in education. Highway costs increased faster 
than those for education in these years, for 
instance, but the contrary impression is in- 
evitable from table 1 and its accompanying 
chart 2. 

POINT NOT PROVED 


2. Freeman calls fallacious the fact that 
Federal matching grants for public services 
such as highways and welfare place general 
elementary and secondary education at a 
disadvantage in competition for State funds, 
He told us there is no disadvantage in re- 
gard to highways because State matching 
funds are often supplied from earmarked 
taxes. In his book he-merely compares edu- 
cational and other public expenditures for 
1902 and for 1956 and concludes that, since 
the former increased roughly 50 percent fast- 
er (the true percentage is 42.6 percent, ac- 
cording to table 9), Federal matching funds 
must have~-had no effect. This proves noth- 
ing of the kind. Without Federal financial 
incentives discriminating against education 
in the increase in education undoubtedly 
would have been greater. 

Realistically, we know that many States 
operate more or less as a State budget di- 
rector explained recently: “Our whole fiscal 
program is geared to Federal funds. We’ve 
increased our public welfare expenditures al- 
most 60 percent, but the Federal Government 
will more than match every additional dollar 
we put up. And when we expanded our edu- 


, cational facilities, much of it went to voca- 


tional rehabilitation or the agricultural ex- 
tension service, where Federal funds are also 
available,” * é 
TEACHERS PAID LESS 
3. The author counts all members of the 
military services in comparing salaries of 





*The Reporter, July 10, 1958, p. 22. 
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teachers and Federal employees for 1929 and 
1956. The respective salaries for teachers 
are given as $1,400 for 1929 and $4,207 for 
1956 and for Federal employees as $1,561 and 
$3,927, in table 10. If-the author had used 
the correct statistical data, comparing teach- 
ers with civilian employees of the Federal 
Government, as he claims on page 17 he has 
done, the respective salaries for teachers 
would have been $1,400 and $4,207 and for 
Federal civilian employees $1,933 and $4,804. 
Omitting the soldiers, sailors, and other mili- 
tary personnel, as the N. E. A. research divi- 
sion has properly done in similar tables 
which Freeman has used in part, reverses the 
relative salary positions of teachers and Fed- 
eral civilian employees. 
CLASSES ARE LARGER 


4. “The teacher-pupil ratio has been de- 
clining consistently,” Freeman states in his 
preview and summary. He purports to prove 
this by comparing increases in enrollment 
and instructional staff from 1947-48 to 1956— 
57. This shows a decline in the teacher- 
pupil ratio of 1:26.8 to 1:25.3 for the period. 
The method is clever, because it fails to take 
into account the large relative increase in 
secondary enrollment, where the teacher- 
pupil ratio is lower. 

Property separated, and using NEA data 
for classroom teachers which measure the 
exact teacher-pupil ratio, the elementary 
ratio declined only from 1:30.6 to 1:30.5 
while the secondary ratio increased from 
1:20 to 1:21.1 during the period from 
1949-50 to 1956-57. The 2 years’ differ- 
ence in period covered does not alter the 
result. Freeman bases much of his argu- 
ment that the schools have enough money 
on the supposed decreasing size of classes. 
The fact is that classes were 1.1 pupils lar- 
ger in secondary schools and only 0.1 pupil 
smaller in elementary schools per class- 
room teacher in 1956-57 than in 1949-50. 

WAGES ARE HIGHER 

5. We asked the author about table 33, 
comparing weekly wages in manufacturing 
with annual teachers’ pay from 1909 to 1957. 
His index for the increase in manufactur- 
ing is 837 and for that in teaching 959. 
He ignored three factors: (a) The weekly 
hours worked in manufacturing declined 
from 51 to 398 during the period. (b) 
Classroom teachers pay in 1909 is not com- 
parable with the salaries of the total in- 
structional staff in 1957. (c) The length of 
the school term increased more than 13 per- 
cent. Considering these factors, the index 
of increase in manufacturing wages is 
1072.5 and that for teaching 765.5. Free- 
man’s conclusions are reversed when these 
more realistic and valid bases are used in 
the computations. The principles involved 
apply throughout the book. 

IGNORES MOBILITY 


6. Need for construction of school facili- 
ties is thoroughly confused by inaccuracies 
long before the author concludes that local 
and State surveys are necessarily subjective 
and inaccurate. Then he makes his own 
computations of need up to 1970, omitting 
the factor of population mobility, which in- 
creases need at least 10,000 instructional 
rooms each year. 

Platform: Mr. Freeman supports large 
classes, double sessions, the four-quarter 
school year, less school building space per 
pupil, television to save money, and other 
panaceas, without valid research. 

At luncheon with Mr. Freeman after our 
conference he mentioned that another friend 
had said his book might encourage the luna- 
tic fringe critics. We believe it will. Mean- 
while, those who follow Freeman and his 
sponsors in their thinking are already having 
a heyday quoting from his book, 
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The Need for Fair Trade Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the many distinguished citizens 
who testified before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Fair Trade last month was Mr. 
Harold M. Altshul, president of Ketchum 
& Co., Inc. 

I think his testimony was both suc- 
cinct and to the point. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Tue NEED FOR FAIR-TRADE LEGISLATION 


(Testimony of Ketchum & Co., Inc., before 
Senate Special Subcommittee on Fair 
Trade (S. 3850) of Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, July 22, 
1958, by Harold M. Altshul, president, 
Ketchum & Co., Inc.) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold M. Alt- 
shul. I reside in New York City. I am the 
president of Ketchum & Co., Inc., a full line, 
full service wholesale drug company, with 
branches in New York City; Glendale, N. Y.; 
Cranford, N. J.; Waterbury, Conn.; Youngs- 
town and Cleveland, Ohio; and Detroit, 
Mich. Our company serves more than 3,200 
independent retail druggists in these mar- 
ket and deals in approximately 25,000 prod- 
ucts made by 1,700 manufacturers. It em- 
ploys some 500 people. I have been asso- 
ciated with the company for 27 years, and 
the following viewpoints are based on my 
own as well as the company’s long-term in- 
timate association with the problems of 
independent pharmacists, drug wholesalers, 
and the drug industry. 

Fair trade is social legislation for small- 
business men on a par with the Wagner Act 
in behalf of labor and the farm-subsidy pro- 
gram for the benefit of our farmers. It is 
urgently needed in the interest of a square 
deal for the small-business man, and even 
more importantly for the economic health of 
the Nation. It is based on our traditional 
philosophy that the country cannot prosper 
by permitting power of any kind, whether of 
monopoly or of the market place, to destroy 
the earning capacity of any essential mass 
group of citizens, be it labor, farmers, or busi- 
nessmen, 

One of the cornerstones of our economy 
consists of its producing industries, together 
with their distributors, both retail and 
wholesale, of whom vast numbers are small- 
business men. The distributors are as essen- 
tial as the producers; without their services 
the manufacturer is powerless to move his 
goods to market in profitable volume. A 
manufacturer of automobiles in Detroit could 
not remain in business a single day without 
his nationwide chain of retail display and 
sales rooms. Nor could he afford to mass- 
produce his cars at reasonable cost if he had 
to rely on a few giant retailers. 

Similarly, a drug-industry manufacturer 
must have free flow of this merchandise 
through a network of 50,000 or more retail 
distributors, strategically located in every 
community, to be able to advertise his wares 
nationally, create a mass market, and pro- 
duce highest quality merchandise at eco- 
nomical prices. 

This distribution function must be per- 
formed and the distributor must be ade- 
quately paid for his services, or both he end 


. 
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the manufacturer eventually must cease to 
exist. Should this happen on a broad scale 
the entire national economy suffers loss of 
sales, loss of profits, and loss of jobs. 

Skeptics who believe this argument aca- 
demic need only look at the small electrical- 
appliance industry which has been brought 
almost to a standstill by self-serving vicious 
retail price cutters. Having wrecked this in- 
dustry, these destructive price cutters are 
now moving into new fields, including drug, 
health, and beauty products, and are begin- 
ning to repeat the process. 

Thus, bargains that destroy the distribu- 
tor’s earhing capacity are no bargains for 
anyone. 

Certain industries and businesses do not 
require fair trade legislation to maintain 
orderly distribution facilities. A variety of 
other methods is used, including manufac- 
turer ownership or control of the retail out- 
let, consignment selling, dealer franchises, 
and ownership or control of a branded arti- 
cle by a chain of retail distributors. These 
methods and others are used to guarantee 
that distributors are paid a living wage for 
their essential services. 

Where, however, an industry, such as the 
drug business, deals in tens of thousands of 
trademarked products, and the, distribution 
function is performed by tens of thousands 
of independent retail distributors, only a 
workable law permitting the manufacturer 
legally to stipulate minimum resale prices 
for his articles can provide him an equal 
opportunity to prevent the destruction of his 
essential distribution facilities. Such a law 
is the proposed national fair trade law, 
known in the House of Representatives as 
the Harris bill, H. R. 10527, and in the Sen- 
ate as the Humphrey-Proxmire bill, S. 3850. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE POWER OF PRICE CUTTING 


It has frequently been said that “Any idiot 
can cut prices and most of them do.” By 
this definition most of us businessmen be- 
come idiots when faced with the choice of 
meeting a cut price or losing a valuable cus- 
tomer. The horns of this dilemma are sharp 
indeed, and the absence today of effective 
fair trade has caused many drug industry 
distributors, both retail and wholesale, to 
engage in a form of business Russian rou- 
lette that must, unless checked, result in 
economic suicide. 

At this moment, the retail drug business in 
the city of Detroit is being rocked by shock 
wave after shock wave of price cutting on 
nationally advertised products. Chainstores, 


department stores, and independent drug- 


stores, already faced with recession sales vol- 
ume declines, are further reducing their 
sales by giving away more of the profits they 
haven’t got, by advertising more and more 
cut prices on more and more products. Win- 
dows are plastered with bargain signs, news- 
papers are full of low-low-price ads. 

This problem is not limited to Detroit 
and we are aware of groups of retail drug- 
gists in several cities who have set up hand- 


bill and newspaper ad campaigns.to feature ° 


loss-leader sales at substantial added ex- 
pense. It is unquestionable that this added 
pressure for loss-leader business at addi- 
tional expense will result in net losses on 
these operations. 

Under this pressure, retailers have sought 
and obtained special loss-leader prices from 
wholesalers to help them meet retail market 
prices. 

Everybody blames everybody else for hav- 
ing started this wave of destruction—nobody 
knows how to stop it—nobody knew how to 
prevent it. Results to date have included 
loss of profits for the merchants and loss of 
jo¥s and income for their employees; both 
now have reduced purchasing power which 
is not going to help the economy of Detroit 
or similar problem areas out of the reces- 
sion. A continuation will result in fur- 
ther layoffs of people in drugstores, drug 





wholesale plants, trucking and other 
ities. facil- 

Again, at this moment, the retai) drug 
business of Cleveland is tottering on the 
brink of a similar orgy of self-destruction 
sant mg = areas will fall into this same 

p throug e price-cuttin 
merchant. . oa 

And what products are being feature as 
loss-leaders? Why, of course, only the finest, 
fastest-selling nationally advertised brands 
only those products of known and real yalue 
to consumers, only those products into 
which the manufacturers have poured mil- 
lions of dollars to create consumer good will 
and mass purchasing. 

Are the manufacturers doing more busi- 
ness as @ result of these drastic cut’ prices? 
They are not. The retailers are m 
every effort to feature and sell other prod- 
ucts from which they can make a profit. 
Simultaneously their loss of interest in the 
cut-price products is so great that they are 
purchasing inadequate supplies. Scientific 
market surveys show alarming out-of-stock 
conditions which are causing a serious loss 
of sales to the manufacturers of the foot- 
balled brands. 

Are consumers benefiting? Perhaps a few 
are getting some bargains, but many are 
paying a price on blind articles and substi- 
tute brands higher than would be necessary 
without the loss-leader selling. Ce 
consumers as @ whole must pay the cost of 
distribution service or the stores must go 
out of business taking the manufacturers 
with them. Can this possibly be conceived 
as a benefit to consumers or to the national 
economy? 

This is not competition—it is economic 
fratricide. It creates loss of sales, loss of 
profit, loss of employment, loss of purchas- 
ing power and devestating injury to small 
business. If suffered to continue it will 
drive the small-business man out of business, 
concentrate the business in the hands of a 
few giants and wreck the distribution sys- 
tem on which our nationally advertised 
brands economy is based. It is an alarm- 
ingly short step from this condition to the 
Russian type of economy in which a few fac- 
tories produce a limited number of prod- 
ucts to graded specifications and prices pre- 
determined by the government, and which 
would be sold through a controlled number 
of stores at controlled prices, without free- 
dom of decision to the businessmen, with- 
out freedom of choice to the consumer, 
without freedom. 

At the present time there is only one 
known cure—the passage by the Congress of 
a national fair-trade law. 


THE DRUG WHOLESALER’S VIEWPOINT 


Since there is a persistent misunderstand- 
ing in the minds of laymen about the need 
for the wholesaler I should like to clarify 
this point, and explain why fair trade is 
as important at the wholesale level as it is 
at retail. 

The wholesaler is an essential part of 
drug distribution. Without his services the 
small independent retailer could not exist, 
The retailer’s costs of ordering, receiving, 
storing and paying for direct shipments 
from 1,700 manufacturers would be so great 
as to price him out of business; his delays 


in getting delivery would wreck his essential 


public health service to the Nation; 
requirements for additional inventory 
storage space would prohibitively : 
his financial capacity. And without 
services of the Nation’s network of 
pendent pharmacists the drug 
manufacturer could not maintain free 


distribution, national advertising and mass 
production. 
. Purther, the wholesaler, by actual — 


sales, merchandising and distribution 
ice at a fraction of the manufacturer's 


of performing these necessary 
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<himself. 
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The elimination of the wholesaler 
ise the manufacturer’s costs and 
to increase consumer prices. 
bsence of ae ee ae —, 
elves are subjec 
soles soos 108808 and lack of defense inher- 
ent in the retailer’s situation. There are 
today major markets in which persistent and 
senseless price-cutting by single or small 
numbers of wholesalers have caused serious 
losses of revenue and employment layoffs 
in wholesale drug houses. 
CONCLUSION 
siness needs deeds, not words. It 
mae estes essential to the health of 
our free economy. Without fair-trade legis- 
Jation it will cease to exist. Those legis- 
lators who seriously mean to help the small- 
business men can best do so by voting for 


8. 3850. 





Vice Adm. John M. Will 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity of adding 
my voice to those which have sung the 
belated praises of Rear Admiral Rickover 
who is rightly termed the father of the 
nuclear submarine. My admiration of 
this admiral is unbounded. He has pi- 
oneered in his field in a manner that 
today’s navigators will someday fully 
appreciate. Let it be clear that my re- 
gard for Admiral Rickover is of the high- 
est order and my respect for his talent 
and vision unlimited. 

Now I would like to enter this fray 
which ‘has pitted factions within the 
Navy against other factions. Vice Adm. 
John M. Will, United States Navy, whose 
wife was selected for the honor of chris- 
tening the twin-reactor nuclear subma- 
rine Triton at New London the other day, 
has been criticized by reference, since he 
has not been associated with the nuclear 
power picture. He has even been dubbed 
an obscure admiral. 

I would like to set the record straight 
and bring to your attention a few facts 
about Admiral Will which may give some 
clue to his critics why his ‘wife Was se- 
lected for the honor of christening the 
Triton. ‘ 

Admiral Will served 18 years in the 
Submarine service. This time was spent 

as commanding officer as well as in 
Shore assignment of command respon- 
sibility. He was commander of Subma- ~ 
Tine Division 6-2 early in World War I 
when the U. S. S. Triton, the third of her 
name and whose namesake was launched 
a week, was a potent member of the 
vision. She was the first Pacific Fleet 
Submarine to cruise against the Japa- 
hese. She made her first kill one day 
after Pearl Harbor. She went on to sink 
12 more ships in 5 war patrols. 
aa Will is now commander, Mili- 
Sea Transport Service, and is, of 
ee no longer with submarines. But 
aoe . not only fitting but quite sig- 
fects bring forth this fact in con- 
on with the selection of his wife to 
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christen the Triton. Their son, Lt. John 
L. Will, United States Navy, a subma- 
riner for the past 2 years, is at the pres- 


. ent time attending the Nuclear Power 


Training School at the submarine school 
in New London. 

Vice Adm..John M. Will is very, very 
far from being an obscure admiral. He 
is considered not only by Navy personnel 
but by the Members of Congress who 
have had contacts with him in their offi- 
cial duties and by the people in the mari- 
time industry, generally, as one of the 
ablest and most capable admirals in the 
United States Navy. It is not my desire 
to compare or contrast Admiral Will and 
Admiral Rickover. I admire both men 
and only seek to have justice done to 
both of these capable defenders of our 
country. 





Report to the People of the 15th District 
on the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, with 
the ending of the 85th Congress I am sub- 
mitting herewith a report on the major 
and significant legislation acted upon 
together with some reference to legis- 
lation which was not acted upon but 
which I believe should have been con- 
sidered. 

I believe that it is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of a Representative in Con- 
gress to inform his constituents of the 
action of Congress. 

Since my first election to Congress, I 
have regarded service to my constitu- 
ents as my first responsibility. I have 
tried to fulfill it to the best of my ability. 

All complaints, requests, or letters re- 
ceived by my office have had my personal 
attention and consideration. 

My district office had been at the serv- 
ice of our people, and their problems 
have been forwarded to me while I was 
attending congressional sessions in 
Washington. My Washington staff has 
been equally dedicated to the task of 
serving the interests of the residents of 
the 15th District. 

Through regular newsletters and pe- 
riodic visits to the district during con- 
gressional sessions, I have tried to give 
a full account of my actions in Congress. 

This report implements my policy in 
that regard. 

RECORD OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 


The 85th Congress was, without doubt, 
one of the hardest working in recent 
times. 

I make this statement not only because 
of the large number of bills enacted into 
law, but also because of the complexity 
of problems which confronted Congress 
and the Nation at home and abroad dur- 
ing the past 2 years. 

Two major issues overshadowed many 
other important problems considered by 
the 85th Congress. 
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On the one hand, the open demonstra- 
tion of Communist scientific achieve- 
ment, embodied in the three sputniks, 
served as a rude awakening to the free 
world. With three powerful rockets, the 
Soviets thrust 4,228 pounds of steel and 
delicate machinery into the outer space. 
Our three small satellites, taken together, 
weighed 64 pounds. 

The military implications of this 
Soviet achievement were grave indeed. 
They showed that the Communists have 
probably succeeded in developing an ef- 
fective, operational intercontinental mis- 
sile, capable of carrying atomic warheads 
to distant lands. This is the point which 
primarily concerned the Congress. 

On the other hand, we experienced a 
very real recession in our country—a 
recession which brought a rapid rise in 
unemployment, together with a continu- 
ing increase in the cost of living. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


The 85th Congress took a long, hard 
look at our national defense, and the way 
in which our Nation has been facing up 
to the Communist challenge. It became 
apparent that we were not doing too well. 
We have been falling behind in some im- 
portant respects. We took several steps 
to remedy that situation. 

Legislation reorganizing the Defense 
Department was approved. Our de- 


_fenses were strengthened, and their ef- 


fectiveness improved, through a series 
of new or expanded programs tailored to 
meet the realities of our day. Specific 
authority was provided for more exten- 
Sive research, and for faster construc- 
tion of missile bases, detection and 


warning systems, nuclear-powered 
guided-missile warships, and other 
equipment. 


At the same.time, Congress renewed 
our collective security arrangements, ex- 
tended our foreign trade policy, and 
turned its attention to improvements in 
our educational system, realizing that, 
in the long run, education will play an 
increasingly important role in determin- 
ing our future position in the world vis- 
a-vis Soviet Russia. 

COMMUNIST THREAT CONTINUES 


Congressional actions in this field 
showed clear recognition of the fact 
that, in spite of our hopes and efforts 
to promote disarmament and to achiéve 
lasting peace, we have no alternative at 
present but to continue building up our 
defenses—both at home and abroad. 

If anything, Soviet rocket and missile 
achievements make our overseas bases 
and allies even more important to our 
own security. 

It should be clear to everyone that 
the Communist threat has not disap- 
peared. Their plans for world domina- 
tion are real, very real. Behind the false 
front of friendly smiles and gestures, the 
Communists continue improving their 
war machine and have recently 
launched a new campaign of economic 
penetration and subversion. 

It costs the United States over $40 
billion a year to meet this threat. 

Federal spending on defense, high- 
ways, and other programs was speeded 
up to stimulate employment. The 
emergency housing bill was approved, 
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and a $4 billion increase provided in 
FHA mortgage insurance authorization. 
Federal unemployment compensation 
was extended to jobless workers who 
exhaust their State benefits. Overdue 
salary adjustments were enacted for the 
military, for postal and other Govern- 
ment employees. ‘The Congress also 
took action on other measures to stim- 
ulate economic recovery. 

Bills dealing with the recession, as well 
as bills relating to national defense, in- 


ternational affairs, veterans and service=-_ 


men, social security, health and welfare, 

and other fields are included in the fol- 

lowing review of major legislation ap- 

proved, 

REVIEW OF MAJOR BILLS ACTED UPON BY THE 85TH 
CONGRESS 

Notably the 85th Congress failed to 
pass an adequate labor reform bill for 
which the McClellan Labor Rackets 
Committee supplied ample evidence of 
its urgent need to protect both the rank 
and file dues-paying member of labor 
unions from unscrupulous, dishonest, 
and self-seeking labor leaders, and the 
public generally who need this protec- 
tion. 

The 85th Congress also failed to pass 
an adequate home financing and home 
construction bill which would have been 
a great stimulant to employment in the 
many trades and channels of commerce 
which are benefited by home construc- 
tion. In my opinion, home ownership is 
one of the greatest deterents to the 
spread of communism and juvenile de- 
linquency as well as one of the greatest 
assets in the promotion of unity and sta- 
bility of the American family. 

The leadership of the 85th Congress 
must assume responsibility for the fail- 
ure of these two important bills, both of 
which I voted for, but which neverthe- 
less failed to pass. 

On the plus side, the 85th Congress 
did pass and send to the President for 
his signature the following: 

Approved funds for five experimental 
plants to convert sea water into fresh 
water which is vital to California’s fu- 
ture agricultural and industrial expan- 
sion. 

Statehood for Alaska, the first new 
State since 1912. 

A Federal aviation ageney to super- 
vise and make safe the Nation’s airways. 

A new civilian-controlled National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency to pro- 
mote exploration in outer space for de- 
fense and civilian benefits. 

Highway construction authorized and 
apportionment of funds totaling $5.5 
billion to relieve unemployment and im- 
prove and increase our national high- 
ways. 

Federal guaranty of $500 million in 
loans to railroads to finance new equip- 
ment for improving our rail transporta- 
tion for peacetime and in the event of 
war. 

Loans to enable States to pay up to 
15 additional weeks of unemployment 
compensation to jobless persons whose 
State payments have expired. 

Repeal of 3 percent tax on transpor- 
tation of freight. 

Removal of the admissions excise tax 
on concerts and shows of nonprofit civic 
organizations and schools. 
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Established Small Business Adminis- 
tration as a permanent instead of a tem- 
porary agency. 

A $1.5 billion harbors, rivers, and 
flood-control program including Los 
Angeles County flood control and Cali- 
fornia irrigation projects. 

Compromise farm bill lowering price 
supports for totton, corn, and rice to 
reduce cost to taxpayers. 

Extension of program for sale of $2.2 
billion in United States surplus products 
abroad. 

Regulations for disclosure of data on 
employee pension and welfare funds to 
protect employees from loss and misuse. 

Price labeling of new automobiles to 
protect the public. 

Requirement for branding textiles to 
disclose fiber content. 

Reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment for economy and efficiency. 

A $39.6 billion Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal 1959. 

Authorization of $54 million to expand 
and expedite building of missile bases, 
detection, and warning system. 

Four-year extension of the President’s 
standby powers under Federal Civil De- 
fense Act—to be prepared in event of 
enemy attack. 

Raises in monthly pension rates of 
widows of Spanish-American, Civil, and 
American Indian wars. 

Four-year program of $887 million in 
Federal aid to education to stimulate 
study and teaching of science, languages, 
and other subjects to needy qualified 
students. 

Freedom of jnformation bill to limit 
withholding of public documents and 
news. 

Increase in salaries of more than a 
million Federal classified employees and 
postal workers and provided for higher 
annuities to retired or disabled civil- 
service employees. 

An increase in social-security old-age 
insurance benefits, higher tax rates based 
on first $4,800 of income and $197 addi- 
tional in Federal contributions to State 
public assistance payments. 

Revision of excise tax structure with 
some reduction. Numerous technical 
changes in income, gift taxes, and estate 
provisions of Internal Revenue Code. - 

Provision of $260 million in tax relief 
for small business and a $250 million 
revolving fund for Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Mutual Security. Act appropriating 
more than $3 billion for military and eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries. 

Extended reciprocal trade agreements 
for 4 years and Export-Import Bank 
lending authority for 5 years. Both pro- 
mote needed trade and employment in 
the United States. 

Approved humane slaughter bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if my vote against foreign 
aid and other authorization and appro- 
priation bills which totaled $6 billion had 
prevailed, this would have equaled a 
saving of approximately $12,600,000 for 
the people of the 15th District. 

The 85th Congress failed to pass: 

Stronger penalties for subversion and 
specific provision making Communist 
Party membership a crime. ] 

Constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women. 





— statehood. 

Authority for State Departm 

deny passports to persons who knot 
have helped communism. 

Procedures for Vice President 
during disability of a President. oe 

Revision of status of forces treaties af. 
fecting foreign trial of the United States 
armed services personnel. : 

Tt is a privilege and an honor to repre. 
sent the people of the 15th District in the 
United States Congress. I am y 
grateful for the cooperation and respon. 
sive good will and loyalty I have receiyveg 
from the people of my district. Con. 
gress will convene again on January 7 
1959, and I trust that I may have the 
honor and privilege to continue to serye 
you as your Congressman. 





Mutual Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
ment relative to the mutual aid issue. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

In connection with the mutual aid issue, 
it is important for us to take note of the 
relationship between the United States and 
Turkey. This is particularly important in 
the light of our.Government’s most welcome 
decision to participate with the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation and the 
European Payments used in helping to meet 
its growing economic problems. 

Not long ago a distinguished correspondent 
for the New York Times, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, 
had the following to say: “In certain respects 
the most important stateman Dulles will 
meet during his current leap to Europe is 
Adnan Menderes, the suave Premier of 
Turkey.” 

There is no doubt that the Turkish Re- 
public is by far the strongest of our ever- 
diminishing allies in the Middle Eastern area. 
There is-no doubt in my mind but that we 
must do what we can to strengthen Turkey, 
militarily and economically, so that it can 
have the internal resources to remain a bul- 
wark for freedom in the Middle East and 





Europe. It would be tragic if we allowed — 


the strength of Turkey to deteriorate and 
then moved-in with a mass spending program 
when it is too late for any money to be 
assistance to us. “A dollar spent now 
it is too late is worth many dollars spent 
later. 
Turkey is today almost totally surrounded 
by hostile forces, including Bulgaria, Rus- 
sia, the Syrian portion of the United Arab 
Republic and now perhaps Iraq. Only of 
remains friendly and, of course, we know 
the deep tensions between Turkey and 
Greece. Turkey is, therefore, in a geographi- 
cally weak position. We must do e ung 
we can to bring about a settlement between 
Turkey and Greece on the Cyprus question 
so as to help strengthen that geographic 


weakness and reestablish the Greeks ame 
behalf of freedom 


Turks as Western allies in 
and against Soviet totalitarianism. 


Turkey’s weakness, however, is more than 


geographic, It is primarily 
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know.that the Turkish army is as good an 
army as can be found in the world. The 
Turks have demonstrated their courage and 
bravery on many occasions, not the least of 
which was in Korea, Turkey has remained 
our most loyal ally in all of our diplomatic 
relationships. Turkey has supported us con- 
stantly in the United Nations, in the Atlan- 
tic Pact and in the Baghdad Pact. The 
present Turkish Government in fact is now 
under attack from within because it sup- 
ported us in Lebanon. There is, of course, 
room for healthy difference of opinion 
within Turkey as there is room for such 
differences within the United States. This 
is the essence of the democratic society, but 
we must understand that internal differences 
can become internal chaos if they are accom- 
panied by severe economic strains and dis- 
locations. ' 

For a number of years I have been urging 
our State Department to pay attention to 
the problem of Turkey. We cannot take our 
friends for granted. We have been, in my 
judgment, too much concerned with our 
criticisms of Turkey’s internal economic or- 
ganization and have allowed ourselves to be 
so lost in those concerns that we have for- 
gotten our ultimate objective—the mainte- 
nance of Turkey as a firm, economically 
healthy and militarily strong ally. 

I hold no brief for the way Turkey has 
managed its internal economic affairs. I am 
certain that they have not always acted pru- 
dently, even though I have not given this 
matter personal study. But I know that we 
in the United States have also frequently 
acted unwisely in our economic affairs 
and I know that frequently our eco- 
nomic decisions have been based on polit- 
ical considerations just as they are un- 
doubtedly so based on many occasions within 
Turkey. Economics does not operate in a 
vacuum. Political considerations in a de- 
mocracy are always present. I repeat, how- 
ever, that we should never lose sight of our 
ultimate objective. Constructive criticism— 
yes; but also support. 

It is reported that Turkey’s foreign com- 
mercial debt is nearly $500 million today and 
that she has additional foreign debts of a 
similar amount. Turkey is today in the 
midst of a serious inflation. Its consumers 
are deprived of many needs. Its relation- 
ship with American businessmen has deterio- 
rated because of the shortage of foreign ex- 
change. This is an umhealthy and danger- 
ous situation. 


Tt has not generally been reported in the 
American press, but the European press has 
noted the fact that a number of weeks ago 
there was an attempted revolt in Turkey by 
some leaders of the army. I do not know 
the details of the revolt or the loyalties of 
those who attempted to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. I do know, however, that such in- 
stability in one of our strongest allies is 
unhealthy for the United States. I know, 
furthermore, that such instability is fostered 
and encouraged by economic deprivation and 


We in Minnesota have a number of busi- 
hen concerns which engage in international 
ney Two of our largest companies have 
oe significant investments in Turkey and 
attempted to open up plants for further 

nomic development. In both cases the 
lack of foreign exchange has made it im- 


possible for these companies to fulfill their © 


}. ge United States Department of 
foreign businessmen 
to os = countries like Turkey and the 
or tion has emphasized the impor- 
= trade and not just aid. Yet, insofar 
is concerned, the vast numbers of 
people who have 

Turkey have found that the cuortngs vane of 

Oreign exchange has made it impossi 
them to fulfill their expectations. ve 


Tt is this ex 
Son oe on the part of m 


hich has made me aware 
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the problems in Turkey. I have personally 
discussed these problems with a number of 
American businessmen: I am fully per- 
suaded that the United States has a respon- 
sibility to be of assistance to those American 
businessmen who have made investments in 
Turkey and thus, at the same time, improve 
Turkey’s ‘economic position. I intend to 
press for this because I am convinced that 
it is in our national interest. ; 

I urge that the attitude of the State De- 
partment, the ICA, the Development Loan 
Fund, and the Export-Import Bank change 
and that these agencies of our Government 
all mobilize themselves so that we fulfill our 
responsibilities. Our attitude should be one 
of constructive assistance to a friend, a 
friend in need. 

It is most heartening to note that our 
Government recently took an important step 
toward meeting the problem. The State De- 
partment is to be Commended for that step. 
We are to provide a total of $234 million, 
together with an additional credit equiva- 
lent of $100 million, which will be extended 
by European countries to help Turkey get 
on its feet. This will all be done in co- 
operation with the International Monetary 
Fund, which has agreed to a purchase of 
foreign exchange for its resources amount- 
ing to the equivalent of $25 million, half 
in United States dollars and half in German 
marks. ~ 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the mu- 
tual-security_program will continue to op- 
erate with the full understanding that one 
of our objectives is to help Turkey, our ally 
and friend. 





Cotton Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


: OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on cotton policy: 

CorTTron Poticy 


Now that Congress has made a change in 
cotton policy we find it especially interesting 
to look back to a Senate committee publica- 
tion dated April 10, 1957. The title is “Cot- 
ton Export Sales Program.” 

It is a report by Gerald Dearing, markets 
editor of the Commercial Appeal, and Sam 
Thompson, of Itta Bena, Miss., adviser to Sen- 
ator JAMES EASTLAND, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, on what they found ih examining 
our cotton sales in Europe. 


Their conclusions include the following 
words: 

“We recommend that efforts be made to 
begin the gradual increase of production im- 
mediately. 

“* * * We recommend that Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks be maintained in 
sufficient quantity to * * * guarantee to the 
foreign ‘and domestic markets that desirable 
cottons can be had at all times. 

“Since the lowering of prices under the cot- 
ton export sales program has demonstrated 
that, once cotton is made competitive with 
staple fiber, consumer preference works in 
favor of cotton, we recommend that efforts 
be made to determine a means by which 
cotton eventually can be made competitive 
ee staple fiber within the domestic mar- 

et.” 

What it amounted to, in ordinary words, 
was that the committee was told the policy 
of fewer acres and higher prices, designed for 
another day, was out of date. It was pro- 
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posed that an effort be made to lower the 
price while balancing the income with more 
acres. 

Congress has agreed. 


Nuclearship “Savannah” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago, prior to the laying of the 
keel of the nuclearship Savannah, the 
thought Occurred to me that the agen- 
cies involved in the construction and 
safety requirements of this vessel should 
give consideration to the possibilities of 
the Communist-dominated governments 
propagandizing the fact that this is an 
atomic-powered vessel. As a result, I 
addressed letters to the various Govern- 
ment agencies which I estimated would 
have an interest in the thought that had 
occurred to me. A similar letter was 
also sent to the President of the United 
States. I am submitting for the REcorp 
a copy of the letter which was sent out 
and a list of the agencies to which it was 
forwarded. 

I am also enclosing for the REcorD a 
letter which I have received from Rear 
Adm. J. A. Hirshfield, United States 
Coast Guard, which I consider to be the 
best reply I have received in answer to 
the questions posed in my letter. 

This acknowledgment by Admiral 
Hirshfield indicates how this small but 
very effective arm of the United States 
defense services is alert and on the job. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PreswwENT: Now that the keel of 
the nuclear powered merchant ship Savannah 
has been laid, I feel it of extreme importance 
that the Government take steps to counter 
what will surely be a strong Communist 
propaganda barrage against the vessel’s 
maiden and subsequent voyages. 

The attack might well consist of warnings 
to longshoremen around the world not to 
work the ship because of the danger of radio- 
activity. 

Another form, I feel certain, would be to 
imply that the ship might blow up without 
warning in the form of a nuclear burst. 
Port associations could be warned to refuse 
her entry on this account. 

Normal overboard discharge from the nu- 
clear vessel, the Reds might imply, could 
pollute and poison the waters of the harbor. 

The eyes of the world will be on the 
Savannah when she embarks on her first 
voyage. I trust our Government agencies are 
paving her way with some of the above 
thoughts in mind. 

I would appreciate your comments on the 
matter, and if material |.1s already been as- 
sembled, I should be most happy to know 
about it and to obtain a sampling of the pro- 
posed advance publicity on this extremely 
important global mission of salesmanship for 
the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress. 
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UNITED STaTEs Coast GUARD, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1958. 
Hon. JouHn F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SHELLEY: This will supple- 
ment our letter to you of June 26, 1958, in 
reply to your letter of June 3, 1958, on the 
problems that may be encountered in the 
operation of the first nuclear powered mer- 
chant ship, the nuclearship Savannah, 
This matter has been given careful consid- 
eration and the following comments are 
offered for your information. 

The administration and enforcement of 
safety standards for merchant vessels are 
statutory functions of the United States 
Coast Guard. Since the nuclearship Savan- 
nah is being built and operated as a com- 
mercial merchant ship subject to the exist- 
ing marine safety rules and regulations, the 
Coast Guard’s primary interest in the ves- 
sel is to ascertain that the design and con- 
struction comply with the applicable re- 
quirements of the regulations. Upon satis- 
factory completion, a certificate of inspec- 

ion for an ocean-going passenger vessel will 
be issued permitting it to go into commer- 
cial service. 

As early as 1955, the possibilities of nuclear 
powered merchant ships began to be seriously 
considered. It became evident at that time 
that many new problems and changed con- 
ditions would be present since the existing 
Coast Guard regulations were promulgated 
primarily for conventionally powered ships. 
In short, there were no requirements cover- 
ing nuclear power for merchant ship pro- 
pulsion. This new source of power with its 
attendant hazard of harmful radiation 
brought new problems to the naval architect 
and marine engineer concerned with safety 
of life at sea. 

Recognizing that the development in the 
peaceful application of nuclear power for 
merchant ship propulsion would require 
changes in the standards promulgated for 
conventional powerplants, the Coast Guard 
followed “its past practice of developing 
marine safety standards by close liaison 
with the marine industry and related groups. 
Accordingly, an atomic energy panel (M-13), 
which had been organized under the spon- 
sorship of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, was requested to 
serve the Coast Guard as an industry ad- 
visory group in matters pertaining to the 
regulation of nuclear powered merchant 
ships. Currently the panel is developing 
safety considerations applicable to a pres- 
surized water-cooled reactor similar in de- 
sign to the nuclear system to be installed 
on the Savannah. 

Because it is essential for merchant ships 
to be able to move freely between ports of 
the world, coordination of various safety re- 
quirements of foreign nations and interna- 
tional waterways is handled through the 
medium of international conferences. The 
next International Conference on Safety of 
Life at Sea is scheduled for 1960. The M-13 
panel has been designated as the Nuclear 
Power Committee to assist the Coast Guard 
in the preparation of the United States nu- 
clear proposals that may come before the 
conference. Work is underway by the panel 
to prepare our position on matters relating 
to nuclear safety considerations for mer- 
chant ships. 

It was realized that the design of the first 
nuclear powered merchant ship would re- 
quire close liaison between the Coast Guard, 
as the Government regulatory agency re- 
sponsible for merchant marine safety and 
the Maritime Administration and Atomic 
Energy Commission, the agencies responsible 
for the construction and operation of the 
nuclearship Savannah. This direct contact 
has led to a mutual understanding of the 
problems connected with the anticipated 
hazards of the nuclear-power plant and the 
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ultimate development of safety regulations 
to make the operation of a nuclearship con- 
sistent with the safety obtainable for con- 
ventional marine propulsion. 

The activities of the M-13 panel are being 
augmented by the work of the technical com- 
mittees sponsored by our engineering and 
-standardization societies such as the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Standards Association, American Nuclear 
Society, and American Welding Society. The 
Coast Guard has established liaison member- 
ship on nuclear pressure vessel and piping 
committees and is actively participation in 
the development of the industry standards to 
be used in the design, construction, inspec- 
tion, and testing of nuclear-power plants and 
nuclear components. 

In evaluating the hazards of nuclear pro- 
pulsion, consideration is being given to such 
possibilities as a sunken casualty in the open 
sea, sinkings and grounding in restricted wa- 
ters, total containment of radioactive fission 
products, shielding and radiological safety, 
refueling, waste disposal, reactor controls, 
manning and training, standby and emer- 
gency components, inspection, overhaul and 
repair, and operational restrictions. 

These categories form the basis of the pre- 
cautions being taken in advance of the 
ship’s completion to assure maximum safety 
in the operation of the Savannah. It will 
then be possible to present to the public 
proper assurances that the vessel could be 
operated with safety to crew and passengers 
in ports throughout the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. HIRSHFIELD, 
Rear Admiral, Acting Commandant. 





Approval of a Forward-Looking Program 
on the Military and Peacetime Uses of 
Atomic Energy Is Among the Achieve- 
ments of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT.- Mr. Speaker, the 
adjournment of the 85th Congress cli- 
maxes 2 years of intensive legislative 
activity by the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy that resulted in 
the enactment of laws that vitally affect 
the military and peacetime use of the 
atom. 

As ranking minority House member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I join with my colleagues on the com- 
mittee in expressing the keen satisfac- 
tion derived from the beneficial results 
that have attended our efforts to ad- 
vance the atoms-for-peace program pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower. Both 
from the standpoint of our national se- 
curity and the peacetime usage of the 
atom, mvch progress has been made in 
enacting legislation vital to both pro- 
grams and in clarifying the position of 
the United States with respect to its 
stewardship in this atomic age. \ 

The following summary of major legis- 
lation sponsored by the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy dur- 
ing the Ist and 2d sessions of the 85th 


Congress shows the far-reaching effects 
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of the various measures. The legisia. 
tion reflects the time, attention, and posi. 
tive action taken by Congress in f 
harnessing the atom for military ang 
peacetime purposes and the attitude of 
this Nation with respect to sh; 
atomic information with friendly ng. 
tions: 
Major ATOMIC ENERGY LEGISLATION, &5rq 
CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION—SUMMaRY OF Ma. 
JOR PROVISIONS OF BILLS 


AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION—COOPERATION 
WITH BERLIN 


H.R. 5866 (H. Rept. 228), Public Law 85- 
14. §S. 1549 (S. Rept. 191), 85th Congress, Ist 
session. ; 
Page the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 by 

e addition of a new section 125—Coo am 
tion with Berlin. per 

Provides that the President may authorize 
the AEC to enter into an agreement for co- 
operation with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, on behalf of Berlin (United States, 
Great Britain, and French sectors over which 
the Berlin Senat exercises jurisdiction), and 
that the AEC may thereafter cooperate with 
Berlin under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act, provided that the guaranties 
required by section 123 of the act shall be 
made by Berlin with the approval of the 
Allied Commandants. 

H.R.5866 (S. 1549) as “clean bills” were 
introduced on March 12 by Mr. Cote and 
Senator Pastore and superseded H. R. 5320 
which was introduced on February 26 by 
Mr. CoLe. 

Legislative history of H.R. 5866 (1957) 


March 12: Introduced and referred to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

March 26: Reported tn the House and com- 
mitted to the Whole House on the State of 
the Union (H. Rept. 228). Called up by 
unanimous consent and passed. 

March 27: Senate notified of House pas- 
sage; bill read twice and referred to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

March 29: Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy discharged from further consideration 
of H. R. 5866 and the bill was passed in 
lieu of S. 1549, 

April 1: House notified of Senate passage. 
Bill examined and signed by the Speaker. 
Bill examined and signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. . 

April 2: H. R. 5866 presented to the Presi- 
dent for approval. 

April 12: Approved, Public Law 85-14, 85th 
Congress, Ist session. 

APPROPRIATIONS—AUTHORIZATION REQUIRE- 

MENTS 

S. 2243 (S. Rept. 437), Public Law 85-79. 
H. R. 7992 (H..Rept. 571), 85th Congress, ist 
session. 


To amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 


as amended, and for other purposes. 
Amends section 261, Appropriations, of the 
Atomic Energy Act so as to require the AEC” 
to submit more items in its reactor develop- 
ment program to the Congress through the 
Joint Committee for authorization prior # 
requesting appropriations for these pro, 
Provides that for the purposes of section 
261 a—any nonmilitary experimental reactor 
which is designed to produce more than 
10,000 thermal kilowatts of heat (except for 
intermittent excursions) or which is designed 
to. be used in the production of 
power shall be deemed to be a facili 


thus requires prior authorization before 


funds may be requested for the projects. - 
Requires prior authorization for é 

ations necessary to carry out the reactor 

projects in the-AEC cooperative programs 
with private industry and other a. 
Provides that acts appropriating such sums 
may appropriate specific portions thereof to 

be accounted for upon the certification of he 
Commission only. : 
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1958, 


Amends the Atomic Energy Act by the ad- 
dition of & new section—Section 58: Re- 
yiew—requiring the AEC to submit regula- 
tions establishing any fair price or guaran- 
teed fair price period, or establishing any 
criteria for the waiver of any charge for the 
use of special nuclear material in the civilian 
atomic power program to the Joint Commit- 
tee for a period of 45 days before such regula- 
tions become effective, providing, however, 
that the Joint Committee may by resolution 
waive the conditions of or all or any portions 
of such 45-day period. 

Legislative history of S. 2243 (1957) 

June 10: Introduced by Senator ANDERSON 
and referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

June 14: Reported, with amendments, in 
the Senate (S. Rept. 437). 

June 19: Passed by voice vote in the Sen- 

te. 

, June 24: Called up in the House under 
suspension of rules and passed in lieu of 
H. R. 7992. 

June 26: Examined and signed by the Vice 
President and the Speaker. Presented to the 
President. 

July 3: Approved, Public Law 85-79, 85th 
Congress, Ist session. 

Hearings: Executive hearings on Congres- 
sional review of atomic-power program were 
held on May 23 and June 10. Unclassified 
version of testimony published. 


AEC SALARY BILLS 


H. R. 8994 (H. Rept. 977), Public Law 85- 
287. S. 2672 (S. Rept. 790), 85th Congress, 
Ist session. 

(NoTE.—Bills supersede H.._R. 8003 (Dur- 
HAM). 

Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, to increase the salaries of certain 
executives of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and for other purposes. 

Salary increases as follows: 

Chairman: From $20,000 to $22,500. 

Commissioners: From $18,000 to $22,000. 

General manager’s maximum salary: From 
$20,000 to $22,000. 

Program division directors: From $16,000 
to $19,000. : 

Director of Inspection Division: From 
$16,000 to $19,000. 

General counsel: from $16,000 to $19,500. 

Authorizes establishment of positions with 
specified maximum salaries as follows: 

Deputy general manager, $20,500. 

Assistant general managers (not to exceed 
3), $20,000. 

Executive management positions (not to 
exceed 6) , $19,000. 

Amends section 161 (d) of the Atomic 
Energy Act to establish the maximum salary 


of $19,000 for “scientific and technical per- 
sonnel,” 


Legislative history of H. R. 8994 
July 31, 1957: Introduced by Mr. DurHam 


/ and referred to the Joint Committee on 


Atomic Energy. 
August 2, 1957: Reported in House (H. 
Rept. 977) and placed on Union Calendar. 
August 26, 1957: Passed House. 
ones 27, 1957: Placed on Senate Calen- 


August 29, 1957:"Passed Senate. 
meee 4, 1957: Approved, Public Law 
287, 85th Congress, Ist session. 
AUTHORIZATION LEGISLATION 


H.R. 8996 (H. Rept. 978), Publ 
162. 8. 2674 & Be . . ic Law 85- 
ist ( pt. 791), 85th Congress, 


( (Norr—These bills supersede H. R. 5889- 
on ) and S. 1572 (ANDERSON) .) 
authorize appropriations for the Atomic 
ee Commission in accordance with sec- 
- 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
amended, and for other purposes. j 
sap aen tines the appropriation of, $220,- 
a) » in accdrdance with section 261a 
Of the act, for acquisition or condem- 
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nation of any real. property or any facility 
or for plant or facility acquisition, construc- 
tion, or expansion. This amount includes 
3 projects totaling $21 million which were 
added by the Joint Committee, as follows: 

Project * 58-b-8: Production reactor for 
special nuclear material; development, de- 
sign, and engineering only, $3 million. 

Project 58-e-14; Natural uranium graphite 
moderated gas-cooled wer reactor proto- 
type; development, design, and development 
only, $3 million. 

Project 58-e-15: Plutonium recycle ex- 
perimental reactor designed for the produc- 
tion of 15,000 electrical kilowatts equiva- 
lent, $15 million. 

With respect to project 58-b-8 and 
58—-e-14, listed above, the law: 

Directs the AEC to proceed with sufficient 
design work, together with appropriate en- 
gineering and development work, necessary 
for the Commission to begin construction as 
soon as practicable of the respective facili- 
ties. 

Directs the AEC to submit reports to the 
Joint Committee,on Atomic Energy on its 
designs, including cost estimates and sched- 
ules of construction for projects 58—-b-8 and 
58—-e-14, not later than April 1, 1958. 

With respect to project 58-e-15, listed 
above the law: 

Directs the AEC to proceed with the de- 
sign, engineering and construction under 
contract;-as soon as practicable, of the pro- 
totype power reactor facilities authorized 
under the projects at installations operated 
by or on behalf of the Commission and that 
the electric energy generated shall be used 
by the Commission in connection with the 
operation of such installations. 

Authorizes the Commission to obtain the 
participation of private, cooperative, or pub- 
lic power organizations to the fullest extent 
consistent with Commission direction of the 
project, ownership of the reactor, and utili- 
zation of the electric energy generated. 

Provides that each prototype power reactor 
facility constructed under these authorized 
projects authorizations shall be operated by, 
or under con with, the Commission 
and shall be dismantled at such time as it 
serves no fufther research or demonstration 


purpose. 

Amends Public Law 141, 84th Congress, Ist 
session, and Public 506; 84th Congress, 2d 
session, to provide for increases in project 
authorizations for certain projects author- 
ized in the 2 previous fiscal years, in the 
total amount of $30,535,000; and to rescind 
authorization for certain projects authorized 
in the 2 previous fiscal years, in the total 
amount of 3129,847,000. 

Authorizes the Commission to use its 
funds for certain purposes in connection 
with the anticipated move from the Com- 
mission headquarters building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the new headquarters near 
Germantown, Md., in an amount not to 
exceed $75,000. 

Authorizes funds for the cooperative 
power demonstration reactor program in ac- 
cordance with section 26la (2) of the 
Atomic Energy Act as required under the 
provisions of Public Law 85-79 (85th Cong., 
lst sess.), approved July 3, 1957. Provides 
for an authorization in the amount of 
$129,915,000 for use in a program not to ex- 
ceed $149,915,000. The differential of $20 
million represents types of assistance other 
than funds which may be provided by the 
Commission, including waiver of charges 
for the use of materials furnished by the 
Commission. 

Provides that arrangements for projects 
sponsored under the second round of the 
Commission’s -power reactor demonstration 
program by cooperatives and publicly owned 
agencies shall be carried om by direct con- 


~ tract by the Commission and the equip- 


ment manufacturer with respect to the de- 
velopment, design, and construction of the 


‘ - 
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reactor and related facilities, and by direct 
contract between the Commission and the 
cooperative or publicly owned organization 
with respect to the provision of a site and 
conventional turbogenerating facilities, and 
the operation of the entire plant. 

Specifies that sale of steam by the Com- 
mission under contract with the coopera- 
tives or publicly owned organization shall be 
at rates based upon the present cost of, or 
the projected cost of, comparable steam from 
@ plant using conventional fuels at such 
locations. 

Provides that the projects shall be oper- 
ated under contract with the Commission 
for such period of time as the Commission 
determines to be advisable for research and 
development purposes but in no event to 
exceed 10 years. Upon the expiration of 
such period, the reactor and .ppurtenances 
shall be offered for sale to the cooperative 
or publicly owned agency at a price to re- 
fiect appropriate depreciation but not to in- 
clude construction costs assignable to re- 
search and development. In the event the 
cooperative or publicly owned agency elects 
not to purchase the reactor and its appurte- 
nances, the Commission shall dismantle 
them. 

Provides that funds in the amount of 
$1,500,000 may be expended for additional 
general research and development in Com- 
mission laboratories to advance the tech- 
nology of the fast breeder reactor concept. 

Specifies that the date for approving pro- 
posals under the third round of the power 
demonstration reactor program shall not be 
later than December 31, 1958, and no funds 
authorized for the third round shall be ex- 
pended on any other projects. 

Provides that before the Commission en- 
ters into any arrangement or_ amendment 
thereto, the basis of which has not been pre- 
viously submitted to the Joint Committee, 
the basis for the arrangement or amend-= 
ment thereto which the Commission pro- 
poses to execute shall be submitted to the 
Joint Committee, and a period of 45 days 
shall elapse wihle Congress is in session, 
unless waived by the Joint Committee. 

Under the new contractual arrangements 
established the total amounts estimated by 
the AEC for each project are expected to 
be expended as follows: 


First round invitations: 
Research and development on 


fast breeder concept... -_. $1, 500, 000 
Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict of Nebraska_.._...... 50, 178, 000 


Second round invitations: 
Rural Cooperative Power As- 


sociation, Elk River, Min... 8, 446, 000 
Wolverine Electric Coopera- 

tive, Hersey, Mich......... 5, 472, 000 
City of Piqua, Ohio_..-....-. 7, 510, 000 
Chugach Electric Association, 

Anchorage, Alaska_......-.. 15, 809, 000 


Postconstruction research and 
development and operating 
eth aidadicnnccn 11, 000, 000 
Third round invitations: 
Research and development... 30, 000, 000 


PR hip cties instances nail eatianaenes 129, 915, 000 


NoTe.—With the exception of $1,500,000 
for research and development on fast breeder 
concept, these estimates are not listed as 
line items in the law but are contained in 
the reports. 

Hearings: Parts I and II published. 

Amends section 161 e. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 to permit the renegotiation of 
commercial leases at AEC owned commu- 
nities in order to avoid inequities or undue 
hardship prior to the sale of the Govern- 
ment-owned property. 

Amends the Atomic Energy Community 
Act of 1954 by requiring the use of such 
renegotiated leases as the basis for appraisal 
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of the commercial property to be sold. Pro- 
vides that where such renegotiations are re- 
quested, sale proceedings shall not be 
initiated until the completion of the rene- 
gotiations. ; 

Requires the AEC, the FHA, and the HHFA 
to report to the Joint Committee by January 
31, 1958, with respect to the renegotiations, 
reappraisals, and sales proceedings author- 
ized under sections 201 and 202 of this act. 

Amends section 161 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 by the addition of a new sub- 
section s. Authorizes the AEC, under such 
regulations and for such periods of time and 
at such prices as the AEC may prescribe, to 
sel] or contract to sell to purchasers within 
Commissioned-owned communities or in the 
immediate vicinity of such communities 
specifically set forth utilities and related 
services if such utilities and related serv- 
ices are not available from another local 
source and the sale is in the interest of na- 
tional defense or in the public interest. 

Provides that the proceeds of such sales 
shall be credited to the appropriation cur- 
rently available for the supply of that utility 
or service. 

Legislative history of H. R. 8996 

July 31, 1957: Introduced by Mr. DurHAM 
and referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

August 2, 1957: Reported in House (H.. 
Rept. 978). 

August 9, 1957: Passed House, amended. 
Rollcall vote of 382 to 14. 

August 10, 1957: Ordered placed on Senate 
Calendar. 

August 16, 1957: Passed by voice vote in 
Senate, amended by striking out all but en- 
acting clause and substituting in lieu there- 
of the text of S. 2674, as amended. S. 2674 
indefinitely postponed. Senate insists upon 
its amendments, requests conference and ap- 
points conferees. . 

August 19, 1957: House notified of Senate 
action, disagrees with Senate amendments, 
agrees to conference, and appoints conferees. 

August 20, 1957: Conference report filed 
(conference report No. 1204). (Text printed 
in REcorD.) House agrees to conference re- 
port. Senate agrees to conference report. 

August 21, 1957: Approved, Public Law 
85-162, 85th Congress, Ist session. 

AUTHORIZATION—-AEC PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
BUILDING 

S. 1918 (S. Rept. 413), Public Law 85~—107, 
85th Congress, Ist session. H. R. 6978 (H. 
Rept. 539). 

Amend Public Law 31, 84th Congress, to 
increase the authorization for appropriations 
to the AEC for the construction of a modern 
Office building in or near the District of 
Columbia. 

Authorizes an increase of $3,300,000 in ap- 
propriations for the construction of building. 

In part, heard with authorizing legisla- 
tion, April 10 and 17. Hearings on authoriz- 
ing legisiation published. 

Legislative history of S. 1918 

April 18, 1954: Introduced by Senator Pas- 
TORE and referred to Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

June 6, 1957: Reported by Senator ANDER- 
SON (S. Rept. 413). 

June 12, 1957: Passed over on Senate Cal- 
endar. - 

June 26, 1957: Passed in the Senate by 
voice vote. 

June 27, 1957: House notified of Senate 
passage. 

July 10, 1957: Passed in House in lieu of 
H.R. 6978. 

July 11, 1957: Senate notified of House 


passage. 
July 12, 1957: Examined and signed by 
Speaker and Vice President. 
July 17, 1957: Approved, Public Law 85-107, 
85th Congress, Ist session, 
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H. R. 6978 


April 17, 1957: Introduced by Mr. DurHam 
and referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

June 6, 1957: Reported by Mr. DurHAam 
(H. Rept. 539) and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

July 10, 1957: S. 1918 passed in lieu of 
H. R. 6978. 

INDEMNIFICATION AND LIMITATION OF LIABILITY 


H. R. 7383 (H. Rept. 435), Public Law 85— 
256, 85th Congress, Ist session. S. 2051 (S. 
Rept. 296). 

(Nore.—These bills supersede H. R. 1981 
(Price), S. 42 (ANnpeRsoN), H. R. 888 
(Price), S. 715 (ANDERSON), and H. R. 3798 
(BARING) .) 

Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
by the addition of a new section 170—In- 
demnification and limitation of liability, and 
makes appropriate amendments to other sec- 
tions of the act dealing with findings defi- 
nitions, and conditions attached to licenses 
for special nuclear materials. 

Provides for a program of Government in- 
demnification arising from nuclear incident 
damages which are in excess of the financial 
protection the licensee is required to maih- 
tain. This indemnification is limited to 
an aggregate not to exceed $500 million, in- 
cluding reasonable costs of investigating 
and settling claims and defending suits for 
damages, together with the amount of fi- 
nancial protection required of the licensee 
or contractor, for a single nuclear incident. 

The amount of financial protection to be 
required of the licensee is set at the maxi- 
mum amount of private insurance available 
from private sources, but the Commission 
may require a lesser amount to be. deter- 
mined on the basis of cost and terms of 
private insurance, the type, size and location 
of the facility, and other factors pertaining 
to the hazard, provided that for facilities 
designed for producing substantial amounts 
of electricity and having a rated capacity of 
10,000 electrical kilowatts or more, the max- 
imum amount of financial protection shall 
be required. 

August 1, 1967, set as the terminal date of 
AEC’s authority for the signing of an agree- 
ment for indemnification with those persons 
required to establish financial protection. 
Authorizes the Commission to enter into 
agreements for indemnification with its con- 
tractors during the same period of time. 
Permits the, Commission to enter into an 
indemnity contract in advance of appropri- 
ations and without advertising. 

Authorizes the Commission to collect an 
established fee of $30 per year per thousand 
kilowatts of thermal energy capacity for 
facilities licensed under section 103 of the 
act (reactors which have been proven to be 
of commercial value), and such nominal fees 
as it deems appropriate for other licenses, 
from persons with whom indemnification 
agreemenis are signed. Minimum fee set at 
$100 per year. 

Requires the AEC to report to the Joint 
Committec by April 1, 1958, and every year 
thereafter ox the operations of section 170. 

Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 by 
the addition of a new section: 

“Sec. 29. Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards.” 

Provides for the establishment of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Reactor. Safeguards 
with a maximum meinbership-of 15 be ap- 
pointed by the Commission for terms of 4 
years each: 

Requires the Committee on Reactor Safe- 
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perform other duties as the Commission 
may request. 

Requires the Committee on Reactor Safe. 
guards to review each application for g fa- 
cility license under seetion 103 or 104 b and 
any application under 104 ¢ for a test 
facility, and any application under section 
104 a of 104 ¢ specifically referred to it by 
the Commission and submit a report there. 
on. Such report shall be made a part of 
the record of application and made available’ 
to the public to the extent permitted under 
the security regulations of the Atomic En. 
ergy Act. 

Requires the Commission to hold hear. 
ings; after 30 days’ notice and publication 
in the Federal Register,.on each application 
under sections 103 and 104 b. 

(Notge.—Provisions of section 29 designed 
to require public reports by the Committee 
on Reactor Safeguards as well as public 
hearings on applications to construct and 
operate most power and testing reactors, but 
to leave to the AEC flexibility as to proce- 
dures on applications for the construction 
and operation of certain types of reactors, 
General subject was discussed in study by 
JCAE staff entitled “A Study of AEC Proce.’ 
dures and Organization in the Licensing of 
Reactor Facilities,” dated April 1957.) 


Legislative history of H. R. 7383 


May 9, 1957: Introduced and reported by 
Mr. Price (H. Rept. 435). 

June 26, 1957: House Resolution 297 (H. 
Rept. 641) introduced and reported, grant- 
ing a 2-hour open rule on H. R. 7383. 

June 28, 1957: Scheduled for considera. 
tion on July 1. 

July 1, 1957: Passed the House, amended. 

July 2, 1957: Senate notified of House 
passage, H. R. 7383-placed on Senate Cal- 
endar. 

August 16, 1957: Passed Senate, amended, 
and S. 2051 indefinitely postponed. ; 

August 19, 1957: House notified of Senate 
passage; agrees to Senate amendments, 
clearing the bill for the President’s approval. 

September 2, 1957: Approved, Public Law 
85-256, 85th Congress, Ist session. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY PARTICIPATION 
ACT OF 1957 


H. R. 8992 (H. Rept. 960), Public Law 85- - 


177, 85th Congress, Ist session. 5S. 2673 (& 
Rept. 778). 

(Nore.—These bills supersede H. R. 8251 
(Price), H. R. 8254 (Coxe), H. R. 8641 (Coxs), 
and S. 2341 (Pastore) .) 

To provide for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the organs 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, © 
and to make other provisions with respect 
to the participation of the United States in 
that Agency, and for other purposes. 

Provides for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
of a representative and deputy representative 
of the United States to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, who shall represent ~ 


the United States on the Board of Governors _— 


of the Agency, and may represent the United 
States at the General Conference and serve 
ex officio as United States representatives on 
any organ of the Agency, and shall perform 
such other functions with respect to 
States participation as the President may 
from time to time direct. a 
Authorizes the appointment or designa- 
tion by the President, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, of a representative and — 
alternates to attend special sessions of the. 
General Conference. . 
Authorizes the President to make 
other appointments as deemed necessary : 


guards to review safety studies and facility \represent the United States in the 


licenses referred to it by the Commission 
with regard to hazards of proposed or exist- 
ing reactor facilities and the adequacy of 
proposed reactor safety staudards; and to 


of the Agency, including the designation of 
any officer of the United States Government, 
whose appointment is subject to Senate con- 
firmation, to act, without additional com 
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on, for temporary periods as the repre- 
nw on the Board of Governors in the 
absence Or disability of the United States 
representative or deputy representative, or in 
lieu of such representatives in connection 
with a specified subject matter. 

Provides for compensation of persons ap- 
pointed or designated under the provisions 

t. 

Taieires that United States participation 
in the Agency as set forth in its statute shall 
be consistent with and in furtherance of 
the purposes of the Agency and the policy set 
forth in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 with 
respect to the development, use, and control 
of atomic energy. Requires the President to 
re to the Congress not less than once 
each year on the activities of, and the United 
States participation in, the Agency. 

Provides that United States representatives 
shall act and vote in accordance with the 
instructions of the President. 

Authorizes the appropriation annually, out 
of funds in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to pay the United States share of expenses 
of the International Agency and for the sala- 
ries and expenses of the United States repre- 
sentatives and their staffs and other expenses 
authorized by law. - 

Provides for the employment by the Agency 
of a Federal employee for a period not to 
extend beyond the first 3 consecutive years 
of such employment without loss of civil 
service retirement and Federal employees’ 
group life insurance benefits provided that 
the employee shall pay within 90 days of his 
separation from the Agency without preju- 
dice all necessary deductions and Agency 
contributions for coverage under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act and the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act. Provides 
that if such employee applies for restora- 
tion to his Federal position within 90 days 
of separation from the Agency, he shall 
within 30 days be restored to such position 
or @ position of like seniority, status, and 


pay. 

Provides civil-service retirement and Fed- 

eral employees group life insurance benefits 
for the same period of time and under the 
same conditions for a Presidential appointee 
or elected officer who leaves his position to 
enter, or who within 90 days of the termina- 
tion of his position enters, the employ of the 
Agency, 
' Amends section 54 ef the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. Provides that unless authorized 
by law the Commission shall be compensated 
for special nuclear material so distributed at 
not less than the Commission’s published 
charges applicable to domestic distribution 
of such material, except that the Commission 
may distribute without charge only a quan- 
tity of such material which does not exceed 
in value $10,000 in the case of one nation or 
$50,000 in the case of any group of nations 
during any calendar. year for research on 
peaceful uses and medical therapy. 

Provides that the Commission may con- 
tribute to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, or to any group of nations, only such 
amounts of special nuclear materials and for 
Such periods of time as are authorized by 

+ Provided, however, the Commis- 
sion is authorized subject to 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
to distribute to the Agency 5,000 kilograms 
of contained U-235, together 
sia of special nuclear material which. 
a in amount the sum of all quan- 
be te a nuclear material made avail- 
July 1. nn members of the Agency to 


enmiaes that in the event of the adoption 
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minate upon notification by the Senate to 
the President of its refusal to advise and 
consent, except the necessary authority to 
the prompt and orderly settlement of obli- 
gations and commitments to the Agency and 
other expenses required for a prompt and 
orderly termination of United States par- 
ticipation in the Agency, and provided that 
the United States representatives, officers, 
and employees shall retain, under regula- 
tions promulgated by the President, their 
authority under the act for period of time 
required to complete the settlement of mat- 
ters arising out of United States participa- 
tion in the Agency. 

Hearings printed. 


Legislative history of H. R. 8992 


July 31, 1957: Introduced by Mr. Price and 
referred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

July 31, 1957: Reported in House (H. Rept. 
No. 960) and committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

August 8, 1957: Considered by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union under a 2-hour open rule (H. Res. 
390). Passed the House, amended, by voice 
vote. 

August 9, 1957: Ordered placed on Senate 
Calendar. Passed Senate, amended by strik- 
ing all but the enacting clause and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the text of S. 2673 as 
reported from the Joint Committee. 

August 13, 1957: House disagrees to Senate 
amendments, requests conference, and ap- 
points conferees. 

August 14, 1957: Senate agrees to confer-. 
ence, appoints conferees. 

August 19, 1957: Conference report (con- 
ference report No. 1200) filed. Senate agrees 
to conference report. . 

August 20, 1957: House agrees to conference 
report. 

August 28, 1957: Approved, Public Law 85- 
177, 85th Congress, 1st session. 

MAJOR ATOMIC ENERGY LEGISLATION, 
CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


1. Authorization legislation: The Atomic 
Energy Commission’s authorization bill was 
signed by the President on August 4 (Public 
Law 85-590). The act authorizes $486,679,000 
for AEC construction projects, including 
plan or facility acquisition, construction or 
expansion. The Joint Committee, after ex- 
tensive hearings, reported clean bills which 
approved in toto AEC’s request for authoriza- 
tion totaling $193.4 million, including $51 
million for a gas-cooled, graphite-moderated, 
enriched uranium reactor. The committee 
added $145 million for a plutonium produc- 
tion reactor to be located at Hanford, Wash., 
provision for certain design and engineering 
studies for certain types of reactors, and 
$39 million for new physical research facili- 
ties. 

2. Exchange of nuclear information and 
materials for military purposes: This law was 
signed by the President on July 2 (Public 
Law 85-479). The proposals to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to permit closer 
cooperation with Britain and other allies had 
been sent to the Joint Committee on January 
27. After considerable modification, and the 
insertion of a new provision allowing Con- 
gress to veto any exchange agreements, the 
committee reported clean bills on June 5. 
The bill as signed by the President contained 
the following elements: 

The following could be transferred or ex- 
changed under the legislation: 

A. To a nation or regional defense organi- 
zation classified information as necessary to: 
planning, training, evaluating enemy capa- 
bilities, developing.compatible delivery sys- 
tems, and other military applications of 
atomic energy. : 

B. To a nation additional classified in- 
formation: 
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1v Relative to military reactor design 

2. To improve its atemic weapens develop- 
ment, design or fabrication (but only pre- 
viding that nation has made substantial 
progress in developing atomic weapons) .* 

Cc. To a nation material and equipment, 
including: 

1. Nuclear materials for: 

(a) Military reactors 

(b) Atomic weapons (provided that nation 
has made substantial progress in the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons) .* 

Transfers and exchanges of information 
and materials would be subject to the follow- 
ing limitations: 

A. If the cooperating nation or regional 
defense organization is participating with 
the United States pursuant to an interna- 
tional arrangement by substantial and mate- 
rial contributions to mutual defense and 
security. 

B. The exchange can take place only pur- 
suant to an agreement? 

1. Approved by the President. 

2. Performance of which the President has 
determined in writing will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security. 

C. The President must also determine that 
the specific cooperation undertaken will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
abe risk to the common defense and security. 

D. In addition, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy shall be fully and currently 
informed. ; 

3. Euratom legislation: Passed by the 
Senate and House, the Euratom legislation 
now awaits the signature of the President. 
The legislation was transmitted to the Con- 
gress on June 23 and has been the subject 
of JCAE hearings from July 22 to August 13. 
The Joint Committee reported clean bills 
on August 14 which contained the follow- 
ing main elements: 

A. A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
116) approving the generalized international 
agreement with Euratom. 

B. Authorization for construction in the 
Euratom countries by 1963 1 million kilo- 
watts of nuclear power capacity, except that 
2 reactors may be selected to be in opera- 
tion by 1965. 

C. Authorization to make guaranteed con- 
tracts up to an overall maximum liability of 
$90 million for the purpose of guaranteeing 
nuclear fuel fabrication. Specific authori- 
zation must be obtained from Congress each 
time such a contract is entered into. 

D. An initial authorization of $3 million 
for fiscal year 1959 for use in a cooperative 
‘program of research and development. The 
Commission may enter into contracts up to 
5 years under the program, provided that 
the Community authorizes an equivalent 
amount for use fn the cooperative program 
of research and development. 

E. The authorization for sale or lease to 
Euratom 30,000 kilograms of U-235 for use in 
the reactors constructed under the joint pro- 

am. 
oT. Authorization te purchase from Eura- 
tom special nuclear material from reactors 
constructed under the joint program up to 
4,100 kilograms of plutonium. 

4. Omnibus legislation: Signed by the 
President on August 19 (Public Law 85-681), 
this law amends various sections of the 
Atomic Enery Act of 1954, as amended, as re- 
quested by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and revised by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Briefly, the bill amends the 
Atomic Energy Act in the following particu- 
lars: 

Sections 1 and 2 amend section 53 of the 
act to authorize the Commission to issue li- 





2Report on the bill states only nation 
presently qualifying is the United Kingdom. 

* Provided there is no disapproving con- 
current resolutien by Congress. 
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censes for the possession of special nuclear 
material within the United States for uses 
whieh do not fall expressly within the present 
provisions of section 63a, amd to make a rea- 
sonable charge for such materials. Section 3 
amends se¢tion 68 of the act to provide a 
general release of reservations of fissionable 
materials or source materials under acquired 
lands of the United States as well as public 
lands. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 123c 
of the act to provide that the Joint Commitee 
may waive the normal 30-day waiting period 
for proposed international agreements for 
cooperation. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 145 of 
the act to authorize the Commission to grant 
security clearances prior to completion of in- 
vestigation in the event of a state of war 
declared by the Congress or a national dis- 
aster due to enemy attack. 

Section 6 of the bill amends section 161d 
of the act to authorize the Commission to 
adopt compensation rates on a retroactive 
basis as may be authorized by the Classifica- 
tion Act for other Government employees. 

Section 7 of the bill amends section 161 of 
the act by adding a new subsection to au- 
thorize the Commission to establish a succes- 
sion of authority within the Commission in 
the event of a national disaster due to enemy 
activities; a new subsection u to authorize 
the Commission to enter into contracts for 
reprocessing of materials under international 
agreements for cooperation; and a new sub- 
section V to authorize the Commission to 
enter into long-term contracts in certain 
limited areas. 

Section 8 amends section 166 of the act to 
authorize the Commission to dispose of con- 
tractor and subcontractor records in accord- 
ance with a records disposal schedule agreed 
upon by the Commission and the Govern- 
ment Accounting Office. 

5. Indemnity for nuclear ship Savannah: 
Signed by the President on August 8 (Public 
Law 85-602), this bill was reported by the 
Joint Committee on July 22. It amends the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to extend the 
provisions of the AEC Indemnity Act to the 
nuclear ship Savannah, the United States 
first nuclear-powered merchant ship. The 
bill is limited to the construction and opera- 
tion of that ship, and extends to it the same 
type of insurance and indemnity protection 
as approved by the Congress in Public Law 
85-256 last year. The present Atomic Energy 
Act would cover the ship while it is within 
the United States. This bill provides indem- 
nity protection during its operations outside 
of the continental limits of the United States. 
The bill authorizes the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to enter into agreements for indem- 
nification similar to those now being proc- 
essed by the Commission for domestic atomic 
energy licenses, and also provides for limita- 
tion of liability similar to, and in the same 
amount, provided in present section 170 e of 
the Atomic Energy Act. 

6. Indemnity assistance for educational in- 
stitutions: This bill, which was approved by 
Congress on August 14, is now awaiting the 
President’s signature. Hearings were held 
by the Joint Committee in July and clean 
bills were reported on August 14. The law, 
as passed by Congress, provides that with 
respect to any license for the conduct of 
educational activities issued pursuant to 
certain sections of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 to a person found by the Commission 
to be a nonprofit educational institution, the 
Commission shall exempt such licensee from 
the financial protection requirement of sub- 
section 170a. The bill also stipulates that 
the Commission shal agree to indemnify 
the licensee, and other persons indemnified, 
from public liability in excess of $250,000 
arising from nuclear incidents. The aggre- 
gate indemnity for all persons indemnified 
in connection with each nuclear incident 
shall not exceed $500 million, 
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The American People Are Not Starving 
Their Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks other Members of Congress and I 
have repeatedly referred to a new report 
on Federal aid to education by the Insti- 
tute for Social Science Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This makes available, for 
the first time, the factual background of 
the financing of our public schools. The 
300-page book, School Needs in the De- 
cade Ahead, was prepared by Mr. Roger 
A. FPreeman, a vice president of the in- 
stitute, who previously served as research 
director of the Education Committee of 
the United States Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and as consult- 
ant on school finance to the White House 
Conference on Education. 

Senator GOLDWATER said in a speech, 
August 13, 1958, in the Senate, referring 
at length to this report: 

Every argument registered on behalf of 
Federal aid to education is diluted or wiped 
out by this carefully documented report. 


The report conclusively disproves the 
innumerable exaggerations and distor- 
tions about teacher and classroom short- 
ages and refutes the claim that the un- 
satisfactory results of our educational 
system may be blamed on inadequate 
financial support of the schools. Mr. 
Freeman holds that the real problem is 
not so much to get more dollars for edu- 
cation but to get more education for our 
dollars. He stresses that the needed up- 
lift in the level of American education re- 
quires a renewed emphasis upon subject- 
matter learning, a major raising of aca- 
demic standards in the elementary- 
secondary schools, and a new direction in 
the training and certification of teachers. 

Mr. Freeman states that over the next 
decade the schools must get additional 
billions of dollars if they are to give 
an adequate education to an evergrowing 
number of pupils. But he believes: 

If methods are adopted for a fuller and 
more effective utilization of teachers and 
school facilities, if television, films, and other 
technological methods of widening the range 
of good teachers and saving manpower are 
adopted, if the schools concentrate on sub- 
ject-matter teaching and eliminate frills, the 
quality of school education will be lifted but 
school funds will not need to rise much be- 
yond the growth rate of the national in- 
come. 


That this book expresses what well- 
informed persons throughout the country 
have felt for a long time, is proven by 
the excellent response it-has found in 
magazines and newspapers throughout 
the country. U. S. News & World 
Report published a 4-page summary of 
the report’s findings on July 4, under 
the caption “Is United States Really Too 
Stingy With Its Schools?” 

Under leave to include my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the following ex- 











cerpts from editorials and reviews of 
other newspapers and magazines: 


EprroriaL COMMENTS ON ScHooL N 
THE DecaDE AHEAD ee 


From Tomorrow's School Needs: A Middle 


Way, in the Detrolt.(Mich.) News of July 2 


1958: 

“Now comes Roger A. Freeman’s frankly 
conservative Sehool Needs in the Decade A- 
head, doing something few prior critics have 
seemed able or willing to do: answer the edu- 
cationists with detailed figures instead of in. 
stinctive protest and involved generalities, 

“Freeman deflates many of the education 
lobby’s most extravagant and panicky 
claims—the disappearing teacher, the fright- 
ening classroom shortage—often with 
and reports out of their own mouths, He 
questions many of the assumptions they so 
blandly peddle as bedrock truth. And he 
roundly refutes the nation that Americans 
have been little short of criminal in neglect 
of their schools. 

“He foresees doubled school costs by 1970 
if present trends continue, but questions 
whether those trends must continue un- 
changed. The alternatives he discusses 
offend the educationists, but for the rest of 
us they offer material for careful thought.” 

From New Survey Destroys Myth Schools 
Are Being Starved, by Harold G. Pyle, in the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, July 2, 1958: 

“Freeman made an exhaustive study of re. 
ports from Official sources and from educa. 
tional associations, and came up with these 
facts which blow skyhigh the whole case of 


the NEA, the Rockefeller Brothers Pund, and 


other advocates of vastly greater school ex- 
penditures, including Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

“Nothing the advocates of far heavier 
school spending can say will argue effectively 
with those facts. 

“Point by point, Freeman demolishes the 
claims of the professional educationists and 
their powerful claque. 

“The book should be must reading for 
school officials and city, State, county, and 
Federal legislators. One of the best conitri- 
butions to education by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be to distribute the report 
free to public officials.” 

From Holding the Line on School Costs, in 
the Chicago (Ill.) Sunday Tribune of July 
27, 1958: 


“Freeman’s incisive and factual presenta- \ 


tion contrasts sharply with the prevailing 


stereotype of the money-starved school that 


cannot hope to live much longer without 
huge Federal appropriations. 

“Though-the book primarily 1s factual and 
fiscal, Freeman incidentally develops 8 dé 
tailed and extensive affirmative program fof 
coping with school needs.” 

From Some Views on Teachers’ Pay, @ 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times of June 
1958: 

“Roger A. Freeman in his new book 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead, has some 
arresting things to say in this field of half 
truth and half legend. 

“We have quoted Mr. Freeman.on school 
matters before. He is usually at odds 
the educationists, and they have often over 
ridden him, sometimes by sheer \ 
numbers and noise, But his credentials are 
excellent. 

“Labors such as his help to keep w@ 
American eye on the basic problem of = 
cation, which is that not enough 
should be taught in the schools is 
Much of the complaint about lack of funds 
and teacher sh is diversionary, There 
are lacks and shortages but they are 
the real cause of the failures of the ibe 

From A Close Look at School Costs, i ™ 
Tidings (Los Angeles, Calif.) of August ® 
1958: era} 
“It is doubtful that a more excellent - ‘ 
thority in the field could be found, 
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report bears no marks of frenzied 
en _ It is richly factual, profusely 


camenited, solidly reasoned in its con- 


orwnoee then the blame for the alleged 


deficiencies in the American educational 

m? Mr. Freeman blames no one, He 
gives praise to dedicated and hard-working 
teachers. He expresses sympathy for con- 
fused parents, and for boards of education 

by complex pressures. 

put he apes suggest this: that basically 
the problem resides in an _- educational 
philosophy which has substituted quantity 
of money spent for quality of educational 
achievement. And he does state bluntly 
this: ‘It is now evident that we cannot, for 
any amount of money, byy a better educa- 
tion for our youth.’ 

“amid all the clamor for Federal aid and 
the unceasing demands of the NEA, we are 
inclined to agree with him.” 

From Nonpublic Schools Cited for Growth, 
nationally syndicated column of Raymond 
Moley in the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin of July 11, 1958: 

“Not only those educators who believe that 
they are giving our children the best, most 
modern instruction, but those who say they 
could do better with more money will be 
shaken badly by a brilliant analysis of educa- 
tion which has recently appeared. It is 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead by Roger A. 
Freeman. 

“By a thorough and elaborate analysis of 
official figures, he dissipates the fallacious 
claims that the American people have starved 
their schools to the extent that they are 
hopelessly overcrowded and understaffed and 
that our teachers are white collar slaves. 

“Freeman’s thesis is that the real needs 
are more efficient use of what money is avail- 
able and the elimination of frills in the cur- 
riculum, rather than more money—presum- 
ably Federal money.” : 

From A School Study, the Seattle (Wash:) 
Post-Intelligencer of July 10; 1958: 

“We are glad to see the publication of a 
book called School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead by Roger Freeman. 

“Mr. Freeman’s book is certain to arouse 
controversy. It is equally certain to be of 
long-range value to our children—who are 
the crux of the matter, after all. 

“Mr. Freeman’s book, published by the In- 
stitute for Social Science Research, should be 
examined by all those interested in our 
schools—which is to say, the future of the 
Nation.” 

From Our Desperate Schools, the New York 
Daily News, July 28, 1958: 

“Mr. Freeman is an expert on public fi- 
nance. His book is loaded with facts and 
figures from official sources. From these, 
he reaches several reassuring conclusions. 

“One is that the teacher shortage is greatly 
exaggerated, and so are the stories of grossly 
underpaid teachers. 

“Another is that the classroom shortage 
is shrinking fast, and will disappear in a 
few years if school districts go on building 

. &t current rates, without Federal help. 

A third is that if school districts simply 


syste 


g0.0n spending about as much per pupil as ; 


they do now, our school needs will go on 
being adequately met; that the National 
Education Association (teachers’ lobby) talk 
about at least doubling school funds in the 
next 10 years is a lot of hogwash. 

‘The book is recommended to boards of 
education all over the country.” 


From Study Refutes Char 

ge Americans Are 
Stingy With Their Schools, in the Mobile 
(Ala.) Press of July 3, 1958: 


“Findings of this nature should go far 


toward setting peo 
ple right in their thinki 
eee to schools and their needs.” - 
m Chasing Long-Standing Fables on 
America’s Educational Neels, in the Catholic 


delphia Pant Tes of July 4, 1958, Phila- 
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“In each case he does a devastating work 
in exploding what has calmly been accepted 
as ‘educational dogma.’ Mr. Freeman’s 
study chases away a lot of spurious ghosts 
and has opened up questions that will re- 
ceive further treatment in these columns in 
the future.” 

From School Fables and Facts I, by Ray- 
mond Moley in Newsweek magazine of July 
7, 1958: 

“The need for a truly authoritative hand- 
book has now been met in a volume, School 
Needs in the Decade Ahead. It is the work 
of an indefatigable student of the subject, 
Roger Freeman of the Institute for Social 
Science Research under a grant from the 
Relm Foundation. Nothing to equal this 
has yet appeared in the vast. modern litera- 
ture of American education.” 

From A Crisis Exploded, by L. Brent Bozell 
in National Review of July 5, 1958: 

“The hottest thing on the subject in years, 
a volume called School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, which made its appearance 6 days 
following the Rockefeller effort and there- 
upon rendered it and just about everything 
else in the field obsolete. The book reflects 
an exhaustive study of public school finances 
conducted. by the Institute for Social Science 
Research, and comes out now under the by- 
line of Mr. Roger Freeman. The charts, ta- 
bles, and statistics in the book cogently 
challenge nearly all the major assumptions 
that govern current discussion of public ed- 
ucation, and shift the burden of proof 
squarely to the other side.” 

_.From Rising School Costs Prompt a Warn- 
ing, in the Shreveport (La.) Times of July 
5, 1958: ; 

“The findings recounted above, and others 
reported in this study, flatly contradict a 
vast amount of propaganda which has come 
from education sources in recent years, most 
of it put forth to support moves for higher 
teacher pay.” 

From Former State Man’s Book on Educa- 
tion Sure To Stir Debate, by Ross Cunning- 
ham in the Seattle (Wash.) Times of July 
7, 1958: 

“An old warrior in Washington’s battles 


~ over school financing—and whether the tax- 


payers are getting their money’s worth, has 
turned up in a command post on the na- 
tional battleground in the same war. 

“A reading indicated clearly that the book 
will be like a bellows to the fires in the post- 
sputnik debate over the effectivenéss of our 
educational system.” 

From Educational Sob Story? “by Louis 
Azrael in the Baltimore (Md.) News Post of 
July 8, 1958: 

“If this book is correct, most of the things 
that educators all up and down the. land 
have been saying are wrong. 

“Mr. Freeman’s technique, in this book, is 
first to quote the heartrending poor-mouth 
statements of leading educators, then to de- 
molish them with figures.” 

From Freeman Analyzes School Support, 
in the Spokesman-Review (Spokane, Wash.) 
of July 10, 1958: 

“Probably no man in the country has de- 
voted more study to that particular subject 
than he, and he is alarmed over the trend. 

“The ‘Freeman report’ as it is being called, 
will come in for a lot of discussion in the 
coming years and taxpayers as well as edu- 
cators will want to acquire all the evidence 
available to support or refute its conten- 
tions.” 

From Thorough Study of School Problem, 
in the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram of 
July 6, 1958: 

“His credentials as an educational *- 
searcher are impressive. We do not see how 
there could be valid disagreement with his 
statement that the choice ‘does not neces- 
sarily lie between high-priced good schools 
and low-priced bad schools.’ ” 

From Confusion Worse Confounded, in the 
Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla., of 
June 3, 1958: 
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“Now comes a remarkable counterargu- 
ment, produced by no less personage than 
Roger Freeman. He has produced a substan- 
tial array of statistics which run directly 
counter to the Federal aid propaganda.” 

From School Needs Seen in Different Per- 
spective, in the Durham (N. C.) Morning 
Herald of July 18, 1958: 

“The analysis (Freeman) makes puts 
school needs in new and different perspec- 
tive from that created by reports from such 
groups as the National Education Associa- 
tion.” 

From Are Our Teachers Really Underpaid? 
in the Daily Plainsman (Huron, S. Dak.) of 
July 7, 1958: 

“One of the main arguments advanced by 
those educationists who cry about the need 
for more money for the schools is that teach- 
ers are leaving the profession because they 
are underpaid. : 

“However, a survey made by the Institute 
for Social Science Research disproves both 
parts of that argument.” 

From Our Inefficient Colleges, in the Tulsa 
Tribune (Okla.) of July 1, 1958: 

“He took the words out of our mouth.” 

From Education Gets Double Analysis, in 
the Pantagraph (Bloomington, Ill.) of July 
7, 1958: 

“The report challenges the current think- 
ing on school problems with some convincing 
facts.” 

From Schools and Teachers: Fewer Frills, 
More Fundamentals Seen Real Need, in the 
Anderson: (S, C.) Independent of July 9, 
1958: 

“Freeman’s views, backed by a couple of 
mountains of statistics, should be of keen 
interest to Andersonians and other Ameri- 
cans because they differ so sharply with the 
usual surveys on the United States educa- 
tion scene.” 

From A New Look at Education, in the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat of July 6, 
1958: 

“In an exhaustive study of our schools, 
just off the presses of the Institute for Social 
Science Research (Roger Freeman) argues 
that the key problem is not money but better 
use of teachers and new teaching tools like 
TV. 

“Yet it is the professional educator groups 
that object most to injecting 20th century 
methods into the teaching profession. Often 
they assert that use of TV and teachers’ 
aids mean larger classes, and thus poorer 
instruction. 

“Author Freeman debunks that oft-re- 
peated assertion. He cites the review that 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
made of the important studies of class size 
and how it affected the pupils’ learning. 

“It found that: ‘Forty percent of the re- 
search reports favored large classes, 22 per- 
cent small classes. On the whole, the sta- 
tistical findings definitely favor large classes 
at every level of instruction except the kin- 
dergarten.’ 

“In short, we must not blindly worship 
the past, but must take a new look at our 
schools and our teaching methods, as author 
Freeman has done for us. Our goal must be 
a better education for our children by the 
best and most efficient methods known to 
us.” 

From Ed Minteer in the Albuquerque (N. 
Mex.) Journal of July 8, 1958: 

“This book, School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, and sponsored by the Institute for 
Social Science Research, will horrify the edu- 
cationists. But for the genuine and practical 
educators it will be an awakening on school 
financial problems. 

“Schoolmen generally should read the 
book. Particularly school administrators and 
school board members should read it.” 

From School Needs in the Years Ahead, in 
the Evening Outlook (Santa Monica, Calif.) 
of July 5, 1958: ; 

“In his report, Mr. Freeman lays down a 
formula that we hope educators will heed.” 
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From Schools Go First Class, the Indianap- 
olis (Ind.) Star of June 28, 1958: 

“Freeman’s exhaustive facts and figures 
were taken largely from the statistics of such 
Government offices as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the United 
States Census Bureau; the Labor Department, 
and others. Needless to say, they are figures 
which have been rather pointedly ignored by 
the National Education Association and other 
pressure group advocates of Federal aid to 
education. 

“The problem, in other words, is less a 
shortage of funds and facilities than it is the 
wise use of them. Evidently the question 
that has not been asked enough about school 
proposals has been, ‘Is this expenditure nec- 
essary?’ ”’ 

From Do Our Schools Cost Too Much, by 
Jule B. Warren in the News and Observer, 
Raleigh, N. C., of July 1958: 

“[Mr. Freeman's] conclusion run counter 
to the well-financed publicity that is being 
presented to the public about schools. 

“But Freeman has facts and evidence to 
support his position. His book is one of the 
best-documented studies of the schools that 
has been written.” 

From Interesting School Study, in the 
Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic of July 1, 
1958: 

“The National Education Association, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and other groups 
calling for a vast outpouring of Federal aid to 
education might learn something from the 
Freeman study.” 

From In the Statistical Fight Over Schools 
Mr. Freeman Fires a Mighty Cannonade, in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail of July 
3, 1958: 

“Mr. Freeman is a hard man with the fig- 

* ures and some of his findings are calculated 
to give the National Education Association 
and its allies some difficult moments.” 

From Would You Like Your School Tax 
Upped by Two-thirds? in Denton (Tex.) 
Record Chronicle of July 9, 1958: 

“Reports like Freeman’s sorely and frankly 
remind us—the taxpayers who want every 
tax dollar efficiently spent and accounted 
for—that it’s just as much our duty to see 
that each dollar is spent efficiently as it is 
the responsibility of the men and women 
we name to spend it.” 


These excerpts are just from a few of 
the more than 160 editorials, reviews, 
and feature stories on the report. The 
captions of some of the other major 
stories indicate their content: 

School Study Attacks Educators’ False 
Ideas, by Betty Jean Lee, in the Denver 
(Colo.) Post of June 30, 1958. 

Educator Would Oust Frills, Cut Educa- 
tion Costs, in the Buffalo (N. Y.) Express of 
July 13, 1958. 

Educators Advised To Cut Frills, in the 
News and Observer (Raleigh, N. C.) of July 
6, 1958. 

Costs Soar—Need for School Efficiency Seen, 
by Bill Livingston in the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune of June 29, 1958. 

Book Calls for More Effective School Meth- 
ods, in the Muncie (Ind.) Star of June 29, 
1958. 

Schoo] Tax Waste Hit by Ike Aid, in the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel of July 19, 1958. 

Expert Blames School Woes on Frills, in 
the Sacramento (Calif.) Union of July 6, 1958. 

Warns of School Tax Revolt, in the Rome 
(N. Y.) Daily Sentinel of July 3, 1958. 

A Warning on School Costs, in the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator of July 1, 1958. 


Charges Inefficiency Boosts School Costs, 


in the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of June 
29, 1958. 

The Zooming Cost of Education, in the 
Clarion Ledger and Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
News of June 29, 1958. 
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Realistic Schools Facts, in the Argus (Rock 
Island, Ill.) of July 1, 1958. 

Waste of School Funds Is Charged, in the 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of June 29, 1958. 

Book Debunks Weeping Over United States 
Schools, in the News and Courier (Charles- 
ton, S. C.) of July 6, 1958. 

United States Schools Not So Sick: Chop 
Frills, Writer Says, in the Salt Lake (Utah) 
Tribune of July 6, 1958. 

Statistician Says United States Schools 
Just Need Some Frills Cut Out, in the 
Oregonian (Portland, Oreg.) of July 7, 1958. 

Expert Cuts Crepe Off School Doors, in the 
Detroit (Mich.) News of July 6, 1958. 

Expert Finds School Woes Exaggerated, in 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald of July 6, 1958. 

School Shortages Show Decline, Expert 
Says, in the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
and Sentinel. 

States Doing Good Job With Schools, in 
the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier of July 
1, 1958. 

Worth a Second Look, in the Price (Utah) 
Sun Advocate of July 10, 1958. 

Cost of Frills, in the Idaho Evening States- 
man (Boise, Idaho) of July 12, 1958. 

Cost of Frills, in the St. Joseph (Mich.) 
Herald-Press of July 12, 1958. 

Call School Financing “Adequate”, in the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press of June 29, 1958. 

The Costs of Education, in the Topeka 
(Kans.) Daily Capital of July 1, 1958. 

School Cost Prospects, in the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard of July 7, 1958. 

To Pay for Good Teaching, in the Muncie 
(Ind.) Star of July 15, 1958. 

Pay for Teachers, in the Lawrence (Kans.) 
Daily Journal-World of July 5, 1958. 

Support for Public Schools, in the Peoria 
(Ill.) Journal-Star of June 30, 1958. 

School Tax Rise of 9 Billion Seen, in the 
New York Times of June 29, 1958. 

Doubling of School Cost Seen, in the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune of June 29, 1958. 

One Hundred Percent Rise Seen in Cost 
of Education, in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun of July 10, 1958. 

Expert Predicts School Costs To Double by 
1970, in the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News of 
July 2, 1958. 

Public School Costs Seen At Least Doubling 
by 1970, in the Florida Times-Union (Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) of June 29, 1958. 

Doubled School Expenditure, Tax Increases 
Seen by 1970, in the San Diego (Calif.) Union 
of June 30, 1958. 

Expects Costs of Schools To Double by 1970, 
in the Chicago (Ill.) Sunday Tribune of June 
29, 1958. , 

School Costs May Double by 1970, in the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch of June 29, 1958. 

Doubled School Cost Seen by 1970, in the 
Saratogian (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) of July 
2, 1958. 

School Costs Seen Doubled in 12 Years, in 
the Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester, 
N.Y.) of June 29, 1958. 

Is United States Too Stingy With Its 
Schools? in the Wanderer (St. Paul, Minn.) 
of July 3, 1958. 

Author Outlines Sehool Needs in the Ama- 
rillo (Tex.) News of July 14, 1958. 

Big Rise Seen in School Costs, in the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram of July 11, 1958. 

Expert Views Weeping Over Plight of 
United States Schools as Crocodile Tears, 
in the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette of July 
6, 1958. 

Major Doubt Cast on School Crisis, in the 
Hansas City (Mo.) Star of July 7, 1958. 

Writer Says School Situation Not So Bad, 
in the Rocky Mount (N. C.) Sunday Tele- 
gram of July 6, 1958. 

Plight of Nation’s Schools Not So Bad, 
Says New Book, in the Salisbury (N. C.) 
Post of July 6, 1958. 
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School Picture Not Really Dark, in the 
Concord (N. C.) Tribune of July 6 1958 

Statistician Says School Picture Not Really 
So Dark, in the Columbia (Ss. C.) State of 
July 6, 1958. 
ours ae Not So Dark, Author 

ms, in the as (Tex.) Tim erald 
July 7, 1958. , = * 

School Needs Found To Be Not 
as Pictured, in the Spartanburg ‘oo 
Herald-Journal of July 6, 1958. , 

Expert Says School Picture Not as Dark 
as Painted, in the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen. 
Times of July 6, 1958. 

School Picture Is Not So Dark, in the 
Greenville (S. C.) News of July 6, 1958, 

Tax Expert Says United States Schools 
Not So Bad, in the Mobile (Ala.) Press Reg- 
ister of July 6, 1958. 

School Plight Isn’t So Bad as It’s Painted, 
Says One Book, in the Richmond (Va,) 
Times-Dispatch of July 6, 1958. 

School Plight Not So Bad, Statistician Says 
‘in Book, in the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) 
Journal of July 7, 1958. 

New Figures Show Public Backs Schools, 
in the New Haven (Conn.) Evening Register 
of July 7, 1958. 

Major Doubt Cast on School Crisis, in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star of July 7, 1958. 


Better Schools Seen at Little Rise in Tar, 


in the Detroit (Mich.) News of June 29, 1958, 

School Punds Are Enough, in the Sunday 
eae ee (Omaha, Nebr.) of June 29, 
1 6 

The Big Pitfall, in the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times of June 26, 1958. 

School Spending Next to Defense, in the 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record of July 11, 1958. 

A Teacher’s Pay, in the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Intelligencer of July 23, 1958. 

Sees Doubled School Costs in Dozen Years, 
in the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune of June 29, 
1958. 


School Costs, in the Chicago (Ill.) Daily, 


Tribune of June 30, 1958. 


Big School Cost Increase Seen, in the 


Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (S. Dak.) of July 
1958, 

The Matter of Schooling’s Cost, in the 
Idaho Statesman (Boise, Idaho) of July 5, 
1958. 

They're Your Schools, by Lavor K. Chaffin 
in the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret News 
of July 11, 1958. 

On School Costs, in the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin of July 6, 1958. 

School Cost Rise Seen, in the New York 
Times of July 2, 1958. 

Costs of Schools Due To Double, in the 
Denver (Colo.) Post of July 2, 1958. 

Doubled School Costs Forecast, in the Cor 
pus Christi (Tex.) Caller of July 2, 1958. 

Future School Needs Study Points to In- 
creasing Taxes, in the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal 
of July 1, 1958. 

Author Sees Increases in School Tax Loads, 
in the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune of June 2, 
1958. 

Major Boosts in. Taxes for Schools Pre- 
dicted, in the Monroe (La.) World of July 
1958. 

School Financing, in the Chicago (il) 
Daily Tribune of July 24, 1958. bg 

Wake Up, Americans, in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Enquirer of August 5, 1958. __ 

Improvement in the Schools, in the Shreve 
port (La.) Journal of August 5,1958. 

Schools Need More Than Money, eo 
Martins Ferry (Ohio) Times-Leader of 4% 
gust 5, 1958. ae 
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SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor and publisher of the Sioux Falls 
Argus-Leader, Mr. John A. Kennedy, 
who is one of the world’s recognized au- 
thorities on education in the Soviet 
Union, has said that the most dangerous 
weapon in the world is Russia’s scientifi- 
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cally trained, atheistic mind. 


Testifying before our House Education 
Subcommittee, Mr. Kennedy told us, 
after extensive firsthand observation of 


demands of the modern world have 
greatly increased the cost of modern edu- 
cation, just as the cost of all other worth- 
while commodities has increased. 
Certainly, a nation that insists on 
annual improvements in its automobiles 
and that is willing to pay 3 or 4 times 
the amount for an automobile today that 
we paid 15 years ago ought to be willing 
to face realistically the need for im- 
proved education. > 
Furthermore, a literal explosion of 
school-age population is upon us. Class- 
rooms that are already jammed will be 
filled to overflowing in the immediate 
years ahead. ‘The full force of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school-age popu- 
lation is about to hit the colleges, and 
we are told that by 1970 present college 
enrollments, now approximately 3 mil- 
lion students, will be doubled and pos- 


the Soviet school system that the real_sibly tripled. 


threat from Russia is not her jet planes 
or tanks, but her classrooms, libraries, 


and laboratories. 


In other words, what Mr. Kennedy told 
us in a most compelling manner is that 
America must either meet the challenge 
of Soviet education or lose the race be- 
tween totalitarianism and our free way 
Mr. Kennedy made these re- 
marks before the Russians launched 


of life. 


their sputnik and before many of the 
rest of us were awakened to the tremen- 
dous challenge posted by the all-out ed- 
ucational effort of the Soviet Union. 


Iam not going 


to review here the tre- 


mendous investment of time, money, and 
manpower that the Russians have put 


into education. 


What I would like to 


emphasize is that Americans have al- 


ways believed tha 


t education is a central 


theme in our entire national life. 
We have recognized from the very first 
that education ought to be primarily a 


local matter. 
board, the local 
torically been giv 


public school programs. 


The home, the local school 


community have his- 
en the direction of our 
This is as it 


should be, and I am pleased that the 
legislation now before us makes it im- 
possible for the Federal Government to 


use this program 


to dictate local school 


policy. The opening section of this bill 
expresses the conviction of all of us that 
control of education must be preserved 


in local hands. 


From the very first, however, we have 
called upon our Federal Government to 
Sive assistance to the schools. Federal 
Support for education is a clearly differ- 
ent matter from Federal control. 

As early as 1785, 1 of the 2 great 


ordinances for the 


Set aside the 16th 
Ship in the public 


Northwest. Territory 
section of every town- 
domain for educational 


purposes. The Founding Fathers, most 
notably Thomas Jefferson, believed that 


democracy was 
strong 
Eve 
ton, 
Tre 


not possible without 


Public support for education. 
n the conservative Alexander Hamil- 

Washington’s great Secretary of the 
asury, said that one of the most im- 


portant responsibilities of the Federal 


Go 
ing 


in our own day, 
ly clear that 


vernment was the promotion of learn- 


it is becoming increas- 
local property owners 


cannot finance the cost of a constantly 


expanding educa 


tional program. The 


The problem that confronts us is fur- 
ther compounded by an imminent short- 
age of qualified teachers on every level 
of education: Good teaching is now 
and always has been the heart of good 
education. We must recognize, far more 
than we have in the past, the central 
role that good teachers play in the 
building of a better America. We can- 
not afford any longer the notion held in 
some quarters that teaching is simply a 
stepping stone to a more adequately 
paying job or profession. With the ex- 
ception of the clergy, there is no more 
honored profession than _ teaching. 
Teachers ought to be compensated ac- 
cordingly. 

Aside from adequate financial remu- 
neration, the teacher and the scholar 
are entitled to the highest respect of the 
community. Surely, we ought to have 
reached a stage of maturity now where 
things of the mind are not objects of 
ridicule and scorn. 

There is a peculiar thread running 
through our heritage that historians call 
anti-intellectualism. It is the strange 
twist that leads us to make heroes of 
those showing proficiency on the grid- 
iron but to overlook the solid achieve- 
ments of the conscientious scholar and 
the capable teacher. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that anti-intellectualism is a 


‘luxury America cannot afford in the nu- 


clear age. 

Now, what can be said of the legisla- 
tion before us? It can be said first and 
foremost that it represents at least one 
significant answer to the educational 
challenge of communism. 

Secondly, it can be said that this légis- 
lation is squarely in the American tradi- 
tion in that it preserves local control 
while extending a helping hand from 
our National Govérnment. } 

Third, it can be said that this is a pro- 
gram that places the emphasis on edu- 
cational excellence. It seeks to encour- 
age and underwrite scholarly attain- 
ment. M 

Mr. Speaker, during the long and pain- 
staking hearings which our subcommittee 
conducted on this legislation, I did every- 
thing I possibly could to develop a bill 
that would be broadly based. It seems 
to me that it is just as essential for us 
to develop good teachers, ministers, 
journalists, and agriculturalists as it is 
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for.us to develop good scientists. When 
I hear people talking about accelerating 
the sciences, I cannot help but think that 
we need to accelerate also our under- 
standing of those forces that will decide 
whether the creations of science will 
mean our salvation or our destruction. 

It is my hope that this legislation will 
be broadly administered within the 
American tradition of educating the 
whole man. There is now and always 
has been an urgent need for liberal edu- 
cation that enables the student to under- 
stand not only his own specialty, but the 
complex world in which he lives. 

This legislation seeks to build a better 
America in the following ways: 

STUDENT LOANS 


Approximately half of the top ranking 
10 percent of America’s high-school grad- 
uates drop their education at the high 
school level. Most of these brilliant 
youngsters fail to go on to college be- 
cause of the cost of education. Inflation 
has hit the colleges as well as the market 
place. It has priced a college education 
out of the reach of thousands of young 
people. 

The student-loan program makes 
available during the next 4 years some 
$435 million that can be extended to in- 
stitutions of higher learning to be loaned 
by them to worthy, needy students who 
wish to continue their education beyond 
the high school. Under. this plan, the 
college would be required to put up 10 
percent of the loan fund, but if it is un- 
able to borrow the money at a reasonable 
interest from local sources, the program 
authorizes a loan to the college from the 
Federal Treasury. 

The program provides that no one 
college shall be granted in excess of 
$250,000 to be used for student loans. 

Students borrowing under this pro- 
gram can borrow up to $1,000 a year and 
the total for all years to anyone student 
from such funds may not exceed $5,000. 
The student will pay no interest on the 
loan until 1 year following graduation. 
At that point, he begins repayment on 
the loan and must complete payment 
during the next 10 years. The interest 
during this 10-year period is set at 3 
percent. 

In view of the urgent need for quali- 
fied teachers, it is provided that not to 
exceed 50 percent of any such loan plus 
interest shall be canceled for service as 
a full-time teacher in a public elemen- 
tary or secondary school. This forgive- 
ness principle provides that the loan will 
be canceled at the rate of 10 percent of 
the amount of such loan, plus interest 
thereon, which was unpaid on the first 
day of such teaching service for each 
completed acedemic year of such service. 

In addition to-this student-loan pro- 
gram which comprises approximately 
half of the $900 million envisioned by 
the total program for the next 4 years, 
the legislation before us has a number 
of other highly significant titles. 

There is a provision for $300 million 
to be granted to the States for the pur- 
chase of equipment to be used im the 
teaching of science, mathemdtics, and 
foreign language. 

There is a provision of $57 million for 
institutes in the States designed to train 
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teachers in the field of guidance and 
counseling and foreign language. 

There is a provision of $8242 million 
for graduate school fellowships. 

In this program, $60 million has been 
established for strengthening guidance 
counseling and testing programs in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
Nation. 

In view of the critical shortage of 
persons capable of speaking many for- 
eign languages that are necessary to 
our understanding and negotiations with 
other countries, $32 million has been 
established in this program to set up 
language development and research 
centers across the country. 

In view of the exciting new educa- 
tional mediums, such as_ television, 
movies, and other audio-visual methods, 
$18 million has been programed for re- 
search and experimentation in these 
new devices. 

A very important section of the bill 
provides for stepping up our vocational 
education programs. For this purpose, 
$60 million is provided in the legislation. 

One of the great handicaps that con- 
fronted our committee as we set out to 
appraise the current situation in Ameri- 
can education was the amazing lack of 
accurate educational statistics. The bill 
now before us provides $642 million to 
establish an improved educational sta- 
tistics program in the Office of Educa- 
. tion. 

During the coming 4 years, the total 
cost of all these programs will be $887 
million. Of this amount, $266 million 
will be repaid through the student-loan 
program. 

One other section of the bill that will 
be of considerable interest to our private 
elementary and secondary schools pro- 
vides for loans of $8% million to such 
schools to provide science equipment. 

The traditional separation of church 
and State in the United States has made 
it seem ill-advised for Congress to pro- 
vide for direct grants to private schools, 
even considering the tremendous con- 
tribution to our national strength that 
these private schools make. The 
framers_of this bill have made it pos- 
sible for these institutions to borrow 
money through this program to 
strengthen their science laboratories. 

Mr. Speaker, my own State of South 
Dakota is very much interested in good 
education. My fellow South Dakotans 
have from the very first invested a con- 
siderable share of their income in the 
schools. A distinguished South Dako- 
tan, General Beadle, is memorialized in 
Statuary Hall in the United States Capi- 
tol because of the pride that South Da- 
kotans take in his successful efforts to 
safeguard our school lands. 

In spite of the very heavy responsibil- 
ity that local property owners have taken 
for education in South Dakota, we are 
confronted by a serious educational di- 
lemma. ‘Many of our school districts 
have reached the maximum mill levy 
permitted by law, and yet, those school 
districts are unable to secure sufficient 
revenues to keep their best teachers and 
maifitain the most desirable classroom 
facilities and equipment. 

I can testify from personal experience 
as a homeowner that the property tax 
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has virtually reached the breaking point 
as a source of educational revenue in 
our State. For that reason, I am sure 
that my fellow South Dakotans will ap- 
prove of the efforts I have made as a 
members of the educational subcommit- 
tee that developed the legislation now be- 
fore us. It will be of tremendous berie- 
fit, not only to our students and teachers, 
but to hard-pressed South Dakota prop- 
erty owners. 

These fre the amounts that South Da- 
kota will receive annually from the na- 
tional defense education bill that we are 
now discussing: 

College loans, $216,718. 

Science and foreign language teaching 
equipment, $353,977. 

Administration of science and lan- 
guage programs by the State department 
of education, $21,198. 

Loans to provide schools with scien- 
tific equipment, $27,653. 

Strengthening guidance, counseling, 
and testing programs in our elementary 
and secondary schools, $64,224. 

Expanded vocational education pro- 
gram, $113,169. 

The total of these categories for South 
Dakota each year for the next 4 years is 
$796,939. 

In’ addition to these programs, indi- 
vidual students will, of course, benefit 
from the other phases of this program, 
including graduate fellowships, experi- 
mentation with new audio-visual educa- 
tion aids, guidance and counseling insti- 
tutes, and language institutes. These 
last four programs will be administered 
directly by the institutions of higher 
learning. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the great historian, H. 
G. Wells, once said: 

Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe. 


This statement was made many years 
ago, but it speaks with even more com- 
pelling force to our own day. The chal- 
lenge that our schools and our Nation 
face today is a total one—a challenge in 
the fields of politics, economics, moral- 
ity, science, and the arts. ; 

I strongly urge the passage of this 
program that represents such a vital in- 
vestement in the minds of our boys and 
girls. I am convinced that dollars spent 
to improve young minds will be returned 
to the Federal Treasury many times. 
Above and beyond that, those dollars will 
be an investment in the cultural, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual enrichment of the 
American people. 





Hon. William S. Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, along with 
my colleagues, I want to participate in 
this expression of appreciation for my 
colleague, WILLIAM S. HILL, 





August 27 


BILL HILL was @ Teal factor in the 
many Congresses of which he was 
Member. His constructive work on the 
Agriculture Committee is, of course, g 
matter of a perpetuated record, and has 
always been greatly respected. His per. 
sonality is one of charm and one that 
attracted everyone to him as a man to 


respect, love, and, in fact, the type of | 


fellow one would like to go fis 

All of us, I know, join in oxen 
Britt and his lovely wife, Rachel, best 
wishes for many, many years of retire. 
ment pleasure and continued activity, 





Pension Increase to Retired Railroad : 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly hope that the House will take fa- 
vorable action on this legislation to 
grant a 10-percent pension increase to 
retired railroad workers. The Senate 
has already approved of this increase 
and I think it is incumbent upon this 
House to do so also. 

We all know that the cost of living has 
increased since the last annuity increase 
was given to retired railroad workers, 
The bill to grant a 10-percent increase 
will come before the House today under 
unanimous consent procedure and I sin- 
cerely hope that there will be no objec- 
tion to this pension raise. I am in fayor 
of the bill and will vote for it. 








Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 . 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, along with 
my colleagues, I want to be on record 
as one of those who loved Joz O'HARA. 
No more solid, no more honest, no more 
devoted, no more pleasant man ever 
served in this Congress. Many things 
have been said about Joz O’HARA, 
was a friend of all of us, and I just 

to add my best wishes for every happi- 
ness in the future for Joz and his lovely 
wife. 








ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to Senate Concurrent Reso ag 
lution 122, agreed to August 23, aa 


Vice President, on August 25, 1958, 


the following enrolled bills and joint 


olutions, which had previously P&S 
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1958 


signed by the Speaker of the House of 


Representatives: 
§.25. An act relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; 
§.165. An act 


Roy Brown, 
Ms 1438. An act to amend section 544 of 


title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
ponds of United States marshals; 

§.1764. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

§. 1864. An act to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased sal- 
aries for certain officers and employees of the 
Patent Office; and for other purpose®: 

§.1903. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of civil- 
ian officers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States; 

8.1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, and 
all other work incidental thereto; 

8.2006. An act to relieve the Surgeons 
General of the Army and Navy of certain 
responsibilities outside the Department of 
Defense; 

S. 2020. An act to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Social Secu- 
rity Act; 

8. 2039. An act to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the performance of labor 
imposed as a condition for the holging of 
mining claims on Federal lands pending the 
issuance of patents therefor; 

8.2114. An act to amend the act of March 
$,.1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to incor- 
porate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to acquire 
land for field sites, to undertake construction 
and improvement of buildings and for other 
activities; 

8.2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; 

8.2146. An act for the relief of William F. 
Peltier; ’ 

§. 2469. An act for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner; 

8.2719. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and eradicate the predatory dogfish sharks to 
control and depredations of this species on 
the fisheries of the Pacific coast, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. L.; 

8.3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri, Margarethe Hadjisky, Maria Miceli, 
and Francesco Riso: 

8. 3142. An act to amend the Federal prop- 
erty and Administratice Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 


for the relief of Arthur 


building sites until needed for construction - 


purposes and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; : 

8.3295. An act to amend the Fish-and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
autorization for the fisheries loan fund es- 
“ea under such act; 

. . An ac 

\ Retour: t for the relief of George E. 


8.3335. An act to provide for a National 


gm Center which will be constructed, 
deme rae aoe by voluntary contribu- 
. made avail 
of Columb able in the District. 
. 3379, An act to provide for adjustme 

nts 
in the annuities under the woes Service 

ent and disability system: 
— Smt _ — ‘and amend the 

velo 

ot of sane: pment and As- 


8. 3503, An act ft 
Ronoimes: or the relief of Marie 
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S.3680. An act to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the World 
Science-Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., in 1961, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 3683. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; 

S. 3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; 

8.3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America; 

S. 3741. An act to facilitate administration 
and management by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of certain lands of the United States 
within national forests; 

S. 3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Navaho Tribe, and for other purposes; 

S.3915. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of certain dise 
tressed aliens; 

S. 3944. An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of 
Minnesota and the Province of Manitoba, 
Canada, for the development of a highway 
to provide access to the northwest angle in 
such State; 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi; 

S. 4039. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of 
scientific research, and for other purposes; 

S. 4085. An act to amend the act of May 17, 
1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for.other purposes; 

S. 4088. An act to approve a repayment 
contract negotiated with the Heart Mountain 
Irrigation District, Wyoming, and to author- 
ize its execution; 

S. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole; 

§.4113. An act for the relief of Harold 
Pangelinan; 

S. 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute; 

H, R. 1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; . 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley’s 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engelbretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar; 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 
by including therein the name of Roger P. 
Ames; 

H, R. 8759. An act for’the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon; 

H.R. 9020. An act tc amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11382. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to authorize the 
conversion or exchange, under certain con- 
ditions, of term insurance issued under sec- 
tion 621 of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance.Act of 1940, and for. other purposes; 

H: R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of equal 
value, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12212. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy; 
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H.R. 12281. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an adminis- 
trative site for Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
on lands adjacent to the park, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 13191. An act to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to encourage, foster, 
and assist in the establishment of clubs for 
boys and girls especially interested in sci- 
ence; 

H.R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; 

H. R. 13489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13666. An act to amend title 32 of the 
United States Code to permit the appoint- 
ment of the adjutant general of Puerto Rico 
as provided by the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico; 

H.R. 13840. An act to encourage expansion 
of teaching in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children through grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning and to State educa- 
tional agencies; 

H. R. 13856. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 546. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 21-27, 1958, as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week; 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to invite the 
countries of the free world to participate in 
the California International Trade Fair and 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Los An- 
geles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959; 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 704. Establishing that the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress convene at noon 
on Wednesday, January 7, 1959. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The Secretary of the Senate presented 
to the President of the United States on 
August 25, 1958, the following enrolled 
bills: 

S.25. An act relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; 

S. 165. An act for the relief of Arthur LeRoy 
Brown; 

S. 1438. An act to amend section 544 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
bonds of United States marshals; 

8.1764. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

S. 1864. An act to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased sal- 
aries for certain officers and employees of 
the Patent Office; and for other purposes; 

S. 1903. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of ci- 
vilian officers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States; 

S. 1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and all other work incidental thereto; 

S. 2006. An act'to relieve the Surgeons Gen-— 
eral of the Army and Navy of certain re- 
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sponsibilities outside the Department of De- 
tense; 

S. 2020. An act to amend the Railroad Re- 
‘tirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Social Se- 
curity Act; 

S. 2039. An act to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the performance of labor im- 
posed as a condition for the holding of mining 
claims on Federal lands pending the issuance 
of patents therefor; 

S. 2114. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to in- 
coporate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to ac- 
quire.land for filed sites, to undertake con- 
struction and improvement of buildings and 
for other activities; 

S.2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Siuox Indian Tribe; 

S. 2146. An act for the relief of William F. 
Peltier; 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner; 

S.2719. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and eradicate the predatory dogfish sharks 
to control the depredations of this species 
on the fisheries of the Pacific coast, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. L.; 

S. 3142. An act to amend the Federal! Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 
building sites until needed for construction 
purposes and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; 

S.3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri, Margarethe Hadjisky, Maria Miceli, 
and Francesco Riso; 

8.3295. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
authorization for the fisheries loan fund 
established under such act; 

S. 3321. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; 

S.3335. An act to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, of a site made available in the District 
of Columbia; 

S. 3379. An act to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

S. 3420. An act to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Devleopment and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; 

S.3503. An act for the relief of Marie 
Inette Konomos; 

S. 3680. An act to provide for participation 
of the United States in the World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at Seatile, 
Wash., in 1961, and for other purposes; 

S. 3683. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; 

S. 3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; 

8.3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America; 

S. 3741. An act to facilitate administration 
and management by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of certain lands of the United States 
within national forests; 

S. 3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Navaho Tribe, and for other purposes; 

S. 3915. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; 

8.3942. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
tressed aliens; 

8.3944. An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of Min- 
nesota and tre Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
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for the development of a highway to provide 
access to the northwest angle in such State; 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi; 

S. 4089. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of 
scientific research, and for other purposes; 

8. 4085. An act to amend the act of May 17, 
1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, Mo., 
and for other purposes; 

S. 4088. An act to approve a repayment 
contract negotiated with the Heart Moun- 
tain Irrigation District, Wyo., and to author- 
ize its execution; 

S. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the annual rate of compensation of members 
of the Board of Parole; 

8.4113. An act for the relief of Harold 
Pangelinan; and 

S. 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute. 





APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed the following 
bills: 

On August 20, 1958: 

S.1110. An act for the relief of Sono 
Hoshi; 

S. 2239. An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade; 

S. 3827. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, as amended; and 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project. 

On August 21, 1958: 
8.493. An act for the relief of Irene Mon- 


toya; 

S. 2069. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of coal on the public domain; 

8.3259. An act to further amend the act 
of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended 
by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as the same are amended, to provide for an 
increase in the authorization for funds to 
be granted for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 


poses; 

8.3817. An act to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions by encouraging exploration for min- 
erals, and for other purposes; 

S. 4009. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the Washoe reclamation project, Ne- 
vada and California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project; and 

S. 4153. An act to authorize the delivery 
of sewage from Virginia into the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other 
purposes. 

On August 23,1958: . 
S.13. An act for a 4 relief of Hsiu-Kwang 


S. 160. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Ioannou; ~ 

8.375. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for the validity and 





August 27, 1958 


perfection of certain security interests 
tor vehicles; renee in mo- 

S. 532. An act to revise and modernise +, 
fish and game laws of the District of Colus® 
bia, and for other purposes; 

S. 784. An ect for the relief Dwight 
Sharer; *. & 

S. 1798. An act to amend section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re. 
spect to certain small vessels operated by co- 
operatives or associations in 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit basis 
to or from places within the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska and Prince 
British Columbia, or to or from places within 
said inland waters and places within the in. 
land waters of the State of Washington; — 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Heing 
Farmer; 

8S. 2935. An act for the relief of Louise 
Shields Wilkinson; _ 

8.2943. An act for the relief of Letitia oj. 
teanu; 

S. 2983. An act for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda and Manuel Miranda; 

S. 2989. An act for the relief of Sal 
Miranda; . 

8.3010. An act for the relief of Jose Mara- 
rac; 

5.3031. An act for the relief of Joseph Da- 
niel Maeda Betterley (Toshikazu Maeda); 

S. 3051. An act to amend the act termi- 
nating Federal supervision over the Klamath 
Indian Tribe by providing in the alternative 
for private or Federal acquisition on the part 
of the tribal forest that must be sold, and for 
other purposes; 

S.3130. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Papakenstantinou; 

S. 3131. An act for the relief of Amile Ha- 
tem and Linda Hatem; 

S. 3192. An act for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom; 

S. 3199. An act to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Septem- 
ber 1 of the succeeding year, and to make 
such change effective with respect to the 
assessment work year commencing in 1959; 

8.3270, An act for the relief of Nick Tsali- 
kis; : 

S. 3305. An act for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou; 

8.3330. An act for the relief of Leopoldo 
Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodriguez Gon- 
zales; - 

8.3354. An act for the relief of Fuad EB 
Kattuah; 

S. 3401. An act for the relief of Cho Hack 
Youn; 

S.3402. An act for the relief of Nessime 
Kadoch; 

S. 3404. An act for the relief of Doulatram 
Chattulane Chavez; 

S. 3421. An act for the relief of Alexander 


Nagy; 
8.3468. An act to provide for the com 
struction and improvement of certain roads 
on the Navaho and Hopi Indian Reserva 
tions;  _ 
$.3598. An act for the relief of Feiga Chi 
rinsky Roseman; : 
S.3615. An act for the relief of Wendy 
Levine; ; 
S.3641. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
Yang Koo; . 


S. 9665. An act for the relief of Choe Kum — 











Bok; and ae 
S. 3880. An act to continue the Civil Aare 
Nnautics Board as an agency of the Umm 
States, to create a Federal Aviation 4 
to provide for the regulation and 
of civil aviation in such manner as @™ 
foster its development and safety, an@ © 
provide for the safe and efficient use @ ©" 
airspace by both civil and military 
and for other purposes. 
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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp my statement on 
soil conservation in Maryland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The vitality and strength of American agri- 
culture are a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to all of us, I know you will agree. 
Sonie well informed say that it is only the 
contrasting weakness of agriculture in such 
Communist nations as Russia and China 
which deter them and disrupt their long- 
time plans toward the subjection of the free 
world in accordance with the precepts of 
Marx and Lenin and their later followers, 

For these reasons, I would like to bring 
to your attention a brochure of fundamental 
note which has just come off the presses of a 
Baltimore printing firm in my home State of 
Maryland. Although it is primarily about 
Maryland farmers and Maryland agriculture, 
it carries a universal and fundamental mes- 
sage to which we should all pay heed in these 
days when people argue so much about such 
things as farm programs, price supports, sur- 
plus removal, and other such popular and 
— es which tend to obscure the true 

of the course which 
should take. Hee eer 
The brochure to which I refer, a hand- 
somely done, magnificently illustrated, pub- 
lication of 32 pages is entitled, “The First 20 
Years, 1938-58, a Report on the Conservation 
and Development of Maryland’s Farmland, 
Soil, and Water Resources.” It has been pub- 
lished by the Maryland State Soil Conserva- 
ttee with a foreword written by 
Dr. Gordon M. Cairns, dean of the College of 
ture for the University of Maryland, 
&nd Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, president of the 
University of Maryland. It describes in con- 
aon po and in its-many varied as- 
work accomplished Maryland 
through their own iasaiie organized 
and locally run sof] conservation districts 
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during the past two decades. It outlines, 
further, the plans and aims of these same 
soil conservation districts, and of the Mary- 
land farmers who direct their activities, for 
the next 20 years. 

Fundamentally, this brochure deals with 
the food and population problems which 
have always, since the dawn of history, 
plagued the peoples and the governments of 
nearly all of the nations of the world. May 
I quote you some statements from the 
brochure which I think will throw some of 
the true aspects of what our real farm policy 
should be into sharper focus. 

“The thin skin-of this planet, which we 
call the soil, is marvelously complex. We 
depend on it for nearly all the food we eat, 
and for the fibers we put to a thousand uses. 
It helps determine the kind of a water sup- 
ply we have and even possesses an influence 
on the weather and climate. 

“In each handful of the very top layer of 
this soil, there are millions of plant-like and 
animal-like organisms so tiny they can be 
seen only under a microscope. Like our- 
selves, they depend on a delicate balance of 
air, water, sunlight, and minerals to survive. 
Healthy, and in good chemical and physical 
balance, this teeming combination of inert 
material and living organisms we call top- 
soil will grow bumper crops to feed livestock 
and human beings. Damage or destroy it, 
and nature starts a whole train of disastrous 
consequences.” ; 

Lest anyone think that this topsoil of ours 
is exclusively the concern of farmers, let me 
set.them right with the statement that, even 
in this beautifully blessed country of ours, 
the farmland, soil, and water resources are 

tighter. According to the Maryland 
Soil Conservation Committee: 





CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


“The total land area of the United States 
is almost 2 billion acres, or a little over 12 
acres for each man, woman, and child living 
in this country. 

“Only about a fourth of this, however, or 
480 million acres, is cropland or rotation 
pasture. Nearly half of the remainder is 
rangeland and permanent pasture which 
supplies some grazing for the dairy industry 
but is used mostly to help feed the great 
herds of cattle and sheep that go to market 
in Omaha; Chicago, and the other large 
livestock market centers. The rest is largely 
mountain, desert, marshland, highway, 
woodland, forest, park, or town and city. 

“For the most part, it is the 480 million 
acres in crops and in crop-and-pasture rota- 
tions which determines our food supply. 
This is our good land, about 3 acres per 
person. 

“By 1975, it is estimated that drainage and 
reclamation projects, plus clearing of new 
land, will increase our supply of cropland 
to about 508 million acres. But the popu- 
lation experts say that we may well have 
228 million people in the United States by 
then. So we will have only a little more 
than 2 acres of cropland to feed each of us. 

“When the year 2000 rolls around, if our 
population continues to grow at its present 
rate, 335 million people will crowd this coun- 
try. But cropland will only edge up to 
about 528 million acres. There will be just 
@ trifle over 1% acres to feed each person 
then. 

“This squeeze on the amount of good 
farmland doesn’t necessarily mean that our 
children and grandchildren will face a 
scarcity of food. The ancient theory that 
population always tends to outrun its food 
supply seems not to have taken into account 
the marvelous and fast-growing productivity 
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of modern agriculture. Between 1940 and 
1950, for instance, United States farm output 
per farm worker jumped an amazing 50 per- 
cent. Today, 1 American farmworker pro- 
duces enough to feed himself and 19 other 
people. By 1975, it is estimated he will be 
able to feed 35 or 40 city people. 

“Nevertheless, our shrinking supply of 
cropland per person is going to put pressure 
on our food supply unless we husband our 
farmland soil resources wisely. Our high- 
protein diet leans heavily to animal products 
that require more acreage to produce than 
do the cereal-grain and root-crop diets of 
much of the world.” 

These figures and others in the brochure 
highlight how important soil and water are 
to both farmers and city people. In my own 
State of Maryland, farm people now make up 
less than 10 percent of the total population. 
Yet theirs is still the State’s largest and most 
important basic industry and provides 
roughly half of the total food products that 
Maryland needs. Each year, the State’s 32,500 
farms produce and sell about $250 million 
worth of crop and animal products. By the 
time this has reached dinner tables, with 
all the additional processing, packaging, and 
store services that consumers now ask of the 
food industry, it has increased to a half- 
billion-dollar business or more. The value 
of land, buildings, and machinery on Mary- 
land farms, each one of which requires, on 
the average, as great an outlay of capital as 
the neighborhood hardware store in town, is 
close to $1 billion. 

Essentially this investment, and the $250 
million business that derives from it each 
year, is based on the top 5 to 12 inches of 
soil on Maryland farms. Neither Maryland 
farmers nor Maryland city people can afford 
to let it slip away. 

Soil erosion on farms may seem to affect 
city people only slowly and indirectly as 
far as their food supply is concerned and in 
its importance to our basic economy. But 
there is still another way that it reaches 
home every day and strikes at their pros- 
perity and well-being. 

“Soil washed off a farm field doesn’t stop 
at the boundary fence. It has a habit of 
getting into streams and rivers, reservoirs, 
and harbors. We call it silt when it gets far 
away from home. 

“Sometimes people shrug off silt as being 
inevitable. They think of it in terms of 
the delta which the Mississippi River has 
buflt up below New Orleans. Early explorers 
reported a delta at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi long before the first colonist cleared 
a farm anywhere in the river’s vast basin. 

“Measurements show, though, that the 
older deposits of’ silt in the Mississippi Delta 
were laid down over thousands of years. 
They are sharply different from the top 
layer of manmade silt which has been de- 
posited in ever-increasing volume in the past 
hundred years. 

“Silting of streams, rivers, and harbors in 
my own State of Maryland was of little mo- 
ment before eafly colonists cleared the land. 
Covered as the land was by vast forests, 
grassy glades, and marshland, there was 
little chance for soil to escape and become 
silt except when lightning started a great 
fire on some forested area, denuded.the land 
of its protection, and permitted the soil to 
wash away until a new mantle of shrubs, 
grass, and forest trees could slowly heal the 
scars. 

“All this changed when Maryland’s up- 
land fields were cleared and planted to to- 
bacco and other cultivated crops which offer 
little cover to the soil from washing. The 
silt we have to deal with today in Mary- 
land's rivers, streams, harbors, and reser- 
voirs is the result of manmade erosion, not 
the longtime kind known as geologic erosion. 

“Nowhere is this clearer than in the sedi- 
mentation studies which geologists have 
made in Baltimore Harbor. When Capt. John 
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Smith first sailed up the Patapsco River in 
1608, the limit of open tidewater was 7 miles 
further inland than it is today. Now, the 
head of navigation is only 13% miles above 
the Hanover Street Bridge in Baltimore and 
a channel is kept there only by dredging. 
Yet as late as 1845, after considerable ero- 
sion had already occurred on the farmland 
drainage area which feeds the Patapsco, there 
was still as much as 17 feet of water be- 
neath the bridge. Fifty years later, there 
was only 3% feet; by 1924, only 6 inches. 
Dredging near the mouth of the Patapsco 
River about 1940 produced a bottle labeled 
only 35 years before, but which was buried 
under 5 feet of sediment. 

“Engineers and geologists of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service estimate 
that the Patapsco River, which used to run 
clear, now carries about 600,000 cubic yards 
of silt a year into Baltimore Harbor.- About 
90 percent of this comes from the cultivated 
land in the Patapsco watershed. Just to keep 
the harbor channels themselves dredged free 
of Patapsco silt costs $100,000 a year. The 
soils men believe that over half of this silt- 
ing could be prevented by the use of soil- 
conservation methods on all the farmland 
that drains into the Patapsco. 

“The Sassafras River on the eastern shore 
offers even more startling evidence of the 
speed with which farmland erosion can close 
up streams. As recently as 1925, self- 
propelled barges hauled grain and fertilizer 
to and from Foxhole Wharf on the upper 
reaches of the Sassafras where it forms the 
boundary between Kent and Cecil Counties. 
The river had a 12- to 15-foot channel. 
Twenty years later, farmland silt left room 
for only 2 or 3 feet of water. 

“Sedimentation of Baltimore’s water sup- 
ply reservoirs has provided some costly les- 
sons also in the damaging by-products of soil 
erosion. The city’s fist water supply. reser- 
voir, Lake Roland on Jones Falls, built in 
1862, had to be abandoned in 1916 because of 
silt. Baltimore’s sescond reservoir, Loch 
Raven, on Gunpowder Falls, lost all but 15 
percent of its half-billion gallon capacity 
from silting in the first 20 years of its life— 
this despite the fact that almost as much 
sediment as is deposited in Baltimore Harbor 
by the ‘Patapsco River each year had been 
removed from’ it meanwhile. The present 
new Loch Raven Dam, and the reservoir 
farther upstream at Prettyboy Dam. are so 
huge (41 billion gallon total capacity) that 
erosion and silting has not seriously damaged 
them as yet. Nevertheless, nearly 10 million 
cubic yards of silt has poured into them in 
the past generation. Most of it has come 
from the road banks and cropland of an 
area no bigger than Baltimore County. It 
represents from 1 to 2 inches of the topsoil 
that used to produce crops on the watersheds 
which feed the 2 reservoirs. 

“There is no way to measure the damage 
which silt has caused commercial and sport 
fishing and to the oyster beds of the Chesa- 
peake, but biologists, and fish and wildlife 
experts say that it amounts to millions of 
dollars. The oysterman and the fisherman 
alike have a common. interest with the 
farmer in preventing soil erosion. Silt and 
pollution are the twin enemies of their 
calling.” ’ 

Water is the other side of the coin in this 
tremendously important problem my State 
and our Nation faces in this question of 
farmland conservation and development, 
which is so important to all of us. 

“Enough rain falls on Maryland during 
most years to satisfy all the foreseeable fu- 
ture yearly needs of Maryland farms, indus~ 
tries, towns, and cities. Yet, farmers, city 
people, and industries alike need more wa- 
ter and are constantly reaching out for new 
sources. In the next 20 years it is estimated 
that water needs and water use will double. 

“This seeming contradiction of water 
everywhere but not enough to drink is really 









September } 


no contradiction at all. To a Maryland 
farmer, water is scarce if it doesn't rain often 
enough and gently enough d the 
season to give his corn crop 14 inches of son 
moisture on which to grow. To the 

hem Steel people at Sparrows Point, water is 
scarce when they have to buy treated water 
from the Baltimore sewage disposal plant be. 
cause the level of the local wells from which 
they pump has fallen alarmingly, To the 
people of Baltimore, water is scarce if they 
have to look all the way to the Susquehanna 
River for their supply so there will be enough 
water during a dry summer to take a bath 
when they feel like it or wash their cars, } 

“One of the cheapest ways to improve our 
water supplies—and cut down on floods and 
silting at the same time—is for farmers te 
use soil conservation methods on their land 
so that the soil can hold more of the rain 
where it falls. This kind of water gets into 
streams slowly and steadily instead of run. 
ning off in a hurry and causing floods. Care. 
fully measured experiments on a dozen small 
test watersheds in Maryland have shown that 
twice as much rain runs off an unprotected 
field than from one where the crops are 
grown with the benefit of simple soil con- 
servation methods. What is more, silt 
samples taken from these watersheds show 
that 3 to 4 times as much soil gets away 
from the unprotected fields.” 

The State soil conservation committee's 
new publication describes in detail the 
methods used by Maryland farmers to con- 
serve and develop their soil and weter re- 
sources during the past 20 years. I will not 
take your time to describe these now be- 
cause they are increasingly familiar to farm- 
ers everywhere. And for city people, and the 
men and women who carry these reports to 
them through the printed page and the air. 
waves, the brochure is available for reading 
and report. 

I would like to tell you a little about the - 
local Maryland soil conservation districts or- 
ganized by farmers in the past 20 years which 
have made a wholesale attack on this soil 
and water conservation problem possible, 
There are such districts in every State and 
their operations are very similar. pin 

“There is nothing particularly new about 
conservation. Most farmers have known 
about the need for conservation, and some 
of the methods used, back as far as their 
grandfathers’ day or even farther. The trick 
has been to focus the’tools of conservation 
on the needs of each particular farm and 
to find the know-how and wherewithal to 
put them into effect. 

“It was not until soils specialists completed 
a& statewide survey of Maryland's land re- 
sources in 1934 that the extent of erosion 
damage and drainage problems was fully ap- 
preciated. During 1934 and 1935, when the 
Federal Government was establishing work 
camps of CCC boys in various sections of the 
State as a depression relief measure, several 
erosion control demonstration projects were — 
established in areas around these camps. 
Newly trained technical men from the United 
States Soil Conservation Service were a6- 
signed to these camps to work with nearby 
farmers in establishing soil-conservation 
methods and better drainage systems. For 
the first time, technical men and work crews 
concentrated on these soil and water prob- 
lems on a direct, farm-by-farm basis. — 

“Tt soon became evident, however, that the - 
work in these demonstration areas, as they 
were called, was too costly and too slow. 
Some way had to be found to spread 
work farther and faster, with farmers GOMp — 
more of it and the ae 

“So Maryland farm leaders = 
conservation law to put direction of the 


into the hands of local organizations m 
ers’ which would have the ni ii 
standing to make contracts with private ane 


public agencies for the purpose of 
technical help, materials, and heavy 
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ery that could be put at the disposal of 
al farmers. 

_~tenparh conservation districts law passed 

the Maryland Assembly in 1937 was the 
result. It permits farmers to organize local 
distticts by means of petition, public hear- 
jority vote in an the farm- 

within the proposed rict. 
ech district program is directed by a 
poard of five supervisors chosen from among 
the outstanding farmers of the district. Two 
are appointed by the State soil conservation 
committee on the recommendation of local 
groups. Three others are later chosen by 
farmers of the district at a special public 
election. Their terms of office run for 3 
years. None of these supervisors receive a 
salary. Usually, they are paid a small ex- 
pense allowance, plus mileage allowance on 
their cars, when they are on district. business. 
All of these men consider the responsibility 
an honor and a public obligation and many 
of them find it possible to spend a large 
amount of their time on district work with- 
out any compensation. 

“Kent County farmers organized the first 
Maryland soil conservation district in 1938. 
Within 10 years, every county in the State 
except 1 had followed suit. In nearly all 
of these 23 districts, the local county agri- 
cultural agent of the University of Mary- 
land Extension Service acts as secretary and 
adviser to the group. Also, in each district, 
the supervisors have invited the local repre- 
sentative of the Soil Conservation Service to 
attend board meetings in an advisory 
capacity. 

“Districts have no taxing powers. Their 
major accomplishment has been to plan and 
carry out a concentrated attack on local soil 
and water problems. They have been able to 
bring farmers technical help, materials, and 
machinery not heretofore available to them 
as individuals. In nearly all cases, each of 
the agencies represented on the State soil 
conservation committee furnish special as- 
sistance to the districts. In addition, some 
districts have set up working agreements 
with other State and Federal agencies, with 
county highway departments, boards of 
county commissioners, with local tax ditch 
associations, fish and game agencies, and 
with private contractors of all kinds. 

“Tackling the soil and water problems of 
Maryland farms is a job that has required a 
lot of heavy machinery, combined with the 
assistance of soils and engineering special- 
ists. This combination was not ordinarily 
available to individual farmers at a cost they 
could afford before the districts were organ- 
ized. The big motorized dragline shovels 
used in drainage work, for instance, cost up- 
wards of $15,000 a piece and are difficult and 
expensive to rent for individual farm jobs. 
Nor is it much use to rent them unless you 
have an engineer and a soils man lay out the 
system properly in advance. 

“Many districts have solved this problem 
by hiring private contractors to do the earth- 
moving work, but with the actual design and 
layout of the jobs handled by technical men 
assigned to the district. The amount of 
private contracting work of this nature done 
on farms has multiplied many times since the 
districts were organized. 

2 — siete have found it expedient 
y heavy machinery of their 

wn and to work it under direction of the 
district’s technical men. Where this is done, 
equipment superintendents are hired by the 
eee schedule all farm construction 
y so that the machinery is busy 

Most of the time. In this way, cts can 
She sues cite, charged to farmers 
su nmdents are respon- 

ty for keeping all equipment in good work- 
oe now own as much as $100,- 
vy equipment. Most of it 


is néw and modern. Much of 
. it is alread 
Paid for from rental feed charged to tarmere, 
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Usually, fees range from $5 to $12 an hour, 
depending on the particular piece of equip- 
ment required. The price includes’ wages 
of a skilled operator for such machines as big 
dragiines, graders and bulldozers. 

“Equipped with machinery like this, and 
with engineers and soils men to direct how 
to use it best, the districts expect to get the 
major part of their heavy, earth-moving jobs 
finished within the next 10 years.” 

With the formation of districts; soil and 
water conservation work gained great mo- 
mentum after farmers learned how to use 
this new tool of local government and self- 
help to further the development of their land 
resources. In the past 6 years, for instance, 
there has been an increase of almost 70 per- 
cent in the number of farms on which soil 
and water conservation programs have been 
started, the brochure states. Today, approxi- 
mately half the farms in Maryland have 
made a start at such programs. And they 
have been paying most of the bill themselves, 
although the work that they do often bene- 
fits others almost as much as themselves. 

But I beg of you that we do not become 
complacent just because things seem to be 
going along well in most instances in the 
conservation and development of our farm- 
land soil and water resources. Our world is 
changing, and food is growing ever more im- 
portant to large segments of it who are not 
so well blessed as ourselves. Food is not 
something we can take for granted. Very 
little of the world has ever done so and we 
will not continue to do so unless we pay close 
and continuing attention to the land and 
water resources which play so very great a 
part in our Nation’s strength and self-suffi- 
ciency. I would like to quote you here the 
optimistic, yet watchful, words which a 
farmer of the Maryland State Soil Conserva- 
tion Committee has written about the future 
of these things in the brochure which has 
Just been published. 

“Twenty years is a short time as farming 
goes. Yet the advances in farming during 
the past 20 years have been greater than in 
the entire 100 years before that. In the next 
20 years, they will be greater still. 

“Fewer farms will feed more and more 
town and city people. The amount of food 
one man at work on a farm can produce will 
probably double. Each farm will depend 
more on machinery and iéss on musclepower. 
We will have better crops, better livestock, 
and understand how to use our land better. 

“In less than 20 years, at the present rate 
we are moving, most cf our present farmland 
soil and water conservation goals in Maryland 
will have been met. Soil erosion control 
methods will be in effect on most farms. 
Drainage improvements now needed will have 
been fulfilled. 

“But towns and cities will be spreading out 
to engulf more of Maryland’s farmland as 
population grows and people in the cities 
call for more living space per family than 
they have now. Highways, airports, and 
parks will take more space. Factories will 
grow in size, numbers, and land needed—not 
merely in a simple arithmetic progression to 
keep pace with increasing population, but in 
geometric progression to keep pace with the 
expanding needs of each member of that 
expanding population. 

“Farmers in Maryland, and nearly every- 
where else, will be under pressure to use 
only their best land for crops and pasture, 
and to improve that to the fullest extent of 
their capabilities. Good land is the only 
land that will be worth farming. ; 

“The pace of Maryland’s agriculture will 
change. We will make use of the land more 
intensively, both in farming and in its many 
other uses. Even our woods and forests 
will be treated differentiy—developed and 
protected, farmed, and harvested like a crop. 

' “We will need to see that erosion is brought 
under control and that all potentially good 
wet-land farms are properly drained. But 
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above and beyond that, we will need to tap 
and develop more local water supplies for 
use by farmers, towns, and industries in each 
locality. More ponds and wells will be 
needed to provide irrigation water for crops 
on thousands of acres of farmland where 
irrigation is not used today. On dozens of 
small streams we will be building the small 
dams that team up with soil-conservation 
methods on the land to stop the small floods 
upstream and make sure the big floods down- 
stream never get a chance to start. 

“There is a table on the back cover of this 
brochure which shows our goals for the 
next 20 years in protecting and developing 
Maryland’s soil and water resources. These 
are the major goals as we see them today. 

“I think it is reasonably certain, barring 
war or some other catastrophe, that they 
will be met and that the job of soil and 
water conservation as we know it today will 
become one of maintenance, seeing to it 
that the gains already made don’t slip away. 

“I am equally sure, though, that these 
goals will change as farming changes and 
the pressure on the land increases.” 

Thank you for bearing with me, gentle- 
men, as I have outlined to you this vital 
matter of the preservation and development 
of our Nation’s and my State’s farmland 
soil and water resources. At the moment, 
here in the Capitol of the greatest of the free 
nations of the world, it may seem to be not 
so pressing as the many other problems we 
face. 

But in the long run, there is nothing more 
important. ‘The opportunity for farmers to 
develop these resources fully most and should 
be the keystone of our agricultural policy. I 
recommend to you as required reading this 
brochure, The First 20 Years. 
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Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all dur- 
ing this year, there has been much dis- 
cussion about the Supreme Court and its 
attitude toward various Communist-con- 
trol acts passed by the Congress. 

Mr. George Todt, columnist for the San 
Fernando VaHey Times, has published a 
series of articles on the Smith Act and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court and 
has made some valuable suggestions re- 
garding a new approach in our dealing 
with the criminal Communist conspiracy 
operating in our midst. 

The December 21 and 23 articles by 
the Valley Times editorialist follow: 
[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 

December 21, 1957] 
EXPERT OPINION ON SMITH ACT 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceedingly fine.”—English 
proverb. 

Last June 17 the United States Supreme 
Court held, in a split decision, that the 
Yates case convictions of 14 leaders of the 
Communist Party in California—indicted 
under the Smith Act in 1951, and tried in 
the Federal court in Los Angeles—were to 
be set aside. Five defendants were ordered 
acquitted and a new trial was ordered for 
the remaining nine persons. 

The Government reluctantly decided not 
to try the nine because of the difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient evidence and reliable 
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witnesses to sew the case up completely at 
this time. 

But the real story about this judicial de- 
cision from the High Court is that it has a 
tremendous bearing on future applications 
of the Smith Act—admittedly the chief 
weapons in our arsenal of judicial prosecution 
against the Communist conspiracy in this 
country—and many legal minds today are of 
the opinion that the Smith Act may perhaps 
be in the process of disintegration after the 
recent body blows dealt it by the Supreme 
Court. 

Be this as it may, I approached the capa- 
ble young United States attorney, Laughlin 
E. Waters, in Los Angeles a short time ago 
and asked him if the Smith Act had actu- 
ally been dismembered out of all recogni- 
tion—or was it still usable? What needed to 
be done by Congress to spell out the matter 
beyond all doubt? Just what was the score, 
anyway? 

I’ve known “Lock” Waters since he served 
in the California Legislature in bygone days 
and consider him an outstanding public 
servant in every respect.. While it is not im- 
possible to sneak up on him and handcuff 
him in a crowded thoroughfare, it is seldom 
possible to do so in the courtroom where 
he is paid to do his job. From the stand- 
point of actual job experience, he is indeed 
the Republican’s Party’s best bet for a bid 
at the attorney general’s slot which Pat 
Brown is leaving next year in order to seek 
the Governor’s seat. 

The United States attorney was frank and 
forthright in answer to my questions con- 
cerning the Smith Act. No, he didn’t think 
the recent decisions had made the Smith 
Act untenable—although they may have put 
quite a crimp in it. Yes, Congress could do 
something about it by way of clarifying leg- 
islation. This is what he told me: 

“Congress, by clarifying legislation, can 
spell out in the Smith Act whether there is 
a basic difference between advocacy of an 
idea and advocacy of an action. This seems 
to be the crux of the matter.” 

I talked with my friend “Lock” Waters 
at some length about the future of the 
Smith Act as an effective weapon against the 
Communist conspiracy in our country. Have 
we been trying to fight the Communists with 
the wrong weapon in this particular in- 
stance? Is there another way besides the 
Smith Act, itself? Can we think of some- 
thing new here? 





[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
December 23, 1957] 


USABLE AGAINST COMMUNISTS 


“Get good counsel before you begin: and 
when you have decided, act promptly.”— 
Sallust, Catiline. 

I went away from my discussion with the 
young United States attorney in Los Angeles 
with mixed emotions. Laughlin E. “Lock” 
Waters was an old friend whose opinion I 
had long respected—and he had spoken 
frankly and forthrightly to me about every 
aspect of the Smith Act and the celebrated 
Yates case which I had asked him about. 
No curtain of censorship or “no comment” 
here. 

But—to make a long story short—it now 
seemed to me that in order to prove its case 
under the Smith Act, as presently interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, the Government can 
only have a complete case when it finds a 
Communist conspirator actually ordering an 
. action which causes physical force and 
violence in a bona fide attempt to overthrow 
the Government. 

Now, how often would this happen in the 
United States? And how many conspirators 
would ever see trial? Wasn’t this imprac- 
tical, after all? 

I thought that maybe it was—and then 
somewhere a little bell commenced to ring 
inside my memory. Isn’t there ancther way 
in which we might deal with the Communist 
conspiracy in our midst? Couldn't we come 
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in on another level to harass the Reds? 
What about their traitorous Communist oath 
and its apparent violation-of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, and the subsequently similar 
provisions contained in the later McCarran- 
Walter Act? 

This may be worth considering, if the 
Smith Act is made untenable in the future— 
or too difficult to prove in court. Consider 
these facts: 

The last two lines of the infamous Com- 
munist oath, which every new member of 
the party must subscribe to upon entering 
into the subversive organization (see The 
Communist Party Manual on Organization, 
J. Peters) is as follows: 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses to de- 
fend the Soviet Union, the land of victorious 
socialism. I pledge myself to remain at all 
times a vigilant and firm defender of the 


Leninist line of the party, the only line which ~ 


insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.” 

Next, consider item 2: the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1169). Here is Chapter IV: 
Loss of Nationality: 

“Section 401. A person who is a national of 
the United States, whether by birth or natu- 
ralization, shall lose his nationality by— 

“(b) Taking an oath or making an affirma- 
tion or other formal declaration of allegiance 
to a foreign state; or 

“(c) Entering or serving in the armed 
forces of a foreign state unless expressly 
authorized by the laws of the United States, 
if he has or acquires the nationality of such 
foreign state; or 

“(d) Accepting or performing the duties of 
any office, post, or employment under the 
government of a foreign state or the political 
subdivision thereof for which only nationals 
of such state are eligible; or 

“(h) Committing any act of treason 
against or attempting by force to overthrow 
or bearing arms against the United States, 
provided he is convicted by a court-martial 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 

Now American citizenship can be revoked 
legally by a person doing any of the acts set 
forth here. He does not have to do every 
one of them. 

Look carefully at the Communist oath and 
section 401 (b) which have been capitalized 
in this column for emphasis. 

Doesn’t the Communist oath constitute a 
clear action of “taking an oath * * * of 
allegiance to a foreign state’’? 

Does any citizen deserve to be called 
American after taking such a hideous oath 
of treachery to the Soviet Union? — 

Why not revoke the citizenship of every 
quisling and fifth columnist and Trojan horse 


in our midst who has taken such an infa- 


mous and traitorous oath? 

Wouldn't this actually accomplish more in 
the end than the Smith Act may have in- 
tended to accomplish for us? 





Voluntary Taxation—A New Political 
Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing piece, which is a new political con- 
cept in taxation and an exciting one, is 
most worthy of a valued constituent of 
mine, Mrs. Mildred Adams McLearn. It 
was originally published in the June 14, 
1958, issue of the National Review. 

Tt has historical sanction, too. The 
Greeks in their desperation even as great 





as our own with incredible go 

employed voluntary taxation. The cit. 
izens insisted upon waiting to pay taxes 
until the end of the year. If the oneps. 
tion of government was good, they would 
pay for it. If it was bad, they would not, 
Since it was generally bad, a lot of peo. 
ple paid no taxes. 


In our times certainly those who pay 
the least taxes have the most to say 
about what the other fellow will pay 
especially those who carry very little 
responsibility for government. 

Compulsory taxation by which the 
other fellow fixes the taxes you pay 
paves all roads to socialism. That is, the 
taking from some by compulsion and 
giving to others in return for their votes, 

Mrs. McLearn possesses wisdom and a 
great sense of humor, too. All Con- 
gressmen should enjoy reading this 
treatment of deadly compulsory taxa- 
tion. 

Mrs. McLearn’s article follows: 


VOLUNTARY TAXATION—A New Po itrca, 
CONCEPT 
(By Mildred Adams McLearn) 

So far, all of us have been attempting to 
combat communism—and all forms of col- 
lectivism—by employing middle-of-the-road 
ideas and policies. This strategy is producing 
defeat in the cold war and loss of our do- 
mestic liberty. A winning strategy would re- 
quire us to oppose the Socialist principle of 
solving every problem with Government force 
over the individual, with what_ logically 
should be our basic principle; solving all our 
problems through voluntary action by the 
individual. We must face the elementary 
logic of the situation; either our way of life 
is effective enough to serve us now, or it is 
inadequate and we should give up the pre- 
tense that we are fighting for it. 

But no one has risen up to champion, whol- 
ly and unreservedly, the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty. Even the individualists, who 
stand for voluntary action, have left a great 
Trojan horse in their system for the use of 
the collectivist worshipers of coercion, This © 
is compulsory taxation. 

The Founding Fathers tried to solve man’s 
eternal problem of liberty and government 
by conducting one of the noblest experiments 
in human history, but there was a fatal flaw 
in the Constitution they drafted, and this 
flaw ate at the heart of America and finally 
corrupted the Government. That flaw was 
forced taxation. For the fathers failed 
realize that all compulsory taxation is tyr- 
anny, with or without representation. 
coercive taxation, and the resulting monop- 
oly of force, to a gang of politicians and bu- 
reaucrats, and the consequence is the very 
destruction of the Constitution that we are 
watching helplessly today. Of what use are 
checks and balances when each of 
checks is corrupted by the arbitrary power of 
forced taxation, and all branches can coopéer- — 
ate to aggrandize government? Forced taxa- 
tion is the root of tyranny, and from this 
root the bureaucracy has and mis- 
interpreted the Constitution almost at will, 

The solution, then, is to adopt the prin: 
ciple of pure liberty: Voluntary, instead of 
coercive, support of 
society, 
which obtains its revenue by force vio- 
lence. Men have cooperated voluntarily 1 
build our civilization: Voluntary mee 
have financed great productive , 
of capital, great universities, Rotary 
works of charity, and our whole 






free market. All of these obtain thelr rere 


nue by voluntary purchase or gift. Why 
government? 

LINKED TO THE VOTE . 

How might voluntary taxation work? Lest 

start with the franchise. The religious Dé 

of self-government is the faith that 
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js worthy of the dignity of personal 
nsibility. Efforts to implement this 
pelief have led to the free universal fran- 
ehise, which ignores the fact that there can 
be no such thing as something for nothing 
in any field, whether in economics or vot- 
- It is precisely this false assumption 
that underlies the free vote, which dema- 
can easily exploit for their own purposes. 
We declare by law that a man (or woman ) 
has the right to vote, but we don’t attach 
any responsibilty for its exercise. We must 
jearn that for every human right there is 
a corresponding duty or responsibility. And 
unless authority (the power of the vote) 
and responsibility (the obligation to pay the 
cost of the decisions) are commensurate, 
freedom dies. For that which is not respon- 
sible is not free. And that which is not re- 
sponsible is not moral. Morality presupposes 
the absence of power of one person over 
another. Every man must pay the price of 
decision. 
eUnder voluntary taxation the franchise 
would be based on the uncoerced willing- 
ness of the individual voter to pay his share 
of what is voted. This could take the form 
of-a voluntary percentage income tax. A 
mans’ decision to vote (and to pay his share 
of the cost of government) would be made 
at registration time. Registration day would 
be the due date for the previous year’s in- 
come tax returns to be mailed, and register- 
ing would merely consist in filing a tax 
return, which would indicate the voter's 
decision to exercise his franchise. 
If registration day were set sufficiently in 


_advance of election day, the revenue depart- 


ment could total all the incomes of the pro- 
spective voters and publish this figure along 
with the number of voters registered. This 
would permit the political parties to calcu- 
late what percentage of total income would 
be necessary to finance their various pro- 
posed programs. This percentage would 
apply uniformly to each individual; whether 
his income were that of a bank president 
or elevator operator. Each party, when plan- 
ning its program, would list its objectives in 
the order of their importance, with accom- 
panying estimates of the cost of each item 
(summarized briefly and simply enough for 
all to understand). The cost estimates of 
each party’s program would be presented to 
the voter in terms of a percentage of his 
income, thereby giving the individual voter 
an exact picture of what to expect from each 
party’s program and what these programs 
would.cost him ig taxes. For example: The 
Democratic Party might announce that its 
program, calling for X, Y, and Z, would cost 
the voters 22 percent of their income. ‘The 
Republican Party, running on A, B, C, would 
need 15 percent. The voters would choose, 
weighing program and cost. Payment of the 
tax after election would be ~voluntary, but 
failure to pay would forfeit a person’s voting 
Privilege until his tax account was squared. 


NATURAL SELECTION 


Wouldn’t the taxpayer cheat? There is 
incentive to cheat under this tax system 
under any other, for there is no earthly 
Pressure that could force anyone to vote and 


How many would voluntaril contribute 
& percentage of their income a exchange 
for the vote? The only ones qualified! to 
retain the franchise: those who realize that 
every government service costs money and 
who are Willing to pay their share. Here is 


& natural mode of selection in operation, 


Picking the voters, with each man 
Te mation according to his own lights, 
mature enough for such a political 
system? We are, in this century, confronted 
with @ crisis which demands that we solve 
problems of self-government. If men 
compulsion, the principle behind 
fclalism, then freedom is indeed an idle 
dream. If men can live together success- 
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fully in a free society, they must act volun- 
tarily. . 

How about the nonvoter? Until he has 
become convinced that he wants the vote 
badly enough to pay his share voluntarily, 
the power of the vote in his hands is a dan- 
gerous thing. He is précisely the voter who, 
under our present system, is voting to “get 
his” because “the world owes him a living.” 
His envy, the meanest of human traits, is the 
inspiration behind socialism, under which 
all are forcibly ground down to a hopeless 
equality on the lowest possible level. Vol- 
untary taxation would make it impossible for 
a demagogue to play on this envy with a 
something-for-nothing song, the something 
to be seized from one’s neighbor through 
forced taxation. 

Would there be sufficient incentive for a 
man to be a taxpayer-voter? Remember that 
each man would be voluntarily helping to 
set his personal level of taxes when he voted, 
and since he would be spending his own 
money, he would be a canny buyer indeed. 
Such an electorate need never be stung twice 
by a political candidate who does not deliver 
on his promises. In fact, an entirely new 
type of candidate would appear on the Amer- 
ican scene. The voter would become as right 
as the customer, and for the same reason. 
Voluntary taxation gives total authority to 
those citizens responsible enough to want to 
shoulder their share. All the national power 
of decision would rest in these voters. They 
would be fully paid in authority for the 
support they voluntarily gave the Govern- 
ment,'for they would control it. 

Voluntary taxation would be applicable to 
the State and local, as well as national, 
governments. The principle is the same. 
The Federal Government could hardly remain 
free if the States were able to force taxes 
from individuals and use them to connive 
at interstate accumulations of power. And 
locally, the cities have always been among 
the most corrupt establishments in Aneerica. 
This will remain true so long as compulsory 
taxation exists. 

How could voluntary taxation be started? 
The smallest village could give it a chance to 
prove its worth. If it were successful, a 
statewide trial in any interested State would 
draw the fascinated gaze of the entire Na- 
tion, for a governing mechanism devoid of 
socialist taint would be testing the potential 
of politically free men. Its use would tend 
to spread only if the results were satisfactory. 
And as the fortunes of do-gooders and plan- 
ners ebbed, and fear of Government power re- 
ceded, men could begin to discuss openly 
what they wanted to do cooperatively 
through a social agency and what they pre- 
ferred to buy individually from an entre- 
preneur. Experience alone could answer this 
question, and the answer would probably 
vary from time to time and from place to 
place. Local conditions, genuine emergen- 
cies, changing customs and scientific progress 
would all influence the result. Voluntary 
taxation would be as flexible as the free -mar- 
ket and just as responsive to men’s needs. 





Legislative Work of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 85th 
Congress, 2d Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
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Public Welfare, I wish to call the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the record made by 
the committee during the 85th Congress, 
and particularly during the 2d session. 

It has been my honor to serve as chair- 
man of this committee during both the 
84th and 85th Congresses, and to have 
served as a member of it since it was 
constituted in its present form by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

I believe it can be said without con- 
tradiction that in no Congress since the 
creation of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has the committee made 
any greater record of accomplishment. 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


Between the opening of the session on 
January 7 this year and adjournment in 
the early hours of August 24, there were 
approximately 145 week days, excluding 
holidays, during which the committee 
could meet for hearings or executive con- 
sideration of bills. The Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare or its subcom- 
mittees held meetings or hearings on 94 
days during this period, or on almost 2 
out of every 3 possible working days. 

Twenty-four days over a period of 
nearly 8 weeks were devoted to hearings 
on education. Nineteen days were de- 
voted to hearings on labor legislation. 
The committee and its subcommittees 
met in 38 executive sessions and had 5 
days of conference with the House. 
Hearings were held on 79 different bills 
in the second session. Exhaustive hear- 
ings that had been held on several bills 
during the first session made it possible 
to report them without further hearings 
this year. 

The committee placed on its agenda 
for consideration and action in executive 
session 43 different bills. It reported 30 
bills, including 4 education bills, 8 health 
bills, 7 labor bills, 2 railroad retirement 
bills, 8 veterans bills, and 1 bill for the 
aging. It also reported 3 resolutions and 
18 individual nominations, as well as 
hundreds of routine Public Health Serv- 
ice nominations. Nominations were ap- 
proved for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 
view, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the National Library of Medicine, 
the National Mediation Board, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, and the Public Health 
Service. 

EDUCATION 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 


For the first time since 1862, nearly a 
century ago, when the Morrell Act estab- 
lishing the land-grant colleges was en- 
acted, the Congress of the United States 
has this year approved legislation pro- 
viding broad Federal assistance to the 
Nation’s school system. This it has 
done by overwhelming majorities in both 
Houses. 

The bill sent to the President reaffirms 
the principle that the States and local 
communities have and must retain con- 
trol over and primary responsibility for 
public education. It specifically pro- 
hibits “any department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States to exer- 
cise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the curiculum program of instruc- 
tion, administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution.” 
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In reporting the national defense edu- 
cation bill to the Senate, the committee 
approved a coordinated 4-year program 
for strengthening the national defense 
through an interrelated set of proposals 
designed to assist State, local, and pri- 
vate effort to develop America’s brain- 
power for defense, by stimulating stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, and school 
authorities to seek the highest possible 
attainment in thought and learning. 

As reported by the committee, the bill 
included a provision for scholarship 
awards designed to stimulate and chal- 
lenge high school students to do their 
best, and to stimulate parents to insist 
not only that their children work hard, 
but that their schools provide the proper 
courses of instruction. In addition, 
scholarship grants based on need were 
provided to aid scholarship winners to 
complete a 4-year college education. 

An amendment to the bill adopted by 
the Senate reduced the scholarship award 
from a maximum of $1,000 to $250, and 
thus seriously damaged the philosophy 
- of the bill. In addition, because the 
House had killed the scholarship provi- 
sion in its version of the national de- 
fense education bill, the Senate amend- 
ment stripped the Senate conferees of 
their bargaining power in conference 
with the House. As finally approved by 
the Congress, the bill contained no 
scholarship provisions as such. It did, 
however, contain many fine provisions, 
of which I will mention some of the most 
important. , 

STUDENT LOANS 


As approved by the Congress, the bill 
will authorize $295 million over a 4-year 
period for loans to highly qualified col- 
lege students needing financial assist- 
ance. -A student may receive a loan on 
the basis of ability and need, not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 a year, or a total of $5,000. 
The loan must be repaid over a 10-year 
period, beginning 1 year after the bor- 
rower completes his higher education, 
at an interest rate of 4 percent. If the 
borrewer then teaches in public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools, as much as 
50 percent of his loan will be canceled. 
The purpose of this forgiveness feature 
is to encourage more qualified college 
graduates to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowship grants will be offered to 
5,500 students during the 4-year period 
who advance into graduate school to ob- 
tain their doctoral degrees and thus bet- 
ter qualify themselves to be college in- 
structors, 

EQUIPMENT 

The bill authorizes $280 million over 
the 4-year period, first, for making grants 
to State educational agencies for acquisi- 
tion of laboratories and other equipment, 
including audiovisual materials and 
equipment, and printed material, other 
than textbooks, suitable for use in public 
elementary and secondary schools for in- 
struction in science, mathematics, or 
modern foreign languages; and, second, 
for making loans to nonprofit elementary 
or secondary schools for the purchase of 
such science-teaching equipment. 

Grants for laboratory equipment. will 
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be matched by the States on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis. Twelve percent of the 
appropriation for such equipment will 
be reserved for making loans to non- 
profit schools; these loans are to be re- 
paid over a period of up to 10 years. 
In addition, $20 million is authorized 
for grants to the States for administra- 
tion of the program and for expanding 
or improving supervisory or related serv- 
ices in public schools in science, math, 
or foreign languages. 
INSTITUTES 

The bill provides for the establishment 
of two special types of teacher-training 
institutes to be conducted in colleges and 


universities mainly during the summer’ 


months. Primary emphasis will be on 
updating and reenforcing the teacher’s 
knowledge of his subject. One of these 
institutes provides for counseling and 
guidance courses to train personnel en- 
gaged in counseling and -guidance of 
secondary school students for teachers 
preparing to engage in these services. 
The second type of institute authorized 
in the bill will specialize in advanced 
training in modern foreign languages for 
individuals engaged in, or preparing to 
éngage in, teaching or supervising or 
training teachers in any modern foreign 
language in elementary and secondary 
schools. 
COUNSELING 

The bill provides for aptitude testing 
for children as they are entering high 
school, in order to identify particular 
talents and potentialities of each child. 
To ure that all of our children, and 
especially those most gifted intellectu- 
ally, can be encouraged to develop their 
abilities to the maximum, guidance and 
counseling services will help high-school 
students along paths of study best suited 
to their individual capacities, and will 
give particular attention to urging that 
the ablest and most promising take the 
courses that will qualify them for ad- 
mission to college. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


To help assure an adequate supply of 
technical personnel to assist scientists 
and engineers, the bill amends the Voca- 
tional Education Act to authorize the 
appropriation of $15 million a year to 
allow States and local areas to conduct 
less-than-college-grade courses designed 
to fit individuals for useful employment 
as technical and skilled workers in occu- 
pations requiring scientific or technical 
knowledge. 

LANGUAGES 

To help meet the defense and foreign 
relations needs of the Nation, language 
and area centers will be provided to give 
instruction in the languages and cultures 
of foreign peoples. 

RESEARCH 

There ‘is also provision for research 
and experimentation in more effective 
utilization in television, radio, motion- 
picture, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes, The Commissioner of 
Education, in cooperation with an ad- 
visory council on new educational me- 
diums, will, through grants and con- 
tracts, conduct, assist, and foster such 
research and experimentation. 
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The bill also creates within the Na. 
tional Science Foundation a Scientifie 
Information Service, which will be re. 
sponsible for providing for indexing, ah. 
stracting, and translating  s¢j 
papers from all over the world and dis. 
seminating scientific information to the 
Nation’s researchefs and scitntists. The 
Foundation, through this service, wij 
undertake programs to develop new and 
improved methods, including mechanizeg 
systems, for making scientific informa. 
tion available. 

These are some of the outstanding 
tures in the National Defense Eda : 
Act. This act is the culmination of 4 
years of struggle to place an education 
bill on the statute books. Beginning 49 
years ago with what was known as the 
Sterling-Towner bill, there has been a 
continuing effort to pass an education 
bill. Many committees and commissions 
have been established to study education 
bills, and there have been many recom. 
mendations. Yet for 40 years not a sin- 
gle broad education bill ever saw the 
light of day until the passage of the 
national defense education bill at this 
session of the Congress. 

If the 85th Congress is remembered for 
nothing else—and certainly it will be 
remembered for its many magnificent ac- 
complishments—it will stand in history 
as the first Congress to enact a law de- 
signed to stimulate and encourage 
quality in learning at all levels of our 
educational system. In so doing, the 
Congress has further enabled the Fed- 
eral Government to meet its immediate 
and direct responsibility for the national 
defense and for the conduct of the 
Nation’s foreign policy. 

FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS 


Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, 
provide for assistance to school districts 
in federally impacted areas. Under 
Public Law 815, payments are made to 
help build schools in districts burdened 
with substantial increases in their school 
memberships, due to Fegeral activities. 
Under Public Law 874, payments are 
made to school districts to help meet 
their operating and maintenance ex- 
penses where such districts are provid- 
ing education for federally connected 
children. 

The bill which the committee reported 
and which was enacted into law estab , 
lishes on a permanent basis programs 
under both Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 which apply to so-called cate- 
gory A pupils, that is, children of persons 
who both reside and work on Federal 
property. The bill also extended pr 
grams under both these laws, insofar 
they relate to other children in federally 
impacted areas, for a 3-year period uni 
June 30, 1961. In addition, the bill m 
a number of other changes in the manny — 
in which these laws are nike 

According to the Office of 4 
funds under these laws go into 30 — 
school districts which have almost 
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ut 15 percent at the present time are 
tans the schooling they need. 
During the first session of this Con- 
gress, the committee reported and the 
Senate passed a bill, S. 395, to encourage 
expansion of teaching and research in 
the education of mentally retarded 
children through grants to institutions 
of higher learning and to State educa- 
al agencies. 
on the last day of the second session, 
the Senate approved an almost identical 
pill, H. R. 13840, which the House had 
sed the day before. The bill provides 
for grants up to $1 million a year over a 


10-year period to be made to special in- - 


stitutions for the training of highly quali- 
fied leadership personnel who in turn 
will train teachers in the education of the 
mentally retarded. 

CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


Late in the first session of this Con- 
gress, the Senate passed a bill reported by 
this commit‘ee, S. 1889, providing in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, loan service of captioned films 
for the deaf. Toward the end of the 
second session, the House passed an al- 
most identical bill, H. R. 13678. The Sen- 
ate then approved the House bill, which 
was sent to the President for his signa- 
ture. The bill authorizes up to $250,000 
a year for establishment of a service 
which will lend through State schools for 
the deaf and other appropriate agencies 
films bearing captions that the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing can read as they watch 
the film. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is also authorized to 
acquire films for this purpose ‘The pro- 
gram will provide not only educational 
and informative subject matter on film 
for deaf persons, but also serve as recrea- 
tional therapy. Deaf persons are de- 
prived of the many advantages available 
topersons with normal hearings of radio, 
television, and motion pictures. The 
program for captioned films is expected 
to compensate for this lack in consider- 
able measure. 

THE NATIO” 5 HEALTH 


One of the r_  --s legislative areas 
under the jurisdic..cn of the committee 
is the Nation’s health. - The committee 
reported, and the Senaté passed, a num- 
ber of important health bills during this 
session, 

HILL-BURTON EXTENSION 

The first of these is H. R. 12628. This 
bill would extend for 5 years the life of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, which has proved so helpful in mak- 


“ing available hospitals and other health 


es throughout our Nation, and 
particularly in those areas which were 
completely lacking in such essentials for 
provision of modern medical care. 
This bill has been enacted into law. 
HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The second health bill reported by the 
committee which is of major Seasiuiaiis 
to our people is H. R, 12876. This bill, 
which will do much to speed research 
<r Bat es = cures of diseases 

ple mankind, 
by 3 years the life ee 
Federal 
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and equip the laboratories and other 
facilities needed by those scientists who 
are dedicating their efforts to attempts 
to eradicate disease. ‘This bill has be- 
come law. 

FOOD ADDITIVES 


The third bill, H. R. 13254, would bring 
about a major change in those laws ad- 
ministered by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration designed to protect the 
American people from the addition to 
food products of additives which might 
be injurious to health. Whereas, under 
present law, any processor is free to add 
_to our foodstuffs any newly discovered 
chemical and can continue to use such 
an additive in foods until the Food and 
Drug Administration has been able to 
establish scientific proof that it is dele- 
terious to health—which sometimes takes 
years—because of this bill, food proc- 
essors will not be permitted to add such 
substances to food until they have been 
able to prove, scientifically, that they 
are safe. This bill has passed both 
Houses. 

HILL-BURTON LOANS 

Besides reporting legislation to extend 
the Hospital Survey and Constryction 
Act for another 5 years, the committee 
reported a bill, which has become law, 
authorizing loans for the construction 
of hospitals and other facilities in ac- 
cordance with the same procedures and 
subject to the same conditions as would 
be applicable for the making of grants 
under this program. 

Enactment of this legislation enables 
religious organizations which have con- 
scientious objections to the acceptance 
of grants from the Federal Government 
for hospital construction to secure loans 
for such purpose if they would other- 
wise qualify for grants. Loans can be 
made for periods up to 40 years and will 
bear an interest rate calculated by add- 
ing one-fourth of 1 percent per year to 
the rate which the Secretary of the 
Treasury determines to be equal to the 
current average yield on all outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States. 

SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

The committee reported a bill, which 
has become law, authorizing the S)r- 
geon General, United States Pubunc 
Health Service, to make grants-in-aid 
for provision of training and service in 
the public-health field in public or non- 
profit accredited schools of public health. 
The bill earmarked for this purpose up 
to $1 million of the funds Congress ap- 
propriates for grants under the Public 
Health Service Act to States and local 
communities. 

LABOR 
WELFARE PLANS 

As a result of intensive investigations 
of employee welfare and pension plans by 
@ special subcommittee of the commit- 
tee during the latter part of the 83d and 
all of the 84th Congress, legislation was 
introduced in the 85th Congress designed 
to safeguard the integrity of billions of 
dollars’ worth of employee. welfare, 
health, and pension funds. ., 

During the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, the committee established a special 
legislative subcommittee to consider 
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these bills. The subcommittee compiled 
@ massive record of testimony during 
1957 and, just before the close of the 
1st session, reported to the full commit- 
tee a bill, S. 2888, providing for report- 
ing and disclosure of information about 
pension, health, and welfare funds, re- 
quiring administrators of all types of 
plans to make reports to their benefi- 
ciaries and to the Secretary of Labor, 
granting the Secretary of Labor broad 
investigatory and limited police -power, 
and imposing stiff criminal penalties for 
embezzlement, insurance kickbacks, and 
falsification of reports. 

This year the full committee reported 
S. 2888 to the Senate, which, after sev- 
eral days of debate, passed it unani- 
mously. The House passed a similar 
though less stringent bill; a conference 
was held between the two Houses, and a 
bill finally was agreed to and sent to the 
White House. 

As enacted by the Congress, the bill 
exempts from coverage plans covering 
25 or fewer participants. Administrators 
of all other plans—whether employer, 
employee, or jointly managed—are re- 
quired to make information concerning 
the plan available to their beneficiaries, 
and to file a report with the Secretary 
of Labor. The Secretary has two func- 
tions: First, to act as custodian and to 
make available to the public copies of 
the reports filed: with him, and, second, 
to prescribe standard forms of reports 
which may be used by a plan adminis- 
trator making a report. 

Penalties of 6 months’ imprisonment 
or $1,000 fine are provided for willful 
violation of the act. The bill makes it 
possible for a beneficiary to compel re- 
porting by a plan administrator through 
a court proceeding under which an ad- 
ministrator refusing to report could ke 
fined $50 a day for each day during which 
the report was not filed. A fine of $10,000 
and/or 5 years imprisonment is imposed 
for falsification of a report. 

While the bill as enacted is weaker 
in some respects than the bill reported 
by the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and approved by the Senate, it 
does embody all the important principles 
contained in the Senate bill. It calls 
for compulsory coverage; it recognizes 
the role of public authority in supervis- 
ing welfare and pension plans, and it 
provides criminal penalties for certain 
violations. 

Although many members of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
would have wished the bill to give 
stronger protection to the beneficiaries 
of welfare and pension plans, by passage 
of S. 2888 the Congress has laid the leg- 
islative foundation upon which subse- 
quent Congresses may build. 

I know that the committee members 
who, since 1954, have devoted months cf 
effort to investigation and legislation re- 
lated to employee pension and welfare 
plans are deeply gratified that their work 
has been brought to partial fruition in 
the present Congress; and I know, 
further, that millions of workingmen and 
women in all parts of the country will 
rest easier in the knowledge that Con- 
gress has made a. beginning toward the 
establishment of adequate protection of 
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the sums to which they are entitled in 
the event of illness, accident, or retire- 
ment. 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND 
DISCLOSURE 

In April 1958 the select committee on 
improper activities in the labor and man- 
agement field—the McClellan commit- 
tee—as part of its interim report made 
five legislative recommendations to the 
Congress, as follows: First, to regulate 
and control pension, health, and welfare 
funds; second, to regulate and control 
union funds; third, to insure union de- 
mocracy; fourth, to curb activities of 
middlemen in labor-management dis- 
putes; fifth, to clarify the no-man’s land 
between State and Federal authority. 

As indicated above, the Committeee on 
Labor and Public Welfare reported a bill, 
S. 2888, relating to emplcyee welfare and 
pension funds, which was approved in 
modified form by both Houses. This car- 
ried out the first recommendation of the 
McClellan committee. 

To accomplish the other four legisla- 
tive recommendations, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare this session re- 
ported S. 3974, a bill which not only ef- 
fectively carried out the McClellan 
recommendations but also in some cases 
went beyond those recommendations. In 
addition, the bill contained several 


amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
substance of which was either recom- 
mended by the administration or was 
designed to make more effective the 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


UNION FUNDS 


To regulate and control union funds, 
the bill required full reporting and pub- 
lic disclosure of union internal processes 
and union financial operations. It pro- 
vided criminal penalties for failure to 
make such reports and for false reports, 
as well as for false entries or the destruc- 
tion of union records. It required full 
reporting and public disclosure of finan- 
cial transactions and holdings, if any, by 
union officials which might give rise to 
conflicts of interest, including payments 
by labor relations consultants. 

UNION DEMOCRACY 


To insure union democracy, the bill 
required full reporting and public dis- 
closure of trusteeships over subordinate 
unions, and it established criminal pen- 
alties for failure to file or for falsifica- 
tion of required reports relating to such 
trusteeships. It placed limitations on 
establishment of trusteeships, on the 
purposes for which they could be estab- 
lished, and on their duration. It pro- 
vided Federal court proceedings to dis- 
solve trusteeships when not in accord- 
ance with the limitations of the bill. 

It provided that elections of consti- 
tutional officers of international unions 
be held every 5 years either by secret 
ballot of the members or by delegates 
elected by secret ballot, and elections of 
local union officers at least every 4 years 
by secret ballot. It protected the rights 
of union members to nominate and vote 
for union officers without restraint or 
coercion. It prohibited the use of union 
funds to promote individual candidacies 
in union elections. 
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MIDDLEMEN 


To curb activities of middlemen in 
labor-management disputes, the bill re- 
quired full reporting and public disclos- 
ure of any arrangement by an employer 
under which another person undertakes 
to influence or affect or to provide serv- 
ices which interfere with, restrain, or co- 
erce, employees in the exercise of rights 
guaranteed by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as well as similar reports and 
disclosure by labor-relations consultants. 
It created criminal sanctions for failure 
to file or for falsifying reports required 
by employers and labor-relations con- 
sultants, and for payments by middle- 
men to union officials. 

NO MAN’S LAND 


To clarify the no man’s land between 
State and Federal authority, -the bill 
directed the National Labor Relations 
Board not to permit continuation of the 
no man’s land area in which employees, 
unions, and employers covered by Federal 
law are left without remedies. It au- 
thorized a speeding up of NLRB pro- 
cedures by clarifying the definition of 
“supervisors” and by permitting pre- 
hearing representation elections. 

In these ways, the bill reported by the 
committee met and dealt with effectively 
the chief legislative recommendations of 
the McClellan committee. 

During the lengthy debate in the Sen- 
ate on this bill, it was amended in a num- 
ber of respects, but basically it retained 
the provisions approved by the commit- 
tee with respect to union finances, union 
democracy, middlemen, and no man’s 
land. 

Senator McC.retian, himself, stated: 
“If enacted, and properly administered, 
it will drive many unreformed ex-con- 
victs, racketeers, gangsters, and crooked 
Officials out of the union movement and 
strengthen the position of honest, decent 
unionism and its leaders.” The minor- 
ity leader, Senator KNOWLAND, said the 
bill marked “real progress.” 

In reporting S. 3974, the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act, 
the committee made a remarkable legis- 
lative accomplishment. Not once, dur- 
ing the 11 years since the Taft-Hartley 
Act was enacted in 1947, has the Senate 
been able to reach agreement on any 
significant changes in its provisions. 
In this session, the committee reported, 
and the Senate approved, a bill which 
not only provided for carrying out the 


recommendations of the McClellan com- . 


mittee with respect to union funds, un- 
ion democracy, middleman activities, 
and the no-man’s-land problem, but 
also amended the Taft-Hartley Act in 
a number of respects. 

The bill passed the Senate by a vote 
of 88 to 1. Unfortunately, the House 
failed to pass the bill. Despite -this, 
however, the members of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare can take 


deep satisfaction in having been able to” 


re to the Senate, and then to per- 
e the Senate to approve, the first 
major labor legislation since the 80th 
Congress. 
COAL MINE SAFETY 


The committee reported a bill amend- 
ing the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 


September } ; 


which retains the present exemption of | 
small 14-man mines from the provisions _ 
of the act, unless the conditions in any : 
such exempt mine are such as to create 
an imminent danger-of any of the 5 
disasters enumerated in section 203 (g) 
of the act. If such conditions exist, the — 
bill provides for the immediate closing 
down of such mine, subject to an appeals 
procedure. 

The bill also added a new title to the 
act directing the Bureau of Mines t 
make a detailed and exhaustive study of - 
mine safety for all mines covered by the 
act, and to report its findings and recom. _ 
mendations to the Congress and to the 
President by February 15, of next year, _ 

This bill was not considered by the 
Senate prior to the adjournment of Con- 
gress. 

SAFETY FOR LONGSHOREMEN 

The Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act was passed” 
in 1927 as a result of a Swpreme Court 
decision holding that the States could 
not apply their workmen’s compensation 
laws in an area exclusively maritime and 
that Congress could not lawfully dele- 
gate this authority. Although the act 
has been amended from time to time to — 
improve its compensation features and 
bring it up to date, it has never been 
amended to authorize the establishment 
of an effective safety program. 

The bill approved by the committees 
this year and enacted into law vests the 
Secretary of Labor with authority to es- 


_ tablish and enforce safety regulations in 


longshoremen’s and related employment, 
such as the ship repair industry. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


In the 84th Congress, the committee 
approved a bill, which became law, in- 
creasing retirement benefits for railroad 
workers by 10 percent. At that time, the 
Congress did not vote any increase in 
taxes on employers and employees, either 
to make up the then-existing 
deficit in the railroad retirement fund, or 
to pay for the newly increased benefits. 
But the committee, in its report on the 
bill, did assume a solemn obligation to 
approve legislation in the 85th Congress 
providing increased taxes. 

I am glad to say that the committe 
was able to meet that obligation by re 
porting a bill, S. 1313, in the present se 
sion. The Senate approved a 
version of S. 1313, but the House failed 
to act on it in the closing days of the 
session, ae 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 4 

The committee has jurisdiction over 
several types of veterans’ legislation, in- 
cluding the GI bilis of rights ot Wale 
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loyment compensation system pro- 
Wied for veterans under the Korean GI 


<— bill also extended the termination 
date of the Korean program so as to make 
it terminate at the same time as the one 
proposed for peacetime veterans. Both 
would terminate 5 years fol- 
jowing the end of compulsory military 


eaneuent to the reporting of this bill, 
a House-passed bill containing somewhat 
similar provisions was reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee and passed 
by the Senate. Peacetime veterans will, 
therefore, be entitled to unemployment 
compensation as a result of the efforts of 


this Congress. 
OTHER VETERANS’ BILLS 


The committee reported a number of 


- other bills important to veterans includ- 


ing the following: 
RESTORATIVE TRAINING 

An amendment to the War Orphans 
Educatiosal Assistance Act to permit eli- 
gible handicapped orphans to enroll in 
a specialized course of restorative train- 
ing designed to make possible their par- 
ticipation in the education program pro- 
vided by the act, and to lower the age 
at which such restorative training could 
begin to 14 years. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

A proposal to afford vocational reha- 
bilitation to certain veterans in need 
thereof to overcome a service-connected 
disability incurred in or aggravated by 
active service since January 31, 1955. 

PHILIPPINE HOSPITAL 

A bill modifying and extending the 
grants-in-aid program operated in the 
Republic of the Philippines for the hos- 
pitalization of certain veterans of the 
Armed Forces, 


REFUNDS 


A bill authorizing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to make refunds to approxi- 
mately 8,000 World War II veterans on 
account of erroneous collection of life- 

premiums. 
GI BILLS 


A bill extending to certain veterans 
and war orphans in Panama and the 
Philippines the provisions of the Korean 
GI bill and the War Orphans Educational 

ce Act. 
OTHER IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 


In addition, the committee reported 
to the Senate during the second session 
of SS &@ number of other measures 
designed to benefit the American people. 
I will mention only a few of them: 

SCIENCE CLUBS _ 


The Senate passed on the last night 
of the session a House bill, H. R. 13191, 
with a bill pending before the 

te on Labor and Public Welfare. 
stimulate interest among high-school 
ents in Se tee of science. The 

e Commissioner of Edu- 

cation to expend up to $50,000 a year to 
, foster, and assist in the estab- 

fhument in localities throughout the Na- 
of clubs composed of boys and girls 
Commi gpecial interest in science. The 
instructed to carry out 
mise functions with a view to the ulti- 
Ting by of a corpo- 
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ration similar to the Future Farmers of 
America. 
f WAR-RISK HAZARDS 

The committee approved a bill, which 
became law, to amend and make perma- 
nent the provisions of existing law ex- 
tending workmen’s compensation and 
war-risk hazard benefits to Federal em- 
ployees and employees of contractors of 
the Federal Government working in 


overseas areas. 
AGING 


The committee also approved a bill 
providing for a White House Conference 
on Aging to be called by the President 
of the United States in January 1961. 
The bill provides for assisting the several 
States to conduct similar conferences 
prior to the White House Conference it- 
self. The Conference will be planned 
and conducted by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with the 
assistance and cooperation of other de- 
partments and agencies represented on 
the Federal Council on Aging. Both 
Houses of Congress passed the bill. 

Mr. President, I cannot let this occa- 
sion pass without expressing my deep 
appreciation to all the members of the 
committee who have worked so diligently 
and so faithfully to help bring about 
the accomplishments of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare during both 
sessions of this Congress. : 

Before the adjournment of Congress, 
I had the pleasure of paying tribute to 
the senior Senator from New Jersey, the 
Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, a for- 
mer chairman of the committee and 
the ranking majority member of the com- 
mittee during the past 4 years, who is 
retiring at the end of this Congress. 
He and I worked in close association 
during the many years we served on the 
committee together. 

I regret deeply the fact that another 
valuable member of the committee also 
is retiring at the end of this Congress. 
I refer to my friend and colleague, tI > 
senior Senator from New York, the Hon- 
orable Irnvinc M. IvEs. 

The service of Irvine IvEs in the Sen- 
ate has been marked by a singular dedi- 
cation to the best interests of all the 
people, whom he has served so faith- 
fully. There is no Member of the Sen- 
ate who is more knowledgeable, wiser, or 
more able in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Irvinc Ives came to the 
Senate ranked as one of the foremost 
authorities in the Nation in this field, 
by virtue of the outstanding record he 
had established as a member of the New 
York State Assembly, as the assembly’s 
minority leader, speaker, and majority 
leader, and as dean of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. 

I have been privileged to serve for 12 
years with Irvrne Ives on the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
and I can personally attest to the many 
and valuable contributions he has made 
as a member of that committee. With 
his devotion and his long experience in 
the field of labor-management relations, 
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working conditions, wages, and hours, 
workmen’s compensation, social security, 
and other important areas affecting the 
people’s welfare and our country’s 
strength. 

Irvine Ives further distinguished him- 
self through his outstanding service as 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion to the Internal Labor Organization 
Conference at Geneva and was the first 
American to receive the honor of being 
elected president of the conference. He 
has also contributed much to the work 
of the Senate, as a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and more 
recently as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

IRvING IvEs’ service in the Senate has 
reflected his untiring devotion to the na- 
tional interest: He has been the states- 
man, the patriot, and the prophet. The 
people of New York and of the Nation can 
always be proud of his labors, his accom- 
plishments, and his leadership in the 
Senate. Although he has announced his 
plans to retire from the Senate we know 
that he will continue to serve his State 
and the Nation and that we shall con- 
tinue to have the benefit of his keen\in- 
tellect, his vast experience and knowl- 
edge, and his inspiring leadership. 

We shall all miss him greatly and we 
warmly wish for him a healthy and 
happy future and many more years of 
useful service to his fellow man. 





The Lincoln Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the popu- 
larity of the Lincoln Memorial has grown 
over the years, and the necessary ar- 
rangements must be made to accommo- 
date the greater number of tourists visit- 
ing this popular site each year. 

I would like to submit for the Recorp 
this fine letter from the very capable 
Harry T. Thompson, Superintendent of 
the National Capital Parks, which clearly 
shows the need for extending the visit- 
ing hours of the Lincoln Memorial. I 
also favor extending the visiting hours 
of the Jefferson Memorial. 

Superintendent Thompson and the en- 
tire National Capital Parks staff are to 
be complimented for their good work in 
the many parks throughout the District 
of Columbia.and for their interest in 
seeing that the greatest possible number 
of people have the opportunity of visit- 
ing the Lincoln Memorial, truly one of 
the outstanding memorials in the rich 
heritage of our good country. 

The letter follows: 

UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. JaMes G. Futon, 


House of Representatives , : 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Fo.ton: The following informa- 





_ tion has been assembled to answer the ques- 
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tions raised in your telephone call to me on 
July 30 regarding the Lincoln Memorial. 

This memorial is now open to the public 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m., daily, except Christ- 
mas Day. 

Although the early records of the Lincoln 
Memorial are quite inadequate, the following 
tabulation gives, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, hours that the Lincoln Memorial has 
been opened to the public from 1921 to date: 

1921-25: 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. weekdays, 12 
noon to 6 p. m. Sundays and holidays. 

1925-41: 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. daily including 
Sundays and holidays. 

Dec2mber 194] to June 1942: 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m. daily including Sundays and holidays. 

June 1, 1942, to date: 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
daily. 

Important events in the history of the me- 
morial include the following: 

Cornerstone laying: February 12, 1915. 

Dedication: May 30, 1922; 50,000 people in 
attendance. 

Each year on Lincoln’s birthday an appro- 
priate wreath laying ceremony is conducted 
at the Lincoln Memorial by the Loyal Legion 
and the National Park Service with 350 to 500 
People attending annually. 

The annual 4-H citizenship ceremony is 
attended by approximately 200 people, and 
the yearly Washington pilgrimage of Ameri- 
can churchmen consists of between 150 and 
300 persons. 

There are frequent wreath-laying cere- 
monies by heads of States and numerous 
patriotic and civic bodies. 

A concert by Marian Anderson on April 9, 
1939, was attended by 100,000 people. 

From 1922 to January 1, 1953, there were 
a total of 42,441,038 visitors. Since then, 
and to July 30, 1958, there were 10,442,904 
visitors. It is interesting to note how rap- 
idly the visitation has been climbing in the 
last 5 years. 

Careful analysis shows that it would re- 
quire one more tour leader to extend the 
hours of visitation beyond the present clos- 
ing time at 9 p.m. The annual cost for the 
employment of this additional person is esti- 
mated at $4,330. 

Based upon the many requests to extend 
the visiting hours we concluded that the 
period from 9 a. m. to 11 p. m. would ac- 
commodate more visitors. A few persons have 
suggested that we open earlier than 9°a. m. 
but we are reluctant to do so because the 
period from 6 a. m. to 9 a. m. is about the 
only opportunity we have to do the daily 
cleaning. Furthermore, the morning rush- 
hour traffic around the Lincoln Memorial 
circle is concentrated and hence extremely 
dangerous to pedestrians, and there is no 
parking space. We are, therefore, consider- 
ing extension of the visiting hours at the 
Lincoln Memorial from the present 12 to 14 
hours. To do this would require an addi- 
tional tour leader for which funds are not 
presently available. 

We appreciate your interest in the Lincoln 
Memorial and hope that this is the informa- 
tion that you desire. Please let us know 
if we can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, ne 
Harry T. THOMPSON, 
Superintendent. 


Federal Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress leaves behind it a record of as- 
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upon Federal monetary requirements, yet 


tronomical Federal appropriations. It 
followed the irresponsible pattern that 
for more than a score of years has been 
feeding a monstrous Federal bureauc- 
racy, increasing the cost of living for 
rich and poor alike, and burdening the 
American taxpayer and his-offspring with 
an ever greater national debt. 

Each year vigorous protests are raised 
in the House and Senate when the enor- 
mous budget is proposed by the execu- 
tive department; yet when Congress 
finally makes its decisions on appropria- 
tion bills there is usually very little differ- 
ence between the amount requested and 
funds authorized. This policy prevails 
regardless of whether the White House 
and congressional leadership are repre- 
sentative of the same political party. It 
persists largely because big budgets have 
become generally acceptable and expedi- 
ent despite full knowledge of their in- 
herent danger. 

Both parties have been all too negli- 
gent with respect to the budget and the 
national debt. When Democratic ad- 
ministrations spent entirely too freely, 
Republican campaigners vehemently 
challenged such wasteful tactics and 
promised to slash expenditures and bring 
about a reduction in the national debt. 
A contrary course has been pursued, and 
I insist that it is time for Congress to 
take stock of the situation. Since both 
parties are guilty, the issue need not de- 
volve into a political controversy. 

Frequently spokesmen for the admin- 
istration or Members of Congress appeal 
for bipartisan cooperation in matters of 
foreign affairs... I contend that the same 
approach is needed on the domestic scene 
if we are going to succeed in keeping ex- 
penditures down to honest and reason- 
able levels. I suggest that Republicans 
and Democrats alike look to next year 
with’ a new determination to set an ex- 
ample that future Congresses and future 
Presidents must follow if this country is 
ever going to get back on the road to 
fiscal solvency. 

Isummarily dismiss the hypothesis ad- 
vanced by so-called liberals who would 
have our people believe that the national 
debt is an intangible factor in the busi- 
ness affairs of a country with abundant 
natural resources and prodigious capital 
wealth. The man who contracts un- 
necessary debts which he knowingly will 
not be able to liquidate in his lifetime is 
imprudent, unstable, irresponsible, im- 
moral, and/or insane. He is not fit to 
manage the finances of his family. The 
sound economic laws that should govern 
a home are generally applicable to a po- 
litical unit, whether it be a county, State, 
or Federal Government. Elected officials 
who disregard ethical standards in the 
handling of tax funds are not fit to serve 

-in public office. 

I submit that it is time we set up a 
guide of financial accountability to be 
followed religiously by both the White 
House and Congress. My recommenda- 
tions include: 

First. The President should let it be 
known now throughout Government 
Departments and agencies that a sub- 
stantial cut in the Federal budget is in 
store for next year, come what may. We 
recognize that a worsening of the inter- 
national situation would bear heavily 


September 


it is inconceivable that any circumstaneg 


short of war could reasonably offset ade 


vance planning for sizable reductions of 
Government expenditures. Mga 

Responsible Government officials, g 
apprised by the executive department, 
can begin immediately to make plans for 
decreased spending. In many cases this 
savings can be effectuated through nop 
mal attrition in office personnel Re- 
gardless of the bureaucrats’ : 


‘insistence that his agency is short of 


hired help, the Government 

that does not have a large percentage of 
sypernumaries on its personnel roster js 
@ rarity. The number of men and wo. 
men who will retire or resign from the 
respective Government departments can 
be estimated with a fair degree of accu. 
racy at the present time. If 
realize now that replacements, will not be 
made available for a given percentage of 
this number, they will be able to make 
adequate arrangements for carrying on 
their workload satisfactorily—and per. 
haps more efficiently—with this reduc. 
tion in force. 

Another method of lessening the need 
for large expenditures is the elimination 
of executive department functions not 
specifically authorized by Congress. One 
such undertaking which immediately oc. 
curs to me is the invasion of the Depart. 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare’s 
Public Health Service into the field of 
air pollution. On last July 25 this office 


mailed invitations to a national confer. © 


ference on air pollution that will be held 
in Washington in November. I should 
like to quote the first paragraph of this 
invitation: 

Air pollution is becoming increasingly serl- 
ous as population growth and industrial 
pansion add to the volume of pollutants dis 
charged into the far-from-limitless ocean of 
air that surrounds us. Although the pfob- 
lem has recently received considerable atten- 
tion from governmental bodies as well a 
from industries and voluntary organizations, 
there has been no opportunity for represeni- 
atives of all these groups to meet 


assess their progress and to develop & 0 


ordinated plan for future action. 
The last sentence of that quotation is 


untrue. The Air Pollution Control Ass — 
ciation—a nonsubsidized, nonprofit or — 


ganization whose membership ineludes 
scientists and engineers from 
State, and local governments as well a 
from private industry—last year cele 
brated its 50th anniversary. At this 
year’s convention in Philadelphia, 
than a thousand air sanitation expe 
and other interested parties ‘ 
hear scientific papers on 


ful, although it does provide an € 
and timely example of the type ¢ 
reaucratic expansion that should 
can be eliminated. 

Another popular method of di 


* contr! 


problems dealing with air pollution 1 
charge that the Public Health Serve 
encroachment is unnecessary and wast 
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the President will permit substan- 
in) ssvings to accrue through planned 
reductions in traveling expenses. 

Second. Congress must demand econ- 
omy in Government, and every candidate 
for office should go on record that he 
will not accede to any appeals for an- 
other topheavy budgetary program. 
The candidate should be as interested 
in saving the taxpayer’s money as he is 
in spending it. Otherwise he ignores an 
immutable law that continually lessens 
the buying power of the dollar and in 
effect ransacks the security of everyone 
who must rely—now or in the future— 
upon his insurance, his pension, social 
security, bank savings, and/or Govern- 
ment bonds. . 

Thrift and economy can be returned 
as an operating force in the Federal 
Government if Members of Congress 
seeking reelection and their opponents 
go out and sound the need for fiscal sta- 
bility. I have found that my constitu- 
ents appreciate a frank discussion of this 
kind, and I contend that any candidate 
is remiss in his duties and qualifications 
if he avoids mention of the perils that 
are unmistakably germinated in wanton 
extravagance. 

Politicians frequently find a higher 
measure of popularity in promising ev- 
erything to everybody, but no one who 
resorts to this low-level practice is de- 
serving of consideration for office. Ev- 
ery aspirant to the House or Senate 
should be a leader among his fellow men, 
willing to look his voters squarely in the 
eye and explain just what the Govern- 
ment can do and cannot do in its con- 
tribution to the general welfare. 


Popular platform chatter at election 
time assures every individual or group of 
voters of new benefits or more benefits 
to be made by the Federal Government 
without any provision for revenue. I 
saw and heard numerous examples of 
this political moon talk in the primary 
campaign Jast spring. Let me explain 
parenthetically that I had no primary 
opposition, so there is no vindictiveness 
involved here. Similar listening and 
reading will be available to voters in 
other States in the coming weeks, and 
_the broken record will get a heavy play 
= _ final election draws near in No- 

“2 


A realistic economy program would 
not deprive the Nation of any Federal 
service essential to the general welfare. 
We must provide the wherewithal to air- 
Proof and waterproof our entire defense 
structure. We must appropriate what- 
~€ver funds are necessary to stimulate the 
€conomy and materially reduce the num- 
ber of unemployed in the various States. 
My own notion is that Congress has for 
too long been too free with Federal funds 
, for distribution around the world, even 
extent of neglecting our own peo- 
ple. Now s He time for the executive 
and Members of Congress 
. give unequivocable notice to Amer- 
8 benefactors that the United States 
; oad forever be saddled with 
debts resu) rom 
i grants to oe 
Turge my colleagues from both parties 
Government and in opposition to ony 3 
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tionary policies. Equally necessary is a 
summary expression from the White 
House to the effect that the economy long 
promised but never fulfilled will defi- 
nhiitely be a part of the next budget. 





Winter Aid for Hungry Families 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to-extend remarks in the Rrecorp I 
am including the following editorial 
from the Jefferson Republican, of 
De Soto, Mo.: 

WINTER AID FoR HuNGRY FAMILIES 


County courts and county clerks of the 22d 
senatorial district are meeting Saturday at 
Ste. Genevieve for discussion of matters and 
problems of mutual interest. Counties in- 
volved are Madison, Perry, Ste. Genevieve, 
St. Francois, Washington, and Jefferson. 

Sessions begin at 10 a. m. at the Ste. 
Genevieve Court House, and will continue 
into ,the afternoon, following a luncheon, 
reports Eugene Roth, county clerk at Ste. 
Genevieve. ‘ 

Providing surplus foods for needy families 
is not a scheduled program topic, but there 
may develop a suggestion of a district meet- 
ing on that proposal. The Ste. Genevieve 
and Perry County courts plan a separate 
meeting toward action on the surplus food 

lan. 

2 The requirement of participation by 12,000 
persons per month indicates that it would 
require registration of families in need in 
several counties of the area in order to 
qualify, County Clerk Wallace Coleman, of 
Jefferson County, believes. Whether or not 
this can be accomplished under present 
statutes is not clear, he added. 

Louis “Perlie” Biehle, CIO local union offi- 
cial at Crystal City, which sponsored an at- 
tempt earlier this year for surplus food in 
this county, has given details of registration 
methods to interested persons in nearby 
counties. : 

Some effort has been made toward registra- 
tion of families needing assistance, but no 
definite moves have been made toward form- 
ing a 4- or 6-county district. The surplus 
food can only be obtained in carload lots, 
which sets the required registration at 12,000 





persons. 

This limitation does not help the present 
situation nor does it prevent the damaging 
effects of want and malnutrition on families 
where employable persons are out of work. 
There are cases of this kind reported in Jef- 
ferson County and the need continues in 
nearby Washington County, according to the 
Rural Parish- Workers, at Fertile. That or- 
ganization has 80 families listed as needing 
food, and finds an increasing number of re- 
quests for assistance, over a wide area. 

While business may be starting an upturn, 
the current outlook in and around Jeffer- 
son County is toward a winter when a num- 
ber of families will be in need of help. The 
time to start planning to alleviate that sit- 
uation is now. We hope that the meeting 
of county officials at Ste. Genevieve Sat- 
urday will provide a starting place for dis- 
trict action, if that be possible, or of stimu- 
lating local action, should that be the only 
available method. ltt 


It is a pertinent commentary on the 
failure of the Congress to enact the food 
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bill proposed by Congresswoman SuLLI- 
VAN, of Missouri. 

In this connection I am also including 
an excerpt from the August 16 edition of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
on the failure of Congress to enact ade- 
quate farm legislation during the ses- 
sion just closed. 

Have you ever seen _as much feed grain 

around as we have this year? Neither has 
anybody else. We have a record supply on 
hand and another big crop coming. 
* Livestock men can well shiver. Feed grain 
surpluses always turn into livestock sur- 
pluses. When? Maybe in 1959, certainly in 
1960 unless we get busy. 

You’d think Congress and farm organiza- 
tions would be working 24 hours a day to 
head off this calamity. Yet many Congress- 
men—aided by officials of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation—have been trying to get 
rid of all production controls, 

If the fire department rushed out to your 
farm, and pumped gasoline on the flames, 
what would you think? Yet Congress has 
already abandoned the acreage feserve for 
1959, and at this moment is talking about 
dropping corn allotments, too. 


Both editorials are endorsed by the 
Missouri Farmers Association which has 
urged that Congress give the farmer 
equal legislative status with that .ac- 
corded labor and industry and which has 
labored so effectively to alleviate the Mis- 
souri farm situation through its cooper- 
ative agencies and activities. 





Reclamation Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 





P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, during 
my five terms in Congress, I have become 
increasingly concerned over the many 
means employed to frustrate one of the 
principal objectives of the Federal recla- 
mation laws; namely, that of providing 
irrigation water only for true family- 
size farms. I have also become increas- 
ingly concerned about the greater and 
greater subsidies being given large land- 
owners, temporarily or permanently, 
through this frustration of the family- 
size farm principle. 

These are not problems in the public- 
land projects, but they are very real and 
serious problems on those reclamation 
projects that include lands in private 
ownership. The Reclamation Act of 
1902 was written in terms of similar 
treatment for homesteaders and for pri- 
vate landowners. We have stuck close 
to the principle in the first case. We 
have departed further and further from 
it in the second. 

Illustrations of what I arn concerned 
about are numerous. -The most promi- 
nent is the delivery of interest-free, sub- 
sidized water to as many 160-acre farms 
as @ man can buy for himself, his wife, 
and each of his children. Less well 
known are the cases where Congress has 
been induced to write complete exemp- 
tions from the 160-acre water delivery 
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law for individual projects—Colorado- 
Big Thompson in Colorado, for instance, 
and Truckee Storage in Nevada, and Owl 
Creek in Montana, among others. And 
still less well known is the administrative 
exemption in the case of the Imperial 
Irrigation District in California—for rea- 
sons unknown either to me or the Justice 
Department—while next door the Coa- 
chella District has no exemption. Fi- 
nally, there is the Kings River case in 
California where year after year the In- 
terior Department negotiates temporary 
contracts with no acreage limitation, 
again for reasons unknown and unex- 
plained. 

Where and when and how we got off 
the track is not my concern. But where 
and when and how we get back on the 
track is my concern. It is for this reason 
that I have introduced H. R. 13759. I 
introduced this bill, even though it was 
late in the session and there was no hope 
of action on it during the 85th Congress, 
so that it can be studied by all concerned 
and perfected this fall. I intend to re- 
introduce it in January and to call for 
full-dress consideration of it by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, of 
which I am a member. In view of the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision in the 
Ivanhoe case, it seems to me that the 
time is ripe for this. 

My bill is intended to do three princi- 
pal things: First, put the emphasis on 
the family rather than the individual in 
administration of the excess-land pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws; 
second, restate and reemphasize the re- 
cordable contract requirements of the 
Omnibus Adjustment Act of 1926; third, 
knock out any subsidy to families receiv- 
ing water for more than 160 acres, 
whether the subsidy is by way of inter- 
est-free money or by way of net power 
revenues used to assist in irrigation re- 
payment. 

None of these is completely new. 
Rather, I have tried to combine the hest 
features of familiar laws into a single 
solid program. The emphasis on family 
rather than individual comes straight 
from the reclamation homestead laws. I 
see no reason why, if this principle is 
good in public-land projects, we should 
think it necessary or desirable to multi- 
ply the permissible limit on the acreage 
in private ownership to which water can 
be delivered by 2, 3, 4, or 5, depending 
on how many children a man has. My 
recordable contract provision comes from 
section 46 of the Omnibus Adjustment 
Act of 1926. I would continue this in full 
force, modified only to accommodate it 
to the family instead of the individual. 
And the provision for interest payments 
is, in substance, what has become 
familiar through the Small Projects Act 
and other legislation. I have extended 
its principle only far enough to remove 
explicitly other forms of subsidy to the 
large landowner. 

I am fully aware of the argument that, 
with modern farm machinery, 160 acres 
does not constitute a family size farm 
any more—that the farmer and his fami- 
ly can efficiently operate much more than 
this acreage. This, I think, puts the 
wrong slant on the family size farm prin- 
ciple. The principle does not go to the 
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greatest acreage a farmer can operate 
with or without machinery, but to the 
acreage which it takes for him to earn a 
decent living for himself and his family. 

In this connection, I point out that I 
am aiso aware that there will be situa- 
tions in which 160 acres is not erough 
to provide a family living—in high 
mountain regions, for example—and 
that there are situations in which 160 
acres is far more than enough for this 
purpose. I thought about adding to my 
bill provisions to permit flexible adjust- 
ments in the acreage to which water may 
be delivered without recordable contracts 
and without surcharges, but, in view of 
the reluctance of the Department of the 
Interior to accept a responsibility that 
it should gladly exercise in this regard, 
I have deferred this for consideration at 
a later time. 


’ The Very Reverend James T. O'Reilly 
Whose Heart and Courage Live On in 
the Affections of His People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, he died in 
1925. . 

And yet, so vivid is the memory of this 
beloved pastor that time will never.dim 
the recollection of this remarkable reli- 
gious leader, in whom the whole com- 
munity of Greater Lawrence, Mass., put 
their faith and trust. 

He was a man of God, and he was an 
outstanding American. 

He rose to national prominence dur- 
ing the ominous textile strike of 1912, 
when he spoke up for God and country 
and routed the subversive elements who 
came into the city and tried to exploit 
the strike for better pay and’ working 
conditions as an instrument to serve 
their conspiratorial ends. 

Father O’Reilly, O. S. A., the pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, was a champion of 
labor. 

He was one of the first men in this 
Nation to detect the beginnings of com- 
munism, and to expose its destructive 
techniques. 

It seems like yesterday that I saw him 
walking along the street accompanied 
by his faithful collie, or hurrying off to 
a distant sick call in one of those first 
electric automobiles that were steered 
over the dirt roads by a lever instead of 
a wheel. : 

I remember his round and rosy Irish 
face, as open and honest and generous 
as the great heart that went out to all 
those who needed help. — 

The good that he did has become leg- 
endary, and will be perpetuated by the 
dedication of a new building at Merri- 
mack College, in Greater Lawrence, to 
his memory, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
bring to the ConcresstonaL Recorp the 
warm and appealing story of his priestly 


X 


life entitled “Monument to Great 


at Merrimack” that appeared in the Rye. _ 


ning Tribune, published in Lawrence, 


ass, 
The article follows: 
MONUMENT TO GREAT LEADER at 


Lawrence, in 1912, was faced with the most 
trying problem of her six decades of exist. 
ence. Textile difficulties had festereq into 
an open rash which threatened the 
foundations of the .~community. all 
corners of America, the press sent stories 
had pictured the city as a hotbed of revolu- 
tion. ’ 

Clashes between mill management and 
operatives inflamed by leaders of the “Wop. 
blies,” the International Workers of the 
World, inspired enthusiastic reporting, ang 
in consequence Lawrence was indicted before 
the eyes of the world, The city was thought 
to be in bad shape. 

Mobs of millworkers, many of them immi- 
grants, eddied and flowed about the 


~ textile mills flaunting their banners ang 


chanting their anarchist-inspired c 
God, no master.” . 7. 

Far away in Florida, convalescing from 4 
serious illness, a Lawrence priest read 
headlines in a newspaper that Lawrence was 
in the grip of socialism—an extremely 
word at the time. At that time Father 
O'Reilly was 61 years old. 

From the heart of the South, the 
Lawrence priest returned to the } 
of the forces of right in his beloved city. In 
only one of many examples of raw 
he displayed in his lifetime, he singlehanded. 
ly repulsed an ugly mob as it marched to 
ward the consecrated grounds of the Im- 
maculate Conception cemetery, and he went 
on to inspire and lead a magnificent answer 
to the ungodly cry of the extremists. 

Columbus Day that year was a dismal, wet 
day that poured rain. Yet, over a route miles 
long, 30,000 people, including thousands of 
school children, walked in protest against the 
IWW, its principles and its methods. A 

Dull, lowering skies were overcast, streets 
were rutted with mud, but from every station 
in life, the rich and poor, the old and young, 
the native and the foreign-born, joined as 
one to proclaim to the tens of thousands of 
onlookers their devotion to God and to thelr 
country. 

The one man.most responsible for that 
great Columbus Day answer to the 
and for restoring the name of Lawrence 
throughout the country, was the aging priest, 
the man of God whom Merrimack 


announced this month will be memorialized ‘ 
by the dedication of its newest buildingin ~ 


his name. : 
He was the Very Rev. James T. O'Reilly, the 
late great pastor of St. Mary’s parish. 
Lawrence had never before seen & mal 


quite like Father O'Reilly, and surely never 


will again. He was a commanding figure in 
the community for almost 40 years, @ leader 
whose inspiration cut across boundaries of 
religion, nationalities, and politics. 


All walks of life gave their devotion to this — 


priest, now dead for 33 years, in 


his leadership, his inspiration, his charity and — 


his acknowleged wisdom. His 


city was as great as the physical fact of St 


Mary’s Church still is, and for four dee 


no one could mention St. Mary’s oF 4 


O'Reilly without thinking of the other. 
Father O’Reilly is remembered & 
many thousands who knew him before 
death in 1925 not only for the part he t 
restoring the name of Lawrence in the. 
strike. He is remembered for almost 

thing he did in his lifetime here. 
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joners, his great magnetism and power- 
ful ssadetsbiD flowed over the whole commu- 


Peasy 10 years after his arrival here, Father 
O'Reilly learned of the deep affection and 
titude the people felt for him. He re- 
turned from & convention of the Augustinian 
Order in Rome to be creeted by a monster 
de which escorted him through the 
downtown area to the old city hall build- 
where, to an overflow audience, he was 
obliged to tell the story of his journey. It 
was a demonstration that would be unheard 
ay. 
gine years later, at a ceremony honoring 
his silver jubilee in the old Opera House, 
Mayor James H. Eaton walked to the front 
of the stage and said: 

“Other Catholic priests have served faith- 
fully for 25 years without any public demon- 
stration. Why then this enthusiastic dem- 
onstration tonight? Because he, in moral 
worth, in true manhood, towers over most 
men, more than Saul did above his fellow 
soldiers. 

“Father O’Reilly has the power to divine 
character and almost to read the thoughts 
of his fellow men. It is hard for any man to 
deceive him. He has the ability to read the 
signs of the times. When he came to Law- 
rence he replaced mistrust with confidence. 
Father O’Reilly has made a good citizen. He 
has thrown himself into every movement of 
improvement. The city appreciates what he 
has done. I thank him in behalf of the city 
for the labors that he has performed.” 

Pather O’Reilly dedicated himself first and 
always to God and his parishioners. Under 
his inspiration and leadership, St. Mary’s 
parish grew to cover a good part of the city, 
and many of the now separate parishes and 
churches were built through his efforts. 


MAN OF CHARITY 


Under his guidance, schools were built and 
_ Improved. He gave lavishly of his time to 

the charitable works of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, to the Knights of Columbus, 
Holy Name societies, the Bureau of Catholic 
Charities, the well-remembered St. Mary’s 
Cadets, and numerous other organizations 
too numerous to mention. He was influen- 
tial in the beginnings of many national 
churches erected in the city for immigrants 
then pouring into Lawrence from all over 
the world. 

He also gave lavishly of his time to efforts 
beyond his priestly scope. Early in his, pas- 
torate he was prevailed upon to become a 
member of the Lawrence Board of Trade and 
the board of trustees of the Lawrence public 
library. He was credited with the founding 
of the Merrimack Cooperative Bank. No 
civic occasion was complete without his 
presence. 

The cause of labor found him one of its 
strongest exponents. In 1894 he was a mem- 


One mill man disputed ‘his presence be- 
cause of his opposition to corporations, but 
got nowhere when Father O’Reilly explained 
his opposition. In a concept almost un- 
thinkable for the times, he charged that if 
any man cannot manufacture by paying rea- 
aaa ee (cccperasions at the time were 

or their lavish 
Moral right to manatees. wi acon 


years after his participation in the 

troubles of 1912, he again came to the 

1 ya textile operatives for he recog- 
justice of their d s 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 


In a magnificent outpouring of respect and 
affection for him, the parishioners and peo- 
ple of the city sponsored a 4-day observance 
of his golden jubilee of ordination in 1924. 

On the fourth day, the demonstration be- 
gan with a solemn high Mass. In the aiter- 
noon, a huge civic parade in his honor served 
as the greatest personal tribute ever tendered 
to man in the history of the city. More than 
25,000 adults and children walked the route 
that afternoon, passing before him as he 
sat in a chair on a reviewing stand on Haver- 
hill Street. 

The closing observance of the occasion was 
a civic banquet held in the old Winter Gar- 
den. Messages poured in from throughort 
the country, from the great—including Presi- 
dent Coolidge—and the small. From Bishop 
Moulton, of Utah, former rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church, came the following: “Most 
communities write their respects on a tomb- 
stone, but Lawrence prefers to tell a an 
in the flesh what it thinks of him, and I 
should like to say to Father O’Reilly that it 
is all genuine and true.” 

At his death in 1925, Father O’Reilly re- 
ceived a personal tribute unprecedented in 
its spontaneity and scope for Lawrence. The 
wheels of everyday activity in industrial, 
business, and civic Lawrence halted to pay 
last. respects. 

Management of almost all mills announced 
their permission to let any employees desir- 
ing to attend the funeral to do so. Public 
and parochial schools closed the day of 
the funeral, as did all city departments 
except the fire and police departments. The 
banks of the city closed during the hours of 
the funeral. Superior: civil court did like- 
wise. And William Cardinal C’Connell, of 
Boston, presided at the last services. 

Father O’Reilly’s name is eternally linked 
with St. Mary’s Church. Beyond that, it is 
eternally linked with the city of Lawrence. 
He was the greatest public figure this city 
ever had, or can ever aspire to have. He 
will not be forgotten. 





The Land—The People—The Nation: A 
Report on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
of the Nation have suffered a loss of in- 
come of more than $20 billion in the 
first 5 years of Mr. Benson’s tenure as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

When this administration came into 
power in 1953, Hon. Ezra Taft Benson 
took over a farm program under which 
for 11 consecutive years—1942-52, inclu- 
sive—our farmers had enjoyed _ their 
greatest prosperity in history. Farm 





“prices in each of those 11 years were at 
_or above 100 percent of parity. 


During 
these years our consumers bought food 
at fair and reasonable prices. 

Mr. Benson; in 5 years, with the back- 
ing of the President, has reduced this 
program to a shambles. 

As this 85th Congress draws to a close, 
it is my duty, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, to review for 
the Members, and to advise the country 
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at large, concerning the work of this Con- 
gress in behalf of agriculture. Moreover, 
it is my obligation to bring into per- 
spective for the Nation the circumstances 
of our farmers and their families who 
produce the food and iiber which sustain 
us. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, there were days, in times 
past, when it was difficult to distinguish 
a Democrat from a Republican in this 
House when legislation relating to the 
well-being of agriculture was debated 
and voted upon. Our farm people are 
Democrats and they are Republicans. 
Their well-being should have no refer- 
erice to party politics. It is exceedingly 
painful to me that Mr. Benson has in- 
jected partisan politics, and has pro- 
moted political alinements, in our delib- 
erations in the Congress on vital farm 
legislation, for in this situation it is the 
farmers who suffer. 

Therefore, at the outset of this report, 
I want to commend those members of 
both parties who have proven themselves 
to be true and devoted friends of agricul- 
ture and who have placed the interests 
of our farm people above any possible 
partisan advantage. 

THE BENSON STORY 


I hope that from these remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation will take note of 
what has happened, and what is happen- 
ing, on the farms of America under Mr. 
Benson and under this administration. 

In 1957, our total population consumed 
11 percent more farm-produced foods 
than in 1952, the year before Mr. Benson 
took office, yet our farmers received $600 
million less for that larger volume of 
production for domestic consumption in 
1957 than for the more limited volume 
in 1952. And, in contrast, consumers 
paid food processors and marketing mid- 
dlemen $6.1 billion more in 1957 than in 
1952 for hauling, processing, and han- 
dling the food between the farm gate 
and the retail counter. 

Here are the figures on the deteriora- 
tion of farm income under Mr. Benson, 
taken from the books of the Department 
of Agriculture: 

Total realized net income of farmers 

(After deducting agricultural production 
expenses from the total of cash income from 
farm marketings, Government payments to 
farmers, value of home consumption of 
farm-produced foods, and computed rental 
value of farm dwellings.) 

FIVE PRE-BENSON YEARS 


IRAE soci nitncicn cenit pininter mings $16, 057, 000, 000 
LONG ctncktchiiepinarmiitimsnann moma 13, 789, 000, 000 
SOc nnetanibiin anna awe 13, 185, 000, 000 
FGM scicicsansptiah Aiilp tenes tenabaictines en 15, 158, 000, 000 
IB 6 nicunndbndiatndanse 14, 416, 000, 000 

TORAL cade ce dtunnwn 72, 605, 000, 000 

FIVE BENSON YEARS 

Fe ini anndie mista mies $13, 899, 000, 000 
Mata gitrdeditiedncdiinne - 12,201, 000, 000 
Rds cc cnstititeanacmmnmn 11, 470, 000, 000 
SR inter cei biocticidinin wa martian 12, 111, 000, 000 
TOD Cc aine sien cmioaiencoes heeaplntinws mn ccenet - 10,840, 000, 000 

Total........ onneen - 60, 521, 000, 000 


The Department records show that 
during the last 5—Benson—years farm- 
ers produced and sold 11 percent more 
food and nonfood products than in the 5 
preceding years, 1948-52, inclusive. Had 
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our farmers been paid fer the larger 
volume of food and nonfood products 
marketed in the last 5 years, at the same 
rate as in the 5 years immediately pre- 
ceding Benson, their net income in these 
last 5 years would have been $80,591 mil- 
lion, or more than $20 billion above what 
they actually received under Mr. Benson. 
If farm prices, instead of declining, had 
increased in proportion to all other prices 
during these last 5 years, then the income 
of farmers would have been much greater 
than $80 billion. However, under Mr. 
Benson’s constant pressure for lower 
farm prices, the income aggregated only 
$60,521 million. 

Mr. Speaker, those who seek an ex- 
cuse for the farm income débacle in the 
last 5 years often resort to a contention 
that prior to Mr. Benson’s tenure farm 
prices were influenced and sustained by 
the demands of the post-World War II 
years and by the Korean conflict. It 
should be pointed out that the demand 
for food has been greater in these last 5 
years than in any similar period in his- 
tory, and consumers purchased during 
these 5 years 11 percent more products 
of our farms than during the 5 previous 
years. The difference between the Ben- 
son years and the prior years is that be- 
fore Mr. Benson took office the farm pro- 
gram was in sympathetic hands and sup- 
plies were kept within reasonable balance 
with market outlets, while in these recent 
years Mr. Benson has been tearing down 
the program, telling both producers and 
consumers that farm prices are too high, 
with the result that farmers have suffered 
a loss in income of at least $20 billion. 

Here is a brief summary of the last 
5 years, comparing 1957 with 1952: 

Farm prices: Down 16 percent. 

Farm parity ratio: Down 18 percent. 

Realized net farm income: Down 25 
percent, lowest point since 1942. 

Purchasing power of that farm in- 
come: Down 29 percent, lowest since 
1940. 

Farm debt: At a record high, above 
$20 billion. 

Farm population: Declined from 24,- 
283,000 in 1952 to 20,396,000 in 1957. 

In 1957 the returns to farm workers 
for their labor and management reached 
a low of 69 cents an hour while the aver- 
age wage of industrial workers climbed 
to a high of $2.07 an hour. 

Moreover, farm surpluses have trebled, 
increasing from $2,452,000,000 in 1952 to 
more than $7 billion today; appropria- 
tions and authorizations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for all purposes, 
amounted to $6,794,000,000 for fiscal 1958, 
whereas all such appropriations and au- 
thorizations for all the 5 years imme- 
Ciately preceding Mr. Benson’s tenure— 
including the Korean conflict—amounted 
to only $7,391,000,000; and employees in 
the Department of Agriculture have in- 
creased more than 17,000 since 1952, 
from 67,406 as of December 31, 1952, to 
85,107 as of January 1, 1958. 

Since Mr. Benson began to bring down 
farm prices 5 years ago, farm income has 
dropped about $1 billion a year, the cost 
of farm programs has increased by about 
$1 billion a year, farm debt has climbed 
about $1 billion a year—and farm people 
have been leaving the farms at the rate 
of about 1 million a year. ‘ 
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AGRICULTURE'S GOLDEN YEARS 


Mr. Speaker, in a very few days we 
shall be back home, among the good 
people who sent us to Congress, and in 
our daily associations we shall be giving 
accounts of our stewardship. Our farm- 
er friends will want to know why the 
farm program which operated so well so 
long at so little expense is not now help- 
ing them—why farm income has con- 
stantly declined in the last 5 years. 
Consumers will want to know why prices 
at the grocery counters are so high. 

I am going to tell the truth. I am go- 
ing to tell my farmer friends and my con- 
sumer friends in the towns and cities 
about Mr. Benson, and about those who 
hold his hand. I shall tell them two true 
stories: One, the Benson story; the other, 
the story of the golden years of agricul- 
ture’s rise from the great depression to a 
place of parity and equal economic stat- 
ure with labor, industry, and business— 
to the time that Mr. Benson took over. 

The story of agriculture’s golden years 
is an account of the triumph of the parity 
principle—agriculture’s magna _ carta. 
This is the story of 20 pre-Benson years. 

Farm income multiplied sixfold, seven- 
fold, or eightfold in those two decades. 
As I have noted, for 11 consecutive years 
prior to 1953, the average prices paid to 
farmers were at or above 100 percent of 
parity. Rural people became able to buy 
the conveniences and comforts hitherto 
available only to our citizens in the cities. 
The blessings of electricity were taken to 
the rural areas. Farmers became finan- 
cially able to mechanize their farms and 
to apply new sciences, to bring the bless- 
ings of food abundance at low cost to 
the consumers of the Nation. Now, with 
the means tc lo it, farmers devoted their 
energies to the restoration and conserva- 
tion of the Nation’s most precious re- 
source, the soil. Prosperity on the farms 
created greater markets for industries 
in the cities, made jobs, and kept factory 
wheels turning. 

The output per farm worker doubled in 
those 20 years, and now each farm work- 
er feeds 20 persons. This new efficiency 
in agriculture made available to Ameri- 
can families more and better food, for 
an expenditure of a smaller percentage 
of their total income than in any other 
period of history. Although in the last 
5 years retail prices have increased as 
farm prices declined, even today the 
average hourly wage of industrial work- 
ers will buy twice as much food as in 
1929. 

costs 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
supported the prices of major storable 
crops for 20 years prior to 1953 and, at 
the end of these 2 decades, this program 
actually showed a 20-year profit of $13 
million. For these 20 years the CCC pro- 
grams for all crops, including a number 
of perishables, lost only $1,064 million, 
and CCC investments in surpluses on 
January 1, 1953 (inventory and loans) 
amounted to only $2,452 million. 

In contrast, during the past 5 years, 
due primarily to the unsympathetic ad- 
ministration of the farm program, CCC 
deficits in farm price-support operations 
have amounted to 4 times as much as 
was lost in the preceding 20 years— 
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compared with more than $4 billion in 
the last 5 years. Meanwhile, CCG jp. 
vestments in surpluses have 
threefold, from $2,452,000,000 in 1959 t 
more than $7 billion in the most recent 
report. ; 
The following table summarizes the 
costs of the CCC farm price-support 
erations—first, for the 20 pre- 
years, 1933 to 1952, inclusive, and 
for these 20 years plus the 5 Benson 
years, 1953 to 1957, inclusive: 


Summary of CCC program results from 
Oct. 17, 1933 (realized gains and losses) 


Program and com- 


\ Oct. 17, 1933, 17 
modity , iy 


through Dec. | thr 
31, 1952 Tite 
LL 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 
(CCC NONRECOURSE 
LOAN, PURCHASE, AND 
PAYMENT PROGRAMS) 


Basic commodities: 
Co 1 $53, 166, 802 | 1 $6; 


Extra long 
staple 
Jpland 
xport differ- 
ential 1 41, 361, 218 
4 130, 198 
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Designated nonbasic 
commodities: 
Honey 
Milk and butterfat: 
ti 


13, O11, 290 |*1, 992, O67, 858 
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4873, 405 4968, 646 
1208 SLC 
1 518, 898,07 
1 187, 301,09 
rooms 
1 133, 396, 788 | 1, 563, 850,338 
i 248 | 1 478,571.80 
478, 080,248 | # 
1 78, 904 i 
# 92, 163, 834 gene 


1 702, 719, 774 |! 2, 158, 108,18 


1 25, 021, 168 
1 58, 215, 868 
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slightly more than $1 billion in 20 years, _ 
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1958 
MORE TROUBLE AHEAD 


- mr. Speaker, it is indeed a melancholy 
ane that Mr. Benson has compiled 
in the years he should have been the 
chief champion of our farm people be- 
the Nation. 

iad it is with deep distress and regret 
that I must tell the House that, for agri- 
culture, the worst seems yet ahead. 

The handwriting is on the wall. Out 
of his great and dedicated drive for lower 
and lower farm prices, based upon an 
extraordinary theory that a poor price 
will make better income, Mr. Benson has 
set the stage for an even greater farm 
debacle within the next 2 years. 

Record wheat and feed-grain crops in 
1958, the weakening of production- 
adjustment programs, and further re- 
duction in price supports which will en- 
courage larger crop outputs as farmers 
seek to make up in volume what they 
lose in unit price—all these factors 
clearly foreshadow these distressing de- 
velopments: 

Farm surpluses will mount to a new 
record high. 

Farm program costs will climb to new 
heights. 

Meat animal prices and the income of 
feed and livestock producers will decline 
sharply. We may see hogs selling at 
$10 or $12 per hundredweight. 

Farm debt will set a new high record. 

Finally, unless an effective farm pro- 
gram is developed in the next Congress 
and put into operation, in spite of Mr. 
Benson’s objections, farm income will 
establish a new postwar low, and the 
effects will be felt not only by our farm 
people but also by the Nation’s total 
economy. 

THE 85TH CONGRESS 

Mr. Speaker, the 85th Congress strove, 
with earnestness and dedication, to arrest 
the 5-year deterioration of our agricul- 
tural economy, and to return our farmers 
to a parity position in our free-enter- 
prise society, but our efforts were 
thwarted—they were scuttled—by the 
veto power of the President. 

This Congress worked constantly in 
the shadows of Mr. Eisenhower’s veto 
power wherever the interests of agricul- 
ture were to be served. 

The President put this power at the 
disposal of Secretary Benson. 

The deep concern of the Members of 
this House for the well-being of agricul- 
ture is vividly spread in the records of the 
Committee on Agriculture. These rec- 
ords show that Members of this body 
introduced in this Congress 897 bills in- 
amet *o improve the conditions of our 
arms. Our committee, with its 19 sub- 
committees, conducted 543 hearings and 
Study sessions. We received millions of 
words of testimony from farmers, 

en for farm organizations, De- 

partment of Agriculture Officials, and 

from others interested in agricultural 

ion. We developed sound and 

reasonable legislation which would be 
oe and consumers alike. 

in this session the Congress 

Passed Senate Joint Resolution 162 in- 

tended to prevent the Secretary of Agri- 


from cutting the price-support 


levels in 1958 for dairy farmers, wheat 
Producers and for several other crops, 
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and also to forestall severe acreage re- 
ductions in 1959 for cotton and rice 
producers. This legislation was intended 
to prevent a loss this year of over one- 
half billion dollars to wheat, rice, dairy, 
and feed grain farmers. It proposed a 
reasonable solution in 1959 to the acreage 
allotment problems of cotton and rice 
farmers. 

The President. vetoed this legislation. 
That was his constitutional right. How- 
ever, in a message to the Congress he 
made clear that some 1 million cotton 
and rice farmers would suffer severe and 
devastating slashes in their acreage al- 
lotments, unless the Congress gave Mr. 
Benson broad new authority to reduce 
farm price supports. Thus a veto bar- 
rier was erected between farmers and 
their Government. 

Senate Joint Resolution 162 had been 
written to “hold the line” against fur- 
ther harm to farmers, while the Congress 
worked on a new program intended to 
‘start agriculture again in the direction 
of a parity position in the economy. 
This: program, treating agriculture’s 
problems on a commodity-by-commodity 
basis, was embraced in H. R. 12954, 
drafted by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. This bill would have raised 
farm prices and income. Mr. Benson 
promptly condemned it as a “mon- 
strostiy,” and again threats of veto were 
heard. ‘The-House rejected the bill. — 

It became increasingly evident that 
the, President would let no general farm 
bill become law unless it gave to the Sec- 
retary broader authority to cut farm 
prices. Thus the Congress was con- 
fronted with the reality that it must give 
Mr. Benson further price-cutting powers 
or he would impose such short acreages 
upon cotton and rice crops as to mean 
ruin for many farmers and for many 
communities which depend on production 
of these crops for their economic exist- 
ence, : 

It was in this situation that the top 
echelon of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation brought forward a proposi- 
tion to kill the parity principle com- 
pletely and thus destroy the very foun- 
dation of the farm program, Mr. Ben- 
son endorsed legislation embracing the 
Farm Bureau proposal. It would have 
provided price supports for major crops 
at 90 percent of the average market 
prices of the previous 3 years, thus re- 
moving farm prices entirely from any 
fair relationship to costs and prices in 
the rest of the economy and providing a 
price-support system for farmers at ap- 
proximately 10 percent less than they 
could expect to get in the marketplaces 
anyway. 

Mr. Speaker, I am impelled to’ say at 
this point that I do not believe the 
parity-killing proposition introduced by 
the headquarters officials and employees 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in any way whatsoever represented 
the thinking and the‘will of the good 
farm people who are members of that 
great organization. That patriarch of 
agriculture, Edward A. O’Neal, late pres- 
ident ef the Federation, was one of the 
principal architects of the program to 
bring farmers into a parity position in 
our free-enterprise economy. He per- 
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sonally welded the farm int. est into a 
united front and was the great leader of 
agriculture in those golden years prior to 
the advent of Mr. Benson. I cannot be- 
lieve the present members of that organi- 
zation would deny and defame the 
philosophy of Ed O’Neal, destroy the ad- 
vantages his dedicated life brought to 
agriculture, and work against their own 
interests by repealing the parity concept, 
on which all of agriculture’s aspirations 
and hopes are founded. 

The Senate passed S. 4071, embracing 
the Farm Bureau proposal to kill the 
parity principle for cotton, corn, rice, and 
feed grains. The Senate took this action 
when it seemed that this was the only 
way to gain enactment and White House 
approval of a bill to forestall devastating 
cotton and rice acreage cuts in 1959, 
which was the major objective of the 
sponsors of S. 4071. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when this bill came 
to the House for its consideration, our 
Committee on Agriculture unanimously 
opposed the destruction of the parity 
principle. Democrats and Republicans 
stood solidly against this. We would have 
no bill at all if it wovld destroy parity. 
The committee won the confidence and 
support of this House on our position 
and we put parity back into the law with 
all its dignity and as the foundation on 
which this Congress will rebuild a farm 
program, fair to farmers and consumers 
alike, when we have in Washington a 
Secretary of Agriculture and an admin- 
istration that is sympathetic to the prin- 
ciple and the cause that the farm families 
of this Nation have a right and ought to 
be equal partners in the rewards and the 
blessings of free enterprise and that they 
are entitled to a parity position in this 
Nation’s growth and prosperity. 

In urgency, and under near suffocat- 
ing pressures, we finally passed a farm 
bill, in the closing days of this Congress. 
We prevented a merciless constriction of 
cotton and rice acreage, but in so doing— 
to avoid the ever-present threat of a 
veto—we pleased the President by giving 
Mr. Benson broader farm price-cutting 
authority in future years. 

The bill is not what I wanted. The 
bill is not what any friend of agriculture 
wanted. It is an offspring of necessity 
and of the veto power. It protects pro- 
ducers from something worse in 1959 but, 
unless it.is repealed or changed, it will 
create greater problems in the years 
ahead. 

A BASIC OBJECTIVE VERSUS FOUR MYTHS 


Mr. Speaker, the farm program, based 
on the parity principle, was erected out 
of an awareness in the Congress that ag- 
riculture is the only major element of our 
total economy that has no device, outside 
of the help of Government, to pattern its 
production to market needs; that farmers 
have no way of measuring what should 
be their individual contributions.to a bal- 
anced national supply of food and fiber 
without Government help; that farmers 
have virtually no bargaining power in the 
commerce they conduct; that agriculture 
is the only major industry that does not 
set its prices to cover costs and reason- 
able profits but goes into the market- 
place and asks: “What will you give 
me?” 
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Thus the farm program, from its be- 
ginning in the 1930’s, sought to employ 
for agriculture the 2 basic requirements 
of any successful business in a free- 
enterprise economy: 

First. To provide machinery whereby 
producers may adjust their production 
to market requirements; and 

Second. To give the producers a voice 
in the price of their commodities as they 
deliver them into the markets. 

It is astonishing to me, therefore, that 
the farm program, aspiring to make 
available to farmers, for use at their own 
election, these fundamental and time- 
tested requirements of all successful pri- 
vate business, has been assailed in some 
quarters as an impingement of freedom 
and as at odds with free enterprise. 

National propaganda has been trained 
against the operation of an effective farm 
program. 

Four great myths have been planted 
on the farms of America and have yielded 
a crop of confusion, uncertainty, and 
doubt, around the future of agriculture. 
Mistrust has been created among farm- 
ers themselves, in their.own program. 

First. Farmers are told that lower 
prices will solve their problems. 

Second. Farmers are told that in- 
creased efficiency will solve their prob- 
lems. 

Third. Farmers are told that move- 
ment of people out of agriculture will 
solve their problems—that is, the prob- 
lems of those who are left. 

Fourth. Farmers and the Nation at 
large are told that the price-support 
program is responsible for surplus farm 
production, 

The present Secretary of Agriculture— 
virtually from the day he took office in 
1953—has repeatedly told his audiences, 
principally consumers, that the farmer 
is pricing himself out of his markets. We 
do not recall that at the same time the 
people who manufacture tractors, trucks, 
fertilizer, sell fuel and all the other re- 
quirements in the production of food and 
fiber, have said that their prices are too 
high. Indeed not, for the costs of things 
that farmers use in production have been 
increasing month by month, while farm- 
ers’ profits have been going down year 
by year. 

As to the second myth, relating to in- 
creased efficiency, recent experience in- 
dicates that the improved methods of 
production have not solved but have in- 
tensified the farm problem. 

The improvement of efficiency in agri- 
culture in the last few years has been 
unmatched in any other period of our 
history. Crop production per acre in 
1957 was 40 percent above the 1935-39 
average. Total man-hours of labor 
used for farm work declined by 34 per- 
cent in this 20-year period; yet, greater 
and greater abundance has come from 
the land. Output per man-hour of farm 
labor has increased 127 percent. The 
number of consumers supported by 1 
farmworker has doubled, from 10 in the 
1930’s to more than 20 today. 

Yet, for the 5 years 1953 through 1957, 
the rewards to the farmer and his fam- 
ily constantly declined. 

The third myth is as cruel as it is fal- 
lacious. It seeks an answer to the farm 
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problem by moving people out of agri- 
culture. The theory seems to be that 
overall farm output would be reduced, 
and that total farm income would be di- 
vided among fewer farmers. 

The fact is that we have experienced 
the greatest movement of people from 
our farms in the last few years that we 
have ever known; yet, total farm out- 
put has increased to new record levels. 
In a discussion of this myth, the ques- 
tion might well be raised as to what 
would happen to farm income if the 
population attrition continues and an- 
other 1 million of the approximately 5 
million farm families go out of agricul- 
ture. The annual realized net farm in- 
come of around $11,500,000,000, when 
divided among 5 million farms, shows an 
average per farm income of $2,300, for 
investment, management, and labor. 
Divide the same total net of agriculture 
by 4 million farms and the per-farm in- 
come still is only $2,875. 

As to the final myth—that price sup- 
ports are responsible for surplus farm 
production—we need only to point out 
that total farm output in 1957 was 6 
percent higher than 5 years earlier in 
spite of a 25-percent decline in net farm 
income; but the combined production of 
the 6 basic crops subject to acreage al- 
lotments and price supports was 13 per- 
cent lower, not higher, in 1957 than in 
1952, Farm output is too great for 
available market outlets primarily be- 
cause the technological revolution in 
agriculture, in the absence of a sym- 
pathetically administered farm program, 
is increasing total output faster than 
commercial markets can absorb it. 

These four myths are being employed 
today to divide and confuse farm people 
and the general public. This propa- 
ganda in spite of its falsity is used in 
the broad assault upon the farm pro- 
gram. 

THE LAND—THE PEOPLE—THE NATION 


Mr. Speaker, the land is’ the source 
of life itself. Its ownership by fewer 
and fewer individuals is a dangerous 
thing. All history testifies to the up- 
heaval, the decline of nations and of 
peoples, where control of land was con- 
centrated in the hands of a privileged 
few and the many were denied its access 
and possession. 

In these and other of my remarks the 
Members of this great body no doubt 
will note not only criticism but also a 
certain bitterness on my part toward 
the policies of Secretary Benson, 

Yes; I despise his settled course to- 
ward a low-price, low-income agricul- 
ture, because of the hardships and in- 
justices already visited upon so many 
farm families of this broad and rich land 
of ours; but this bitterness I feel, and 
which sometimes overbrims and I can- 
not contain it, comes from a deep dread 
and fright that Mr. Benson is leading 
this beloved country of ours toward the 
dispossession of the many on the land 
in favor of the few who will survive 
these devil-take-the-hindmost policies 
he has invoked upon our farmers. 

He has used his office and his time 
not as a chief spokesman and champion 
of agriculture but to sow the seeds of 
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prejudice among city people against 
farmers; he has one farm vid 


one crop, one region against another, to | 


divide and confuse our farm people: he 
has turned the power of ¢g 

against the small farmer, con 

him as inefficient and unworthy of g 
place on the land. 

When a Minnesota farm wife asked 
the Secretary: “What shall we do?” the 
— replied: “Find other employ. 
ment.” 


The unemployment lines and relief 


rolls in the cities now are packed with 
people who once enjoyed security and a 
good life on our farms. Mr. Benson's 
own records show that approximately 2 
million persons left our farms in the 
brief span of 1 year, from 1956 to 1957, 

Mr. Speaker, the American free-enter- 
prise system was built upon a founda- 
tion of free and independent—and ny- 
merous—family-operated farms. I think 


the Nation needs to take a fresh free- . 


enterprise look at the family farm. 
FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE FAMILY FARM 


There are today more independent 
units of enterprise in agriculture than 
in all other industry and business com- 
bined. Moreover, the assets of agricul- 
ture are virtually equal to the total pro- 
ductive values in all our manufacturing 
corporations. There still are almost § 
million separate and independent busi- 
ness enterprises operating in agriculture, 
while all other units of enterprise, in our 
industry and business, number about 42 
million. 

It will be a sad day for America, if 
giant corporate farmers supplant our 
family system in agriculture. 

Free enterprise does not live on profits, 
interest, and rentals alone, It prospers 
by the incentive to every young man that, 
by devotion to his job and good man- 
agement of his affairs, some day he may 
be his own boss—he may own his own 
farm or his own business. 

It is my-feeling and my fear that by 
the proportion we reduce the number of 
individual units of enterprise we weaken 
the Américan individual free-enterprise 
system; and it is my conviction that for 
agriculture we cannot afford to substi- 
tute a hired hand, corporate- 
system for the independent, free-enter- 
prise family-farm operation. 

It is astonishing to me that any Ameri- 
can, especially an official of Government 
who is aware of history and of the world 
today, could be inclined to a philosophy 
guided solely by bigness in our 
ture. 

Our continent was settled largely by 
people fleeing from the feudal estates, 
the baronial-operated farms, of Europe. 
Bigness did not produce efficiency and 


strength in a people in the feudal sys - 


tem. In our own time we have the ex- 
ample of the failure of collectivism on 
the farms of Russia, where the pride 
productivity of family unit work and pos- 
session have been condemned and sup- 
pressed. 


cause of policies of our Government 
mitigate against them? 








How then can we stand silent in Amer 
ica, in awe of bigness, while thousands of 5 
our farmers are being that ; 
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CONCLUSION. _ : 
' wr. Speaker, I implore all the Members 
of this House, I beseech all Americans, to 
examine the primary source of our 


We are the best-fed Nation on the face 
of the earth. 

Our people spend a smaller porportion 
of their income on food than any other 
people on earth. 

In Russia, agriculture requires the la- 
por of fully one-half of the total popula- 
tion. One family on a farm hardly can 
feed itself and one other family in town. 
In America, each farm worker feeds 20 

ns. Thus while half of Russia’s to- 
tal population works on farms, and still 
cannot meet the needs for food and fiber, 
in America the efficiency of our family 
farm system releases 90 percent of the 
Nation’s total work force—for employ- 
ment in factories, in mines, in shops, in 
transport, in all the other pursuits 
which, with the abundance of food and 
fiber from our farms—makes the United 
States standard of living the envy of the 
world. 

The nature and productivity of our 
agriculture underlies the growth and 
strength of the greatest industrial estab- 
lishment the world has ever known. Our 
agriculture produces not only an abun- 
dance—a cornucopia—of food, but sup- 
plies raw materials for our industry. The 
greater portion of our working force i 
industry and business is made up of men 
and women who in other nations, because 
of the poorness of their agriculture, are 
required to work on-farms, if these 
nations are to feed themselves. 

Mr, Speaker, we must protect the agri- 
cultural establishment that serves this 
nation so well. We cannot forfeit our 
farmers to an alien philosophy of con- 
centrations and bigness. 

We must have an effective farm pro- 
gram, to serve our farm families as our 


Government provides the minimum wage .- 


and collective bargaining powers to pro- 
tect our labor force, and as our industry 
is protected by the many laws that soften 
the impacts of harsh and unrestrained 
competition. 

Our farm program must enable farm- 
ers, as Other businessmen, to adjust their 
production to their markets. It must 
give the producers a voice in the price of 
the things they sell, as is essential to any 
successful business, 

We must begin in the next Congress to. 
repair the damage that Mr. Benson has 
done—to build a new and-effective farm 


This Nation, committed to economic 
and political freedom under capitalism, 
cannot afford to permit more than one- 
of its free-enterprise units and al- 
Most half of its free-enterprise assets to 
constantly on the edge of insol- 


It is unthinkable that urban people, 
i Mr. Benson’s preachings, can be 
to a position of prejudice 

4gainst our farmers. 
Mr. Speaker, I have faith in the fair- 
i and wisdom of the American people. 
+a supremely confident that the repre- 


jon tvs of the urban propulations will 


. | those of us representing farm 


phi’ Congress to reject the Benson 


of low prices and fewer peo- 
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ple in agriculture, and that they will help 
us to write legislation assuring to the 
farm families of this Nation a parity 

* position in the rewards of enterprise, so 
they they, too, may enjoy full partner- 
ship in the blessings of this capitalistic 
system that has brought us abundance 
and unmatched strength and prosperity 
as a nation. 





| Some Facts and Figures on Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries I have 
brought together: certain facts ‘and fig- 
ures setting forth concisely the condi- 
tions of our agriculture as they relate 
to the total economy and including some 
comparisons of the last 5 years with the 
previous 20 years prior to the time that 
Mr. Ezra Taft Benson became the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

With the permission of the House I 
am inserting this material in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp: ‘ 

Facts AND FIGURES 
CCC FARM PRICE SUPPORT LOSSES 

As of January 1, 1953: $1,064,617,225. 

As of January 1, 1958: $5,173,746,788. 

(Note.—The losses in 5 years, from Janu- 
ary 1953 through 1957, were 4 times the total 
of losses during the previous 20-year history 
of Commodity Credit Corporation price-sup- 
port operations.) 


Twenty-year loss (1933-52); $1,064,617,225. © 


Loss (1953 through 1957): $4,109,129,563. 
CCC OPERATIONS IN BASIC CROPS ONLY (COTTON, 
WHEAT, TOBACCO, CORN, RICE, AND PEANUTS) 


January 1, 1953 (at the end of 20 years): 
$13,011,290 profit. 

January 1, 1957 (4 years later) : $1,992,067,- 
863 loss~ 

(Nore.—In 5 years under Mr. Benson losses 
on the basic crops amounted to $2,005,079,153, 
compared to the $13 million profit in the pre- 
vious 20 years. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration support program for cotton, over 
20 years, showed a profit of over $268 million. 
But this profit has been wiped out, by a cot- 
ton program loss of over $700 million in 1956 
and 1957.) 

LOSSES ON DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Up to Jan. 1, 1968. 22.0.4... $131, 523, 383 
Since Jan. 1, 1953, to Jan. 
5 BOGBs cccinadicniwdaciinad 1, 431, 467, 309 


Dairy program total... 1, 562,990, 692 
(Notre.—The price support for dairy farm- 
ers was the first to be reduced by Mr. Benson 
after he became Secretary, and Government 
losses in the dairy program in the last 5 years 
have been greater than all costs of all Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price support pro- 
grams for all crops during the previous 20 
years.) , 
ccc INVESTMENTS 
Total CCC investments (in- 
ventory and loans) as of 
SOR Fy I oh sd hisinstawn cnn $2, 452, 000, 000 
Total CCC investments (in- 
ventory and loans) as of 
Jan, 1, 1958_.............. 7, 200, 000, 000 


Total increase in 5 


JOOS .nncncunncease 4, 748, 000, 000 
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CCC investments in major crops (inventory 





and loans) 
Crop Amount Value 
Cotton: 
Jan. 1, 1953.......bales.. 1, 097, 000; $166, 77:3, 000 
Jan. 1, 1958......- icc 5, 620, 000} +912, 041, 000 
Wheat: 
Jan. 1, 1953....bushels__| 267, 847, 000} 1, 081, 545,000 
oC Jan. 1, 1958.....-- do....| 942, 134, 000/2, 498, 237, 000 
orn: : 
Jom. 1; ERs can do....| 368, 349, 587, 274, 000 
Jan. 1, 1958. .....- do_...|1, 265, 502, 000) 2, 173, 884, 000 
Rice: 
Jan. 1, 1953 
hundredweight__ 168, 000) 878, 000 
Jan. 1, 1958....-.. Tee 15, 467,000} 113, 749, 000 
Peanuts: 
Jan. 1, 1953....pounds__} 192,528,000} 22,644,000 
Jan. 1, 1958...-.-- do....}| 213, 143, 000 25, 322, 000 
Tobacco: 
P/E do....| 544,067,000} 250,373, 000 
Jan. 1, 1958......- do....| 940,742,000) 589, 556, 000 
Dairy products: 
IE I inccnicithiai cies cinta maigpisiiialbitnnl 8, 445, 000 
Fe ct cletactnitands-<reinetnndipiissnimialecmened’ 165, 835, 000 
Farmers (1952 and 1957) 
1952 1957 
Farmers’ net income (billions)... $14.4 $10.8 
Farmers’ share of food dollar 
SI Bei dns pcccet bier ties sascha 47 40 
Prices paid by farmers, index 
(percent of 1910-14 average)... .- 287 296 
Prices received by farmers, index 
(percent of 1910-14 average)...-- 283 242 
IGN BI ki crermendasemananesd 100 82 
Number of farms.............-.--- 5, 421, 000 | 4, 856, 000 





COMPARISONS (1957) 
Per capita income 
People on farms, $967. 
Nonfarm people, $2,082. 
Hourly earnings 

Farm workers, $0.69. 

Factory workers, $2.07. 

Average of farm prices in 1957 down 16 
percent from 1952. 

Net farm income in 1957 was 25 percent 
below 1952. 

CONTRAST 

Hourly earnings industrial workers in 1957 
up 24 percent since 1952. Corporation divi- 
dend payments in 1957 up 37 percent since 
1952. 

Farm prices (as percentage of parity) 


Percent 
arin ha ceed lg caine aren phen aniinmnensincts 105 
Seah cll esk Odell illite cose cctcnentgatiinarennnin 113 
a Bini a aati icin bj ltl anicathineltinevenepapliiins 108 
ha cals Sine ccc Tatiana pliventnayin 109 
ilar pies dins en a bi guar ancnncipitnasimenclapes 113 
ks atts nin ceatguanplhihnanepren nesting tin 115 
a a Be eee inn einan 119 
cid snatnen ns deh tniadvnicciet tociteatgiadehsin nite Gynts tian abguren ena 100 
Se en ea dean acbieaian Se talents 101 
SO Ee in ctitn ti cisciaidhernitpaitinn crn neha 107 
aan einen Rec dete cic elpebctceeanin ch 100 
ica tacce abit Meehan cate ct ccnp den dare cs gai tereciamnien cai 92 
SOR sian ei ehctell ic itat once heat teenie 89 
I 5 diel ttiincenchttlentl ciabicnienarieink cine cilanaitincin napintas 84 
ee al een 82 
Oe la ih eae eee ceden ns epeaeminamioiou etna 82 


Cash receipts of farmers (not including 
Government payments) 


eis cteeiaiintn taint tips ie $4, 748, 000, 000 
Re ellie cindiagia tii eeenen mn wala coercion 29, 620, 000, 600 
ates reidtppiacaie teen cee Sorin eiecaseens 30, 227, 000, 000 
tiers cetera cscnbiubce tnltines diceamehbnaininntiasets 32, 958, 000, 000 
TOG ie in. 4 8B, G38; 000; B00 
Ee a. aieietnidiime dma eie 29, 556, 000, 000 
ODE sn bin Hite tinsimamn 30, 539, 000, 000 
BOG ans rcs aaien ceca totes ening 29, 757, 000, 009 


Net income of farmers (including 
Government payments) 


20D Wp siitmeip relma gwrmnices $1, 928, 000, 000 
ic rgronininntacenteihapeiaitiennvenmscntonnio 17, 304, 000, 000 
LEB ncinacianpaadine dimgammmeaen 16, 057, 000, 000 
is ainntnbiuradiisite epee mpernmasme 15, 158, 000, 000 
LIOR oc ndwcinaaw lane eiemeeieseretae 14, 416, 000, 000 
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Net income (including Government pay- 
ments )—Continued 
$11, 470, 000, 000 
12, 111, 000, 000 
19, 840, 000, 000 


National income 
WN eit otrkscisireniiadtiiian areal $43, 049, 000, 000 


268, 805, 000, 000 
ara tthe te ceeeiihiis mteciioubslcte qpecsitiastae 302, 493, 000, 000 
320, 024, 000, 000 
333, 856, 000, 000 


CONSUMERS 

During the quarter of a century the farm 
program has operated the consumer has got- 
ten better food at an expenditure of a small- 
er part of his income. Although costs of 
hauling, processing, handling, and merchan- 
dising food have increased substantially in 
the last few years, the average wage paid to 
factory workers in the United States would 
buy in 1957 almost twice as much food as the 
average hour’s pay in 1929. 


Consumers—Quantities of foods purchased 
by 1 hour of factory labor 
In 1957 
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Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Annual Report to Constituents by Hon. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- 


OF 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
this is my sixth annual report. It is sub- 
mitted 3 days before the session’s close, 
as I must return home to prepare for the 
visit on Long Island of a distinguished 
friend, RicHarp Nrxon. This will cause 
me to miss several votes; however, as my 
attendance has been in the highest 
bracket over the years, I can expect the 
only objection to come from partisan 
political sources seeking to embarrass me 
for election purposes. 

At the end of each congressional ses- 
sion I have made it a custom to submit to 
you, the citizen, an account of the year’s 
activities. This is based on my funda- 
mental philosophy that the citizen places 
a trust in his Representative. The Con- 
gressman must report to the people as 
to how he handled that trust. 

In addition to this annual accounting, 
each week during the year I have written 
a column for yeur local newspaper. The 
Long Island radio stations allow me a 
special program every Sunday. Several 
hundred news items of special interest 
have been submitted. All this is designed 
to keep you, the Long Island citizen, the 
best informed in the country. You are 
just that. More newspapers are sold; 
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more TV and radio is beamed our way; 
more mail is received by my office than 
in any other congressional area. I 
hasten to add that this is due possibly to 
the tremendous population of New 
York’s First District—nearly 800,000 peo- 
ple, making it the second in size in the 
country. 

This had been a good session of Con- 
gress. Remember, I am a Republican 
saying this about Democrats, for they 
have controlled the Congress. The Dem- 
ocrats are the majority party. But this 
Congress has. been essentially a team- 
work proposition, as for instance the 
national defense education bill put 
through on the Democratic side by CARL 
ELLIoTt of Alabama and by myself as 
floor leader on the Republican side. The 
President requested a defense reorgan- 
ization plan. Congress gave it to him. 
He requested an_extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. We gave it to him. 
He requested continued military and civil 
aid for our allies in our fight against com- 
munism. We gave it to him. He sub- 
mitted the largest peacetime military 
budget in history. We granted his re- 
quests. Alaskan statehood was passed. 
Civil rights legislation was enacted. All 
these measures were proper and neces- 
sary and were supported by me as your 
Representative. 

In one major respect, however, this 
Congress deserted the American people, 
and particularly the union man. I refer 
to labor legislation. I have praised the 
Democrats for their help in supporting 
the Eisenhower program. By the same 
token, Democrats must assume blame for 
failures. By pigeonholing amendments 
designed to help the union worker, by of- 
fering a weak labor reporting bill, by 
forcing parliamentary tricks to ram 
through the Kennedy-Ives bill without 
House debate or committee hearings, the 
Democratic leaders failed badly in this 
important respect. As this is an election 
year, they are afraid certain union bosses 
would turn on them as the party that 
passed a strong labor bill. What a pity 
that the American worker should be de- 
prived of protection because of petty 
politics. So much for the national scene, 

On Long Island we continue to grow. 
We added eight new post-office facilities. 
They are Amityville, Bay Shore, Brook- 
haven, Commack, Eastport, Jericho, and 
Oakdale. I am especially proud of the 
completion of the West Islip Post Office. 
This turned into a personal battle with 
the Post Office Department which was 
against giving West Islip a facility. 

For several years our growth has been 
reflected in the large number of housing 
problems. Homeowners had been swin- 
dled by certain sharp builders who gave 
the whole industry a black eye. These 
eases have been greatly reduced, thanks 
to special cooperation from acting United 
States Attorney Neil Wickersham and 
the Long Island Builders Institute. Our 
locality was made the subject of a special 
article in August’s Redbook magazine. 

Another major issue which took the 
forefront was beach erosion, With the 
support of the United States Army dis- 
trict engineer for New York; a long- 
awaited plan has been presented in 
Washington. It came too late for the 
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appropriation of funds in this fiscal year 
but prospects look excellent for calendar 
1959. Added to this are my plans for 
federalizing both Moriches and Shin. 
necock Inlets over the objection of Park 
Commissioner Moses. This proposal of 


mine was approved this month by the ~ 


Army engineers. This will be the cul. 
mination of a program I started some 
years ago and named the crusade to 
save Long Island. 

In this regard, I should mention two 
other items of importance to our Long 
Island real estate. The first is my Fire 
Island National Park project. This is 
by no means dead or forgotten. In 1957 
the economy bloc eliminated any chance 
of putting the necessary funds in the 
budget. Since then, the Interior Depart. ' 
ment has been avoiding a showdown on 
the issue. While this fiddling goes on, 
Fire Island burns. The two chances of 
success for the project lie through the 
raising of public funds or by con 
the Secretary of the Interior of the im- 
portance of this concept. 

Many other Long Island matters haye 
been processed. Take, for example, the 
destruction of the oyster industry in Long 
Island waters by the presence of starfish, 
Not only are the oystermen put out of 
work, but also a great industry dies. To 
correct this I presented emergency legis- 
lation to Congress. My only hope is that 
our action will have been in time. An- 
other problem is the waste of a valuable 
airporffit, MacArthur, in the town of 
Islip. I have gone before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in an effort to get this air 
field put into regular commercial service, 
This is being blocked by the large, power- 
ful airlines who erroneously claim that 
the field would be unprofitable. The 
potato industry, as usual, is faced with 
too large a supply and a reduced demand, 
Congressional efforts to obtain a national 
marketing agreement for voluntary crop 
reduction were not eminently success- 
ful. Obtaining agreement amongst 
farmers for crop reduction is not a simple 
task. Realistic potato growers are the 
first to admit this, 

Amongst the many pieces of public leg- 
islation I introduced this year were H. R. 
9935, to provide compensation for certain 
World War II losses; H. R. 11671, a mili- 
tary pay readjustment bill; H. R. 11873, 
to improve the recruitment and training 
of United States Foreign Service officers; 
H. R. 12552, a bill to facilitate cooperative 
research in education. 7 

In the field of personal service, we have 
processed 138 servicemen’s cases; 48 
dental military cases dealing with the 
National Guard, Army Engineers, and 80 
forth; 54 veterans’ cases; and 92 housing 
complaints; and assisted in numerous 
immigration and passport cases. W. 
this means is that in addition to the 


normal legislative process, we 


each year between three and four hul- 
dred detailed, complicated — | 
problems affecting the lives of countless 

more hundreds of people. ax 


During the boom of 1957’s summer + P 
dicted economic trouble ahead for ' 
the winter and spring of 1958. 
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‘Sedures established under this act may prove 
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this was soothsaying the im- 
possible. Unfortunately, my prediction 
was correct. For the winter of 1958-59 


and through next spring I conceive of © 


economic stability for our Long Island 
area. I do not believe there will be 
poom expansion. Rather it should be 
described as normal growth both for in- 

and home construction. Unem- 
ployment will be less than normal due 
to expanded temporary military require- 
ments in the airframe indystry. This 
industry, as has been pointed out many 
times, will be greatly reduced in 6 to 10 
years due to rocket warfare. We all hope 
our Long Island industrial leaders are 
meeting the challenge. 

My service academy appointments 
achieved heights beyond all expectations. 
More boys qualified or were named alter- 
nates to the United States Air Academy 
than in other congressional district. The 
Naval and Military Academy graduates 
made exceptional records. Our place- 
ments at the Merchant Marine Academy 
continued to be the highest. Possibly 
because of this, our area was honored 
by my being placed on the Board of Vis- 
itors at the Military Academy at West 
Point. I was surprised beyond words to 
be chosen to join this distinguished 
group of leaders, who serve as de facto 
trustees of the Academy. 

Earlier this year at my own expense 
Isent out a questionnaire to a large num- 
ber of people on my mailing list. In this 
way I was able to obtain your views— 
obtain public sentiment on the major 
issues of the day. I spent alternate Sat- 
urday afternoons at my Huntington and 
Wainscott offices. In this way, people 
are able to visit personally and discuss 
their problems. This is especially help- 
ful to those who cannot take time off 
during the working week or make the 
expensive trip to Was y 

Public service is a pleasurable experi- 
ence. It has been made so by the toler- 
ance, understanding, and mutual objec- 
tivity of the overwhelming number of 
constituents. Thank you. 





Food Additives Bill, H. R. 13254 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
Wanimous consent to have printed in 
dix of the Recorp my state- 
R. 13254. 
being no objection, the state- 
ordered to be printed in the 
follows: 

. Mr. President, I want to go 
favoring this legislation, the 
of which are unquestionably de- 
peony — deficiencies in the 
Ww respect to the protection 
Public health brought about by the 
Widespread 
in modern 
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and increased use of chemicals 
Tam concerned that some of the pro- 
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unworkable, and would hope that our com- 
mittee and the distinguished chairman will 
follow the development of this program 
closely with a view to making any legislative 
corrections that appear necessary to insure 
its workability to deal effectively and ex- 
peditiously with the vast number of sub- 
stances which will require administrative 
approval. ‘ 





Amending Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, as has already been indicated, a 
most unusual situation exists and be- 
cause of the statements of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] and 
others, I feel that the record should be 
made clear. 

As the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] has indicated, railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment legislation is 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Amendments 
to the Longshoremens’ Act are referred 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota {[Mr. Wier] has asked unanimous 
consent to consider H. R. 12728 which 
was a bill to amend the Longshoremen’s 
Act and when that bill was before the 
Senate it was amended by adding an 
amendment which included the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, railroad unem- 
ployment amendments and other provi- 
sions. 

Frankly, I do not see how anyone in 
the House can possibly know what is in 
this bill, regardless of statements made 
to the contrary. The amended bill was 
passed in the Senate only yesterday. 
We have no way of knowing whether 
there will be any time to debate the ef- 
fects of this bill—either on the Long- 
shoremen’s Act or upon the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Both of these acts are 
very technical and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has for 
years spent many days in consideration 
of bills affecting the Railroad Retirement 
Act. For example, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce had 
hearings in both 1957 and 1958 upon 
bills affecting the Railroad Retirement 
Act. A short time ago, by a majority 
vote of the committee, a bill was reported 
out of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to the floor of the 
House and placed on the calendar. It 
has never been listed for a suspension. 
At the time this bill was reported out, I 
was one of those who joined in filing 
minority views, which appear in the re- 
port accompanying H. R. 4353. I mailed 
to every Member of the House a copy of 
these views. 

When any law is passed increasing re- 
tirement taxes, it imposes a further tax 
not only upon the rail carriers but upon 
the employees as well. As a matter of 
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fact, railroads have opposed the imposi- 
tion of further taxes this year and I have 
had many letters from employees of the 
railroads, likewise, opposing the increase 
in their taxes for retirement purposes. 
I am informed that the latest estimates 
by the Railroad Retirement Board indi- 
cate that total railroad retirement taxes 
presently paid by the employees and the 
employers are $575 million a year. The 
Board estimates that the taxes paid by 
both, as provided in the proposed mea- 
sure, would amount to $689 million for 
1959 or $114 million more than will be 
paid in 1958. Of that amount, the rail- 
roads’ additional taxes would amount to 
50 percent or $57 million. In addition, 
unemployment taxes paid by the car- 


‘ riers—and it should be remembered that 


the employees pay no unemployment 
taxes—will for 1958 amount to $115 mil- 
lion. For the year 1959, they will amount 
to $179 million or $64 million more in 
1959 than in 1958. In other words, if 
this railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance proposal would become 
law, the total railroad payroll taxes 
would next year be more than $120 mil- 
lion above those the railroads will pay 
this year. 

Everyone recognizes that a majority of 
the class I railroads in this country are 
in very serious financial condition. The 
recent hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce show that for the first 5 months 
of 1958 the net income of those carriers 
was only $72 million. Thus, the addi- 
tional annual cost of the retirement and 
unemployment insurance proposal would 
be considerably greater than the net 
earnings for the first 5 months of this 
year. The record shows that 42 railroads 
operated at a deficit during the first 5 
months of 1958. Certainly, the imposi- 
tion of the very great additional pay- 
roll taxes provided in the proposal 
would drive some of these carriers into 
bankruptcy. Railroad earnings are off; 
railroad costs are up; railroad traffic has 
declined. Further, the maintenance pro- 
gram of the railroads by reason of the 
decline in earnings has been seriously 
impaired. Capital improvements—ex- 
penditures for additions and better- 
ments—in 1958 will total barely half of 
the 1957 total. The financial situation 
of the railroads presents a dismal pic- 
ture. 

Railroad employment has declined 
to the place where the number of class 
I railroad employees for May 1958 was 
the lowest in this century. Increased 
operating costs in the form of payroll 
taxes will require additional layoffs, to 
the detriment of the railroad employees. 

I have as deep and human an interest 
in the railroad employees as any Mem- 
ber of this House. Over the years, I have 
supported many of the proposals made 
by the railroad employees to improve the 
railroad retirement and unemployment 
insurance law. I have opposed legisla- 
tive proposals which would endanger the 
soundness of the fund. I know it is easy 
for some to speak only of their love and 
interest for the ‘railroad employees, but 
as responsible Members of this body we 
have to consider what is the practical 
situation not only for the railroad em- 
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ployees but for the rail carriers and the 
public interest as well. For example, if 
burdensome additional taxes were to be 
imposed upon the railroads, which would 
throw some of the railroads into bank- 
ruptcy, it could trigger off a depression 
which would be disastrous to this coun- 
try. 

Here we are in the last hours of the 
$5th Congress being asked to pass on 
this legislation, of which it is almost im- 
possible to know the effects of the Senate 
amendments and the additional cost to 
the employees and employers. Passage 
of this bill at this time and under these 
circumstances would be legislative irre- 
sponsibility and against the public inter- 
est and the best interests of both the 
railroad employees and employers. 


Congressman Dollinzer’s Annual 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
85th Congress has achieved a remarkable 
record of legislative work done; it is 
considered the most productive Congress 
in a quarter of acentury. It will go down 
in history as the Congress which squarely 
faced up to and constructively tackled 
overwhelming problems of a new era, the 
space age. It was called upon to legislate 
not only for the benefit of our Nation 
and the world of today, but to envision 
and grapple with problems of the new 
world of the future. I think it is safe to 
say that no previous Congress has had so 
many crises to deal with simultaneously, 
and it had the terrible responsibility of 
doing all in its power to assure humanity 
that there would be a world of the future. 

Among other history-making acts, the 
85th Congress set up a new Government 
agency to cope with the problems of 
space, and created a new star and a new 
State out of the Territory of Alaska. 

Although the achievements of the 85th 
Congress are great, many vitally impor- 
tant measures were shelved or failed of 
passage. The accomplishments were due 
to a strong Democratic program and in 
spite of a sad lack of leadership on the 
part of our President. We remember his 
many splendid promises, to balance the 
budget, to lower taxes, to provide h2is- 
ing for the needy and low-income groups. 
Promises they were, and promises they 
remain, for he has not raised his voice 
to push the programs. Instead of the 
promised help, the American people are 
paying increased taxes, struggling to 
meet alltime high living costs; they lack 
adequate housing and educational facili- 
ties, just to mention a few areas of 
neglect. 

The Prseident has been accused of de- 
faulting on his responsibilities in matters 
of foreign policy, which caused us to 
reach rockbottom in the estimation of 
the world. He has refused to take re- 
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sponsibility in the Little Rock crisis, and 
regarding postsputnik problems, to such 
an extent that our people have become 
uneasy and have suffered loss of confi- 
dence in the strength of their leader 
and the security of their Nation. As to 
the recession, the President’s policy 
seemed to be promise and procrastinate 
rather than proceed and provide, 

The strategy of the Republican Party 
has not changed; the Republicans con- 
tinue to indicate that they favor neces- 
sary and beneficial legislation, such as 
housing and civil rights, but when the 
vote is taken, their true colors are ap- 
parent. The long-standing coalition of 
Republicans with certain Southern Dem- 
ocrats, and the apathy and indifference 
of the President, are responsible for the 
defeat of numerous measures which we 
had hoped to pass. 

MAJOR BILLS PASSED 


Defense reorganization, extension of 
reciprocal trade, and foreign aid were 
vitally important to the United States, 
not only at home but abroad, as well as 
to many other free nations who must 
have our assistance if they are to sur- 
vive and if peace is to be achieved. 

The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, although the first of its kind to 
be adopted, is, nevertheless, only a small 
gesture toward alleviating the grave edu- 
cational crisis we face and is woefully 
inadeauate. Educational needs of Amer- 
ican youth must be considered our first 
line of nonmilitary defense, but Congress 
refused to meet effectively the challenge 
of Soviet scientific achievement. When 
passed, the bill had been stripped ofall 
scholarships. I was in favor of provid- 
ing-scholarships to promote studies in 
science, mathematics, and other fields, as 
provided in the original bill. 

In grappling with recession problems, 
Congress passed legislation providing for 
a limited extension of unemployment 
benefits, highway and emergency hous- 
ing legislation, assistance to depressed 
communities, and aid to small business. 
IMPORTANT LEGISLATION WHICH FAILED OF 

ENACTMENT 

The slum-clearance and public hous- 
ing bill was defeated, much to my dis- 
may, and the municipal public works 
projects bill was also turned down. 

Congress also failed to revise and lib- 
eralize our immigration laws. It failed 
to provide Federal aid for school build- 
ing, and to increase the minimum wage. 
It balked at a general cut in taxes for 
individuals; it refused to consider state- 
bood.for Hawaii. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


I was gratified that the Congress 
passed the social security amendments 
of 1958 to increase social security pri- 
mary insurance benefits, as well as to 
remove some existing inequities and to 
liberalize the Social Security Act in many 
other respects. 

The increase of 7 percent in the 
amount payable to the retired worker 
will be of some help to those millions of 
our elder citizens who have been suffer- 
ing grave hardships, unable to exist on 
present social-security benefits, due to 
ever-increasing living costs. I urged the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
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House to increase cash monthly benefits 
by at least 10 percent, as I felt that 7 
percent was inadequate, but was unsuc. 
cessful in my efforts. y 

I introduced a bill to amend the Social - 
Security Act to provide that entitlement 
to State workmen’s compensation bene. 
fits shall not prevent an individual from 
receiving full disability insurance bene. 
fits under the Social Security Act. Con. 
gress repealed the section of the act, as 
provided in gy bill, so that in the future,” 
disabled workers will be entitled to re. 
ceive both social-security benefits and 
benefits payable o~ account of disability 
under other Federal programs or a State 
workmen’s compensation system. I wag 
pleased that my effort was successful, 

I also introduced a bill providing for 
the removal of the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving social 
security benefits, and stated during the 
debate in the Huuse that the limitation 
upon a pensioner’s earnings is a great 
handicap and unjustly penalizes him. 
However, no major changes were made in 
this regard although the provisions are 
slightly liberalized. 

Another omission, which I greatly de- 
plore, is a program of health benefits to 
cover the cost of certain hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and surgical services for those 
receiving or entitled to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. This vitally 
needed protection should be provided 
those who cannot now obtain or afford 
private insurance and cannot meet the 
expense of illness and care. 

PAY RAISES FOR POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED 
EMPLOYEES 

I fought hard before the committee 
and in the House for pay raises for our 
postal and classified Federal employees. 
I urged the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service to give them the substantial 
salary increases they required in order 
to meet alltime high living costs, and 
stated that it would be unrealistic to 
grant employees a token increase which 
would not remedy the situation or re- 
move hardships they were suffering. 
Although the increases granted by Con- 
gress were less than I had hoped for, 
they were the best that could be ob- 
tained, and were of some help to our 
faithful postal and classified employees 
who had been compelled to exist on 4 
substandard, bare subsistence level. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The 85th Congress in 1957 passed the- 
first general civil rights law in three- 
quarters of a century, but so far it has 
been proved virtually ineffective, and no 
real progress has been made under it. 

This year, when civil rights legislation - 
was again being considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I pointed out 
that the need for strong, workable, effec- 

¢ive civil rights legislation is greater thal 
ever. 

As well as numerous bills to end dis- 
crimination, I introduced a bill which 
would enlist the powers and influence 
of the Attorney General in a determined 
attack upon denials of civil rights. . 
Among other things, the bill empowers 
the Attorney General to sue civilly 
enjoin segregation in public 
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Although the country is committed to 
the principle of integration, there is no 

for carrying out integration. Con- 

has avoided its responsibility. The 
president has shrugged off any respon- 
sibility for dealing with the substance 
of the problem, although it is his duty 
to deal with it, for it is the gravest in- 
ternal problem of our century. 

The indifference of the President and 
the strength of the opponents of civil 
rights are apparent in the fact that the 
President waited many months before 
nominating an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s new Civil Rights Division, and 
the Senate waited more than 7 months 
before considering confirmation of the 
nomination. 

CONCLUSION 

Space limitations prevent my discuss- 
ing in detail other problems of major 
concern to my constituents, or the nu- 
merous bills not heretofore discussed, 
which I introduced for the benefit and 
general welfare of the people. Tax relief, 
yeterans’ benefits, increase in minimum 
wage, immigration, housing, legislation 
to aid consumers in these days of record- 
breaking living costs, problems of our 
elder citizens with regard to employ- 
ment and other necessary assistance, all 
received my earnest attention and ef- 
forts. I shall continue to be responsive 
to the needs of the people I represent 
and to work for passage of laws to bene- 
fit them as well as for the protection 
and well-being of all our people and the 
Nation. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


My congressional office at 938 Simpson 
Street, Bronx, is open daily. I invite my 
constituents to call there and discuss 
any requests or problems they may have. 
Iam also happy to hdve them write me 
and allow me to have the benefit of their 
Views regarding legislation. A warm 
welcome awaits those who call at my 
office, 1723 House Office Building, the 
Capitol, when they visit Washington. . 





; Congressman William S. Hill 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr.PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, like every 

other Member of the House, I am sorry 

of the voluntary retirement of 

my valued friend and esteemed colleague, 

the very able and distinguished gentle- 

man from Colorado, Congressman Wi.- 
tam §, Hinz. 


This great son cf Colorado has ren- 
dered most conspicuous, effective service 
this body. His work has been out- 
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a. his devotion to duty unexcelled. 


i Hitt is a great American, a loyal 
friend and a magnificent public servant. 


pis departure from the Congress, where 

Bila ance, est, allio, distinetion. as 
. warm 

Wetted by our membership. ao 
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His district is losing an exceptional 
Representative and the Nation is losing 
one of our very best Congressmen. 

To strike a personal chord, I not only 
hold him in highest esteem, respect, and 
admiration, for his ability, high ideals 
and fine purposes, but I also cherish him 
as a dear friend, possessed of a warm- 
hearted personality, generous nature and 
amiable qualities that have endeared him 
to all of us. 

I hope that in the future he and his 
family will enjoy every blessing of good 
health, success, and happiness and that 
he will return to visit with us as fre- 
quently as he can. 





Wool in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
entitled “Wool in War,” written by 
Leslie A. Runton, president, the Russell 
Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Mr. Speaker, this article was called to 
my attention by Mr. F. E. Masland, Jr., 
president of C. H. Masland & Sons, 
-Carlisle, Pa. 

The article follows: 

WOOL In War 
(By Leslie A. Runton) 


No matter how we picture the next war 
in our minds, it will not be the way we 
think it will be. 

Wars of the future will be mostly small 
local affairs, and the big°- war may never be 
fought, because we shall ke so completely 
outmaneuvered if we continue with our pres- 
ent attitudes that the answer will be black- 
mail or oblivion. 

Some people say the next war will be over 
in a few minutes, so why worry? However, 
this does not get us away from the fact that 
there are still soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airmen currently in uniform manning sta- 
tions throughout the world, operating out of 
barracks or fixed military establishments. 

War always creates the need for mobility, 
and mobility requires that a fighting man 
survive in any environment. 

There is no clothing better than wool to 
help a fighting man survive; wool clothing 
has been the staple of all the wars fought in 
the past down through the centuries. Mod- 
ern quilted insulated clothing suitable for 
subzero temperature is not right for the low 
temperatures just above freezing, particularly 
when wet. The majority of temperatures 
encountered which lower the fighting inan’s 
ability are those existing at night, in winter, 
or on the ocean in the milder climates. 

There is no substitute for wool next to the 
skin for a fighting man’s clothing and there 
is no substitute for a wool blanket when he 
is wounded or wanted to get a good night’s 
rest. 


A good sleeping bag of down is very nice 
below freezing temperatures; but if you ever 
had to try one bef a-fire after falling into 
a stream or getting it thoroughly rain-soaked 
and had to sleep in it, you will know what I 
mean, You can sleep in a wet wool blanket; 
you can sleep in wet wool clothes and still 
maintain enough body temperature for 
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health and fighting efficiency. This. cannot 
be said of any single currently existing syn- 
thetic fiber or blanket substitute such as the 
quilted down or feather-type of insulating 
material. 

History could have been quite different if 
wool had been available. When Hitler’s army 
was caught before Moscow by an early win- 
ter, they lacked adequate wool clothing and 
wool blankets. Their fighting efficiency was 
so lowered that these magnificently equipped 
armies of well-trained fighting men were 
defeated by Cossacks on horseback using 
swords and light weapons, because they had 
only synthetic type clothing. 

This country poured out millions of wool 
blankets and millions of yards of warm wool 
clothing in World War IT, without which we 
could not have fought the way we did nor 
achieved the results which our fighting men 
attained. 

At the beginning of any war, there is al- 
ways a frantic rush for wool clothing and 
blankets of all types. The beginning of 
World War II saw France turning to America 
for wool uniform cloth and blankets which 
they could not supply from their own large 
textile industry. England, already well 
equipped with modern up-to-date textile 
plants, was unable to supply their need, and 
many United States mills ran full-out during 
1938 and 1939 making wool clothing for the 
British armed forces. 

Wool in war is as necessary as food or am- 
munition. We cannot fight a war without 
it, whether it be an atomic war or not. 

Our State Department has deliberately 
sacrificed the wool textile industry of the 
United States in its tariff program of lower- 
ing costs of wool products from friendly 
nations overseas, added to this, the advent 
of the electric blanket has practically wiped 
out all of our good woolen blanket factories. 
Other technological changes in the manufac- 
ture of carpets using the needletufted oper- 
ation have eliminated many velvet and ax- 
minster looms which formerly could be con- 
verted in time of war to the manufacture of 
wool blankets. 

If wool blankets are needed in quantity in 
& hurry by the United States Armed Forces, 
America will be unable to produce them. 
The large mills of the American Woolen Co. 
along with such mills as the Alexander Smith 
Carpet Mills in Yonkers do not now exist. 
The. recognized manufacturers of woolen 
blankets, like Beaverbrook Mills, and many 
others of a similar type, no longer exist. 
The woolen machinery has been torn out of 
many New England mills and the buildings 
have been pulled down or put to other use. 

Will wool clothing, one of the vital tools 
in war, be available to us from the mills 
overseas which have taken the place of the 
woolen mills we formerly had within the 
confines of our own country? If they could 
not supply their own needs in 1939 and 
1940, how can they supply our war needs too? 
If they cannot be supplied from these 
sources, then where will wool clothing and 
blankets come from for our fighting men in 
case of emergency? 

A military man will tell you that war is 
fought on logistics. If wool is no longer 
needed in war, what will the men wear? 
What are they wearing now, on the ocean, 
on the land, when they go out on maneu- 
vers and must sleep out in the open field? 
What did they wear in Korea in 1951—or in 
France in World War II? 

If wars of the future are to be fought like 
wars of the past, then how much wool mate- 
rial will be needed and where is it to come 
from? 

From the point of view of Connecticut, 
the number of looms running today on 
woolen fabrics is exceedingly smail. 

In years gone by, in Rockville, Conn., there 
were several thousand people employed in 
the five mills of the Hockanum group. To- 
day this town is devoid of all textiles and 
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the buildings are used for other purposes. 

‘In Lawrence, Mass., the Wood Mill—one 
of the largest’ mills of its type in the world 
and one of the mainstays for fine woo! uni- 
form material in World Wars I and II—is 
now completely stripped of all its machinery. 
There are several other mills in Lawrence 
almost as large—such as Arlington Mills and 
the Ayr Mill—which have also been turned 
into skeletons. In Burlington, Vt., the Wi- 
noski Mills of American Woolen Co. have no 
wheels turning, nor is there any machinery 
set up to run. 

When the administration made the deci- 
sion to lower the tariff on woolen fabrics to 
the extent that all these mills had to go 
out of business, was any consideration given 
to the key position of wool in war, which is 
@s vital today as it ever was in the past? 





Department of Justice Wrong on Fair 
Trade Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, some 
time ago the Department of Justice 
made a statement in regard to S. 3850, 
the fair-trade bill coauthored by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpHurey] and myself. 
The statement was critical of the bill. 
It seemed to me that it was not a satis- 
factory appraisal of the merits of the 
bill. In all justice to the bill and the 
thousands of small-business men who 
strongly support it, it seemed to me that 
the Department of Justice statement it- 
self should be subjected to critical 
analysis. 

This task of analysis has been per- 
formed for me by Mr. Herman S. Waller, 
attorney and tax counselor of Chicago, 
and counsel to the National Association 
of Retail Druggists: Mr. Waller has done 
a fair and incisive job. It ought to be 
read by every person who harbors the 
mistaken notion that the fair-trade bill 
is in conflict with our antitrust laws or 
the best traditions of our free enterprise 
system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Waller’s letter to me be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rr-~sp. 

There being no objection, the . 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
WALLER & WALLER, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ProxmMiReE: At the request of 
Mr. Phil Jehie, counsel to the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, that I prepare 
material for your reply to the Department of 
Justice statement against S. 3850, the so- 
called fair trade measure, I respectfully sub- 
mit the following: 

A practical reply will necessarily divide my 
comments into two parts; namely, legal and 
the other economic—social and moral. From 
a legal viewpoint my comment will make 
replies to specific Department of Justice 
statements culled from their communica- 
tion dated July 21, 1958. 


aT 
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1. The statement asserts that: “The FTC 
Act and the Sherman Act prohibit resale 
price control agreements.” This statement 
is incorrect.” Neither act prohibits resale 
price agreements. The fact is that the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. Park and Sons Co. 
(220 U. S. 373) held vertical resale price 
agreements in restraint of trade. This de- 
cision, however, was overruled by the Old 
Dearborn case (229 U. S. 133), based upon 
statutory enactments permitting such verti- 
cal agreements which establish resale prices. 

It was because of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Dr. Miles v. Park case that 
the Congress in the late twenties endeavored 
to enact a Federal Resale Price Maintenance 
Act, then better known as the Capper-Kelly 
bill. Unsuccessful in this effort, small busi- 
ness turned to the State legislatures begin- 
ning in1931, and by about 1941, 45 of the 48 
States in the Union enacted fair trade laws 
which in fact legalized resale price mainte- 
nance on branded products, when such: prod- 
ucts are in competition with similar products 
manufactured and distributed by others, and 
providing when such resale price: mainte- 
nance is vertically established, that is, when 
such agreements to establish resale prices 
are only between a trademark owner and his 
distributor, specifically prohibiting  hori- 
zontal resale price maintenance between 
competitors of products. 

The Congress on two occasions, in order 
to effectuate the State Fair Trade Acts as 
it may apply to interstate commerce, in 1936 
amended the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by the 
Miller-Tydings Act, and in 1952 Congress 
amended the FTC Act by the McGuire Act 
to give effect to the State laws providirg for 
resale price maintenance. In this manner 
Congress gave approval to the concept em- 
braced in the State laws. These laws have 
been adjudicated in many State and Federal 
court decisions, validated by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Old Dearborn 
case (229 U. S. 183 (1936)). This left 3 
States and the District of Columbia without 
the benefit of fair trade and a vehicle which 
made effective fair-trade enforcement diffi- 
cult and practically impossible. For this and 
other reasons detailed in my brief, beginning 
at page 53, small business turned again to 
Congress—result—the pending bill in the 
House, H. R. 10527 and S. 3850 in the Senate. 

2. The Department of Justice statement 
alleges correctly that with the Miller-Tydings 
and the McGuire Acts resale price mainte- 
nance is left to individual State discretion. 
But 8S. 3850 substitutes Federal approval of 
private price control arrangements to all 
commerce and that violations of such prit 
vate controls become a Federal offense. 

By this part of the statement the Depart- 
ment of Justice raises in fact three issues; 
namely, States rights, congressional recogni- 
tion of competitive practices in the market 
place, and the results of violations if S. 3850 
became law. With reference to States rights 
and the recognition by Congress of impedi- 
ments to the free flow of interstate com- 
merce, I desire to quote from a reply I made 
to a Congressman making a similar inquiry. 
In brief it follows: 

“(3) Conflict of sovereign policies. 

“In this respect I may start by saying that 
under our dual system of government (State 
and Federal) every Federal act or policy may, 
and inevitably does, involve a conflict or dif- 
ference of opinion, some to the extent of 
outright disregard, and ohe which led to a 
civil war (the question of slavery). How- 
ever, it is a foregone conclusion, and by the 
Constitution the States have ceded the right 
to Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
and courts have repeatedly held that such 
reguiation extends to local commerce (that 
is, local retail or wholesale sales} when such 
transactions interfere with the effective regu- 
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lation of interstate commerce or gres« 
sional policy with reference theretas 

+ * s 


+ 

“The Constitution gives Congress the 
to so regulate interstate commerce (a) So 
eliminate unfair and deceptive methods of 
competition thereby preventing the forma. 
tion and growth of monopoly and concen. 
tration in any field of commerce; (b) to pro- 
vide and encourage equal opportunities in 
the market place, thereby effectuating the 
basic philosophy and benefit of the antitrust 
laws which condemn monopolistic, @ 
tive, and uneconomic practices which are 
engaged in by the concentrated financially 
powerful retail giants in the field of distri. 
bution; (c) to foster and maintain in the 
public interest and economic efficiency a 
workable, free, and fair competition between 
producers of branded merchandise who nor- 
mally have a deep interest in the wide and 
effective distribution of the goods they 
manufacture while competing for the favor- 
able acceptance of the consuming public; 
(d) to condemn false, deceptive, and mis- 
leading advertising which leads to the dis- 
paragement and defamation of competitors, 
as well as to the injury and destruction of 
property rights. 

“The communication infers that this 
measure seeks to amend the State constitu- 
tion in States in which the courts held the 
nonsigner provision of its State fair trade 
act to be contrary to the due process clause 
of its State constitution, I have covered this 
point in detail in my extended brief as item 
(a) beginning-on page 109 and concluding 
on page 122. On this point I have cited doz- 
ens of State and United States Supreme 
Court decisions. Permit me here to quote 
only 1 or 2 United States Supreme Court 
decisions. 

“The leading case is Old Dearborn Distrib- | 
uting Co. v. Seagrams (299 U. S. 183), which 
upheld the validity of the State fair trade 
acts of Illinois and California, in which the 
court with reference to the due process clause 
said: 

“ ‘Nor is section 2 so arbitrary, unfair, or 
wanting in reason as to result in a denial of 
due process. We are here dealing not with 
a commodity alone, but with a commodity 
plus the brand or trade-mark which it bears 
as evidence of its origin and of the quality 
of the commodity for which the brand or 
trade-mark stands: Appellants own the 
commodity; they do not own the mark or 
the good will that the mark symbolizes. And 
good will is property in a very real sense, in- 
jury to which, like injury to any other species 
of property, is a proper subject for legisla- 
tion. Good will is a valuable contributing 
aid to business—sometimes the most valu- 
able contributing asset of the producer or 
. And distinctive 
trademarks, labels, and brands, are legitimate 
or enlargement of such 
good will. It is well settled that the pro- 
prietor of the good will is entitled to pro- 
tection as against one who attempts to de- 
prive him of the benefits resulting from the 
same, by using his labels and trade-mark 
without his consent and authority. McLean 


“The contention that section 2 of the act 
denies the equal protection of the laws in — 
violation: of the 14th amendment RE: 
upon the view that it confers a privilege upon — 
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ted alike. Colgate v. Harvey (296 U.S. 
A 402, 423), and cases cited.’ 

“In a more recent case (1955) considering 

the application of the due process clause, it 

cant to note the emphatic statement 

of United States Supreme Court Justice 

las, speaking for the Court in the case 

of Lee Optical of Oklahoma v. Williamson, 
when he said: 

“The Oklahoma law may exact a needless, 
wasteful requirement in many cases, But it 
is for the legislature, not the courts, to bal- 
ance the advantages and disadvantages of 
the new requirement. But the law need not 
be in every respect logically consistent with 
its aims to be constitutional. It is enough 
that there is an evil at hand for correction, 
and that it might be thought that the par- 
ticular legislative measure was a rational way 

correct it. 
ithe day is gone when this Court uses 
the due process clause of the 14th amendment 
to strike down State laws, regulatory of busi- 
ness and industrial conditions, because they 
may be unwise, improvident, or out of har- 
mony with a particular scho.: thought.’ 

“The communication raises the ever- 

t problem of State rights. As pro- 
ponents, we too are for State rights, pro- 

the policy of a few States does not 
tend to vitiate the policies of the vast ma- 
jority of the States in the Union, or when 
the policy of a few States militates with con- 
gressional policy which affects the entire 
commerce of all the States and Territories 
in the Union. Our democratic form of gov- 
ernment is based upon majority rule and 
Federal legislation is the law of the land.” 

With reference to violations, if this 
measure becomes law, it is not a fact that 
such violation becomes a Federal offense. 
This measure does not create any offenses, it 
merely restates the common law which pro- 
vided redress by an injured party against 
another who knowingly and willingly as- 
saults the right of another, in this instance 
damage to one’s property rights evidenced by 
his good will and reputation in his trade- 
mark and association with his distributors. 
This measure does not impose any obliga- 
tions on anyone without his express knowl- 
edge, nor does it impose upon anyone the 
duty of embracing resale price maintenance. 
This measure does not require any Federal 
agency enforcement, nor any congressional 
appropriations for its effectiveness. More- 
over, the measure does not change present 
State or Federal industry enforcement pro- 
— when interstate commerce is in- 


8. The Department of Justice statement 
Makes mention of the applicability of the 
Provision of this measure with reference to 
facts which were involved in the McKesson- 
Robbins decision. This objection is no longer 
Valid since its consideration ‘by the House 

te and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee any possible clash with the decision was 
* and the provision was revised to 


“He, the proprietor of a trademark, may 
% establish such resale prices for his whole- 


sale distributors, notwithstanding paragraph. 


(10) of this section (being paragraph 9 of 
8. 9850), even though he sells his merchan- 
dise to retailers in competition with such 
le distributors, if (1) such to 
are made atthe same he 
3 bab for such wholesale distributors 
_ S* comparable sales and (2) he is not a 
distributor of products other than 
yu which he manufactures.” 
4. The statement further stresses that this 


\ 
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to an existing resale-price-maintenance con- 
tract constituted a novel legal premise. This, 
irrespective of the long-established rule in 
the law 6f torts that provides that interfer- 
ence with contractual obligations constitutes 
a tort actionable at law as is any assault to 
another involving any property right. This 
also irrespective of the fact that every State 
Fair Trade Act in the 45 States expressly 
declares it to be an unfair practice, actionable 
at the suit of an aggrieved party ageinst an- 
other who sells a product at a price less than 
established by a fair-trade contract pursuant 
to the provisions of thé act. Now it also ob- 
jects to the provision that before anyone 
could become amenable ,to the provisions of 
this measure with reference to resale prices 
he must have first had actual notice of the 
establishment of such resale prices. 

In either case, under the existing law as 
well as this measure before resale-price 


“maintenance could be enforced, the party 


against whom it may be enforced must have 
had actual notice, and must have acquired 
the products in question after the prices 
were established. Moreover, what is so 
novel or strange about giving notice? Wit- 
ness just a few instances: A summons; 4a 
subpena; speed-limit signs; 5-day rent no- 
tices; street-intersection stop signs; notices 
to appear before a congressional committee; 
or the legend notice required by the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to appear on 
all containers containing so-called danger- 
ous drugs, which label reads, “Caution: Fed- 
eral law prohibits dispensing the contents 
without a doctor’s prescription.” Records 
will show that many druggists have paid 
substantial fines, and some have served jail 
sentences for disregarding this legend notice; 
there are, of course, myriads of other simi- 
lar situations. It is interesting to note that 
on the subject of notice there are numerous 
cases, but just to cite 1 or 2: The Old Dear- 
born Distributing Co. v. Seagrams (299 U. 8S. 
183), in which the United States Supreme 
Court validated the State Fair Trade Act, 
with reference to notice said: 

“Appellants here acquired the commodity 
in question with full knowledge of the then- 
existing restriction in respect of price which 
the producer and wholesale dealer had im- 
posed, and, of course, with presumptive if 
not actual knowledge of the law which 
authorized the restriction. Appellants were 
not obliged to buy; and their voluntary 
acquisition of the property with such knowl- 
edge carried with it, upon every principle of 
fair dealing, assent to the protective restric- 
tion, with consequent liability under section 
2 of the law by which such acquisition was 
conditioned.” 

In Bitterman v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co. (207 U. S. 205), with reference to notice 
the United States Supreme Court said: 

“That the complainant.had the lawful 
right to sell nontransferable tickets of the 
character alleged in the bill at reduced rates 
we think is not open to controversy, and that 
the condition of nontransferability and for- 
feiture embodied in such tickets was not only 
binding upon the eriginal purchaser but 
upon anyone who acquired such a ticket 
and attempted to use the same in violation 
of its terms is also settled. Mosher v. Rail- 
road Co. (127 U. S. 390). See, also Boylan v. 
Hot Springs Co. (132 U. S. 146). 

* = + J * 


“Any third person acquiring a nontrans- 
ferable reduced rate railroad ticket from the 
original purchaser, being, therefore, bound 
by the clause forbidding transfer, and the 
ticket in the hands of all such persons being 
subject of forfeiture on an attempt being 
made to use the same for passage, it may 
well * questioned whether the purchaser of 
such t acquired anything more than a 
limited and qualified ownership thereof, and 
whether the carrier did not, for the purpose 
of enforcing the forfeiture, retain a subordi- 
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nate interest in the ticket amounting to a 
right of property therein, which a court of 
equity would protect. Board of Trade v. 
Christie Grain & Stock Co. (198 U. S. 236), 
and authorities there cited. See also, Sperry 
& Hutchinson Co. v. Mechanics’ Clothing Co. 
(128 Fed. Rep. 800) .” 

5. Finally the Department of Justice state- 
ment continues for a page or more to de- 
plore the provisions of paragraph (9) of the 
measure which provides restrictively_that a 
distributor of a so-called fair-traded product 
may cooperate with .the proprietor thereof 
in the effective enforcement of maintaining 
established prices voluntarily set by such a 
proprietor in the sale of his own products, 
What could be wrong with a provision which 
premits . cooperation between interested 
parties to carry out the intent and purpose 
of a measure enacted by the Congress to ac- 
complish the suppression of objectionable 
market-place practice which experience re- 
veals it to impair the free and fair flow of 
the benefit of competition in the interest 
of the consuming public? On the con- 
trary, this provision displays alertness on 
the part of Congress in its effort to make its 
aims effective, practical, and workable, at 
the same time mindful of the real intent 
and purpose of the antitrust laws by reiter- 
ating the restrictive safeguards contained 
in this provision against conspiratorial, 
collective, and horizontal price-control ac- 
tivities, thereby fully and effectively pre- 
serving the benefits of fair competition in 
the market place. 

It is indeed anamolous for the Department 
of Justice as well as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to take a negative position against 
legislation so overwhelmingly accepted and 
vividly established by market-place experi- 
ence, when, in fact, both agencies are 
charged with promotion of the purposes of 
both the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the antitrust acts. The Federal Trade 
Commission Act since its inception pro- 
vided that unfair methods of competition 
in commerce, and unfair or deceptive acts 


or practices in commerce, are hereby de- 


clared unlawful. And that the basic phi- 
losophy of the antitrust laws is primarily 
to suppress the formation and growth of 
trusts and monopolies which may restrain 
trade or commerce; to foster and maintain 
the free flow of competition in the market 
place; to restrain concentration in any given 
endeavor of commerce; to afford fair and 
equal opportunities in the market place; and 
to foster such competition which will pro- 
mote equality and the furtherance of our 
cherished free enterprise system. So that 
any method or practice (such as this measure 
forbids) engaged by a segment of the 
market place in any given field of endeavor 
which eliminates competitors or their effec- 
tiveness is contrary to the direct provisions 
of the FTC Act and inimical to the basic 
philosophy of the ‘antitrust laws. 

Economically the Department of Justice 
statement raises its traditional objections 
against resale price maintenance by bandy- 
ing the unsubstantiated allegation that ne- 
sale price maintenance will likely tend to 
increasé® prices to consumers. This state- 
ment is based upon conjectures and is not 
borne out by 27 years of experience in the 
market place under State fair trade laws. As 
@ matter of fact the contrary is testified to 
by the opponents’ own statements, high- 
lighted by the writer’s rebuttal statement 
as well as by the material of the writer’s 
brief in items A to H inclusive, comimencing 
on page 108 and concluding,.on page 166 in 
which is refuted the following issues raised 
by the Department of Justice: 

“(a) That this measure, as well as the 
State Fair Trade Acts contravene the due 
process and equal protection clauses of the 
State and Federal constitutions. 

“(b) That the price maintenance concept 
as provided for in this measure and corrob- 
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orated by the experiences of State Fair 
Trade Acts is inconsistent with the basic 
philosophy of the antitrust laws. 

“(c) That the legislation contemplated by 
this measure is susceptible as a cloak to hide 
general price fixing, presumably horizontal 
price fixing. 

“(d) That effectual enforcement of this 
measure will impair competition at all levels 
of production and distribution. 

“(e) That this measure will permit price 
fixing by private persons for their own pe- 
cuniary interest. Without consideration for 
the consumer, and that such price fixing 
would not be tested for reasonableness by 
any instrumentality public or private. 

“(f) That the the economic conditions of 
today do not warrant preserving and effec- 
tuating resale price maintenance as is pro- 
vided in this measure nor as is provided in 
the State Fair Trade Acts, as was necessary 
when such laws were first enacted in the 
early thirties. 

“(g) That there is already legislation to- 
ward the elimination of price discrimination 
and other methods of unfair methods of 
competition. 

“(h) That legalized resale price mainte- 
mance will restrict passing on probable price 
reductions made possible by the more effi- 
cient distributor.” 

Your attention is also directed to the writ- 
er’s rebuttal statement recently filed with 
Senator BIBsLe’s committee, who heard testi- 
mony on S. 3850, a copy of which I am for- 
warding under separate cover. Your atten- 
tion is specially directed to contention No. 12 
and the conclusion remarks of said state- 
ment. With reference to the brief, of which 
I make frequent mention in this communi- 
cation, I presume you have a copy thereof. 
Copies have been filed and are available 
either from the BrsLE committee professional 
staff in the Senate, or from the House pro- 
fessional staff for the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. At any rate, 
@ copy may be obtained from Mr. George 
Frates, the (NARD) National Association of 
Retail Druggists, Washington representative, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

I deem it a privilege to have been afforded 
this opportunity to furnish the within in- 
formation in connection with the considera- 
tion of S. 3850. Feel free to call on the 
writer for such information concerning this 
matter whenever you believe I may be help- 
ful. With best wishes and regards, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
HERMAN S. WALLER. 





Thomas S. Gordon 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I deeply regret that the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable THomas S. Gorpon, of Il- 
linois, is retiring from Congress this year. 

This decision must have been as diffi- 
eult for Tom to make as it has been for 
the rest of us to accept. The-members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee will all 
miss Tom Gorpon because they, like the 
members of the Illinois delegation, know 
full well what a dedicated public servant 
he has been. He has made a great rec- 
ord as a Member of Congress and as 
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chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee: He has led this committee in some 
of our most turbulent times in the field 
of foreign affairs. His contribution will 
be long remembered. I join with my col- 
league and with the other Members of 
the House of Representatives in wishing 
our friend much happiness and success in 
the years ahead. 





Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article on 
the subject of patriotism, by Mark Tully 
Glass, the late son of Spaulding Glass, an 
outstanding and prominent Chicago at- 
torney. This address was delivered by 
Mark on the occasion of his graduation 
from St. John’s Military Academy, Dela- 
field, Wis., in 1953. He completed his 
freshman year in college at Ripon Col- 
lege in Wisconsin before he met an un- 
timely accidental death in July 1954. 
Mark was an outstanding student of his- 
tory and the thoughts expressed by him 
in May 1953 are as pertinent now as they 
were then. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 
PATRIOTISM 


(By Mark T. Glass) 


Ladies, gentlemen, and fellow cadets, I 
feel it a great honor to be able to present to 
you my oration and so not without humility 
do I embark upon the discussion of my 
subject, Patriotism. 

Our patriotism was undoubtedly founded 
on that great day of July 4, 1776 (the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence). By 
this, the representatives of our Thirteen 
Original Colonies courageously pledged their 
independence of Great Britain. Those men, 
who unselfishly fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds for the independence of our coun- 
try may be considered our first patriots. 

As a young man of today, I am thoroughly 
confused and disturbed in my thinking. I 
have read of the zealots of 1776 and of other 
great patriots and heroes of our history. 
But where are our patriots today? In con- 
trast, I meet with boys of my own age who 
scoff at. the silly idea of volunteering to 
serve in the Armed Forces of this country; I 
read of .the unpatriotic events that occur 
around me; the lack of devotion on the part 
of the men who hold some of the highest 
posts in our country; I hear of tax evaders; 
I hear of the political blunders of Yalta and 
Korea; of the numerous bribes endangering 
our law enforcement and safeguarding 
rackets and racketeering; of the infiltration 
of Commies into our Government positions. 

Our willingness to sacrifice our: lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor seems to have 
faded. The American individual works only 
for himself. He works only to stay out of 
Korea. This is quite a contrast to World 


temptuously called slackers. The American 
refers, today, to that police action in Korea, 





thinking that it is a battle of 

oer som does he know len ee 
, , his country, by a wide majority 

pledged its support in situations like Korea, 

The United States is the power be 

United Nations. 

tions would have failed in that 


situation of Korea. Korea was the test of © 


America’s loyalty to the United Nations, ang 
it showed it by contributing the ma 
troops to fight in Korea. Immediately fo}. 
lowing the example, the other countries in 
the United Nations contributed their 
Korea has proved that the United Nations hag 
the power to stop an aggressor nation con- 
centrated on the destroying of the worig 
peace. One nation cannot fight comm 
alone. Communism can only be defeated by 
the combined efforts of the free nations of 
this world. In order for America to have 
security it must build up its defense in those 
countries that will be the first to encounter 
the aggressor nations threatening to disturb 
the peace of this world. The increased aq. 
vancement of science has made the bom 

of America very feasible. No longer is Amer- 
ica too far away to be troubled by wars in 
foreign countries. Little does the American 
realize that in a short period of 2 hours at 
least one of our most important industrial 
cities can be devastated. 

It is truly a poor thing to see Americans 
taking advantage of their guaranteed free. 
doms by blaspheming their own Government, 
when thousands of persons today risk their 
lives to come to America and enjoy the 
freedoms that it grants to its citizens. The 
old proverb, “It’s an ill bird that fouls his 
own nest,” is a very good description of some 
of our citizens today. It is little wonder 
why some of the countries of the United 


Nations are reluctant to donate troops to _ 


Korea when ‘they see the common people in 
America reluctant to fight for the principles 
of the United Nations. Those citizens who 
criticize the failure of some of our politicians 
fail to realize that it was themselves who 
voted these stupid beings into office. If the 
average American had enough interest in his 
Government, he would have been able to 
prevent some political disasters which hap- 
pened in the past. The lack of interest on 
the part of the American people in the af- 
fairs of the Government has provided for the 
separation of the politician from the people 
he represents. The American Government 
today is slowly switching to rule of politicians 
instead of the people. Politicians can 00 
longer rely on the opinions of the American 
people when the average voter spends a short 
time looking over various biased opinions and 
listening to the few opinions of his friends. 
As Abraham Lincoln once said, “If this Na- 
tion is ever destroyed, it will be from within, 
not from without.” ' 
Let’s face it, Americans. Our patriotism is 
decreasing. Open debate in our 
schools is sadly lacking. How can wee 
the average American to be an 
voter when he is not given a just chance 
become one? If the American voter is 
form an intelligent opinion, he must see all 
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Without it, the United Nan. 
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look up to him as a great 
ally sd ¢reat him as such. The destiny of 
America rests in its people. Our 
must be preserved. 





Long Life and Happiness to Representa- 
tive Usher Burdick in His Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, when UsHER 

L. Burpick came to Washington as Con- 
at large from North Dakota in 

1935, he brought in his person the clear 

and invigorating spirit of the West. 

As a fledgling Member in 1942, I was 
immediately attracted by his frank and 
honest comment on the serious issues 
of that time, and his saving grace of 
humor which helped to break many a 
tense deadlock. 

Later, as I worked side by side with 
him on the Judiciary Committee, my 
respect developed into a lasting friend- 
ship that I count as one of my happiest 
experiences as a Member of Congress. 

For Usuer is a man of his word. 

He insists On carrying his share of the 
load. 

Asan easterner from a somewhat pop- 
ulous area, I was fascinated by the 
reminiscences of his boyhood in the 
Dakota Territory, where he grew up in 
the neighborhood of the Sioux and 
learned their language. And from the 
way he spoke, I knew that he shared 
their love of the open country, where a 
man has room to grow. 

He liked the taste of his early school- 
ing, and went on to graduate from the 
State normal school at Mayville, N. Dak. 
Then he and his young bride entered the 
University of Minnesota, where USHER 

on the championship football 
teams of 1902 and 1904. 

After graduation, he started the prac- 
tice of law. 

With his boundless energy and enthu- 
siasm, and his genuine liking for people, 

-, he branched out into public life, becom- 
ing, in turn, State representative, speak- 
er of the house, Lieutenant Governor, as- 
sistant United States district attorney, 
and n at Large. Ever since 
the beginning of 1935, with the exception 
of 1 term, he has seryed all the people 
of North Dakota with devotion and dis- 


Congressman at Large takes in a lot of 
territory, and it takes a big man to repre- 
sent a whole State in the United States 


of Representatives. 
Wanted it; 


is the way Usuer Burpick 
Sreater was his joy in 1 
When 9 joy serving 
of 





the more people he could help, 
man gives the best of his life 
| Medes me comes when he mart 
Burvick bids farewell to the 
Congress and to his many 


_ ‘Mlends in the Nation’s Capital. 
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pany him forever, reliving the stirring 
events of which he was a part, and re- 
patriotism caning the many grateful colleagues who 


served with him in Congress. 
Goodby, Usuer, and God bless you. 





Sequoia Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for printing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a story from the Fresno Bee 
of August 21, 1958, over the byline of 
Norman Clyde. : 

The article in question deals exten- 
sively with what are perhaps the most 
beautiful mountains in the United States. 
Seven of the highest peaks in the Nation 
are in Sequoia Park, which is part of my 
congressional district. I am certain that 
this article will be of interest to all po- 
tential travelers to California: 

SEquvora ParK Has 7,. Sierra 11 or STATe’s 
14,000-FooT MouNTAINS 
(By Norman Clyde) 

There are 13 peaks in California with alti- 
tudes exceeding 14,000 feet. Eleven are in the 
Sierra Nevada, one in the White Mountains 
eastward across Owens Valley from this range, 
and one—Mount Shasta—in the northern 
part of the State, north of the Sierra Nevada 
proper. ‘Those in the Sierra Nevada are in 
the southern portion of the range, seven 
within the Sequoia National Park. 

Mount Whitney, at 14,495 feet, the high- 
est mountain in the United States apart 
from Alaska, is near the southern terminus 
of the Sierra Nevada. A few miles south of 
it are two others, Mount Muir (14,025 feet), 
and Mount Langley (14,042). Northward 
between it and the Kings-Kern Divide, a 
portion of the north boundary of the pack, 
are four: Mount Russell (14,190), Mount 
Barnard (14,003), Mount Tyndall (14,025), 
and Mount Williamson (14,384). 

TRIO STANDS OUT 


The most striking of these peaks are Mount 
Whitney, Mount Russell, and Mount Wil- 
liamson. 

Mount Muir is a great spire, the loftiest of a 

series of them along the crest running south- 
ward from Mount Whitney. It is impressive 
when seen from some directions, especially 
from the east. Mount Langley, the most 
southerly of the higher mountains of the 
Sierra Nevada, has considerable resemblance 
in form to Mount Whitney and like it, is 
most imposing when seen from the east and 
the northeast, since it fronts these direc- 
tions with precipices of several thousand 
feet. 
Mount Barnard is the least picturesque of 
the 14,000-foot peaks. Mount Tyndall, im- 
mediately north of it, is rather striking from 
the south and southeast. 

Partly because it rises among a number of 
peaks not greatly inferior to it in elevation 
and partly because of the lack of steepness 
of some of its slopes, notably those facing 
the southwest, Mount Whitney, when seen 
from the directions from which it is usually 
beheld, is not so impressive as its great alti- 
tude might lead one to expect. 

ENCHANTMENT IN DISTANCE 


From a distance, however, even from the 
least striking angles, it shows up to much 
better advantage, its great height and mag- 
nitude rendering it a truly sublime sight. 
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Most of the best points from which it may 
be viewed are as yet seldom trod by human 
foot. 

Among these is a long ridge running 
northward from Mount Irvine; an unnamed 
peak, slightly more than 13,000 feet high, 
directly east of Mount Whitney; and the 
southeastern shoulder of Mount Russell. 
From these various prominences the great 
alpine basins or cirques extending along the 
eastern base of Whitney, the cliffs, sheer in 
most places, stand out in impressive gran- 
deur. 

UNUSUAL BEAUTY 


Mount Russell, the first peak north of 
Mount Whitney, is a little known but truly 
beautiful mountain. It is dwarfed by prox- 
imity to its more massive neighbor, but it 
has a Gothic beauty of line among the finest 
in the Sierra. This is seen to best advan- 
tage from the north and east faces of Mount 
Whitney, from the lower east peak of Mount 
Russell itself, and from others to the north- 
east beyond Tulainyo Lake. 

Some 12 miles in an air line north of 
Mount Whitney, the second highest moun- 
tain in California, Mount Williamson, rises 
in a bold series of sharp peaks, the loftiest of 
which attains an altitude of 14,384 feet. 

To the north, west, and south it presents 
cliff faces in some places sheer, in others‘ 
furrowed and broken by numerous chutes. 
To the east and southeast it declines less 
precipitously, although still steeply, in the 
former direction to the margin of Owens 
Valley, 6,500 feet above sea level. 

As seen from this valley it is the most 
nobly impressive peak in the Sierra. From 
some angles, notably from the northeast, it 
has some resemblance to a vast cathedral. 

Northward from Mount Williamson no 
more 14,000-foot peaks occur for upward of 
40 miles. The next is Split Mountain or the 
South Palisade of 14,025 feet. It is an im- 
pressive mountain as seen from the valley 
to the east, but its great southeastern cliffs 
rising sheer above a large cirque and dis- 
playing variegated hues, are best seen from 
Cardinal Mountain, the first peak south of it. 

A few miles northeast of Split Mountain 
the Palisades proper begin. They are a group 
of lofty peaks extending in a crescent from 
the southeast to the northwest. Their jagged 
summits fall away in great couloir-cleft walls 
to the south and overlook a spacious moun- 
tain amphitheater to the north. The am- 
phitheater contains a series of 8 or 10 glaciers 
ranging from small ones a few acres in ex- 
tent to the one at. the north base of the 
North Palisades covering an area of several 
square miles, the largest in the Sierra. 

The first of the mountains of this group 
is the Middle Palisade, 14,040 feet in altitude, 
a rugged, chimney furrowed wall with promi- 
nent buttresses when seen from the south. 
It is a still more nobly impressive mountain 
when seen along the length of a deep canyon 
or across @ spacious cirque at its head, from 
the north and northeast. It is among the 
finest peaks in the Sierra Nevada and com- 
paratively few persons have scaled its bee- 
tling crags to set foot on its narrow summit. 

Northwestward several miles from the Mid- 
dle Palisade along a jagged crestline, Mount 
Sill attains an altitude of about 14,162 feet. 
Its summit, not a sharp one compared with 
the other peaks of the group, drops away 
in.sharp cliffs to the north and northeast, 
but is less precipitous in other directions, 

It is an imposing pyramid of beautiful sym- 
metry and balance when beheld from the 
northeast, across the basin of Big Pine Creek, 
a direction from which relatively few have 
looked upon it. 

Scarcely more than a mile west of Mount 
Sill rise the battlemented spires of the North 
Palisade, 14,242 feet in elevation, the third 
highest peak in the Sierra Nevada and one 
of the most superb mountains in the entire 
West. It is a series of sharp peaks and pin- 
nacies of dark granite rock gradually taper- 
ing to sharp summits only a few feet in di- 
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ameter. Although awesome when seen from 
the south, it is more Alpine when viewed 
from the north across the mountain amphi- 
theater and the glacier at its base as it rises 
in a craggy front topped by sharp spires and 
supported by prominent buttresses. 

With the North Palisade, the 14,000-foot 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada cease. Looking 
northeastward from its summit across the 
wide basin of Owens Valley, one is impressed 
by a mountain of great height whose great 
mass of rocks of softly blended reds and 
browns narrow to a summit of 14,286 feet in 
altitude. ~ 

HIGHEST OF RANGE 


This is White Mountain Peak, the highest 
mountain in the range of the same name 
extending in a north-south direction east of 
Owens Valley. It is California’s best repre- 
sentative of a so-called desert mountain, its 
form being unglaciated and there being rela- 
tively few streams and no great amount of 
forest upon it. To the east and west pro- 
found canyons drop away far down the steep 
escarpment on either side of the range. 

In northern California, more properly a 
part of the Cascades than of the Sierra 
Nevada, Mount Shasta in lone grandeur rises 
to an altitude of 14,165 feet. Both on ac- 
count of its isolation and because of the 
beauty and sublimity of its lofty cone it is 
the most nobly impressive single mountain 
in California and is second only to Mount 
Rainier in this respect among the great 
volcanic peaks of the Northwest. 

LANDMARK OF NORTH 

Far across undulating plains, forests, and 
lower mountains of this portion of California 
its great cone, snow covered during a great 
portion of the year, is a conspicuous land- 
mark. 

Of the 14,000-foot peaks of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, partly because it is the highest moun- 
tain in the United States and partly because 
its summit can be reached from either the 
east or the west by an excellent trail, Mount 
Whitney is the most popular. Hundreds 
yearly ascend it both afoot and on horseback. 

It can also be climbed by various other 
routes from comparatively safe and easy to 
very difficult and somewhat hazardous ones. 
Second in popularity is Mount Shasta, scores 
of persons usually making their way up its 
long steep south slope. Among mountain- 
eers the North Palisade is a favorite because 
it affords a greater choice of routes of varying 
difficulty and involves both snow and ice 
work, 

KALEIDOSCOPIC 

The views obtained from the tops of the 
14,000-foot mountains are of a scope which 
a@ nonmountaineer cannot realize. Mountain 
and valley, desert and forest extend in pano- 
ramas that baffle description. Outstanding 
as vantage points from which the finest views 
can be had are Mounts Whitney, Williamson, 
all of the Palisades, but notably the North, 
White Mountains, and Mount Shasta. The 
Californian who has not stood on at least one 
of her 14,000-foot peaks cannot fully realize 
the grandeur of California mountains at 
their best. 


TVA Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the reference to me citing a 
paragraph from my remarks of July 24, 
1958, appearing at page A7842 of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, the distinction is 
that the TVA bonds are not an obligation 
of the United States. They are not a 
part of the public debt. 


Diplomacy by Postage Stamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. AUGUST &. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Post Office Department 
recently adopted a policy-of issuing up 
to two commemorative postage stamps a 
year honoring foreign-born leaders in 
the fight for freedom. ’ 

The first of these “Champions of Lib- 
erty” stamps, as they are called, was is- 
sued on August 30, 1957, honoring Ramon 
Magsaysay, the late beloved President of 
the Philippines. 

The second set of stamps in this series 
was issued on July 24, 1958, honoring 
Simon Bolivar, the great South American 
patriot. 

The Richmond News Leader, in their 
August 5, 1958, issue has a pertinent edi- 
torial on this matter titled “Diplomacy 
by Postage Stamp.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial of the Rich- 
mond News Leader in the REcorp: 

DIPLOMACY BY POSTAGE STAMP 

In today’s Forum, an indignant correspond- 
ent expresses some summer outrage at the 
recent issuance of a 4-cent stamp commemo- 
rating Simon Bolivar. Aren’t there enough 
American heroes to go around, he asks? What 
of Lee? What of Jackson? What of Stuart 
and Forrest? 

Our disgruntled friend may be molified to 
learn that the Bolivar stamp is simply an ex- 
pression of a long-established custom fn the 
world of philatelics. Indeed, we are advised 
by philatelist Nat Horwitz, one of Rich- 
mond’s ranking authorities on such things, 
the United States Government is lagging be- 
hind in this worldwide exchange of courte- 
sies. 

At least a dozen foreign countries have 
honored George Washington on their postage 
stamps, Mr. Horwitz notes, and 15 or 20 coun- 
tries have issued stamps bearing the like- 
ness of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Argentina 
and Peru have issued stamps honoring Sam- 
uel F. B, Morse; Brazil and Ecuador have put 
out some Harry Truman stamps; Brazil hon- 
ored Grover Cleveland; Nicaragua once 
brought out a Will Rogers issue. 

Bolivar happens to be the first South 
American to be honored on a United States 
stamp, but he is by no means the first for- 
eign national. Sun-Yat-Sen appeared on a 
United States stamp in 1942 and Ramon Mag- 
saysay, of the Philippines, on an 8-cent come 
memorative in 1957. Such historic figures 
as Rochambeau, De Grasse, Pulaski, Baron 
von Steuben, and Peter Stuyvesant also have 
appeared. . 

The Post Office Department, contrary to 
our correspondent’s resentful assumption, 
has not overlooked opportunities for some of 
this same pleasant diplomacy here at home. 
Lee and Jackson appeared er on @ 
4-cent commemorative in 1937, and Lee has 
been twice honored since then on 30-cent and 
3-cent issues. Stuart and Forrest haven't 
made the philatelic rolls, but a 1951 issue 
featured a Confederate soldier. - 


the finest ways ever invented for 
few friends at no expense. The Post 
Department may lose money on 
everything else it does, but it makes 
in its philatelic operations. And if a 
stamp will bring in a profit and gain 


support in South America, who's to " 


plain? Our Government, as recent 
indicate, could use more of both, 


er 


Radar Units Save 61 Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
during the past several years the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been constructing g 
network of aircraft control warning stg. 
tions along the northern perimeter of 
the United States. The radar system 
has been set up as a warning system as 
well as a means of giving aid to dis. 
tressed airplanes. 

Each of these installations cost several 
hundred thousand dollars to construct 
and they have been open to some criti- 
cism. There are a half dozen of these 
installations in Montana. 

A recent editorial appearing in the 


Chicago Daily Sun-Times points outan _ 


excellent reason for the construction of 
these radar units. Two of these radar 


stations were very instrumental] in saving 


the lives of 61 persons aboard a commer- 
cial aircraft earlier this week. The Air 
Force men who operate these stations 
were able to guide the distressed airliner 
to safety. The plane was on a transcon- 
tinental flight to Los Angeles via the po- 
lar route. The report states that one of 
the engines burst into flames shortly be- 
fore landing. Had it not been for the 
radar installations at Cut Bank and 
Havre, Mont., everyone aboard the plane 
would have been lost. 

This was indeed a heroic deed and the 
men who man these two units are tobe 
highly commended for their alertness in 


coming to the aid of this distressed al — 


liner. 


There has been some justified criticism | 


about military laxity in controlling ait 
traffic in relation to commercial air lanes 
but the radar installations, in coopera: 


tion with the new aviation agency, willle _ 
most effective in making air travel ee 
more safe, lessening the possibility of at — 


collisions and hazardous 
landings. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


that the Chicago Sun-Times 


printed at the conclusion of my remalis 


How 61 Lives WERE SAVED aed 

In recent months the military has 
widely criticized for eee a 
lisions. We joined in the 
page last spring after two commercial Pp 
and: many passengers were lost a5 8 
of midair collisions with military ae 

The criticism of errant military " 
still valid, but today we offer words of PF 
for the military and its work in Savile 
lives of 61 persons aboard a C0 
aircraft earlier this week. 
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The lives were saved because Air Force 
men at two radar stations in Montana guided 
the distressed airliner to safety. 

The plane was en route from London to 
Los Angeles via the polar route when it lost 
a propeller. The plane’s distress. signals 
alerted units of the Central Air Defense 
Command. Radar installations at Cut Bank 
and Havre, Mont., immediately took over the 
job of guiding the plane to a safe landing at 
Cut Bank. 

Moments before the plane landed an en- 
gine burst into flames. “Within 2 or 3 min- 
utes the plane would have burned and every~- 
pody would have been lost,” a Government 
investigator said. 

The modest radar men involved may not 
view themselves as heroes. But we do, and 
it’s certain those 61 passengers do too. 





Dr. Ernest S. Griffith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


‘Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald Sunday, August 3, 1958, 
relating to the retirement of Dr. Ernest 
8. Griffith as chief of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 





gress, 

Dr. Griffith and his staff have no doubt 
been of service at one time or another 
to each and every Member of this body, 
and I, for one, desire to recognize him 
upon the occasion of his retirement and 
wish him many years of enjoyment in 
time to come. 

The article follows: 


E. S. Grirrirh To ReTmRe aS DrREcTorR OF 
Lisrary OF CONGRESS SERVICE 


(By James Carberry) 


Over the past 18 years Ernest S. Griffith 
probably has been asked more questions than 
anybody on Capitol Hill. 

Last year, for example, he and his staffers 
in the Legislative Reference Service fielded 
almost 70,000 questions—and satisfactorily 
answered virtually all of them. 

Griffith is retiring September 15 as Direc- 
tor of the Service, a department of the 

of Congress which acts as a research 
and factfinding agency for Congressmen. He 
Will become dean of American University’s 
new School of International Service. 

One of the knottiest questions came up 

t a year ago, Griffith recalled, when a 
group of Congressmen asked who wrote the 
—e of Allegiance to the Flag. The pledge 

first published September 8, 1892, in the 
ee Youth's Companion. 

York Congressmen thought Francis 

y, of Rome, N. Y., wrote it, while Con- 

— from Massachusetts favored James 

a Pham, of Malden, Mass. Upham was 

ae of the magazine and Bellamy was 

editor when the pledge was printed. 

After a 17-month study, Service researchers 

Bellamy was the author. While 
gn y oe claimed to have written 
clam on the subject. Po ™ Was quiet as a 


TITLES LISTED ‘ 
by autll the questions directed to the Service 
Congressmen and their staffers are of 
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such general interest, Griffith feported. 
Titles of research reports over the past sev- 
eral months include: 

“Gross Public Debt, Interest Paid and Com- 
puted Interest Ratios”; “Supreme Court De- 
cisions Overruled by Subsequent Decisions”; 
and “Slavery in Saudi Arabia and the Official 
Attitude Toward It.” 

Since he assumed the directorship, Grif- 


* fith has seen the staff grow from 40 to 200 


and the annual budget increase from $99,500 
to $1.3 million. And in that time, the num- 
ber of requests per year has tripled. 

In this parting memo to Congress, Griffith 
explains one major reason for the increase: 
namely, that more and more constituent mail 
is referred to the Service for answering. 
These now number about 25,000 letters a 
year, Griffith reports, of which more than 
half are from schoolchildren. 

STUDENT MAIL PROBLEM 


While many Congressmen -welcome the 
letters, Griffith said, the student mail has 
begun to constitute something of a problem. 
He estimates that 12 percent of all the Serv- 
ice’s research is devoted to answering queries 
from constituents, and that it costs about 
$75,000 a year. 

Asked to describe his proudest achievement 
as Service Director, Griffith replied: “I think 
I am proudest of the fact that we have oper- 
ated independentiy of the executive branch 
in a technical age. 

“In the late 1930’s and early forties, Con- 
gress was becoming more and more depend- 
ent on the executive for its know-how. What 
we have done is make possible the intelligent 
functioning of the legislative branch with- 
out reliance on thd executive arm or special 
interests.” 

At 6} Griffith is looking forward to his 
new job. He explained: “When the time 
comes that you are past 60 and someone 
thinks you still have got a creative career 
ahead of you, the flattery is irresistible.” 

Griffith’s successor in the $17,500-per-year 
post will be Hugh L. Elsbree, former Deputy 
Director of the Service and presently head of 
the political science department at Wayne 
University in Detroit. 





Unemployment 





: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment on the unemployment situation: 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


While this has been.a hard-working and 
greatly productive sessi6n in many ways, I 
have sincere regrets over the failure of 
Congress: to act on two antirecession pro- 
posals that were made by myself and other 
Members. 

One, of course, is the comprehensive public- 
work- program that I introduced early in 
the session; the other is the tax rebate on 
last year’s income which I had suggested be 
paid in cash directly from the Treasury to 
the taxpayer. 

The situation in which the average wage 
earner finds himself today, Mr. Speaker, is 
not good. Many are unemployed; many 
more fear that they will be shortly. The 
administratiqn’s own figures show that un- 
employment is expected to be greater next 
year than it is this year. 


* 
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It was in light of these facts that I intro- 
duced my bills. One would have furnished 
employment to those whom private enter- 
prise was temporarily unable to care for; the 
other would have provided badly needed rent 
and food money in the interim. Thus, many 
families would have been saved from priva- 
tion and heartbreak. 

I felt that these things were important. 
In fact, I felt that they were perhaps the 
most important things that we had before us. 

I admit that global concerns are pressing, 
that foreign aid is of great moment, that 
the Military Establishment must be kept at 
peak efficiency, that business must be rescued 
from the doldrums, but first and foremost I 
insist that the welfare of the individual 
American family is paramount. 

Twenty-five years ago, we found ourselves 
struggling through misery and want in a 
major effort to reconstitute the economy 
merely because relief had been too long de- 
layed. I do not want to see our people go 
through that trial by fire again. I want to 
see palliative measures enacted to head off 
such a calamity. That is what I tried to do 
by introducing this legislation. 

I shall introduce it again in January. I 
pray it may not be too late, 





Congressman Chamberlain Has 97 Per- 
cent Voting Record on Legislative Roll- 
calls in 85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
because I firmly believe the people of 
the Sixth District of Michigan are en- 
titled to complete information as to the 
voting record of their Representative in 
Congress and because I am proud of the 
record I have made here I want everyone 
in my district to have the opportunity 
to examine and evaluate it. Thus I am 
pleased to present a complete report of 
my voting and attendance record on all 
rolicalls and quorum calls during the 
ist and 2d sessions of the 85th Congress 
so thaf my constituents can see easily 
and quickly my position on each of them. 

The description of bills is for identifi- 
cation purposes only. No attempt has 
been made to elaborate on issues involved 
in each measure but I have endeavored 
to eliminate confusing parliamentary 
terms. Because brief summaries cannot 
reflect the full significance of each bill, 
I invite the people of my district to write 
me or speak with me in connection with 
any vote about which they desire addi- 
tional information. 

It will be noted that there were 100 
rolicall votes during the lst session of 
the 85th Congress and that I missed only 
1 of them, giving me an attendance rec- 
ord of 99 percent, In the second session 
I missed only 5 of 93 rollcall votes for an 
attendance record of 95 percent. My 
overall voting record on legislative roll- 
calls for both sessions of the 85th Con- 
gress is 97 percent, as I missed only 6 of 
193 such votes. 

The report follows: 
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85th Cong., 1st sess. 





Explanation Vote 
__, 
Call of the House. ..... 22-222 nn cnc nn nnn ne nnn enn n ene e een enon enn seen reeenenneecesceccces seeweeenwnencnee weeenennscee seneee-e aeenneeen Pp 
Election of Speaker... ... 02. --nnnocccccceccesensecees---e--e-- wa nnn nnn enn nnn a nnn nen ne renner en een nnn nnnene nen enee — Martie” 
Quorum call......--..- -+--- ~Snocnen es SPT eS mei nae ----| Present 


H. Res, 123, resolution to take up H. J. Res. 117, authorizing President to unde ‘take military and economic cooperation with nations in. the |"Yes 


general area of the Middle East, (Passed, 262 to 146.) 
H. J. Res. 117, authorizing the President to undertake military and economic cooperation with nations in the general area of the Middle Yes. 


East. (Passed, 355 to 61.) 
H. R. 4249, amendment to reduce by $2,000,000 the amount which States can spend for administration of public-assistance grants, (Passed, | Yes 
















205 to 168.) 
Tl. R. 2367, providing drought relief payments to ranchers for deferred grazing. (Passed, 270 to 109.).-.....-.. atonal a No 
I Bionic rr encete con aretetintinSumnbigngeetbanehh vail ddticebodalinad cuba umeenadte Present 
Cees GOs 5m od arn chet ced cecenccesdceccuacecée bdnabvobensdctnnsewdihbes ak gadua eee tae Present, 
Quwdrum Call o5 522.2 nnn ecw ew cere nce wer ecee sas cenen-s-ne- cceee aden = cesennsawiassnpebeneesaneosccessesueeee Present. 
Grrorttes Call ssn. on. cnincinc condnccaccecesceseancstannshbncctevcnscovtlacboosssshpeckdscgépeucyniwisebatoudnnn sein aaeibiaicamaia a Present. 
Quentin CB) . . ncoceocndccctenncssccwccasnctscecceunchesssdsee cpcdeunsceseoknsyeunbsbnwabassbancanhatiesceberehnneeaneinaaEiaEE. — Present, 
COmsTOtt OBE. .. 20 cacnewacctsintnbpacdeneocuscadpusecmsemeuns iconnbtiatnt scnuvsupsuahepedaashtewsbercdanergsucn=nasiitinnaiielaadl i Present. 
Quer? CON 6 iin nn nd dss daseda cw cesawonecccka conde esesdecc stuns isheieebdadagsindens gush sahedantiun henna ies. Present 
H. Res. 188, prov iding for House agreeme ont to Senate amendments to the Middle East resolution. (Paan0G, Gee Bat ccksemniiin ec Yes, 
Quorum ¢: sll. sstevun tiem en dics tte etait tn tne ep esei sve va Sugnsin ss <ige ensptce wisn lil ton igen tej aainentn wie etotgial tina einem tte ce nected roca 
H. Res. 192, resolution to take up H. Res. 190, req le sting the President to indicate where substantial reductions in the 1958 revised budget. ea 
can be made. (Passed, 219 to 185.) 
H Res. 190, motion to return H. Res. 190 to committee with instructions to substitute resolution commending President for requesting | Yeg, 
departments to review budget requests to determine where cuts can be made and requesting President to make information received 
available to House. (Failed, 185 to 214.) 
H. Res. 190, passage of resolution requesting President to indicate where substantial reductions in 1958 budget may best be made. (Passed, | No, 
220 to 178.) 
Quer abi GOR. 2... nccnddcocccdecncicumssnnccscccncesnéendcescecccde sts cncesbuctnocentiphesnnienadeneaseauenensgi nan, “1 a 
CORFE COER.. |. Sie dncdee tie ent ceenhertbincemiamtagetaseatine Hicin- baie elibenenegemmoed Present. 
| 11. R. 4901, motion to kill the bill establishing a minimum acreage allotment for corn. No. 
H. R. 4901, final passage of bill establishing a minimum acreage allotment for corn. Yes, 
QUOPUT GOR. 2. on nnn noc cccccutanc chboscccucstbuitinpsocdine syamhnwintdipeccriiencenbbaigginapamadtimdutpaainaiaan tel ands Present. 
GROPIID GOI... sass cnbunncdcckubhucibentendiasalignesibnh iamehie des -alendintagls imma | Present. 
PIII RIED... <i minenpiameenatigainiedipadiartnmasa tama ae ceraa ane Present. 
Quorum eall wi matteiis wk: md aetna abe ietteuinn ta Present. 
NR GS Sac 5 cnn daetsbieiapabiadhiantntgiepeedbniewinn Absent. 
SITIES ca decnnvtttinineettich eonicmen REE ES. eS ondjiacnochendasupoe sot iguensasnenclintions =sethih inn neenantinianioes ==) STC 
Quorum call + ne a ee Sy EB, 8 SB Am Present, 
| H. Res. 85, aut horizing “House Bé inking and C urrency Committee to conduct an investig: ition of national monetary and credit policies, No. 
(Failed, 174 to 225. 
Quorum call ceuntvavchtdussqeeysonsboschubescoukdeedesnbndssusaddtine ssnccuapiaipebbeepeinesensis asain dasbckacael «Peete 
eee re seinen Ate ccunpocasinets secessucrcotseccoungbebadusdiasnineindabtgghubeanh=telneianae hated Present, 
COBOTTII CBD. cincicccoco wenn cannstncccbutcesindacasenuiseted cepmigrammedinemmph oti mpd tianmmed ee peiitnduadess Present, 
GOROINS GOR. on ciiicda. ci nnncdnndsbiiensnktyusksetevsdde bia riedate alae nqucahohbedencdimndaaiael RiicniacchgtsuibptibmEbdtpaceun~ Present, 
I I oasis anda Soh oi oie oe cbbinnatararccddupmbenpsonepemnes= tice detente ai eiodah ocean Present, 
H. R. 6 > amendment to reduce by $30, 000 the appropri: ition for new positions in the Dep: artment of Labor. (Passed, 286 to 126) Yes, 
H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $204,000 the appropriations for new positions in Solicitor’s Office in the Department of Labor. (Passed, | Yes. 
241 to 171. ) 
| H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $46,300 the appropriations for new positions in the Bureau of Labor Standards, (Passed, 246 to 169)_..| Yes, 
H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $136,000 the appropriations for new positions in the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment rights. (Failed, | Yes, 
137 to 275.) 
H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $442,000 the appropriations for new positions in the Bureau of Employment Security. (Passed, 214 to | Yes. 
205.) 
H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $12,186,000 funds for unemployment compensation grants to States. (Passed, 220 to 200).....-.....--- Yes, 
H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $1,590,000 funds for unemployment compensation for Federal employees. (Passed, 253 to 167).....-..-| Yes. 
H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $263,800 the appropriation for new positions in Mexican farm labor program. (Passed, 242 to 77)-.-.-- Yes, 
H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $346,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. (Passed, 217 to 202)_..| Yes. 
H. 4 6287, amendment to reduce by $31,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Women’s Bureau. (Failed, 206 to 210)...-.....-.=. Yes, 
H. 6287, amendment to reduce by $288,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Wage and Hour Division, Labor Department. Yes. 
aaa 214 to 205.) 
Hi. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $1,327,000 the increase in funds for the Food and Drug Administration. (Failed, 130 to 285) _.--...--- Yes, 
H. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $1,482,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Office of Education. (Failed, 206 to 207).-.-.---- Yes, 
H. R. 6287, amendment to delete language providing $30,000,000 to States for local sewage disposal plant construction. (Failed, 185 to 231)--- ont ot 
CTC GRE. .... ce amtecernnin eietiatn matte iGuicachece rese' 
H. R. 6306, authorizing an additional $10, 500, 000 for construction of a new bridge ¢ across the Potomac River. “ (Passed, 190 to ‘T3i). cispatibnooere No. 
Quorum call ) Present. 
nets OO «a daibv iin -ailiia kecinaatnaal Maan caganinac api attain anes take icles wsateiniis ncoewt cence ep iaatihokeciecs Present. 
Quorum call Present, 
Quorum call Present, 
Quorum call Present. 
Guete m eall_ Present. 
Yes. 


8. J. Res. 72, approv ing an agreeme mnt ame nding Anglo-American Fi inancial Agree ment of 1945 relative to deferment of certain interest pay- 


ments, (Passe d, 218 to 167.) me 
H. Res. 191, ine reasing from $100,000 to $350,000 funds for Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee study of Federal regulatory agencies. No, 


(Passed, 25 to 143;) 





Quorum aa » coma dhipigna sadisline tna beameeadiasywnntisiaiissaagmee aatlietian a ntivndmidalnridnin dette dhiigmecores owacetetmaneinnan weeenecenee---s-- 
COTUER GBI... cined ence sencincaunipdsddincesisinudh ite eindecuen sebetchbeonhe tiene tain dine ane 
Quorum cal] ___..-- pene — eae : 
H. R. 6871, amendment to cut $7, 039,958 from funds prov sided for United States contributions to ‘international ‘organizations. "(Failed, “167 | Yes. 
to 205.) 
Ceri GAN on on cis etkcteeednn ciabelic des kc gee owe clean Gants then kh eee Katiahn toda sed wedbcoscoo- — 


Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Quorum call 


















Qua0rd CBT. 5... 2 ca cnconseqnedocccnacsccaceuabiebanens cownabeeosonctesbuaeswenaeoiession stmbidannbewhbumaog nea aaa Peer er Present 
emer URN a Sh 55 5 Hh sisi bch cow escheat h rss a sei cetacean tell nore aloes ace . 
- = ae amendment to Department of Agriculture appropriation bill terminating Soil Bank program at the end of fiseal, 1957. (Passed, | No. 
2 to 187.) 

Quorum call. ...65....<ns-s- obicninainatnn atin nwamnadibahdiiben acentapsescncesescatedbonhagsenccsessssueee woer-n---- weennecaense- weonen SeeRO ert rene 
OTE CONN. osc pe lset ntindn wn pacdsyantiethgdiscndtdebos aaa in cite aemmviggn allied Dita tantietamnpdiin ea Ta tae os 
H. R. 7599, motion to return to committeebill eran funds for legislative branch with instructions to delete $7,500,000 for construc- | Ys. 

tion of an additional House office building. ailed, 176 to 206.) Yes. 
H. R. 7599, passage of legislative branch appropriations bill, (Passed, 270 to 98). -.-----2- 2. nnnnn-- 2-20 - sna saesee nn esnnasennnssren == “IN 
H. Res. 254, motion to take up H. R. 2 which would permit Illinois to increase diversion of Lake Michigan water. “Passed, 267 to 102)... Yes. 
~~ > 2, = aes bans R. 2 to committee pending United States-Canadian report on effect of increased water diversion on Great 

sakes, a 43 to 

H. R. 2, » permitting Illinois to increase diversion of Lake Michigan water. (Passed, 222 to 144)... 22.2 -22---nsene-a-ocnnnnnsnnenennnennnnn ea 

OTC CRM nn nonin pe nincd- marcos psacqnnémipiniidbam nan ne oon omalcehie aiemeeis eictivaiblapeniaaniasmstaia mat aaah adenine ese I 

. R. 985, motion to kill the bill relieving chief judges of Federal circuit and district courts of administrative duties when they become 75 | No. 

years old. (Failed, 47 to 293.) Present. 
Quorum OU. cccephcensiacinwnoncusmesheccnmsooctlndsinclehicboadtiet insinuate iste ta chaos hs sii ce Present. 
Quorum call............... sassbitliipiptibenne ss tnsrningacientin-apitltidattinattigin wlinenaidsine wihiiiaiadmat aie one e renner enn arene nnennennennnennnncesnnenanawnneonee"""""| Hrogant, 
Quorum c¢all........ Otqwnesnescastusescmecsedeseseesbonduasosce es sctwhnssensttunguntnneteiiae aay cena nae eee nen nnn - = epamennnonine wenn. | Present. 
RU Cia inn anannodcbantinioee finiedeemertaidhindiell didemsgihenibtbcohpeuvnate ouécedes socnee enn wena een nnnnaeneeeernwanewencmensenesecennsesnee” 


as 
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Mai o7 Quorum GEE coiinalidioriihenions wecneneecee seeeeeee ee er eee ee ee eee Socccccccccccoces- 
May 2 Gaara SOR eemenae eerste Pereeenrene=epnewinea-aitpandenetonnetesiomanreetoe rer rrarenenaens Nynnn—nonnenetennebensrronanne~ 
OTrUM Call. 22. ence wn www conn noe wenn enn non son no nw = os nn oo non ns on nn nn wo nw no on nn no nn nn ee en en nner nes 
May > H. R. — ee return Defense Department appropriation bill to committee with instructions to restore $313,000,000 cut by them. 
Fail 5 
May 20 n R. mein of Defense Department aI; OU SE 0 os masini eaenbiguipgdinnectiaidiun 
June 3 
June 4 
June 5 | Quorum call. - 
June 5| H. R. 259, motion to take up H. Res. 25! he administration’s civil-rights bill. (Passed, 291 to 117).......-....----..--.---..-------------- I 
June 6 | Quorum call. .....--.--.-~-------------00-----------220-2e-- 222-2222 nner 
June 6 | Quorum Call... ..---------------- nore nwene enon - nn nee en nn nena nna nnn n nnn e nnn nnn e nen nen enenn enna nnn n nnn ee-eeenee 
June 6 | Quorum Call. ....22.2------------ en nnn nn nn nn no ene enn en en nn enn nnn nnn tanner n nnn en nanan santo nese ranean nen en esn ss senennnenenenen= 
June 7 | Quorum Call... ..2222---0---------- +20 n enna enn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn en rn nnn nnn n nnn nnn nn nn sare enna nanan nena nner nen nase rnnenennenn= 
June 7 | Quorum Call... 2-22-22 222-2222 neon nnn nnn nn nn non ee nnn nn enn nn nnn nnn nn enn nn nnn nnn en nnn n nn enn en nnn nn nnn enn n nn ene ne nnn nen e ene eeeeneee 
June 7 | Quorum Call... 222-222-222 nse nnn ne nnn nen enone nneennn nnn n nen ne ceee ee sen nnn nwecnnetensene nn nn ann enes cee re son ne wen e eee er eea renee -nene=- 
Fane 7 | Quorum cll. 222.222.8122 o nn ec cece nee nn nn sana tenn wenn nn nn serene nennnnneser aces enenn geen nnn e nena enna nes ene neces neen enon sennesenceeee 
Jane 10 | Quorum Call. ......-220-22- non cnc enn een ene n en nn ene nn annem enn seen nereneneen canes pec sweesennen enero seen e nes eae se pe cece con se-sece--e----- 
June 10.| Quorum Call. . 2. 22-222 n cna n nen ene ewe nel enn enn nnn n enn ween nn nnn nnenweesae cee wetacwncewe we nen nenw ces ee np ann sn eene cesses ens nsennseee-- 
June 10 | Quorum Call. ...-2- 222.2 amen enceqencwnn nee enn e en ence ee enn nnn ann en neon seca coennescecnsnnes-ceene ne ecn eres en nnn ene scee sn eeecsee=--e-nee 
June 11 | Quorum call - . 2202.22.11. ne eee nww ene w en nn - no-no nnn n nnn nen nnn nnn anne wenn nnen ete nnn ns cn nn seen nn ene enn nnn enn n nnn nn nee n enn eeeceeeenensseee= 
Jane-13 | Quorum call . ..0....cenvenncncwsncccncenen--- nc cewe vec ccwnstesnennnneenadescsnnnsnsassresenesscsccesne + -ccn sewn ens nes esenneeeceseneesses- 
June 14 | Quorum call... 2222.22 ee enw ne en nnn nnn nnn nnn enone nnn e nnn ne nn en none ncc ecw en nnn nnn enna en nan nen oe nnn ene nnn nn en eee e nee ee--2---- 
June.17 | Quorum 200)... nwo nc ncn enqnececcocnponan acces Sanam cecncnnpasnnenessqecensemeseennecsenesenecnsn sae anos snpenseeewonesecenscanncnsene=- 
June 18 es OO alae hoe a ea a ee a ie a RE eee debian Ripanadpentad thes pisaswenchnnh edhinidgnarneerome 
June 18 | H. R. 6127, motion to return civil rights bill to committee with instructions to add the jury trial amendment. (Failed, 158 to 251)__....-.- 
June 18 | H. R. 6127, opera a ed sie con eins dh pdasasivdcacessbitiegapecchannaamen 
Peaeh 38 | Qu0tullh GAN cece Secee on Sees aanisiccans egead bined ptingh <n erwihmedaeesaneedissnakdwtpiinnanenmwttessssrescen ane aensseecon= 
June 18 | H. R. 7221, motion to agree to Senate amendment to supplemental appropriation bill providing $14,000,000 for initiation of Federal flood- 
insurance program. (Failed, 186 to 218.) 
Fees 10 | Quorum COM. nc ccccecccansascecescndnooens dpscncdnscnsocceceqdeescccsaneccoencsonewcenanswecccenceesccscncnseessqccenceseescesecencnes- 
Feild 20 | Quorum CBlb cds cconctaeedsnahn tne cddaceenaeckasncépcapeasecustensacaswsesacesubabtuteccshecesesernecses sees enccnenenacensoseccoecceeses- 
Sees 3) | Quorum O80. oo. ceapchvileaicbdac tls pridive sinatce0s< cs cnciphadhup cpeens seceunindaenndmediongen den enneenaces orn cennansesenecesesedeoonesesases 
June 21 | H. R. 6974, extending for 1 year the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. (Passed, 345 to 7)..-.-.------.----------------- 
June 24 | Quorum Deen eee eee n nnn ence ee ee eee en Sameneccanansiacecnvasccisenunescasientncnl 
en G0 4 QuOPtnt Ns pide eee nk in ced ics eben as Dake Ree in eens SIA phe Tabane so EES assed nnncncececescsecekenamacerenswcccnoesnap= 
June 25 | H. R. 7963, making the Small Business Administration a permanent agency. (Passed, 393 to 2)................-.--.-...------------------- 
June 2% | Quorum es ce pbhiidnurguniecsnacsaseedesinw 
June 26 | H. R. -} motion to reject conference report on the appropriation bill for the Department of Health, E ducation, and Welfare. (Failed, 
73 to 321.) 
eee) GtIOPtts NN aa ee ae ek ig he ae nb or ek alae hb eae Oils libadtiglhiy ide escadnedunséatcanesscscecnacesacusessesnancessanas 
June 27 on a a ae a ae ee de embnnbuhedan cheek ss etn hawon anki eden ghieaietonegen 
June 27 | S. 1428, moticn to return to committee with instructions that specific cost figures be inserted, the bill authorizing furniture for the new 
"ies ate.Office Building, (Failed, 135 to 232.) 
June 27 | 8. 1429, motion to return to committee with instructions that specific eost figures be inserted, the bill authorizing enlargement and remodel- 
ing of suites in the existing Senate Office Building. (Failed, 148 to 216.) 
July 1} Quorum call “ 
July 1] Quorum call 
July 1] Quorum call 
July 8 | Quorum call 
July 8} Quorum call 
July 9} Quorum call 
July 9 | Quorum call 
July 10 | H. R. 8240, amendment authorizing Defense Department to discontinue activities that compete in the private business without securing 
prior congressional approval. (Failed, 183 to 230.) 
July 10 | H. > ; ae en to return to committee for further study the bill limiting the use of advisory committees by the executive branch. (Failed, 
0 
July 10 | H. R. 8364, motion to return to committee for further study the bill extending the Reorganization Act of 1949. (Failed, 46 to 338)........-- 
I iS Charen ae ta es a ee deedadiaanieodgiaanatabedcon. stupuctinowacsboawas 
ie Br Cesc emas CN a NT aa I a pip lnnidtinnwrenn es euibcannannipenmenin 
BIE 9) C06 ie eee need cieriaininncccencatenedeteneseoren | 
July 12 | H. R. 72, motion to return to committee for further study the bill amending the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924 to limit the number of 
relatives who could claim accumulated Government benefits of a legally incompetent veteran. (Passed, 191 to 161.) 
es © “Citocehyiin AN ee en i a ee ee er ot ee wanhesamerenawecddauecncbescoiasi 
COT eee e cen nen eee eee nen eee eemawnaswardaacqas 
SIA, CORRS OIPURMIGOINI spe a eer ae Re ee anndanacwassseusntimennnaabaumece 
Se © Cheveiran ti Rh Aa eh A ea a mum aunmnnnguentid 
(EI ARREARS) SEAN RL SYM, ANE SP NIRS GAT” ei aA SE 
July 19 | 8. 2130, motion to return the mutual security bill to committee with instructions to delete the Development Loan Fund. (Failed, 181 to 227)- 
July 19 | S. 2130, passage of Mutual Security Act of 1957. (Passed, 254 to 154)...__._...........----------------------------n nnn n ene nnn e een ee neon 
July 22 tsetse ate eT te ciiembwocipmuspmpenmonguusdiusassmesanne 
July 23 R. 2474, increasing the basic salary of postal workers by I a = IA eercinpdubnnacaininnaee 
TTT eee nnn ee ce nn eee nl aaunenciidbeammnabeecdenaecso 
SDS RORIURNR RI ORR cee gh SR Ro ec SR a i sk 
July 25 R. 1, motion to kill the bill providing for Federal assistance to States for school construction. (Passed 208 SN oe aceon 
eae Caeinetis MI ee ee ee eanuanncdiantusduuntancotuaensedanes 
July 30 | Quorum call... 
July 30 | Quorum call_- 
SE nte 1 Cnt AR a a gs eis 
hd = 8. ae an Airways Modernization Board to development and modernize navigation and traflic control. (Passed, 375 to 17).- 
July 31 aor 7” ed 180 oe kill - bill authorizing Federal construction of a $32,220,000 irrigation and municipal water project at San Angelo, 
aile 
ay * Qi R. 2147, passage of bill authorizing a $32,220,000 Federal reclamation project at San Angelo, Tex. (Passed, 201 to 190)--.---------------- 
Aug. 1 "ean eee the FPC to issue a license to the New York State Power Authority for power improvements at Niagara Falls. 
Aug. I nents RRR a i a no packdpactel 
ug. 1 a on, motion to take up H. R. 6763 authorizing construction of a tunnel rather than a bridge across the Potomac River. (Passed, 297 
4 : one motion to kill the bill authorizing the construction of a tunnel rather than a bridge across the Potomac “iver. (Failed, 175 to 194) -- 
Aug, 2 noe 6763, motion to resume debate on bill authorizing construction of a tunnel rather than a bridge across the Potomac River, (Passed 
Aug, 2 7s 3 , amending the bill authorizing construction of a tunnel across the Potomac River by substituting a bridge for a tunnel. 
im § at ..” ‘approving the implementation of a treaty with the Republic of Panama, (Passed, 279 to 91) 
Aug. : Quorum eall 
. uorum call. . 
Aug. 7 ; R913), moti 
4 H. R. 9131, 
uorum 
Aug, 7 
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- Res, 362, motion to take up H. R. 7244, amending Packers and “assist Act of 1921, permitting deductions for a self-help meat pro- 
motion program, (Failed, 175 to 216.) ? sia 3 


| Present. 



















































Present, 
Present, 
Present, 
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Yes. 
Present. 
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Yes. 
Present, 
Present, 
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Absent. 
Present, 
Present, 
Present, 
Present. 
Present, 
Present, . 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Yes, 


Present, 
Present, 
Absent, 
Yes. 
Present, 
Present. 
Yes, 
Present. 
No, 


Present, 
Present. 
Yes, 


Yes, 


Present. 
Present, 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present, 
Present. 
Yes, 


Yes. 


No. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present, 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 
Present. 
Present. ‘ 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. - 
Present. 
Yes. 


No. 
Present. 
Yes. 
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construction projects. (Passed, 379 to 16.) 


QE in cicintncticccmidmaaciomen euhierminete nmancanwntuinaminnedind apeiqeosdnuiianippacion sadbindibioceinpenaiie codcbbeccesctecesccscscousntamesnancenesee® 


wel fe ee 
~all Date Explanation 
N QO. 
170 | Aug. Bl Quevem colbs - iii. 2.28 kek ce en nn cnn ce tetmancsecaeacdbabosenssersuhnesasssabavns dbs teakesanssecaebntaeatpe mane EE fee 
180 | Aug. 8 | H. R. 4813, adoption of conference report authorizing acquisition of certain land fora District-Auditoriam-Caltural Oenter, (Pailed, 115 to 
284.) 
181 | Aug. 8 | Quorum Colll. . .... 22 o-020- 2202-820 en ee nnn enews ewe sen pesresewesesesesene asw~sinsaphaasdhonesaerbebis .aiiteeimmenmelnbte de. 6 \ 
182 | Aug. 8 | H. R. 8992, amendment to delete from a bill authorizing United States participation in the International Atomic Energy Agency a section 
prov iding for congressional control over transfer of nuclear material. (Passed, 298 to 100.) 
183 | Aug. 9 | Querwts O00. 2-2 nso nso c ene n nkk ce ceeecnd cee skbsannbc esses sonconsbanss sb bane si eescedsbelsee=tpeeepaeen ae ee 
184 | Aug. 9} H. R. 8996, amendment eliminating $3,000,000 authorized for plutonium reactor study in bill authorizing appropriation for Atomic Energy 
Commission. (Failed, 197 to 201.) 
185 | Aug. 9] H. R. 8996, amendment eliminating $55,000,000 for construction of a natural uranium and a-plutonium recycle reactor in bill authorizing 
appropriation for AEC. (Passed, 211 to 188.) 
186 | Aug. 9] H. R. 8996, amendment authorizing $132,621,000 for the cooperative power reactor demonstration program and deleting provision for Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of generating plants. (Passed, 213 to 185.) 
187 | Aug. 9] H. R. 8996, passage of bill authorizing appropriations for AEC. (Passed, $98 to-84) 5 isos cc cceccacsnits~ kee See tee 
188 } Aug, 9] H. R. 2462, motion to kill the bill providing an 11-pereent salary increase for classified Federal employees. (Failed, 70-to 319). er a 
189 | Aug. 9 | H. R. 2462, passage of bill providing an 11-percent salary inerease for classified Federalemployees. (Passed, 329 to 58)_.....--.......... | 
190 | Aap: 18 | Queretin €0ll. ......n.nncne ceicccececcnvcnknsncpecucssetyeceunlnassesboiekasducaeeddetooceeseck suaeskss scene ee 
191 | Aug. 13 | H. R. 8090, motion to accept Senate amendment to Interior Department and Corps of Engineers public works appropriations bill 
| earmarking $500,000 for the Bruces Eddy project in Idaho. (Rejected, 23 to 363.) 
192 | Aug. 13 | H. R. 5836, raising Ist, 2d, and 3d class mail rates: (Passed, 256 to 129) __.....2...2.2- 2-2-2 e ee see eee eee eee Rinna ise 
193 | Aug. 14 ee CI 5 aka nin denen Sethe a cheer ts Saati aetna ails 
194 | Aug. 14 . 2130, adoption of conferenee report on the mutual security bill. (Passed, 226 to 1 
195 | Aug, 14 S. 1383, amendment of Interstate Commerce Act to change requirements for obtaining a freight forwarder permit. (Passed, 177 to 176) ___- 
196 } Aug. 15 ROCRER Go... a rece n niet odseanbentak onveeasescuisenscalewwtiear stone MeCNERs ad sped itbassase sions nga aCe ee ee Aaa 
197 | Aug. 165 ha R. 9302, motion to return to ‘committee with instructions to restore $715, 000,000, the mutual security appropriations bill. (Failed, 129 
to 254.) 
198 | Aug. 15 | H. R. 9302, passage of mutual security appropriations bill. (Passed, 252 to SOD) ib <n cd gals ewnonasanscecs ope eeebbeipaeeibime ties nacece 
199 | Aug. 19 | H. R. 7993, providing for Government guaranty of private loans to certain air carriers. (Passed, 242 to $4)....-...---.----.- 
200 | Aug. 20 | H. R. 1937, adoption of conference report authorizing construction of a District of Columbia stadium on Federal land. (Failed, 135 to 234) _- 
201 | Aug. 20 | 8. 1520, motion to return to conference committee with instructions to limit to $50,000 a bill authoriziug $112,500 for disposal of a dam in 
West Virginia. (Failed, 137 to 232.) 
202 | Aug. 21} H. R. 9131, motion to accept Senate amendment eliminating funds for additional airport in Washington in supplemental appropriation bill. 
(Failed, 125 to 233.) 
203 | Aug. 21] H. R. 9131, motion to accept Senate amendment adding $475,000 for the Columbia River project in supplemental appropriation bill. 
(Failed, 141 to 216.) 
204 | Aug. 21] H. R. 9379, — restoring $30,000,000 for a program of cooperation with private industry in Atomic Energy Commission appropria- 
tion bill. (Passed, 214 to 135.) 
205 Aug. 22] H. Con. Res, 17 authorizing printing of 500,000 additional copies of an illustrated booklet on the Capitol at a cost of $95,000. (Passed, 183 
to 129.) 
206 5 Anup. SB) Qrnrmh OO oo on cnncnestdcccc cuetincn abcess centublicsencccnnuinn pxabg-epeustin cutie glinisdin lumen alias tiie mtn eee i a hone 
207 | Aug. 23 | H. R. 9131, motion to agree to Senate amendment to supplemental appropriation bill providing $425,000 for the Columbia River project and | N 
$50,000 for Rathbun Dam. (Passed, 166 to 121.) 
208 | Aug. 23 | H. R. 9131, motion to agree to Senate amendment to supplemental appropriation bill providing $425,000 for Columbia River project but 
amending it to delete the $50,000 for Rathbun Dam. (Passed, 165 to 120.) 
209 | Aug. 23 | S. 2229, adoption of conference report providing for Government guaranty of private loans to certain airline carriers. (Passed, 203 to 77) _-- 
210 | Aug. 23 | H. Res. 407, citing Louis Hartman for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer certain questions of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. (Passed, 276 to 0.) 
211 | Aug. 23 | H. Res. 409, citing Bernard Silber for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer questions before the Un-American Activities Committee. 
(Passed, 263 to 0.) 
212 | eg. ST | Quorame Oab. ... 26. cn nceccn cna Se cc conn ct tatbiadanascniviehsnpittinentétebcensupsuhpsSecaiebbnubs seckhguek uae ine aba oe 
213 | Aug. 27 | H. Res. 410, motion to end debate on question of agreeing to Senate amendments to civil rights bill. (Passed, 274 to 101)__..--..--..----.-- 
214 | Aug. 27 | H. Res. 410, adoption of amendment to civil-rights bill limiting jury trials in criminal contempt proceedings. (Passed, 279 to 97)__.___-- 
215 | Aug. 27 | H. R. 7915, amending United States Code to restrict use of FBI files by defendants in criminal cases, thus limiting effects of Supreme Court 
decision in Jencks case. (Passed, 351 to 17.) 
216 | Aug. 27 | Quorum Gell. ... 2.220 cdcndectndieencinsct ssactenbaphedinbabessspascetignnskeamnstenabbanseiiibens time ag ieee Ns. 
217 | Aug. 27 | S. 2792, revising immigration and nationality laws to relieve certain “hardship” eases. (Passed, 295 to 58)__.-. 
218 | Aug. 30 Quorum TN anne ori cnet niet tee Sebi ore = sins -w tees actpelupiintedeen th inicbs diaich ages enn tgiaiciedins/mn bith Wb elder alam na i en ne 
219 | Aug. 30 . 2877, adoption of conference report on bill to amend United States Code to restrict use of FBI files by defendants in criminal cases, thus 
~ limiting effects of Supreme Court's decision, Jeneks. (assed, 315 to 0.) 
220 | Aug. 30 | H. R. 9302, adoption of conference report on the mutual security appropriation bill. (Passed, 194 to 122)............-....-.-..---.--------- 
a TTT 
85th Cong., 2d sess. 
Roll- 
call Date Explanation 
No. 
1h.) Jom, 71 Qptettete Cahn on. ote etetin tie nencs canncesdontctninuasihetnindccikiiiipriihenin ttc maski teal pli tai aha ae ee eo 
2} Jan. 15 | H. R. 9739, authorizing the Secretary of the Air Force to establish and develop certain installations for the national security. (Passed, 374 
to 0.) 
3} Jam. BL) Qerees OO). .nncciwnceccndcccewsseieccocecnequssscetbatntnsbinectckntcnisiibiacndbiiindcliad, tie: pete se ee aia kbasy 
4 SOM.” BD | GUE OIE... 0 tissice sow ctiniinrteeansnecnahenaen omsarepeneeeitirhinietagpean bancatitatidiimammatnttindien apis ctanlgnin as ihipiatiinieisteiicdaa arta 
5 | Jan. 23 _. =, wo ms return to committee with instructions to reduce by $2,000,000,000 a bill authorizing a temporary increase in the public- 
ebt limit. (Failed, 115 to 275.) 
6 | Jan. 23 | H. R. 9955, final passage of bill authorizing a tempor. increase in the public-debt limit. (Passed, 328 to 71)_........-...-----..-----.------- 
7 | Jan. 23 | H. R. 10146, providing additional appropriations for the Defense Department and transferring $150, 000,000 for the accelerated missile defense 
program. (Passed, 388 to 0.) 
8| Feb. 4] H. R. 2151, suspending for 3 yéars the import duties on certain coarse wool. (Passed, 250 to 129)_...............-..-..---2ssce--+---------- 
9.) Fob. 20 |-QeamrGit O00... ..cnccundnndeddctnbcebeci sin arsccaiapcwtabnwcaeuncoadidbnns dcnciineinincbe cies Sista Cigale. ae ie a ae 
10} Feb. 26: | Guaweiin Gah . oon cei is ono den nc nptetbecdlein nies ook ha deep k eee cle hale, Ste teigs as Saks ai Rk 
11 | Feb. 19 | H. J. Res. 2, motion to kill the bill providing for payment of $25,000,000 to the Crow Indians in exchange for lands to be ‘used in the Yellow- 
tail Dam and Reservoir project. (Failed, 152 to 197.) 
SR | Weeks. DBF Commences Sintec wen wen wainndin Narre nda oechcsti cleat ances see cies nie a ee nak Ta ee pete nase! 
13 | Feb. 26 SU TT otc x ws sn wnkdutiin ert nie otic mies > oxen pnd watibicpicidihiilnnl Di i a a oe TT ls eS a Ci 
14 | Feb. 26 = = —— to 2d supplemental appropriation bill to provide $10,000,000 each for Glen Canyon project and Trinity River project. 
(Passe o 
15 | Mar. 4} Quorum CUBE oiicae 0d b sain een ncinn conceding et ei A ee SG eS acc al Re 
86 | Dba. B | CmerOh CO. cg ccenicins cacnnedecinvciectist simuhertatiat nineties aiiaiacie satiate ictilila iptea hip es is a cee 
17 | Mar. 6 URIUNTNG CUR i boii ose Sonn a enero teen sda: cakls nwentocatlbiale tanned SS Sg 2 ea ae Sa 
18 | Mar. 6 . R. 8002, motion to kill the bill —— 4 —— Commission recommendations for improved methods of stating budget estimates 
and estimates for deficiency and sup propriations. (Failed, 119 to 275.) 
19 | Mar. 6] H. R. 8002, final passage of bill incteneraliinn noe Commission recommendations for improved methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental —— (Passed, 311 to 86.) 
20 | Mar. 11 | S. 497, motion to return to committee, ions. to. eliminate 4 and reduce Federal costs on 14 others, a bill 
authorizing $1,500,000,000 for rivers, harbors. and flood control. (Failed, 167 to.234.) 
21 | Mar. 11 } 8S. Ai? final passage of bil authorizing $1,500,000,000 for construction and repair in connection with rivers, harbors, and flood control. (Passed, 
22 | Mar. 19 | S. pn a oe, segues at as an antirecession measure, to accelerate spending of funds already appropriated for military con- 
75 
23 | Mar. 19 | S. Con. Res. 68, requesting the President, as an antirecession measure to accelerate spending of funds already appropriated for civil 
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Roll- \ Explanation 
; ‘all | Date Vote 
—— | 
19 | S. 3262, motion to suspend rules and pass an act to authorize not more than $4,000,000 for construction by Armed Forces of sports arena | Yes, 
2% | Mar for 1960 Olympic games (34 vote necessary), (Failed 257 to 139.) 7 
gi] Mar. 20 | Quorum oa ~ notion to Tetum to comimittes with instractions to limit to dairy producers a Cian ase ¢ reductions in price supports — 
f roducers & © prevent reductions Tes, 
gf | Mer and acreage allotments for all farm eommodities below 1957 levels. (Failed 173 to 211.) es y % ee 
93 | Mar. 20 | 8. J. Res. 162, permitting reduction in supports and acreage allotments for all farm commodities below 1957 levels. (Passed, 210 to 172)._| No. 
99 | Mar. 25 H. Res. 507, motion to take up the military pay increase bill. (Passed, 382 to 5). ......-..------------------.----------------------------+- Yes. 
30 | Mar. 25 as. as , increasing pay of military personnel by varying percentages and carrying out recommendations of Cordiner Committee. Passed, | Yes. 
31 | Mar. 26 | Quorum Call. .ccennesan. eceasee Secnedddasabenessceseonsseaduaccecaccnccuseeunsecccsaccaeseconsess Sriaticdwsnwatiyahequnetanaunengeniacdinnsinn Present, 
32 | Mar. 27 | Quorum call... Present, 
ar. 27 | Quorum call.. sent. 
. Siar. 27 | H. R. 8290, motion to kill the bill to permit a nonprofit foundation to construct a Freedom Wall National Monument on Federal land near ro 
Arlington National Cemetery. (Passed, 195 to 169.) 
35 | Mar. 28 *. PT eee ee ee ae Oona oe —— ete ye * * a to permit airlines to retain net capital gains from sale | Yes, 
% | Mar. 28 | Quorum COND on nnd sep nn sce wcwecn nc nnnnepebanacssccsedensans nes nsese s emerncneecnocecnssennee nsec eee onan noo rneee o-oo conn een e+ === 202-- Present, 
37| Mar, 28 | S. am. on not more than $4,000,000 for construction by. Armed Forces of sports arena for 1960 winter Olympic games, (Passed, | Yes. 
2 0 
~ 9] Apr. 1] H. R. 10589, a prooeieting: $750,000 for the Civil Rights Commission. (Passed, 273 to 98)--...-.-- So ni Ld kien aceieell Eee Wee 
39| Apr. 3] H. R. 9821, rejecting the Tieuse Bepate conference report on the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958. (Failed, 109 to 222)..._..-----.----.--- No, 
| Apr. 3 B. = seat, “eae on00 to) report on Federal-Aid Road Act of 1958 eee appropriations for continuing the construction of | Yes. 
ig assed, 
4 | Apr. 16 | Quorum Call. -. 22-22 22---22- o-oo en enene eee nnn rnn wenn en nn n= nn nnn n nn enen nen en een ewan renee nnnene -| Present. 
#| Apr. 22 | Quorum call- ....--....-~-----------<-000----- ~~ 2-00-30 - +--+ 22-22 -- = += 2+ = 2-2 += 5-2 == 22-2 .| Present. 
4 Apr. 22 | H. Res. 465, motion to take up the bill permitting the Navy to serve margarine. (Passed, 233 to 130)............-.....-...--------.-.....- — 
44| Apr. 22 | H. R. 912, amending the bill permitting the Navy to serve margarine to forbid the Navy from acquiring margarine when surplus butter | Yes. 
ing. available from CCC, except for use in overseas areas where use of butter impractical. (Passed, 207 to 161.) 
& a . x Res. SS Barres to ‘take up the bill authorizing Government construction and sale of 2 superliner passenger vessels. (Passed, 343 to 31)-- | Yes. 
s OUT CRs sé avnanenedaeehtneadecegedbandneen na scnbbhinipeseadnenelnwes nccteserewenbe de ieametendstancecesewecereeswenecwmceo cesar ee sencase Present, 
47 ty = oi R. ar Saga construction and sale by the-Federal Maritime Commission of 2 superliner passenge r vessels, (Passed, 289 to 94)_-! See” 
48 | Apr. UOTUM Cll. 2. .nccce cc wcc ce cen eww ccwn ere cnccssen enw enn -- wre ewe n wesw cen ew en cess cence een een nn eens ne non nn sane nee ee nner een ceeeeneesee- Present, 
Bi May 1 | Quorcam COB. oo eictnci se ces panicwn en enon ch gecnensebacesvunstwesnesmesneee sn crac seseeseesenseeee-- 20 - = 2022-22523 o seo Present. 
f0| May 1] H. R. 12065, amendment embodying administration Paaeas to the bill authorizing temporary unemployment benefits for persons ex- Xe. 
soo 3 | am ea eam ier ait ncdea Gok wos telate Meddoee Velie ta Bitade to entinnt th 
51 | May Vv g eral loans es to exten eir unemployment compensation programs to per- | Yes. 
Pues 6 an w he Reve exhausted benefits under current State law. (Passed, 372 to 17.) oe es = os 
ay WUOFUM COll . ncn cmccccnesesccewcecsec cece cece c sc cccc semen rrcewsrewn cass c nescence cence sce cen concen eo eee sen ne ccc c cee wcocecccenenconsece Present 
PEE es | CQUOTUID GNcacaceedkuenethandcabhip neque se wadncksconcensesnohsdhewnnmacscbesonnnedensccesseneseserencoccconese Lceomateetagin ee aiindienteceasale Present. 
CE Cn eee een nn spnhaiindcpavensamanawseesspevasenscagnatenidnendents Present. 
IEEE | COTTE GUI aia hn shan dae hall nbs be Daxcna Maki begun dmealasUaendladnanteinabpaneiecaindine jiacieion See eels ee eee re Present. 
SERMEE SE | COOKIN GON. .-scskccabea rs Ska sedapeucncoensccscesineomeunte (ek SR oA EG AL EE EOE RE ES AOI EAT: Present, 
SS, Cheeses eee ee eee sacoveneccesacene-ccoerectisbacseocacencan| PROM 
. Mao o > R. its, passat of the $2,958,900,000 authorization bili for the Mutual Security Act of 1958. (Passed, 259 to 184) _....------.-.--------. —” 
a UND ae ea, i Ek, eR ee athe Gdberamnsereess cannasaqmamasoeqonmneserernpaweenescona | Present. 
= ad : a R. a appropriations for the State and Justice Departments, the Judiciary, and U. 8. Information Agency. « (Passed, 320 to 51) - Yon. 
i eee a ae reese renee eee eee ean eee ne ee pcb abecaceaneeecnld dade eduipauein newest sigian | Present. 
s May = o R. 7999, a to take up the-bill providing statehood for Alaska. ne eee Yo. “4 
SROR UHI, GUN. icdtht on aie id endian ae ebkhaussedensdatdeteh hint debaagecos oda pasedacshosesnecshsccwesécuugsenasceneapwescnccorsceoce Present 
SME | CUOTUI GUN, kainesith diiiieliant ddan ceckensatthbivesinnwons Present. 
NCEE Plenoeeatid ANRC ee tee ee scene tadbncswimesbbactecscncascapabasscndeecescansaneoncaie Semen, 
SEITE? (hneircrtts se eo nea deriescioaeec-ceaedg-cisasdssaweeedeucccescse Pre int. 
ODD). cnisonennnnnhnbstoowesnbnnvareconindnccssns-sveoressapenonecatnamnasenescore nes serwre~ennn senna -nnnannnnwneneweennennnncne en sent. 
: May . ~ ms Ieonp Se of conference report raising salaries of postal workers and increasing postal rates. (Passe ih SO ne i Yes. = 
OTE CONES dticlitbem aioe ae i lie A Sel ee a a  idaitdnadebdgtidaeasasaimaeaateengeauantnant "res 
. ES Uitanrabeit AU ea ee a ae cies thumroncecaaccatdadbincentiaasmarneccems co 
5 » May 3 Quorum Cl nao e ec ec cone cecececcccenecececececnenetecerececneneneereneceeeneenesoseseaeeeasesasesesnecceeeeeene She ce iacieceacaniotk | Present, 
ay SOc ane Nene eee nee eee eee nanan pennsdhoanadpuncdiectioen resent, 
CERO ie  s sddhp snap wtoennncentanmbingeetdvebenuncnnacimen — 
FEET eee een ene enn en ee sdineduwsdeng) biplshcgiladinabin Domscaunentonsanen | Present. 
: May = ow Ce er eo a paniaabhihEnibasadenhiniguesenconetoes Present. 
y satreninn WG deta Ra ets See er rE een cdcnmmmuncostucat resent. 
SE ¢ Sirior ith eee a eee ee ee see nn reg Gorn ee | te oo nap eecncen | ——_ 
Nene en Ee Tenner nae ch ana inig dLtanestpanaducervamenioeescesnessace | Absent. 
: Ma = Qiu elon to kill the bill providing for admission of Alaska into the Union. (Failed, 174 to 199) ....-..-...-.-..-..--------------.| No. 
— a i a ali SN a a A a DOS RE mer peetle dee tnes qoesese cone penaneeessecaseseceesquqesacases Present, 
: ond 2 H. R. 7999, motion to kill the bill providing for admission of Alaska into the Union. oe eee ae ee a | No. Re 
te 2 ion, ; Sorat outer passage of bill providing for statehood for Alaska. (Passed, 210 to 166) - Fi ae Te nee 
% | June 3 | Quorum call. 23 | Pear 
% | June 4] Quorum call__- oes 
-—_—_—_—_—_— ca > y 
‘154 8% i June 4 Quorum call... Sa) ae ee oe Present. 
4 é 86 June 4 Quorum Ge ee ee ee ee eet ee ee ee ee ee en eee Present. 
re "S 1 COOCUID CNN onc cistiown aqguubadumnncnsa= er eukesensapachsince es aenweneas<eee-on St Seah des ih a ih Da, NI ean aan Teen Present, 
8 | June § seme to increase by $99,000,000 the funds allocated to the Army in the Defense Department appropriation bill. (Passed, | No. 
: S = : cee , SPpropriating funds for the Department of Defense, (Passed, 390 to 0) ..................-------------------------------------- Yes. 
ie 8 | am | Present. 
ees a eae OM Re er ee re nent. _ 
%2) June 10 | Quorum call............ ee a 8 er ae er eee ee tte re ee eee ee Se enn ee ee Present. 
1 June 11 eee call FOw meeebecpwncesnncctnvawenseetonccncseecesseeceruboegcececececocececcesecs Sb nna he penwocasesacsdatnsansbusccesceesegecoseneses Present. 
4 Dene a ee eee ne ncn sn emmedoaseeanpuneun agen amudenbun ote Present, : 
%5 _ + : ro 1208, fo kill the bill providing a 5-year extension of the President’s authority to enter into trade agreements, (Failed, 146 to 268)....| No. 
t. 2 591, final passage of bill providing for a 5-year extension of the President’s authority to enterinto trade agreements. (Passed, 317 to | Yes. 
» . ™ : soe OO ae udsadiecenanoeen al aoelidh aachscionan-cintecoiim Present 
ee een bdaeitinnommenneintenitiinaes ser----°-- sent. 
%| June 12 | Gam COL. . wenascnninapsconesesencéecscnsces je casee nano peeedad Noss se dcsind sh glean boRdginthsehndenn ben cdiwodecneipiplianteencedans Present. 
t. 9 | J CURR a a a a ne. acces mmagisted paguatencbnwannenes Present. 
. < om 12 ee ate to reture . committee to amend as requested by the President, a bill providing for reorganization of the Department of | Yes. 
ae wt —. U. R. 12541, passage of bill providing for reorganization of the Department of Defense. (Passed, 402 to 1) ....------------+--------0----0--- Yes. ; 
t June 19 | er Cal... ~ 22-3 nn nn nnn no nnn oo nw ne ns nn neo nn on on = noe non = $n = =~ nn enn ne enn nee nena ene eens 
t a | june 19 | ok eae to pass revised version of the vetoed River and Harbor and Flood Control Act. (Passed, 874 to 17).._-..--...---..-.---- Yes 
t. a ‘Authority, ae tse for civil functions of Army Corps of Engineers, the Interior Department, and the Tennessee Valley | Yes. 
une 7 assed 
19| H.R.1 pec a "the inh meee? Act authorizing transfer of atomic ys information, and certain material to allies, pursuant | Yes. . 
: 105 | June 25 ak ee lor cooperation subject to congressional veto. Peete 
by “ Tune 28 ane incerporate the veteran of World War I of the U.S.A, (Passed, 389 to 2)........-.-----------------2------- dpoconcaenee -- pres voting. 
june 26 i lA alee tliasidladtlsls calc aia taille dk hill akinesia ain ibimaitinatnetedinattingibnian hyn heettchnnenterendnebesunaghnanasimaneTsess resent. 
i ita x — beg ligne on for consideration of an Geenioee farm +4 eas included a separate commodity program, extension of the farm surplus | Not voting. 
100 | June 27 | Hi. 5 Bo, motion, to suspend rules and authorize appointment of 1 additional Secretary of State (34 vote necessary). (Failed, 224 to 145).....- Yes, ae 
opting conference on bill providing 1-year extension of existing corporate and certain excise tax rates and repealing | No. 






excise taxes on transportation of property. (Passed, 367 to 9.) 
"Excused, death in family, 
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Eee ee ee me gee ke ee eae Ley er a et 


Roll- 





~ Explanation Vote - 
eS a 
H. R. 12181, motion to kill conference report authorizing $3,031,400,000 for the mutual security program. (Failed, 134 to 238)..-.....-..._. No.. : 
H. R. 12832, authorizing Government insured loans to railroads. (Passed, BPS en Sed 5.5 SER ae ito nian od Chums. Yes, 
S. 3342, to continue the $75,000,000 yearly program to increase milk consumption by children in nonprofit schools and summer camps. | Yes, 
(Passed, 328 to 1.) 
Present, 


} Quorum call.....---------------- cc wn deen eqeccwcccecccccepoesccoeseecencnnnceccosescccocunness csecsscuseanasaussbbbesesabebonconeusasbasens- 


| Quorum call 








Quorum call 
Quorum call 





Quorum call. ./ : 
Present, 


Quorum call 
H. RB. 11427, Mallory rule bill to bar Federal! courts from ruling confessions inadmissible in evidence solely because of delay in arraignment | Yes, 


of defendant. (Passed, 294 to 79.) 
H. R. 13192, motion tareturn the mutual security appropriation bill to committee with instructions to increase deferise support by $75,000,000. | Yes, * 
(Failed, 166 to 214.) 
1H. R. 13192, passage of mutual security appropriations bill. (Passed, 253 to 126)...-....---- 2-22-2222 one en een eee nen eee k peiekL Yes, 
Quow tan 00... | Fn one ene nn can Sane - ante Seinen hee = Penlteran tome pana is <a io ele aid Ee anita ool ee a | Present, 
H. R. 13015, motion to return to committee the military construction authorization bill with instructions to make permissive rather than | Yes, 
mandatory relocation of an Army ammunition depot near Houston, Tex. (Failed, 179 to 202.) . 
H. R. 13015, passage of military construction authorization bill. (Passed, SOO OW Dain A hn Sr cL oe ee ee =. Yes, 
(Failed, | Yes, 


8. 495, motion to suspend rules and pass bill authorizing acquisition of land adjacent to Senate Office Building (34 vote necessary). 


- an to 150.) 
. 1411, extending Government security program to all Federal employees and authorizing agency heads to suspend employment of any | Yes, 
~eiv ilian employee in interests of national security. (Passed, 296 to 46.) 

Present. 


Quorum Gall. . ... ..nnn nn ncncce ccc cncesn nen we new nnecscnckscocubeccounsaeubacenbesctogboprbestgpeebossesegneiniteks Upland ipneticeas 
Cesare Oa, _- 2. np cnc nnn ence wns ne =o cen edar ccc se nao scedaason sosnscasdun wns San gaasnbeseeel idee itteensscihe keh obasGaiaineeenes.a Absent, 


| Hf. Res. 597, motion to take up H. R. 3, a bill to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effects of acts of Congress on | Yes, 


State laws. (Passed, 268 to 114.) 
GrrOin SOR. .. .... neon cnccccncanstnnstcectocenaietotenmnannisantinncoimndimanmagitmanitedieatanacemmhgednadan tata es, Present, 
Present, 





Gonrtl GBT... ..<.n.c2 ncn nen n noo con cencnencesensabbbanconssasensnnndagpedanannhaghanman pain bade tania ate aia ahi. 

CITC CIEL, 6 ncn ons inngre nin oem neo meet een a aeeietlsie pm neteeeinen ts on geagen neon gushes epepaiictiag tie cigns Deadoriass epidals ll aa laieme arias ea ae ae ek oe a alee a Absent, 

H. R. 3, amending text of H. R. 3 by specifying that no subversive activities law previously passed by Congress should be construed as in- | Yes, 

validating State antisubversive laws. (Passed, 249 to 147.) 

H. R. 3, motion to kill the bill providing that Federal law shall not replace State laws unless Congress specifically so provides or there is | No, 
direct conflict between them. (Failed, 161 to 236.) 

H. R. 3, providing that Federal law shall not replace State law unless Congréss specifically so provides or there is direct conflict between | Yes, 
them. (Passed, 241 to 155.) 

RGU GOT 8 os ccc pe mccdnddnceks-cncaeencegescseoumancenqandnsecemebesmadbelbainntladie teddies seam ena. . Present, 

COORG GOI < oo nnn recs ccc adcccucdgscncccccencéccdeahoscncbiacsab atiiodbebtacedsutcéesddbibiclhshalmaidaiceeaie aie Absent, 

COMTONET CBT. onc cn $ s an ck cccndconcewinnsigntcondnscaccustinhanstacbenglancimnicew ind Dated mannii. Present, 

COOPUI OO. 2 orca cae ccs csc cpp ceicenliccnccaslotcntcthcecnsdcbeesapcacebeuddbncussndbhsessee sae stelediaa dats ens Present, 

Corts Cll | ccc once se int ccenesnencpcacdasenscssecbontatanhbvidshtansbotannabtdticnkubasittds chad sei mi Present, 

CBDR CITT GE Se oon onan ccc ccm ews erence ange grin Dace civs in copia Te ceeion ide tik mes ines alco ce ak a ea a nl Present, 

H. Res. 485, motion to take up H. R. 4504, a bill to authorize Government-guaranteed loans to build wholesale marketing facilities for | No, 
perishable agricultural products. (Failed, 164 to 211.) asad 





COPE GEE 5 ce cic wcqncren- pnts napncnimmnginne ge pnnciamannigsbin’ snare ielligadcs nimi annie nbdnnghiihiaig bkhicais aan an anaes 
Quorum call 


Quorum call 
H. Res. 649, motion to take up a bill to provide pensions, clerical assistants, and mailing privileges for former Presidents and their widows. 








(Passed, 254 to 126.) 
Cynorterr OOM = sos nnn cbs cece bccn cca tbenbeniciete ceeeSe cde pccceiecdescineaieice bmecceeeekee seeks ccc epee ete Present, 
Coen UIT nnn oan nc waa sem caches ech Spar cage re elses rin ee cel a a i i aaa Sl Ta is Present, 
H. R. 13549, Social Security Amendments of 1958 to increase old-age survivors and disability payments. (Passed, 374 to 2)...........-...-- | Yes, 
H. Res. 659, citing Robert Lehrer of Gary, Ind., for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer questions of the House Un-American Ac- | Yes. 
tivities Committee. (Passed, 363 to 0.) 
Crooterttt ORR... ooo sn a hin oa eek onc cee saseats ches cdebiee tht adeecc tees diep een cee eee ae eee nee Present, 
H. Res. 650, motion to take up a bill to increase from $160,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 a fund for loans to municipalities to build various public | Yes. 

facilities. (Failed, 173 to 187.) : 
Quorn calle. oo on ca inch beeen iis ei ckinte cod is Seen a ear ea igh a ils Absent, 
Chunar CORR sss hn Rapp Sais in ns ace cas aia ath ch lis ain talkie tl nai ashi en daleea e ae a Present, 
H. R. 13015, adoption of the conference report on the military construction authorization bill. (Passed, 256 to 135). .........-.-.----------- No. 

H. R. 13580, increasing the permanent debt limit to $285,000,000,000 and the temporary limit to $288, 000,000, 000. (Passed, 286 to 109)__....-- Yes. 

§. 4071, motion to pass under suspension of rules a bill d leali ¢ with price, production adjustment, and marketing programs for various agri- | No. 

cultural commodities (24 vote required). (Failed, 210 to 186.) 

Cporenm eats no hs =~ ens wae aw oben ea g Bee SE EL a een ee i aint ee a ae Present, 
H. Res. 675, motion to take up H. R. 13247 authorizing $900,000,000 in Federal grants and loans for a 7-year program of aid to the Nation’s | Yes. 

students and schools. (Passed, 266 to 108.) 

Guerean welll - =~. ok ae ee i a eg i i tr a erie a. 2 Present, 
H. R. 13247, motion to kill the bill authorizing $900,000, 000 in Federal-grants and loans fer a 7-year program of aid to students and schools. | No. 

(Failed, 140 to 233.) 

Semen WN oo a wks Cacia onan nnn a acncl celsius ucediismctancaanedeeateiiatinadanieennsldianin ais Present. 
Gemmrvinrt Ci) = oo 5 oman eee ets oo wk ids ne ss ab ida eve ei cea ahaa aa naet Present. 
PURER TINT a eno a ESS wok sie nie eeepc al ts aN a ws cea tai cri em Present, 
8. a, - ion to pass, over the President’s veto, the bill to regulate wage rates at the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard (34 majority required). | No. 

(Failed, 202 to 180.) 

H. Res. 684, citing Bernard Goldfine for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer questions of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- | Yes. 

merce Legislative Oversight Subcommittee. (Passed, 369 to 8.) 

H. Res. 866, citing Carl Braden for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer questions of the House Un-American. Activities: Committee. | Yes. 

(Passed, 365 to 1.) 

Cormmwrennns Caml an i nnn cA oa eden ta ts Soke ni nag Present. 
Copmrrtn es COMI os oe eect eh hg cn ec tet en ea sa tan ia i lis A ste Sn | a Absent. 
H. oa Seca ‘3 take up 8S. 3638 authorizing Federal grants and loans of $279,;500,000 yearly for redevelopment of certain distressed areas. | Not voting. : 
> asse 6 to 15 
a IN ai eh ha Te a a a ln a a A veil 
8. 3088, pe to ki the bil! authorizing Federal grants and loans. of $279,500,000 yearly for redevelopment of certain distressed areas. | Not 

(Failed, 170 to 188.) 

am am a i a a 
. 4035, motion to suspend rules and pass the Omnibus Housing Act of 1958 (%4 majority required). —. 251 to 134)..-..------- Yes. 
8. 3974, motion to suspend rules and pass the Labor Management Reporting and Disclosare Act of 1958 (Kennedy-Ives) Ga Tecmo re- | No 
quired). (Failed, 190 to 198.) 
Commprennm Galt = 35 sro a i eg a a Present. 
H. R. 13067, motion to suspend rules and pass bill establishing a food-stamp plan for distribution of $1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food com- Yes. 
modities yearly to needy persons and families (34 majority required). (Failed, 196 to 187.) Present. 
QaeryRs O00)... seen mene nnn n0n-<se-nenaneninetiebdesbbochectcannuniiczelhs odbianmebiiesimets naiiiitind sadn ions ; 
H. Res. 691, expressing House disagreement to Senate amendments to a -House-passed bill (H. R. 13247), the National Defense » Education | Yes. . 

‘Act of 1958 and requesting a House-Senate conference. (Passed, 250 to 110.) on 
Quervms CBM . a che ree ht sek ra te dae Li ean ee wnennseee--*- = resent, 
a Res. 689, motion to take up a bill (8. 4036) establishing program for subsidies for certain minerals, (Passed, 196 to 165)..-.<------------- Present, 

ROWER CON =o. oe nn nc cn wn we cece nni bbe ccmarc ab cad unlns ibmstécS isis wvcked eee db pbadeeehibed atbe tt aa adel 

. R. 13450, motion to agree to Senate amendment to the supplemental ap) biti barring a of funds for the National | No 
ae and Space Administration without annual authorization b con Yes. ‘ 
HF. 13480, providing $10,000,000 rather than the $16,000,000 voted by the Senate for the U. 8. Information Agency radio facilities. (Passed, 
0 pate 
ROT CUES. «cnn cnpndcnenmiitigetniniaaapiibiabtntatonin mined aieiiiipintssieand ccccrceswececoosnanbenesuincinigininamtiarescnmnnmam ea Pree 
CORON, CN os isnhiciennwinam A aiashmaiaad Mionb lias ainda deinen dnkiban yocbadmbeakaad 5 ea re ee Prlicipeinloiutacelian euccccconsoonsoe= } : 
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8. 4036, 
8. Con. Res. 109, stating the United 

and patrol purposes w! 
Quorum 


cost tothe Government. ( 


Passed, 300 to 1.) 
10 


S, 4036, motion to kill the bill providing for a program of subsidies for certain minerals. 
of bill providing for Some of subsidies for certain minerals. (Failed, 159 to 182)_.-_........_.__..--_--.-..--------.--.. No. 

i ations should consider developing an organization enabling it to employ U.N. forces for observation | Yes. 
here international peace and security are threatened. (Passed, 299 to 20.) 


R. 13345, motion to suspend rules and pass 
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Explanation 


oS © OSS MOSES em wmode ep Hee eeSe cob Beneesee: Jee sere wes wee meee ew a oe eee oe ween = 0 en on oo oo ew en ee ne oe een we we eee cen eee coco nconsocee 


( 
TOTO GN. hn ote ts dactnn-posnnegensibhiidhtens-cbndighushape it Ae SA ah Chine wats is gent oem hace ciadkAmminemnieiomiae. 
R. 13247, adoption of conference report on the National Defense Education Act of 1958. (Passed, 212 to 85)....-.---...---.-----...-.--- Yes. 









Crees. S00 ie B90. an he ines Yes, 


Present. 


§. 3335, motion to suspend — and —_ - +a viding for a National Cultural Center in Washington, D. C., to be constructed without | Yes, 
H. R. ; ‘pill authorizing appropriation of $500,000 for the pan-American Games. (Passed, 244 to 64)___| Yes. 
| H. R. 18489, adoption of conference report on bill making appropriations for Defense Department military construction $1,300,000,000. | Yes. 
Q 
H 


Present. 





Food Stamp Plan—Humane and Proper 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


‘Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has again closed its books with- 
out passing a food stamp plan; however, 
we came very close to success on August 
18, 1958 when H. R. 13067, a bill to pro- 
vide for a food stamp plan for the dis- 
tribution of $1 billion worth of surplus 
food commodities a year to needy persons 
and families in the United States, as 
introduced by Congresswoman LEONOR 
SULLIVAN, was called up for a vote in the 
House under a motion to suspend the 
rules. This procedure is ordinarily re- 
served for noncontroversial legislation— 
no amendments are permitted, debate is 
limited to 20 minutes on each side, and 
a two-thirds majority vote is necessary 
to pass a bill. Since the Rules Commit- 
tee refused to grant this proposal a rule, 
this was the only manner in which the 
food stamp bill could be_brought up. 
Congresswoman SULLIVAN’s bill was 
very similar to my own bill, H. R. 901, 
which I have introduced in the past 3 
s and which I fully intend to 
reintroduce again in the 86th Congress. 
During the debate on the bill it was 
pointed out that the United States is 
presently contributing more than 2 bil- 
lion pounds of surplus foods, at an an- 
nual cost of more than $300 million to 


85 foreign countries, and that in certain 


instances this has meant the actual dif- 
ference between life or death for many 
thousands of people. 

It was further pointed out that, al- 
thotigh this is to the eternal credit of 
the United States, we also have many 
in our own country who are in great need 
of our surplus food and that the present 
Programs in use for delivering it to our 
Own people are inadequate. 

_ The failure of the Congress to enact 
an adequate distribution plan can be in- 
tly traced to basic ignorance of the 
situation, I hesitate to use such strong 
» but this had been displayed 
80 clearly in the fight against the food 
heya a the years, that it 
ger be mistaken for anything 

else but ignorance. re 

There are some people in. this country, 

in very responsible positions, who 


would truly rather see American citi- 
zens live on near starvation diets than 
permit them 1 pound of the surplus foods 
that their Government is holding in its 
warehouses. 

This attitude is based upon the mis- 
taken belief that if those persons, who 
are forced to seek aid through a welfare 
agency, are given surplus foods, they- 
would, by that action, disturb suppliers 
and business profits. The point is en- 
tirely missed as these people are not 
customers who will be drawn away from 
the retail food markets for they are not 
now in a position to become customers 
of any market. 

This~ entire attitude, to me, is the 
height of individual and group stupidity. 
The greatest danger of this is that it has 
shown itself on the national level where 
it can, and has had indirect effect on 
the whole national economy, partly 
brought out in today’s depression. 

Let me repeat, the fight against the 
food stamp plan is nothing but igno- 
rance. Anyone can read the debate in 
the REcorp, but let me quote in part one 
Member who opposed this legislation: 

(1) We have had a good relief program. 
We have one working at this very time. Why 
this House should take this action this aft- 
ernoon when our hearings disclose the fact 
that State after State has been doing an ex- 
cellent job in providing surplus food for those 
who are out of employment and need extra 
surplus food, I don’t know. 

(2) It might have been had the stamp 
plan had its beginning and origination at the 
beginning of the depression, and we might 
have worked it out, It did help, but let us 
not forget for 46 months we had a food 
stamp plan and we absolutely abandoned it 
and abolished it. 

(3). We have the hearings and you can 
read it for yourself:. You will find that prac- 
tically no one was even given an opportunity 
to testify against this stamp-plan program. 
The Department (Agriculture) testified 
against it and made a good record. They 
are 100 percent opposed to adopting a plan 
like this. 

(4) It might have been, had we gone into 
the depression as some of our friends, not 
in the House, of course, thought we were 
headed for sometime ago and who thought 
we would need this and that hundreds of 
people would be walking around in the 
streets hungry and barefooted and so forth. 
But that did not happen. Today while we 
have some unemployment in some sections 
we have plenty of food and we also have no 
serious unemployment. So I would say this 
afternoon what should do is to give this 
particular stamp a whacking defeat and 
leave alone the system that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in cooperation with the States are 
operating under at the present time in sup- 
plying food to those who are in need. 


I object to everything he said. I was 
almost at a loss to know where to begin 
in trying to compare facts with his state- 
ments, but I will do so by taking them 
paragraph by paragraph as they come in 
the order above: 

First. We do not have an adequate pro- 
gram at the present time. Under the 
present system less than 50 percent of 
approximately 7 million people in the 
United States who are eligible to receive 
surplus food are neglected. The States 
are not doing an excellent job of provid- 
ing surplus food. Thirty-two State gov- 
ernors are quoted in the hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on Consumers 
Study of the Agriculture Committee, 
pages 193 to 217, as being in favor of en- 
actment of the food stamp plan, simply 
on the basis that the present system has 
been found to be wholly inadequate for 
distribution to individual family units. 

Second. The Republican side of the 
House has consistently fought the food 
plan for the past 6 years, just.as they did 
again this year. The major reason why 
we did not have the plan in operation at 
the beginning and origination of the 
depression, was their consistent vote 
against it. A food-stamp plan was in op- 
eration from 1939 to 1943, and was found 
to be a highly workable program. The 
program was deactivated in 1943, in the 
middie of World War II, not because it 
was no longer useful—we no longer had 
surplus food. That was the war period 
and we supplied our allies. 

Third. Hearings before committees of 
the Congress of the United States are 
open to any citizen who wishes to be 
heard on the subject under investigation. 
A Member of Congress, certainly, should 
be aware that it is almost impossible for a 
committee to exclude testimony of any 
qualified witness who wishes to be heard. 
The correct interpretation to be drawn 
from reading these hearings is the fact 
that practically no one was directly op- 
posed to the plan. The Department of 
Agriculture did indicate that they felt 
that the present system could be made to 
work better and that if the plan were 
enacted into law it would require the De- 
partment to take on additional responsi- 
bilities, and so forth, but in no way did 
that indicate a 100-percent opposition to 
the plan. 

Fourth. Most Republicans still cling to 
the myth of the “mild recession.” This 
seems to be based on the ostrichlike 
psychology that “if you do not admit its 
true—it just cannot be true.” The fact 
is very clearly established beyond any 
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area of doubt. The United States is 
going through a depression and the only 
way out of it is through logical, planned, 
and far-seeing spending on programs 
that will put us back on our feet and 
money in our pockets—money that will 
buy the things we need to feed, clothe, 
house, and care for our families on an 
American standard of living that will not 
be affected every time our President takes 
a pill or eats a piece of pie. There are 
at the present time approximately 7 mil- 
lion Americans who are drawing relief 
benefits in some manner or other, with 
many more who cannot qualify for them, 
who are in desperate need of more and 
better food right now. We have many 
more than hundreds who are hungry, we 
have tens of thousands. They may not 
all be barefooted, but one more Repub- 
lican administration will more than take 
care of that. The unemployment figure 
for July 1958 is 5,294,000 for the whole 
country—of this total 280,000 represents 
the Detroit metropolitan area. Some 
Congressmen may not think this is seri- 
ous, but as far as I am concerned the 
basic welfare of American citizens is one 
of the most serious problems facing the 
country today. 





Titoism and Masters of Imposture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cently published book exposing the fraud 
which the Communist dictator, Tito, has 
been engaged in has just been brought 
to my attention. The title of the book 
is, “Titoism and Masters of Imposture.” 
Its author is a young man named Joseph 
Kalvota who, at the time of the alleged 
break of Tito with the old Russian Com- 
inform, was held in a Communist prison 
in Czechoslovakia and who today is in 
the United States serving as an in- 
structor in political science and history 
at St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Over and above his teaching activities 
Mr. Kalvota is acting chairman of the 
Czech Christian Democratic Movement 
and a candidate for a doctor’s degree at 
Columbia University, New York City. 
The book, Titoism and Masters of Im- 
posture, presents a very scholarly, fac- 
tual, and interesting analysis of the polit- 
ical movements in Yugoslavia during 
World War II and the unhappy circum- 
stances under which Tito seized total 
power in that country. It points out the 
undying devotion which Tito has to Rus- 
sian communism, and why Tito has re- 
fused to criticize anything essential to 
the victory of communism, and the cer- 
tainty that Tito and his henchmen will, 
under any circumstances, defend the 
Russians on any issue that has to do with 
the victory of world communism. ’ 

This book is filled with interesting, 
stimulating, and at all times factual 
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chapters on the meaning of Titoism in 
the struggle of the cold war. The author 
points out that Titoism is, in fact, the 
major lullaby in the repertoire of the 
Russian rock-a-bye-baby songs with 
which they have been attempting to put 
the people of the free world into a deep 
slumber. Tito is accurately portrayed 
as the agent of neutralism as well as a 
means by which Stalin distracted the 
free world’ from the principal problem 
of Russian imperialism. 

Members of Congress will be particu- 
larly interested in this new book because 
it quotes extensively from the various 
hearings and the congressional floor de- 
bates ‘on the Tito issue. In fairness to 
all, the author quotes the differing opin- 
ions expressed and then analyzes them 
in the cold reality of the Tito record of 
1948 up to the present. This is a book 
which warrants the time and careful 
reading of all those who seek the truth 
and who are not afraid to face the polit- 
ical realities as they exist in our world 
today. 





Final Report, 2d Session, 85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my custom to submit a fina! report 
of the work of the Congress to the resi- 
dents of the 23d Congressional District. 
Such a report on the 2d session of the 
85th Congress follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


Near the end of each session of Congress, 
it has been my privilege to bring to the 
voters of the 23d Congressional District a 
final report of the preceding session’s accom- 
plishments. As we approach adjournment 
after 8 months in session, we find that 4,944 
bills were introduced and 1,348 enacted into 
law. Many hours have been spent each day 
in committee and on the floor preparing 
and debating the legislation comprising this 
record, and each Congressman has been dili- 
gent in trying to do what he felt to be best 
for his district and country. Major legisla- 
tion not passed at this session included a 
general tax cut, Federal aid for school con- 
struction, statehood for Hawaii, new law on 
succession when President is disabled, and a 
strong antiracketeering labor bill The fol- 
lowing major pieces of legislation were en<« 
acted into law: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 stream- 
lines Department of Defense by transferring 
power of separate service Secretaries to Sec- 
retary of Defense. Will result in shortening 
of command channels, lessen feuding among 
services, and reduce duplication. Most of 
President's recommendations were adopted. 


National Aeronautics and Space Act sets up 
civilian space agency which will control re- 
search into problems of flight within and 
outside earth’s atmosphere. Cleveland’s 
T. Keith Glennon will head it. Military proj- 
ects stay under control of Pentagon. 

Armed Forces salary increase bill adjusts 
method of computing pay for members of 
services; intended to encourage personnel to 
make careers in the military. :* 





September 4 


Defense appropriation for 1959 
$39,602,827,000 for defense spending, a totaj 
of $815,857 more than President Tequested, 
our largest peacetime military appropriation, 


Military construction appropriation ay. _ 


thorizes nearly $1.7 billion in military eon. 
struction during the current fiscal year, coy. 
ering a multitude of projects in this country 
and abroad. 

Federal scholarships law strengthens ng. 
tional defense by encouraging and assisting 
in expansion and improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical. national needs, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS . 


Mutual Security Act, commonly known as 
foreign aid. Of $3.2 billion voted, about one. 
half for economic aid, remainder for . 
President originally asked for approxima’ 
$4 billion. 

Reciprocal trade extends act for 4 years and 
enables President to cut tariffs 20 percent be. 
low present rates. Program is designed to in- 
sure continuance of liberal foreign trade, 
President won major victory on this one, 

Atomic Energy Act permits greater ex. 
change of information and material with our 
NATO allies; oldtaw permitted sharing infor. 
mation with Britain only, 

Euratom measure provides for United 
States cooperation with European Atomic En- 
ergy Community to advance:peaceful applica. 
tion of atomic energy, provides United States 
support of 1 million kilowatts of atomic 
power in 6 West Europe nations, 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Small Business Administration law makes 
SBA permanent agency which should make 
it a more effective advocate of small business, 
Extends long-term credit to small businesses, 
and establishes a program to stimulate flow of 
private equity capital. Ceilings on individual 
loans are raised to $350,000. 

Small business tax relief grants in form of 
fast writeoffs an estimated $260 million which 
will benefit retained earnings, loss. carry- 
backs, and estate taxes. 

Corporate and excise tax extension bill 
provides a 1-year extension of existing corpo- 
rate normal tax rate and certain excise-tax 
rates, repeals 3-percent excise tax on freight 
transportation. 

Social. Security Act revision increases 
monthly retirement checks by 7 percent 
which will be covered by higher payroll taxes 
beginning in January. 

Transportation Act provides much needed 
relief for railroads, amends Interstate Com- 
merce Act by giving more freedom in rate- 
making and in abandoning service oft losing 
lines. Also provides a $500 million loan pro- 
gram. 

Debt limit measure approved boosting debt 
ceiling from $275 billion to $283 billion. 

Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act permits States to borrow necessary Feder- 
al funds to extend payment of unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

Tax reduction: One bill amends Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to correct unin- 
tended benefits and hardships; another re 
duces excise taxes by $42 million annually. 
Also cut were some admission taxes; basic in- 


- come taxes remained the same. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

Alaska statehood authorization will make 
Alaska our 49th State after 42 years of effort 
as soon as formalities in Territory are con- 
cluded. However, 49-star flag cannot be 
fiown until July 4, 1959. 

Federal Aviation Agency Act oe 
independent agency of government to re 
greater aviation safety headed by ci 


ministrator and directly responsible to Pres 


ident and Congress. Law centralizes = 
control over air traffic. - 
A Hoover Commission recomm' ( 


H. R. 8002, budgetary reform which tightens 


control over departmental spending. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


way construction legislation suthor- 
izes $314 billion for this year and the same 
amount for next for construction of high- 
ways, $198 million of which will be Ohio’s 
share each year, second largest amount al- 
jocated to any State, California being first. 

Rivers and harbors omnibus bill provides 
$1.5 billion for improvement of rivers, har- 
pors, and other waterways for navigation, 
flood control, etc. Included jn this measure 
is a provision for improvements to Cleveland 
Harbor and replacement of Erie Railroad 
pridge over Cuyahoga River, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad bridge over Old River, and 
willow Avenue Highway Bridge. 

Federal Airport Act extends program for 
Federal aid for airport development through 
1963 and increases amount of funds so al- 
jocated annually from $63 million to $100 
million. Under act, following funds allo- 
cated for years 1957 through 1959: Cleveland- 
Hopkins Airport, $2,147,000; Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty Airport, $654,500; and Lakefront Airport, 

Aeronautics research bill provides for con- 
struction of additional facilities of NACA, 
$8,892,000 of which would go to Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory in Cleveland. 

Emergency housing bill to provide stimu- 
lant to residential housing; authorizes al- 
most $2 billion in housing loan funds. 

New post office buildings for Bay Village 
and Rocky River, improvements to Chagrin 
Falls Post Office. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION 


Postal pay and rate increase raises pay of 
postal workers by 10 percent and increases 
postage rates to decrease postal deficit by 
providing the Department with an additional 
estimated one-half billion dollars per year. 

Federal employees salary increase gives 
& wage raise of 10 percent to all classified 
Government workers retroactive to January 
1, 1958. 

Veterans’ benefits: One bill raises to $250 
amount Government will pay for burial ex- 
penses of war veterans or of those with 
peacetime service drawing service-connected 
disability pay, another raises ceiling on dis- 
ability pay for holders of World War II GI 
life insurance—new maximum $10 per month 
= each $1,000 of insurance instead of pres- 
ent $5. 





The Lives of Five Great Senators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

» I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
my statement on the book by Holmes Al- 
exander on the lives of Clay, Webster, 

,La Follette, ane Taft. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 





, 8S follows: 
STATEMENT By SENATOR LYNDON B, JoHNSON 
or Texas 


When we return to the next session, I hope 


we 
2 will have ready for unveiling the portraits 


five great Senators who were selected 
by the special committee headed by the 
armnton from Massachusetts, Mr. 


This will be an historic event. All 
‘ of us 
realize the role that is played in Senate proc- 
€s8es by the force of tradition. And it is well 
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for the Senate that those traditions be of 
greatness and integrity. 

The lives of the five men who made his- 
tory—Clay, Webster, Calhoun, La Follette, 
and Taft have been fittingly memorialized in 
a book by one of the most perceptive ob- 
servers of the Washington scene—Holmes 
Alexander. 

I have known Holmes for many years. He 
has made a careful and detailed study of leg- 
islative traditions because of his deep inter- 
est in the processes of American democracy. 
The book reflects not only the research he 
has done on the lives of the five great Sen- 
ators, but the research he has done on the 
whole history of the Senate. 

It is a book which should be read by all 
Americans who desire to understand the 
workings of this body which is so important 
in their daily lives. I myself have gone 
through it with deep interest and I have 
found that it has broadened my understand- 
ing of the past. 





Chicago Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed. in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
ment in opposition. to H. R. 2, the Chi- 
eago water diversion bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

I want to compliment very highly all of 
the members of the team—all of the Sena- 
tors who battled on the floor, opposing H. R. 
2. They are McNamara, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan; LauscHe, Democrat, of Ohio; ProxMIRE, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin; CLark, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; AIKEN, Republican, of Ver- 
mont; Potrer, Republican, of Michigan; 
Javits, Republican, of New York; Brickes, Re- 
publican, of Ohio; MarTiIn, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, and others who also helped. 

Without the determination and hard work 
of these fine colleagues, it would have been 
impossible to block the steamroller which 
the Chicago organization had started. 


IMPORTANCE OF FACTS AND EQUITIES 


After listening to the arguments of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] and the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovucias], there came to my 
mind the words of a great professor—he said: 
“Remember, boys, it is the facts that count, 
not the buffoonery, not the chicanery, not 
the personal effrontery, but the facts.” And 
this professor further said: “Don’t forget the 
equities when you argue a case before the 
court or’a jury.” 

WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 


I have never forgotten this advice, and Iam 
going to follow it in my remarks on the floor. 
Iam not going to be diverted from telling 
the plain facts—from exposing the facts. I 
never believed in seeking to imitate Pagliacci 
tactics or ignore the intelligence of the jury. 

Now, what are the issues? Chicago has 
created this situation by permitting its sew- 
age-purification level to drop by a substantial 
percent. (This is proven by figures I have 
received from the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
tric of Greater Chicago itself.) 


THE GENERAL ISSUE 


The overall issue is whether the bill is not 
solely to save Chicago money rather than for 
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any health or navigation purpose and why 
other Lake States should be deprived by the 
Federal Government of one of their great 
natural resources solely to subsidize sewage 
dilution and flushing in Illinois. 


THE SPECIFIC ISSUES 


1. Should the bill in its present state be 
passed? 

2. Should not the bill be amended so as 
not to interfere with the action pending be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court to stop 
diversion of domestic pumpage now ap- 
proaching 2,000 cubic feet per second? 

3. Should not the bill be amended to agree 
with the argument of the proponents for an 
experimental diversion period of 1 year, not 
3 years? 

4. Should not the bill be amended to limit 
the maximum diversion at any one time to 
3,500 feet per second instead of 5,000? 

5. The Supreme Court having and retain- 
ing jurisdiction (see order of Court, Decem- 
ber 17, 1956, U. S.), should not this bill be 
tabled? 

6. Should not the bill be referred to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee (and its 
Subcommittee on Canada) because of the 
serious impairment it might cause in our 
friendly relations with Canada? 

7. Should not the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs also consider the 
relationship of the proposed diversion from 
Lake Michigan as well as the proposed Cana- 
dian diversion from the Columbia River? 

8. Should not the bill be amended to re- 
quire the return of domestic pumpage after 
purification to the Great Lakes? 

9. Has Canada waived any rights under the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the 
United States and Great Britain? 

These are the issues before the Senate 
presented by specific motions and amend- 
ments. 

THE BASIC QUESTION 


But the basic question is simple: 

Is the Federal Government responsible for 
clearing up a local sewage problem which 
Chicago neglect has created? If not, is it 
good national policy, or good foreign policy, 
or good constitutional law for the Federal 
Congress to attempt to take national re- 
sources (in this case, water) from some sov- 
ereign States for the benefit of another State? 
(Even the arid States of the West have pro- 
ceeded through negotiation and compacts to 
obtain a fair share of available water, but 
have not sought Federal confiscation of the 
water of other States for their own benefit.) 


THE FACTS 


What is this matter all about? 

First. The bill provides that the Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District of Chicago increase by 
1,000 cubic feet per second its take from 
Lake Michigan—this to be in addition to all 
domestic pumpage. 

It has already been authorized to take 
1,500 cubic feet, in addition to all domestic 
pumpage. It wants this right for a 3-year 
period, to begin with the enactment of this 
act. 

It wants to be able in dry weather to take 
a flow of 5,000 cubic feet per second, and, in 
wet weather, take nothing, just so long as it 
doesn’t exceed the annual average of 2,500 
cubic feet per second. 

Second. It will be noted that the bill pro- 
vides that this requested additional diver- 
sion is in addition to all domestic pumpage. 
There is pending in the Supreme Court an 
action in relation to requiring the Sanitary 
District to return the domestic pumpage to 
the lake. . This bill would do away with the 
issue before the Court of any return of do- 
mestic pumpage, and domestic pumpage 
means the purified liquid. In Milwaukee, it 
is purified up to 95 percent, and Milorganite 
is created and sold for fertilizer. 

Third. There is pending before the Court 
the action restraining the district to the 
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utilization of only 1,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. This is dated January 28, 1957. The 
original decree was dated April 21, 1930—and 
this 1957 decree, of course, left the matter 
open for application by the District for fur- 
ther relief. Instead of pursuing that course, 
it has appealed to the legislative branch. 
The application to Congress by this bill thus 
ignores the Court procedure, and raises sev- 
eral nice questions. 

The first one is, What are the equities? 
(a) Why should Chicago, which has already 
diverted 3 streams which formerly flowed 
into the lake and has received pefmission by 
the Court for 1,500 cubic feet per second, 
in addition to domestic pumpage—why 
should it be allowed additional diversion? 
Let it be remembered that in addition there 
is the damage of the other interested parties. 

(a) Then the lake level is down 7 feet 
now. To what is that due? There is a dif- 
ference of opinion about it. But the engi- 
meers say that 1,000 cubic feet per second 
would reduce the lake level an inch. When 
you realize that water has been continuously 
taken and none given by Chicago, this dan- 
gerous lowering of the lakes should clearly 
show the necessity for no more diversion. 

Remember, there will be no necessity again 
for an order such as the United States Su- 
preme Court’s temporary order which per- 
mitted the emergency diversion in 1956. 
Why will there be no such necessity? Be- 
cause Congress is appropriating funds for 
building a reservoir dam for storage on the 
Mississippi River at Alton, Ill. 

The winnowing of the facts—separating 
the wheat from the chaff—brought out the 
salient point—that is, that the bill would 
save Chicago money, but was not needed 
for either health or navigation purposes. 


CHICAGO'S DECLINING PURIFICATION PERCENTAGE 


The figures which I obtained, with the 
assistance of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, from the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago itself 
showed without a shadow of doubt that the 
comparatively high purification reached—in 
Chicago’s plants in 1952—had dropped mis- 
erably in succeeding years. Why? Because 
Chicago had not spent the necessary money 
to build additions to its sewage plants to 
take care of the increasing flow of sewage. 
The purity of the effluent from the sewage- 
purification plants of Chicago dropped from 
a peak of 93.6 in 1952 to a low of 85.6 in 1957. 
The removal of the sewage solids from the 
liquid which was at one time (in 1952) as 
high as 91.1 percent had dropped by 1957 to 
80.6 percent. 

Mind you, these figures were supplied by 
the following officials: Mr. James Mercer, 
chief of information of the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago, with 
the approval of its chief engineer, Mr. H. R. 
Ramey. They were brought to Washington 
from Chicago by Mr. Gordon McCallum, Chief 
of the Division of Water Pollution of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, at the specific insistence of myself. 
Fortunately, they arrived in time to be of 
use. I am informed that the sanitary dis- 
trict had stopped making public its purifica- 
tion figures when they began to drop in 1953. 
(This part was confirmed by Mr. Herbert 
Naujoks in his testimony at the hearing.) 

In comparison, it is well to note that Mil- 

waukee’s purification efficiency remains at a 
high of 95 percent. 
, As proof of the decline of Chicago’s sew- 
age treatment, I read into the Recorp the 
following summary of figures from the 24th 
Annual Report of Operations ,of the Metro- 
politan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago, 
supplied, as I have said, by that district: 
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THE EQUITIES 


Let me summarize the equities: 

1. Chicago needs more and bigger sewage 
plants to handle the growing volume of its 
sewage. 

2. The overloading of sewage plants has 
brought their 1952 high point of 93.6 percent 
biochemical oxygen demand removal down to 
85.6 percent. And the same overloading has 
brought its solids removal level down from 
the 1952 level of 91.1 percent down to 80.6 
percent in 1957. 

3. Chicago has no health problem, and di- 
version is not related to its health. The 
hearing made this clear. The Supreme 
Court’s special master in 1941 found that 
even a low 54 percent purification level did 
not endanger health. How, then, can the 
present 85.6 percent purification level cre- 
ate a hazard? And Senator ProxMIRE demon- 
strated there was no Chicago health problem 
when he read from a health commission re- 
port on Chicago. 

4. Neither Chicago nor the Illinois water- 
ways have a navigation problem. The former 
temporary problem which the Supreme Court 
solved in 1956 by an emergency diversion will 
not recur because the Senate Public Works 
Committee approved an authorization and 
there was passed an appropriation for water 
retaining works above Alton, Iil. 

5. Chicago is luring industry by low taxes 
and unmetered high water use (because it is 
not bearing its sewage responsibility), where- 
as other lake cities are metering the use of 
water and solving their own sewage problems. 
This is unfair and expensive to the other 
cities. 

6. The Chicago diversion would deviate 
from a comprehensive and public spirited 
water policy for the entire Great Lakes. 

7. The bill has always been brought up at 
the last minute in the expectation that it 
would slip through in the confusion—which 


is an admission that the bill lacks equity. 


8. The Chicago diversion is before the 
United States Supreme Court in three 
original suits. And the lake States are pre- 
paring a petition to require the Chicago 
Sanitary District to purify and return to the 
lakes the ever-growing 4mount of d tic 
pumpage which Chicago is draining from 
Lake Michigan and the other Great Lakes 
States. 

9. The bill provides for a 3-year diversion 
under the guise of needing only a 1-year di- 
version. ‘The proponents sought approval 
from Canada of a 3-year diversion and, when 
Canada objected, they attempted to create a 
public impression that -Canada would have 
no objection to a 1-year diversion. 

10. Even a 1-year diversion would begin to 


inch away the levels of the Great Lakes es- . 


sential to profitable lake transportation, im- 


portant to efficient harbor operation, ang 
operation of utilities on the St. Lawrence, 

11. Chicago, having created its own waste, 
should pay to dispose of it. 

12, The prime purpose of the bill is to saye 
Chicago money in its sewage operations, 

13. The Chicago Sanitary District, estab. 


| lished to do this job, has allowed purifica. 


tion to slump in the last several years with 
resulting odor in the Chicago River. 

14. But, I repeat, there is no health prob. 
lem involved. 

15. And there is no problem of navigation 
which this bill would solve. The witness 
for the Army engineers admits this (1958 
Senate hearing transcript, pp. 315, 317), The 
transportation argument is a pretense to at. 
tempt to bring diversion within Federal con- 
stitutional principle. 

16. The bill would not end the 
diversion controversy, but only stir it up fur- 
ther. The other Lake States expect to file 
a lawsuit attacking the constitutionality of 
the law if enacted on the ground that the 
Federal Government has no greater author- 
ity in the premises than to regulate and 
facilitate navigation. 

17. The Great Lakes Riparian States have 
@ legal ownership interest in the waters of 
the Great Lakes which they are entitled to 
protect. 

18. This right is subject only to the Fed- 
eral Government’s limited jurisdiction over 
interstate navigation. 

19. This bill might give Canada a trump 
card for diverting water from the Columbia 
River away from the United States, beside 
needlessly roiling our friendly relations 
Canada at a most inopportune time. 

20. The diversion would reduce the hydro- 
electric power production at and near Ni- 
agara, on both sides of the river, although 
these powerplants will be in position to use 
all available normal waterfiow by the time 
the major effect of a temporary Chicago di- 
version would reach them. : 
their production would be substantially le 
sened. ; 


21. A temporary 1-year diversion would _ 


have its maximum effect at the Niagam 
powerplant about 3 to 3% years , and 


the effect would continue for the ensuing 15 


years. a 
22. (a) The United States Supreme Cour 
decree of April 21, 1930, limiting diversion 
by Chicago to 1,500 cubic feet per 8 
allowed ar additional diversion of 
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(b) One or the arguments of the city -is 
that its population will soon have increased 

half a million additional people, and that 
additional industry is also expected, so that 
Chicago will need greater sewage disposal. 
The sewer capacity of the city is 63,000 cubic 
feet per second. How much water does Chi- 
ultimately expect to get? 

(c) A petition in the suit was filed in 1957 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and New York asking the Supreme 
Court to order Chicago to cleanse and return 


its domestic pumpage to Lake Michigan.’ 


(Irepeat, Milwaukee returns water 95 percent 
and makes milorganite fertilizer out of 
balance.) 
oe Presidential vetoes blocked similar bills 
in 1954 and 1956 because, as the President 


oe Existing diversions are adequate for 
navigation on the Illinois Waterways and 
Mississippi River. 

“(b) al methods of control of lake levels 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes should be considered before arbitrarily 
proceeding with the proposed increased diver- 
sion. 


“(e) The diversions should not be author- 
ized without reference to negotiations with 


Canada. 

“(d) The legitimate interests of other 
States affected by the diversion would be ad- 
versely affected.” 

To an equally important extent, the same 
objections can be and are made to this bill. 

24. Other States and localities on or near 
the Great Lakes would be inclined to start 
diverting for their own benefit. In the mad 
scramble to divert, lake levels would be more 
seriously reduced. (Some Texans have even 
suggested a pipeline from the Great Lakes to 
Texas. 

25. ae Supreme Court has jurisdiction of 
the matter in a pending case in which it has, 
four times since 1930, granted temporary re- 
Mef-by authorizing added diversion at Chi- 
cago. 

26. Surface levels of Lake ‘Michigan and 
tributary waters are seriously low, and seem 
destined to go lower. : 

27. The damage of diversion to lake trans- 
portation is illustrated by the theme of the 
Amherstburg celebration of the connecting 
channels in the seaway, Inches Key to Ton- 
nage. It is estimated that a drop of 1 inch 
loses 144 million tons of shipping. Shippers, 
better than Army engineers, can estimate the 
value of this shipping loss. And so, the ship- 
pers’ figure should be accepted. 

28. Chicago takes from, but does not con- 
tribute to, the water of Lake Michigan, al- 
though, in the natural state, three rivers, 
the Chicago, both north and south branches, 
and the Calumet and the Grand Calumet, 
flowed into'and fed Lake Michigan before 
Chicago reversed their flow and diverted their 
waters into the Mississippi Basin. 

29. The precedent of this bill would un- 

€ confidence in the future reliability 

of the St. Lawrence seaway, for, if Congress 
can do it once, it can reduce water levels 
again and again. The seaway could be 
away by successive inch-by-inch re- 

in the lake levels. This trend is 

absurd in view of the time and money the 
United States has spent in building the-sea- 
Way and dredging harbors which it is to 
Serve, with oceangoing vessels as well as lake 


80. No further study of the Chicago River 
is needed since its condition has heen ibation 
eo 58 years under varying water flows. 

. The study of the Beneficial effect on 
sewage disposal of diverting .an extra 1,000 
out per second for 1 or 3 years would 
Useless, unless Chicago expected to make 
cn. permanent if and when the 
tates owed improving sewage conditions 
Chicago River. And, of course, 
t diversion would do permanent 
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harm to the Great Lakes and riparian owners 
and States. - 

$2. Diversion under the bill can increase 
when lake water level is low and decrease 
when it is high—providing only that the aver- 
age does not exceed 1,000 extra cubic feet per 
second, or a maximum of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second at any one time. This would accentu- 
ate the effect during low water. 

83. The argument about utilizing power 
capacity at Lockport on the Illinois Water- 
ways system must presume permanent diver- 
Sion to be a substantial point. 

34. Congressman Tom O’BRIEN, of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Illinois, wrote to 
the White House under date of July 18, 1957, 
“The Department has now advised me, too, 
that unless and until the Canadian Govern- 
ment withdraws its objection, it will have no 
alternative but to recommend again that the 
legislation authorizing the experiment be ve- 
toed.” (Testimony in 1958 Senate Public 
Works hearing transcript, p.92.) Incidental- 
ly, I notice him on the Senate floor actively 
working for this bill. 

35. The Canadian Embassy under date of 
February 13, 1956, wrote to the Secretary of 
State that: “I am accordingly instructed to 
make clear that, in the view of the Canadian 
Government, the enactment of the proposed 
legislation would be prejudicial to the navi- 
gation and power interests of both countries.” 
(Said transcript, p. 98.) 

86. (a) Under date of July 28, 1958 (the 
opening day of the year’s Senate hearing) , the 
Department of State -transmitted to the 


~chairman of the Senate Committee on Public 


Works copy of a Canadian aide memoire 
dated January 6, 1958. In it, the Canadian 
Government referred to “useful conversations 
between United States and Canadian offi- 
cials * * * held in Ottawa on July 9, 1957,” 
and stated that it assumed that “full consid- 
eration will be given” by the Unitec States “to 
the economic harm which may be done to 
navigation and hydroelectric generation in 
both countries” by diversion. It added that, 
if it should agree to divert Canadian water 
into the Great Lakes Basin to compensate 
for a Chicago diversion, “it would be equi- 
table that an equivalent amount of water 
should remain available for use in hydro- 
electric power generators by the Ontario in- 
terests at St. Marys Falls, Niagara Falls and 
in the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River until the effects of the proposed 
temporary diversion will have ceased to be 
felt in the Great Lakes system” (that is, for 
15 or more years). The aide memoire spe- 
cifically reserved “all rights under the provi- 
sions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909.” (Said transcript, pp. 160-163.) This 
is certainly a polite and diplomatic objection, 
and statement of a claim to compensation, 
if the Chicago diversion should nevertheless 
be authorized by Congress, as the Canadians 
had been told it would be. 

(b) The Bureay of the Budget has writ- 


-ten the Senate Public Works Committee that 


“No formal indication has been received from 
the Government of Canada that there will be 
any change in its position on this leigslation. 
However, it is believed that the more limited 
authorization [of a 1-year diversion] would 
be less objectionable to Canada than the 
proposed 3-year diversion.” Of course. But 
less objection is still an objection. 

(c) The past and present cumulative di- 
version amounts to a substantially lower lake 
level. More than half the vessel load changes 
posted on Great Lakes docks are 1 inch 
only ({ld.). Under the direction .of its able 
Mayor Frank Zeidler and Port Director Ham 
Brockel, Milwaukee has spent many millions 
for dredging, and $10 million to improve its 
docks and deepen the draft of its channels, 
The city has every reason not to want its in- 
vestment jeopardized. by having inches con- 
stantly skimmed off the top of Lake Michigan, 
atthe same time that it is spending great 
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sums of money to deepen its harbor by dig- 
ging inches off the bottom. “It is willing to 
accept God-made conditions, but the situa- 
tion at Chicago is manmade.” 

87. Chicago did not voluntarily comply 
with the Supreme Court’s decision; but had 
to be cited for contempt in order to force its 
compliance, according to Senator BRICKER 
who represented the other Lake States in the 
contempt proceeding. (1958 Senate Public 
Works Committee transcript, p. 246.) 

Canada has 3,772 miles of Great Lakes 
shoreline, and the United States frontage on 
the Great Lakes is 2,278 miles, whereas Illinois 
has a lakefront of only 57 miles. And yet 
Chicago wants a lion’s share of the water, 
without returning it. 


FAILURE OF PROOP 


I. Supporters of this bill have failed in 
making a case. 

The undisputed evidence shows the city 
has created the situation; has failed to 
remedy it by failing to extend its sanitary 
works. 

II. This admission comes out of the mouth 
of the Chicago Sanitary District Chief Engi- 
neer. 


WHAT DID CHICAGO’S OWN CHIEF ENGINEER SAY? 


As evidence that the experts within the 
Chicago Sanitary District have long been 
concerned with the increasing deficiency of 
their system, I read into the Recorp 2 arti- 
cles dated Wednesday, September 4, 1957: 
one from the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the other from the Chicago Daily News. 
These articles reported the memorandum of 
the Chief Engineer of the Chicago Sanitary 
District, Mr. H. P. Ramey, dated January 21, 
1957, in which he was reported to have 
said: 

“Because of excellent public relations in 
recent years, the Sanitary District enjoys a 
good reputation and is generally credited 
with treating all its sewage to the highest 
degree practical, better than 90 percent re- 
moval of sewage solids. 

“However this has not been the case for 
the past 3 years. 

“Sewage treatment in the plant of the 
Sanitary District has declined from a general 
average of about 93 percent in 1951-52 to 
87 percent or less in 1955-56.” 

This memorandum was hidden in the 
secret Grand Jury minutes in Chicago until 
obtained by the press. 

Il. I read an article from the Chicago 
Daily News of Wednesday, September 4,:1957, 
page 25, entitled “Sewage Treatment Here 
Is Criticized” (and the criticism was by Chi- 
cago Sanitary District’s Chief Engineer H. P. 
Ramey) as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of Septem- 
ber 4, 1957] 


“SEWAGE TREATMENT HERE Is OrITICIZED—SaN- 
TTARY DISTRICT ENGINEER CHARGES PUBLIC 
Is MISLED 


“The sanitary district board is accused of 
misleading the public in a confidential mem- 
orandum written by its chief engineer. His 
report was under study Wednesday by the 
United States attorney’s office. 

“The memo from H. P. Ramey, dated last 
January 21, said the board had concealed 
fromthe public the decline in effectiveness 
of its west-southwest sewage treatment 
plant in Stickney. 

“It was among records subpenaed by the 
Federal grand jury investigating alleged pol- 
lution of the sanitary and ship canal. 

“Although grand jury records normally 
are secret, Anthony A. Olis, president of the 
sanitary district board, invited the press to 
look at them. 

“Olis, aware that the records included Ra- 
mey’s memo, urged newsmen to get both sides 
of the story by reading a reply to Ramey 
written by William A. Dundas, the district’s 
general superintendent. 
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“Dundas’ reply, which was attached to Ra- 
mey’s memo in the records, rejected as illegal 
Ramey’s suggested emergency solution to the 
sludge problem. 

“It ignored an accusation by Ramey that 
an emergency existed because of certain in- 
decisions since 1954 on construction to in- 
crease sludge treatment facilities. 

“Dundas’ report said that a new process, 
now being initiated, would reduce the 
amount of solid sludge produced by the plant. 

“At the time Ramey wrote his memo, Con- 
gress was considering an increase in the 
amount of water Chicago could divert from 
Lake Michigan. 

“Ramey pointed out that if the bill were 
passed (it wasn’t) Army enginezrs would 
test the canal water as a matter of routine 
and learn the extent of the decline in sew- 
age treatment here. 

“ ‘Because of excellent public relations in 
recent years,’ he wrote, ‘the sanitary dis- 
trict enjoys a good reputation and is gen- 
erally credited with treating all its sewage to 
the highest degree practicable, better than 
90 percent removal of sewage solids. 

“ ‘However, this has not been the case for 
the past 3 years. 

““Sewage treatment in the plant of the 
sanitary district has declined from a gen- 
eral average of about 93 percent in 1951-52 
to 87 percent or less in 1955-56. 7 

“‘The lapse in sewage treatment has oc- 
curred at the west-southwest treatment 
plant, the plant which was cited in 1955 as 
1 of the 7 model wonders of civil engineering 
in the United States. 

“‘An average of about 10 tons per day of 
solids went into the canal in 1955 in sludge 
discharged into the ¢anal. And this figure 
was increased to more than 18 tons per day 
in 1956. 

“ ‘Inability to dispose of the waste acti- 
vated sludge at the west-southwest plant 
appears to be the major factor in this decline 
in sewage treatment. 

“It would be unfortunate \if this lapse 
in the degree of sewage treatment should not 
be corrected bythe sanitary district before 
it is brought to the attention of Congress 


and the general public as one result of the. 


tests to be made by the Army engineers. 

“ ‘Sludge disposal facilities have been rec- 
ognized as inadequate at the west-southwest 
plant for the last 3 years. 

“ ‘Substantial items have been included in 
construction budgets for the years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 and are repeated for 1957. 

“‘Except for certain indecisions, much of 
this needed work could have been under 
construction by this time.’ 

“Ramey suggested that the solid sludge be 
dumped, as an emergency measure, into two 
rock quarries near Lemont. In his reply, 
however, Dundas said an injunction forbade 
the district from using the quarries.” 

IV. Iread an article from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune entitled “United States Jury Told 
Sewage Plant Efficiency Off and Facilities 
Inadequate”: 


[From the Chicago Tribune of September 4, 
1957] 
“UNITep States Jury ToLp SEWAGE PLANT 
EFFICIENCY Orr—DIstTrRIctT ENGINEER’S 
MEMO STUDIED 


“A sharp increase in the amount of solids 
in the sludge discharged into the sanitary 
canal in 1956 was disclosed yesterday in rec- 
ords submitted by the sanitary district for 
study by a United States Federal grand jury. 

“The papers were made accessible to re- 
porters by United States Attorney Robert Tie- 
ken, provided that attorneys for the district 
gave their approval, which they did, 

“MEMO TELLS STORY 

“The development was revealed in a memo 
dated last January 21 from Horace P. Ramey, 
chief engineer, to President Anthony A. Olis 
and members of the board of trustees. 
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“Ramey said the district in recent years 
has had a good reputation and was credited 
with ‘treating all sewage to the highest de- 
gree possible, or 90 percent removal of solids.’ 
Actually, Ramey said, this was not the case. 

“ ‘Sewage treatment in the plants of the 
sanitary district has declined from a general 
average ef 93 percent in 1951-52 to 87 per- 
cent or less in 1955-56,” he reported. 

“The lapse in sewage treatment has oc- 
curred at the west-southwest treatment 
plant, the plant which was cited in 1955 as 
one of the seven modern-wonders of civil en- 
gineering in the United States. 


““TEN TONS A DAY 


“‘An average of about_10 tons per day of 
solids went into the canal in 1955 in sludge 
discharged into the canal, and this figure was 
increased to more than 18 tons per day 
in 1956. 

“Inability to dispose of the waste acti- 
vated sludge at the west-southwest plant ap- 
pears to be the major factor in this decline 
in sewage treatment.’ 

“Ramey said it would be unfortunate if 
this were not corrected before it could Be 
brought to the attention of Congress and the 
public through tests to be made by Army en- 
gineers. He pointed out the budgets for the 
last 3 years, and also the 1957 budget, in- 
cluded money for construction at the plant. 


** ‘INDECISION CITED 


“Except for certain indecision, much of 
this needed work could have been under con- 
struction at this time,’ Ramey said in the 
memo. He recommended the extension of 
pipelines to dispose of sewage into 2 aban- 
doned quarries 2 miles northeast ef Lemont. 

“Also among the papers was a memo from 
William A. Dundas, general superintendent, 
to Olis and the board. It said Ramey’s rec- 
ommendation was ‘negative’ because the dis- 
trict was under injunction not to use the 
quarries for sewage disposal.” 

V. I read testimony of Herbert H. Naujoks, 
president and general counsel of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association and a resident of 
Chicago. 

“Mr. Nausoxs. I also wish to point out 
that in the year 1941, when the communities 
along the Illinois Waterway and the canal 
complained of a health menace, because that 
was the problem that has been mentioned 
here so much today, that in 1941 the overall 
purification, that is, the biochemical oxygen 
demand reduction, was 54.2 percent. And 
yet the special master found, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States affirmed 
his findings, that there was no menace to 
health, that at times there was a nuisance 


created in the Illinois Waterway, but not a 


health menace. 

“Now from 1941, when the overall purifica- 
tion was 54.2; in 1942, 55.5; in 1943, 51.6; 
in 1944 it was 49.8 percent; in 1945 it-was 
67.8 percent; 1946, 67.5 percent; 1947, 76.6 
percent; 1948, 79.3 percent; 1949, 2 per- 
eent, and in 1951 they attained a purification 
efficiency of 92.5 percent. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, since 1951 those re- 
ports—we haven’t had any published reports 
as to the percentage of purification attained, 
and in a newspaper report in August and 
September of 1957 there were items indi- 
cating that the purification had drepped 
from above 90 percent to 85 percent or be- 
low, showing that they are not complying 
even with the standard set up by the State 
of Illinois, that they should first attain an 
overall efficiency of all of the sewage of the 
Chicago district, that it be treated to the 
highest degree possible, which we contend 
is at least 92.5 percent, or 94 or better as is 
attained by a lot of other cities, along the 
Great Lakes. 

“The idea that you have a great big prob- 
lei has been harped upon so much, and I 
asked a number of very noted sanitary emgi- 
neers as to whether it was not a fact that 
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sewage disposal operations, just lke s 
other operation, whether the effic re 
not be improved at a moderate cost if 

had bigger operations, and they said ph 
lutely. In other words, just like 

Motors and Ford, and the big oil 

they were able to stay in business over the 
years, where thousands of other 
manufacturers dropped out of the 
because of their larger and more 
operations. So, too, the Chicago 
— > ct coal be able to produce at least ag 

gh an efficiency as these o 
higher. , oe a 

“Now they talk about all the m 
have spent, hundreds of millions <n an 
It is true they spend that much. But the per 
capita cost of sewage operations is less in 
Chicago than it is in a great many other 
communities. In other words, they are not 
spending as much for their sewage opera- 
tions as would seem to appear, because of 
ae amount of money involved, 

* cago is a great city, a bi 
live near Chicago, I am within tue" = 
Sanitary District area, and they are 
~ ee cities, and more people all the time, 

ut, of course, they are gettin 
oa y & & more taxes, 

“Senator Kerr. Are they enla 
sanitary district? - m “—— o 

“Mr. NavuyoxKs. Oh, yes, they ha’ 
for the last 10 years. . “i 

“Senator Kerr. I thought that they 
had more in the sanitary district than they 
did people in Chicago. 

“Mr. Navsoxs. Oh, yes, it includes more 
than Chicago, yes, sir, not just the city of 
Chicago. . 

“It embraces a great deal of Cook ; 
and probably beyond. That is correct, sir, 

“So we believe that there is no justification , 
for these bills, and we are definitely opposed 
to their adoption. I thank you. 

“Senator LauscHe. Didn’t the Supreme 
Court declare what the degree of cleanliness 
should fe of the effluent? Bis 

“Mr. Navsoxs. They didn’t put it im the 
decree, but the Court adopted Special 
Hughes’ findings and said it should be 8 
or 90 percent or more. They didn’t know 
exactly how the art (process of purifying) 
would improve over the yéars.” (Wisconsin 
et al. v. Illinois et-al. (278 U. S. 367 at p. 
418 (1929) ).) 

VI. I read from opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in 278th United States 
Reports 367 at pages 420-421: : 

“The sanitary district authorities, rely- 
ing on the argument with.reference to the 
health of its people, have much too long 
delayed the needed substitution of suitable 
sewage plants as a means of avoiding thedl- ~ 
version in the future. Therefore, they can- 
not now complain if an immediately heavy 


burden is placed upon the district because — 


of their attitude and course. The 0 
requires the district to devise proper méth+ 
ods for providing sufficient money ayd # 
construct and put in operation with all rei- 
sonable expedition aflequate plants eo 
disposition of the sewage through 
means than the lake diversion.” pe 
The condition still exists, now as the, | 
that Chicago has not spént enough to pe — 
fect its sewage treatment in actual 
The bill's advocates have failed to show that 
this bill is the solution— ea 
Just more water is not the solution. = 
More and better plants are, and other 
places to divert es the river. os 
Other cities purify 95 percent and the 
can return the’ water out in the lake whet 
its parity becomes 100 percent. ‘ 
VII. And what does this bill do 
It increases the of Lake Me 
gan already being carried on by Chit 
1. What about our beaches and P 
2. What about our harbors? 
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8, What about our docks now too high 
r? 
hn about the 1% million tons per 
inch loss in freight revenue alone? 
5, What about the power loss at. Niagara, 
phart Island, and nearby power plants? 
6. What about lowered levels in St. Law- 
‘ canals? 2 
enet about waterpower Canada asks 
to be given at United States expense as com- 
nsation for Chicago’s drainage from lakes? 
(Aide memoire January 6; 1958.) 
8, What about loss of funds spent build- 
ing the seaway and dredging canals and har- 
bors, when water levels are drained off the 


? 

". What about the future of seaway? 

10. What about diversions by other com- 
munities? 

11. What about pipelines to interior cit- 
jes which are planned if Chicago can get 
way with this? 

P 2 And what about the long-range safety 
of the seaway on the high levels of which 
oceangoing steamship companies. have 
planned and must continue to plan? 

MILWAUKEE EXCELS IN MODERN PURIFICATION 


And as proof of the high level of purity 
achieved and maintained by the great city 
of Milwaukee, I read into the Recorp from 
a telegram dated August 11, 1958, from Jacob 
F. Friedrick, chairman, Sewerage Commission 
of the City of Milwaukee and member of the 
Metropolitan Sewerage Commission of the 
Community of Milwaukee. 

‘ (Excerpt from telegram dated August 11, 
1958, from Jacob F. Friedrick, chairman, 
Sewerage Commission of the City of Mil- 
waukee; member, Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission of the County of Milwaukee) 


“Alvord, Burdick & Howson, . consulting 
engineers for the Milwaukee Metropolitan 
Sewerage District, in their report on inter- 
cepting sewers and sewage treatment, Mil- 
waukee metropolitan area, 1956, summary 
and conclusions, issued the following state- 
ments: x 

“Prior to about 30 years ago all of the 
domestic sewage and industrial wastes of 
the Milwaukee area, as well as the entire 
storm water runoff discharged into the Mil- 
-waukee, Menomonee, and Kinnickinnic 
Rivers and the lake. As a result the rivers 
were grossly polluted, were often devoid of 
oxygen and malodorous for extended periods. 
At the present time approximately 175 million 
gallons of sewage daily (about 700,000 tons) 
is conducted to the Jones Island plant where 
the solids are separated from the liquid, con- 
verted to approximately 65,000 tons of mil- 
organite fertilizer per year, and liquid so 
eficiently treated that it is returned to the 
lake substantially as clear as lake water and 
ith approximately 95 percent of its pollut- 
ing material removed. All of this has been 
Secomplished with a tota! capital expendi- 

of some $55 million. There is no such 
as 100-percent sewage purification, and 
there are few if any treatment plants in this 


- country that are consistently doing as good a 


nt job as that at Milwaukee.’ ” 
CANADA’S POSITION 
The majority report of the public works 


~~ 


“that ttee completely overlooked the fact 


S position was expressed care- 
fully in its aide memoire of January 6, 1958, 
confirmed >y Mr. Smith, the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs in answer to a 
ee in Terllamens on August 2, 1958. 
confirm y J. H. Cleveland’s telphone 
= to Mrs. Cato of my office. x 
UNITED STATES AIDE MEMOIRE LAST YEAR 


Mr. President, I have 
. received from,.the 
Department of State a copy of the aide 
Memoire dated March 11, 1957, which the 
Departm a of State sent to the Canadian 
ER 2 External Affairs with respect to 
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I note that the aide memoire refers to a 
past favor and then asks that the Canadian 
Government refrain_from interposing an ob- 
jection to H. R. 2. 

The alleged favor which the Department 
of State thinks that it had done for Canada 
was to permit Canada to divert some water 
into the Great Lakes Basin. 

Now, I read into the Recorp, so that all 
Senators may appreciate. the importance of 
this note, the State Department aide 
memoire dated March 11, 1957, delivered to 
Canada and asking Canada in effect not to 
object to H. R. 2. 

“AIDE MEMOIRE 


“The Canadian Embassy’s note No. 113 of 
February 13, 1956, protested against H. R. 
$210, 84th Congress, 2d session, a proposal 
to increase the diversion from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois Waterway by 1,000 cubic feet 
per second for a period of 3 years. The Presi- 
dent on August 9, 1956, withheld approval 
of this bill, at the same time instructing the 
Department of State ‘to engage in discus- 
sions with the Canadian Government in an 
attempt to work out a solution to these prob- 
lems as soon as all pertinent facts are avail- 
able.’ Thereafter a basic report on the ef- 
fects of such a proposal on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River was completed by 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
and was made public in February 1957. 
Copies of the President’s memorandum of 
disapproval and of the Corps of Engineers’ 
report were forwarded to the Canadian Em- 
bassy as soon as they became available. Ad- 
ditional copies of each are enclosed. The 
Canadian Embassy is no doubt also aware 
that H. R. 2 and a number of identical bills 
have been introduced in the present session 
of Congress, similar to H. R. 3210, which was 
passed by Congress but disapproved by the 
President. 

“A factor which has contributed to the 
persistence of such legislative proposals has 
been the vapid population growth in the 
Greater Chicago area and the resulting sani- 
tary problem. The representative of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try testified in connection with hearings on 
H. R. 3210 before a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Committee on Public 
Works that the Chicago Sanitary District had 
spent approximately $320 million on filtra- 
tion plants, which are among the most mod- 
ern in the world. According to this testi- 
mony, these plants dispose effectively of 90 
percent of the wastes of a population equiva- 
lent to some 8 million people, which leaves 
10 percent of the treated wastes, the general 
equivalent of wastes of 800,000 people, going 
into the Chicago River and Illinois Water- 
way, plus the raw sewage resulting from 
storm floods. As a result, the sanitation 
situation in this area is one to cause increas- 


_ing uneasiness. This testimony appears on 


page 103 of the record of hearings on H. R. 
3210 before the United States Senate Gom- 
mittee on Public Works, a copy of which is 
enclosed. 

“The proposedjegislation, among its other 
aspects, would enable the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service to make new field studies 
over a 3-year period in the Illinois Waterway 
in order to evaluate water quality conditions, 
changes in chemical and bacteriological con- 
tent, the persistence of aquatic life, and other 
related subjects. The temporary increased 
flow would be an indispensable element to a 
fully effeetive Public lth Service investi- 
gation, i 

“Sinee an increased diversion out of Lake 
Michigan would have recognizable effects 
elsewhere in the Great Lakes Basin and in the 
St. Lawrence River, as is set forth in the 

of eers’ report, it has been sug- 
gested that it might be possible to incréase 
the Long Lac-Ogoki diversions into Lake Su- 
perior by a comparable’ amount during a 
3-year period to counteract these effects. 
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This arrangement would allow the studies of 
the Corps of Engineers and Public Health 
Service to be completed without affecting 
navigation and hydroelectric interests. The 
Long Lac-Ogoki diversions were agreed to in 
1940 as an accommodation to Canadian needs 
in spite of the effects, desirable or otherwise, 
which they might have elsewhere in the 
Great Lakes Basin. It is possible that the 
answer to the present problem may lie in 
some form of adjustment of this earlier happy 
instance of cooperation. Accordingly, it 
would be appreciated if the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would examine this suggestion for 
consideration in further discussions. 

“If for some reason such an arrangement 
is not feasible, it is hoped that the Canadian 
Government will consider the extent to 
which it may be in Canada’s overall interest 
to refrain from interposing objection to H. R. 
2 or similar legislation. In this regard, if 
the proposal for a 3-year diversion were to 
be carried out, it would then result in au- 
thoritative studies by both the United States 
Corps of Engineers and United States Public 
Health Service, which would make it pos- 
sible for Canada to weigh more accurately 
any future propcsal for further increased 
diversions in this area and to decide where 
Canada’s best interests might lie. 


“It would be appreciated if the Canadian 
authorities would give early consideration to 
the problems raised by the proposed legis- 
lation. If it is desired to have representa- 
tives of the Corps of Engineers or Public 
Health Service explain in greater detail 
either the present Corps of Engineers’ report 
or the studies which would be carried ovt 
under the proposed législation, the Depart- 
ment of State will be pleased to make avail- 
able such representatives for this purpose. 
It is hoped that further discussions may be 
held on this subject as soon as may be con- 
venient to the Canadian Government.” 


CANADIAN AIDE MEMOIRE 


Those who attended the Public Works 
Committee hearing on H. R. 2, will recall a 
big point made by the supporters that Can- 
ada had objectéd to the two prior bills which 
the President had vetoed; but that it had 
not used the word “objection” in any com- 
munication with reference to H. R. 2. Pro- 
ponents tried to draw the conclusion that 
Canada, therefore, no longer objected. They 
pointed to the mild language of the Cana- 
dian note of January 6, 1958. This mild 
language is explained by the pressure put 
upon Canada to softpedal its objection to 
H. R. 2. 

However, the Canadians, nevertheless, did 
express, in the most diplomatic and polite 
language, their continuing objection to di- 
version of. water from Lake Michigan at 
Chicago. And I read the Canadian note or 
aide memoire of January 6, 1958. The Cana- 
dian aide memoire reads as follows: 


“AIDE MEMOIRE 


“Useful conversations between. United 
States and Canadian officials were held in 
Ottawa on, July 9, 1957, on the subject of 
the sanitation problems which gave rise to 
proposed legislation for a 3-year temporary 
diversion of 1,000 cubic feet of water per 
second from the Great Lakes system at 
Chicago to the Mississippi system and on 
the subject of studies to be carried out under 
the proposed legislation. 

“The Canadian Government understands 
that if such legislation is enacted these sani- 
tation studies will not be limited to evaluat- 
ing the effects of dilution but will also 
include consideration of all possible measures 
for dealing with waste disposal facilities 
at Chicago. Such measures would tnclude: 


“(a) complete separation of storm sewers 
from the domestic sewerage system or ex- 
pansion of the existing treatment facilities 
to serve a total combined flow;” 
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“(b) treatment of organic wastes in in- 
dustrial plants before discharging these 
effluents into the sewerage system; 

“(c) chlorination of effluent before dis- 
charge into the Illinois Waterway; and, 

“(d) artificial aeration of the waterway. 

“The treatment of sewage in the Chicago 
area is, of course, a matter entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the competent legislative 
bodies within the United States. It is under- 
stoo@ that present treatment of waste repre- 
sents a vast improvment over conditions 
which existed in former years and that under 
the present day uses of the water the waste 
is more a nuisance than a menace to the 
public health in the area. 

“In considering the economics of alter- 
native methods of improved waste disposal, 
it is assumed that full consideration will 
be given to the economic harm which may be 
done to navigation and hydroelectric gen- 
eration in both countries by extended use of 
dilution methods. 

“It is not possible to give a firm under- 
taking to provide flows of a particular 
volume through the existing Long Lac and 
Ogoki diversions to the Great Lakes Basin 
during the 3-year period envisaged by 
proposed United States legislation. How- 
ever, if it were possible to offset part of the 
effects of the Chicago diversion by inflows 
from the Albany Basin in Canada, it would 
be equitable that an equivalent amount of 
water should remain available for use in 
hydroelectric power generation by the 
Ontario interests at St. Marys Falls, Niagara 
Falls, and in the international section of the 
St. Lawrence River until the effects of the 
proposed temporary diversion will have 
ceased to be felt in the Great Lakes system. 

“All rights under the provisions of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 are specifi- 
cally reserved. 

A. E.R.” 

(Handed to the State Department 4:30 
p. m. January 6, 1958, and reprinted August 
2, 1958, in the appendix (p. 3041) of Hansard’s 
Official Report of Canada’s House of Com- 
mons Debates Saturday, August 2, 1958 (vol. 
102, No. 638, ist sess, 24th_ Parliament) .) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 28,1958. 
The Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: In view of the 
forthcoming hearings on H. R. 2, a bill to 
authorize an additional diversion from Lake 
Michigan into the Dlinois Waterway, .it is 
thought that you will wish to have Canadian 
views on the subject as contained in an Aide 
Memoire of January 6, 1958. A copy of this 
document is therefore enclosed for the infor- 
mation of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. Macomser, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DIVERSION DELEGATION TO 
OTTAWA 


As @-result of the American note, Canada 
submitted to the visit by American special- 
ists on July 9, 1957. They went to Canada 
to explain why the Chicago sewage problem 
required international treatment. 

I read from a memorandum, which I ob- 
tained from the Department of State, as to 
what was saig-at the July 9, 1957 meeting in 
Ottawa. The State Department's description 
of the meeting of the United States and 
Canadian groups reads as follows: 
“MEMORANDUM—JULY 9, 1957, OTTAWA MEET= 

ING ON PROPOSED INCREASED DIVERSION OF 

LAKE MICHIGAN WATER AT CHICAGO 


“Participants . 


“United States: Mr. Maurice Lebosquet, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Mr. E. W. Nelson, principal engineer, 
North Central Division, Chicago, Corps of 
Engineers; Mr. Harry Adams, United ‘States 
Corps of Engineers; Mr. Adolph Dubs, United 
States Embassy, Ottawa. 
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“Canada: Mr. J. H. Cleveland, acting head 
American Division, Department of External 
Affairs (Chairman); Dr. A. P. Berry, general 
manager and chief engineer, Ontario Water 
Resources Commission; Mr. E. A. Cote, Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources; Mr. Otto 
Holden, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Cntario; Mr. T. M. Patterson, Chief, Water 
Resources Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources; Mr. J. R. 
Menzies, Department of National Health and 
Welfare; Mr. Rene Dupuis, Quebec Hydro; Mr. 
Maurice Heroux, Department of External Af- 
fairs; Mr. A. V. Delaporte, Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission. 

“Exchange of technical information 


“At the outset of the meeting, it was made 
clear that the discussion was being held 
solely to exchange technical information on 
various matters relating to proposed legisla- 
tion before Congress which would authorize 
the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District 
of Chicago to test, on a 3-year basis, the 
effect of increasing the diversion of ‘Lake 
Michigan waters at Chicago by 1,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

“Chicago sanitation problem and 
investigations 


“The Canadian officials were informed that 
the proposed legislation, H. R. 2, arises.out of 
the sanitation problem in the Chicago area 
and downstream from Chicago on the Illinois 
Waterway and further that, under the 
proposed legislation, investigations are ex- 
pected to be conducted by the Federal De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW). These investigations would look 
into such matters as: (1) water quality, (2) 
flow patterns, and (3) biological problems, 
Additional means of attacking the sanitation 
problem might include: (1) an industrial 
waste control program, (2) chlorination, (3) 
aeration of the stream itself, and (4) increas- 
ing the capacity and improving the effective- 
ness of facilities to take care of storm-water 
overflows. 

“A member of the Canadian group there- 
upon suggested that the additional diversion 
might prove inadequate and he later in- 
quired whether the principal problem might 
not be a question of odor rather than health. 
Other members of the Canadian group raised 
the possibility of future large temporary in- 
creased diversions for navigation purposes at 
the time of low water levels in the Mississippi 


~ River. 


“Long Lac-Ogoki diversion 

“Members of the United States group dealt 
with the various aspects of the problem 
raised by the Canadians and then inquired 
as to the views of the Canadians with regard 
to a possible increase of the Long Lac-Ogoki 
diversions into Lake Superior by an amount 
sufficient to offset the temporary increased 
diversion at Chicago. In replying, a spokes- 
man for the Canadian group stated that, un- 
der existing conditions, ali available flow was 
already being diverted and that a compen- 
satory increase was not possible. He noted 
that the average diversion-in the water years 
1943-44 to 1955-56 was around 4,950 cubic 
feet per second. The diversion might, of 
course, be increased by raising the level of 
dam structures and increasing the water 
storage areas, but such an undertaking was 
not considered to be economical in relation 
to the additional benefits to be derived. 

“Effect on hydroelectric generation 

“It is to be noted in this connéction that 
during this meeting, as previously, the Ca- 
nadian officials have consistently pointed out 
that the foreseeable effects of an increased 
diversion at Chicago necessarily occassion 
concern in Canada. Careful studies *thave 
shown them that there would be financial 
injury to hydroelectric generation facilities 
in both countries.” 

Two days after Mr. MacComber’s note to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
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dated August 1, 1958, the Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, Mr. Smith was 
asked on the floor of the Canadian Parij 

ment a question about Canada’s attitude to- 
ward the proposed Chicago diversion, T shall 


“read his reply: 


“WATER RESOURCES—-CHICAGO DIVERSION — 
STATEMENT ON EFFECTS OF PROPOSED nys 
CREASE 


“On the orders of the day: 

“Hon. Sidney E. Smith (Secretar \ 
for External Affairs) : ‘ 1 6 

“‘Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this 
portunity to answer the question which was 
addressed to me on Wednesday, July 30 by 
the honorable member from Lambton West, 
dealing with water diversion at Chicago, My 
answer to his question, which was directed 
to three main points, is as follows: 

“‘1. The position taken by Canada with 
respect to a proposed additional diversion of 
1,000 cubic feet per second from Lake Michi- 
igan at Chicago is set forth in an aide 
memoire dated January 6, 1958. As the docu- 
ment is somewhat long, I ask leave to haye 
it printed as an annex to Hansard. 

“2. To the extent that any additional 
diversion of water may take place at Chicago, 
the level of the lower lakes and 
channels will be reduced as far as Montroal, 
and there will be a corresponding reduction 
in the availability of water for hydroelectric 
generation at Niagara, Barnhart, and Beau- 
harnois. The effect, however, varies at differ- 
ent places and at different times over a period 
of years. I should be pleased to arrange for 
the honorable member to consult tables and 
graphs in order to determine precisely what ° 
effect a particular diversion would have ata 
specific time in a specific place. 

“3. Principles applicable to a diversion 
from Lake Michigan would not necessarily 
apply to boundary waters, as Lake Michigan 
is not a boundary water.’”+ (Taken from 
Hansard, pp. 3009-3010.) 

In the Hansard appendix there was print- 
ed in the issue for August 2, 1958, the 
Canadian aide memoire of January 6, 1958, 
which I have just read to you. 


LEGAL ADVISER’S LETTER 


That Canada does object, nevertheless, to 
the diversion is the opinion of the legal ad- 
viser of the Department of State, and this 
opinion is based-on the official aide memoire 
from the Canadian Embassy. 

The opinion dated July 29, 1958 (just 2 
days before thedate of the August 1,/ 1958, 
letter to the Senator from Oregon in Mr, 
MacComber’s name), states on page 5: 

“The proposed legislation authorizing an 
increased diversion from Lake Michigan at 
Chicago has been opposed by Canada on the 
ground that it may cause injury to Canadian 
navigation and hydroelectric power in- 
terests. Canada’s reasons for opposing the 
Chicago diversion bill are thus very similar 
to those of the United States with respect to 
the Columbia River diversion, and it would_ 
seem that H. R. 2, if enacted, could consti- 
tute a precedent to be used by the Canadian . 
interests in support of their proposals on the 
Columbia.” ines 

In order that the legal adviser’s excellent 
reasoning in support of his opinion, may be 
available to all, I read it into the Recors, 


as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 29, 1958: 
The Honorable Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, Ne 
United States Senate. 


BF oem SENATOR NeuBERGER: The receipt is . 
owledged of your letter of July 24, 1958,» 
requesting an opinion by the De ot 
the position under international law of the. 
Chicago diversion project proposed by H.B.2 








2But Lake Michigan is one of the water 
flowing into and affecting the level of bounds: : 
ary waters, and so within some provisiomy 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of January ty 
1909. 
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legal implications, if any, with re- 
— a po negotiations with Canada on 
the upper Columbia River development. 

There has been a continuous diversion of 
waters from the Great Lakes Basin at Chi- 
cago into the Mississippi watershed since 
January 17, 1900, when the Chicago drainage 
canal was opened and 5,000 cubic feet of 
water per second (an amount greater than 

ntly authorized) was diverted by per- 

mit by the Secretary of War. (Olis and 
recher, Legal Aspects of Lake Diversion, 
Northwestern University Law Review, 656 
(1957) .) The amount of the diversion had 
been increased at the time that the treaty 
petween the United States and Great Britain 
relating to boundary waters and questions 
arising between the United States and Can- 
ada was cigned on January 11, 1909. (36 
Stat. 2448; TS 548.) The treaty went into 
effect on May 13, 1910, and is still operative. 

Canadian opposition to the Chicago di- 
yersion existed prior to the signing of the 
1909 treaty. The Second Interim Report of 
the Canadian Section of the International 
Waterway Commission, dated April 25, 1906, 
contained the following reference to this 
diversion : 

“At Chicago, the Americans have built a 
drainage canal which, when in full opera- 
tion, will use about 10,000 cubic feet of water 
per second * * * which will have the effect 
of lowering Lake Michigan by over 6 inches, 
and Lake Erie by 444 inches. 

e,) = - s 2 

“It is exceedingly important in the inter- 
ests of navigation, both to ourselves and to 
the people of the United States, that the 
diversion by way of the Chicago drainage 
canal should be limited. It is equally es- 
sential in the interests of both countries 
that no diversion or interference should be 
allowed in streams crossing the boundary 
which would interfere with the interests of 
navigation in either country.” 

The terms of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 do not appear to affect the legal rights 
of United States or Canadian interests in 
regard to the Chicago diversion. The pre- 
liminary article of the treaty defines “bound- 
ary waters” as “the waters from main shore 
tomain shore of the lakes * * * along which 
the international boundary between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 
passes, including all bays, arms, and inlets 
thereof, but not including tributary waters, 
which in their natural channels would flow 
into such lakes.” Lake Michigan is not a 
boundary water because it is entirely within 
the United States, and the part of the lake 
Which is closest to Canada is about 40 miles 
from the international boundary. Secretary 
of State Elihu Root, who negotiated the 
treaty on behalf of the United States, ex- 
plained in his testimony regarding the treaty 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that “the definition of boundary 
Waters was carefully drawn in order to ex- 
¢lude Lake Michigan.” (Naujoks’ “The Chi- 
cago Water Diversion Controversy,” 30 Marq. 
L. Rev. 228, 251 (1947) .) 

iction and control over diversions 
from bodies of water, such as Lake Michigan, 
Which do not fall within the.definition of 
waters are r to the State 
such water is located by article II of 

the treaty which reads in part: 

“Bach of the high contracting parties re- 
Serves to itself or to the several State gov- 
— on the one side and the Dominion 
Srevtcial Governments on the other, as 

e Case May be, subject to any treaty pro- 

now existing with respect thereto, the 

ve jurisdiction and control over the 

use and diversion, whether temporary or per- 
me all waters on its own side of the 
flow ch 4 their natural channels would 
_ Across e boundary or into boundary 


Fr Parties are given certain rights 
Temedies in respect of diversions in the 
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other country by the succeeding clause of 
the treaty subject to the proviso that such 
rights and remedies do not apply to cases 
already existing. The proviso thus elimi- 
nates rights of injured parties in regard to 
the Chicago diversion which was already an 
existing case. 

Canadian Federal or Provincial interests 
which may be injured by diversions are not 
covered. by the rights and remedies clause 
just cited or the proviso thereto. A memo- 
randum by Mr. Chandler Anderson, who 
drafted the treaty, states as follows: 

“The right of action for damages provided 
for in article II applies to private or individ- 
ual interests in distinction from public or 
governmental interests. Any question on 
the point is set at rest by the use of the 
words ‘injured parties.’ Whenever the word 
‘party’ is used ina treaty, referring to the 
High Contracting Parties, a capital P is used, 
so the absence of the capital and the use of 
the wofd in the plural indicates that it can 
refer only to individuals.” (Files of the De- 
partment.) 

The only other provision of the treaty 
which must be considered in connection with 
the Chicago diversion is the final paragraph 
of article II, which states: 

“It is understood, however, that neither of 
the High Contracting Parties intends by the 
foregoing provision to surrender any right 
which it may feve, ‘to object to any inter- 
ference with or diversions of waters on the 
other side of the boundary the effect of which 
would be productive of material injury to the 
navigation interests on its own side of th 
boundary.” , 

Secretary Root, in his testimony cited 
above, made the following statements after 
citing the terms of the last paragraph of 
article II: 

“There should clearly be a right, there 
would be a right to object to, for instance, 
drying up one of the lakes. Either country, 
for instance, would be justified in going to 
war to prevent the other country from dry- 
ing up Lake Erie, and that right to object to 
the destruction of the navigation in these 
international waters is preserved. I did not 
want to press Canada to give up any such 
rights, and I did not want to give up any such 
rights ourselves.”’ 

And later on in his testimony, when the 
Secretary was explaining why Canada was 
allowed to take a greater amount of water at 


Niagara than the United States under article . 


V of the treaty, he stated: “In the third 
place, they consented to leave out of this 
treaty any reference to the drainagé canal, 
and we are now taking 10,000 cubic feet per 
second for the drainage canal, which really 
comes out of this lake system.” 


From the foregoing it would seem evident 
that Canadian interests which may be in- 
jured by the existing or continued diversion 
of waters at Chicago cannot rely on the terms 
of the 1909 treaty for relief from any injuries 
which may be caused thereby. Such inter- 
ests must, instead, rely on general interna- 
tional law for any relief to be obtained. 

The opinion of Attorney General Judson 
Harmon, rendered on December 12, 1895, to 
the Secretary of State relates to the taking 
of water from the Rio Grande River for irri- 
gation in relation to article VII of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hildalgo between Mexico and 
the United States of February 2, 1848. (21 
Op. Attys. Con: 274.) He concluded that the 
United States as the upstream country in 
that case had an unlimited right to divert 
the waters in question and that injured 
Mexican interests were without right or rem- 
edy. The Department of State believes that 
a@ reiteration of the Harmon doctrine by any 
branch of the United States Government 
would not be in the best interest of this 
country or in line with the progressive devel- 
opment of international law during the last 
60 years. 


- for their own national needs. 
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When the United States negotiated a 
treaty with Mexico relating to the utiliza- 
tion of waters of the Colorado and Tijuana 
Rivers and of the Rio Grande with Mexico 
which was signed at Washington on February 
3, 1944 (TS 994) the United States no longer 
asserted that the upstream country had an 
unlimited right to divert waters within its 
boundary. At the time the Secretary of 
State made the following statement before 
the Senate: 

“It must be realized that each country owes 
to the other some obligation with respect 
to the water of these international streams, 
and until this obligation is recognized and 
defined, there must inevitably be unrest and 
uncertainty in the communities served by 
them—a condition which becomes more'seri- 
ous with the increasing burden of an ex- 
panding. population dependent upon the 
waters of these streams.” 

In addition the Assistant Secretary of 
State declared: 

“The logical conclusion of the legal argu- 
ment of the opponents of the treaty appears 
to be that an upstream nation by unilateral 
act in its own territory can impinge upon 
the rights of a downstream nation; this is 
hardly the kind of legal doctrine that can 
be seriously urged in these times.” (Hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 79th Congress, ist 
sess., pt. 1, p. 19 (Secretary of State); pt. 5, 
p. 1762 (Assistant Secretary of State) .) 

The Supreme Court, in dealing with the 
problem of interstate diversions, has devel- 
oped the principle of “equitable apportion- 
ment” in a notable series of cases. (Kansas 
v. Colorado (185 U. S. 125 (1902), 206 U. S. 
46 (1906) ); Hinderlider v. La Plata Co. (304 
U. S. 92 (1937)).) In the development of 
this principle, the Court has indicated that 
it was acting, at least partially, in the field 
of international law. ‘Thus, in the second 
opinion in Kansas v. Colorado, op. cit., the 
Court states, at page 97: 

“Nor is our jurisdiction ousted, even if, be- 
cause Kansas and Colorado are States sov- 
ereign and independent in local matters, the 
relations between them depend in any re- 
spect upon principles of international law. 
International law is no alien in this tri- 
bunal.” 

Principles similar to that of equitable ap- 
portionment have won increasing acceptance 
in international law. The Italian Court of 
Cassation, for example, stated in 1939: 


“International law recognizes the right on 
the part of every riparian State to enjoy, 
as a participant of a kind of partnership cre- 
ated by the river, all the advantages deriving 
from it for the purpose of securing the wel- 
fare and the economic and civil progress 
of the Nation. * * * However, although a 
State, in the exercise of its right of sover- 
eignty, may subject public rivers to whatever 
regime it deems best, it cannot disregard the 
international duty, derived from that prin- 
ciple, not to impede or to destroy, as a result 
of this regime, the opportunity of the other 
States to avail themselves of the flow of water 
In order .to 
settle this conflict between the exercise of 
the right of sovereignty and the fulfillment 
of the duty imposed by the comitas gentium, 
regulations have been laid down by inter- 
national conventions.” (Annual Digest and 
Reports of Public International Law Cases 
(1938-40) , 120 at 121.) 

Pursuant to your request and by way of 
supplementing the above observations re- 
garding the status under international law 
of the diversion proposed by H. R. 2, the rela- 
tion of this diversion to the Columbia River 
development will now be discussed briefly. 
The position which is being taken by the 
United States in its negotiations with Canada 
regarding the development of the Columbia- 
Kootenay River system is that there is no 
basis under either the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 or customary international law 
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for any contention that Canada has a legal 
right unilaterally to divert within its own 
territory certain waters of this system, if 
such diversion may cause material injury to 
power and navigation interests on the Co- 
lumbia River in the United States. The 
proposed legislation authorizing an ine 
creased diversion from Lake Michigan at 
Chicago has been opposed by Canada on 
the ground that it may cause injury to Ca- 
nadian navigation and hydroelectric power 
interests. Canada’s reasons for opposing the 
Chicago diversion bill are thus very similar 
to those of the United States with respect 
to the Columbia River diversion, and it 
would seem that H. R. 2, if enacted, could 
constitute a precedent to be used by the 
Canadian interests in support of their pro- 
posals on the Columbia. 

You have also requested orally an enumer- 
ation of the legal objections which have been 
made by Canada to the proposed increased 
diversion of Lake Michigan, at Chicago. 
These objections, which are set forth below, 
were directed to diversion bills similar to 
H. R. 2, which were then being considered 
by the 83d and 84th Congresses. Both bills 
were subsequently passed and then vetoed 
by the President. 

Two notes from the Canadian Embassy to 
the Secretary of State dated February 1 and 
March 10, 1954, objected to the bill before 
the 83d Congress. In the latter note, the 
Canadian Government referred to article II 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty and stated: 

“The terms of the last paragraph of that 
article clearly affirm the understanding that 
neither party to the treaty surrenders ‘any 
right which it may have to obdject to any in- 
terference with or diversion of waters on the 
other side of the boundary the effect of which 
would be productive of material injury to 
the navigation interests on its own side of 


the boundary.’ If the proposed increase in: 


the diversion at Chicago were to take place, 
the Government of Canada would, in the 
circumstances described above, consider that 
there would be material injury to the naviga- 
tion interests on its side of the boundary.” 

The Canadian note of March 10, 1954, con- 
cludes as follows: 

“The Canadian Government wishes to draw 
attention once more to the fact that the 
Chicago diversion is one aspect of a matter 
now before the International Joint Commis- 
sion and it is suggested that it would be in 
the best interests of Canada and the United 
States to allow the Commission to complete 
its study of this and related matters before 
any change in arrangements affecting the 
levels of the Great Lakes is authorized.” 

A third note, dated August 24, 1954, was 
sent by the Canadian Embassy to the Depart- 
ment of State. Attention was again drawn 
to the contents of its previous notes and the 
following statement was made: 

“As mentioned in my previous two notes, 
the Canadian Government considers that the 
adoption of,this measure would have an ad- 
verse effect on navigation in the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. After careful 
consideration the Government of Canada has 
reached the conclusion that an increase in 
the diversion at Chicago by 1,100 cubic-feet 
per second as provided in this legislation 
would in fact result in injury to navigation 
in boundary waters, particularly during 
cycles of low levels on the Great Lakes. 

“It is the view of my Government, there- 
fore, that the implementation of this pro- 
posed legislation would constitute a diver- 
sion of water on the United States side of 
the boundary, the effect of which will be 
productive of material injury to the navi- 
gation interests on the Canadian side of the 
boundary. In these circumstances and in 
accordance with the right which is express- 
ly reserved in article II of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, I am instructed by 
my Government to make formal objection 
to the proposed increase in the diversion of 
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the waters of Lake Michigan and to request 
that the United States Government take 
whatever measures may be appropriate to 
insure that this proposal is not imple- 
mented.” 

In his further note of February 13, 1956, 
the Canadian Ambassador stated in the con- 
cluding paragraph that: 

“I am accordingly instructed to make 
clear that, in the view of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation would be prejudicial to the naviga- 
tion and power interests of both countries.” 

In addition, an aide memoire of January 
6, 1958, from the Canadian Embassy refers 
to “useful conversations between United 
States and Canadian officials’ on July 9, 
1957, on various aspects of the proposed di- 
version from the Great Lakes system. While 
the aide memoire does not specifically oh- 
ject to the diversion, it states in part as fol- 
lows: 

“In considering the economics of alterna- 
tive methods of improved waste disposal, it 
is assumed that full consideration will be 
given to the economic harm: which may be 
done to navigation and hydroelectric gen- 
eration in both countries by extended use 
of dilution methods. 

“It is not possible to give a firm under- 
taking to provide flows of a particular vol- 
ume through the existing Long Lac and 
Ogoki diversions to the Great Lakes Basin 
during the 3-year period envisaged by pro- 
posed United States legislation. However, if 
it were possible to offset part of the effects 
of the Chicago diversion by inflows from 
the Alpany Basin in Canada, it would be 
equitable that an equivalent amount of wa- 
ter should remain available for use in hydro- 
electric power generation by the Ontario in- 
terests at St. Marys Falls, Niagara Falls, and 
in the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River until the effects of the proposed 
temporary diversion will have ceased to be 
felt in the Great Lakes system. 

“All rights under the provisions of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 are specifi- 
cally reserved.” 

It is hoped that the foregoing provides you 
with the information which you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. RAYMOND, 
Acting Legal Adviser. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I should like to say the Sen- 
ate should not be diverted from pressing 
national and international problems to de- 
bate Chicago’s sewage problem. 

The waters of the Great Lakes—a liquid 
gold to the bordering communities, States 
and nations—are their precious possession, 
which they use, purify and return to the 
lakes so that it will not be lost to them. 

Chicago, on the other hand, still uses 
the antiquated system of flushing sewage 
down the river after partial purification. 

Sanitation is a complicated, medical, 
chemical and engineering problem. But it 
is basically Chicago’s problem. The Senate 
should not be called upon to solve it. 

Other communities solve their own prob- 
lem. Milwaukee, as previously stated, ac- 
cording to independent experts achieves 95 
percent purity before the natural purifica- 
tion begins out in the lake so that the water 
becomes as pure as ever. 

Chicago was directed by the United States 
Supreme Court years ago to adopt the best 
methods, but has not spent enough money to 
do so. Of course, their sewage works are 
large—zthey persuaded a society years ago to 
call them the “Seventh Wonder of the -Na- 
tion.” But their sewage works are not ade- 
quate since, by their own admission, they 
fail to purify the sewage equivalent of an 
800,000 person city. 

This is, in effect, a bill to subsidize Chi- 
cago’s disposal of sewage by authorizing it 
to drain away water into another watershed— 


September 4 


something other lake cities ar 
— e not allowed 

We state again, Chicago's probl 
navigation problem such eo Congas i 
thorized and accustomed to handle. = 
Public Works Committee has Prevented the 
recurrence of the transportation problem 
which occurred during the low-water 
vn the Mississippi River in December 1956, 
It has done this by authorizing water stor. 
ee works on the Mississippi, near Alton, Tl. 

d the United States Supreme Court could 
again, as it did then (in 1956) authorize an 
ee diversion. one one was of 8,500 
cubic feet per second for abo: 
peng ut 130 days, ag I 

Chicago has not made adequate 
3,500 cubic feet per cana i now daa 
(that is, 2,000 domestic pumpage and 1,500 
specific authorization). 

Another 1,000 cubic feet per second would 
raise the diversion to 4,500 cubic feet per 
second, with the open end of a domestic 
pumpage constantly increasing as the cj 

Ws. : 

This extra 1,000 cubic feet per second for 
3 years or 1 year would induce Chi to 
continue its present methods with the result 
that continued diversion would seem to be 
necessary and would become permanent. 

Just a temporary diversion shown would 
lose users of the Great Lakes millions of 
dollars. Lower lake levels would lower har. 
bor and canal depths and consequently de. 
crease safe ship draft and reduce tonnage 
carried. Extra expensive dredging would be 
necessary. The beauty and _ recreational 
value of lakeshore property would be im- 
paired to the injury of the tourist trade, 
Dock pilings would become exposed and rot. 
The daily posted guide to the safe loading of 
ships is figured down to the nearest inch, 
Every inch in lake height counts, particularly 
in this cycle of low water on the Great Lakes,, 

Over the last 50 years or so, Chicago has 
taken, I would roughly estimate, considerably 
over 14 feet. 

THE LAW FAILS TO SUPPORT THE BILL 
The Federal question 


The Constitution of the United States, 
of course, gives the Federal Government ju- 
risdiction to regulate interstate conimerce, 
But this grant, although including authority 
to facilitate navigation, did not include au- 
thority to take from one State water for 
the sanitation of a city in another State- 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that the permit of the Secretary of War 
dated March 3, 1925, was invalid because: 
“Merely to aid the district in disposing of its 
sewage was not a justification, considering 
the limited scope of the Secretary’s authority. 
He could not make mere local sanitation & 
basis for a continuing diversion.” 

No navigation problem is involved. Even 
the Army engineers admit this. (Testimony 
of Colonel Naumann, 1958 Senate Public 
Works Committee hearing transcript, Pp 
315-318.) The temporary naviagtion problem 
due to drought in 1956 whicb d in 
the emergency decree of the United States 
Supreme Court, has been solved for the fu- 
ture by a law authorizing water retaining 
works above Alton, Ill., on the 
River. 

Congress has no authority to divert watet 
for the sole purpose of sluicing Chicago’ 
sewage down the Illinois Waterway. Wiscom« 
sin v. Illinois (278 U. 8. 367, at p. 418 (1929))» 


Treaty rights 


Either party to the Boundary a 
Treaty of 1909 can object to lo 
any waters (whether within the the 
of boundary waters or not) which have t 
effect of lowering the level of the , 
waters to the injury of that party. az 
Supreme Court said: $ nen 

“With regard to the secon - 
treaty of January 11, 1909 (36 Stat. L. 26m) 
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with Great Britain, expressly provides against 
uses ‘affecting the natural level or flow of 
waters’ without authority of the 

ted States or the Dominion of Canada 
within their respective jurisdictions and the 
of the International Joint Commis- 

sion agreed upon therein” (266 U. S. 405, 


8 ceftnition of boundary waters at the 
beginning of the treaty, about which so 
has been said on the floor, is not a 
n of all the waters within any juris- 
diction of the treaty. Although Lake Michi- 
is not a boundary water and is obviously 
ribed by the United States, the low- 
ering of the level of Lake Michigan does ob- 
viously affect adversely the level of the Great 
Lakes on which Canada borders and which 
Canada uses for navigation. Canada has the 
to object to injury from lowering the 

jevel of the Great Lakes. 

Report dated May 17, 1958, of the com- 
mittee on uses of international waters of the 
American Bar Association, copy of which I 
read into the REcorpD (see exhibit) . 

Opinion dated July 29, 1958, of the 
Adviser of the Department of State, supra. 

Memorandum entitled “Legal Aspects of 

the Use of Systems of International Waters” 
of William L. Griffin, attorney, Office of the 
Legal Adviser, Department of State, filed in 
the hearings of the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee, April 1958, with respect to the Columbia 
River. 
Herbert H. Naujoks, The Chicago Water 
Diversion Controversy, a series of three arti- 
cles in Marquette Law Review (30 Marquette 
Law Review 149-176, 228-271, 252-253, and 
30 Marquette Law Review 28-79). ; 

Canada has objected (see aide memoire, 
dated January 6, 1958, and other documenta- 
tion which I have referred to in section on 
Canada’s Position). 


“COMMITTEE ON USES OF INTERNATIONAL WATERS 


“(American Bar Association, section of in- 
ternational and comparative law, May 17, 
1958) 


“To members of the section of interna- 
tional and comparative law: Members of 
this committee have exchanged views by 
personal discussion when possible or by cor- 
respondence with members of the committee 
who were not available in Washington. 


“Diversion of water from Lake Michigan and 
owl Great Lakes Basin to Mississippi 
in 


“The following resolution met with the 
approval of the majority of the committee: 
“Resolved, That the section of interna- 
tional law disapproves H. R. 2, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist session, entitled ‘A bill to authorize 
the State of Illinois and the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Army 
to test, on a 3-year basis, the effect of 
increasing the diversion of water from Lake 
into the Illinois Waterway, and for 
other purposes.’ 
“This bill was passed by the House of 
tatives on May 22, 1957, and is now 
Pending in the Public Works Committee of 
the United States Senate. It involves xu- 
portant principles of international law and 
Provisions of the Treaty of January 11, 1909, 
ee Great Britain and the United States 
a to Canada, generally known as 
e Waters Treaty. The diversion 
H waters of Lake Michigan dealt with in this 
Cpislation has previously been the subject 
tion between the States in the 
Court of the United States. Its 
firidiction is based upon article III, section 
clause 2, of the Constitution of the United 
Which provides that: 

judicial Power shall extend to all 
in Law and Equity, arising under this 
iit ion, the Laws of the United States, 
treaties made, or which shall be -made, 
ond their Authority * * * to Controver- 

2 between two or more States.’ 
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“The diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan by reversal of the flow of the Chicago 


River and the digging of a canal across the 


Great Lakes-Mississippi River divide has 
been the subject of controversy for many 
years in the courts and in diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the United States and 
Canada. 

“The Sanitary District of Chicago con- 
structed the sanitary and ship canal, com- 
monly designated as the main drainage canal, 
from Chicago to Lockport, Ill., 1892-1900, and 
extended it to Joliet, 1903-7. This canai was 
built with flow capacity of 10,000 cubic feet 
per second to pass the maximum flood from 
the Chicago area; to dispose of the sewage 
of 3 million people by dilution, and to pro- 
vide deep draft (24 feet) navigation inland 
to Lockport, across the Lake Michigan-Mis- 
sissippi River divide. 


“1909 Boundary Waters Treaty 


“The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 with 
Great Britain in respect to Canada (36 Stat. 
p. 9) provides in Article I, as follows: 

“*The high contracting parties agree that 
the navigation of all navigable boundary wa- 
ters shall forever continue free and open for 
the purposes of commerce to the inhabitants 
and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both 
countries equally, subject, however, to any 
laws and regulations of either country, with- 
in its own territory, not inconsistent with 
such privilege of free navigation and apply- 
ing equally and without discrimination to 
the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats of 
both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this 
treaty shall remain in force, this same right 
of navigation shall extend to the waters of 
Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting 
boundary waters, and now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line. Either of the high contracting 
parties may adopt rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use of such canals within its own 
territory and may charge tolls for the use 
thereof, but all such rules and regulations 
and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the 
subjects or citizens of the high contracting 
parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both of the high contracting parties, and they 
shall be placed on terms of equality in the 
use thereof.’ 

“Article II of the treaty reads as follows: 

“*Kach of the high contracting parties re- 
serves to itself or to the several State govern- 
ments on the one side and the Dominion or 
provincial governments on the other as the 
case may be, subject to any treaty provisions 
now existing with respect thereto, the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and control over the use 
and diversion, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, of all waters on its own side of the line 
which in their natural channels would flow 
across the boundary or into boundary waters; 
but it is agreed that any interference with 
or diversion from their natural channel of 
such waters on either side of the boundary, 
resulting in any injury on the other side of 
the boundary, shall give rise to the same 
rights and entitle the injured parties to the 
same legal remedies as if such injury took 
place in the country where such diversion or 


interference occurs; but this provision shall - 


not apply to cases already existing or to cases 
expressly covered by special agreement be- 
tween the parties hereto. 

“It is understood, however, that neither 
of the high contracting parties intends by 
the foregoing provision to surrender any 
right, which it may have, to object_to any 
interference with or diversions of waters 
on the other side of the boundary the effect 
of which would be productive or material 
injury to the navigation interests on its own 
side of the boundary.’ 

“Article III of the treaty contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

“Tt is agreed that, in addition to the uses, 
obstructions, and diversions heretofore per- 
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mitted or hereafter provided for by special 
agreement between the parties hereto, no 
further or other uses or obstructions or diver- 
sions, whether temporary or permanent, of 
boundary waters on either side of the line, 
affecting the natural level or flow of bound- 
ary waters on the other side of the line, shall 
be made except by authority of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada within 
their respective jurisdictions and with the 
approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint 
commission, to be known as the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. 


“*The foregoing provisions are not in- 
tended to limit or interfere with the existing 
rights of the Government of the United 
States on the one side and the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada on the other, to 
undertake and carry on governmental works 
in boundary waters for the deepening of 
channels, the construction of breakwaters, 
the improvement of harbors, and other gov- 
ernmental works for the benefit of commerce 
and navigation, provided that such works 
are wholly on its own side of the line and do 
not materially affect the level or flow of the 
boundary waters on the other, nor are such 
provisions intended to interfere with the or- 
dinary uses of such waters for domestic and 
sanitary purposes.’ 

“Secretary Root’s statement at the Senate 
hearing re articie II reads as follows: 


“*The last paragraph of article II reserves 
our right to object to any interference with 
or diversion of waters on the other side of the 
boundary, the effect of which would be pro- 
ductive of material injury to the navigation 
interests on its own side of the boundary. 

“*There should clearly be a right, there 
would be a right, to object to, for instance, 
drying up one of the lakes. Either country, 
for instance, would be justified in going to 
war to prevent the other country from drying 
up Lake Erie, and that right to dbject to the 
destruction of the navigation in these inter- 
national waters is preserved. I did not want 
to press Canada to give up any such rights, 
and I did not want to give up any such rights 
ourselves. There is a company incorporated 
in Canada, which involves very important 
political interests there, to cut a canal from 
Lake Erie to Ontario, across the Jordan River, 
and turning the entire current of Lake Erie 
down through that Canal for power purposes. 
It would dry up Niagara River and appro- 
priate the entire waterpower design from 
the level of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 

“‘Senator Bacon. This treaty prevents 
that? 

“Secretary Root. This treaty prevents 
that. It reserves our right to object to it, 
and it prevents its being done except by the 
authority of this Commission, which necessi- 
tates the consent of the American member 
of the Commission. The existing Waterways 
Commission has already reported against it. 

“ ‘Article II also gives the parties on either 
side of the line certain legal remedies. That 
is, of course, new. That would make the 
people on either side of the line stand in 
the same relation as to the treatment of 
their watercourses as the people on either 
side of the line between New York and 
Pennsylvania.’ 


“Legal proceedings by United States Govern- 
ment against State of Illinois and by 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New York 
against State of Illinois and Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago 
“The Attorney General of the United 

States brought an action in a district court 

of the United States on October 6, 1913, to 

enjoin the sanitary district from diverting 
from Lake Michigan more than an amount 
of water authorized by the Secretary of War. 

Tt was not until June 18, 1923, however, that 

a decree was entered by the district court 

granting the relief sought by the plaintiff, 
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“On January 5, 1923, the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago v. United States (266 U. S. 
405) affirmed a decree of the district court 
enjoining the sanitary district from divert- 
ing water from Lake Michigan in excess of 
250,000 cubic feet per minute, the amount 
authorized by the Secretary of War. The 
opinion of Justice Holmes contains the fol- 
lowing statement realting to the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909: 

“ ‘This is not a controversy between equals. 
The United States is asserting its sovereign 
power to regulate commerce and to control 
the navigable waters within its jurisdiction. 
It has a standing in this suit not only to 
remove obstruction to interstate and foreign 
commerce, the main ground, which we will 
deal with last, but also to carry out treaty 
obligations to a foreign power bordering 
upon some of the lakes concerned, and, it 
may be, also on the footing of an ultimate 
sovereign interest in the lakes. The Attorney 
General by virtue of his office may bring this 
proceeding, and no statute is necessary to 
authorize the suit (United States v. San 
Jacinto Tin Co., 125 U. S. 273). With regard 
to the second ground, the treaty of January 
11, 1909, with Great Britain, expressly pro- 
vides against uses “affecting the natural level 
or flow of boundary waters” without the au- 
thority of the United States or the Dominion 
of Canada within their respective jurisdic- 
tion and the approval of the International 
Joint Commission agreed upon therein. As 
to its ultimate interest in the lakes, the 
reasons seem to be stronger than those that 
have established a similar standing for a 
State, as the interests of the Nation are 
more important than those of any States. 
(In re Debs, 158 U. S. 564, 584, 585, 599; 
Georgia v. Tennessee Copper Co., 206 U. S. 
230; Hudson County Water Co. v. McCarter, 
209 U. S. 349, 355; Marshall Dental Manu- 
facturing Co. v. Iowa, 226 U. S. 460, 462, 
pp. 425 and 426.)’ 

“On July 14, 1922, the State of Wisconsin 
filed a bill in the United States Supreme 
Court against the State of Dlinois and the 
Sanitary District of Chicago in which the 
States of Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
subsequently joined. The case was decided 
on January 14, 1929 (278 U. S. 367), with sim- 
ilar suits brought by the States of Michigan 
and New York. The Court’s opinion in the 
case contains the following pertinent state- 
ments: 

“ *There is a further prayer, that if the san- 
itary and ship canal should be used as a navi- 
gable waterway of the United States and be 
subject to the same control on the part of the 
United States as other navigable waterways, 
the defendant should be restrained from per- 
manently diverting any water from Lake 
Michigan in excess of the amount which the 
Court should determine to be reasonably re- 
quired for navigation in and through said 
canal and the connecting waters to the IIli- 
nois and Mississippi Rivers without injury to 
the navigable capacity of the Great Lakes 
and their connecting waterways’ (p. 369). 

“Chief Justice Taft stated: 

“*When master’s (Charles Evans Hughes) 
findings on the subject of injury to the com- 
plainants are in effect as follows: 

“*“The diversion which has taken place 
through the Chicago drainage canal has been 
substantially equivalent to a diversion of 
about 8,500 cubic feet a second for a period 
of time sufficient to cause, and it has caused 
the lowering of the mean levels of the lake 
and the connecting waterways, as follows: 
Lakes Erie and Ontario approximately 5 
inches; and of the connecting rivers, bays, 
and harbors to the same extent, respectively. 
A diversion of an additional 1,500 cubic feet 
per second, or a total diversion of 10,000 cubic 
feet a second, would cause an additional low- 
ering in Lakes Michigan and Huron of about 
1 inch, and in Lakes Erie and Ontario a little 
less than 1 inch, with a corresponding addi- 
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tional lowering in the connecting waterways” 
(pp. 407-408). 

“Tt will be perceived that the interference 
which was the basis of the Secretary’s permit, 
and which the latter was intended to elimi- 
nate, resulted directly from the failure of the 
sanitary district to take care of its sewage in 
some way other than by promoting or contin- 
uing the existing diversion. It may be that 
some flow from the lake is necessary to keep 
up navigation in the Chicago River, which 
really is part of the port of Chicago, but that 
amount is negligible as compared with 8,500 
second-feet now being diverted. Hence, be- 
yond that negligible quantity, the validity 
of the Secretary’s permit derives its support 
entirely from a situation produced by the 
sanitary district in violation of the complain- 
ant’s rights; and but for that support com- 
plainants might properly press for an imme- 
diate shutting down by injunction of the 
diversion, save any small part needed to 
maintain navigation in the river. In these 
circumstances, we think they are entitled to 
a decree which will be effective in bringing 
that violation and the unwarranted part of 
the diversion to an end’ (p. 418). 

“It therefore is the duty of this Court by 
an appropriate decree to compel the reduc- 
tion of the diversion to a point where it rests 
on a legal basis and thus to restore the navi- 
gable capacity of Lake Michigan to its proper 
level.’ (P. 420.) 

“In a decision (vol. 281, p. 179) rendered on 
April 14, 1980, by Mr. Justice Holmes the liti- 
gation terminated in a decree providing in 
part as follows: 

“*That on and after December 31, 1939, the 
said defendants are enjoined from diverting 
as above’ in excess of the annual average of 
1,500 cubic feet per second in addition to 
domestic pumpage. 

“*That the provisions of this decree as to 
the diverting of the waters of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed re- 
late to the flow diverted by the defendants 
exclusive of the water drawn by the city of 
Chicago for domestic water-supply purposes 
and entering the Chicago River ard its 
branches or the Calumet River or the Chicago 
Drainage Canal as sewage. The amount so 
diverted is to be determined by deducting 
from the total flow at Lockport the amount 
of water pumped by the city of Chicago into 
its water mains and as so computed will in- 
clude the runoff of the Chicago and Calumet 
drainage area.’ (281 U. S. 179, p. 201.) . 

“The decree was announced by Justice 
Holmes on April 21, 1930 (281 U.S. 696-697). 
Action with regard to this decree is reported 
in Supreme Court reports, 287 United States 
578-579, and in 289 United States 395 (1933) 
in which Chief Justice Hughes states: 


“*Third. Similar considerations apply to 
the argument based on the provisions of the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of July 3, 1930, and of 
the pending treaty with Canada as to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway, in rela- 
tion to compensation works through which 
it is urged, the restoration of lake levels may 
be effected. The reference is to the construc- 
tion of compensation works in the Niagara 
and St. Clair Rivers. Counsel for Illinois say 
that “upon the adoption of this treaty the 
appropriation made for the projects author- 
ized in the rivers and harbors bill in 1930, 
including compensation works, by the War 
Department appropriation bill of 1931,” be- 
comes immediately available for carrying out 
this treaty requirement, and that the Court 

uld assume that, either under the treaty 
or under the act of 1930, compensation works 
with the desired result will be installed. 
But it is apparent that there is no basis for 
the suggested assumption. It would be 
manifestly inappropriate to discuss the pro- 
visions of the pending treaty, bearing upon 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan, 
as the treaty is not in effect. And there is 
no ground for concluding that the compen- 
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sation works to which reference js made 
could be installed in the absence of treaty, 
What, if anything, will be done in the estab. 
ishmen compensation works undeter. 
mined. . = 
“‘The decisive point is that nothing ha 
been done which affects the operation of - 
decree and that the obligation of def 
to carry out its terms is in f force 
(P. 404.) a 
“Subsequent proceedings initia 
defendants, State of Illinois and Caan 
Sanitary District for modification of the de. 
cree were rejected by the Court on 
1941 (313 U. S. 547). On October 23 
the Supreme Court dismissed their pe 
for an interpretation and clarifica 
the decree of April 21, 1930, — 
“On January 28, 1957, the Court con 
for 1 month permission it had erecter ae 
vert up to an average of 8,500 cubic feet per 
second in view of the continuing em 
in navigation-caused by low water in the 
Mississippi River. It directed that this by 
restricted then to a diversion of 1,500 cubig 
ae second pursuant to the decree of 
Ap 21, 1930 after February 28, 1957, ip 
addition to domestic pumpage. 


“Canadian objections to proposed diversion 


“Canada has objected to recent 
of Illinois and the Chicago Sani District 
for additional diversion of water al Lake 
Michigan. Two notes from the Canadian 
Embassy to the Secretary of State dated Feb. 
ruary 1 and March 10, 1954, set forth these 
objections. In the latter note, the Canadian 
Government referred to Article II of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty and stated that: 

“*The terms of the last paragraph of that 
article clearly affirm the understanding that 
neither party to the treaty surrenders 
right which it may have to object to any 
interference with or diversion of waters on 
the other side of the boundary the effect of 
which would be productive of material in- 
jury to the navigation interests on its own 
side of the boundary. If the proposed in- 
crease in the diversion at Chicago were to 
take place, the Government of Canada would, 
in the circumstances described above, con- 
sider that there would be material injury to 
the navigation interests on its side of the 
boundary.’ 

“The Canadian note of March 10, 1954, 
concludes as follows: . 

“*The Canadian Government ~wishes to 
draw attention once more to the fact that 
the Chicago diversion is one aspect of a mat- 
ter now before the International Joint Com- 
mission and it is suggested that it would be 
in the best interests of Canada and the 
United States to allow the Commission 
complete its study of this and related mat- 
ters before any change in arrangements al- 
fecting the levels of the Great Lakes is all; 
thorized.’ 

“A third note No. 550 dated August % 
1954, was sent by the Canadian Embassy 0 
the Department of State. Attention wa 
again drawn to the contents of its previous 
notes and the following statement We | 
made: wea 

“‘As mentioned in my previous two note, 
the Canadian Government considers that’ 
the adoption of this measure would havea! 
adverse effect on navigation in the Gre 
Lakes and the St, Lawrence River. BM 
careful consideration the Govert dtl 
Canada has reached the conclusion thi ; 





























legislation would in fact result in inju 
navigation in boundary waters, Pp 
during cycles of low levels on thé! 
Lakes. a 

“Tt is the view of my Government, Ma 
fore, that the implementation of ths 
posed .legislation would constitute 4 @ 
sion of waters on the United States! 
the boundary, the effect of which wih D® 
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ductive of material injury to the naviga- 
tion interests on the Canadian side of the 
. In these circumstances and in 
ce with the right which is expressly 
ed in article II of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, I am instructed by my Gov- 
ernment to make formal objection to the 
proposed increase in the diversion of the 
waters of Lake Michigan and to request that 
the United States Government take what- 
ever measures may be appropriate to insure 
that this proposal is not implemented. In 
this connection it is suggested that the in- 
terests of Canada and the United States, 
best be served by allowing the Inter- 
national Joint Commission to complete its 
study of this and related matters under: the 
arrangements already agreed upon in the 
joint reference of June 25, 1952.’ 

“In his further note of February 13, 1956, 
the Canadian Ambassador stated in the con- 
eludin: agraph that: 

“y Ea ancordingt¥ instructed to make 
clear that, in the view of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation would be prejudicial to the naviga- 
tion and power interests of both countries.’ 

“Tt should be noted that H. R. 3300, passed 
4n the closing hours of the 838d Congress, was 
not approved by President Eisenhower. In 
his memorandum of disapproval he stated: 

“J am unable to approve the bill be- 


cause: 
_“4, Existing diversions are adequate for 
navigation on the Illinois .Waterway and 
Mississippi River. 

“9. The methods of control of lake levels 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes should be considered before arbitrarily 


proceeding with the proposed increase diver- 
sion. 


“3, The diversions are authorized without 
reference to negotiation with Canada; and 

“4. The legitimate interests of other 
States affected by the diversion may be ad- 
versely affected.’ 

“A similar bill in the 84th Congress, H. R, 
$210, was disapproved by the Department of 
State in a letter from THrusTon B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State (now Senator 
Morton), reading in part as follows: 

“The Department has been informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report 
and that the enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation would not be in accord with the 
Program of the President since it considers 
the reasons for the President’s memorandum 
of disapproval of H. R. 3300, 83d Congress, 
remain valid.’ 

“The effect of the increased diversion of 
1000 cubic feet per second at Chicago was 
the subject of an investigation by the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army. 
(8 Doc. No. 28, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) ? 
This report and other pertinent ma- 
tetial from the Public Health Service were 
the basis of discussions between officers of 


7_—_ 


“Bec. 201 of thi 
is , S report reads in part 


“The minimum estimated energy losses 
from a 8-year increase in diversion, as based 
on existing plants only, are 72,800,000 kilo- 
urs in United States plants and 115,- 
kilowatt-hours in Canadian plants 
total estimated loss of 188 million kilo- 
. The maximum estimated losses 
& 8-year increase in diversion, as based 
and proposed plants, are 148,- 
Kilowatt-hours in United States 
and 294,300,000 kilowatt-hours in’ 
Plants for a total estimated loss 
Million kilowatt-hours. The energy ~ 
are therefore estimated to be some-~ 
te between 188 million and 443 million 
Hlowatt-hours, and will vary with the. tim- 


for a 
watt-| 


Plants 
of 443 


Bot installation of additional generating 
= at the several power sites on the 


and St. Lawrence Rivers.’ ” 
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the’ United and Canada. The result was 4 
renewal of Canada’s expression of disap- 
proval on account of adverse effects upon 
navigation and power interests and boundary 
waters, including connecting channels, har- 
bors and the St. Lawrence River power-sea- 
way project. 

“The proposed developments would also 
constitute an unfortunate precedent for the 
United States in its negotiations with Can- 
ada with regard to the proposal of some 
Canadian interests to divert the waters of 
the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers into the 
Thompson and Frazier Rivers for power de- 
velopment, thus depriving the dams con- 
structed by the United States below the 
boundary on the Columbia of waters for 
power and navigation developments there. 

“Further discussion of the Columbia River 
diversion project will be presented later.” 

It is clear that there is no justification, 
legal or equitable, for Federal action to 
divert water for Chicago’s benefit. 


CONCLUSION 


Lastly, I should like to reiterate these few 
thoughts and sentences in summary: 

1. Conclusive evidence shows Chicago is 
to blame for its own predicament, in that its 
sewage disposal plant, which was efficient 6 
years ago, has not been kept up to date as 
Chicago has grown. 

2. It has diverted 3 rivers which formerly 
flowed into Lake Michigan and has taken 
many hundreds of cubic feet per second, in 
addition, from Lake Michigan. 

3. It has no basis for relief in law or in 
equity. 

4. The St. Lawrence seaway and port 
project must not be jeopardized by this un- 
reasonable demand. Chicago, the Wonder 
City, spends less per capita and has a lower 
tax rate than other cities. She should not 
expect to take from the other States.. Let 
her tend to her own job. 





Montana’s Senior Senator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the conclusion of the 85th Congress, my 
distinguished and able colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana, James E. 
Morray, has served the State of Mon- 
tana in Congress longer than any other 
elected Representative from the Treasure 
State. His 24 years in the Senate have 
been marked by numerous accomplish- 
ments benefiting our great State and its 
people. 

Senator Murray came to Washington 
in 1934 to fill the unexpired term of an- 
other great Montana Senator; Thomas J. 
Walsh. ‘He has been elected to four full 
terms in the Senate. Senator Murray 
has become well known as.a champion of 


_labor, education, and the development of 


our natural resources. In his capacity 
as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and more 
recently as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, he 
has sponsored and supported much legis- 
lation which has made America a better 
place in which to live. He is also an ac- 
tive member of the Democratic Policy 
Committee in the Senate. 
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As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I became acquainted with 
the Senator’s fine work, and my admira- 
tion for his seemingly tireless efforts in 
behalf of Montana and the Nation con- 
tinues to grow. I have come to know 
him as a valued friend and capable legis- 
lator in all matters of mutual concern. 
I consider it a privilege and honor to 
serve with Senator Murray in the United 
States Senate, and I know that our-col- 
leagues hold him in the highest esteem. 
No Senator could have a better, a more 
understanding, or a more knowledgeable 
and friendly colleague than I have in the 
person of the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana,-the Honorable JAMes E. Murray. 
As his partner, I am indeed a fortunate 
man. 





What Did the 2d Session of the 85th 
Congress Do for Small Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a news release by 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National. Federation of Independent 
Business. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, said today, now that Congress has ad- 
journed, the big question in the minds of 
small business throughout the Nation will 
be: “What did the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress do for small business?” The answer 
will be: “Small business received the best 
break in over a quarter of a century.” 

This session of the Congress did not give 
lipservice to the problems facing small busi- 
ness, but came through with positive action 
for small business: 

1. Established the Small Business Admin- 
istration as a permanent agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The fight for this legislation was recom- 
mended in the first instance by the federa- 
tion, and was carried forward in the present 
session of the Congress through the able 
leadership of Senator Epwarp THYE, Repub- 
lican, of Minnesota, and Congressman ABRA- 
HAM MuULTER, Democrat, of New York. 

Through the action of the Congress as it 
relates to this Agency, indications point that 
the Agency now is operating in high gear in 
its help to efficient small business. 

2. The long-expected tax relief for small 
business has been accomplished in this ses- 
sion of the Congress, through which small 
business received exceptional consideration 
and help of the Honorable WILBUR MILLS, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman, House 
Ways and, Means Committee, and also. the 
Honorable Harry Byrrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman, Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. Burger advises that during the consid- 
eration by the Congress on tax relief for 
small business he had the consistent, valu- 
able guidance of the Honorable JoHN Mc- 
CorMacK, House majority leader, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts. 

There have been definite indications that 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws 
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is now taking place, both by the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice, headed 
by the Honorable Victor Hansen, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, under the chair- 
manship of the Honorable John Gwynne. 

Burger said: “Small business of this Nation 
should and must realize that the groundwork 
for overall recognition to small business was 
instituted in the first instance through the 
wisdom of the Congress in creating the Small 
Business Committees in the respective Houses 
of the Congress some 18 years ago.” These 
committees at the présent time are headed 
by Senator Joun Sparkman, Democrat, of 
Alabama, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, which committee late 
last year held nationwide hearings on tax 
relief for small business, which hearings laid 
the groundwork for consideration by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and Senate 
Finance Committee on the need for tax relief 
for small business and the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, headed by. the Honorable 
WRIGHT PatTMAN, Democrat, of- Texas, which 
has been and is making continual studies on 
thé concentration and monopolistic angles 
in certain major industries, and through this 
has laid the foundation for productive action 
by the antitrust agencies. 

Burger concludes: “Now that constructive 
action has been taken by the present Con- 
gress as to small-business problems, it is the 
hope of the federation that such action will 
continue in succeeding Congresses, result- 
ing in protection to 4 million or more 
small-business institutions in our Nation’s 
economy.” 





The Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS 





C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, just a 
few short years ago the American peo- 
ple and the entire world were suddenly 
and unexpectedly thrust into a new era 
of breathtaking progress. The mystery 
of splitting the atom and controlling 
this vast source of energy was unlocked 
by the tireless genius of our scientists. 
The circumstances under which this his- 
toric breakthrough was announced to 
the world has, unfortunately, cast 
doubts upon the value of this discovery 


to the advancement of civilization and 


even the survival of the human race. 
An atmosphere of fear for the power of 
this new source of energy has grown up 
in some segments of public thinking 
which has tended to retard progress in 
bringing about its peaceful application 
to a wide range of opportunities which 
can bring great benefits to all mankind. 

The present world situation, beset as 
we are with the tensions which grow out 
of the cold war} has. cast the power of 
the atom in a dark and frightening role. 
Pitted as all civilization is against the 
aggressive, totalitarian movement of 
Russian communism the power of the 
atom has been concentrated on defense 
of those human vslues which we hold 
to be as dear as life itself. The Russian 
leaders have acquired the secret of the 
atom and they boast of their rapid 
progress in making its destructive power 
an integral part of their war machine. 
Of late they have been threatening many 
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free countries, particularly those allied 
with us in defense of human freedom; 
with the spectre of missile warfare—that 
is missiles carrying atomic and hydro- 
gen warheads—unless they disarm and 
disassociate themselves from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. This 
Russian effort at diplomacy by ultima- 
tum was clearly intended to stimulate 
widespread fear of atomic energy, to 
shake public confidence in man’s ability 
to use this new power wisely. But these 
Russian efforts together with their re- 
fusal to enter into workable and enforci- 
ble agreements which would ban the 
use of this new energy for nonpeaceful 
purposes cannot stop the progress which 
has been made and will be made in ap- 
plying atomic energy to programs which 
give great promise toward lifting the 
heavy >burdens from the backs of all 
mankind. 

It is the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
which today engage the genius of our 
scientists and technicians. It is in this 
direction that I and other members of 
my committee in Congress have been 
concentrating our initiative, encourage- 
ment, and guidance. This work which 
we have done and shall continue to do 
does not make headlines. It is exacting; 
requiring constant study, research,.con- 
sultation, and committee inquiry in or- 
der to stay on top of the vast scope of 


work underway and to make certain that_ 


the funds authorized bring a maximum 
of results. 

I think you will be interested in a 
highlight report on some of the out- 
standing work being done in the field of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Here 
are some of the most significant ones. 

POWER REACTORS 


The power reactor is used to produce 
nuclear power which in turn is used to 
generate electrical power. AS you know 
the principal source of power to gener- 
ate electricity at present is that which 
comes from harnessing the flow of rivers 
to turn huge turbines which generate 
electrical power or by using coal or oil to 
produce the energy needed to turn these 
turbines. Nuclear power is now being 
used to replace or to supplement electri- 
cal power which has been derived from 
these other sources. 

At the beginning of this year the 
Atomic Energy Commission had in op- 
eration 7 experimental civilian power 
reactors of 6 different types. In addi- 
tion an Army reactor which features 
direct civilian uses was in operation. 
Another experimental power reactor, the 
first in the country financed exclusively 
with private capital, was supplying elec- 
tricity to company lines. 

Construction was underway on four 
full-scale power reactors in which pri- 
vate enterprise is the sole or- primary 
investor. 

A contract was signed for the first 
nuclear-powered merchant ship and for 
its propulsion reactor. 

These reactors in operation and being 
produced are located in widely separated 
parts of the country. From this one can 
observe that the Congress has not been 
neglectful in the overall national plan for 
the peaceful use of atomic energy and 
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that we are today moving to the fore. 
front in this important field. i 


One of the primary problems in con. 
nection with power reactors is fuel costs 
To make this new source of energy ego.) 
nomically competitive with the 
tional sources of energy @ way must iy — 
found to reduce the production Costs of 
the fuel. Other economies can be mage 
in the construction costs of r and 
in the reduction of operating and main. 
tenance costs. These latter will come 
after we have had more experience 
the experimental reactors now in uses 
in building. However, the problem off. — 
ducing fuel costs will remain the 
challenge in the immediate years aheag 

The British have been making notable — 
strides in the diréction of economy jg 
the development of reactor types ang — 
fuel utilization. It is a matter of e. 
treme and practical necessity 
urges them forward in this task. They — 
are faced with the pospect of rapidly 
depleting coal reserves and the uncer. 
tainties of the source of their oil 
plies, which are located in the fomenting 
Near and Middle East.. The Suez erisis 
of a year ago, the upheaval in Iraq a fey 
months ago and the threats being made © 
against the protectorate of Yemen have 
been very discomforting to our British 
friends. The challenge. of developing 
economical power reactors is one which 
the British must meet and win if theyare 
to remain one of the great industrial 
nations of the world. é 

We must be ready to profit by the ad- 
vances the British Isles have made and 
will continue to make in this vitally in- 
portant area. I for one am keeping am 
open mind on both the type of reactors 
and the utilization of fuel which the — 
United States Atomic Energy Commis 
sion should concentrate on. For example, | 
on a visit to England last year to observe 
the methods they have developed I was 
impressed with the position they have © 
taken on the types and uses of fue 
They hold that there are sufficient m- 
serves of uranium ores available which 
should permit us to concentrate on more 
simplified methods of producing the 
source materials. Here in the { 
States we appear to be co t 
on methods for conserving these reserve) — 
at a time when we are told our know 
reserves are sufficient for the f , 
future. The costs involved in ing 
and producing the perfect fuel far oumm 
thé costs involved by using a proces 
which would consume more basi¢ Ui 
nium ores. The British, in my opinion, 
have taken a more realistic position @ 
this problem than we have. As in ie 
past this will remain a matter of ci 
tinuing concern of and inquiry by 
committee. " 

PROPULSION 


In the field of propulsion there # 
been several sensational develo 
which demonstrate what can be 
with the nuclear reactor. The pres 
reported a wide range of records 
the Nautilus, an atomic-powered § 
rine. It has proven its ability © 
tically cireumnavigate the globe’ 
submerged. Recently the Nautilus: 
pleted a journey from the Pacific 
Atlantic Oceans, crossing under 
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impenetrable Arctic icecap. It 
et few years ago that such. a feat 
was considered possible only in the writ- 
ings of the imaginative Jules Verne. 
When the atomic-powered Skate re« 
peated the sensational, pioneer journey 
of the Nautilus, under the Arctic icecap, 
within a matter of days, the meaning of 
the atomic age was apparent. The use 
of reactors for the propulsion of under- 
water and surface craft gives promise of 
great benefits to mankind in this ever- 
shrinking world in which we live. 

It will not be long before atomic reac- 
tors will be propelling huge and very fast 
aircraft through the skies and possibly 
even into outer space. There remain 
technical problems to be lved before 
this additional chapter of Jules Verne’s 
predictions becomes a reality, but with 
determination and persistence of scien- 
tific effort these problems can be re- 
solved. 

Speaking of determination ‘and per- 
sistence, I am reminded of Admiral Rick- 
over, who in the field of applied sciences 
stands as a splendid example. He was 
possessed of the belief that atomic energy 
could be harnessed to propel a submarine 
for great distances under water. In his 
efforts to give the United States the first 
atomic-propelled craft or vehicle in the 
world, he was met with organized opposi- 
tion and rebuffs that would turn back the 
vision of an ordinary man. He put pride 
and personal security aside as his deter- 
mination to advance the security of the 
United States drove him forward to the 
successful launching of the Nautilus. It 
is to his everlasting credit that in the 
face of his latest official rebuff, following 
the historic journey of the Nautilus un- 
der the Arctic icecap, his only comment 
was that he was amply rewarded in the 
knowledge that his efforts had contrib- 
uted to the safety and well-being of his 
country. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH, DIAGNOSIS, AND THERAPY 


One of the most interesting and useful 
ucts of nuclear reactor operations 

is what the scientists call radioactive iso- 
They are so uniquely suited to 

the study of the human body and its dis- 
tases that they seem to have been cre- 
ated by the good Lord for this very pur- 
pose. Body processes, in sickness and in 
health, are fundamentally chemical but 
are Carried out on such a dynamic, com- 
plex, and microscopic scale that they 
have most times defied ordinary proce- 
dures of study. The radioactive isotope 
has opened up new and exciting possibil- 
ities of research and study of the human 
which hitherto have been impos- 


Today the medical scientist is using 
these isotopes as tracers to diagnose a 
wide variety of human ailments, to locate 
him parts of the body and to guide 

in the safe use of powerful thera- 
— Machines. The discoveries have 

Most importar.+ bearing on studies be- 

ae ade of the causes of the dread dis- 


the discovery of a cure 
dane ** for this greatest 
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Today isotopes are used to diagnose 
or treat the ailments of 1 million pa- 
tients a year in this country. 

RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY AND CHEMISTRY 


The magic isotopes are also used for 
a wide variety of industrial purposes. 
Theyycan identify the specific properties 
of materials to be used in industry, the 
strength and weakness of given materials 
and the reaction of other or foreign mat- 
ters on that material. For example, they 
can be used to find flaws in materials 
and manufactured products. 

The isdtope is also a helper in the 
sterilization and preservation of foods. 
They can be used for the pasteurization 
of perishable foodstuffs such as meats, 
bananas, potatoes, and beverages. 

One can even detect leaks in water- 
lines, to ascertain their precise location 
so that they can be repaired with a mini- 
mum of disruption and thereby at greatly 
reduced cost. 

Another feat of the isotope struck me 
as providing a significant answer to the 
old question of just how cockroaches get 
into the best-kept kitchens. The isotope 


-discovered that one common mode of en- 


trance used by the cockroach is the 
cleanest water tap. Once a colony of 
cockroaches is disturbed by overcrowding 
or other factors, they will range quite a 
distance to find a new haven. They are 
no respecters of the well-kept kitchen, if 
it is your bad luck to have them enter 
your waterlines. This piece of informa- 
tion may save the housewife embarrass- 
ment if her husband suddenly discovers 
one of these unwelcome visitors in her 
kitchen. 
AGRICULTURAL STUDIES 

The frontiers of farm science and land 
development must be pushed forward at 
an ever-increasing rate to provide for 
world-population growth and to improve 
living standards. Food production is not 
increasing as fast as population demands 
throughout the world. Some experts on 
this problem estimate that almost half 
the population of the world goes to bed 
hungry each night. 

The isotope has stimulated research in 
the agricultural field which knows no 
equal in history. This new tool is un- 
locking the secrets of the growth of 
plants and animals and the scourges that 
injure or destroy them. Studies now go- 
ing on in the field of soil fertility, the 
uptake of fertilizers, plant diseases and 
fungicides, root growth, photosynthesis, 
animal feeding, insects, and insecticides 
show that we can resolve the problem of 
growing sufficient food to meet the de- 
mands of an increasing world popula- 
tion. The magic’ isotope is working 
around the clock for the good of all 
humanity. ; ; 

What I have said provides but a fleet- 
ing look at the great possibilities which 
are ours for the taking in this atomic 
age. ‘These are the great hopes that we 
hold out for the American people. We 
have always stood ready to share our 
scientific and technological advances 
with all the other nations and peoples 


-of. the world. In generations past we 


Americans have made our share of 
worthy contributions to the progress of 
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all mankind. We are inspired no less in 
this generation to share the blessings 
which the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
can bring to ourselves and thus to all 
humanity. 

This is the real challenge of the atomic 
age. We must never allow fear for the 
nonpeaceful uses of this great source of 
energy to retard its full and fruitful 
utilization. It is our destiny to be mak- 
ers of the peace and we must keep faith 
with that sacred trust. 





Report on Kennedy-Ives Labor Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of the defeat of the Kennedy-Ives 
labor bill in the House, the cry will go up 
nationwide that the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress refused to pass any re- 
strictive legislation that would help the 
workers and hurt the labor leaders. 

We can expect to hear this claim from 
every Republican candidate, whether he 
is running for dogcatcher or governor 
of a State on the Republican ticket. The 
Republicans are running against labor 
this year, as is proved by the recént pub- 
lication by the United States Senate Re- 
publican policy committee of a campaign 
book going into great detail to show how 
labor and labor leaders have supported 
the Democratic candidates for both the 
House and the Senate in past elections. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was publicly en- 
dorsed and strongly supported by the 
AFL-CIO, the United Steelworkers of 
America, the United Auto Workers, and 
numerous other labor organizations. It 
was publicly denounced and viciously 
fought’ by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
Mitchell—who stated through Congress- 
man Jupp, “It is a bad bill”—and, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who stated the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill was inedaquate. 

The bill would have required all labor 
unions to: 

Give comprehensive detailed disclosure 
of union financial data to members, to 
the press, to the public and to law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Make full reports by union officers on 
any persona! conflict-of-interest trans- 
actions. 

Impose criminal sanctions for em- 
bezzlement of union funds, false report- 
ing, false entries in books, failure to 
report or destruction of union books. 

Establish the right of suits by union 
members for recovery of funds either 
embezzled or misappropriated by union 
officers: . 

Prohibit loans by employers or unions 
to union officers. 

Assure secret ballots for all union offi- 
cers or the convention delegates who 
select them, 
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Give due notice of all union elections 
and see that there is a real opportunity 
to nominate opposing candidates. 

See that all union officers be elected 
by secret ballot every 4 years by inter- 
national unions and every 3 years by 
local unions. ) 

Prohibit persons convicted of a felony 
to serve as union officers. 

Limit union trusteeships to 18 months. 

Give the Secretary of Labor power to 
institute court action to set improper 
elections aside and conduct new elec- 
tions. 

Make annual reports to the Secretary 
of Labor and union members on every 
trusteeship, the reasons for its estab- 
lishment, continuance, and operation. 

Permit the Secretary of Labor to begin 
court proceedings to break improper 
trusteeships. 

Forbid the counting of votes of dele- 
gates of trustee bodies unless delegates 
were elected by sécret ballot, and forbid 
transfer of funds from trusteed local 
union to international, except normal 
dues and assessments. 

Forbid picketing for extortion or to 
secure payoff from employer. 

Forbid solicitation for payment of 
fictitious fees for unloading cargo from 
interstate carriers. 

The bill would have required manage- 
ment to: 

Report to the Secretary of Labor the 
name of every employer who spends more 
than $500 a year for activities intended 
to influence employees in exercise of 
their rights to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

Have every labor relations consultant 
report on any agreement with an em- 
ployer to provide services intended to 
affect employees in the exercise of their 
rights to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

In no way bribe a representative of 
his employees—or have anyone else, act- 
ing in his behalf, whether acting as a 
technical agent or not—bribe an em- 
ployee representative. You will no 
doubt recall the notorious Shefferman 
case in Chicago in which -Shefferman 
acted for management in bribing union 
Officials and representatives. 

Knowing the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation and the limitations it 
placed on all unions, it is more than en- 
couraging to see that the progressive 
leaders of labor endorsed this bill and 
worked for it, for, despite all rumors to 
the contrary, these men are vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the members of 
their unions and those who work for a 
living. 

The restrictions placed upon manage- 
ment are certainly few. You would 
imagine that no self-respecting com- 
pany or corporation would find itself 
hindered by complying with the require- 
ments. Yet, the hue and cry that went 
up—with the NAM and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce weeping copious 
tears for the workers—makes you stop 
and wonder about our giants of industry 
and their intentions. 

They went, apparently, financial re- 
ports filed by unions, but not by employ- 
ers, on their own antiunion activities. 


a 


’ 


They want, apparently, to forbid union 
leaders to receive bribes, but not to pre- 
vent employers from paying them. 

They insist, apparently, upon stricter 
ethical-practices codes for unions, but 
none for management. 

What they really want; we find out, is 
a@ labor-management bill that applies 
only to labor. 

Well, the reactionaries won, for the 
vote on the bill was 198 against and 190 
for. 

The Democrats voted 2% to 1 for the 
bill. 

The Republicans voted over 3 to 1 
against the bill. 

Remember those results when you 
hear in this fall’s election campaign that 
the Democratic-controlled Congress re- 
fused to pass labor reform legislation. 

Seventy percent of the Democrats were 
for it. 

Seventy-seven percent of the Repub- 
licans were against it. 

Pennsylvania Democrats voted 10 for, 
3 against. Republicans voted 4 for, 12 
against, l‘absent. 





Report to the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, as the first 
space age Congress in history, the session 
which has just ended had to face up to 
the dazzling world of tomorrow as well as 
to wrestle with the complex problems of 
today. It did an impressive job. Many 
people are comparing its productive 
record to that of the first 100 days of 
the Roosevelt administration. 

In this brief report to the people of 
the First Congressional District, I cannot 
relate all of the session’s accomplish- 
ments, I will try only to touch on the 
most significant. ‘ 

ALASKA—49TH STATE 


This Congress added a new star to the 
flag, and passed a billion-dollar science 
education bill—the first general educa- 
tion bill cleared in a century. 

It met a galloping recession head on 
with a program of increased public 
works, highway and emergency housing 
construction and unemployment benefits, 
and gave 12,000 social security annuitants 
and countless senior citizens on public 
assistance a few extra dollars with which 
to meet the alltime high living costs. 

NEFENSE 

A permanent space agency was 
whipped through to help move us into 
the area of interplanetary travel. The 
President was given almost all of the au- 
thority he requested to streamline the 
chain of command in our military organ- 
ization, and more dollars for missiles and 
military manpower than he asked for. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The small-business man got his best 
deal in a decade with liberalized loan 
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programs and tax relief. SBA loan 
thority was increased and interest sohel 
et = @ measure estab lo- 

small business investment Panies 
was enacted. a 

The food and drug law was strength- 
ened, and hospital construction and 
water pollution control 
tended. : 

Federal and postal employees won 10 
percent pay raises, and retired civil- 
service employees a 10 percent 
boost. It was my privilege to chairman 
the House subcommittee which reported 
the retirement legislation. 

Veterans of World War I were given a 
Federal charter for their organization, 
veterans laws were codified, and pen- 
sions were increased for widows and 
Sapnish-American and other early wars, 

THE FARMER’ 


The most glaring omission was the 
lack of any constructive answer to the 
farm problem. ‘The Congress cleared a 
bill to freeze farm price supports at their 
1957 levels in an effort to bolster farm 
income—but the President vetoed it, 
This veto cost Idaho wheat and dairy 
farmers millions of dollars. 

Secretary Benson opposed most of the 
bills introduced to give relief to any seg- 
ment of the farm population. There 
were 1 or 2 happy exceptions. My bill 
to prohibit the trading of onion futures 
on mercantile exchanges was not vetoed. 
It had the unanimous support of the 
Idaho onion industry. Onion farmers 
are now in a position to control their own 
product—rather than having its control 
vested in the hands of unscrupulous 
manipulators on mercantile exchanges 
hundreds of miles away. 

Another exception was the passage by 
the Congress, and the acceptance by the 


White House, of the bill to extend the _ 


National Wool Act. I-was one of the 
cosponsors of this legislation which had 
the wholehearted backing of Idaho sheep 
growers. 

The Government’s authority to sell 
farm surpluses abroad was extended, as 
was the special milk program in non- 
profit schools,- nursery schools, child- 
care centers, settlement houses, and 
summer camps. These programs help 
nourish millions and relieve farm SUI 
pluses. : 

. RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

This Congress provided for the Na- 
tion’s first inventory of outdoor recrea- 
tion resources and needs. As chairman 
of the House Public Lands Subcommit- 


tee, I held on legislation to~ 
establish the Natio Outdoor ee 


tion Resources Re 
upon its passage was appointed by the 
Speaker of the House as one of the Com- 
mission’s members. 


the preparation of a 


of Lake Coeur d’Alene by the Coast and 


Geodetic Survey. 
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si TRANSPORTATION . 


The Nation’s railroads were given a 
lift with loans to fimance new equip- 
ment, operating expenses, and other ob- 
ligations, and the Federal airport aid 
program was expanded. A single Fed- 
eral agency was established to control 
poth civilian and military planes, in an 
attempt to reduce fatal air collisions. 

‘ MINING , 

The loss of the minerals subsidy bill 
in the House was a body blow to our ail- 
ing lead-zinc industry, and ended hope 
for an immediate revival of tungsten 
mining in Idaho. The bill was defeated 
in the closing days of the session by a 
scant 23 votes. It was an administra- 
tion-backed measure, but Republicans 
yoted against it 2 to 1, while Democrats 
supported it 2 to 1. 

A bill to change the mining assessment 
date, jointly sponsored by Senator Frank 
CuurcH and myself, passed and became 
law. It should. help ‘Zdaho’s small 
mining companies and individual claim- 


holders. 
BIPARTISANSHIP 


There was little opportunity for this 
Congress to make any contributions to a 
lasting peace. The shadow of the crisis 
in the Middle East hung over us, with the 
almost constant worry that our inept 
foreign policy would involve us in seri- 
ous consequences. 

Despite these fears, this Congress was 
notably bipartisan in its major actions. 
Never has a divided government—an ad- 
ministration of one party and a Congress 
of another—worked so well. The Con- 
gress was responsive to the President’s 
requests, and passed much of his pro- 
gram, but it took the initiative in its own 
hands when the President was not meet- 
ing the needs of the country. 

‘The demands upon the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress were great. and its 
~ Members worked hard. I am proud of 
the fact that I have a 99-percent voting 
and attendance record—one that only a 
handful of other Members can equal. I 
Was present to vote on- every rollcall on 
a bill, and to answer my name on prac- 
tically every quorum or attendance call. 
’ 





Congressman Thomas Gordon 





SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Very sorry to see my valued friend and 
our esteemed colleague, Congressman 

: annus Gorpon, leaving the Congress. 

Dublic career has been marked with 
a devotion to duty. Able and dili- 
irvine ~ work, genuinely interested in 
and people faithfully, efficiently, 


i 
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and the free world—are thankful to him 
for his conscientious efforts and construc- 
tive accomplishments. 

Tom Gorvon is a man of amiable per- 
sonal traits and no one wh@ ever knew 
him could fail. to be impressed by his 
quiet modesty and sincere humility. He 
has made a great record here in the 
House that will have a deep.and lasting 
impression on our membership, and I 
know that I speak for the entire House 
when I commend and congratulate him 
upon his many years of unselfish service. 

In~-his voluntary retirement, I wish 
for him and his family all. the blessings 
of good health, success, and happiness, 
and I hope hé-will return to Washington 
frequently to visit with us. 





Accomplishments of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
my statement relative to the accomplish- 
ments of the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It is a great regret to me that, due to 
unavoidable circumstances, I was not prés- 
ent during the closing hours of the 85th 
Congress and, therefore, did not have the 
opportunity to participate in any closing 
remarks. I want to add my word to the 
expressions of many others of my colleagues 
praising our leadership during this session 
of the Congress. Senator JonHnson of Texas, 
as majority leader, and our own Senator 
KNOWLAND, as minority leader, both did out- 
standing jobs in coordinating our programs 
and, working together in their leadership to 
carry out the main objectives of the Presi- 


~ dent’s program. Both exhibited real states- 


manship and the kind of leadership that 
this great body needs and benefits from. 

The 85th Congress, in my judgment, will go 
down as an outstanding, positive Congress of 
real accomplishments. In large measure, its 
greatest_ accomplishments resulted from a 
spirit of bipartisan cooperation. In the Sen- 
ate, as I stated above, both Majority Leader 
JOHNSON and Minority er KNOWLAND 
worked tirelessly to achieve this record of 

ective bipartisanship, which realized most 
of the legislative goals set forth by President 
Eisenhower as critical for national security 
and world peace. ; 

The 85th Congress, particularly its 2d ses- 
sion, met under the heavy pressure of crisis: 
The Communist strategy for world conquest 
had developed a total cold war—a full-scale 
offensive in the political, economic, and cul- 
tural spheres, involving the total commit- 
ment of science and technology, education, 
industry, and all the vast resources at the 
command of its totalitarian system. 

In the face of this challenge Congress pro- 
vided the machinery to meet our immediate 
security, needs. Much must still be done, 
however, if we are to meet the greater chal-. 
lenge which lies in the years ahead. We 
must not only meet the Russian threat, we 
must. counter it, and we must lay the grouncd- 
work for lasting world peace. 

I have no intention of reviewing the legis- 
lative history of the past session at this time. 
Senators JOHNSON and KNOWLAND have al- 
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ready done this with clarity and in great de- 
tail in their majority and minority reports on 
the 85th Congress. I shall only attempt here 
to list some of the most important accom- 
plishments and failures from my own view- 
point as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, both of which were 
closely concerned with much of the import- 
ant legislation to come before this Congress. 
I 


In the field of foreign relations and na- 
tional defense, I would note particularly: 

(a) The passage of the Mutual Security 
Authorization Act which conformed closely 
to the President’s recommendations. It was 
unfortunate that at the last moment the 
appropriation for this operation was severely 
cut, but this matter can be remedied if nec- 
essary in the early part of the 85th Congress. 

(b) Reciprocal trade. Congress headed 
off an attempt to destroy this policy and 
passed an unprecedented 4-year extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act. In the legis- 
lation care was taken to protect the Ameri- 
can economy and our domestic industries by 
a further development of the peril-point 
principle and an ultimate participation by 
the Congress in case of dangerous warning 
signals by the Tariff Commission. 

(c) Defense reorganization. A sound law 
in line with the President’s recommendations 
established the Secretary of Defense as the 
real operational head of the Pentagon and 
streamlined his command structure to pre- 
vent overlaps and conflicts. 

(dad) A promising science and education bill 
aimed to strengthen our educational system 
in the interest of national security was en- 
acted. This was the first Federal education 
bill that has been passed by the Congress for 
many years. The fundamental responsibili- 
ties of the States to determine their educa- 
tional policies is strongly emphasized. It 
provides for student loans and equipment in 
the schools, especially for the developmént 
of scientific research. A companion bill in- 
creases the budget for the National Science 
Foundation for research. 

(e) The Middle East resolution. Under 
the dynamic leadership of the President and 
Secretary Dulles early in the 1st session of 
the 85th Congress, the Congress adopted a 
joint resolution to promote peace and sta- 
bility in the Middle East. This has come to 
be known as the Middle East Resolution. In 
effect, it supports the independence of the 
Middle East and authorizes the President to 
undertake in the general area military as- 
sistance programs with any nation or group 
of nations desiring such assistance. It pro- 
vides further “if the President determines 
the necessity thereof, the United States is 
prepared to use armed forces to assist any 
such nation or group of such nations re- 
questing assistance against armed aggression 
from any country controlled by international 
communism.” 

(f) Space agency. The Congress acted 
rapidly on the President’s request to create 
@ strong space agency in charge of space ex- 
ploration. 

1 


On the domestic front. 

(a) Farm policy. After prolonged and 
continued debate throughout the session a 
new farm law was passed which cut.down the 
existing incentives to produce surpluses. 
This was a real victory for the administra- 
tion, and especially for Secretary Benson’s 
policies. 

(b) This Congress established two out- 
standing landmarks. For the first time since 
the Civil War it was possible to pass a civil- 
rights bill with the full cooperation of both 
sides of the aisle. This bill insures the most 
basic of all civil rights. It protects the right 
to vote to all our citizens in all our States 
without regard to race, creed, or color, 

The other outstanding event was the 
granting of statehood to Alaska, which added 
another State to the Union for the first time 
since 1912. I regret the failure of the 
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Democratic leadership to recognize Hawaii's 
equally deserving case for statehood. I hope 
this omission will be speedily corrected by 
the 86th Congress. 

(c) It should be noted that the Congress 
established another landmark by passing one 
of the primary goals of the Second Hoover 
Commission revising the budgeting and ac- 
counting system and providing for greater 
congressional control over. expenditures. 

It is to be regretted that no other recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission re- 
quiring legislative action were passed in this 
Congress and here again we have need in the 
86th Congress to consider again the remain- 
ing recommendations. 

A disappointing failure of this Congress 
was its refusal to enact a labor reform bill, 
although some small progress was made in 
the specific problem of employee pension 
and welfare funds. The truly pressing and 
challenging problems of racketeering, abuses 
of union officials, and perversion of demo- 
cratic procedures remain untouched. 

In light of the widespread public indigna- 
tion over the disclosures of the McClellan 
Committee; its legislative recommendations; 
the President’s 1958 program of labor reform 
and the extensive hearings by the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, it is incredible that this 
Congress failed to pass appropriate legisla- 
tion. We must have legislation to protect 
the basic rights and interests of union mem- 
bers from the corrupt labor leaders whose 
activities have case a shadow over the in- 
tegrity of all organized labor. This is a 
matter of great concern to all our people and 
to allow this clearly recognizea moral prob- 
lem to remain without remedy is a reflection 
on our democratic processes. In my judg- 
ment, adequate and prompt labor reform 
legislation should be given top priority when 
the 86th Congress convenes, 

In conclusion, as this is my last year in 
the United States Senate, and as I look 
back over the 14 wonderful years of my 
participation here, there are certain deep 
convictions that stand out. My experience 
tells me that the real approach to human 
understanding between individuals in our 
country generally and. in our relations with 
the other countries of the world, must be 
built upon the fundamentals of our Chris- 
tian faith. The greatest Teacher of all time 
2,000 years ago dramatized the sacredness of 
the individual and the significance of what 
Wwe mean by “neighbor.” 

The freedom_of the individual human 
being is a great challenge in the world today. 
The previous pattern of history has been one 
of external controls of the strong over the 
weak, but throughout history we find that 
the continual quest of man has been to be 
free from these external controls. The big 
world issue then is between communistic, 
atheistic totalitarianism which suppresses 
the individual and freedom of the individual 
under the guidance of God. 

Our forefathers brought this concept to 
the new world. 

We are challenged to preserve this precious 
heritage and to demonstrate its eternal truth 
if we are to find lasting peace among all 
nations. 





Waterfowl Cate” Crop Protectors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in order to 


emphasize the importance of game man- 
agement and game refuge areas, I am 
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submitting for inclusion in the Recorp 
an article from the Hanford Sentinel, 
which is a reprint of an article which 
appeared in the February issue of a 
magazine, Outdoor Californian. This 
article summarizes some aspects of the 
migratory waterfowl situation in Cali- 
fornia and points up the necessity for 
the game refuge areas which are in the 
process of being established in my con- 
gressional district. 
The article follows: 
WATERFOWL “CAFE” CROP PROTECTORS 


“Manage waterfowl? Protect ranchers’ 
grain by inviting more ducks into the area? 
Why, those guys in the fish and game de- 
partment must be off their rockers.” 

Years ago that unflattering opinion was 
shared by many farmers in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys, who prophesied 
their own financial ruin if department of 
fish and game plans were carried out. 
Court action was taken in an attempt to 
block the whole scheme. 

Since then, however, times and opinions 
have changed and California’s waterfowl- 
managemént areas have proved their worth. 

You’d have a hard time now finding a 
farmer who doesn’t realize what an asset 
these State-controlled ponds and marshes are 
when the great annual migration of water- 
fowl starts bringing hundreds of thousands 
of ducks and geese down the Pacific flyway. 

It used to be that a farmer might find 
his rice, barley, or wheat fields cleaned out 
almost overnight when a hungry flock sud- 
denly descended for a feeding stop. Now 
depredations are fewer and less damaging, 
thanks to the greater attractions provided 
by the waterfowl-management areas. 

These lure the birds away from surround- 
ing ranchlands and, in effect, serve at mass 
“cafeterias” the “menus” of specially raised 
grains and aquatic plants being carefully 
planned to tempt ducks and geese. The 
WMaA’s serve other important purposes, too, 
as will be explained later. 


GRAY LODGE DEVELOPMENT 


Gray Lodge is a good example of these large 
refuges in California’s great Central Valley. 
In 1931 the first 2,541 acres were purchased 
against considerable opposition at the time. 
It was not until 1952-55 that more parcels 
were added, bringing the total acreage to 
6,735. The wildlife conservation board re- 
cently allocated $335,269 for full development 
of Gray Lodge over a 3-year period. 

This will bring 3,734 more acres jnto pro- 
duction as a refuge and feeding area for 
waterfowl, since the original tract had been 
developed to its full potential, but funds had 
been lacking to develop the land acquired 
later. 


BIRDS BY THE THOUSANDS 


Gray Lodge, a few miles northwest of Live 
Oak, Sutter County, each year plays host to 
thousands of mallards, pintails, widgeon; 
teal, snow geese, Canadian honkers, and 
many other species. 

This area, like the others operated by the 
department, serves several purposes; as a 
feeding and resting area to prevent possible 
damage to nearby agricultural crops, as a 
refuge to provide a sanctuary during hunting 
season, as a nesting area, and as a public 
shooting ground for licensed hunters under 
controlled conditions. $ 


Each purpose has its origin in a definite 
need of the farmers, of the unattached 
sportsman who finds membership in duck 
clubs too expensive, or the need of the water- 
fowl themselves in the face of ever-¥Yhcreas- 
ing pressure from civilization. a 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


The areas were acquired from time to time 
by the State with funds provided by the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act, the Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Board, and with funds from the sale of 
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hunting licenses. In addition, the Federal 
Government has management areas in the 
Lea Act; these lands also may be opened to 
hunting by the public under control of the 
California Department of Fish and Game, 

What and where are these Stat: -managed 
areas? - 

1. Honey Lake, at the northern 
Honey Lake, Lassen County, via United States 
Highway No. 395; 3,000 acres open to hunting 
with a daily shooter capacity of 150, 

2 Grizzly Island, Solano County, reached 
by ferry through Fairfield or Rio Vista on 
State Highway No. 12; 5,000 acres open to 
hunting with a daily capacity of 500 hunters, 

3. Gray Lodge, about 8 miles southwest of 
Gridley, Butte County, or 10 miles northwest 
of Live Oak, Sutter County; 3,000 acres open 
to hunting with daily shooter capacity of 
100. 

4. Los Banos, 4 miles northeast of the town 
of Los Banos, Merced County; 1,530 acres 
open to hunting and a daily shooter capacity 
of 80. 

5. Mendota, 2 miles south.of Mendota near 
Whites Bridge; 7,500 acres open to hunting 
with daily capacity of 200 hunters afoot plus 
50 in boats. } 

HUNTING IN SOUTHLAND 


6. Imperial, along the south end of Salton 
Sea, Imperial County; 2,000 acres open to 
hunting but capacity varies according to 
season. 

7. San Luis wasteway (U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation lands), near Volta, Merced 
County; 1,500 acres open to hunting witha 
daily capacity of 100. 

8. Napa Marshes waterfowl area (Leslie 
Salt Co. lands), west of the Napa River about 
1 mile northwest of Vallejo; accessible only 
by boat; 5,000 acres open to hunting, no 
limit. 

Federal areas include the following: 

1. Merced National Wildlife Refuge, 16 
miles southwest of Merced; 1,300 acres open 
to hunting with a daily capacity of 80. 

2. Colusa National Wildlife Refuge, 5 miles 
east of Williams; 1,100 acres open with 
capacity of 80 hunters per day. 

3. Sutter National Wildlife Refuge, 12 
miles southwest of Yuba City; 1,500 acres 
open for 100 hunters daily. 

4. Tule Lake and Lower Klamath National , 
Wildlife Refuges, Modoc and Siskiyou Coun- ~ 
ties; total acreage open, 17,000. Details 
obtainable at' the Tule Lake Refuge head- 
quarters, 7 miles west of the town of Tule- 
lake. 

These areas add up to a sizable chunk of 
land in California for protecting farmers, 
giving sport to hunters and maintaining the 
waterfowl populations from year to year. 
They can do an even better job in the future, 
for not all the areas have been fully de- 
veloped. c 

REQUIRE MANY FACILITIES 

It’s a slow process to obtain enough water 
on a firm, continuing basis, to put in drain- 
age facilities, build levees and ponds, con 
struct service roads, control undesirable 
weeds, raise preferred grains and grasses to 
maturity, jnstall wells and pumps, 
residences house management area per+ 
sonnel, erect equipment sheds and grail 
storage bins—all the work that goes into 
developing a waterfowl management area 
to its maximum usefulness. 

Around each management area ranchers 
and other local interests serve as advisers 
to the department. They help to make the 
decision, for instance, on when to open the 
grounds to hunting. That depends mostly 
on the progress of the harvest and varie 
from year to year. we 

SOMETIMES. DELAY HUNTING = ~~ 

If more than half the rice or barley oF 


other crop already is harvested, then hunters 
. e waterfowl 


usually are permitted to use th 
management areas: if not, they have to walt, : 
That policy has helped to convince the 
farmers that the development is 
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em by providing an attractive place 
Fan aoe to seek out and by keeping 
the birds there as much as possible to mini- 
mize damage to agriculture. 
A few weeks ago @ group of some 50 San 
Joaquin Valley ricegrowers, duck club oper- 


ators, en and State and Federal soil 
and water specialists and fish and game 
men inspected 4 waterfowl management 
areas. They saw how the Los Vanos, 
Mendota, San Luis and the Brito pumping 
station ground areas were operated and were 
told what the management programs are 
lishing. : 
oynhout ane areas, the unattached 
hunter would have less and less land on 
which to hunt and many 4 farmer would 
be eaten out of house and home by the 


migratory birds. 





Hon. Martin Dies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend my colleague from Texas on 
his timely and truthful remarks concern- 
ing our fellow Texan, Hon. MARTIN DIEs, 

When I came to Congress in 1939, 
Representative MARTIN DIES was work- 
ing very diligently as the first chairman 
and ‘originator of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee—known as the 
Dies committee—in which capacity he 
was undertaking to expose those whose 
purpose it was to destroy our country 
from within. He had been fighting, was 
then, and has continued to fight subver- 
sive influences in our country, irrespec- 


_ tive of the front used. I am glad to say 


I always supported wholeheartedly the 
committee. No one can question the 
and importance of the work and 
efforts of Representative MARTIN. Digs. 
His great ability, his keen insight and 
alertness, and his devotion to democracy, 
its institutions, and his country account 
for a splendid job of work that has 
greatly benefited America up to this day 
and will continue to benefit our country 
in the many decades to come. 
Like his distinguished father, Hon. 
Dies, the first member of the 
Dies family to serve in Congress, MARTIN, 


with whom we are_serving, has had the . 


courage of his convictions. He is una- 

He does not run from the unpop- 
war side or from a position on an im- 
= issue that demands personal 


Sead as we affectionately refer to 
, has not been privileged to be with 


-. WS in recent weeks as Representative 


tin Sr, wn ig ees? son, Mar 
” q in 
seriously injured 
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The name Dies will never be dimmed 
in Congress, in Texas, or our Nation, but 
will live on as the name of a family that 
faced fearlessly all the issues that came 
before this Congress in some of the most 
critical periods of our Nation’s history. 

I know it is the hope of us all that God 
will bless and prosper most abundantly 
Martin, his wife, and the Dies family 
throughout their lives. 
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A Positive Approach to Education Needs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON, HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the problems which has most concerned 
me during the past 2 years has been that 
of educating our youngsters. Ihave been 
as concerned With this problem as any 
other since coming to Congress. The 
Nation’s legislative bodies have been 
more concerned than usual with the 
problems and issues involved; but I do 
not feel that we have taken the primary 
effective or constructive steps. Instead, 
we skirted around the edge of the prob- 

,lem and then, at the last moment, re- 
sorted to the old standby, a billion-dollar 
spending proposition. This seems to be 
the only solution Congress is willing to 
take and, of course, it is generally under 
the label of national defense. 

Meanwhile, the problem remains. We 
have done very little to solve it as the 
tradition of our free educational system 
would deem feasible. ; 

As I see the problem, Mr. Speaker, it 
is twofold. One aspect concerns the ele- 
mentary and secondary school systems 
with emphasis upon the teaching of the 
younger folks. The other phase involves 
the development and encouragement of 
colleges and universities. 

Although as a Nation we have more ca- 
pable teachers than any other nation in 
the world, there is still a growing need 
for more and more qualified. young men 
and women to teach in the elementary 
and secondary school systems of the 
country. The growth of the population 
has put new. burdens on the teachers al- 
ready in the profession and has demon- 
strated fully the need for more teachers. 
In view of these facts not enough young 
men and women are entering the profes- 
sion. : 

If there is any single thing we as a 
Congress could do to help this situation 
with an incentive rather than subsidy 
approach, it should be attempted. It 
would appear to me pointless for the 
Federal Government to finance school 
buildings if there are not enough quali- 
fied persons to stand before the black- 
boards in them. 

Teachers are unique In many ways. 

Pirst, a commodity with which they 
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in which ideas and precepts vary almost 
from day today. ‘For this reason, teach- 
ers must themselves return constantly 
to the well of knowledge to replenish 
themselves, to reeducate themselves, and 
to fill out their knowledge to pass on to 
the young. 

This same thing holds, at least in a 
degree, true for doctors and dentists as 
well. They, too, must attend special 
clinics and classes. But there is one ma- 
jor difference between the medical pro- 
fession and teaching. Whereas doctors 
can write off the expenses of attending 
these special courses from their income 
taxes, teachers could not. It was not, in 
fact, until the spring of this year, and 
then only after considerable prodding on 
the part of myself and a group of other 
Congressmen and Senators, that the 
problem was really given adequate con- 
sideration. 7 

When the problem was brought to my 
attention, I introduced H. R. 10900 to 
change this very unfair situation and 
give teachers the same footing in law 
as other professions enjoy. Although 
there has been no action taken on my 
bill, the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue took cognizance of the problem after 
a good deal of congressional pressure had 
been brought to bear. He issued a new 
ruling in which he granted teachers the 
same rights as other professions. How- 
ever, I must point out here that this is 
only a ruling; that it can and possibly 
will be changed at the whim of this Com- 
missioner or of some future holder of the 
position. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I must urge 
that Congress take action to give this 
Commissioner’s ruling the legal force it 
would have gained under my bill, H. R. 
10900. 

In another area, too, I feel we should 
have taken positive action to attract 
young men to the teaching profession. 
I feel it would be a good drawing card if 
there were some special attraction about 
teaching. To this end, I introduced 
H. R. 9643 which would have provided 
teachers and those in college whose 
course of study would lead to the teach- 
ing profession, draft exempt status. 

Combined, I think these bills would do 
much to draw more and better qualified 
young people into the teaching profes- 
sion which so obviously needs new and 
good material. The need for better sal- 
aries is vitally important, though not a 
problem with which the Federal Govern- 
ment can deal. 

COLLEGE FINANCING 


The problem facing higher education, 
also, can be termed a two-phase one. 
One phase involves financing the schools 
themselves, the other the financing of a 
child’s education by his or her parents. 
I have sponsored one major bill in this 
field and have repeatedly made sugges- 
tions concerning the other phase. 

To help parents in their struggle to 
give their children an adequate educa- 
tional background, I introduced H. R. 
7566, which would permit the parents to 
deduct for income tax purposes all money 
spent educating their youngsters. 

But tuition, as you know, cannot pos- 
sibly pay the entire bill for educating a 
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youth. Tuition alone doesn’t even pay 
current expenses, much less provide ade- 
quate revenue for buildings and grounds 
at most schools. As a nation, therefore, 
we must concentrate on this phase of the 
development of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The best method I know of for doing 
this, for providing the kind of endow- 
ment necessary to maintain our privately 
financed colleges, and to help support 
our State universities, is through private 
grants from individuals or business firms. 

I have repeatedly suggested that, in- 
stead of dipping into the Federal Treas- 
ury for the funds, we ought to take an 
enlightened stand and permit the private 
individuals and firms who are so inclined 
to do the financing. This could be aided 
through increasing the amount deduct- 
ible by the individuals or firms from their 
income taxes. 

This method would, I am sure, provide 
a much more rounded education for our 
young peeple. It would provide a much 
broader base for their future to be built 
upon. Furthermore, it would keep the 
educational system and our institutions 
of higher learning free from the meddle- 
some controls of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

All of these steps, Mr. Speaker, singly 
or in combination, provide a sound, basic 
approach to educational problems facing 
the country today. They are not spec- 
tacular; but I think it is time we aban- 
doned the spectacular for the sound, 
sane approach to this vital problm. 

Let us discard the idea that we are go- 
ing to solve our difficulties in the field of 
education by the dictates of burea-‘crats 
in Washington—or by pumping billions 
into Federal aid programs constantly 
sought by self-preserving pressure groups 
and their lobbyists. 





Congressman Leonard Farbstein’s Report 
to His Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
herewith record to my constituency in 
the 19th Congressional District of New 
York the activities of the 85th Congress, 
highlighting the important measures 
that I feel are of interest to the voters of 
that district. 

I think it can be fairly stated that if 
the members of the President’s own 
party had shown the degree of states- 
manship exhibited by the Democrats, 
the record of the 85th Congress would 
have been very much better. In my 
opinion, the President was supported by 
as many Democrats as he was by mem- 
bers of his own party—and sometimes 
by more. I shall make this more evi- 
dent in discussing some of the items of 
legislation which were affected by the 
lack of Republican votes. In numerous 
instances, a-coalition between the Re- 
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publicans and the southern Democrats 
effectively blocked liberal legislation 
which I feel should have been passed in 
the interest of all the people. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of.the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I found that politics played 
a very small part in the deliberations 
of the committee. The attitude was 
generally taken by both Republicans ard 
Democrats that politics ends at the 
water’s edge. Partisanship, therefore, 
cannot be blamed for the deplorable econ- 
dition of our country’s foreign policy. 
Call it what you will—war of nerves, 
cold war, hot war—whatever the con- 
flict, our policy is a mess. The pity is 
that in these perilous times strong 
leadership -is lacking. It is the brink- 
manship policy of the State Department, 
which is no genuine policy at all, that 
has left this country in its present 
unenviable position. 

At the time of the Suez crisis, we 
teamed up with our sworn Communist 
enemy, Soviet Russia, against our 
strongest friends, England, France, and 
Israel. When we had the opportunity 
of seeing Colonel Nasser, Egypt’s two-bit 
Hitler, disposed of once and for all, 
thereby removing our greatest imme- 
diate danger in an area of vital interest 
to the Western World, we lost our nerve. 
History will charge the administration 
with one of the gravest blunders of our 
time for insisting that England, France, 
and Israel be denied the right to clean 
up the situation in Egypt after Nasser 
had seized the Suez Canal. ~ 

The Iraqi revolt was a serious blow 
to the West. The Baghdad Pact, our 
northern tier defense system around 
Russia, has been torn open. Iraq has 
ceased to be part of the Western alli- 
ance and moved closer to the camp of 
Nasser and the Pan-Arab pro-Soviet 
movement. 

Just-as it was impossible to do busi- 
ness with Hitler, so today is it impossible 
to come to terms with Nasser. The Pan- 
Arab movement is headed for Moscow 
whence it takes guidance. It agitates 
against free enterprise, democracy, toler- 
ance, freedom of speech, and so forth. 
In all such matters it admires the Com- 
munist. Russian model, the guided type 
of politics and economics. Nasser can- 
not accept any terms which would secure 
the West’s positions in the Middle East 
because he plays the Kremlin’s game. 
He has won popular support by driving 

the West from its former positions. He 
cannot now let the West return. 

By the complacent attitude of the ad- 
ministration, we lost Iraq to the West. 
Had we moved into Lebanon sooner, Iraq 
might have bcen saved and Jordan wo 
not be in such mortal danger. A 10- 
kopek bullet can snuff out the life of 
King Hussein, with the disintegration of 
Jordan as the immediate result, and the 
loss of the entire Middle East to the 
Nasser-Moscow axis as the next conse- 
quence, Even now, no one can say how 
long the British will remain in Jordan. 

President Eisenhower’s statement at 
the meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations was a good one: But 


there was much that he omitted. The. 


Israeli-Arab conflict was not mentioned, 


help of the big powers it will be impos. 
sible to bring the Arabs to the table with 
Israel for talks leading to a settlement 
and peace. 

Israel is by far the most ady. 
nation in the Mideast. It is the 
democracy in that region. It serves also 
as the advance guard of democ 
among the new nations of Africa and an 
example of how freedom works. In 
of these countries, Israel missions haye 


been able to establish working relations 
‘far ahead of the agents of comm , 


Israel looks to us for friendship and help 
because, like us, it is fighting the battle 
of democracy against totalitarianism. In 
the present crisis it has been our strong. 


est friend, but we have not treated Israe] 


‘\ 


as an ally. 

Here at home, Government releases 
cannot hide the fact that unemployment 
and the economic recession are continy. 
ing and may be getting worse than they 
were at the beginning of the year. Slight 
seasonal increases in employment and 
production during May and June and the 
movement in the stock market have been 
paraded by the Republican administra- 
tion as an indication that the bottom 
of the récession has been reached and the 
upturn has begun. Actually, about all 
that has been going up are consumer 
prices. 

Government news bureaus in the past 
several weeks have cheerfully announced 
declines in the number of eligibles draw- 
ing unemployment compensation. Actu- 
ally, however, the fact is carefully con- 
cealed that much of the drop is either 
seasonal or due to workers having ex- 
hausted their benefits. Everyone knows 
that the cost of living has increased 
steadily over the last 22 months, and is 
still going up. The overall increase since 
1952 is 8.9 percent. 

Rents are up 16_percent and food is 
sky high. Increases to the average con- 
sumer such as these mean even greater 
hardships than can be calculated in 
terms of the average increase, as large 
as it is. Persons living on fixed in- 
comes—older persons living on pensions, 
for example—cannot possibly afford a 
21-percent increase in the cost of medical 
care. - 

I might say the effects of the recession 
will be felt for many years by United 
States taxpayers. 

We tried-to pass a school-construction 
bill to overcome the lack of adequate 
school buildings throughout the country. 
Northern Democrats not only voted fora 
liberal Federal law aiding education, but 
they offered the President’s own measure 
as the Democratic bill in order that @ 
bill be-passed. Unfortunately, the bill 
was voted down. The southern Demo 
crats said their basis for rejecting it 
was the Powell amendment, which 
give Federal funds only to States oppos- 
ing racial segregation. But the big ques 
tion is, Why did the Republicans vole 
against it? 


“What the future holds I am unable te 


say at this moment. Yet not only, 
all the northern Democrats, will vote for 


any bill which would grant aid to educa 


tion. 
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We tried, but we were unable to get 
a school-construction bill out of commit- 
The only bill that was presented to 
us for a vote was the defense education 
pill. This was to help young men and 
en who sought to continue their edu- 
cation in fields of science, ‘They will get 
however, only in the form of loans. 
The provision of the bill making scholar- 
ships available was stricken out by a 
western Republican Congressman. 

Despite the administration’s fanfare in 
launching its billion-dollar space-age 
science-education program, the true in- 
tentions of the administration became 
clear when the proposed expenditures 
for education appeared in the fiscal year 
1959 budget. Expenditures for overall 
education in fiscal year 1959 are $172 
million less than the proposed expendi- 
tures for education last year in the fiscal 
year 1958 budget. 

It is axiomatic in warfare that when 
an attack has reached such proportions 
that it cannot be avoided, you reply with 
an attack of yourown. This is what the 
administration is doing in the Sherman 
Adams affair. Now we. find that Mr. 
Sherman Adams is being called a victim 
of a campaign of political persecution of 
unexampled viciousness. So speaks the 
Republican high command. - 

Vice President Nrxon—‘I challenge 
anyone in America to name one instance 
of unpunished corruption in this admin- 
istration. President Eisenhower has 
given orders that where corruption rears 
its head it must be dealt with ruth- 
lessly."—Omaha, Nebr., September 20, 
1954. 

How can one have confidence in this 
administration when the Chief Execu- 
tive, in his state of the Union message, 
says that the most powerful deterrent to 
war today lies in the retaliatory power of 
our Strategic Air Command and yet we 
find that the fiscal 1959 budget contains 
no additional funds for purchasing or 
stepping up procurement 6f airplanes. 
Recognizing our unpreparedness gives 
Mr. Khrushche: the boldness to speak in 
the threatening manner that he does. 

In the field of research the President 
stated that he was asking for sizable in- 
creases in basic-research funds—actually 
the administration substantially reduced 
funds proposed by the National Science 

dation for basic research and re- 
search facilities, ‘ 

When General: Eisenhower came into 

5 years ago, he drastically reduced 
the military budget, cutting $5 billion 
from the Air Force alone. Some of the 
most severe reductions, percentagewise, 
Were in the funds for research and devel- 
opment. The nation that economizes on 
Tesearch is like the homeowner who 

on repairs to the foundation of 

house dnd saves money by not fixing 

- oo, oem - graver omar 

en ower’s stewardship 

than that he has practiced these peril- 
Point economies. 

To aid our senior citizens and special 
Stoups of aged widows to keep their 
heads above water in. the floodtide of 
rising prices, I appeared before the Com- 
thee on Ways and Means and urged 

Social-security benefits be increased. 
the average benefit of a retired 
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single person on social security is only 
about $64 a month, it is clear that some 
adjustment must be made if mere sub- 
sistence is to be preserved. Since this 
was written the social-security bill was 
passed liberalizing payments. 

I pleaded for governmental action to 
help solve the perplexing problem of the 
older worker. It appears that age 45 
marks the point of no return for those 
who are unemployed. Something should 
be done, and I urged. the adoption of 
legislation similar to that adopted in New 
York outlawing discriminatio1. of age in 
employment. A White House conference 
on the problems of the aging will be held 
in 1961 before committees of Congress 
under a bill just passed. 

I requested other benefits that space 
prevents me from detailing at this time. 

I signed a letter together with many 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives notifying the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee that I would not 
vote for the commodities farm bill un- 
less there was restored to the bill the 
provision requiring food stamps for those 
people who are on relief. Unfortunately, 
here again southern Democrats teamed 
up with the Republicans to defeat the 
food-stamp plan. I voted for its pas- 
sage 

On the Defense Department reorgani- 
zation bill, I voted for the amendments 
requiring the streamlining of the Defense 
Department so that the Secretary of De- 
fense would be given authority to con- 
solidate and reorganize the various serv- 
ices without first obtaining the consent 
of the various. service Secretariés; 
namely, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of the Air Force. I thought that in times 
as perilous as these, when new weapons 
are being created constantly, the author- 
ity that the Secretary of Defense believes 
is required should be given him. I voted 
for the bill in its final form, which called 
for reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment. I believe that the amend- 
ments streamlining the Department, if 
passed, would have made the bill a bet- 
ter one. 

I voted for the reciprocal-trade bill 
because I felt, and still feel, that you 
cannot sell ¥:thout buying. The Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, in my opinion, 
brought on the depression. We built a 
high protective tariff wall, making it im- 
possible for our friends in foreign coun- 
tries to sell us their merchandise. This 
caused a depression in those lands which 
eventually reached us, causing the great- 
est depression in our history. The reces- 
sion in this country, at the time of this 
writing, is making it difficult for our 
South American neighbors to sell us their 
raw materials, the prices of which have 

fallen. Their economy has been hurt; 
and I venture to say that the treatment 
given Vice President NIxon was as much 
due to our economic policies toward 
South America as to Communist incite- 
ment. I believe the treatment of the 
Vice President was caused by dissatisfac- 
tion over our inability to purchase coffee, 
metals, beef, and other products of those 
countries. 

I voted for the mutual-security bill be- 
cause I felt that unless we aid the under- 
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developed countries in the world with 
grants and loans through the newly cre- 
ated Development Loan Fund, we would 
make it very difficult for those allies who 
think the way we do and who oppose 
communism the same way we do to main- 
tain their situation. Korea cannot pos- 
sibly oppose the Communists of the north 
and maintain an army unless we help 
her. Vietnam, a new. country, similarly 
could not exist without our aid. For- 
mosa cannot remain our outpost in the 
Pacific against the Communist Chinese 
unless we aid it with both military and 
economic aid. Just as we helped the 
various countries of Europe and Asia 
with the Marshall plan, when each one 
of them would have gone Communist, 
SO we must aid the newly created Asian- 
African countries. The North Atlantic 
Treaty nations and other countries to 
whom we are bound by treaties must be 
aided if they are to stand up to the Com- 
munists militarily in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Communist Russia today is giv- 
ing aid to those countries who they feel 
they can win away from the West both 
militarily and economically. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act, with its shocking inequities, still 
remains on our statute books despite all 
attempts to rewrite the law to make it 
conform with American ideals and prin- 
ciples and our professed desire to help 
the oppressed peoples of the world, who 
look to us for shelter. 

The immigration bill passed last year 
is a mere drop in the bucket; it does not 
touch the glaring hardships and unfair 
provisions in existing law. Chief of the 
inequities is the national origins qucta 
system using the 1920 population census 
as a basis for setting quotas. This pro- 
vision was deliberately intended to dis- 
criminate among aliens on the basis of 
race and nationality. It failed to end 
present discrimination against natural- 
ized citizens. 

* The inequitable McCarran-Walter Act 
must be amended, and undoubtedly will 
be amended, so that in due time it will 
become a law that befits the stature of 
this country, long a haven of refuge. 

I voted for Alaskan statehood. It is 
high time that we do what we can to 
aid those of our Territories which seek 
to be recognized. 

The housing bill came up for a vote 
at the tail end of the session and a com- 
bination of southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans voted it down. Inasmuch as 
last year’s housing bill contained a 2- 
year guaranty by the Government of 
loans for builders, it may well be that 
big money Republicans felt no need for 
a bill this year to aid public housing and 
urban redevelopment. However, this is 
the first time in 10 years that an omnibus 
housing bill failed to pass. “The de- 
feated bill opposed as inflationary by the 
administration and by FPepublican 
House leaders, would have provided a 
$400 million 1-year program for slum 
clearance and urban renewal” said the 
New York Times of August 19, 1958. I 
voted for the housing bill as did all the 
other New York Democrats. 

The House defeated the Kennedy- 
Ives labor reform bill despite AFL—CIO 
backing. I have no doubt that a labor 
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reform bill will pass at the next Congress. 
The Kennedy-Ives bill came to the House 
Labor Committee for consideration at the 
end of June. It was the contention of 
those who voted against the bill that 
insufficient time for its proper considera- 
tion was permitted. However, I voted 
for the bill on the recommendation of 
the AFL-CIO believing that something 
is better than nothing, and that any 
corrections and amendments could be 
passed next year. 

In my voting record and in all my 
activities as a Member of the 85th Con- 
gress, I have tried to reflect the wishes 
of my constituency to the best of my 
ability. I hope I have succeeded. 





Testimony of the Honorable John D. 
Dingell, of Michigan, on Behalf of Fur- 
ther Civil Rights Legislation Before the 
House Judiciary Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
7, 1958, I testified before the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee No. 5 urging enact- 
ment of additional civil rights legislation. 

I am proud of H. R. 6127, the first civil 
rights bill passed by any Congress in over 
8 long decades. I was a sponsor of that 
legislation and took an active and vig- 
orous part in the cooperative effort which 
began in the 84th Congress and which 
culminated in its enactment:’into law 
during this 85th Congress. 

The one premise which is the very 
cornerstone of our democracy is that all 
men are created equal. A necessary cor- 
relative of that is the premise that all 
citizens have a right to enjoy equally the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. 

Enactment of H. R. 6127 was a great 
milestone in human rights. Although 
moderate, it does a number of things 
most necessary in the fight for full 
equality. 

First. It establishes a Civil Rights Di- 
vision within the Department of Justice 
headed by an Assistant Attorney General, 
a Cabinet officer, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing existing civil 
rights legislation. 

Second. It establishes a Civil Rights 
Commission to study and to report on 
denial of the right to vote because of 
race, color, or national origin. 

Third. It provides that the Attorney 
General shall seek injunctive. relief on 
behalf of citizens denied the right to vote. 
Such proceedings will culminate in the 
use of the courts’ contempt power, and 
where necessary, appropriate punish- 
ment. 

In my testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee, I pointed out that 
the passage of my bill, H. R. 9652, to 
authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute in the name of the United States 
civil actions for injunctive or other relief 
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on behalf of persons whose civil rights, 

other than the right to vote, are being 

denied or impaired, was not only a mod- 
erate second step but was imperative. 

I also urged passage of my bills, H. R. 

140, 141, 143, and 144, the first civil 

rights measures introduced during the 

85th Congress. 

I intend to continue to do everything 
possible by introduction of legislation, by 
cooperative efforts with other Members 
of Congress, and by work on the floor, 
to see that the provisions of these bills 
become law at the earliest possible date. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp at this point my remarks 
before the House Judiciary Committee. 

The remarks follow: 

TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
DEMOCRAT OF THE 15TH DisTRICT OF MICHI- 
GAN, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5 OF THE 
House COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. Chairman, and my colleagues, it is 
both an honor and a pleasure to appear 
before you again, to testify on pending civil- 
rights legislation. 

I would like to commend my dear friend, 
the chairman, one of the foremost civil 
libertarians of our time, and the commit- 
tee for their outstanding part in the passage 
of H. R. 6127, the first civil rights act 
passed by any Congress in over 8 long 
decades. I am proud of that bill and of my 
part in the cooperative effort which resulted 
in its passage. 

We are learning from that bill, a most 
moderate and temperate first step forward, 
that Federal action in the field of civil rights 
is most worthwhile, and is neither disruptive 
of the power of our States, nor is it de- 
structive of civil harmony, as we were warned 
in the direct terms by the opponents of 
H. R. 6127. 

I will bottom my statement on the self- 
evident premise that it is the duty of the 
governments, both State and Federal, to take 
all steps necessary to protect to the fullest 
degree possible the rights and liberties of 
all our citizens, white, brown, Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, or atheist, regardless of 
nation of origin. - 

All of us are aware of the great words in 
the documents of the Founding Fathers, 
that all men are created equal. We are 
equally aware of the fact that the Holy Bible 
states that man is created in the image and 
likeness of God, and that when all of us go 
to our last judgment, we will be judged as 
children of God, and sent to our reward or 
punishment not according to the color of 
our skin, but according to our works here 
on earth. 

In spite of the awareness of these great 
truths, we find that in all parts of our great 
land, north, south, east and west, discrimi- 
nation against our fellow men still stains 
the society of the finest democracy in history. 

I do not contend that passage of the last 
Civil Rights Act, H. R. 6127, or of any of my 
pending bills, even the most comprehensive 
bill, H. R. 140, would remove these vicious 
practices from our midst. I realize, as do 
all thinking men, that the end of discrimi- 
nation must come from within the hearts 
and souls of our peoples. 

We must not, however, forget the vital 
function served by the enactment of ade- 
quate civil-rights legislation. Such legisla- 
tion helps to create the climate of lawful 
and orderly progress toward that great goal 
which we all seek, full equality and oppor- 
tunity for all our people. It punishes wrong- 
doers and removes the premium on virtue. 
Laws passed t to the authority of 
the Constitution on this subject put teeth in 
the lofty sentiments expressed in that great 
document and compel compliance with mini- 
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mum standards of conduct toward our fe]. 
low men. 

No one would contend that even the 
strongest civil-rights legislation woulg pre- 
vent some denial of these rights to our 
citizens. Yet, we legislators have 
and enthusiastically supported legislation 
against homicide, crimes of violence, crimes 
against property, and other conduct viewed 


by our society as against the interests of our 


people. Surely no one would urge repeal 
of such statutes simply because we read in 
the papers of these same crimes each day. 

Basically we are a law-abiding people, with 
a tremendous respect for law. Our laws cre. 
ate the social climate in which we live; 
are both enunciative of our morals and be. 
liefs, and creative of our mores and customs, 

Accordingly, it is in the best interests of 
all our people that we should make the 
necessary strengthening amendments to oyr 
existing civil rights statutes. 

It is within the context of this thought 
that I would like to discuss and urge early 
and favorable consideration of any or ali 
of my bills on this subject. 

In so doing I would point out the ap- 
propriateness of these bills to the tension, 
strife, ill feeling, and abuses occurring now 
in Dawson, Ga., and Little Rock, Ark., 
other places. The right to belong to the 
quasi-official District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation is denied citizens because of race or 
color in our own Nation’s Capital, and yio- 
lence and discrimination exist in cities in 
the North. 

To follow passage of the splendid bill, 
H. R. 6127, enacted into law by this Con- 
gress, I urge a second step, most moderate 
and yet most necessary. That is my bill, 
H. R. 9652. This bill authorizes the At- 
torney General to institute in the name of 
the United States civil actions for injunec- 
tive or other relief on behalf of persons 
whose civil rights are being denied or im- 
paired. 

This was a part of the civil-rights bill 
passed this session, but was stricken at an 
early stage by a weakening amendment. My 
bill creates no new crimes, but imposes on 
the Attorney General the obligation of tak- 
ing reasonably necessary steps to protect all 
the civil rights of our citizens, instead of 
only the right to vote, now provided by en- 
actment of H. R. 6127. 
receive opportunity and authority to assist 
in the difficult problems of protecting our 
people’s rights. If wrongdoers in this field 
are so recalcitrant as to refuse to comply 
with lawful court order they may be pun- 
ished for contempt, both civil and criminal, 
to enforce compliance. 

I also urge favorable consideration of my 
other bills on civil rights. These were the 
first bills introduced on this subject this 
session and are: ; 

H.R. 140 

This is an omnibus civil-rights bill, out- 
lawing lynching, discrimination in voting, 
hosing, employment; and education, and 
creating a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission with full enforcement powers. 
This measure also outlaws the poll tax Mm 
Federal elections. 

H. R. 141 


This is a simple measure out!-wing the 
payment of poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting in a Federal election. 

H.R. 143 


/ 


This bill outlaws lynching, that is the sch 


of committing violence or murder on @ ¢iti= 
zen because of race, creed, color, or 


origin. 


H.R. 144 : 


This is eral fair prac-- 
my Fed emploscaatt E 


tices bill. It includes the esta . 
a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
mission, outlawing discrimination in 







because of race or color, and provides fF — 
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Thus the courts . 
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and adequate enforcement powers. 


is quite similar to bills now in 
ped eas of our States, where they are 
working very well, with good reception from 
workers, employers, and the public at large. 

Members of the committee will no doubt 
notice that I did not mention H. R. 142, 
which provides for the creation of a civil- 

ts division in the Department of Justice, 
to be headed by an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. It is unnecessary to state that I am as 
pleased as other Members that this provision 
is now law, since it was included in the Civil 
ts Act of this session. 

In conclusion I would like to thank each 
and every member o% the committee for this 
opportunity to appear and be heard. I would 
like to leave expressing my feeling that great 
as the progress is to date, much more can be 
done, and must be cone, if we are to con- 
tinue to preach our proud and wonderful 
ideals of equality in America without hypoc- 
risy and sham. We may deceive ourselves on 
this, but we cannot deceive the watching 
world, or history, on our action on human 


rights. 





Landowners in 16 Irrigation Districts Sell 
3,238 Acres of Excess Land 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFCRNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
controversial aspects of the Federal rec- 
lamation law is the 160-acre limitation. 
This limitation is often misunderstood 
and there are varying interpretations of 
its application, including the statement 
that it has never been applied. In the 
interest of casting some light on this sub- 
ject, Iam submitting for the attention of 
the Members an article which appeared 
in the Fresno Bee on October 6, 1957, 
which indicates that the limitation has 
been applied and has resulted in the sale 
of excess lands at Federal appraisal. At 
the same time, I would like to point out 
that this limitation, which is designed for 
the benefit of small farmers, has on occa- 
sion operated to their disadvantage. I 
think it would be extremely worthwhile 
if the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House would undertake a 
complete investigation of the manner in 
Which the law has been applied, with em- 
phasis on the unintended aspects of its 
application. 

The article in question follows: 
LANDOWNERS IN 16 IRRIGATION DISTRICTS SELL 

3,238 Acres or Excess LAND 

(By Roger F. Ellingson) 

ers in 16 irrigation districts receiv- 
ing Central Valley’s project water from the 
t-Kern and Madera Canals have sold a 
total of 3,238 acres of excess land in compli- 

ance with Federal reclamation laws. 
on issued by the Fresno office of the 
lu of Reclamation shows 44 owners of 
excess land who have contracts for CVP 
pn with the Bureau own a total of 19,879 


., Under reclamation law, a farmer who signs 


‘contract for CVP water has 10 years in 
maith to sell any land in excess of 160 acres 
he holden Vidually or in excess of 320 acres 

&8 community property with his 


 Nsallemabeeagy ceca nagg 
con’ 
signed in 19 tracts for CVP water were 
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If a farmer does not sell his excess land 
by the end of 10 years, the United States will 
sell it for him. The sale price cannot ex- 
ceed the market value as determined by an 
appraisal. 

The report also shows 226 other excess-land 
owners who hold a total of 79,658 acres have 
not contracted for water. They will not be 
affected by the excess-land provisions because 
they have established water rights on ground- 
water pumping where those supplies are not 
distributed through federally constructed 
systems. 

HOLD 607,368 ACRES 

There are 8,863 landowners holding a total 
of 607,368 acres, or an average of 67.17 acres, 
in the 16 districts. A breakdown of the 
landowners and their holdings, by districts, 
follows: 

Delano-Earlimart, 394 owners, 52,892 acres 
and 134.2 acres average holding; Exeter, 390, 
12,900 and 33; Ivanhoe, 277, 10,326 and 37.3; 
Lindmore, 854, 26,627 and 31.2; Lindsay- 
Strathmore, 348, 13,560 and 38.9; Lower Tule, 
551, 92,450 and 167.7; Orange Cove, 632, 26,000 
and 41.1; Porterville, 189, 15,645 and 82.9; 
Saucelito, 222, 18,530 and 83.4; South San 
Joaquin Municipal Utility District, 535, 56,338 

and 105.2; Stone Corral, 61, 5,491 and 90; 
Shafter-Wasco, 529, 34,884 and 65.9; Terra 
Bella, 509, 12.096 and 23.7; Tulare, 1,580, 
67,709 and 42.8; Madera, 1,070, 103,795 and 
97, and Chowchilla, 722, 58,125 and 722. 


BREAKDOWN BY DISTRICTS 


The number of excess landowners having 
contracts and their excess holdings by dis- 
tricts are: 

Delano-Earlimart, 14 owners and 9,051 
acres; Exeter, 1 and 628; Lindmore, 1 and 160; 
Lower Tule River, 12 and 3,823; Orange Cove, 
1 and 68; Saucelito, 3 and 64.3; SSJMUD, 6 
and 3,527; Stone Corral, 2 and 906; Tulare, 2 
and 478, and Chowchilla, 2 and 595. 

The number of excess landowners not con- 
tracting for water and their excess land by 
districts are: 

The Delano-Earlimart, 7 owners and 6,791 
acres; Exeter, 1 and 197; Ivanhoe, 2 and 255; 
Lindmore, 2 and 240; Lower Tule River, 58 
and 26,111; Orange Cove, 4 and 897; Porter- 
ville, 4 and 792; Saucelito, 8 and 3,055; 
SSJMD, 21 and 3,857; Shafter-Wasco, 7,010; 
Terra Bella, 1 and 88; Tulare, 48 and 6,773; 
Madera, 36 and 15,375, and Chowchilla, 25 
and 8,217. 

In another report prepared by the Recla- 
mation Bureau for Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton, approximately one-fourth of 
the 1 million dcres in the Kings River Con- 
servation District is said to be excess land 
under the Federal statutes. 

This report shows there are 5,472 farmers 
who own fewer than 160 acres each, or a total 
of 558,206 acres. 

A further breakdown by the size of hold- 
ings, the number of owners, total acreage, 
and excess acreage, in that order, follows: 

From 161 to 320 acres, 461 owners, 111,- 
558 total acreage, 3,208 excess acres; 321 to 
640, 195, 89,472 and 25,951; 641 to 1,280, 80, 
68,968 and 40,667. 





Farmers Are Better Off Because We Did 
Not Impose Restrictive Legislation on 
Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, we have 


with us a classic example of how upon 
occasion it is wisest not to rock the boat. 
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I refer to the fact that farm income is up 
this year to a really surprising extent. 

Figures released by the Department of 
Agriculture in July show that net income 
for farmers during the first half of 1958 
totaled $13.3 billion, an increase of some 
22 percent over the figure for the same 
period in 1957. 

I can recall debate in the House of 
Representatives earlier this year when 
the House had under consideration the 
price-freeze resolution, the one which 
President Eisenhower had the courage 
and good sense to veto, in which it was 
alleged that if the bill did not become 
law, the farmers would perish. The 
farmer, we were told, was on the down- 
grade; his income was declining and he 
faced bankruptcy. 

The figures for the first half of 1958 
do not bear these allegations out. It 
would seem to me that a free economy is 
a healthy economy. If we need any fur- 
ther proof of this, let us only look at the 
farmers’ income figures. 








Highway Construction in the Early Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to insert heretofore granted I am extend- 
ing as a part of my remarks the result 
of the research of William J. McNamara 
entitled “The Old Plank Roads of Chau- 
tauqua County, N. Y.,” as follows: 

THE OLD PLANK ROADS OF CHAUTAUQUA 

County, N. Y. 


But few of the present generation of 
Chautauqua County remember the demand 
which prevailed in ‘the county for plank 
roads some 80 or 90 years ago. The unim- 
proved lands were largely covered with a 
heavy growth of hemlock trees, of which the 
larger part of the plank roads were con- 
structed. The timber sawed into planks 8 
feet long, 244 inches thick, could be delivered 
on the line of the proposed road at about $4 
per thousand feet. These roads were con- 
structed at a cost of about $600 per mile, and 
the tolls were supposed to supply a fair in- 
vestment on the cost and also pay the ex- 
penses of the toll gatherers and keep up 
repairs. 

Under this impression a plank road was 
constructed from Dunkirk to Jamestown via 
Delanti, some 30 miles, and Dr. Ezra Williams 
was its first president. The people of Sin- 
clairville were jealous of this encroachment 
on their trade and got up another road from 
Fredonia to Sinclairville and connected with 
the Chautauqua Co. some 10 miles this side 
of Jamestown. The road was some 20 miles 
long and commenced on Liberty Street, Fre- 
donia, and was laid through Cassadaga and 
Sinclairville. Both roads made 50 miles. It 
will be remembered that all the freight from 
the lakeshore at Dunkirk by boats and 
the many small shops in Dunkirk and Fre- 
donia, manufacturing oil-well supplies for 
Pennsylvania, including plows, wagons, axes, 
stoves, boots, paper, clothing, and other ne- 
cessities, the 20,000-bushel grain elevator on 
Central Avenue Wharf, with the stage serv- 
ice for mail and passenger, and the moving 
of cattle and sheep on foot were hauled by 
teams as far south as Warren and other parts 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Another road was built from Barcelona 
and Westfield to Corry, Pa., via Sherman, 
some 25 miles. Another was from Westfield 
to Hartfield at the head of Lake Chautauqua, 
some 12 miles. Also, one from Jamestown to 
Carroll, about 10 miles, and later one from 
Smith Mills to Cherry Creek. In all, nearly 
100 miles of plank roads were constructed 
in the county at a cost to the stockholders 
of $60,000. Most of the subscribers took the 
stock for the purpose of benefiting the public, 
but hoped it would be a paying investment. 
Not one of the roads even paid expenses and 
repairs and in about 10 years the property 
went back to the towns in which they were 
laid. Some of the companies assessed 25 to 
50 percent on the stockholders to pay ex- 
penses and repairs, making a burden on the 
corporations of some $90,000 for the public 
benefit. 

The best-paying toll gate in the county was 
between Dunkirk and Fredonia, and it was 
the last to be surrendered to the town and 
when operating was a benefit to both com- 
munities over the unimproved roads. The 
toll gate was located at about Willowbrook 
Avenue on Central Avenue and attended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby. Mrs. Willoughby 
later being Mrs. D. H. Simpson, who sold 
ice cream on Third Street at their home. 

This slow traffic called for many small 
taverns to be built along the roads to supply 
food and shelter, and most of them have dis- 
appeared with the roads, including Half Way 
House, Laona Hotel, Ellis Tavern, Skinners, 
and others. Great rivalry existed. in the 
stage business at Laona and Fredonia as to 
who had the finest horses, the tavern with 
the best service for horse and man, and the 
best-set dinner, which was a pride for the 
womenfolks. This was a day of hard work 
and plenty of interest in better things, but, 
of course, we only hear of the weaker side, 
as alcoholic heverages were everywhere. 

We ran into these plank roads in our con- 
struction of the Fredonia-Cassadaga Roads 
and my interest in when they were built 
and by whom has continued to this day. 





Testimony of the Honorable John D. 
Dingell Urging Liberalization of the 
Social Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of my participation in the move- 
ment which brought H. R. 13549, the 
social security amendments of 1958, to 
the floor of Congress for passage. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS 

INSURANCE PROGRAM UNDER H. R. 13549 

First. The old age and survivors in- 
surance benefits were increased by 7 per- 
cent for present recipients, with a mini- 
mum monthly increase of $3 and an 
average increase of about $4.75. Maxi- 
mum benefits to retirees were raised from 
$108 to $116 per month with an ultimate 
maximum of about $127 per month for 
future retirees. It raised the maximum 
for a man and wife from about $160 per 
month to $190. 

Second. It increased from $200 to $254 
the total monthly benefits that could be 
paid to one family. 
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Third. OASI taxes were increased by 
one-fourth of 1 percent to 2.5 percent 
for employees and employers and three- 
eights of 1 percent to 3.5 percent for the 
self-employed. 

Fourth. The wage base on which 
benefits are computed and taxes paid was 
raised from $4,200 to $4,800, effective 
January 1, 1959. 

Fifth. It speeded up the automatic 
OASI tax increases, and liberalized 
slightly the limitation on yearly earn- 
ings by changing the formula for re- 
ducing benefits for those earning more 
than $1,200. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Technical changes were made in the 
public assistance program which reflect 
themselves in increased Federal partici- 
pation in public assistance programs of 
the States. 

I insert below 4 tables showing the in- 
crease under H. R. 13549, and the in- 
crease in indivdual benefits: 


Old-age assistance__..-.-.-... $139, 788, 000 
Aid to dependent children__.-_. 33, 587, 000 
Pr. 8 eS. eee 5, 282, 000 
Aid to those permanently and 

totally disabled......-...-- 19, 383, 000 


Total, all programs-_--.. 197, 990. 000 
Michigan annual increase for all recipients 


Old-age assistance__.__---.---.. $4, 214, 000 
Aid to dependent children_-_.-... 1, 436, 000 
Aid to the biin@so.2 22. 3.1 67, 000 
Totally and permanently disabled 170, 000 

Total for all programs__... 5, 588, 000 


Increase of monthty level of benefits per in- 
dividual recipient for the United States 


Old-age assistance.___........-..-.-.« $4. 73 
Aid to dependent children__.....---.. 1.17 
Sd to tine Wc keen sndticnba 4.36 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 

QDI. tiiiccimnhewtdidilinneiiled 5.01 


Increase of benefits per individual recipient 
for the State of I ‘chigan 


GCld-B8. RETISIAIOE . (5 eta snne emo $5. 32 
Aid to dependent children__...-.-... 1. 43 
BE 00ers cen atk ten e 3.12 
Aid to the permanently and totally 
I rt iceman ews cela ange 3.77 
Total all programs combined (per 
POCRIGIIED onc cditec no nemnichetimnineniins 3.16 


I pledge myself to work for further 
liberalization of the social-security pro- 
gram, as set forth in that statement. I 
feel that the retirement age should be 
reduced to age 60 for men, and 55 for 
women. Sixty days free hospitalization 
should be given to all beneficiaries of the 
program. The present income limitation 
of $1,200 should be raised to $1,800. The 
permanent disability retirement feature 
should be amended to provide for im- 
mediate retirement for all persons con- 
cerned regardless of age. ~ 

I insert my remarks before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on June 27, 
1958, urging liberalization of the social- 
security program. : 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN D. DIN- 
GELL, DEMOCRAT, 15TH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 
BEFORE Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE ON 
HearIncs To Consiper LEGISLATION To Ex- 
TEND AND LIBERALIZE THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
-ActT, JUNE 27, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 

tee, I would like to extend my personal 

tharks to the distinguished and able chair- 
man and members of the Ways and Means 
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Committee for an opportuni ’ 
discuss legislation, to wneud, ona Ee 
the Social Security Act. 

As you know, my dad was on 
mittee for better then 20 years ee ne 
his tenure the original Social Security Act 
was drafted, acted upon by this commi 
and enacted into law. I am sure the mem. 
bership can recall my dad’s great interest 
m the original law and the efforts which he 
constantly made to extend and liberalize 
that finest of social legislation. 

I will not devote my time today to unem. 
ployment insurance since I appeared before 
the committee recently to discuss legisla. 
tion to extend and liberalize unemployment 
insurance. I would, however, like to 
the committee for the very splendid effort 
made by them to act in the present unem- 
ployment crisis, by reporting out the 
H R. 12065, to make Federal grants to the 
unemployed of this Nation who have ex. 
hausted their unemployment compensation, 
The committee will recall «t the time I ap- 
peared before you I urged, as one of the 
cosponsors, legislation to establish adequate 
fair Federal standards to compel payments 
of not less than one-half of the State's ayer- 
age weekly wage and to compel extension of 
existing State plans to 39 weeks’ duration 
by Federal action. 

I intend to confine my testimony today to 
the public-assistance phases and to the old- 
age and survivors insurance aspects of the 
social-security program. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The present economic situation has enor- 
mously increased the burden of local welfare 
authorities. The number of general assist- 
ance Cases rose by 43 percent from March 
1957 to March 1958. Eight hundred and 
fifty-five thousand received assistance in 1957 
and 1,310,000 received generai assistance in 
March of 1958, just 1 year later. The report 
of the Social Security Administration on May 
8 said, “All but 1 out of 48 States reported 
an increase in the ADC (aid to dependent 
children) caseload in March. The number 
of ADC recipients rose by 54,000, the largest 
monthly increase since October 1950, the first 
month in which one parent or other adult 
relative was included.” 

My own State of Michigan is experiencing 
the gravest difficulty in handling their local 
welfare programs. The burden in Detroit is 
so heavy it causes the most serious economic 
problems to the city, the cost having fisen 
by millions of dollars each year. Additional 
Federal contributions to the public assist- 
ance program would be most helpful to the 
city of Detroit, and to our people. 

Many persons are suffering tremendous 
hardship, but they are not refiected in public 
assistance cases for several reasons, either 
because they are excluded by technicalities 
and shortcomings of existing programs.or be- 
cause they are too proud to apply for public 
assistance. Few States have sufficiently 
comprehensive programs to cover all phases 
of publi¢ aid for needy persons. 

There are certain hardships I would like, 
to call to the attention of the committee. 
For example, about half the States do not 
provide any assistance to employable per 
sons or their families. Sixteen States make 
no contribution whatsoever for the financing 
assistance. In other States, State assist- 
ance to welfare programs is 80 small as to 
not be really worthwhile. Most States have 
a requirement t. 
boundaries of the State and be 
employed for a certain period of time before 
they can become eligible for public 
ance, 

Many public assistance agencies find =~ 
cannot make available to their clients eves 
the minimum budgets which are theorett- 


cally essential for minimum living condle : 


tions, 


rsons reside within the 
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1958 
e monthly payments in March 
are corces the Nation were as follows: 
old-age assistance, $61.30; aid to dependent 
children, per child; $35.59; per family, 
9102.22; per recipient, $27.26; aid to the 
plind, $66.70; aid to permanently disabled, 
960.69; general assistance (per case), $61.23. 
It should be remembered that these are 
monthly amounts. Divide them by 4 to give 
weekly,amounts and the committee will 
find that they range from about $6 per week 
for aid to dependent children to about $15 
a week for aid to the blind, certainly far 
short of a minimum living standard. 

No figures are available to show what out- 
side income is available to these people but 
jt must be assumed that it is extremely 
small. Certainly there is not a sufficient in- 
come here for anyone who does not have 
some outside assistance to exist on even a 
minimum survival level. This is particularly 
true in my own city of Detroit where even 
the most minimal rentals run about $75 a 
month, and where food and other costs are 
higher than the average across the country. 

The committee is, of course, familiar with 
the charitable aspect of the public-assistance 
program and it is certainly necessary, as the 
Bible commands us, to be generous to our 
neighbors. The committee is also aware of 
the fact that grants to persons in this cate- 

are most helpful in stimulating busi- 
ness, industry, farming and other occupa- 
tions furnishing the goods and services which 
these people must use to live. Uniform 
Federal standards in this field to compel 
adequate payments and adequate participa- 
tion by States on behaif of recipients of pub- 
lic assistance would be not only a humani- 
tarian endeavor but would be a wise omic 
operation for the benefit of all phases of 
industry and business, too, which must sell 
the godds and services welfare recipients 
need to survive. 
THE OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE PROGRAM 


I would now like to turn my discussion to 
vitally necessary improvements in the social 
security program. When the Social Security 
Act was first passed in 1936 it was contem- 
Plated that the program would pay retiring 
covered workers about one-half their weekly 
wage, | 

Since that time we are well aware of the 
economic history of this country. The 1936 
dollar, in terms of real purchasing power, 
has shrunk to one-third or less than its 
value at the time of the passage of the So- 

‘al Security Act. Congress has periodically 
reviewed the program and the needs of recipi- 
ents and has made small upward adjust- 
ments in the amount of the monthly bene-' 
fits to the retirees under the program, but 
these upward adjustments in payments have 
in no way reflected the real increase in the 
cost of living. | 

Certainly the committee is well aware of 


Worker to something on the order of $90 
& week or better, and these are not our high- 
est paid workers. 
' » among others, are reasons why I 
4vor & substantial increase in the amount 
of monthly benefits to those retired and-cer- 
favor an upward adjustment in the 
x schedule and in the amount of payments 
be made to those now working and con- 
is mee to the OASI fund. 
would like to comment briefly on the 
farand bill and to state to the committee 
I enthusiastically support and favor 


This bill embodies a 
propésal that I have’ 

aang tered, that is, payment of up to 60 
hospitalization for any recipient 


bill goes further and 


‘Adon UPWrard the amount taken into con- 


‘on ‘n computing OASI-benefits from 


i 
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$4,200 to $6,000 a year, a thing which would 
be most helpful to those retiring in the 
future. The bill would raise the maximum 
benefit payable under the OASI program 
from $200 to $305. ‘The Forand bill would 
increase present retirees benefits by $5 to 
$10 a month. Such an increase is vitally 
necessary to our retirees, and should be given 
in the interest ofboth justice and humanity. 

I would ndw like to turn my discussion to 
legislative proposals which I have advanced 
during this and other Congresses, naming 
each piece of legislation by its appropriate 
number, 

H.R. 4765 


This bill provides that- up to 60 days free 
hospitalization be extended to recipients of 
social-security benefits. 

,People over the age of 65 are very prone to 
illness and this vulnerability increases with 
each passing day. Yet, it is the practice of 
many private health insurance plans to dis- 
continue hospital benefits available to the 
insured person after age 60 or 65. Statistics 
show that fewer than one-third of the 
people over 65 and only one-sixth of those 
over 75 have hospitalization of any sort and 
none of this insurance gives anything like 
adequate coverage. For comparison, in the 
rest of the population more than 2 in every 
3 have some form of hospital insurance or 
comprehensive health insurance. 

The problem of paying hospital bills is 
particularly serious for our older citizens be- 
cause their greater need is accompanied by 
reduced economic means. Their incomes on 
the average are much smaller than the rest 

our people. Among our 14 million people 
65 years of age or older, only about one-third 
have incomes exceeding $1,000 a year and 
only about 1 in 5 have as much as $2,000 a 
year income. The 6 million who depend on 
old-age insurance benefits are receiving on 
the average $105 a month for a retired 
worker and his wife, or about $64 a month 
for a retired worker alone. Even those who 
receive the maximum allowable retirement 
benefits get only $162.80 a month for a 
couple or $108.50 for an individual. This 
level of income cannot cover more than a 
few days of hospitalization a year and few 
of these couples have any significant addi- 
tional income and still fewer have any sav- 
ings to fall back on. To individuals in*such 
reduced circumstances sickness and its at- 
tendant expenses are disastrous and the 
financial difficulties and worries which ac- 
company a stay in the hospital also aggra- 
vate the difficulties of restoring good health. 

Persons over the ages of 60 or 65 are gen- 
erally unable to obtain hospital insurance 
coverage if they do not have it when they 
reach that age, and many who have such 
insurance find that they are no longer per- 
mitted to renew it after they reach 65. 

Of course, the premium cost in health in- 
surance for persons of such age is often be- 
yond the reach of our older citizens, 

A program of the type that I set forth in 
this bill is vitally necessary to the security 
of our older citizens, 

H. R. 5263 


This bill provides that social-security 
benefits shall be exempt from taxation. 

The present law is muddled as to whether 
or not social-security benefits are taxable by 
Federal, State, or local governments. Be- 
cause of the present uncertain status few 
governments attempt to tax social-security 
benefits.-Of course, the low level of in- 
come of social-security pensioners generally 
makes tax liabilities small, in fact so small 
as to be administratively hardly worth the 
trouble. At the present time social-security 
benefits are exempt from Federal taxation 
through interpretative ruling only. In view 
of the extremely muddled situation as to 
taxation of these benefits and because of the 
desirability of protecting our older, citizens 
in their enjoyment of their social-security 
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benefits, legislation of this sort. should be 
passed at the earliest possible moment. 


H. R. 5737 


This bill embodies-my proposal to reduce 
the retirement age for men to 60 and for 
women.to 55. 

While I prefer that the retirement age 
should be reduced to this level, I would sup- 
port strongly any reduction in the retirement 
age under the program. 

The reasons for this change are both eco- 
nomically sound and of humanitarian appeal. 
As the committee will recall, the recent re- 
duction in the age limit to 62 for women 
during the last session was a great step 
forward. This reduction from the once 
sacred age of 65 did not hurt the program, 
but its humanitarian impact was enormously 
beneficial. 

The same logic applies here. Each year 
we find that our senior citizens, although 
desiring to work to support.themselves, find 
it more difficult to locate or maintain jobs. 
When laid off, the older workers find it al- 
most impossible to obtain other work. This 
is particularly true in the present recession. 
This is a hardship brought on by no fault 
of the worker, which gives no opportunity 
to the citizen affected, and which invariably 
reduces him to a charity case against his 
wishes. -Few men or women retire volun- 
tarily, Company regulations, difficulty in 
finding a job, sickness, and old age are the 
real causes. The Department of Labor found 
that employers were not hiring older work- 
ers because they believe them to be less pra- 
ductive and responsible for a tremendous 
increase in insurance and pension costs. 

In 1955 a survey showed that the great- 
est number of people receiving benefits had 
been forced to do so for a reason beyond 
their control. The most common reason was 
age, the next number were retired because of 
ill health. 

Certainly the low level of social-security 
benefits offer no great incentive. The aver- 
age monthly benefits for October 1956 was 
$63.21 for a retired worker, $33.64 for his 
wife, and $49.24 for a widow. 

The cost of this amendment is small, but 
its need is great. 


H. 8.6107 


This bill eliminates the requirement that 
& person who is permanently and totally dis- 
abled shall have to wait until age 50 to receive 
social security disability benefits. 

As the committee will) recall, the age 50 
requirement for retirement under the perma- 
nent and totally disabled section of the law 
was a compromise, and not a good one. 

To show the contradictions in this com- 
promise, a@ man, regardless of his age, is 
entitled to take advantage of the disability- 
freeze provisions of the act, regardless of how 
long the permanent and total disability 
occurs prior to his 50th birthday, and to make 
no payments into the fund in the interim 
while retaining full coverage. A man /of 50 
may retire under these provisions who is 
no more disabled than a citizen of 30, 40, 45, 
or 49. Because of the requirement of the 
law that the worker must show both a sub- 
stantial and a recent work history, it is 
possible that a younger man may have the 
same or greater disability and need, and may 
show equal or greater contributions to the 
fund, and yet he is compelled to wait for 
some distant and future date, while the 
worker age 50 may retire at once. 

The cost of this proposal is negligible, and 
its enactment would add only one-eighth 
of 1 percent of payroll for both worker and 
employer, but would add security and pro- 
tection for our péople, whose worth cannot 
be valued in mere dollars or cents. 

H. R. 7453 

This bill would raise the amount of earn- 
ings which could be made by retirees under 
the social-security program from $1,200 to 
$1,800. / 
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The reasoning and need for this legislation 
is clear. The cost to the fund would be neg- 
ligible. It,would be of immense help to our 
retirees who desire to and are able to find 
supplementary work. It is made necessary 
by the tremendous rise in the cost of living 
and by the deplorably low level of benefits 
to our social-security retirees. The anom- 
alous situation in the law which permits a 
covered worker to retire and find no reduc- 
tion in his benefits, even though he may 
have considerable savings, wealth, or some 
other type of exempt income is clearly un- 
fair to the covered retiree who has no such 
outside income and who desires to supple- 
ment his small retirement benefits by his 
own labor. 

This legislation requires 
change in the tax rate. 

H.R. 7669 


This is my bill which would raise the 
amount subject to taxation and’on which 
benefits would be computed from $4,200 to 
$6,200. 

Anyone earning under $4,200 would pay no 
increase in OASI taxes, and the increase in 
taxation on those earning between that 
amount and $6,200 would be quite small, 
about 28 percent to those covered under the 
system, for a maximum of about $45 per year, 
for both employer and employee. I am ad- 
vised that this change will do much to im- 
prove the solvency of the fund. 

The real effect of this change would be to 
raise the schedule of benefits from a present 
maximum of $108.50 for a worker, and $162.80 
for a man and wife, to $141.70 for a worker 
and $212.60 for a man and wife. Thus our 
retirees would be much more able to cope 
with the problems of retirement with com- 
fort and security. 


virtually no 


H.R. 10578 


This bill changes the definition of “perma- 
nently and totally disabled” under the act to 
cover one who is precluded by medically de- 
terminable physical or mental impairment 
which can be expected to result in death or 
to be of permanent or indefinite duration to 
engage in gainful activity which is the same 
as or similar to the occupation or employ- 
ment last performed by him on a regular 
basis before the onset of such impairment. 

The reason for this amendment is that the 
Social Security Administration has been con- 
struing permanent and total disablement to 
be only such as would preclude any and all 
gainful activity. 

As a result of the administrative interpre- 
tation, the number of those who are unable 
to work gainfully in their employment, and 
who for all intents and purposes are unem- 
Ployable are denied the benefits of this 
section. For example, where it was expected 
that the Social Security Administration 
would place on its rolls some 400,000 perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons, we find 
that as of last November, 1 year from enact- 
ment, the total number of beneficiaries had 
grown to only 140,500. The harsh actions 
of the Administration in this regard have 
caused widespread and justified criticism, 
and this bill is aimed at correcting the over- 
stringent interpretations which have, been 
used. ’ 

H.R. 10583 

This is a very simple bill, amending the 
Social Security Act so that a person is con- 
sidered permanently and totally disabled 
for purposes of drawing benefits under that 
section of the act, where he is so certified 
by another agency of the United States 
Government. 

Failure of the Government to adhere to 
uniform standards in determining perma- 
nent and total disability has resulted in 
some strange absurdities and many very_ 
severe hardships, as I am sure the commit- 
tee can very well understand. This bill is 
aimed at ending such an absurd situation. 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, I strongly urge 
this committee to liberalize and improve the 
Social Security Act along the-lines of my 
bills which I have set forth above. Passage 
of such legislation would be of the utmost 
benefit to our people both presently retired 
and those who will retire in the future. 

In addition, I stress that the amount of 
interest paid on the social security trust 
fund is neither just nor equitable. Presently 
it approximates 2.7 percent, where the Civil 
Service and Railroad Retirement trust funds 
bring-3 percent interest. In these days of 
high interest, this is a grave inequity, bearing 
heavily upon our retirees and those who will 
be dependent on the fund in the future. 
Raising the interest to 3 percent would per- 
mit additional benefits to our retirees with 
no additional charges to either workers or 
employers, and would certainly seem to be 
both just and proper. ; 

I hope this great committee can take some 
action to liberalize social security benefits, 
and I am sure that any liberalization will 
be enthusiastically supported by our citizens. 





Prince Georges County To Commemorate 
262d Anniversary on April 23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 25; 26, and 27 of this year, Prince 
Georges County, Md., is holding its an- 
nual County Fair and Showcase. This is 
a fascinating community endeavor which 
represents the fruits of the labors of the 
citizens of Prince Georges County during 
the preceding year. 

Prince Georges County is the political 
subdivision of the State of Maryland 
from which the Federal City of Washing- 
ton was carved, when Maryland ceded 
land for our National. Capital. This 
county is illustrious in its historical con- 
nection with all American history. 

The origin of its name, Prince Georges 
has much historical significance. I 
commend the attached article from the 
edition of Friday, April 18, 1958, of the 
Enquirer-Gazette, published at Upper 
Marlboro, Md., to every Senator, and to 
the reading public, recalling, as it does, 
much that is historically significant in 
relation to our Capital City and its sur- 
rounding environs. 

The article follows: ~ 
PRINCE GEorGES Country To COMMEMORATE 

262p ANNIVERSARY ON APRIL 23 
(By Guy Castile) 

On St. Georges Day, the 23d-of April, 
Prince Georges County will have completed 
262 years of its history as a political entity. 

There are older Maryland counties, but 
Prince Georges has the distinction of pro- 
viding the United States of America with 
sites for both the White House and the 
Capitol. 

Nearly all that section of the District of 
Columbia lying east of Rock Creek was still 
a part of Prince Georges County when Mary= 
land ceded it to the Federal Government as 
a then central location for the Nation’s Capi- 


tal City. 


It is the purpose of this article to throw 
light on such things as the origin of our 
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county, its first public officials, the life of 
Prince George, and the legend of st, George, 
the dragon slayer. iy 
In May of 1695 the General Assem 
Maryland passed an act which declamie 
part: “That the land from the upper side of 
Mattawoman and Swanson’s Creeks and 
branches extending. upward bounded 
Potomac on the west and Patuxent River on 
the east shall be and is hereby co 
founded and incorporated into a county of 
this province and shall be deno 
called and known by the name of Prince 
George’s County and shall from and after the 
23d day of April next ensuing, being &t, 
-George’s Day, have and enjoy all other 
benefits, and privileges equal with the other 























counties of this province.” 
MARKED TREE. BOUNDARY — 


Furthermore, it was enacted that John 
Bayne and James Bigger for Charles County 
and William Hutchison and Thomas Green. 
field for Prince George’s County were to be 
responsible for having the boundary line be. 
tween the two counties marked and lined by 
a double line of marked trees. 

At one of the meetings of the Privy Counejj 
in Annapolis during August of 1696, whith 
was presided over by Gov. Francis Nichol. 
son and attended by Col. John Addison, Col, 
rhomas Brooke, and others, the decision was 
made to appoint: “Col. John Addison, Colo. 
nel of Prince George’s County, and that the 
colors’for the said county be St. George's 
Cross, viz, a red cross in a white field.” 

Colonel Addison was requested to select 
various persons he wanted to officer his. 
troops also those to exercise civilian control 
over the new county’s inhabitants. This 
deference to his wishes was accorded becatise 
of his rank as a privy councilor. = 


FIRST AUTHORITIES 


On March 3, 1696, Addison presented his 
selections to the Privy Council for approval. 
He nominated the following men to hold civil 
authority: William Hatton to be one of the 
justices of the high provincial court of Mary- 
land; Thomas Holliday, William Hutchison, / 
William Barton, and John White to be jus- 
tices of the quorum in the county; and Rob-* 
ert Bradley, William Taneyhill, David Small, 
and Robert Tyler to be justices of the peace. 

For his militia officers Colonel Addison 
chose Thomas Holliday for lieutenant 
nel; William Barton, major; John White4 
George Athey, captains of foot; and Richard 
Brightwell and .Robert Wade, captains of 
horse. And for lord high sheriff of the new 
county Addison named Thomas Greenfield. 

It will be noted that John Addison, the 
privy councillor and colonel, as well a8 & 
number of his nominees, were to hold both 
civil and military positions simultaneously, 
and that this made the county’s first goveri- | 
ment semimilitary in character. i 

EARLY DANGERS 


This is not to be wondered at since Prince 
George’s County was then inhabited by ni 
tive Indians and was also visited almost 
annually by unpredictable northern Indians 
coming down either to raid or trade accord. 
ing to whim, ce 

And, moreover, there was always the dal- 
ger of an invasion of the entire province Dy 
the French based in Canada and the West 
Indiés. : 

The Privy Council of Maryland approved 
all of Addison’s nominees and wD 
William Cooper be made clerk of the 
and of the court; according to its fomet = 
order to that effect, and that the first 4 
should be held at Mount Calvert on ApIEs® 
1696, when™the county was to begin its 0% 
cial existence. oe 

Once that was begun an election was 
to determine which residents should. 
sent it in the house of burgesses. ° 
three gentlemen were chosen as the 
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purgesses Prince Georges County: Col. 
er ial. William Barton, and Wil- 
Hatton. Their oaths of office were ad- 
as on May 11, 1696, by 2 of the privy 
councilors, Col. Nicholas Greenberry and 
Col. John Addison, and thereafter the 3 took 
their seats in the house. . 

On May 15, 1696, the Privy Council of Mary- 
land met and commissioned Robert Bradley 
and Robert Middleton as coroners and 
thomas Addison as the surveyor of Prince 

County. Within a few months, 


Christopher Thompson -was substituted for 


Robert Bradley as a coroner, Edward Brooke 
ws a oa foreman, and Samuel Ma- 
a captain of militia. On June 2, 1697, 
by order of the privy council, Robert Brad- 
and Robert Tyler were added to the 
of the quorum, while John Smith, 
John Hawkins, Robert Wade, Samuel Ma- 
er, and Thomas Sprigg, Jr., were made 
justices of the peace. 
six “HUNDREDS” 
Not long afterward, our first county clerk, 
William Cooper, left his duties to go to sea as 
of his own ship, the Jeffreys of 
London, And that is the story of the initial 
tion of Prince Georges County. 
But before going on to other matters it 
should be added that our county was com~- 
at that time of six “hundreds” or di- 
yisions, namely: Mattapany, Patuxent, Col- 
lington, Mount Calvert, Piscataway, and New 
Scotland. The last two “hundreds” were 
often referred to together as “the frontier 
plantations on Potomac,” and were protected 
by & permanent garrison of Maryland Rang- 
ers. 
Prince Georges County seems to have been 
named deliberately to give the impression 
that it belonged to the prince, at least in 
sentiment. Perhaps this was intended as a 
special compliment to the royal personage 
with the hope of obtaining his favor and 
interest. In any event, he was well worth 


“honoring, as the story of his life will show. 


Prince George, of Denmark and Norway, 
was born on or about April 23, 1653, at 
Copenhagen, Denmark. He was the second 
son of King Frederick III, and was a de- 
scendant of the ancient and powerful ducal 
house of Oldenburg which ruled the Duchies 
of Schleswig, Holstein, and Oldenburg fda — 
centuries and also furnished a long line of 
kings for the combined countries of Den« 
mark and Norway. 

His religion was Lutheran and in the 
terms of those strife-torn times he was one of 
the Protestant princes. By provision of his 
father’s will, George inherited an entire 
county including the towns of Vordingborg, 
Beldringe, and Lekkende. This holding pro- 
vided him with an annual private income of 
£10,000, 

HORSEMAN-SAILOR 


Tall, strong, and athletic, the young prince 
was an expert horseman who loved spirited | 
and a skillful mariner at home on 
the stormy sea. From his experience in sail- 
ing ships and outfitting them, he acquired 
& liking for carpentry and woodcarving. In 
ao paises a which his life was 
0 always have a room equi 
for pursuing this hobby, ~~ oe 
ian & typical Viking he ate and drank 
great gusto—sometimes he drank with 


too much gusto—but th 
major fault. is was his. only 


Sit Winston Churchill, the famous English 
statesman and historian, has described Prince 
blond and oat > fine-looking man, tall, 

-na’ 
for personal eo ce with a reputation 


. was one of 
the ‘more likely candidates hut was handi- 


Ramet bY his unwillingness to become a 
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In any case he had a formidable and suc- 
cessful rival in the person of John Sobieski, 
the great Polish military leader, who had the 
backing of his veteran army. ; 

Sobieski later won fame as a king by sav- 
ing Vienna from the Turks and liberating 
Hungary. v 

RESCUES BROTHER 

In 1675 Prince George’s brother, King 
Christian V, declared war on Sweden in 
order to bring it under his rule. Unfor- 
tunately for them, the two Danish brothers 
were much more distinguished for bravery 
than for military tactics and strategies and 

‘they were opposed on the field of battle by 
the Swedish King, Charles XI, who was dis- 
tinguished in both arts. 

The first clash of arms took place at Fylle- 
bro on August 17, 1676. The next was at 
Lund on December 4 of that year and it was 
one of the most ferocious and bloody battles 
in all European history. 

More than half of the total combatants on 
both sides were killed in the desperate fight- 
ing. At one point the Danish King was cut 
off from the main body of his troops and 
his death seemed certain. But when Prince 
George saw his brother’s danger he rallied 
all the surviving Danish cavalry and led them 
in an irresistible charge to the rescue. 

Prince George also fought valiantly in the 
great sea battle off the port of Landskrona 
on July 24, 1677, and in the land battle at 
Malmo on July 15, 1678. 

In 1683, King Charles II, of England, ar- 
ranged with King Christian V, of Denmark, 
to have his pretty niece, Princess Anne, marry 
King Christian’s handsome brother, Prince 
George. Both Anne and George readily 
agreed to the arrangement although they 
knew each other ony by reputation. 


LOVE MATCH 


John Churchill, later the fighting Duke of 
Marlborough, for whom the county seat was 
named, went to Denmark and conducted the 
prince to England where he went through 
the customary preliminaries of courtship. 
The match for duty’s sake became a real love 
match and the wedding on July 28, 1683, 
was a happy occasion with great pomp and 
public celebration. 

Parliament voted Anne an income of 
£20,000 a year and King Charles established 
the royal pair in a residence called “Ye Cock- 
pit” adjoining the palace of Whitehall. After 
Prince George had been naturalized as an 
Englishman the King made him a knight 
of the Order of the Garter. 

When King Charles died in February of 
1685, his brother James ascended the throne 
and one of his first acts was to appoint his 
son-in-law, Prince George, to be a member 
of his Privy Council. Thereafter King James 
tried to persuade both George and Anne to 
become Roman Catholics in exchange for his 
promise to name Anne heiress to the throne 
instead of her older sister Mary. 

This they refused to do and in fact secretly 
joined the political opposition to him. Mat- 
ters finally came to a head when the King 
became the father of a son and heir who was 


_baptized a Catholic. The Protestant faction 


invited the King’s nephew and son-in-law, 
Prince William of Orange, to bring his army 
to England and deprive the King of his 
powers. ; 
KING FLEES 

After Prince William landed with his forces 
in England on November 5, 1688, King James 
resolutely prepared to do battle with him. 
With Prince George, the Duke of Ormonde, 
the Duke of Grafton, and his trusted general, 


. John Churchill, at his side, the King rode to 


Salisbury to marshal his large but confused 
army. i 
He was shocked to learn that Grafton and 
Churchill with 400 horsemen had gone over to 
the side of the Orange invader. Within an- 
other day George and Ormonde left to join 
them, leaving the King at his wits end. 
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When James hastily returned to London to 
rally new support, he discovered that his 
daughter, Anne, had just departed to join 
George. After that he lost the people’s alle- 
giance and was forced to flee to France. 

William and Mary were crowned as joint 
sovereigns of England on February 13, 1689. 
They promptly appointed Prince George to be 
a member of their new Privy Council. There- 
after they conferred upon him the titles of 
Duke of Cumberland, Earl of Kendal, and 
Baron of Ockingham. When a son was born 
to Anne and George, they named him William 
as a compliment to the new King. 

Prince George went to Ireland with King 
William to help suppress the army raised 
there by ex-King James. On the eve of the 
Battle of the Boyne, when they were out on a 
reconnaissance, a round shot narrowly missed 
killing them both, and in fact did graze the 
King’s shoulder. The next day the prince 
fought with his customary valor in the de< 
cisive Battle of the Boyne-on July 11, 1690, 
which resulted in the complete overthrow of 
James’ forces. 

The King, who had no son of his own, grew 
much attached to his young royal namesake, 
William, and created him Duke of Gloucester. 
The little duke was precocious and amusing, 
but frail. The King and all the court shared 
the deep grief of Anne and George when their 
promising little boy died in 1700 shortly af- 
ter his 11th birthda7. 

NAMED GENERALISSIMO 


King William died in 1702 as a result of a 
fall from his horse, and Princess Anne suc- 
ceeded to the throne. She wanted to have 
her husband, George, crowned as King when 
she was cfowned Queen, but the top states- 
men would not agree. 

However, she did her best to console 
George by appointing him Generalissimo of 
all the Queen’s Forces in time for her coro- 
nation on St. George’s Day of April 23, 1702, 
in Westminster Abbey. Bonfires flared on 
street corners and crowds cheered as the 
royal party passed in all their splendor. 

Afterward the courtiers gathered in 
St. James Palace to drink toasts proposed 
by Prince George. The Earl of Jersey, who 
was Lord Chamberlain, noticed that Queen 
Anne looked tired and politely requested the 
prince to propose retiring as the hour was 
late. 

At this the prince jokingly protested, “I 
propose. Icannot. I am Her Majesty’s sub- 
ject—have done and sworn homage to her 
today. I shall do maught but what she 
commands me.” Queen Anne joined in the 
laughter that followed and then quipped, 
“Then, George, as that is the case, and I 
am very tired, I command you to retire.” 

The Queen felt that her husband should 
be guaranteed a large income for life,-and 
in compliance with her wishes Parliament 
granted him an annual~sum of £100,000. 
But, what was even more to his liking, the 
Queen made him Lord High Admiral in 
charge of all British Fleet movements dur- 
ing the War of the Spanish Succession. 

In this important post, Prince George relied 
a@ great deal upon the advice of Adm. George 
Churchill, the younger brother of Gen. John 
Churchill, fighting Duke of Marlborough. 
Develepments in the war at sea often kept 
the prince busy at the Admiralty offices, but 
whenever he could do so he attended the 
races in or near London. 


HIS. EMINENCE, JOHN BULL 


One day at the Epsom races he was sud- 
denly taken ill and a young Scotch doctor, 
John Arbuthnot, pressed through the crowd 
to his side and gave him immediate relief. 
This impressed the prince so favorably that 
he made him a court physician. In this po- 
sition Arbuthnot soon achieved a reputation 
for professional skill and rare humor. In 
one of the political satires he wrote, Dr. 
Arbuthnot created both the name and char- 
acter of John Bull, typical Englishman, 
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Prince George was also friendly toward the 
great mathematician who discovered the law 
of gravity, Isaac Newton, and upon his re- 
quest paid for the printing of a number of 
works on astronomy including a catalog of 
the stars. 

After Newton became president of the 
Royal Society of London for Improving Natu- 
ral Knowledge he sponsored the prince’s 
membership in that select group of intel- 
lectuals. 

The prince was quite pleased with this 
compliment to his scientific understanding 
and advised Queen Anne to give public recog- 
nition to Newton by knighting him. In April 
of 1705, when Queen Anne and Prince George 
were visiting Cambridge, the Queen held 
court and conferred knighthood upon the 
great thinker who is thus known to history 
as Sir Isaac Newton. 

In the spring of 1708 the British Navy de- 
feated the French Navy both in the Mediter- 
ranean and off Scotland. A French squadron 
had attempted to land Queen Anne's half 
brother, young James Stuart, in Scotland to 
start a rebellion but was intercepted. (This 
royal exile styled himself romantically “the 
Chevalier of St. George.’’) 

The Admiralty, which Prince George 
headed, naturally received praise for its suc- 
cesses and Nahum Tate, the Queen’s poet 
laureate, went so far as to flatter the prince 
in a poem which began with this couplet: 

“Blessed Prince, in whom the graces seem 
combined 

“To raise-the sinking glories of.mankind.” 


DIES IN 1708 


Later in 1708 Prince George was stricken 
with an illness which proved fatal. When 
he died in Kensington Palace on October 28, 
Queen Anne was at his bedside and so was 
Sarah Churchill, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

The queen wrote her military allies in 
Europe to give them the sad news of her 
loss, saying, “You can judge of the magni- 
tude of our affliction because such a hus- 
band was an inestimable treasure, who 
loved us with such tenderness for the course 
of so many years.” 

In response to a very discreet inquiry, the 
widowed queen informed Parliament that 
she had no intention whatsoever of marry- 
ing again. That ends the story of Prince 
George and now there is the story to tell of 
St. George. 

According to ancient tradition, St. George 
suffered martyrdom at Lydda in Palestine 
on April 23 of the year 303 for protesting 
Emperor Diocletian’s persecution of Chris- 
tians. As a-result of the Crusades during 
the Middle Ages he became the patron saint 
of England. The most famous incident con- 
nected with his name is the legend of his 
slaying a dragon and because of this feat he 
is always thought of as the very soul of 
chivalry. 

In the version of the story written by 
Jacobus, the 13th century archbishop of 
Genoa, St. George was traveling through 
Libya when he performed his heroic deed. 
In a lake near a certain city of that country 
lived a ravenous dragon who emerged every 
day to kill and eat his fill, To keep him 
filled up and away from the city the people 
had been feeding him two sheep a day but 
finally had very few to spare. 


FEROCIOUS BEAST 


They then resorted to giving him 1 sheep 
and 1 young person a day chosen by lottery. 
After most of the young people in the city 
had been sacrificed, the lot fell at last to 
the King’s beautiful daughter. As she went 
falteringly toward the snorting dragon she 
met St. George riding in from the desert. 

Touched by her tearful distress, he offered 
his protection. After making the sign of the 
Cross and saying a prayer the saint charged 
in very sooth at the terrible beast, killing it 
on the spot. 
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The red cross banner of St. George is 
symbolic of Christian martydom and is a 
relic ofthe great Crusades to the Holy Land. 
At the siege of Antioch in 1089 the Crusaders 
believed they saw the ghost of St. George 
fighting on their side. He was chosen as 
the patron saint of the Norman knights led 
by Duke Robert, son of William the Con- 
queror. 

St. George was also the patron saint of 
the Genoese and 100 years later they too 
believed he fought beside them in a battle 
at Jerusalem. King Riehard, Coeur de 
Lion, was a leader of the latter Crusade and 
as a compliment to the Genoese knights he 
used their red cross banner of St. George 
as a battle standard. 

When he returned to England he brought 
the banner with him and it soon became 
widely known and used on many occasions 
in English life. The red cross was finally 
instituted as a special insignia on the white 
surcoats of English soldiers and ‘their war 
cry became “St. George for England!” 

BATTLE COLORS 


In the year 1222 the Council of Oxford 
ordered that his day of martyrdom, April 
23, should be observed as a national holiday. 
About the middle of the 14th century a 
special order of chivalry was created in his* 
honor by King Edward III and called the 
Order of the Garter, of which St. George is 
the patron saint as he is of all England since 
that time. 

Meetings of the Knights of the Garter are 
held ‘in St. George’s Chapel, the beautiful 
structure at Windsor Castle which contains 
the tombs of the famous sovereigns Henry 
VIII and Charles I. 

The English for many centuries used the 
colors of St. George for their battle flag, 
both on land and sea, as we know from old 
drawings and prints. It was the flag that 
waved over the ship of Sir Frances Drake 
when he sailed around the world. Sir John 
Cabot also flew it when he made his voyages 
of discovery to North America. 

Thus it is that our county flag has an 
ancient and honorable tradition of which 
we can be justly proud. 





Stopping the Flow of Obscene Literature 
Through Tougher Penalties for Viola- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the most important of the so-called 
minor legislation passed by this Congress 
is the bill to halt the flow and distribu- 
tion of obscene literature. 

Under previous laws, the purveyors of 
this filth could be prosecuted on.y in’ 
their home locale where, frequently, too 
much leniency was provided for them. | 
Now, however, these men can be prose~ 
cuted either in the area where the ob- 
scene literature was actually sold or even 
in some area through which it was trans- 
ported. 

The penalty for selling or sending this 


material to any youngster under the age’ 


of nineteen is a maximum of 10 years in 

jail or a fine of $10,000 or both. 
Mr. Speaker, I have contacted the De- 

partment of Justice and have been in- 


Federal wage-hour law. 
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formed of the best methods for paren 
harassed by this problem to get en 
and adequate satisfaction. I have been” 
advised that the best method is for any 
parents so troubled to contact 

their local postmaster or their loca] 
agents. In this, I believe it would be 

for parents to contact both since there is 
a split jurisdiction. It also might be wise 
for them to follow the matter up with g 
more formal complaint to their local 
United States attorney who will even. 
tually have to handle the problem, ; 


It has given me great pleasure to watch 
this bill become law. It is a problem that 
has plagued many of our fine citizens, It 
is & problem which teachers and Parents 
alike have recognized as one that is grow. 
ing worse by the year. I have high hopes 
that this bill will go a long way toward 
solving it. 



































































































The Wage-Hour Law: Its Effects Upon 
the Construction Industry 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal contained an article on the wage 
and hour law as it affects the construc- 
tion industry and because the subject is. _ 
interesting and timely, the article is be- 
ing inserted in the Appendix. Also, since 
the wage and hour provisions of the Fair. 
Labor Standards Act has a wide applica- 
tion throughout the country, and the ar- 
ticle is of general scope, it is believed that 
it is of importance to all of those who 
come within the provisions of that act: 

The writer of the article, Mr. Eli Baer, 
is a practicing attorney in Baltimore, 
Md., and the District of Columbia, and 
spent many years in the Government 
service where he acted as principal 
claims attorney and assistant general 
counsel to the Comptroller General of 
the United States. Mr. Baer has written 
and lectured on labor law, taxation, Gov- 
ernment contracts and procurement, re- 
negotiation and termination, and is well 
qualified. to discuss the workings of the 
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The article follows: 

THE WaGce-Hour Law: Irs Errects UPON THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
(By Eli Baer) ‘ 

How do the wage and hour provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and ‘ts 
amendments affect builders and contractors? 
How does this act, which is commonly known 
as the Federal wage-hour ew, the em- 
Ployees in our building an ict 
industry? Who is covered by this law? ‘Who. 
is exempt?’ Are you as a builder and yd 
tractor complying with this law? What 
it do for you? What are the 
noncompliance? To find the answers to MS = 
questions, we must go to the Pair ‘Lane 
Standards Act of 1938 and its later amen. 
ments as enacted by Congress. ig ret 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1098 
amended, states its purpose in the follow''» 
language: ; Go 
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“ e Congress hereby finds that the 
,' rn industries engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
of labor conditions detrimental to the main- 
of the minimum standard of living 

for health, efficiency, and general 

x of workers— 

Mert causes commerce and the channels 
and instrumentalities of commerce to be used 
to spread and perpetuate such labor condi- 
tions among the workers of the several 


ry burdens commerce and the free flow of 


coma) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
tion in commerce; 

“(4) leads to labor disputes burdening and 
obstructing commerce and the free flow of 

in commerce; and 

“(5) interferes or the aw and fair 

of goods in comm % 

Mey ts Kcr declared to be the policy 
of this act, through the exercise by Congress 
of its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct and as rapidly as practicable to elimi- 
nate the conditions above referred to in such 
industries without substantially curtailing 
employment or earning power.” 

It is clear, therefore, that in adopting the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (the Federal wage 
and hour law) in 1938, the Congress sought 
to use its interstate-commerce powers to 
eliminate labor conditions detrimental to 
the health, efficiency, and well-being of 
workers, and to eliminate unfair methods of 
competition based on these conditions. 

The law’s basic provisions require: 

1. Aminimum wage of $1 an hour, effective 
as of March 1, 1956. - 

2. Overtime pay of at least time and one- 
half the employee's regular rate for all hours 
over 40 in a workweek. 

8. Aminimum age of 16 years for general 
employment and 18 years for work in occu- 
pations designated hazardous by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Provision is made for the em- 
ployment of 14- and 15-year-old children at 
certain limited kinds of employment outside 
of school hours. 

The Federal wage and hour law applies 
to all employees who are engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce, including any 
closely related process or occupation directly 
essential to such production. 

The same principles for determining cover- 
age under the Fair Labor Standards Act gen- 
erally apply to employees in the building and 
construction industry. It is the employee’s 
activities rather than the employer’s busi- 
ness which are the important consideration. 
The fact that the employer is an independent 
contractor is immaterial under the act. If 
he performs the construction for or on be- 
half of a firm which is engaged in interstate 
commerce, or in the production of goods for 
such commerce, his employees are covered. 

The United States Supreme Court has said, 
a ga of Mitchell v. Joyce Agency (348 
v . a and Mitchell v. Vollmer & Co. (349 

: ), that coverage must be given a 

construction determined by practical 

6 mers not by technical conceptions. 
ind Pope ee of the Wage and Hour 
ies of Le so aghoaye Division of the Depart~ 
court decte! or is guided by authoritative 
ons in his task of distinguishing 

covered from noncovered employees. The 
Provisions of the act have been applied to 
pair engaged in the maintenance, re- 
’ Se nnruction, improvement or exten- 
existing instrumentalities of inter- 
Seine (such as interstate highways, 
tne o terminals, airports, radio sta- 


in 
Imprerennintenance, repair, reconstruction, 


nt or extension of facilities (such 
uring, . or industrial 
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plants), used in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce. This includes not only 
employees actually engaged in construction 
work on the site, but also other employees 
required for its efficient performance. These 
include office, clerical, bookkeeping, auditing, 
promotional, drafting, engineering, custodial, 
and stock room employees; also timekeeping 
and payroll workers, watchmen, and guards. 

A construction project may be purely local 
and, therefore, not covered, but some indi- 
vidual employees may nevertheless be cov- 
ered on independent grounds by reason of 
their interstate activities. Therefore, the 
act is applicable to employees who are regu- 
larly engaged in ordering or procuring ma- 
terials and equipment from outside the State 
or receiving, unloading, checking, watching 
or guarding such goods while they are still 
in transit. For example, laborers on a non- 
covered construction project who regularly 
unload materials and equipment from vehi- 
cles or railroad cars which are transporting 
such articles from other States are perform- 
ing covered work. By this same token, em- 
ployees who regularly use instrumentalities 
of commerce, such as the telephone, tele- 
graph, and mails for interstate communica- 
tion have been considered to be within the 
scope of the act. Employees who are regu- 
larly engaged in preparing, handling, or 
otherwise working on goods which will be 
sent to other States are covered by the act. 
This includes the preparation of plans, or- 
ders, estimates, accounts, reports, and letters 
for interstate transmittal. 

Employees who are regularly engaged in 
traveling across State lines in the perform- 
ance of their work (as distinguished from 
merely going to and from their homes or 
lodgings) are engaged in interstate commerce 
and covered by the act even though the 
construction project itself is not covered. If 
any employee regularly transports persons, 
materials, or equipment between jobs across 
State lines, or to a covered project, even 
within the State,.as part of his duties for 
the contractor, he would be covered. 

Employees who are engaged in the con- 
struction of new buildings or other new 
structures are considered covered when the 
work constitutes an enlargement or exten- 
sion of covered existing facilities of which 
the new structure will become an integral 
part. This is true both when the new build- 
ing or structure becomes an integral part of 
an existing plant producing goods for inter- 
state commerce, and when it extends, en- 
larges, or improves an existing intrumen- 
tality of commerce. The United States Su- 
preme Court thas upheld a court decision 
which decreed, “If the new building, though 
not physically attached to an existing plant 
which produces goods for commerce, is de- 
signed to be an integral part of the im- 
proved, expanded, or enlarged plant, the 
construction, like maintenance and repair, 
would be subject to the act” (Walling v. Mc- 
Crady Construction Co. (329 U. 8S. 785)). 

The United States Supreme Court also has 
held that the construction of a new facility 
in a network of instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce in order to serve the system 
or function as an alternate route or to re- 
lieve traffic congestion in another unit or to 
replace an outmoded facility is subject to 
the act. 

It is important for contractors to note 
that under the act the item “highways” in- 
cludes bridges, underpasses, overpasses, by- 
passes, country roads, access roads, city 
streets, as well as alternate roads, draw- 
bridges, toll bridges, toll roads, and turn- 
pikes, but does not includes roads or parking 
facilities on privately owngd land which are 
not for use by the general public for inter- 
state traffic, 


‘WHO IS COVERED?——GENERAL RULES 


The general rules for determining the cov- 
erage of employees engaged in the construc- 
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tion of other instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce apply to highway construction. 
The United States Supreme Court has stated 
that in applying the act to highway construc- 
tion, practical rather than technical consid- 
erations are decisive. Coverage depends on 
the character rather than the volume of the 
employees’ activities. The important ele- 
ment is the fact that the amount of work, 
even though very small, be regular and recur- 
ring and not occasional nor incidental and, 
under the authoritative decisions, a percent- 
age test is not regarded as a practical guide 
for ascertaining whether a particular faci ‘ty 
is or is not an instrumentality of interstate 
commerce. 

The fact that the road is owned or con- 
trolled by the State or Federal Government, 
or by any subdivision thereof, will not affect 
the applicability of the act. The same would 
be true if State or Federal funds were used to 
finance the construction. However, if the 
employees are actually employees of a State, 
or a political subdivision thereof, they are 
excepted from coverage of the act. 

Construction of city streets which are not 
a part of a public road building program and 
are constructed on private property as a part 
of a new residential development are not con- 
sidered covered by the courts. However, 
the construction, reconstruction or repair of 
a city street, whether residential or not, 
which is part of an interstate highway or 
which directly connects with an interstate 
highway, is so closely related to the inter- 
state commerce moving on the existing high- 
way as to be part of it under the prin- 
ciples established by the United States 
Supreme Court decisions, which require 
determination of coverage on the basis of 
realistic, practical considerations. The con- 
struction of new expressways and highways 
that will connect with an interstate highway 
system is so “related to the functioning of an 
instrumentality or facility of interstate com- 
merce as to be, in practical effect, a part of 
it, rather than an isolated, local activity,” 
(Mitchell v. Volimer ¢ Co. (349 U. S: 427)). 
Neither the fact that they are not dedicated 
to interstate use during their construction 
nor the fact that they will constitute alter- 
nate routes rather than replacement of 
existing roads, constitutes sufficient basis, 
under the controlling court decisions, for ex- 
cluding them from the coverage of the act. 
Therefore, unless and until authoritative 
court decisions in the future hold otherwise, 
the construction of such new highways and 
expressways will be regarded as covered. 


The act applies to work on a covered inter- 
state instrumentality or production facility 
even though performed during periods of 
temporary nonuse or idleness. The courts 
have held the act applicable to performance 
of construction work upon a covered facility 
even though the use of the facility was tem- 
porarily interrupted or discontinued. It is 
equally clear that the repair or maintenance 
of a covered facility (including its machin- 
ery, tools, and other equipment) though per- 
formed during the inactive or dead season 
is subject to the act. 

The coverage of the act is determined on 
a workweek basis. An employee- who in a 
particular workweek engages in any covered 
work in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce, in- 
cluding activities necessary to such produc- 
tion, is subject to both the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions for that entire work- 
week, The workweek is based on the hours 
worked in each workweek—standing alone. 
That is, overtime must be paid for all hours 
worked over 40 in each such workweek. The 
employer cannot eliminate the obligation to 
pay overtime by averaging the hours of work 
over 2 or more workweeks, regardless of 
whether wage and salary payments are made 
every 2 weeks, every half month, or once a 
month, Before overtime pay can be com- 
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puted, it is necessary to determine the em- 
ployee’s regular rate of pay. The regular 
rate is defined in the act to include all re- 
muneration for employment, except certain 
payments—such as premium payments for 
overtime work and work on Sundays and 
holidays, discretionary bonuses, gifts and 
payments in the nature of gifts on special 
occasions, contributions to welfare plans, 
and payments made pursuant to certain 
profit-sharing, welfare, or thrift and savings 
plans. 

The regular rate may be more than the 
statutory minimum of $1 an hour, but it 
cannot be less. If an employee’s regular rate 
should fall below $1 an hour minimum, the 
employer must make up the difference and 
compute overtime on the basis of at least 
$1 an hour. 

If a salary is paid on other than a weekly 
basis, the weekly pay must be determined 
in order to compute the regular rate and 
overtime pay. If the salary is paid for a 
half-month, you multiply by 24 and divide 
the product by 52 to get the weekly salary. 
A monthly salary should be multiplied by 
12 and the product divided by 52. 

The regular rate for an employee who is 
paid a salary for a specified number of hours 
a week is obtained by dividing the weekly 
salary by the hours worked. If a salary is 
paid as straight-time pay for whatever num- 
ber of hours are worked in a workweek, the 
regular rate is obtained by dividing the salary 
by the hours worked each week. Therefore, 
his regular rate will vary when he works 
overtime. For example, a $60-a-week em- 
ployee under these circumstances would have 
a regular rate of $1.20 an hour when he works 
50 hours a week ($60 divided by 50 hours). 
He is due one-half the regular rate or 60 
cents for each of the 10 overtime hours of 
overtime, plus his regular salary, or $66 for 
the week. If he works 60 hours, his regular 
rate would be $1 an hour for that week, and 
he would be due one-half that, or 50 cents 
for the 20 overtime hours, plus his salary, or 
$70 for the week. 

The Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Division issues inter- 
pretative bulletins from time to time cover- 
ing various sections of the law for the guid- 
ance of employers and officials of the divi- 
sion charged with enforcement of the act. 

Firms in the building industry will want 
to note the exemptions from the wage and 
hour provisions of the act. These exemp- 
tions are defined in Explanatory Bulletin, 
Regulations, paragraph 541, issued by the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Washington, D. C. 
This publication is available without charge. 


The white collar exemptions; that is, em- 
ployees who are exempt from both the mini- 
mum. wage and overtime provisions of the 
act, are those employees engaged in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, professional, 
or local retailing capacity, or in the capacity 
of outside salesmen as defined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

CHILD LABOR—THE FEDERAL LAW 


All employers must comply with the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which prohibits the employment of “op- 
pressive child labor” in commerce or in the 
production of goods for-commerce. Also 
prohibited is the shipment or delivery for 
shipment in commerce by a producer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer of any goods produced in 
establishments in or about which “oppressive 
child labor” has been employed within 30 
Gays prior to removal of the goods. 

Employers can protect themselves from 
unintentionally employing a minor under the 
legal age by having on file a certificate of 
age issued in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary of Labor showing that the 
minor is above the legal age for employ- 
ment in the occupation in which he or she is 
engaged. 
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It is unlawful under the act “to transport, 
offer for transportation, ship, deliver, or sell 
with knowledge that shipment or delivery or 
sale thereof in commerce is intended” any 
goods produced in violation of the act’s mini- 
mum wage or overtime provisions. 

Every employer must comply with the 
recordkeeping provisions of the act. No par- 
ticular order or form of records is prescribed 
by the regulations of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision for employees generally. It is required 
only that an employer make and keep clear, 
accurate, and complete records which re- 
flect the information and data required by 
the regulations with respect to the persons 
employed by him, and of the wages, hours, 
and other conditions and practices of em- 
ployment maintained by him. These records 
must be preserved for 3 years, either at the 
place of employment, or in an established 
central recordkeeping office. In addition, the 
employer must preserve for 2 years certain 
records which he maintains in the course 
of his business operations. These include 
any employment and earnings records which 
he uses as a basis for his wage and hour 
records, wage-rate tables, worktime sched- 
ules, and order, shipping, and billing records 
of additions to and deductions from wages. 

All records are open at any time to inspec- 
tion and transcription by the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division, or his repre- 
sentative. 

The act requires also that each employer 
make such extension, recomputation, or 
transcription of his records and submit to 
the Wage and Hour Division such reports 
concerning persons employed and the wages, 
hours, and other conditions and practices of 
employment set forth in his records, as the 
Administrator, or his duly authorized and 
designated representative may request in 
writing. 

All complaints, records, and other infor- 
mation obtained by the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision from employees and employers are 
treated as confidential. 

The Administrator of the United States 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, which adminis- 
ters the law, has stated that most violations 
of the Federal wage-hour law are uninten- 
tional and arise from failure to understand 
fully the statutory requirements. Investiga- 
tions are not made merely to disclose viola- 
tions. The policy is to offer employers the 
fullest possible assistance and guidance to 
avoid violations. Each time an investigator 
visits an employer’s establishment, he seeks, 
through informing and advising the em- 
ployers to assure that, for the future at least, 
the employer’s operations will be in full 
compliance with the provisions of the act. 

Three methods are provided under the act 
for the recovery of unpaid minimum or over- 
time wages due: 

1. The employee may bring suit against 
the employer to recover the wages withheld, 
together with liquidated damages in an 
amount equal to the back wages due, plus a 
reasonable fee for an attorney and suit costs. 
Under specified conditions, the court may 
limit or eliminate the recovery of liquidated 
damages from employers found to have acted 
in good faith. 

2. The Administrator.of the Wage and 
Hour Division may supervise the payment of 
back wages for employees. Employees who 
agree to accept such payment and are paid 
in full the unpaid overtime compensation 
owing to them under the act waive their 
independent statutory rights to such back 
pay and to liquidated damages. : 

3. The Secretary of Labor, on the written 
request of affected-employees, may bring suit 
against the employer to recover back.wages 
due. Such requests may be filed with the 
nearest wage and hour office. Employees 
consenting to the bringing of such suits 
waive this independent right to sue for such 
back pay and for liquidated damages, 





‘feel that this Congress has, for the mo 
achieve- 


September 4 

Suits to recover back wages m : 
menced within 2 years fro-n tas. taal boa 
the minimum or overtime wages became 4: 
and the employer failed tc vay them, 

The Federal Government may prosecute 
criminally for willful violations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Upon conviction, the 
employer may be fined up to $10,000 and, in 
the case of a second conviction, imprisoned 
for up to 6 months. 

Under certain conditions, an em 
have a good-faith defense against PRP to 
punishment for failing to pay mininstim 
wages or overtime compensation 
caren. pe due under 

The Secretary of Labor may ask a 
district court to restrain violations of the act 
by injunction. 

The act prohibits discharging or discrim. 
inating against an employee been he has 
filed a complaint or started or participated in 
a proceeding under the act. 

The Wage and Hour Division has stated 
that all of the above enforcement m 
through the years, have contributed to the 
maintenance of high levels of employment, 
fair wage structures, and the elimination of 
certain harmful competitive practices, ang 
that all of the act’s provisions are intended to 
be accomplished through a fair and equitable 
application of the provisions of the Federal 
wage and hour law to your particular busi- 
ness or industry; and whether the act has ae. 
complished its stated purpose is for you to 
judge, since this article is intended merely to 
give the reader an explanation of the basic 
provisions of the wage-hour law as it affects 
the construction industry. 





Record of the 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this 85th Congress has passed 
some important measures to meet the 
problems facing the people and the Na- 
tion. - , 

It has, I believe, failed in some impor- 
tant areas to meet the challenge of our 
times in education, health, housing, and 
in fighting the recession trend. 

Listed herewith are some of the issues 
faced in the 85th Congress. 

RECORD OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 

The 85th Congress has been hailed as 8 
working Congress. The 2d session has been 
compared favorably with the Ist session of 
the 73d Congress, which enacted much of 
President Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal 
antidepression program in the famous 10 
days. z 
Like many other Members of Congress, ! 























ment. Of course, there were 
ments; some legislation which 
urgently needed failed to receive the! 
approval of Congress. ~ teas 
Among the notable achievements of this 
Congress was the admission of Alaska as the 
49th State of the Union, the ist 5 : 
admitted in 46 years. The first 
legislation in 82 years was passed 
Congress last year. The ist comp 
Federal aid to education bill in 92 
enacted, known as the Defense 
Act of 1958. All of these measures HB’ ™* 
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1958 


cost OF LIVING—HARD MONEY POLICIES 

The cost of living has continued its almost 
yninterrupted climb to the highest point in 
our Nation’s history. The value of the pur- 

dollar has correspondingly dropped 
to its lowest point—48 cents of the 1939 

e. 

es oney and high interest rate policies 
of the administration have failed to halt 

and helped to bring on a severe 
economic recession. Unemployment rose to 
more than 544 million workers, the highest 
total since pre-World War II days. Berks 
County unemployment rose sharply during 
the early part of 1958 to over 12,000 persons. 
A half million workers were idle in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Nation experiences & strange economic 
phenomenon—rising prices during a period 
of recession—which is working great hard- 
ship on millions of retired folks living on 
fixed incomes, on unemployed workers and 
their families, and on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons now existing on inadequate 
public assistance payments. 

Hard money policies have added billions of 
dollars to the cost of interest on the public 
debt. Tax revenue has fallen off sharply 
during the recession and the administration 
ended the fiscal year more than $3 billion in 
the red. During the 5 years the Eisenhower 
administration, the national debt has risen 
by $10 billion. Five increases in the legal 
debt limit have been requested in these 5 

. The debt limit was raised from $275 
billion to $288 billion by the 85th Congress 
at the urgent pleading of the administration. 

High interest rates are costing the Ameri- 
can taxpayers an estimated $10 billion a 
year in higher payments on cars, homes, fur- 
niture, business loans, and other credit trans- 
actions. Big financial interests are enjoying 
record prosperity even during the recession 
because of the administration fiscal and mon- 
etary policies, which have been extremely 
costly to the average citizen. 

Efforts in the House to conduct a full 
investigation of these fiscal policies have 
been blocked by the same coalition of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democ™..ts. I have sup- 
ported these efforts because I feel that the 
American public is entitled to know the 
details of “behind the scenes” financial deal- 
ings which are contrary to the best interests 
of all but a handful of Américans. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


The 85th Congress made an outstanding 
tecord on matters affecting small business. 
A $260 million small business tax relief bill 
was enacted, the Small Business Administra- 
tion was made a permanent independent 
Federal agency, the ceiling on SBA loans has 
been raised from $250,000 to $350,000 and 
the interest rate reduced from 6 to 5% 
percent, 

Congressional investigations into Govern- 
ment procurement practices have resulted in 

contracts for many small busi- 

nesses The Small Business Investment Act 

of 1958 provides up to $250 million in long- 

term equity capital for small business. The 

Program is to be handled by locally operated 

it companies who in turn will allo- 

cate loans to small businesses in need of 

capital for expansion and modernization of 
their plants, 
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more than 22,000 of them live in 
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security payments were distributed to these 
Berks residents last year. 

Monthly benefits were raised by 7 percent, 
effective February 1959 to help retired citi- 
zens meet the rising cost of living; I spon- 
sored legislation calling for a 10 percent 
increase. The solvency of the trust fund 
was maintained by raising the social-security 
contribution rate by one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent on both employers and employees, based 
on wages up to $4,800 a year; the disability 
offset restriction was repealed and maximum- 
family benefits were raised from $200 to $254 
@ month. 

Also, dependents of disabled persons were 
made eligible for benefits; the monthly out- 
side earnings limitation was raised; dis- 
ability work requirements were liberalized; 
Federal grants to States increased for public 
assistance payments to the aged, blind, dis- 
abled, and dependent children; and Federal 
authorizations for maternal and child health, 
crippeld children, and child welfare services 
were increased. 

I actively supported these liberalizing im- 
provements to the Social Security Act. I 
also urged action on other improvements 
such as the lowering of the retirement age 
for men and women, improvement of the 
disability benefit program, a hospital-surgi- 
cal insurance program for aged persons, and 
other needed amendments to the present 
law. These changes will be high on the 
agenda for action in the 86th Congress. 


OTHER RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 


Legislation to increase railroad retirement 
benefits was blocked in the House during 
the final hours of the Congress by the com- 
bined opposition of Republicans and the 
railroad industry. The bill, which I co- 
sponsored, would have raised pensions and 
annuities by 10 percent, .and made other 
liberalizing amendments to the retirement 
and unemployment insurance laws. 

The measure had been favorably reported 
by the House committee and passed by the 
Senate, but opponents prevented its con- 
sideration by the House shortly before ad- 


. journment. The railroads vigorously fought 


the pension Boost despite the valuable help 
which rail unions and retired railroaders 
gave to the industry’s campaign for Federal 
aid. 

Liberal forces look to the next Congress 
to right the wrong done to railroad pen- 
sioners. Retired railroaders, their spouses, 
widows and survivors, liberal Congressmen 
insist, are entitled to the 10 percent increase 
to help them meet rising living costs. 

Retired employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment received 10 percent increases in their 
annuities, up to a maximum of $500 a year 
for retirement annuities and up to $250 a 
year for survivor annuities. Survivor annui- 
ties up to a maximum of $750 a year were 
provided for the first time to widows or 
widowers of former Government employees 
or retired employees who died before Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948. This legislation also had 
my active support. 

PROBLEMS OF OLDER PERSONS 


Congressional interest in the special prob- 
lems of older persons resulted in the author- 
ization of a special White House Conference 
to study these problems to develop programs 
to make their remaining years more abund- 
ant and meaningful. . 

Hearings were also held on a bill which 
I cosponsored to establish a Bureau of Older 
Persons in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to concern itself with 
the needs and problems of our retired senior 
citizens. 

Congress also concerned itself -with the 
medical needs of elderly persons and the 
problem of job discrimination because of 
age. Congress directed that a study be made 
of proposed hospital-surgical insurance cov- 
erage for recipients of social-security retire- 
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ment benefits, the results of which are to be 
reported to Congress in February 1959. 


VETERANS 


Again in the 85th Congress, I opposed ad- 
ministration efforts to curtail essential vet- 
erans’ services such as the cutbacks in dis- 
abled veterans’ service-connected compensa- 
tion by review of claims, budget cuts for 
hospitalization and medical care, and com- 
mission recommendations to the adminis- 
tration calling for reductions in many types 
of veterans’ benefits. 

Congress enacted legislation to increase 
rates of compensation for veterans suffering 
service-connected disabilities and their de- 
pendents. Pensions to widows of Spanish- 
American War veterans were increased. The 
marriage eligibility standards for ~widow’s 
pensions were’ liberalized. 

Also, the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans was raised from $150 to $250. Spe- 
cial training for handicapped war orphans 


. was authorized and unemployment compen- 


sation was provided for ex-servicemen, as 
well as to those veterans who served during 
the Korean emergency. Total disability 
benefits payable under the National Service 
Life Insurance Act were raised. An amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act permits dis- 
abled veterans to now draw dual benefits 
from the VA and other Government agencies 
as well as social-security disability without 
any reductions, I actively supported all of 
these measures to benefit veterans, their 
survivors, and dependents. 

The GI home-loan program was extended 
until July 25, 1960, for World War II veterans. 
Additional funds were provided for the pur- 
chase of VA mortgages by FNMA, but the 
interest rate was raised to 434 percent. Con- 
gress also enacted legislation granting a 
charter to the veterans of World War I of 
the United States. 

Legislation to grant a pension to World 
War I veterans was not acted upon, despite 
its support by many Members of Congress. 
An increase in the income limitations on 
veterans receiving VA pensions also failed to 
receive approval as did the bill to liberal- 
ize requirements for non-service-connected 
death pensions to widows and minor depend- 
ents of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. 


HEALTH AND HANDICAPPED 


In this vital area, so important to the 
welfare of all Americans, the 85th Congress 
made one of its greatest records of accom- 
plishment. As a member of the Health and 
Science Subcommittee, I am particularly 
proud of this record and the role played by 
our committee in helping to make it possible. 

Almost $300 million—highest total in our 
history—was appropriated for medical re- 
search in such areas as cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, dental health, mental health, and 
cystic fibrosis, the dreaded children’s disease. 

The Hill-Burton  hospital-construction 
program was extended for 5 years and funds 
were increased by $111 million over the ad- 
ministration’s original budget request. The 
Health Research Facilities Act was extended 
for 3 years, providing additional funds for 
construction of laboratories and other medi- 
cal research facilities needed by scientists in 
their research to find the cause and cure of 
the diseases which cripple and kill mankind. 

My bill to authorize Federal grants to 
schools of public health to train needed 
public health doctors, nurses, and techni- 
cians for Federal, State, and local public 
health work was enacted into law. 

Legislation was also enacted to protect the 
health of consumers by requiring manufac- 
turers of. food additives and food processors 
to pretest any potentially unsafe substances 
which are added to food. 

Vocational rehabilitation programs to as- 
sist mentally retarded children, the blind, 
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deaf, and other handicapped individuals were 
also extended. I sponsored and worked for 
legislation to provide special tax exemptions 
and deductions for handicapped persons and 
to establish a Federal agency for the handi- 
capped. Both of these measures were Con- 
sidered by committees but did not receive 
final action before adjournment. 
EDUCATION 


Legislation to provide Federal funds to 
States to build needed school classrooms was 
defeated last year in the House by the re- 
actionary coalition by a narrow margin of 
five votes. 

This year, in the wake of the Soviet chal- 
lenge, the defense education fellowship-loan 
bill was enacted. Teaching and research ac- 
tivities in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children were expanded. An In- 
ternal Revenue ruling now permits teachers 
to claim tax deductions for certain expenses 
incurred in furthering their education, retro- 
active to 1954. This action came after bills 
were introduced to provide for such tax de- 
ductions. I was a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion. 

. The program of aid for school construc- 
tion and operation in areas affected by ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government was 
strengthened and expanded. The special 
milk program in nonprofit schools, nursery 
schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, 
and summer camps was extended for 3 years. 
I strongly supported all of these measures, 
s0 important to the welfare of our children 
and the improvement of our educational sys- 
tem. 

NONPROFIT SWIMMING POOLS 

My 2-year fight to obtain tax exemption 
for nonprofit community swimming pool 
groups was won during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress, with the enactment of an 
omnibus Federal excise tax revision bill. 
These swim groups furnish needed recrea- 
tional facilities to the community and are 
important in promoting the health and wel- 
fare of our children, young people, and 
adults. 

The effective date for this statutory tax 
exemption was made retroactive to January 
1, 1958. I had sought an earlier date in view 
of the legal uncertainty over the tax status of 
these groups, but the 1958 date was the best 
obtainable. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The 85th Congress passed the first civil 
rights legislation in 82 years, designed to 
protect the voting rights of all citizens. It 
also establishes a Commission on Civil Rights 
and a civil rights section in the Justice De- 
partment. This measure is an important step 
forward in the important field of civil rights. 
It received my full support. 

HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


‘ Legislation to promote humane slaughter- 
ing of animals in the Nation’s packing- 
house industry was enacted. It forbids 
Federal agencies from buying meat after 
June 30, 1960, from any plant failing to use 
humane methods in slaughtering. Many 
individuals and humane societies have been 
working for the enactment of such legisla- 
tion for s number of years. It had my full 
support. 
CONSERVATION 

In the important field of conseryation, 
efforts to cripple the water pollution con- 
trol program were defeated in the House. 
I voted for the full amount of funds needed 
to help States build sewage-treatment fa- 
cilities to protect the public health.and pre- 
vent destruction of fish in our rivers and 
streams. 

The administration has threatened to cut 
off Federal participation in the water pollu- 
tion control program next year and has 
already sent up legislation to turn this pro- 
gram over to the States. Liberal Members 
of Congress feel that polluting industries 
should be strictly regulated and that this 


could not be done effectively at the State 
level. 

Legislation was enacted to require con- 
gressional approval of military withdrawal 
ef land from the public domain in excess 
of 5,000 acres and to require hunting and 
fishing on military reservations to be in 
compliance with State fish and game laws. 

A section of the emergency highway legis- 
lation passed by Congress offers a Federal 
grant bonus to States which regulate the 
erection of billboards on the major part of 
the 41,000-mile Interstate Highway tem. 

In other conservation action, Congress 
approved a boating safety law, raised the 
duck-stamp price from $2 to $3, effective 
next July 1, and earmarked revenue for the 
purchase or lease of wetlands, thus putting 
a halt to the administration’s practice of 
diverting duck-stamp income for unrelated 
purposes. A pesticide research program was 
established to study the effect of aerial 
spraying on fish and wildlife. The wilder- 
ness bill, which had my full support, made 
progress, but more hearings have been 
scheduled between Congresses. Action on 
this measure is expected nex year. 

Harsh regulations proposed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service on the sale and pur- 
chase of firearms and ammunition were 
modified after strong protests from Members 
ot Congress and sportsmen’s groups. Ad- 
ministrative action was also taken to pro- 
tect wildlife refuges from the abuses result- 
ing from the indiscriminate issuance of oil- 
leasing permits. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I again take this opportunity 
of reporting to my constituents, the peo- 
ple of Berks County, the 14th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT 


This report deals with the work and 
the record of the 85th Congress. It sum- 


*marizes my activities and the position I 


have taken on important issues coming 
before the Congress. 

During the past 2 years, I have made 
weekly radio reports and have submitted 
weekly columns to newspapers in Berks 
County. I have also mailed monthly 
newsletters to those persons who have 
asked to be on my mailing list. This 
printed report supplements these peri- 
odic reports during the session, so that 
all citizens of Berks County may have 
the opportunity to know my legislative 
record and the record of the 85th Con- 
gress as a whole. 

REPRESENTATION 


As a Representative of the people of 
Berks County in Congress, I have made 
every effort to serve the public interest 
conscientiously and to the best of my 
ability. ‘The views of every person who 
has discussed personally or written me 
on legislative issues have been afforded 
full consideration. Individual problems 
of constituents have been promptly han- 
dled by my office. Every possible effort 
has been made to be of assistance to 
everyone who has come to my office for 
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information, advice, or service, 

tendance record in the 85th cme 

was again one of the highest, 
READING OFFICE 


My office in the Reading Offfice 
Building has been open 6 toe 
year round for the convenience of con- 
stituents who have problems or who wish 
to present their views and suggestions, 
During the past 2 years, I have spent as 
pewry es 4 possible in 
and have fulfilled many a tments 
with constituents who called a5 tek Office, 
I have also made my time available to 
discuss any issue, answer questions de. 
bate or otherwise explain my views on 
specific issues at the invitation of any 
group in Berks County. c 

WASHINGTON VISITS 


During the 85th Congress, it has been 
my pleasure to welcome many individuals 
and school groups, religious organiza. 
tions, women’s clubs, Boy and Girl Scout 
groups, and other organizations who have 
come to Washington and visited me at 
the Capitol. With the help of Mr 
Rhodes, I have tried to make these visits 
interesting, educational, and enjoyable, 

COMMITTEE WORK 


During the 85th Congress, I served on 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and the Committee on House 
Administration. The Commerce Com- 
mittee has wide jurisdiction over mat- 
ters pertaining to transportation, com- 
munications, health, science, research, 
and related fields. I am also the rank- 
ing majority member of the Health and 
Science Subcommittee, which handled 
such important legislation as hospital 
construction and medical research facili- 
ties, public health matters, weather mod- 
ification research, and matters affecting 
the Food and Drug Administration, 

My views on pending legislation were 
presented to other committees of the 
House and Senate on such subjects as 
railroad ‘retirement, social security, 
postal rates, postal pay, civil-service re- 
tirement, assistance to the handicapped, 
and various taxation measures, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


I sponsored legislation to raise income- 
tax exemptions to $800 a year, establish 
a Bureau of Older Persons, reduce the 
retirement age and increase social-secl- 
rity benefits, establish an agency to assist 
the handicapped, reduce small-business 
tax rates, stabilize employment in the 
textile industry, and to increase 
retirement benefits. 

Other bills I introduced would cut | 
arbitrary cancellation of health, act- 
dent, and hospitalization insurance, pi 
hibit destruction of the National Grange 
headquarters, grant tax deductions # 
handicapped persons, provide gramis 0 
schools of public health, liberalize pu 
lic-assistance provisions of the Sociaty® = 
curity Act, limit subsidies paid 8 
ond-class mail users, provide adequax 
funds for our participation in he Ss 
sels World Fair, and provide incoms"" 
exemption.to teachers for eXP J 
curred in furthering their educ 

CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE 

T have taken part in importants j 
on the floor of the House u 4 

funds, pet 
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sion increases for Spanish-American 
War widows, exemption of nonprofit 
swimming pool groups from ex- 
cise taxes, additional wheat acreage al- 
jotments for feed grain use on the farm, 
social security, civil-service retirement, 
jabor reform and pension welfare funds, 
depressed areas, community facilities, 
public-health education, aid to railroads, 
the Brussels Fair, and weather modifica- 
tion research. 
BOOSTING BERKS 


Of special interest to the people of 
Berks County are the many Federal pro- 
grams, projects, and defense contracts 

in our county, all of which di- 
rectly benefit our people and. our local 

momy. 

“nn social-security program brings in 
ayearly total of $15 million to more than 
22,000 Berks Countians receiving 
monthly benefit checks. The Federal 
surplus food disposal program brought 
needed assistance to several thousand 
unemployed and needy persons each 
month. Many disabled persons were re- 
stored to productive and satisfying lives 
with the help of the Federal-State vo- 
cational rehabilitation program. 

As a result of the severe drought dur- 
ing 1957, Berks County was designated as 
an area where the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration could make emergency loans 
at low interest rates to eligible farmers. 
Federally guaranteed home loans have 
been secured by many citizens of Reading 
and Berks County. Several important 
federally assisted highway-construction 
projects have been undertaken. 

The Walnut Street urban redevelop- 
ment project in Reading is well under- 
way, aided by a $225,764 Federal capital 

. grant. Ground has been broken on the 
$650,000 Naval and Marine Corps Train- 
ing Center in Reading and $171,000 in 
Federal funds for construction of the 
Kutztown National Guard Armory have 
been released. This latter project is ex- 

_ pected to be underway early next year. 

Federal funds totaling $49,986 have 
been allocated to Cumru Township for 
completion of planning for construction 
of a sewage-collection system. The 
Borough of Birdsboro has received a 
Federal advance of $18,000 for prelimi- 
Mary planning for construction of a 

“sewer system. Another Fed- 
eral grant of $16,107 was made to the 
Womelsdorf-Robesonia Joint Authority 
for construction of a water-supply sys- 
tem for these 2 communities. A $92,- 
000 Federal grant has been made to 

berg Township for planning a 
-sewer system, while Reading re- 
ttived a $165,970 grant for planning an 
extension of the sanitary-sewer system 
— the 18th, 19th, and part of the 


Many defense contracts have also been 
in Berks County. Well over $2 
in subcontract work on the most 


into our area. Over $4 mil- 
“Ben defense work has been placed in 
oe the spring of 1958, providing 
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an important stimulant to our economy 

during this critical recession period. 

THE 85TH CONGRESS AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE FUTURE 


Seldom in history has our Nation been 
confronted with so many complex prob- 
lems and serious challenges within our 
own economy, in our scientific and tech- 
nological ability, and in our efforts to 
cope with the sinister advance of Com- 
munism throughout the world. 

FIRST SESSION, 1957 


The 85th Congress convened in Jan- 
uary 1957. Soviet brutality in crushing 
the revolt of Hungarian freedom fighters 
and impact of the Suez Canal conflict 
were still fresh in our minds, The ad- 
ministration was pushing with renewed 
vigor its economic curtailment and hard 
money policies. President Eisenhower 
was inaugurated for a second term and 
sent to Congress the largest peacetime 
budget in our history. A gigantic econ- 
omy pressure drive was soon directed 
toward Congress by hard money advo- 
cates. Administration leaders differed 
over the size and importance of various 
programs recommended. Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey refused to support the 
administration’s budget and the orders 
finally went out to executive departments 
to hold spending to the previous year’s 
level. 

Funds appropriated by Congress for 
essential defense programs were held up 
by the Budget Bureau; other programs 
important to the Nation were similarly 
curtailed. By early fall 1957 industrial 
production had declined, inventories 
piled up, the home building industry was 
crippled by rising interest rates, and in- 
dustrial unemployment began to rise 
sharply. ¢ 

A congressional investigation of the 
administration's monetary and fiscal pol- 
icies was conducted to evaluate the 
effects of hard money, high interest rates, 
the rising cost of living, the increase in 
the public debt, and budgetary matters. 
But the administration refused to change 
its course, despite the growing economic 
decline and evidence that these fiscal 
policies were having a harmful effect 
on millions of small businessmen, 
farmers, retired folks, professional and 
industrial workers. 

Meanwhile, growing scientific ad- 
vancements of the Soviet Union were 
dramatically revealed to the American 
people by their launching of the first 
earth satellite. Congressional leaders 
had repeatedly warned of the rapidly 
closing gap between our country and the 
Soviet in guided missiles, in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, science, tech- 
nology and in research and development 
of modern military power. The non- 
partisan Gaither and Rockefeller reports 
contained similar warnings. But the ad- 
ministration had largely ignored these 
ominous developments and we found 
ourselves totally unprepared to meet the 
challenges of the space age. 

SECOND SESSION, 1958 


The second session of the 85th Con- 
gress met in January 1958 with a strong 
sense of urgency to deal with the domes- 
tic and international crisis which seri- 
ously threatened our Nation. The record 
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of accomplishment of the 85th Ccgress 
in enacting major legislation to meet 
these challenges presents remarkable 
evidence of the ability of our system of 
representative government to cope with 
any emergency, even in this new era of 
satellites, missiles, and outer space. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Department of Defense reorganization 
legislation was enacted, along the lines 
requested by the President, strengthen- 
ing the authority of the Defense Secre- 
tary to eliminate wasteful duplication of 
effort among the services, to facilitate 
strategic planning, to improve command 
operations, and to expand defense re- 
search and development functions. 

Congress appropriated a record peace- 
time defense budget of $40 billion, an 
increase of $5 billion over last year, to 
strengthen our national defense in such 
vital areas as missile research, develop- 
ment, and production, dispersal of Stra- 
tegic Air Command bases, and the ac- 
quisition of missile bases. Funds were 
also provided for the construction of 
additional nuclear-powered missile sub- 
marines, jet bombers and tanker planes, 
as well as needed conventional weapons. 

Major recommendations of the Cordi- 
ner Commission were enacted into law, 
increasing pay scales of members of the 
armed services to provide inducements 
for career military personnel, particu- 
larly in the technical fields. Eventual 
Savings to the taxpayers are estimated at 
$4 billion. Career military establish- 
ment may also mean eventual elimina- 
tion of the draft. 

A civilian-controlled National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration was 
established to deal specifically with the 
development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research and operations in aero- 
nautical and space sciences, space flight, 
development of aircraft, missiles, and 
other space vehicles. 

A national defense education bill was 
enacted, providing fellowships and low- 
interest loans to students to enable them 
to attend institutions of higher learning. 
Special consideration is given students 
with special abilities in the fields of 
science, mathematics, engineering, or 
modern foreign language. The bill also 
provides grants to States for strengthen- 
ing instruction in these fields and in test- 
ing, guidance, and counseling services, 
and area vocational education programs. 

ANTIRECESSION PRC GRAMS 


The 85th Congress enacted several 
measures to stimulate our sagging econ- 
omy and to help alleviate the severe eco- 
nomic distress of millions of Americans 
bearing the brunt of the recession. 
Other important antirecession programs 
were blocked by the conservative coali- 
tion in the House. 

The Federal interstate highway con- 
struction was accelerated by the appro- 
priation of more than ‘$3 billion this 
year, providing additional jobs in the 
road building industry and related in- 
dustries. States were given bonus funds 
for the regulation of billboards along the 
Interstate Highway System. 

An emergency housing program au- 
thorizing almost $2 billion in housing 
loan funds was enacted early this year. 
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It was designed to stimulate the build- 
ing industry by encouraging the con- 
struction of up to 200,000 homes, pro- 
viding jobs for hundreds of thousands of 
building tradesmen in communities 
throughout the country. The impact of 
this legislation is already being felt, as 
new housing starts have risen sharply in 
the past several months. 

Unemployment had risen to almost 544 
million persons, the highest number since 
pre-World War II days. An estimated 
2 to 3 million additional workers were on 
part time. Hundreds of thousands of un- 
employed workers were exhausting their 
unemployment compensation benefits 
each month, bringing severe economic 
hardship to them and their families. 

Congress enacted legislation to permit 
States to borrow Federal funds to extend 
the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits for a period equal to 50 
percent of the number of weeks of pay- 
ments authorized under State law. This 
meant a maximum 45 weeks coverage in 
Pennsylvania, highest in the Nation. 
Prompt action by Gov. George M. 
Leader in applying for the Federal loans 
extended benefits in Pennsylvania to 
provide emergency assistance to many 
thousands of our unemployed workers. 

Efforts to modernize the unemploy- 
ment compensation system and to fur- 
ther liberalize the emergency assistance 
program were blocked by a coalition of 
Republicans and some Southern Demo- 
crats. 

The Congress enacted an excise tax re- 
vision measure which will provide relief 
in some segments of the economy. The 


excise tax on freight was repealed, bene- 
fiting the railroads and rail shippers, and 
a long-needed small-business tax relief 
bill was also enacted. Another technical 
income tax revision bill was passed, clos- 
ing certain loopholes and correcting un-. 
intended benefits and hardships in the 


1954 tax law. Efforts to close major tax 
loopholes, such as the 27% percent oil de- 
pletion allowance, were blocked in the 
Senate. 

The, Area Redevelopment Act was 
passed by the 85th Congress, providing a 
long-range American point 4 program to 
assist economically depressed areas to 
help themselves in reducing unemploy- 
ment and in bringing in diversified new 
industries to stimulate the local econ- 
omy. This new law will be of extreme 
importance to Pennsylvania. It pro- 
vides Federal loans for industrial proj- 
ects, grants for public utility services for 
new plants, the retraining of workers dis- 
placed by the movement of industry, 
technical planning assistance for rede- 
velopment programs, and urban renewal 
assistance. In a separate action, a Sen- 
ate study of the depressed textile indus- 
try was authorized. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 pro- 
vides needed Federal assistance to the 
Nation’s distressed railroad industry by 
authorizing $500 million in Government 
loans for capital improvements and 
maintenance. It also made important 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act to improve rail operations. 

Long-needed legislation to provide 
equity capital and long-term loans to 
small businesses were enacted. Other 
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important measures benefiting small 
business was enacted, helping to create 
new job opportunities in communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Other important antirecession , pro- 
grams enacted by Congress included an 
accelerated $1.1 billion public-works pro- 
gram of flood control, navigation, and 
water resources construction projects 
and a $1.5 billion military construction 
appropriation measure. 

A coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats in the House, plus strong 
administration opposition, succeeded in 
blocking several other antirecession 
measures. 

The community facilities bill would 
have made $2 billion in long-term loans 
available to local governments for plan- 
ning and construction of public works 
such as hospitals, sewage projects, streets, 
recreational facilities, public buildings, 
urban-renewal projects, water-supply 
systems, and similar types of worthwhile 
community projects. Enactment of this 
legislation would have permitted more 
immediate construction of several public- 
works projects in Berks County, which 
are now in the planning and develop- 
ment stages. 

Similar opposition killed an omnibus 
housing bill, authorizing funds for urban- 
renewal projects, VA and FHA home- 
loan programs, housing for elderly per- 
sons, college-housing loans, and military 
housing. This was one of the major set- 
backs suffered in the 85th Congress. The 
bill received a 251-134 favorable vote in 
the House, but fell 6 votes short of a 
two-thirds majority vote. The measure 
had been pigeonholed by the House Rules 
Committee and could only be considered 
under a special parliamentary device 
which requires & two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. This defeat prevented enactment 
of comprehensive housing legislation the 
first time in 10 years. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Domestic economic problems, national 
defense considerations in an era of 
atomic missiles and H-bombs, and our 
sudden entry into the space age have 
had profound overlapping effects on our 
relations with other nations of the world. 

During the past 2 years we have lost 
ground in the cold war. The Soviets 
achieved a psychological victory last Oc- 
tober by launching an earth satellite, 
proof that our supremacy in the scien- 
tific and technological fields was being 
successfully challenged and that our 
military position in the world was being 
seriously threatened. 

This event temporarily shocked our 
Government and the American people 
out of the complacency which has 
marked the administration’s foreign and 
defense policies. The clamor for action 
to meet the grave Russian challenges in 
education, scientific achievement, and 
missile development reached a peak with 
the leak of information on our inadequate 
defense posture contained in independ- 
ent, semiofficial evaluations of our state 
of military preparedness. 

The sense of urgency created by these 
events has not been sustained by the ad- 
ministration, despite efforts made by 
Congress to stimulate the type of action 
required to meet the challenge. With the 
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top echelons of the executive branch a ‘ 
our Government, 

Other incidents have provided warn. 
ings that drastic changes in our Policies 
are long overdue. The Vice President of 
the United States was attacked by a Com. 
munist-inspired mob during a South 
American “good will” visit. Cuban rebels 
seized American sailors and held them 
captive, defying our demands for their 
release. Finally, the outbreak of the 
crisis in the Middle East prompted the 
President to send American troops to 
occupy Lebanon, while the world 
trembled on the brink of nuclear war, 

Through efforts in the United Nations, . 
an acceptable plan has been devised to 
ease Middle East tensions. Some of our 
troops have been withdrawn from Leb. 
anon. But the basic problems of the 
Middle East have not been solved. Such 
matters as the rise of Arab nationalism, 
Soviet infiltration and subversion, the 
role of Israel, and the Middle East oil 
supply remain to be dealt with. 

Meanwhile, our Government has an- 
nounced to the world that we are pre- 
pared to join other countries in halting 
the testing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons for 1 year, pending the outcome 
of negotiations with other nations of an 
effective method of detecting nuclear ex- | 
plosions anywhere in the world. This 
would be the first step toward eventual 
disarmament and an end to the nuclear 
arms race which threatens to contami. ~ 
nate the world with radioactive fallout, 

The 85th Congress enacted many sig- 
nificant measures in the field of foreign — 
policy and trade with other nations, 
The mutual security program was &x- 
tended; the reciprocal trade program — 
was extended for 4 years; the lending © 
authority of the Export-Import Bank — 
was increased and its operating authorily 
extended for 5 years; the President was — 
authorized to lend economic and mili- | 
tary assistance to Middle Eastern nations 
threatened by aggression; participation ~ 
in the International Atomic Energy © 
Agency and in Euratom was author 
ized, and the exchange of mutually ” 
essential atomic information and Ma- 
terials with our allies was also approved; — 
Congress adopted a resolution calling © 
upon the United Nations to establish 4 — 
permanent emergency force to keep the - 
peace and also a resolution condemning ~ 
the secret trial and execution of leaders © 
of the Hungarian revolt in 1956. 

LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM 


I joined @ group of 80 northern and 
western liberal Democratic Congressiiel ” 
in offering a positive legislative mo 
to meet the needs and challenges of out 
modern civilization. TEs 

This broad program stressed impor 
tant unfinished business in the fields 0 
social security and other pension pi 
grams, health, welfare, and the needs o 
our elderly citizens, national defense, 60% 
foreign policy, civil rights, conservall, 
of our resources, assistance to 
business, tax reforms, full emplc 
and economic expansion, and 
other related issues. : 

While all of our objectives could 0% 
be achieved in any single Congress, 
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complacency again has paralyzed & 
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rogress was made in these 
areas ee the past 2 years despite the 
ce of the Republican-conserva~ 
tive southern Democratic coalition which 
dominated the makeup of the 85th 


The efforts of liberal Democrats to 
er advance this program will con- 
tinue in the 86th Congress. 


EE 


Report on the 85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress, which passed the first general 
civil-rights law in three quarters of a 
century, made substantial contributions 
to the Nation’s well-being. 

Many observers have expressed the 
view that our 85th Congress was a great 
Congress, a view which finds support in 
three of its main characteristics: It took 
the initiative and met major issues head 
on, it surmounted many fast-moving 
events both in our domestic affairs and 
in our international relations, and it kept 
partisan politics to a minimum. A spirit 
of constructive compromise, a forward- 
looking willingness to accept our his- 
toric responsibilities as. a dominant world 
power, and an awareness of the sectional 
problems of our great Nation—all these 
gave vigor and: balance to the legislative 
processes of our 85th Congress. 

Civil rights was, of course, one of our 
major accomplishments. Among the 
other outstanding legislative accomplish- 
ments were reciprocal international 
trade, Alaska statehood, reorganization 
of our Defense Department to make it a 
More efficient instrument of national 
protection, creation of a space agency 
for peaceful exploration of outer space. 

We increased social-security benefits 
aS an expression of our constant respon- 
sibilities toward our senior citizens. 

We established for the first time a sys- 
tem of Federal aid for higher education, 
& modest program—but at least a begin- 
ning which provides loans and post- 
graduate fellowships for higher educa- 
tion in mathematics, science, and mod- 
ern languages. 

We made significant contributions to- 
ward helping small- and medium-sized 

, by making the Small Business 
tion a permanent agency of 
the Federal Government, and by estab- 

80-called capital banks for mak- 
long-term loans to small- and medi- 
um-sized businesses. Special tax ad- 
were Reardon: to small- and 

“sized businesses. We still face 
the problems of monopoly and bigness in 
however, and the next Con- 
will have to do something to halt 
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We passed a highway-aid bill for ex- 
panding our Interstate Highway System, 
and regulated billboard advertising along 
new stretches of interstate highways. 

In the interest of ecormomy and effi- 
ciency in government operation, we 
adopted a prograrn of annual budgeting 
from which huge savings will result in 
future years. 

I do not wish, of course, to be under- 
stood as saying that partisanship played 
no role in the workings of our 85th Con- 
gress. Our two-party system would 
lack vitality if there were an absence of 
differences over human values which 
have brought our Nation and its people 
forward in the programing of things 
which have to be done in the public 
interest. 

I do not believe that President Eisen- 
hower established sufficient liaison with 
the Democratic Members of the Con- 
gress, and many expert observers have 
justifiably complained that the Presi- 
dent failed in too many instances to 
influence and lead the members of his 
own party in the Congress. I think it 
is fair to say that partly because of the 
failure of Executive leadership, the task 
of leading the Nation during the past 2 
years fell primarily to the Congress, 
which was obliged not only to carry 
through but to initiate those significant 
subjects of legislation which have 
prompted many persons to speak well of 
our 85th Congress. 

Here are some of the other issues we 
faced and tried to meet in the 85th 
Congress: 

ANTIRECESSION; INFLATION 


In wrestling with the recent recession, 
the Congress was faced with the obliga- 
tion of providing increased unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, and opportu- 
nities for greater capital investment and 
necessary expenditures to restore con- 
fidence in the Nation’s economy. 

Much of the antirecession legislation 
will have lasting value. We adopted a 
law, for example, to aid in rehabilitat- 
ing chronically depressed areas. Some 
of the antirecession laws adopted by the 
85th Congress satisfy neither those who 
desired greater expenditures nor those 
who opposed any expenditures at all. 
Our choice, therefore, was whether to go 
along with a program which had some 
value at least, or to see a more ambi- 
tious program defeated. 

Our problems were complicated, more- 
over, by the persistence of inflation in 
the face of large-scale unemployment 
which followed the slowdown in produc- 
tion. I think we learned that. juggling 
interest rates and making credit harder 
to get are not necessarily good cures for 
signs of recession, and hurt small- and 
medium-sized businesses without com- 
ing to grips either with the problem of 
inflation or the essential responsibility 
for maintaining confidence in the Na- 
tion’s economy. The pay raises we gave 
to military, civil service, and postal em- 
ployees were no more than modest, hav- 
ing regard for the increased cost of 
living. 

What we need, it seems to me, is a 
recasting of the Employment Act of 1946 
so as to coordinate Government credit 
and employment responsibilities. The 
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need is for long-range planning which 
would inspire confidence in the economy, 
thereby avoiding or at least cutting down 
on the necessity for costly and inefficient 
emergency measures which may do more 
to feed inflation than to solve produc- 
tion slowdowns or unemployment. 

The aim should be to make our es- 
sentially free-enterprise system work, 
because only in this way can we preserve 
our free society and our cherished civil 
liberties. When emergency measures 
are taken in the face of a deepening re- 
cession, the result is often aimless spend- 
ing which does not take effect until after 
the recession is over. This kind of spend- 
ing is more apt to be inflationary than to 
solve the problems which existed when 
the spending was authorized. A balanced 
budget, which we all want, is difficult 
to maintain in these circumstances. 

PEACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Russian sputniks shook our com- 
placency in the field of science, no less 
than the+Suez crisis taxed our foreign 
policy in the field of diplomacy. We 
have learned—what we should have 
known -all along—that our Nation’s se- 
curity and international peace cannot be 
fragmentized; the reciprocal-trade law 
which the 85th Congress adopted is no 
less important a part of our mutual- 
security program than foreign aid in 
helping to keep the peace. 

Some persons have the impression that 
our foreign-aid program is nothing more 
than a vast and purposeless giveaway. 
This program consists of three main 
parts: First, military assistance; second, 
defense support; third, technical and 
economic assistance. The first two ac- 
count for most of the money; they are 
expenditures for the upkeep of foreign 
bases which we maintain for our own 
defense. The third, technical economic 
assistance, is a relatively small part of 
the program which operates essentially 
in our own interests as a world power 
and helps in the overall maintenance 
of international peace. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 is a significant step in the 
right direction. This act establishes a 
space-age procedure for maintaining our 
preeminence in the science of outer space. 
Who controls outer space may control 
the world. We cannot shrink from the 
complications of the space age. The new 
space law is dedicated to the use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes and to forti- 
fication of the national defense. 

The possibility of nuclear war is too 
awful to contemplate, and all efforts 
should be made for international agree- 
ment to suspend testing of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. Now that scientists 
have agreed that detection of such testing 
is possible, there is greater reason for 
believing that such an agreement can be 
policed. If such an agreement can be 
made, the nations of the world would 
be free to pursue the startling advantages 
which we now know can come from the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

We missed a great opportunity in the 
Suez crisis to use our influence and pres- 
tige for establishing peace in the Middle 
East. Instead we humiliated our great 
allies, Britain and France, and our 
staunch friend in the Middle East, 
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Israel. The Eisenhower doctrine for the 
Middle East has proven insufficient. It is 
questionable whether our intervention in 
Lebanon was desirable either as to time 
or place, and whether it was a proper 
step in combating the international 
Communist conspiracy. 
EDUCATION 

Federal aid for local elementary and 
secondary school construction failed of 
enactment, partly because President 
Eisenhower refused to support it, partly 
also because of the baseless view held by 
some that Federal interference with local 
education would result. This is one of the 
things which ought to be tackled prompt- 
ly by the 86th Congress, which is sched- 
uled to convene on January 7, 1959. 

We did, however, succeed in enacting 
a program of Federal aid for higher edu- 
cation in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. 
While the program adopted is a modest 
one, it is at least a beginning—the first 
measure of its kind to be adopted by the 
Federal Government. 

It is clear that education is a na- 
tional asset, and in the present world 
situation it is a national responsibility. 
Expanding Federal aid for education is a 
clear responsibility of the Congress. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


I am naturally gratified that my bill 
to compel disclosure of private welfare 
benefit and pension plans was enacted 
into law. Millions of employee bene- 
ficiaries will be enabled for the first time 
to obtain information regarding the 
financial operation of the plans or trust 
funds upon which they rely for protec- 
tion against the consequences of acci- 
dent, illness, retirement, and death. 

The Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill 
was defeated. I voted for it. The 86th 
Congress ought to make labor-manage- 
ment reform one of its first orders of 
business. One of the reasons for the de- 
feat of the Kennedy-Ives bill was that it 
did not limit itself to labor-management 
reform but extended to controversial 
labor policy subjects such as Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments. In the next Congress, 
reform in such fields as trade-union de- 
mocracy and protection of union funds 
will probably have to be separated from 
other highly controversial labor-manage- 
ment policy questions. 

Our free private system of union-man- 
agement relations ought not to be made 
a political football. Accordingly I intro- 

- duced a proposed joint resolution for 
establishing a bipartisan House-Senate 
Committee on Union-Management Rela- 
tions. The joint committee would have 
value in working out professional ap- 
proaches to the delicate problems which 
arise in the field of collective bargaining 
and would discourage at least some of the 
politically inspired proposals which, if 
adopted, might do great harm to indus- 
trial peace. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

The forthcoming 86th Congress will 
meet next year in an atmosphere of 
urgency, for our foreign policy is in need 
of substantial improvement and much 
remains to be done in our domestic af- 
fairs. For example, little was done in 
the 85th Congress to remedy our unfair 
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immigration laws. Necessary housing 
legislation failed to pass. ‘These and 
other things left undone point up the 
continuing responsibility of the Congress 
for the welfare of our Nation. 

Respect for our traditions of consti- 
tutional government enabled our 85th 
Congress to defeat ill-conceived proposals 
which sought to overturn important civil 
liberties decisions of the Supreme: Court 
of the United States. It is my hope that 
the forthcoming 86th Congress will again 
stand fast. Whether the issue be school 
desegregation in the South or the rights 
of accused persons to a fair trial any- 
where, we belie our professed belief in 
the dignity of the individual when we 
fail to safeguard it against assaults from 
whatever source. 

The 85th Congress was in the main a 
constructive Congress, and I am deeply 
thankful for the opportunity and privi- 
lege of having participated as one of its 
Members. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the report 
of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn., May 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD ACADEMY, NEW 

LONDON, CoNnN., May 2, 1958 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
The SPEAKER OF THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to section 194 of 
title 14 of the United States Code, the fol- 
lowing Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives were designated to con- 
stitute the 1958 Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy: 

By the President of the Senate: Senator 
Prescott BusH, Republican, Connecticut. 

By the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Sena- 
tor JoHN O. Pastore, Democrat, Rhode 
Island; Senator WILLIAM A, PURTELL, Repub- 
lican, Connecticut. 

By the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Representative J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
Democrat, Virginia; Representative WILLIAM 
B. WIDNALL, Republican, New Jersey. 

By the chairman, House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Representa- 
tive THomas L. ASHLEY, Democrat, Ohio; 
Representative Epwarp A. GARMATZ, Demo- 
crat, Maryland; Representative Witu1am S. 
MAILLIARD, Republican, California. 

Ex officio members: Senator Warren A, 
Macnuson, Democrat, Washington, chair- 
man, Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce); Representative Herbert 
C. Bonner, Democrat, North Carolina (chair- 
man, House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries). 


September 4 


A meeting of the Board of Visitors was helg 
at the Academy on May 2, 1958. The follow. 
ing members of the Board were present: 
Senator WILLIAM A. PuRTELL, Republican, of 
Connecticut; Representative J. VaucHan 
Gary, Democrat, of Virginia; Representative 
Witt1aM B. Widnatt, Republican, of New 
Jersey; Representative WrLL1aM 8. 
Republican, of California; Representative 
Epwarp A. GarMatz, Democrat, of Maryland 

The following officials of the United States 
Coast Guard were also present from head. 
quarters: Vice Adm. A. C. Richmond, Com- 
mandant; Rear Adm. R. M. Ross, Chief of the 
Office of Personnel; Capt. G. R. Boyce, Jr 
Chief of the Personnel Training ang Pro. 
curement Division; and Capt. David O, Reeg 
liaison officer; from the Academy, Rear Adm. 
F. A. Leamy, Superintendent; and Capt. G.y. 
Phannemiller, Assistant Superintendent, 


Inspection tour of ground and buildings 


Upon arrival of the Board at the Academy, 
the. customary honors were rendered, Sena- 
tor WILLIAM A. PURTELL inspected the cadet 
corps, and the battalion passed in review be. 
fore the members of the Board: Accom. 
panied by the Superintendent of the Acad- 
emy and members of his staff, the Board 
then had luncheon with the corps of cadets, 

Meeting of the Board 


The Board members were joined by Admiral 
Richmond, Admiral Leamy, Admiral Ross, 
Captain Phannemiller, and Captain Boyce in 
formal session, Senator PURTELL was unani- 
mously elected Chairman of the Board, with 
Representative Gary to serve as Chairman 
pro tempore upon Senator PurRrTeELL’s de- 
parture. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Superintendent of the Academy pre- 
sented his formal report to the Board, giy- 
ing the-background and history of the Acad- 
emy, the functions and requirements for ad- 
mission, the curriculum and the status of 
accreditation, the staff, and the physical 
plant, together with proposed improvements 
and additional needs. ° 


Changes in program 


The composition of the student body at the 
Academy was discussed. The main group 
consists of the cadet corps of approximately 
600, who participate in the 4-year course, In 
addition, the officer. indoctrination school 
conducts throughout the year both the mer 
chant marine officer indoctrination and the 
officer candidate program for college gradu- 
ates and selected enlisted men of the Coast 
Guard. ; 

~The increasing size of the cadet Corps has 
necessitated limiting the long summer cruise 
to the first and third classes. Only two of 
the Coast Guard cutters can be diverted from 
operational commitments of the Coast Guard 
to accompany the sailing ship Eagle on the 
10-week cruise. The second class will have 
its concentrated small-arms training, its 
combat-readiness training, and its aviation 
indoctrination at Marine Corps, Navy, and 
Coast Guard facilities and will proceed on 4 
short 8-week cruise aboard the 
squadron ships at the end of the summer, 
The new class entering in July will have com 
pleted its preliminary indoctrination at the 
Academy and will embark with the second 
class for the 3-week cruise. 


The compulsory physical education pr 


gram is designed to maintain the cadets in 


top physical condition, to improve posture, 


and develop coordination in the newly 
pointed cadets, and to teach leadership 

organization of sports programs for the s00B 
to-be-commissioned ensigns. The staff of 
the commandant of cadets now includes * 
company officer for each of the four. com 
panies. They have been instrumental in i 


creased athletic’ competition among 


cadet corps_and in detecting 
the cadets 


in adjustments to Academy life 4 


The assignment of a well-trained hostess © 


and counseling thet | 
te te Acatiemy life and route 
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1958 
director to indoctrinate the cadet 
in social conduct and behavior is under 


consideration. 
Other facilities 

The functions of and facilities available in 
the library, the chapel, and the Academy 
hospital were presented by the Superin- 
=. Buildings and grounds 

The Superintendent reported on the build- 
ings and grounds and pointed out various 
improvements noted on our inspection, tour, 
such as the filling in of the lower field, 
which has provided additional playing area 
for increased athletic activity, the addi- 
tional showers in the gymnasium also needed 
for this activity, and the new boiler plant, 
which has resulted in reduced fuel consump- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

The Superintendent then reported on 

tive improvements, the main one 
peing the replacement by permanent fire- 
f quarters of the wooden barracks now 
occupied by one-third of the cadet corps. 
The Superintendent expressed his gratitude 
to the Members of the Senate and House 
who by floor amendment added the specific 
replacement cost, as a special item in the 
1959 appropriation bill. The plan for an ex- 
tension to Chase Hall which will include 150 
additional rooms for the cadet corps. has 
been submitted to the architect-engineer 
for implementation. The total plan in- 
cludes necessary changes in the messhall 
facilities and also provides additional recrea- 
tion halls within the proposed addition. The 
Superintendent reported that groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies are tentatively scheduled for 
September 1958 and the goal for occupancy 
has been set for September 1959. 

The Superintendent then discussed the 
physical deterioration of the plant, since 
maintenance funds were inadequate for the 
numerous projects involved, and . allowed 
little or no replacement activity. The mem- 
bers of the committee agreed that very often 
& penny-wise,.pound-foolish policy resulted 
from appropriation of inadequate funds to 
permit early replacement rather than costly 
and excessive maintenance expenditures fol- 
lowed by eventual replacement of obsolescent 
buildings and equipment. 


The following major needs were presented 
by the Superintendent: 
Officer candidate and merchant marine 
indoctrination school 


Replacement of wooden barracks, in which 
these students are quartered. Approximately 
400 officer candidates are trained annually, 
together with 100 officers for Coast Guard 
indoctrination and merchant marine inspec- 
tion duties. 


Cadet classroom facilities 


Rearrangement of present facilities to pro- 
Vide adequate classroom space for enlarged 
cadet corps, 

Auditorium 


This, too, presents a fire hazard, since it 
18a wooden structure and inadequate for the 
Present size of the cadet corps, 

Cadet recreation building 


Another wooden building which needs re- 
ent, both from a standpoint of its 
fire hazard potential and its lack of space 
to handle all cadet and officer student ac- 
tivities, 
Fieldhouse 


The cadet corps has outgrown the wooden 

ie use constructed during World’ War II. 

ed permanent fieldhouse is needed 
eliminate excessive maintenance costs. 


Main dock and causeway 


Deterioration of these structures makes it 
gy ble to truck material aboard the 
* A proper facility would save in 
ee costs and extra labor and in- 
_ 4 safety of personnel using the dock. 
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, Grandstand 


A new permanent grandstand is needed to 
replace the wooden structure, which must be 
repaired annually at an ever-increasing cost, 
without adequate assurance as to the safety 
of the structure. 


Additional playing fields 


To provide additional playing fields, filling 
of the waterfront area from dredging opera- 
tions in the Thames is proposed. This would 
require permanent bulkheading. 


Main gate 


Relocation of the main gate is necessary 
to avoid dangerous traffic conditions. 


Academy garage 


This is no longer adequate to house the 
fire fighting equipment and Academy bus, 
and a new maintenance department building 
is needed. 

Family quarters 

No quarters have been constructed at the 
Academy since 1932. Additional quarters are 
needed to house at least the heads of de- 
partments on the Academy reservation. 


Superintendent’s quarters 


The present quarters are inadequate for 
Official entertaining and need to be enlarged. 


Cadet attrition 


The committee reviewed the relative costs 
for the 4-year period at the Academy, and 
noted that the attrition was higher than at 
other military academies. This may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the engineering 
curriculum and the accreditation by Engi- 
neers Council for Professional Development 
has demanded a higher scholastic achieve- 
ment from Coast Guard cadets. It was noted 
that the accreditation by ECPD had been re- 
linquished and the Academy has attuned its 
curriculum to meet. the objectives and mis- 
sion of the Academy; namely, to provide 
commissioned officers for Coast Guard serv- 
ice. The increasing number of applicants 
participating in the competitive entrance 
examination each year is providing a higher 
cutoff point for selection. It is expected 
that this, together with the addition of 
company commissioned officers as advisers 
and guidance personnel, will reduce attri- 
tion to a more acceptable level. 


Cadet personal funds 


The matter of cadet funds was discussed. 
The cadet now deposits $100 upon entrance 
and receives pay and allowances of $113 
per month, with $1.35 a day for rations. 
After deduction of social security and in- 
come tax, and payment for books, uniforms, 
etc., the average cadet has only $115.80 avaii- 
able upon graduation. Tentative proposals 
have been made to increase the deposit to 
$300, which is now the permissible maxi- 


~ mum at West Point and the Air Force 


Academy. 

The Board met in private session with the 
principal battalion officers of the corps of 
cadets and the class president, without the 
presence of officials of the Coast Guard. The 
Board was impressed with the character and 
caliber of the members of the cadet corps 
and the excellent spirit and high morale of 
the cadets. 

SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS ~ 

1. That the Board express on the record its 
concern: at the continued existence and use 
of World War II wooden buildings for various 


‘ activities of the Coast Guard Academy, and 


at the excessive maintenance costs which are 
incurred to keep these buildings in habitable 
condition when immediate replacement 
would result in long-range monetary sav- 
ings and eliminate hazardous occupancy. 
2. That an order of priority be established 
for the projects listed by -the Academy 
Superintendent as vitally needed improve- 
ments. The Board and the Superintendent 
are in agreement that primary emphasis must 
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be placed on the elimination of fire hazards, 
particularly in those buildings occupied by 
Coast Guard personnel as sleeping quarters. 

3. The Board submits the following priori- 
ties: 

(a) Replacement of deteriorated tempo- 
rary World War II wooden structures: These 
buildings are old wooden structures that are 
dangerous to personnel, extremely costly to 
keep in repair and near the end of their 
existence. Replacement buildings would 
provide for the following in order of priority: 

I. Barracks, classroom, and administration 
building for the officer indoctrination school. 

II. Auditorium for the whole Academy. 

III. Student activity building. 

IV. Fieldhouse. 

(b) Extension of classroom space: While 
this does not involve dangers to personnel, 
the project is necessary to provide an ade- 
quate number of recitation and laboratory 
rooms to accommodate an increased enroll- 
ment of 600 cadets. 

(c) Renewal of necessary structures which 
will be dangerous to personnel and equip- 
ment, if not repaired: 

I. Wooden grandstand at Jones Field. 

II. Dock and causeway. 

(ad) Items that are required for the proper 
operation of the Academy: 

I. Provide additional playing-field areas 
necessary for the development of the physi- 
cal education program for the encouragement 
and supervised participation by all cadets 
in athletic activities and contests of their 
choice. 

II. Alteration of main gate to eliminate 
traffic hazard. 

IIt. Construction of a maintenance de- 
partment building to provide necessary space 
for maintenance and repair shops, store- 
rooms, maintenance offices, garaging and 
servicing of vehicles and equipment. Con- 
struction of this facility will release space 
in the engineering instruction building now 
occupied by the maintenance department. 
The space released will be utilized for the 
necessary extension of classroom space (item 
(b), above). 

IV. Additional family quarters. 

V. Adequate quarters for the Superin- 
tendent. 


4. That the replacement of the barracks 
for the cadet corps reported by this Board 
last year is in process under a specific man- 
date in the 1959 appropriation for the Coast 
Guard, and that similar action be: recom- 
mended to Congress to eliminate the hazard- 
ous structures listed above, in accordance 
with the order of priority established by this 
Board, unless funds for the replacements are 
included within the appropriation request 
ceilings. 

CONCLUSION 


The Board commends the Superintendent, 
Rear Adm. F. A. Leamy, and his staff for their 
efforts in maintaining the high standards of 
this institution and the excellent caliber of 
the Cadet Corps. 

The Board -wishes to extend its thanks to 
Vice Adm. A. C. Richmond, Commandant; 
Rear Adm. R. M. Ross, Chief of the Office of 
Personnel; Capt. G. R. Boyce, Jr., Chief of the 
Personnel Training and Procurement Divi- 
sion; and Capt. David O. Reed, liaison officer, 
for the assistance rendered by them. The 
Chairman and members of the Board wish to 
express their appreciation to the battalion 
Officers, class presidents, and other members 
of the cadet corps for their very helpful 
assistance to the Board in expressing their 
views on the functioning of the Academy. 

The Board earnestly recommends to all 
Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives that they assist in every 
way possible in bringing the Coast Guard 
Academy to the attention of eligible candi- 
dates, and urging their constituents to par- 
ticipate in the nationwide competitive 
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examination to be held on February 24 
and 25, 1959. 

The Board urges all Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives and par- 
ticularly the members of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee and the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to visit the Academy, inspect its 
grounds and buildings, classrooms, and lab- 
oratories and judge for themselves its facili- 
ties and needs. 

Wrulam A. PurTect, Chairman. 
J. VAUGHAN GarRY, 

Epwarp A. GARMATZ. 

Wittiam S. MAILLIAgD. 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL. 





Next Step: Training More Teachers for 
All Categories of Exceptional Children 





SPEECH 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] 
in urging the unanimous approval of the 
House in the passage of H. R. 13840, the 
bill to encourage expansion of teaching 
in the education of mentally retarded 
children. I congratulate the gentleman 
for once again finding an effective way 
to pioneer new ground in social welfare 
legislation. 

Mr. Focarty has accomplished such 
great things for the health and welfare 
of the American people as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education and Welfare that every Ameri- 
can is, and always will be, in his debt. 


He deserves the further thanks now of 


all who are interested in the welfare of 
handicapped children, for,’ as a result 
of his skill in working out the difficult 
parliamentary machinery for getting this 
bill before the House today, we will finally 
have the opportunity, I hope, to enact 
legislation in this field after years of 
unsuccessful effort. 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


The legislation before us will make pos- 
sible the training of many additional 
teachers with the necessary temperament 
and ability to help the hundreds of 
thousands of mentally retarded children 
in our country to live useful lives. Ac- 
cording to information prepared for me 
last year by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, about 
2 percent of all school age children are 
probably in the mentally retarded cate- 
gory. Although many colleges and uni- 
versities now offer specialized courses for 
teachers in this field, an estimated 42,000 
more teachers are needed just in this one 
specialized field alone. 

So this bill, providing for grants to 
nonprofit institutions of higher educa- 
tion to set up courses in this field, or 
expand them, and also providing for fel- 
lowships and traineeships for teachers or 
supervisors of teachers of the mentally 
retarded, will be most helpful. Of course, 
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the $1 million a year for 10 years au- 
thorized by the measure will not go too 
far, but it is, at least,-a start. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the original bill 
on this subject was introduced in the 
Senate some years ago, I have been in- 
tensely interested in the objective of this 
legislation. As a matter of fact, corre- 
spondence which I have received over the 
last 3 or 4 years on the mentally re- 
tarded bill—similar to the one we are 
now passing—stimulated my interest in 
the whole range of problems in connec- 
tion with the education of all categories 
of exceptional children—gifted and 
handicapped alike. This interest result- 
ed in my introduction on the last day of 
the first session of this Congress of the 
bill H. R. 9591, which has received wide- 
spread support among educators in the 
field of exceptional children. 

NO ACTION ON H.R. 9591 


I want to use this opportunity today, 
Mr. Speaker, to explain why no action of 
any kind has been taken on H. R. 9591 
in this session. This is an appropriate 
point for such a report, since H. R. 9591, 
the Exceptional Children Education As- 
sistance Act, would have provided under 
its terms for all types of exceptional 
children the type of benefits which are 
made available in the field of mentally 
retarded children by this bill now before 
us. 

I discussed this proposal at great 
length under a special order in the House 
on August 28, 1957, and the extensive ref- 
erence material compiled for me by the 
Legislative Reference Service is all in- 
cluded—about 20 pages of material ap- 
pearing in the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Appendix, which was published 
September 19, 1957. I know that re- 
searchers in the field of special education 
who will be reading the proceedings on 
the passage of the bill before us today 
will also be interested in the voluminous 
background material on all phases of the 
problem of special education for excep- 
tional children which I placed in the 
RECORD @ year ago. 

ROCKY ROAD FOR EDUCATION BILLS 


Now as to why nothing was done this 
year on H. R. 9591. I think a quick re- 
view of the fate of all the educational 
bills in this session gives us the key to the 
answer. In addition, however, some 
groups in the educational field, particu- 
larly those interested in the problem of 
doing something for mentally retarded 
children, asked me not to press forward 
on H. R. 9591 this year for fear it might 
in some way interfere with or handicap 
the passage of the kind of legislation 
we are considering right now. 

That by itself would not have deterred 
me from discussing H. R. 9591 with the 
appropriate committee of the House or 
urging incorporation of this bill into 
H. R. 9591. I think that when Congress 
is asked to pioneer in a new area, it does 
not do much good from a strategic 
standpoint to be timid about it. If there 
is opposition te a concept, it will con- 
tinue no matter how the details of its 
proposed operation are weakened by of- 
fers tocompromise. So I do not think it 
would have hurt this bill on the mentally 
retarded. 
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No, ‘Mr. Speaker; what deterred 
from pressing for action this year = 
H: R. 9591 was the on-again, off- 
up-the-hill-and-down-the-hill course of 
all bills in this session involving Federal] 
aid to education. I know of no legisig. 
tive issue which has run as rocky a course 
this year. 

Fresh after the sputniks, we were going 
to have all sorts of elaborate educational 
assistance programs to catch up with the 
Soviets, to turn out engineers, scientists, 
teachers of science, and so forth. We 
have now passed a much-weakened edy. 
cation bill—one which will help 
needy students to finance their education 
on a loan basis and will encourage many 
perhaps, to go into teaching. And the 
colleges will get some help from it. But 
it is by no means the kind of bill we were 
talking last January about passing—dne 
which would have had a tremendons 
scholarship program as part of it. 

NO ADMINISTRATION LEADERSHIP OR DRIVE 


I blame no one for this, least of all the 
committees of Congress which had juris- 
diction in this field. It has been a most 
confusing session in many respects, and 
the confusion which has marked our con- 
sideration of education bills is not too 
much different from that which marked 
legislation on defense, foreign aid, the 
recession, housing, to name just _a few, 
National leadership has been so badly 
lacking that Congress has had to do the 
planning as well as the legislating—has 
had to try to think out and develop 
national policy. ‘This, of course, is pri- 
marily the job of the President and his 
advisers. j ' 

But because of the controversy and 





~ 


infighting and the administration’s back. : 


ing and filling on educational issues gen- 
erally, I know that it took all of the time 
and effort of the Subcommittees on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education 


and Labor just to work out the details of . 


the one big educational assistance bill. 
No hearings were scheduled or held on 
any of the bills such as mine dealing with 
specialized education for exceptional 
children. To seek such hearings this 


-year under the atmosphere which pre- 


vailed would have been less than useless. 


MENTALLY RETARDED BILL ONLY A START 


But now, on the last few days of this 
session, we are making a tiny bit of head- 
way, at least, in this field by the consid- 
eration under unanimous consent of the 
bill introduced only yesterday by Mr. 
Focarty dealing with the problem of 
educating teachers for the mentally re- 
tarded. These are most re 
circumstances under which the bill is 
brought before us, and, as I said, it is 
a tribute to the parliamentary skill of 
Mr. Focarty: that. we are getting this 
opportunity today to consider it. Ihope 
that we can still achieve Senate agrét 
ment in the remaining hours of the s¢5- 
sion on this much-modified bill. Since 
the Senate has twice passed much 
stronger bills in this same area, I a2 
sure that we can get concurrence. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the point I a 
anxious to make is that this bill to 
train teachers for mentally 


children is and must be regarded as only 


a start in this field. There is such ® 
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t need for teachers for all categories 
ceptional children—the crippled, 


of 


the speech © 
nard-of-hearing, 


with s 


ex 


have serious 


heart 
tating conditi 


the 


0) ; 
ae need specialized educational help, 


plus, at the other extreme, the outstand- 
ifted children who also need 


g1 ‘ 
eecialized teaching in order to realize 


disease, epilepsy, 


h handicapped, the deaf, the 
the blind, the children 
erious visual defects, children who 
health problems due to- 
or other debili- 
ons, those who are mal- 
adjusted or seriously disturbed including 

institutionalized delinquent—the 
Je range of handicapped youngsters 


their potentials. 
H. R. 9591 TO BE REINTRODUCED 


Because all of these children need 
educational help similar to the kind we 


Mr. Focarty, in His remarks, noted 
that some 40 colleges in 1953-54 were 
offering courses in the teaching of the 
mentally retarded but that only 28 in- 
structors in all were devoting full time 
to this work, while perhaps only 15 col- 
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are beginning to provide for mentally 
retarded children under this bill now 
before us, I intend, Mr. Speaker, to re- 
introduce H. R. 9591 with appropriate 
revisions next year and to press for ac- 
tion early in the new Congress. The first 
ground has been cleared for such legis- 
lation. The trail has been blazed. Now 
we must press forward to do what must 
be done for millions of American chil- 
dren who need—who must have—spe- 
cialized educational opportunities. 
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leges appeared to have facilities to con- 
duct doctoral programs in this field. 
A similar situation prevails in connection 
with the special courses necessary to 
train teachers of other categories of 
exceptional children. 


COLLEGES HAVE ALREADY DONE MUCH 


On the other hand, a great deal has 
been done and is being done by the col- 
leges in this field, as shown by the com- 
pilation made for me by the Legislative 


Reference Service of the colleges and 


showing the 


universities on a State-by-State basis 
having programs for the preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children. 
compilation, for the academic. year 1954, 


The 


areas of exceptionality 


covered by each school,.is as follows: 


Colleges and universities having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954 


Institution 





University of Alabama. -- 


Birmingham, Southern 
College. 


University of Arizona. -.-.-- 
' University of Arkansas-... 
Arkansas State College-.-- 
Chico State College. ....-.- 
College of the Pacifie....-. 


Fresno State College-.---- 
ollege. 


Los Angeles State 


Occidental College. .------ 
San Diego State College... 


San Francisco State Col 
lege. 


San Jose State College...-. 


Stanford University---.-..-- 
University of California at 
Berkeley. 


University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

University of California at 
Santa Barbara. 

University of Southern 
California. 

Whittier College......-..- 

University of Denver ..-- 


Florida State University-- 


University of Florida.....- 


University of Miami-....-- 
University of Georgia. ...- 
Bradley University... 
College of St. Francis. -.-- 
Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege. 
Elmhurst College... _.-.-- 
Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 





Northern TMinois State 
Teachers College. 
Northwestern University. 
Rockford College.......-.- 
Southern Ilinois.......... 


University of Chicago.-..- 
University of Mlinois._...- 


Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, . 

Indiana State Teachers 
College. 

Indiana University_._....- 

Purdue University........ 

Grinnell College_.....-.... 

State University of Iowa. 


Fort Hays Kansas State 
College. 


Kansas State Teachers 
College, 
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Speech correction. 
Speech and hearing. 


Speech correction, speech and hear- 
ing. : 
Speech correction. 
leaf. 
Speech correction, speech and hear- 


ing. 

Speech correction, speech and hear- 
ing, socially maladjusted. 

Speech correction. 

Deaf, mentally retarded, speech 
correction, speech and hearing. 

Speech correction. 

Mentally retarded, speech correc- 


tiorr. 

Blind, crippled, deaf, hard of hear- 
ing, mentally retarded, partially 
seeing, socially maladjdsted, 
speech correction, blind and par- 
tially seeing, deaf and hard of 
hearing, and others. 

Speech correction, 
hearing. 


speech and 


Do. 

Mentally retarded, socially mal- 
adjusted, mentally retarded and 
socially maladjusted. 

Speech correction. 


Do. 


Deaf, hard of hearing, speech cor- 
rection. 

Speech correction. 

Mentally retarded, speech Correc- 
tion, speech and hearine. 

Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, speech and hearing, overall. 

Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, speech correction and hear- 
ing, overall. 

Speech correction. 

0. 


Do. ~ 


Do. 
Crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing, 
* mentaHy retarded, partially see- 
ing, socially maladjusted, special 
health problem, speech correc- 
tion, overall. 
Speech correction. 


Sone correction, hearing. 


0. 

Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, hearing. 

Socially maladjusted, speech cor- 
rection. 

Deaf, mentally retarded, 
correction. 

Speech correction, hearing. 


Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, hearing. 
_— correction, hearing. 


S h correction. 
gg speech correction, hear- 


gz. 
Speech correction. 


Mentally retarded, socially mal- 
adjusted, speech correction. 


speech 





State 


Kansas— 





Pennsylvania 


| South Dakota 


Con 


| Tennessee_.....---- 


DUGG ep atodteanceeade 


PO Sige ad: 


Kentucky...-.....- 


Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachu 


setts...... 


Michigan...... ecesn 


Minnesota....... qe 


Mississippi........- 


Nebraska- 


New Jersey-...--.-- 


New York 








Institution 


Municipal 
Wichita. 

Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. 

State Teachers 
California. 

Temple University____._-- 

University of Pittsburgh_- 


University of 


College, 


University of South Da- 

. kota, 

George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

University of Tennessee_- 

Vanderbilt University _ --- 

Nerth Texas State College 

Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

Southwest Texas 
Teachers College. 

Texas State College for 
Women. 

Municipal University of 
Wichita. 

University of Kansas... -- 


State 


University of Kentucky--. 

Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

University of Maryland... 

Boston University 

Emerson University -~---- 

Smith College_- 


Michigan State Normal 
College. 
Wayne University..-.....- 


Western Michigan College 
of Education. 
University of Minnesota... 


Mississippi Southern Col- 


lege. 
University of Mississippi-. 
Central Missouri College-- 
St. Louis University - ----- 
Southwest Missouri Col- 
lege. 
University of Missouri-_-... 
Washington University... 


University of Nebraska. -- 

New Jersey State Teachers 
College. 

Brooklyn College.--.-.-.--- 


City College of the City 
of New York. 

Hunter College of the 
City of New York. 


New York University___-- 

Queens College of the 
City of New York. 

State University of New 
York College for Teach- 
ers at Buffalo. 

State University of New 
York Teachers College 
at Geneseo. 


Special education program 





Crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing. 


Gifted, mentally retarded, speech 
correction, hearing. 

Mentally retarded, speech corree- 
tion, hearing. 

Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion. 

Speech correction. 

Deef, mentally retarded, 
correction, hearing. 

Speech correction, hearing, others. 


speech 


Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, hearing, others. 
Deaf, others. 
Speech correction, hearing. 
Speech correction. 
Do. 


Crippled, mentally 
speech correction, 
Speech correction. 


retarded, 


Speech correction, hearing, deaf, 
crippled, hard-of-hearing. 

Deaf, hard-of-hearing, mentally 
retarded, socially maladjusted, 
speech correction. 

Speech correction, hearing. 

Speech correction. 


Speech correction, hearing. 

Blind, speech correction, hearing. 

Speech correction, hearing. 

Deaf. 

Crippled, deaf, mentally retarded, 
partially seeing, speech correc- 

tion. 

Crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing, 
mentally retarded, partially see- 
ing, socially maladjusted, special 
health problem, speech correc- 
tion, others. 

Speech correction, hearing. 


Crippled, mentally retarded, 
speech correction, hearing, others. 
Do. 
Speech correction, hearing, 
Speech correction. 
Do. 
Do. 


Speech correction, crippled. 

Deaf, hard-of-hearing, speech cor- 
rection. 

Speech correction, hearing. 

Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion, hearing, others. 

Mentally retarded, speech corree- 
tion. 

Mentally retarded. 


Blind, crippled, deaf, gifted, par- 
tially seeing, special health prob- 
lems, others. 

Mentally retarded. 

Speech correction, hearing. 


Crippled, mentally retarded, 
speech correction, partially see- 
ing, others. 

Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion. 
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State Institution 








New York—Con_...| Syracuse University-..... 






















Teachers College of Co- | Deaf, 


lumbia University. 








others. 
North Carolina_....] Eastern Carolina College..| Speech correction. 
North Dakota_.....] State Teachers College --- Do. 
University of North Da- } Speech correction, hearing. 
kota. 0 ee 
| Rae ae Bowling Green State Uni- Do. Washington -....-.- 
versity. Wisconsin. .......-- 


Kent State University. -.- 










Ohio State University.....} Mentally retarded, speech correc- ‘tion, deaf. ¥ 
tion, hearing, others. others. ? hard-of-hearing, 
Ohio University ..].Speech correction, hearing. Weatetiets ss c<. <2 University of Wyoming___{ Speech correction. 
Western Reserve Univer- | Speech correction, deaf, hard-of- District of Colum- | Catholic University of Do. 
sity. hearing. bia. America. 
Oklahoma..-.....--- University of Oklahoma Mentally retarded. Gallaudet College__......_] Deaf. 
University of Tulsa Speech correction, hearing. George Washington Uni- | Speech correction. 


Oklahoma College for | Deaf. 


| Women. 





TEXT AND OUTLINE OF H. R. 9591 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
this is the only time in this session that 
I have discussed H. R. 9591 in the 
House—for the reasons I outlined 
above—and in view of the widespread in- 
terest this bill has generated in the edu- 
cational field, I know many Members 
have received letters about H. R. 9591 
from educators in their districts, I sub- 
mit at this point an outline of H. R. 
9591 made at the time I introduced the 
bill on Friday, August 30, 1957. I also 
include a press release based on an ad- 
dress which I made on this bill last year 
before the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children meeting at the time in 
St. Louis. 

The remarks which I made a year ago 
in introducing H. R. 9591, including the 
bill’s text, are as follows: 

H. R. 9591, py Mrs. SuLLIVAN—THE EXcCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

(Extension of remarks of Hon. LEoNor K. 
SuLLIVAN, of Missouri, in the House of 
Representatives, Friday, August 30, 1957) 
Mrs. Suutivan. Mr. Speaker, several days 

ago, in a special order during proceedings 

of the House, I outlined a bill which I was 
preparing to introduce before adjournment 
designed to stimulate and assist the train- 
ing of urgently_needed teachers for instruct- 
ing so-called exceptional children; that is, 
the gifted and also those children with 
physical, mental, or emotional handicaps. 

I have today introduced the bill, and it is 

numbered H.R. 9591. 

H. R. 9591, as its title states, is a bill to 
provide for the establishment of a special 
$18,500,000 7-year program of Federal 
scholarship and fellowship grants to indi- 
viduals, and) a $2,500,000 program of grants 
to public and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education, to encourage and expand 
the training of teachers for the education of 
exceptional children. 

The preamble of the bill states: 

“The Congress believes that the American 
promise of equality of opportunity extends 
to every child within our country, no matter 
what his gifts, his capacity, or his handi- 
caps, whether he is handicapped by defects 
of speech, of sight, or of hearing, or crip- 
pling disease or condition, whether his ad- 
justment to society is made difficult by emo- 
tional or mental disorders, or whether, on 
the other hand, he is endowed with out- 
standingly brilliant gifts of mind and of 
spirit. All such exceptional children require 


Special education program 


Crippled, deaf, mentally retarded, 
partially seeing, speech correc- 
tion, hearing, others. 

hard-of-hearing, 

reterded, partially seeing, crip- 


pled, special health problems, 


Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
tion;>deaf, hard-of-heaering. 
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Colleges and universities having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954—Continued 
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special educational guidance for development 
of their total educational potential. 

“The Congress finds that the educational 
problems presented by such exceptional chil- 
dren are of national concern, and that there 
is an acute national shortage of, and urgent 
national need for, individuals professionally 
qualified to teach such children, to super- 
vise the teachers of such children, to train 
such teachers and supervisors, and to conduct 
research into the problems relating to the 
education of exceptional children. 

“While the Congress recognizes that the 
primary responsibility for meeting these 
problems lies with the States and local com- 
munities, national interest in the training 
of self-reliant and useful citizens demands 
that the Federal Government assist and en- 
courage and stimulate the initiation of ade- 
quate programs in the States to meet these 
problems. 

“Therefore, this act provides, on a tempo- 
rary, 7-year basis, a program to further the 
training of teachers, supervisors of teachers, 
and researchers in special education for ex- 
ceptional children, and to encourage and 
assist public and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education to expand their training 
work in these fields.” 

DEFINITION OF “EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN” 


Mr. Speaker, among the definitions carried 
in H. R. 9591, covering various phases of the 
program this bill would authorize, is the 
definition of the children it is specifically 
intended to help—“exceptional children”—as 
follows: 

“The term ‘exceptional children’ means 
those children determined in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Commissioner 
(United States Commissioner of Education) 
to present special educational problems, such 
as (a) children who are unusually intelli- 
gent or gifted; (b) children who are mentally 
retarded; (c) children who are deaf or hard 
of hearing; (d) children who are blind or 
have serious visual impairments; (e) chil- 
dren who have serious health problems due 
to heart disease, epilepsy, or other debilitat- 
ing comditions; (f) children who suffer from 
speech impediments; (g) children who. are 
crippled (including those who have cerebral 
palsy); and (h) children who are malad- 
jJusted emotionally and socially, including 
the institutional delinquent.” 

Under the bill, Mr. Speaker, fellowships 
or scholarships would-be authorized, with 
such stipends as the Commissioner should 
determine, totaling $500,000 for the re- 
mainder of this current fiscal year ending 
next June 30; $1,500,000 for the 1959 fiscal 
year; $2,500,000 for the 1960 fiscal year; and 
then $3,500,000 a year for fiscal years 1961, 
1962, 1963, and 1964, when the temporary 7- 


Institution 


Franklin and Marshall 
College. 

Marywood College___....- 

Mount Mercy College____- 

Universjty of Houston. -.-_- 


University of Texas_...... 
bs 5 sali iectoantten University of Utah_......- 
University of Virginia... _. 
University of Washington 
Marquette University____- 


University of Wisconsin. _- 
Wisconsin State College... 


versity. 


ee naman 
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year grant program would end. Thus, $18,- 
500,000 would go to individuals for tuition, 
other scholastic expenses, living expenses and 
such other stipends as the Commissioner 
should provide. The idea, as I said in outiin. 
ing the plan originally, is to make it worth- 
while for experienced teachers to go back to 
college to take this advanced training, with. 
out feeling they were making a difficult f- 
nancial sacrifice. 
SECTION ON GRANTS 


In addition to the grants to individuals, 
$2,500,000 would be authorized altogether— 
not a year, but over the 7 years—for grants 
to public and nonprofit institutions, making 
a total of $21 million for the entire program. 

The language of this section of the bill 
on grants, section 5, is as follows: 


“GRANTS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to award scholarships and fellowships, 
with such stipends as he may determine, to 
individuals for the purpose of taking ad- 
vanced training, at institutions selected by 
the recipients, for stated periods of time, in 
order to engage in employment as teachers of 
exceptional children, or to train or supervise 
teachers in this field, or engage in research 
in the teaching of exceptional children: Pro- 
vided, That, in his discretion, thé Commis- 
sioner, in order to accomplish the objectives 
of this act, may also make these awards for 
study at the undergraduate level. 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to public and nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education to construct, in- 
stall, improve, or expand specialized facili- 
ties and equipment in connection with 
courses of instruction for persons preparing , 
to engage in employment as teachers of ex 
ceptional children, or to train such teachers, 
or to supervise such teachers, or to engage 
in research in special education for excep- 
tional children: Provided, That the Commis 
sioner, in his discretion, may also make 
grants to establish specialized courses in this 
field in such institutions. 

“(ce) The amount of scholarship and fel 
lowship grants made in any fiscal year # 
residents of a State under section 5 (a) shall 
not exceed, in the aggregate, an 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds 
appropriated under authority of section 4 
(a) for such fiscal year as the 
population of such State bears to the total 
school-age population of all the States. . 

“(d) Payments of grants pursuant to this 
act may be made by the Commissioner from 
time to time; on such conditions #8 the 
Commissioner may determine, etre 3 
ditions requiring public and other nonprofit 
institutions to make such reports, in sud 
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orm, and containing such information as 
’ sioner may from time to time 
nably require to carry out his functions 
this act, and conditions requiring com- 
with such provisions as thé Commis- 

y from time to time find necessary 


ma) 
© santo the correctness and verification of 


rts. 

sutle) The Commissioner shall consult with 
committee as described in sec- 
tion 6 (8) which shall assist him in de- 
g the areas and priorities of need in 
the award of these grants, and in setting the 
standards for the granting of such fellow- 

ships, scholarships, and grants.” 

TEXT OF BILL 


Mr, Speaker, the full text of H. R. 9591 


is as follows: 

“(85th Cong., 1st sess., in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, August 30, 1957, Mrs. SULLI- 
van introduced the following bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor] 

“H. R. 9591 


“, pill to provide for the establishment of a 
special $18,500,000 7-year program of Fed- 
eral scholarship and fellowship grants to 
individuals, and a $2,500,000 program of 
grants to public and nonprofit institutions 
of higher education, to encourage and ex- 
pand the training of teachers for the edu- 
cation of exceptional children 


“Be it enacted, etc._— 
“SHORT TITLE 


“This act may be cited as the ‘Exceptional 
Children Educational Assistance Act.’ 


“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


“Sec, 2. The Congress believes that the 
American promise of equality of opportunity 
extends to every child within our country, 
no matter what his gifts, his capacity or his 
handicaps, whether he is handicapped by 
defects of speech, of sight, or of hearing, or 
crippling disease or condition, whether his 
adjustment to society is made difficult by 
emotional or mental disorders, or whether, 
on the other hand, he is endowed with out- 
standingly brilliant gifts of mind and of 
spirit, All such exceptional children re- 
quire special educational guidance for de- 
velopment of their total educational po- 
tential. : 

“The Congress finds that the educational 
problems presented by such exceptional chil- 
dren are of national concern, and that there 
is an acute national shortage of, and’ urgent 
national need for, individuals professionally 
qualified to teach such children, to supervise 
the teachers of such children, to train such 
teachers and supervisors, and to conduct re- 
search into the problems relating to the edu- 
cation of exceptional children. 

“While the Congress recognizes that the 
Primary responsibility for meeting these 
Problems lies with the States and local com- 
munities, national interest in the training of 
self-reliant and useful citizens demands that 
the Federal Government assist and encour- 
age and stimulate the initiation of adequate 
— in the States to meet these prob- 


“Therefore, this act provides, on a tempo- 
rary, 7-year basis, a program to further the 
of teachers, supervisors of teachers, 

and researchers in special education for ex- 


Ceptional children and to encourage and ° 


assist pete aoe nonprofit institutions of 
ucation to expand their trainin 
Work in these fields. : 
“DEFINITIONS 
— 3. As used in this act— 

(1) The term ‘State’ means.a State, 
Hawaii, the District .of Columbia, 

. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
(2) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 

“3 States Commissioner of Education; 
) The term ‘school-age population’ 
that part of the population which is 
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between the ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive, 
determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the population between such ages 
for the most recent year for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce; 

“(4) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools in a State, or, if there 
is no such agency or Officer, an agency or 
officer designated by the governor or by State 
law; F 

“(5) The term ‘nonprofit institution’ 
means an institution owned and operated by 
one or more corporations or associations no 
part of the net earnings of which inures, or 
may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual; and 

“(6) The term ‘exceptional children’ 
means those children determined in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Com- 
missioner to present special educational 
problems, such as (a) children who are un- 
usually intelligent or gifted; (b) children 
who are mentally retarded; (c) children who 
are deaf or hard of hearing; (d) children 
who are blind or have serious visual impair- 
ments; (e) children who have serious health 
problems due to heart disease, epilepsy, or 
other debilitating conditions; (f) children 
who suffer from speech impediments; (g) 
children who are crippled (including those 
who have cerebral palsy); and (h) children 
who are maladjusted emotionally and so- 
cially, including the institutionalized de- 
linquent. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958; $1,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959; $2,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960; $3,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962; $3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963; and $3,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964; for grants to indi- 
viduals for scholarships and fellowships in 
accordance with the provisions of section 5 
(a) of this act. 

“(b) There is also authorized the sum of 
$2,500,000 to be expended during the exist- 
ence of this program in the form of grants to 
public and nonprofit institutions in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5 (b) of 
this act. 


“GRANTS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to award scholarships and fellowships, 
with such stipends as he may determine, to 
individuals for the purpose of taking ad- 
vanced training at institutions selected by 
the recipients, for stated periods of time, in 
order to engage in employment as teachers 
of exceptional children, or to train or super- 
vise teachers in this field, or engage in re- 
search in the teaching of exceptional chil- 
dren: Provided, That, in his discretion, the 
Commissioner, in order to accomplish the 
objectives of this act, may also make these 
awards for study at the undergraduate level. 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education to construct, 
install, improve, or expand specialized facili- 
ties and equipment in connection with 
courses of instruction for persons preparing 
to engage in employment as teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, or to train such teach- 
ers, or to supervise such teachers, or to 
engage in research in special education for 
exceptional children: Provided, That the 
Commissioner, in his discretion may also 
make grants to establish specialized courses 
in this field in such institutions. 

“(c) The amount of scholarship and fellow- 


‘ship grants made in any fiscal year to resi- 


dents of a State under section 5 (a) shall 
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not exceed, in the aggregate, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds 
appropriated under authority of section 4 
(a) for such fiscal year as the school age 
population of such State bears to the total 
school age population of all the States. 

“(d) Payments of grants pursuant to this 
act may be made by the Commissioner from 
time to time, on such conditions as the Com- 
missioner may determine, including condi- 
tions requiring public. and othér nonprofit 
institutions to make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as 
the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this act, and conditions requiring com- 
pliance with such provisions as the Com- 
missioner may from time to time find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verification 
of such reports. 

“(e) The Commissioner shall consult with 
an advisory committee as described in section 
6 (a) which shall assist him in determining 
the areas and priorities of need in the award 
of these grants, and in setting the standards 
for the granting of such fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and grants. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND ADVISORY PANELS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
point an advisory committee of not more 
than eight persons who shall be conversant 
with the overall educational needs of ex- 
ceptional children and who shali assist the 
Commissioner in developing general policies 
under this act. The Commissioner shall be 
ex officio a member of this committee and 
shall act as chairman thereof. 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
from time to time to establish advisory panels 
of specialists in special education for any of 
the categories of exceptional children enu- 
merated in this act. Each such panel shall 
consist of not less than five persons, who 
shall meet at the call of the Commissioner. 


“DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 7. The Commissioner may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Educa- 
tion any of his functions under this act 
except the making of regulations. 


“PUBLICIZING AVAILABILITY OF GRANTS 


“Sec. 8. The Commissioner shall take such 
steps as are practicable to publicize to the 
fullest extent possible the availability of fel- 
lowships, scholarships, and grants under this 
act among teachers and prospective teachers, 
and among all colleges and universities offer- 
ing accredited courses of study leading to ad- 
vanced degrees in nursery, kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, or secondary education. 


“COOPERATION WITH STATES 


“Sec. 9. In the administration of this act, 
the Commissioner shall consult and advise 
with the various State educational agencies 
to determine the extent of need for teachers 
of exceptional children in the respective 
States and to keep the State educational 
agencies fully informed of all developments 
under this program in order to encourage 
them to establish special programs or spe- 
cial classes for exceptional children. In this 
connection, the Commissioner shall advise 
the State educational agencies of the names 
and home addresses of all individuals from 
their respective States who have received 
fellowships, scholarships, or grants for train- 
ing in the field of education of exceptional 
children, and the particular field of study 
each is pursuing, so that the respective State 
educational agencies can then take appro- 
priate steps to seek to attract such persons 
to positions in their home States in order to 
utilize the advanced education and skills 
which they have acquired under this pro- 
gram: Provided, That no individual receiv- 
ing a scholarship, fellowship, or grant for ad- 
vanced study under this act shall be re- 
quired, as a condition of such scholarship or 
fellowship or grant, to promise to take em- 
ployment subsequently in any State.” 
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The press release referred to, Mr. 


Speaker, now follows: 

CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN CITES URGENT 
NEED FoR 75,000 SPECIALLY TRAINED TEACH- 
ERS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
St. Louis, October 12.—United States 

Representative Leonor K. SULLIVAN, Demo- 

crat, of Missouri, said tonight the Nation 

urgently needs at least 4 times as many 
teachers fon exceptional children as the es- 
timated 25,000 professionally trained per- 
sons now serving in this specialized field. 

She wants the Federal Government to 

pioneer the way to help the States and uni- 

versities meet this need. 

Mrs. SuLLIvAN is the author of a Dill 
(H. R. 9591) to establish a 7-year Federal 
program of fellowships and grants totaling 
$21 million to encourage experienced teach- 
ers to take—and more universities to offer— 
advanced professional training in teaching 
exceptional children. Educators include in 
the term exceptional mentally gifted chil- 
dren and also the mentally retarded, the 
physically handicapped, and the emotion- 
ally maladjusted. 

Speaking at the concluding dinner meet- 
ing of a 4-day convention of the National 
Association for Retarded Children in the 
Coronado Hotel here, the St. Louis Con- 
gresswoman reported there were perhaps 
6 million American children of school age in 
the exceptional categories, “each having a 
serious educational problem not being 
reached and not being met in the average 
school.” 

While exceptional children do not in all 
cases need special classes, they do need 
specialized teaching techniques, she declared, 
and such help is not generally available be- 
cause of the extreme shortage of qualified, 
professionally trained teachers in these 
fields. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD LOST IN AVERAGE CLASSROOM 


As a consequence, Mrs. SULLIVAN added, 
these children “are not receiving and are not 
enjoying their educational birthright.” 
Many handicapped children are not in any 
school, and most of the other exceptional 
children, including the gifted,,are lost souls 
in the average classroom, she said, calling 
this a tragic waste of human resources. 

Noting that most of the persons in her 
audience were concerned with this issue 
primarily from the standpoint of the needs of 
mentally retarded children, Mrs. SULLIVAN 
pointed out that the basic problem in train- 
ing and educating the retarded child—the 
shortage of qualified teachers and special- 
ized facilities—is shared by all of the mil- 
lions of children of school age “with visual 
defects or speech impediments or hearing 
impairment, the emotionally maladjusted, 
the undervitalized, the crippled, the whole 
group of exceptional children, including the 
gifted child, too.” 

The best chance of helping the retarded 
child, therefore, she added, is through 4 
unified approach which will enlist the sup- 
port of all of the groups working. with 
various types of exceptional children, since 
all share many of the same educational 
problems. 

ATTRACTING MORE TEACHERS TO FIELD 


Reporting on_the current need for at least 
100,000 specially trained teachers in a field 
where only about 25,000 are now serving, 
Congresswoman SULLIVAN said: 

“The best teachers of exceptional children 
are those who are, first of all, good teachers; 
then, secondly, who are trained in the spe- 
cial skills of teaching the exceptional child. 
So we must get the outstanding, experienced 
teacher to go back and take the special train- 
ing she needs in this work. And the way to 
achieve that is to make it worth her while 
through fellowships which are generous 
enough so that she is not called upon to 
make a great financial sacrifice.” 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN’s bill, which she introduced 
in the final hours of the last session of Con- 
gress as a basis for discussion among inter- 
ested groups prior to the start of the new 
session next January, provides for a total of 
$18,500,000 in direct grants to individual 
teachers or prospective teachers over the next 
7 years to enable them to take special train- 
ing—primarily at the graduate level—in the 
education of exceptional children. An addi- 
tional $2,500%00 could be allocated during 
that 7-year period to colleges and universi- 
ties for equipment, facilities, or other ex- 
penses in expanding or initiating specialized 
courses in methods of teaching such children. 

FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED ON STATE 
POPULATION BASIS 


The awards to individuals would be allo- 
cated among applicants on a strict State-by- 
State formula based on school-age popula- 
tions. This restriction would not apply, 
however, on grants to colleges and universi- 
ties. The teachers receiving the fellowships 
or scholarships, furthermore, would be free 
to study at any college or university offering 
accredited courses in these fields, and would 
not be required to go back to their home 
States to teach afterward, but their own 
States would be urged to seek to attract these 
teachers back home to teach or serve as 
supervisors. 

The actual amounts of the awards to indi- 
viduals and institutions and the successful 
applicants would be determined by the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
with the help of an advisory committee of 
eight persons conversant with the educa- 
tional needs of exceptional children. 

Acknowledging that with the limited Fed- 
eral funds it provides her bill could not by 
itself “solve the teacher shortage in this 


field,” Mrs. Suuirvan nevertheless added: 


“But I think it could pioneer the way, stir 
up professional interest among teachers in 
going into this field, encourage more of the 
States to establish special teaching arrange- 
ments and facilities for exceptional children, 
and—most important of all—train those who 
in turn can establish the necessary courses 
in our colleges and universities so that every 
school of education eventually offers good 
courses in teaching exceptional children.” 
MANY COLLEGES NOW OFFER SPECIAL COURSES 


According to figures inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp by Mrs. SULLIVAN at the 
time she introduced her Dill, about 133 
American colleges and universities were 
offering specialized courses in 1954 in one 
or more fields of exceptionality, mostly in 
techniques of teaching children with speech 
or hearing defects, but including 2 schools 
offering courses. in teaching the gifted, a 
dozen or so in each category offering courses 
in teaching blind or partially seeing, malad- 
justed, or crippled children, and about 40 
offering courses in teaching the retarded. 

Now serving her third term in Congress, 
Mrs. Sutiivan is best Known in the House 
for her work: on consumer issues and those 
affecting the average urban family. She took 
the lead in passage by Congress this year of 
the new law to require for the first time com- 
pulsory Federal inspection of poultry for 
wholesomeness; she is cosponsor with Con- 
gressman JAMES J. DELANEY, of New York, of 
the leading bills now pending in the House to 
revise. and drastically tighten Federal con- 
trols over the use of insufficiently tested 
chemical additives in food and cosmetics; 
she was the “angry voice” in the House 3 
years which precipitated the Federal Trade 
Commission inquiry into the “fake shortage” 
of coffee which had sent prices doubling; and 
she has been continuously active and vocal 
in fighting increaseg in living costs. 

Mrs. SuLitvan has also been the leading 
congressional advocate of a food-stamp plan 
for distribution of surplus food to needy 
Americans and nearly succeeded this year in 





Committee on Banking and Currency, 
H. R. 9591 BASED ON YEAR’s stupy 


Her bill for fellowships for teachers and 
grants to universities in the exceptional] chil 
dren field grew out of a year’s study on the 
problem beginning with correspondence 
from some of her constituents who are 
parents of retarded children, followed by dis- 
cussions with educators in this and other 
fields of exceptional children, plus 
research work by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. Much 
of this background and research material 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
by Mrs. Sullivan at the close of the recent 
session. 

At that time, too, she pointed to the pre. 
cedents for this type of Federal edu 
assistance, outlining the work of the United 
States Government’s National Science Foun. 
dation in granting fellowships to scientists 
for advanced study, and to high schoo} 
science and mathematics teachers; the 
United States Public Health Service program 
in providing traineeships to graduate nurses 
for advanced training, and to physicians and 
medical technicians and others for advanced 
work in physical rehabilitation skills, 

In her talk before the National Associa. 
tion for Retarded Children, Mrs. Sullivan dis- 
cussed the various federally-aided research 
programs now under way through the United 
States Office of Education, the Public Health 
Service, and the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare into the problems of training or educat- 
ing retarded children. She also cited the 
work of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the same Department in helping 
mentally retarded individuals at or near the 
age of employability learn specialized oceu- 
pational skills. 

“But the urgent need is to do more~ 
much, much more—to help these people at 
the nursery school, kindergarten, and eéle- 
mentary school levels,” Mrs. Sullivan told 
the convention audience. “As you all know, 
the biggest meed is for trained teachen— 
dedicated, devoted, warmhearted, but above 
all skilled teachers—who can reach the fe- 
tarded child, or the cerebral palsied, or the 
crippled, or all of these exceptional children 
needing specialized educational techniques 
to bring out their full potential—teachers 
who can reach such a child and help him 

find the way to a good life.” 





President’s Veto of H. R. 12261 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Saturday, August 23, 1958 





Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, tt 
1 cheered 


President’s veto of H. R. 1226 
advocates of economy in governmell 


That bill, you will recall, would have 


cost the taxpayers of this country $46581 
Without a_crew, it costs about $24 


hour to operate the helicopter that fle 


the President to his Gettysburg 1a 
weekends. Without a crew, it 


bine III, which carried him to 
for his vacation. 


$123.18 an hour to operate the Colum- 4 
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veto, the President saved the 
had enough money to buy gas and 
oil for a dozen or SO round trips to Gettys- 
purg, or the round trip to Rhode Island. 





Report to the Voters of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the era of space, with its sput- 
niks, established the tenor of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. The tenor 
was sombre because the leadership of 
the United States had fallen to an all- 
time low both at home and abroad. To 
many, it was not a surprise, for the slide 
to the bottom had begun earlier. The 
United States and the free world were 





dangling over the brink. The diplomatic, 


political, and economic policies of the 
Bisenhower administration brought our 
Nation into deep trouble. 

The Soviet launching of sputnik 
shocked the peoples of the world. People 
are always impressed by success. The 
impact was grave and I do not think it 
is possible at this time for the human 
mind to assess the true’value to mankind 
of this exploration into outer space. We 
do know that such achievements in the 
possession of the free world would be 
developed for the benefit of mankind and 
we are equally aware that in the sole 
possession of the Soviet, mankind is in 
danger of captivity and destruction. 

Congress was placed in a most com- 
promising situation. Implementation of 
the executive’s policies is its responsi- 
bility. Congress cannot set the policies. 
That is the responsibility of the executive 
branch of our Government. Congress 
can challenge, it can cirticize, and it can 
try to reshape the policies, but even then, 
the decisions that are reached by the 
Congress can be vetoed by the Executive 
or even nullified. 

The ' Democratic-controlled Congress 
exerted leadership during the entire ses- 
sion and discarded partisan politics on 
all controversial matters. What was 
said was brief and restrained by the 
ever-present crises. Although it was 
difficult, the Congress stood by the Pres- 
ident in the turmoil of our foreign re- 
lations. We tried to protect the Presi- 
dent during this critical period so that 
our Nation could stand united on basic 

Policy. 
The threat of communism to the 
States and to the free world is 
stave. It is so grave that the scientific 
achievements of the Soivet threaten the 
oa. Survival of civilization. The con- 
the instruments of destruction in 


‘the hands of the reckless and power- 


lungry leaders of the Kremlin 
Very decision. € affects 
our fences was the key pur- 
Pose of legislation, not only on inter- 
Problems but also on domestic 
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issues. Unity within the United States 
as well as inside the western alliance 
was the objective of the Democratic 
-Party. The importance of unity is 
greater than a large Military Establish- 
ment. Both, however, are prerequisites 
toa just peace in the world. To speak 
and to act in unity, to reaffirm again 
and again what we believe, to mean what 
we believe, and to be ready to defend 
our beliefs are the issues. To preserve 
the rights of man at any cost, the people 
of the United States and the world must 
be shaken from their apathy. 

Many issues, both international and 
domestic, confronted the Congress; to 
mention a few, labor, recession and infla- 
tion, national defense, rockets, trade, 
agriculture, social security, and summit 
conferences. To its credit, the record 
reveals a nonpartisan approach and a 
grant of flexibility to the President to 
meet the rapid shift of events in a mod- 
ern world. That the Eisenhower. admin- 
istration had failed to use this power 
wisely is becoming more evident as our 
Nation flounders when it should lead. 
The 85th Congress enacted essential leg- 
islation for the days ahead. The imple- 
mentation and execution of this legisla- 
tion, however, will require courageous, 
forthright, constant, and undivided lead- 
ership by the Chief Executive of our 
Nation. 

BUDGET 

The Federal Government operates on 
a budget that is presented to Congress 
at the beginning of the session. It rep- 
resents the final determination of the 
requests by all agencies of our Govern- 
ment and is approved by the President. 
It.is prepared by specialists who are well 
equipped with information on revenues, 
expenditures, and needs of the Govern- 
ment. Cushions are created to carry 
the shock of sudden changes. One of the 
first acts of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress was the passage of deficiency 
appropriation bills which reflected the 
failure of the executive branch to prop- 
erly gage the necessary appropriations 
for the previous fiscal year. In 1958, the 
supplemental appropriation bills amount- 
ed to $6,613,905,042 as against $4,402,- 
010,737 in fiscal 1957. 

In January 1958, the estimated budget 
for fiscal. 1958-59 was $73.9 billion. Be- 
cause of the many crises that have arisen 
during the succeeding months, the Presi- 
dential requests have increased that fig- 
ure to about $79 billion. Congressional 
appropriations for that period are $72,- 
653,476,248. 

In January 1958, the estimated reve- 
nue figure for fiscal 1958-59 was $74.4 
billion. The recession, however, has re- 
duced that figure to about $67 billion. 
The crises and the recession have created 
a deficit of about $12 billion. This can 
be attributed solely to the lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the Chief Executive. 

The promises of the Republican Party 
to decrease the debt, reduce administra- 
tive expenses, and balance the budget on 
the assumption the world was enjoying 
peace and prosperity were all unrealistic 
pledges. And they were forgotten when 
the Eisenhower administration requested 
an immediate increase in the permanent 
debt from $275 billion to $285 billion 
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with a temporary ceiling to $288 billion. 
Again, Congress implemented the Exec- 
utive’s request. The interest on the debt 
has risen from $6 billion in 1952 to $7.8 
billion in 1958. In the light of the in- 
creased national debt, the interest will 
be substantially higher. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Most of the nations in the world today 
are in a state of tension, uneasiness, and 
fear. The Soviet Union and its satellites 
are engaged in a cold war with the 
United States and with all other free and 
independent nations. The Far East is 
in a stalemate since President Eisen- 
hower negotiated a Korean: truce which 
has permitted Red China and North 
Korea to be equipped by the Soviet, with 
the most modern atomic war potential 
known to man. Latin America is being 
infiltrated by the Soviet. Latin America 
has been neglected by the United States. 
It has been taken for granted. This is 
emphasized by the fact that assistance 
by the United States to all of Latin 
America for 1 year is less than our assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia for the same period. 

The Middle East is a seething cauldron 
that may boil over at any time. The 
creation of a vacuum with the departure 
of the big European powers has brought 
nothing but strife and turmoil. The 
United Nations’ efforts to establish peace 
and economic and political stability 
among the nations in the Middle East 
demonstrates very little success. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
toward the Middle East has been a series 
of failures. Our foreign policy objectives 
are not successful because we have failed 
to understand the real nature of the 
problem we face. ‘The Middle East faces 
us today like a smoldering forest fire. 
At best, our efforts to date have merely 
put off a sudden outburst of flame or 
halted momentarily a new outcropping 
of fire. It is conceivable that our efforts 
have fanned the embers for a major con- 
flagration. A better understanding of 
the problem in this area is imperative. 

The realities of the Middle East must 
be realized before any constructive re- 
sults can be attained. This area is a 
region of vast property and, more impor- 
tant, of increasing awareness by its im- 
poverished population that there is and 
can be a better way of life. Israel stands 
as a shining exception to this melan- 
choly existence of a downtrodden people, 
still enchanted by the economic condi- 
tions and social patterns of a feudal past. 
The inspiring and fantastic development 
of Israel by her people has been one of 
the major forces by convincing evidence 
that the people in the Arab lands could 
live better if the same zeal were applied 
in their own efforts. 

The Soviet Union in turn has been 
waging an all-out campaign to win the 
allegiance of the Arab States by appeal- 
ing to the same emotions of discontent 
and nationalistic pride. The Soviets 
have been providing the tools with which 
national ambitions for prestige, power, 
and economic development can be real- 
ized. The most important Soviet weap- 
on is the exploiting of Arab enmity 
toward Israel, The free world fails to 
emphasize the captive plight of the 40 
million Moslems within Russia in con- 
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tfast to the insincere action of the 
Soviets to free the Moslems in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The foreign policies of the United 
States have followed an indefinite and 
erratic course in the Middle East in the 
past decade. The West has no shining 
record of leadership in the area. Far too 
often we have failed to identify ourselves 
with this revolutionary upsurge and have 
clung to the past. What we have failed 
to see in the Middle East is the need to 
set our own priorities, our own policies, 
through our own initiative instead of 
merely reacting to the actions of some- 
body else, whether a Khrushchev or a 
Nasser. Instead of providing fulfillment 
of peace and economic stabilization for 
the area and safety for ourselves, the 
policies of rival powers have continued 
to bring chaos, strife, and mistrust be- 
tween the West and the Arab nations. 
Our fruitless obsession for firm allies in 
the Middle East rather than friendly 
states is responsible for the dilemma we 
are in today. We have known the im- 
perative need for the maintenance of 
peace and security in the Middle East 
must be one of the aims’ of our foreign 
policy. Also, we understood the vital 
importance of the Middle East oil to the 
economic and military strength of the 
free world. But despite the Eisenhower 
doctrine, the Baghdad Pact, our dollars 
to King Ibn Saud, and our wooing of 
Nasser, peace and stability today seem 
farther away. One day we condemn the 
British for sending forces to Suez, and 
the next we join them with the landing 
of troops in the Holy Land. What as- 
surance of peace and security can we 
give to any Middle East country without 
a definitive foreign policy? Our support 
of unpopular governments in this area 
has created only more tension and anti- 
American feeling. 

It is time to ask why we are in this po- 
sition. Why is a constructive policy in 
the Middle East lacking? Our funda- 
mental interests in the Middle East 
should be the preservation of peace, the 
emergence of peaceful and popularly re- 
sponsible governments, and the social 
and economic progress of the ordinary 
peoples of the Middle East, Arab, and 
Israeli alike. 

The mutual security bill, generally 
known as the foreign-aid bill, is the im- 
plementation of our foreign policy with 
nations of the free world. It is the cost 
to the United States for its alliances, 
Its purpose is both defense and eco- 
nomic. In the light of this atomic era, 
the administration did not recommend 
any vast change. This is the responsi- 
bility of the Executive. 

In questioning Secretary of State 
Dulles on this point, I asked: 

Mrs. KEetty. Now, in this mutual security 
bill which we are considering, are there any 
new methods or means of obtaining our ob- 
jectives in the light of this new Russian look, 
or the new change as you refer, outside the 
Development Loan Fund and possibly long- 
range planning? 

Secretary DuLLes. No; there are no new in- 
strumentalities that are to be created. We 
believe the existing instrumentalities are ade- 
quate and the only change is the possible 
enlargement and broadening of the United 
Nations technical-assistance program. 
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I believe it was for this reason that the 
Congress passed a foreign aid bill for 
$3.03 billion. This is, in my estimation, 
merely stopgap legislation. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee will have a complete 
review of United States foreign policy this 
fall in an endeavor to help reshape our 
foreign policy in the next Congress. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Act— 
the “%attle Act—has been consistently 
weakened by the Republican adminis- 
tration since 1953. Under this law we 
have an agreement with our allies on 
the materials which can be traded to the 
Soviet, Red China, North Korea, and the 
Soviet-captive nations. A most radical 
change has been made in this agreement 
this year. 

One hundred items or more have been 
removed from the list of strategic arti- 


cles. These include manufactured goods, ° 


raw materials, oil tankers, fishing ves- 
sels, electronic equipment, and plants 
for producing chemicals. Does it make 
sense for the United States to wage a 
cold war with Russia and at the same 
time sell them strategic materials in 
short supply, and consumer goods? Is 
it commonsense to trade with the enemy 
in a shooting war or in a cold war? Is 
it commonsense to give assistance to the 
enemy thereby permitting his continued 
buildup of a military machine? 

On the international scene during the 
2d session of the 85th Congress, the fol- 
lowing were enacted: 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
extending for 4 years the authority of 
the President to enter into reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

Provision for exchange of mutually 
essential atomic information and ma- 
terials with our allies. 

Authorization of loans and research 
grants to carry out United States share 
in cooperative development of atomic 
power with European Atomic Energy 
Community. 

Extension for 2 years, to June 30, 1960, 
the authority of the President to control 
exports of strategic materials. 

An increase in the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank by $2 billion. 

Provision for payment to Americans 
of their claims against Czechoslovakia 
from its blocked assets here. 

Retroactive adjustment of status of 
30,000 escapees from the October 1956 
Hungarian revolution to permit perma- 
nent residence in the United States. 

Record of lawful admission for per- 
manent residence of certain aliens who 
“o gey the United States before June 28, 

Simplification of procedure for non- 
immigrant aliens to become permanent 
residents. 

Authorized an additional $10 million 
for completion of the Inter-American 
Highway. : 

Extension to June 30, 1959, of suspen- 
sion of import duties on metal scrap. 

In addition, the Congress adopted the 
concurrent resolution which denounces 
the Communist execution of leaders of 
the 1956 Hungary revolt, and expresses 
the indignation of Congress and the Na- 
tion at this act of perfidy and barbarism. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL encuanee: 


For greater national defense 
ternal security, the following egal a 
placed on the statute books: 

Authorization of $54.6 million to eX- 
pand and accelerate construction of mis. 
sile bases, detection and warning systems 

Authorization of a $100.5- 
gram of new construction and 
Sion of naval vessels for fiscal 1959 
cluding nuclear-powered and guided. 
missile warships, landing craft, and gery. 
ice ships. . 

Authorization of $1.6 billion for con- 
struction projects at Armed Forces jp. 
stallations and bases here and a 

Authorization of $386 million {for 
Atomic Energy Commission 
tion, expansion, or acquisition of facili. 
ties, and $35 million for construction of 
reactor for an atomic-powered d 

Authorization of $47.8 million for con. 
struction of néw Space Projects Center 
expansion of satellite launching and 
tracking facilities. 

Extension to June 30, 1960, of the 
President’s authority to allocate and fix 
priorities for strategic materials, grant 
loans and subsidies under the Defense 
Production Act. 

Extension to June 30, 1962, of the 
— emergency powers of the Presi- 

ent. 

Enactment into permanent law of au- 
thority of the President to expedite de- 
fense contracts during period of emer. 
gency. 

Extension of the Renegotiation Act to 
June 30, 1959, to provide for recovery 
of excessive profits on defense contracts 
of $1 million or more. 

Authorization of loan of reserve naval 


vessels to NATO and South American, 


countries. 

Authorization of deferments in cer- 
tain cases tc raise standards of selective 
service. P 

Authorized $18,800,000 Federal aid to 
States for radiological detection and 
protective devices; and, on a matching 
basis, for local civil defense personnel 
and administration. 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


The most important of the reorgani- 
zation programs effected in the 85th 
Congress was the reorganization of the 
Defense Department. This should pro- 
vide a closer coordination of the armed 
services particularly in the filed of mis 
sile research. Other enactments under 
this title were: 

Establishment of the National Aer- 
nautic and Space Administration. ~ 

Provision for admission of Alaska # 
the Union as the 49th State. 

Establishment of the Federal Aviation 


Agency, a new independent agency  — 


regulate air traffic and safety, 
ing the Civil Aeronautics A 


Salary increases for more than 1 mi- — 


lion Federal employees, including 
post-office employees, 


Pay increases for members of te @ 


Armed Forces, to encourage 


service. a 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


In addition te raising the ceiling 0 
the national debt, the 2d session 0h™® — 


85th Congress saw the following 
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ments which will certainly show up in 
leconomy: 

ee to July 1, 1959, the 52-per- 
corporate income-tax rate and 
t schedule of excise taxes on alco- 
beverages, cigarettes, automobiles, 
and accessories, repealed the 3-per- 

cent tax on freight by rail and oil by 

Ee enided $260 million a year tax relief 

for small business and made numerous 

technical changes in income, estate- and 

gift-tax provisions of the. Internal Reve- 

nue Code to eliminate unintended bene- 

fits and hardships and to correct errors 

ambiguities. 
Poaued the cabaret tax from 20 per- 
10 percent. 

Ticciensd by $4 billion the authoriza- 

tion for FHA mortgage insurance. 

Authorized an emergency $1.8 billion 
Housing Act to stimulate homebuilding; 
reduced downpayments on FHA-fi- 
naneed houses; extended guaranty and 
direct loan programs for veterans; in- 
ereased funds for FNMA mortgage pur- 
chases. 

Authorized for apportionment among 
the States $5.5 billion for highway con- 
struction, including $1.8 billion addi- 
tional to both the regular Federal aid 
and the interstate superhighway pro- 
grams, to create jobs and expedite work. 

Authorized—optionally to States—re- 
payment in 5 years, up to 15 weeks addi- 
tional Federal unemployment compen- 
sation for the jobless whose State pay- 
ments have expired. 

Created the Small Business Invest- 
ment Administration to provide equity 
capital and long term loans to small 
business enterprises through investment 
companies chartered for that purpose 
and provided for a $250 million revolving 
fund; also broadened the authority of 
the Small Business Administration to 
a loans in areas of excessive rain- 


Enacted a law requiring price labeling 
of new automobiles. 

Increased postal rates by $547 million 
& year; first class mail from 3 cents to 4 
cents an ounce and airmail from 6 cents 
to 7 cents; second-class rates progres- 
sively on percentage basis over 3 years. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 

Of interest to our servicemen and to 
our veterans are the following provisions 
of this session: ; 

Codified into a single act all laws ad- 
anes by the Veterans’ Administra- 


ered the military laws enacted in 


Increased the monthly rate of pension 


to widows of Spanish-American, Indian, 


, and Civil War veterans. 
ded for special training for han- 
war orphans. 


 “ Amended the Social Security Act to ex- 


benefits of unemployment compen- 
to all ex-servicemen, heretofore 
€ only to Korean veterans. 
Premiums and benefits for 
‘total disability under N 
coy ational Life In 


Increase burial allowance for deceased 
veterans from $150 to $250. 


: special rate of compensat 
for certain blinded veterans, ee 
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Extended to July 16, 1959, time to apply 
for mustering-out payments under Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952. 

AGRICULTURE 

Although the residents of my district 
are not interested, as producers, in agri- 
culture, they have a very great stake, as 
consumers, in the following enactments 
of the second session: 

Established humane 
slaughter of animals. 

Extended authority of the President to 
grant special livestock loans. 

Extended to December 31, 1959, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act for sale of surplus commod- 
ities abroad and authorized an additional 
sales of $2 billion. 

Extended the National Wool Act to 
March 31, 1961, and gave cotton and 
corn growers choice between Government 
acreage control with higher price sup- 
ports or more acreage and lower sup- 
ports; fixed acreage allotments and price 
supports for feed grains and rice through 
1961. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


To those of my constituents who re- 
quest it, I will be glad to send a copy of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958. 
Briefly, these amendments included: An 
increase in old-age insurance benefits by 
7 percent beginning February 3, 1959; an 
increase in the social-security tax on 
both employers and employees by a quar- 
ter of 1 percent effective January 1, 1959, 
based on wages up to $4,800 a year. Also, 
increased grants to States for public as- 
sistance and relief. Other enactments 
under this title were: 

Requirements of registration, reports 
and full disclosure by all employee wel- 
fare and pension funds of their financial 
status. 

Authorization of permanent program 
of assistance for construction and opera- 
tion of schools in areas affected by Fed- 
eral activities, as to children of persons 
who both reside and work on Federal 
property. 

Authorization ofa 4-year, $887 million 
program of student loans, fellowships, 
and other aid to improve teaching of 


methods in 


mathematics, science, and languages. 


Extension to June 30, 1961, of the spe- 
cial milk program in nonprofit schools, 
nursery schools, child-care centers, set- 
tlement houses, and summer camps, with 
authorization for expenditure of $75 mil- 
lion a year of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration funds. 

Authorization of $1-million program 
of grants-in-aid to public or nonprofit 
schools providing training for specialists, 
technicians, and administrators in the 
field of public health. 

Extension to June 30, 1962, of the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act. 

Extension to June 30, 1962, of the pro- 
gram of $30 million a year in matching 
grants for construction of facilities for 
research into cancer, heart disease, ar- 
thritis, mental illness, and other diseases. 

An increase in annuities payable to re- 
tired and disabled civil-service em- 
ployees. 

Prohibition against the use of food ad- 
ditives which have not been adequately 
tested for safety. 
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Strengthening of the law against use 
of the mails or common carriers for 
transportation of obscene or crime-incit- 
ing matter. 

Prohibition against interstate sale of 
switchblade knives. 

Granting of consent to States to enter 
into compacts for highway traffic safety. 

Granting power to the Secretary of La- 
bor to make and enforce job safety for 
longshoremen and other dockworkers. 

Authorization of Federal-State cooper- 
ation in control and regulation of small 
pleasure and passenger boats. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


The Congress authorized flood control, 
navigation improvement, and beach con- 
trol projects on rivers and harbors, total- 
ing $1.5 billion. 

Under Public Law 337, the approval 
of Congress is required in effecting with- 
drawals of more than 5,000 acres of pub- 
lic land. 

In the foregoing, I have given many 
of the highlights of accomplishment in 
the 2d session of the 85th Congress, but 
there were, also, Many measures which 
were defeated in the final vote or which 
never reached the voting stage. Promi- 
nent among the measures defeated were: 

The Kennedy-Ives Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958. 
One hundred and thirty-seven Republi- 
cans and sixty-one Democrats voting 
against the suspension of the rule de- 
feated this measure. Voting for its pas- 
Sage were 149 Democrats and 41 Republi- 
cans, not a sufficient number for the two- 
thirds necessary to enact a bill under 
suspension of the rule. Racketeering in 
unions shocked many, but this bill which 
would have been a step to correct abuses 
in unions lacked the support of the Re- 
publican Members of Congress. 

The omnibus housing bill was defeated 
by the vote of 251 to 134, a two-thirds 
majority being necessary for passage 
under suspension of the rule. 

Also defeated by lack of a two-thirds 
majority vote was the expansion pro- 
gram of loans to local governments for 
planning and construction of public fa- 
cilities, except schools. 

The food-stamp plan, through which 
$1 billion a year in federally owned sur- 
plus foods would be distributed to Amer- 
ica’s needy, also met defeat in a vote 
under suspension of the rule. 

In 1953, and in the succeeding years, 
I have introduced a resolution to create 
a Joint Committee on Intelligence. 
This committee would evaluate and co- 
ordinate all intelligence of the various 
branches of the Government. The need 
for such committee is agreed by many, 
particularly because of the failure of our 
intelligence services to alert us on the 
U. S. S. R.-Egyptian arms deal; the 
seizure of the Suez; the Suez attack by 
France, England, and Israel; the down- 
grading of Stalin; the Latin-American 
outbursts during Vice President Nrxon’s 
visit; Syrian aggression by Nasser; the 
Hungarian Revolution; the situation in 
Iraq; and the launching of sputnik. 
Many other Members of Congress have 
recently sponsored this resolution and 
it appears certain that it will be sched- 
uled for consideration early in the next 
Congress. 
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While it is agreed that the accom- 
plishments of this Congress were great, 
I left Washington with the uneasy feel- 
ing that much had been left undone. 
What was absolutely necessary and ex- 
pedient was done. Legislative leader- 
ship alone is not sufficient to meet the 
erave problems of the world situation. 
Executive leadership is badly needed. 

CONCLUSION 


It has been my privilege and respon- 
sibility to serve you for over 8 years. 
My office is open 6 days a week and let- 
ters sent to my Washington office receive 
my immediate attention. My address is 
Epona F. Ketty, Member of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. During adjourn- 
ment I am at the Madison Club, 739 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings for appointments 
with my constituents. 





Contributions of Polish People to Growth 
of Our Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article taken from the Polish- 
American Congress News Letter, which 
represents approximately 6 million fine 
people of Polish extraction, brings to our 
minds very vividly the contributions that 
have been made to the growth and prog- 
ress of this great country of ours by the 
Polish people. Now more than ever it is 
brought to our minds because of the fact 
that very shortly we will join with these 
good citizens in observing the 350th an- 
niversary of their landing in America. 

First factory in the United States, 1608: 
Festivities at Jamestown, Va., commemorat- 
ing the 350th anniversary of the founding of 
the first permanent English settlement there 
in 1607 recall the fact that artisans from 
Catholic Poland operated a glassworks there 
in 1608, the first factory in America. During 
the years’ festival celebration, the members 
of the American Flint Glassworkers Union, 
dressed in costumes of the 17th century 
craftsmen, will demonstrate how glass was 
made. 

Jamestown, Va.: The arrival in Virginia 
of artisans in 1608 from Catholic Poland 
saved from failure the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America. 

This is the testimony of the leader of the 
colonists, Capt. John Smith, recorded in a 
book published in London in 1630, the True 
Travels, Adventures and Observations of 
Capt. John Smith. 4 

However, the gentleman adventurers who 
accompanied Captain Smith on the first 
voyage were more interested in searching for 
gold. They proved unequal to the tough job 
of chopping out wilderness, and fighting off 
Indians. With food and other supplies 
dwindling, Smith besought his backers in 
London to send him some carpenters, black- 
smiths, masons, and other artisans. 

Arriving with the second supply, aboard 
the 40-ton ship God Speed, in October 1608, 
were Dutchmen and Poles, some of whom 
were glassmakers and carpenters, recruited 
by the London Co. in Germany and Poland. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Polish artisans: The Poles, the first to 
come to America, were engaged as artisans 
and instructors in the manufacture of glass, 
pitch, tar, soap ashes, and other products. 

They immediately set to work and within 
3 weeks had a roaring fire going under a 
glass furnace. This was the first factory in 
America. Within a short time samples of 
their work, presumably the green glass bot- 
tles and vases of that period, were sent back 
to England. These were the first made-in- 
America items shippéd abroad. 

The exact location of the original factory 
was discovered in 1931 by the late Jesse 
Dimmick, owner of the land known for cen- 
turies as Glass-House Point. 

However, it was not until 1948 and 1949 
that archeologists from the National Park 
Service researched, explored, and excavated 
the site of the factory. They found the re- 
mains of the furnaces, crucible, and’ pot 
fragments and melted and marked pieces of 
glass. 

Reconstruction: These discoveries, plus 
study and research in England, enabled the 
experts to reconstruct the 17th century 
glasshouse at a cost of $100,000, the joint 
project of the Jamestown Glasshouse Foun- 
dation, Inc., and the National Park Service, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

During the Jamestown 350th anniversary 
festival, glass is again manufactured here. 
The demonstrators, dressed in costumes of 
the 17th century, are members of the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union, who also 
contributed generously to financing the 
project. 


Some of the Poles were also engaged in the ~ 


early years in the manufacture of clapboards 
and other wood products, which were 
shipped back to England. Others served as 
soldiers. 

In 1609 it was recorded that when the In- 
dians set an ambush to kill Capt. John 
Smith, the Poles saved his life and captured 
an Indian chief. Mention is also made of 
Robert, a Polonian, who in 1616 during Gov- 
ernor Yeardley’s administration distin- 
guished himself against the Indians. 





The Airlines and the United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans agree that, until some better 
means comes along, the United Nations is 
our best hope for preservation of peace 
throughout the world. But the United 
Nations, Mr. Speaker, can be only as 


' strong as the attitude the public holds 


toward it. Public opinion, if informed 
and aroused, can be one of the greatest 
forces in the world. That is why it is 
most encouraging to learn that the 
United States Committee for the United 
Nations has underway a program to en- 
list the support of all people behind the 
U. N. through American industry. 

I recently had the pleasure of discuss- 
ing this program with Mr. Roger Enloe, 
director of the committee’s industry-par- 
ticipation division, and Maj. Gen. John 
P, Doyle, USAF (retired), executive di- 
rector of the Independent Airlines As- 
sociation, which is coordinating partici- 
pation of its 23 member airlines in the 
program. From what I learned, Mr. 
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Speaker, it is obvious that Am 

dustry is rallying behind the pene 
a most heartening and hig , 

able manner, Sinee too little is 
about the ways private industry and busi 
ness enterprises are actively supporting 
the United Nations, I would like to 
with my colleagues what I learned from 
Mr. Enloe and Major General Doyle 

The airlines program, Mr. Speaker, as 
outlined by Major General Doyle, cajis 
for the U. N. symbol, modified by adding 
the initials “U. N.” and the a 
“We Believe,” to be affixed to the entire 
fleet of over 100 airplanes operated py 
the association’s member airlines, jj 
will be placed just beside the Passenger 
entrance where it will be in clear yiey 
of air travelers as they go aboard, 

Passengers will be given a p 
entitled, “The Airlines and the United 
Nations” which explains that the air. 
lines are placing the U. N. emblem on 
their planes as a visible demonstration 
of their belief in the principles and pur. 
poses of the United Nations as set forth 
in the preamble to the Charter. 

It expresses the airlines’ hope that the 
traveling public will also share their de. 
sire to support the United Nations as an 
indispensable instrument of peace and 
justice. 

The brochure gives the preamble to 
the U. N. Charter and contains signifi- 
cant quotations from President Eisen- 
hower, former President Truman, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
Ambassador to the U. N. It adds that 
information on how the reader may take 
part may be obtained from the United 
States Committee for the United Na- 
tions at 375 Park Avenue, New York. 

Here, in his own words, is the way 
Major General Doyle explained his in- 
dustry’s reasons for taking part in the 
program: 

It is the hope of our member airlines, 
who have served the Nation in time of war 
and in time of peace, that such a public re- 
affirmation of their belief in the principles 
of the United Nations might be a positive 
contribution toward lasting peace. The 
members of the Independent Airlines Asso- 
ciation fully recognize that the best hope 
for preservation of peace and security 
throughout the world lies in the promotion 
of international understanding and good will 
They further recognize that until something 
better comes along, the United Nations & 
and must continue to be the most potent 
force toward this objective. The policy of 
the United States Government is to strength- 
en the United Nations. We are 
our Nation's policy. Our member carries 
welcome this chance to use their proven 


wartime energy and genius in the pursuit! — 


peace. 

Mr. Enloe pointed out that the idea 
of airlines demonstrating support of 
United Nations was conceived by 
Charles C. Dent on a flight from Denver 
to New York when he, his copilot, Rich 
ard Munger, and his flight engine, 
James Dunn, were reminiscing about 
their war experiences and were 


ing what they could do as indi oe 


promote world peace, The three enthir 


siastic airmen encountered such 8 f 


vorable response when they disci 
their idea with other airline people 


they decided to approach the Unilél 


States Committee. 
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July 10 
; national security. On passage. (Passed, 296 to 46.) 
July 15 
‘ Congress on State laws. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed, 268 to 114.) 
July 17 
¥ Hyde. (Approved, 249 to 147.) 
July 17 
. 161 to 236.) 
July 17 
July 24 e a 
towns throughout the country. On agreeing toresolution. (Failed, 164 to 211.) 
July 
: United States. On agreeing to the resolution. (Agreed, 254 to 126.) 
July 31 
July 31 
before subcommittee. On agreeing to resolution. ~ (Agreed, 363 to 0.) 
Aug. 1 
. (Defeated, 173 to 187.) 
Aug. 6 
to transfer depot. (Adopted, 256 to 135.) 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 6 
A ug. 7 
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Voting record of Representative DeWirr S. Hype, 6th District, Maryland, 85th Cong., 2d sess.—Continued 


H. R. 12832, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act to improve the national transportation system. On passage. (Passed, 348 to 2)_........ 

8. 3342, to continue spec(al milk program for children. On mection to suspend rules and pass. (Passed, 328 te 1).......--...2.....2 ee 

a. R. 11477, te amend code to provide for and clarify admission of evidence. On passage. (Passed, 204 to 79)--.-....--.--- 22-2! 

H. R. 13192, to make appropriations for mutual security for fiseal 1959. On motion to recommit to increase funds for defense support. (Failed, 166 
to 214.) 

H. R. 13192, to make appropriations for mutual security for fiscal 1959. On passage. (Passed, 253 to 126)....-----.----.------------ 222-222 

H. R. 13015, to authorize certain construction at military installations. On motion to recommit with instructions to make permissive rather than 
mandatory the disposal of the San Jacinto Depot property. (Failed, 179 to 202.) 

H. R. 13015, to authorize certain construction at military installations. On passage. (Passed, 379 to 2)_.....-.--.---2.-.-.-------- 

8. 495, to authorize the acquisition remaining property for extension of the site of Senate Office Building. On motion to suspend rules and pess. 
(Failed, 232 to 150.) : t se 

S. 1411, to amend the act of Aug. 26, 1950, relating to the suspension of employment of civilian personnel of the United Stetes in the interest of 


H. Res. 597, resolution providing for consideration of H. R. 3, a bill to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of 











H. R. 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. On amendment proposed by Mr. 
H. R. 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. On motion to recommit, (Failed, 







H. R. 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. On passage. (Passed, 241 to 155) _. 
H. Res. 485, resolution providing for consideration of H. R. 4505, a bill to provide appropriations to build markets and parking lots in cities and 






H. Res. 649, resolution providing for the consideration of S. 607, an act to provide retirement, clerical assistants, ete., to forme Presidents of the 







H. R. 13549, to increase benefits under Social Security Act. On passage. (Passed, 374 to 2)...-...---.-+-------------------2-0---- +2222 -- ee 
H. Res. 659, a resolution certifying the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities as to refusal of Robert Lehrer to answer questions 







H. Res. 650, resolution providing for consideration of 8. 3497, a bill to expand Community Facilities Administration. On agreeing to resolution. 





H. R. 13015, to authorize certain construction at military installations. \On adoption of conference report; which contained provision for $40,000,000 






H. R. 13580, to increase the public debt level. On passage. (Passed, 286 to 109)..............-.--.22--- 222-52 -- 2-02 e- enn een eee eeec ee ennee- 
8. 4071, to provide more rigid programs for various agricultural commodities. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Failed, 210 to 186)_......___- 
H. Res. 675, resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 13247, the national defense education bil. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed, 266 
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202 to 180.) 


(Agreed, 216 to 159.) 


for other purposes. On motion to suspend 
196 to 187.) 

110.) 

olution. (Agreed to 198 to 165.) 


rules and pass. (Passed, 299 to 20.) 
(Passed, 261 to 55.) 

(Passed, 244 to 64.) 
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Clair Engle: His Record and His Views 
on Veterans’ Benefits 





; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I wish to commend my distin- 
guished friend and colleague, Represent- 
ative Cia Encie, for his past contribu- 
tion to and continuing interest in the 
veterans’ benefit program. ; 

CLAIR ENGLE’s interest and participa- 
tion in the drafting of both the World 
War II and Korean GI bills of rights are 
well known to his colleagues and are a 
matter of record. Public Law 346 of the 
78th Congress, commonly known as the 
GI bill of rights, was enacted by Con- 











Aug. 20 | H. R. 13450, to provide supplemental appropriations for fisca 
and Space Administration. (Failed, 126 to 236.) 


Aug. 23 | H. R. 13247, national defense education bill. On adoption of conference report. 


8 | H. R. 13247, to enact the national defense education bill. On motion to recommit. (Failed, 140 to 233)_. 
Aug. 13 | 8. 2266, to provide for fixing wage rates for employees of Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. On vote to override presidential veto (34 required). (Failed, 


Aug. 13 | H. Res. 684, resolution citing Bernard Goldfine for contempt. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed, 360 to 8).....-........-.....-....- soicnteieabeaen 
Aug. 13 | H. Res. 686, resolution citing Carl Braden for contempt. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed, 365 to 1)-_-- 
Aug. 15 | H. Res. 682, resolution providing for consideration of S. 3683 to establish loan program for economically depressed areas. On agreeing to resolution. 


Aug. 15 | 8. 3683, to establish loan programt for economically depressed areas. On motion to recommit. (Failed, 170 to 188)_..........-.....--..--.--.....-- 
Aug. 18 | 8. 4035, to extend and amend housing and renewal of urban communities law. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Failed, 251 to 134)_..._____- 
Aug. 18 | 8. 3974, to provide for reporting and disclosure of certain financial transactions and administrative practices of labor organizations and employers and 
i rules and pass. (Failed, 190 to 198.) 
Aug. 18 | B. R. 13067, to provide for establishment of food-stamp program for.the distribution of surplus foods. On motion te suspend rulesand pass. (Failed, 


Aug. 19 | H. Res. 691, resolution providing for sending to conference H. R. 13247, national defense education bill. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed, 259 to 

Aug. 19 | H. Res. 689, resolution providing for consideration of 8. 4036, to stabilize production of certain domestic minerals by subsidy. On agreeing to res- 

1 1959. On motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment, National Aeronautics 

Aug. 20 | H. R. 13450, to provide supplemente! appropriations for fiscal 1959. On motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment with an amendment 
(USLA) (acquisition snd construction of radio facilities). (Approved, 190 to 172.) 

Aug. 21 | 8. 4036, to stabilize production of certain demestic minerals by subsidy. On motion to strike 


Aug. 21 | S. 4036, to stabilize production of certain domestic minerals by subsidy. On passage. 
Aug. 21 | 8. Con. Res. 109, concurrent resolution to express the sense of the Congress on the establishment of the United Nations force. ‘On motion to suspend 
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Aug. 22 | 8S. 3335, te provide for National Cultural Center to be constructed with funds from voluntary contributions. On motion to suspend rules and pass. 
Aug. 22 | H. R. 13343, to authorize the appropriation of $500,000 for the Pan American Games to be held in Chicago, il. On motion to suspend rules and pass. 
Aug. 23 | H. R. 13489, to make appropriations for military construction for Department of Defense for fiscal 1959. On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 
(Adopted, 212 to 85)............... ticki i ianiabbebiinaapes 


gress and approved by the President in 
the form written and reported by the 
House Committee on.World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, of which Mr. ENGLE was 
@ member. The record of the hearings 
shows that Mr. EnGie participated ac- 
tively in the development of the GI 
bill that eventually became law. In the 
82d Congress, Public Law 500, the Ko- 
rean GI bill, was enacted. This bill 
resulted from an investigation by a select 
committee of the abuses under the World 
War II program. Mr. EncLte was the 
second ranking Democrat of this select 
committee which held frequent hearings 
from September 1950 to June 1952. Fol- 
lowing the committee’s extensive inquiry 
a bill reflecting the committee’s findings 
and recommendations was prepared and 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. This bill formed the basis for the 
Korean GI bill that was subsequently 
enacted. Mr. ENGLE’s service in the 
Select committee has been singled out 
for special praise by the chairman of 
that committee, Representative OL E. 
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enacting 
(Failed, 159 to 182) 



















Nay. 







(Failed, 171 to 174)_..............--} Yea. 

























Teacvue, the present chairman of the 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Ewctr’s interest in veterans’ af- 


fairs and his sound understanding of the ° 


veterans’ benefit program did not end 
with his service on the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. This is clearly evident ina 
speech he made recently—excerpts of 
which I am pleased to include at this 
point: 
EXcERPTS oF SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN CLA 
legis- 
In bri ou & re on veterans’ 
lation ak aneneet think that it is 
appropriate that I begin by telling you that 
the Congregés has almost completed 
on the annual appropriation bill which will 
provide support for the Veterans’ ewe 
tration for the next fiscal year. 7 
will provide $4.9 billion and will sup 
finest veterans’ program operated by 
nation in the world. This appropriation 
provide money for the continued operation 


every day. It will continue operation of the 
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1958 
insurance program, which provides 
eee ao 6 million veterans. The loan 
ty operation of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will provide housing loans for 
950,000 veterans this year. Five hundred 
thousand veterans are currently receiving 
education and training benefits and the bulk 
of the appropriation, $3.2 billion, will go to 
the several million veterans and their sur- 
viving dependents who receive pensions and 
compensation. The continued support of 
our fine veterans’ program by the Congress 
and by the public generally is demonstrated 
in this appropriation of nearly $5 billion. 
There are, however, some objectives which 
remain to be achieved, and I would like to 
discuss those briefly now. . 

Compensation to service-connected dis- 
abled veterans and surviving widows and 
children of servicemen who lost their lives 
during a period of war from a service-con- 
nected cause represents an obligation of the 
highest character in our veterans’ program. 
All of our veterans’ programs must take a 
secondary position to service-connected com- 

nsation. The Democratic 85th Congress 
has increased service-connected compensa- 
tion for disabled veterans by rates varying 
from 10 to 25 percent. The Democratic 84th 
Congress increased rates of compensation to 
widows and children by about 30 percent. 
These recent increases have greatly improved 
the service-connected compensation program. 
However, there are several things remaining 
to be done. 

The rate of compensation for a permanent 
and totally disabled service-connected vet- 
eran is $225 a month. In certain specific 
cases, this rate is increased by statutory 
awards. These statutory awards serve a use- 
ful purpose in the cases where they apply, but 
the whole system needs further study to in- 
sure that the totally disabled veterans not 
receiving a statutory award are being prop- 
etly cared for. In my opinion, $225 is not 
sufficient compensation for a totally dis- 
abled veteran; yet that is all that a 100 per- 
cent disabled mental case, or a veteran con- 
fined to a bed from a constitutional disorder 
Teeeives. We should study this category of 
seriously disabled and do more for them. 

The present system of aid and attendance 
allowance for paralyzed veterans is inade- 
quate. We should increase the aid and at- 
tendance allowance in an effort to remove 
these veterans from the hospitals and return 
them to their homes where they might enjoy 
some semblance of home and family life. 

The Democratic 84th Congress passed one 
of the finest pieces of legislation in the 
Veterans’ program. I am referring to the 
War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 
1956. That law provides scholarship assist- 
ance to the children of servicemen who lost 
their lives in war service. I believe this pro- 
gram should be expended to provide the same 
type of scholarship assistance to the children 
of veterans totally disabled from a service- 

cause, 


The veterans’ hospital and medical pro- 
gram is one of the finest benefits available 
to veterans. We are, of course, obligated to 
furnish medical care for the veteran with 
4& Bervice-connected disability. In addition, 
We provide medical care for veterahs with 
Ron-service-connected disabilities where the 
Veteran is unable to provide his own care. 

is nothing of greater importance to be 
for a man than to give him medical 
on ce when he is unable to care for him- 
» thereby removing his physical disability 

, 80d restoring his earning capacity. 
a Veterans’ hospital and medical pro- 
= is confronted with serious problems, 
Unless immediate action is taken by the 
administration and the Congress the Federal 
forernm ent will no longer be able to fulfill 
to veterans to provide medical care 
none. There are several things 
4 can be done immediately by the ad- 
m and the Congress which will 


. 
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improve medical services to veterans both in 
scope and quality. 

As a result of the budgetary policies fol- 
lowed during the past 6 years, there has been 
a steady curtailment of the bed capacities of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. On De- 
cember 31, 1957, there was a total of 7,308 
beds in Veterans’. Administration hospitals 
unavailable for patient care. Of this number, 
4,974 were unavailable for the care of vet- 
erans because of 2an administrative decision 
that these beds are not required to meet cur- 
rent operating plans. It would be more hon- 
est if these beds were placed in a classifica- 
tion sufficient budget not provided VA to 
operate these beds. Of the 4,974 beds cur- 
rently withheld from operation by adminis- 
trative decision, 1,354 are in TB hosiptals, 101 
are in mental hospitals, and 3,519 are in gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospitals. These 
beds were constructed at costs to the Federal 
Government exceeding an average of $10,000 
per bed. 

Laws enacted by Congress state that care 
will be provided to eligible veterans to the 
extent that facilities are available to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The intent 
of these laws enacted by Congress is being 
circumvented by administrative and budget- 
ary decisions which have closed 4,974 beds. 
The budget presented by the administration 
to the Congres for fiscal year 1959 contem- 
plates a further reduction of services to vet- 
erans and, if approved, would reduce the 
average daily patient load in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals by an additional 1,000 
patients per day. In other words, we have 
approximately 5,000 beds now withdrawn 
from the program, and if the current budget 
proposed by the President is accepted by the 
Congress this number will exceed 6,000 in an- 
other year. 

This completely undesirable situation can 
be rectified by the Congress by adding to 
the Veterans’ Administration medical budget, 
which is now under consideration, funds 
for inpatient care. However, it will also be 
necessary for language to be added in the 
appropriations bills directing the Admin- 
istrator to place these vacant beds into use 


. for veterans, thus freeing the Administrator 


of Veterans’ Affairs from the administrative 
control which is now being exercised in this 
field by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Two years ago a program was devised by 
the Veterans’ Administration, the House 
Appropriations Committee, and the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee which called for a 
long-range modernization and replacement 
program in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. Under this program, 9 old hospitals 
were to be completely replaced and major 
repairs were to be accomplished in 50 other 
hospitals at a cost exceeding one-half bil- 
lion dollars over a period of 8 years. It was 
agreed that the minimum: level of activity 
should not be less than $50 million a year. 
The Veterans’ Administration requested 
$43,374,000 for its replacement and modern- 
ization program for fiscal year 1959. The 
President’s budget reduced this amount to 
$9,145,000, or a reduction of $34,229,000. 

This reduction is not justified. It is not 
good business to neglect the state of repair 
of our vast veterans’ hospital facilities, 
valued at more than $2%, billion, and cer- 
tainly if the economic needs of the Nation 
justify increased expenditures for public 
projects, this category of projects should re- 
ceive first consideration. Strangely enough, 
it has not been mentioned at all by the 
administration in the proposals for ex- 
panded public works. Here again action can 
be taken by the Congress to restore funds 
cut from the Veterans’ Administration 
budget by the administration. Several Cali- 
fornia hospitals are involved in this pro- 
gram. Extensive repairs are planned in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals at San Fran- 
cisco and Palo Alto, Calif. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been 
steadily losing ground in its efforts to recruit 
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doctors, nurses, and technical medical per- 
sonnel. The primary reason has been the 
inadequate salary structure in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. As medical salaries 
rise in private, State and other public hospi- 
tals, the Veterans’ Administration is expe- 
riencing greater difficulty in retaining its 
personnel. The Congress has passed a bill 
which gives substantial increases in the sal- 
aries for doctors, nurses, and technical med- 
ical personnel in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. This legislation will do much to 
support the quality of medical care being 
provided in Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals. 

The following steps should be taken to 
maintain and support the Veterans’ hospital 
and medical program: 

1. Adequate-appropriations must be pro- 
vided for high quality medical care. 

2. The 6,000 beds vacant in VA hospitals 
through arbitrary administrative policy 
should be restored to use for veterans. 

3. The replacement, renovation, and repair 
program for VA hospitals should be accel- 
erated. 

A serious discrimination exists in the pen- 
sion program. Widows of World War II vet- 
erans are not permitted to participate in the 
pension program on the same basis as widows 
of veterans of World War I. A widow of a 
World War I veteran is eligible for a pension, 
provided she meets the income limitation set 
out in the law. However, a widow of a World 
War II veteran may not receive a pension 
unless her husband _ had a service-connected 
disability at the time of his death. Most of 
the deaths occurring at this time to World 
War II veterans leave a widow with small 
children; yet the widow is not given the small 
widow’s pension at a time in her life when 
she needs it most. This discriminatory situ- 
ation should be corrected by legislative ac- 
tion, In my opinion, this is the most impor- 
tant issue confronting veterans in the pen- 
sion field. 

There are some deficiencies in the vet- 
erans’ pension program. There are 63,000 
veterans receiving a pension who are so dis- 
abled as to qualify for an aid and attend- 
ance allowance. -These veterans receive $135 
amonth. This amount is insufficient to pro- 
vide adequate care for these seriously dis- 
abled persons. 

There are some inconsistencies in the em- 
ployability requirements of the veterans’ 
pension program. The result is that some 
veterans seriously in need are denied a pen- 
sion because they attempt to hold part-time 
jobs producing very little income. The pen- 
sion program for veterans should be revised 
so that veterans with a limited income and 
serious physical disabilities may participate. 

The Democratic 85th Congress has just 
passed a housing bill which will be of great 
benefit to veterans. The loan-guaranty pro- 
gram for World War II veterans was ex- 
tended 2 additional years, and $350 million 
was made available for direct loans in small 
towns and rural areas: ‘Korean veterans will 
continue to be eligible for home-loan bene- 
fits until 1965. Congress must continue to 
study the home-loan program to assure that 
this group of veterans have an opportunity 
to participate through the period of eligi- 
bility. 

One of the most talked of veteran matters 
in Washington is the_report of the Bradley 
Commission. In his budget message to 
Congress, the President promised that he 
would deliver a special message to Congress 
on veteran affairs, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Bradley Commission. Since I 
am on the opposite side of the political fence, 
the White House does not confide in me, but 
I will pass on to you the reparts we are receiv- 
ing around Congress regarding the Bradley 
Commission and the President’s message to 
Congress. 

It is understood that the message was 
prepared and presented to the Republican 
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leaders of the House and Senate at the 
weekly legislative conference at the White 
House, and that these gentlemen in Congress 
were so incensed as to the proposed recom- 
mendations of the President that they in- 
sisted that the message not be delivered. 
The item was deferred from one week to an- 
other on the agenda of the weekly legislative 
meeting and at this point the belief is that 
there will be no message. 

I can certainly understand why the Re- 
publican congressional leaders were appre- 
hensive about the message. If the message 
is delivered by the President based on the 
major recommendations of the Bradley Com- 
mission, it will not find acceptance in Con- 
gress and it will antagonize veterans all over 
the Nation. 

Let me describe a few of the recommenda- 
tions which are in this drastic category. 
The Bradley Commission recommended that 
statutory awards to disabled veterans be dis- 
continued. They proposed that all veterans 
with service-connected disabilities be paid 
within the framework of 10 to 20 percent, 
and no additional statutory payments be 
made. This would mean that our most 
seriously disabled veterans, those who have 
been deprived of their sight, those who have 
lost limbs, those who are paralyzed, and 
those who have suffered a combination of 
these serious disabilities, would be curtailed 
in their service-connected compensation. 
Nothing could have less merit. Instead, we 
should be going in exactly the opposite di- 
rection and increasing compensation for the 
seriously disabled. 

The Bradley Commission took a dim view 
of the payment of service-connected com- 
pensation to veterans in the 10 to 20 percent 
disability categories. It is indicated that 
many of these awards should be discontinued 
and that the rating schedule should be re- 
vised so that it would not be possible to 
obtain a 10 percent disability rating except 
under very limited circumstances. It is my 
opinion that a veteran suffering a disability 
deserves to be compensated for it, whether 
it is 10 percent or 100 percent. 

The Bradley Commission’s report paid lip- 
service to the idea that pensions for widows 
of World War I and World War II and Korea 
be equalized. It, in fact, recommended an 
identical program for all types of widows, a 
program which I think could be character- 
ized, “‘Let’s all starve together.” The Com- 
mission proposed that widows with minor 
children receive pensions subject to an in- 
come limitation, but that when the widow no 
longer had’ minor children, she would no 
longer be eligible for a pension unless she 
could prove that she was unemployable or 
had reached age 65. 

These are just a few of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which were to pro- 
vide the basis for the President’s message 
on veterans. The prospect of this message 
has caused a great deal of unrest among 
veteran organizations, but I think I can as- 
sure you that there is no great cause for 
concern. Congress, over the years, has dem- 
onstrated a great concern for the welfare of 
the veterans of this Nation and it is not at 
all probable that such recommendations will 
be enacted into law, even if they are made by 
the President. 

On the subject of legislation, let me make 
my position clear on an important part of 
our legislative program. The major vet- 
erans’ organizations have passed resolutions 
supporting the formation of a Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee in the Senate. I served 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the 
House for several years and have a full ap- 
preciation of the legislative problems which 
are involved. If I am elected to the Senate, 


which I expect to be, you can count on my- 


support for the creation of a Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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Legislation of Special Interest to Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 85th 
Congress draws to a close, we are happy 
to find that the 70 recommendations of 
the so-called Bradley Commission seem 
no nearer enactment into law than they 
were that day in April 1956, when these 
antiveteran proposals were recommend- 
ed by this Commission. This Bradley 
Commission recommended the destruc- 
tion or at least the limitation of certain 
rights which have been recognized as 
those due veterans for many years. Ap- 
parently there have been no further at- 
tempts to enact the Bradley recommen- 
dations because their proponents feel 
there is not a sufficient number.of Con- 
gressmen who are willing to support 
them. 

As soon as the import of the Bradley 
recommendations were known, I began 
to receive pitiful and even frantic com- 
munications from veterans and their 
widows who would be adversely affected 
by such legislation. I answered these 
communications and spoke at various 
veterans’ meetings assuring them that 
I believed we could defeat most of these 
proposals. I am very pleased that these 
Bradley recommendations have not been 
enacted. It is well that the friends of 
veterans were able to accomplish more 
than they did when that ill-named 
Economy Act of 1933 was passed, which 
caused many veterans to be thrown out 
of hospitals without even clothing to 
cover their nakedness. In spite of the 
organized efforts of certain groups, the 
American people still respect and honor 
the veterans. 

It is incumbent on all of us to see that 
this respect is always maintained. It is 
up to us as veterans to see that we do 
not ask for privileges in behalf of veter- 
ans which are unfair or unjust. To doso 
would tend to destroy that confidence 
and respect which the American people 
so justly give the veterans who defended 
our country in time of need. 

VETERANS’ RIGHTS WERE AFFIRMED BY THE 

COURT 

A well-organized effort to destroy the 
accepted veterans’ preference in employ- 
ment in Federal agencies was initiated 
recently when a group filed a suit in the 
district court in the District of Colum- 
bia alleging that the veterans’ prefer- 
ence provisions were unconstitutional. 
The title of the suit was Wesley D. White, 


and others, against Thomas S. Gates, Jr.,: 


Secretary of the Navy, and Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army. They 
lost in the district court and appealed 
to the United States circuit court of 
appeals, where the case was argued late 
in October 1957. Among other things 
the court held that “Veterans’ prefer- 
ence in Federal employment has been an 
established policy of Congress for many 
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years. Encouragement and reward 
military service are its rationa) beds 
In June 1958, this decision was a: 
to the Supreme Court which ruled, “Cer. 
tiorari denied,” which means that the 
Supreme Court accepted the ruling of the 
circuit court of appeals and so 
the constitutionality of veterans’ pref. 
erence, 

SOCIAL SECURITY FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Under legislation passed in 1956, a per- 
son who is covered by social security and 
becomes totally disabled after the age 
of 50 may draw social security benefits 
at that time instead of waiting until age 
65. However, this legislation called for 
deducting from social security payments 
the amount of veterans’ benefits—tota] 
non-service-connected pensions—which 


the veteran was drawing. That is, if the. 


veteran was under 65 years of age and 
was drawing $66.15 for total nonservice 
disability and also eligible for a $90 so- 
cial security payment because of total 
disability, then the social security pay- 
ment was reduced by the $66.15 and he 
received only a total of $90 from both 
veterans’ and social-security payments. 
The new social-security amendments 
eliminate this inequality toward the 
veteran. 
COMPENSATIONS AND PENSIONS 


Public Law 85-168, which became ef- 
fective on October 1, 1957, increased 
rates of compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities by a minimum of 10 
percent and up to 24. percent for total 
disability. The law included liberaliza- 
tions in other ways. We were not able 
to get the statutory compensation cases 
included in this legislation, but we hope 
to pass a bill affecting them in the n 
future. + 

Public Law 85-425, effective July 1, 
1958, provides that the pensions for the 
widows of Spanish-American War veter- 
ans are increased from $54.18 to $65; 
and, if they were married at the time 
the veteran was in service, the pension 
is increased from $67.73 to $75. Widows 
of veterans of the Mexican War, of In- 
dian wars, and of the Civil War also re- 
ceived increases in pensions. 

VETERANS’ HOUSING 


The Veterans’ Housing Act passed in 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress was 
vetoed but practically all of the provi- 
sions in the act have been inco: 
in Public Law 85-364. It authorizes $150 
million for direct loans for each of the 
years, 1959 and 1960. It also increases 
the maximum amount of direct loans 
from $10,000 to $13,500. VA housing has 
accomplished a great deal of good, but 


- it has not produced the results we had 


hoped for because of administrative dif- 
ficulties and the difficulty of getting local 
lending institutions to participate. There 
is apparently a need for more money t 
be used in making direct loans. 
HOSPITALIZATION AND HEALTH BENEFITS 


The veterans’ hospitalization program 
has progressed well. The quality of hos- 
pital service given the veteran is excel 
lent, but there is still a shortage of ho 
pital facilities and this especially applies 
to those for mental cases. Progress * 
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ade but not with the speed many 
oo are. The President’s budget for 
1959 requested $707 million for veterans 
ospitalization. The Senate and House 
conferees approved a budget for 1959 of 
$717.2 million. . 
There has been a change in veterans 
ce. In the past a veteran could 
only buy $5 a month total disability in- 
come protection for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance carried pursuant to the National 
Service Life Insurance Act. This has 
been increased to $10 a month income 
protection for each $1,000 of insurance. 
Of course, the applicant must meet the 
ments of good health anc other 
usual specifications for this coverage. 
Another bill, which probably will be 
signed into law, would permit veterans 
of the Korean war period to convert 
their national service life insurance to 
ordinary policies or to carry term insur- 
ance at greatly reduced premiums. 
Public Law 85-674 increases the Fed- 
eral Government burial benefits from 
$150 to $250. 
OTHER RECENT VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
The Veterans of World War I organi- 
gation received a Federal charter. In 
the last Congress, the House passed the 
World War I pension bill which generally 
followed the desires of this group, but the 
Senate did not act on it. Legislation on 
this subject will be introduced again in 
the next session. I signed a petition-to 
bring this legislation before the House 
but we did not succeed in accomplishing 
this. 


Ten bills for the benefit of veterans 
passed the House but were not acted on 
in the Senate this session. 

For many years there has been a need 
to have all of the legislation pertaining 
to veterans assembled in a single book 
and printed by the Government. It will 
be available in the next few months. I 
hope to have some copies for distribution. 

Veterans are especially interested in 
legislation to curb communism and anti- 
American activities. The Supreme Court 
in recent years has made decisions which 
tend to nullify or prevent the enforcé- 
ment of several laws passed for that pur- 
pose. In Congress we tried to pass legis- 
lation that would meet the demands of 

-the Supreme Court, yet would -prevent 
anti-American activities. We were not 
a successful as many of us desired in 
getting such legislation approved. The 
House did pass a bill giving our-Govern- 
ment the right to deny passports to ene- 
mies of our country, but the Senate took 
no action on this legislation. I believe 

it we can get some tangible results in 
this field in the next Congress. 





Hubert B. Scudder 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Saturday, August 23, 1958 


ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
, it was with regret that I learned that 
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one of the very fine and able members of 
the Public Works Committee, Repre- 
sentative Husert ScuppER was retiring. 
It has been a privilege to have served 
with him and as a relatively new member 
of the House Public Works Committee, I 
have valued his wise counsel. He has 
indeed rendered a fine service to his dis- 
trict and to the people of the Nation. 

I join with his many friends in-wishing 
for him many pleasant years of retire- 
ment and in saying he will be. greatly 
missed in the Congress, and especially in 
the Public Works Committee. 





Space and Private Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times on July 31 complimenting the 
Republic Aviation Corp., of Farming- 
dale, Long Island, one of the outstanding 
firms of Nassau County, many of whose 
employees I am honored to represent, on 
its decision to invest $35 million of its 
own money in a long-term space re- 
search program. The editorial points 
out that an investment. of this size is 
substantial and reflects a basic decision 
on the part of the company’s manage- 
ment. It adds that such actions as this 
reverse the recent trend of depending 
on.Government initiative and financing 
in the fields of research and develop- 
ment. 

It is to be hoped, as the Times points 
out, that other companies may follow the 
example set by Republic in investing 
their own money in research into the 
future, without relying on the Federal 
Government to underwrite all their 
risks. 

The editorial follows: 

SPACE AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The speed with which we are entering the 
space age is dramatized by the news of the 
Republic Aviation Co.’s decision to invest $35 
million of its own money in research facili- 
ties and research in astronautics. A $35 
million investment is no small matter for any 
corporation, and we can assume that very 
sober calculation went into this decision. In 
effect the corporation has decided to bet this 
large sum in the belief that its scientists and 
engineers will come up with advanced ve- 
hicles and missiles for civilian and military 
use which can be profitably sold some years 
in the future. , 

All friends of the private-enterprise system 
will welcome this decision. This is an act 
of enterprise, of risk-taking, in the grand 
manner. It goes counter to the trend in 
recent years to depend upon Government 
initiative and financing for this sort of re- 
search and development. The efficacy of the 
profit motive as an incentive for progress in 
our society has been proved time and again. 
To appreciate this fact one has only to think 
back to the fantastic speed with which anti- 
biotics of the most varied kind, television, 
and transoceanic air travel (to name only 
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three fields) have become a routine part of 
our lives since World War II. Republic’s an- 
nouncement will no doubt stimulate its com- 
petitors to reexamine their own plans, and it 
would not be surprising if this decision leads 
to comparable decisions by other companies. 
The result can only be faster technological 
progress with great benefit for our Nation 
and the whole free world. 





Trinity Partnership Will Pay for 10th 
District Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the good 
people in the congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent have long 
been interested in sound water resources 
development. 

We have been for the construction of 
the Central Valley project on which over 
$800 million of Federal taxpayers’ money 
has been expended. They need over 
$250 million to complete this project. 
The San Luis project which will cost the 
Federal taxpayers over $300 million will 
probably soon be authorized. 

More of direct interest locally, we have 
the San Lorenzo River project which re- 
quires about another $1 million to com- 
plete. 

Many of us are interested in the 
Guadalupe flood control study which 
will require some $75,000. 

The Soquel study, some $15,000. 

The Pajaro project, some $50,000. 

The Santa Cruz Harbor project will 
cost in the neighborhood of $1 million. 

The Santa Cruz beach erosion correc- 
tion will cost another $1 million. 

Recently I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 585 which directed that a 
study be made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to determine the feasibility and 
cost of integrating the San Luis unit of 
the Central Valley project with Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Mon- 
terey Counties by way of the Pacheo 
Tunnel. This development would cost 
approximately $29 million. 

All of this represents a lot of money 
but the need is evident. 


The fact is, however, that we. are 
faced with a $12 billion deficit and Con- 
gress, just a few days ago again increased 
the Federal debt ceiling. It seems to me 
that we simply have to realize that we 
cannot have our cake and eat it, too. If 
we want these projects that I have just 
referred to we are going to have to pay 
for them and what is more important, we 
are going to have to find ways and means 
of being able to pay for them. 

I have proposed that we do just this 
and have introduced and supported leg- 
islation which would provide the dollars 
required for these projects. I introduced 
a@ bill, H. R. 10005, which would provide 
for the joint development of the water 
power resources of the Trinity River di- 
vision, Central Valley project. Hear- 
ings were completed on this legislation 
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by the House Interior Committee last 
February but a final vote has never been 
taken. 

Back in 1955, when the Congress au- 
thorized the Trinity River division of 
the Central Valley project, it specifically 
directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
submit to the Congress the results of 
his study and his recommendations on 
the question of the sale of Trinity falling 
water to a non-Federal agency. 

The Secretary did exactly what Con- 
gress directed him to do. He gave the 
Congress the results of his study together 
with his recommendations. 

While all qualified power agencies, 
public and private, were given the op- 
portunity to submit a proposal for the 
purchase of falling water, only the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. submitted a 
proposal. 

The Secretary studied this proposal 
for many months. He submitted it to 
the Congress and recommended its 
adoption. His reasons were clear-cut, 
concise, and to the point. 

It is necessary that we bear in mind 
that Congress, when it authorized the 
Central Valley project back in 1937— 
and Trinity is now a part of the Central 
Valley project—it specifically directed 
that power revenues were to be used to 
financially aid and assist the water 
features of the project. 

The Secretary’s recommendations fa- 
voring partnership development of Trin- 
ity power facilities is fully in keeping 
with the congressional directive of 1957 
and is a logical outgrowth of that direc- 
tive. i 

After the Secretary had submitted his 
recommendations, I introduced H. R. 
10005, which would carry out the Sec- 
retary’s recommendations. Identical 
bills were introduced by my fellow Cali- 
fornia Congressmen, HusEerT SCUDDER 
and JAMES B. UTT. 

Remember, I said that I was convinced 
that my bill would help solve the finan- 
cial problem of water development; so 
let us see just what passage of my bill 
would accomplish. 

In the first place, the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., not the Federal Govern- 
ment, would build the Trinity power 
facilities. This would save the Federal 
Government $60 million. That is more 
than enough to build the Pacheo Tun- 
nel, to complete the Guadalupe flood- 
control study, the Soquel study, the 
Pajaro study, the Santa Cruz Harbor im- 
provement, and the Santa Cruz beach- 
erosion facility. -It would also complete 
the San Lorenzo improvement, and still 
leave over $27 million to apply on com- 
pletion of the Central Valley project or 
the San Luis project. 

But that by no means is all. If the 
Federal Government builds the power 
facilities, it would actually result in a 
financial drag and a drain on the entire 
Central Valley project. Actually, power 
produced from Federal Trinity plants 
would cost between 7.3 and 8.9 mills per 
kilowatt-hour and would be sold for less 
than 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, princi- 
pally to the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District. 

On the other hand, from joint develop- 
ment we find that the surplus in the 
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entire Central Valley project fund over 
the repayment period would be $175 mil- 
lion more than under all Federal develop- 
ment. So here is $175 million, in addi- 
tion to the $60 million mentioned before, 
which can be used to assure the construc- 
tion of all these projects we have been 
talking about. 

Nor is this even the whole picture. 
Under joint development, the P. G. & E. 
would pay over $80 million in Federal 
taxes. Apply this to the financial prob- 
lem we have in California. 

The State and local governments can 
certainly use the more than $60 million 
which would accrue to them from tax 
revenues on P. G. & E. plants. The need 
for more schools, police, and fire pro- 
tection and other community facilities is 
growing constantly and the communi- 
ties which supply these services certainly 
need all the tax revenue they can get. 

Lest I be accused of unfairness, I will 
at. least refer to the arguments used 
against Trinity partnership. Some so- 
called preference agencies might pos- 
sibly be denied access to federally pro- 
duced Trinity power. Even if this is so— 
can you think of a good reason why cer- 
tain preferred customers should get some 
federally produced power even if this 
means giving up all of the advantages 
that I have referred to above. Are we not 
going to have to make up our mind on 
one point first: Shall Federal taxpayers 
money be expended to benefit all the peo- 
ple or just a preferred favored few. Bear 
in mind that SMUD is right now getting 
two-thirds of all of the firm power of 
the Central Valley project at less than 
44 mills per kilowatt hour. They would 
get the biggest hunk of Federal Trinity 
power. So do you want a bigger give- 
away to SMUD or do you want these proj- 
ects that I have just enumerated and 
others yet to come. 

Some of the fine cities in my congres- 
sional district which own their own elec- 
trical distribution system might con- 
ceivably be served from Federal Trinity 
plants. How much they actually could 
save is problematical. I know they do 
not want the Federal taxpayer to pay 
part of their electric bill. The Secre- 
tary said that the cost of Federal Trinity 
power production would be 8.9 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

So let us not be lead by ideologies and 
private against public power shopworn 
arguments. Let us apply commonsense, 
Let us try to solve our financial problem. 





Karl M. LeCompte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Plorida. Mr. Speaker, 
before I was elected to represent the 
Sixth District of Florida, I knew Con- 
gressman Kart M.-LeCompre and his 
lovely wife, Dorothy. He was a valued 
friend of my father, Dwight L. Rogers. 





ing the major portion of his service in . 


the Congress, I do count it an honor 
have at least been here during part 1 
the time he has served. I have found 
his advice and counsel helpful at all 
times, and I feel it has been a Privilege 
4 me to have continued the warm 

endship between the ers * 

aes Rogers ‘and the 

I extend my best wishes for continued 
happiness to Congressman LeCompre 
and his fine family. 





Mitchell Did Little for Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 9 
récent issue of the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal there was an article written by 
Robert E. Hoyt entitled “Mitchell Did 
Little for Labor Bill.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 





was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,. 


as follows: 
MITCHELL Dip LITTLE For Labor Brith 
(By Robert E. Hoyt) 

WaASHINGTON.—Some day in the far-distant 
future—when the memoirs of the Eisenhower 
administration Cabinet members are writ- 
ten—the public may get the true facts of 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell’s handling 
of labor legislation this yéar. 

The Secretary’s behavior has been most 
curious. Several interpretations are possible, 
These are the facts: 


1. Some 16 months ago, with the McClellan . 


rackets-committee exposures in their first 
blush of success, Secretary Mitchell was in 
favor of almost no legislation. 

In an off-the-record session at the Colum- 
bia University seminar on labor April 24, 
1957, he said: 

“As Secretary of Labor it seems to me that 
my job is a holding operation. There is real 
danger of hysteria seizing the minds of Con- 
gress and danger that we might get legisla- 
tion of a punitive nature which would be no 
good for the labor movement, for the country 
as a whole, and for the employers. *.* * 

“It seems to me that the public expects 
some action in terms of legislation in the 


labor-management area. I think that the — 


McClellan committee has developed a strong 
argument for the protection of funds of 
union members. 

“But frankly, I intend to restrict Igeisla 
tive action to this area. 

“If the Government moves to protect * * * 
the funds of individual union mém- 


_bers * * * this might satisfy the public de- 


mand for action/and at the same time 


do no harm to the labor movement im gene 


eral. * 9 ae 
“Maybe the right way to put it is: feed 
& little innocuous legislation to the lions 
and this may give us the time to put our 
thinking in the right perspective. * * 
“I don’t think that anybody is going t be 
able to write and pass legislation that will 
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correct the evils that the McClellan commit- 
tee has uncovered and may uncover in the 


“The job must be done by the labor move- 
ment itself. The quicker they do. it—the 

icker they will quiet this agitation for 
Vie iat time the McClellan committee had 
discussed chiefly the labor-crime situations 
in Portland, Oreg., and Scranton, Pa. 
Mitchell said the committee had blown them 
up to national importance,” : 

“But I don’t think that this is a national 

m,” he said. 
Sar in the same Off-record session, Mit- 
chell had some curious remarks on union 
Slag vet at all sure that union democracy 
will be beneficial to the interests of the em- 
ployer. Basically a union is oligarchy. 
(Webster : Oligarchy—rule by a few.) You 
could have anarchy if you instituted com- 
ete, ideal democracy in unions.” 

One of the labor experts at the Columbia 
seminar proposed to Mitchell that a labor 
extension service be set up to train union 
members in exercising their rights. He com- 
mented: “Until we get more education, any- 
thing else is a kind of inadequate band- 


aid.” 
This was Mitchell’s answer: “What you say 


‘fs fine. But living in a nonacademic world, 


I must say that it is impractical. 

@ “I can’t imagine getting any money for 
such an idea as long as Congress is controlled 
by a combination of Midwestern Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. I must live with 
the practical world.” 

2. By September Mitchell was making his 
“go slow on. legislation” speeches publicly. 
He made much the same kind of pitch to a 
labor seminar in New York. 

8. But in mid-October he told the Union 
League Club in New York that he would ask 
Congress to enact laws forcing secret ballot 
union elections and outlawing blackmail 
picketing. 

4, In December he gave the O con- 
vention at Atlantic City a preview of his 
labor-law requests. They included not only 
the protection of union funds, but also: 

Detailed provisions to enforce union de- 
mocracy. 

Make money-handling union leaders sub- 
ject to suit by members. 

Require union leaders and employers to re- 
port financial transactions that might in- 
Volve conflict of interest. 

Make it a felony for employers or unionists 
to make or receive payments to influence the 
actions of either. 

Give the Labor Secretary broad powers to 
investigate the accuracy of required reports. 
oo fines and jail for individual viola- 

Make embezzlement of union funds a Fed- 
eral offense. 

Create a Commissioner of Labor Reports 
Who would exercise the investigative and sub- 
pena powers of the Secretary. 

Amend secondary boycott provisions of 
ey and ban blackmail picketing. 

Th addition to all this, the Secretary was 
Proposing a welfare and pension bill which 
would force complete reporting of the han- 
ming of these funds by unions and employers. 

Nothing more was heard from Secretary 
Until April 24 when California Re- 

oe ino ne WitntaM Knowtanp tried 
tats Own labor proposals onto a sep- 
Welfare and pension bill. After the 
ae move, Mitchell called for the Sen- 
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6. Early in June, after the Senate Labor 
Committee reported out a bill govering most 
of Mitchell's proposals, the Labor Secretary 
almost scuttied the whole effort. 

From Geneva, Switzerland, where he was 
attending an international labor meeting, 
Mitchell blasted the committee bill as loaded 
with “imperfections, omissions, or loop- 
holes” that would make it ‘almost impossi- 
ble to administer” and would give union 
members “illusory protection.” 

7. The bill did survive this blast, though 
it teetered badly. In the Senate debate some 
30 amendments were made to the committee 
bill. 

Most of the important amendments were 
designed to meet Mitchell objections. One 
established his “Commissioner of Labor Re- 
ports,” and another gave him suhpena powers 
in investigations enforcing the bill’s report- 
ing provisions. 

The Senate approved the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, 88 to 1. 

Mitchell called it reasonably satisfactory 
but complained that it still needed changes. 
One complaint was that the bill gave him 
“no investigatory powers.” 

8. After that the Secretary sat on his hands 
until Senator Kennepy blasted the NAM, the 
chamber of commerce, and a few other 
groups for killing the labor-bill. 

Mitchell retorted that Democratic Speaker 
of the House Sam RaysBurn had killed it by 
holding the Senate bijl on his desk “for 40 
days and 40 nights” before referring it to 
committee. 

When Raygvurn finally called the bill up for 
a vote in the House last week. Mitchell did 
nothing to try to push it through. 

By his actions one could only conclude 
that he decided no legislation was preferable 
to the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Still, he was one of the first to urge—after 
Republicans and southern Democrats killed 
the suspension vote-—that “Congress should 
enact a sound labor bill.” 

The Secretary is open to indictment not so 
much from the record as from an absence of 
record. Nowhere is there evidence of any 
real attempt by Mitchell to push for labor 
legislation. 

Yes, he made administration recoommenda- 
tions as any Labor Secretary would have in 
the present situation. But there is no indi- 
cation he tried to work with members of his 
party or with the Democrats in a sincere 
effort to effect labor legislation. 

Whenever he has appeared it has been to 
criticize, to knock down the programs that 
were being proposed. He was great at issu- 
ing statements, but somewhat negligent 
when it came to positive action. 

No, Secretary Mitchell didn’t kill the bill 
by himself. He had a great deal of help from 
legitimate as well as corrupt unionists, from 

business groups, and from others. 

But his hands are not as clean as his pious 
pronouncements would lead you to believe. 





Hon. George Shuford 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS. of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with deep regret that I learned 
that my good friend, Congressman 
GeorcE SHUFORD, was retifing from the 
Congress after the close of this session. 
My father, Dwight L. Rogers, who rep- 
resented the Sixth District of Florida 
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for many years, counted Judge Suurorp 
as one of his close friends, and it has 
meant a great deal to me to continue 
this warm friendship. His advice’ and 
counsel have indeed been invaluable. 
Judge SuHurorpd represents the 12th 
District of North Carolina which em- 
braces the beautiful, mountainous sec- 
tion of the State and which many resi- 
dents of the Sixth District of Florida 
count as their second home. He has 
rendered an invaluable service to his 
district and served it ably and well. His 
fine service will be greatly missed by all 
of the residents of his district, as well 
as the entire State of North Carolina. 
I join with all of his many friends 
here in wishing for him a full return to 
health and many good wishes to him and 
his fine family for continued happiness. 





Defeat of Labor Bill Is Blow to Public 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent edi- 
torial commenting on the defeat of the 
Kennedy-Ives labor-reform bill which 
was published in several papers in cen- 
tral California. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sacramento Bee, the Modesto Bee, 

and the Fresno Bee of August 20, 1958] 


DEFEAT OF LABOR Britt Is BLOW TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


The public may thank shoddy politics and 
powerful self-interest for the continuation 
of its helplessness in the face of the revela- 
tions of criminal elements and sharp prac- 
tices in some labor unions. ; 

Such is the price the people, the majority 
of honest and dedicated labor leaders and 
millions of rank-and-file workers will pay 
for the defeat of the labor bill by Congress 
this week. 


In California the people may thank Con- 
gressman Patrick J. HILLINGS, Republican 
candidate for State attorney general, for aid- 
ing in the defeat of the bill, which offered 
the only chance at this session of Congress 
to do anything about the abuses in organized 
labor exposed by Senator JoHN L. McCLEL- 
LAN’s racket investigation committee. 

Hiuiines did not vote on the measure. To 
make his evasion complete, he did not pair 
with another Congressman, a device which 
enables a lawmaker ‘to cast his vote even 
though he is absent. 

Democratic Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
BURN refused to bring the labor bill up until 
it could be presented on the floor under sus- 
pension of the rules, a practice which limits 
debate and forecloses amendments. 

But Raysvugn had good reason to think the 
bill would be pigeonholed or made excessively 
repressive if he followed the normal process 
of sending it immediately to the House Labor 
and Education Committee. That group is 
chairmaned by the strongly antiunion Con- 
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gressman GRAHAM A. BarDEN, of North Caro- 
lina. 

The Eisenhower administration did a sud- 
den switch on the bill, attacking it as weak 
and deficient. Even such conservative pub- 
lications as Newsweek have called this attack 
a studied effort to halt the presidential 
aspiration of Democratic Senator JoHN P. 
IXENNEDY, Of Massachusetts, one of the au- 
thors of the legislation. 

The Republican coauthor Senator Irvine 
M. Ives, of New York, bitterly attributes the 
bill’s defeat in large measure to the false 
propaganda of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Retail Fed- 
eration, the teamsters union, and the United 
Mine Workers. He called these opposition 
forces an unholy alliance. 

The American people know a decisive num- 
ber of Congressmen refused to protect the 
public and the rank and file of workers 
against subversion by politics and special 
interests. 





Brief Filed in the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
issues involved in the proceeding before 
the Supreme Court concerning a delay 
in integration of Central High School in 
my State are so crucial to the future of 
the educational systems of many areas 
of our Nation, that I have requested the 
permission of the Supreme Court to file 
a brief expressing my views on the sub- 
ject. I ask that the brief be printed in 
full in the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

IN THE SUPREME COURT ON THE UNITED STATES, 
Avucust SPECIAL TERM 1958—JOHN AARON, 
ET AL., PETITIONERS, V. WILLIAM G. COOPER, 
ET AL., MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE LITTLE ROCK, ARK., INDEPENDENT 
ScHOOL DISTRICT, AND VIRGIL T. BLOssom, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, RESPONDENTS 
BRIEF OF J. W. FULBRIGHT AMICUS CURIAE 


It is not the purpose here to burden the 
record of this Court by a lengthy repetition 
of the facts or the legal principles developed 
by the attorneys for the respondents and in 
the opinions of the lower courts. The indul- 
gence of this Court is respectfully asked to 
hear an individual who is deeply troubled 
for the future peace and happiness of the 
people of Arkansas and _ of this Nation, of all 
races and all creeds. 

Special indulgence of this Court is re- 
quested to the arguments herein set forth, 
not because I am a iegal expert of a sqcial 
scientist, but simply because for more than 
50 years, I have lived among the people of 
Arkansas, and for more than 15 years, I have 
represented them in the Congress of the 
United States, from which experience I claim 
some intimate knowledge of local conditions 
and of the mental and spiritual landscape 
against which the people of Arkansas live 
and move. 

The people of Arkansas are as law abiding, 
as respectful of the traditions of our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage as are their fellow Americans; 
they abhor anarchy and disorder. In truth, 
until the recent violence, it had ben 30 years 
since racial disorder had troubled the people 
of Arkansas. 
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is it? Is it not the province of equity, to ; 


From the complete destruction of their 
economy during the War Between the States, 
the people of Arkansas have slowly rebuilt 
their fortunes and their standing in the Na- 
tion. It may be that they are more sensitive 
to criticism than is the average American. 

By way of emphasis, I call the attention 
of this Court to certain considerations in- 
volved in the pending matter. 

This Court has said the “constitutional 
principle” involved in the decision of Brown 
v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 483° (1954) ), 
“may require solution of varied local school 
problems.” 

“Courts will have to consider whether the 
action of school authorities constitutes good 
faith implementation of the governing con- 
stitutional principles. Because of their prox- 
imity to local conditions * * * the courts 
which originally heard these cases can best 
perform this judicial appraisal.” Brown v. 
Board of Education (349 U. S. 294, 299 
(1955) ). 

The Court directed that the district courts 
should be guided by equitable principles, 
which, it said, traditionally had been “char- 
acterized by a practical flexibility in shaping 
its remedies and by a facility for adjusting 
and reconciling public and private needs” 

(id. at 300). 

Judge Harry J. Lemley, of the Federal 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Arkansas, is the judge who is, in the words 
of the court, in proximity to local condi- 
tions and he has found positively and un- 
equivocally that the Little Rock School Board 
has in good faith attempted to comply with 
the rulings of this Court in the Brown de- 
cisions, Brown v. Board of Education, supra, 
but that conditions are so chaotic that a 
delay should be granted the Litttle Rock 
School Board in order to enable calmer spirits 
to find a way to conform to the principles 
enunciated by this Court. : 

A review of the decisions of Judge Lemley 
and the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
leaves little doubt that the educational 
processes at Central High School were dis- 
rupted to an incalculable extent notwith- 
standing the good-faith efforts of the school 
board to comply with this Court’s general 
rule in the first Brown decision. See Aaron v. 
Cooper (Civil No. 3113, D. Ark., June 20 1958) ; 
Aaron v. Cooper (Civil No. —, 8th Cir., August 
18, 1958). 

Judge Lemley, in his attempt to interpret 
and carry out the mandate of this court in 
the second Brown decision, determined that 
these disruptive conditions were intolerable. 
The circuit court of appeals did not deny 
this. Indeed, the opinion of the court seems 
to reinforce it. In summarizing the 11 events 
of the school year, the court said that, in 
general, “there was bedlam and turmoil in 
and upon the school premises, outside of the 
classrooms.” Aaron v. Cooper (Civi] No. —, 
8th Cir., August 18, 1958). The court, else- 
where, and in general, conceded that the 
normal educational processes were disturbed. 

This Court in the first Brown decision 
(347 U. 8. 483 at 493), observed that “edu- 
cation is perhaps the most important func- 
tion of State and local governments.” If 
this is true, then is not the primary duty of 
the school board that of providing proper 


public education? What more can the board - 


do than that which it has done; that is, to 
attempt in good faith to provide that which 
it is its duty to provide, and which it can- 
not do under these circumstances? 

The circuit court of appeals in its deci- 
sion washed its hands of this question; that 
is, how white and Negro children can be 
accorded public education in compliance 
with this Court’s ruling in the first Brown 
decision, without bedlam and turmoil, 

“It is not the province of this court,” said 
the circuit court of appeals, “to advise the 
board as to the means of implementing in- 


tegration in the Little Rock schools.” Aaron |. 


v. Cooper (8th Cir., supra). Whose province 


A 
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which this court was committed by the 
second Brown decision, to adapt its state. 
ment of constitutional principles to the pur- 
poses, functions, and abilities of the 
tution > which those principles are suad 
to apply—that is, the public-sch 

of the South? z vk 

What, indeed, is the purpose of en 
equitable jurisdiction to local Federal dis. 
trict courts, if it is not to permit an ap- 
praisal of what can be done to comply with 
the orders of this court in the light of goog 
faith efforts of local-school boards? 

The circuit court gave no answer to this 
dilemma. 

“Mindful as we are that the incidents 
which occurred within Central High Schoo] 
produced a@ situation which adversely af. 
fected normal educational processes, we neve 
ertheless are compelled to hold that such in. 
cidents are insufficient to constitute a legal 
basis for suspension of the plan to integrate, 
* * * To hold otherwise would result in ac- 
cession to the demands of insurrectionists or 
rioters.” Aaron v. Cooper (8th Cir., supra) 

While this statement, which surely is the 
essence of the decision, has validity as a gen- 
eral rule, how can it be adapted as pointing 


a way out of the dilemma of the school board? * 


What guidance does it give to those who 

wish to abide by their duty to furnish ade. 

quate educational opportunities without de. 

fying this court? Of what value is equitable 

jurisdiction if it cannot adapt the otherwise * 
immutable law to the needs of the parties, 

the particular circumstances and the func. 

tion of the institutions affected. This last, 

it should be remembered, is to provide ade- 

quate public education. 

I suggest that the circuit court of appeals 
was unduly preoccupied by the violent and 
unlawful acts of individual citizens and failed 
to give proper weight to the equitabiec nature 
of the proceeding and to the further fact that 
there was involved not simply the violence of 
individual citizens, but, in the words of an 
eminent commentator and historian, “a cans 
flict between two sovereignties—between the 
State government and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” (Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Aug. 26, 2958, p. A13, col. 3.) 

I believe it is true that this conflict “poses 
problems which go far beyond, and are quite 
different from, the problems of dealing with 
lawless mobs. They are problems which are 
insoluble by exhortation, or by Federal in- 
junction and law suits in the Federal courts. 
For the essential issue is the refusal of law- 
ful State governments to accept the validity 
of a Federal Iaw’’ (ibid.). 

Chief Judge Archibald K. Gardner, of the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, in his dis- 
senting memorandum observed that “the 
action of Judge Lemley was based on reali- 
ties, and on conditions rather than theories.” 
Aaron Vv. Cooper (8th Cir., supra). 

The meaningful realities of this situation 
are that.due to unexpected developments of 
an unprecedented nature, this court’s 
objective of procuring for Negro children edu- 
cation on an integrated basis cannot be pro- 
vided under existing circumstances. Time is 
desperately needed to enable the authorities 
concerned to find an adjustment of this cols 
flict. ’ 
No decision-which this court can make will 
assure the rights of the Negro children more 
effectively than those. decisions which it has 
heretofore rendered. In spite of the full force 
of the executive power of the Federal Gov 
ernment, even the use’ of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, the children did no 
and cannot enjoy a better, not even as | 
an opportunity for education under. the cone 
ditions of turmoil and bedlam which 
from such extreme measures. The education 
of all children, white and Negro, suffers from 
such disturbed, abnormal conditions. . 

The argument that to accept the 2 
of the district court for a delay of 
years is an abandonment of the integratio® 
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decision of this Court is without merit. 
such an argument takes no account of the 
difference between the enunciation of con- 
stitutional doctrine, and the application of 
that doctrine through the principles of 
equity. More importantly, it takes no ac- 
count of the obligation of the courts to adapt 


* their powers to the purposes for which the 


institution or activity affected by those 
wers exists. The court has stated, “Courts 
of equity may, and frequently do, go much 
farther both to give and withhold relief in 
furtherance of the public interest than they 
are accustomed to go when only private in- 
terests are involved.” Virginian Railway Co. 
x. Federation (300 U. S. 515, 552 (1937) ). 
It has become an axiom that the proc- 
of education—and in this country, 
plic education—offer the solution, if any is 
to be found, whereby men of different races 
may learn to abide one another, each in the 
full enjoyment of his rights. If this is agreed, 
then the systems of education must be re- 
spected, and social experimentation in them 
made tolerable to their purposes. 

If I may repeat, this Court has observed 
that public education is the most important 
function of State and local governments. 
(Brown v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 483, 
493).) To the extent that the school sys- 
tems are successful, it is because local school 
boards, administrators, and teachers make 
them so. In this controversy, they are 
acknowledged to be men of good will. But 
if they are not supported by the courts, when 
acting in good faith, how can men of good 
will be expected to continue to function? It 
can be expected that the control of local 
school boards will fall into the hands of radi- 
cals and fanatics. Then neither the proc- 
esses of justice nor education would be 
served. 

The circuit court of appeals, in its opinion, 
had much to say about the activities of per- 
sons and governments outside this case. 
Whilé these forces may be a part of the his- 
tory of the case, and even if the Court deems 
them responsible for the present circum- 
stances, neither their recollection nor the 
courts’ despair of them afford “the school 
board any solution to the problem of how 
to conduct public education in an acknowl- 
edged atmosphere of bedlam and turmoil. 
The Court’s refusal to support the good faith 
position of the board can only intensify the 
effect of those outside forces. And, at least, 
for the present, they are beyond the reach of 
this Court. = 

The chief judge of the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, in a passage of profound wisdom,. 
said: “For centuries there had been no in- 
timate social relations between the white and 
colored races in the section referred to as the 
South. There had been no integration in 
the schools, and that practice had the sanc- 
tion of a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as constitutionally legal. It 
had become a way of life in that section of 
the country, and it is not'strange that this 
long-established cherished practice could not 
suddenly be changed without resistance. 
‘Such changes, if successful, are usually ac- 
complished by evolution rather than revo- 
lution, and time, patience, and forbearance 
are important elements in effecting all radi- 
cal changes.” (Aaron v. Cooper, 8th Circuit, 
supra (dissenting memorandum) .) 

That former Justice Brandeis of this Court 
— have agreed with the reasoning of 
udge Gardner is evident from his statement 

‘s The Words of Justice Brandeis 


4(1952) at p. 116): 
hi P. 116): “No law can be effective 


does not take into consideration the 
 ecrge be community for which it is 
+ no law can be a good law—every 

law must be a bad law—that remains un- 


The failure of the majority of the circuit 
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way of life of our Southern States. Indeed 
it seems clear that implicit in this whole 
matter is a tragic misunderstanding of fun- 
damental human instincts and impulses. 

The people of Arkansas endure against a 
background not without certain pathological 
aspects. They are marked in some ways by 
a strange disproportion inherited from the 
age of Negro slavery. The whites and Ne- 
groes of Arkansas are equally prisoners of 
their environment. No one knows what 
either of them might have been under other 
circumstances. Certainly, no one of them 
has ever been free with respect to racial re- 
lationship in the sense that the Vermonter, 
say, has been free. The society of each is 
conditioned by the other’s presence. Each 
carries a catalog of things not to be men- 
tioned. Each moves through an intricate 
ritual of evasions, of make-believe, and sup- 
pressions. In Arkansas, one finds a rela- 
tionship among men without counterpart on 
this continent, except in similar southern 
States. All this is the legacy of an ancient 
and melancholy history. 

Under the circumstances, it is inevitable 
that there should have come into being 
what one might call a southern mind. And 
it is a grave error, it seems to me, to fail to 
realize that there is a southern mind. G. 
M. Young, the English historian, observed 
that it was dangerous for Victorian England 
to fail to see that time and circumstance 
had created an Irish mind; and it was also 
dangerous to fail to learn the idiom in which 
that mind * * * expressed itself; and to 
understand that what we could never re- 
member, Ireland, could never forget. 

History tells us that race memories long 
endure. They are perpetuated in myths, and 
monuments, and a mother’s lullaby. They 
are sentimental and emotional and when 
stirred up, they become irrational. 

We are confronted here ‘with a problem, 
novel and unprecedented in the history of 
our country and extraordinarily complex. 
In our congenital optimism; we Americans 
believe, or affect to believe, that social ques- 
tions of the greatest difficulty may be solved 
through the discovery and application of a 
sovereign remedy that will forever dispose of 
the problem. Yet all this flies in the face 
of human experience. Thus, for example, a 
so-called Jewish problem has endured for 
more than 2,000 years. The Roman Cath- 
olic-Protestant problem has similarly en- 


, dured since the Reformation, and one might 


add that the Islam-Christian problem and 
the Hindu-Muslim problem, among many 
others, plague various groups of men in this 
and in other countries. Millions of lives 
have been sacrificed to these problems and 
the end is not yet. 

I would suggest, then, that the problem 
of school integration in Arkansas is more 
likely—bearing in mind that flesh and blood 
is weak and frail—to yield to the slow con- 
version of the human heart than to remedies 
of a more urgent nature. 

In this general context, we must observe 
a constant in the affairs of men. It is this: 
When their ancient social convictions are 
profoundly violated, or when sudden change 
is attempted to be imposed upon attitudes 
or principles deeply imbedded within them 
by inheritance, tradition, or enviroment, 
they are likely to react almost as by involun- 
tary reflex, and often violently. 

These refiections and the inferences 
which may be drawn therefrom, at least as 
they pertain to the problem which pres- 
ently confronts this court, recall to mind 
the words of a profound scholar, Morris R. 
Cohen, who wrote as follows: 

“The clericalist and the legalist have an 
undue advantage in identifying their causes 
with those of religion and law, causes for 
which humahity is always willing to make 
extreme sacrifices. But that identity is 
not complete is seen clearly in the career 
of JesuS of Nazareth. In the days of Jesus, 
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both clericalism and legalism were repre- 
sented by the Pharisees, who carried the 
legalist idea into religion, and wished to 
control all life by minute regulations simi- 
lar to those which governed the life of the 
high priest. To make the life of every in- 
dividual as holy as that of the high priest 
was indeed a noble ideal. Yet it was also 
deadening through the mass of casuistry to 
which it gave rise. Jesus’ protest that the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath, cuts the foundation of all legal- 
ism ahd clericalism. It makes us see the 
profound foolishness of those who, like Cato, 
would adhere to the law even though the 
Republic be thereby destroyed. Without a 
legal order and some ministry of religious 
insight, the path to anarchy and worldli- 
ness is, indeed, dangerously shortened. But 
without a realization of the essential lim- 
itations of legalism and clericalism, there 
is no way of defending the free human or 
spiritual life from fanaticism and supersti- 
tion” (M. R. Cohen, Law and the Social 
Order; Essays in Legal Philosophy, pp. 160- 
161 (1933) ). 

For the reasons herein set forth, it is urged 
that this court deny the application of pe- 
titioners. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LEE WILLIAMS, 
Attorney for J. W. Fulbright. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 27, 1958. 





Public Hearings for Public Business 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following unsolicited letter which .came 
to me from the Richfield State Bank of 
Richfield, Minn.: 

RICHFIELD STATE BANK, 
Richfield, Minn., August 7, 1958. 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MULTER: I was very pleased to 
read recently that you are offering legisla- 
tion which would require all proceedings be- 
fore Federal agencies on chartering, branch- 
ing, insuring or Reserve membership admis- 
sions of banks would become matters of pub- 
lic records. As I understand, you would re- 
quire mandatory advertisement of such con- 
siderations running at least 15 days preced- 
ing the hearing. 

I highly applaud your step and wish you 
success. Our bank was chartered 11 years 
ago. Three times during our early years we 
ran into problems brought about by the 
fact that national banks did not require a 
public hearing. For awhile I worked with 
the Independent Bankers Association at 
Sauk Centre, Minn. I was fully convinced 
that’many monopolistic moves were accom- 
plished under cover by aggressive legislative 
banking interests because there was no pub- 
lic hearing. I feel that bringing these mat- 
ters out in the open could never do harm, 
and would usually bring about a better bal- 
ance of banking within an area. 

I hope you will put all of your energies 
te the passage of this important legislation. 
It would do a great deal to help maintain the 
independent banks of our country. 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. KIRCHNER. 


I am hopeful that in the next Congress 
we will be able to enact legislation along 
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the line of my bill referred to by my cor- 
respondent, which will require notice to 
the public and hearings with reference 
to applications for the establishment of 
banks, branches of banks, and the like. 

Banks are quasi-public institutions and 
a@ supervisory authority should treat 
them as such. Their operation concerns 
not the bank managers but the general 
public, which includes the depositors and 
the stockholders. The American way, 
the democratic way, demands public 
hearings on matters which concern the 
public. 





The Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an excellent Fourth of July address 
delivered this year at Watergate, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by our distinguished Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

I believe all who read it will find it in- 
spirational. He speaks of the values, 
moral and spiritual, that have made this 
the greatest country in all history of 
mankind. 

The address follows: 

This 4th day of July 1958 is a day of re- 
membrance. But it is even more a day of 
challenge. 

What is it that we commemorate here to- 
day? Is it a document—a momentous event 
in Philade)phia July 4, 1776? 

Yes, but much more than a document or 
an event. 

Today we commemorate courage. One 
hundred and eighty-two years ago 56 men 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
knowing they might well be fastening the 
hangman’s noose around their own necks. 
That was courage. 

Today we commemorate the birth of politi- 
eal freedom. The founders of this Nation 
believed man had the right to be free and 
the right to grow in every aspect of his be- 
ing. They believed “it is not right that any 
man should be in bondage one to another.” 
They believed that men are capable of self- 
government and that it is the job of govern- 
ment to protect freedom and foster growth. 

Today we commemorate faith. Where did 
the rights of man comefrom? From the God 
of Heaven. “Men,” states the Declaration, 
“are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights.” The founders of this Re- 
public had deeply spiritual beliefs. Their 
concept of man had a solidly religious foun- 
dation. 

Today we commemorate prayerfulness, for 
the founders were prayerful men. When 
Washington was desperately hard pressed at 
Valley Forge, his men found him on his 
knees begging for guidance and aid. Later, 
it became the custom to open deliberations 
of the Constitutional Convention of 18§7 
with morning prayer. This Nation has a 
spiritual foundation. ° 

Courage, freedom, faith, and prayerfulness. 
These we commemorate this Independence 
Day. 

But this July 4 is even more a day of 
challenge. 

In country after country today, faith in 
moral principle is ruthlessly ridiculed. The 
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belief that man has inalienable rights is 
rudely shaken. Godless men have seized 
power over one-third of the world’s people. 
With iron fists they hammer down all who 
would oppose them in God‘s name or in the 
name of humanity. 

Let us have no illusions about this. Their 
purpose is not alone to enslave us—they want 
to bury us. 

What we face today is not just cold war, 
not just a struggle for the control of land, 
sea, air, and even outer space, but total com- 
petition for the control of men’s minds, Un- 
less we meet it and defeat it, we shall al- 
most inevitably one day face total destruc- 
tion. 

Where communism prevails, faith, free- 
dom, morality, and religion die. 

We believe in an allwise Creator. God- 
less Communists hold that everything in ex- 
istence came about as a result of, ceaseless 
motion among the forces of nature. 

We believe in the dignity of man. They 
hold that human beings are but graduate 
beasts. 

We believe in a moral code. They hold 
that there is no such thing as innate right or 
wrong. 

We believe in religion as a mode of life 
resulting from our faith in God. They ‘hold 
that all religion must be overthrown because 
it inhibits the spirit of world revolution. 

There is no compromise with evil such as 
this. 

Can we meet the challenge? Yes, we can, 
through steadfast dedication to eternal prin- 
ciples of right. 

True, the Iron Curtain countries are mak- 
ing great strides under forced draft. But 
science and technology have always flowered 
best where freedom prevailed. We know 
what freedom can produce in benefits to all 
people. Our free enterprise system is living 
evidence of the abundant fruits of freedom. 

Ours is a more classless society by far than 
can be found anywhere back of the Iron 
Curtain. Here a workman off the job is 
hardly distinguishable from a high salaried 
executive. The office boy shaves with the 
same kind of razor as the tycoon. The little 
house in the valley has the same kind of 
heating and light as the mansion on the hill. 

In a moment we shall see a display of 
fireworks. Let it symbolize the fire of devo- 
tion to freedom rekindled in the hearts of 
all of us. 

Yes, let it symbolize a reaffirmation of 
patriotism, for this is a patriotic day. But 
patriotism is more than flag waving and fire- 
works. It is how we respond to public issues. 
If we ask only, “What’s in this proposal for 
me?—what do I get out of it?”—we’re not 
patriotic and we’re not very good citizens. 
But if we ask, “Is this right?—is it good for 
the American people?—would it preserve and 
strengthen our freedom?”—then we deserve 
to stand in the company of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. Patriotism is trying 
always to give a little more to the Nation 
than we receive. 

This year we celebrate the centennial cf 
the birth of Theodore.Roosevelt. Half a cen- 
tury ago he said, “We hold in our hands the 
hope of the world, the fate of the coming 
years; and shame and disgrace will be ours 
if in our eyes the light of high resolve is 
dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden 
hopes of men.” 


With God’s help, the light of high resolve 
in the eyes of the American people must 
never be dimmed. Our freedom must—and 
will—be preserved. 

Our problems today call for greatness and 
courage just as insistently as did the era of 
1776. Just as then, a new age is dawning 
today. The world has suddenly become so 
small that all nations and all men are next- 
door neighbors. Just as our great-grand- 
fathers of 182 years ago stood proudly for 
freedom in their new-dawning era, so today 
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we must steel ourselves to the building of an 
era in which liberty can truly live, 

Here in our free land let us preserve a true 
climate in which men can grow. Here with 
Lincoln we san say: “As I would not be a 
slave, so I would not be a master.” And 
here we can add, “But I will be free, free to 
worship, free to speak, free to grow.” 

This is a choice land—choice above aj 
others. Blessed by the Almighty, our fore. 
bears have made and kept itso. It wil) con. 
tinue to be @ land of freedom and }j 
as long as we are able and willing to advance 
in the light of sound and enduring principles 
of right. To sacrifice such principles for 
momentary expediency—often selfishly moti. 
vated—is to endanger our noble heritage and 
is unworthy of this great American people, 

With each of you, I love this Nation. tf 
is my firm belief that the God of Heaven 
guided the Founding Fathers in establish. 
ing it for His particular purposes. But God's 
purpose is to build people of character, not 
physical monuments to their material ac- 
cumulations. 

Our challenge is to keep America strong— 
strong economically, strong socially, and, 
above all, spiritually strong—so that our way 
of life may endure. 

Daniel Webster said: “God grants liberty 
only to those who love it and are always 
ready to guard and defend it.” The future 
of this choice land demands more than sound 
fiscal and economic policies—important 
though these are. Nations that truly love 
freedom love God: History is replete with 
examples of once powerful nations that have 
forgotten God. No nation ripened in in- 
iquity can long endure. “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people” (Proverbs 14: 34). 

Our forefathers gave birth to the ideal 
of freedom. Our fathers nourished and de- 
fended that heritage. Like them, we are re- 
solved to make faith, morality, and freedom 
the vital forces of daily living, and because 
of this heritage and this resolution we shall 
climb through the years to new heights of 
well-being, strength, and peace. Then let 
us here and now rededicate ourselves to the 
unfinished task remaining before us. This 
Nation, under God, conceived in liberty, must 
and will have a new birth of freedom. 

God grant it may be so I humbly pray. 





Hon. Karl M. LeCompte 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


‘Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
concur in all the compliments that have 
been paid to ouf colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Kart LeCompte, who 
was elected to the Congress on the same 
day in 1938 as was I. 

To know Kart as I know him is to 
respect him, and admire his high quali- 
ties, not only as a statesman of the high- 
est order, but also as a gentleman; 
in all his dealings with his fellow maa, 
and a true friend and patriot. zn 

Kart told me how very difficult he 
found it not to be a candidate again, but 
finally he decided to retire after his Joné 
service of 20 years here in the Congress 
Congressman LeCompTe served his peo 


ple well and with great distinction; 4 


ways doing that which in his 
felt was best for them and their children, 


’ 
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nly for today but for the future. 
not can iil afford to lose such a man in 


Halls of Congress. 
ae owever, he leaves his duties here with 
the very best wishes of his multitude of 
All that is enjoyable and pleas- 


“ing and good in life is my personal wish 


for those dear friends, Kart and Dorothy 
LeCompte. 





Trinity River Seems To Run Into the 
Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on August 
15, the Poe powerhouse on the Feather 
River was dedicated and put into opera- 
tion. This plant has a generating capac- 
ity of 106,000 kilowatts, and together 
with the other plants of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. on the north fork-of the 
beautiful Feather River Canyon in Cali- 
fornia, will bring their total hydro gen- 
erating capacity on this river at the end 
of 1958 to 640,000 kilowatts, 

Hydro plants built by this company on 
this river alone have enriched the local 
area in the last decade by $150 million 
worth of taxable private investment. 

Despite all of this hydro development 
on this and other rivers, the Trinity 
partnership proposal has been bottled up 
in committee. 

Trinity partnership is not an issue of 
public against private power, it is simply 
an issue of whether power generation in 
connection with reclamation projects 
should aid water development and all 
taxpayers generally or whether such 
power development should result in a 
giveaway to only the favored few such as 
mento Municipal Utility Dis- 

As Mr. Sutherland said at the dedica- 


tion of Poe powerhouse, “Here on the, 


Feather River we have an example of a 
bower resource locally developed for 
maximum local benefits. Fortunately, 
the Feather River runs into the valley 
below to serve other local interests. It is 
too bad that the Trinity River seems to 
be running into the Potomac.” 

The address of Norman R. Sutherland, 
president of the Pacifie Gas & Electric 
Co, dedicating Poe powerhouse, Feather 
River, August 15, 1958, follows: 

THE POWERFUL FreaTHER 
(An address by Norman R. Sutherland, presi- 
dent, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., dedicating 

nous, Feather River, August 15, 


nent years ago many of you gathered with 
& few miles upstream on this powerful 
River to dedicate the Cresta and 

ee projects. 
my honor today—just as it was then, 
aiey of 1950—to dedicate a new Pacific Gas 
ee Co. powerplant to the better and 
the eres, living of the people we have 

serve, and to the 

of their enterprises, ge 
Tt seems incumbent upon a dedicating 
to indulge im certain comparisons. 
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These require reciting some statistics, a sin 
which I shall try to commit only in the sec- 
ond degree. 

This new Poe powerplant has a generating 
capacity of 106,000 kilowatts. Upstream our 
new Butte Valley and Caribou II projects will 
add another 145,000 kilowatts before the end 
of this year. Together these three new 
plants are adding 251,000 kilowatts at an in- 
vestment of $80 million. In 1950, Cresta and 
Rock Creek added 180,000 kilowatts for $62 
million. Thus, in less than a decade we have 
installed 431,000 kilowatts along this river 
and the local area has been enriched by $150 
million worth of taxable private investment. 

Our total capacity on the North Fork of 
the Feather River at the end of this year will 
be 640,000 kilowatts. Later, with the Belden 
projeet completed, our kilowatt capacity in 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. plants on this 
stream will exceed three quarters of a million. 

Over on the South Fork we have been 
working cooperatively for several years with 
the Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation District, 
arranging a multipurpose project which will 
cost some $55 million. It will provide 180,000 
acre-feet of new water storage and 85,000 kilo- 
watts of new power capacity. We will pur- 
chase the power from the District at a price 
which will meet the project operating costs 
and which will pay off the District’s invest- 
ment, over a 50-year period. 

This is the same kind of cooperative 
arrangement we worked out with the South 
San Joaquin and Oakdale Irrigation Districts 
for the very successful tri-dam project on 
the Stanislaus River. It was this coopera- 
tion which made the tri-dam project 
financially feasible. 

Another arrangement of this sort is 
shaping up on the Middle Fork -of the 
Feather where the Richvale Irrigation Dis- 
trict proposes to construct an irrigation 
project. There is a power potential of more 
than 200,000 kilowatts on the Middle Fork. 
We are working with Richvale toward a co- 
operative program to assure that the water 
project will receive maximum financial aid 
from the power potential. 

Downstream from these tributaries, the 
State of California’s proposed Oroville dam 
and afterbay will develop 530,000 kilowatts. 
With these additions, the Feather River and 
its tributaries will have more than 1% mil- 
lion kilowatts installed. “That amount of 
force makes this Feather River wonderland 
one of the most wondrous electric power- 
lands in all the world. 

Because so many of you friends of ours 
in this area have grown up with us, and we 
with you, you may be interested in reviewing 
some of the developments in Pacafiic Gas & 
Electric power generation since we last met 
together here 8 years ago. That was 5 years 
after nuclear fission ended the Pacific war 
and opened the Atomic Age. It was the year 
when the Communist conspiracy came to a 
boil in the Far East and spilled across the 
38th parallel in Korea. 

At that time Pacific Gas & Electric was 
emerging from a basically hydroelectric era. 
Waterpower then provided 85 percent of 
the electric energy supplied to our customers. 
Steam-electric power was used primarily for 
peak loads and standby. This situation is 
rapidly reversing. In 1961, when construc- 
tion now underway is completed, steam will 
predominate, supplying 60 percent of the 
energy. 

There are several reasons for the change in 
the hydro steam ratio; technological ad- 
vances in steam design for one thing; and 
for another, the fact that the more economic 
hydro sites are already developed or planned. 

Back in 1950 our largest steam unit was 
100,000 Kilowatts. By 1954 we had found 
steam units of 165,000 kilowatts best for our 
system. Today we have 7 such units, but we 
since have adopted 325,000-kilowatt steam 
units as standard for future additions. These 
units are 34% times as large as our largest 
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unit just 8 years ago. Twa units of this size 
are now being added to our Pittsburgh plant. 
In 1961, when they are both in service, that 
1 plant will have more capacity than we had 
in all 69 plants on the P. G. & E. system in 
1939. 

These have been exciting developments for 
us. We wouldn't expect you to share our 
interest in like degree, but there have been 
some other things going on which you may 
find have more glamour—for instance, our 
advance in the field of atomic-electric power. 

Ever since the door first was opened for 
private enterprise to participate, P. G. & E. 
has been active in atomic-electric research 
and development. Last October we and our 
associate in the Vallecitos project, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., generated the first all-pri- 
vately financed atomic-electric energy any- 
where. 

Four months later we announced that 
P. G. & E. believed it had broken the eco- 
nomic barrier to useful atomic electricity 
and that we were preparing to build a 60,000- 
kilowatt atomic plant near Eureka. Our 
studies convince us that we can make atomic 
electricity there as economically as we can 
make or deliver electricity from conventional 
steam plants, and we are investing $20 mil- 
lion to prove it. 

This achievement is occurring several 
years ahead of the time when atomic power 
was generally predicted to become economic. 
The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission praised P. G. & E. highly for its pio- 

+ neering research and development in the field 
of atomic power. 

Equally important, to our way of thinking, 
is the fact that P. G. & E. is making its ad- 
vances toward useful atomic electricity with- 
out subsidy of any kind. We believe the two 
go together—pioneering achievement and 
private enterprise. We believe we will be 
successful in our continuing efforts to reduce 
even more the costs of using atomic fuel to 
generate electricity. 

Another development with some glamour 
to it is our recent proposal to develop elec- 
tricity with steam from the geysers of So- 
noma County. Just 3 weeks ago we signed 
a letter of intent to erect a 12,500-kilowatt 
thermal powerplant at the site of the geysers 
and to operate it with steam from nature’s 
magmatic boiler plant inside the earth. 

This geyser plant will be all privately fi- 
nanced, too, and this move into the geother- 
mal field is another of a long and growing 
list of P. G. & E. firsts. 

New developments, whether in the hydro, 
steam, atomic, or geothermal fields, keep 
“stars in the eyes” of our engineers. They 
do not rest until they convert their starry 
dreams into practical and economic realities, 
I suspect they won’t be satisfied until they 
have put solar energy to work generating 
electricity, and perhaps the winds and tides, 
too. 

Today we are completing the newest link 
in the P. G. & E. chain of reservoirs and 
plants on the Feather River. We have here 
a major power development constructed en- 
tirely under the free-enterprise system, the 
system which has made our Nation great 
and our people the envy of most of the peo- 
ples of the world. 

Over the years, the company’s Feather 
River development has created jobs for thou- 
sands. It has contributed permanent bene- 
fits to irrigation, flood control, and recrea- 
tion. 

It has brought economic electricty to the 
homes, farms, and industries of northern 
and central California. This has been done 
with no subsidy from the Nation’s taxpayers. 
In fact it has assisted taxpayers—Federal, 
State, and local. 

Much of this development lies in Plumas 
County. As many you may know, 
P. G. & E. pays 63 percent of all the prop- 

erty taxes in Plumas County. Our taxpay- 
ments in Plumas and Butte Counties com- 
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bined amounted to approximately $3 million 
last year—nearly a third of all the property 
taxes collected in the two counties. If this 
Feather River electric system were not a pri- 
vate-enterprise development, most of this 
tax revenue would be lost. The rest of the 
taxpayers would have to make up the loss 
by paying higher taxes on their homes and 
business properties, or your local govern- 
mental services would have to be curtailed 
drastically. 

We would be happy if all hydroelectric 
projects could be constructed in their en- 
tirety under the free-enterprise, taxpaying, 
economic system. However, there are water 
projects where the cost of power would be 
greater than power generated by alternate 
means; namely, modern steamplants at or 
near large-load centers. Naturally, then, 
that hydro power is not economic. 

Under such conditions, our company makes 
every effort to help develop the related water 
resources through cooperative arrangements. 
We offer and commit ourselves to pay for the 
power an amount equal to the cost of obtain- 
ing equivalent power from the most €co- 
nomic alternate source. Power thereby pro- 
vides the maximum financial assistance for 
the water development. And this is done 
at no incremental cost to our electric 
customers. 

This is our formula for providing assist- 
ance in the development of our State’s water 
resources. Such cooperative development is 
not new to P. G. & E. We commenced this 
activity 35 years ago. 

In the hydroelectric field we have coopera- 
tive arrangements with Thermalito, Nevada, 
Oakdale, South San Joaquin, Turlock, Merced, 
and Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation Districts, 
the East Bay Municipal-.Utility District, the 
city of San Francisco, the United States 
engineers, and the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

In the steam-electric field we have coop- 
erative arrangements at the refineries of the 
Union, Shell, and Tidewater oil companies in 
the San Francisco-East Bay area. 

In the nuclear field we have a cooperative 
atomic-electric plant in association with the 
General Electric Co. at Vallecitos. 

And now in the geothermal field we have a 
similar plan with the Magma and Thermal 
companies for developing the power poten- 
tial of the geysers. 

We long have provided this kind and other 
assistance for water projects in our service 
territory. We continue to offer such assist- 
ance for water-supply projects in northern 
and central California proposed for construc- 
tion by local, State, or Federal agencies. 

This is exactly what our proposal is for 
joint development of the Trinity River proj- 
ect. There, as many of you know, we have 
offered to pay full value for the falling water 
made available by the Federal irrigation 
project. 

Under the cooperative plan, the company 
would build and pay for the power facilities, 
pay taxes on them and their operations, and 
market the power at State-regulated rates 
over the company’s regional system, which 
serves nearly 7 million Californians. This 
would make an asset out of the falling-water 
byproduct of the Trinity irrigation project. 

Joint development would benefit the Fed- 
eral Government, the State, counties, tax- 
payers, and water users. It would help mate- 
rially to encourage more water-conservation 
developments in California and further the 
State water plan. 

On the other hand, the proposed all-Fed- 
eral Trinity project would make the power 
feature an economic liability instead of an 
asset, and it would be charged to the expense 
of the Central Valley project. 

Here on the Feather River we. have an 
example of power resource locally developed 
for maximum local benefits. Fortunately, 
the Feather River runs into the valley below 
to serve other local interests, It’s too bad 
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that the Trinity River seems to be running 
into the Potomac. 
California needs maximum revenues from 


power to assist irrigation development. The. 


California water plan calls for the ultimate 
construction of 376 new reservoirs, with a 
total capacity of 77 million acre-feet, and 
hundreds of miles of canals to transport 
water from areas of surplus to areas of de- 
ficiency. The proposed storage capacity is 
nearly four times that now built or under 
construction. This program eventually will 
be required to supply over 40 million acre- 
feet of water a year for irrigation. The State 
water plan is now estimated to cost $12 
billion. 

We firmly believe that the earliest con- 
struction of needed water-conservation proj- 
ects at the lowest cost can be accomplished 
by the kind of cooperation I have described 
here today. 

We make no secret of our pride in our 
power development of the Feather River. 
We are always coming up here to look at it 
and to show it off to others. 

Today Poe powerhouse joins the P. G. & E. 
system. It is my pleasure to dedicate these 
works to the continued growth of our great 
State of California and to the continuing 
welfare of you for whom this development 
by private enterprise is another local asset. 





As the 85th Congress Fades Into Time— 
Historians Take Up Where We With- 


drew 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the hour 
is growing near when I will return home, 
completing my stewardship in Washing- 
ton for the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress. This has been the hardest work- 
ing peacetime Congress in the entire 
history of our country. We have appro- 
priated more money for more purposes 
than ever before, except during the war 
years of 1940—45—most of it in an effort 
to head off the continuing effects of the 
depression and it now begins to look like 
we may have succeeded, in spite of the 
many points of opposition put up from 
the Republican side. 

We met at 12 noon on January 7 and 
adjourned at 4:11 a. m. on August 24, 
1958. During this time we considered 
more than 6,000 bills and resolutions 
from both Houses of Congress. This 
meant many hours in committee hear- 
ings and debates on the House floor, and 
many more hours in my office, working 
on the things that could have a direct 
effect on each of us in the coming months 
and years. 

Listed here are the major items that 
came before us and which were passed 
by both Houses and sent to the White 
House for action by the President. At 
the time of this writing, August 27, many 
of these bills are on the President’s desk 
awaiting action by him. Two measures 
which I wanted very much to see enacted 
went down to defeat—the housing bill 
and the food stamp bill. 
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If there is any matter that yo 
like to discuss with me I will be a 
Detroit office at 15403 Mack Avenue ane 
Beaconsfield, phone: Tuxedo 5-5020 

BILLS THAT PASSED THE CONGRESS : 
INTERNATIONAL AID AND MUTUAL SECURITY 

Mutual Security Act appro 
more than $3 billion for military coe 
economic aid to foreign countries. 

Exchange of atomic information and 
materials with allies. Financia] assist- 
ance totaling around $330 million to 
member nations of Euratom Organiza- 
tion to develop peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

Request to United Nations to establish 
police force to patrol areas where peace 
is threatened. 

Clearance for admission of Hungarian 
refugees into this country. 

Reciprocal trade agreements continued 
4 years. 

LABOR AND BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


Public price labeling of new automo- 
biles. 
Requirement for branding textiles to 
disclose fiber content. 
Regulations for disclosure of data on 
employee pension and welfare funds, 
MONEY APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Raise in legal debt limit to permanent 
figure of $283 billion and to $288 billion 
temporarily. 

Appropriation of more than $70 bil- 
lion in regular and supplementary sup- 
ply bills for operation of Government de- 
partments, agencies, and programs, 

Provision of $260 million in tax relief 
for small businesses and a $250 million 
revolving fund for Small Business Ad- 
ministration. (Congress made SBA a 
permanent agency.) 

Removal of the admissions tax on con- 
certs and shows of nonprofit civic or- 
ganizations and schools. 

Loans to enable States to pay up to 
15 additional weeks of unemployment 
compensation to jobless persons whose 
State payments have expired. 

Emergency $1.8 billion program to 


stimulate home building. Highway con-- 


struction authorized and apportion- 
ment of funds totaling $5.5 billion. 

Loans and grants totaling $279 mil- 
lion to help areas distressed by chroni¢ 
unemployment. 

Increase in salaries of more than 4 
million Federal classified employees and 
postal workers and provided for higher 
annuities to retired or disabled civil- 
service employees. 

Revision of excise-tax structure, with 
some reductions. Numerous tec 
changes in income, gift tax, and estate 
provisions of Internal Revenue Code. ~ 

A 7-percent increase in social-secu- 
rity, old-age-insurance benefits, higher 
tax rates based on first $4,800 of income, 
$197 additional in Federal contributions 
to State public-assistance payments. 


A year’s extension, to retain $3 billion 


in revenue, of 52 percent in 

rate on corporations, as well as 

excise rates on alcoholic beverages, 

rettes, and automobiles. “s 
Repeal of 3-percent tax on transporta- 

tion of freight. : 
Increase in postal rates to obtain $500 

million extra revenue. . 
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A $1.5 billion harbors, rivers, and 
-control program. 
Extension of Renegotiation Act for 
er guaranty of $500 million in 
Joans to railroads to finance new equip- 


ment, ssATIONAL-DEFENSE BILLS 


Reorganization of the Defense Depart- 


Pies in pay of armed-services per- 
sonnel. 

Four-year extension of the President's 
standby powers under Federal Civil De- 

Act. 
raises in monthly pension rates of 
widows of Spanish-American, civil, and 
ican Indian wars. 

authorization of $54 million to expand 
and expedite building of missile bases, 
detection and warning systems. 

Authorization of $386 million for 
Atomic Energy Commission for con- 
struction and expansion of its programs 

d projects. 
aie construction and improved re- 
search facilities authorized for National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

A new civilian-eontrolled National. 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. 

Authorization of $100 million for new 
construction and conversion of naval 
ships, including nuclear-powered vessels. 
Also $1.6 billion for Air Force installa- 
tions. Authorized nuclear-powered ice- 
breaker for Coast Guard. Vetoed by 
President Eisenhower. 

Establishment of Advanced Research 
Projects Agency in Defense Department. 

A $39.6 billion Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal 1959—$6 billion 
more than last year. 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Four-year program of $887 million in 


Federal aid to education to stimulate 


study and teaching of science, languages 
and other subjects. 

A $10 million program to encourage 
the training of teachers for mentally re- 
tarded children. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION BILLS 

Statehood for Alaska, the first new 
State since 1912. 

Recommended code of ethics for Fed- 
eral officeholders and employees. 

Freedom of information bill limiting 
Withholding of public documents and 


Pensions for former Presidents and 
their widows. : 
A Federal Aviation Agency to super- 
vise Nation’s airways. 
FEDERAL COURT SYSTEM BILLS 


Judicial Conference directed to study 
and recommend uniform policies and 
for sentencing Federal law 
offenders, and for rules of Federal court 
Procedure, 
Chief Judges of United States District 
to and Courts of A required 
step down from those positions, but 
Not necessarily retire, at age of 70. 
A “not proven” verdict by a House 
Services subcommittee that in- 
ted complaints of possible im- 
influence of Sherman Adams in 
textile contract refund case. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED WHICH WERE EITHER DE- 
FEATED OR NOT ACTED ON 


Kennedy-Ives labor regulation pro- 
posals. 

Federal aid to States for school con- 
struction. 

Extension of minimum wage law cover- 
age. 

Tighter regulations relating to Federal 
election campaign spending. 

Fair trade pricing bill. 

Revision of status of forces treaties 
affecting foreign trial of United States 
armed services personnel. 

Stronger penalties for subversion and 
specific provision making Communist 
Party membership a crime. 

Establishment of “public defender” 
plan for accused persons in certain Fed- 
eral court cases. 

Food stamp plan for distributing $1 
billion in surplus commodities to needy 
persons. 

- Permission for congressional commit- 
tees to invoke Federal court aid to com- 
pel testimony by witnesses. 

Tennessee Valley Authority to issue 
bonds for financing construction of addi- 
tional plants. 

Proposed $650 million subsidy program 
for domestic minerals. 

Hawaiian statehood. 

Creation of 45 additional Federal 
judgeships. 

A 10 percent increase in railroad re- 
tirement benefits. 

Procedures for Vice President to serve 
during disability of a President. 

Relaxation of Federal controls on nat- 
ural gas producers. 

Federal antitrust law exemption for 
some features of professional sports. 

Loan program to local communities for 
construction of public facilities. 

Omnibus housing bill providing $975 
million. 

United States membership in Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation. 

Advance notice requirement for cor- 
poration mergers. 

A final note on H. R. 3, the so-called 
State rights bill—the subject of my last 
newsletter—I am pleased to tell you that 
the Senate killed it in the closing hours 
of the Congress. So the measure found 
itself where I said it belonged—in the 
wastebasket, 

This will be the last of my newsletters 
dealing with legislative matters until 
Congress reconvenes in January 1959. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me 
for assistance on any matter of interest 
to you where you feel I can help. 

I am looking forward to the pleasure’ 
of seeing many of you during my cam- 


- paign for reelection. | 





Benjamin F. James 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my very good friends in the Con- 
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gress, Ben F. JAMES, has announced that 
he is retiring and will not seek reelection. 
This announcement has saddened all of 
his many friends in the Congress, on both 
sides of the aisle. He has served his 
district well and has given many years of 
devoted service to his district, State, and 
Nation. He has been a true statesman in 
every sense of the word, never compro- 
mising his true convictions, but always 
following through with the action he felt 
was right and just and in the best-inter- 
ests of the country. 

When I was elected to the 84th Con- 
gress, I was fortunate in acquiring the 
office occupied by my father, Dwight L. 
Rogers, and also acquiring at the same 
time, as a neighbor, BEN F. JAMEs. My 
father and he had enjoyed a close as- 
sociation for many years, and one of the 
great satisfactions I have received in oc- 
cupying room 111 has been the privilege 
of being a neighbor of Ben F. JAMEs. He 
has proven to be a real friend and neigh- 
bor in every regard. I have greatly en- 
joyed our relationship and I shall miss 
him very much. Although we are of dif- 
ferent political faiths, I have found his 
advice and counsel to be sound and help- 
ful. To him and his lovely wife, I wish 
continued happiness in the years to come. 





Everybody Interested in Tobacco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the to- 
bacco program is important to all of the 
people of the State of North Carolina. 
The prosperity of the tobacco farmer is 
vital to the welfare of every worker, 
every business and professional man, and 
people in all vocations and avocations. 
When tobacco farmers are impoverished, 
every segment of our economy feels the 
impact. Should the tobacco program be 
lost, tobacco farmers would face bank- 
ruptcy. They would bury themselves be- 
neath the abundance which would be 
produced. 

The tobacco program has been and 
is now the best of all the commodity 
programs which have been undertaken. 
Tobacco farmers have received the bene- 
fits arid they are willing to bear the 
burdens of the program. They have al- 
ways been willing to accept necessary 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas in an effort to keep supply in line 
with consumer demand. It has been a 
profitable program and not a financial 
burden to the Government. Even the 
President and Secretary of Agriculture 
have publicly praised the program and 
have supported it until just a few months 
ago. Now they want to subject tobacco 
to the flexible price-support program 
which might very well lead to the com- 
plete destruction of the one program 
which has meant so much to so many. 

Tobacco is of particular importance to 
those engaged -in selling, processing, 
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manufacturing, transporting, and ex- 
porting tobacco and tobacco products. 
The livelihoods of hundreds of thou- 
sands of nonfarm people are dependent 
upon the success of the program and 
appreciate its real value. 

Actually the success of the program 
has been largely dependent upon the fine 
spirit of cooperation which has existed 
through the years between officials of 
the Government, tobacco farmers and 
the workers, the business and profes- 
sional men in the area where tobacco is 
produced. Each group mentioned has 
made an honest effort to understand the 
problems and difficulties involved. Such 
spirit of cooperation has resulted in un- 
believable success. 

Tobacco has contributed more than its 
fair share to the governmental revenue 
of our country. The total tax take by 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments now amount to over $2,500,000,- 
000 annually. Whenever governmental 
emergencies arise requiring additional 
revenues, tobacco products are always 
singled out for the levying of additional 
taxes. The total value of all the to- 
bacco produced by all the tobacco farm- 
ers in the Nation is negligible when re- 
lated to the tax burden which tobacco 
is required to share. Our tobacco is al- 
ways taxed by foreign governments and 
provides a substantial part of the reve- 
nue of such governments. It is, there- 
fore, important that we be prepared and 
have available the quality.and quantity 
of the tobacco necessary to meet export 
demands. Over one-fourth of the total 
tobacco produced in the United States 
and about one-third of the total of our 
flue-cured tobacco is exported to and 
used in foreign countries. Foreign buy- 
ers and exporters must at all times have 
available to them the qualities of leaf 
they desire and the quantities they need. 

The people of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, and in Connecticut and in 
Plorida should be aware of the im- 
portance of tobacco and the tobacco pro- 
gram which has served all of our people 
so well and so long. 





Hon. Clair Engle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
feeling of mixed emotions that I arise 
to pay tribute to one of California’s 
most illustrious sons, Congressman CLAIR 
ENGLE. I have a deep sense of loss and 
a feeling of regret that his great service 
and leadership is ending in the House of 
Representatives. On the other hand, I 
am happy that he is seeking to broaden 
the scope of his work on behalf of our 
great State. I wish CLaIR every success 
in his present venture and a long: career 
of continuing service to our State and 
Nation. I shall feel a deep personal loss 
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as he gives up the chairmanship of the 
great Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, of which Iam amember. When 
I arrived here as a freshman in January 
of 1955, Ciarr ENGLE went out of his way 
to help me, and it was his aid and assist- 
ance that enabled me to secure a spot on 
that fine committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over so many matters of importance 
to California and particularly to my own 
district. He has continued his aid and 
assistance to me throughout the past 4 
years, and I shall miss deeply that close 
personal relationship which has been so 
rewarding to me and to my district. I 
can say, without fear of contradiction, 
that there is no one in the Congress of 
the United States better versed on the 
subject of conservation and water de- 
velopment than Congressman ENGLE. 
Because of my love and admiration 
for Ciarr and his wonderful wife, Lou, 
I shall miss their presence in the House 
deeply. However, I feel certain that they 
will be back on the Washington scene 
next January in a new capacity, and I 
wish for them all the success and happi- 
ness possible in the years to come. 





A Change of Policy for the Better 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have not hesitated to call the Federal 
Reserve Board to task when they were 
doing something which I thought was 
wrong, I think it is appropriate that I 
give them a pat on the back when they 
do something which I think is right. 

On June 30, 1958, I wrote the Chair- 
man of the Board a letter as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1958. 
Hon. W1LLIAM McC. MakTIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the course of 
the hearings on the problems of small-busi- 
ness financing in April of this year, Chairman 
PaTMAN raised the question about the occu- 
pancy of a part of Federal Reserve Bank 
premises by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

I am now advised that the New York State 
Bankers Association occupies a portion of the 
Federal Reserve Bank premises at 33 Liberty 
Street, New York City, and the Maryland 
State Bankers Association occupies a portion 
of the premises of the Federal Reserve Bank 
building in Baltimore, Md. 

It is also my understanding that the 
letterheads of these various associations 
carry the name of the association and under 
it, as the address of the association, the 
address “Federal Reserve Bank Building.” 

I will appreciate your advising me 
whether or not the Federal Reserve Board 
intends to discontinue this practice of rent- 
ing space to bankers’ associations and, if so, 
when the cy will be implemented. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM J, MULTER. 


I am pleased to direct our colleagues 
attention to the fact that on August 14, 





1958, the Chairman of the Boar wrote 
me as follows: . 
Auc 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, ae 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. ¢. 

Deak MR. Mu.ter: This is in further ref. 
erence to your letter of June 30 regarding 
rental of space in Federal Reserve bank 
buildings to bankers associations. As 
were advised in my letter of July 8, the 
Board’s views would be communicated to 
as soon as @ review of the matter had been 
completed. ’ 

The facts are these. The New York State 
Bankers Association has been a tenant of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York since 
1930. The association was accepted as g 
tenant because the Reserve bank felt that 
discussion of matters of mutual interest to 
the Reserve bank and commercial banks 
would be facilitated by such an arrangement 

The Board recognizes the reasons which 
prompted the Federal Reserve bank to enter 
into the arrangement, but after review has 
come to the conclusion that it should be 
discontinued. 

The situation at the Baltimore branch js 
quiet different. The use of space there arises 
solely from the fact that the present execy- 
tive manager of the Baltimore Clearinghouse 
also serves as secretary of the Maryland 
Bankers Association and is permitted by the 
clearinghouse to perform his bankers asso- 
ciation duties in the quarters which the 
clearinghouse rents from the Baltimore 
branch. The branch has no lease or other 
direct, arrangement with the bankers asso- 
ciation. 

In this case also, the Board has come to the 
conclusion that the arrangement whereby 
the bankers association occupies space in the 
Federal Reserve branch building should be 
discontinued. 

Accordingly, the Board has initiated steps 
to terminate the arrangements as soon as 
“that can reasonably be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 


I think it was a mistake in the first in- 
stance to permit private banking associa- 
tions to occupy space in Government 
buildings. It is particularly bad when 
the associations’ letterheads made it ap- 
pear that they were part of the Federal 
Reserve System, a wholly Government- 
owned institution. 

I congratulate the Federal Reserve 
Board for having changed its policy as 
indicated by its Chairman’s letter. 





Whose Water? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT — 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 =. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 7, 1958, Mr. Charles C. Butler, d- 
rector of land and water use, 

Farm Bureau Federation, presented 4 
talk to the area VI convention of the Na 
tional Association of Soil Consens 





Districts at Safford, Ariz. Mr. ro 


speech entitled, “Whose. Water?” 
ers a subject which is of pa 

portance to Western States. 3! 
that Mr. Butler’s remarks will be 
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they be included in the Appendix of the 


RD. 

MiThere being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: WHOSE WATER? 

Charles C. Butler, director of land and 
water use, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Washington, D. C.) 

Iam pleased with this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the area VI convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
ee the past 23 years I have been directly 
involved in some type of work having to do 
with the conservation, development, and use 
of the soil and water resources of this coun- 

. My activities have taken me to the 
North, South, East, and West, and no matter 
where I have been, I have always found the 
same type of people devoting their time, and 
usually free time, to the conservation of 
these resources. I have always enjoyed work- 

with these people, because they are an 

honest, intelligent, conscientious, and prac- 
tical cross-section of our population. They 
are the type of people that, if given the facts, 
no one need fear the results of their actions. 

Iam extremely happy that these are the 
kind of people who carry the responsibility 
for the more than 2,700 self-governing soil- 
conservation districts in America, The char- 
acter of the people interested in these local 
self-governing organizations is more impor- 
tant today than any time since the inception 
of the district idea. This is because soil- 
conservation districts are on trial. Their 
very existence is threatened, and one of them 
has ceased to exist in recent weeks, because 
Federal bureaucratic greed and selfish private 
interests are making all-out efforts to destroy 
them and the objectives for which they 
stand. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please believe me 
when I tell you that these efforts to destroy 
soil conservation districts are only part of a 
pattern that is going on in America today to 
destroy individual freedoms~and local and 
State governments and concentrate all re- 
sponsible power in the hands of a strong 
centralized government. There are people in 
this country who are willfully planning these 
destructions, while many others are follow- 
ingand supporting their doctrines not know- 
ing that they are being used by the enemy. 
Various parts of the overall pattern take dif- 
ferent forms, but they have only one real 
objective, and that objective had an origin 
on foreign soil. 

Some would probably say that I am a little 
Old fashioned or ofit of date because I hap- 
pen to believe that the Constitution of this 


great Nation of ours was divinely inspired ‘ 


and that the men who framed our Constitu- 
tion were raised up by the Lord for that pur- 
pose, The Creator provided them with the 
necessary training and experience to give 


them the right kind of background for the- 


assignment which they were to receive—to 


Prepare the Constitution for “a land choice 
above all nations.” 


These men were political philosophers who 
studied the lessons of history. Upon this 
und they devised a basic concept to 
that liberty would survive in this Na- 
Hon. Their training, experience, and divine 
told them that liberty could not 
Survive the concentration of power in a 
sitong centralized government—and so they 
into “so Constitution, as clearly as 
ow, the concept that political 
eb eee iy between the Fed- 
nt and the States by rese: 

to the States those SOVeNMINIMAEA nomenon 
— allotted to the Federal Govern- 

t. f 
For many decades this political m sur- 
Vived as its authors pe a Some that 
courts, the and the ad- 
tive agencies of government recog- 


’ 
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nized and abided by the constitutional in- 
tent. It was not until the 1930’s and 1940’s 
of this century that the protection of the 
Constitution against excessive concentration 
of political and economic power was smitten, 
first by the United States Supreme Court, to 
be followed by actions of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

During the intervening years we have seen 
the assumption of more and more power on 
the part of the Federal Government to the 
point where the rights of local and State 
governments are rapidly becoming little more 
than a hollow shell. 

From the days of the earliest settlers in 
these Western States, water has been the 
very lifeblood of the economy. -With each 
passing day this resource becomes of even 
greater importance to every citizen of the 
West, as well as to the citizens of all other 
areas in the Nation. 

For good and sufficient rgasons, we in the 
West have looked at the right to use water 
as a property right—a right of even greater 
importance than a property right in land. 
We have expected that. water rights would 
be entirely a matter of State law and that 
an individual water right obtained under 
State law would be good as gold. In fact, 
we have a number of Federal laws to this 
effect which were passed before the 1930’s. 

But in recent years the picture has 
changed. The Federal supremacy theory in 
water has been advanced and is now being 
implemented by the United States Supreme 
Court and the Justice Department. With 
the implementation of this doctrine no right 
to the use of water in the United States is 
safe. This is why I have entitled my re- 
marks today, “Whose Water?” 

For near 100 years, we in the West have 
thought that the State, as trustee for all the 
people, holds title to the water in the streams. 
On the basis of this assumption, the States 
have issued rights to private users who in 
turn have invested millions of dollars in 


‘economic production. This is the founda- 


tion upon which the West has been built. 
The entire way of life has been based on the 
fundamental concept of State control and 
administration of water. 


Certainly this concept of water right ad- 
ministration was not based on mythical or 
fictitious laws. It was built upon judicial 
decisions of State and Federal courts, in- 
cluding decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court (in days prior to implementa- 
tion of the Federal supremacy theory) and 
upon numerous laws passed by the Congress. 

Let us look at the history of this develop- 
ment. As late as 1850, Congress had not pro- 
vided a means for private acquisition of 
Federal land or water tn the West. However, 
by that date, a definite system of water law 
had been formulated by judicial decisions. 
These fundamental principles are still recog- 
nized in the West. They are (1) when water 
reaches a natural water course it is public 
property and is not subject to private owner- 
ship, only a right to use; (2) first in.time is 
first in right; (3) a right to use water may 
be acquifed by appropriation and application 
to beneficial use; (4) beneficial use is the 
basis for continued use of water. 


By the middle of the 1860’s considerable 
conflict had developed between the riparian 
landowner, whose desire it was to keep water 
in the stream’s regular channel, and the 
appropriator who desired to divert water to 
distant lands. However, a majority of the 
water users favored some type of legislation 
which would ratify the prior rights doctrine. 
This principle was first recognized by the 
Federal Government in 1865. The following 
year, Congress confirmed the acquisition of 
water rights in accordance with local customs 
by a statute dealing with mineral claims. 
According to this act, whenever by priority 
of possession, rights to the use of water have 
vested and accrued, and the same are recog- 
nized and confirmed by local customs, laws, 
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and decisions of the courts, the owner of such 
rights shall be protected. This could be con- 
strued in no other way except protection 
under State law. The Supreme Court took 
recognition of this act and supported it. 

In 1870 Congress confirmed its position 
taken in the act of 1866 by providing that 
all patents granted on .the public lands 
should be subject to any vested and accrued 
water rights to ditches and reservoirs used 
in connection therewith. The Supreme 
Court in the Power Company v. Cement Com- 
pany discussed the effects of these acts and 
held that the Congress had confirmed the 
action taken under State law and laid down 
the same law for the future. 

The next historical yardstick in the field 
of water right administration was passage of 
the Desert Land Act on March 3, 1877. In 
this act, the Congress reaffirmed the rights 
of the States to legislate on all matters con- 
cerning inland waters within their borders. 
After passage of this act no patent to land 
in the Western States could carry with it any 
interest in the water of nonnavigable streams. 
In discussing this act the Supreme Court 
said, “As the owner of public domain the 
Government possesses the power to dispose 
of land and water thereon together, or to 
dispose of them separately. The fair con- 
struction of this provision now under review 
is that the Congress intended to establish 
the rule that for the future the land should 
be patented separately; and that all non- 
navigable waters thereon should be reserved 
for the use of the public under the laws of 
the States and Territories.” 

It can be seen that during the 30-year 
period preceding 1877 that a new body of 
water laws was developed and placed under 
State administration. This was accom- 
plished as the result of State and Territory 
judicial decisions, by laws passed by the 
Congress and by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. This newly born 
concept‘ of water administration laid the 
foundation on which was built the greatest 
reclamation program in history. 

Millions of acres of privately owned land 
were developed for irrigation during the next 
quarter of a century with individual rights 
to water being obtained under State law. 
However, by the turn of the century it was 
evident that if the public lands of the West 
were to be fully developed, some measure of 
Federal assistance was desirable. This de- 
mand for Federal assistance in reclaiming 
the desert lands resulted in passage of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. 

In this act, Congress again reaffirmed its 
previous action relating to State adminis- 
tration of water rights. Section 8 of this 
act states, “that nothing in this act shall 
be construed as affecting or intending to 
affect or to any way interfere with the laws 
of any State or territory relating to the con- 
trol, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation or any vested right 
acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of 
the Interior in carrying out the provisions 
of this act shall proceed in conformity with 
such laws * * * the right to the use of 
water acquired under the provisions of this 
act shall be appurtenant to the land irri- 
gated and beneficial use shall be the basis, 
the measure, and the limit of the right.” 

Thus, it can easily be seen that there 
exists very good and sufficient reasons why 
people in the West have, for nearly a cen- 
tury, considered that the State held the 
title to water in the streams and that indi- 
vidual water rights could be obtained and 
protected under State law. The right of each 
State to adopt its own water law to govern 
the use of nonnavigable waters had been ex- 
pressly granted by the Congress and re- 
peatedly confirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court. Some students of this sub- 
ject claim that there have been at least 
20 congressional acts and Supreme Court 
decisions to support State administration of 
water rights. 
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A number of years rolled by with the de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
West rapidly taking place. Little thought 
or question was given to the States’ au- 
thority in water rights. Then came the 
1930’s and 1940's with the tremendous 
increase in power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Those who were ready, willing, and 
anxious to increase the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government, and to form a strong 
centralized government, looked to the field 
of water resources with an envious eye— 
here was a fertile field in which to assert 
more Federal control. 

The fangs of the federalizers were soon 
to be felt in water resource development. 
They started their activities in the field of 
navigable waters. They well realized that 
in this area lie the main restrictions on 
State control of the appropriation of water 
because of the powers which the Constitu- 
tion had conferred on the Congress to regu- 
late commerce and to control navigable 
waters. The Supreme Court had given them 
the cue when they said that the Federal 
Government holds a “dominate servitude” 
on the waters of navigable streams and that 
if the Federal Government chooses to exer- 
cise its full powers, private rights initiated 
under State laws, to use the navigable water, 
can be wiped out without compensation. 
This theory of nonpayment of compensation 
to individual property right holders was ex- 
tended to land, as well as water, in the case 
of the United States vy. Twin City Power Co, 
when the Supreme Court held that the 
United States could take privately owned 
land on a navigable stream for a power site 
substantially without the payment of com- 
pensation therefor. 

No doubt you are saying to yourself that 
there are two types of water in this ques- 
tion—the nonnavigable waters in which the 
State has control and the navigable waters 
under control of the Federal Government. 
This is perfectly true—there are two types 
of water which we have to consider, but the 
main question is—at what point does a 
stream cease to be navigable? 

Those who are anxious to extend Federal 
control of water will hurriedly point out 
that the Supreme Court has recognized that 
if waters of a Navigable stream are depleted 
at their sources, navigability of the lower 
part of the stream is destroyed. They will 
point to the Supreme Court decision which 
says “to hold that Congress by these acts, 
meant to confer upon the State the right to 
appropriate all the waters of the tributary 
streams which unite into a navigable water 
course, and so destroy the navigability of 
that water course, which is not in the in- 
terest of the people of the United States and 
is a construction which cannot be tolerated.” 


By this means the federalizers seek to ex- 
tend the definition of navigable waters to the 
top of the watershed and thereby destroy 
the authority of the State to claim title to 
the waters of the streams. We may be cer- 
tain that the federalizers will continue to use 
this theory with respect to navigable waters 
as a means of destroying State water laws. 


If the various laws that have been enacted, 
and the Supreme Court decisions supporting 
them, granting the right to appropriate wa- 
ter in accordance with State water laws are 
subordinate to the sovereign power of the 
Federal Government, and if these powers of 
the Federal Government can be exercised 
without payment of compensation, no rights 
to water initiated under State law can be 
secure. 

No one will disagree with the principle of 
suverior Federal control as it relates to navi- 
gation. This is a power which by its very 
nature must be Federal; however, its exer- 
cise should not wipe out private rights with- 
out compensation. Where private rights 
have been initiated, in accordance with State 
laws, the rights ought to be protected. Such 
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rights are fully protected as they apply to 
minerals under the mineral claim laws, the 
Homestead Act and the laws governing desert 
land entries. Why shouldn’t they be equally 
protected with respect to water? 

In our discussion so far, we have seen the 
development of water laws by the States, the 
passage of laws by Congress giving States the 
control and administration of water within 
their borders, the support of the United 
States Supreme Court for such actions and 
finally the swing toward the Federal suprem~ 
acy theory in both water and land. Our 
discussion has covered a period of approxi- 
mately 100 years. 

Now let us look at some of the happenings 
in this field of activity which has taken place 
in recent years and some that are presently 
in process. 

On June 5, 1955, the West was shocked by 

the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in what has become known. as the 
Pelton Dam case. The shock is well illus- 
trated by the suggestion of a law professor 
at the University of Oregon to the effect that 
when the Pelton Dam was completed that a 
suitable plaque should be appropriately af- 
fixed to the structure with this inscription: 


“PELTON DAM 


“The authorization of this dam on June 5, 
1955, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America ends the system of State 
administration of western water laws, as 
previously recognized and enforced for 100 
years.” 

This Supreme Court case was known as 
the Federal Power Commission v. Oregon, 
Let us briefly review the facts of this case. 
(1) The Federal Power Commission granted 
a license to the Portland General Electric Co. 
for the construction of a dam and power 
plant on the Deschutes River in Oregon. (2) 
One end of the dam was to be located on 
lands of an Indian reservation and the other 
on a power site withdrawal which were both 
federally owned land. (3) The Deschutes 
River is a nonnavigable river and as such 
the Federal Government had no jurisdiction 
over the river.. (4) The Portland General 
Electric Co. did not acquire water rights for 
power generation under the laws of Oregon 
since the Federal Power Commission ruled 
that this was not necessary. (5) The Su- 
preme Court handed down the decision that 
since the dam was located on lands reserved 
from the public domain that it was unneces- 
sary to comply with the laws of Oregon. 

For the first time in over 100 years of 
water right history in the United States the 
Supremé Court recognized a distinction be- 
tween reserved lands and public lands. 
Prior to this, all reference of the Supreme 
Court to legislation and decisions of the 
courts in this field had used the term 
“public lands.” In using the term “reserved 
lands” the Supreme Court seemed to include 
all public land withdrawn or reserved for 
sale or disposition under the public land 
laws. 

The real importance of what the Supreme 
Court did to the West in this decision be- 
comes clear only when one takes into con- 
sideration that practically all of the public 
domain in the Western States is divided 
into reservations of one type or another. 
These include national forest reserves, In- 
dian reservations, reclamation withdrawals, 
power site withdrawals, gas and oil with- 
drawals, military reservations as well as 
grazing lands under the Taylor Grazing Act. 
In the Western States the three main types 
of withdrawals, which are forest reserves, 
Indian reservations, and grazing lands, make 
up 47 percent of the total area. To further 
indicate the seriousness of this Supreme 
Court decision it should be remembered that 
in many places the irrigation water supply 
comes from areas where 90 percent or more 
of the land surface is included in reserved 
lands. 
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We must remember that the Desert 
Act and numerous other laws passeq a 
Congress and former decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, which we have Previously dis. 
cussed, all were based on the Principle that 
the waters of the public lands were subject 
to control by the Western States. ang now 
by this decision of the Court, it was held 
(1) that under the property clause of the 
Constitution, the Federal Government has 
full and complete power over its own 
erty—which in this case is the reserveg 
(2) that the acts of Congress and 
of the Supreme Court under which 
water law was established had no application 
to reserved lands; (3) that the Federal Power 
Commission can license dams on nonnayj- 
gable streams without requiring the 
of the dam to comply with State laws where 
reserve lands are involved. ; 

The Supreme Court in this decision handed 
down an extremely dangerous doctrine which 
may well be used as the basis for denying the 
right to the use of water from the reserveg 
areas of the public domain for agricultural 
and other purposes where the rights to that 
use have been acquired following establish. 
ment of the Federal reservation. Contrary 
to the intent of Congress and to former 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the present 
Court by one decision, has deprived the 
Western States of effective control over the 
waters from most of the public lands, 
Through- this decision the Supreme Court 
has accomplished what could never be done 
through legislation—it has recaptured Fed- 
eral control over most of the waters in the 
West which have previously been set apart 
by the Congress for the people of that area, 
This constitutes a very serious threat to 
practically all water right in the West. 

Why was such a decision handed down by 
the Court? Could it possibly be just one 
more decision to help enforce the Federal 
supremacy theory—to further the destruc- 
tion of individual and State rights? 

Soon afver the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Pelton Dam case the so-called Hawthorne 
case broke into the news. Adjacent to the 
town of Hawthorne in the State of Nevada, 
the Navy Department operates an ammuni- 
tion depot on reserved Federal lands. At the 
time of the Pelton decision, the Navy Depart- 
ment was in the process of applying to the 
State for a water right to make use of undeér- 
ground water. Following the Pelton deci 
sion the Justice Department advised the 
Navy that it was not necessary for them 


obtain a water right under State law since. 


the ammunition depot was located on re 
served Iand. In compliance with the advice 
of the Justice Department the Navy withdrew 
their application for a water right and pro- 
ceeded to use water to which the town of 
Hawthorne held a prior right. This case & 
presently before the lower courts and Very 


probably will reach the United States . 


Supreme Court for final decision. This 
another excellent example of the Federal 
supremacy theory in action. 
Another excellent example of the Justice 
Department's apparent desire to subordinate 
private water rights to Federal authority is 
the Santa Margarita ease in southern Call- 
fornia. This case has been before the courts 
since 1951, but has recently come to & Vey 
serious point. 
The controversy over the rights to the 
of water in the Santa Margarita River st 
during World War II, when the 
ernment purchased the Santa 





irrigated area and the question = 
developed as to the amount of water 
went with the land. ~ 





Starting in April of this year, 
Department, through the United 
shals, started serving summonses to 
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in the entire valley to prevent their con- 
tinued use of water rights which had been 
for many years under California 

The summonses were served during all 
of the day and night. Many farmers 
were awakened in the middie of the night 
to be served with a summons about the size 
of the old Sears, Roebuck catalog—a docu- 
ment which few of them understood. 

The Justice Department contends that the 
right of the Federal Government to obtain 
water for the low-lying Marine Corps base is 
superior to that of private water users. They 
claim that the title of the right to the use 
of water from the reserved lands of the 


- Jnited States resides in it and has never 


been conveyed away. According to argu- 
ments of the Justice Department, the Fed- 
eral Government’s rights are part of the 
jand and may be administered by the Fed- 
eral Government independent of the laws 
of the several States. They argue that these 
rights have been reserved by former Execu- 
tive orders and Federal statutes. 

The summonses which each farmer or 
water user received asked the Federal district 
court to rule.that all the rights to the use 
of water asserted by the defendants are sub- 
ject and subordinate to the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to the continued and un- 
diminshed flow of the river, including the 
rights to underground water. In other words, 
the Justice Department asked the court to 

all water users from their continued 
use of both surface and underground water. 
Do you realize what this means to farmers 
ina desert area? What will happen to prop- 
erty values in the Santa Margarita Valley if 
the request of the Justice Department is 
upheld? 

Each defendant was informed that unless 
he answered the complaint within 20 days, 
that his right to assert any claim to the use 
of water would be gone forever. 4 

This case is presently in the Federal dis- 
trict court of southern California, and very 
probably will some day'reach the United 
States Supreme Court. Imagine what would 
happen to the water resource devélopments 
in the West if the Supreme Court should up- 
hold the contention of the Justice Depart- 
ment. The entire water-development pro- 
gram of both the States and the Federal 
Government would be thrown into utter con- 
fusion. This would be the end of major 
Water development projects in the West. 

It is extremely difficult to believe that such 
4 thing as is presently going on in the Santa 
Margarita Valley could happen in America— 
that an individual's right to the use of water, 
a tight which had been lawfully acquired 


“under laws of the State, can be claimed by 


4n all-powerful Federal Government without 


past few weeks—it is the cold, hard facts of 

the Federal supremacy theory in water. 
The Federal supremacy theory again came 
to light in consideration of the Corps of 
authorization bill, S. 497, of the 
Sth Congress. This was the bill to au- 
thorize new rivers and harbor and flood- 
control projects estimated to cost $1,600,- 
900,000. The President vetoed this bill twice 
ao ae serene and passed by Con- 
rd time, the President re- 

cently signed it into law. 

Fag atch was vetoed on May 15 of 
; nded to the Corps of Engi- 
heefs and the Bureau of Reclamation 
extraordinary delegation of congressional au- 
thority for water storage to regulate low flow 
and for present and anticipated future de- 
—s for municipal and industrial water. 
es vt the bill did not mention water 
— manner. The American Farm 


‘ infringement upon 
fnridual Water rights which had been ab- 
Under State law. 


* 
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Western State farm bureaus, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and several other 
national organizations contacted a num- 
ber of Senators and requested that the con- 
troversial section (sec. 205) be amended by 
adding the phrase: “and storage authorized 
under this section shall be used in compli- 
ance with applicable State water law and 
interstate compacts.” A bipartisan group of 
15 Senators presented this language to the 
Senate-House conferees. Naturally the Corps 
of Engineers fought this type of an amend- 
ment because they are not used to being 
hampered by State laws. However, the real 
resistance to this suggested amendment came 
from the Justice Department. This simply, 
clearly stated amendment was rejected by 
the conferees who in lieu added to the bill 
the following language: “nor shall any stor- 
age provided under the provisions of this 
section- be operated in such a manner as to 
adversely affect the lawful uses of water.” 

Wo one seemed to really understand the 
meaning of this ambiguous language. Some 
of the top lawyers in Washington commented 
that they could litigate over the meaning of 
this language for the next 50 years. In an 
attempt to clarify the intent of the lan- 
guage Congressman ASPINALL, of Colorado, 
during a House floor debate on the bill, asked 
the floor leader, Congressman Davis of Ten- 
nessee, if the language meant that individual 
water rights obtained under State law were 
to be protected. Congressman Davis replied 
that that was exactly the meaning of the 
language. For some unknown reason the 
reply of Congressman Davis was stricken 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. F 

‘From this history, it can be seen that dur- 
ing consideration of this bill the Congress 
had before it specific and clear-cut language 
to eliminate any doubt that private rights 
to the use of water :stablished under State 
law were to be protected. However, this lan- 
guage was rejected because of serious opposi- 
tion from the Department of Justice. 

The bill therefore emerged from Congress 
and was sent to the President with a clouded 
legislative history so far as this vital issue 
was concerned. The ambiguous language 
which had been substituted and the legisla- 
tive history would have sustained the Justice 
Department in its contention that Federal 
projects may be constructed and operated 
without recognition of, or compensation for, 
the longstanding rights of “water users to 
use water under rights established by State 
law. 

This clear-cut invitation to the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
to disregard State law and private rights 
to use water established under. State law, 
an invitation extended by the Justice De- 
partment, was too much for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and, as a result, 
the President was requested to veto the bill. 
The President complied with this request 
on May 15. 

Now there is yet another chapter to this 
story. When the revised Corps of Engineers 
authorization bill recently came up for con- 
sideration, the Senate bill had no reference 
to water rights. The House bill contained 
the same language relative to water rights 


_which was in the bill vetoed by the Presi- 


dent. Again, Congressman ASPINALL asked 
Congressman Davis, who was piloting the 
bill through the House, the meaning of the 
water-right language> Congressman Davis’ 
Teply indicated that individual water rights 
were to be protected under State laws. This 
was too much States rights for the Justice 
Department, who immediately stepped in 
and demanded that no language with refer- 
ence to water rights be included in the bill— 
and that’s exactly what the Nation got. 
When the final bill was up for considera- 
tion before the House, Congressman ASsPIN- 
ALL made this statement: “I regret that the 
conference committee on the omnibus rivers 
and harbors and fiood-control bill has deleted 
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language which was in the House-passed bill 
requiring that water stored by projects of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation be operated in such a manner, 
as not to adversely affect other lawful uses 
of water. In a discussion between Mr. Davis 
and myself when the bill was being con- 
sidered in the House, it was made plain that 
this language was intended to protect uses 
of water for which rights had been initiated 
or perfected under the laws of the several 
States. It is my understanding that the 
language with that interpretation placed 
upon it was unacceptable to the Justice De- 
partment.” 

Here you see very direct evidence of the 
Congress of the United States being forced 
to knuckle under to the long-standing views 
of the Justice Department that the Federal 
Government should in no way and at no time 
bind itself to observe any rights of this kind. 
Again you see the Federal supremacy theory 
over water in action. Please keep in mind 
that this happened in Washington only a 
few days ago. 

Because of the constantly increasing pres- 
sure on the part of the Supreme Court and 
the Justice Department toward Federal su- 
premacy in the water-resources field, Senator 
Barrett, of Wyoming, in June 1953, intro- 
duced S. 2069, which was one of the earliest 
attempts to combat this dangerous doctrine. 
This bill got nowhere in the 83d Congress, so 
Senator BarretT again introduced the same 
general principles as S. 863 in the 84th Con- 
gress. It was also known as S. 863 in the 85th 
Congress. 

This bill undertakes to set at rest forever 
the theory and doctrine of Federal supremacy 
as it relates to water resources. It does so by 
providing that: 

“In connection ,with Federal programs, 
projects, or activities no Federal agency or 
employee of the Government shall interfere 
with the exercise of any right to the use of 
water for the beneficial purposes theretofore 
acquired under and recognized by State cus- 
tom or law, except when authorized by Fed- 
eral law, and upon payment of just compen- 
sation therefor.” 

And further providing that: 

“Subject to existing rights all unappropri- 
ated navigable and nonnavigable ground and 
surface waters are preserved for appropria- 
tion and use by the public pursuant to State 
law.” 

This proposal also provides that all Federal 
agencies may acquire rights to the use of 
water only in conformity with the laws of 
the State, unless under the powers of emi- 
nent domain when expressly so authorized by 
the Congress. 

Extensive hearings were held on S. 863 be- 
fore both House and Senate committees dur- 
ing the 84th Congress. Every western State 
testified in favor of the proposal, as well as 
many national organizations representing 
millions of citizens. The only real objection 
to the bill came from the Justice Department, 
and they vigorously opposed its enactment. 
The bill was reported out of the Senate Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee with a 
crippling amendment and never was acted 
upon by the House committee. 

The Justice Department has fought this 
bill to a standstill from the very beginning. 
In the 85th Congress it was successful in 
keeping additional hearings from being held. 

A substitute proposal for S. 863 is now 
being circulated for discussion: It is re- 
ported to have. the support of the Justice 

Department. No doubt it does because, as 
written, the bill still gives support to the 
Federal supremacy theory in water. No doubt 
both S. 863 and the substitute bill will be 
before the 86th Congress for consideration. 

In this discussion we have traced the 
development of western water laws. We 
have seen the concept of State control and 
administration of water rights developed by 
the States and Territories and by various 
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acts of the Congress. We have seen these 
actions strongly supported by the United 
States Supreme Court. Most of this took 
place between 1850 and 1930. 

Then came the period when the Socialist- 
Communist centralization philosophy began 
to seriously influence the Federal Govern- 
ment. Along with this influence came the 
initial development of the Federal supremacy 
theory in water—a theory which destroys 
private and States rights to replace them by 
an all-powerful centralized government. 

With each passing year we have seen this 
dangerous doctrine become more and more 
entrenched in the minds of many powerful 
Federal officials. The theory is now so well 
entrenched that the Justice Department 
claims the right to take water rights from 
individuals, who have obtained their rights 
under State law, without payment of com- 
pensation. This theory is being so strongly 
maintained by the Justice Department that 
it has become impossible to hold hearings 
on a bill which would at once -put to rout 
this dangerous doctrine. 

The people in Government supporting this 
doctrine have become so powerful that it has 
been impossible to get a bill introduced in 
the Congress to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Presidential Advisory Commit- 
tee on Water Resources Policy. One of the 
important recommendations of this Com- 
mittee is “that the principles which recog- 
nize water rights as property rights be ac- 
cepted * * * and that determinations as to 
the disposition of water recognize such 
rights.” This recommendation would mean 
continued State administration of water 
rights. 

What can the citizens of this country, and 
especially the citizens in the Western States, 
do to combat the serious situation in which 
we find ourselves in regard to the protection 
of individual water rights and State control 
of water? 

As citizens, and holders of property rights, 
we must demand immediate action on some 
of the fundamental problems in the field of 
water resources and the place to start is to 
get rid of the Federal supremacy theory for 
all time. Until this is settled all other as- 
pects of the Nation’s water problems are in 
vain. 

One way to attack this problem is by the 
enactment of the Barrett bill, S. 863, or 
similar legislation, the principles of which 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
@ number of other national organizations 
have long advocated. | 

As presently written S. 863 applies -only 
to the 17 Western States. Very probably the 
first legislation in this field will have to 
apply only to the Western States because of 
the public land areas and the fact that west- 
ern people have a much better understand- 
ing of water-right problems than those in 
the East. As the East comes to a better 
understanding of water rights, similar legis- 
lation may be enacted with application to 
that area. 

Until this bill becomes law, or a bill of 
similar policy nationwide, no right to the use 
of water in the United States is safe. 

Because of the powerful opposition to the 
principle of State control of water, it will be 
extremely difficult to get these principles 
recognized by the Congress. It will be ac- 
complished only by western people abso- 
lutely demanding its enactment. This means 
much education and organized effort in sup- 
port of this legislation by local, State, and 
National organizations. Between now and 
convening of the 86th Congress, I would sug- 
gest a very well organized effort on the part of 
all organizations having an inierest in this 
legislation. 

However, there is something we can do 
right now to protect States rights and help 
pave the way for passage of the Western Wa- 
ter Rights Settlement Act, S. 863. That is to 
insist on enactment of H. R. 3, the States 
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rights bill which was passed by the House a 
few days ago and is now before the Senate. 

This bill was prepared to protect the States 
against Federal court decisions which have 
invalidated State laws in various fields under 
the so-called preemption doctrine. Passage 
of this bill would underscore the rule, long 
ignored by the Justice Department and the 
Federal courts, that no Federal law takes pri- 
ority over State law unless Congress decides 
that it should do so. Many people consider 
this to be the most important single piece of 
legislation that has been considered since 
the 82d Congress. Its enactment is being 
vigorously opposed by the Justice Depart- 
ment. The AFL-CIO has made their first 
order of business to kill this bill. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, earlier in this 
discussion, I indicated that the implemen- 
tation of the Federal supremacy theory in 
water was all a part of the pattern to destroy 
individual rights and State control, and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof, an all-powerful cen- 
tralized government. 

Why do the advocates of Federal supremacy 
so strongly support this theory? I am going 
to leave it up to you to answer that question. 

I close this discussion where I started by 
asking the question—Whose water? 





The Old Bank Building in Vincennes, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Francis 
Vigo Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, have done great work in 
preserving historic landmarks in Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

Their latest project has been to pre- 
serve the old bank building, constructed 
about 1835. I wish to insert an article, 
written by Mrs. Glen E. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the committee for the preserva- 
tion of the old bank building, which tells 
about the building. 

The article follows: 

THE OLD BANK BUILDING IN VINCENNES, IND. 


The old State Bank of Indiana building in 
Vincennes, Ind., built about 1835, has been 
saved from the wreckers, by Francis Vigo 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

This is not the first time this chapter 
has saved a valuable -historic spot for old 
Vincennes. In 1909, this chgpter, then only 
1 year old, asked for custody of the home of 
William Henry Harrison, governor of In- 
diana Territory and ninth President of the 
United States. This property had then been 
purchased by the Vincennes Water Co. The 
water company had no use for the man- 
sion, and it was already in a deplorable con- 
dition when they acquired it. The chapter 
was given custody, opened it to the public in 
1910; in 1917 it was able to get a restricted 
deed, then in 1935 an unrestricted deed. 
This property has been restored and is now 
one of the most attractive mansions open to 
the public anywhere. 

The State legislature chartered the State 
Bank of Indiana in 1834, one branch being 
located in Vincennes. This building, having 
been for sale for some time, as well as 
surrounding properties, aroused the interest 
of the DAR chapter, and with great ef- 
fort, they have purchased the building, not 
with restoration in view at present, but to 
preserve it for future generations. 
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Few residents know this large 
ing with its sandstone columned Peat 
brick-walled bell dome, topped with a 
cupola, supported by 6 fluted stone ¢ol. 
umns reaching up some 30 feet from 
first floor, and double door, hand riveteq steel 
vault, ever existed in Vincennes, or that it 
still exists, although slightly the worse 
the ravages of time, and Particularly from 
the whims and hammers of former owners, 

The old State Bank Building has been hid. 
den for many years, screened from view 
2 small business rooms at 112 and 114 
North Second Street, opposite the Judge Ellis 
mansion, now the Harmony Club. The back 
of the building and the glassed cupola can 
be seen from First Street. In its original 
state, 4 large stone columns fronted the 
building, with iron grillwork enhancing the 
stately entrance. This has all been 
but at least 3 pieces of the stone columns 
are visible in various parts of the city, and 
no doubt more will turn up when the search 
is begun. Even some parts are disguised 
within these business rooms. The large dou- 
ble front doors were almost 12 feet high and, 
although the portico has been removed, the 
front is otherwise almost intact. 

At the reaf of the building is a large room 
which was called the trappers’ and traders’ 
room, and the stone threshold at the outside 
entrance to this room is deeply worn, 

The cornice is constructed of handmade 
bricks of various sizes and shapes, some 
14 by 4 by 2% inches—a most unusual size, 
Each brick comprising the cornice had on its 
upper surface a series of grooves of various 
shapes and sizes which form a key for hold- 
ing the brick in place when the mortar be- 
came seasoned. The ends of the bfick were 
some rounded and others beveled, shaped to 
form the ornamental cornice of the building, 
The long 14-inch bricks were used for pro- 
truding ornamentation below the cornice 
proper. The completed masonry was given a 
stone appearance by a coat of plaster. 

There are many traditions—one that a. 
huge pouch of gold was kept in the vault 
to show customers doubting the solidity of 
the bank or integrity of the officials; another 
that the roof was originally made of lead, but 
removed in 1861 and used to make bullets for 
the Union Army; and another, the acoustics 
were such that the president, sitting at his 
desk in the rear, could hear every word 
spoken in the room. 

The charter of the State Bank of Indiana 
expired and the building became the Vin- 
cennes branch of the newly chartered Bank 
of the State of Indiana in 1858. In 1863 the 
national law which taxed State and private 
banks 10 percent became operative, and the 
Bank of the State closed its affairs and the 
Vincennes National Bank was organized, con- 
tinuing active until 1877. In 1877 the old 
bank building passed into private ownership. 
From 1886 to 1889 it was leased to the United 
States of America, to_be occupied by the post 
office at Vincennes, Ind., the lease being 
signed by William F. Vilas, Postmaster Gen- 
eral. This lease was never canceled of record. 

The committee for the preservation of the. 


old bank building is obligated to Franels Vigo 


Chapter, Daughters of the American Revoll- 
tion, and may not in any way use funds or 
jeopardize their property—the William Henry 
Harrison mansion, Grouseland. 


planned for the near'’future. A \ 
American flag which has flown over a. 


tional Capitol, the gift of Congressman or ’ 


L1aM G. Bray, will be flown at the . 
several open houses are planned for the 

public. Sates. 3 
Whtle restoration ts not at present in ti? 





picture, it is to be hoped it will not 
long before this can be undertaken. 


time, it will be preserved by ——, j 


Chapter, Daughters of the American ™ 
lution, a. 


As the | 
money had to be borrowed to pay for the 
bank building property, a drive for funds is , 
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Hon. William S. Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include various letters of commendation 
written to Bit Hitt by his colleagues: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

' Washington, D.C., July 25, 1958. 
The Honorable and Mrs. WILLIAM S. Hii, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BILL AND RACHEL: On the occasion of 
the richly deserved tribute being paid you 
by your Coloradans, may I, for myself and 
Blanche, extend warmest greetings. 

It is not without sadness that we think 
of your retirement from the Washington 
scene. You will be missed. 

We joint, now, with your many friends in 
congratulations on the solid contributions 
you have made to our national life. And 
may you be blessed with many years of peace 
and contentment together in beautiful 
Colorado. 

Sincerely, 





CHAS. 
CHARLES A. HALLECK. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1958. 
The Honorable WrLL1am S. Huu, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ' 

Deak Brit: I could not go to my home in 
Mlinois, now Congress has adjourned, with- 
out writing you this note as you retire from 
Congress. 

I regret that your service in Congress is 
ending, for you have made an outstanding 
record, not only for your district and the 
country, but as a good Republican fighting 
for the principles in which we believe. You 
are going to be missed around this place by 
those of us who happen to come back (as- 
suming the voters agree we should come 
back). I hope you will réturn now and then 
© renew acquaintances and say hello to us. 

T have appreciated your friendship and 
‘the privilege of knowing you, and, after all, 
those are the things that really count. 

I want to wish for you all the good things 
in life. Wherever you may go, or whatever 
you may be doing in the years ahead, I trust 
you will find both peace and contentment 
and enjoy life to the fullest. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, : 
L. C. ARENDs. 


HOUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., Atigust 19, 1958. 


Hon. Waiiam S. Hut, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Bi: As the 85th Congress draws to 
# close, we are not unmindful that adjourn- 
ment will mean the severing of many frater- 
hal ties that have bound us to good and true 
om Who, like yourself, have decided to 

8 more relaxed routine in retirement: 
back over the past 12 years, I have 
9 our fine relationship as one of the 
Points of that period, During the pres- 
Session when we have your 
‘a ©n our side of the committee, I have 
Great pride in the forceful but even- 
tempered manner in which you have stated 


n en 
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As you and your good wife return to your 
home bailiwick to move once more amidst 
the people and scenes you love we want you 
to know that with you goes our affectionate 
regard as well as our warmest good wishes 
for your continued health and happiness, in 
which Mrs. Dague joins. 

Sincerely, 
Pavut B. DaGvE. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CHAIRMAN, DisTRicr COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Wiliam §S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bri: I want to take this opportunity 
to tell you how much I have enjoyed serving 
with you as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the past 20 years. 

I regret to learn that you are retiring at 
the end of this session; however, I hope that 
you and Mrs. Hill will enjoy some of the 
things you have been denied during the 
time you have been a Member of Congress. 

Trusting that you will take time to visit 
South Carolina when you and Mrs. Hill de- 
cide to do some traveling and with kindest 
regards, I am, 

Your friend, 
JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Member of Congress. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, May 23, 1958. 

Dear Bru: It was a surprise to.me when 
I heard that you would not want to come 
back in the next Congress as our ranking 
member or chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. I want you to know that I and 
the whole committee will miss your jovial 
and pleasing personality, your sound coun- 
sel, and tireless efforts on behalf of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

It is a real joy and pleasure to have been 
privileged for many years to work with you. 
You have been a devoted advocate of legis- 
lation on behalf of the farmers of the 
country. 

I wish for you and yours everything good 
in the years that lie ahead. 

Sincerely, your friend, 
Toox. 
E. C. GATHINGS. 





Summary of National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the act is less than a week old, 
my office already is receiving a number 
of inquiries on the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

Following is a summary of that act, as 
prepared by the United States Office of 
Education: 

SuMMaRyY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
Act oF 1958 
GENERAL PROVISIONS (TITLE Y) 

Policies and definitions: This title sets 
forth congressional findings and policy dec- 
larations; prohibits Federal control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, admin- 
istration, or personnel of any educational 
institution or school system; and defines sev- 
eral terms as used throughout the act (and 
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in this summary), the most important of 
which are: 

State means the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

Institution of higher education means an 
educational institution which is located in 
a State and which (1) admits as regular 
students only graduates from secondary 
schools or the equivalent; (2) is legally au- 
thorized to provide a program of education 
beyond secondary education; (3) awards a 
bachelor’s degree or provides at least a 2- 
year program acceptable for full credit 
toward a bachelor’s degree; (4) is a public 
or other nonprofit institution; and (5) is 
accredited, or has its credits fully accepted, 
on transfer, by not less than three accredited 
institutions. 

State education agency means the State 
board of education or other State officer or 
agency primarily responsible for public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. 


LOANS TO STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION (TITLE II) 


Purpose: To provide Federal assistance in 
the establishment at institutions of higher 
education, of student loan funds for making 
low-interest loans to students to pursue their 
education at such institutions. Generally, 
the Federal Government will contribute 90 
percent of the capital of these funds and the 
institutions 10 percent. 

Appropriations authorized: $47,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959; $75 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1960; $82,500,000 for fiscal 
1961; $90 million for fiscal 1962; and for the 
next ¢ fiscal years the sums necessary to en- 
able students who have received a loan for 
any school year ending before July 1, 1962, to 
continue or complete their education. 

Allotments to States: Sums appropriated 
for the first 4 fiscal years would be allotted 
among the States on the basis cf the relative 
mumber of persons enrolled full time in in- 
stitutions of higher education in each State. 
Sums appropriated for the next 3 years would 
be allotted as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion finds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses for which these appropriations are 
made. If the total Federal contributions re- 
quested by institutions in any State is less 
than the State’s allotment for any year, the 
unused portion of the allotment may be re- 
allotted among the other States on the basis 
of the original allotment formula. 

Applications: Applications by institutions 
for Federal capital contributions are filed 
with the Commissioner of Education on or 
before dates set by him. If approvable appli- 
cations from institutions of higher education 
in any State exceed that State’s allotment for 
any year, the State’s allotment is distributed 
among these institutions on the basis of the 

amounts of Federal contributions requested 
by each. No institution may receive more 
than $250,000 in Federal contributions in 
any 1 fiscal year. 

Agreements with institutions: An agree- 
ment for the establishment of a student loan 
fund to which the Federal Government will 
contribute must (1) provide for deposit in 
the fund of a contribution by the institution 
of not less than one-ninth of the Federal con- 
tribution, and for deposit of all principal and 
interest collected on student loans; (2) pro- 
vide that the loan fund may be used only 
for loans to students and for paying litiga- 
tion expenses in connection with collections; 
{3) provide that in the selection of students 
for loans, special consideration shall be given 
to (a) students with a superior academic 
background who express a desire to teach in 
elementary or secondary schools, (b) stu- 
dents whose academic background indicates 
&@ superior capacity or preparation in science, 
mathematics, engineering, or a — for- 
eign language; (4) provide for g loans 
from the fund reasonably available (to the 
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extent of moneys in the fund) to all eligible 
students in the institution who need loans. 

Terms of student loans: The following are 
the principal terms of any loan from a stu- 
dent loan fund established under the act: 

Students eligible: To be eligible for a loan, 
a student must (a) be in need of the amount 
of the loan to pursue a course of study at 
the institution; (b) be capable of maintain- 
ing good standing in such course; and (c) 
have been accepted for enrollment as a full- 
time student, or, if already attending an in- 
stitution, be in good standing and in full- 
time attendance as an undergraduate or 
graduate student. 

Amount: No student may be loaned over 
$1,000 in any year or over $5,000 in the aggre- 

ate. 

r Interest: 3 percent per year on the unpaid 
balance beginning with the date on which 
repayment of the loan is to begin. 

Repayment: Begins 1 year after a borrower 
ceases to pursue a full-time course of study 
at an institution of higher education, and 
ends 11 years thereafter, unless the repay- 
ment period is extended for good cause 
shown. The borrower may, however, acceler- 
ate his repayments. 

Waiver of interest and postponement of 
payment: This will be done while the bor- 
rower is attending an institution of higher 
education and during any period, not to ex- 
ceed 3 years, during which the borrower is a 
member of the Armed Forces. 

Cancellation for service as teacher: Up to 
one-half of any loan (plus interest) is can- 
celed for service as a full-time teacher in a 
public elementary or secondary school in a 
State, at the rate of 10 percent of the amount 
of the loan, plus interest, for each complete 
academic year of such service. 

Cancellation upon death or permanent dis- 
ability: Upon death or permanent and total 
disability, the loan is canceled. 

Nature of student contract: The loan must 
be evidenced by note or other writing, but no 
security or endorsement may be required 
unless the borrower. is a minor not legally 
able to create a binding obligation, in which 
case either security or endorsement may be 
required. 

Liquidation of loan funds: Between June 
30 and Setpember 30, 1966 (or earlier as 
respects amounts in any student-loan fund 
not required in the foreseeable future) the 
balance in the fund (or portion not required, 
as the case may be), is distributed between 
the Federal Government and the institution 
on the basis of their relative contributions 
to the capital of the fund. However, addi- 
tional payments are made to institutions to 
cover losses in principal or interest result- 
ing from cancellation for service as a full- 
time teacher in a public elementary or 
secondary school. 

Federal loans to institutions: The act au- 
thorizes an appropriation ef $25 million for 
Federal loans to institutions with whom 
agreements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of student loan funds, to help them 
finance their share of the capital contribu- 
tions to their funds. These loans are made 
only to institutions unable to secure funds 
from other sources upon reasonable terms, 
must be paid in not over 15 years, and bear 
interest at a rate adequate to cover the cost 
of the funds to the United States Treasury, 
the costs of the Commissioner of Education 
in administering this part of the program, 
and probable losses. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR STRENGTHENING 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION (TITLE III) 


Types of programs: This title authorizes . 


three related programs: 

A. A program of grants to State educa- 
tional agencies for projects of local educa- 
tional agencies for the acquisition of labora- 
tory or other special equipment for science, 
mathematics, or modern foreign language 
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teaching-in public elementary or secondary 
schools or junior colleges, and for minor re- 
modeling of laboratory or other space to be 
used for such equipment; 

. B. A program of loans to nonprofit, private 
elementary, and secondary schools for the 
same types of projects; and 

C. A program of grants to State educa- 
tional agencies for expansion or improve- 
ment of supervisory or related services in 
public elementary and secondary schools and 
junior colleges in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction, and for 
administration of the program set forth in 
A, above. 

Appropriations authorized: $70 million for 
each of the 4 fiscal years 1959, 1960, 1961, 
1962 is authorized to be appropriated for 
programs A and B. Twelve percent of the 
amounts appropriated for any such year are 
reserved for loans under program B and the 
remainder is available for program A. 

Five million dollars annually for each of 
these 4 years is authorized to be appropriated 
for program C grants. 

Program A—Grants to States for science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign language 
instruction equipment 


Allotment: Up to 2 percent of the aggre- 
gate amount appropriated for programs A 
and B for any year is allotted among Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands according to their re- 
spective needs. The remainder (exclusive of 
the 12 percent reserved for loans under pro- 
gram B) is allotted to the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia on the basis of a statu- 
tory formula which takes into account 
school-age populations (5 to 17, inclusive) 
of these States and their incomes per school- 
age child; these allotments remain available 
for payment for projects until the end of 
the fiscal year following the year for which 
the allotment is made. ‘ 

Matching: States or local school systems 
must match Federal funds on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. _ 

State plans: Any State desiring to receive 
payments under this program must submit 
to the Commissioner of Education, through 
its State educational agency, a State plan 
which, (1) sets forth a program under which 
Federal funds will be expended solely for 
projects approved by the ‘State agency for 
acquisition of laboratory or‘ other special 
equipment (including audiovisual materials 
and equipment and printed materials, but 
excluding textbooks) suitable for use in pro- 
viding education in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages in public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools or junior col- 
leges, and for minor remodeling of laboratory 
or other space used for such equipment; 
(2) sets forth principles for determining the 
priority of such projects in the State; (3) 
provides an opportunity for a hearing before 
the State agency to any applicant for a proj- 
ect; (4) provides for State standards for 
laboratory or other special equipment ac- 
quired with these Federal funds; (5) sets 
forth a program under which funds paid to 
the State under program C will be expended 
solely for the permitted purposes (see be- 
low); and (6) provides for necessary fiscal 
procedures and reports. 

Program B—Loans to nonprofit, private 

schools 


Allotment: The 12 percent of each .year’s 
appropriation for programs A and B, which 
is reserved for program B, will be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the number 
of persons enrolled in private, nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the States. 

Loan conditions: Loans are made by the 
Commissioner to private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary or secondary schools for the same pur- 
poses for which grants to States under pro- 
gram A can be used. The schools must make 
applications containing information deemed 






September 5 


necessary by the Commissioner, the 
agreements will be subject to conditions nec. 
essary to protect the financial interest of the 
United States, and the loans wil] bear in 
terest at a rate equal to one-fourth of } per. 
cent plus & percentage equal to the current 
average yield on all outstanding mark 
obligations of the United States as of the 
last day of the preceding month, ang be 
repayable in not more than 10 years, 


Program C—Grants to States for State 


supervisory services 


Allotment: Up to 2 percent of the amount 
appropriated for this program for any year 
is allotted among Alaska, Hawaii, Puetto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands, according to their respective 
The remainder is allotted to the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia on the basis 
of their school-age populations, but the aj. 
lotment to any such State cannot be less 
than $20,000. 

Matching: The State must match these 





















































































Federal grants on a dollar-for-dollar basis : 
for each fiscal year after the first fiscal 
year. 

Use of Federal funds: These grants are 7 
available solely for (a) expansion or fh. C 
provement of supervisory or related services 
in public elementary or secondary schools in P 
the fields of science, mathematics, engineer. = 
ing, and foreign language, and (b) the ad- 
ministration of the State plan for this pro- a 
gram and program A. ‘a 

State plan: In order to qualify for these m 
grants, the State must have submitted a tic 
State plan meeting the requirements for pro- pr 
gram A above. to 

NATIONAL-DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS (TITLE IV) an 

Purpose: To increase the numbers of stu it 
dents in graduate programs, particularly an 
students interested in teaching in institu. sch 
tions of higher education. bes 

Number of fellowships authorized: 1,000 steal 
fellowships may be awarded during the fiscal tak 
year 1959 and 1,500 during each of the3 stit 
succeeding years. suc! 

Terms of fellowships: Individuals receiv. 
ing fellowships must be accepted for study tng 
in graduate programs of institutions of fr 
higher education, which programs are ap mes 
proved by the Commissioner of Education. den 
To have a graduate program approved, the ing 
institution must apply to the Commissioner tot 
and he must find that the program is 4 new Fetle 
program or an existing program which has allot 
been expanded; that the program or the ex- 
pansion will increase the facilities available f 
for graduate training of college or university 
teachers and will promote a wider geographi- Ap 
cal distribution of such facilities, and thatin fiscal 
accepting persons for graduate study in these next | 
programs preference will be given to persons Cor 
interested in teaching in institutions of sione: 
higher education. tation 

Fellowship stipends: Each holder of a fé- regul 
lowship will receive $2,000 for the first year to im 


of graduate study, $2,200 for the second eat, 
and $2,400 for the third year, plus $400¢ach — 
year, for each dependent. 
Duration of fellowships: Fellowships a 
for périods of study, not in excess of 8 ati 
demic years, during which the holder mall- 
tains satisfactory proficiency in and 
full time to study or research in the 
in which the fellowship was awarded, ii a 
institution of higher education, and dos 
not engage in gainful employment { 
than part-time employment by the 
tion in teaching, research, or 5 od 
ties, approved by the Commissioner of 


cation). ness 
Cost-of-education payments to institu 


tions: The institution of higher 
which a fellowship holder attends wil 
paid that portion of the cost of 
graduate program, or of the <a 
the existing program, in which the 
is pursuing his course of study, which # 
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attributable to him, but mot more 
than $2,500 per year per fellow, 

GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING; IDENTI- 
FICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF ABLE STU~- 
pENTS (TITLE V) 

of programs: This title authorizes 
ams: 

tro tants to State educational agencies to 

+ them to establish and maintain pro- 
of testing, and of guidance and coun- 
in secondary schools; 

B, Federal contracts with institutions of 

education to provide institutes which 

will provide training to improve the qualifi- 

cations of counseling and guidance personnel 
in secondary schools. 

_ program A—Grants to States 
riations authorized: $15 million for 
fiscal 1959 and for each of the next 3 fiscal 


Pinetment Up to 2 percent of the amount 
iated for any year is allotted to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands according to 
their ctive needs. The 
allotted to the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia on the basis of their school-age 
populations, with a $20,000 minimum. 

Matching: The States must match these 
Federal funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis for 
each fiscal year after the first fiscal year. — 

State plans: To participate in this program 
a State, through its State educational agency, 
must submit to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion a State plan which (1) sets forth a 
program of testing secondary school students 
to identify those with outstanding aptitudes 
and ability, and shows the means of testing 
it will use, (2) sets forth a program of guid- 
ance and counseling in its public secondary 
schools to advise students of courses of study 
best suited for them and to encourage out- 
standing students to complete high school, 
take the courses needed for admission to_in- 
stitutions of higher education, and enter 
such institutions, and"(3) provides for nec- 
essary fiscal procedures and reports. 

Testing in private schools: If a participat- 
ing State is not authorized by its law to pay 
for the testing of students in private or other 
secondary schools in the State, the Commis- 
sioner of Education will arrange for the test- 
ing of these students in a manner compara»le 
to the testing done by the State, and pay the 
Federal share of the costs out of the State’s 
allotment. 


Program B—Guidance and counseling 
institutes 


Appropriations authorized: $6,250,000 for 
fiscal year 1959, and $7,250,000 for each of the 
hext 8 fiscal years. 

Contracts with institutions: The Commis- 
sioner of Education will contract with insti- 
tutions of higher education for short-term or 
regular session institutes to provide training 
to improve the qualifications of persons en- 
gaged in counseling and guidance of stu- 
dents in secondary school, or of teachers pre- 
paring to engage in this work. 

to trainees: Trainees at these in- 

stitutes who are engaged or preparing to en- 
a secondary school guidance and 
receive stipends of $75 a week 

during their training, plus $15 a week for 
tach of their dependents. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
(TITLE Vr) 


Types of programs: 
tworel nas This title authoriezs 


ion contracts with institutions of 


education for 


sts Of esta: pad vraag me 


. countries involved) as to 
= Commissioner of Education finds 


remainder is” 
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that there is a national need for persons pro- 
ficient in such languages, or that adequate 
instruction in the languages is not readily 
available in this country; 
B. Federal contracts with institutions of 
education for short-term or regular 
institutes for advanced training for persons 
engaged in, or preparing for, teaching (or 
supervising or training teachers) of modern 
foreign languages in elementary or secondary 
schools. 


Appropriations authorized: $8 million an- 
nually for fiscal 1959, and each of the next 3 
years, for program A (and for Office of Edu- 
cation research and studies in support of this 
program); and $7,250,000 for each of these 
years for program B. 

Stipends for trainees: Trainees attending 
program A centers may be paid stipends in 
amounts determined by the Commissioner 
but only upon assurance that the recipients 
will be available for teaching a modern for- 
eign language in an institution of higher 
education or for other service of a public 
nature. Stipends at the rate of $75 a week, 
Plus $15 for each dependent, will be paid 
trainees at program B institutes who are or 
will be engaged in teaching (or supervising 
or training teachers of) modern foreign lan- 
guages at public elementary or secondary 
schools. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION IN MORE EF- 
FECTIVE USE OF TELEVISION, RADIO, MOTION 
PICTURES AND RELATED MEDIUMS FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES (TITLE VII) 


Research and experimentation: This title 
authorizes the Commissioner of Education.to 
make grants to public or nonprofit agencies, 
organizations, and individuals, and contracts 
with public or private agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals, for projects of re- 
search and experimentation on this subject. 
All such grants or contracts must be ap- 
proved by the Advisory Committee on New 
Educational Media which this title sets up 
to perform this function and otherwise ad- 
vise the Commissioner in his administration 
of the title. 

Dissemination of information on new edu- 
cational mediums: To disseminate such in- 
formation to State and local education agen- 
cies and institutions of higher education, the 
title also authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education, directly or through grants or con- 
tracts, to study the need for increased use of 
these mediums, prepare and publish ma- 
terials useful in encouraging and making 
better use of such mediums for educational 
purposes and provide technical assistance to 
State and local educational agencies and in- 
stitutions of higher education in the use of 
such mediums, 

Appropriations authorized: $3 million for 
fiscal year 1959, and $5 million for each of 
the next 3 years. 


AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM (TITLE 
‘VImI) 

‘ General: This title amends the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 to add a new title 
(title III) authorizing grants to States to as- 
sist them in training individuals for employ- 
ment as highly skilled technicians in occu- 
pations requiring scientific knowledge in 
fields necessary for the national defense. 

Appropriations authorized: $15 million for 
fiscal 1959 and for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years. a 

Allotment: Annual appropriations are al- 
lotted to the States (defined to mean the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, and 
Guam) on the basis of the aggregate 
amounts apportioned to the States under the 
other Federal-State vocational education 
programs. Amounts of their allotments un- 
used by any States will be reallotted (en the 
same basis) to the other States. 

Matching: States must match Federal 
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funds dollar for dollar. States may not use 
funds under this title to reduce the State or 
local funds being spent for other Federal- 
State vocational education programs, but 
such State or local funds in excess of 
amounts necessary for matching Federal 
grants under such other programs may be 
used to match funds under this title. 

Use of Federal funds: Generally, Federal 
grants under this title may be used for the 
same types of services, supplies, and expenses 
for which other Federal grants for vocational 
education may be used, but the types of train- 
ing which may be financed are limited by the 
definition of “area vocational education pro- 
gram”’ in the title and by the provision (al- 
ready referred to) that other Federal funds 
must be used exclusively for the training of 
individuals designed to fit them for useful 
employment as highly skilled technicians in 
recognized occupations requiring scientific 
knowledge, as determined by the State board 
of vocational education for the State, in 
fields necessary for the national defense. 

State plans: States wishing to participate 
in the new title must amend their vocational 
education plans (under other vocational edu- 
cation grant programs) to include a new part 
which (1) designates the State board as the 
sole administering agency, (2) provides mini- 
mum qualifications for teachers, teacher- 
trainers, supervisors, directors and others 
having responsibilities under the new part, 
(3) shows the plans, policies, and methods 
to be followed, and (4) provides necessary 
fiscal procedures and reports. 


SCIENCE INFORMATION SERVICE (TITLE Ix) 


Science information service: This unit is 
established in the National Science Founda- 
tion. Through it, the Foundation will pro- 
vide or arrange for indexing, abstracting, 
translating, and other services leading to a 
more effective dissemination of scientific in- 
formation, and to undertake programs to de- 
velop new or improved methods for making 
scientific information available. 

Science information council: This council, 
also in the National Science Foundation, 
will advise the head of the science informa- 
tion service. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES OF STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES (TITLE XK, SEC. 1009) 


Purpose: This title authorizes Federal 
grants to States to assist their State educa- 
tional agencies to-improve and strengthen 
their statistical services. 

Federal grants authorized: Up to $50,000 
annually for each State for fiscal 1959, and 
for each of the next 3 years. 

Matching: States must match Federal 
funds dollar-for-dollar. 

Use of Federal funds: May be used for the 
expenses of new programs, or of additions to 
or expansions of existing programs, of State 
educational agencies for statistical services, 
including (1) improving the collection, an- 
alysis, and reporting of statistical data sup- 
plied by local educational units, (2) the de- 
velopment of accounting and reporting 
manuals to serve as guides for local educa- 
tional units, (3) the conduct of conferences 
and training for personnel of local educa- 
tional units and of periodic reviews and 
evaluation of the program for records and 
reports, (4) improving methods for obtain- 
ing, from other State agencies within the 
State, educational data not collected by the 
State educational agency, or (5) expediting 
the processing and reporting of statistical 
data through installation and operation of 
mechanical equipment. 

State plans: To participate, a State must 
submit to the Commissioner of Education a 
State plan which sets forth the programs to 
be carried out and the methods to be fol- 
lowed and provides for necessary fiscal pro- 
cedures and reports. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


Pursuant to a special order agreed to 
on August 23, 1958, the Clerk of the 
House, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress, received a 
message from the Senate informing the 
House that the Senate had passed the 
following bill of the House: 

H.R.13191. An act to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to encourage, foster, 
and assist in the establishment of clubs for 
boys and girls especially interested in 
science, 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on August 25, 1958, that committee had 
examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R.1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; 

H.R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley’s 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar; 

H.R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Roger P. 
Ames; 

H.R.8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Holloman and Mrs. W. G. Holloman; 

H.R.9020. An act to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11382. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the con- 
version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under sec- 
tion 621 of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of equal 
value, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12212. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain employees of the Department of the 
Navy; 

H. R. 12281. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an administra- 
tive site for Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
on lands adjacent to the park, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 13191. An act to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to encourage, foster, and 
assist in the establishment of clubs for boys 
and girls especially interested in science; 

H. R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year ‘end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; 

H.R. 13666. An act to amend title 32 of 
the United States Code to permit the ap- 
pointment of the Adjutant General of 
Puerto Rico as provided by the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 13840. An act to encourage expan- 
sion of teaching in the education of men- 
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tally retarded children through grants to in- 
stitutions of higher learning. and to State 
educational agencies; ; 

H. R. 18489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 18856. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, eorporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 546. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 21-27, 1958, as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week; 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing, and requesting the President to invite 
the countries of the free world to participate 
in the California International Trade Fair . 
and Industrial Exposition to be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., from. April 1 to 12, 1959; 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 704. Establishing that the first 
session of the 86th Congress convene at noon 
on Wednesday, January 7, 1959. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by Senate Concurrent Resolution 
122, 85th Congress, he did on August 
25, 1958, sign enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions of the House as follows: 

H.R.1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; 

H.R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley’s 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar; 

H: R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H.R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery of 
the cause and means of transmission of yel- 
low fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Roger P. 
Ames; 

H.R.8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Holloman and Mrs. W. G. Holloman; 

H.R. 9020. An act to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11382. An act to amend title 38 of 


the United States Code to authorize the con-— 


version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under sec- 
tion 621 of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of 
equal value, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11749. An act to extend the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12212. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain employees of the Department of the 
Navy; 

H. R. 12281. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an adminis- 
trative site for Yosemite National Park, 
Calif., on lands adjacent to the park, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 13191. An act to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to encourage, foster, and 
assist in the establishment of clubs for boys 
and girls especially interested in science; 

H. R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 







of additives which have not been uately 
tested to establish their safety; ~~ 

H. R, 13489. An act making app 
for military construction for the De 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
‘1959, and for other purposes; %0, 

H. R. 13666. An act to amend tit’ 

United States Code to permit he, ae 
ment of the Adjutant General of Puerto Rico 
as provided by the laws of the Co 

of Puerto Rico; a 

H. R. 13840, An act to encourage exp; 
of teaching in the education of smeneeae 
_— ee through grants to institu. 
tions of higher learning and to 
tional agencies; State 

H. R. 13856. An act making appro t 
for sundry independent executive Caran 
ney venga ons, corporations, 
and offices, for the fiscal year endi 
1959, and for other Saaritene: Ras 

H. J. Res. 546. Joint resolution design, 
the week of November 21-27, 1958, as Na. 
tional Farm-City Week; 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution auth 
sand requesting the President to invite the 
countries of the free world to Participate in 
the California International Trade Fair ang 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Log An. 
geles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959; 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer. 
tain aliens, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 704. Joint resolution estab 
that the ist session of the 86th Co: 
= at noon on Wednesday, January 7, 


And enrolled bills of the Senate as 
follows: 


S. 25. An act relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; 

8.165. An act for the relief of Arthur 
LeRoy Brown; - 

8.1438. An act to amend section 644 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
bonds of the United States marshals; 

S. 1764. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

S. 1864. An act to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased sal- ' 
aries for certain officers and employees of 
the Patent Office; and for other purposes; 

S: 1903. An act to aménd section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, a 
amended, relating to travel expenses of civil- 
ian officers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States; 

S. 1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Al 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and all other work incidental theretp; 

S. 2006. An act to relive the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army and Navy of certain respon- 
sibilities outside the Department of Defense; 

S. 2020. An act to amend the Railroad Re 
tirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Social Se 
curity Act; 

S. 2089. An act to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the performance of lab 


imposed as @ condition for the holding ad | 


mining claims on Federal lands pending the 
issuance of patents therefor; i 

S. 2114. An act to amend the act of Mari 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, tom 
corporate in the Organic Act of the ss 
Bureau of Standards the authority t 
quire land for filed sites, to | 
struction and improvement of puildings and 
for other activities; 3 ia 

S. 2117, An act directing the Seoretall © 
the Army to transfer certain b J 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; wien Be 

8.2146. An act for the relief of William? 
Peltier; 


Bonner; 





September | | 





S. 2469. An act for the relief of Dr, Brat 8. 
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§,2719. An act authorizing and directing 
tne Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and eradicate the predatory dogfish sharks to 
control the depredations of this species on 
the fisheries of the Pacific coast, and for 


8; 
eA Pe act for the relief of the town of 


tsmouth, R. I.; 

§,3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri, Margarethe Hadjisky, Maria Miceli, and 
Francesco Riso; 

g.3142. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Aet of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 
puilding sites until needed for construction 

and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; 

§.3295. An act to amend the Fish and 

Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to increase the 


guthorization for the fisheries loan fund. 


established under such act; 

§. 3321. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; 

8.3335. An act to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed 
with funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on a site made available in the District of 
Columbia; 

§.3379. An act to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

§.3420. An act to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; 

§.3503. An act for the relief. of Marie 
Inette Konomos; 

§.3680. An act to provide for participation 
of the-United States in the World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
‘ Wash., in 1961, and for other purposes; 

§.3683. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically depressed 


areas; 

§.3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; 

§.3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America; 

§.3741. An act to facilitate administration 
and management by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of certain lands of the United States 
within national forests; 

8.3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Navajo Tribe, and for other purposes; 

§,3915. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; 

8.3942, An act for the relief of certain 

' distressed aliens; 

8.3944, An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of Min- 
hesota and the Province of Manitoba, Can- 
ada, for the development. of a highway to 
Provide access to the northwest angle in 
such State; 


8.4082, An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi 


8.4039. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support 
— research, and for other pur- 
nae. An act to amend the act of May 

» 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the 

on of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial at the site of old St. 
louis, Mo, and for other purposes; 
co An act to approve a repayment 
tain hegotiated with the Heart Moun- 
Irrigation District, Wyoming, and to 
its execution; 

8.4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 

Hie 18, United States Code, with respect to 


annual rate of com nsation of members 
of the Board of Parole; = 


8.4118. An act f 
Pangelinan: oe or the relief of Harold 


+ 8.4214. An act for the 
relief of Mary F. C. 
leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment of the Con- 
gress, reported that, on the following 
dates, that committee had presented to 
the President for his approval bills and 
joint. resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On August 23, 1958: . 

H.R. 7720. An act for the relief of Viola 
Belger; 

H. R. 8381. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make technical 
amendments, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9147. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain Federal property in the 
Boulder City area, to provide assistance in 
the establishment of a municipality incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11009. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of Grand Portage National Mon- 
ument in the State of Minnesota, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12207. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alto Ross and children and for 
E. B. Ard and his daughter, Mrs, Joan Ard 
Nichols; 

H. R. 12216. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed on the Cum- 
berland River near Carthage, Tennessee, as 
the “Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir” and to 
establish the United States Study Commis- 
sion on the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, 
Guadalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, and San 
Jacinto River Basins, and intervening areas; 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 12670. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands 
have been acquired for the Fort Randall 
Dam and Reservoir project, and for other 
purposes; . 

H. R. 12883. An act to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol Power 
Plant and its distribution systems; 

H. R. 13549. An act to increase benefits un- 
der the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of such 
system, and otherwise improve such system; 
to amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act and for other-pur- 


poses; 
_ H.J. Res. 653. Resolution for the relief of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 659. Resolution for the relief of 
certain aliens. 

On August 25, 1958: 

H.R. 109. An act to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans, U. S. A., National Memorial, 
Inc.; 

H. R. 469. An act to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile 
fiber products, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1061. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for dam- 
age to, or loss of, property or personal injury 
or death, not cognizable under any other law; 

H.R. 1494. An act for the relief of the 
Southwest Research institute; 

H. R. 1684. An act for the relief of William 
Franklin Rollins; 

H. R. 1695. An act for the relief of Harry N. 
Duff; , : 

H. R. 3366. An act to validate overpayments- 
of pay and allowances made to certain offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Naval Reserve, and 
Air Force, while undergoing training at 
civilian hospitals, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 3368. An act to amend section 1870 of 
title 28, United States Code, to authorize the 
district courts to allow additional peremptory 
challanges in civil cases to multipie plaintiffs 
as well as multiple defendants; 

H.R. 3571. An act for the relief of Boris F. 
Navratil; 

H. R. 4073. An act for the relief of Peter 
James O’Brien; 

H. R. 4642. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules of Judicial Procedure; 

H. R. 6282. An act for the relief of the for- 
mer shareholders and debenture noteholders 
of the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana cor- 
poration; 

H>R. 7710. An act to provide for the lump- 
sum payment of all accumulated and cur- 
rent accrued annual leave of deceased em- 
ployees; 

H. R. 7860. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), en- 
titled “To provide that payments be made 
to certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range; 

H. R. 8943. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to codify recent 
military law, and to improve the code; 

H. R.9258. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Minnie Perreira; 

H. R. 9262. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of A. A. Alexander; 

H.R.9370. An act to permit illustrations 
and films of United States and foreign obliga- 
tions and securities under certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9817, An act relating to venue in tax 
refund suits by corporations. 

H.R.9950..An act for the relief of D. A, 
Whitaker and others; 

H. R. 10473. An act for the relief of Hipo- 
lito C. DeBaca; 

H. R. 10495. An act to amend that part of 
the act of June 9, 1896 (29 Stat. 313), re- 
lating to the establishment of postal stations 
and branch post offices, so as to permit them 
to be established within 10 miles of the 
boundary of the adjoining city; 

H. R. 11668. An act to amend section 39 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended; 

H.R. 11889. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the purpose 
of exhibition at the Minnesota State Fair and 
Centennial Exposition to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12126. An act to provide further pro- 
tection against the introduction and dis- 
semination of livestock diseases, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12226. An act to amend the Virgin 
Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350), and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 12808. An act. to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958 by ad- 
vancing the date for submission of the revised 
estimate of cost of completing the Interstate 
System and to extend the approval of such 
estimate for an additional year; 

H. R. 12858. An act taking appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 13247. An act to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional programs to meet critical national 
needs; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13450. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13475. An act to aythorize an ex- 
change of lands at the Rochester Fish-Cul- 
tural Station, Indiana; 
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H.R. 13580. An act to increase the public 
debt limit; 

H. R. 13678. An act to provide in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for a loan service of captioned films for the 
deaf; 

H. R. 13861. An act to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to messengers for the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives; 

H. J. Res. 635. Resolution for the relief of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 648. Resolution providing for a 
joint session of Congress for commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

On August 26, 1958: 

H.R. 1808. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; 

H.R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley’s 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engelbretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar; 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H.R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Roger P. Ames; 

H.R. 8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon; 

H.R. 9020. An act to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 
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H.R. 9700. An act to consolidate into one 
act all of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and for other pur- 
poses, 

H.R. 11382. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to authorize the con- 
version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under section 


‘621 of the National Service Life Insurance Act 


of 1940, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of .certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of equal 
value, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12212. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy; 

H. R. 12281. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an admin- 
istrative site for Yosemite National Park, 
Calif., on lands adjacent to the park, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 13191. An act to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to encourage, foster, and 
assist in the establishment of clubs for boys 
and girls especially trained in science; 

H.R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 18254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Atc to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; 


H.R. 13489. An act appro’ 
for military construction for the De: 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13666. An act to amend 
United States Code to permit pe ee 
ment of the Adjutant General of Puerto Rico 
as provided by the laws of the Common. 
wealth of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 13840. An act to encour XPansion 
of teaching in the education of mental 
retarded children through grants to instity. 
tions of higher learning and to State educa. 
tional agencies; 

H. R. 13856. An act making a priations 
for sundry independent ocala 
boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 546. Resolution designating the 
week of November 21-27, 1958, as National 
Farm-City Week; 

H. J. Res. 658. Resolution authorizing 
requesting the President to invite the ae 
tries of the free world to participate in the 
California International Trade Fair and In. 
dustrial Exposition, to be held in Los Angeles, 
Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959; 

H. J. Res. 675. Resolution to facilitate the 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 704. Resolution establishing that 
the first session of the 86th Congress convene 
at noon on Wednesday, January 7, 1959, 


September 4, 1953 
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_ Appendix 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness Pleased With Congress and the Ad- 


ministration for Teamwork on Its Be-- 
half 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for American small-business enter- 
prise this has been a Congress of tre- 
mendous achievement. 

Both of our great parties have pledged 
themselve to aid the small-business man 
in America. The 85th Congress saw the 
fulfllment of those pledges to a degree 
unmatched by any Congress in recent 





Inan era of bigness, in a time of ever- 
rising costs and high-interest rates, this 
Congress acted to preserve our tradi- 
tion of free competitive enterprise—to 
sittengthen the small independent busi- 
hesses that form the backbone of our 
economic system. 

We provided substantial tax relief for 
those businesses. We established, for 


the first time, a method of providing 


equity capital for small business, through 
the creation of an Investment Division 
in the Small Business Administration. 
We made the SBA a permanent agency 
of the Government. We strengthened 
the hand of small business in bidding on 
ent contracts. 
Mr. President, I have received a letter 
Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
t Business. Included with the 
is the text of a message that will 
printed in the August 27 issue of Roll 
the newspaper of Capitol Hill. 
Message begins: 
you, Congress and administration, 
= eg teamwork. You have made a great 
ent ent Preserving free American independ- 
wee message relates the pledges of 
in their platforms of 1956— 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-fifth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, September 12, 1958. It is requested that copy and proofs of 
speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 


by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or 

to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that 

date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


and what has been done to fulfill those 
pledges. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Burger’s letter, and the 
message I have described, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and message were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1958. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Majority Leader, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I am enclos- 
ing herewith advance copy of reprint of an 
ad which will appear in Roll Call, issue of 
Wednesday, August 27, 1958, copy of which 
reprint will be made available to all Mem- 
bers of Congress on August 26. This re- 
print. will go forward to all Members of Con- 
gress, attached to a letter signed by our 
president, Mr. C. Wilson Harder. 

However, I wanted you to have advance 
copy of this reprint, which is attached to 

letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Grorce J. BurGeEr, 
Vice President. 
THaNK You, CONGRESS AND ADMINISTRATION, 

ror Your TeamMwOrE—You Have MADE A 

GREAT START PRESERVING FREE AMERICAN 

INDEPENDENT 

Never in National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business history has any Congress recog- 
nized so fully, or acted in such a measure, 





as the 85th Congress on the problems of keep- 
ing small business healthy. 

In behalf of the nationwide voting mem- 
bership of this organization, we wish to 
thank you for a job started. To be sure, 
much remains to be accomplished. Yes, 
just as Rome was not built in a day, so do 
we realize the forces that have been destroy- 
ing independent business in America for 
many years cannot be overcome in one ses- 
sion. 

It is also gratifying to note this Congress 
has worked toward making good the pledges 
to small business contained in the platforms 
of both parties in 1952 and 1956. As part 
of this open letter to you, we are restating 
for the record what those promises were; 
what has been accomplished by you so far. 

The promise: “We will provide tax relief 
for small business.” 

What you did: You enacted $260 million 
in small-business tax relief in which was 
included sound increased depreciation al- 
lowances to help small business expand. You 
also helped preserve the American tradition 
of the family-owned business by permitting 
installment payment of estate taxes. You 
increased rainy-tay reserve allowances to 
help small business better weather reverses 
in the economy. You made investment in 
smell business more attractive by affording 
greater protection against losses in such 
ventures. 

The promise: “We will strengthen and ex- 
pand Small Business Administration and its 
service to independents.” 

What you did: You made the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent part of 
Government. The probes and inquiries by 
your Small Businss Committees have helped 
SBA almost double the value of Government 
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orders set aside for small business. You 
have made it possible for SBA to step up 
management counseling services and increase 
loan aids by 30 percent. Created new pro- 
gram for long term loans and capital stock 
in small business. 

The promise: “‘We will reduce Government 
competition with small business.” 

What you did: Through searching inqui- 
ries by your committees the Defense Depart- 
ment has closed down 62 industrial-commer- 
cial type operations. Among other things, 
this has resulted in the following: With- 
drawal of Navy from paint manufacturing; 
$1 million in Army tire retreading business 
has been turned over to tire dealers; Air 
Force abandoned plans to set up baking and 
ice cream plants at new academy; GSA has 
turned over many services to independent 
business; PX system has been stopped from 
installment selling. 

The promise: “We will reduce Federal red- 
tape requirements on small business.” 

What you did: Again, through probes and 
investigations by your committees, the fol- 
lowing has resulted: A 50 percent reduction 
in freight forms required for deliveries on 
contracts to Government agencies; simpli- 
fication of forms small business must fill in 
to bid on these contracts; elimination of 1 
million pointless employment questionnaires 
which businessmen were required to fill in. 

The promise: “We will provide freer and 
fairer opportunities for small business 
through harder hitting antitrust enforce- 
ment.” 

What you did: Again, through the process 
of searching congressional inquiry largely 
through your small-business committees, you 
created the climate conducive for a 20-per- 
cent increase in antitrust cases by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Justice Depart- 
ment. Included are such items as the fol- 
lowing: Severing the tight interlocking be- 
tween General Motors and Du Pont. Criminal 
action against Safeway for destroying small 
competition. Breaking of a monopoly by 
Eastman to permit independent firms to 
process color films. Rules for fair advertising 
in the tire industry. Directive to Shell Oil 
to stop selling direct to consumers at low 
prices in competition with independent out- 
lets. In addition, th.re have been a record 
number of actions to break up monopoly- 
breeding mergers that reduce competitive 
opportunities, as for example: Action to break 
up- merger between Crown-Zellerbach and 
St. Helens Co. in the paper industry; indus- 
trywide approach in ice cream to solve the 
monopoly tendency problem created by many 
mergers that have given National Dairy, 
Foremost, et al., dominance in that industry; 
attempt to separate Procter & Gamble from 
Clorox; case against Automatic Canteens to 
force it to give up retail operations gained 
in merger with Rowe Co.; action that forced 
giant Transamerica to split off from Bank of 
America, and to split it off again from its 
insurance and other nonbanking operations. 

The promise: “We will revise policies and 
practices in all departments and agencies, 
and we will help small business finance their 
work on Federal orders * * * to help inde- 
pendents sell more to government.” 

What you did: Again, through splendid, 
vigorous inquiry by your committees the fol- 
lowing has resulted: Elimination of some of 
the pitfalls in Government contract require- 
ments. Revision of pricing rm quirements 
which had previously put a _ substantial 
amount of Government business beyond the 
reach of independents. Change of rules to 
permit small business to secure progress pay- 
ments on Government contracts eliminating 
the necessity for small business to seek loans 
for this purpose. This was done by exempt- 
ing small business from rules which denied 
such payments to their giant competitors. 

And, above all, you renewed the faith of 
small business in the American principle of 
the democratic processes. 
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As you know, the National Federation of 
Independent Business is not a pressure 
group. Rather, the Nation’s independent 
businessmen believe that the interests of 
#mall business are best advanced by furnish- 
ing you with a continuous, monthly survey 
of the opinions of the Nation's small busi- 
nessmen on their problems. This continu- 
ous survey work, we believe, is done for you 
on a fair, honest basis, through the mandate 
ballots which you receive. Actions the past 2 
years in Washington reaffirm our belief in 
this principle. And while we all know that a 
vast array of tasks lie ahead, we also think 
all who believe in independent, free enter- 
prise will long recognize that the 85th Con- 
gress, with the cooperation of the adminis- 
trative arm of government, started the ball 
rolling on the long road back to a safe and 
sane American economy. And for this, we 
thank you. 

National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Washington, D. C.; Burlingame, Calif 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; New York, 
N. Y. 

C. W. Harper, President. 





Statement. by Hon. William E. Jenner, 
of Indiana, in Connection With the 
Senate Vote on Raising the Debt Ceil- 


ing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me in connection with the Senate vote 
in raising the debt ceiling. 

There being no objection; the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: ; 

STATEMENT By SENATOR JENNER 


I am deeply concerned about maintaining 
the full faith and credit of the United States. 
Because I am so deeply concerned about the 
credit of the United States, I am unable to 
accept the bill to raise the permanent debt 
ceiling another $8 billion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is doing 
everything possible to meet our fiscal needs. 
He_needs help. I submitted to the Finance 
Committee an amendment to give him all the 
borrowing authority he asked for, but on a 
temporary basis only. 

I am strongly opposed to any increase by 
Congress in the permanent debt ceiling. 

Either the statutory debt limit is a bar- 
rier to unlimited spending, or it isn’t. To- 
day we have a rubber debt ceiling, made to 
look as if it was a firm barrier, but actually 
responding to every-lightest pressure for more 
funds. That is fooling our people. If Con- 
gress does not intend the debt ceiling to be 
a barrier to excessive ,spending, it should 
abolish the ceiling, and admit Government 
spending is unconfined. . 

Nothing is sillier than to have what looks 
like a guardrail when we know the guard- 
rail will not hold. « 

Yes, I know that Congress has voted all 
the appropriations under which executive 
spending is carried on. I know Congress 
voted for the carryover appropriations which 
give the executive some $70 billion above the 
current budget. But the debt ceiling should 
be a barrier against congressional appropria- 





September 11 , 


tions as well as against extravagant Govern, 
ment agencies. . 

If Congress passes one law to impose a 
limit on the public debt, and a dozen 
laws to send the appropriations far 
pes ae Congress should meet the prob. 
lem by reconsidering its excessive propria 
tions. = 

My proposal for a tempora crease 
would have given the Suepeners ot the Sa 
ury the money he must have to carry him 
over the coming 6 or 8 months, and then it 
would have put the entire problem back 
where it belongs—in the lap of Congress, 

There are plenty of places where our 
budget can be cut. They must be found. 
They never will be found, if we haye this 
rubber debt ceiling which stretches upward. - 


































































































’ another 5 or 10 billions every time Congress 


appropriates more than we can afford, be- 

cause the executive branch wants to spend 

more. ‘ . 
Congress has never seriously set itself 

since 1933, to the task given it under the 

Constitution—to control government spend. 

ing in-the interest of the people of the Na-- 


tion who work to earn the money. . { 
Arbitrary governments permit public off- 5 
cials to decide how much they want to I 
but free governments give to representatives 
of the people the decision on how mugh of F 
their earnings is to be spent by the govern. c 
ment. That right—to have the people's own P 
répresentatives make the decisions. on. the si 
government’s use of our resources—is crucial h 
for the preservation of our liberties, 0! 
Congress has never seriously set itself to ti 
the task of controlling the executive agen- fi 
cies which have been doing as they liked 0 
for 25 years. tic 
Some one must speak out. The situation pr 
is already more serious than most people th 
realize. . th 
The Secretary of the Treasury has esti- th 
mated that the deficit for next year will pr 
about $12 billion. td diy 
But in the Senate Finance Committe 
hearings, the Senator from Nevada ques- bia 
tioned whether the Treasury's estimates of 1 
spending included enough allowance for all ree 
the promises currently being made for for- mo 
eign aid to one area and another. He the 
warned that by the year’s end the spending ORD 
figure might be much higher than the pre pro 
ent estimates. : Ami 


The Senator from Illinois questioned 1 
whether the Treasury’s estimates of re 

















ceipts had not been higher, in the preceding was 
year, than actual collections. He asked as f¢ 
whether collections for 1959 might not Mz 
be lower than the Treasury estimates. born 
Secretary agreed that Treasury estimates had Ema 
been running above actual collections. —— moth 

The Senator from New Mexico questioned - Calif. 
whether it would not be increasingly difficult Calif 
to sell Government bonds with new deficits, of pi 
of $2.8 billion and $12 billion. docto 

In addition, the inflation generated by the fornis 
new deficits may well lead to price increase 1921, 
which will be an additional force : 1916- 
expenditures higher than the current ternat 
mates. A intern 

The deficit of $12 billion for the current 1919-2 
year is thus based on estimates of spending ment, 
which may well be too low, estimated colle Beles, 
tions that may well be too high, an uneal Politic 
culated allowance for inflationary price = tie 


creases, and possible increases in the cost of 
marketing bonds. are, 
I am not forecasting a ice ema 
fiscal 1959 than the $12 billion em | 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but it@@ — 
duty to warn that these estimates ate ti 
tative, and the gap between revenue 8m 
penditures certainly might be greater 
the figures we have now. It is the am 
Congress to face now the possibility &™ 
deficit in June 1959 may be sub * 
higher, if they do nothing. When 
raises the permanent debt ceiling fing 





nothing about spending, it is 
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ders to go ahead, and telling investors 
oe their money in hedges against infla- 


vet Congress refuses to raise the debt ceil- 

at Treasury request, it will be telling the 
public that Congress is prepared to find ways 
to cut Government spending, until every dol- 
lar of waste and extravagance is squeezed out 
of the budget of the United States. 





Outstanding Record of Leading Legal 
Opponent of Chicago Water Diversion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the hearings on the Chicago water diver- 
sion bill, H. R. 2, before the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee on Rivers and 
Harbors, part of an address on “The 
Diversion of Columbia River Waters,” by 
Prof. Charles E. Martin, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, was placed in the 
hearing record by the Attorney General 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Honeck. The quota- 
tion from Professor Martin’s address be- 
fore the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law at its April 1957 session— 
proceedings, page 9—states, among other 
things, that “if there was diversion of 
the waters of Lake Michigan at Chicago, 
there was no question that that forms a 
precedent and supports Columbia River 
diversion upstream in British Colum- 
bia”—hearing transcript, page 528. 

In order to record the outstanding ca- 
reer of Professor Martin, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be included in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ond the life history of the distinguished 
professor as reported in Who’s Who in 
America—volume 30 for 1958-59. . 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Martin, Charles Emanuel, politica] science; 
born Corsicana, Tex., September 11, 1891; son 
Emanuel Cobb and Roxie Annie (Moon), 
mother; graduated high school, Santa Ana, 
Calif., 1910; bachelor of arts, University of 
California, 1914; master of arts, 1915; doctor 
of philosophy, Columbia University, 1918; 
doctor of laws, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1942; married Jewell Boone, June 13, 
1921. Fellow in international law, Columbia, 
1916-17; Carnegie endowment fellow in in- 

1 law, 1919; lecturer on politics and 
ae law, University of California, 
40; head of political science depart- 
Ment, University of California at Los An- 
eles, 1920-25. Professor international and 
Political science 1925. Head of department 
science, University of Washington, 
1996-29 Also dean of faculty social science 
. a director of Institute of Inter- 
ae airs visiting or exchange pro- 
td inignreearch study Japen, southecst 
y Ja » SO 
and tna 1954-55. Has Sane as labor 
ee rator. 
Special 


z 


Has been special 
at several conferences, Congresses, 
a Government bureaus, and 

ses governmental organiza- 
Gelegate to numerous international 
associations and private or- 
Has participated in numerous 


/ 
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governmental and _ civic organizations. 
Served in CAC, United States Army, 1918- 
19. Decorated by French Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs 1948. Member of many scien- 
tific and profressional associations and or- 
ganizations. Methodist. Clubs: Mason, 
Rainier, Monday, China, vice president (Fac- 
ulty, Seattle), Cosmos, Washington. Also 
several books in field 1921-36. Also many 
articles and pamphlets. Editor several vol- 
umes. Contributor on world affairs with En- 
cyclopedia Americana. Home: 3828 49th Ave- 
nue NE., Seattle, Wash. 





Communism Is Still With Us—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all dur- 
ing this year, there has been much dis- 
cussion about the Supreme Court and its 
attitude toward various Communist con- 
trol acts passed by the Congress. 

Mr. George Todt, columnist for the 
San Fernando Valley Times, has pub- 
lished a series of articles on the Smith 
Act and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and has made some valuable sug- 
gestions regarding a new approach in our 
dealing with .the criminal Communist 
conspiracy operating in our midst. 

The articles of December 24 and 26 
by the Valley Times editorialist follow: 
[From the San Fernando Valley ‘Times of 

December 24, 1957] 


Masters WHOomM COMMUNISTs SERVE 


“The’ theory of communism may be sunr- 
med up in one sentence: Abolish all private 
property.”—Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
the Communist manifesto. 

The so-called Communist Party of the 
United States is not a bona fide political 
party like the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. 

It is simply an extension of the Kremlin’s 
fifth column operating as a Trojan horse 
within America’s walls. 

Its members are pledged to act as spies, 
provocateurs, and saboteurs before and after 
the outbreak of hostilities between our 
country and the U.S.5S. R. 

It is impossible for any person who has 
taken the Communist oath to also take the 
loyalty oath to the United States. 

Nobody can serve two masters. 

We will do well to remember this in the 
event of any future hot war between the 
United States and Russia. 

What are we proving by allowing these 
cunning agents of the Kremlin to remain 
among us undisturbed even as they plot dis- 
aster against us? 

Why should we present the Reds with 
such a bonanza if.they elect to commence 
world war III in the future? 

Hasn’t the time come, at last, to outlaw 
the traitorous Communist Party here in the 
United States? 

Shouldn’t all Communists have their 
American citizenship revoked? 

Shouldn't they be declared citizens of Rus- 
sia—to whom they have taken an oath of 
allegiance? 

Shouldn’t we ask Russia to take back her 
enemy aliens? 

Our legislators’ could accomplish this 
rightful action by perfectly legal means once 
it was decided to do so. 
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A study of the quisling Communist oath 
reveals that it is in direct opposition to 
certain plain provisions of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, later incorporated with the same 
language into the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Citizenship of all Communists could prop- 
erly be revoked on the grounds that they had 
taken an oath of allegiance to a foreign 
state—Russia. 

These people are not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, a bona fide political party 
like the Republican or Democratic Parties. 

Who ever heard of Republicans or Demo- 
crats taking an oath of allegiance to the 
Soviet Union, the land of victorious social- 
ism? 

Why not order the FBI to round up the 
comrades—most of whom are on file—and 
then give them a denaturalization trial by a 
jury of their own peers? 

Let them tell the jury that they are either 
(1) not guilty—and take their chances with 
a@ perjury count later—or (2) guilty, as 
charged. 

In the latter case, then their citizenship 
could be revoked at once. 

Isn’t this the best way to treat our domes- 
tic Communist conspiracy? 





{From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
December 26, 1957] 


AMERICAN COMMUNISTS SLIP UP 


“God bears with the wicked, but not for- 
ever.”—Cervantes, Don Quixote. 

In previous articles I have suggested a 
possible new approach in our dealing with 
the criminal Communist conspiracy operat- 
ing in our midst. 

The suggestion is based on a legal tech- 
nicality which the Communists, for all their 
great legalistic wisdom regarding such mat- 
ters, inadvertently may have slipped up on. 

Their Communist oath, as set forth in their 
own Handbook on Organization by the noto- 
rious old Red authority, J. Peters, requires 
each new member of the party to subscribe 
to these terms: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Soviet Union, 
the land of victorious socialism. I pledge 
myself to defend the Leninist line of the 
party, the only line which insures the tri- 
umph of Soviet power in the United States.” 

Now this subscription to the Communist 
oath is a requirement for entrance into the 
CPA in the first place. Every Red takes it, 
no matter what his position in the organiza- 
tion.may be. It is something of a bottleneck, 
as we shall see. 

This oath was published back in the thir- 
ties and little did the Reds dream of a strange 
coincidence which would take place in 1940, 
some years later. At that time many young 
men from this country were going to Canada 
and England to join the RCAF and the RAF. 
Some people here didn’t like it. 

So the Nationality Act of 1940 subsequently 
came into being. It provided loss of Ameri- 
ean nationality for anybody who, among 
other things, did what might be construed 
as “taking an oath or other formal declara- 
tion of allegiance to a foreign state.” 

Frankly, this wasn’t designed originally to 
catch American Communists, ‘who had 
teamed up with the Russian Government. 
It was actually meant to catch up with those 
who teamed up with the Canadian and Brit- 
ish Air Forces, or the French Foreign Legion, 
for example. I have heard that some people 
actually had their citizenship revoked on 
such grounds. 

Think how much worse it is for an Amer- 
ican citizen to enter the service of our sworn 
enemies, the Communists. They have said 
they will “push us to our graves.” When did 
the British or the French say anything like 
that? 

However, it has all turned out to be a for- 
tuitous circumstance—because the lan- 
guage evolved in the Nationality-Act of 1940 
(now in the McCarran-Walter Act) certainly 



































































































































spells it out for the Communist Party in the 
United States today. 


This language can apply to them very well, - 


indeed—and it should. 

If the Government applied this interpre- 

tation in the case of the Reds, it would gain 
great popular support in favor of the meas- 
ure. 
Several years ago I carried this theme to 
the television audience on my extempora- 
neous tel-editorial show, called “In My Opin- 
ion.” The response was terrific and indi- 
cated overwhelming approval of the plan—by 
something like a 100-to-1 ratio, as I recall. 

Such organizations as the California Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, California Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, Holly- 
wood Post 43 of the American Legion, and 
many others like them, embodied the plan in 
their own resolutions and sent them along to 
legislators in Washington. 

The resolutions were invariably met with 
silence. 

Yet some of the best legal] minds in south- 
ern California agreed that the plan was both 
meritorious and apparently quite legal in 
scope. 

Perhaps it may have been that our men 
in Washington assumed that the Smith 
Act was entirely sufficient—and efficient 
enough—to handle the Reds without addi- 
tional help from other quarters. 

However, what with the Smith Act being 
hamstrung and rendered largely ineffective 
in its application to Communists in our 
country today—isn’t it appropriate now to 
lock into possible ‘new avenues of approach 
to the problem? 

Can we afford to overlook any good bets at 
this time? 

Would it be anything except richly de- 
served “poetic justice” to withdraw the valu- 
able American citizenship they had scorned 
from all those who have sworn a mighty 
oath of allegiance to the Soviet Union? 

How about it? 





Work of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, cus- 
tomarily at the end of each session of 
Congress the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs submits for the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoORD a stewardship re- 
port on the committee’s work. The 
purpose is to make available a digest 
of the principal measures which have 
come before the committee. Last year 
the, report was submitted by the chair- 

‘man, Hon. THomas S. Gorpon. The ill 
health that is forcing Congressman 
Gorpon to relinquish his congressional 
seat this fall has also compelled him 
during the past months to forgo his 
work as chairman. This is a matter of 
deep regret to all of us who have served 
with him. We shall miss the kind and 
gentle qualities that have been among 
his characteristics. In addition to our 
chairman, the committee is also losing 
the services of five other members. JoHN 
Vorys is ending: 20 years of service that 
has been marked by devotion and dis- 
tinction. He has always presented his 
views with vigor and clarity. Person- 
ally I shall miss him. Our colleagues, 
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the gentlemen from West Virginia (Mr. 


’ Byrp] and from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] 


are seeking another office. The experi- 
ence they gained on the committee 
should serve them well in their new of- 
fices. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LeCompte] is bringing to a close a long 
and distinguished service in the House. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rapwan] has decided to withdraw from 
public office to recover his health. To 
each of them I express my appreciation 
for their cooperation in my task as act- 
ing chairman and add my good wishes 
for their personal happiness. 

The 85th Congress has been one of the 
busiest for the committee and its sub- 
committees. The full committee had a 
total of 158 meetings. More significant 
were the increased activities of the 8 
subcommittees which held 123 meetings. 
I am aware that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs is sometimes accused of se- 
crecy in its work. Any fairminded per- 
son will recognize, I am sure, that the 
committee must receive much material 
of a highly classified nature if its judg- 
ments and decisions are to be based upon 
facts. At the same time, Chairman Gor- 
DON and I have constantly pressed upon 
the executive branch the importance of 
declassifying as much of this material 
as possible in order that the public could 
have as much information as is consist- 
ent with national security. The result 
of this pressure is reflected in the in- 
creased number of pages of printed hear- 
ings produced by the committee in this 
Congress. Final figures show that 7,013 
pages of printed hearings have come 
from our committee the last 2 years. 
Almost half of these, 3,318 pages to be 
exact, cover the mutual security pro- 
gram hearings held in 1957 and in 1958. 
A perusal of the 1958 hearings will show 
that security deletions are relatively few 
and that there is a considerable body of 
information on the extent, the strength, 
and the weakness of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. The committee believes that this 
approach has resulted in a much better 
understanding of the program, not only 
in the Congress but throughout the 
country. 

Almost 200 bills and joint resolutions 
have been referred to the committee of 
which nearly half were duplicates. The 
committee considered 60 of these meas- 
ures. Of 33 bills and. joint resolutions 
reported out by the committee, 28 have 
been enacted into law. In addition, 14 
resolutions on various subjects received 
congressional approval. 

The crisis in the Middle East that led 
to the landing of our troops in Lebanon 
was of grave concern, not only to the 
committee but to the entire membership 
of the Holise. To keep the House as fully 
informed as possible, arrangements were 
made with the Department of State to 
provide daily briefings. These meetings 
were open only to Members of the House. 
It was understood by those attending 
that the information they received would 
be treated as classified information. 
After a ranking officer of the Department 
gave a résumé of the latest developments, 
Members of the House interrogated the 
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far as I can gather Members of 
House welcomed the opportunity to get 
a firsthand account of a very critica] 
and fast-moving situation. From the 
point of view of the Department, it was 
possible to gather quickly congressional} 
reaction to these serious events. In ret. 
rospect I think this has been a very 
worthwhile project which I hope wil] be 
eee if the occasion again warrants 
it. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
tember 11, 1957, page A7458, Chairman 
Gordon gave the House a digest of the 
measures handled by the committee dur. 
ing the 1st session of the 85th Congress, 
At this point I would like to insert 
digest of the measures handled during 
the second session. 

MEASURES ENACTED INTO Law 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


This act extended the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 for another year. The execu. 
tive branch had requested an authorization 
of $3,297,900,000. The committee recom- 
mended $2,958,900,000, an amount which the 
House authorized. The authorization en- 
acted into law was for $3,031,400,000, a sum 
$72,500,000 above the House authorization 
and $72,500,000 below the Senate figure. — 

The committee initiated significant 
changes in the title headings of the act in 
order to place military assistance in a sepa- 
rate chapter and defense support under the 
economic chapter. These changes were ine 
tended to make clear that defense support, 
although necessary for military needs, was, 
nevertheless, economic assistance. Special 
assistance and the contingency fund were 
put into a new chapter because each could 
include both military and economic assist- 
ance. The House accepted the committee's 
changes. The Senate also accepted the 
change with one modification. Special as- 
sistance was removed from the same chapter 
as the contingency fund and put into the 
chapter headed “Economic Assistance.” 
This change conforms to the executive 
branch definition that special assistance is 
regarded as economic assistance necessary 
to achieve political, economic, or other ob- 
jectives in countries where no assistance is 
provided in support of‘ significant military 
forces, or in situations where assistance can- 
not be appropriately rendered as technical 
assistance er from the Development Loan 
Fund. The contingehcy fund, unlike special 
assistance,.may be used for both military 
and nonmilitary assistance; approved June 
30, 1958, Public 85-477. 

PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF DENMARE 


This bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$5,296,302 to the $35,432,350 already paid to 
the Danish shipowners for the 40 
ships that were requisitioned by the United 
States in 1941. ay 

The additional payment is necessitated by 
the fact that the procedures followed when 
the ships were first requisitioned 
a legal situation under which the owners of 
the vessels could not receive full compensa- 
tion in the terms of the original understand- 
ing between the Danish Ambassador and the 
Department of State; approved June 6, 1958, 
Public Law 85-450. 

APPOINTMENT OF AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SEC 
RETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


The bill amends the act of May 26, — : 4 


amended, by increasing the number of 
sistant Secretaries of State from 10 to il. 
It also increases the number of 
sistant Secretaries in the Federal ; 
Pay Act of 1956. s 
The additional Assistant Secretary will pe 
mit the establishment of a Bureau of Africa! 


witness. At several meetings, more than Affairs headed by an Assistant 


40 Members of the House appeared. So This new post is intended 


to enable the 2® = 
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ent of State to give adequate recogni- 
tion to the growing importance of our rela- 
tions with Africa. 

The salary authorized in the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Pay Act of 1956 for an Assistant Sec- 
retary is $20,000. A request for the position 
ig included in the Department’s fiscal year 
1959 appropriation request; approved July 18, 
1958, Public Law 85-524. 

AMENDMENT TO THE INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 

SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1949 (CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 


CLAIMS) 

This bill amends the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, by pro- 
yiding for the payment of claims by American 
citizens against Czechoslovakia, based upon 
the nationalization or other taking of Ameri- 
ean-owned property in Czechoslovakia on or 
after January 1, 1945. Authority to adminis- 
ter the claims provided for is given to the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
Payment in full would be made on all claims 
of $1,000 or less. Those in excess of $1,000 
would receive payment of $1,000 on account, 
with the balance to be prorated equally 
among all award holders; approved August 8, 
1958, Public Law 85-604. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN RETIRED PERSONNEL OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO ACCEPT 
AND WEAR DECORATIONS, PRESENTS, AND OTHER 
THINGS TENDERED THEM BY FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 
The bill authorizes certain retired person- 

nel of the United States Government to ac-. 

cept and wear such decorations, orders, 
medals, emblems, presents, and other things 
as have been tendered them by certain for- 
eign countries which are being held for such 
individuals by the Department of State; ap- 
proved August 27, 1958, Private Law 85-704. 
FOREIGN SERVICE ANNUITIES 


The bill provides a 10-percent increase 
in annuities to retired Foreign Service per- 
sonnel and to their widows. In the case of 
retired officers the increase is limited to a 
maximum of $500 per annum and, in the case 
of widows, to $250 per annum. This would 
confer on those individuals who come under 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system the same increase as was given retired 
Civil-service annuitants under Public Law 
85-465 approved June 25, 1958. The entire 
cost of all the annuity increases will be paid 
from the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund; approved September 2, 1958, 
Public Law 85-832. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE WORLD SCIENCE-PAN 

PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


This bill provides for participation of the 
United States in the World Sctence-Pan 
Pacific Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1961. The bill further authorizes 
the President to cooperate with the Wash- 
ington State World Fair Commission and 
to determine the extent to which the 
United States shall be a participant and 
exhibitor at the exposition, Although the 
bill authorizes an appropriation of not to 
exceed $125,000, it is anticipated that United 
States participation in the exposition will 


require additional authorizations and a 
Propriations. os 


The bill requires that the President report 
to the Congress during its first regular ses- 
= after the enactment of this legislation 

th respect to the most effective manner 
of representation of the United States and 

amount of appropriations which will be 
to accomplish such representation; 
a September 2, 1958, Public Law 85— 


HIGHWAY compact BETWEEN MINNESOTA AND 
MANITOBA, CANADA 

The bill authorizes the negotiation of a 

gampact between the State of Minnesota 

d'the Province of Manitoba, Canada, for 

ruction of a highway through the 

West angle of Minnesota. ‘This area 
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is separated from the rest of the State by 
the Lake of the Woods and the construc- 
tion of this highway will provide access to 
the area through Manitoba. No expendi- 
ture of Federal funds is anticipated; how- 
ever, it is possible that Federal highway 
furids may be used within the State of 
Minnesota for this purpose; approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, Public Law 85-887. 

CORREGIDOR BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The bill amends the act of August 5, 1953, 
ereating the Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
Commission by making clear that the Com- 
mission is not limited to a life span of 4 
years; rather that the individual commis- 
sioners, of whom there are 9, are appointed 
for 4-year terms. The bill also amends 
existing law by deleting the authorization 
for $100,000 and substitutes the sum of 
$200,000. The increased authorization, 
against which the Commission intends to 
request an appropriation of $46,000 for next 
year, will be sufficient for the Commission 
to continue its operations for another 2 
years; approved July 25, 1958, Public Law 
85-556. 

RELIEF OF MARY FP. C. LEUTE 


The bill is for the relief of the widow of 
an American, Joseph Henry Leute, who was 
serving in the consular service at the time 
of his death abroad in 1909. There was 
no law under which his widow could re- 
ceive any benefits. The bill provides that 
Mr. Leute shall be deemed to have been a 
participant under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system, thereby making 
his widow eligible for consideration for 
benefits. This bill in itself will not give 
her any money, but will“make it possible 
for the Secretary of State to consider her 
financial situation in order to détermine 
whether she is in actual need and without 
other adequate means‘ of support. If the 
Secretary so determines, he may then ex- 
tend to her a maximum, of $100 per month 
payable from the Foreign Service retirement 
and disability fund; approvcd September 2, 
1958, Private Law 85-784. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS 


This resolution authorizes an increase 
in United States contributions to the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions and its 
associated unions from $9,000 to $65,000 an- 
nually. The funds made available under this 
authorization are to pay the dues assessed 
against the United States as a result of its 
membership. Appropriations under this au- 
thorization are included each year in the ap- 
propriation for the Department of State; 
approved August 14, 1958, Public Law 85-627. 


INVITATION TO INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION TO HOLD THE 12TH SESSION OF 
ITS ASSEMBLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The resolution authorizes an appropriation 
of $200,000 to enable the United States to ex- 
tend an invitation to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to hold the 12th ses- 
sion of its assembly in the United States in 
1959. The appropriation made pursuant to 
this authorization will be used to defray costs 
over and above those which are ordinarily in- 
curred in holding a session at the Organiza- 
tion’s headquarters and which are shared on 
@ pro rata basis by all the member nations; 
approved June 4, 1958, Public Law 85-448. 
PARFICIPATION IN THE SECOND ANNUAL UNITED 

STATES WORLD TRADE FAIR 

This resolution authorizes the President 
to invite the States of the Union and foreign 
countries to participate in the Second Annual 
United States World Trade Fair to be held in 
New York City from May 7 to 17, 1958; 
approved March 28, 1958, Public Law 85-360. 
FOURTH INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATION CONGRESS 

AND EXPOSITION 


The,resolution authorizes the President to 


Invite the States of the Union and foreign 
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countries to participate in the Fourth Inter- 

national Automation ‘Congress and Exposi- 

tion to be held in New York City from June 

9 to 13, 1958; approved April 11, 1958, Public 

Law 85-374. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE CALIFORNIA INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE FAIR AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSI- 
TION ae 


This resolution authorizes and requests the 
President*to invite by proclamation, or in 
such other manner as he may deem proper, 
the countries of the free world to participate 
in the California International Trade Fair 
and Industrial Exposition to be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 159; ap- 
proved September 2, 1958, Public Law 85-924. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES ACROSS INTERNA-=- 
TIONAL BOUNDARIES 


The following are authorizations for the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
bridges over the rivers and the places spec- 
ified, to supply facilities needed for the flow 
of international transportation. No expendi- 
ture of funds by the United States is in- 
volved: 

Bridge across the Rainy River at Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn.; approved July 28, 1958, 
Public Law 85-566. 

Bridge between Lubec, Maine, and Cam- 
pobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada; ap- 
proved July 28, 1958, Public Law 85-563. 

Bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near 
Rio Grande City, Tex.; approved August 28, 
1958, Public Law 85-841. 





CONCURRENT AND HOUSE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PLANS FOR THE PEACEFUL 
EXPLORATION OF OUTER SPACE, HOUSE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 332 


The resolution requests tke President to 
enter into international agreements concern- 
ing the joint exploration of outer space, the 
advancement of scientific development re- 
lating thereto, and declares the support of 
the Congress for the prohibition of the use 
of outer space for military purposes. 


Passed House June 2, 1958, under suspen- 
sion of the rules; passed Senate July 23, 1958, 
by voice vote. 

EXPRESSING INDIGNATION AT THE EXECUTION OF 

CERTAIN LEADERS OF THE REVOLT IN HUNGARY, 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 343 


This resolution expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the President express through the 
organs of the United Nations and through 
all other appropriate channels, the deep sense 
of indignation of the United States at the 
act of barbarism and perfidy of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union and its instru- 
ment for the suppression of the independ- 
ence of Hungary, the Hungarian Communist 
regime, and’ expresses the sense cof the Con- 
gress that the President express the sym- 
pathy of the people of the United States 
for the people of Hungary on the occasion 
of this new expression of their ordeal of 
political oppression and terror. 

Passed House June 19, 1958, unanimous- 
consent proceedings; passed Senate June 24, 
1958, by voice vote. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED NATIONS FORCE, 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 109 


The resolution expresses the sense of the 
Congress that consideration should immedi- 
ately be given by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to the development, 
within its permanent structure, of such or- 
ganization and procedures as will enable the 
United Nations promptly to employ suitable 
United Nations forces for such purposes as 
observation and patrol in situations that 
threaten international peace and security. 

Passed Senate July 23, 1958; passed House, 
amended, August 21, 1958, under suspension 
of the rules, by vote of 299 yeas to 20 nays; 
Senate concurred in House amendments, Au- 
gyst 22, 1958. 
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EXTENDING GREETINGS TO THE FEDERAL LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE WEST INDIES, SENATE CON=- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 77 
This resolution conveys the greetings of 

Congress to the Federal Legislature of the 

West Indies on the occasion of the inaugura- 

tion of the first Federal Legislature and re- 

affirms the friendship of the United States 
for the people of the West Indies. 

Passed Senate April 16, 1958; passed House 
April 17, 1958, unanimous-consent proceed- 
ings. 

PAN .AMERICAN DAY CELEBRATION, HOUSE 

RESOLUTION 528 

The resolution designates April 14, 1958, 
for the celebration of Pan American Day and 
extends most cordial greetings of the House 
of Representatives to the representative 
bodies of each of the other American Re- 
publics on this occasion. 

Passed House April 15, 1958, unanimous- 
consent proceedings, without reference to 
committee. 

EXTENDING CONGRATULATIONS TO THE STATE OF 
{ISRAEL ON THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS ES- 
TABLISHMENT, HOUSE RESOLUTION 546 
This resolution extends to the people of 

Israel the congratulations and good wishes of 
the House of Representatives on the occasion 
of the 10th anniversary of the establishment 
of the State of Israel and the best wishes of 
the House of Representatives for continued 
progress and success. 

Passed House, April 23, 1958, unanimous 
consent proceedings, without reference to 
committee. 





MEASURES PASSED BY HOUSE BUT NoT FINALLY 
ACTED UPON IN SENATE 


DENIAL OF PASSPORTS, H. R. 13760 


The bill- is to protect the security of the 
United States by authorizing the Secretary of 
State to deny passports to persons who are 
members of the Communist Party or affiliates 
of the Communist Party and to persons who, 
since 1948, have knowingly engaged in ac- 
tivities intended to further the international 
Communist movement, provided that it is 
shown that their activities or presence abroad 
would be harmful to the United States un- 
der the congressional findings of fact con- 
tained in section 5 of the bill, which section 
finds that the international Communist 
movement is dedicated to the ultimate domi- 
nation of the United States; that it is a clear, 
present, and continuing danger to the United 
States; and that, in view of its use of pass- 
ports as a means to promote the conspiracy, 
the issuance of passports to supporters of the 
international Communist movement should 
be denied. 

Passed House, amended, August 23, 1958, 
unanimous consent proceedings, by voice 
vote. 

PAN AMERICAN GAMES TO BE HELD IN 
CHICAGO, ILL., H. R. 13343 


The bill authorizes an appropriation of. 


$500,000 for the purpose of promoting and 
insuring the success of the Pan American 
Games to be held at Chicago, Ill., August 27 
through September 7, 1959. 

Passed House August 22, 1958, under sus- 
pension of the rules, by vote of 244 yeas to 
64 nays. 





MEASURES REPORTED BUT NOT FAVORABLY ACTED 
UPON IN HOUSE 


EVALUATION AND WAIVER OF WARTIME LOANS TO 
CERTAIN AMERICAN CITIZENS, H. R. 10568 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of State 
to evaluate in dollars certain financial as- 
sistance loans expressed in foreign currencies 
arising as a result of World War II. When 
World War II started in the Far East the 
Department of State used a fund made avail- 
able to it for emergencies in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service to assist Americans who 
found themselves in a difficult financial posi- 
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tion. Through the availability of this special 
fund repatriation expenses of some Ameri- 
cans were advanced. In setting up this fund, 
Congress had made clear that advances from 
it were to be treated as loans for which the 
recipient would sign a non-interest-bearing 
promissory note. There are approximately 
20,000 promissory notes outstanding in 2,000 
different accounts for loans made in foreign 
currency. The bill would authorize the De- 
partment of State to convert these fiat cur- 
rencies into realistic dollar values, and if the 
Department cannot collect the converted 
amounts it will turn the account over to the 
General Accounting Office to attempt collec- 
tion. Should it be determined that a debt 
is uncollectible, the Secretary of State, at the 
discretion of the Comptroller General, can 
waive collection of all or part of the money 
owed the Government. 
Reported to House, July 17, 1958. 
GRANTING THE CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO A GREAT 
LAKES BASIN COMPACT, 8S. 1416 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the con- 
sent of Congress, with certain limiting quali- 
fications, to the creation of a Great Lakes 
Commission by the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The Com- 
mission’s powers include the gathering and 
publication of information; making recom- 
mendations with respect to the orderly and 
balanced development, use, and conservation 
of the water resources of the Great Lakes 
Basin; considering the means of improving 
fisheries and navigation; recommending leg- 
islation to the States; and cooperating with 
the United States Government and -other 
public bodies. The only cost to the Federal 
Government would be that of the salary of 
the Federal representative to the Commis- 
sion, which shall not exceed $15,000 per 
annum. 

Reported to House, August 13, 1958. 





True Then—True Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Valley Times, published in the San Fer- 
nando Valley on November 15, 1956, ap- 
peared an article by George Todt which 
called attention to the political power of 
Walter Reuther and to his objectives. 

Few paid any attention, though the 
danger inherent in Reuther, with his 
socialistic, if not communistic, philoso- 
phy and his purpose to become a dictator, 
has many times—and as early as 1937— 
been referred to by me through state- 
ments made from the well of the House 
or inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Approximately 175 Members of the 
House, some twenty-odd Senators, have, 
according to reports filed with the Clerk 
of the House, received political contribu- 
tions from Reuther’s organization, the 
UAW-CIO, running, on occasion, into 
thirty-odd thousand dollars. 

Many times that sum have been spent 
by the CIO in other ways to influence 
the election and the votes of Members 
of Congress. ‘ 

Because of Reuther’s success in dictat- 
ing legislation and the immunity granted 
him and some goons, and becausef union 
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employees are today, to an even greater 
extent than in 1956, at Reuther’s mercy 
because welfare funds have been stolen’ 
employers hijacked and forced to pay 
tribute to certain union leaders, it js 
today more important than ever before 
that the warning given almost 2 years 
ago be repeated. 

Hence Todt’s article is again reprinteg 
and it is hoped that individuals who haye 
been so complacent they have not even 
gone to the polls, much less informed 
themselves of what is happening, wij] 
take a glance at this old warning. 

Reuther now has absolute control of 
the Democratic Party in Michigan. He 
is driving for control of the Federal Goy. 
ernment. 

The fact that he, since 1941, has been 
the acknowledged leader and director of 
goon squads’ activities which have time 
and again violated the laws of the States 
and of the Nation should be now recog. 
nized by those whose welfare is so di- 
rectly involved. 

The McClellan committee has done a 
remarkably fine job on Hoffa, who is an 
acknowledged extortionist and racketeer, 
But, strange as it may seem, Reuther and 
the CIO, which is backing a member of 
that committee for the presidential nom- 
ination of the Democratic Party, has ap- 
parently to date gone scot-free of a simi- 
lar searching exposure of his lawlessness, 
The article to which reference has been 
made appears as follows: 

It’s REUTHER Versus GOP 
4 (By George Todt) 

“To stumble twice against the same stone 
is a proverbial disgrace.”—Cicero. 

Since the election landslide of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, it has become fash- 
ionable in certain circles to downgrade and 
seemingly write off the extensive political 
activities of Walter Reuther in behalf of 
the 1956 Democratic ticket. This mistake is 
presently being made by both learned writers 
and Republican leaders who never quite 
seemed to understand the nature of the 
menace posed by Mr. Reuther to the GOP 
in the first place. Their sense of arithme- 
tic—as well as proportion and balance—may 
be somewhat lacking in this particular in- 
stance. Let’s look beneath the surface for 
ourselves. “ 

Those who now attempt to downplay Mr, 
Reuther’s efforts today simply don’t know 
what they are talking about. The Demo- 


cratic Party’can thank him more than any. 


other man for its terrific defensive play of 
holding the*line in Congress—actually bol 
stering its position there. 

With Adlai Stevenson and Estes KErav- 
VER now bowing out of the picture, Mr. 
Reuther looms more and more as the coming 
strong man in the Democratic Party's future. 
For. he is mainly responsible for the complete 
frustration of Ike’s dearest political wish— 
a Republican Congress which would cary 
out the President’s legislative program i 
the next session of that august body. 

How did he accomplish it? Simply by a 
ganizing the 15 million men and women @ 
the newly formed AFL-CIO combine as they 
had never been organized before for 
action on a national scale. Although fully 
40 percent of this organized labor group 
happen to be members of the Repu 
Party, Mr. Reuther forced them, in 
become some part of the overall 
effort—either directly or indirectly. Tho®, 
who were of his poliitcal faith were to 
work with a vengeance. Most of those who 
were opposed to the Detroit firebrand Te 
mained discretely passive and 
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and forthright manner. In other words, they 
jaid low for fear of antagonizing Mr. Reu- 
ther’s AFL-CIO’ Committee on Political Edu- 
cation—called COPE. 

The end result of this was that Mr. Reu- 
ther permitted himself to call arbitrarily 


~upon the immense AFL-CIO assets at his 


command—all provided by the union work- 
ers themselves through enforced contribu- 
tions in the past—to play a political game of 
his own personal choosing and design. And 
he threw the entire massive weight of his 
newly created political machine at the feet 
of the Democrat leaders. By its use they 
were able to salvage the control of Congress 
from otherwise certain defeat. 

The GOP had none of the positive benefit 
from the legions of sympathetic union work- 
ers which might have accrued to it had the 
latter felt free in their own minds—from 
a practical standpoint of their working re- 
lationship with their unions and COPE—to 
organize their side for the GOP the same 
way as those who favored the Democrats were 
encouraged to do se by their political satraps 
in COPE. 

In the past, the Republican political ma- 
chine had merely taken on the Democratic 
political machine. But this time, the odds 
were different. For in addition to the regu- 
lar Bourbon organization, the GOP was also 
fighting for its life against a secondary 
political machine—not inside the Democratic 
party but adjacent to it—and that machine 
was the very potent COPE. So potent, in 
fact, that it packed a much bigger wallop 
than the regular Democratic line organiza- 
tion. It quickly conceded the presidential 
election, and concentrated on Congress in- 
stead—and it won handily, or at least caused 
the Democrats to win, by a respectable 
margin. 

As I wrote many times before the elec- 
tion—and it is even more true today now 
that the final results are in—those who fail 
properly to evaluate the scope of the future 
political power of Mr. Reuther and COPE 
simply have proved themselves incapable of 
understanding the bold and plain hand- 
writing on the wall. It is there for any- 
body to see who cares to take a look for 
himself. If the GOP chiefs are wise, they 
will interpret these factors more carefully 
for themselves henceforth. For they can ill 
afford to stand any more political pyrrhic 
victories of the kind that Mr. Reuther has 
just caused to be inflicted on them with 
reference to Congress—where he made his 
outstanding major effort this time. So what 
of the,future? What will happen in 1960? 
Who can tell? 


Of one thing we may be fairly certain, 
however. The dynamic Mr. Reuther has 
come a long way indeed along the high road 
of his ruthless ambitions for personal power 
in the United States of America. Far from 
losing this time, he actually won much of 
his limited objectives. It appears that he is 
going to be on the political scene increasingly 
in the'years ahead. He is a political factor 
that the Republican party should ignore no 
longer—if it wishes to survive. 





John de Kalb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der re to extend my remarks, I would 
ave the enclosed speech by Gov- 
mor McKeldin, of Maryland, marking 
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political activity—at least In any outstanding the anniversary of the death of Gen. 


Baron John de Kalb, inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the-CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The address follows: 


REMARKS OF GOV. THEODORE R. MCEELDIN, 
Avucust 19, 1958, Otp SENATE CHAMBER, 
State House, ANNAPOLIs, Mp. 


John de Kalb is a name that Americans 
must always remember with a mixture of 
pride and pain—pride, because it is evidence 
of how the patriot cause drew the sympathy 
of ardent and generous spirits all over the 
world; pain because our freedom cost his 
life. 

He came to our aid as a member of the 
group led by the young Lafayette in 1777. 
We are accustomed to think of them all as 
being what most of them, including their 
leader, actually were, that is, high-spirited 
young men, brave, and so idealistic that they 
were willing to risk their lives for liberty 
anywhere in the world. We think of them 
as dashing, brilliant, glamorous, the men to 
lead a forlorn hope, the men to deliver an 
irresistible charge, but hardly as patient or- 
ganizers, prudent counselors, dogged -fighters 
of a defensive action in the face of certain 
defeat. 

But De Kalb was not of that type. He was 
already 56 years old when he was commis- 
sioned a major general in Washington’s 
army, and he had had long experience in the 
French service. Fifteen years earlier he had 
been sent to examine this country for the 
—" king and he had traveled through it 
rom end to end. He knew its geography 
and its strategic possibilities, certainly better 
than Lafayette, and probably better than 
half the American officers of equal rank. 

In the bitter days at Valley Forge, Wash- 
ington found him a steady, dependable man, 
wise in counsel, prompt in action, and loyal 
in every fiber. No wonder he developed an 
inclination always to put De Kalk at the 
critical point. Others might be better at 
the dashing attack, the .brilliant foray, but 
when it came to guarding the weak point, to 
holding the line at any cost, De Kalb was 
the man. 

Thus, in 1780, when the main British 
strength was suddenly diverted from Wash- 
ington’s front and hurled upon the south, 
penning Lincoln with the main southern 
army in Charleston, Washington realized 
that he faced a very grave crisis, and the man 
he sent to deal with it was De Kalb. It was 
no mistake. With his Maryland and Dela- 
ware troops as the hard core of his army, he 
assembled a force and led it south with ad- 
mirable rapidity. But fate was against him. 
While he was stjll marching through North 
Carolina Clinton stove in the defenses of 
Charleston, and Lincoln surrendered, leaving 
De Kalb with the only American army in the 

South. 


It was the intervention. of Congress that 


‘took the command from him and gave it to 


the flashy, but incompetent Gates, who 
promptly led the last southern army to dis- 
astrous defeat at Camden. The one gleam 
of light in that gloomy day was the conduct 
of the Maryland and Delaware division 
under Kalb. With the rest of the army 
routed, and bearing the whole brunt of the 
assault, they held until Gates could escape 


with the shattered remnants of his force. 


But the cost was frightful. Out of. some 
5,000 men between 800 a 900 were killed 
and more than a thousand made prisoners. 
Much of: this loss fell upon the Maryland 
and Delaware troops in three furious counter- 
charges they made against the British. 
Worst of all, the general Himself fell with 
no less than 11 wounds, and 3 days later 
he. died. 

It is a bitter story, but in Maryland we 
have at least the consolation of knowing 
that whoever else may have been at fault 
our men did not fail at Camden; and if the 
came out with honor it was because the? 
were led by a man in whom they had con- 
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fidence because he was wise as well as brave. 
De Kalb gave his life to the United States; 
but to Maryland and Delaware he gave honor 
ky teaching their men how to achieve it. 
Therefore our debt to him is greater than 
that of the country at large, and it is ap- 
propriate for us to acknowledge it by erect- 
ing this memorial. 

It is especially appropriate at this moment, 
when the small, poor Nation for which he 
died has become the rich and powerful 
leader of half the world. Let us not lay the 
flattering unction to our souls that we are 
immune to the temptations that beset all 
whom fortune favors. We are no better 
than other men when it comes to resisting 
the approach of complacence and vainglory. 
At this moment we are in danger of for- 
getting how very much we owe to the 
courage and generosity of aliens like this 
stranger from Alsace; who gave his blood to 
the ideal of liberty, and to Maryland and 
Delaware the gift of deathless pride in their 
own manhood. 

The land of his birth, lying between France 
and Germany, has been for centuries the 
battleground of contending ambitions and 
the testing place.of rival ideals. De Kalb 
was only one of many who have come to us 
from that storm center, bringing with them 
contributions of inestimable value to Ameri- 
can life. They still come, not from Alsace 
only, but from many other strife-torn re- 
gions, and they still bring us values beyond 
computation. Is it necessary for me to re- 
mind you of Einstein and Fermi and Szilard 
and Teller, who armed us as no nation had 
ever been armed before, but who also gave 
us hope of mastering the forces of nature 
for peaceful purposes, as they have never 
been mastered before? 

If we forget them we should be unworthy 
of our inheritance. Yet we do, in some meas- 
ure, forget them when we listen today, as 
Congress too often listened during the Revo- 
lution, to small-souled natives whose spite 
and jealousy tries constantly to stir up preju- 
dice against the alien, regardless of his char- 
acter. 

Let this monument to Baron John de Kalb, 
major general of the United States Army, 
dead on the field of honor, stand as a lasting 
warning against all such pettiness of spirit. 
For valor knows no frontier, no clan, no 
caste, no race. When brave men stand to- 
gether, facing death for liberty, whether 
they come from Maryland, from Delaware, 
or from Alsace matters not at all. They are 
all one brotherhood, the aristocracy of the 
human race, and before them the proudest of 
men who has not shed his blood for freedom 
must uncover and bow his head. 

John de Kalb came out of Alsace, which 
is nothing; but he went into Valhalla, which 
is everything. It is the shining faith of 
America never to count whence a man comes, 
but always whither he goes. When he goes 
into the company of those who died that we 
might be free, he is raised into.a nobility 
Beyond the power of any king to create; 
and he is decorated, not with ribbons and 
golden stars, but with four immortal dia- 
dems—a nation’s love, pride, memory, and 
tears. é 





Review of 2d Session of 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
submit herewith my review of the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress. 
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Not in many years has any Congress 
had to deal with such momentous issues 
as those which faced the session just ad- 
journed. We met last January in the 
acute consciousness of two Soviet sput- 
niks; by the time we completed our work, 
a crisis had erupted in the Micdle East, 
American forces had been landed in Leb- 
anon, and American diplomacy and lead- 
ership were undergoing new tests. 

The 2d session of the 85th Congress— 
the final session unless the President 
should summon us to Washington 
again—necessarily did a great deal of 
pioneering work. It created a new space 
agency under civilian control; it re- 
vamped and reorganized the defense 
structure to meet the severe require- 
ments of the nuclear age. 

At the same time, Congress had to 
handle the problems created by the re- 
cession, which threw millions out of 
work, closed down steel mills and put the 
automobile assembly lines on short work- 
weeks, slashed Government revenues and 
turned the budget topsy-turvy. 

The session had to deal, and deal firm- 
ly, with shortsighted proposals to cut 
back and eventually destroy many sound 
and well-established programs for the 
health, education, and well-being of our 
people. We had to wrestle with differ- 
ences of viewpoint over farm legislation, 
laber legislation, the role of the Gov- 
ernment in peacetime use of nuclear 
energy. We had all the normal house- 
keeping chores—the economic and useful 
appropriation of funds for the ordinary 
operations of the Government. 

My own areas of concentrated interest 
were in the fields of national defense and 
nuclear energy. As most people know, 
the work of Congress is largely done 
through committees, which through long 
experience and the accumulation of tes- 
timony and expert guidance seek to be- 
come familiar with all the details neces- 
sary for sound and constructive legis- 
lation. 

I served, as in many years past, on the 
House Committee on Armed Services and 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and these two groups 
handled diverse subjects, including re- 
organization of the Department of De- 
fense, the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the cooperation of the 
United States in the atoms-for-peace 
program, and the promising new Euro- 
pean six-nation nuclear unity known as 
Euratom. 

Nothing surpassed in personal pleasure 
the fact that for the first time Con- 
gress was persuaded to authorize and 
appropriate for specific flood-control 
projects that in ®he future should help 
relieve the people of St. Clair and Madi- 
son Counties from flash floods of the type 
that did so much damage in June of 
1957. 

These projects were not budgeted in 
the appropriations for the Army engi- 
neers recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. But Isponsored a resoluiton that 
Was approved by the House Public Works 
Committee, and this was paralleled by a 
somewhat more extensive Senate au- 
thorization, and the money was voted 
for the vital preliminary surveys to be 
made by the Corps of Engineers. 
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I had the pleasure of appearing also 
before the Committee on Appropriations, 
to explain that the June 1957 floods 
which killed or injured so many of our 
people and did much property damage 
were the second major floods since 1946 
due to flash runoff of rainwater. The 
Appropriations Committee is properly 
careful in approving expenditures that 
may be attacked as unbudgeted, but it 
granted funds for the surveys of these 
projects we need, and Congress sustained 
the committee. 

There will be, therefore, an engineer- 
ing survey of the streams in Madison and 
St. Clair Counties, and this is the first 
essential step toward the sensible solu- 
tion of our problems in this field. 

Both becausé of the interests. of this 
congressional district and because of my 
own interest, I sponsored, of course, leg- 
islation in various fields. I introduced 
a food-stamp bill, to deal with the prob- 
lems of agricultural surpluses by making 
food available to families that need it at 
a price they can pay, and such a plan 
was approved by the House Committee 
on Agriculture. It was not passed by 
Congress but committee approval is the 
first step to future passage. 

I was sponsor of a bill to protect the 
interest of workers in welfare and pen- 
sion plans established for their benefit, 
and such a bill was passed after a long, 
hard fight. I was House sponsor, work- 
ing with Senator HumpHREY of Minne- 
sota in the other Chamber, of a bill to 
protect the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration from what many of us believe 
is the determined hostility of Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson. The committee 
hearings and approval by the committee 
had the effect of serving notice that Con- 
gress does not intend to let the REA be 
destroyed or crippled by increases in in- 
terest rates or by secret administrative 
assault. 

Two observations seem to me necessary 
after 6 years during which President 
Eisenhower has been Chief Executive and 
the last 4 years in which Democrats have 
controlled Congress while the executive 
department has been controlled by Re- 
publicans. 

We may fairly claim in Congress that 
in these 4 years politics has ended for us 
at the water’s edge. We have recognized 
that the President, under the Constitu- 
tion, has both responsibility and author- 
ity for foreign policy and is Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. We of the 
majority party in Congress have never 
decided an issue as Democrats rather 
than as Americans; we have given the 
President the support he deservés to ful- 
fill his constitutional duties. 

This is how things should be. But it 
is not the way things have always been, 
as can be remembered from political war 
cries in campaigns not long in the past. 
Very recently Republican campaign ora- 
tors pretended that there would be a 
“political cold war” if Democrats should 
control Congress. I hope we shall hear 
no more of that nonsense this year. ‘ 

The other thing—and the President 
and his colleagues in the Treasury De- 
partment have had 6 years to learn about 

is that talking loud and long about 
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“Government economy” does not 
balanced budgets. peonen 

We had a solemn pl e back d 
the 1952 campaign Five od new item 
workers would cut down on spending 
until pretty soon we would be down to 
a $60-billion budget. Well, they partly 
did not mean it and partly did not under. 
stand what they were saying, and, partly 
they forgot about the way our popula. 
tion is expanding, the way our economy 
has grown, the way new crises may arise 
for a nation bearing such responsibility 
as ours. The Eisenhower administra. 
tion has just finished a red-ink year with 
a $3-billion deficit. It is in a year when 
another $12-billion deficit is expected 
and we in Congress have had to answer 
its pleas to raise the ceiling and the 
national debt. 

During 1957 we Democrats tried to eut 
President Eisenhower's budget, and we 
did cut it, for a time, although he hims 
self deserted it under the criticism of the 
organized lobbies of professional drum 
beaters who pretend that they are speak. . 
ing for American businessmen. But then 
the sputniks went up and the Middle Fast 
erupted and the recession hit. The ad- 
ministration that claimed credit for 
“peace and prosperity” cannot say it 
“was not their fault” when things began 
to go sour. “Economy in Government” 
is not really a slogan to be used loosely 
in election campaigns. 

The major legislation passed by the 
2d session of the 85th Congress in the 
field of foreign policy and defense adds 
up to an impressive total. 

We passed the new statute covering . 
the organization of the Department of 
Defense, giving broad new power to the 
Secretary of Defense subject only to the 
overriding authority of the President 
himself. In this Congress responded to 
the urgent request of the Chief Execu- 
tive for a modern and flexible defense 
organization, with great emphasis on the 
security of the Nation in a time when 
scientific breakthroughs have almost 
totally transformed the problems. We 
established what we believe are neces- 
sary avenues of approach from the tra- 
ditional armed services, but we opened 
the doors to something that meets to- 
day’s needs. 

We created the civilian-controlled 
space agency, to coordinate and guide 
our approaches in a realm that only @ 
few years ago would have seemed fan- 
tastic but now is recognized as the reality 
with which we must live. 

We approved a law broadening our ex- 
change of nuclear information with 
friendly powers and, within strict limits, 
our exchange of certain critical mate- 
rials with friendly nations that have al- 
ready made substantial progress of theif 
own toward the nuclear age. 

We approved extension of the recipro- 
cal trade law, maintaining the program - 


of expanding foreign trade that was 


initiated nearly a quarter of a century 
ago by Cordell Hull, who was President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first Secretaly 
of State. I regret that certain safe- 
guards were not approved to prevent in- 
dividual industries and groups of citi+ 
zens from bearing the burden that some- — 
times arises because of this sound Da- 
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tional policy, but some advances were 
e in this direction. 
Here, surely, is a record of cooperation 


between the Republican executive de-. 


“ment and the Democratic Congress 
ae aloes nonsense of any talk of 
political cold war. 

The picture is different, unfortunately, 
when we review actions on the major 
domestic issue—the recession. 

Congress was able to pass a bill that 
extended, on an emergency basis, unem- 
ployment insurance payments for hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobless workers 
whose benefits under State law had ex- 
pired while they still had not been called 
back to work. But this emergency law 
was a poor substitute for what should 
have been done—and here we face the 
clear fact that there is a difference in 

phy between the predominant 
forces in the administration and the ma- 
jority of Democrats in Congress. 

The Eisenhower administration had a 
chance to support a Democratic bill that 
would have provided jobless insurance to 
more than 4 million unemployed work- 
ers, who needed help because they were 
thrown out of work through no fault of 
their own and whose purchasing power 
was needed by the sagging economy. 
But the administration turned down that 
plan and finally accepted a very limited 
program—better than nothing ‘but that 
is all to be said for it. 

It was the same pattern on job-creat- 
ing public works and on tax reduction. 

The White House opposed public works 
by claiming it would take too long to 
get new programs started, that the re- 
cession would be over before plans were 
transformed into actual construction. 
And month after month it opposed tax 
relief, even for low-income and middle- 
income families, by saying it wanted to 
wait a little while and see what hap- 
pened. 


And all this time we heard optimistic 
statements by such administration 
spekesmen as Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks that things were looking better 
that the recession was bottcming out. 

The Presideit vetoed our first farm 
bill and our first rivers and harbors bill. 
He opposed a program of major Gov- 
ernment loans for local facilities such as 
Sewage disposal systems even though 
Plans for these projects were already 
drawn end actual construction could 
have begun quickly. He opposed the 
Program of Government aid to depressed 
areas—areas of heavy and chronic reces- 
sion—that I sponsored in the House and 
the Congress actually. passed. His op- 
Position, because of the veto power, was 
fnough to make action very difficult in a 

narrowly divided between the 
two parties. 

His oe nition to tax revision was 

make action impossible, be- 
sad after he had insisted on waiting 
fee emma he was able to block action 
ao 8 about the new deficits being 


a viewpoint is that reasonable reduc- 
of taxes ae low-income and middle- 

es was.more likely to spread 

Purchasing power and actually increase 
Government revenue rather than cut it. 
Feasonable reduction would have 


~ 
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helped prevent the recession from feed- 
ing on itself. I introduced bills on these 
subjects. 

Congress passed resolutions to speed 
up actual work on public works already 
authorized and appropriated for. It also 
passed a bill specifically stepping up 
highway construction this year and next 
under the defense highway program, and 
this means an increase in actual jobs 
for fully justified projects that the coun- 
try needs. 

But I do not think that the administra- 
tion made an effective attack on the re- 
cession. Things may have bottomed out, 
as Secretary Weeks claimed, but the peo- 
ple who still do not have jubs are not 
likely to see the difference. 

Just last month the nonpartisan ex- 
perts of the Department of Labor came 
to Congress to ask huge supplemental 
appropriations to help carry the burden 
of expected unemployment compensa- 
tion—not now but next winter and per- 
haps next spring. They indicated to the 
House committee that so far as they 
could tell unemployment would be just 
as heavy next January and February— 
perhaps at the level of more than 5 mil- 
lion, with about 60 percent eligible for 
jobless insurance benefits—as it was last 
January or February. 

If these estimates are accurate, then a 
major job of the new Congress that meets 
in January 1959, will be to get the coun- 
try off the bottom and started back to 
full economic activity with actual jobs 
for the skilled workers hunting for jobs. 

A mark of distinction for the &5th 
Cengess, I think, will be the fact that in 
defiance of predictions and in the face 
of great obstacles we passed the Alaska 
statehood bill. 

Both parties for some time have made 
presidential platform pledges of state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii. But on 
Alaska, at least, President Eisenhower 
was “hesitant; he repeatedly suggested 
that problems of defense were very com- 
plex. We could have dropped his formal 
proposals on statehood without doing 
any damage, and pointed to his own luke- 
warm attitude as revealed in press con- 
ferences as an excuse. 

We chose to push the Alaska statehood 
bill through, and as one of the sponsors 
of bills on the subject and a longtime 
enthusiast for the program, I was happy 
that a Democrat, Representative Lzo 
O’Brien, of New York, had the responsi- 
bility of getting the bill through the 
House. He did—although at times he 
thought that the lobby pressures against 
it would lead once mere to failure. 

It is a fine thing, a thrilling thing, to 
realize that a new State is born. I am 
looking forward to the time when Con- 
gress will redeem the pledge to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, too. Hawaii has its 
claim to a place of full partnership in 
the Union. 

This session of Congress also passed 
needed legislation in the interest of our 
service veterans and their families and 
survivors. 

One law consolidates into a single act 
the bulk of existing legislation on serv- 
ice-connerted disability or death and on 
pension, hospitalization, and medical 
care. The rates of compensation for 
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service-connected disability were raised. 
A new system was authorized clarifying 
the rights of widows even if they did not 
qualify under the technicalities of pre- 
vious law. A general housing act was 
passed which incorporated most of the 
safeguards and housing benefits for vet- 
erans that were originally passed sepa- 
rately but vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower earlier during the 85th Congress— 
in 1957. 

One of the actions by Congress of 
which I am especially happy grew out of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The administration has had a tendency 
to use the Atomic Energy Commission as 
an agency to attack low-cost public 
power, and I think there is an important 
place for both public power and private 
power. That is why in 1955 we blocked 
the administration attempt to use the 
AEC as a “power broker” to cripple the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The AEC under former Chairman 
Lewis Strauss always opposed efforts by 
Congress to have the Commission develop 
reactors that would give us experience 
with peacetime production of electric 
power. But the Committee recommend- 
ed this year, and Congress approved, cer- 
tain projects that will lead in this direc- 
tion. I think the people have the right 
to expect that their investment of bil- 
lions in tax money in nuclear energy 
should be used for their benefit in ordi- 
nary life, and that a balance shall be 
maintained between public and private- 
enterprise activity in this field. The 
Congress approved the Joint Commit- 
tee’s recommendation for participation 
in the Euratom program, implementing 
the “atoms for peace” program. 

Congress this year made decisions that 
rejected an unwise administration effort 
to cripple Government health and edu- 
cation programs in the pretense of turn- 
ing them back to the States. 

The idea of turning something back 
to the States is superficially a pleasant- 
sounding slogan, but the administration 
does not ask itself whether the services 
it wants to cut were ever actually per- 
formed-by the States in the first place. 

The President wanted us to cut Fed- 
@ral aid to school districts that are sub- 
stantially enlarged, and handed greater 
burdens, by an influx of people on Fed- 
eral payrolls or people called to certain 
communities because of Federal activi- 
ties, such as construction projects or 
defense posts. Congress refused to do 
this and in fact took a forward step in 
the other direction by making part of the 
program permanent. 

Congress also refused to begin the 
process of cutting down on Federal as- 
sistance in the public health field by 
Slashing appropriations for hospitals 
under the Hill-Burton Act. Many hun- 
dreds of communities without adequate 
hospital and clinic facilities now have 
such. services because of wise Federal 
encouragement and aid, and Congress 
chose to vote more money, rather than 
less, to carry this program forward. 

The President wanted us to reverse 
ourselves, just after authorizing a pro- 
gram of Federal aid for local sewage dis- 
posal and water-pollution plants, and 
start cutting out that activity. Again 
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Congress refused to follow his lead. 
Stream pollution is a natiofal problem 
and a serious health menace for all our 
people, and the Federal Government 
must give guidance and aid to localities. 

An effort to enact a housing_bill— 
bigger than the one the President 
' wanted but fully justified by the need, 
failed, and Congress passed a second 
farm bill and a second rivers and harbors 
bill that are not ideal but are within the 
scope allowed by the earlier vetoes. 

We were not able to do anything in 
the field of minimum wages, particularly 
in the matter of enlarging the number 
of workers to include millions left unpro- 
tected by the present law. But Congress 
did pass amendments to the social 
security law, raising the benefits to those 
already drawing payments under this 
tremendous system and maintaining a 
sound tax structure to finance the pro- 
gram. In both cases, the pattern was 
the same: The administration showed 
a hostile or limited attitude, and Con- 
gress could do no more than this nega- 
tivism allowed. We do not have the 
numerical strength to pass broader legis- 
lation by the necessary two-thirds vote 
over a veto. 

The session of Congress just closed 
was the second session; the beginning of 
the 85th Congress goes back to January 
of 1957. The record of the 2 years to- 
gether is one that allows some sense of 
achievement in retrospect. 


During the period I sponsorec a bill, . 


which became law, to provide for Fed- 
eral inspection of poultry and poultry 
products in interstate commerce. This 
is a protection of all our people from the 
danger of diseased or otherwise unfit 
poultry sold for food purposes. 

I shared the sponsorship of other mea- 
sures that became law in the provision 
of scholarships for students in the scien- 
tific field; the provision of liability legis- 
islation governing nuclear accidents; the 
protection of employee health and wel- 
fare funds. 

As the sponsor of basic iegislation 
which resulted, on Memorial Day, 1958, 
in the interment at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier of the Unknown Serv- 
icemen of World War II and the Korean 
conflict, I also sponsored the bill that 
provided that the bodies of these hon- 
ored dead should lie in state in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol béfore their burial 
in their final resting place in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

As chairman of the House Democratic 
Conference, which includes all Members 
of the majority party, I offered the reso- 
lution to elect the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BuRN, of Texas, as Speaker of the House 
and, at various times, the Honorable 
JoHN W. McCormack, ‘of Massachusetts, 
as Speaker pro tempore during the oc- 
casional absences of Mr. RAyBuRN. 

A groundwork has been laid for future 
action through bills I sponsored for the 
secure national control of missile dis- 
posal, to create a food-stamp plan, to 
grant Federal assistance to depressed 
areas, to expand the national program 
to cleanse our rivers of pollution, and to 
make sound revisions of our tax laws so 
as to reduce the burden on low-income 
and middle-income families. 

When the 85th Congress passed legisla- 
tion providing that the Federal Govern- 
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ment accept responsibility for financing 
90 percent of a nationwide network of 
41,000 miles of multilaned interstate 
highways, the State of Illinois immedi- 
ately stepped up its plans to construct 
1,600 miles of the system within the 
State. The 1958 Federal Aid Highway 
Act provided for an acceleration of the 
Interstate System and Illinois, like most 
States, responded to the attitude of Con- 
gress to push for an early completion of 
the Interstate System. I have been in- 
formed by the Illinois Division of High- 
ways that funds expended, contracts 
under way, and work programed in Illi- 
nois using 90 percent Federal participa- 
tion at March 31, 1958, represents a total 
of $253 million. 

The 85th Congress approved several 
measures designed to assist small busi- 
ness—one, the. Small Business Tax Re- 
vision Act of 1958, and another the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 
In addition there was some measure of 
tax relief for small business in the ex- 
cise revisions approved by the Congress. 
The stencil-cutting machine industry in 
Belleville was particularly assisted here, 
as provisions of the Excise Tax Tech- 
nical Changes Act of 1958 exempts such 
equipment, used in marking freight ship- 
ments, from Federal excise tax. I in- 
troduced legislation asking this exemp- 
tion and devoted considerable time in 
seeking inclusion in the act of this relief 
to a small business operation ‘providing 
employment in our area. 

The Small Business Investment Act has 
as its primary purpose making equity 
capital and long-term credit more rapid- 
ly available for small business concerns. 
I am sincerely hopeful that interested 
groups in St. Clair and Madison Coun- 
ties will examine the provisions of this 
act and work toward organizing a small- 
business development credit corporation 
to service our area. . 

The Small Business Tax Reyision Act 
constitutes a step to deal with a few of 
the more important tax problems of 
small business. It is designed to increase 
the volume of outside funds which will 
be made available for the financing of 
small business; to increase the volume 


‘of internal funds which will be made 


available for small business; and the 
third goal of the act is to prevent the 
breakup of small businesses once they 
are established. 

This Congress passed a bill raising the 
salaries of post officé and civil service 
workers by 10 percent, and making the 
increases retroactive to last January 1. 
This was, fundamentally, a matter of 
simple justice. 

It has been my view that the Federal 


Government should not be a bad em-. 


ployer, paying its hard-working em- 
ployees less than would be paid in com- 
parable work in .private employment. 
The President has repeatedly opposed 
pay-increase bills, and last year he 
vetoed one by pocket veto after Congress 
had adjourned and could not take action 
to override his disapproval. This meant 
that Government workers were denied 
increases to which they were entitled by 
higher living costs and by comparative 
pay standards in other fields. The ac- 
tion of Congress this year restored the 
balance by making the increases retroac- 
tive. 
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Congress was unable to complete aC. 
tion on a bill to liberalize the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and require certain_minimym 
standards of labor unions and this 
due almost entirely to partisan acti 
by the administration and particularly 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell. There js 
some danger that enemies of labor wij 
try to put through a punitive bill next 
year, along the lines Mitchell demands, 
and this will have to be fought. 

Few people realize the amount of work 
the average Member of Congress puts in 
on committee assignments—and_ the 
longer a person serves in the Congress 
the greater are his committee duties ang 
the responsibilities placed upon him, — 

I serve on the two committees most 
vital to our national security, the House 
Armed Services Committee and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. I serye 
on two regular subcommittees of the 
Armed Services Committee and am fre- 
quently designated as chairman of spe- 
cial subcommittees. I am vice chairman 
of one of my regular subcommittees, 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, made up of 9 Members 
of the House and 9 Members of the Sen- 
ate, I also serve on 2 subcommittees and 
I hold the position as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Research and 
ment, in which capacity in the past 2 
years I have presided over hearings on 
scientific and engineering manpower 
shortages in the United States and hear- 
ings designed to create greater enthu- 
siasm in America’s basic research pro- 
grams. 

As a result of committee work I suc- 
cessfully sponsored legislation in the past 
session to insure the participation of uni- ° 
versities in the United States in our re- 
search reactor program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Without the 
amendments to the Indemnification Acts, 
which I sponsored, practically every 
State-supported university in the Nation 
would have found it impossible to operate 
a research reactor. ‘ 

To give an idea of the time-consuming 


requirements of committee work, I might 


point out that I attended an average 
committee meetings a day for every day ~ 
Congress was in session and frequently! 
was compelled to attend as many 454 
committee meetings in 1 day. At the 
same time_it was necessary to 
abreast of activities on the floor of the 
House and in this connection my attend- + 
ance record was again 100 percent. Idid 
not miss a single rollcall. = aig 
Much of the effort of a Member of Col- 
gress does not show up in official records 
but most rewarding to any Congressmal 
is the constructive work done through — 
committee assignments. I feel this Wa 
as the result of the United States modifi- 
cation of its position on lan ng 
practices in Okinawa, a problem I eH 
been interested in since 1955, me? 
served as chairman of a special o 
sional committee to study our land acd 
sition policies in the Ryukyu Islands 
The issue has been the source of ene ~ 
less friction, but now the old m Say 
to be abandoned and negotiations 33° 
begun on a plan acceptable to 
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re is 

; will OF NEW YORK ‘ 

next IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ands, saturday, August 23, 1958 

work Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 

its in. Jeave to extend my remarks, I would like 
the to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

gress q letter I received from Mr. A. Joseph 

sand Geist, chairman of the Committee on 

oe American Principles of the Queens 

most County Bar Association, dated August 

Jouse 13; together with an essay written by a 

Joint young high school student, Miss Rita 

serve Kissen; and a report by Charles K. Finch, 

f the a past president of the Queens County 

1 fre- Bar Association, on a trip to Washington 

’ spe- by 18 Queens County high school stu- 

rman dents, sponsored by the association. 

5A The letter, essay, and report follow: 

nittee QuEENs COUNTY BaR ASSOCIATION, 

mbers Jamaica, N. ¥., August 13, 1958. 

: Sen- Hon. Lester HOLTZMAN, 

s and House of Representatives, 

if the Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: A program was 
velop- sponsored by the committee on American 
vast 2 principles of the Queens County Bar Associ- 
gS On ation, which I believe commands sufficient 
power public interest to be published m the Con- 
hear- GRESSIONAL Recorp. If you agree with me, 
nthu- I trust that you will da-whatever is appro- 
1 pro- priate to accomplish this purpose, and in 

behalf of the Queens County Bar Associa- 
I sue- tion and the committee on American prin- 

ciples, I will greatly appreciate it. 
1e past The committee had a number of confer- 
of uni- ences with Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, associ- 
ur re- ate superintendent in charge of high schools, 
Atomic and Bernard Donovan, divisional administra- 
; the tive assistant of the board of education. The 





purpose of these discussions was to devise 
& program which would appeal to principals 
and to students of the high schools by which 
this committee could carry out the purposes 
of its creation, to wit: thé dissemination of 
knowledge and information “concerning our 
form of government and American traditions 
and the American way of life.” It was the 
endeavor of the committee at the suggestion 
of the educators to eliminate an essay writ- 
ing contest as the primary object of the pro- 
gram. It was however, planned to devise 
an essay contest which would be indicental 
to the main program but~the writing of 
which would require the students to do some 
Tesearch work in American history and 
government. Accordingly, Dr. 
Pertech agreed that a tour to Washington, 
Sponsored and financed by our association, 
Would be gratifying to the principals and 
students, and so our committee suggested 
that In connection with such a tour, each 
student taking the tour should submit an 
essay at a later date on any subject which 
Would relate to any incident in American 
symbolizing our American traditions 

Way of life. 
Tt was decided that only 9 high schools 


many functioning in the county of 
should be se : 7 
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suggested that he would call for help upon 
certain lawyers who were admitted to the 
Uni States Supreme Court upon his spon- 
sorship and motion. He believed that there 
were many such lawyers practicing in Queens 
and generally in the city of New York. He 
knew they were ready to participate in any 
enterprise that would help further the edu- 
cation of our teen-agers and high-school 
students. Accordingly, he suggested that 
his. group should raise at least $500 toward 
the expense of this trip. In this Judge Groat, 
after much effort, succeeded. The overall 
cost of the project was $1,027. Our associa- 
tion contributed the difference. The tour 
was set for May 14, 15, and 16, 1958. 

In. behaif of the association, Charles K. 
Finch and his lovely wife, Terry Finch, acted 
as chaperones of this student group. They 
were assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Arnesen, 
members of the faculty of Far Rockaway High 
School. Everything was planned for them— 
from beginning until the end of the trip. 

A travel agency was employed by the com- 
mittee. The agency made arrangements to 
meet the group on the steps of the General 
Court House. There the students and their 
parents met and our president, George Kent 
Weidon, Judge William B. Groat, and the 
chairman addressed them briefly. The 
chaperones were also at hand. At the sched- 
uled time, a Carey bus took all aboard and 
conveyed them to the Greyhound depot in 


Manhattan. The group arrived in Washing- - 


ton and that evening they were escorted to 
several places of interest and the next day the 
tour called for rides and visits to several 
nationally known places such as the White 
House, the Pan American Building, the FBI 
headquarters, the Capitol, the Lincoln Me- 
morial, and the Washington Monument, the 
National Archives Building, and other places 
of equal national and historical interest. 
All returned to New York as scheduled late 
Friday afternoon. 

Most of the students have already sub- 
mitted reports bearing upon some incident 
in American history and symbolical of Ameri- 
can traditions. Several of these reports are 
extremely interesting and illustrate the kind 
and character of student body that the tax- 
payers of the city of New York are educat- 
ing. It may be said that the money of the 
taxpayers devoted to-our educational system 
has been well spent, and that our student 
body today which will take over in the next 
generation or two will be well qualified to 
do so, and that they will keep and maintain 
our democratic principles in their pristine 
condition. We can look for many improve- 
ments from them to the well being of the 
society of tomorrow. We may entrust our 
future in the hands of our young Americans. 
It is worth every effort that we can make 
as an association of lawyers to sponsor any 
community enterprise that would tend to 
develop the character, understanding, edu- 
cation, and idealism of our youth. 


We leave to the social workers the solu- 
tion of the juvenile-delinquency problem, 
which, I believe ali of us will agree, affects 
such a tiny percentage of our youth that it 
has. not in any way vitally or materially af- 
fected the sinew and fabric of the youth of 
this generation. Our schools, our parents, 
and our citizens should be proud of the su- 
perior quality of the youth that we have 
raised in this present generation, and so I 
believe that the activities of our association, 
through this committee, are fully justified 
and will be compensated by incalculably 
strengthening the body of our citizenry of 
tomorrow. ; 

It is contemplated that in each year fol- 
lowing a similar number of high-school stu- 
dents will be selected consisting of all these 
who have not participated in previous tours. 

The names of the students and of the 
high school at which they respectively at- 
tend, are as follows: 
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Rita Kissen and Henry Schaffer, Far Rock- 
away High School; Joan DeFilippis and An- 
thony Aliano, Plushing High School; Robert 
Heathwood and Vincent Zizzo, Thomas A. 
Edison Vocational High School; Anna Ma- 
rino and Richard Hultgren, Queens Voca- 
tional High School; Juan Cuadrado and Eva 
Herman, Long Island City High School; 
Marilyn Pralle and E. Jay Fischer, the Wood- 
hull Private Day School; Gerald Fields and 
Joshua Roth, Jamaica High School; Danny 
Jacoby and Ellen Tremper, Forest Hills High 
School; Anna McGlynn and Edda Erroll, the 
Mary Louis Academy. 

The interesting feature of this was the 
report submitted by Charles K. Finch, which 
I herewith attach. 

To illustrate the invaluable nature of this 
program, I send you also attached herewith 
the essay of Rita Kissen of Par Rockaway 
High School, which has been selected by a 
majority of the judges as the first-prize 
winner. 

With warm regards, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
A. JoOsEPH GEIST, 
Chairman, Committee on American 
Principles. ’ 





Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
A. LINCOLN, Esq., 
United States of America. 

Dear Mr. Lincotn: Perhaps I’d better in- 
troduce myself before I begin this letter to 
you. My name is Rita Kissen, and I attend 
Far Rockaway High School. I first met 
you—really met you—while traveling through 
Washington, D. C., as a guest of the Queens 
County Bar Association. They are lawyers, 
just like you were, Mr. Lincoln, and although 
they may bear little physical resemblance to 
you, they, too, treasure the ideal of equal 
justice under law. These gentiemen of the 
bar association chose 18 students from 
Queens high schools to go to Washington, 
and I was fortunate enough to be one of 
these students. 

I enjoyed the entire trip; Mr. Lincoln. I 
saw the Capitol and the White House, and 
sO many other important and significant 
buildings. But I experienced my greatest 
thrill of pride when I entered the shrine dedi- 
cated to your memory—the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. There you were, sitting and watching 
the many visitors as they snapped pictures 
or jotted notes or just looked up in awe. 
You seemed so life-like sitting there that I 
would not have been surprised had you 
stood up and smiled. 

Suddenly, however, I realized that you 
weren’t there at all. In fact, you weren’t 
even near the Lincoln Memorial. You were 
in the Senate, helping the Congressmen to 
do the best for our country and the world. 
You were in the Pan American Building, 
adding to the spirit of brotherhood and 
good will that one felt so strongly there. 
You were in the Supreme Court of .the 
United States, adding your dignity to the 
judgments and helping to make them just. 
Yes, Mr. Lincoln, you were everywhere where 
people needed you. Ninety-five yéars have 
passed since you told us that “this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom”’—and yet the words you said then are 
still fresh today. You are still very much 
a part of America, Mr) Lincoln, and I know 
you always will be. 

So, even though I knew it wasn’t really 
you sitting in the Lincoln Memorial, I took 
pictures and jotted notes like everyone else. 
Eventually, our group left the Lincoln Me- 
morial, and we continued on our tour. 


Something of you, however, stayed with us. ~ 


When we visited thé Capitol, for example, 
and saw the men who make the laws that 
govern us, you were there. You watched the 
discussion in the Senate and nodded ap- 
previngly. “Of the people, by the people, for 
the people,” you whispered. And I, hearing 
your whisper, could only add “Amen.” 
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You followed us to the National Archives, 
where the original documents which inspired 
you repose now in sealed cases. And you 
noted the deep impression that these docu- 
ments made upon us. For we realized, de- 
spite our youth, what they represented in 
work, in lives, and in ideals. 

Dear Mr. Lincoln, you were with us all the 
time, and you are still alive in our minds 
and hearts, as in the minds and hearts of 
all Americans. Since you have long been a 
personal. hero of mine, you have been my 
companion for many years. But you really 
came alive for me during those moments I 
spent with you in the Lincoln Memorial. 

I don’t suppose you receive many letters 
from high school students telling you that 
you are their personal friend. But I know 
that these students, though they may not 
write you letters, are as inspired as I by the 
story of your life. 

For, as long as we have men like you, Mr. 
Lincoln—men who work. and fight and 
understand—as long as we have men who 
strive for a government “dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal,” 
you will be a personal friend to mankind. 

With deepest love, 
Rita KISSEN. 
REPORT OF CHARLES K. FINCH UPON THE FIRST 

QUEENS COUNTY Bar ASSOCIATION SPON- 

SORED TREK TO WASHINGTON BY 18 QUEENS 

Hich ScHooL STUDENTS, SELECTED BY ITS 

AMERICAN PRINCIPLES COMMITTEE 


On Wednesday, May 7, 1958, the Long Is- 
land Star-Journal reported that 18 “lucky” 
and “gifted” Queens high-school students 
would visit Washington on an expense-paid 
junket as the guests of the American prin- 
ciples committee of the Queens County Bar 
Association, headed by A. Joseph Geist, 
chairman. 

On Wednesday, May 14, 1958, 18 lucky and 
gifted Queens high-school students did just 
that. First, they and most of their parents 
met their chaperons, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Arnesen, of Hicksville, who are both high- 
school teachers, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
K. Finch, of Astoria, on the front steps of the, 
Queens County courthouse. Mr. Arnesen is 
a history teacher at Far Rockaway High 
School. Mr. Finch is a past president of the 
Queens County Bar Association, and his wife, 
Terry, also a lawyer, practices law with her 
husband at Long Island City. She also is 
known to the Queens County Bar Association 
in that she arranges and coaches the chore- 
ography each year for the Queens County 
Bar Association annual Christmas party and 
show. They then met Mr. Geist and mem- 
bers of his committee, and were presented to 
president George K. Weldon and vice presi- 
dent Joseph Perrini (now president). Mr. 
Weldon introduced Acting Supreme Court 
Justice Hon. William B. Groat, who had aid- 
ed the trip’s arrangements and finance. The 
Queens County Bar Association had donated 
$500, and the balance of approximately $700 
was underwritten by association members 
who also belong to Judge Groat’s United 
States Supreme Court admissions group. 
Judge Groat, Mr. Weldon, and Hon. Vito 
Lanza, of the board of education, and a 
member of our American principles commit- 
tee, made appropriate, short farewell talks to 
the students and the gathered assemblage. 
Many group pictures were taken. Luggage 
was then packed aboard a Carey bus, and the 
pathfinding trek was on its way. 

The Carey bus connected with a Grey- 
hound bus at 50th Street terminal, in Man- 
hattan, which was used exclusively by the 
22 Queens pathfinders on a very merry and 
comfortable ride to Washington. En route 
a short routine stop for refreshments and 
other needs was made at Clementes’, New 
Castle, Del. By this time, the group, com- . 
prising mixed sexes, racial backgrounds, and 
religious faiths, was one large, happy family. 
A high degree of intelligence, respect for au- 
thority, and appreciation of a golden oppor- 
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tunity was already decidedly noticeable on 
the part of the teenagers. An unusual de- 
sire to mix and fraternize, and a keen sense 
of clean humor was immediately recognized. 
By the time the Capital City was reached, 
after a 4 hours’ pleasant journey, first and 
nicknames already were in order. At about 
6:30 p. m. exitus was made at Hotel Burling- 
ton, 1120 Vermont Avenue NW., at Thomas 
Circle, Washington, D.C. Immediately upon 
arrival, as planned, Mr. Finch alerted Mr. 
Andrew Viglietta, of the Newhouse papers 
of our arrival. 

Rooms were quickly assigned by Mr. 
Arnesen, who, as an old hand at chaperon- 
ing, wisely and firmly saw to it that no 
two male or female students from one school 
shared the same room. After time out for 
washing and some change of attire the first 
family supper was enjoyed by all. It was 
quickly discernible that as to all our meals, 
at the hotel, we were to have no choice as 
to the selection of foods. The well-trained 
young guests were so well mannered that al- 
though they readily recognized the unfortu- 
nate and embarrassing situation, they made 
no comment. However, knowledge is gained 
from experience, and it was and is to be 
understood by all that we were only path- 
finders. Although there were no serious 
hitches, next year’s group, it is hoped, will 
profit by our findings, which will be fully 
reported elsewhere and only partially re- 
ferred to herein. It is believed that meals 
should not be paid for in advance, and that 
an “eat when and where convenient” system 
should be inaugurated. It is sometimes em- 
barrassing to offer only pancakes for break- 
fast to those who perhaps loath the same, 
and also rather difficult and stupid to re- 
turn, on tour, sizable distances to the hotel 
base, for food that could have been obtained, 
just as cheaply, and perhaps more delect- 
ably, at the locus exhibitionis. Still, let it 
be known, in special compliment to the stu- 
dent guests, there was not one word of com- 
plaint or constructive suggestion. 

After supper, souvenir Confederate Army 
hats were purchased by most of the male 
treksters, and a long trip, by foot, was taken 
en masse,to the Washington Monument. 
There, as millions before us, we gazed in 
awesome admiration at that brilliantly 
lighted symbol of American unity. We re- 
turned to our hotel, after an ice cream treat 
by the Finches at a nearby drugstore, and all 
retired by midnight. 

Early next day, and before breakfast, two 
groups started out for religious services, 
commemorating Ascension Thursday. One, 
headed by Mrs. Arnesen, visited the National 
Presbyterian Church, where President and 
Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower are members; the 
other, led by Mr. Finch, attended mass at 
St. Matthew’s Pro-Cathedral, where holy 
communion was received by several of the 
students and their leader and where tour- 
ist Anthony Aliano, of Flushing High 
School, and Mrs. Finch were accidentally yet 
signally honored by being asked and then 
designated to act as ushers in taking up the 
offering collection. This latter account is 
not meant in any regard as a hint to the 
explanation of Mr. Finch’s supply of pin 
money. Incidentally, after climbing stairs 
and steps all day, Mr. Finch had added reason 
to remember and account for the title 
“Ascension Day.” 

Then, the entire anxious and curious group 
boarded a Gray Line bus for the first of three 
arranged tours, after breakfasting and swap- 
ping stories of their first night Hotel Bur- 
lirgton sleeping (or lack of it) experiences. 
A funloving, gay, but serious-minded collec- 
tion of modern youth, averaging 17 years of 
age, quietly and respectfully entered the 
portals of the famous White House, and 
eagerly drank in, fed upon, afid diligently 
digested the historic scenic victuals con- 
tained therein. “Ahs” and “ohs” of mixed 
surprise and admiration were reéeverentially 
exclaimed. Normal and natural expressions, 
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such as “Wouldn’t I love to live here” were 
gulped by youngsters who may or may not 
have momentarily remembered that 
too, have the same American rights and op- 
portunities of White House residence as 
George Washington or Dwight Eisenhower, 

Then followed interesting visitations to 
the Pan American Building, maintaineq 
the 21 republics of the Western Hemisphere: 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where 
our paper currency, stamps, bonds, pags. 
ports, and commissions for the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Marines are printed; ang 
the United States Capitol, including the 
rotunda and the Senate and House Chambers, 

As we left our bus, preparatory to the 
Capitol visitation, good-natured photo 
hawkers sold us a group picture which has 
resulted in a very fitting memento of the 
Queens County Bar Association’s real and 
successful attempt to portray the principals 
of our American Principles Committee trek 
to Washington. 

The 10-minute stops, at the Senate and 
House, which were both in session, were 
of such interest to the student body that 
a longer return visit was requested. Ac. 
cordingly, Mr. Finch immediately set out for 
Senator Ives’ office, where passes for the 
Senate were obtained from the Senator's 
secretary, who expressed Mr. Ives’ regrets 
for his inability to meet with our group, 
This happened to be a big day in the life 
of both Senator Ives and the city of Wash. 
ington. This was the day Mr. Ives announced 
his retirement from senatorial and further 
political life, while Washington rolled out 
the red carpet for Vice President RicHam 
Nixon, who returned safely by plane to the 
Capital City from his historic and insulting 
tour of South America. The scheduled bus 
then returned us to our hotel where lunch 
was quickly enjoyed. Since there was noth- 
ing preplanned for the remainder of the 
afternoon, Mr. Finch -used his discretionary 
powers and hired another bus which took 
us back to the Capitol and to a further 
lengthy visit at the Senate. Mr. and Mn. 
Finch stopped at the office of Congressman 
JAMES DELANEY, where it was regretfully 
discovered that all of the Queens legislators 
had planed to New York for a long weekend. 
Mr. DELANEY.’s clerk donated 22 Scriptc pen- 
clis marked “United States House of Repre- 
sentatives” and copies of a beautiful souve- 
nir booklet entitled, “The Capitol—In Story 
and Pictures.” These, when distributed # 
the young sightseers, were graciously and 
appreciatively received. Next stop was the 
Smithsonian Institute, which houses many 
of the early inventions, in addition to the 
Wright brothers’ first plane, Lindbergh’ 
plane, The Spirit of St. Louis. 

After supper the second scheduled bus 
trip was taken. This included the shopping 
and financial sections of downtown Wash- 
‘ington, and-+passed the White House, Cor 
coran Gallery of Art, American Red Cros 
Building, Daughters of the American Revolt 
tion Memorial Continental Hall, the Pan 
American Union Building, Federal Reserv? 
Building, and Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
We stopped for a visit at the Lincoln Memo 
rial and once again gazed in awesome ad- 
miration and reverence at that 
lighted symbol of freedom from slavery; and 


undoubtedly prayed individually that such — 


freedom, from a foreign-imposed slavery, 
might be granted to us by Him who gat 
even the Great Emancipator his right of fre 
birth. Crossing over the Potomac River, vi 
the Memorial Bridge, we toured by the 

gon Building and drove through W 
National Airport. Continuing over 


Highway Bridge, we got an excellent view # 


the illuminated Washington skyline om 
way to the Jefferson Memorial. We 


drove around the Tidal Basin, the route ® 
the famous cherry blossoms, by the i 





ington Monument and through the 





triangle'to the Archives Building, where ¥ 
Indepent- 


saw the original Declaration of , 
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ence and the Bill of Rights. Proceeding 
around Congressional Library and through 
the grounds of the United States Capitol, we 
got an excellent view of the floodlighted 
fountains and. the brilliantly illuminated 
dome. Returning to our point of origin, we 
saw many other places of new and historic 
interest. 

Back to the hotel at 11 o’clock, Mr. Finch 
surprised the group with a birthday party 
for one of the lovely female students, Miss 
Marilyn Pralle, of Woodhull Private Day 
School, celebrating her 18th birthday. He 
had made prior unannounced arrangements 
for the private and exclusive use of the hotel 
cocktail lounge, a birthday cake with can- 
dies, ice cream, and appropriate soft drinks. 
This, undoubtedly, was the first —historic 
Washington cocktail party sans cocktails. 
The appreciative youngsters added toasts, 
toasted marshmallows, song, and wit. Sev- 
eral gifts were presented, and then to bed. 

Friday came and our last bus tour. By 
this time our young, bright, and witty guests 
had learned so much about Washington from 
the various sing-song bus announcers and 
their repetitious corny attempts at elocu- 
tion and humor, that they now knew more 
about the old Ford Theater and Lincoln’s 
assassination than John Wilkes Booth, with 
the result that more than a few times they 
aided the bus announcer in unison. This 
time we toured through famous old Alexan- 
dria, Va., seeing such historically interesting 
places as Christ Church (where George 
Washington was once a vestryman); Masonic 
Lodge (where he was the first Worshipful 
Master); Ledbetter’s Old Apothecary Shoppe; 
Gadsby’s Tavern; Carlyle House; Old Presby- 
terian Meeting House; and the first public 
school of Virginia. Our tour continued along 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway with visits 
to historic Woodlawn Plantation and to 
Mount ‘Vernon, where we slowly toured the 
mansion itself and its beautiful grounds, 
and the Washington Tomb. On our return 
to Washington, we arove slowly through the 
National Airport, again circled around the 
Jefferson Memorial and the Tidal Basin and 
the famous Japanese cherry blossom trees. 
Back to Hotel Burlington, where we quickly 
grabbed our packed luggage and the box 
lunches, which had been decided upon in 
order to catch the 1:30 Greyhound bus for 
the return to Nueva York and domum. As 
usual, despite the historic attraction of 
Washington, Manhattan’s skyline was better 
for the eyes than Murine or Irene. Soon a 
tired, but thankfully lucky, group of genuine 
young Americans said goodby to one an- 
other, sincerely thanked their competent and 
fine dispositioned teacher-chaperones, Bob 
and Terry Finch, and they went their merry 
way. 

It is our considered Judgment and genuine 
hope that Joe Geist and his American Prin- 
ciples Committee have laid the cornerstone 
of a great character building, that, like our 
Presently planned new bar building, will not 

y serve our bar association and the public, 
but our public and private relations. 

Finis, 

CuHar.es K. FINCH. 
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James R. Naughton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


a METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a recent 


© of Newsweek magazine devoted a 
Special report to the solid job turned in 
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by the busy. investigators working for level by references to the two political 


congressional committees. 

Special mention was made of James 
R. Naughton, counsel for. the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations. In the words of the News- 
week story: 

A case in point is James R. Naughton, 33, 
a red-haired bespectacled former Army pri- 
vate first class and Drake University law 
graduate (1952), who heads the six-man 
staff of the House Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee. Even well-informed 
Washingtonians have never heard of this 
mild-mannered bachelor who regularly works 
from 8:30 a. m. to 9 p. m. and reads the 
record of the Teapot Dome investigation as 
a hobby. Yet, within months, he forced the 
recovery of $1.5 million which the Agricul- 
ture Department had overpaid in disposal of 
surplus cheese; pushed the Justice Depart- 
ment into starting antitrust suits against 
drug manufacturers who sold the Govern- 
ment $53 million worth of polio vaccine— 
refunds may total more than $5 million; 
opened an investigation into sales abroad of 
$1.3 billion in farm surpluses; the probe 
may last 2 years, but Naughton, in his cau- 
tious manner, says: “If we were certain there 
was no possibility of windfall profits we 
wouldn’t be looking into it.” 





Research and Development—Report of 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions—Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, I desire to remark on 
the controversial staff work behind the 
32d Report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations entitled “Research and 
Development.” ‘This House Report, No. 
2552, was printed August 12, 1958. 

This staff-dominated report is typified 
by the subcommittee remarks taking up 
only 53 pages, while the staff study occu- 
pies the following 165 pages. Moreover, 
most of the problems with which the sub- 
committee was concerned had been rec- 
ognized and met by the administration 
many months previously in the Defense 
Department Reorganization Act of 1958. 
This provided for slicing of red tape and 
sharpening centralized authority. , 

Thus, the subcommittee report largely 
came as an after-action survey for po- 
litical, rather than constructive, pur- 


S. 
The staff study summary, however, re- 
quires comment which the minority 
members of the committee did not have 
time to prepare before its publication. 

Frankly, the study is both unscholarly 
and unobjective. 

Perhaps by pointing out its most glar- 
ing deficiencies, which indeed reflect 
upon the professional work of the staff, 
I can, in some degree, caution future 
staffs against such approaches. And if 
my remarks appear to hit the partisan 


parties, my hand has been forced by the 
political tactics of the staff. 

The staff report could have performed 
a valuable service by stressing the most 
serious danger confronting our entire 
defense effort. This is the inflationary 
trend encouraged by vast spending pro- 
grams—of which the last Democrat- 
controlled Congress is replete with ex- 
amples—producing constant pressures 
for price and wage increases. Together, 
these factors threaten to place research 
and development beyond reach. Time 
and again the staff mentions the rising 
cost of defense, but at no time is it will- 
ing to analyze this basic cause. 

Surely, professional consciences must 
have been disturbed when criticisms 
conformed to party interests alone and 
avoided the heart of the problem. 


As a-result, much of the report re- 
mained on a superficial level, avoiding 
the real and propagandizing the ap- 
parent. 

The report is replete with charts which 
refiect adjusted rather than actual obli- 
gations of funds to research and devel- 
opment. These adjusted obligations are 
derived from a research and develop- 
ment index which subtracts from the 
actual obligation in proportion to the 
declining value of the research and de- 
velopment dollar for that year. Accord- 
ing to certain studies, it would take 
about $1.61 in 1958 to purchase the same 
amount of research and development 
that $1 could have bought in the 1947— 
49 base period. 

After adjusting figures according to 
this index, the staff report declares that 
Department of Defense obligations 
towards research and development have 
expanded since fiscal year 1955, “but 
never reached the peak level of fiscal 
year 1952." 

The report continues—page 82: 

When the Korean hostilities were sus- 
pended, President Eisenhower instituted an 
economy drive which affected fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 Government activities. 
Expenditures of research and development 
funds were curtailed along with funds for all 
other activities. This resulted, of course, in 
a curtailment of direct research and develop- 
ment program. 


Typical of the entire staff report is this 
inference that the administration fol- 
lowed a retrenchment policy after Korea 
which it never has abandoned. These 
inferences afford a good example of how 
statistics can be manipulated to paint a 
partial, incomplet>, and unfair picture. 


This picture is distorted in at least 
three respects: 


First. As the staff report later admits 
on page 91— 

Even the lines between research, develop- 
ment, and procurement cannot be drawn 
precisely, particularly in areas of rapidly ad- 
vancing technology. 

The Department of Defense has recognized 
the fact that the full cost of modernizing the 
military forces cannot be considered as re- 
search and development. The Department 
of Defense has also recognized the fact the 
effort supported by the research and develop- 
ment appropriations does not give a full 
measure of the effort devoted to the research, 
development, test, and evaluation programs, 
because support such as the procurement of 
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items for engineering and service test are 
usually financed from other appropriations. 


Actually, the indirect activities sup- 
porting research and development have 
more than offset the decline in the de- 
fense dollar. In some cases, the total 
amounts for supporting activities exceed 
the amounts appropriated for direct re- 
search and development. It is regretta- 
ble that the staff report failed to stress 
that indirect support through procure- 
ment, personnel, administration, and 
production funds have more than pro- 
vided for the dollar decline. 

Second. There are many other un- 
measurable variables which influence the 
picture. The management of the re- 
search and development program, for ex- 
ample, has vastly improved since the 
1947 period, and hence there is a savings 
through increased. efficiency. These 
saved management dollars, then, further 
expand the boundaries of the research 
program. 

Third. The committee staff constantly 
makes comparisons with 1952 as “the 
peak year” of research and development 
obligations. Yet it fails to examine the 
content of that year. Even a school 
child knows that the Korean war was 
then being fought. 

This so-called peak resulted, conse- 
quently, from efforts to satisfy research 
and development needs for the Korean 
battlefield. Meanwhile, long-range re- 
search was starved. Had the staff report 
separated the 1952 battlefield research 
expenditures from the 1952 long-range 
expenditures, for example in relation to 
ICBM’s, a shocking picture of myopic 
vision on the part of the Truman ad- 
ministration would have evolved. 

The following table shows how the 
Democrat administration retarded and 
the Republican administration advanced 
the IRBM and ICBM missile program: 
United States missile programs, Department 

of Defense, fiscal year 1946 through fiscal 

year 1958 











[Funds programed in millions of dollars] 
| 
| | Long- 
| Total | Surface-to- range |IRBM 
Fiseal year mis- surface | surface-to- | and 
siles missiles surface | ICBM 
| missiles 
Pe | | 
én 70 19 | 9 | 
58 20 6 i} 1. 95 
81 36 ll 27 
OS 45 18 | am 
134 65 | WE Ns rune 
734 | 186 113 | 5 
1, 201 | 247 143 | 8 
1, 203 | 443 270 | 3 
1, 067 350 | 258 14 
1, 501 | 590 376 161 
2, 683 959 679 516 
-| 4,284 2, 000 1, 743 1, 380 
| } 
NOTES 
1. Above estimates include research and development, 
production facility expansion and tooling, procurement 
and production for test, evaluation, and service use, con- 
struction or conversion of ships identified with the 
guided-missiles programs, and construction costs for the 
ballistic-missile programs and certain research and devel- 
opment facilities. They do not include military per- 
sonnel costs and the full cost of operation and mainte- 


nance of guided-missile installations. 

2. IRBM and ICBM expenditures for fiscal years 
1953 to 1956, inclusive, and fiscal year 1957 were $258,- 
000,000 and $982,000,000, respectively. 

What is more, the appropriation fig- 
ures for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 do not 
give the true picture of what was spent 
in the Department of Defense in those 
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years and, hence, give rise to criticisms 
of certain cutbacks after the Korean war. 
In the Army, for example, pre-1954 ap- 
propriations from the Korean emergency 
were still available for procurement use 
well in 1956. Likewise, there were un- 
spent Air Force funds which lasted into 
the following years. : 

The staff report purports to tell the 
full story of missile research and devel- 
opment efforts. Apparently, it did not 
consider the 1945-50 missile blindness of 
the Truman administration to be a part 
of this story. For it would have taken 
a nonpartisan staff to consider all the 
facts. 

After the first sputnik, Dr. von Braun 
was quite clear in assigning responsibility 
for our lagging space program: 

The main reason is that the United States 
had no ballistic-missile program worth men- 
tioning between 1945 and 1951. These- 6 
years during which the *Russians obviously 
laid the groundwork for their large rocket 
program are irretrievably lost * * *. Thus, 
our present dilemma is not due to the fact 
that we are not working hard enough now, 
but that we did not work hard enough dur- 
ing the first 6 to 10 years after the war. 


Up to the present, more than 99 per- 
cent of the funds spent on development 
of these missiles has come from a Re- 
publican administration. . Plainly, this is 
a Republican accomplishment, and no 
graphs can distort the fact. 

In the graphs the committee staff de- 
vised, the research and development 
index, based on the declining value of 
the defense dollar since 1953, was utilized 
constantly. 

But again the staff has picked a con- 
venient cutoff date in order to show a 
half picture. \ 

The drastic decline in purchasing 
power occurred before 1953, as the figures 
below make evident: 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar in 
United States cities 1933 to June 1958 











[1933= $1] 

Pur- | Pur- Pur- Pur- 

Date| chas- | Date| chas- | Date! chas- | Date| chas- 

ing ing | ing ing 

power power power power 
exinigueelaengrernjanl Venithaagenl-aihadaenstil aie Tad cpanel vail hart ndta 
1933 |$1. 000 1941 leo. 879 | 1949 |$0. 543 | 1957 | $0. 460 
1934 | .967 1942 . 793 | 1950 - 538 | 196812. 
1935 | .942 | 1943 . 747 1951 iE Avéakatdbeticnn 
1936 | .933 1944 . 735 | 1952 st. Inet . 452 
1937 | .901 | 1945 | .719 | 1953 | .483 |_._---|_..___. 
19388 | .917 | 1946] .663 | 1954] .482 |---_-- bndeins 
1939 | .931 | 1947 . 57 1955 oO Nadine nicaiam 
: | 1956 ME NGheiais bnciiidiia 


1940 . 923 1948 538 

i January. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C., Aug. 18, 1958. 

“ During the Eisenhower years, for ex- 
ample, the consumer dollar lost only 
$0.036 of its purchasing power, as com- 
pared with a $0.232 loss during the Tru- 
man years from 1945 to 1952. This feat 
of retarding the dollar decline stands as 
a major accomplishment of the Republi- 
can administration, especially from the 
research and development point of view. 

Had the rate of decline characteristic 
of the Truman administration Contin- 
ued, literally, we would have priced our- 
selves out of survival. 

In discussing cases where the amounts 
appropriated by Congress have been more 
than the Executive requested, the report 
reads—page 88: 








September 11 


The increase of $100 millionsin the fiscal 
year 1957 Air Force appropriation is the 
only one miade by Congress for fiscal 
1953 and 1958, inclusive. Why this increase 
was granted, we do not Know except that 
we'were told it was the result entirely of 
inquiries and decisions of the Appropriationg 
Committee, 


This is to say the one time that Con. 
gress felt it wise to appropriate more 
money than President Eisenhower pe. 
quested, it did so without clear purpose 
or concrete programing. There is not 
much credit in that. 

In analyzing where Congress had cut 
the requests of the President, the staff 
report says, on page 87: 

The amounts requested by the President 
Were appropriated. Major exceptions oc. 
curred in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 when 
the Congress reduced the amounts requested 
by the President for the three services (Army, 
Navy, and Air Force). 


This implied criticism of the Republi- 
can 83d Congress skirts the true issue, 
As alveady noted, large research and de- 
velopment sums had been devoted to 
immediate Korean war needs. With the 
peace, many such projects were no longer 
significant. The budget should have 
been and was reduced in this respect, 

Most significant, however, is that the 
IRBM and ICBM development budget 
was increased. This dispels all staff 
charges of retrenchment in vital areas. 

The staff report is quite unwilling to 
apply the same yardstick of criticism 
Republicans and Democrats alike. In 
1947, Mr. Truman impounded $75 mil- 
lion which a Republican Congress had 
appropriated, thus terminating the all- 
important Atlas project. When the pro- 
gram again was commenced in 1950, Mr. 
Truman a second time disrupted prog- 
ress by impounding $735 million of Air 
Force funds. Had it not been for Mr. 
Truman’s actions, it is possible the Atlas 
could have been operational in 1953 or 
1954. 

The committee staff turned a blind eye 
to the spring of 1957. On page 87 of the 
report, references are made to exhibit 1, 
which proposed that, on the whole, Con- 
gress had appropriated all the research 
and development funds the President 
had requested. This was indeed a dar- 
ing assertion. 

I will not repeat the entire story of the 
May 1957 Democrat slash in vital re- 
search and development which jeopar- 
dized our entire missile program. 


the several accounts of this given on the © 


floor of the House, Representative 
SuHEEHAaN’s is the latest, and can be f 

on page 16983 of the Recorp, August 19, 
1958. 

Briefly, the Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress slashed $2.5 billion from the Dé 
fense Department budget for fiscal 1958. 

In a radio and TV broadcast, President 
Eisenhower notified the Nation that this 
was a foolhardy gamble. In the Howse 
the Canfield amendment sought to Te 
store $313 million to what the Appre 
priations Committee was willing to prd- 
vide for our security. Seventy 
percent of the’Republicans voted for 
amendment; 95 percent of the Demdr 
crats voted against it. 


When sputnik streaked across the sky 


the following autumn, Democrat 
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sors of the cuts saw their folly and feared 
the wrath of their constituents. In 
January 1958 when President Eisenhower 
asked for additional funds to repair the 
delay, Democrats had to comply. Con- 
sequently, the adequacy of appropria- 
tions was restored before the fiscal year 
was out, and for this reason the year and 


statistics do not reflect the initial and. 


harmful cuts. 

By preparing graphs which use cut- 
offs and unique figures, painting rather 
than reflecting the facts, the staff has 
forfeited the chance of presenting a 
constructive report. Certainly, much 
could have been learned by both parties 
from a close examination of the congres- 
sional attitudes on the eve of sputnik. 

The staff report justifiably portrays an 
admiration for the World War II Office 
of Scientific Research and Development. 
OSRD essentially was a civilian agency 
in competition with the military research 
programs. In that wartime setting this 
worked well. 

But there is a danger in such admira- 
tion for the past of trying to copy some- 
thing not applicable to the space and 
supersonic age. OSRD did not face the 
complexity of problems or research pro- 
grams which confront us today. 

We can admire OSRD simplicity and 
comparative ease at decision making. 
But we must not blindly try to reproduce 
its type of organization in a different 
setting and circumstance. The study of 
OSRD successes, on the other hand, does 
illustrate the need to cut bureaucracy 
and speed up decisionmaking time. 

This is exactly the purpose of the De- 
fense Department Reorganization Act of 
1958. What is more, the act molds the 
defense efforts into a centralized struc- 
ture, integrating the military and civil- 
jan in a manner superior to that of 
OSRD. 

As the staff report points out, many 
defects sprang from the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947. 

By 1953, for example, the Joint Re- 
search and Development Board had 
mushroomed into an unwieldly organiza- 
tion with more than 100 active com- 
mittees, panels, and working groups. 

President Eisenhower acted to stop 
this confusion. In February 1953 Sec- 
Tetary of Defense Wilson appointed a 
committee on “Organization of the De- 
partment of Defense” headed by Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller. The work of the 
committee constituted the most thor- 
ough investigation of research and. de- 
velopment in our history. Unfortu- 
nately, this study received no praise in 
the staff report. - 

Asa result of this investigation by the 
Rockefeller group, a single coordinating 
Official under the title of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Research and De- 
velopment was established in place of the 
maze of committees and an inefficient 
board. This remedial action cut red. 
tape and decision-making time. 

onl send of immediacy versus the 

or long-range needs alwa 
Create tensions. er a 


The staff report could have performed 
analyzing how 


& valuable service by 


tagon officials faced these dilemmas 
the years 1953-58. True enough, 
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the 1953 reorganization had instituted 
sound organizational lines quite in con- 
trast to those evident from 1947 to 1953. 
But with each year, the complexity of the 
research and development problem in- 
creased. It became evident that between 
the offices of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Applied Engineering delay-and du- 
plication were growing. 

The administration was aware of what 
was happening. 

At the same time, it realized that the 
United States had fallen behind Russia 
in its emphasis on missile development 
from 1945 to 1953. In its determination 
to make up this lag, the administration 
created the Office of a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense for Guided 
Missiles. This assistant could focus at- 
tention on the ballastic-missile problems 
and see that program was not down- 
graded as in the 1940’s. 

Although quite aware of the necessity 
to expedite specific projects such as this, 
the administration recognized, at the 
same time, the danger of a splintering of 
effort. Henee, on March 18, 1957, an- 
other major Pentagon accomplishment 
occurred when the Offices of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Engineering and the 
Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development were combined into the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary for Re- 
search and Engineering. 

Then came the sputnik crisis with its 
great temptation to bow to Democrat 
missile hysteria. 

Unfortunately, many Democrats used 
the opportunity to demand needless re- 
organization and overorganization. 
Following suit would have resulted in 
ill-conceived crash programs which, in 
the long run, would have spread the con- 
tagion of delay and duplication. 

The administration, however, was de- 


_ terminated to meet the situation without 


panic or hysteria, and despite wild Dem- 
ocratic demands for rushed reorgani- 
zation. For great progress had been 
made in the missile field since the black- 
out during the Truman administration, 
and that progress had withstood the May 
1957 Democratic attempts to retard it. 

Now, the same Democrats who had fa- 
vored retrenchment in missiles a few 
months earlier cried out that the Presi- 
dent lacked a sense of urgency. 

Discarding the panicmongers, the ad- 
ministration met the Soviet challenge 
with deliberate and wise measures. -The 
authority of Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Guided Missiles 
was increased and he was redesignated 
Director of Guided Missiles. To accel- 
erate: the space program, the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency was created 
February 7, 1958. 

With the missile and space programs 
in full swing, the administration then 
took a new look at the entire defense 
structure to insure that the new agencies 
would not produce decentralized effort. 

Out of this scrutiny came the reor- 
ganization bill for the Department of 
Defense. 

In the bill, all research, engineering, 
missile, and space projects in the De- 
partment of Defense would be under the 
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Director of Research and Engineering. 
Decision time would be cut. Results 
would be expedited. 

But Democrat reaction affords a study 
in contrasts. In the early sputnik days, 
Democrat Congressmen demanded mis- 
sile czars and more missile czars. 

When the President acted decisively to 
streamline and centralize the Pentagon 
structure, these same Democrats acted 
evasively. Those who recently had cried 
out against “splintering-off of Pentagon 
effort” now flipflopped and crusaded 
against centralizing Pentagon effort. 
They did their utmost to dilute the 
President’s bill. 

Obviously, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had been sensitive to reorganization- 
al needs. Again and again it had acted 
to maintain a balance between the most 
immediate needs and overall efficiency. 

The Truman administration, on the 
other hand, had failed to meet the change 
of times. It let the Pentagon stagnate. 

Since the Eisenhower administration, 
however, Democrat military policy can be 
summed up: To oppose whatever posi- 
tion President Eisenhower takes. Like 
a high-school debate they would glad- 
ly switch positions every month if neces- 
sary. 

Iam not maintaining that Republicans 
have been free of mistakes. For the com- 
plexity of the research and development 
field compounds each year of the space 
and supersonic age. As Napoleon once 
said of the art of generalship, “All gen- 
erals make mistakes. In war,” he added, 
“the best general is he who makes the 
fewest mistakes.” 

The mark of leadership, on the other 
hand, is to be sensitive to all mistakes, 
to learn from them, and to act reso- 
lutely. 

Plainly, the staff report with the vant- 
age point of hindsight could have served 
a great cause by assuming an objective, 
nonpartisan position toward both succes- 
ses and failures during Republican and 
Democrat administrations alike. 

It is extremely regrettable that so- 
called professionals gave birth to a 
partisan report which aborts the truth 
and courts one party. This is not the 
way toward better defense. 





The Federal Credit Union Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Aug- 
ust 23, 1958, I introduced H. R. 13871 
to supersede\my bill H. R. 12877. 

I hope that as a result of the intro- 
duction of the latter bill sufficient 
thought and attention will be given to 


the subject so that when we convene the 


next Congress we will be in a position: to 
present a bill that will not only meet the 
approval of the credit unions of the 
country, both State and National, but 
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will bring about an improvement of the 
Federal Credit Union Act. 

Credit unions have long filled an im- 
portant and necessary function in the 
financial life of our country. Not only 
do they promote thrift but they also 
make available small loans to persons, 
mostly wage earners, who otherwise can 
get no credit. 

While they perform, in a limited way, 
a banking function, we must bear in 
mind that they are not intended to take 
the place of banks nor are they intended 
to render a complete banking service. 

After I introduced my first bill on the 
subject, I had many conferences with 
State and national representatives of 
credit unions; I believe I brought to 
bear upon the rewriting of my bill in its 
present form, the best thinking on the 
subject. Needless to say, I do not be- 
lieve that my bill is the last word on the 
subject. 

I do hope that when the new Congress 
convenes in January we will have an op- 
portunity to have hearings on bills of 
this kind and then try to perfect the 
existing statute. 





Progress of REA Under Eisenhower 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Senator 
from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY, has in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
resolution sent him by the president of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association that is obviously intended to 
discredit the good intentions of this ad- 
ministration toward the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, has addressed a reply to 
the president of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association in which he 
expresses pride in the outstanding prog- 
ress made by the REA-financed systems 
under this administration and promises 
his continued support of policies and 
actions that will keep this system strong. 


Under permission previously granted, 
I include the Secretary’s letter as part 
of my remarks. E 

The letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 
Mr. JOHN M. GEORGE, 

President, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, Lewistown, 
Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Georce: I have your letter of 
July 31 in which you quoted a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion during its recent meeting. The resolu- 
tion protested to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the REA Adminis- 
trator, the use of their offices to pressure 
the rural electric systems into agreeing to, 
or-—advocating, changes in the existing 
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method of financing the rural electrification 
program. 

We are not trying to pressure any REA 
borrower into any course of action. 

We consider it a part of our responsibility 
to pass along to REA borrowers any informa- 
tion that should be helpful to them in ac- 
complishing the purposes of the act. We 
are going to continue to do this. 

The REA-financed systems have made out- 
standing progress during the term of this 
administration. All of their loan require- 
ments have been met effectively and with 
record promptness. We are proud of these 
fine rural systems and are going to continue 
to support policies and take actions which 
will enable them to become strong, locally 
owned and controlled service organizations. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 





Record of Committee on Public Works in 
the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include a summary of public-works leg- 
islation reported by the Committee on 
Public Works during the 85th Congress. 

GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


The committee had 748 bills for con- 
sideration during the Ist and 2d sessions 
of the 85th Congress dealing with such 
subjects as navigation improvements, 
flood control, water pollution, beach ero- 
sion, highways, public buildings, land 
conveyances, and water supplies. 

Eighty-four bills were reported by the 
committee, 76 of which have been en- 
acted into law. In addition, the com- 
mittee adopted 76 river and harbor reso- 
lutions and 45 flood-control resolutions. 
These resolutions authorized survey 
studies by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, that will ulti- 
mately result in project reports submitted 
to Congress if the projects are found 
worthy and are approved by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and 
the Chief of Engineers. 

The committee also approved 13 water- 
shed protection and flood-prevention 
projects transmitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of Agriculture through the Bu- 
reau of-the Budget pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of Public Law 566, 
83d Congress, as amended by Public Law 
1018, 84th Congress—the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

The committee gave particular study 
and attention to the needs of every 
section of the country in reporting the 
omnibus river-and-harbor and flood- 
control bill—Public Law 85-500—and in 
acting upon survey resolutions pertain- 
ing to civil-works projects, especially 
with respect to flood-control remedial 
works necessary as a result of the last 
three major flood disasters—the hurri- 
canes and floods of 1955, which left 
such a widespread path of destruction 
through the New England and Middle 








fall and floods in California and adjg- 
cent States during the Christmas holj., 
days of 1955 and the spring of 1958, ang 
the floods throughout the southwest 
United States during May and early June 
of 1957. In this last instance, the com. 
_Inittee appointed a special subcommittee 
which .made an exhaustive, on-the. 
ground inspection, the results of which 
are contained in a report made by the 
subcommittee on June 29, 1957—Com. 
mittee Document No. 85-4, the South- 
west Flood of 1957. a 

The committee also designated a spe. 
cial subcommittee to inspect and report 
on severely flooded areas in central Cal- 
ifornia in the spring of 1958. ‘These 
Same areas have been flooded at least 
3 times in 8 years—in 1950, 1955, and in 
1958, with cumulative damages of nearly 
$250 million. The subcommittee report 
is published as Committee Document No, 
85-17, the California Flood of 1958. 

The committee made an inspection of 
the’progress of work on the Illinois road 
test on October 18 and 19, 1957. From 
October 23 to November 2 hearings were 
held in California on the highway pro- 
gram and various public-works projects, 
Beginning November 9 and containing» 
through November 19 the committee en- 
gagcd in a substantial schedule of in- 
spections and formal hearings on the 
islands of Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, Molokai, 
and Kauai. A report on these hearings _ 
is included in Committee Document No. 
85-9. 

OMNIBUS RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1958 


Three omnibus river and harbor and 
flood control bills were considered during 
the 84th and 85th Congress. These bills 
represented efforts by the executive and 
legislative branches to reach agreement 
on certain matters of fundamental pol- 
icy. The original bill was H. R. 12080, 
which was approved in the 84th Con- 
gress and vetoed by the President on 
August 10,1956. A second version of the 
bill, S. 497, was approved by the 85th 
Congress and vetoed by the President on 
April 15, 1958. The third bill, S. 3910, 
was signed by the President on July 3, 
1958, and became Public Law 85-500. It 
represents the first omnibus bill enacted 
into law since 1954. 

Public Law 85-100 is divided into three 
titles, 
ing beach erosion. Title II covers flood 
control and other related water uses. 
Title IM liberalizes existing law with re- 
spect to the construction of water con- 
servation storage in reservoirs under the 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. “The 


number of authorizations for actual con- ~ 


struction total 139 individual projects or 
project modifications in 44 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Increased 
monetary authorizations for 12 compre 
hensive river basin plans are also il- 
cluded. The total estimated 

cost of work authorized is $1,556,230,500, 
of which $1,356,203,500 is for the Corps 
of Engineers and $200 million is for the 
Missouri River Basin work by the De- 
partment df the Interior. Also included 
in the act are authorizations for 61 sul- 
vey studies in 27 States and Hawaii. 


September 1] ' 
Atlantic States, the unprecedented rain.’ 


Title I covers navigation, includ- . 
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1958 
CODIFICATION OF FEDERAL HIGHWAY LAWS 


Included in the major legislation en- 
acted into law which originated in this 
committee is title 23 of the United States 
Code which is a revision and codification 
of the Federal highway laws enacted 
from the date of the original law in 1916. 
The first Federal-Aid Road Act was ap- 


‘proved on July 11, 1916. Since that date, 


Congress has enacted about 40 separate 
laws cn the subject, excluding appropria- 
tion acts. Many new provisions were in- 
serted in the various enactments. These 
laws contained provisions which are now 
obsolete and which amended, supple- 
mented, or repealed, expressly or by im- 
plication, earlier provisions of law.’ As 
a result, the necessity of dealing with 
these many enactments made the ad- 
ministration of the Federal-aid highway 
program difficult. The new law includes 
ina one-package enactment a clear, con- 
cise, up-to-date version of all the exist- 
ing Federal highway laws, including the 
1958 Federal-Aid Highway Act, in an or- 
derly and logical arrangement. - 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1958 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1958—Public Law 85-381—authorized 
funds for construction on the Interstate 
System, the regular Federal-aid highway 
systems, and public domain roads total- 
ing $3,260,000,000. The act made avail- 
able supplemental funds of $800 million 
for the Interstate System, $2,225,000,000 
for the primary and secondary systems 
and urban extensions, and $235 million 
for public-domain roads. Included in 
the funds for the regular Federal-aid sys- 
tem is a supplemental amount of $400 
million for fiscal year 1959 for the pur- 
pose of stimulating employment and the 
general economy. 

The 1958 act authorizes the Govern- 
ment to reimburse the States for the 
value of materials stockpiled in the vicin- 
ity of Federal-aid highway construction. 
It adds a provision to the 1956 act con- 
cerning utility reimbursement requiring 
the States to submit evidence that the 
cost of utility facility relocation has been 
paid from State funds before Federal re- 
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imbursement can be made. The act 
amends the 1956 act by adding a require- 
ment that States shall hold hearings, or 
afford the opportunity of hearings, to 
enable persons in rural areas to express 
objections they may have to the proposed 
location of the Interstate System through 
or contiguous to their property. 

The 1958 act permits the Federal Gov- 
ernment to extend an additional one-half 
of one percent aid on the interstate pro- 
gram to States which control outdoor 
advertising, in a limited manner, along 
the interstate highway right-of-way in 
compliance with Federal regulations. It 
formally approves the cost estimates for 
completing.the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem—submitted to Congress by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce in January .1958; 
House Document 300—as the basis for 
making apportionments for: fiscal year 
1960. A bill enacted into law‘at the 
second session—H. R. 12808—following 
enactment of the 1958 Highway Act, ex- 
tends approval of the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System in each 
State for an additional fiscal year— 
1961—and advances the date for sub- 
mission of a revised estimate of cost for 
completing the Interstate System from 
January. 12, 1962, to January 12, 1961. 

The 1958 act suspends the pay-as-you- 
go provision—Byrd amendment—of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 for the 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960. Since high- 
way trust fund revenues for these years 
are estimated to be insufficient to sup- 
port anticipated expenditures authorized 
by the new law, money will be appropri- 
ated to the trust fund from the general 
fund of the Treasury as repayable ad- 
vances, 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 

AMENDMENT 

Favorable action was taken by the 
committee on H. R. 13420 to amend sec- 
tion 6 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act dealing with grants for 
treatment-plant construction. The bill 
would authorize: First, grants for proj- 
ects in the amount of 30 percent of the 


Bills and resolutions enacted into law 
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estimated ‘reasonable cost thereof or 
$500,000, whichever is the smaller; sec- 
ond, municipalities to join together to 
build joint treatment. facilities with the 
amount of grant allocable to each com- 
munity as if it were a separate project; 
third, reallocation of grant funds from 
States not using funds because of lack of 
projects to States having projects ap- 
proved for which grants have not been 
made because of lack of funds; fourth, 
$100 million to be appropriated for pur- 
poses of construction grants for any fis- 
cal year; and fifth, an aggregate $1 bil- 
lion to be appropriated for such pur- 
poses. At the close of the Congress, 
H. R. 13420 was pending in the Rules 
Committee. 


OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATION 


Other important major legislation 
handled by the committee in this Con- 
gress includes an authorization to in- 
crease the borrowing authority of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, an authorization of $10 million 
to complete the Inter-American High- 
way, a law to extend from 5 to 7 years 
the period in advance of construction 
when rights-of-way may be secured for 
the Interstate System, a directive to the 
Secretary of Commerce to provide Con- 
gress next January with recommenda- 
tions as to how the States might be 
reimbursed for toll and free roads 
already built on the Interstate System, 
an authorization for the construction of 
a hydroelectric power project on the 
Niagara River at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
an authorization of $4 million to com- 
plete the Rama Road in Nicaragua, laws 
to authorize a National Cultural Center 
and a National Air Museum in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a bill to authorize the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to issue 
revenue bonds for the purpose of financ- 
ing new power facilities, and a bill to 
authorize the State of Illinois and 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago to test, on a 3-year 
basis, the effect of increasing the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the llinois Waterway. 












am Date 
Law ill No 
- i approved 
— eS 
I, 8 DD a a Jan. 25, 1957 
oi ee. R: 6008.5 ccten Apr. 23, 1957 
Meme, 1490. Saas July 10, 1957 
Me $498. oe eee icthes <a F 
es 3490. on ee 
M6 | H. R. 5728..---- 77 = July 17, 1937 
TNE pact ee ama od do 
oer. 1901. July 26, 1957 


Extend. time for re 


ment of interest payments on borrowings. 
i ibe Extend timés for commenc 


Title 





pet of President’s Advisory Commission on Presidential Office Space. 
Merrimack River fiood-control compact. 
Increasing limit of cost fixed for construction and equipment of additional Senate Office Bldg. 
urnishings for additional Senate Office Bldg. 
iM ait cane nia Remodeling of existing Senate Office Bldg. 

y Increase borrowing authority of St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, clarify general poyrers, and authorize defer- 
and completing toll bridge across Rainy River at Baudette, Minn. 
Reenact authorization for highway bridge across Pigeon River below High Falls, Minn. 


= 8. 2217 (I... 8171)...| Aug. 14,1957 | Convey lands at McNary lock and dam project, Oregon and Washington, to port of Walla Walla, Wash. 


12 OR Bh. BOO 8 ooh oe a 1 EE: Designate lake created by Jim Woodruff Dam, Apalachicola River, Ga., as Lake Seminole. 
a 208 on a aa Authorize payment by Bureau of Public Roads of transportation and subsistence costs to temporary employees on direct 
us| a ' Federal highway projects. 
148 | R. 200O zak ntcchasa tones i re Authorize utilization of storage space in Lake Texoma for water supply for city of Sherman, Tex. 
150 | Bh COB ir ad Aug. 16, 1957 | Extend period for amortization of indebtedness on toll bridge acress Missouri River near Rulo, Nebr. 
BR, O04S- Auge 21, 1957 | Authorize construction of certain works of improvement in Niagara River, N. Y., for power and other purposes, 


Transfer ownership to All 


‘any County, Md., of a bridge loaned by Bureau of Public Roads. 
ais do.....---| Convey Bunker Hill Island in Lake Cumberland near Burnside, Ky., to Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


8. 1823 

= S : Authorize additional bridge across Bear Creek at Lovel Point, Md., and collection of tolls. 
242 | 3" R. 2580... ..secesda|ainse <O0ivaiuin9- = Increase storage capacity of Whitney Dam and Reservoir, Tex. 
245 |g: 2603................| Aug. 31,1957 | Amend act of June 3, 1896, re construction of piers on nus Creek in Brooklyn, N. Y. ¥ 
204 8. oo 0(H BR Asan nerese do.-.....1 Return certain mineral interests in lands acquired for Arkabutla, Sardis, Enid, and Grenada Reservoirs, Miss. 
307 | Hi 520 (H. R. 6535)...| Sept. 4, 1957 | Authorize expendit of Federal funds to reconstruct lock and dam No. 3 on Little Kanawha River, W. Va. 
329 | He . 3770__.......2..| Feb, 15,1958 | Rename Strawn Dam and Reservoir, Kans., as the John Redmond Dam and Reservoir. 

1341) R. oe rer ee do... -... Designate Tuscaloosa lock and dam, Black Warrior River, Ala., 4s William. Bacon Oliver lock and dam. 






AW Sept. 7, 1957 


Convey lands within Old ‘Hickory lock and dam project, Cumberland River, Tenn., to Middle Tennessee Council, Inc., 
Boy Scouts of America, for recreation and camping purposes. ; 
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September 11 


Bills and resolutions enacted into law—Continued 


CNN en nen nn cece eee ee ee 


Public Date 
Law Bill No. approved Title 
No. 
Henn ne Re ee ana erate 
ele = See | Mar. 28, 1958 | Rename Fort Gaines lock and dam, Chattahoochee River, Ga., as Walter F. George lock and dam. 


Con. Res. 68). 





H. Con. Res. 285 (S. | Mar. 19, 1958 | Acceleration of civil-construction programs. 


381 | H. R. 9821............| Apr. 16,1958 | Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958. 

429 | S. 728__-_- | May 29,1958 | Authorize acquisition of additional property for new Senate Office Building or addition to U. 8S. Capitol Grounds, 

452 | H. R. 787 6, 1958 | Increase authorization for completion of Inter-American Highway. 

480 | H. R. 2, 1958 | Authorize Chief of magees to publish information pamphlets, maps, brochures, and other material. 

484 | H. R. 25 A eidbiied ES | Caan oo of wells for losses sustained due to lowering of water level as a result of construction of New Cumberland 

| am project, Ohio. \ : 

490 | H.R. f Pr Designate lock and dam to be constructed on Calumet River, Ill., as the “Thomas J. O’Brien lock and dam.” 

0007) BL RR. 20GB. ccnnceennst Bascal Matin Authorize adjustment of rentals under leases for commercial recreational facilities at Lake Greeson Reservoir, Narrows Dam 
Ark. . 

do Designate dam and reservoir at Stewarts Ferry, Tenn., as J. Percy Priest Dam and Reservoir. 


ee eer 
500 | S. 3910 (H. R. 12955) -- 


| July 3, 1958 River and harbor and flood control omnibus bill, 1958. 


SSDs 20, Ws ek ace snnemencl acpi MR eaitaadeadbes Extend times for commencing and completing bridge acrgss Mississippi River at Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, Ark, 


504 | H. J. Res, 382........- 








| 
Lake Champlain Bridge Commission. 


-do | Granting consent of Congress to amendment of agreement between States of Vermont and New York relating to creation of 


512 i eaaenecation July 11,1958 | Authorize construction of new approaches and reconstruction, repair, or improvement of existing approaches to toll bridge 
| across Mississippi River at Chester, Ill. 

ee ®& | .....do_...._..| Extend time for collection of tolls te amortize cost of bridge across Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr. 

522 3. J aa July 15,1958 | Designate lake formed by Ferrells Bridge Dam across Cypress Creek, Tex., as Lake O’ the Pines, 

526 | S. 296 . R. 9924)..-| July 18,1958 | Granting consent of Congress to flood-control compact between the States of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 

AR, 0 Ok, MR ia aaeecisttdape ion estosee Aug. 8.1958 | Convey certain real property at Demopolis lock and dam project, Alabama, to heirs of the former owner. 

ORG 8 GA. GOD, Sik sccsnsdcaccs | July 18,1958 | Amend act extending authorized taking area for public building.construction to exclude therefrom the area within FE and F 
Sts. and 19th St. and Virginia Ave. NW., in the District of Columbia. 

fA2 | &. 2108. .........--<--- b caece encase — ee Act of 1949 to authorize Administrator of General Services to name, rename, or otherwise designate 
| certain buildings. 

ti re July 28,1958 | Designate reservoir above Heart-Butte Dam, Grant County, N. Dak, as Lake Tschida. 

591 | S. 495_..-....-.-------| Aug. 6, 1958 | Authorize acquisition of remaining property in square 725, District of Columbia, for extension of site of additiona) Senate 
| Office Building er for addition to U. S. Capitol Grounds. 

8) 322 R. Bb ate eee Designate dam at Eagle Gorge Reservoir, Green River, Wash., as the “Howard A. Hanson Dam.” 

507 | H. R. 10426. ......----}..... do...-..-| Amend Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 to increase period in which construction must commence on rights-of-way, 

_ he & See erie OO ini ated | Authorize funds to finance 1961 meeting of the Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses, 

OT > TE, BRC TOO. ccestitesntn | Aug. 8,1958 | Provide for adjustment of tolls on bridge across Mississippi River near Jefferson Barracks, Mo, 

629 | S. 3392 (H. R. 11248).-| Aug. 14,1958 | Establish time for commencement and completion of reconstruction, enlargement, and extension of bridge across Mississippi 
River, at Rock Island, I. 

636 | S. 3177 CH. R. 10207) . -| ae | SES Modify Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in the interest of navigation. 

O06 IR sk n ditiinacstdhecued do_.....-.| Amend Truman-Hobbs Act of June 21, 1940, relating to procedure for altering certain bridges over navigable waiters, 

643 | S. 3833____...-..--.---|__.-.do_...-.--| Survey of Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers, 8. C., upstream to vicinity of Dawson Landing. 

646 | H. R. 13209. _- otek do.__-.---| Reconvey certain lands acquired for Albeni Falls Reservoir project, Idaho, to former owners. 

653 | S. 3987 (H. R. 12916)_-|_....do_.__----| Granting consent of Congress to Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway development compact. 

665 | S. 2793 (H. R. 9173).--|__...do- -| Provide for conveyance of a pumping station at Algiers, La., to Jefferson-Plaquemines Drainage District, La. 

wert" Wee Pe N.S Gatien ened | Aug. 21,1958 | Amend Capper Cramton Act of May 29, 1930, with respect to stream valley parks in Maryland. 

708 | Be GM. 2am | Aug. 23,1958 | Granting consent of Congress to Tennessee River Basin water-pollution contro] compact. 

757 | H.R. 4142_....-.---.-| Aug. 25,1958 | Amend act creating City of Clinton Bridge Commission and authorizing a bridge or bridges across Mississippi River at Clin- 

ton, Iowa, and Fulton, Ill. 

767 | H. R. 12776__.....----| Aug. 27,1958 | Revise, codify, and enact into law, title 23 of the United States Code, entitled ““Highways.” 

774 | 8. 3572_.--- .| Authorize land exchanges for purposes of the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Montgomery County, Md. 

802 | H. R. 11697 | Extend to harbors of Hampton Roads, Va., and Baltimore, Md., the yuatie of the act of June 29, 1888, relating to the 
| prevention of obstructive and injurious deposits in the harbor of New York. 2 

- Se: 4 Sees Rescind authorization for Waldo Lake tunnel and regulating works, Willamette River, Oreg. 





Fk ee a 
832 | H. R. 13342. | 
po @ 3 ae 
842 | S. 3776_-- 


| 
843 | H.R. rer 








Survey of the Tensaw River, Ala. 

| Survey of Parish Line Canal, La. 

Provide for disposal of federally owned property of the Hanson, Company, and Houma Canals, La. 

Extend time for collection of tolls to amortize cost of bridge across Missouri River at Miami, Mo. 

Designate dam and reservoir to be constructed on the Cumberland River near Carthage, Tenn., as the “Cordell Hull Damand 
Reservoir,” and establish study commission on certain river basins in Texas and intervening-areas. 


845 | H. J. Res. 654....-.-.-|----- do...-.--| Requiring Secretary of Commerce to submit reimbursement recommendations for certain highways on the Interstate System. 
BED |, B. 408h.. — 2.2 on nnn no EB cnceees Establish study commission on the Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola~-Chattahoochee, and Peridido- 
| River Basins, and intervening areas. 
ok | Sept. 2,1958 | Authorize exchange of certain real property heretofore conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the United States, 
Si 3 eee eae sti dl do__..-..| Provide for a national cultural center in the District of Columbia, 
BOD 7 Oy weld...) casnceserenineyen do._.....| Authorize appropriations for continuing construction of the Rama Road in Nicaragua. 
05 | H: RB. 19088......<.... ee do,._....| Provide for improvements to Capitol Power Plant and its distribution systems. 
899 | H. R. 12808_...------- ie) do.....-.| Amend Feder -Aid Highway Act of 1958 to extend for an additional year approval of the estimate of cost of completing the 
| : Interstate System. 
O05 s 0: ORB i cccccocal Sept. 6, 1958 Authorize construction of National Air Museum building for the Smithsonian Institution. 
' 


1 Private law. 
STATUS OF OTHER BILLS REPORTED TO THE HOUSE 


H. R. 2, providing for diversion of wa- 
ter from Lake Michigan, passed the 
House May 22, 1957, and was reported in 
the Senate August 20, 1958. 

H. R. 4266 and S. 1869, to amend the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act to pro- 
vide for the sale of bonds to finance new 
power facilities, were reported from Com- 
mittee on August 13, 1957, and August 1, 
1958, respectively, and at the close of 


‘Congress S. 1869 was pending in. the 


Rules Committee. 

H. R. 13420, to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act, was reported 
from Committee on July 17, 1958, and 
at the close of Congress was pending in 
the Rules Committee. ° 

S. 2261, to repeal the Lease-Purchase 
Act of 1954 and authorize construction 
of Federal buildings by direct appropria- 
tion, was reported from committee on 
July 29, 1957, and at the close of Congress 


was pending in the Rules Committee. 
Since the bill was reported the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 
1954—lease-purchase—has expired. 

S. 3653, providing for the acquisition of 
sites and construction of buildings for 
training school and other facilities for 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, was reported from committee on 
August 14, 1958, and was pending on the 
Union Calendar at the close of Congress. 

S. 3975, providing for construction of 
an annex building for use of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, was reported from 
committee on July 2, 1958, and was 
pending on the Union Calendar at the 
close of Congress. — 

S. 497, the first omnibus rivers and 
harbors and flood control bill approved by 
the 85th Congress, was vetoed on April 
15, 1958. 

COMMITTEE WORKLOAD’ 

The committee had an unusually heavy 

workload in the current Congress. It 





Was necessary to conduct special studies 
and investigations of river and harbor, 
flood control, hurricane and beach efo- 
sion matters when the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill was vetoed for the set- 
ond time on April 15, 1958. The com- 
mittee conducted heari and investiga- 
tions in preparation for 3 omnibus bills 
in a 4-year period. These were in addi- 
tion to other hearings, investigations, 
and studies in connection with other 
programs handled by the committee. 
In all of these accomplishments I have 
had the active cooperation and valuable 
aid of all committee members. I pay 
special tribute to Representatives GEORGE 
H. Fatton, Cuirrorp Davis, JOHN A 
BLATNIK and Rosert E. Jones, Jr., who 
served as chairman of the subcommil- 
tees. I want to give credit, as well, toout 
efficient and hard-working staff. 
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Congressman Porter’s Summary of the 
Work of the 85th Congress as It Re- 
lates to the Fourth District of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress has compiled a record of posi- 
tive achievements. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor», I shall 
discuss that record with particular ref- 
erence to the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Oregon. 

MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS 


Major achievements include: ap- 
proval of Alaska statehood; extension of 
reciprocal trade and foreign aid; reor- 
ganization of the Department of De- 
fense; passage of the student-loan pro- 
gram; lowering FHA downpayments; ex- 
tending the National Wool Act; increas- 
ing the Small Business Administration’s 
loan ceiling to $350,000; approval of a 
new public-works start in Oregon, one of 
several long overdue; and enactment of 
the Emergency Housing Act of 1958. 

This list is not complete, and I will 
refer to other accomplishments later in 
this report. You, Mr. Speaker, say this 
Congress has been the hardest working 
one you have known with the possible 
exception of the first 100 days of the 
first Franklin D. Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

Iam familiar with those accomplish- 
ments and the new era they made pos- 
sible. I believe the work of this 85th 
Congress, a quarter century later, has 
initiated similar sweeping changes. The 
changes include legislation requiring the 
full disclosure and accounting of all 
funds invested by management groups 
or unions in pension and welfare funds, 
and the bill which modernized and ex- 
panded the services of the Small Business 
Administration to provide positive help 
for small-business men of my district 
and elsewhere. 

CURBING THE RECESSION 


Moving swiftly to meet a national eco- 
nomic slump this spring, Congress en- 
acted and the President signed Public 
Law 85-364, the Emergency Housing Act 
of 1958. This legislation was approved 
before April 1. It lowered FHA down- 
payments, provided a special Federal 
National Mortgage Association billion- 
dollar fund to buy mortgages up. to $13,- 
900 on new homes, and it revived the 
GI loan program. 

Before Congress acted, housing starts 
Were down to 990,000. The lumber mar- 
Ket was sick. Home starts now have 

to 1,100,000. This legislation is 
credited with bringing relief to the in- 
dustry and with providing 600,000 jobs. 
in is why plywood prices are rising 
the Pacific Northwest today. Tight 
Mohey, not Japanese softwood plywood 
; had been wrecking the softwood 

0od industry, . 
se Sth also has moved to help chron- 
depressed labor-surplus areas. The 
Redevelopment Act of 1958 author- 
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izes Federal grants and loans of $279.5 
million yearly. I supported this legis- 
lation. 

There are four labor-surplus areas in 
the Fourth District—Albany, Coos Bay, 
Roseburg, and Eugene. They are not 
now eligible, according to Housing and 
Home Finance Agency spokesmen, be- 
cause they do not have 6 percent or more 
unemployed for 18 of the past 24 months. 
However, the administrator of this pro- 
gram has discretionary authority. If an 
area suffers 15 percent unemployment in 
a 6-month period, it can receive help un- 
der this act. Likewisé, an area may 
qualify with 9 percent unemployment for 
15 of 18 months or with 12 percent un- 
employment for 12 months. I consider 
this act a needed safeguard and a pro- 
tection to the people of the Fourth Dis- 
trict. 

WIDE, WIDE UNIVERSE 

This Congress looked skyward one day 
and saw a new unsupervised field. 
The Sputnik-Explorer-Vanguard impact 
made necessary the creation of a House 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration. This committee and 
its Senate counterpart have a big task 
ahead® Congress also established a Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration under civil control for unified 
air-traffic control. 

There is plenty of work yet to be done. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Like the wife of Ulysses who unraveled 
her weaving to keep from completing her 
work, Congress did a little unraveling in 
the closing hours of the session. Despite 
efforts by many of us to pass the Senate’s 
Kennedy-Ives bill which would curb 
some labor racketeering, the bill was de- 
feated. It lost 190 to 198. 

I am particularly concerned because 
many people were misinformed about the 
legislation. The Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1958, as it 
was called formally, was legislation in 
the public interest. With its defeat I 
fear existing poor practices in a very 
few unions may provoke harsh and un- 
necessary legislation at a later date. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION 


The 85th Congress made progress in 
1957 with its lowering of FHA down- 
payments and by increasing the money 
available for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. The Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1958 was a splendid assist, but 
on August 18, 1958, the House rejected 
the Housing Act of 1958 by six votes. 

The legislation which I supported ac- 
tively would have extended and amended 
laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing and the stimula- 
tion of urban redevelopment activity. It 
provided a $400 million l-year program 
for slum clearance and urban renewal 
and further liberalized FHA downpay- 
ment loans. It would have provided low- 
rent housing for the elderly. 

The economy of Oregon’s Fourth Dis- 
trict is geared to timber and timber 
products. Oregon has started to regain 
its economic health, but we needed the 
Housing Act of 1958. 

CAMP WHITE, OREG. 


Waste of any kind is disturbing. The 


.nonuse of facilities at the Camp White 


Gomiciliary in Jackson County is a prob- 
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lem for many southern Oregon residents. 
They feel existing facilities should be uti- 
lized and that a 100-bed general medical 
and surgical hospital could serve 60,000 
veterans in the area. At my request, 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee Chairman 
OLIN E. TEAGUE included this problem as 
part of the hearings he held this summer 
in Washington to determine the extent 
of veterans care. ' 

The House committee first faces the 
problem of requiring the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to use 5,000 hospital beds 
now empty before it can push for the 
Camp White Hospital. Right now there 
are many similar problems. Chairman 
Teague is determined to come up with a 
positive plan for veterans care. He told 
me that testimony submitted by Oregon 
congressional members and Mr. A. Eu- 
gene Orr, of Medford, was extremely 
beneficial to the committee, 

REALISTIC APPROACH NEEDED IM SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congress approved amending social- 
security legislation which boosted bene- 
fits 7 percent, effective January 1, 1958; 
increased taxable earnings to $4,800 and 
made the increases financially sound. 
There were revisions in the public assist- 
ance areas. 

The Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ing in June on the Social Security Act 
brought Gov. Robert D. Holmes and Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Com- 
missioner Cecilia P. Galey to Washing- 
ton to outline our State’s economic 
needs. Also testifying was Dr. Wesley 
G. Nicholson, chairman of the Oregon 
Council on Aging. Congress passed 
legislation calling for a White House 
Conference on Aging to be held in Janu- 
ary of 1961. 3 

I introduced legislation during the 85th 
Congress to provide for unemployment 
reinsurance grants to the States to re- 
vise, extend, and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. My bill, H. R. 
11464, would have extended coverage of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. My bill, H. R. 10700, proposed re- 
moval of the limitation on the amount 
of outside income. 

Hospital care for the older citizen is 
yet to come. I have sponsored legisla- 
tion identical to the Forand bill. I will 
continue to support it. 

A NEW STATE WAITING 


Seward’s folly became the 49th State 
of the Union this year. I supported this 
legislation and urged similar status be 
accorded Hawaii. The Hawaiian state- 
hood bill has been reported favorably 
from the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I believe that 
Hawaii will become the 50th State early 
in the’86th Congress. 

PROGRESS THROUGH COOPERATION 


Cost share programs of the Federal 
Government ahd the local area benefit 
residents of the Fourth District. Air- 
ports are improved and made safer under 
the Federal aid to airports program; 
sanitation problems are solved with the 
Water Pollution Control Act; and slums 
can become modern, habitable business 
and residential areas under the urban 
renewal program. 

On June 30, 1958, there were 543 fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal projects 
underway in 328 communities in the 
United States. In the Fourth Congres- 
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sional District an urban renewal plan- 
ning advance of $65,975 and a capital 
grant reservation of $642,817 for Spring- 
field have been approved, as have a 
$44,880 planning advance and a $211,260 
capital grant reservation for Florence. 
Eugene’s application is pending. 

Five communities and one metropoli- 
tan area in the district have urban plan- 
ning assistance programs. An $11,500 
grant was approved for the Eugene- 
Springfield area. Grants for urban 
planning assistance to other communi- 
ties in the district have been approved 
as follows: 

Albany, $9,000; Coquille, $1,200; Grants 
Pass, $2,000; Sutherlin, $6,400; Sweet 
Home, $2,000. Applications for urban- 
planning assistance for Medford and 
North Bend are pending. 

PENDING 


The work still before Congress is vital. 
I speak now of*the need to correct civil- 
rights inequities, the need to authorize 
approved public-works projects and to 
expand the civil-defense program, the 
need to provide funds for access. roads 
and to work revisions in allowable cut 
procedures and the need to end wage 
discrimination in hiring and to make 
possible nonpolitical military academy 
appointments. 

And I hope it will be possible to enact 
amending legislation next year which 
will enable the Douglas County Historical 
Society to maintain the Lillie Lela Moore 
pioneer home at its present site. 

OREGON GROWTH POTENTIAL 


My district depends heavily on its vast 
timber resources and on its beautiful, 
valuable rivers waiting to be harnessed 
and controlled. Its potential is im- 
mense. Such growth will mean more 
stable and higher incomes for Fourth 
District families. The growth hinges on 
better utilization and management of 
timber. More than 50 percent of the 
district is federally owned. 

The Oregon potential includes its 
bright future as a maritime State. De- 
velopment of rivers and harbors are im- 
portant boosts to the Fourth District. I 
am proud to have helped found the 
Oregon Coastal Ports Federation. 

And the 85th Congress has boosted 
Fourth District ports. The port- of 
Siuslaw received its first Federal money 
in 40 years and legislation authorizing 
$1,693,000 more for improvements was 
enacted. In August, following weeks of 
conference negotiations, Congress ap- 
proved one new public works start in 
Oregon at Gold Beach Harbor in Curry 
County. 

FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE FOURTH DISTRICT 


The nature of my district makes vital 
the programs of the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. Rivers 
and harbors development, bank protec- 
tion, jetties, navigation, flood control, 
irrigation, power, stream clearance— 
each is a valuable aid to economy. Dur- 
ing the 85th Congress some $50 million 
has been authorized and allocated to the 
Fourth Congréssional District. 

This sum is for preconstruction plan- 
ning, surveys, examinations, and actual 
construction. 
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The tough no-new-starts policy of the 
administration was unfortunate for Linn 
County. There $60 million must be 
spent to build Green Peter Dam. It is 
a multiple-purpose flood control and 
power project. It is needed to encourage 
industry and to help farmers end soil 
erosion and crop waste. 

LEGISLATION 


The 85th Congress has enacted into 
law many proposals I was happy to in- 
troduce or cosponsor. These include 
measures to repeal the 3-percent trans- 
portation tax; increase Federal highways 
and access-road funds; initiate an edu- 
cation-loan program; authorize a Rogue 
River land exchange to preserve natural 
beauty; sponsor Korean orphan adop- 
tions; establish a battleship Arizona me- 
morial; assure preservation of Waldo 
Lake for recreation; authorize Port of 
Siuslaw improvements; increase salaries 
of postal and classified Federal employ- 
ees; and increase civil-service annuities. 

PRESERVING NATURAL BEAUTY 


The fourth district offers residents and 
visitors unsurpassed natural- beauty. 
This Congress approved legislation I in- 
troduced which preserves the @scenic 
treasures of Waldo Lake and the wooded 
banks of the lower Rogue River. My 
bill, H. R. 8652, now Public Law 85-820, 
protects the outstanding recreation ben- 
efits of Waldo Lake. And H. R. 13101, 
now Public Law 85-833 makes possible 
land exchanges along the lower Rogue. 
This prevents timber cutting along the 
riverbanks, preserving the natural beauty 
for all. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I am particu- 
larly proud Congress passed legislation 
increasing the salaries of postal and 
classified Federal employees—as a Mem- 
ber of Congress I am also proud that the 
armed service pay increase was passed. 

I did oppose increasing the charges on 
first-class mail. It was nearly paying its 
way while second- and third-class mail 
were not paying their fair share. 

As a committee member, I was chair- 
man of several subcommittees. Among 
legislation my subcommittees examined 
was H. R. 10496, a bill to revise laws re- 
lated to dispatch of mails from post of- 
fices. It passed the House but died in the 
Senate. My subcommittee examined 
H. R. 7710 allowing lump-sum payments 
of annual accrued leave of deceased em- 
ployees. This legislation has gone to the 
White House. And my subcommittee ex- 
amined H. R. 7910; which concerned law 
revisions relative to the handling of 
short-paid and undeliverable mail. It 
became Public Law 85-371. 

My bill (H. R. 6371) to provide fair 
mileage allowances for rural mail car- 
riers became Public Law 85-399. 
 : DOUBTS ABOUT POLICY AND LEGISLATION 


Opposing policy is not easy. Neither 
is it easy to speak out against errors in 
behavior. But I shall continue to opposé 
the coddling of dictators, the political ex- 
ploitation of service band members, 
vague-and illegal cost-accounting pro- 
cedures by the Postmaster General, un- 
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fair road-use taxes for log-truck 

the exemption of natural-gas producers 
from Federal regulations, any return of 
political tests for ICA foreign-aid pro. 
gram employees, the continuation of ny. . 
clear testing. 


I have seen ‘the nuclear testing 
grounds at Eniewetok—as 1 of 2 Con. 
gressmen designated official observers 
for this series by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

I have worked to learn what happeneg 
to Gerry Murphy, the Eugene youth who 
disappeared in the Dominican Republic, 
My investigation at the request of his 
parents has taken me to other Latin 
American countries where I found the 
people friendly toward individual Amer. 
icans.but not toward United States for- 
eign policy. 

I believe my efforts in both fields have 
been successful. United States foreign 
policy toward dictators has changed. We 
are now courteous but cool. Our friends 
in Latin America now may look toward 
us more as friends than benevolent ex. 
ploiters. And it seems that the world 
may be heading toward the golden day of 
peaceful nuclear energy uses rather than 
the red nightmare of nuclear holocaust, 


CONGRESSIONAL SERVICE FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE 
DISTRICT / 


Elected representatives serve the 


people they represent. We do this by 
helping them keep well informed about 


our work for them and about the im-. 


portant functions of Government. For 
these reasons I have made it part of my 
work to report monthly to my constitu- 
ents by newsletter. The report is avail- 
able to anyone who wants it. I haveare- 
port for weekly newspapers and I notify 
newspapers, radio stations, and tele- 
vision stations of events which concern 
the Fourth District. At the end of each 
session I prepare a report such as this, 

Constituent mail is answered as rapidly 
as possible. The end of the session rush 
may delay some answers, but letters from 
the district mean a great deal. They 
receive every possible consideration. 1 
have received a good number of com- 
ments from people in the district who say 
they appreciate this service and add that 
their letter got action more promptly 
than ever before. . 

I make it a point to keep in touch per- 
sonally with the district when Congressis 
not in session. I plan to report to com 
stituents on the work of Congress and my 
part in it this fall as I again visit 
throughout the district. 





Hon. Karl M. LeCompte 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT.VES — 


Friday, August 22,1958 “— 


Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, even though 
our party affiliation placed us on 0p 
posite sides of the aisle in the House of 
Representatives, I would like to join mY 
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es in wishing the Honorable Kart 
M. LeCoMPTE, of Iowa, much happiness 
and success upon his retirement. 

Congressman LeComprz will be long 
remembered for his fine service as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, House Administration Committee, 
Joint Committee on Printing, and Joint 
Committee of the Library. His keen abil- 
ity and his knowledge of Government 
fitted him admirably to serve on the 
above-named committees. 

Kar. LeCompte served in the Senate of 
the State of Iowa from 1917 to 1921 and 
came to Washington as a member of the 
"6th Congress. His outstanding record 
of accomplishments will always be a 
guiding light to future Representatives 
of Iowa’s Fourth District. 





Bill To Streamline Procurement Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 

from the August 18 issue of Aviation 

Week relative to the bill (S. 4294) I have 

filed to improve defense procurement. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 

BILL To STREAMLINE PROCUREMENT PROPOSED— 
LEGISLATION INTRODUCED IN Errort To Cut 
REDTAPE, SPEED DEVELOPMENT, PRODUCTION 
OF WEAPON SYSTEMS 


(By Katherine Johnsen) 


WasHINGTON.—Sweeping procurement leg- 
islation to remove redtape and speed the de- 
velopment and production of military weap- 
ons was introduced last week by Senator 
LeverETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, former chairman of Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

The measure evolved from hearings before 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee last 
January during which aircraft manufactur- 
efs and top military officers protested the 
labyrinthine procedures now in force. 

It also reflects the views presented by Dr. 
Sterling J. Livingston, professor at the Har- 
vatd School of Business Administration and 
President of Harbridge House, which has spe= 

in defense management studies. 
Commenting on the bill, Saltonstall said: 

“We cannot on the one hand criticize the 
Defense Department, for delays ahd ineffi- 
ciency, when at the same time, we impose 
ordinate administrative burdens through 
Some of our statutes and neglect their mod- 
ernization.”’ : 

KEY PROVISIONS 


Key legislative provisions are: 

Competitive negotiation would be encour- 
ye It would be elevated to the legal status 
eet by formal advertising. At pres- 

t, any Soe contract—competitive or 
Tequires lengthy justification b 
on Contracting officer as to why it was ff 

‘by formal advertising. “Suitable qual- 

would be given legal weight—as well as 
ieee the letting of a negotiated contract. 
ae Specifications would be ‘au- 
» Teplacing elaborate detailed speci- 
fleations now required. SaLTONSTALL pointed 
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to “flagrant administrative logjams such as 
18-page specifications which were prepared 
to describe a pingpong ball/’ The Sal- 
tonstall measure reads that “specifications 
shall describe property to be procured in 
terms of functional performance character- 
istics unless the head of the agency deter- 
mines that the property will be procured 
more efficiently by other means.” 

Fixed-price or incentive-type contracts 
would be the rule—unless another type con- 
tract is specifically authorized by the agency 
head. 

Exemption from renegotiation would be 
extended to competitive negotiation con- 
tracts in which three or more suppliers par- 
ticipated and to incentive and fixed-price 
contracts, ds well as contracts let through 
formal advertising. 

“Under the incentive contract, if a con- 
tractor effects savings, the bulk of those sav- 
ings are returned to the Government and a 
small percentage retained by the contractor.” 
SaALTONSTALL noted, “Thus, economy - and 
efficiency are encouraged; but the Renego- 
tiation Board recaptures these added profits, 
thereby nullifying the incentives to save for 
the Government. Renegotiation sometimes 
takes 5 years at great administrative costs 
to the Government.” 

Decentralization of military supervision of 
research and development contracts is en- 
couraged. Research and development con- 
tracts could provide for the advisory engi- 
neering services of personnel of the military 
department letting the contract. The con- 
tractor would reimburse the department for 
the cost of the personnel services. This pro- 
vision is designed to meet widespread con- 
tractor protests against large number of 
clearances required at the Pentagon or 
Wright Air Development Center, sometimes 
by officers or committees unfamiliar with the 
project details, or lacking in decisionmaking 
authority. 

Weapon-system procurement concept is ex- 
panded to all major military operational 
systems. The assignment of design, develop- 
ment, and production of an entire weapon 
system to a single prime contractor, SaALTON- 
STALL declared, has resulted in speed, effi- 
ciency, and lack of duplication. The military 
department letting the prime contract would 
designate a system manager to exercise su- 
pervision and control over, and be responsi- 
ble for, the procurement of the entire weapon 
system. 

SALTONSTALL emphasized that the future 
security of the United States may depend 
almost entirely on our ability to produce 
military hardware in new technological fields 
at least as fast as the Russians could do so. 

He protested the requirements for con- 
tractors to submit every minute engineer- 
ing detail to scores of offices and commit- 
tees, while overhead costs mount and essen- 
tial defense jobs are delayed. Under his 
proposal, SALTONSTALL pointed out that ade- 
quate authority would be delegated - with 
responsibility. * * * With the removal of 
many unnecessary, time-consuming, and ex- 
pensive technical and administrative re- 
quirements, he would release the great en- 
ergy of American industry and consolidate 
authority with responsibility. 

SALTONSTALL urged a complete investiga- 
tion of defense procurement between now 
and néxt Jantary, preparatory to the con- 
sideration of new legislation promptly after 
the new Congress convenes. In addition to 
his post on the Armed Services Committee, 
SaLTONSTALL also is a high-ranking member 
of the Appropriations Committee and the 
Small Business Committee and the Senate 
Republican policy committee. He has been 
a leading administration spokesman on a 
large number of defense matters. 

SMALL BUSINESS ROLE 


Each prime contract under the bill would 
provide for full and free competition for sub- 
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contracts with preferential treatment to in- 
crease the participation of small-business 
concerns. 

Small businesses and the Senate Small 
Business Committee have opposed weapon- 
system procurement. 

SALTONSTALL called for a new and realistic 
approach to the problem of small firms in 
obtaining defense business. He commented: 

“As weapon systems become more complex, 
small business has less opportunity to par- 
ticipate in prime contracts. If major prime 
contractors are required to use Government 
procurement procedures with respect to 
small-business contracting, the ultimate 
share of Defense Department procurement 
dollars which end up in the hands of small 
business will increase rather than decrease.” 

The underlying policy of the Saltonstall 
legislation—decentralization of authority 
and responsibility both in the military and 
in industry—has been advocated in congres- 
sional testimony by United States Air Force 
Assistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment Richard Horner, Navy Assistant 
Secretary for Air Garrison Norton, and Army 
Director of Research and Development Wil- 
liam H. Martin. 

Dr. Paul Foote, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Engineering, however, 
has insisted on the necessity of close higher 
control. 

Commenting that the military services 
reflect the view of their contractors, Foote 
told the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee: 

“Contractors make the point—and they 
are very emphatic about it—that, ‘You give 
us the responsibility for doing this, and you 
need enot worry, because we will take care 
of it.’ * * * It is absolutely essential that 
we bring all these competing agencies to- 
gether and discuss their relative merits. 
That is what they are objecting to. They 
do not like it.” 





Hon. Eugene J. McCarthy 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in the House in 
expressing my good wishes to the Honor- 
able Eucene J. McCartuy, of Minnesota, 
upon’ his: retirement from the United 
States Congress. 

Congressman McCartuy has served 

for 10 years as a Member of Congress 
and he will be greatly missed not only by 
the residents of the Fourth District of 
Minnesota but also by all his colleagues 
in the House. As a member of the im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee he 
demonstrated his ability in the field of 
tax legislation. He was well qualified 
for membership on this committee by 
virtue of his former work as professor of 
social science and economics and educa- 
tion. - 
Even though he is retiring from the 
House of Representatives, Eucene J. Mc- 
Cartuy is not retiring from the field of 
public service. He has chosen to run for 
the Senate and I am sure I express the 
sentiment of other Members of the House 
in wishing for him every success in all 
his future endeavors. 
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Appointment of Ralph S. Fowler as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment regarding the appointment of 
Ralph S. Fowler as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of Interior and as As- 
sistant Director of the Department of 
Interior’s Office of Oil and Gas: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Recently, Hon. Fred A. Seaton, the Secretary 
of the Interior, announced the appointment 
of Ralph S. Fowler as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for oil import matters and as As- 
sistant Director of the Department’s Office 
of Oil and Gas. 

The naming of a person to fill this im- 
portant post is of considerable interest to 
me. When it is realized that adequate and 


readily available supplies of petroleum are . 


absolutely essential for our national security 
and that oil on a global scale is the world’s 
biggest business, being the largest single 
commodity entering international trade, and 
when one further takes cognizance of the 
fact that competitive free enterprise at home 
in this vital industry is inextricably linked 
with the pattern of business operations 
abroad, it appears clear that those whose 
duties require them to formulate and execute 
governmental policy in this field should be 
imbued with complete objectivity and 
possess an aura of dispassionate imperson- 
ality. 

In 1957, oil and gas filled 69 percent of our 
total energy needs, or more than double that 
supplied from all other sources combined, 
and our domestic production was valued at 
almost $10 billion. It is a well-established 
fact that petroleum-producing activities are 
rooted in local areas and communities to a 
greater extent than any other major indus- 
try, except agriculture. It can in truth be 
stated that the petroleum industry is an ex- 
ceedingly important segment of the Na- 
tion’s economy. The influence of this in- 
dustry upon the general economy and more 
particularly upon the very many small-busi- 
ness people cannot be overestimated. 

The small-business segment of the petro- 
leum industry embraces not only small pro- 
ducers and refiners, but also small distribu- 
tors, such as wholesalers, jobbers, and retail- 
ers. There are about 250,000 gasoline filling 
or service stations in this country, which is 
but one branch of the industry. The eco- 
nomic welfare of all small business is of spe- 
cial concern to me. 

Therefore, it appears to be a legitimate in- 
quiry as to the background of this new ap- 
pointee. Prior to Mr. Ralph S. Fowler en- 
tering Government service on August 7, 1956, 
as director of the voluntary. agreement re- 
lating to foreign petroleum supply during 
the Suez crisis, he was a petroleum consult- 
ant in Rome, Italy, and New York City. 
What is of particular significance is that 
from September 1946 until the end of 1954, 
he was employed by the Aramco Overseas Co., 
which is a subsidiary of the huge Arabian 
American Oil Co. 

Whatever I may say in this connection 
must not be misinterpreted in any sense nor 
as implying any refiection on the integrity, 
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motives, performance of duties, or public 
spirit of this official. The criteria for being 
selected for any office should include not 
only ability, but also public confidence in 
the integrity and fairness of the appointee. 


- While I fully recognize the necessity for 


maintaining avenues by which the Govern- 
ment may secure advice necessary for its 
officials to discharge their respective admin- 
istrative responsibilities, realism demands 


recognition of the fact that subjective judg-. 


ment values are inseparable from a person’s 
basic beliefs regarding the objectives and 
limits of governmental action. The danger 
is that inevitably personal biases and preju- 
dices might be shown. There is always 
present in the Federal Government, because 
of its size and complexity, this problem of 
undue influence exercised, often uncon- 
sciously, by groups or individuals within the 
various departments or agencies. - Once the 
illusion of cold neutrality of thinking is re- 
jected, the possible dangers to be avoided in 
utilization of men with economic allegiances 
outside the Government will be better un- 
derstood. 

Here we have a man who admittedly is an 
expert in his field and who for over 8 years 
was connected with Aramco, a subsidiary of 
the Arabian American Oil Co., which has a 
40-year concession in Saudi Arabia, granting 
it a monopoly position over the second larg- 
est oil reserve in the world. Under the cir- 
cumstances it seems that a look into this 
vast monopoly with which Mr. Fowler was 
connected would be highly in order and 
timely. 

The Wall Street Journal of June 28, 1956, 
reported that Aramcg ranks as 1 of the 2 or 
3 largest United States investments over- 
seas. It is wholly owned by four of the 
major American companies, namely, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, the Texas 
Co., Socony-Mobil Oil Co., and Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, all of -whom are 
defendants in the world oil cartel case. The 
rapid development by Aramco of the oil re- 
sources of Saudi Arabia can be traced to 
the ingenuity and persistence on the part 
of the four participating American com- 
panies. The rapid growth of Aramco’s pro- 
duction can be gaged by the fact that in 
1950 it produced 547,000 barrels per day, and 
according to the figures in the Journal of 
Commerce of August 13, 1958, this produc- 
tion is now reaching almost 1 million barrels 
daily. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary held that the agreements and 
arrangements between the four owning com- 
panies and Aramco may amount to a viola- 
tion of United States antitrust laws. Its 
report (S. Rept. 1747, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 36) states: 

- “The agreement among four American cor- 
porations to divide the total production of 
Saudi Arabian oil, to exclude all others from 
access to this oil, and to purchase this oil 
at identical prices, may unreasonably re- 
strain the foreign commerce of the United 
States in violation of the Sherman Act. * * *” 

It is also worthy of note that Aramco has 
complete control of the Trans-Arabian Pipe 
Line Co.-which is known as “Tapline.” 
This important pipeline, 1,067 miles long, 
was completed in December 1950, and de- 
livers oil at the terminal at Sidon on the 
shores of the eastern Mediterranean from 
Dhahran, which is located on the Persian 
Gulf. Moody’s Industrial Manual reflects 
that this pipeline last year delivered an 
average of 348,000 barrels of petroleum daily, 

When it is realized that the four co- 
owners of Aramco, Standard Oil Company of 
California, The Texas Co., Socony-Mobil Oil 
Co., and.Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 


~sey, last year had a gross operating income 


of over $14,800,000,000, its influence cannot 
help but become manifest. For many years 


now, it has been plain to everyone that the the first 6 months of the-current year, total 
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oil industry wields great political and eco. 
nomic power on a worldwide scale. Ind 

the power exercised by a few internationa] ~ 
corporations exceeds that of any other ecg. | 
nomic power in world history. 

The vast scope of the petroleum ind 
and the huge interests of the big American 
oil companies in foreign lands are of: ex. 
treme importance to the American people 
in general and to American small business jy. 
particular. | 

The international oil companies being 
motivated to obtain maximum profits haye 
every incentive to import as much cheaply 
produced petroleum as possible. Middle 
East oil is low cost oil and very cheap to 
produce for many obvious reasons. With 
ownership of the oil fields being in the 
sovereign, drilling requirements, royalty ang 
lease arrangements are quite simple: The 
question of correlative rights, so important 
in regulating oil production in the Uniteg 
States, has no meaning in the Middle East 
where there is but 1 landowner and 1 pro- 
ducer. Another very important and well-. 
known factor is that labor, in relation to 
unit-production costs, are very much lower 
than is the case here. Thus, foreign oil, 
particularly in the Middle East, can be pro- 
duced for a fraction of the cost of domestic 
oil. While its lower cost gives imported 
petroleum a competitive advantage over do- 
mestic producers, most of the advantage goes 
to the importing companies rather than to 
the consumer. 

Of even greater significance is the fact 
that this cheap Middle East oil ‘sells at the 
same price as higher cost domestically pro- 
duced-petroleum. I again cite the Senate 
report (S. Rept. 1147, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
p.3): 

“Imports of crude oil into the United 
States have recently reached an alltime 
high. It is a well known fact that oil from 
abroad, particularly in the Middie East, is 
produced at much less cost than in the con- 
tinental United States. Nevertheless, this 
cheaply produced imported crude sells at 
the same price as higher cost domestic crude 
despite the fact that excessive imports have 
contributed to raising crude storage stocks 
to an alltime high for this season of the 
year. American consumers do not get the 
benefit of this cheaply produced foreign 
erude. Because of the desire to maintain 
the world cartel price for oil, American im-' 
porting companies are selling their products 
at prices based on high-priced American 
crude and pocketing the resulting high 
profits.” 

In addition, because of a 2714 percent _ 
income tax allowance for a wasting asset, 


the foreign subsidiaries of the American _ 
companies pay little or no.Federal income , 


taxes, It appears to be a little-known fact 
that this 2712 percent depletion allowance 


can be taken not only on the profits of ofl ~ 


produced in the continental United States, 


but by. American companies operating over- : 


seas. 
Although it was the clear intent of the | 
Congress in, 1955, that petroleum imports 
should be Hmited to the ratio which they 
bore to domestic production in 1954, that 
congressional intent was not followed by 
the administration. In 1954, total United 
States crude oil production averaged 6,- 
342,000 barrels daily. ‘Total crude and re- 
fined product imports averaged 1,052,000 bar- 
rels. daily, or 16.6 percent of domestic pro=- 
duction. “ 
By: 1957, total imports had increased to 
1,570,000 barrels daily, an increase of 
percent over 1954, while crude production 
had increased only 13 percent to 7,169,000 
barrels daily. The ratio of imports to pro- — 
duction had increased to 21.9 percent in~ 
- 1957. : 


The situation has grown considerably 


worse in 1958. It is now estimated that for — 
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1958 
{mports will average 1,560,000 barrels per day 
and United States crude oil production 6,- 
460,000 barrels per day. Compared with the 

ar 1954, imports have increased 48 percent 
and production less than 2 percent. The 
ratio of imports to production, which is 
assumed would be maintained at the 1954 
jevel, has increased from 16.6 to 24.1 percent. 

‘As long ago as 1949 the National Petroleum 

Council, in its statement of policy, noted 
that imports in excess of our economic needs 
would retard domestic exploration and de- 
velopment of new oilfields and technologi- 
cal progress in all branches of the industry 
which is essential to the Nation’s economic 
welfare and security. ‘ 
’ Should imports now or in the future reach 
such proportions as to seriously discourage 
exploration and development in the United 
States, the result would be contrary to the 
interests of national security. National secu- 
rity encompasses economic and political fac- 
tors as well as military. Imports and ex- 
ports of petroleum have ary important bear- 
ing on the potential supply position of the 
military services and the Nation as a whole 
in event of war. 

It was in full recognition of the overrid- 
ing consideration for our national security 
that the voluntary oil-import program was 
initiated. I also appreciate the necessity 
that a certain level of imports is necessary 
to meet all of the demands of the Nation’s 
economy for petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts. But it is also essential to strike a 
reasonable balance between imports and 
domestic production. 

Due to the rising level of imports, cut- 
backs in our domestic producing regions have 
resulted in serious economic losses, detri- 
mental to practically all businesses. Since 
the domestic oil industry .is ‘one of the 
pillars of our national economy, it follows 
as @ matter of elementary logic that a weak- 
ening of one of these pillars would be inimi- 
cal to the best interests of the American peo- 

. The very real problems’ and needs of 
small business should be fully considered. 

There is another observation I wish to make 
which I believe is now quite obvious to. all 
segments of the oil industry, both big and 
small. That is the resurgent nationalism of 
the Arab countries in the Middle East of 
which Nasser is but a symbol. The impor- 
tant economic fact is that the Arab nations 
want and are sure to get more money for 
their oil. Beneath the surface and between 
the lines of statements made by Middle 
East personages lie deep and sometimes vio- 
lent pressures for bigger and larger slices of 
profits from foreign oil operations and a 
larger share in their control. That this is 
all too true can be gathered from a dispatch 
in the Journal of Gommerce of August 20, 
1958, to the effect that the United Arab Re- 
public plans to seek more money from the 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline ~Co. (TAPLINE), 
which crosses Syrian territory. Even as 
long as 2 years ago TAPLINE offered to split 
its profits with the four countries through 
which the pipeline passes—Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. Subsequent 
talks failed to reach aconclusion. It appears 
to me that the international oil companies 
face a threat of nationalization of their for- 
eign holdings, which, though not imminent, 
still persists. Under thesé circumstances, 
one would think that the big petroleum cor- 
Porations, in view of the Possible assault 


_ Upon their property rights and profits in the 


© East, would better appreciate the im- 
portance of not neglecting the North Ameri- 
can reserves and encourage United States oil 
exploration, development, and utilization. 
— are some of the considerations that 
I ve prompted me to voice the observations 
; Made. I feel that the selection ‘ef a gov- 
ernmental official should be guided by the 

est viewpoint of what is best for the 

m economy rather than what bene- 


Ste may accrue to any particular industry - 
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or any specified business. Impropriety need 
not result from deliberate intentions or bad 
faith, but, more likely, could result from an 
individual’s orientation as a career member 
of the business or industrial world. 

I shall continue to observe and study all 
facets of the problem with considerable 
interest. 


OPA Ghosts Stalk Hruska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
cent developments indicate that the next 
Congress will once again be asked to 
consider the problems of imposing 
standby price, wage, and rent controls. 
This issue is one which should not arise 
in peacetime. 

My colleague the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] 
has clearly shown the fallacy in attempt- 
ing to control inflation through price, 
wage, and rent controls, An article ap- 
peared in the Omaha (Nebr.) Sunday 
World-Herald entitled “OPA = Ghosts 
Stalk Hruska.” It clearly shows what 
must be done if we are to_preserve free 
enterprise in America. I ask unanimous 





consent that it may be printed in the’ 


Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Sunday World- 
Herald of August 10, 1958] 


OPA Guosts StaLK Hruska—To OPPOSE PRO- 
POSED CONTROL LAW 


Senator Roman Hruska said Saturday 
“the spenders and do-gooders have a pre- 
posterous answer” to inflation in advocating 
Government controls over the economy. 

“To let huge Government spending and 
continued deficits just go rolling .along 
while harsh Government controls are 
clamped on our peacetime economy would 
be extremely hazardous as well as just plain 
foolish,” he declared. 

The Nebraskan’s statement was clearly an 
attack on legislation introduced by Senator 
RIcHARD NEUBERGER, Democrat of Oregon, to 
provide standby controls over wages, prices, 
rents, and profits. 

RECALLS OPA 


He said such legislation would, itself, be 
inflationary. 

“If landlords thought they were faced 
with rent controls,” he explained, “they 
would hike rents. 

“The same goes for cars, groceries and 
clothes,” he added. j 

The Nebraskan referred to the wartime 
period of the Office of Price Administration 
with its under-the-counter deals, artificial 
hiking of prices on low-grade merchandise, 
the grading of beef. 


ANSWER: CUT SPENDING 
“These ghosts cause one to shudder,” he 


d. 

He said the real answer to inflation is to 
cut Federal spending,eliminate Government 
waste and extravagance and resist socialistic 
schemes. 

He recalled that Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev predicted last year American children 
will grow up to live in a socialistic society. 

“The defeatists in Congress and elsewhere 
want to spsed that forecast,” he asserted. 
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United Fruit Co., Industrial Ambassador 
in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp three in- 
teresting articles about the United Fruit 
Co. which were published recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

For many years, this fine old Boston 
firm has served our Nation well as a 
first-rate industrial ambassador in Latin 
America. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor of 

August 5, 1958] 

UNITED Fruir Co. Depicts “USEFULNESS” AS 
Key FPuNcTION—MULTIPLICITY OF ACTIV- 
ITIES 

(By Kenneth Redmond) 


Boston.—If I were asked to keynote the 
function of the United Fruit Co. in a single 
word, I would think that the word would be 
“usefulness.” 

Isay “usefulness” because as farmers, ship- 
pers, and salesmen, we engage in basically 
useful operations. We grow nutritious prod- 
ucts—principally bananas, sugar, and cacao— 
in tropical America. We ship these products 
to the markets of the world and we sell them 
at a reasonable profit. To grow these prod- 
ucts, our company provides employment for 
approximately 80,000 in tropical America and 
another 11,000 in the United States. 

More than 97 percent of our tropical em- 
ployees are nationals of the various coun- 
tries where we grow our products. All sorts 
of skills and aptitudes are involved; the com- 
pany maintains traiming programs and pol- 
icies whereby full‘opportunity is provided for 
promotion to positions of great responsibility. 

In addition to our own employees, the in- 
dustry offers employment to many thousands 
engaged in transporting, ripening, packaging, 
advertising, and selling these products. 

In order to move these products from farm- 
sites to docksites we have built and maintain 
railroad systems in 9 republics involving ap- 
proximately 1,500 miles of track, 183 locomo- 
tives, and in excess of 6,000 cars. 


FLEET OF VESSELS 


To move our products from the tropics to 
United States and European markets we have 
61 company-owned vessels. These ships are 
constantly bridging the Americas moving 
countless tons of dry cargo and manufac- 
tured goods to the growing areas in the Carib- 
bean region and bringing back the fruits and 
other agricultural products grown in the 
tropical areas. 

Wo operational subsidies are involved in 
this steamship service. And we point with 
pride to the record of our great white fleet 
during two World Wars when our ships and 
ship personnel served our country with dis- 
tinction as troopships, refrigerated food car- 
riers, and in other capacities on the seagoing 
battlefronts of the world. 

Our company, recognizing that healthy em- 
ployees are an asset, has for nearly 60 years 
financed one of the outstanding medical 
services in the world. We operate today 14 
major hospitals and 95 dispensaries staffed 
by more than 103 doctors and 284 nurses. 
Our sanitation squads and visiting nurses 
extend the work into the field and the com- 
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bined impact of this service has been to 
establish health standards that set a pattern 
for others in Latin America, not to mention 
some of the States of the Union. 

Forty years ago about 84 percent of all 
local residents in our tropical area were 
treated for malaria; today the incidence of 
malaria in our areas is less than 1 percent. 
The company’s hospital services are available 
not only to company employees and their 
families but, of course, serve the communi- 
ties in the areas where bananas are grown. 
The cost of this medical program is more 
than $5 million annuaHy. 

Similarly, since most of the company’s 
operations in the tropics are located in areas 
where normal facilities and services do not 
exist, United Fruit has assumed the respon- 
sibility of providing basic education for the 
children of its employees. The company 
maintains 250 elementary schools with a stu- 
dent body of some 20,000 and a staff of 575 
teachers, most of whom are nationals. The 
curriculums in each area are in strict accord- 
ance with national policy. The maintenance 
of this school system costs United Fruit some 
$974,000 annually. 

These are useful services. And “useful” is 
surely the word to describe the Pan Ameri- 
can School of Agriculture, which United 
Fruit created in 1941 and to which it has 
contributed $6 million in endowment and 
maintenance funds. 

Here is a school, entirely divorced from 
the personnel requirements of the company, 
situated in the Temperate Zone near Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, where some 160 outstanding 
youngsters from Spanish-speaking Republics 
enjoy a free 3-year course in practical tropi- 
cal agriculture. Graduates of this school are 
already making their mark in the world. 


INVESTMENT RECORDED 


Many have gone into extension work: oth- 
ers into their governments in-high agricul- 
ture places; still others are teaching. But 
the vast majority are doing what we hoped 
they would do—namely, returning to their 
local communities well trained in basic, 
practical agriculture. 

Their knowledge of local nutritional crops, 
dairying, butchering, animal husbandry, and 
the like, enables them to raise the sights of 
themselves and their neighbors, and this is 
the useful service to which this school is 
dedicated. 

Unlike the Conquistadores of old, who took 
out but did not put in, United Fruit Co., dur- 
ing its 58 years of usefulness, has invested 
#592 million in fixed assets in Middle Amer- 
ica. And each year of our operations we put 
into these countries in the neighborhood of 
$131 million in programs of local spending. 
Some 75 million of these dollars go for local 
payrolls. Tack on another $20 million for the 
purchase of local commodities. Then there 
is still another $12 million for the purchase 
of independently grown bananas and other 
trovical crops. 

Some 20 million of these dollars go to local 
governments in the form of taxation, com- 
puted on a broad base of 30 percent of the 
net profits of the company’s operations in 
each country. 

Now these investments in fixed assets and 
in taxation and local purchases put many 
millions of dollars into circulation in tropical 
America. Many of these dollars find their 
way north to purchase farm machinery, re- 
frigerators, houses, automobiles, and the like. 
Thus it is evident that by virtue of United 
Fruit Co.’s agricultural activities a living 
circle has ben set up in which all concerned 
can profit. Men work, children go to school, 
trains move, ships are busy—docks, ware- 
houses, trucks, wholesale. and retail stores 
are all involved. To our mind this spells 
usefulness. 

In this first article about United Fruit Co., 
I have felt it desirable to sketch the broad 
background. Subsequent articles written by 
other officers and scpcialists in the company 


\ 
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will deal with company policies and activities 
in the field of enlightened land use, labor 
relations, research; communications, and 
public relations. : 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 6, 1958] 
UNITED Fruit Co. Keys GROWTH TO 
ENLIGHTENED LAND USE 
(By Almyr L. Bump) 

Boston.—United Fruit Co. is a corporate 
dirt farmer growing bananas on a large scale, 
and, to a lesser extent, other tropical crops 
such as sugar and cacao. 

Like any other big farmer, we have our 
problems of enlightened land use, humani- 
tarian labor relations, concern with plant 
pathology—and the everlasting concentra- 
tion on maximum production of a quality 
crop at minimum cost. 

Long ago, United Fruit had to establish 
a practice with respect to abandonments. 
There is an affliction that destroys bananas 
and infects the soil but which does not in 
any way destroy the fertility of the soil for 
other crops. Accordingly, it has been a long 
established company endeavor to utilize 


these lands no longer suitable for banana. 


cultivation for other agricultural purposes. 
POUR VITAL CROPS 


Four activities loom up importantly as 
examples of the company’s policy of utilizing 
these lands: livestock (mainly for supplying 
its own needs), cacao (from which chocolate 
is processed), African oil palm (an important 
source of oleomargarine), and abaca (from 
which manila hemp cordage is made) . 

The company owns 53,000 head of live- 
stock ahd has 111,000 acres of pasture. Cacao 
today is grown on nearly 20,000 acres in 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Fanama. Approxi- 
mately the same amount of acreage is de- 
voted to the cultivation of the oil palm in 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras. 

Abaca is grown on approximately 10,000 
acres in Costa Rica and Guatemala; this 
operation is conducted for the United States 
Government. It deserves special mention 
because it is a strategic crop now grown in 
Middle America, where previously it was 
produced only in the Orient. 

During World War II, when the Japanese 
cut off the supply of manila hemp for the 
free world allies, United Fruit and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
swiftly moved into wide scale manila hemp 
production in four republics of Central 
America. Within 2 years the company was 
growing, decorticating, baling, and shipping 
enough manila hemp to supply the basic 
needs of the allied world.. And much of this 
abaca agriculture was conducted on lands 
that had fallen prey to the banana blight. 


SOCIAL SERVICES ACCENTED 


Ever since its inception 58 years ago, 
United Fruit has recognized the basic impor- 
tance of the human elements in its operation. 
Company-financed hospitals, dispensaries, 
and schools which date back to the very 
genesis of the company, are an indication of 
this humanitarian attitude. And the record 
shows that down through the years, United 
Fruit Co.’s wage scales always have been in 
the forefront, and good housing, with all that 
means in terms of sport facilities, clubs, and 
the like, has been paramount. 

Our 80,000 tropical workers are virtually 
all nationals of the countries in which the 
company conducts its agricultural operations. 
Many are members of agricultural unions or 
other labor organizations. In fact, the first 
labor union in Central America was or- 
ganized and operated in a United Fruit in- 
stallation. 

In the field of labor relations the company 
is committed to a policy of scrupulous fair 
dealing and a full acceptance to the letter 
and spirit of all social laws in the various 
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Republics. In short, the policy is continu. 
ously to seek out what is right and then to 
do what is right—cheerfully and voluntarily, 


LOCAL TALENT TRAINED 


Thirty years ago, United Fruit had to im- 
port engineers, mechanics, carpenters, loco- 
motive engineers, superintendents, farm 
managers, and most other categories of 
trained workers into Latin America. But the 
company training programs in combination 
with rising standards of education in Latin 
America have enabled the organization to 
increase the use of local talent, until today 
nearly 28 percent of the company’s employees 
are nationals. 

As the company was developing local taj. 
ent, it also was encouraging local farmers 
by contracting to purchase their output. In 
1957, 24 percent of the company’s total 
banana exports from Latin America were 
purchased from these associate producers, 
Obviously, the millions of dollars received 
by these national farmers enabled them to 
improve their crops, enlarge their operation, 
and raise their standards of living. Moreover, 
the emergence of these associate producers 
into the substantial middle class is providing 
more and more of that healthy element of 
society on which sound democracy is built. 

In common with other industries, the past 
50 years have seen great changes in the 
banana industry. Tractors have replaced 
pack mules, diesel locomotives have replaced 
steam engines, conveyors are widely used, 
and mechanical excavators and other labors 
saving devices are in constant use. 


EFFICIENCY BOOSTED 


There has been a constant evolution in 
agricultural methods.aiso. Although the 
basic agricultural tool, the machete, does not 
lend itself to mechanization, every phase of 
banana farming is constently scutinized to 
bring about increased efficiency. 

This includes land survey, reciamation, 
flood control, irrigation, drainage, blight- 
control projects; and improved agricultural 
methods. And it includes the transporta- 
tion system of highways, railroads, and 
wharves over which the bananas must pass 
to be loaded on the Great White Fleet. All 
these require men, money, time, and imag- 
ination. This is why the company is con- 
stantly driving to produce more pounds of 
quality fruit per acre. 

While United Fruit is identified in the 
public mind primarily in terms of bananas, 
the company has also engaged for many years 
in widespread sugar agriculture. There are 
nearly 100,090 acres of sugarcane in culti- 


vation in Cuba, with 2 modern sugar centrals , 


located in that Republic. 
BOSTON SUGAR REFINERY 


In addition, the company operates its own 
Boston refinery—Revere Sugar—which sup- 


plies much of New England. Timber is” 


grown in several of the Central American 

republics, and extensive cattle production 

is scattered throughout the various divisions. 

United now has a subsidiary which is search- 

ing for oil and minerals in Latin America, 
Such, then, is an outline of the company’s 

agricultural function. For more than five 
decades, Uriited has been privileged to grow 
its products in Middle America, and manage- 
ment looks forward to many decades of fu- 
ture usefulness in terms of fair-labor poll- 
cies, enlightened land use, diversification, 

respect for local laws, customs, and a 

tions, and, most especially, an everlasting 

regard for the dignity of the individual. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 7, 1958] 

UNtTrep Frurr ADVANCES RESEARCH IN TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE—OvTLOOK or Work Hep 
BOUNDLESS, EXCITING | 

(By Dr. Jesse E. Hobson) 
Bosrow.—Every industry depends tomy 
upon scientific research and . developmen 
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for future security and future profits—for 
improved products, new products, lower costs 
of production, better service to its customers, 
for continued return to its shareholders. 

is easy enough to prove that research is 


Seaportant to industrial growth. For in- 


he 1920 there were 75 to 100 industrial 
laboratories in the United States. Today, 
more than 4.000 companies have research fa- 
cilities which employ over half a million 
persons. 

9. Ih 20 years industrial research expendi- 
tures have multiplied 35 times, from about 
$200 million to more than $7 billion. 

3, Atomic energy, radar, jet engines, elec- 
tronic whizbangs of all kinds, hardtop con- 
yertibles, and orbiting puppies are all devel- 
opments of less than a generation. _ 

Obviously, the character of research is com- 
plex. It must be, among other things, a fact 
finder. It must be free to explore independ- 
ently, and it must be a leader and planner. 
What holds for a manufacturing industry 
is by 30 percent, to improve the quality of 
the fruit, and to increase the average num- 
ber of bunches harvested from each pro- 
ducing area. 

The challenge for the future is clear and 
compelling; to further improve production 
per acre and reduce the costs of produc- 
tion; to increase the number of banana 
punches available from each acre and de- 
crease the cost of production per bunch; 
to create greater return at lower cost from 
the holdings and investments of the com- 
pany. 

DISORDERS FOUGHT 

The banana, like other crops and like all 
organisms which live and grow, is susceptible 
to a variety of ailments and disorders. 
These include rots, soil deficiencies, insects, 
and fauna which feed on the plant and fruit. 
The three major problems of research, how- 
ever, are natural. enemies which can quickly 
bring the growing plant to destruction. 
They are the fusarium wilt sometimes called 
Panama disease—a soil-borne fungus; siga- 
toka—a wind- and water-borne fungus; 
moko—a bacteria. The containment or de- 
feat of these scourges involve the future 
welfare of the thousands of people who com- 


. prise the company’s working staff and share- 


holder family. Today, as a result of ‘re- 
Search and production knowledge, the prog- 
nosis for control is favorable. 


Research-minded company mahagement 


spares neither personnel nor facilities in this 
program. The company’s tropical research 
headquarters and laboratories are at La 
Lima, Honduras. Research stations are also 
maintained in Costa Rica, Panama, Colom- 
bia, and Cuba. At Norwood, Mass., Central 
Research Laboratories have recently been 
Opened to make new, basic studies of the 
biology of the banana, of fungi, and of host- 
Pathogen relationships. Other aspects: of 
Tesearch are carried forward by outstanding 
consultants and through research grants 
Sponsored at several universities. 


NEW CHARACTERISTICS 


While we move forward with biological, 
emical, and mechanical controls, we are 
also on the threshold of a new banana-plant- 
. hg program. Its goal will be to develop 

disease-resistant banana plant while re- 


taining the favorable chracteristi f th 
Present plant. Rae 


It may even be possible to breed a plant 
on 7 enough to withstand the catastrophic 
aoe windstorms, which sweep over 
ace kag and areas, leaving behind a rub- 
rnc roken plants and crushed fruit. But 

the breeding program can change the 
Plant itself to provide built-in armor 

iene ee and pests, research will con- 
- proving external-control procedures 
© the effects of the banana’s 


ry 
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United Fruit research is confident that it 
can live more and more successfully with 
its problems as new information is made 
available. 

We are confident, for instance, that the 
Fusarium wilt (Panama disease) can be sup- 
pressed, discouraged, coémpromised, con- 
trolled, outsmarted. But we do not know, 
even with the powerful assurances of scien- 
tific experience and the scientific approach, 
that we can completely destroy it or immu- 
nize against it. 

The ultimate measure of our success—in- 
creased production, lower cost, greater return 
on each invested dollar—will not come 
through the conquest of nature. It will 
come in learning, through patient, painstak- 
ing research, how to increase our ability to 
cooperate with nature, how to adapt our 
needs to it, how to live in harmony with it. 

The future lies just beyond the thin line 
of tomorrow. Already it promises unique 
and infinite opportunity for scientific 
achievement in the fertile agricultural lands 
of tropical America. 





Industry Versus Alcoholism—Chicago 
Fights Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
by me and an article from the August 
issue of Manage—the magazine of the 
National Management Association—on 
combating alcoholism in the city of 
Chicago. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


The city of Chicago, under the leader- 
ship of Mayor Richara J. Daley, has un- 
dertaken dramatic programs in combating 
alcoholism, which medical men recognize 
as the No. 3 threat to American health. 
The Chicago Alcoholic Treatment Center, 
established at Mayor Daley’s direction, has 
attracted international attention, and its 
work was recently covered in an article in 
Manage, a monthly magazine of the Na- 
tional Management Association. 

In addition to the Chicago Alcoholic Treat- 
ment Center, an inservice sobriety program 
was established through the Police Depart- 
ment Fellowship Club, and time off for police 
illnesses, incapacity, and so forth, has been 
reduced 67 percent in-the police department 
since the fellowship program was established. 

These are only two of the many dramatic 
human service programs which Chicago has 
established. 

[From Manage magazine of August 1958] 

INDUSTRY VERSUS ALCOHOLISM: CHICAGO 

Ficuts Back 


Chicago’s reputation for its Skid Row and 
its alcoholic problem may soon be a thing 
of the past. Business, industrial, and civic 
leaders are all cooperating with Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley, who directs the new commis- 
sion on rehabilitation, and the Chicago alco- 
holic treatment center. 

The center completed its first year May 
13, and it has had a phenomenal success: 
Out of the first 244 patients discharged, 129— 
or more than one-half—are maintaining 
posttreatment sobriety. 
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A much greater expansion in the treat- 
ment of alcoholics is ahead. 

In July, the Chicago center received a grant 
of $22,500 from the Illinois Commission on 
Alcoholism for the expansion of its medical- 
psychiatric treatment programs. With these 
funds, the commission is expanding its staff 
of psychiatric social workers, adding one field 
worker to provide outpatient counsel and 
improving other medical facilities. The com- 
mission is also hoping for grants on applica- 
tions made to the Cook County Department 
of Public Welfare and the United States De- 
partment of Health. Both agencies have 
made extensive studies of the CATC program 
and its first-year results. 

Industry and management are well repre- 
sented on the commission on rehabilitation 
which manages the center for the city. G. 
Murray Campbell, the chairman, is a Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad vice president; Wal- 
ter Krafft, another member, has many busi- 
ness enterprises; Milton H. Callner is a real- 
estate developer. 

Early in its operations, the center con- 
tacted steel companies, electrical firms, build- 
ing contractors, and many other lines of 
business, asking cooperation in finding jobs 
for those who are about to leave the center. 
Cooperation has been magnificent, in the 
opinion of Director Arthur J. Ward. 

Considerably over one-half the men who 
leave the center have a job waiting for them. 
It had been the center’s experience that hav- 
ing a job gives the patient a better chance 
to maintain sobriety than if he were dis- 
missed without concern for his future. 

“There is always room for more jobs,” Ward 
says. ‘And there is always room for improve- 
ment. But we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Chicago business firms for the fine manner 
in which they have cooperated with us in 
giving jobs to those men we have rehabili- 
tated. 

“Of course, no-one can guarantee that the 
alcoholic will stay sober on the job. Busi- 
ness has been willing to take that risk, in 
order to“help us and to help the alcoholic 
who has been willing to accept treatment.” 

The Chicago Alcoholic Treatment. Center 
was established under the personal direction 
of the mayor, who, since his term began in 
1955, has planned, executed, and generaled 
what amounts to a war on alcoholism. Mayor 
Daley started the CATC off with a $120,000 
city appropriation. The board of health gave 
over two floors at the Contagious Diseases 
Hospital, and Daley sent his personal trou- 
bleshooter, Arthur J. Ward, to.set up and 
direct the center. It is frankly a pilot-plant 
operation, with only 36 beds in the Nation’s 
second city, in which there are an estimated 
174,000 alcoholics. 

After a little more than a year, the re- 
sults were so formidable that now the cen- 
ter is taking over another floor of the hos- 
pital to double its facilities. 

Half the patients discharged join Alco- 
holics Anonymous, the organization which 
has free access to the center at all times. 

In about 50 percent of the cases, patients 
at the center had literally drunk themselves 
out of house, home, and family. There is 
an effort in all cases by the social service 
staff to reunite families—after having taught 
the nonalcoholic members the real nature 
of the illness. The hospital staff maintains 
that alcoholism is an illness, not just a habit 
or a weakness to be cured by willpower 
alone. When the families of patients are 
made to understand this, reconciliation is 
frequently possible. The staff points with 
pride to the scores of families reunited as a 
result of the center’s work. 

Women are not now treated at the center, 
although the female alcoholic problem is rec- 
ognized. Starting from scratch with only 36 
beds, it was decided to carry out the pilot- 
plant experiments, and basic research with 
male patients, before attempting to under- 
take the treatment of women too. 
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The treatment is under the direction of a 
qualified medical doctor, a psychiatrist, a 
staff of psychiatric social workers, a nursing 
staff with experience in treating alcoholics 
and a recreational director. Protestant and 
Catholic religious services are conducted in 
separate chapels each Sunday, and Wednes- 
day and Saturday mornings are given over 
to AA meetings for such patients as wish 
to attend. But AA attendance is not re- 
quired. Patients may ask and receive special 
religious or psychiatric counsel, besides reg- 
ular interviews with the staff. 

The center provides television, radio, a 
well-stocked library; cards, checkers, and 
other games, handicraft lessons, and special 
lecture courses in civics, government, civil 
defense, fire prevention, ethics, journalism, 
and other subjects. Group discussions are 
encouraged. 





Perseverance Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in Army Times 
regarding our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable WAYNE ASPINALL, chair- 
man, Insurance Subcommittee, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Perseverance Pays Off.” 

The gentleman from Colorado has 
served as our Insurance Subcommittee 
chairman for several years now, and this 
session brought out the new life-insur- 
ance program for Korean veterans and 
also reported a bill which has been signed 
into law that will double the amount of 
total disability coverage available to vet- 
eran policyholders. 

The editorial follows: 

PERSEVERANCE PAYs OFF 


Some 690,000 Korean veterans who had 


term national service life insurance policies 
can thank Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
Democrat, Colorado, for a 12th hour leg- 
islative move which will make it possible for 
them to buy permanent-type coverage at low 
premium rates. 

Sponsor and prime mover of the Korean 
veterans’ insurance conversion bill, Mr. 
ASPINALL managed -to get a bill to his liking 
through on the final day of Congress after his 
original measure had been passed overwhelm- 
ingly by the House, but apparently “amend- 
ed to death” by the Senate. 

The Colorado Democrat himself had lent 
credence to the belief that his bill, with 
the objectionable Senate amendment, would 
never reach another House vote when he told 
the Times how strongly he opposed the pro- 
vision to reopen the veterans’ insurance pro- 
gram. 

It, therefore, seemed unlikely, especially 
so late in the session when lawmakers were 
hurrying through major legislative issues, 
that any attempt would be made or could be 
made to iron out the differences which arose 
over a side issue on a measure with bi- 
partisan and near unanimous backing. ; 

But the unlikely often occurs on Capitol 
Hill, and especially near the 12th hour when 
a host of measures can be found coming up 
for enactment after weeks or months of stale- 
mate. 


It probably wouldn’t have been a tragedy if 
Mr. ASPINALL’s strategy hadn’t worked, for 
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his proposal almost surely would have been 
enacted at a later date. But now that Con- 
gress has presented the nearly three-quarter 
million Korean veterans affected a chance to 
save themselves money in the long run, it will 
be unfortunate indeed if a sizable segment 
doesn’t grab the opportunity. 

Less than half of the eligible World War 
II veterans have converted their policies to 
life plans and this is surprising. The longer’ 
they wait, the higher the costs will be. It is 
to be hoped that Korean ex-GI’s, who have 
the policies identifiable by the prefix “RS,” 
take advantage of the protection and finan- 
cial savings made possible by Mr. -ASPINALL’S 
efforts. 





Olio’s Role in Construction of Interstate 
and Defense Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark, I am includ- 
ing a statement made by Mr. Charles M. 
Noble, director of highways for the State 
of Ohio, in which he includes certain 
graphs and tables setting forth the pro- 
gram adopted by the department of 
highways of our State. 

Mr. Noble has done an excellent job. 
He is our director of highways and his 
presentation of the subject before the 
committee clearly demonstrates his 
ability as well as the need for adequate 
planning so that we might not waste any 
time in constructing highways simply for 
today,.but will be looking to the future, 
and the transportation problems_of to- 
morrow. 

I recommend the reading of the report 
of Mr. Noble by every Member of Con- 
gress, and every American citizen, who 
shares his interest in an adequate high- 
way system. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. NoBiE, DIRECTOR OF 
HicHWaAysS, STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
it is a privilege to have this opportunity to 
present to you some of the facts relevant to 
Ohio’s role in the construction of America’s 
national system of interstate and defense 
highways. Congress’ continued concern and 
interest in the implementation of the 1956 
Highway Act is evidence of your desire to see 
properly accomplished all that which con- 
stitutes our common goal of providing an 
adequate, safe, fully integrated network of 
modern highways. 

What sort of interstate highway should we 
aim for? 

What kind of highway is desired by the 
American people? 

What kind of highway should engineers 
design to meet this responsibilty? 

It should be safe. It should reduce the 
terrible slaughter now common on American 
highways. It should reduce human injury 
and suffering. It should reduce total acci- 
dents. ; 

These objectives will be met by designing 
gentle curves, easy grades, wide medians, 
full width bridges, continuous adequate 
shoulders, long sight distances, long accel- 
eration and deceleration lanes. These are 
the kinds of highways the Nation needs and 
wants. These are the kinds of highways we 
plan to build in Ohio. 
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Your thoughtful inquiries show an 
ness to any possible waste of public funds, 
There is no doubt that failure to buiiq this 
spstem adequately would represent the 
reckless waste. Estimated costs of com 
ing the Interstate System is over $37 p 
What a national tragedy it would be if the 
Nation spent these billions for high 
which would be obsolete only a few years 
after completion. There is such danger, for 
in the past we have been poor forecasters of 
America’s growth. ; 

I should like to quote from a study made 
by the J. Walter Thompson Co. and Yale 
University. 

“In 1946, hard-boiled automotive econo. 
mists forecast 36 million cars would be 
istered in 1955. The fact is that 52 million 
cars were registered in 1955. This forecast. 
ing error of 16 million represents more cars 
than there are in all of western Europe. 

“Almost everywhere we look, we find that 
we have been poor forecasters of America’s 
fabulous growth. Faster than anticipated, 
housing and factories have spread out over 
the green fields, roads have been choked by 
traffic. 

“Because we failed to realize the speed of 
what is happening to us, we are faced with 4 
whole new order of serious problems. 

“We must counteract what someone has s9 
aptly referred to as the almost total invisi- 
bility of the obvious.” 

A statement issued recently by the re- 
search staff of General Motors Corp. noted 
“the 1940 General Motors exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair daringly predicted 35 to 
38 million cars by 1960.” Already we have 
over 66 million vehicles in this country; 


nearly double the General Motors’ forecast. . 


There are forecasts today predicting that 
100 million vehicles will be on our roads by 
1975. It would be a national catastrophe if 
we failed to fulfill our responsibilities and 
ended up by constructing this system inade- 
quately. The economy of this Nation cannot 
afford any reckless, wasteful expenditure of 
public funds in building inadequate high- 
ways. This System must be adequate for 
1975, as Congress wisely decreed in the 1956 
act. Also, it must be capable of reasonable 
enlargement without the necessity of com- 
plete rebuilding after 1975. Does anyone 


think traffic growth will cease in 1975? The . 


tremendous growth in urban areas further 
complicates this problem and emphasizes the 
need to plan adequately. 

It is vital that the very best of engineer- 
ing know-how be employed to safeguard our 
multibillion dollar highway investment. In 
Ohio, we have insisted upon top grade en- 
gineering. The engineering profession Is 
doubly aware of the responsibility it holds 
because of the clear knowledge that this 
responsibility cannot be delegated elsewhere. 
Any. attempt to do so would severely 
jeopardize the accomplishment of our goal. 
It would most assuredly result in the creation 
of a rigid system of prescribed limitations 
arbitrarily arrived at. In no area of science 
or engineering can a proper job be done ul- 
less the guide posts of professional judg- 
ment are followed. 

It was in this spirit that the American 
Association of State Highway Officials care 
fully developed the approved standards ap- 
plied by the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
design of the Interstate System. It is in 
accord with these standards that Ohio has 
progressed in building its interstate 
ways. 


These standards are minimum standards 


and are so designated. They were purposely 
meant to be minimum standards. way 
officials understand them to be just 

minimum. They are fair-weather standards. 
In other words, they will meet manne 


requirements at the design speed only una” 
good weather and other conditions. It 
commendable, therefore, that national 

way leaders recommend and urged 
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above these bare minimums. These are, 


after all, standards below which we dare 


‘0. 
“ft essential that we understand what 


these standards are. It is important we 
realize that establishing minimum standards 
only, is unquestionably the wise approach. 
ise, we risk preventing the application 
of sound engineering judgment which is 
essential. Furthermore, we must correct the 
mistaken idea that designing above the pre- 
scribed minimum standards necessarily in- 
ost. 

The “Honorable Thomas H. MacDonald 
said in 1949 (Public Roads magazine, 1949, 
pp. 129-137) “safe designs cost no more than 
unsafe designs when all costs are considered.” 

Let me emphasize this by a typical ex- 
ample of our experience in Ohio in applying 
standards above bare minimums. In early 
1957 we asked our consulting engineers to 
review their original location and design 
recommendations for our Cincinnati-Cleve- 
land Freeway. We asked them to submit a 
revised analysis of costs based on certain 
improved locations, including easier curves. 
Findings submitted on a 20-mile section near 
Cleveland, reflected a $900,000 saving when 
using higher than minimum standards. 
Findings submitted on a 16-mile section 
north of Columbus reflected a saving of 
$525,000. On other sections consultants 
found that cost increases—due to more ex- 
pensive right of way, greater fill or cut, etc., 
were offset by savings in shortening the line. 

Easy curves mean a shorter route, for the 
shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. Shorter routes, especially in 
flat terrain, mean less cost. It would be 
economic and engineering folly to undertake 
to design down to minimum standards in 
every case. ; 

So far, we have discussed this matter only 
in terms of money. We have discussed the 
need to build permanence into the new 
superhighways to protect the multi-billion 
dollar investment being made in the Inter- 
state System. We have explored the dollars- 
and-cents side of building better than the 
bare minimum. ‘And this is not counting 
the enormous property losses which can be 
avoided, or the savings possible to motorists 
through more efficient operation. Now let’s 
look at an even more important factor which 
should govern the design of these great high- 
ways. Let’s consider the tremendous savings 
in human life and the endless suffering from 
accidents. 

Good highway design has proved it can 
drastically reduce accidents. We know these 
great new highways, if properly designed, 
will drastically reduce traffic fatalities and 
injuries. For example, on the New Jersey 
Turnpike, fatalities in 1957 were less than 
2, #8 compared to 6 per 100 million vehicle 
miles on other roads in the Nation. Acci- 
dents were but 6 percent of the’ national 
tate, or a reduction of 94 percent. Good 
design allows a greater margin of safety. It 
often — the difference between arriving 

ely or lan 
- y ding in a hospital or 

We cannot face the awesome responsibility 
ne of this problem in terms of dol- 
+ Spree cents alone. Our prime obligation 

protect lives and safety of the public. 
are those who believe that we can 
~ safety. However, after several dec- 

Speed limits, traffic lights, and stop 
» We're still killing more than 35,000 
cox ns on our roads and streets each 

« This is inexcusable when we have 
= at hand to prevent it. 
a eer safety into highways. 
the rere curves. It is well known 
drive. a ves are easier and safer to 
mt of P curves contribute to a large 
all accidents. Sharp curves are 
ction to traffic flow. They cause 
rongestion and delay wh 
becomes he y en traffic volume 
avy. As curves become sharper 
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it becomes necessary to tilt the pavement to 
assist vehicles to drive them. This tilting 
or superelevation presents certain special 
hazards and extra costs. Drainage becomes 
a problem. On superelevated sections, water 
can drain toward only one side of the road. 
This means more water on the lower lanes. 
In cold weather this is especially hazardous 
because of freezing. If that water doesn’t 
get off the pavement in the heat of day, it’s 
going to freeze into ice on the curve at night. 

Flat grades represent another sound means 
of building safety into the highway. A steep, 
icy downgrade has spelled disaster for many 
motorists. Safety in descent on icy pavement 
is important. And even under normal con- 
ditions, it takes longer to bring a car to a 
stop on a downgrade than on relatively level 
road. In addition, treacherous conditions 
are caused year round when rain mixes with 
oil drippings and forms a slime as slick 
as. ice. 

On upgrades heavy vehicles slow down. 
This immediately increases the danger of 
rear-end collisions. It is'a matter of record 
that many heavy vehicles slow down to 20 
miles per hour on a 3-percent grade when 
the grade is longer than one-quarter mile. 
A vehicle moving 20 miles per hour in a 
60-mile-per-hour stream of traffic is virtual- 
ly at a standstill. Hazards created thereby 
are illustrated by the fact that rear-end col- 
lisions on many turnpikes account for nearly 
50 percent of all traffic fatalities. Easier 
grades reduce the chance of rear-end colli- 
sions because more vehicles can be cruising 
in the traffic stream at the same speed as 
other vehicles. 

In icy weather a vehicle may not be able 
to start up or clinyb a 3-percent grade. Ice 
and snow cause traffic. tieups which take 
hours to clear. The flatter the grade the 
safer it is.» 

Narrow bridges on old highways have 
caused many tragic accidents. “They also 

ause traffic congestion on heavily traveled 

outes. Full roadway-width bridges are a 

sound investment in safeguarding human life 
and they speed up the flow of traffic. A 
bridge is just as much @ part of the high- 
way as any other part of the road. Ful» 
width bridges over 3,000 feet long were built 
on the New Jersey Turnpike for public safety 
and as a matter of sound business policy. 
Two major high-level bridges on that route 
were not built full roadway width. Experi- 
ence has made this a matter of regret, even 
though these two bridges were each well over 
a mile long and were difficult and expensive 
to construct. It is our hope we will not be 
required to build narrow bridges in Ohio. 
Traffic patterns now and expected in the fu- 
ture are such that narrowed bridge designs 
are bound to cause traffic congestion and 
increased accidents. 

Wide median strips are another significant 
factor in’ highway safety. We can avoid 
head-on collisions by providing sufficient dis- 
tance between opposing streams of traffic. 
Surely the public will_not object to build- 
ing this. kind of safety into our highways. 
Americans are becoming fearful and feel they 
are taking their lives in their hands every 
time they venture Onto public highways. 
The blinding glare of oncoming ‘headlights 
and the constant threat that “the other guy” 
will swerve into your path is a personal con- 
cern to every motorist. The American peo- 
ple have accepted the divided highway and 
we should use this safety device to its best 
effect. 

I believe motorists are well ahead of us 
in realizing the need for safety. They want 
safety engineered into the new highways for 
which they are paying, as illustrated in the 
typical newspaper editorials contained in 
appendix C. 

In planning and building there are always 
some who take the short view, who insist that 
standards should be cut down. We will al- 
ways have such people with us. Unfortu- 
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nately, their views have too often prevailed 
in the past. 

Probably our most crucial failure in high- 
way construction has been to underestimate 
traffic. We have failed to recognize the po- 
tential of the automobile and the urgent 
need for sufficient highway capacity. 

Traffic forecasts in the past have been woe- 
fully low. The 1956 act requires the States 
to design adequately for 1975. Planners esti- 
mate that by 1975 there will be 50 million 
more people and 20 million more workers— 
mostly in urban areas—and a total of more 
than 100 million vehicles. Furthermore, we 
know America will not suddenly cease to grow 
and expand after 1975. 

Therefore, we must design for safe, free- 
flowing traffic conditions. What we must fear 
most is not overdesign, but the possibility of 
falling far short through underdesign. This 
places a heavy responsibility on the highway 
engineer to exercise the highest’ degree of 
both vision and sound professional judg- 
ment to provide adequate highway facilities. 

General Yount, former Chief of Transpor- 
tation, Department of Defense, is among the 
leaders who see the highway picture clearly. 
Last November at the AASHO meeting in 
Chicago he said: 

“The Interstate System should serve the 
national defense for the next 50 to 100 years 

“If you cannot now buy the right-of-way 
adequate for future widening, you do not 
have the correct location. 


“If you are to provide suitable highways 
for the future, we must provide more vision 
than our forefathers. Don’t allow today’s 
desires and pressures to blind you to to- 
morrow’s needs.” 

Of all past errors, none so haunts high- 
way Officials today as the failure to vrovide 
adequate rights-of-way for highway growth. 
Surely, we do not want to make that mistake 
with the Interstate System. Never again can 
we secure these rights-of-way as cheaply as 
now. Land will continue to rise in value as 
population increases. Rights of way must be 
adequate for the needs of today as well as 
for reasonable expansion in the future. 


Once these great routes are located and 
constructed, development will hem them in 
on all sides. Communities will set up pat- 
terns of groyth around these arteries. It 
would be unthinkable at a future date—10 
to 20 years hence—to slice through factories 
and homes, disrupting communities, to widen 
these facilities. It is only commonsense and 
good business to provide now for adequate 
rights-of-way. 

I have placed before you the position of 
the Ohio Department of Highways relative 
to the design and construction of the Inter- 
state System. I should now like to address 
my remarks to the matter of estimating the 
cost of building this system in Ohio. 


Ohio’s estimates for the needs study have 
been based on sound engineering judgment 
and have been made in good faith. They are 
honest estimates and represent to the very 
best of our professional knowledge the true 
anticipated cost of completing the program. 
It was a huge undertaking to arrive at these 
estimates, and every effort wds made to in- 
sure the most competent job in accord with 
the guides previded by Congress and the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

In considering the accuracy of the needs 
study estimate, made under section 108 (d), 
it must be remember that any estimate pre- 
pared in advance of exact route locations and 
preceding the availability of detailed data 
for calculations, is ordinarily subject to con- 
siderable correction as the exact locations and 
detailed data become available. That is one 
of the reasons for the provision in the Federal 
act which calls for revised estimates at inter- 
vals. The needs estimates are continuously 
self-correcting. Periodic revisions will be 
made reflecting changing labor and materials 
costs and more precise data. 
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In the engineering profession, estimates 
such as the 108 (d) study are considered en- 
tirely acceptable and accurate if they prove 
out to be within 10 percent of the actual 
costs. 

In the light of this, I think it highly sig- 
nificant to cite that the Ohio Highway De- 
partment has computed the actual costs on 
19 contract sections of the Interstate System 
now contracted for construction and com- 
pared them with the estimates thereof as 
set forth in Ohio’s portion of the 108 (d) 
needs study. 

The estimate for them in the needs study 
was $77,660,921. The actual computed costs, 
including the standard provisions for con- 
tingencies, construction engineering, and a 
few parcels of right-of-way on which we are 
awaiting the verdict of a jury as to price, 
is $77,543,164. 

The 19 contract sections on which the fore- 
going is based amount to 7314 miles of the 
Interstate System in Ohio. These particu- 
lar sections are cited, because they include 
all sections on which we have actually had 
construction bids, acquired right-of-way and 
awarded contracts, and which correspond to 
an entire estimate section as computed in the 
108 (d) needs study. 

This is an accuracy within one-tenth of 1 
percent. 





APrENDIX A 


ITEM I—ESTIMATE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS PARALLEL TO A TOLL FACILITY 


While recognizing the immediate competi- 
tive effect of improving FAI-5 to interstate 
standards, Ohio is convinced that near the 
end of the interstate program there will be 
sufficient need for the development of this 
route to interstate standards, due to the ex- 
plosive character of industrial and residen- 
tial development in this area and the St. 
Lawrence seaway. A tremendous traffic 
growth is considered inevitable. 

We do not propose to advance any portion 
of this route to a major construction stage, 
with the exception of the Akron Expressway, 
until such time as there is a definite. traffic 
need that the Ohio Turnpike cannot accom- 
modate adequately. At such time, the im- 
provement of FAI-5 should not jeopardize 
the turnpike bonds. 

The Bureau of Public Roads approved the 
retention of FAI-5 and the inclusion of the 
cost for its improvement to interstate 
standards in the 108 (d) cost estimate, with 
the full understanding that we would not 
build competitive facilities. 

The study of the probable effect on traffic 
using the Ohio Turnpike assuming FAI-—5 was 
constructed, referred to by the GAO was 
never released formally by the State as it was 
considered to be unsound. O. and D. infor- 
mation on Ohio Turnpike traffic necessary 
for an intelligent study was not available, 
and considered not practical to obtain. 

We are fully convinced that this route will 
be needed in this areas to care for the tre- 
mendous growth indicated. 


ITEM II—MEDIAN WIDTHS 


Narrow medians are used where costs of 
wider medians were not considered as eco- 
nomically feasible. Ohio tries to obtain max- 
imum widths within reasonable economic 
limitations for greater safety to eliminate 
head-on collisions to reduce headlight glare, 
facilitate drainage, and to eliminate the need 
for a barrier between opposing traffic lanes. 
Median widths in Ohio varied from 8 to 84 
feet in the urban areas and from 8 to 181 
feet in the rural areas. 

The majority of the mileage in the urban 
areas involves median widths varying from 
16 to 50 feet in the rural areas from 40 to 
84 feet. 


The 181-foot median set forth in the.108 


(da) study is for 26.6 miles. This mileage . 


represents that portion of the Cleveland east 
outer belt from its intersection with FAI-13, 
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the Cleveland south outer belt, to FAI-2 
which facility extends from Indiana through 
Cleveland to Pennsylvania. This is an explo- 
sive area where expansion is tremendous and 
extra traffic capacity is indicated as being 
needed during the progress of. the interstate 
program and before 1975. The construction 
of an industrial plant employing 5,000 to 
10,000 can upset the best traffic calculations. 
Prudent engineering dictated the need for 
providing space for this extra capacity, and 
dual-dual construction, since four contigu- 
ous lanes are not conducive to efficient or safe 
traffic movement. It is Ohio’s considered 
judgment that the only just criticism which 
could be made is that the cost of the extra 
lanes was not included. 

The 157-foot median set forth in the 108 
(d) study is for 38 miles of 8-lane pavement 
designed as dual-dual with 3 medians of 51 
feet, 55 feet, and 51 feet. Of this mileage, 
32.8 miles is between Cincinnati and Dayton, 
where industrial expansion is tremendous. 
Engineering studies had not advanced to 
the point of finality required for actual de- 
sign. Subsequent studies have resulted in 
determination that the section between the 
approaches to Cincinnati and Dayton, a 
length of 15.49 miles of the 32.8, will require 
only 3 lanes in each direction by 1975. For 
this section, a 60-foot median is presently 
planned. For the approaches io the 2 cities, 
3 lanes in each direction are planned for the 
initial stage of construction with. 181-foot 
median provided for additional traffic ca- 
pacity indicated as needed during the prog- 
ress of the interstate program. 

This is normal in engineering estimating 
and the resulting changes are a virtual stand- 
off, so far as cost is concerned. 


ITEM III--INTERSTATE ESTIMATE, STRUCTURES 


Concerning structures, in the establish- 
ment of criteria for the study in “question, 
Ohio was guided by previous practice and 
experience. For approximately 10 years prior 
to the enactment of the Pederal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956, it was common practice in 
Ohio to provide structures of about 200 feet 
or less in length, on major thoroughfares, 
with roadways equal in width to the dis- 
tance between the approach guard rails. 
Such bridges, generally 20 feet wider than the 
approach pavement, provide an unobstructed 
full roadway and, consequently, a much 
greater degree of safety at relatively little 
additional cost. Most of these bridges have 
been constructed as Federal-aid projects, 
and because of their favorable acceptance by 
the public, such widths have been extended 
to structures of greater length. 

There have been far too many tragedies on 
narrow bridges and we know from expe- 
rience that adequate width bridges add to 
public safety and increased efficiency and 
capacity on these arteries of travel. Further- 
more, we believe that these modest increases 
are fully justified as borne out by the esti- 
mates made which show that the extra cost 
is only 1.59 percent above the total cost of 
the bare minimums. These modest increases 
are fully justified, in our opinion, in the 
interest of public safety. 

The 15-foot vertical clearance which was 
used is in line with our established practice 
and it is the minimum we believe should 
be used because the legal height of vehicles 
in this and some other States is now 13 feet 6 
inches. Allowances must be made for future 
resurfacing of pavements under overhead 
structures and an additional allowance must 
be made for the springing action of vehicles. 
The -i5-foot clearance applies over the pave- 
ment only, a clearance of 14 feet being. al- 
lowed over the usable portion of the shoul- 
ders, the minimum called for in the stand- 
ITEM IV—EXPANSION OF TRAFFIC TO DESIGN 

YEAR (1955-75) 

The prediction of traffic is a complex mat- 
ter. By and large, estimates in the rast have 
been too low. 


September 14 


The Ohio method of determining 


did vary from the method later sy 


by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


A check of 


our method by the Bureau of Public Roads 
indicated no sybstantial difference jn the 


results. 


ITEM V—DESIGN STANDARDS—GENERAL 


The design standards as developed in Ohio 
are based on the topography and state of 


development 


in the particular corridors 


traversed by the routes. In general the 
was quite easy and flat which permitted 


adequate design at moderate cost, 


It is 


believed that the standards for this. par- 
ticular system are in keeping with the 
State’s needs and high state of industria) 


development. 


It is not believed that the 


use of these standards resulted in excessive 
cost nor gave Ohio any advantage over other 


States. 


ITEM VI—-MILEAGE OVER AND UNDER 


While wo do not acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of the mileage reported over and 
under by the GAO, we believe the effect of 
these differences on the total estimate would 


be inconsequential. 


It is possible that these mileage differences 
result from GAO’s misunderstanding of the 


effect of gradients. 


ITEM VII—GRADIENTS 


Two percent grades were 


used where they 


could be obtained with reasonable cost. The 
use of moderate grades is fully justified in 


the interest of public safety. 


that rear-end collisions are 


It is known 
accounting for a 


greater and greater number of accidents. 
Heavy vehicle speeds on 3-percent grades are 


less than 20 miles per hour. 


ITEM VIII—RIGHT-OF-WAY. 
Right-of-way widths are determined by 


the typical section and grade. 


The right-of- 


way is obtained in the amount sufficient 

cover the construction needs. 
Right-of-way costs were determined in ae- 

cordance with the general accepted practice 


for estimating purposes. 


The methods used 


for Ohio estimates include the following 
practices: Field appraisals on values of build- 
ings, acreage, and damages; appraisal on @ 
per mile basis (rural areas); parcel-by-parcel 
analysis, tax valuations, plus a variable fac- 
tor depending on the area; aerial maps; lump 


sum and by acreage. 
right-of-way estimates are 


We believe that these 


proper. 


ITEM IX—-SHOULDER WIDTHS 

Right shoulders: Ohio used a 10-foot paved 
shoulder plus a 2-foot unpaved space for 
lateral support for the shoulder and then 


start rounding. The 16-foot 


point men- 


tioned as being the width of the shoulder is 


in the air. 


This 12-foot width is necessary 


to permit opening a car door without en- 


croaching on the pavement 
the passengers. 


and endangering 


Left shoulders: Ohio paves 5 feet of the 
left shoulder and the balance is a part of the 


median. ‘ 


f ’ 


ITEM X—INTERCHANGE SPACING 


The location of interchanges was deter 
mined by engineering analysis so as t0 pid- 
vide adequate traffic service for the freeway 
and local traffic, in compliance with section 


116 (b) of the 1958 act. 


ITEM XI—FENCING - 


Fence js used to protect and perpetuate 
control of access and to provide safety for 
the highway users. It is believed that this is 
in the interest of public safety, 
in the interest of safety to children. 
roads and turnpikes fence the rights-of-way 


for the same reasons. 


ITEM XII—LIGHTING 
Ohio provides lighting on all urban ex- 


pressways and generally at 
in the rural areas. Since 


the in 
interchanges. 02 


urban expressways are necessary at reins 


close intervals, the policy 


short distance between interchanges 


is the ght be 
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inate the repetition of going frequently 
from a lighted section to a darkened section. 
As a safety measure, this eliminates the 
necessity of constant eye adjustment of the 


aigjscent public street lighting tends to 
plind the driver where lighting is not pro- 
yided on the interstate facility. 

The first cost of lighting is not a signifi- 
cantly large item as compared with the total 
cost. The State assumes the perpetual cost 
of power and maintenance. 
eM XI1I—STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF PAVEMENTS 


The Bureau's original instructions to the 
States did require that each State estimate 
include two or more typical cross sections 
showing tentative surfacing and shoulder 
structural designs, including type and depth 
of different courses. 

This requirement was clarified and revised 
in Information Bulletin No. 5, paragraph Ic, 
which states: “Thus, if a State plans to base 
its study on only one type of pavement 
(rigid or flexible), it is not necessary for 
them to show a typical section for the other 


type ” 
; ITEM XIV—-UNIT PRICES 


The statement “that the audit team re- 
yiewed 29 of the 139 route sections” should 
be corrected to read: “29 of the 210 route 
sections.” 

In the interest of obtaining uniformity, 
the State selected from projects let to con- 
tract in the last half of 1956 those projects 
which approximated the characteristics 
of highway construction and established 
weighted averages of the unit prices bid for 
the principal items of work. Separate prices 
were established for rural and urban areas. 

One of the consultants, employed by the 
State, used higher unit prices in the densely 
populated Cleveland area and also in the 
heavy rock-slide and abandoned-mine areas 
in the eastern part of the State. 

The consultant has indicated to us his in- 
tention was to be objective and realistic and, 
to do so, it would require the use of unit 
prices which were generally in line with those 
which he had obtained and which are being 
received in these areas, rather than state- 
wide averages. The additional cost resulting 
from the use of the higher unit prices, how- 
ever, is insignificant percentagewise, in af- 
fecting the total cost interstate estimate. 

Page 84 of the GAO report states in part: 
“These same engineers prepared other esti- 
mates for the Interstate System in different 
parts of the State and generally used unit 
prices which were higher than the statewide 
average.” Our view of these estimates re- 
veals that this consultant did use statewide 
average prices in other sections of the State. 
“The GAO accountants admitted that they 
did not take a statistical sample in review- 
ing the State’s estimates. 

ITEM XV—-PRELIMINARY ENGINEERING 


It is our experience that the locations of 
all highways are becoming more controver- 
sial and that these require many alternate 
studies before an acceptable location is 
agreed upon. This is especially true in urban 
aid suburban areas. Besides delaying con- 
sultants, which delays will be reflected in 
thelr-costs, we are required to make addi- 

surveys and plans and estimates for 


nts that are acceptable to local units 
ent. 


We believe that 5 percent is a realistic 
an all costs are taken into 


ITEM XVI—ERROR IN ESTIMATE 

iene page 93 of the G. A. O. report, it is 
by ‘the Ohio estimate is overstated 

$9 million because of a typographical 
‘rer made in transcribing amounts from 
Project worksheets eee by a con- 
sulting - €hgineer,” 
tate e concur in this 
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GENERAL 


It is Ohio’s judgment that the 108 (d) 
estimate is sound. 





REVIEW AND COMMENTARY ON GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE REVIEW OF OHIO’s SEC- 
TION 108 (d) Cost ESTIMATE 

G. A, O. REVIEW OF SECTION 108 (d), OHIO COST 

ESTIMATE 


» Item Y. Public Highways Parallel to Toll 
Facilities, pages 8, 20, 30, 31, 32, and 33. 

Item II. Median Wid*hs, pages 10, 63, 64. 

Item III. Bridge Widths and Vertical 
Clearance, pages 10, 71, 72. 

Item IV. Traffic Data, pages 39, 41, 42. 

Item V. Design Standards—General, pages 
50 and 51. 

Item VI. Mileage Over and Under, page 53. 

Item VII. Gradients, pages 58 and 59. 

Item VIII. Right of Way, pages 62 and 89. 

Item IX. Shoulder Widths, pages 67 and 68. 

Item X. Interchange Spacing. page 76. 

Item XI. Fencing, page 79. 

Item XII. Lighting, page 80. 

Item XIII. Structural Design of Pavement, 
page 81. 

Item XIV. Unit prices, pages 83 and 84. 

Item XV. Preliminary Engineering, page 
87. 
Item XVI. Error in Estimate, page 93. 





Segregated Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
passed by the Illinois American Legion 
at their 40th annual convention in sup- 
port of the historic Supreme Court de- 
cision calling for the end of segregated 
schools in our country be prizted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 37 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the 17th day of May 1954, by unani- 
mous decision, held that “in the field of 
public education the doctrine of separate but 
equal has no place”; and 

Whereas the same Court expressed its de- 
sire that its decision should be complied 
with, with all deliberate speed; and 

Whereas the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
no State shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction equal protection of the laws; and 

Whereas there is at present evidence of 
weak-kneed subordination of Federal court 
authority in some State to racists, extremists, 
and to those in places of high power who 
have used their office to prevent the entrance 
of Negro pupils to high school pursuant to 
lawful court order; and 

Whereas from the recent court order at 
Litle Rock, Ark., we can only assume that at 
any time tension, violence, or threat of vio- 
lence, or threat of improper interference is 
offered, the United States courts not only 
will fail te carry out integration orders but 
will actually roll back the integration orders 
to the status quo previous to their issuance; 
and 

Whereas the interests of orderly govern- 
ment demand that respect and compliance 
be given to orders issued by courts possessed 
of jurisdiction of persons and subject matter, 
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and that we may maintain the gains in race 
relations made and had thus far: Therefore 
be it 
Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, in 40th convention assem- 
bled in Chicago, July 31, August 1, 2, and 3, 
1958, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States and the President of the United 
States to enact and enforce legislation to 
implement the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court of the United States outlaw- 
ing segregation in the public school system: 
And be it further 
Resolved, That copies hereof be forwarded 

to the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress 
of the United States, and to each Member 
thereof from the State of Illinois, to imple- 
ment the provisions hereof and for further 
action consistent with the provisions hereof. 

Au KELLER, Jr., 

Department Commander. 

JaMEs S. GWALTNEY, 

Department Adjutant. 





Small Mine Owners of Kentucky Deserve 
at Least a Hearing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorpD an editorial from the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, July 14, 1958, en- 
titled “Small Mine Owners of Kentucky 
Deserve at Least a Hearing.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

SmMaLt MINE OWNERS OF KENTUCKY DESERVE 
AT LEAST a HEARING 


The small mine owner deserves at least 
a fair hearing in his fight to defeat the Sen- 
ate mine inspection bill which would ex- 
tend Federal inspection standards to mines 
employing fewer than 15 men. This could 
best be accomplished, we believe, if the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee that is now studying 
the proposed measure would appoint a com- 
mission to visit Kentucky’s small mines and 
study the facts concerning them. 

The argument over the mine-inspection 
bill contains basicaliy these points: the Fed- 
eral inspection standards,¢which are gen- 
erally higher and require the installation 
of more expensive safety equipment, now 
apply only to large mines. The Bureau of 
Mines, the United Mine Workers, and most 
of the large operators insist that small mines 
should be made te meet the same standards 
of safety as those imposed on large mines. 
The small operators protest that to install 
equipment required under the.Federal in- 
spection rules would force them out of 
business. 

’ Furthermore, they say, Federal inspection 
standards were designed to apply to large 
mines and are totally unrealistic when ap- 
plied to small operations. The average small 
mine in Kentucky runs from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet long, whereas big operations run from 
3 to 10 miles in length. Oviously, the small 
mine does not require, and should not be 
forced to install, ventilating fans and blowers 
needed to keep clean air in a large mine. ? 

Small operators also object to the statistics 
by which the United Mine Workers and the 
Bureau of Mines attempt to show that small 
mines are unusually dangerous, and there- 
fore in need of stricter safety enforcement 
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that would be afforded under Federal inepec- 
tion. The UMW claims that small mines 
produce only 7 percent of the Nation’s coal 
and account for 26 percent of mining fatali- 
ties. The small operators say this figure is 
produced by a misleading formula. Admit- 
tedly, large mimes have fewer accidents per 
ton of coal mined, since with their more ex- 
tensive mechanization they can produce as 
much as four times as many tons of coal 
per man per day as a small mine. 

But another figure needs to be studied. 
In the 10-year period from 1948 to 1958, small 
mines in Kentucky employed 41 percent of 
the miners working in the State, and had 
only 30 percent of the fatal accidents. This 
figure might well be changed if non-Ken- 
tucky small mines are included. But we 
think that Kentucky mines deserve to be 
judged on their own performance before 
they are forced to conform to safety practices 
that may not be necessary in view of their 
record. 

We would certainly not propose any step 
that might place Kentucky miners in jeop- 
ardy during working hours. At the same 
time, Congress should be certain that their 
lives are being endangered unnecessarily by 
current practices before it passes a law that 
might seriously cripple the economy of the 
already hard-hit eastern part of our State. 
Since 1953, these small mines have accounted 
for almost half of our State output—2,500,000 
tons which produced jobs for 21,019 miners 
and $100 million in Kentucky income. 

And there is no doubt that the small opera- 
tor would be seriously hurt if forced to abide 
by Federal inspection rules. Right now a 
Man can open a new mine for about $1;500. 
It will cost $15,000 if he is forced to install 
equipment called for in the proposed law. 
Few of our small operators can consistently 
afford such investment. 

We need, furthermore, to be sure that this 
is 2 measure designed to bring safety to more 
mines rather than to bring further advant- 
age to the operators of large mines. It is no 
secret within the industry that the large 
companies, which employ hundreds of men 
and can afford costly initial equipment, 
would like to see the small operators, whom 
they accuse of breaking the market price of 
coal, driven out of business. This bill would 
accomplish that purpose to a disturbing de- 
gree. And before that is done, the Senate 
Labor Committee should appoint a commis- 
sion to come to Kentucky, study the small- 
mine condition at first hand, and see if the 
prceposed law is either necessary or advisable. 





Hon. Thomas Gordon 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the end of 
the 85th Congress brings with it the fact 
that an unusually large number of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
retiring from service. To those of us who 
have worked with the Honorable Tuomas 
GorDon, a great Democrat from Chicago, 
it is sad to learn that he will not be 
among us when the 86th Congress con- 
venes in January. 

Tom Gorpon came to Washington as a 
Member of the 78th Congress and has 
been returned by the voters in his district 
to each succeeding Congress. His varied 
experience in business and local govern- 
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ment prepared him for his outstanding 
service in the House of Representatives. 
At the time of his retirement he was 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in which position his teadership 
and ability have endeared him to the 
other members of the committee as well 
as to the House as a whole. 

Even though I am saddened over, the 
retirement of my friend, Tom Gorpon, I 
join with his colleagues in wishing him a 
future filled with good health, enjoyment, 
and success. a” 





Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
along with my colleagues, I want to par- 
ticipate in an expression of appreciation 
for my colleague, JosEPH P. O’HarA. 

When a man has served in nine con- 
secutive Congresses, his contemporaries 
in both Houses have had ample oppor- 
tunity to asseSs his true worth. If there 
is one man in this Chamber—or, for 
that matter, in that at the other end of 
the Capitol—of whom it is eminently 
safe to assert that he represents the very 
highest type of legislator, that man is 
JOSEPH Patrick O'Hara. In the 18 years 
since he has lived and worked in our 
midst, he has been a lesson to us all in 
his selfless and conscientious devotion 
to duty and the discharge of the respon- 
sibilities of his high office. It gives me 
peculiar pride to offer him tribute here, 
for he was born in Tipton, Iowa, situated 
in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. So that I have, as it were, a cer- 
tain family pride in him, both as a man 
and as a legislator. The splendid record 
he leaves behind him here is, after all, 
the most eloquent testimony which could 
be adduced in praise of his long and 
brillant public career. 

It is no disparagement of his merits 
as a great public servant that his educa- 
tional background so eminently fitted 
him to become a Member of this body. 
His legal education, which was pursued 
at the Inns of Court in London and at 
Notre Dame University in this country, 
constituted a magnificent preparation 
for a parliamentary career to which was 
added a long and arduous practical ap- 
plication in trial work. Admitted to 
practice in the Federal courts of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, he served as 
county attorney for McLeod County, 
Minn., from 1935-38, and was admitted 
to practice before the United States 
Supreme Court. He served for 27 
months in World War I, including du 


.in the AEF. He was elected to the 77 


Congress and has been with us ever since. 
He was described here the other day by 
his Minnesota colleague, Mr. Jupp, as 
“a man who is solid, strong, and steady 
in physical makeup. His mental, emo- 
tional, and moral makeup are of the 
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same type—solid, steady, deliberate, ang 
dependable.” 
Not only— 


As Mr. Jupp rightly observed— 


is this true of his work as a Congressman but 
of his character as a man and as a friend, 


I think that observation by my ‘frieng 
from Minnesota is profoundly true, ang 
I make haste to associate myself with it, 

Long will Mr. O’Hara be remembered 
for his solid and constructive work in 
framing legislation and in arduous com- 


mittee investigations. To cite a few ex.- 


amples, his labors in the fields of trang. 
portation, public health, and interstate 
and foreign commerce have long been 
preeminent and have brought him na- 
tional and international fame. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia has him to thank for 
much wise and constructive legislation, 
He is the author of the District Corpo- 


ration Code and measures pertaining te. 


District laws. 


What a pity such a man should feel. 


it necessary to lay down the burdens 
of a public career. Speaking of laws, 
one is tempted to add that there should 
be a law against that. We may take 
some comfort, however, albeit vicarious, 
in that his own State and community 
can henceforth enjoy the benefit of his 
sage and varied experience as a lawyer 
and a national legislator. It will bea 
rich field to reap from. 

May many long and sunny years 
stretch before our old and esteemed 
friend and colleague as he retires from 
the ardors of public service in the full 
and proud consciousness of work well 
and truly performed. 





Adm. Edward C. Stephan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix ofthe Recorp a statement 








relative to the transfer of Adm. Edward 


C. Stephan, of the Navy Liaison Office.” 
There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I wish to call to.the attention of the Sen- 
ate the transfer of Adm. Edward C. Stephat, 
of the Navy Liaison Office. 


Admiral Stephan has served in his present 


capacity for the past 2 years. He has done 
an admirable job representing the Navy and 
serving the needs of-many of us here in the 
Congress. 
As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have found the admiral’s 
very valuable on numerous occasions. ‘He 
has been here in Washington for 
years, and I know that he is well know® 
personally to many of us. We will all miss 
him in the next session. to oven a 
But the admiral is going on to 
ngratulate 


him on taking 


lantic force. I’know that his services wil, . 


continue to refiect credit upon the Navy 
the United States. 
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1958 


United States Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson Draws Praise From 


Drew Pearson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the wide- 
ly syndicated columnist, Drew Pearson, 
has at times voiced criticism of my fel- 
low Texan and my friend, the Honor- 
able LYNDON B. JOHNSON, majority leader 
of the United States Senate. But in 
examining the record of the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress, Mr. Pearson could 
find only words of praise to express his 
opinion of Senator JOHNSON’s leader- 
ship. 

In a column summing up the accom- 
plishments of the session, Mr. Pearson 
said: 

LYNDON JoHNSON chalked up perhaps the 
most amazing record of bipartisan legisla- 
tion ever passed by a Senate leader who dis- 
agreed diametrically and vigorously with the 
White House. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe any per- 
son who has studied the accomplish- 
ment of this session will disagree with 
that verdict. 

I wish to include with my remarks in 
the Recorp the full text of the column 
by Mr. Pearson in which he pays such 
richly deserved tribute to the work of the 
Senate majority leader. As a Texan, as 
a Member of Congress, and as an Amer- 
ican citizen, I take personal pride in the 
legislative genius of Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON. 

Mr. Pearson’s column follows: 

KIND Worps ror LYNDON. JOHNSON 
(By Drew Pearson) 

There was a time when this column re- 
ferred to the Democratic Senate leader from 
Texas as “Lying-Down” LYNDON. .The name 
isnot appropriate anymore. 


During this windup of the 85th Congress, - 


LyNDON JOHNSON not only didn’t lie down, 
but he chalked up perhaps the most amaz- 
ing record of bipartisan legislation ever 
passed by a Senate leader who disagreed 
diametrically and vigorously with the White 
House. JoHNson passed all the legislation 
President Eisenhower requested, and then 
some. And he wangled it out of a Senate 
in which, part of the time, he had a paper 
majority of only one vote. 

even paralleled his old teacher, 


Sam Raysurn, one of the most astute herds- ; 


men of political mavericks ever to whip a 
Tebellious Congress into line. ; . 
JOHNSON scored his victories not by whip- 
cracking but by outtalking, outpersuading, 
and outmaneuvering. He still shies away 


Democratic caucuses. He hates too™ 


much public discussion. He knows that 
he gets a stubborn Senator in the pri- 
vacy of the cloakroom he can outcharm him 
8nd outlogic him. 
GARNER’S POKER TACTICS 


io was the way LyNpon put across the 
year extension of the Reciprocal. Trade 
Rot unprecedented extension. Hitherto, 
even Democratic Presidents have been 

to persuade Democratic Congresses to 


oo more than a 3-year extension. How- 


Mr. Eisenhower wanted at least 4 years, 
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and JoHNSON gave it to him. JOHNSON’s 
opponent was a very effective Democrat— 
Senator Bos Kerr. Kerr wanted an amend- 
ment which would have seriously damaged 
the entire program. : 

“I’m going to put my whole stack in,” 
LYNDON observed to associates before the 
battle. “Jack Garner, who played ~poker, 
said sometimes you had to bet your whole 
stack. I’m not a poker player but I am put- 
ting my whole stack in the reciprocal trade 
showdown tomorrow. You're going to fight 
me, but I don’t want you to fight me too 
hard. I’m going to win.” 

By putting in his whole stack, JoHNSON 
meant that he had lined up every: possible 
vote. He did knock out the Kerr amend- 
ment but he didn’t quite get the 5-year 
reciprocal trade extension he wanted. He 
went into the joint conference between the 
House and the Senate with the-Senate re- 
corded for 3 years, the House for 5 years. 

But JoHNson had one ace up his sleeve. 
On the Senate conferees, Senator Harry Brrp, 
of Virginia, who frequently opposed JoHN- 
sON, this time was for him. In the closed- 
door sessions of the joint House-Senate com- 
mittee, Byrp fought for a 5-year Reciprocal 
Trade Act, finally compromised at more than 
Mr. Eisenhower expected—4 years. 


“THE NATION’S IN TROUBLE” 


Congress convened in January with a salvo 
of press criticism that the Democratic leader- 
ship would run riot with the President’s leg- 
islative program, would give him little of 
what he wanted. The opposite has been true. 

“The Nation’s in trouble,” JOHNSON con- 
fided to a friend the other day, “and we've 
got to stick together. It’s like when your 
daughter’s lost her baby and your mother 
is sick and you’re in danger of losing your 
job—and the neighbors pitch in and help. 
The Democrats have pitched in and helped 
Eisenhower.” | 

The Senator from Texas does most of his 
work either in whispers on the Senate floor 
or in a little office not far from the Senate 
Press Gallery. Sightseers throng outside his 
door daily, not knowing that legislative 
agreements affecting their lives are being 
hatched behind the door which bears no 
name but which is the hideaway of the Sen- 
ate majority leader. 

Inside is a portrait of the late Senator 
Morris Sheppard, of Texas, author of the Pro- 
hibition Act. JoHNson followed Sheppard in 
the Senate. Like Sheppard, he does not 
drink, and since his heart attack he has 
given up cigarettes. 

JOHNSON eats a hurried lunch at 2:45 p. m., 
cooked in his own office by efficient secre- 
taries. It consists of bean soup, heavily pep- 
pered, with cottage cheese, fruit and coffee. 
JOHNSON lives like a Spartan, drives himself 
harder than his doctors approve for 3 weeks 
then takes a week off in Texas. 

JOHNSON came to Washington during the 
heydey of the Roosevelt administration, a 
rootin’ tootin New Dealer. In recent years 
he has wrapped himself outwardly in some 
of the conservatism of Texas oil men. But 
the record of the last session shows that in 
his heart he hasn’t lost the fervor of the 
days when he was Texas head of the National 
Youth Administration under Harry Hopkins. 

He backed the biggest appropriation in his- 
tory for medical research, and hid a school 
construction bill in the community facilities 
bill. He insisted on passing a much more 
generous school scholarship bill than Mr. 
Eisenhower wanted, a housing bill which the 
White House didn’t want, and the House 
killed, plus a program to aid small business. 

FINGERS CROSSED 

JOHNSON has his fingers crossed regarding 
future foreign-aid bills—unless Mr. Eisen- 
hower will dd’ more for American cities. 

“People aren’t going to vote foreign aid 
much more,” he confided to a friend recently. 
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“They do want to help other nations, but 
when we vote a small community facilities 
bill to give American cities the right to bor- 
row money at the same rate as we loan money 
to Pakistan, and when the White House op- 
poses it, then people back home here get 
sore. A little town like Johnson City, Tex., 
can’t go to Wall Street and borrow money. 
The big cities can. But the small towns need 
to borrow money at just as low an interest 
rate as Pakistan, and the White House has got 
to recognize this fact.” 

Shortly after LyNDON JOHNSON came to 
Washington as a Congressman, this column 
reported that a “rangy, 32-year-old, black- 
haired, handsome Texan, who has been in 
Congress only 3 years, has political magic at 
his fingertips, and a way with him that is 
irresistible in action.” 

Today, 18 years later, this prediction has 
been fulfilled. 

The same column reported: “If he (JoHn- 
SON) tells you he can be elected President of 
the United States—don’t bet against him.” 
Both references written in 1940 are still true. 





The Indiana Dunes National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a _ resolution 
submitted by the members of the Fair- 
mont Conservation Club and a letter 
from the Rock River Camera Club of 
Sterling, Ill., both in support of my bill 
S. 3898 to establish the Indiana Dunes 
National Monument, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FAIRMOUNT CONSERVATION CLUB, INC., 
August 21, 1958. 
Senator Paut H. DovG tas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As duly elected secretary of the 
Fairmount Conservation Club, Inc., of Fair- 
mount, Ill., I, Jesse Wilson, do hereby submit 
the following resolution concerning the pro- 
posed Senate bill (S. 3898) establishing the 
Indiana Dunes National Monument: 

“We, the 300 members of the Fairmount 
Conservation Club, Inc., do hereby submit 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Indiana Sand Dunes has for 
years served as a recreational area for the 
people of Illinois, Indiana, and of the Nation; 

“Whereas the original area has already 
been reduced from 25 miles to 4 miles by 
industrial advances; 

“Whereas and above all it poses a threat 
to principle of our conservation pledge. 

“We, the members of the Fairmount Con- 
servation Club do pledge our support of 
your proposed bill (S. 3898).” 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE WILSON, Jr., 
Secretary. 
WESTVILLE, ILL. 


STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1958. 
Senator Pau. DouGLaAs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: The members of the Rock River 
Camera Club, Sterling, Ill., wish to advise 
that they favor your seeking additional pro- 
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tection for the last 4 miles of the famous 
Indiana Dunes. 

The club heartily endorses your bill S. 3898, 
to establish the Indiana Dunes National 
Monument. 

MEMBERS OF THE RocK RIVER CAMERA CLUB. 
HELEN Fry, Corersponding Secretary. 





Song of My People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the poem, 
Song of My People, written by Theodore 
R. Nathan, appeared in the April-May 
1958 issue of the American Zionist. 

Since that time parts of it have 
been effectively quoted in many public 
speeches. Many of our colleagues have 
asked me to identify the poem for them 
and to supply them with copies. I am, 
therefore, very pleased to set it forth in 
full, as follows: 

Sonc or My PEOPLE 


My feet are fixed in the sands of time 
And my eyes are set on the star 
That David saw in a dream sublime 
That guided my steps in the painful climb 
As I wandered long and far. 
Who is it speaking? Who calls to you 
Out of the endless years, 
Out of the well of tears, 
Out of the ages, out of the past, 
Out of the silence deep and vast? 


I stand once more beneath Sinai’s peak 
To hear the voice of Jehovah speak. 

I take up again the tablets of stone, 

And I cry on the Shofar: Atone! Atone! 
Atone for the sin that was done to you, 
And atone for the sins you do. 

I bring the Eternal One to you. 

Who is it speaking? I, the Jew. 


I am Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, Joel, 
Sarah, Deborah, Esther, Ruth. 

Women who gave our faith its soul; 
Men who walked in the flame of truth. 


I have crossed the desert and split the sea, 
I have suffered and starved and bled, 

I have fought for a world that ought to be 
While my soul cried out to humanity 

And my body cried out for bread. 

My back has felt the tyrant’s rod, 

The rack, the lash, the goad 

On the cruel, endless road 

Down through the centuries, land to land— 
Hounded and hated, beaten and banned. 
Painful and long were the paths I trod 
Clutching the Torah, seeking our God. 


Who showed me mercy when trouble came? 

Who rose in protest? Who fixed the blame 

When they pinned on my coat the badge of 
shame. 

When my children screamed as the ghetto 
fell 

And Warsaw became a flaming hell? 

When the ashes glowed hot at Buchenwald, 

Who spoke? Who answered when conscience 
called? 

Did you not hear when I cried to you? 

When I died for you? I, the Jew. 


And who am I? 

I am a poet, musician, doctor, scientist, 
statesman, teacher, soldier, lawyer, the 
builder of hospitals, homes, schools, 
laboratories, libraries, skyscrapers, 
cities— 

Iam the friend of freedom. 
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My flag is now fixed in the desert sand 

And my feet need no more roam 

For the nations have lent me a helping hand 

To guide my way to the promised land, 

And my heart has at last come home. 

Israel, embattled, calls out to you, 

Out of the hope of years, 

Out of the growing fears, 

Out of the anguish, out of the threats, out of 
the diplomats’ tangled nets— 

Who is it speaking? Who calls to you? 

Ispeak. Icall you. I, the Jew. 


I take up again the tablets of stone 

And I cry on the Shofar: Atone. Atone. 

Atone for the sin that was done to you 

And atone for the sins you do. 

I bring the Eternal One to you. 

Who is it speaking? I, the Jew. 
—Theodore R. Nathan. 





Hon. Otto Krueger 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join my colleagues in the House in 
paying tribute to our retiring Congress- 
man from North Dakota, the Honorable 
Orto KrRvEGcER. In him, we have the 
heartening spectacle, Mr. Speaker, of a 
patriotic and devoted public servant, who 
is not a native of this country but who 
has made this country very much his 
own. Born in Russia of German par- 
ents, September 7, 1890, OTTO KRUEGER 
came to the United States in 1910 and 
found his way to Fessenden, N. Dak., 
where he went through grade and high 
school, followed by a Course of business 
training. A private in the 91st Infantry 
Division in World War I, KRUEGER re- 
turned at the close of the war to his 
adopted State where he became auditor 
of Wells County, being elected for no less 
than 10 consecutive terms and serving 20 
years, from 1920 to 1940— a remarkable 
record and a splendid tribute, both to his 
ability and the confidence his fellow citi- 
zens had in his integrity. ‘This long tour 
of public duty was followed, successively, 
by Krvecer’s election and appointment 
as State treasurer, insurance commis- 
sioner, and State budget director. In 
addition, he held such posts as clerk of 
the Fessenden School District for 18 
years; secretary-treasurer of the Wells 
County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross for 10 years; commander and ad- 
jutant of the local post of the American 
Legion and department vice commander 
of the North Dakota American Legion. 

All of these positions, many of them 
highly responsible and exacting, well 


fitted our friend to take his place among © 


us, which he did on January 20, 1952, as 
Representative at Large from North Da- 


kota; and he was returned by the people: 


of the State in the two following elec- 
tions. As a North Dakota farmer, his 
interests naturally focused upon agri- 
culture and its vexations and multifari- 
ous problems. His colleagues on the 
Committee on Agriculture, Subcommit- 
tee on Family Farms, and elsewhere have 
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paid stirring tribute to Krurcer’s worth 
in the legislative fields wherein he spe. 
cialized. As he turns his face once more 
to the Northwest country, our gratitude, 
our esteem, and our friendship go with 
him. In closing, I should like to make 
the words of my colleague, Mr. Pry 
my own when he said, the other day, on 
the floor of this House: 

In the years to come I hope Orro Krurzczg 
will come back here and see the great things 
that he stood for in this Chamber still car. 
ried on in the future. 





Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying re- 
spect to the Honorable JosEpx P. O’Hara, 
of Minnesota, who is voluntarily retiring 
from this great legislative Hall. 

JoE, as he is affectionately known, and 
I have been personal friends for many 
years. He has a great record as a gen- 
tleman and a public official. His family 
has every right to be proud of his accom- 
plishments. Jor has been most sincere 
in his endeavor to be of service, not only 
to his constituency but to his country.as 
well. 

So, Joe O’Hara, to you and yours, go 
my best wishes and may you have many 
years to enjoy the privileges which 
should be yours. 








Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to pay tribute to the Honorable JOSEPH 
P. O’Hara, of Minnesota, who has chosen 
to retire voluntarily from the House of 





Representatives and return to the pri- - 


vate practice of law. Iam sure I express 
the sentiments of his colleagues, both 
Republican and Democratic, when I say« 
that he will be greatly missed. 
Congressman O’Hara’s service has been 
outstanding, especially in the field of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. He has 
served long and arduously as a member 
of the important Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce Committee and he will be 
hard to replace. © ee 


Since coming to Washington as & 
Member of the 77th Congress, Congress= — 
man O’Hara’s record of achievements has 
overwhelmingly inspired the voters of 
his district to return him to each sue-— 
ceeding Congress. His record is an ei 
viable one, and he will be missed when ~ 


the Congress convenes in January of 


1959. 
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1958 
Legislative Neglect Keeps Migrants Mired 
in Asiatic-Type Poverty. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article by 
Mr. Ralph Nader from the Harvard Law 
Record for April 10, 1958, concerning 
the neglect of our migrant workers, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
LecIsLATIVE NEGLECT Kreps MIGRANTS MIRED 
IN ASIATIC-TY¥PE POVERTY 
(By Ralph Nader) 

The Joads of Steimbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath live on in fact as well as fiction. How 
many domestic migrant workers harvest our 
crops while living in the twilight zone of 
cruel necessity and continuing neglect can 
only be guessed—between 750,000 to 1,000,000. 
These people whose only certainties are in- 
security, poverty, filth, and the contempt of 
others have at sporadic intervals stirred the 
conscience but rarely the action of the Amer- 
ican’ public. 

' A description of their level of living night- 
mares the American. dream. Migrant farm 
laborers are needed.in agricultural areas that 
specialize in crops having a short but high 
seasonal-worker demand: In response to the 
demand and in order to obtain employment, 
workers, many accompanied by their families, 
move with the crops. , 

From migration histories ‘of individuals 
and families emerges a picture of life in fran- 
tic movement, within the season and from 
one season to the next, based largely on ru- 
mor or the chance that the breaks will be 
better elsewhere; a life of disappointment 
and rebuke; a life of double hazard.as to 
whether there will be a workable crop and 
whether the migrant will find work even 
‘given a good crop. Hopeful treks of hundreds 
of miles stashed in the backs of hazardous 
broken-down trucks may end with the resign- 
ing discovery that the crop is still green, or 
has failed, or that all available “housing” has 
been filled by other migrants. 


THE RETURNS 


The gloom barely lifts when work is found. 
First the male adult migrant who receives 
More than 100 days of farm work during the 
year is considered fortunate and many of 
these days start late and end early. He 
makes, on an average, $600 annually; only 1 
out of 4 earn over $1,000. His children, be 
they as young as 7 and 8, toil by his side in 
the fields. Child-labor laws have proved 
dificult to enforce even where they are ap- 
plicable. 

Wages, whether computed on a dally, 
hourly or piece-work basis, are rock bottom. 

nm and melon pickers in the Imperial 
Valley, Calif., earn between 50 cents and 70 
sents per hour. A 1957 survey of the South’s 
_ Pay scale for hired workers reveals the fol- 
9 hourly wage rates: 
bei In Lowndes County, Ga.: Tractor drivers, 
_ 38 cents; cotton choppers, 50 cents; tobacco 
_ Workers, 37 cents to 62 cents. 

In Clinton, La.: Tractor drivers, 63 cents; 

cotton choppers, 25 cents. ; 

In Coahoma County, Miss:: Tractor drivers, 

fs a ents; cotton choppers, 37 cents. 

yi wages are only earned for a few 
Months out of the year over which they must 
‘be made to stretch. - rs 





“decade. 


~ 
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When working, the migrants live in agri- 
cultural labor camps. The great majority of 
these cannot be described adequately to do 
their wretchedness justice. Abandoned 
barns, Army barracks, and chicken coops con- 
stitute the shelters migrants call home. 
Men, women, and children are often herded 
into one room. Crowded and unsanitary 
conditions are blamed for a high incidence 
of respiratory diseases among migrants. 
Medical facilities are minimal. Cases of in- 
fant diarrhea, for example, very frequently 
do not receive treatment. The perpetua- 
tion of this miserable plight from parent to 
child is favored by the inferior and sporadic 
schooling given the children. 

Migrants, living from day to day, have lit- 
tle resources to meet emergencies such as the 
recent crop freezes and floods in the south. 
Crop freezes in Florida brought reports like 
“* ** whole families are forced to live in 
the open. * * * Many are making homes in 
cardboard and any other kind of makeshift 
shacks in the woods.” (Miami Daily News, 
February 22, 1958.) 

Meanwhile’ in California there were no 
weather problems, just the ordinary situation 
for migrants described as “longest slum in 
the world * * * village conditions in Paki- 
stan no worse than some of the California 
camps.” ‘fan Jose Mercury, January 23, 
1958.) 


CAUGHT IN BETWEEN 


The formation and feedin of the migratory 
labor pool is a byproduct of the population 
shift from agrarian to industrial pursuits, 
from farm to city that has followed the 
mechanization of agriculture. In this migra- 
tion part of the population fails to complete 
the transfer out of agricu'ture, and since the 
Pp motive force is an economic com- 
pulsion like foreclosure or crop disaster, they 
are cast in a no man’s land where the only 
employment is hoeing sugar beets, picking 
cotton, and apricots, and the like—jobs ac- 
cessible to the unskilled and poorly educated 
because they have no seniority, no employ- 
ment rights, and no required experience. 

The economic forces which depress the lot 
of the migrant also work to deprive most of 
the 2 million agricultural wage workers from 
sharing in the general prosperity of the past 
Wages, the terms of employment, 
and working conditions for farm workers, in 
contrast to other major occupations, are not 
determined or significantly affected by legis- 
lation or collective bargaining. 


UNILATERAL EMPLOYER ORGANIZATION 


In areas specializing in such crops as sugar 
beets or cotton and on the large corporate 
farms where the heaviest demands for migra- 
tory labor exist, there is formal employer or- 
ganization of a highly systematic and closely 
integrated mature. Local associations of 
farm employers are federated into State asso- 
ciations, and these in turn are federated 
nationally into the national labor users com- 
mittee, and, under the sponsorship of the 
United States Employment Service, into the 
special farm-labor -committee. 

Through concerted action on _ several 
fronts, this unilateral employer organization 
has produced what one economist described 
as “organized noncompetition for labor.” In 
a remarkably aggressive and all-inclusive 
program, employer interests have succeeded 
in establishing with scarcely any exceptions 
their concept of an appropriate labor supply. 
Action has taken the following forms: 

1. Wage levels are agreed to by the em- 
Pployérs in an area to avoid wage competition 
and what little bargaining power the mi- 
grant would have. 

. 2. The elasticity of the labor supply is 
ensured by the special treatment accorded 
farm employers in the immigration laws 
whereby they can tap the virtual limitless 
foreign labor pool, especially from Mexico. 
Initiated by the Federal Government to 
alleviate farm labor shortages during the 
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war, this importation program has_con- 
tinued and proliferated to the extent where 
labor supplies can be manipulated so as to 
obtain sufficient labor at the set wages. 

3. Employer pressure has succeeded in ex- 
cluding farm labor from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (including the minimum 
wage provision), from most of the social 
security programs, from compulsory cover- 
age by workman’s compensation and from 
the Labor-Management Relations Act. 

4. By obstructing the creation of farm 
labor unions, often with the backing of local 
chambers of commerce, financial institutions 
and industrial associations, employers have 
avoided the emergence of a demanding power 
opponent. 

The combined impact of these policies has 
been to effectively insulate labor relations 
and employment standards in agriculture 
from both the power of organized labor and 
the power of nonagricultural labor markets 
to condition more favorable returns for 
agrarian workers. 


UNION VACUUM 


It may be appropriately asked at this point 
why efforts to unionize field workers have 
been so unsuccessful. Exclusion from pro- 
tective labor legislation and organized em- 
ployer opposition are of course operative 
factors. But more important is the char- 
acter of the labor force. 

First, their extreme mobility, the highly 
seasonal type work and low wage rates make 
unionization costly. Second, migrant pov- 
erty has burdened the facilities of local com- 
munities. Public opinion in the communi- 
ties in which they worked was hostile and 
usually sided with the employers and per- 
mitted extra-legal measures for suppressing 
collective bargaining attempts. The mi- 
grants, having no area indentification, po- 
litically impotent and in many States dis- 
enfranchised, could do nothing. 

With all this was the impassiveness of the 
migrant, nurtured by the attitude that views 
agricultural employment as a temporary 
means of subsistence rather: than an occu- 
pation. Aspirations usually point to other 
jobs and industries. Thus, although scat- 
tered protects against particular conditions 
have obtained short-run support, long-term 
perspectives and goals have not possessed the 
sufficient spark to support effective unioniza- 
tion. The desire to escape has predominated 
the desire to resist and to improve. 


PRESENT EFFORTS 


Despite the overall failure to achieve col- 
lective bargaining rights in agriculture, the 
impoverished National Agricultural Workers 
Union (AFL-CIO), is intensifying efforts to 
organize workers on large western farms, 
but it still has had little success in securing 
colective-bargaining contracts. Presently, 
the major activities of unions in agrarian 
labor relations consist of appearances before 
administrative and legislative agencies con- 
cerning National and State farm labor legis- 
lation and administration. 

AFL-CIO has authorized a survey prelim- 
inary to the initiation of an organizing 
campaign among the 2 million unorganized 
domestic farm workers. To launch a full- 
scale program on behalf of farm labor will 
require a sharp change from past actions 
when, as one economist put it: “* * * they 
(unions) were impelled more by sympathy 
than by deliberate and determined policy to 
bring farm workers within the orbit of pre- 
vailing labor standards.” 

In sum, disparity in organization, an ex- 
otically elastic labor supply, the absence of 
collective bargaining and exclusion from pro- 
tective legislation largely condition labor re- 
lations in agriculture. Men promote these 
developments, but the economic structure of 
much of American agriculture provides the 
determinant environment to which these 
men react. 
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DEMANDS OF THE SYSTEM 


For example, long-range suggestions advo- 
cate the reduction of the need for migrant 
workers by diversifying cropping practices to 
remove sharp seasonal labor peaks and by 
using workers more efficiently through labor 
pools to avoid the wasteful gap in moving 
from one job to another. 

The first recommendation is unlikely to 
occur. To have an ample and fluid supply 
of labor “* * * to harvest crops on the hour, 
not the day, not the week,” as one farmer 
stated, is more than a quaint farm custom. 
More rigid economic practices are involved. 
Ownership, tenancy, and cultivation patterns 
are adjusted to such a labor market. But 
the chief obstacle to reducing demand for 
peak season labor is the structure of land 
values. 

Land producing intensively cultivated 
crops by the use of much hand labor soon 
acquires a capitalized value reflecting the 
high returns from these crops. When these 
profits are commuted into land valuations or 
rents, the high value cannot be supported 
by less profitable use of the acreage. The 
change from intensive cultivation to di- 
versified crops has usually depreciated land 
values. 

As to the more efficient employment of la- 
bor there appears to be no incentive to 
change the status quo. Since employers 
generally pay at piece rates per unit of work 
in large fruit and vegetable producing States 
like California, there is no unit labor cost, 
other than the rate itself, to be minimized. 
Therefore the employer’s primary concern 
is to ensure that there are enough workers 
to do the job at the speed he desires; he is 
much less concerned with conserving labor. 

The mechanization of hand labor tasks will 
continue to cut labor demand, but even here 
the imported labor program eases the pres- 
sure for technological accommodation to 
periods of labor shortage which the entry 
of Mexican labor has rendered very unlikely. 


SOME NEEDED CHANGE 


It is quite certain that the migrant laborer 
will be with us for some time before changes 
in agriculture render him obsolete. Re- 
medial action which should be undertaken, 
with due though not sequacious regard for 
the impact on the industry’s health, con- 
sists in extending unemployment insurance 
benefits, minimum wage provisions, and the 
right to organize and bargain collectively and 
in eliminating present exclusions in old-age 
and survivor's insurance of some agricultural 
workers and from compulsory workmen’s 
compensation. 

In particular the imported contract labor 
system, which reached a high of 466,713 for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, needs a 
thorough reexamination. The criteria for 
entry included the conditions that “No 
workers [from Mexico] * * * shall be avail- 
able for employment in any area unless the 
Secretary of Labor has determined and certi- 
fied that (1) sufficient domestic workers who 
are able, willing, and qualified are not avail- 
able at the time and place needed to perform 
the work for which such workers are to 
be employed [and] (2) the employment of 
such workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed. 
*. *” (70.8. C., sec. 1463 (1952) ). 


STRONGER COMPLIANCE URGED 


Both these stipulations have been abused 
by employers and poorly policed by the De- 
partment. Undoubtedly prodded by the pres- 
ent recession, Secretary of Labor James P, 
Mitchell, on April 6, 1958, announced: 

“In all cases where foreign workers are 
brought into an area, the Department's policy 
of giving priority to qualified domestic farm 
workers for available farm jobs will be rigidly 
enforced.”’ 

He further declared that the Department 
will not approve employer requests for for- 
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eign workers where, through additional re- 
cruitment efforts of employers and the State 
employment services, domestic workers can 
be obtained to meet farm labor needs. 

According to the Secretary, a complete re- 
view is underway of procedures governing 
the employment of foreign workers in agri- 
culvure to determine how to achieve the 
greatest use of domestic labor. Whether this 
new strict enforcement of what has been 
statutory law for several years will outlast 
the present recession remains for the future 
to tell. Perhaps more rigorous changes in the 
law and administrative procedures are needed 
to guarantee compliance. 

As is true for any political program for 
improvement, the “how to do” is inextricable 
from the “what to do.” A ‘politically impo- 
tent group of inarticulate migrants offers lit- 
tle promise of political reward for a legis- 
lative job well done, and conversely, little 
political hazard if the job is left undone. 
Responsibility for migrancy problems is scat- 


tered through numerous Federal and State - 


departments. Support and some aid is also 
given by private welfare agencies such as 
the National Sharecroppers Fund and the 
National Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor. 

The meager rescults of all these efforts are 
attributable to lack of adequate laws, small 
resources, and insufficient coordination 
among the States and within agencies of 
the Federal. Government. Some progress 
along this line is being made by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor, whose 
function (on a $56,000 annual budget) is to 
aid the various Federal agencies in mobiliz- 
ing and stimulating more effective programs 
and services for migrants and in providing 
services to State and local areas through 
their constituent members. 


CONCLUSION 


However, as long as the aforementioned 
basic forces continue to operate as a depres- 
sant to domestic labor conditions, interfere 
with domestic supply and demand, and stack 
the cards in favor of employers’ organiza- 
tions, then employer unilateralism is likely 
to remain predominant for years to come. 

Absent an emergence of an adequate coun- 
tervailing power in this isolated subecon- 
omy, the peonage of farm labor and espe- 
cially migrant labor will persist. The re- 
duction of the disparity in bargaining power 
is far more likely to be achieved by legisla- 
tive action than by self-action by farm labor 
with outside union assistance. The growth 
of the latter requires the ignition of a more 
just legal framework. 





Hon. George A. Shuford 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. - Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join many of my colleagues in paying 
tribute to one of the finest Congressmen 
it has been my privilege to know and 
work with since I have been in the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable GrorcEe 
A. SHUFORD. 

Although Congressman SHUFOoORD’s 
period of service in the Congress has 
been a relatively short one, he has earned 
the respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues by his hard work, intense pa- 
triotism, and untiring efforts to promote 
the interest not only of his native State 
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and district but of the Nation as a whole. 
His fine legal background fitted him aq. 
mirably for representation in the Uniteg 
States Congress, where he has serye¢ 
with both dignity and integrity. He has 
been a most effective member of the In. 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee ang 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 

As Congressman SHUuFoRD leaves the 
Congress to return to the private prac. 
tice of law, he carries with him the re. 
spect and best wish»s of all who know 
him. It is my hope that he will enjoy 
continued success and happiness in the 
years ahead. When the 86th Congress 
convenes in January, he will be sorely 
missed by all. 





Record of Votes in the 85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- . 
ment I prepared on Senate votes effecting 
economy in government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

The 85th Congress has made the largest 
peacetime appropriations in history. Dur- 
ing the second session we appropriated al- 
most $13 billion in excess of the appropria- 
tions we made during the first session of this 
Congress. American taxpayers need relief. 
In fact, the burdens of taxation are partly 
responsible for the recession we have expe- 
rienced. 

On August 30 last year I submitted a study 
of the record votes during the ist session 
of the 85th Congress involving economy in 
government. My analysis of these votes 
showed that there were 39 rollcalls out of 
the 111 record votes which directly or indi- 
rectly either affected the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds or government receipts. I found 
that 63.7 percent of the economy votes was 
supplied by Republicans. Only 36.3 percent 
was supplied by the Democrats. On the 
other hand, 62.3 percent of the votes in favor 
of increased spending was cast by the Demo- 
crats and only 37.7 percent by the Republi- 
cans. In order that the record for the entire 
85th Congress may be available, I have com~- 
piled a similar study involving the 2d 
session. 

This year out of 200 record votes, 57 in- 
volved government spending or receipts. 
Again Republicans supplied 71.6 percent of 
the votes for a balanced budget, and the 
Democrats supplied only 28.4 percent. On 
the other hand, the Democrats accounted for 
73.5 percent of the votes in favor of in 
deficits, while the Republicans supplied only 
26.5 percent. . 

Taking the 2 sessions together, during the 
entire 85th Congress there were 96 
involving government fiscal policy. 
licans accounted for 69 percent of the 
for a balanced budget, and the Democ 
accounted for 31 percent of these votes. As” 
was expected, the Democrats accounted for 
68.4 percent of the votes in favor of more 
deficits while the Republicans supplied only 
31.6 percent of such votes. 

There can be little question but that the 
American taxpayer must look to the Repu 
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arty if he is ever to obtain any relief confiscatory taxation will engulf us. This have listed the 57 economy issues during the 
the present burdens of heavy taxation. is the challenge which confronts the Ameri- 2d session of the 85th Congress and the posi- 


Unless the trend toward more government can electorate this November. tion which represents the vote in favor of 
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ding is reversed, ruinous inflation or TERT IE: following these remerks I economy in each instance. 


List of secord votes involving economy in Government 















Vote for 

economy Description 

position 

ih ood Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly (S. Res. 231)—Knowland (Republican, California) amendment to reduce from $365,000 to $250,000 the total 
= expenditures authorized for investigation of antitrust and monopoly laws by Committee on the Judiciary. Rejected, 28 to 61, Feb. 5, 1958. 

Yea....-.- Committee on Rules and Administration (S. Res. 250)—Curtis (Republican, Nebraska) amendment.to limit the total number of employees to 3 unless a 
: greater number is authorized by a majority vote of the Committee on Rules and Administration. Rejected, 25 to 49, Feb. 5, 1958. 

Way.:.<.- Postal rates and salary increase (H. R. 5836)—-Monroney-Church amendment to eliminate 5-cent, Ist-class postage rate on nonlocal mail and substitute 
flat 4-cent rate. ‘Rejected, 42 to 49, Feb. 26, 1958. 

Nay.-..-- Postal rates and salary increase (H. R. 5836)— Monroney motion to recommit the bill to the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service with instructions 
to eliminate 5-cent, 1st-class postage rate on nonlocal mail and substitute flat 4-cent rate. Rejected, 40 to 48, Feb. 27, 1958. 

Nay-..----| Postal rates and salary increase (H. R. 5836)—Carrollt amendment to restore to the committee bill the present minimum rate of 14 of a cent on each indi- 
vidually addressed ig ote of news warn or periodicals of nonprofit organizations. Rejected, 35 to 49, Feb. 28, 1958. 

W0R...caase Postal rates and 5836)—Carlson substitute amendment to amended committee amendment, calling for flat 814-percent postal pay 
raise retroactive to Jan. 1, 1 1988, Rejected, 29 to 54, Feb. 28, 1958. 

a Postal rates and increase (Hi. R. 5836)—Long amendment to amended committee amendment, extending 3-year $240-a-year cost-of-living increase to 
practically all employees, instead of to just those in the lower grades. Agreed to, 50 to 31, Feb. 28, 1958. (This amendment was later reconsidered 
and rejected on a voice vote.) 

Nay.-----| 2d supplemental appropriations, 1958 (H. R. 10881)—Thye motion to suspend the rules and amend the hill to provide that price supports for dairy products 
for the marketing year 1958 be no lower than those for the 1957 marketing year. Rejected, 30 to 59, Mar. 11, 1958. (36 majority vote required.) 

MOP. 5.206 Residential construction (S. 3418)—Monroney amendment to continue present interest rates on GI and military housiag mortgages by eliminating previ 
sion authorizing the Veterans’ Administration to raise the interest rate of GI loans from 4.5 percent to 4.75 percent. Rejected, 47 to 47,-Mar. 12, 1958. 

ee | Residential construction (S. 3418)—Knowland motion to table the Capehart motion to reconsider the vote by which the Monroney ame ndment was re- 
jected. Agreed to, 47 to 47, Mar. 12, 1958. (Vice President Nixon votes “‘yes’’ to break the tie.) 

a Residential construction (8: 3418) —Capehart motion to table Long amendment that sought to state that it was the sense of Congress that present interest 
rates on housing loans are too high, and that the Federal Reserve Board should use its powers to assure that enough money and credit be available so 
that Government- poanpees housing loans would be available at a maximum interest rate of 4.5 percent. Agreed to, 45 to 43, Mar. 12, 1958 

Ts sease Support ston and inte chan allotments (S.J. Res. 162)—Passage of resolution to stay any reduction in support prices or acreage allotments until Congress 
can make ap) ges in the price-support and acreage-allotment laws. Passed, 50 to 43, Mar. 13, 1958. 

a Dairy rodaee @ (8. J. Res. 163)—Rejection of resolution to stay any reduction in support prices for dairy products until Congress can made appropriate 

rovision for such ‘support prices. Rejected, 43 to 50, Mar. 13, 1958. 

Nay...-.- Life insurance companies tax bill (H. R. 10021) —Douglas amendment to reduce individual income-tax rate applicable to first $1,000 of taxable income for 
1958, and to repeal or reduce certain excise taxes. Rejected, 14 te 71, Mar. 13, 1958. 

Nay....-- Life insurance companies tax bill (H. R. 10021)— Yarborough amendment increasing for the remainder of 1958 the personal income-tax exemption of every 
individual from $600 to $800 at the annual rate. Rejected, 19 to 64, Mar. 14, 1958. 

Yea.._...| Agrieultural Frade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, extension (s. 3420)—Aiken amendnent to strike from the bil! sec. 5, respecting barter transzac- 
Lone, and see. 6, permitting duty-free entry nonstrategic materials acquired by Commodity Credit Corporation through barter. Agreed to, 44 to 39, 

ar. 20, 
ne. ae Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, extension (8S. 8420)—Case (South Dakota) amendment providing that all fereign currencies 
received in payment for commodities sold shall be placed in a foreign-currencies fund in the Treasury Department and that the Treasury shall pay to the 
CCC the dollar at Ss of any such payment. Rejected, 25 to 58, Mar. 20, 1958. 

Yea.......| Agricultural Trade and Assistance Act of 1954, extension (s. 3420)— Williams and Bridges amendment to limit extension of titles I and II of 
an i cedmenets | Rejected, 38 to 42, Mar. 20, ‘1958. 

PO ical Support prices and acreage allotments (8. J. Res. 162)—Ellender motion to concur in House amendments. Agreed to, 48 to 32, Mar. 21, 1958. 

OT wm aibicaie Publie failities loan program (S. 3497)—Mansfield motion to table Knowland motion for postponement of bill until Apr. 14, Rejected, 36 to 41, Apr. 1, 1958. 

Nay.....- Public facilities loan Sen (8. 3497)— Fulbright amendment to limit interest rates on authorized leans to 3 percent, instead of 344 percent as recommended 
by the committee. Rejected, 40 to 41, Apr. 15, 1958. 

TT - onteas Public roe loan program (8. 3497)—Modified Case (New Jersey) amendment providing that, in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, the prevailing 
wage ra Meats Ienet ceaaes ah Seth eee an der the bill. Agreed to, 64 to 25, Apr. 15, 1958. 

ee Public facilities lean program (s urmond amendments, en bloc, to permit the Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator to charge 
States and municipalities ressomahio” rates for their Federal loans, rather than limiting him to a 3!4-percent ceiling. Rejected, 33 to 53, Apr. 16, 19: 8. 

Re icc re ic asoe loan program (S. 3497)—Bush amendments to reduce the authorization in the bill from $1,000,000,000 to $500,000,000. Rejected, 33 to 5 

r 

OS Public facilities loan program (S. 3497)—Johnson (Texas) motion to table Bush amendment to allocate at least 50 percent of the authorized $1,000,000,000 
for the SS . of financing school construction. A to, 60 to 27, Apr. 16, 1958. 

Nay Public facili (S. 3497)—Passage of bill. Passed, 60 to’ 26, Apr. 16, 1958. 

Yea Depressed areas (S. )}—Bush amendment to prohibit any loan to assist industries relocating from one area to another. Rejected, 26 to 59, May 13, 1958. 

Nay......| Depressed areas (S. 3683)—Passage of bill. Passed, 46 to 36, May 13, 1958. 

_ Unemployment mits + eg ane we rary additional (HB. R. 12065)—Kennedy substitute amendment to broaden coverage of unemployment compensation 
law, increase weekly benefits, and extend payments to uniform 39 weeks in each State. Rejected, 21 to 63, May 27, 1958. 

MP i vasun Unemployment compensation, temporary additional (H. R. 12065)—Modified Kennedy amendment to provide that participation in program shall be 
mandatory, with duration of payments limited to maximum of 16 weeks and repayment waived under certain conditions. Rejected, 27 to 56, May 28, 1958. 

OP sw cect Unemployment compensation, temporary additional Ss a 12065)—Kennedy amendment to extend duration of payments 16 weeks w ith compulsory par- 
ticipation and repayment. Rejected, 36 to 47, Ma 

aca U mooted bi compensation, temporary addition od R 12065)—Long amendment to provide average increase of approximately $5 per month for the 

blind, and totally disabled. Rejected, 40 to 40, May 28, 1958. 
Ranke Unamumains compensation, tem; y additional (H. R. 12065)—Knowland motion to table Dirksen motion to reconsider vote by which the Long 
cS amendment was rejected. Agreed 20, to 38, May 28, 1958. 
Nay...-.- Mey ip oy or bane ae oy pare additional (H. R. 12065)—Cooper amendment io make participation in the program mandatory upon the States. 
ejected, o 

iO anced Mutual Security Act of less eR artnatia) (H. R. 12181)—Bridges amendment to eliminate language stating it to be the sense of Congress that it is in the 
interest of the United States to join other nations in providing assistance adequate for India to complete its current economic development program. 
Rejected, 35 to 47, June 6, 1958. 

MD .nco0e otto Act of 1958 (authorization) (HI. R. 12181)—Ellender amendment to reduce by $200,000,000 authorized funds for military assistance. Agreed 

0 une 

Nay... Corporate d excise-tax rates, extension (H. R. 12695)—Douglas amendment to eut personal income taxes by $50 per person, reduce or repeal certain excise 
taxes, whe give tax relief to small business. Rejected, 23 to 65, June 18, 1958. 

Nay-..../ Corporate.and excise-tax rates, extension (H. R . 12695)—-MeNamara amendment to repeal excise tax on autos and auto parts and accessories, and to reduce 
by 50 percent tax on trucks and buses. Rejected, 32 to 59, June 19, 1958. 

Nay...... Compenane and excise-tax rates, extension (H. R. 12695)—Kefauver amendment providing for refund to manufacturer of half of the excise tax on autos for 
allowance to ultimate consumer. Rejected, 24 to 66, June 19, 1958. 

Nay. ..__. Corporate and excise-tax rates, extension (H. R. 12695)— Fulbright amendment for eqpemnent of corporate normal-tax and surtax rates, which would have 

had effect of reducing from 30 percent to 22 it the tax rate on the first $25,000 of a company’s earnings. Rejected, 34 to 45, June 20, 1958. 
Corporate and excise-tax rates, extension (H. R. 12695)—Do amendment repealing some excise taxes and reducing others, ‘including cut to 5 percent 
on tax on long-distance telephone calls. , 20 to 55, June 20, 1958. 
Corporate and excise-tax rates, extension (H. 12695) — Douglas amendment Sees tax on local telephone service. Rejected, 32 to 43, June 20, 1958. 
a Se Sens Act of 1958 (8. 4036) —First Williams amendment eliminating tungsten trioxide from the provisions of the bill. Rejected 
y ll, 
Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act of 1958 (S. 4036)—2d Williams amendment eliminating section which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to borrow 
$350,000,000 from the for the purpose of making subsidy payments to domestic minerals producers. Rejected, 28 to 54, July 11, 1958. 
International Development Association, yeaa agate of BS Res. 264)—Capehart amendment adding to the resolution the words “and study all existing 
international loan agencies in relationship to ternational Development Association.”’ Rejected, 40 to 47, July 23, 1958. 
International Association, seathinenon of Res. fuer eae of resolution. Adopted, 62 to 25, July 23, 1958. 
icultural oo os os o7l)—Dirksen amendments, considered en bloc, to limit to 2 years minimum price supports on upland cotton, corm, and rice. 
* J 
Na. ural Act of 1958 71}—Proxmire amendment to add new title on dairy stabilization. Rejected, 20 to 57, July 25, 1958. 
 ~ ae Agricultural Act of 1958 phrey a to add new section on national and farm feed grain bases. Rejected, 23 to 55, July-25, 1958. 
Y--.-.-| Agricultural Act of a one senna Eris support to corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums at 90 to 60 percent and 

Na pro that corn ip ry emery ia Rejected, 24 tp 49, July 25, 1958. 

Inti habeas = 1 Act of Tie SOF Movtified Humphrey-Proxmire amendment to price support for manufacturing milk for 1959. Rejected, 24 to 49, 

Nay... Ind Offices tion Act, 1959 (HI. R. 11574)—Conference report. Magnuson (Democrat, Washington) motion to concur in a House amend- 


ment appropriating to the.civil service icp petivemmunt and disability fund. Agreed to, 44 to 30, July 30, 1943, 
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List of record votes involving economy in Government—Continued 


Vote! Vote for 
No. | economy 
position 


Description 





National Defense Education Act of 1958 (H. R. 13247) McNamara amendment to add to the bill a section authorizing annual grants of $1,000,000,000 for 


| 2 years for public-school] construction. Rejected, 30 to 61, Aug. 13, 1958. 

54 | Nay-.-..-| National Defense Education Act of 1958 (H. R. 13247)—Morse amendment to add to each scholarship award $500 to be used by the colleges and universities 
| attended by the scholarship holders. Rejected, 20 to 69, Aug. 13, 1958. 

D4 Mays ck National Defense Education Act of 1958 (H. R. 13247)—Cooper amendment to reduce from $17,500,000 to $5,000,000 the annual authorization for the creation 
| | _ of national defense scholarships and limiting each scholarship award to $250 per year. Agreed to, 46 to 42, Aug. 13, 1958. 

56 | Nay wien} Supplemental Appropriation for Fiseal 1959 (H. R. 13450) —Sparkman amendment to add to the bill $75,000 for farm housing research by land grant colleges, 

Rejected, 31 to 47, Aug. 14, 1958. 
57 | Nay------| Social Security Amendments of 1958 (H. R. 13549)—Yarborough amendment to increase OASI benefits and taxes by 10 percent. Rejected, 32 to 53, Aug. 16, 


| 1958. 





List of record votes involving economy in 
Government, U. S. Senate, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess. 





























| Votes cast 
| Vote for | 
Vote No. | economy | For economy | Against economy 

| position | 

| i | | 

Repub-| Demo- | Repub-) Demo- 

| | licans crats | licans | crats 
26 2 16 45 
Es Bicisnstins ds 7 42 
44 5 2 40 
43 5 1 39 
25 24 16 19 
27 2 15 39 
15 16 26 24 
27 32 19 il 
41 6 6 41 
41 6 6 41 
41 4 3 AO 
35 8 ll 39 
26 24 20 23 
42 29 2 12 
43 21 1 18 
39 5 2 37 
20 5 21 37 
32 6 6 36 
28 4 13 35 
39 2 2 34 
39 2 2 38 
15 10 | 27 27 
30 3 | 12 41 
3 2 19 42 
25 2 18 42 
22 4 | 20 40 
23 3 19 40 
24 12 17 29 
40 23 3 18 
36 20 | 9 18 
33 14 12 24 
35 5 6 34 
36 5 4 34 
33 21 10 16 
23 12 17 30 
12 31 22 6 
41 24 3 20 
34 25 11 21 
41 25 4 20 
26 19 12 22 
36 19 2 18 
25 18 13 19 
19 6 26 31 
20 8 24 30 
36 4 9 38 
22 3 23 39 
30 3 12 39 
33 24 4 16 
a3 22 6 17 
33 16 5 19 
31 18 6 18 
38 1 4 40 
37 24 7 23 
39 30 5 15 
32 14 11 31 
36 il 4 27 
33 20 6 26 

Total...|nseve--=-| 1,701 709 | 600 | 1, 660 


Hon. Thomas S. Gordon 





SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 


to join with my colleagues from Illinois in 
paying respect to one of their delegation, 


the Honorable Tom Gorpon, who is volun- 
tarily retiring from this legislative hall. 

Congressman GorbDon has done an out- 
standing job, not only for his constitu- 
ency, for his committee, but for the coun- 
try and Nation as well. 

Congressman GorpDon, we wish you and 
yours all the happiness in the world in 
the years ahead. 





GOP Hopes Dimmed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp an editorial from the Park City 
(Ky.) Daily News of July 22, 1958, which, 
in commenting on the decision of my 
friend and colleague, Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN Cooper, to continue his work in 
the Senate, pays tribute to that sin- 
cerity and sense of dedication which all 
of us here know so well. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

GOP Hoprs DIMMED 


With Kentucky Democrats divided into 
three camps preparatory to the guberna- 
torial primary next May and the possibility 
of obtaining proven vote-getter JOHN SHER- 
MAN CoopER as their own candidate, Repub- 
licans of the Commonwealth undoubtedly 
have had high hopes of electing the State’s 
next chief executive. 

But with the announcement by Senator 
Cooper that he will not seek the Republican 
nomination for governor, these hopes have 
been dealt a severe blow. For where will 
Kentucky Republicans secure another can- 
didate who owns anything approximating 
the popularity with Kentucky voters en- 
joyed by the State’s senior Senator? 

The answer, obviously, is that none is 
available. 

This does not mean that GOP chances of 
winning the State’s highest office now are 
nil. They may still be comparatively good. 
But the situation does indicate that the odds 
against this rare occurrence in . Kentucky 
have been lengthened. : 

Thus, Cooprer’s announcement must have 
come as a great disappointment to many 
State Republican leaders. 

But even most of these probably will con- 
cede that Cooprr’s decision was inevitable. 

of all, a man CoopPeERr’s 
sincerity and sense of dedication naturally 
felt that his first duty was to the voters of 
Kentucky who elected him to a 4-year term 
in the Senate. He concluded that he owed 
it to his constituents to remain in Wash- 





ington and attempt to complete the work 
which he has started there. 

Secondly, from the political standpoint, it 
is probable that he concluded that the prize 
represented by the governor's office was not 
worth the risk, even though many of the 
GOP leaders saw him as their party’s best 
hope and undoubtedly brought strong pres- 
sure to bear. 

The right to oppose the Democratic nomi- 
nee in the November 1959 gubernatorial 
election now has been put up for grabs 
among the State’s other top Republicans, 





John McCabe 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 


to join with the other Members of Con- 
gress in paying respect to one of those 


who is nearly a permanent fixture of this ~ 


legislative hall. 

I am referring to Johnny McCabe. I 
join With his many friends in wishing 
him Godspeed in the years ahead. I 
wish him the fullest enjoyment of all the 
pleasures that he so richly deserves for 
his many years of service. 





Hon. Robert C. Byrd 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
friends in the House in paying tribute to 
our colleague from West Virginia, the 
Honorable Rosert C. Byrp, who is retit- 
ing. Few men have commanded the re- 
spect and accomplished as much as Con- 
gressman Byrp has in only 6 years of 
service in the House. It is gratifying 
know that he is not retiring from politics, 
but has chosen to seek a seat in the 
United States Senate. * 

As chairman of the Inter-Americal 
Affairs Committee of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, C na 
Byrp has proven his ability to ably cope 
with any situation which developed. Hé 
leaves the Congress with the best wishes 
of his friends for success in all future 
endeavors. 
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1958 


Will We Repeat the Errors of 1929 
and 19307 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President,’ I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement by the Honorable 
Lewis W. Douglas entitled “Will We Re- 
peat the Errors of 1929 and 1930?” 

Mr. Douglas is, as all of us know, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Arizona, a former Di- 
rector of the Budget, and former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. He has been 
one of the great leaders and servants of 
our Nation. He is among the ablest and 
most distinguished of our citizens, and 
his study, which I present, deserves our 


thought. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WILL WE REPEAT THE ERRORS OF 1929 anv 1930? 
(By L. W. Douglas) 

There is one very important aspect of the 
foreign-aid and foreign-trade issues which 
has not, perhaps, received the attention it 
deserves. This aspect of the two interre- 
lated and intimately associated issues has to 
do with the effect of our policies on the sta- 
bility of the international structure of ex- 
change rates of foreign currencies in relation 
to the dollar and the adverse consequences 
on the level of our own internal economic 
activity that are generally generated by a 
depreciation or a threat of a depreciation of 
foreign currencies. These adverse effects can 
be especially widespread when a world cur- 
rency like sterling, in which some 50 percent 
of the commerce of the world is transacted, 
depreciates against the dollar. 

There is a vast difference between a “hard” 
or strong currency and a world currency. The 
Swiss franc, for example, is a “hard” cur- 
rency, yet fluctuations in its exchange rate 
have little, if any, influence on world trade 
or our own position. On the other hand, 
although sterling cannot now be termed a 
“hard” currency, it is the medium for the 
transaction of so much of the world’s com- 
merce depreciation of the pound or the im- 
position of exchange restrictions on its use 
usually has the effect of shrinking the volume 
of trade, and, accordingly, of aggravating any 
downward movement of economic activity. 
To this general influence of sterling on the 
level of production and the volume of trade 
we at home are not ordinarily immune. 

A brief review of the policies and behavior 
of this country during the twenties, culmi- 
hating in the abandonment of gold by the 
British in September 1931, will silhouette 
sharply and unmistakably the possible con- 
Sequences to us of a depreciation of sterling 
in the present and immediately foreseeable 
economic environment. 

We emerged from World War I-as a great 
creditor nation with an economy of impres- 
ym ciate This was a complete rever- 

our prewar position and made it essen- 
= that other countries earn more dollars 

» Over long stretches of time, international 
Payments were to be in substantial balance 
and stability of exchange rates was to be 


we uutly after the termination of the war 
estabts ersed the trend toward lower tariffs 

shed by the Underwood Tariff Act. We 
into law the emergency tariff sched- 
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ules of 1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Tar- 
iff Act of 1922, thé highest tariff we had ever 
before known in our history. This made it 
that much more difficult for our debtors to 
earn the dollars necessary to pay interest on 
and to amortize their debts to us, to produce 
an equilibrium in international payments 
and to maintain orderly markets for foreign 
exchange. 

This difficulty, however, was obscured by 
the relatively large volume of foreign loans 
which we made during the twenties, after 
the war was over, principally on private ac- 
count and, in Europe, principally to middle 
European countries, including Germany. 
The other factor, among others, which con- 
cealed the difficulty from public notice was 


. the steady migration of gold to the United 


States during the entire period. This deple- 
tion of the gold and dollar reserves of other 
countries made foreign currencies more vul- 
nerable to the strains_which the depression 
of the late twenties and early thirties was 
later to produce. 

When the-stock market broke in the au- 
tumn of 1929, foreign investment and the 
export of dollars came to an abrupt halt. The 
fundamental weakness of the international 
monetary mechanism began shortly to hbe- 
come apparent. 

Meanwhile, in 1929, the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act with its broad increases in protec- 
tive duties had been passed and, in 1930 and 
1931, was followed, on the part of other coun- 
tries, by a series of retaliatory tariffs and 
other restrictions on American exports. 
These actions produced a further reduction 
in the dimensions of worldwide markets, a 
diminution in the size of our own markets 
and they made it even more impossible for 
our debtors to earn the dollars necessary to 
service their debts to us and to preserve 
orderliness in the exchange markets. 

The sharp termination of the export of dol- 
lars abroad in 1929, combined with the ac- 
cumulated impediments standing in the way 
of earning dollars by foreign countries, con- 
tributed much to the collapse of the Credit 
Anstalt in Austria, the consequent inevitable 
withdrawal of short-term balances from the 
Bank of England, the exhaustion of Britain’s 
gold reserves and the inescapable abandon- 
ment of gold payments in September 1931. 

The depression here, though intense, had 
béen, up to September 1931, manageable. 
But the depreciation of sterling in the fall of 
1931 produced a further shrinkage of markets 
and reinforced, if it did not generate new, 
powerful deflationary forces here at home. 
Prices continued to plummet downward, 
copper quickly fell to 5 cents a pound, cotton 
behaved similarly, profits evaporated, real 
estate values withered, the stock market 
fell by as great a percentage as had been the 
decline during the preceding 2 years, bond 
prices diminished, unemployment rose from 
6% million to 11% million—all within the 
short span of approximately 6 months. And 
within a period of 17 months unemployment 
had reached the huge figure of 1414 million. 
The events of the autumn of 1931 made the 
depression thereafter unique in intensity in 
the history of more than 100 years. 

The sharp deterioration in alt values dur- 
ing the short stretch of time after September 
1931, coming on top of the deterioration that 
had already taken place, dampened any 
forces of recovery that may have existed, 
aggravated the deflationary influence and 
laid the foundation for the credit crises, the 
banking moratorium and the economic de- 
moralization of early 1933. 

It is interesting to observe, too, that when 
the pound was devalued in 1949 we were 
going through a recession which would likely 
have been more intense had we not, as one 
of the consequences of the Marshall plan, 
restored in part the inadequacy of dollar 
reserves of other countries which a series 
of developments, including the war and the 
massive quality of our economy, prevented 
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our allies from earning through their own 
efforts. The Korean war, however unwanted, 
cruel, and unpleasant, probably also produced 
a new though artificial stimulus to our in- 
dustrial activity. 

This brief account leaves unmentioned 
many subtle deviations from the main course 
of developments and it is doubtless, there- 
fore, an oversimplification of the effects of 
the events of the twenties and thirties on the 
international monetary system with their un- 
fortunate and grave consequences to our own 
internal economic welfare. But the omis- 
sions do not obscure the clearly silhouetted 
influence that we experienced and that may 
be the result in the future of the deprecia- 
tion of other currencies and especially of 
world currencies on our own internal eco- 
nomic estate. 

This experience should be an important 
consideration in the present circumstances 
when the Congress is considering appropria- 
tions for foreign aid and the extension of the 
reciprocal trade legislation. It helps to iden- 
tify the alternative courses open to us. 

We can abandon our efforts to reduce the 
barriers to trade and we can reduce sharply 
or eliminate appropriations for foreign aid. 

Or we can-reduce our tariffs substantially 
and quickly. enough to permit other coun- 
tries through the enterprise of their nationals 
to earn enough dollars to preserve stability 
of exchange rates of foreign currencies or 
at least of the most important world cur- 
rencies. 

Or, finally, we can pursue a course of grad- 
ual reduction of interferences with the flow 
of trade and appropriate enough funds for 
foreign aid to insure us against the probable 
unpleasant internal consequences of a depre- 
ciation of major world currencies against the 
dollar. 

The first of these three alternative courses 
could well convert the present recession into 
a depression of considerable severity with all 
the social, political, and economic conse- 
quences which would follow in its wake. 

The second of the three alternative courses 
seems to be unreal. It is most.unlikely that 
we will reduce tariffs rapidly enough and 
drastically enough to achieve stability in ex- 
change rates. The immediate readjustments 
following in the wake of such a drastic 
course might, in the short term, create eco- 
nomic strains and stresses almost as serious 
as those which would result from a disturb- 
ance in the structure of exchange rates. 

The third course is by far the more pru- 
dent one for us to follow. It contemplates a 
gradual reduction of our own protective bar- 
riers in consideration for compensating re- 
ductions elsewhere of barriers, including, it 
is hoped, exchange restrictions and it pro- 
vides for the export of dollars in the form of 
foreign aid which the artificial interferences 
with the flow of commerce make it so diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for others to earn on 
a sufficient scale. It, therefore, tends to in- 
sulate us against the probable serious results 
of a devaluation of foreign currencies. 

It is not so necessary that these dollars 
he supplied to western European countries. 
What is important is that wherever expended 
they find their way into the main stream of 
international transactions. 

The third course is especially valid in the 
existing circumstances. We are in a reces- 
sion. We are. now a far greater creditor 
nation and a far greater exporter with a far 
greater surplus in.international payments 
than we were after World WarI. The volume 
of dollars which other countries must earn 
in order to preserve stability of exchange 
rates is accordingly much greater than it was 
in the twenties. To terminate foreign aid or 
to reduce it substantially, and thereby to 
refrain from attempting to maintain a rea- 
sonable balance of payments, would be to 
repeat the mistakes of 1929 and 1930 and to 
run the grave risk of converting a relatively 
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mild recession into a depression of wide 
dimensions. 

It is not necessary to refer to the shadow 
of Soviet ambitions, their confidence that 
our system will break down from within, or 
to their talents for exploitation, in order to 
establish our deep national self-interest in 
the orderly operation of the international 
monetary machinery. The consequences to 
our own internal economic system—unem- 
ployment on a large scale, the discontent 
that it would produce, the costly devices that 
would be improvised to counteract the shocks 
of a major depression that would probably 
follow in the wake of a depreciation of for- 
eign currencies—all lead to the conclusion 
that it is more prudent to export dollars 
on Government account in order to preserve 
the international structure of exchange rates 
than to run the hazard of a depression of 
major proportions with the toll of human 
values and national resources. 

That the Atlantic alliance would be seri- 
ously impaired, if not shattered, by a serious 
economic convulsion here at home can hardly 
be successfully denied. The consequences in 
the Middle East, Africa, and in all the raw- 
material-producing areas might gravely af- 
fect the whole western community of nations. 

These are considerations which add addi- 
tional weight to the naked economic aspects 
of the quetsion. 

Until we shall have reduced tariffs suffi- 
ciently to enable others to earn enough dol- 
lars and until the international environment 
and the policies of some other countries are 
hospitable enough to foster, on private ac- 
count, a relatively steady investment of dol- 
lars abroad in order that international pay- 
ments may be maintained in reasonable bal- 
ance, it is in our national self-interest to 
export sufficient dollars on Government ac- 
count to insure us against unstable, volatile 
rates of exchange and a further contraction 
of our own markets. 





Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES | 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, since his 
election to Congress on November 6, 1928, 
the Honorable RIcHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
of Massachusetts, has proven his ability 
as an able representative of the people 
of the 13th District. His constituents 
have shown their confidence in him by 
repeatedly returning him to Washing- 
ton as their representative. @ 

I am especially happy to have the 
privilege of paying tribute to this distin- 
guished gentleman for it has been my 
pleasure to serve with him as a member 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions for a number of years. His un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of economy and 
judicious spending have gained for him 
the respect not only of the members of 
the committee but of the Congress as a 
whole. We on the committee will sorely 
miss the guidance and able leadership 
provided by Congressman WIGGLESWORTH. 
His decision not to seek reelection is de- 
plored by his many friends throughout 
the Nation. 

It is my hope that Congressman Wic- 
GLESWORTH will in the years ahead enjoy 
the rest to which he is entitled and that 
he will have continued success and hap- 
piness in all that he undertakes. 
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Charter of Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 18, 1958, President Eisenhower 
signed H. R. 11077, which became Public 
Law 85-530. This law grants a charter 
of incorporation to the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America. 
By the terms of the charter, member- 
ship is predicated upon honorable service 
in World War I during the period of 
April 6, 1917, to November 11,1918. This 
law will alow World War I veterans to be 
accredited by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and permit them to ask for some of 
the privileges accorded to other veteran 
groups. 

Back in 1949 this organization was or- 
ganized in Cleveland, Ohio, and since 
that time has grown to include approxi- 
mately 100,000 members in 1,000 local 
chapters in 48 States. 

As far back as 1865 it has been the de- 
sire of Congress to encourage veterans 
to join together in organizations which 
would preserve group identity and which 
would best serve their needs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, since the close of the Civil 
War, Congress has granted a total of 13 
chapters to various veterans’ organiza- 
tions. As you know, before H. R. 11077 
was enacted into law, the veterans of 
World War I had no organization with a 
Federal charter that was designed solely 
to represent them. Before this legisla- 
tion became law, it seemed to reas a 
veteran of World War II, that it was the 
obligation of Congress to give the same 
recognition to the doughboys.who fought 
to retain our freedom in the First World 
War as the Congress gave to the other 
veteran organizations. Therefore, I am 
very pleased to have the ReEcorp show 
that Iam wholeheartedly in favor of this 
legislation. 

By placing this worthy legislation on 
the statute books it means that the 85th 
Congress recognized a vigorous group of 
veterans who have served this country 
admirably for many years. We all agree 
that the 2,876,000 living World War I 
veterans constitute a group which all 
Americans honor. Not only did this 
group of loyal Americans serve in the 
First World War, but many of them 
joined their sons and close relatives in 
the call to battle during World War II. 
As we all know, they have been called 
uPon repeatedly to help carry out the 
principles on which this Nation was 
founded and to lift the banner of free- 
dom. The record shows they have never 
let this country down. I know this to be 
true because as a Member of Congress I 
have been honored on a number of occa- 
sions by having the privilege of meeting 
and working with World War I veterans 
both in my Eighth Congressional District 
as well as throughout the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Therefore, I 
have personal knowledge of their true 
spirit and high citizenship qualifications. 
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I have also had the pleasure of learning 
to know many of them personally during 
these several years. 

Because of my relationship with this 
patriotic group I know how hard they 
have worked to increase their member. 
ship to approximately 100,000. The 39 
departments with 1,417 barracks in the 
48 States, the Philippines, Alaska, and 
Hawaii constitute proof that, they are 
progressing toward a position of parity 
with the other veteran organizations in 
the United States. In the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts we have 50 barracks 
with a membership of 5,548. Massachu- 
setts ranks seventh in the Nation in 
membership. We are all very proud of 
the World War I veterdns in Massachu- 
setts'‘and feel they are doing a wonder- 
ful and magnificent job in interesting 
themselves in the problems and welfare 
of World War I veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding let me 
point out that the survivors of World 
War I are now approaching the later 
period of life when physical disabilities 
and financial resources frequently result 
in hardship. In fact, since July 27, 1957, 
87,000 World War I veterans have passed 
to the Great Beyond. The average age 
of World War I veterans is now 645. 
With these facts in mind, I want to again 
congratulate my colleagues in both the 
House and Senate for. granting a Fed- 
eral charter to the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America. 
To me this is one of the finest tributes 
that the 85th Congress could pay to the 
aging veterans of 1917-18. I am, of 
course, happy that I could play a part 
in assisting this outstanding group of 
American citizens in having this most 
important legislation enacted into law. 





Hon. Usher L. Burdick 





SPEECH 


OF 


* HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
like every other Member of the House, I 
am very serry.to learn of the voluntary 
retirement of my colleague, that stal- 
wart and steadfast figure, Usner L 
Burpick, of North Dakota. First ap- 
pearing in this Chamber in 1935, he has 
been from the first an outstanding figure 
in our midst and it is hard to believe 
that when next we._meet he will not be 
amongst us. Born in Owatonna, Minn, 
February 21, 1879, he moved with his 
parents to the Dakota Territory when he 
was but 3 years of age. There he grew 
up among the Sioux Indians, and was 
graduated from the State normal school 
in Mayville, N. Dak., in 1900. From 
1900 to 1902 he was deputy superintend- 
ent of schools in Benson County. Earn- 
ing his way through the University of 
Minnesota by teaching in a business col- 
lege, he received his law degree and was 
admitted to the bar in 1904, and com- 
menced practice in Munich, N. Dak. 


From 1907 to 1911 has was a member of 
the North Dakota House of Representa-. | 
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tives. He served as speaker in 1909, be- 
ing the youngest to hold such an office in 
the United States at that time. Re- 
moving to Williston in 1910, he continued 
his practice of law.~ That same year he 
was elected lieutenant governor of his 
State; was State’s attorney of Williams 
County from 1913 to 1915; and was as- 
sistant United States district attorney 
for North Dakota during the years 1929- 
32. An unsuccessful candidate for the 
Republican nomination to the 73d Con- 
gress, he was elected to the 74th and the 
four succeeding Congresses. After a 6- 
year absence from the national scene, 
Mr. Burpick was returned as a Member 
of the 81st Congress, and has been a 
Member of this House ever since. 

Always an independent Republican, he 
thought, acted, and spoke for himself— 
and no man ever doubted where he stood 
on any issue. 

In 1955 there was issued the first con- 
gressional anthology of poems selected by 
Senators and Representatives. Mr. 
Burpicx’s selection, characteristically 
enough, was Rudyard Kiplinmg’s famous 
If, and as we salute our departing friend, 
I desire to quote the noem in full as‘a 
portrait of our revered and esteemed 
colleague about to return to the great 
West from whence he came: ~ 
If you can keep your.-head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 
ou, 

But ome allowance for their doubting too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 

wise: 
If you can dream—and not make dreams your 
master; 

If you can think—and not make thoughts 

ycur aim; , 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster 

And treat those two imposters just the 

same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you've 
spoken 

Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 


Or watch the things you gave your life to, 
broken, 


And stoop and build ’em up with worn- 
out tools: 


If you can make one heap of all your win- 
nings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except gm will which says to them; “Hold 
, on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 


Or walk with kings—nor lose the common 
=~ touch, 


If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 
you, r 
If _ So count with you, but none too 
uch; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
— 60 seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Ours is the earth and everything that’s in it, 


< yy ee is more—you'll be a man, my 
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Reminiscing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as a pre- 
lude to my 1958 annual report to my 


. constituents, I should like to-call atten- 


tion to my report at the close of the 84th 
Congress in July 1956, which read as 
follows: 

REFLECTION Is GOOD FOR THE POLITICAL SOUL 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ApraHam J. 
Mutter, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Friday, July 27, 1956) 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago a 
giant hoax was perpetrated on the American 
people. They were promised a new approach 
to Government, one that truly was to repre- 
sent them. In 1952, they were promised a 
world of peace and prosperity, lower taxes, 
higher wages, lower prices, and a balanced 
budget. The best business heads in America 
were to run our Government. 

Two years went by, and the disillusioned 
American people went back to their own 
party, the Democratic Party, by electing a 
Democratic Congress. The administration 
moaned and warned of a partisan. cold war, 
or a stalemate within the Government. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower cried loudest. Let us now 
review what happened. 

Whatever good there was in the President’s 
program had more support in every instance 
from the Democratic Party than from his 
own Republican Party. The President, him- 
self, presently admits that the Democratic 
Congress produced a substantial amount of 
worthwhile legislation. 

In 1952, the American people were fooled 
into believing in a program that its autbors 
themselves did not believe in. We hope in 
this election year they will not fall prey to 
the hoax that the elephant will again try to 
foist upon them., 

Evaluation of the past will help us to 
spot the election-year myths when they are 
presented by Republican campaigners. 


THE ADMINISTRATION—ABSENTEE MANAGEMENT; 
WHO’S MINDING THE STORE? 


We were promised a President who would 
be a guiding knight, an active and strong 
manager, a leader of our country, an expert 
in military affairs, and a friend of our foreign 
allies. . 

Instead we have an ailing gentleman, who 
had no experience in government, and who 
has shown no interest or desire to learn 
about his tasks. On several occasions he has 
told his press conferences about seeking the 
enactment of bills he had already signed into 
law. This disinterest or lack of knowledge 
cannot be attributed to ill health. Eisen- 
hower’s pleasing personality and past mili- 
tary achievements are no substitute for po- 
litical leadership. There can be no justi- 
fication for his delegating the authority and 
responsibility vested by our Constitution 
solely in the President. 

The business managers of our Nation, such 
as Secretary Wilson and Secretary Humphrey, 
may be fine in business, but they have proved 
they do not belong in Government. The 
promotion of the national well-being for 
the benefit of the many rather than the few is 
foreign to their philosophy. 

It is not true that what is good for Gen- 
eral Motors is good for the country. Profits 
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of an automobile industry are not equivalent 
to the welfare of a people. 

Our health program should not be meas- 
ured with an eye to a balanced budget. Nor 
has Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
earned the right to act as an adviser to our 
Armed Forces. Defense and national secu- 
rity must not be impaired by a desire for a 
balanced budget. 


THE CONSUMER, LABOR, AND THE FARMER-—THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE 


The one problem common to the farmer, 
to labor, and to all of us, is that of the 
consumer. 

Candidate Eisenhower promised us a lower 
cost of living. President Eisenhower will 
surely disclaim responsibility for a higher 
cost of living. 

Consumer prices are at a record high. The 
National Consumer Price In-iex rose for the 
fourth: successive time in a year. It has 
reached the highest peak in 5 years. Next 
month another rise is expected. 

The Democratic farm program. is based on 
the knowledge that general prosperity_cannot 
be maintained while we continue to depress 
the farmer. President Eisenhower vetoed our 
Democratic farm price-support bill and then 
quickly raised price supports himself. Ap- 
parently his sliding scale had slid too far, 
for farm income is down 30 percent in the 
past year. 

Milk prices to the consumer have continued 
to rise. Secretary Benson decided to raise 
dairy prices just when manufacturers had 
warehouses filled with cheese and butter 
bought at the lower price level. The farmer 
who sold his milk at the lower price then 
had to buy it back as high priced butter. 
This apparently is the Republican idea of 
how to aid the dairy farmer. No wonder so 
many of these farm families spread oleo on 
their bread. 

Milk prices do not worry Secretary Benson 
who finds that the little farmer is of no im- 
portance. Benson is more concefned with 
the three members of his advisory board 
whose firms have been indicted for monopo- 
listic practices. Mr. Benson is apparently 
fully occupied in directing the administra- 
tion’s ever-changing farm policy. He first 
oposed and then supported a soil bank; he 
first opposed and then approved the plowing 
under of crops; first opposed and then ap- 
proved the idea of farm policy as a political 
issue. 

The present administration makes many 
boasts as to the increase in the size of the 
labor force. This increase is largely a result 
of our ever-increasing population. Of far 
greater significance is the fact that at least 
2,900,000 people who want jobs, cannot find 
them. In the past year 1 million persons 
have been added to our unemployed rolls. 
That represents a total of nearly 10 million 
American men, women, and children who 
have lost their means of support. The bil- 
lion dollar year that General Motors has just 
concluded does not help these people. 

The Democratic Party sponsored a bill to 
help our unemployed learn new skills when 
their previous trades no longer offer employ- 
ment. Retraining these people will help to 
relieve all of us of the burden of support. 
This is the type of constructive, positive, 
legislation which brougl.t our country to the 
prosperous state which it enjoyed in 1952 
when Republican businessmen began to tear 
it down. 

Candidate Eisenhower pledged himself to 
the amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
President Eisenhower has consistently re- 
fused to live up to his campaign promises. 
Former Secretary of Labor Durkin offered the 
President 19 amendments, which were in ac- 
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cord with Candidate Eisenhower’s promises. 
Eisenhower refused to go along with any of 
them. Instead he submitted to Congress a 
program which would toughen the Taft- 
Hartley Act. His Labor Secretary resigned 
and was replaced with another big business- 
man. Congress refused to go along with 
President Eisenhower's labor program as pre- 
sented. 

In an attempt to met the increased cost of 
living, Congress has raised the minimum 
wage to $1 per hour over President Eisen- 
hower’s protest that 90 cents was adequate. 

The Republican Party as represented by 
President Eisenhower may be a party of the 
people, but of and for a very few people. 

BAD GOVERNMENT 

During his 1952 campaign Candidate Eis- 
enhower had much to say about corruption 
in government and useless personnel in gov- 
erment. 

We said then and repeat now, no political 
party has a monopoly in virtue or efficiency. 
Every party when trusted with the privilege 
to govern must be ever alert to weed out the 
loafers, the incompetent, and the criminal. 

President Eisenhower has sadly failed the 
people in that regard. 

The executive departments, in almost every 
instance, are employing more people and 
more top executives at higher salaries than 
in any previous administration. The excep- 
tions are in the so-called service depart- 
ments. 

The Post Office Department, serving all of 
the American people, is using fewer employ- 
ees and giving the worst service we have ever 
experienced. 

The Veterans’ Administration, serving our 
veterans and particularly our disabled veter- 
ans, has been reduced in force, moved 
around, kicked around, and made a less use- 
ful agency to those who need it most. 
~ The Agriculture Department has been re- 
organized to take out of the hands of the 
farmers most of the things they can do best 
for themselves. 

Misappropriating funds is the order of the 
day for this administration. This adminis- 
tration has appointed more corrupt officials 
than any other in our history. - ’ 

Starting with Secretary Benson using De- 
partment funds to refurbish a Government 
lodge for his personal use, we find corruption 
rampant in every department. 

Warehouses bursting at the seams, because 
improperly constructed; selling millions. of 
dollars’ worth of cheese to the processors and 
buying it back at higher prices, without 
the cheese ever leaving storage or changing 
hands; indictment of three members of Sec- 
retary BensOn’s advisory board; self-dealing 
for his private profit of one of his paid subor- 
dinates; loading the school-lunch program 
with more than $400,000 worth of phony 
transportation charges in Illinois for the sole 
benefit of one of~“his Republican friends. 
There are no doubt many more such inci- 
dents which have not yet been exposed. We 
are just beginning to investigate the monop- 
oly enjoyed by three companies in disposing 
of surplus commodities. 

Under 20 years of Democratic administra- 
tion the Commodity Credit Corporation nev- 
er exceeded an authorization of $63 billion. 
The total lost in those 20 years from opera- 
tion of. the program was about $1 billion. 
During 3% years, the Republicans have in- 
creased that authorization to $14 billion. 
The losses have increased by at least $4 bil- 
lion. No small part is attributable to the in- 
creased interest rates paid to bankers and 
much of it paid in violation of law. 

Dixon-Yates was bad. so bad that even 
the Republican administration has backed 
down on its spurious claim of legality. 

The cancellation of a Defense Department 
contract awarded to the Chrysler Corp. and 
awarding the same business to General 
Motors is only a small part of the wrong 
doing in that Department. 
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The foot-and-mouth statements of Sec- 
retary Wilson is the least important of the 
many things that are bad in this admin- 
istration. 

The Small Business Committees of the 
Congress have devoted some part of almost 
every day to urging the Defense Department 
to follow the law and its own regulations 
in awarding contracts and making pay- 
ments earned thereunder. 

The Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and that of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation have also been managed 
in a manner adverse to the public interest. 

The_big banks and big holding companies 
have grown bigger with the aid and abet- 
ment of the Republican appointees _to those 
agencies. P 

The responsibility for the Illinois bank 
scandal, the theft of State funds through 
bank manipulations, must be borne at least 
in part by those same Republican Federal 
appointees. 

Internal mismanagement by those officials 
of their offices I hope will soon be the sub- 
ject of thorough investigation. 

Under the leadership of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency attempts are being made to weaken 
our banking laws for the benefit of the big 
banks and to the detriment of the small 
banks and small investors. A part of that 
scheme was the abortive attempt to destroy 
the right of minority stockholders to 
minority representation on the directorates 
of national banks. 

The full story about the giveaways by the 
Interior Department, the attempt to destroy 
TVA, REA, and our other public facilities 
and natural resources requires much more 
time than I can give here. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Since 1953 our Government has been taken 
over by big business and the big banking in- 
terests of the country. The little fellow has 
had no representative in the Cabinet or at 
the top of any executive department. On the 
contrary, he has had as antagonist big busi- 
ness*"and the big banks, not only in the 
market place but also in every department of 
Government. ria 

What is even worse, the so-called WOC— 
the big-business man on loan to the Gov- 
ernment, drawing no compensation from the 
Government, but being paid by his big- 
business employer—has an inside track 
keeping big business constantly informed as 
to Government plans and channeling Gov- 
ernment business away from the small- 
business man and to big business. 

Credit restrictions are manipulated so as 
to dry up all sources of credit for the small- 
business man. 

Except in times of war or emergency, 
WoOc’s should not be employed by the 
Government. 

I have contended and will continue to urge 
that the Small Business Administration Act 
must be strengthened by eliminating the 
Policy Board now dominated by Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks. The agency must be made 
not only permanent, but permanently inde- 
pendent of the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Commerce. 

The small-business man, displaced by slum 
clearance and highway construction, should 
be entitled to low interest, rate loans based 
upon character and ability to perform, rather 
than bankable collateral. 

The Defense Department must be directed 
by the Small Business Administration to dis- 
card, as required by law, the old arbitrary, 
numerical definition of a small-business firm, 
and follow a more realistic one. This will 
give small business a larger and more equita- 
ble share of Government contracts. 

The Small Business Administration may 
boast that during 3 years, it has approved 
3,560 business loans in an aggregate amount 
of $137,915,000 on account of which it dis- 


~ Anyone aware of the importance of 
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bursed $52,578,000. Compare that, however, 
to what this administration has done for 
business in the same period through the Ex. 
port-Import Bank alone, to wit: 805 loans 
for a total authorized aggregate amount of 
almost $7,500,000,000 against which it dis. 
bursed over $5,171,000,000. The Export-Im. 
port Bank made 22 percent as many loans 
with an average disbursement of over 496 
times more per loan. To put it more simply, 
SBA’s loan disbursements averaged less than 
$15,000 each and the bank’s more than ° 
$6,400,000 each. 

While big business has made more and 
bigger profits than at any time in the his 
of our country, small business has been going 
into bankruptcy in greater numbers than 
at any time since the depression days of the 
early 1930's. 

For years, I have led the fight to establish 
offices of the Small Business Administration 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico so to en- 
able American citizens residing so far from 


' the mainiand to avail themselves of the privi- 


leges accorded by law to all. I personally 
urged the Appropriations Committee to give 
the agency the money for that purpose, The 
money was voted. I am still waiting to be 
informed that even one of those offices has 
been opened. . 


GIVEAWAYS: THE GOVERNMENT'S PRIVATE 
CHARITY 


The administration in its “partnership” 
plan gives, and gives, and gives, and the peo- 
ple get nothing in return. First, it was off- 
shore oil lands, then TVA, then natural gas, 
Now, any river or forest that big business 
wants, it can have for the asking. 

The President wanted and got a Federal 
water storage project on the upper Colorado 
River. Since no big business wanted it, the 
President’s partnership plan was forgotten. 
And Idaho Power Co. wanted to build a pri- 
vate power project at Hells Canyon, so the 
administration opposed the public sponsored 
Hells Canyon project. The administration 
opposed the idea of municipalities in New 
York State having priority purchase rights 
to the electric power which would issue from 
the Niagara River power development pro- 
gram. \ 

The development of atomic energy for 
peace is an idea that the Democratic Party 
sponsors wholeheartedly. But we voted 
against the administration’s atoms-for-peace 
program, since it would have given a few 
big businesses a ‘monopoly in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peacetime use. 

Incidentally, Attorney General Brownell 
now has completely disavowed the Dixon- 
Yates contract and has accepted the view of 
the Democratic Party that the whole agree- 
ment was illegal. 

It took New Deal reclamation programs to 
give us back our forests. It has taken less 
than 4 years of an Eisenhower administra- 
tion to lose them. The administration’s 
policy is to lease them to private industry, 
which flagrantly abusés them. 

We have no right to expect anything else 
of the Department of the Interior under this 
administration. Its consistent policy is t0 
put political appointees in the place of ardent 
career men. It has been no accident that 
many of these political appointees have been 
anticonservationists. There is no necessity 
for commenting on the scandals that have 
evolved over the private uses that many of 
these appointees have made of the assets of 
the Department. 


FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


ea 


al: 

Federal and particularly the postal employe?” 

can see no reason why they should not have: 

many of the rights that are accorded @ 

workers in private industry. = 
We have, over the objection of the admin- 

istration, raised their wages to enable them _ 

to meet the rising costs of living. This 

the President kept clamoring for in 

pay for those already in the highest br 
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We have also liberalized the civil-service 
retirement benefits. 

We have not yet devised any method to 
stop administrative destruction of the merit 


Nor have we been able to abolish the brazen 
gag order that Republican Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield has imposed on postal 
workers. He has forbidden them to com- 
plain about the post office to anyone but their 
superiors in the post office. Members of 
Congress and the press have become off limits 
to these employees. We must now write into 
the law permission for these employees to 
complain to their Congressmen without im- 
pairing their merit standing. 

The Supreme Court's decision limiting the 
scope of the security program to those areas 
of Government which can be defined as sensi- 
tive would seem to have eliminated the prob- 
lem created by the unwarranted administra- 
tive security-clearance procedures, The ad- 
ministration is now sponsoring a bill which 
would classify all Government positions as 
sensitive. The recommendations of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, which fundamentally agree with the 
decision of the Supreme Court, should be 
followed in this regard. No American wants 
subversives in our Government. ‘We can and 
must provide adequate means for protecting 
the Government’s best interests. But we 
must do it without needless duplication of 
effort and without destroying our funda- 
mental principles of fair play and of good 
Government. 

VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES 


, Neither the veterans nor the Armed Forces 
have been forgotten by the 84th Congress. 
Aware of our debt, we, the Democratic Party, 
sponsored and supported measures to better 
their lot. 

The veteran home-loan program has been 
extended, as have been the disability bene- 
fits for the veterans of World Wars I and II. 
Neither forgetting the youth of our Nation 
nor those who were their fathers, we are pro- 
viding educational assistance to children of 
servicemen who died in World War II and 
in Korea. We have extended the Missing 
Persons Act authorizing continued pay for 
service personnel missing or captured in 
Korea. 

To maintain a strong Armed Force, we 
have extended the draft law to 1957. To 
provide greater incentive for career person- 
nel—a necessary essential in our defense 
program—we have placed all military per- 
sonnel under our social-security program, 
and have increased the benefit payments to 


‘Survivors of servicemen and veterans. We 


have also provided for medical ‘care for the 
dependents of members of our Armed Forces. 
We have raised the pay of our 6-month 
trainees under the Reserve program as well 
as the pay of the Armed Forces in order to 
attract and keep better men in the service. 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION—-THE UNBALANCED SCALE 


Social legislation is not a partisan matter 
to the Democratic Party. ‘The welfare of the 
Nation is more important than party politics. 
We, of the Nemocratie Party, were happy to 


Rote that much of the welfare legislation 


of the administration was an extension of 

New — Fair Deal plans. These acts and 
of a similar, nature were supported 

wholeheartedly by the Democrats. 

Over the administration's protests we suc- 
Seeded in amending the Social Security Act 
by lowering the retirement age for women 
to 62 and permitting the disabled to become 

for full benefits at the age of 50. 

‘came tically supported and New Deal 

ted, and administration sponsored, the 

ts under the Railroad Retirement Act, 

ne the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
Compensation Act were increased. 

— disaster insurance for the vic- 

of flood and hurricane disasters was 
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We have extended the Federal school milk 
program to include child Care centers, nur- 
sery schools, settlement houses, summer 
camps and other similar nonprofit associa- 
tions. 

I sponsored a Federal Scholarship Act. 
Worthy students who desire a college educa- 
tion or postgraduate work, would be enabled 
to apply for these loans to aid them through 
school. This is no giveaway, since the stu- 
dents will .repay these loans when their 
education has been completed. Such a pro- 
gram has been found feasible in prior years. 
It should have never been abandoned. 

We have also authorized $378 million in 
Federal aid for school construction, in areas 
which have become overcrowded by increased 
governmental activity. 

Little need be said of the failure of the 
school-aid bill. Due to a shameful coalition 
of a minority of the members of my own 
party and of a minority of the Republicans, 
this much-needed bill was defeated. 

In matters of national health and medical 
research we went beyond what the adminis- 
tration requested. ‘The Oveta Hobby atti- 
tude of health being a strictly private af- 
fair, did not reoccur during this session. 
Ninety million dollars have been set aside 
for medical research of crippling and killing 
diseases, for extended hospital construction, 
and for training nurses and heaith special- 
ists. Four million dollars have been set aside 
for a dental research institute. 

The housing bill authorizes a public- 
housing program of only 35,000 units a year 
for 2 years. The Democratic majority in the 
House felt that this was an unrealistic at- 
tempt to remedy the housing shortage. Ad- 
ministrative opposition proved too strong and 
we were compelled to settle for less than is 
needed. We did succeed in liberalizing the 
terms of Federal mortgages; for financing 
home improvements, for financing single- 
family home purchases, and for financing 
rental dwellings. We also liberalized, not 
enough, but somewhat, the Federal mortgage 
terms for elderly people and for urban re- 
newal projects. 

The administration sponsored a civil rights 
bill which was quite innocuous. It provided 
for things which the President now has the 
right to accomplish without any new laws. 
Once again a self-interested coalition of a 
few Democrats and a great many Republicans 
thwarted this measure. That action will no 
doubt be President E’senhower’s excuse to do 
nothing about the matter. 

We did not enact the health-insurance pro- 
gram of the President, since it would have 
done nothing except help some insurance 
companies. It would have done nothing for 
the individuals who need medical and hos- 
pital assistance or insurance to pay there- 
for. 

Throughout this program the unbalanced 
scale continued to dominate the administra- 
tion’s thinking. No matter who sponsored 
the legislation, the Democratic Party ap- 
proach was: if it was for the benefit of the 
people as a whole, we supported the bill. 
This cannot be said of the Republican Party. 
Their narrow interests and petty insights 
have not yet revealed to them the importance 
of the broadest approach for the benefit of 
the greatest number. . 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—-PERILOUS PATHS 


Under our system of government, the Pres- 
ident must assume the leadership in the 
realm of international affairs. He must make 
the policy in the first instance. His State 
Department should be his spokesman. Con- 
gress may respond by approving appropria- 
tions or by senatorial. action on proposed 
treaties. 

The path of peace is always difficult. The 
Democratic Party believes it can only be 
maintained by an unequivocal but honorable 
approach to foreign affairs. To find a perma- 
nent peace, we must be vigilant and alert, 
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honest with ourselves and with our allies, and 
firm with our potential enemies. 

The idcological conflict between the East 
and West continues. The Communist coun- 
tries have changed their outward demands, 
but they have not changed their aims of 
world domination. This administration has 
made no attempt to move forward in this 
field. It has mumbled and fumbled, it has 
bluffed and rebuffed, it has bleated and re- 
treated. ‘ 

The Democratic Party has supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his attempts to find a 
road to peace. We have supported his for- 
eign-aid program authorizing $3.9 billion 
to be used for military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to our friends and allies 
during the next year. Although the Presi- 
dent asked for more, his aides have ad- 
mitted that they cannot spend in the next 
year the funds now appropriated for those 
purposes. 

The removal of United States troops from 
Japan is imminent and will permit her, as 
our ally, to regain her true place in the 
world of nations. The House passed a reso- 
lution asking that Japan be admitted to 
the United Nations. 

I have been continually opposed to the 
Near East policies of President Eiscnhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles. Their blind- 
ness, if not stupidity, has helped raise Egypt's 
Nasser to a position in which he threatens 
the peace of the world. 

Our demand for arms for Israel have been 
ignored. Instead of firmly insisting upon a 
cessation of hostility, Dulles has encouraged 
Arab fighting. We demanded that Dulles 
and Eisenhower protest against blocking the 
Suez Canal to Israeli and Greck ships. My 
question is still unanswered: “What will the 
United States do when American ships are 
barred?” 

The anti-Semitic boycott by the Arab States 
has been approved by a delinquent adminis- 
tration. It has excluded American soldiers 
and American civilian employees of the Jew- 
ish faith from American bases in Saudi 
Arabia. 


PROTECTING THE INTEGRITY OF UNITED STATES 
CITIZENSHIP 


From the very earliest days of the estab- 
lishment of our Nation, we have insisted that 
American .citizens, wherever they may be 
and wherever they may go, must be treated 
as such regardless of race, color, or religion. 
We have a long history of having come to 
the aid of American citizens wherever their 
rights have been threatened, impaired, or 
impeded. 

This administration has sadly failed the 
American people and has repeatedly and con- 
stantly backed away from that fundamental 
principle of American freedom. 

The protection of the integrity of United 
States citizenship and of the proper rights 
of United States citizens to lawful trade 
and travel and other activities abroad, is 
a basic principle of United States sovereignty. 
It is a primary principle of our Nation that 
there shall be no distinction among United 
States citizens based upon individual re- 
ligious affiliations. 

Any attempt by foreign nations to create 
such distinction among our citizens in the 
granting of personal or commercial access, 
or any other rights otherwise available to. 
United States citizens, is inconsistent with 
and contrary to our principles. Any such 
distinctions directed against United States 
citizens is incompatible with the relations 
that should exist among friendly nations. 


We should insist that in all negotiations 
between the United States and any foreign 
state, that every reasonable effort should be 
made to maintain these principles. We 
should carry on no negotiations and engage 
in no conventions, agreements, or treaties 
with any foreign nation that does not recog- 
nize these, principles or violates them. 
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These principles have been so firmly im- 
bedded in our tradition that up to 1952, no 
political party found it necessary to restate 
them in a political platform. 

In 1952, however, the Republicans inserted 
these words in their platform, to wit: 

“We shall see to it that no treaty or agree- 
ment with other countries deprives our citi- 
zens of the rights guaranteed them by the 
Federal Constitution.” 

That should have been a warning signal. 
We had no such treaties or agreements then 
and have none now. No prior administration, 
Republican or Democratic, ever permitted 
the rights of American citizens to be im- 
paired by any foreign country. 

This administration, however, has_per- 
mitted the Arab States to disregard, ignore, 
and even trample upon the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens in travel and trade. They pro- 
hibit Americans from _ traveling into, 
through, or over these nations because of re- 
ligion. On the same basis they refuse to 
allow Americans to trade with their own 
citizens. 

This administration has ignominously per- 
mitted a foreign nation to violate a treaty 
obligation and acquiesced in that country, 
Saudi Arabia, banning American citizens 
from an American base on the sole ground of 
religion. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

To aid our civilian defense program Con- 
gress has increased the appropriation for 
construction of aircraft control and warning 
systems. 

Testimony adduced before congressional 
committees established that our so-called 
civilian defense is utterly worthless and com- 
pletely valueless in the event of an atomic 
bomb attack. Every penny presently being 
spent by the so-called department of civil- 
ian defense is wasted. 

Nevertheless, this administration would do 
nothing to improve this horrible and horri- 
fying situation. 

CONCLUSION 


The record of the 84th Congress speaks well 
for our country. It could have been better. 
I am sure it would have been better if we had 
a Democratic President. 

The levelheaded approach of a Democratic 
Congress under a Republican President pro- 
duced meritorious legislation. We did not 
enact all the legislation that should have 
been passed. What was accomplished, in the 
main, is a record that the Democratic Party 
can be proud of. Even though we worked 
under an unsympathetic administration, the 
national interest was our first thought at all 
times. I am proud to have had the privilege 
to serve in the responsible 84th Congress. 


My speech on August 30, 1957, was as 

follows: 
DOUBLETALK 
(Speech of Hon. ABpraHAM J. MULTER, of New 

York, in the House of Representatives, Fri- 

day, August 30, 1957) 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this has been 
@ most unusual legislative year. It started 
with much promise. The 1956 election had 
returned the people’s hero to the Presidency 
with an unheard of popular vote. 

At the some time, they showed their con- 
fidence in the Democratic Party by continu- 
ing it in control of both Houses of Congress. 

Obviously, the American people agreed that 
control of the 84th Congress by the Demo- 


crats under a Republican President was in- . 


deed good for our country. 

With the ist session of the 85th Congress 
behind us, I believe we can demonstrate that 
the country would have been better off under 
a Democratic President. I, for one, am cer- 
tain we would have had more real leadership 
and much less doubletalk. 

Under our system of government we haye 
a right to look to our President for leader- 
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ship. Our Constitution requires him to send 
an annual message to Congress on the state 
of the Union. Traditionally, our Presidents 
have interpreted that to mean that they are 
required to submit a legislative program to 
the Congress. 

Never before in our history have we ex- 
perienced such a lack of leadership by the 
President, coupled with so much doubletalk. 

Absenteeism is bad enough, of and in itself, 
in high places. Vacillation and indecision 
are much, much worse. I will concede that 
few persons reading the President’s message 
to the Congress can disagree with the fine, 
high-principled generalities contained there- 
in. But, by the same token, his campaign 
speeches in 1952 and again in 1956 were in 
the same vein. 

But what are the specifics? What about 
the implementation of these fine principles? 

Some of the President’s supporters, even 
some of the members of his Cabinet, have 
been brash enough to label his campaign 
addresses as merely campaign promises. But 
his messages to the Congress were not cam- 
paign speeches. 


It is all well and good for our Republican- 


friends to say, “Oh, this is a Democratic Con- 
gress, the Democrats are in control. They 
can pass any legislation they want to.” 

Such statements, too, are mere doubletalk. 
The hard, practical facts of political life are 
that, in a Congress where the majority party 
does not have an overwhelming majority in 
both Houses, neither party can pass legisla- 
tion without the cooperation of at least some 
members of the other party. 

Wise congressional leadership avoids bring- 
ing to the floor of the Congress legislation 
that the leadership knows will be opposed 
by enough members of the opposition party 
to defeat the bills. 

In all those spheres of activity where our 
party platforms are in agreement, the Presi- 
dent should have been in a position to de- 
liver enough Republican votes to offset the 
defections in Democratic ranks, so as to give 
the people of the country a working ma- 
jority in the Congress. 

Permit me now to document my case with 
some specifics. 


PARTY PLATFORMS AGREE, BUT THE PRESIDENT 
IGNORES THEM 


Both parties agree that the minimum 
wage laws should have wider application; 
that distressed labor areas require Govern- 
ment aid; that the Taft-Hartley law requires 
amendment; that all Federal employees and, 
more particularly, the postal employees, are 
entitled to increased compensation. In 
most of these instances the President talked 
gently and fairly but in generalities. As to 
the Federal employees and postal employees 
he spoke specifically. He said they were 
underpaid. He said they were entitled to 
increased wages. 

In none of these instances, except as:‘to the 
increase of salaries for Government em- 
Ployees, were we able to enact any legisla- 
tion, because the President and his ap- 
pointed officers in the executive departments 
not only refused to help but actually op- 
posed congressional action.” 

As to the increases of salaries for Govern- 
ment employees, the President signed the 
bill which gave those in the highest brack- 
ets, big increases and more pay. 

As to the little fellows, the civil-service 
employees, the career employees, the post 
office workers, he sent word to us that if we 
dared to legislate he would veto the bill. 
Unfortunately, we couldn’t get the bills to 
him in time to override a veto. As of to- 
day—the last day of this session—it seems 
certain that the President will veto these 
bills which do only what he said was fair 
and just; that is, to give to the little fellow, 
the civil-service worker and the post-office 
employee, a cost-of-living increase. 
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BIG BUSINESS GETS BIGGER AND SMALL BUSINESS 
GOSE TO THE WALL 


Other spheres of activity where we 
the same kind of doubletalk involved 
monopolies, trusts, and big business, The 
mergers continue, Big business gets bigger 
Their profits grow. The small-business man 
goes into bankruptcy. The big-business 
man gets more and bigger tax cuts by way 
of fast writeoffs and obsolescence and deple. 
tion allowances and Government giveaways, 
and the little fellow gets the tax bills, 

The President is still advocating a natural 
gas bill. One day he advocated an amend- 
ment to that bill, to protect the consumer 
and the next day he said he would take the 
bill without the amendment. 

He opposes the development of public 
power and tries to give the natural resources 
of the country to the big utilities. By his 
appointment to various Government agen- 
cies and commissions, he does all within his 
power to destroy TVA rural electrification, 
and the other important Government 
agencies. 

HUMAN RIGHTS ARE FORGOTTEN 


He says he is for statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii but will not lift a finger to bring that 
about. He says he is for liberalization of our 
immigration laws and, instead of trying to 
liberalize them, he condones the action of his 
State Department and his Attorney General 
in keeping out immigrants clearly entitled to 
entry into this country under existing law. 

The civil-rights muddle in the Congress 
was as much his doing as that of anyone else. 
He did not know from press conference to 
press conference what was in the bill labeled 
“the Eisenhower bill,” It is surprising that 
we got a bill at all under the circumstances, 
Time will demonstrate, in my opinion, that 
the bill will accomplish very little except to 
give him and some of his supporters an ex- 
cuse for new campaign doubletalk. And all 
the time, the demagogs will continue to 
rabble-rouse. 

He talked big about Federal aid to educa- 
tion. When it came to a showdown in the 
House, the bill was lost on a very close vote. 
It could have been won if the President had 
made three telephone calls. He could have 
telephoned one of his erstwhile campaign 
supporters who left the Democratic Party to 
urge the people to reelect Mr. Eisenhower 
and who was absent on the day this impor- 
tant bill was defeated. The other 2 calls 
could surely have changed 2 opposition votes 
into 2 votes for the bill. These were not just 
two votes of Republican. Members of the. 
House. These two men are the President's 
leaders of his party in the House. The three 
Members of the House referred to Mr. Speak- 
er, gO unnamed as a matter of traditional 
congresisonal courtesy. The record vote dis- 
closes who they are. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE BUNGLED 

AFFAIRS 

The muddle in foreign affairs is the direct 
responsibility of the President and his Secre- 
tary of State. Those matters of maladmin- 
istration have no direct bearing upon the 
legislative function of the Congress. I) 
therefore make no further mention of them 
here, particularly since that subject alone 
would require much more time than I can 
devote today, and my remarks pertain merely 
to the legislative program. 

Those who are interested may read my 
statements before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and on the floor of the House 0 
this vital subject. : 

Suffice it to say, I foretold precisely what 
to expect, with ref: 


was exactly as I predicted. 
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The so-called Eisenhower doctrine is pre- 
yenting the spread of communism and sov- 
jetism exactly nowhere. 

THE HIGH COST OF EVERYTHING 


The increase of interest rates on Govern- 
ment and private debt is the direct responsi- 
pility of the President and his Secretary of 
the Treasury. They have increased the cost 
of living of every man, woman, and child in 
the country by increasing the expense of 
operation of every business enterprise in the 
country. 

The increase in cost of Government is 
staggering. At the same time, while tell- 
ing us that the people should save more 
money and spend less, the President and 
his Secretary of the Treasury keep the in- 
terest rates on Government savings bonds 
under other interest rates, destroying the 
incentive of our citizens to save. 

He insists that mortgage interest rates 
be raised and because Congress refuses to 
increase the interest. rates on veterans’ 
mortgeges, he threatened to veto the ex- 
tension of the GI mortgage bill. 

I, and many of our colleagues, have been 
urging that the veterans are entitled to 
direct loans from the Government. This 
would not be using Government money but 
would be using their own life-insurance 
funds. 

Banks, trust companies, life insurance 
companies, pension funds, all invest their 


money in real estate mortgages. But some = 


shortsighted people urge that the veterans’ 
life insurance funds should be invested only 
in low-interest Government bonds instead of 
in 4-percent veterans’ mortgages. 

We could not prevail upon our colleagues 
to go that far. The bill we sent to the Presi- 
dent, which he now threatens to veto, 
merely extends existing law, permitting vet- 
erans to get mortgages in those areas of the 
country where FHA is not operating and for 
reasons mainly of convenience, cannot or 
will not operate. 

The President glibly talks about controll- 
ing inflation and urges voluntary restraint 
by labor and business to keep costs down. 

Then he ridicules labor’s promise to forego 
wage increases if big business will lower 
prices. 

At the same time, he permits price in- 
creases in all Government restaurants serv- 
ing the very employees whose wages he will 
notincrease. He allows their rents and those 
of all others in FHA houses to be increased, 
thus setting the example for increased rents 
by all landlords. 

That is not doubletalk; it is doubledealing. 


SOME HOPE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The House passed a Small Business Ad-- 


ministration Act to make that agency per- 
manent and to make it more effective in 
Serving the small-business community of our 
Nation. Despite the fact that the President 
has not talked out im favor of this bill, we 
hope that in the next session of Congress, the 
= will pass the House version of that 


By that time, too, I hope we will have 
& good bill ready to give the small-business 
men some sorely needed tax relief. 

FUNNY FIGURES MAKE PHONY BUDGETS 

The worst example of doubletalk on the 
Part of the administration, however, came 
with reference to the budget and the request 
for appropriations for defense, for foreign 
aid, and for operation of the Government. 


In this field, too, no one knew where the 


nt or his appointees stood from one 

to the next. All sorts of ridiculous 
were submitted to the Congress for 
bere rated sums. Probing by alert mem- 
S of the Appropriations Committees 
‘Showed ‘how farcical some of these claims 


“Despite the disclosure of tremendous waste 


‘mohey and property during the last 5 
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years, heads of the departments, aided and 
abetted by the President, came forth again 
urging more money than they needed and 
more money than they could spend. 

After the money was appropriated and the 
bills approved into law by the President, 
he then directed the heads of various depart- 
ments not to spend the sums appropriated. 


I will refer to only two of the many in- 


. stances of this heinous maladministration. 


The United States Public Health Service 
has indicated its need for funds to prevent a 
yellow fever epidemic threatening the United 
States. The money was appropriated. The 
bill was signed. The Budget Bureau, under 
the. direction of the President, has directed 
the Department not to expend those moneys, 
the sole purpose of which was to control the 
disease. 

This is the Government that is conservative 
where property is concerned and liberal 
where human values are concerned. That is 
not my language. That is the modern re- 
publicanism of President Eisenhower. 

One more instance of the same kind. After 
the appropriation for the Defense Depart- 
ment had been approved into law by signa- 
ture of the President, he then directed that 
the money not be spent. Mind you, this is 
the very appropriation request which, when 
cut by the Congress, was declared by the 
President to be insufficient for our national 
security. Now he says to his department 
heads that they may not spend as much 
money as was appropriated. 

Practically all of the Members of Congress 
from metropolitan New York attended a con- 
ference with Navy Department officials, urg- 
ing them not to release skilled career em- 
ployees. It was admitted that if these men 
were discharged their skills and services 
would probably be forever lost to the Govern- 
ment. It was further conceded that the full 
sum necessary to keep these men employed 
for the next year had been appropriated 
and that the men were being dismissed solely 
in order to come within the President’s direc- 
tive to spend less money than had been ap- 
propriated. The question of national defense 
and security was subordinated to the demand 
to save a few paltry dollars. 


WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


Congressional committees continue to un- 
cover waste and corruption in every depart- 
ment of Government. At another time, I will 
discourse at length upon this subject, which 
continues to be ignored by our President, 
except on those occasions when he awards 
a@ medal or a certificate of merit to the head 
of the department whose misconduct is ex- 
posed. 

All of these facts are borne out by the 
record. 





Hon. Bernard W. (Pat) Kearney 





SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 


- to join with the New York delegation in 


paying tribute to Gen. Pat KEarRNEY, a 
great Congressman. 

General Pat, as he is affectionately 
known, has a great record as a military 
genius, as a public official, and as a great 
American. 


General Pat, we wish you and yours 
every pleasure possible. 


A8075 
Clair Engle, Outstanding Committee 


Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege and pleasure to work 
closely with CLAIR ENGLE ever since I 
came to Congress. As his service in the 
House and as chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee draws to 
a close I want to pay tribute to him for 
his distinguished service and as an out- 
standing committee chairman and wish 
him success in his campaign for the 
United States Senate. 

This Nation is better off today for 
having had Ciarr ENGLE as chairman of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee during the 84th and 85th 
Congresses. His able and energetic lead- 
ership has produced outstanding com- 
mittee records during both these Con- 
gresses. Committee output does not just 
happen. It takes energy, initiative, co- 
operation, and, above all, leadership. 
Three hundred and sixty-five new public 
laws out of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee in the 84th and 85th 
Congresses, including many of major sig- 
nificance, stand as an indication of our 
chairman’s ability and leadership. 

“Action” is the word that most nearly 
sums up CLarR ENGLE. He has been 
called Congressman Fireball, Wildcat in 
Washington, and other such terms. One 
Member said of him, “Curarr is like a 
mountain quail—when he lights he starts 
running.” It is.true that his energy seems 
inexhaustible. In addition to his ability 
and energy, he also is colorful and speaks 
in vivid metaphors which gives him one 
of the most picturesque vocabularies I 
have ever heard. 

CLAIR ENGLE has done an outstanding 
job of serving his own district and his 
own State, having more than 65 laws to 
his credit. Yet, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, his primary concern has been for 
our national needs and this is reflected 
in the legislation he has sponsored and 
has guided through the committee and 
through the House. 

CLAIR ENGLE has a record of outstand- 
ing accomplishment in all fields of legis- 
lation, but especially in the fields of water 
resources development, conservation, and 
mining, which are under the jurisdiction 
of the committee he chairmanned. 

For instance, in the field of water re- 
sources development, he is recognized as 
an outstanding authority. In addition 
to project legislation, he is author of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act, the Dis- 
tribution Systems Act, and is sporisoring 
legislation involving a new Federal-State 
relationship for developing municipal 
and industrial water projects. He has 
been a champion of State water rights, 
sponsoring legislation to retain in the 
States control over their water resources. 
He authored the original Saline Water 
Research Act and the amendment there- 
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to, and cosponsored the recent saline 
water demonstration plant act. With 
respect to his own State, CLAIR ENGLE has 
long recognized that California’s future 
is tied directly to its ability to acquire 
adequate supplies of water, and he has 
made this one of his primary objectives. 
He has been instrumental in getting au- 
thorization and funds for the construc- 
tion in California of reclamation projects 
totaling over $500 million and at the same 
time joined actively in the fight for ade- 
quate flood control and rivers and har- 
bors development. 

In the field of conservation, CLAIR 
ENGLE directed a searching investigation 
of military land excesses and abuses of 
conservation laws on military reserva- 
tions and areas, and authored and led 
the fight for corrective legislation which 
was enacted in the 85th Congress. He 
cosponsored the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission Act and got 
it through the committee and through 
the House. CLAIR ENGLE sponsored the 
multiple-use mining law which was per- 
fected in his committee and passed in 
the 84th Congress. He has been in the 
forefront of sponsoring and pressing for 
legislation and administrative action 
which would insure the survival of the 
domestic mining industry. 

Those of us who have worked closely 
with C.LarR during his service in the 
House and as committee chairman and 
have learned to respect his judgment and 
leadership will miss him very much. The 
House is losing a dependable leader; how- 
ever, the Senate will gain one, and we 
look forward to working with him as a 
member of that body, where we know 
he will continue to do an outstanding 
job. 





Mr. Murphy’s Mission 
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Or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of August 15, 
1958, entitled “Mr. Murphy’s Mission.” 

In presenting this editorial I cannot 
add anything to its conclusion that 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy “deserves all the plaudits that 
can be rung up from an appreciative 
Nation for his able service to the Na- 
tion as the special envoy for President 
Eisenhower to the Middle East.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. MurPHyY’s MISSION 

Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy is home again, and he deserves all 
the plaudits that can be rung up from an 
appreciative Nation. 

He was President Eisenhower’s special en- 
voy to the Middle East in this crisis. 
Maybe Mr. Murphy’s accomplishments can’t 
be mapped with the exactitude of the 
Nautilus’ spectacular feat, but certainly this 
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able diplomat navigated an amazing course 
under the most challenging icecap of the 
cold war. 

The fact that the Middle East, with all the 
immense pressures and counterpressures, 
isn’t at war today may be due in no small 
part to Mr. Murphy’s skill and persuasive- 
ness. In his own terse estimate, his mission 
turned out “very satisfactory.” Coming from 
the modest Mr. Murphy, it speaks a lot. 





A Report to My Constituents 
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OF 


HON: ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an old Biblical mandate which 
speaks of the moral obligation to “‘render 
an account of thy stewardship.” I firmly 
believe that every responsible public of- 
ficial should fulfill this obligation. There 
is no better time than the present at 
the conclusion of the 85th Congress, when 
I round out my first term as the Repre- 
sentative of the people of the 18th Dis- 
trict of New York. I feel it is my duty 
to keep my constituents informed about 
the legislative record, and particularly 
my efforts in serving the needs of the 
people and my views on major problems. 
I do not expect everyone to agree with 
all I have said or done; my primary in- 
terest is to give them a clear idea of 
where I stand on these issues. I leave 
it to the intelligence and the good judg- 
ment of my constituents to judge for 
themselves. 

My district, which encompasses the 
areas of New York City knows as York- 
ville and East Harlem, is probably the 
most cosmopolitan district in the coun- 
try. It is made up of sizable nationality 
groups, such as Italians, Slovaks, Irish, 
Germans, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Spanish, West Indians, and others. We 
have Catholics, protestants, and Jews. 
All of them have their distinctive cus- 
toms and traditions which form the pat- 
tern of American life. The overwhelm- 
ing majority are wage earners, people 
of low income, but industrious, hard- 
working, decent, and patriotic Americans. 
It is a high privilege to serve them in 
Congress. 

WORLD PEACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The most important task.of Congress 
is to work for world peace and to provide 
for our national security. Lasting peace 
in the world is the primary goal of man- 
kind, but how to attain it in the face of 


’ Communist obstructionism is not an easy 


matter. It is my opinion that we must 
utilize every opportunity and every ef- 
fort which holds the promise of peace, 
but at the same time we must always 
be prepared to defend our Nation and 
to make available to our people the most 
modern instruments of defense. This is 
my aim and my philosophy in Congress. 
As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, I supported legislation 
to strengthen our defenses and our na- 
tional security. 
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Among the measures I supported to 
strengthen the United States and its - 
allies were military appropriations for 
our Armed Forces; development of mis. 
siles, rockets, and other new weapons 
for our arsenals; research in the devel. 
opment of satellites and space explora. 
tions; expansion of warning systems 
against possible enemy attacks. Then 
there were a number of peaceful meas. 
ures, such as the mutual-security pro- 
gram, to provide military, economic, ang 
technical assistance to our allies; exten. 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act, to im- 
prove trade relations; Public Law 480, to 
sell, at reduced prices, some of our gsur- 
plus food commodities to underdeveloped 
and undernourished nations abroad, to 
help remove the breeding grounds for 
communism in those areas. 

Although these programs are very 
costly, we need all the friends and allies 
we can get, and they must be strength- 
ened to stand with us in the common 
struggle against international commu- 
nism. Let us remember that the strug- 
gle between East and West centers 
around these countries in Asia, in Africa, 
and in Latin America. Russia uses fear 
and threats against them; she seeks to 
subvert them through propaganda in the 
effort to gain control over them and 
eventually domination over the whole 
world. The subjugation of any nation 
makes us weaker, while strengthening 
the free nations makes us stronger. 

Our intelligence system has failed us 
in several instances. ‘We were surprised 
by the Iraq coup and the Nixon “spitnik” 
in South America. Because of my dis- 
satisfaction with our intelligence agency, 
I introduced several measures on foreign 
affairs, including a resolution to desig- 
nate a committee to make a study of our 
methods of gathering intelligence affect- 
ing our national security and a resolu- 
tion requesting our delegate to the United 
Nations to convene the Arab States and 
Israel to a peace conference. In the 
next Congress I shall continue all efforts 
toward a realistic foreign policy and 
genuine peace in the world. 

THE RECESSION OF 1958 


The economic recession of 1958 was 
unquestionably one of the major prob- 
lems confronting Congress. The ecol- 
omy of the country suddenly took a sharp 
turn downward. Unemployment reached 
5% million. Unemployment compensa- 
tion was being used up at a rapid pace. 
Small-business people were being pushed 
against the wall and bankruptcies were — 
growing at an alarming rate. For 4 
while it looked as if we were heading into 
a severe depression as im the 1930's. — 

Despite all efforts to get the Eisel- 
hower administration to take bold action 
to end the recession, it showed lack of 
vision and preferred to sit back and 
wait. It was the Democratic Congres 
which responded to the urgent call o 
the people by the adoption of | on 
to combat the recession. While I 
glad to support all of these me , a 
was my view that more should be 
The fact is, as I utter these words at 
end of August, there are still over 52 
lion unemployed and many. sections © 
the country have been declared as & — 
nomically depressed areas. 
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To combat the recession, I supported 
and also proposed several measures de- 
signed to stimulate business, help the 
ynemployed, and restore consumer con- 


fidence. One of the first measures to aid 
the economy was passage of an emer- 
gency housing bill authorizing almost $2 
pillion in loan funds for the construction 
of 200,000 houses and to provide 600,000 
jobs in the housing industry. Next was 
the extension of unemployment insur- 
ance programs for those who had ex- 
hausted their jobless pay; in New York 
State an additional 13 weeks of compen- 
sation were added. Other antirecession 
steps included acceleration of the Fed- 
eral highway construction program, mili- 
tary construction program, tax relief for 
small business and lower interest rates 
on loans, and others. 

Isupported the marketing facilities bill 
which would in my opinion reduce the 
distribution cost and eonsequently the 
cost to the consumer. While farmers 
are receiving less and less of the con- 
sumer dollar, the price to the housewife 
has been increasing. The high cost must 
be reduced. 

I supported the community facilities 
bill for local public works program, 
such as improve streets, parks, public 
transportation, hospitals, health cen- 
ters, libraries, water and sewage systems, 
and so forth. This would create many 
jobs and improve neighborhoods, but 
unfortunately it was defeated. I shall 
work for its enactment next year. Ialso 
supported the farm price-support bill to 
help the farmers—which helps the 
economy as a whole—and the rivers and 
harbors bill. Both of these are impor- 
tant for the economy of the country but 
the President vetoed both bills. I 
Strongly criticized the administration 
and its supporters in Congress in recent 
years. They not only oppose every ef- 
fort to safeguard the interests of the 
working people, but are doing every- 
thing possible to undermine organized 
labor and to destroy the unions. When 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, a major labor re- 
form bill designed to crack down on 
racketeering as revealed by the McClel- 
lan committee, came up in Congress, it 
was defeated by the antilabor forces. 

In my own way, I sought to help the 
Wage earners. I spoke up against the 
fake right-to-work laws which are in- 
tended to undermine the security of the 


‘Working people. I supported the bill for 


ull disclosure and accounting of funds 
invested by unions or management 
Pensions or welfare plans, the bill ‘ 
eliminate racketeering in unions which 
constitute a threat to organized labor in 
the United States, and the $280 million 
relief measure to aid depressed. areas 
Suffering from large unemployment. 

In addition, I sponsored several labor 
such as: to increase the minimum 
ly wage from $1 to $1.25; to extend 

um wage coverage to hotel work- 
ers and others who are earning sub- 

d wages; to prohibit discrimina- 
tion against workers because of age in 
employment by Government contractors; 
to provide additional State unemploy- 
Ment compensation benefits. 1 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


No group in America is more entitled 
to special consideration than our elderly 
citizens who are retired and no longer 
able to work. After a lifetime of serv- 
ice, they deserve economic security in 
their declining years. Congress voted 
to increase their monthly benefits by 7 
percent to help the 11,800,000 Americans 
on social security to meet in part the ris- 
ing cost of living. Minimum benefits will 
increase from $30 to $33 per month, 
while the maximum for husband and 
wife will go up from $200 to $214. This 
is a very modest increase, considering 
the skyrocketing prices of food and 
other essentials. 

I had introduced several bills to lib- 
eralize the social-security system, most 
important of which was a bill to reduce 
the retirement age to 60 for men and 55 
for women at full benefits. Another of 
my bills sought to provide medical and 
nursing care for persons eligible to 
social-security benefits. The mounting 
cost of medical care for the elderly is a 
serious problem. I personally appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in June 1958 to plead for my bill, 
but no action was taken on it. Congress 
cannot ignore this problem too long. I 
shall continue my fight for medical care 
for older persons until it is achieved. 
Simple justice requires service workers 
to be covered in social security to the 
full extent of their earning. I intro- 
duced legislation to include tips as wages 
for purposes of social security inasmuch 
as tips are included for income-tax pur- 
poses. I am confident that after the in- 
ternal revenue and social-security de- 
partment confer, this area will be cov- 
ered to correct this injustice. 

HOUSING 


The need for adequate housing and 
slum clearance in the large urban areas, 
such as in my district, still remains a 
pressing problem. Earlier this year Con- 
gress passed an emergency housing bill 
authorizing about $2 billion in loan funds 
for the construction of 200,000 houses. 
While I was glad to support this measure, 
it was no solution to the housing short- 
age or slum clearance. This was pri- 
marily a measure to help private indus- 
try through loans. 

What is needed is a large-scale pub- 
lic housing program for the construction 
of housing projects in the large cities 
where slums and crowded conditions are 
intolerable. A $2 billion housing bill 
had passed the Senate, but became 
bogged down in the House. It was sub- 
sequently reduced to a $950 million pro- 
gram, but this, too, was defeated. This 
bill was to provide housing projects for 
elderly people, college housing for stu- 
dents, insurance on home mortgages, re- 
development of urban areas, and the 
clearance of slums. 

To alleviate conditions, I had intro- 
duced two bills dealing with housing. 


- One provided for relocation payments to 


families or business firms displaced by 
low-rent housing projects. The other 
provided for an exemption of all the in- 
come of a tmhinor in a family for admit- 
tance or continued occupancy of low- 
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rent housing. The latter aimed to bring 
about balanced communities and pre- 
vent the development of economically 
poor ghettoes. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The 85th Congress passed 3 major 
measures to help small business. The 
most important of these provides tax re- 
lief for small business estimated at about 
$260 million a year in the following ways: 
faster tax writeoffs on new equipment in 
the first year after purchase; extend 
from 2 to 3 years for applying a loss 
against previous income to gain a tax re- 
fund; extend to 10 years payments on 
estate taxes in closely held small busi- 
nesses to prevent forced liquidation or 
merger to meet tax obligations; increase 
from $60,000 to $100,000 the minimum 
credit against income for tax purposes. 

The other measures established the 
Small Business Administration as a per- 
manent Federal agency, instead of tem- 
porary, raised the ceiling on loans, and 
reduced the interest rates from 6 to 5% 
percent. This agency was authorized to 
set up a $250 million fund to furnish 
long-term equity capital to small busi- 
ness. I believe these measures should 
prove to be of great assistance to small 
business in the country, and for this rea- 
son I supported them. The latter meas- 
ure is quite similar to a bill I introduced 
last January to create a Small Business 
Capital Bank System to provide equity 
and long-term loan capital to small 
business on reasonable terms. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The national school-lunch program is 
a very important phase of our national 
life of direct benefit to the younger gen- 
eration. This program dates from the 
depression period of the 1930’s, but in 
1946 it became a permanent program 
having two major objectives: as an out- 
let for agricultural commodities, and to 
improve the health and well-being of the 
Nation’s children by providing them with 
a well-balanced lunch at school to fill 
their daily nutritional requirements. 

In recent years the administration has 
sought to decrease the amount of surplus 
foods available for donation to schools, 
and also to reduce the funds for this pro- 
gram. This year, for exampie, the ad- 
ministration recommended no increase 
in this budget which would have made 
the school-lunch program most inade- 
quate in view of the growing school popu- 
lation. Here is one way in which the 
people in the large cities derive a specific 
benefit, and it was going to be reduced to 
practical purposes. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I fought for a larger school 
lunch and feel that I was instrumental 
in obtaining additional funds for this 
program. I urged that it be increased 
by $55 million in order to insure an ade- 
quate food supply for the children. The 
result was that Congress voted to in- 
crease this program from $100 million 
to $145 million. Thus, more children 
will benefit from the school-lunch pro- 
gram during the coming year. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


It is my view that the United States 
must take the lead in practicing tolera- 
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tion toward racial and religious groups 
and to eliminate discrimination against 
people on the grounds of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. We must live 


up to the civil rights and civil liberties - 


as enunciated in the United States Con- 
stitution. For this reason, I was pleased 
that Congress for the first time in 82 
years passed the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
It is not an all-embracing law designed 
to eliminate discrimination and safe- 
guard minority rights. It is limited 
merely to the protection of the right to 
vote, it provides for a Civil Rights Com- 
mission to investigate violations, and it 
sets up a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. I felt privileged 
to participate in these historic debates. 
This measure may be regarded as a start- 
ing point for civil-rights legislation. 

Additional legal powers and remedies 
are required to guarantee the equal pro- 
tection of the laws to every American 
and effective enforcement of these laws. 
Witness all the obstructions, the delays, 
and the tactics to undermine the integra- 
tion in the schools in Little Rock and 
other southern communities which is 
contrary to the judicial decree of the 
United States Supreme Court. This is 
causing untold harm to the United States 
all over the world. 

EDUCATION 


The Russian sputnik and Russian ad- 
vances in science have pointed up our 
own crisis in education, the lack of suffi- 
cient educational facilities and opportu- 
nities for our youth. Our national secu- 
rity was threatened by the inadequacy of 
our educational system, especially in 
science. We do not have enough class- 
rooms or enough teachers. We did not 
provide enough help or incentive to de- 
serving students seeking a higher educa- 
tion. Education has become most ex- 
pensive and it is increasingly difficult for 
a family of limited means to provide 
their children with a higher education. 
This constitutes a tremendous waste of 
human resources. 

When the national defense education 
bill to provide loans and scholarships to 
needy students came up in Congress, I 
was among the firs?to support it. I was 
terribly disappointed when the scholar- 
ship program was omitted from the bill: 
nevertheless, I voted for it since it would 
still be a help to students requiring loans 
and in other ways. It is urgent that the 
next Congress enact a scholarship pro- 
gram, and I work toward that goal. We 
must give our young generation the best 
education possible. 

IMMIGRATION 


Throughout my first term in Congress 
I have been interested in efforts to liber- 
alize the immigration laws and to elimi- 
nate the discriminatory national origins 
concept. The United States must live 
up to its tradition as a haven of refuge 
for the oppressed and as a citadel of 
freedom. One of the first bills I intro- 
duced shortly after coming to Congress 
in January 1957 was a bill to revise and 
rewrite the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act eliminating the national origins 
quota system and other discriminatory 
features of our immigration and natu- 
Talization laws. I also introduced a bill 
to facilitate the entry into the United 





‘to do so. 
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States of adopted children and other rel-" 
atives of American citizens. 

The 85th Congress, however, passed 
two important immigration measures. 
One was to grant permanent status to 
some 32,000 Hungarian refugees who 
entered the United States after the Hun- 
garian uprising in 1956. The other was 
a bill to permit the unification of fam- 
ilies and utilization of unused visas left 
over from the Refugee Relief Act. Both 
of these were worthwhile measures and 
I was pleased to vote for them. I shall 
continue to strive for greater liberaliza- 
tion of our immigration laws. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Veterans and their survivors have 
been benefited in a number of ways 
through legislation adopted by the 85th 
Congress. Among the more important 
measures, all of which I supported, were 
the following: to increase the compensa- 
tion for service-connected disabilities for 
all veterans and additional allowances 
for dependents; extension of the GI-loan 
bill for 2 years until 1960, but interest 
rates were increased to 43%4 percent; an 
increase in the burial allowance for de- 
ceased veterans from $150 to $250; total 
disability national service life insur- 
ance for veterans paying double the 
present benefits. 

There were attempts on the part of 
the administration to make arbitrary 
cuts in essential veterans’ services, espe- 
cially hospital services. I strongly op- 
posed such cuts either in services or in 
benefits to veterans and will continue 
The veterans of this country 
have made great sacrifices for the Na- 
tion and they deserve our fullest recog- 
nition. 

POSTAL AND GOVERNMENT WORKERS 

During my first year in Congress I 
served on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee where I had the oppor- 
tunity to familiarize with the problems of 
the postal workers and Government em- 
ployees. I am proud of our postal 
workers ‘and their dedicated service. 
They had not received a pay increase in 
the last 3 years, and with the cost of 
living rising-steadily I felt they were en- 
titled to araise. In fact, one of the first 
bills I introduced last January when the 
1958 session convened was legislation to 
increase basic postal salaries by $546 
annually. I voted for the 10 percent 
pay increase for postal and Federal em- 
ployees, including the retroactive pay- 
ments going back to January, which 
Congress enacted in June. 

Similarly, I supported the measure to 
grant a 10 percent increase in annuities 
to retired Federal employees. Back in 
March 1957 I had introduced a bill, H. R. 
5754, to increase annuities to civil serv- 
ice retirees under a graduated system of 
from 10 to 30 percent. Some of the fea- 
tures of .my bill were subsequently. 
enacted. : 

In the field of Federal employee legis- 
lation I look for early enactment, per- 
haps in 1959, of health and life insurance 
for Government workers at a low cost 
which would provide protection against 
long and costly illnesses, Other legisla- 
tive objectives in this field are official 
recognition of Federal employee unions, 
crediting unused sick leave for greater 
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annuity benefits upon retirement, an 
equitable system for settlement of em. 
ployee grievances, correction of posta} 
pay classification inequities, and others, 
EQUALITY FOR PUERTO RICANS 


An important segment of the popula. 
tion of my district is made up of Puerto 
Ricans, who are striving to attain equal. 


ity as American citizens. I am happy to 


assist them in this effort. They are en. 
titled to equal opportunity to advance by 
reason of ability, without regard to race, 
color, religion, or sex. These people are 
religious, they are friendly and hospita. 
ble. Their sons have fought to defend 
American democracy and our way of life. 
They have earned their rights to citizen. 
ship and equality. 

Like all neweomers to our shores, they 
have encountered language difficulties 
and a lack of economic opportunities 
which create certain problems for them. 
Yet they are proving to be a valuable asset 
to our economy in several industries, 
Gradually these problems are being 
solved as the Puerto Ricans learn the 
English language and advance in edueca- 
tion, in business, and in politics. Al- 
though Spanish is spoken in almost all 
Puerto Rican homes in New York, about 
50 percent of these are already reported 
to be bilingual and that proportion is 
bound to increase in the years to come, 
In my congressional district we have 1 
Puerto Rican local district leader, a can- 
didate for the State assembly, and 2 
judges. 

On August 11 one of the great tele- 
vision channels in New York initiated a 
program to aid the Spanish-speaking 
people learn English. This program 
aims not only to teach the Puerto Ricans 
English, but also a greater sense of par- 
ticipation in community affairs. As such, 
I feel that this program will prove to be 
an effective instrument of education and 
a way to equality for Puerto Ricans in 
New York. 

OTHER ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 


There have been a number of other 
issues and problems on which I expressed 
my view as a Member of Congress, the 
more important of these being the follow- 
ing: 

I introduced a bill for the issuance of @ 
special postage stamp in honor of the 
10th anniversary of the establishment of 
Israel. On that occasion I stated that 
Israel was the only stable and forward- 
looking country in the Middle East, while 
the Arabs are keeping the area in con- 
stant turmoil and are playing into 
hands of the Communists. , 

Recent events prove that I was correct. 

Another bill I introduced sought 
prohibit the charging of a fee to view 
television programs in the home. 
is a movement afoot to institute pay 
television, which I strenuously oppose 
because I believe it is not in the best in- 
terests of the public and it will affect 
primarily the low-income. families who 
will not be able to afford to pay for s 
programs. It also constitutes a certall 
danger to our economy. 

After the 1957 session I was pri 
to visit Italy, examine their ind 
plants and met with the Italian b 








men and public officials. I enjoyed HS 


experience. 
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Prior to the parliamentary elections in 
Italy in the spring of 1958, I called on the 
ple of Italy to vote for those parties 
which stand for democracy and for co- 
‘operation with the West. I was glad that 
these parties were victorious in. the elec- 
tions and that one of the first tasks of 
Italy's new Prime Minister, _Amintore 
Fanfani, was to come to Washington for 
consultations with our Government to 
establish better relations. 

X protested against Communist in- 
humanities in Hungary, Poland, and 
other Eastern European countries where 
the people are suffering under the Krem- 
lin’s domination and expressed the hope 
they would soon witness the liberation of 
their countries. 

I introduced the following additional 
bills; a resolution calling for the unifica- 
tion of Ireland; a resolution to declare 
March 9 of each year as Amerigo Ves- 
pucci Day in honor of the Italian navi- 
gator after whom the continent of Amer- 
ica was named; a bill to establish recog- 
nition and observance by the Post Office 
Department of State holidays. 

Among bills which I supported were: 
Admission of Alaska as the 49th State; 
Federal Aviation Act for airport devel- 
opment; extension for 3 years of the 
special school-milk program to cost $75 
million annually; a program to help train 
public-health specialists and technicians; 
extension for 3 years of the hospital-con- 
struction program; authorization of $294 
million for medical research in mental 
health, cancer, heart, allergy, and ar- 
thritis; control and elimination of water 
pollution, and many other worthwhile 
measures. 

In addition, my offices in Washington 
and New York performed many personal 
services for hundreds of people who con- 
tacted me or my staff in person or in 
writing on various problems, This is a 
chapter of service in itself, but since it 
concerns problems of a very personal na- 
ture I shall only say that I am ready 
at all times to be helpful in every way 
possible to the people of my district.-.My 
staff and I will make every éffort to 
carefully consider any problem sub- 
mitted by residents of the 18th Congres- 
sional District. I take this opportunity 
to thank my Washington staff, namely, 
Mrs. Coutsonikas and Miss Gobbi. My 
work could not be doné without their 
invaluable help. I thank my New York 
assistants, Mark Lane;~Max Feigin, Mo- 
desto Munoz, and Michael Lazazzara. I 
feel confident that my constituents are 
Teceiving effective service while I am in 
Washington. 


It is my hope to continue to serve you 
in the United States Congress. It is my 
obligation to know my community, to un- 
derstand its problems, and to be dedi- 
cated to their solution. This makes it 
Possible for me to serve in the best in- 
terests of my people. 

This is the account of my stewardship 
in office which I present to my constitu- 
ents. I know they will read it carefully 
and judge it on its entirety. Those who 

to write to me, either on a personal 
Matter or to comment on this report, 

se address your letter to: Congress- 
Man ALrren E. SANTANGELO, New House 
Office Building, Wachington 25, D. C., 
Or 1484 Pirst Ay New York City. 





Statements on the United States Middle 
East Policy 


EXTENSION.OF REMARKS 


°. 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks the crisis in the Middle 
East has focused national attention on 
that area more than ever before. It is 
natural that in a crisis we concentrate 
on the immediate area concerned. But 
I have frequently had occasion to point 
out that in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions a careful, continuing reexamina- 
tion of policy is essential, and that 
spasmodic attention to serious problems 
only after the crisis is upon us is not only 
shortsighted but can lead to great 
catastrophe. : 

In trying to practice what I have 
preached, I have myself on frequent oc- 
casions in the last 2 years spoken out 
publicly on and off the Senate floor about 
our Middle East policy. Naturally I have 
been critical in many things I have had 
to say, because I deeply feel. that our 
Middle East policy has more often than 
not been no policy at all: However, I 
have tried to temper criticism with con- 
structive proposals some of which, I am 
glad to say, have been adopted or at least 
espoused by the President and the State 
Department in recent days. 

Simply as a matter of historical in- 
terest and as a means of organizing the 
continuity of my cwn analysis of our 
Middle East policy, I have assembled 
excerpts from statements I have made on 
this issue since the beginning of 1956. 
I am sure that some other members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee could 
compile a similar presentation. I ear- 
nestly hope that they will do so. I think 
it is good for the public to know that the 
Congress has attempted to participate— 
with whatever degree of success—in the 
formulation of constructive policies in 
the Middle East. 

_I ask unanimous consent that the 
excerpts be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection theexcerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ExcerrPrs From STATEMENTS By HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY ON UNITED STATES MIDDLE EAST 
Pouicy (1956—53) 

FEBRUARY 16, 1956: SENATE STATEMENT— 

UNITED STATES POLICY VACUUM 

I charge on the floor of the Senate that 
our Nation has exemplified no consistent for- 
eign policy in the Middle East * * * because 
we have been playing the policy of expediency 
when we should be principled. Ultimately 
such a course will lead to war. 

Our desire should be to bring peace to the 
Middle East. Our desire should be to bring 
stability to the Middle East. No ~.e will 
profit from the struggle in the Mida:e East 
except the Soviet Union. * * * I might say 
now for the Recorp that this is a very poor 
way of solving the problem—first by one 
country’s getting arms and then another 


country’s getting arms. But apparently we 
have no policy in the Middle East. I am 
afraid that now Pandora’s box has probably 
been opened throughout the Middle East. 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1956: SENATE STATEMENT—NEED 
FOR CONSISTENT MIDDLE EAST POLICY 
Our Government is not going to be re- 
spected, nor is its word going to be honored, 
unless we have a consistent, wéll-developed, 
clearly ascertainable and understandable 
policy in the Middle East. 


FEBBUARY 17, 1956: NEWS RELEASE—CALL FOR 
INQUIRY INTO UNITED STATES MIDDLE EAST 
POLICY 
Senator HumpHrey today asked the Sen- 

ate to take a careful look at the administra- 

tion’s policies in the tension-ridden Middle 

East. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1956: SENATE STATEMENT— 
VACILLATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Our Near East policy has changed several 
times within the past few years. We must 
know what it is and whether we have really 
developed a carefully planned policy which 
will lead to peace, economic development, 
and democratic strength in the Near East. 
APRIL 14, 1956: NEWSLETTER—UNITED STATES 
MUST ASSERT ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP 
The moment when Russians are turning 
toward economic expansionism is hardly the 
time for our foreign economic policies to 
contract. With half the world’s industrial 
production, we alone are in a position to 
render really substantial assistance to under- 
developed parts of the free world. 


MAY 12, 1956: AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 
SITY——-MIDEAST POLICY POINTS 


1. We must embrace that spirit of nation- 
alism that grips the underdeveloped and un- 
derprivileged nations * * * we must remind 
these people that * * * we have never lost 
our goals of self-determination, freedom, and 
independence. 

2. We must respect the so-called neutrality 
of new-born nations for what it is—a frank 
assertion that they do not want to become 
appendages to Soviet imperialism or western 
collective security. 

3. We should engage in greater use of our 
capital through international organizations 
such as the United Nations, the Wcrid Bank, 
and other international financial develop- 
ment groups. Above all, our foreign eco- 
nomic policy should be reviewed_in the per- 
spective of our long-term economic relations 
as part of a viable, integrated, free-world 
economy rather than in the harsh terminol- 
ogy of “handouts for foreigners.” 

4. We should step up our technical assist- 
ance program, and add to it by working 
through the United Nations and offering to 
expand U. N. technical assistance. Our Gov- 
ernment has consistently dragged its feet on 
the Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development known as SUNFED, de- 
spite the fact that a majority of our friends 
in the United Nations have long begged us 
to support it. The administration still re- 
fuses to budge. 

5. Let us use our blessings of food and 
fiber. We can proceed through the United 
Nations offering vast quantities of produce 
to be placed under the general direction of 
the U. N. Food and Fibre Reserve. Here we 
can seize the initiative. In the absence of 
administration action, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has scheduled hear- 
ings on a resolution of mine which would 
promote the development of a World Food 
and Fiber Reserve. 

6. We should devote new emphasis to the 
United Nations agencies whose progress rep- 
resents America’s compassion and generosity 
on a world scale. These groups include the 
World Health Organization, Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and the International Labor 
Organization. 

7. Let us again and again challenge the 
Soviet Union to fulfill the requirements of 
the United Nations Charter, asking her to 
join with us, not only in a program of dis- 
armament, but in a program. of economic 
rehabilitation under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the United Nations. 
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MAY 19, 1956: NEWSLETTER—FOREIGN AID 
CRUCIAL 


It becomes ever more evident that the di- 
rection of our foreign and domestic economic 
policy will perhaps be decisive in the world- 
wide competition with communism. 
OCTOBER 30, 1956: LIONS CLUB ADDRESS, ST. 

PETER, MINN.—POLICY OF EQUIVOCATION 


In the Middle East, a vacillating policy has 
alternately exasperated the young democracy 
of Israel and won us increasing enmity 
among the Arab Nations as well. By her arms 
agreements with Egypt and Afghanistan the 
Soviet Union has obtained footholds in the 
Middle East which have been Kremlin objec- 
tives for generations. 

NOVEMBER 17, 1956: AT. WISCONSIN STATE CIO 
CONVENTION—URGING PERMANENT WU. N. 
FORCE 
The Middie East has been a tinderbox for 

years—a powderbox. In the Middle East, we 

have not had a policy. The United Nations 
has sent forces into the Middle East. It is 
qur job to see that these forces remain there 
and that they are strong enough to do the 
job. I do not think that 6,000 United Na- 
tions forces in the Middle East are adequate. 

I think that we ought to be willing * * * 

to see that adequate. United Nations forces 

are placed in that powderbox to prevent it 
from exploding right in our faces. 

DECEMBER 20, 1956: ADDRESS BEFORE THE OVER- 

SEAS PRESS CLUB—ARAB NATIONALISM 


One of the basic facts of our time is the 
spirit of nationalism which dominates the 
thinking of most of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. We are all familiar with the 
manifestations of this force, the antiwest- 
ernism throughout much of Asia and Africa 
and the irresponsible fashion in which the 
Soviet Union has tried to take’ advantage of 
this feeling. * * * 

It is both useless and wrong to oppose na- 
tionalism, useless because any such opposi- 
tion would be foredoomed to failure. Of 
course, self-determination of national groups 
has been a keystone of American policy since 
the days of Woodrow Wilson. * * * One rea- 
son we need the U. N. is to provide a con- 
structive focus for this tremendous force of 
nationalism. What the Middle East needs 
desperately is economic development. The 
U. N. does not control nationalism, but it 
does provide a framework in which nation- 
alism can find its proper and responsible 
place in a world society which is becoming 
increasingly interdependent. The problems 
we now face in Eastern Europe and the Mid- 

le East have little in common,/but it can be 
said, I think, that the roots of the problems 
in both instances are nationalist in origin. 
I applaud the recently repeated statements 
by the President that * * * problems * * * 
in Eastern Europe and the Middle East must 
be dealt with by the U.N. The U.N. has an 
important role to play. It is dangerous for 
either the United States or the Soviet Union 
to try to be the dominant power in the Mid- 
dle East; this is an area readymade for the 
kind of international ministrations that the 
U. N. is peculiarly equipped to undertdke. 

It might be useful to consider establishing 
under United Nations auspices a Middle 
East Development Authority. Most of the 
economic as well as other problems of the 
area are international in their scope.. Most 
of them also require outside assistance, ei- 
ther in the form of capital, of technical 
aid, or of good offices. Why not, then, have 
an international agency to deal with them? 
The kind of Middle East Development Au- 
thority that I have in mind would have, 
on its board of directors, representatives of 
all the states of the area as well as repre- 
sentatives of the states furnishing capital 
and technical assistance. 


DECEMBER 29, 1956: NEWSLETTER—INCREASED 
SOVIET INROADS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

The increasing competition with the So- 

viet in the have-not areas from the Middle 
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East to the Far East indicates a need for 

a@ new and broader program to help people of 

these areas help themselves. 

JANUARY 11, 1957: NEWSLETTER—EISENHOWER 
DOCTRINE 


What he (the President) is saying in effect 
is that he should have said what he did 
in the first place—that the United States 
would not assert its own power unilaterally 
in the Middle East. Much of the /concern 
in Congress is centered on the fact’ that the 
Eisenhower proposal is directed solely against 
the Soviet Union in terms of military aggres- 
sion. There is not a very clear view of what 
it would do in terms of offsetting Soviet 
political penetration and infiltration. 
FEBRUARY 8, 1957: NEWSLETTER—EISENHOWER 

DOCTRINE 


Nowhere in the proposed resolution was 
there any concrete proposal concerning the 
most urgent problems of the Middle East— 
the Soviet arms traffic, the control of the 
Suez, the open threats of the Arabs to over- 
whelm Israel, the danger of subversion and 
the emergence of pro-Soviet, if not neces- 
sarily Soviet controlled, Arab dictators. 

By month’s end I hope that the President 
will be presented with a more realistic reso- 
lution which does indeed put the Congress 
firmly on record that Soviet expansion into 
the Middle East of any kind will be resisted, 
but also will address itself to the hard, spe- 
cific problems of the Middle East and will 
call for cooperation with the United Nations. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1957: SENATE STATEMENT—NEW 

DIRECTIONS FOR UNITED STATES POLICY 


We must do what we can as a nation to 
strengthen the military forces of the U. N. 
in the Middle East. 

We should initiate proposals to end the 
arms race in the Middle East. 

We should consider proposing a pilot 
project, an open-skies aerial and ground 
inspection system. 

We should recognize the critical impor- 
tance of reestablishing the principle of free 
navigation on the international waterways. 

We should propose the establishment of 
a United Nations Good Offices Commission, 
whose purpose would be to reduce tensions 
in the Middle East. 

We must help break the stalemates of 
inertia and blockade by promoting dynamic 
projects to help raise living standards, 
strengthen economies, and encourage orderly 
social progress in the Middle East. 

MAY 3, 1957: NEWSLETTER—MILITARY FORCE OF 
LIMITED IMPORTANCE 


Our military forces and those of our allies 
are only the shield which can permit us to 
go to work in a constructive way to help 
build a stable and durable relationship 
among the peoples of this tense and critical 
arga. 

MAY 17, 1957: NEWSLETTER—UNILATERAL 
ACTION 


I thing we should not move unilater- 
ally * * * in the Middle East any more than 
we have to. In many cases, our national 
objectives can best be accomplished through 
the United Nations, or in joint efforts with 
the European states such as Italy or West 
Germany, or with some of the states of the 
Middle East. 

MAY 17, 1957: NEWSLETTER—CONSTRUCTIVE 

NATIONALISM 


Certainly the challenge of economic de- 
velopment would focus the energies of. the 
Egyptian people on constructive undertak- 
ings. A new approach is needed—perhaps in 
the form of a regional development agency 
under the United Nations.— 

MAY 24, 1957: NEWSLETTER—RIVER VALLEY | 

DEVELOPMENT \ 

The fact is that water is at least as impor- 
tant as oil in the Middle East if not more so. 
The Nile, the Jordan, and the Tigris-Euphra- 
tes are all international rivers, and if maxi- 
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mum use is to be made of their wa 
must be done under some kind of interna. 
tional arrangement. A new approach is 
needed—perhaps in the form of a regional 
development agency under the Uniteq Na- 
tions but operating independently through a 
representative board of directors. 


JUNE 8, 1957: ADDRESS—-FOREIGN POLIcy CON. 
FERENCE IN MINNEAPOLIS—40 MILLION PEO- 
PLE 


The foreign policy of the United States 
has failed to keep pace with our obligations 
and the responsibilities of the Middle East, 
Without further delay, the United States 
must formulate and implement a po 
which comprehends the dimensions of oyr 
role in the Middle East and which responds 
realistically to the needs and aspirations of 
the peoples of the region. We have cop. 
ceived of the security of our interest in the 
Middle East in terms of military pacts, arms 
agreements, and advance bases when it de. 
pends, in fact, on our ability to win the sup- 
port and friendship of the region’s 40 mil. 
lion people. The United States, in other 
words must now bolster the Eisenhower doc. 
trine by a policy which comprehends and at- 
tacks the real causes of the social and po- 
litical turmoil which threatens to destroy free 
world interests in the Middle East. 

The idea of creating a Middle East Develop. 
ment Agency, composed of all the states in 
the region and other states contributing to 
its capital, has much to commend it. Such 
an institution could be a decisive new ele- 
ment in the Middle Eastern situation anda 
catalytic agent which might precipitate solu- 
tions for many of the most vexing problems 
of the region. 

Such a development agency could under- 
take projects itself, lend money to either 
private or public agencies, and participa 
in equity financing. It could manage proj- 
ects * * * it could carry on long-term tech- 
nical assistance. 

It would divert the attention of the 
Arab leaders from military adventures to 
internal economic development. Turning 
Arab energies into constructive channels 
would eventually lead to institutional and 
socia] changes, such as the growth of a 
middle class, which would have a beneficial 


and stabilizing influence. 


It would provide a means of channeling 
Arab oil revenues into productive uses which 
would benefit the entire area. * * * 

It could work out a solution to the whole 
Palestine-Arab refugee problem. The only 
long-term solution for the refugees is basic 
economic development. * * * 

It could encourage international accep- 
tance of the Jordan River plan and similar 
developments involving more than, one 
state. s- +s ' 

It could give. technical assistance and 
supervised farm credit to farmers settling 
on new lands coming into production. * * * 

Most important, perhaps, such an agency 
would encourage a regional approach to the 
problems of Middle East development. Iso 
lated projects here and there * * * obvi- 
ously offer no real answer to the needs of 
the region. 

It is time that the nations involved (im 
the Arab-Israeli conflict) come to terms * **® 
nor can the United States afford to tem- 
porize further with the problem of 
refugees. 

We should iniprove the signal of the Voice 
of America. 

We need more conferences on a regional 
level by American foreign service personnel 
in the Middle East. 

We must increase the ordinary 
exchange between the United States and the 
Middle East. ME 

We should do more to encourage the OP- 
eration of voluntary agencies such as Si 

American food and fiber are vital to the 
very existence sof thousands of under= 


nourished people in the Middle East. = 





wat 
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I have already mentioned that something 
tremendously important is happening to two- 
thirds of mankind living on three underde- 
yeloped continents. Today the whole under- 
developed world is seething with what 
Arnold Toynbee has called a revolution of 
rising expectations. * * * the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the Children’s Fund, 


. UNESCO, the International Labor Organi- 


gation. * * * It is to these agencies which 
the people on three continents look to satis- 
fy their high hopes for progress. Through 
these various agencies, the United Nations is 
a living demonstration of another great 
truth about the world today—the truth that 
a multilateral approach to help underprivi- 
leged peoples to help themselves is a more 
efficient and satisfactory approach than 
many of the bilateral methods of medical, 
technical, and economic assistance which 
we have also used. 

Not only should we utilize the specialized 
agencies which already exist under the 
United Nations structure, -but we should 
press for the formation of new United 
Nations agencies * * * two of these agen- 
cies which I have recently proposed (are) a 
Middle East Good Offices Commission, and a 
Middle East Development Authority. * * * 
Others (are) * * * SUNFED, the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment * * * a new International Wa- 
terways Commission. © . 

JUNE 3, 1957: SPEECH—-FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Lack of adequate food is the underlying 
factor of many of the economic and political 
problems bringing trouble to this area of 
the world. Food is the common denomi- 
nator of international life. American food 
and fiber is vital to the very €xistence of 
millions of undernourished people. 


JUNE 6, 1957: NEWSLETTER—AFTER VISITING 
LEBANON 


Here (Lebanon) seemed to be the brightest 
hope of the Arab world—a western-oriented 
nation of Christians and Moslems with a 
friendly government in power. But even in 
Beirut, we were warned of impending 
troubles that have subsequently happened— 
political riots spurred on by outside influ- 
ences. 


JUNE 8, 1957: NEWSLETTER— EMPHASIS ON THE 
PEOPLE . 


We need more of a human people-to- 
people approach to our international rela- 
tions rather than just dependence on mili- 
tary might and security pacts. 


JUNE 17, 1957: NEWS RELEASE—FOOD AND FIBER 


IT am convinced that our Government 
Policy has been far too shortsighted about 
how powerful a factor sharing our abund- 
ance can be in our foreign relations. 


JULY 1, 1957: REPORT ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


SUBMITTED TO SENATE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE 


Our policy has concerned itself too much 
with kings and oil, too little with people and 
water. No country in the Middle East * * “ 
has the experience or the skills * * * to 
stave off communism by pushing develop- 
ment on a scale commensurate with the need. 

The imperatives of an effective- American 
Policy— 

1. To attack on a regional basis the funda- 
Mental causes of economic instability which 

on the deprivation of the masses and 
their rebellion against poverty; © , 
PS remove the causes of political in- 

lity which lie both in the existence of 
ace refugees whose hopelessness makes 
the 1 eager susceptible to agitation, and in 
and Israel peace between the Arab States 

na should consider the idea of creating a 

oe Development Agency. 
thas can policy should maintain a con- 

and unrelenting leadership for the state 


of this region to resolve this conflict (Arab- 
Israeli) once and for all. 

The only possible solution—the provision 
for the vast majority (of refugees) with 
permanent homes and tolerable livelihoods 
in the Arab States. 

We need more regionalism in the opera- 
tion of our Foreign Service. 

Take a keen interest in the American busi- 
nessman abroad. * * * In the particular 
countries I visited, American business en- 
joys a deservedly good reputation. 

A center of Arabic studies * * * sup- 
ported-by American funds * * * (has) fre- 
quently been proposec 

Improve the signal of the Voice of America. 

USIA should concentrate more on libraries 
and visual education. 

We ought to concentrate on developing a 
new generation of friendly leadership in the 
Middle East. 

There is an obvious need for stepping up 
our point 4 program in the Middle East, 
particularly as it relates to agriculture. 

If American foreign policy, not only in the 
Middle East, but elsewhere is to be of maxi- 
mum effectiveness, a drastic revision is re- 
quired in the prevailing concept regarding 
disposal of our food and fiber in the world. 


SEPTEMBER, 19, 1957: ADDRESS BEFORE LOS AN- 
GELES WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCII-—FOUR PRO- 
POSALS 


Let me suggest four recommendations to- 
ward easing the explosive tensions of the 
Middle East. r 

1. Leadership in the United Nations to- 
ward an outright ban on arms shipments 
into the Middle East. 

2. Creation of a U. N. Good Offices Com- 
mission * * * with a mandate to seek both 
territorial and political settlements. * * * 

3. Making permanent and expanded U. N. 
security force for the Middle East and other 
trouble zones that might develop. 

4. Creation of a Middle East Development 
Agency * * * as a catalytic agent which 
might precipitate solutions for many of the 
most vexing problems of the region by en- 
couraging a regional approach to develop- 
mental projects. 


OCTOBER 23, 1957: ADDRESS BEFORE AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSOCIATION—UNITED STATES-MIDDLE 
EAST POLICY RUDDERLESS 


Within a few short months we have had 
evidence of gradual estrangement from the 
United States of hitherto friendly Arab na- 
tions—Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia. In- 
stead of supplying affirmative, constructive 
leadership, the administration has drifted 
and hesitated. The only possibility of rescu- 
ing American Middle East policy is to face up 
to the challenges of that area in a variety 
of specific ways. 

1. We should strengthen the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force. 

2. We should initiate proposals to end the 
arms race in the Middle East. 

8. We should consider proposing * * * an 
open skies aerial and ground inspection 
system. 

4. We should realize the critical impor- 
tance of reestablishing the principle of free 
navigation on international waterways. 

5. We should propose the establishment of 
& United Nations Good Offices Commission. 

6. We should help break the stalemate of 
inertia and blockade by promoting dynamic 
projects to help raise living standards, 
strengthen economies, and encourage orderly 
social progress in the Middle East. 

OCTOBER 31, 1957: ADDRESS BEFORE INDUSTRIAL 

UNION DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO—PEACE: OUR 

MOST URGENT BUSINESS 


The crisis of the Middle East is a matter 
of the gravest urgency. * * * But it is well 
to remember that the Middle East is only the 
latest episode in the progtessive deterioration 
of our position in the world. * * * The re- 
cent coup in Syria has given the Kremlin a 
military and strategic foothold in the Medi- 
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terranean. The Soviet Union is now in a 
favorable position to infiltrate its way into 
control of the Middle East. 

First, we should join with the spirit ‘of 
independent nationalism that grips the un- 
derdeveloped and underprivileged countries. 

Second, we should respect the neutrality 
of newborn nations. 

Third, we must make greater use of our 
economic strength to help other free nations 
develop themselves. * * * We should en- 
courage the use of international machinery 
for economic development, not only the 
World Bank, but machinery of the U. N. such 
as SUNFED. * * * We must not use our 
economic-development funds to subvert the 
independence of other free nations by at- 
taching military or political conditions 
humiliating to them. 

Fourth, we should step up our own point 4 
program * * * at the same time that we 
continue to work through the U. N. and 
help expand U. N. technical assistance. 

Fifth, we should more actively, construc- 
tively, and imaginatively use our blessings 
of food and fiber as a powerful force for free- 
dom. * * * Wecan use our, abundant stocks 
of food and fibers nag only to relieve acute 
emergency shortages elsewhere in the world, 
but also to help the economic-development 
programs where they are urgently needed. 

A great crisis faces us today—the crisis of 
the Middle East. The situation is so acute, 
the danger so immediate that a broad pro- 
gram of international action is imperative. 
In this the United States should take the 
lead to initiate action through the United 
Nations. 

We should initiate proposals in the United 
Nations to place the U.N. police force on a 
continuing basis. 

We should seek the establishment by the 
United Nations General Assembly of a Special 
Commission on Arms Traffic. 

We should propose the establishment of a 
United Nations Good Offices Commission, 
which purpose would be to reduce tensions 
in the Middle East. 

We should take the initiative in the United 
Nations in proposing a Middle East Develop- 
ment Authority as an administering agency 
for the mutual pooling of technical and cap- 
ital aids in the area. A Middle East Develop- 
‘ment Agency could demonstrate to the Arab 
leaders that they have more to gain by in- 
ternal and cooperative development than 
from military adventures. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1957: ADDRESS AT MACALESTER 
COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, MINN.—MIDEAST STILL 
THREATENING 


The situation in the Middle East still 
poses the greatest threat of any outbreak 
of actual war * * * the urgent need to pre- 
serve the peace, the pressure for change, 
for social advance, for an end to poverty and 
ignorance will not wait for that region to 
mobilize and exploit its resources on its own. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1958: ADDRESS BEFORE MIDDLE 
EAST INSTITUTE—MILITARY PACTS REEXAMINED 


In our preoccupation with the least like- 
ly contingency—overt Soviet military aggres- 
sion—we have tended to throw up our hands 
over the problems of subversion. * * * Most 
middle easterners feel that we have tried 
to force their countries to stand up and be 
counted, to be allied with us in premature— 
if not simply paper—alliances. Why is it that 
we cannot understand that the mood of na- 
tionalism in the Middle East today makes any 
political leader recoil from any relation- 
ship with a more powerful Western nation 
which smacks of subordination or even im- 
plies political inferiority. * * * Our Gov- 
ernment has never assumed the full re- 
sponsibility which the United States must 
assume if the countries of the Middle East 
are to remain free and independent. And 
I know it tékes a good deal more economic 
and technical assistance in the Middle East 
than we have given to date. * * * In the 
Middle East * * * where 90 percent of the 
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people are living not on a subsistence but 
below a subsistence diet, where disease is 
rampant * * * to pour our military equip- 
ment into that kind of a situation is, to me, 
the height of madness. Our military policy 
is sterile because it is not accompanied by 
measures designed to cope with the underly- 
ing economic and political problems of the 
area. 

JUNE 26, 1958: SENATE ADDRESS—-WE SHOULD 

ACT IN CONCERT 


I repeat that unilateral action on our part, 
outside the confines of the United Nations 
would be reckless at this time * * * we 
should support, in the United Nations, and 
not only support, but advance the estab- 
lishment of a permanent U. N. police force. 
JULY 14, 1958: SENATE ADDRESS—STERILITY OF 

UNITED STATES MIBDLE EAST POLICY 


One after another of the so-called bastions 
of western strength in the Middle East have 
come tumbling down. Our policy in the Mid- 
dle East has supposedly been based on the 
Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doctrine. 
But apparently both of them have failed ut- 
terly in Iraq. The truth is, as I said almost 2 
years ago, we have not any ascertainable or 
discernible policy in the Middle East. We 
have overemphasized military pacts to the 
negiect of popular strength. 

In the 20th century aggression may take 
the form of political infiltration and carefully 
planned conspiracies having in mind the ob- 
jectives of overthrowing a government * * * 
and taking control. But despite our knowl- 
edge of the fact that aggression needs to be 
redefined, we have failed to devise instru- 
ments to contro! this new kind of aggression. 

Mr. President, I have said a number of 
times that our foreign policy has been too 
completely concerned about kings and oil, 
and too little concerned about people and 
water in the Middle East. 

There is a revolution at work, not only in 
the Middle East but throughout the world. I 
am afraid that we have not been able to iden- 
tify ourselves too well with that revolution. 

The Middle East has been termed the cra- 
dle of civilization. It could well become the 
graveyard of contemporary civilization * * * 
unless policies of the wisest type are pursued. 

The solutions to the problems of the Mid- 
dle East are not military. Instead, the an- 
swer is to be found in policies which reach 
the: basic needs of the area. The United 
States must learn that it cannot control 
events * * * by threatening massive retalia- 
tion. 

JULY 16, 1958: SENATE STATEMENT—THE MA- 
RINES IN LEBANON 


Out of loyalty and patriotic duty I support 
the United States, even though I believe the 
decision to send forces to Lebanon was un- 
wise and filled with dangers. I repeat that we 
could make no greater mistake than to have 
the United States alone become the police- 
man of the world. 


JULY 24, 1958: SENATE STATEMENT—VUSE U. N. 
MACHINERY 


The United Nations provides the environ- 
ment and the machinery conducive to fruit- 
ful negotiations. The United Nations offers 
an opportunity for quiet, secret talks as well 
as public platform appearances * * * in- 
valuable opportunity at the United Nations 
for direct person-to-person negotiations 
which might not otherwise take place. I 
earnestly hope that * * * Middle Eastern 
leaders will come to New York during this 
session. 


AUGUST 5, 1958: SENATE FLOOR STATEMENT— 
DISEASE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. President, for years the under- 
developed Middle East has needed medicine, 
not machineguns. It has needed schools, 
not soldiers. It has needed food, not fox- 
holes. Today we have marines stationed in 
the Middle East. But armed forces will not 
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be able to cure disease, or instruct minds, 

or fill empty stomachs, either in the Middle 

East or anywhere else. 

AUGUST 8, 1958: FLOOR STATEMENT—CONSTRUC- 
TIVE USE OF NATIONALISM 


One of the most obvious facts and develop- 
ments in the Middle East is the rise of Arab 
nationalism. Nationalism as a psychologi- 
cal, political, and emotional force is’ neither 
good nor bad. It depends on the course of 
action that it takes and the objectives that 
it seeks * * * nationalism that is directed 
and charted into channels of political free- 
dom affd self-determination, economic prog- 
ress and human betterment represents a con- 
structive and positive force to be sought and 
nourished. It is this * * * possibility of 
nationalism that we should encourage. 





Army Security Discharges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a final report made to me by the 
Department of the Army concerning a re- 
review of less-than-honorable discharges 
where the character of the discharge was 
based on preinduction activities of the 
soldier. This reexamination of cases was 
undertaken at my request, continuing 
the interest first expressed by the Senate 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, at public hearings 
as far back as November 1955. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR HENNINGS: The purpose 
of this letter is to provide you with final 
statistics on the review of security-type dis- 
charges voluntarily undertaken by the De- 
partment of the Army following the Supreme 
Court decision in the Harmon and Abramo- 
witz cases. You will recall that we pro- 
posed to conclude this review ky July 1, 1958. 

In order that these statistics may be more 
fully understood, I would first like to refer 
to the previous review made by the Army of 
security-type discharges. Following hear- 
ings before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, of which you are the 
chairman, the Army undertook a review of all 
less-than-honorable security-type discharges 
issued during the period November 10, 1948, 
to November 16, 1955. Under that program 
we identified for review some 730 security- 
type discharges as having been issued during 
the period given. As a result of that review, 
in 211 cases the previously less-than-honor- 
able discharges were upgraded to honorable. 

Following the Supreme Court decision in 
the Harmon and Abramowitz cases, the De- 
partment of the Army voluntarily undertook 
to (1) again review all less-than-honorable 
security-type discharges issued between the 
period November 10, 1948, and November 16, 
1945, and not changed in the earlier review, 
and (2) to review all security-type dis- 
charges issued fror: November 16, 1955, to the 
date of the decision, March 3, 1958. The 
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purpose of the review was to identify those 
discharges which were within and affecteq by 
the provisions of the decision. During this 
review, the Department of the Army re. 
considered a total of 586 cases. The final de. 
termination with respect to these cases is 
indicated on the attached tabulation. 

All new discharge certificates called for by 
the aforementioned changes have been 
mailed or are in the process of being maileg 
by The Adjutant General. 

The Department of the Army has been 
extremely concerned about the matter of 
security-type discharges and has been con. 
tinuously aware and appreciative of your 
interest in connection therewith. We haye 
applied to these reviews all possible consiq- 
eration and attention. It has been ang 
will continue to be, our objective to apply 
to these security cases most particular care 
in order that the rights of the individual 
and the Government are fully protected, I¢ 
is our sincere hope that the matter of these 
reviews has been handled to your satisfac. 
tion. As you know, the Department of the 
Army is most anxious to be of assistance in 
all matters of mutual interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
HvuGH M. MItTon ITI, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, 





Final statistics—Review of security-type 


discharges 
Upgraded to honorable discharge: 
General discharge.-_.............. o, ae 
Other than honorable_...-..-.. 1-2 5 
UREN cin baueelagecncud 64 
TOO cndiecctiarn bh aaibhehioe snd - 266° 
. = 
Upgraded to general discharge: 
Other than honorable__._..-----.. - 2 
CRCNN ce cadicnmbawa eno ate 22 
OCR oo nce cine eke 24 
- —_ 
No change: 
General discharge___-........--.- - 232 
Other than honorable.........--- ‘i 7 
Undesirable ....- heightens westng . ae 
TREE sinnbidcdvtibmictwadciont - 1296 
Co 
Geand total. csncsccnennn nce - 586 


1The military record of some individuals 
did not support issuance of an honorable 
discharge or upgrading of their previous dis- 
charge. 





Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 
SPEECH ! 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleagues in 
tribute to the Honorable Cxares A. 
Wotverton, of New Jersey, former 
chairman of one of the great committees 
of this Congress. 

I know of no individual who has 
worked any harder or with greater 
in behalf of his people than has 
WOLVERTON. 





He has been especially interested @ 


railroad retirement workers and his a¢- 
tivities will be recorded in the history of 
this great legislative body. CHARLIE, We 
wish you and yours the best of evely- 
thing. * 
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HON. ALFRED E.-SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege to report to the people 
of the 18th Congressional District of 
New York, whom I have the high honor 
to represent, what I believe to be the 
major drives of the 85th Congress, what 
it accomplished and failed to accomplish, 
and the small role I played in the drama 
of these last 2 years. 

The 2d session of the 85th Congress 
closed on August 24. The first session 
lasted from January 3 to August 30, 1957. 
Despite the fact that the President was 
Republican and control of Congress was 
in experienced Democratic hands, much 
has been accomplished and certain items 
have been left undone. Analysts who 
demand clear-cut verdicts will be dis- 
appointed. 

Future generations will most likely re- 
member the 85th Congress for two legis- 
lative accomplishments—first, the en- 
actment of the first civil-rights.legisla- 
tion in 87 years, and, second, the admis- 
sion to the Union of Alaska as the 49th 
State. However, I shall remember this 
Congress as a classic example of democ- 
racy responding to external danger and 
internal economic recession. 

The second session began in a spirit 
of emergency and determination. The 
Russian Sputnik, increasing unemploy- 
ment galvanized the complacent into 
action. The leadership asserted them- 
selves to prepare our country in an ex- 
panding world and resolved that inde- 
cision would not bring about a depres- 
sion. While our minds and missiles 
projected themselves into the universe, 
our feet were on the ground, and we pro- 
vided measures that would prevent the 
manpower of America from frantically 
walking the streets in search of employ- 
ment. 

The first beep of sputnik halted the 
economy drive which characterized the 
Ist session of the 85th Congress. ‘The 
major drives of the second session were, 
first, defense in all its aspects, such as, 
reorganization of our defense forces, 
creation of a space agency, the sharing 
of our atomic secrets with our friends, 
the extension of reciprocal trade, the 
continuation of mutual-security program 
and funds and, second, economic re- 
covery activities, such as extension of 
jobless pay benefits, emergency Federal 

Ousing loans to speed up construction, 
and Federal funds for highway construc- 

on. Tax cuts as an antirecession 
measure fell by the wayside. 

e the President laid down a pro- 
gram, it was the cooperation and ac- 
Commodation of the Democratic leader- 

which led to the enactment of so 
Many measures. This 85th Congress 





ho sense a “yes Congress” to the 
lican President, It took the ini- 
tiative in the development of urgent 
es to meet the Soviet Union’s 
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space age bid for superiority in the 
futuristic implements of science and war. 
It did the same in attacking the eco- 
nomic recession. 

Congress challenged particulars of the 
President’s legislative program, changed, 
added to, rejected, or replaced some 
major features. and, occasionally, pro- 
duced legislation of its own. In the 
main, the end product proved satisfac- 
tory to the administration; and when it 
did not the President was quick to ex- 
ercise his veto. While some of the 
President’s recommendations were ig- 
nored or buried, the great bulk of his 
program was enacted in one form or 
another. 

As a first-term Congressman, I have 
taken a keen interest in the debate and, 
on many occasions, participated. After 
1 year of intense activity, my activity 
and contributions were recognized and I 
was assigned from the Committees of the 
Post Office and Civil Service and the 
Merchant Marine to the*House Appro- 
priations Committee, one of the most im- 
portant and influential committees in 
Congress. 

MY VOTE ON MAJOR ISSUES 


I voted for the Mideast doctrine in the 
original and in its final form. I sup- 
ported foreign aid with the cuts. ‘I sup- 
ported Federal aid to school construc- 
tion, the protection of civil rights, and 
the right to vote. I opposed the jury 
trial amendment to the civil rights bill 
which would have made impossible the 
enforcement of the legislation. I voted 
for aid to small business and aid to pri- 
vate housing. I supported the immigra- 
tion law which passed the House at the 
close of the session, which bill, while not 
completely satisfactory, was a step in 
the right direction. I voted for the 
postal pay and classified employee in- 
creases. I voted for the bill for the pro- 
tection of FBI files from indiscriminate 
inspection and at the same time would 
permit a defendant the right to inspect 
statements by a Government witness if 
the court. determined it would not 
prejudice the safety of the United States. 


In the second session, I supported and 
voted to exten’| unemployment compen- 
sation benefits to those exhausting their 
benefits. I voted for the emergency 
housing construction and Federal high- 
way program as economic measures to 
combat the recession. I voted for the 
omnibus housing: bill which failed to re- 
eeive a two-thirds vote although it re- 
ceived a vote of 251 to 134. I voted for 
a community facilities bill and market- 
ing facilities bill, both of which failed to 
pass, voted for foreign-aid appropria- 
tions and to reorganize the Defense De- 
partment. I voted for the science and 
language education bill granting schol- 
arships and loans to needy and intelli- 
gent college students, although the final 
measure excluded scholarships. I voted 
and supported extension of social-secu- 
rity benefits and pay increases for our 
Government and postal workers. I voted 
and supported bills for the disclosure and 
reporting of welfare and pension funds 
and also supported the so-called Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, which was designed to 
curb labor racketeering and corruption. 
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I voted for the extension of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements. I opposed passage 
of the bill to subordinate Federal stat- 
utes to State statutes unless Federal stat- 
ute expressly preempted the field. I 
voted for the appropriations to run the 
various agencies of Government. 

In 1956, when I ran for Congress, the 
voters in my district, in response to a 
questionnaire circulated by me, indicated 
their viewpoints and preferences. From 
time to time, during the past 2 years, I 
have met with various organizations in 
the community asking their viewpoints 
and reporting to them on pending legis- 
lation. I have voted my conscience with 
the knowledge of what my constituents 
desired. It was an honor and a privilege 
to be the Representative of the 18th Con- 
gressional District of New York. 





Legislative Program of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW-JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr; Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorpD a statement show- 
ing the action taken by the 85th Con- 
gress on the various items in the 19F8 
legislative program of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare which 
were referred to the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


1. Proposal: Federal aid to education. 

Congressional action: The Congress passed 
and sent to the President the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 (H. R. 13247). 
On September 2, 1958, the President signed 
this bill into law (Public Law 85-864) even 
though it did not include the Federal schol- 
arship program which he had recommended 
to the Congress. 

2. Proposal: Medical teaching facilities 
construction. 

Congressional action: The Congress passed 
and sent to the President a bill (H. R. 12876) 
which extended for 3 years the Health Re- 
search Facilities Act of 1956 which established 
a program of Federal matching grants for 
the construction of health research facilities. 
This bill has been signed into law (Publie 
Law 85-777). 

The Congress did not act on the President’s 
proposal to amend and enlarge the Health 
Research Facilities Construction Act to in- 
clude a program of grants to medical and 
dental schools for the construction of teach- 
ing facilities. 

3. Proposal: Food additives. 

Congressional action: The Congress passed 
and sent to the President H. R. 13254, food 
additives amendment of 1958, which amends 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1958 to prohibit the use in food of additives 
which have not been adequately tested to 
establish their safety. This bill was signed 
into law by the President on September 6, 
1958 (Public Law 85-929). 

4. Proposal: Indian sanitation facilities 
and services. 
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Congressional action: The Senate passed 
but the House did not act on S. 3694, a bill 
to clarify the authority of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral with respect to sanitation facilities and 
services for Indians. 

5. Proposal: Health insurance risk pool- 
ing. 

Congressional action: The Congress took 
no. action on the proposal (S. 1750) to allow 
agreements between private insurers for the 
pooling and coordinating their resources and 
efforts to provide health prepayment pro- 
tection. 

6. Proposal: Public Health Service Com- 
missioned Corps Personne! Act. 

Congressional action: The Congress took 
no action on this bill (S. 4312, H. R. 13812, 
H. R. 13814). 

7. Proposal: Establishment of a teaching 
hospital for Howard University. 

Congressional action: A bill, 8. 3626, to 
transfer Freedman’s, Hospital to Howard 
University and to establish a teaching hos- 
pital for Howard University was reported by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. No further action was taken by 
the Congress. 

8. Proposal: Cooperative Research in Edu- 
cation Act amendments. 

Congressional action: The Congress took 
no action on a bill, S. 3802, designed to im- 
prove the flexibility of the Cooperative Re- 
search in education program and to extend 
its provisions to the District of Columbia 
and the Territories and possessions of the 
United States. 

9. Proposal: 
ments. 

Congressional action: The Congress passed 
a bill (H. R. 11978) to amend and extend 
the program of Federal financial assistance 
in construction and operation of schools in 
federally affected areas. This bil was signed 
by the President on August 12, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-620). 

10. Proposal:. Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts. 

Congressional action: No action whatso- 
ever was taken on the administration’s pro- 
posal (S. 1716) to establish in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
21-member Federal Advisory Council to make 
recommendations for methods to encourage 
creative activity in the performance, prac- 
tice, participation in, and appreciation of 
the arts. 

11. Proposal: Commission on the Blind. 

Congressional action: No action was taken 
on the proposal (S. 2385) to establish a 
Presidential study commission on problems 
of the blind. 

12. Proposal: Salary improvement for offi- 
cials at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Congressional action: No action was taken 
on the proposal (S. 2835) to provide a resi- 
dence for the superintendent and to increase 
the salaries of the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and the first assistant physi- 
cian at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


Public Law 815-874 amend- 





Hon. Kenneth B. Keating 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR.. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of this Congress who is retiring from 
this particular legislative hall and will 
re nga to the Senate of the United 

ates. 
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T am referring, of course, to the Hon- 
orable KENNETH B. KEATING, who has 
done such an-outstanding job in the 
House of Representatives. His is a record 
which richly deserves the active support 
and the vote of every thinking citizen in 
the State of New York. 

Congressman KEATING, we wish you 
every possible success in your coming 
campaign, and in all your future en- 
deavors. 





Employment Situation in Montana— 
Statement of Senator Mike Mansfield, 


of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
© 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
January of this year, the State of Mon- 
tana had the dubious distinction of hav- 
ing the highest rate of insured unem- 
ployment in the United States. The pro- 
portion of the national labor force out 
of work has remained above 5 percent 
since last December, the longest and 
deepest unemployment period since the 
war. For 7 weeks Montana had the 
greatest percentage of its insured work- 
ing force unemployed, with a high of 
14.9 percent. 

While the Nation as a whole has not 
recovered as rapidly as most of us would 
like, Montana has done rather well, with 
the exception of the mining industry, 
where the largest number of unemployed 
is concentrated. The Montana average 
of insured unemployed at the end of the 
week of August 9 was 3.4 percent as op- 
posed to a national average of 5.4 per- 
cent. There are 36 other States with un- 
employment rates higher than Mon- 
tana’s. I am delighted to see that my 
State has responded so well, but the pic- 
ture as represented in these figures is not 
entirely correct, because they do not re- 
fiect the number of unemployed who do 
not collect unemployment compensation 
or whose 22 weeks have run out. At the 
present time over half of the miners in 
Butte, Mont., are unemployed, and a 
good many of them have exhausted their 
benefits. 

The minerals-stabilization bill which 
was passed by the Senate would have 
provided a badly needed shot in the arm 
to the minerals industry, but the legisla- 
tion was rejected in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In view of these most recent 
developments the Montana delegation 
has resumed its contacts with the execu- 
tive agencies, urging tnat they make use 
of existing authority to renew a miner- 
als purchasing program. In the instance 
of copper, the stockpile inventory is be- 
low the minimum requirement. 

The 85th Congress provided additional 
boosts to the economy of Montana in the 
form of direct legislation and those gen- 
eral programs such as social security 
which bring benefits to Montanans as 


well as the rest of the Nation. ~ 





.and in the 12th Congressional 





September 14 


New developments and expanded proj. 
ects under the jurisdiction of the Bureay 
of. Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers, an accelerated highway pro. 
gram, a stepped-up military constrye. 
tion at Montana Air Force installations 
and a number of smaller projects wij 
mean new jobs and expanded income to 
Montana communities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous cop. 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Coy. 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD a complete tabulation 
of the insured unemployment record in 
Montana, beginning on January 1, 1958, 

There being no objection, the tabula. 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1958 rate of insured unemployment in 





Montana 
i 
Montana | National Positi 
Week ended average | average | ae 
/ States 
wantin 
Percent Percent 
Jan. 4 ~evesccecc- 9.9 6.8 | 
+ Se 11.1 6.9 | 
: 12.3 6.8 | No.2 
13.0 7.0.| Not 
13.3 7.1 | No.l 
13.5 7.1 | No. 
14.4 7.5! Now 
14.9 7.9 | Nok 
14.9 7.9 | No.1 
14.3 7.9 | No.1 
13.6 7.8 | No.2 
2 13.4 7.9 | No.2 
BEE, De cdinntistnnd 12.7 7.9 | No.4, 
AG. 6.ccccdbiscce 11.5 8.0) Nob’ 
Apr. 12. 10. 5 8.1 | No.9 
. 9.4 8.0 | No. 1 
8.7 7.8 | No. 12 
7.9 7.7 No. 13. 
7.3 7.4 {| No. 
6.4 7.2 | No. @. 
5.5 6.9 | No, 24 
5.5 6.7 | No. 21. 
5.1 6.7 | No. 26: 
4.9 6.4 | No.2 
4.6 6.2 | No, 27. 
4.5 6.1 | No. 27. 
4.6 6.2 | No. 27 
4.4 6.2 | No. 31 
4.2 6.1 No. 35. 
3.8 5.8 | No, 36. 
3.6 5.6 | No. 36 
3.4 5.4 | No. 
3.3 5.3 | No. 36, 
3.4 6,2 No. 36. 








Hon. George Adams Shuford 


SPEECIL 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mf 
Speaker, with this 85th Congress in it 
final hours, we near the breach of many 
rewarding associations. Apart from 
decisions to be made by the people on 
election day, these close relationships of 
daily legislative work will be severed, 
numerous cases, by voluntary indi 
decisions. ii 

There comes poignantly to mind the 
withdrawal from public life of our dis 
tinguished colleague, the H 
Gerorce ApaMs SHUFoRD of North Care 
lina. For considerations of health, 
SHuForp has found it necessary to W! 
draw his candidacy for reelection—@ 
cision learned with sincere regret by 
many friends and admirers in this Ho 
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of North Carolina, which he has served 
so conscientiously and ably. 

I need not recall to his colleagues how 
this beloved, kindhearted man so ad- 
mirably combines the human qualities of 
warmth and genuine friendliness with a 
canny capacity for getting things done. 
Those of us who have been privileged 
to work with him have been enriched 
by the experience. His retirement is a 
great loss to the Nation and his native 

te. 

are Judge SHurorp returns to his beau- 
tiful mountain-cradled community of 
Asheville, the prayer and wish of his 
friends in this House is that his health 
soon will be fully restored, and that his 
wise counsel will remain available in the 
years ahead. 





Spotlight on Eavesdropping: It’s Legal 
To Listen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Walter C. Hornaday entitled “Spotlight 
on Eavesdropping: It’s Legal To Listen,” 
published in the July 13, 1958, edition of 
the Dallas News, of Dallas, Tex. 

Since the article refers to the study 
undertaken this year by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on  Constitu- 
tional Rights, of which I am chair- 
man, concerning “wiretapping, eaves- 
dropping, and the Bill of Rights” I 
wish to add that the subcommittee has 
published the following to date: Parts I 
and II of public hearings and an appen- 
dix containing background materials on 
the. subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

SPOTLIGHT ON EAVESDROPPING: It’s LEGAL To 
LISTEN 
(By Walter C. Hornaday) 

In these days of sensitive listening devices 
and ingenious methods of using them, no 
Person can be completely sure his words are 
not being overheard by unfriendly ears. 

Wiretapping is barred by Federal law, but 
using hidden microphones and other devices, 
commonly called bugging, is another matter. 

The Bernard Goldfine incident is an ex- 
ample of how bugging can be done with im- 
Punity so far as the law is conicerned. 

Nothing apparently can be done about 
punishing the planters of the microphone in 
Goldfine’s Washington hotel suite. Lawyers 
Say the only possible charge could be dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Wiretapping, where telephone conversa- 
tiers mage in, is useful to law enforce- 
late: bee rs. But the results of wiretapping 

mn barred from use in Federal courts 
by Supreme Court rulings, and are only per- 
in limited circumstances in some 


pusretapping and eavesdropping is a dirty 
ann in the opinion of most folks, even 
used to uncover heinous crimes. 
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The right of privacy is considered pretty 
sacred. Failure of Congress so far to legalize 
wiretapping for any purpose, even to uncover 
espionage, indicates in what abhorrence the 
practice is generally held. 

A Senate Judiciary Subcommittee headed 
by Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, is studying the whole field 
of wiretapping and eavesdropping as it ap- 
plies to constitutional rights. 

The group will soon issue a background 
report covering the different kinds of devices 
in use and the law and court rulings. Fur- 
ther hearings will go deeper into the matter, 
with possible recommendations on legisla- 
tion. 

There’s no doubt that wiretapping is a Fed- 
eral problem, because it involves interstate 
communications. But eavesdropping is a 
local affair, and it will take some severe 
stretching of the interstate commerce clause 
to be able to apply Federal laws there. 

Eavesdropping devices are used mostly in 
the big cities by criminals, business groups 
seeking information from competitors, pri- 
vate eyes checking domestic matters, police 
Officers, and common gossipers. 

The State of New York forbids wiretap- 
ping generally, except by law enforcement 
Officers who act with court permission. 
Eavesdropping also is covered by a New York 
State law to the extent that this infogma- 
tion can’t be used in courts, except by the 
police acting under court authority. 

The State of Pennsylvania has a total 
ban on wiretapping but has no eavesdrop- 
ping law. [Illinois completely bars both 
telephone wiretapping and eavesdropping. 
The California Legislature passed a bill out- 
lawing eavesdropping, but the Governor 
vetoed it, contending it didn’t go far enough 
to curb police practices. 

William D. Patton, one of the Hennings 
subcommittee counsel, said that more than 
30 States have no wiretapping or eaves- 
dropping laws at all. 

The House and Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tees_have before them proposed legislation 
on wiretapping. Their purpose is to over- 
come handicaps that law enforcement of- 
ficers claim have been imposed by Supreme 
Court decisions. 

One was the Benanti case from New York 
State where’State authorities, acting legally 
under State court orders, got evidence of a 
Federal crime through wiretapping. The 
State-collected evidence was to be used in 
Federal prosecution but the High Court said 
no, that couldn’t be done. 

The FBI received a serious setback a few 
years ago in its antisubversive campaign 
when the Supreme Court threw out the 
Judy Coplon case. Miss Coplon, a Justice 
Department employee, passed on confiden- 
tial department information to a Soviet 
agent. She was convicted but the Court 
reversed the case because Federal authori- 
ties wiretapped conversations of her lawyers. 

The House Judiciary Committee has before 
it a bill by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, of New York, banning all wiretap- 
ping and possession of wiretapping equip- 

ment, with exceptions. The exceptions would 
allow the practice in certain cases, such as 
those involving national security ard kid- 
naping, provided a Federal judge issued a 
permit.. Wiretapping by State authorities 
would be declared legal .if State laws per- 
mit it. , 

Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, Re- 
publican, of New York, wants the Attorney 
General to say whether Federal authority can 
tap wires, instead of a Federal judge. 
~ The Senate Judiciary Committee has pend- 
ing a bill similar to the Keating proposal. 

An amendment to the Federal Communi- 
cations Act has been proposed by Senator 
Joun L. McCiettan, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
that would make it clear that the States 
can permit wiretapping for court use under 
their own State laws. 
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Former Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., asked Congress for legislation permit- 
ting wiretapping to gather information on 
espionage and kidnaping cases, but no ac- 
tion was taken. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers has 
announced no public position on the need 
for wiretapping legislation. 

Scientific advances may prove to be the 
public’s best protection from eavesdropping. 

As more sensitive “bugging” devices are put 
on the market, antibugging instruments are 
also being developed. It may come to the 
point that when a businessman, criminal, 
or whoever holds a secret session in hotel 
room or Office, he will have an expert go over 
the premises to search out hidden mikes and 
other listening instruments. 

A Washington private eye claims he al- 
ready has the necessary equipment to find 
out whether a room has been “bugged.” 

It’s like war. As fast as one side de- 
velops a lethal weapon, the other side finds 
a counterweapon that will neutralize it. 

No one has yet come up with a device 
that will read the mind. If and when that 
happens, people will have something to really 
worry about. 





Texas Working People Aid Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation 
in Gonzales County, Tex., has a long 
record of notable success in its efforts 
to rehabilitate the victims of polio and 
other crippling diseases. 

With the discovery of Salk vaccine 
the number of polio victims has been 
greatly reduced and many thousands of 
children and young adults have been 
spared the pain and crippling effects of 
this dread disease. However, the work 
of the Gonzales Warm Springs Founda- 
tion has continued as it seeks to rehabili- 
tate the polio victims for whom Salk 
vaccine came too late, and the victims of 
other crippling diseases. The Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation was support- 
ed by the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, which was founded by 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
With a decline in the number of polio 
victims being admitted for treatment, 
the contributions of the national foun- 
dation for the maintenance of the Gon- 
zales center have been substantially re- 
duced, and the Gonzales .Warm Springs 
Foundation found itself facing a finan- 
cial crisis. If it is to continue to operate 
and to offer treatment it must have a 
half million dollars to replace the funds 
it formally received from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Fortunately, for the Gonzales Warm 
Springs Foundation and for the vic- 
tims of polio and other crippling 
diseases, the working people of Texas 
came to the rescue. Through the ef- 
forts of the Texas State AFL-CIO, and its 
affiliated local unions and central labor 
councils, an effectively organized cam- 
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paign is now being carried on to secure 
the necessary funds so that the work of 
the Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation 
may continue. 

Throughout Texas members of local 
unions affiliated with the Texas State 
AFL-CIO have organized bucket bri- 
gades and will shortly march to solicit 
funds for the Gonzales Warm Springs 
Foundation. Organized labor sought 
and received the cooperation of many 
thousands of retail merchants in their 
drive. And in many stores and cafes all 
over Texas will be found containers, sup- 
plied by the Texas State AFL-CIO, for 
the receipt of contributions for the Gon- 
zales center. 

Recently the Beaumont Enterprise pub- 
lished an editorial commending the work 
of organized labor in Texas for spear- 
heading the drive to maintain the Gon- 
zales Warm Springs Foundation. All 
Texans can take pride in the great job 
undertaken by the working men and 
women of Texas for this great cause. 
Mr. President, in recognition of the 
splendid and unselfish work of the mem- 
bers of organized labor in Texas in an 
effort to help the crippled children of 
the Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial entitled ‘For the Healing of the 
Sick,’”’ published in the Beaumont Enter- 
prise. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For THE HEALING OF THE SICK 

The State AFL-CIO is to be commended 
for its decision to conduct a statewide fund- 
raising campaign for the Gonzales Warm 
Springs Foundation. 

Many a crippled person has been started 
back to health, satisfaction, and usefulness 
at the foundation’s rehabilitation center, 
which recently disclosed it would have to 
shut down if a half million dollars isn’t 
raised for its operation. 

The urgent need for money has come with 
a decline in polio cases, many of which re- 
ceived funds from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

This decline is, of course, a happy develop- 
ment. But while this was taking place, the 
rehabilitation center reached out into other 
fields in a valiant effort to make full use 
of its facilities for the alleviation of suf- 
fering. 

Allowing this hospital for crippled chil- 
dren in Gonzales County to cease operations 
at a time when loud appeals are being 
heard throughout the State for an increase 
in medical services for handicapped groups 
would seem to be economically unwise and 
impractical in every way. Highly effective 
use for the rehabilitation center undoubtedly 
can be found. 

Again, we commend organized labor in the 
Lone Star State for its compassionate con- 
cern, 





Hon. James P. Devereux 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues in pay- 
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ing tribute to one of the great generals 
of our times, as well as one of the most 
capable Members of this Congress, the 
Honorable James P. DEvEREUx, who is 
voluntarily retiring to channel his activi- 
ties-in the field within his own State of 
Maryland. 

The General, as he is affectionately 
known, has a great record as a soldier 
and as a public servant. Jim, we wish 
you every success in your new endeavors. 





Education and Survival 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Since his inauguration as president of 
Carleton College, Minnesota, 13 years 
ago, Dr. Laurence M. Gould has gained 
nationwide recognition in the field of 
American higher education. This recog- 
nition has been particularly noteworthy 
during the past year with Dr. Gould’s 
election as national president of Phi 
Beta Kappa and with his leadership in 
the Antarctic program of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

Trained as a scientist, President Gould 
has been among the first to see clearly 
the magnitude of the problems facing 
our entire education system in an age 
of accelerated technical development. 
For that reason, I was particularly 
pleased to receive a copy of one of his 
impressive recent addresses. entitled 
“Education and Survival.” 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this speech be printed*in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


_as follows: 


EDUCATION AND SURVIVAL 


(By Dr. Laurence M. Gould, president of 
Carleton College) 


Shortly after the successful launching of 
our own first earth satellite, Explorer I, one 
of my neighbors was heard to exclaim, 
“Thank goodness that’s up. Now I feel safe 
again.” That there is safety anywhere is an 
illusion. To act on any other assumption 
would be our undoing. That an all-out 
atomic war would be a war of total destruc- 
tion is now generally admitted, but I do not 
believe we are faced with the likelihood of 
such a war. The issue that faces us is not 
primarily a contest between Soviet Russia 
and ourselves for superiority in the produc- 
tion of satellites, submarines, and missiles— 
rather it is 1 between 2 approaches to edu- 
cation. 

For several years American scientists have 
known that we were confronted with a grow- 
ing shortage of qualified scientists and engi- 
neers. The National Science Foundation 
was created by Congress 7 years ago to stim- 
ulate increased and renewed activities in 
these two important areas; but for the pub- 
lic as a whole “business as usual” remained 
the rule. This came to a sudden, dramatic 
end with the launching of Sputnik I. Im- 
mediately we realized that we were at the 
end of an era and that our position in science 
and technology was not unique. Sputnik I 
demonstrated beyond question the superi- 
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ority of Russian science in certain areas 
This does not mean that Russian scienge ; 
a whole is superior to ourown. This I i$ 
but in a controlled economy such as that in 
Russia special attention can be focused gn 
fields that are believed to be of p A 
importance. For Russia this means aregs 
related to national defense, which in turn 
means special emphasis on physics and 
mathematics. There is no quetsion but that 
the Russians have gone way beyond us jp 
certain aspects of these disciplines. 
Sputnik I dramatized, as nothing else coulg 
have done, the magnitude and the violence 
of the technological revolution in which we 
are involved. It should have demonstrateg 
to all thoughtful citizens that the traineg 


and educated mind is the most important - 


asset any nation can possess. 

It is difficult for us to accept the implica. 
tions of Sputnik I. 
rigidly conforming, dictatorial system could 
even come close to matching us has always 
been beyond our comprehension. Now we 
are suddenly aware that another power utter. 
ly opposed to us ideologically has surpassed 
us in some respects. 

It is obvious to all of us now that the 
totalitarian state of Russia has not suffo- 
cated or even stifled the pursuit of scientific 
truth in certain fields at least. Furthermore, 
we know that the passion for education on 
the part of young people, as well as thelr 
parents, in Russia is probably unparalleled 
anywhere else in the world. In its brief 
history Soviet Russia has virtually eliminated 
illiteracy under 40. 

I doubt if history affords any more dra- 
matic record than the 40 years of Soviet 
history. These have been 40 years of ex- 
plosive development in education and in- 
dustry. Forty years ago when the Soviets 
came into power they looked to the United 
States of America to discover the reasons for 


our prodigious productivity. They coldly. 
analyzed our system and came to the conclu.’ 


sion that the answer lay in the fact that we 
had invested more than any other nation in 
education and that it had paid off. Since 
that time, to a larger extent than we have 
realized, the Russians have copied the basic 
assumptions underlying our own educational 
system. Today, then, Soviet education 
threatens us with its version of our own 
American system. The extent to which they 
believe education is responsible for thei 
extraordinary progress is revealed in these 
words from a Russian magazine of Novem- 
ber 15, 1957: “The creation of the earth’ 
first artificial satellites was a natural link iD 
the chain of achievements in science and 
engineering in the Soviet Union. To recall 
Russia 40 years ago is to gage the magnitude 
of this achievement. It telescopes the tre 
mendous changes which have taken place in 
the way of life of an entire nation. 
“Education was a key which unlocked the 
door to a veritable treasure house of talent 
that had lain dormant. Two generations 
have produced an army of engineers and met 
allurgists, chemists and electronic engineers, 
physicists, and mathematicians capable of 
working out all of the intricate problems om 
nected with launching an artificial earth 
satellite and a highly developed industry 
ready to produce the most complicated ap 
paratus their thinking could conceive.” — 
Note the emphasis on etiucation as the 


‘ ‘The Soviets recognize the necessity of 


ing every child along the educational path 
as far as his capabilities permit. 

doing a superior job of identifying 
early and cultivating it to the utmost 
rewarding scholarship and research and 
ing teaching the and repu 
fession it ought to be. There is the f 






inescapable fact that the Russians are WO" 
ing much harder at their tasks in edu yy 
than we are. Russian youngsters cA 


school 6 days a week 10 months 


Furthermore, though by our standards te 


curriculums of Russian schools are narsom 


The possibility that a> 
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there is a widespread and clear recogni- 
tion of thenecessity for an international point 
of view. Every student begins the study of 
one foreign language in his fifth year. Eng- 
lish is the most popular of all foreign lan- 

es because it contains a larger reservoir 
of scientific data than is to be found in any 

uage. 

Wer ine Americans who have been able to 
observe Soviet education currently, all re- 

the high quality of instruction. This we 
should expect. In Russia the top professor’s 
total salary is in the range of $35,000 to 
$50,000 per year at the official rate of ex- 
change. Added to this are low taxes, low 
rent, free health service, free education for 
his children, and in the case of particularly 
outstanding work—paid vacations for himself 
and his family. But above all else the So- 
viet professor is looked up to. Contrast that 
with our own country. The American col- 
lege faculty member’s salary is little more 
than the average factory worker’s. The aver- 
age full professor’s incéme is about 1% 
times that of the factory worker. In Russia 
the top scientist is worth as much as the top 
industrialist whereas in the United States 
the top industrialist gets 30 to 50 times the 
salary of the top scientist. 

Soviet Russia assumes that practically all 
major scientists should be in universities 
spending part of their time teaching. Fifty 
percent of Russian graduates go into teach- 
ing. There is no shortage of qualified teach- 
ers in Russia. 

Our own attitude toward the scholar and 
his work has been quite different as Louis 
Wright, director of the Folger Library, has 
said: “But 1957 was merely the crowning 
year of a long period during which we had 
heaped ridicule on learning. Americans 
have been trained to regard the highbrow 
as an undesirable citizen, unfit for the so- 
ciety of good fellows. We have caricatured 
the professor either as a comic character in 
acap and gown, ineffectual and impotent, 
or as a sinister villain bent upon burning the 
Capitol and overturning the Republic. We 
have paid teachers less than day laborers 
and harassed them with regulations that 
would disgrace a police state. We invented 
the term “egghead” as a term of contempt 
for any intellectual whose conversation ex- 
ceeded the scope of the sports page and the 
adventures of L’il Abner, while at the same 
time we adopted the bonehead as our beau 
ideal. In the decade ending in 1957 we 
struggled and achieved a cultural vacuity 
that would have won the acclaim of Jim 
Fisk and his fellow Titans of the gilded age. 
We have appeared to enjoy being a nation 
of Tony Lumpkins, and now we feel injured 
because nations who have taken our money 
will not also embrace our culture. We have 
not proved ourselves very bright, and we 
shall have a hard struggle to survive. There 
is some doubt whether we deserve survival. 
If we do, every cultural institution, librar- 
les like the Folger, universities, colleges, 
Schools, museums, will have to labor unceas- 
ingly to produce an adequate supply of 
intellectual leaders. 

In a world where mere survival depends 
upon the maximum exploitation of a na- 
tion's intellectual resources, who do you 
think is putting first things first—the U. S. A. 
or the U.S. S.R.? Prof. Jerome Wiesner, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
*ppearing before the Committee on Eco- 
Romic Development, said this: “When I 
Feally feel gloomy, I think that 5 years from 
now they [the Soviets] will be obviously 

t to us in every area; but when I am 

atc, I feel it will take 10 years for 
to achieve this position.” Surely it 
Sught to be apparent to all thoughtful peo- 
to proceed as we have been going 

past few years is all that need be 
The dc insure a Soviet-dominated world. 
will ets are completely sure that they 
the world by education. I think 
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they will, unless we do much more than we 
are doing currently to support education. 

No modest change is enough; nothing 
short of a real breakthrough in education 
is adequate. We must have a veritable in- 
tellectual revolution which will bring about 
proper recognition of the teacher and the 
scholar and their elevation to the positions 
of prestige in our society which they deserve. 
To be sure, the Gallup poll 2 years ago re- 
vealed the fact that our people, by and large, 
regard the teacher as the most important 
citizen in our society. They even placed 
him by substantial numbers above the doc- 
tor and the preacher. But these are empty 
statistics—lip service only. We really meas- 
ure a@ man primarily on the basis of his 
accumulation of material possessions. 

If centuries hence historians are speculat- 
ing about the reasons for the demise of 
American civilization in the middle and 
latter part of the 20th century, they will 
find the answer in our parsimonious attitude 
toward the support of education. 

According to the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education, the average teacher in the 
United States is currently earning 70 percent 
in real income of what he earned in 1940. 
The average factory worker is earning 150 
percent of what he earned in 1940. More 
power to the factory worker. I am only 
suggesting that comparable _ recognition 
must be given to the teacher. 

The goals we must reach in education will 
demand very real sacrifices—the kind that 
recognizes the necessity of putting edu- 
cation for our children before personal 
luxury. In the next few years we must 
double the number of teachers and provide 
equitable salaries for them. We must spend 
at least four times as much as we are now 
spending on education. To suggest that we 
cannot afford to do so is utter nonsense. 
As you know, I have made several visits to 
Antarctica, the land of the Emperor pen- 
guin. The Emperor penguin is a huge bird 
which stands 3 feet high and may weigh as 
much or even more than 100 pounds. This 
penguin has the strange habit of waiting 
until the middle of winter—the coldest, the 
darkest time of the year—for the incubat- 
ing season. It then goes out on to the sea 
ice with no protection, where the eggs are 
laid and then held upon its feet and covered 
by a feathered flap of skin on the lower part 
of the abdomen. The Emperor penguin is 
oblivious to the blizzards and the tempera- 
tures down to 80° or more below zero. He 
is oblivious to all of this because his body 
is wrapped in a heavy blanket of fat which 
completely protects him. We Americans are 
like the Emperor penguin. We have wrapped 
ourselves in a layer of luxury which has made 
us oblivious to the storms raging about us. 
In this layer of luxury are abundant resources 
to finance adequately all of our educational 
needs. 

But just spending more money is not 
enough, We must spend it more wisely. We 
need a more realistic interpretation of the 
assumptions underlying our whole educa- 
tional system. We need a reappraisal from 
the kindergarten through college. 

Jefferson said, “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free, it expects what never was 
and never will be.” This has been our guid- 
ing light? and I believe it was not.just in 
making education open to all but in some 
sense compulsory that the destiny of our 
free Republic was set. 

But in our interpretation of this philoso- 
phy we have assumed that all of our people 
were educable to a certain level. Most States 
require attendance through high school or 
to certain ages. Thus in our passion to 
educate everyone we have inevitably lowered 
standards so that all could be educated. We 
have paid too much attention to the medi- 
ocre at the expense of the gifted youngsters, 
from whom our needed scholars and leaders 
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in science and other fields of learning must 
come. ; 

I believe that democratic education means 
that every individual should be educated to 
his full capacity. But our capacities vary. 
Why should a lad be kept in school until he 
is 17 if it can be demonstrated that he has 
reached his capacity at 7? 

Certainly democratic education does not 
mean that everyone should go to college. 
Indeed, it means that a good many people 
who are now in college should probably not 
be there. It means that we should discrimi- 
nate earlier between children who have apti- 
tudes for academic achievements and those 
who should continue in vocational or general 
education, and then be realistic about it. 

I do not mean to criticize any particular 
segment of eduction. We must do a better 
job at all levels than we have ever done be- 
fore. Of course, we must take care of the 
slow learners. Of course, we must take care 
of the handicapped. But we must do a bet- 
ter job of identifying talent early and en- 
couraging it. Here in the United States, of 
the top 20 percent of our high-school popu- 
lation in academic ability only about one- 
fourth finish college, and for every American 
student who enters college there is another 
of equal ability who does not enter.- Such 
wastage of potential resources would be un- 
thinkable in Soviet Russia.. There the stu- 
dent is not merely permitted to develop his 
talent to the full, he is virtually forced to do 
so if his talents are of the sort valued by the 
state. I am not suggesting that we should 
ape the Soviet system, which stole its educa- 
tional ideas from us. To do so would be to 
insure our own defeat. In too many areas 
wehave let our policies toward Russia be a 
refiection of their own attitude toward us. 
We shall succeed only by instilling new life, 
passion, and dedication into our own system. 

The very lopsidedness of Soviet education 
may eventually be its undoing. It is designed 
only to serve the technical and political 
needs of the state. It is not concerned with 
the development of the individual. It lacks 
freedom of inquiry as we understand it. Lib- 
eral education is nonexistent in Soviet Rus- 
sia. With its immense University of Mos- 
cow, its other universities, and its tekhni- 
kums, it has not one single Carleton College. 

That great prophet of our Republic, De 
Tocqueville, said in 1830 that the crucial test 
for American democracy would be in the de- 
velopment of the superior individual. I do 
not believe it is possible to overemphasize 
the importance of this point of view. No- 
where have we failed: more largely in educa- 
tion than we have here. We do not need to 
be afraid of quality. Our country has never 
suffered from an excess of it nor has the 
world as a whole. On the contrary, civiliza- 
tions have wasted away because of its ab- 
sence and because of a surplus of mediocrity. 

Semehow we have got to realize that our 
most important resources are not our fabu- 
lous productive capacity, not our oil, not our 
mines, but our intellectual reseurces. No 
resources would have meaning except for ed- 
ucation. New ideas are necessary to new 
developments. Such new ideas come from 
the trained and educated mind. The su- 
preme challenge confronting us is whether 
we can be awakened to the true importance 
of intellectual achievement. 

Meanwhile, we must keep ever before us 
the fact that the shortage of scientists and 
engineers has not been overstated. William 
Benton, former Senator from Connecticut 
and a member of our board of trustees, after 
a visit to Russia in 1955 pointed out that we 
then had about 600,000 living graduates in 
the engineering field, and so did the U.S. 5. R. 
However, if present trends continue, the 
U.S. S. R. will graduate 420,000 engineers 
for the period of 1956-60 as against our 150,- 
000. As for scientific fields as a whole, only 
one-fifth of our college graduates are trained 
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in these fields as against two-thirds in the 
U. 8S. S. R. But even more important than 
the need for more scientists and engineers is 
the need for better ones. Few Americans 
realize that our record in pure science is a 
modest one. In technology it has been bril- 
liant, but in the area of basic theoretical 
research, which furnishes the reservoir from 
which all technological achievement must 
come, we have not done our share. Dr. 
James B. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard University and first chairman of the 
National Science Board, obcerved in his first 
annual report. “By and large the United 
States has not yet produced its share of 
scientific pioneers as compared to Europe. 
In the advance of science and its application 
to many practical problems there is no sub- 
stitute for first-class men. Ten second-rate 
scientists or engineers cannot do the work 
of one who is in the first rank.” 

We are in the beginning of the age of 
atomic power. The basic theoretical scien- 
tific discoveries that have led to this revolu- 
tionary achievement have been made by 
European scientists. I know from my own 
experience as Director of the United States 
Antarctic program for the International Geo- 
physical Year how real the shortage of scien- 
tists in certain fields is. In spite of the lure 
of high adventure and the extraordinary op- 
portunities for research, we have not been 
able to secure the number and the quality of 
trained scientists we would like to have for 
our International Geophysical Year program 
in Antarctica. 

There is great danger in eupposing that 
our needs can be cured by crash programs. 
There is great danger of excesses. Certainly, 
I have made it clear that we do need more 
and better scientists and engineers; but I 
want to be equally emphatic in saying that 
it would be disastrous to raise the level of 
science education without raising the level 
of all education. We should then succumb to 
the lopsidedness which characterizes Soviet 
education. Certainly, it is apparent that we 
need better trained minds in statecraf* just 
as well as we do in science and engineering. 
Einstein is said to have observed that poli- 
tics is more difficult than physics and that 
the world was in greater danger from bad 
politics than from bad science. 

With the tremendous emphasis on science, 
there is great danger that the chasm separat- 
ing it from the other disciplines of learning 
may widen. This would be a great misfor- 
tune to alllearning. Fundamentally science 
is no different from the other areas of learn- 
ing, and its separation from the rest is a 
modern phenomenon that has not charac- 
terized the intellectual history of western 
man. There is no inevitable warfare be- 
tween science and the so-called humanities 
except when the latter are based upon science 
which is dead. Anything of human interest 
may become humanistic. Today the grow- 
ing edges of new knowledge are in science. 
Here are to be found the raw materials for 
the developing humanistic tradition of the 
mid-20th century. 

The liberal tradition to which we sub- 
scribe at Carleton College assumes a kind of 
unity of life. It is not an automatic unity, 
however; it is one that we must achieve for 
ourselves. We must drop the assumption 
that there is a necessary division between 
science and other areas of learning. There 
need be no conflict. Science and the other 
humanities are parts of a larger whole. 
Science deals with man as he is and the 
other humanities with man as he ought 
to be. 

My great fear is that the lessons of sputnik 
have not gone deep enough and will be for- 
gotten too soon. No one questions the fact 
that we must continue to be militarily strong. 
No one doubts but that our survival demands 
greatly increased expenditures for defense. 
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The Gaither report, the Rockefeller Brothers 
report, and the John Hopkins report are all 
agreed on this fact and on the conviction 
that we dre in the midst of the greatest crisis 
our Nation has ever faced. Indeed, the crisis 
that faces all mankind is incomparably more 
dangerous than anything that has gone be- 
fore. 

But somehow I do not believe the greatest 
threat to our future is from bombs or guided 
missiles. I don’t think our civilization will 
die that way. I think it will die when we no 
longer care—when the spiritual forces that 
make us wish to be right and noble die in 
the hearts of men. Arnold Toynbee has 
pointed out that 19 of 21 notable civiliza- 
tions have died from within and not by con- 
quest from without. There were no bands 
playing and no flags waving when these 
civilizations decayed; it happened slowly, in 
the quiet and the dark when no one was 
aware. 

Having said all of this, I believe that our 
problem lies deeper than education. Great 
as that problem is, I think we could outdo 
the Russians in education and in military 
might and still we might fail. Do you re- 
member, a great teacher once said, “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul?” 

I believe that fundamentally there is only 
one thing can save us and that is a reorienta- 
tion in our sense of values. I believe our 
weakness lies in the nature of the things we 
strive for. A former President of the United 
States once said that we should have “a 
chicken in every pot and two cars in every 
garage.” Surely this is too low an aim for 
a people whose birthright is freedom. It 
reminds me of the familiar advertising slo- 
gan “Save the surface and you save all.” 
We have confused ends with means; we have 
confused the outward symbol with the inner 
reality. The world believes that the things 
by which we live are measured in terms of 
bathtubs, radios, TV’s, and automobiles. 
Perhaps most of us believe the same thing, 
though our lip service says something else. 

I believe that a free society will survive 
only on ideals that are always beyond human 
attainment—ideals which bear only an im- 
perfect relation to the world in which we live 
or to the world we may ever expect to know. 
It is the function of liberal. education to 
introduce the student to himself and to this 
kind of world, for liberal education is con- 
cerned with man’s chief purpose, which is 
the creation and preservation of values. 
This is what gives meaning to our civiliza- 
tion and ultimate sicnificance to the indi- 
vidual human life. This means that educa- 
tion must be both moral and intellectual; 
it means that the educated person cannot 
live detached from the moral issues being 
decided in his day. It is not easy to teach 
moral values in the society where the highest 
value is not honesty but success; yet this is 
the task that confronts us. 

The less one thinks about this fantastic 
world in which we live, the better for one’s 
peace of mind. However, peace of mind as an 
end in itself is the most deceptive of all 
human illusions. We could, of course, go 
right on spending four times as mucl for 
alcohol and tobacco as we do for educavion 
and fail to recognize the importance of our 
intellectual resources. Suppose we did that— 
what would happen? The tragic thing is 
that nothing would happen immediately. 
Nothing would happen in time to enable us 
to save ourselves. So far as I know, there 
is no record of any Roman recording the fact 
that his city and its empire were decaying. 
If any Roman recognized it, I suspect it was 
Julius Caesar and perhaps that is one reason 
why he became an emperor. 

But it is our duty, it is our necessity, to 
think about the things I have been dis- 
cussing. I hope the situation frightens you. 
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if it frightens us enough, then erhaps 
shall do something about it. : 3 

Certainly one lesson above all else stands 
out in history, and that is that means qo 
determine ends. Noble ends cannot be 
achieved by ignoble means. Whether we are 
searching for a cure for cancer or a cup 
for communism, there is only one way to 
salvation and that is the way of truth. 

We are spiritually free to do as we please, 
All of us as individuals and as a people haye 
long-term credits. In other words, we haye 
all the rope we need. Eventually, however, 
our credit runs out and suddenly we are at 
the end of it. Dismal as it may sound, we 
may be nearer the end of our rope than we 
realize. The day of reckoning may be nearer 
than we think. We may have shelved uwltj- 
mate values too long. 

What do I mean by ultimate values? Do 
you have any real notion of precisely what 
we as Americans believe? I think that what 
we believe is vastly more important than 
submarines or satellites or missiles. I be. 
lieve that all the power in man that leads 
to lasting effort comes from his belief and 
that we as individuals and as a people grow 
strong only from believing. 

There is no doubt in anyone’s mind what 
the Communists believe. It has been clearly 
stated by Marx. There was never any doubt 
as to what Hitler meant; it was clearly stated 
in Mein Kampf. 


How many of us have any real, concrete 
idea of what we believe—what the basic as- 
sumptions are underlying our civiilzation? 
We know in a vague kind of way that we 
live still in the afterglow of the Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Bill of Rights. : 

We need to make our beliefs as specific as 
possible so we may understand them better 
and so that the world can understand us 
better. There is an old story of an oriental 
potentate who called his servant and ordered 
him to bring some fruit. The servant 
brought bananas. The potentate was an- 
noyed and said, “I do not want bananas; I 
want fruit.” The Servant brought pineapple 
and one fruit after another, all of which 
were declined by the potentate with the dec- 
laration tht he didn’t want peaches or pine- 
apples, but fruit. 

His demand was impossible to satisfy. 
There is no sueh thing as fruit in general. 
It is specific. There is no such thing @& 
truth in general. It is specific. We must 
strive to be«more articulate about our be- 
liefs. We must stop gagging at the word 
“spiritual.” Our task is to rediscover and 
reassert our faith in the spiritual, non- 
utilitarian values on which American life has 
really rested from its beginning. é 

Admitting the magnitude and the serious 
ness of the crisis of our time, we are 
confronted as never before with the question 
as to whether we have a reasonable right t0 
believe there is a future for Carleton College 
and institutions like it—whether there is & 
future for the boys and girls who hope to be 
educated at Carleton and similar institu- 
tions. I think no thoughtful person 
make the dogmatic statement that man Wi 
survive, but we surely do have a right 0 
believe that. he can survive. Such 4 state- 8 
ment implies a kind of act of faith, not in 
science or technology or things 


but in man himself—in a belief in his sense 


of justice and the preponderance of the 
creative and cooperative impulses over is . 


competitive and the destructive. ee 


Man is entering a new dimension ca 
that will make added demands upon #8 
imner resources. If he is to survive, he mus" 


dimension of spt e 
learn to match this new “et wise 


with corresponding developments i 


dom and character. 
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Special Report op Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, during the years that I have been 
in Congress I have been fighting continu- 
ally for improved social-security benefits. 
Needless to say, I am not alone in this 
fight, for many other Congressmen feel 
as Ido, and, by combining our efforts, we 
have succeeded in getting changes made 
in the social-security law. . 

Two years ago, in the 84th Congress, I 
introduced legislation which permitted 
women 62 years of age to collect social- 
security benefits. I also introduced leg- 
jslation that permitted a totally disabled 
worker to be eligible for social-security 
benefits at the age of 50. These were 
passed in that session. j 

Last month the 85th Congress passed 
legislation raising social-security benefits 
by about 7 percent and boosting the taxes 
to finance that increase. It has now 
been signed by the President, despite his 
original threat to veto it, and will go into 
effect in January 1959. The increased 
payments will be received in February 
1959. 

Twelve million men and women—re- 
tired employees and their wives or sur- 
vivors—will receive these benefits. Un- 
der the new law, top monthly payments 
to a retired employee and his wife— 
both over 65—will move up from $162.80 
to $190.50 per month. “ For a single re- 
tired employee the payment will be 
moved up from $108.50 to $127 per 
month. Top payments for a surviving 
widow or widower are increased from 
$81.40 to $95.30 per month, and the maxi- 
mum for a widow_with 2 children will 
a month instead of the present 


To pay for these increases, the payroll 
taxes for the 75 million employees, now 
covered, and their employers will go up 
on January 1,1959. Both employees and 
employers will contribute 24% percent in- 
stead of the present 2% percent of tax- 
able pay. The taxable wage base will be 
Taised from the present $4,200 to $4,800 
& year, and the tax on the self-employed 
Will be raised from the present 3% per- 
céht to 334 percent. : 

In addition to this raise in taxes, a 
new schedule of tax rate increases for 
employers and employees has been ad- 
Vaheed from every 5 years after 1960 to 
Gee 3 years. Under the new schedule 

tax rate will advance to 3 percent in 


% percent in 1963, 4 percent in 


- and 414 in 1969. 
© new law also provides for an in- 
a of Federal grants to the States for 
Z the needy aged, the blind, the dis- 
» aNd dependent children. About 
,000, Persons now receive benefits 
under this phase of the social-security 
Negba Provision was also made so 
dependents of totally disabled work- 
considered similar to the de- 
nts of the retired workers. 
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The bill I introduced this last session 
would have given a 10-percent increase. 
Howeéver, it developed that in order to 
get any help for those receiving social- 
security benefits this year, it was neces- 
sary to make a compromise and accept 
the 7-percent increase this time. 

This law will be taken up in the next 
session of Congress for furture improve- 
ments, as a comprehensive study of the 
Social Security Act had been ordered by 
a@ previous Congress and the report is to 
be made in January 1959. During the 
next session we hope to secure an addi- 
tional increase in benefits—to bring it to 
10 percent—and to pass legislation simi- 
lar to the Forand bill, which was defeated 
this session and which would have pro- 
vided hospital, surgical, and “nursing- 
home insurance to those receiving social- 
security benefits. I shall also reintro- 
duce my former bill which would auto- 
matically make a wife of a retired work- 
‘er eligible for social security at the same 
time her husband qualifies, regardless of 
age. 

For your information, the following 
table will give you: a short résumé of the 
new scale of social-security benefits as 
they compare to those now in eff&t. 


Old-age benefits 





Employee Man and wife ? 
alone ! 
Highest average 
monthly earnings 
\ New Old New Old 
bill law bill law 
Bisse aiekiiiankaieitin inate $33 | $30.00 | $49.50 | $45.00 
Sehadticatsidtacbocs 59 55. 00 88. 50 82. 50 
RRO F 73 68. 50 | 109. 50 102. 50 
$200... 84 78.50 | 126.00 117. 80 
95 | 88.50 | 142.50] 132.80 
105 | 98°50 | 157.50] 147.80 
116 | 108.50 | 174.00 | 162.80 
MRS ee Be 127 i) 190. 50 8) 
Survivors benefits . 
Widow, Widow and 
widower, child 2 children 
Highest average or parent 
monthly earnings 
New Old New Old 
bill law bill law 
Ras) cctielitin aioe! $33.00 | $30.00 | $53.10 | $50. 20 
CO cd cwinddt aivtbensar. 44. 30 41. 30 88. 60 82. 60 
GODS celadectetdssnsa 54. 80 51.40 | 120.00 112. 00 
hi acainitbiisiaiidhde ti dincsjoe 63. 00 58.90 | 161. 60 157. 10 
ral acs  ccsarie neiamtedlighal 71. 30 66.40 | 190. 10 177. 20 
Pe sii no cebbinae 78.80 | 73.90 | 210.20] 197.10 
Ceiiistniscacuh Beeson’ 87.00 | 81.40 | 232.00 . 00 
Pisnsbedccahespenee 95. 30 @) 254. 10 ro) 


4 Worker aged 65 or over at time of retirement, and wife 
aged 65 or over at the time she comes on the rolls. 

? Survivor benefit amounts for a widow and 1 child 
or for 2 parents would be the same as for man and wife. 

3\Not applicable since maximum average monthly 
earnings amount possible is $350. 





: Hon. Hal Holmes 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
es OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 


to join with my ‘colleagues in paying 
tribute to one of the great Members of 
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this legislative membership, the Honor- 
able Hat Hotmes, of Washington. 

Hat is a great American—a gentleman 
and a scholar in every respect. I am 
proud to say that he and his gracious 
wife are close friends of the McGregors, 
and I sincerely wish them every happi- 
ness in their retirement. 





A Step Toward Truth in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial appearing in the August 
15, 1958, edition of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, entitled “A Step Toward Truth 
in Government,” which. refers to the 
Moss-Hennings bill for freedom of infor- 
mation which was passed by this Con- 
gress and signed by the President of the 
United States on August 12, 1958, as 
Public Law 85-619. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A Strep Towarp TRUTH IN GOVERNMENT 


With bills popping out of Congress by the 
dozen, some that are important get less 
notice than they deserve. One such is the 
Moss-Hennings freedom-of-information bill. 
If its effect is modest, the principle it em- 
bodies is vital. For this bill will help Con- 
gress and the people get the truth about 
what is going on in the Federal Government. 

All this little bill does is to add a single 
sentence to the 1789 law that set our Gov- 
ernment departments up in business: “This 
section does not authorize withholding in- 
formation from the public or limiting the 
availability of records to the public.” What 
had happened was that our modern Govern- 
ment departments, wanting to keep secret 
some of the things they were doing but lack- 
ing legislative authority to do so, began to 
twist this ancient law into such supposed 
authority, which clearly was not its original 
intent. 

Thus ‘passage of the Moss-Hennings bill 
prevents the papa-knows-best bureaucrat 
from hiding from the public what he is doing 
with the public’s business and the public’s 
money, where there is no good reason to hide 
it. It goes without saying that there are 
some things, like income-tax records, trade 
secrets, or matters of military security, that 
are legitimately kept secret in the public 
interest. But these are amply and specifi- 
cally protected by about 80 other laws. 

Even so, not everybody is happy at the 
Moss-Hennings bill. In particular Attorney 
General Rogers opposed it, and no doubt it 
was he who composed the somewhat sour 
sentences President Eisenhower used when 
he signed the bill. For example: The bill “is 
not intended to, and indeed could not, alter 
the existing power of the head of an execu- 
tive department to keep appropriate infor- 
mation or papers confidential in the public 
interest.” This power, added the President’s 
statement, is inherent in the executive 
branch under the Constitution. 

Actually, it isn’t. Whatever this power is, 
it is inherent beyond question only in the 
President himself. And this despite the as- 
sertions of generations of Presidents, with 
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the assent of newspaper and other commen- 
tators, who never troubled to look up the 
law on the subject. It will be healthy if, 
when this issue next comes up, it is brought 
to court, where Presidents, with good reason, 
have been reluctant ot let it go. But this 
constitutional issue is irrelevant to the Moss- 
Hennings bill, with its modest correction of 
a growing abuse. It is only a first step in 
the necessary attack on a growing habit of 
Government secrecy. Even so, it is an occa- 
sion for cheers. 





The Farm Policy Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the Journal of Farm 
Economics contains an especially timely 
and informative article on the Farm Pol- 
icy Dilemma, by Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, 
senior specialist in agriculture of the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. 

This article is the most comprehensive, 
yet brief, analysis of the contributions of 
farm price-support programs in the past 
20 years which has come to my attention. 
I am asking that it be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp because it con- 
tains a great deal of factual information 
on farm programs not available else- 
where that every Member of Congress 
should have at his fingertips. 

Dr. Wilcox concludes that farmers have 
three alternative courses of action open 
to them, or some combination of them. 
Merely to maintain 1956—57 levels of in- 
come, they must either first, continue 
current supplementary distribution pro- 
grams at the same or somewhat higher 
levels in the future; or, second, develop 
effective aggregate production control 
programs which would hold production 
4 to 6 percent below what it otherwise 
would be for a number of years. 

The third alternative, the one which 
Mr. Benson favors and the one toward 
which we are headed under the compro- 
mise Agricultural-Act of 1958, is to allow 
all production to move through commer- 
cial markets and accept a drop of $2 bil- 
lion to $5 billion, or 25 to 40 percent in 
net farm income as compared with 
1956-57. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Dr. Wilcox’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Farm Po.ricy DILEMMA 
(By Walter W. Wilcox, Library of Congress) 

Farm income is low today, using any mod- 
ern yardstick one may choose. 

Farm-operator families on the 2,213,000 
commercial (high production} farms received 
an average income of $5,415 in 1956, while all 
nonfarm famiiles, including those living on 
skid row and public relief programs, received 
an average income of $6,900. The realized 
returns to all farm labor and management 
was only 69 cents an hour in 1957, while 
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workers in manufacturing industries received 
$2.07 an hour. 

Farm income would be even lower except 
for the price-supporting activities of the 
Federal Government. 

A rough and incomplete appraisal indicates 
Government price-support and related pro- 
grams, on a year-by-year basis, must have 
raised total net farm income substantially 
above what it otherwise would have been 
each year in the late 1930’s and early 1940's, 
in 1948 and 1949, and from 1952 to date. 

This rough approximation of the income 
effects of price supports takes account of 
the direct Government payments and the 
removal of supplies from commercial mar- 
kets by the price-supporting programs. ~ Sup- 
plies were removed from commercial markets 
by surplus-removal purchases, using section 
32 funds, and by the net annual increases 
in CCC loans and inventories in these years. 
It is assumed that each $1 of aggregate farm 
output removed from commercial markets by 
these programs increased farm income $2.50, 


September 11 


or that the price elasticity of a gregate 

put was approximately —0.4.? ‘ i 
This estimate fails to take account of the 

income effects of acreage allotments in 

ing down aggregate output on a y 

year basis of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and gey. 


eral other crops. It fails to include the j 


income gains which resulted from a shift in 
productive resources from crops having 9 
highly inelastic demand, such as wheat ang 
tobacco, to other products having 9 jeg 
inelastic demand, such as soybeans, 
grains, and livestock. It also fails to take 
account of the dynamic effects of the 

and more stable farm income in the earlier 
years on the level of farm output and Prices 
in later years. 

This rough, incomplete measurement indi. 
cates that in the absence of price-sup 
programs realized net farm income on q year- 
by-year basis would have been 20 to 55 per- 
cent lower in the years 1937-39, 14 to 4 
percent lower in 1940-42, 24 to 34 percent 
lower in 1948-49, and 28 percent or more 
lower 1952 to date (table 1). 


TaBLeE 1.—Selected price support activities and realized nel farm income, 1937-561 
[Dollars in millions] 

















Rough | Contribu- 
estimate: tion 
| Increase in Govern- Contribu- Realized | se 
Calendar Sec. 32 ccc Cols. 1 and ment tion of price net activities as 
year purchases loans and 2X2.5 2 ay- support farm | percentage 
inventories mehts activities income | of net farm 
(total cols. income 
3 and 4) (col. 5+6) » 
$35. 2 $241. # $690. 7 $367 $1, 057.7 $5, 232 ” 
211.6 523.5 1, 837.7 482 2, 319.7 4, 273 5 
143.9 105. 4 623, 2 763 1, 386, 2 4, 394 2 
226.1 215.9 1, 105. 0 723 1, 828.0 4, 259 8 
196: 3 -—71.6 311.7 O44 855. 7 6, 153 M 
112.0 261. 932. 5 650 1, 582. 5 8, 825 B 
63.4 —77.8 —26.0 645 609. 0 11, 875 5 
24.9 —88.1 —158.0 776 618. 0 12, 217 5 
19.2 —692.3 —1, 682.7 742 940. 7 12, 850 -7 
SES 78.4 —38.9 98.7 772 870. 7 15, 000 6 
1947 51.2 —120.5 —173.2 314 140.8 17, 191 1 
4s 75.6 2, 013.1 5, 221.7 257 5, 478.7 15, 943 4 
96. 6 1, 161.6 8, 145.5 186 3, 331. 5 13, 673 m4 
46.0 —1, 718.6 —4, 181.5 283 —3, 898.5 12, 857 =” 
7.5 —339.9 —756. 0 28” —471.8 14, 802 3 
82.3 31, 674.1 4, 391.0 75 4, 666. 0 14, 256 3 
177.6 32, 505.6 6, 708. 0 213 6, 921.0 13, 880 0 
58.9 3 1, 205.0 3,159. 7 257 3, 416.7 12, 190 B 
179, 1 31, 763.7 4, 857.0 229 5, 086. 0 11, 581 44 
171.1 $1, 25.7 3, 242.0 554 3, 796. 0 12, 070 3 








1 See preceding text and footnote 2 with respect toJimitations of these data as an accurate measure of the economile 


effect of price-support activities. 


lagged 6 months in relation to farm income and Government payments. 


Sec. 32 purchases and increase in CCC loans and inventories on fiscal-year basis 


Sec. 32 purchases taken from USDA 


Realized Cost of Programs Primarily for Stabilization of Farm Prices and Income. In 83d Cong., 2d sess. i 
Farm program, hearings before Committee on —oe and Forestry, pt. 1, Jan. 17 and 22, 1958. Washing, 


U. S. Government Printing Office. 


1958, p. 42. 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charts. 


Washington, D. C 


et increase in CCC loans and purchases computed from 


., November 1957. Tables 5A, 6A, and 6B. Govem- 


ment payments and realized net farm income taken from USDA Agricultural Statistics, 1956, and A 
Statistics, 1942, Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1957 and 1943, pp. 470 and 660. 

2 The sum of cols. 1 and 2 are multiplied by 2.5 since statistical analyses indicate that farm income is 
about $2.50 for each $1 reduction in farm products supplied to commercial markets when farm products are i 


supply. (See previous footnote 2.) 


3 Net removal of farm commodities from commercial markets by CCC operations, (Source: Computed firm 


USDA data.) 


In the longer run, the public as well as 
farmers appear to have reaped net benefits 
from farm-price programs—benefits which 
are substantially the same as those realized 
from research and educational programs. 
Consider these facts, for example: In the 
19 years preceding the adoption of farm- 
price support and related adjustment pro- 
grams, farm output increased 6 percent. In 
the 20 years of farm price support programs 
(excluding the war years, 1941-45) , farm out- 





1Interest at a rate of 434 percent was 
allowed on the current value of farm real 
estate, machinery, equipment, and farm 
working capital by the AMS in estimating 
the returns per hour to farm labor. See the 
statements on farm-income comparisons by 
Koffsky, Grove, and Johnson in Policy for 
Commercial Agriculture; papers submitted 
by panelists, joint committee print, Joint 
Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, Novem- 
ber 1957, pp. 79-90 and 483. 


put increased 40 percent. As 4 specific ex- 
ample of the influence of farm price sup 
port programs, Gray, Sorenson, and Qodl- 
rane found that potato production was highet 
and prices were lower when price su 
were in effect in the late 1940’s than 





2 Wheat, cotton, corn, and dairy products 


made up most of the farm output 

from commercial channels. The short-rul 
price elasticities of these products are au™ 
as follows: Wheat, 0.3; cotton, 0:5; corm,” 
milk used for manufacturing, 0.4. 


nomic effects of these programs 1s 
desirable. Plans are underway to ha’ 


USDA regularly report the relevant da® 
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have been expected under free market con- 
ditions.‘ 

Many factors have contributed to the rapid 
increase in output in recent years. One of 
the factors has been the increased stability 
and higher level of farm income resulting 
from farm price support programs in the 

25 years. 

ly because farmers have been unable 
or unwilling to balance output with available 
markets, their income gains from price- 
support programs have resulted in gains for 
other sectors of the economy. These gains 
are of two types—additional workers released 
by investment in labor-saving machinery and 


* increased output of food and fiber in subse- 


went years. 
Me is highly probable that the aggregate 


influence of increased stability, and the 
higher level of farm income resulting from 

-support programs has accelerated tech- 
nological progress and increased efficiency 
in agriculture, more than offsetting the in- 
efficiencies in resource use caused by specific 
commodity programs. As evidence in sup- 
port of this, Dr. Barton's studies indicate 
that farm output per unit of total resources 
used has been increasing twice as rapidly 
in the past 25 years as in the 20 years 1910 
to 1930.5 Surely the inefficiencies in resource 
use introduced by acreage-allotment pro- 
grams must have been more than offset by 
the income effects of the price-support pro- 

to permit such a record. 

Agricultural economists have sometimes 
assumed that the improved iricome position 
of agriculture has slowed down desirable mi- 
gration out of farming. However, Professor 
Bishop has found that this is not true. Price- 
support programs have not retarded the mi- 
gration of workers out of agriculture.* This 
is not surprising since the income position 
of farm people has continued to be less satis- 
factory than that of nonfarm people in spite 
of the improvement resulting. from price- 
support activities. 

Probably somewhat the reverse influence 
has prevailed. Farm enlargement and farm 
consolidation must have been facilitated by 
the increased stability and higher short-run 
level of farm income resulting from price- 
support programs. Also, stable or rising land 
prices, in part the result of these programs, 
have permitted farmers to leave farming 
without capital losses. This is an important 
aid to outmigration. 

This brief summary of the effect of past 
price-support programs is in no sense in- 
tended tg be a defense of the status quo. 
Existing price-support activities havé been 
in urgent need of modernization for the past 
10 years. Yet in view of these past accom- 
Plishments, it is surprising that agriculture’s 
spokesman in the Cabinet, his research staff, 
and agricultural economists generally have 
been silent with respect to these facts while 
publicizing the Government costs’ of farm 
Price-support programs. Intelligent plans 
cannot be made for the future by those who 
only see the past through jaundiced eyes. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS 


Although realized net farm income dropped 
19 percent in the 5-year period 1952-57, total 
ts used in agricultural production have 
: slightly. A 12-percent decline in 
lumber of farmworkers? was fully offset by 
in other inputs. 
am is of interest to observe that since World 
ar II, the dynamic effect of labor leaving 
ture Probably has been output-in- 
Labor leaving a continuing com- 
—__, 


‘Minnesota A 
gricultural Experim - 
Hon Bulletin 424, 1954. ware 


P _ Joint Committee Print (footnote 1}, 


*Ibid., PP. 437-447, 
none ae Mem: farm labor series. 
as only 8 cent in the com- 
Merce farm labor series, re 
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mercial farm enterprise often is replaced by 
modern mechanical eqaipment which results 
in improved technical production practices 
and always requires amortization, hence puts 
pressure on the family to increase output. 
If it is a son or daughter of the farm family 
itself who leaves, the young migrant may 
require financing for a period until he fin- 
ishes an educational or training program. 
This additional financial burden also stimu- 
lates efforts to increase output and income 
on the home farm. When land is released 
by established farm operators leaving agri- 
culture, on balance it probably goes to more 
efficient producers. Given the present labor 
supply and improved technology available for 
use in agriculture, similar influences are ex- 
pected to continue dominant for at least an- 
other 5 or 10 years. 

On the basis of these facts and others 
which are commonly known, it seems prob- 
able that farm output in the next 10 years 
or so will continue to increase as fast or 
faster than population increases.* This, of 
course, will be merely a continuation of the 
situation which has existed in the recent 
past. Furthermore, it seems probable that 
output will continue to be excessive in rela- 
tion to market outlets even though farm 
prices drop further. (It is highly probable 
that additional capital will be channeled 
into agriculture by processors and produc- 
tion supply companies as vertical integra- 
tion in agriculture increases.) 


MARKET EXPANSION POTENTIALS 


“Market expansion” at lower price levels 
and “learning to live with abundance” are 
phrases or slogans which have appeared with 
increasing frequency in recent months in 
public statements relating to agriculture. 
The probable economic results of such poli- 
cies have been made to appear highly at- 
tractive. Yet data published in the Market- 
ing and Transportation Situation, an official 
publication of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, testify to the ineffectiveness of such 
policies in the past 5 years. 

Consider these facts with respect to the 
recent past: 

Nine percent more American consumers, 
with 10 percent higher per capita real in- 
comes in 1957, bought 11 percent more food 
from farmers on a value weighted basis, in- 
cluding more high-cost animal products rela- 
tive to cereals and potatoes than in 1952. 
Yet in 1957 farmers were paid only $19.5 
billion for this food—$600 million less than 
they were paid for the smaller quantity con- 
taining fewer livestock products in 1952. 
This is an indication of the lack of effective- 
ness of market expansion in recent years in 
conjunction with “living with abundance” 
in commercial markets. 

This experience may be stated in another 
way. Although farmers’ production ex- 
penses were $416 million higher in 1957 than 
in 1952, and consumers’ disposable income 
was $63.2 billion higher, farmers received 
fewer dollars for their 11 percent larger food 
deliveries last year because of the abundance 
of farm products in the market places. 
These are the economic consequences of 
“abundance” even though the advertising 
and promotional efforts of both the pro- 
ducers and food trade were at record levels 
in 1957. 

In view of this record, how can so many 
people in such important positions -place 
such great confidence in market expansion 
as a method of increasing farm income at 
this time? Market expansion is a long-run, 
not a short-run solution to the farm prob- 
lem. And farm output or market supplies 
must be brought more nearly into balance 
with market outlets at current prices before 
the modest accomplishments of our greatest 


« 


8See, for example, American Agriculture 
in 1965, by James T. Bonnen, Joint Economic 
Committee Print (footnote 1), pp. 145-156. 
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market expansion efforts will show satis- 
factory results. 

RISING LAND VALUES NO INDICATION OF 

ECONOMIC HEALTH 

Farm real-estate values have risen sharply 
since 1947-49. A part of this increase was 
a return to more normal, long-run relation- 
ships between farmland values and farm 
income. Increases in land values since 1952, 
however, in an important respect are an 
indication of maladjustments in agriculture. 
They cannot be considered a sign of eco- 
nomic health as has been suggested in re- 
cent months. Rather, in large areas they 
reflect economic pressure for farm enlarge- 
ment and the difficulty people have in find- 
ing a satisfactory substitute for farming as 
an occupation. 

Farmers buy about two-thirds of the 
farmland that is sold each year. The com- 
petition for additional land for farm 
enlargement together with the other de- 
mands for agricultural lands has resulted in 
farm operators receiving very low returns for 
their management and labor (table 2). 


TABLE 2.—Indezes of farm real estate values, 
returns per hour of farm labor and hourly 
earnings Of manufacturing employees, 
1952-57 

[1947-49 = 100] 


Realized | Hourly 








Farm real | return per | earnings of 
Year estate | hour to all| manufac- 

values per | farm labor turing 
acre and man- | employees 

agement ! 

) ES 132 92 126 
) SA ee 132 90 133 
el astedenceiuBhisadeian ses } 128 81 136 
SR 133 75 141 
OR a nds 138 2 149 
MOOT ised SEE | 147 77 156 
1 After allowance for interest at 424 percent on capital 


investment, Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 

Although recent increases in farm-land 
values are the result of many factors, it is 
not a healthy situation to find land values 
and wages of industrial workers rising while 
returns to farm labor are falling. This is es- 
pecially true when the returns to farm labor 
were already less than half the wages received 
by industrial workers. As indicated in the 
opening paragraph, returns to all farm labor 
and management in 1957 fell to 69 cents an 
hour. This was only one-third the hourly 
earnings of manufacturing employees. 
INCOME LOSSES NOT OFFSET BY FEWER FARMERS 

Although livestock producers are enjoying 
satisfactory incomes in 1958, it appears prob- 
able that feed grain and livestock producers 
will suffer the greatest income losses in the 
next few years. There are several reasons for 
this: Feed grain stocks have been accumu- 
lating for 5 years under the price-support 
program which has indirectly supported live- 
stock prices and incomes. These stocks can- 
not be diverted to foreign countries to the 
same extent that it is possible to divert wheat 
and cotton stocks. Increased quantities of 
wheat will be offered for feed under freer 
market conditions largely offsetting such re- 
ductions in feed production as may occur as 
the result of increasing cotton and wheat 
acreage allotments., Further, substantial in- 
creases in the output of livestock products 
per unit of feed consumption are probable, 
especially in hog production. 

Movement of people out of agriculture and 
farm consolidation has been advocated as a 
means of maintaining farm family incomes 
at a satisfactory level even though total net 
farm income falls. Between 1947 and 1956 
the number of farms in the United States de- 
clined 1.7 percent per year. The total farm 
population also has been declining at the 
rate of 1.5 to 2 percent a year in recent years. 
Much of this movement of people to non- 
farm jobs has been people leaving low-in- 
come farms which produce very few products 
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for sale as well as people leaving commercial 
farms. 

Some people suggest that public programs 
should be undertaken to speed up these 
trends. Even though the current recession 
were short-lived, it is doubtful that meas- 
ures to speed up these movements will re- 
ceive public support in view of the commu- 
nity adjustment problems growing out of the 
current rate of farm consolidation and mi- 
gration of people from farms. The rate of 
movement of people out of agriculture in the 
next 5 to 10 years will depend primarily on 
the rate at which new job opportunities open 
up. 

ae one can depend on a continuation of 
production trends and the results of recent 
statistical analyses of supplies and prices, 
there is little likelihood of sufficient farm 
consolidation or movement of people off com- 
mercial farms to maintain current income 
levels on a per family or per capita basis if 
free market conditions prevail in the next 5 
to 10 years. 

As will be elaborated in subsequent para- 
graphs, a decline in net farm income of 25 
to 40 percent is in prospect under free mar- 
ket conditions in the years immediately 
ahead. Farm people may either consciously 
choose to return to free markets, or because 
of a failure to agree on other courses of ac- 
tion, they may allow free market forces to 
operate again. If this occurs, the expected 
fall in total income, because of farmers’ lack 
of bargaining power, will be softened some- 
what by increased off-farm work of family 
members. The drop in income also will be 
mitigated by an annual reduction of per- 
haps 2 percent a year in the number of farms 
and the number of farm people sharing the 
income. But the expected drop in income is 
not likely to be fully offset by the fewer peo- 
ple in agriculture within the next 5 to 10 
years. 

THE ALTERNATIVES 

It is against this background that one 
must consider agriculture’s possible courses 
of action in the next 5 or 10 years. Agricul- 
ture has a choice among three relatively un- 
attractive courses of action, or some combi- 
nation of them. 

(1) It may continue the current supple- 
mentary distribution programs at home and 
abroad at the same or at a somewhat higher 
level than they have been operating during 
the past 3 years. This is roughly one to two 
billion dollars a year in terms of values at 
the farm. These programs have made little 
progress in reducing aggregate stocks. Re- 
ductions in dairy products, cotton, and wheat 
have been largely offset by increased stocks of 
feed grains. A -continuation of these distri- 
bution programs at recent or at a somewhat 
higher level at best would merely maintain 
farm income at current levels in an other- 
wise rapidly expanding economy. However, 
it is doubtful that current acreage allot- 
ments have a significant effect on total farm 
output other than changing its content some- 
what, hence are not essential to the success 
of this course of action. Their coftinuation, 
however, may be essential for the mainte- 
nance of the incomes of the producers of the 
restricted crops which have a highly inelastic 
demand. 

(2) A second course would be to develop 
effective aggregate production controls which 
hold production 4 to 6 percent below what it 
otherwise would be year after year for at 
least 5 to 10 years, again merely to main- 
tain farm income at current levels, or 

(3) Allow all production to move through 
commercial markets and accept a drop of two 
to five billion dollars or 25 to 40 percent in 
net farm income as compared with 1956-57.° 


*A fourth course would be to make up the 
difference by direct Government payments 
between family incomes received from prices 
in the market place and some agreed desir- 
able level of family income. 

This course of action appears to be suf- 
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If net farm income falls only 25 to 40 
percent from current levels, it is doubtful 
that the adverse effects on the supply func- 
tion would be sufficient to bring output into 
balance with market outlets except at prices 
10 percent or,more below 196-57 levels. 
Under free market conditions, output might 
well continue to be 2 to 4 percent in ex- 
cess of the amount needed to supply avail- 
able markets at stable prices, forcing farm 
prices down 10 percent or more. Production 
costs now take about 65 percent of the gross 
farm income. Under these conditions, a 10.5 
percent reduction in farm prices would result 
in a 30 percent reduction in net farm income. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Adequate income is one of the prerequisites 
for a good farm life. However, farm families 
have many goals in addition to monetary in- 
come. They desire freedom to make their 
own decisions. They desire the respect and 
approval of their urban acquaintances. 

In our democracy farm families themselves 
have the opportunity to choose among many 
conflicting goals. The role of the expert (so- 
cial scientist) and an important part of 
the complex role of the farm leader is that 
of supplying farm people with relevant facts 
and analyses as a basis for intelligent policy 
choices in line with their value systems. 

It is inevitable that there is much con- 
fusion in this field. But the confusion has 
been confounded in recent years by a fail- 
ure on the part of many in leadership 
positions (including some with advanced de- 
grees) to distinguish between facts and 
values. Consciously or unconsciously they 
have ignored facts which did not fit in with 
their value systems. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously they have discouraged research 
which might develop findings not in accord 
with their value system. In the arena of 
public discussion there has been no dis- 
tinction on the part of many leaders between 
an intelligent interpretation of social 
scientists findings and statements calcu- 
lated to mold the value systems of farm peo- 
ple into particular patterns. 

It is easy to undertsand the failure of farm 
leaders to distinguish between educational 
activities based on research results and an 
attempt to mold the value systems of farm 
people in patterns similar to theirs. It is 
more difficult to understand the great dearth 
of comprehensive analyses on which to base 
intelligent policy decisions. Surely the 
scarcity of relevant comprehensive analyses 
is not due to a lack of social scientists with 
advanced degrees in high administrative and 
advisory posts, or to a shortage of well- 
trained social scientists. . 

In any event this analysis is designed to 
add to the body of relevant facts which are so 
urgently needed and it is hoped that it 
will move the “great debate” forward to a 
higher, at least to a more factual level. 


ficiently improbable to warrant placing it in 
a footnote. However, proposals for individual 
commodity programs involving a combina- 
tion of Government payments making up the 
difference between market prices and an an- 
nounced support level on domestic allot- 
ments, with free market prices on the balance 
of the production already has substantial 
legislative support. 





Hon. Henry J. Latham 
SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR,. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues, and es- 
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September it 


pecially the delegation from New York, 
in paying tribute to one of my 
friends, the Honorable Henry J. Lara 
who is voluntarily retiring from this 
legislative body. ~ 

Congressman LATHAM has done an out. 
standing job and is one whose rego 
for his. constituency and his 
merits every consideration from all 9 
us. Future generations will record his 
activities as being worthy of entry into 
the archives of this great Nation, 

Judge Henry, our best wishes to yoy 
and yours always. 





Congresswoman Martha W. Griffiths Re. 
ports to the People of the 17th District 
of Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 ~ 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I take this opportunity to pro- 
vide the residents of the 17th District 
of Michigan a brief résumé of major 
legislation and of my activities as their 
Representative in the 85th Congress, 

In January 1957, when the 85th Con- 
gress convened, it was believed to be just 
another Congress meeting to cope with 
the usual problems of our day. Then 
in October 1957 the Russian sputnik 
sailed into outer space and Congress re- 
turned to the second session impressed 
with the Russian endeavor and deter- 
mined to do something about it. In his 
opening speech on January 7, Senate 
Majority Leader Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
said: 

We must work as though no other Con- 
gress would ever have an opportunity to meet 
this challenge, for, in fact, none will have 
an opportunity comparable. 


Bipartisan press across the country & 
in agreement that this Congress has 
been one of the most productive Con- 
gresses that has ever met. B 

EDUCATION P 


The first sputnik made quite evident 
the need to promote studies in science, 
mathematics, engineering, and modem 
foreign languages in the race to keep up 
with and surpass -Russian scientific ad- 
vances. Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act. It authorized 
$887 milligen in Federal aid. yxl- 
mately one-half of this will be avail 





able for student loans and fellowships — 


so that more boys and girls can go # 
college. The principals of the 
schools in our district are very much 
favor of this program. d 
Once again, however, Congress failed 
to pass school construction legisiaw® 
In 1957, the House, for the se 
straight year, defeated a bill to a 
$1.5 billion of Federal money to DUM 
public schools. : 


- Congress voted to extend until 1961 the 


funds for school construction and 


present programs that provide- . 
r operat- 
ing costs*in areas overburdened wilt 
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activities, such as Army instal- 
— and defense plants. The 17th 
ct has already received $1,251,816 
under this program. 
LABOR 

The failure of Congress to strike a blow 

at racketeering in unions, after the ex- 

e of many shocking abuses, is a let- 
down for honest unionism, for employers 
who bargain in good faith, and for the 
public. A large majority of the votes 
which finally killed the labor reform 
bill were Republican. Of the Democrats 
who voted, 71 percent favored passage of 
the bil—I was among them. Of the Re- 
publicans who voted, 23 percent favored 
passage of the bill, 77 percent were op- 
posed. Certainly theré is a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the part of Congress to 
work on this legislation in the early 
months of the next session. 

Congress did pass the Welfare Funds 
Disclosure Act, requiring both unions 
and management to register, report, and 
disclose all employee welfare and benefit 


Congress convened this January in the 
midst of widespread and growing unem- 
ployment. Before a month had passed it 
was apparent that one. of our major 
problems was a most peculiar recession— 
5 million to 6 million unemployed and 
yet the cost of living increasing daily. 

ANTIRECESSION MEASURES 


As a members of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency I sat for weeks 
and heard governor after governor and 
the mayors of the large cities tell of leg- 
islation that was needed to help bring 
us out of the recession. Our own Goy- 
ernor Williams and Mayor Miriani most 
ably presented the needs of Michigan 
and Detroit. However, of the numerous 
measures proposed, few received ap- 
proval. 

A special program was enacted to ex- 
tend State unemployment compensation 
programs. 

The removal or reduction of many of 
our excise taxes—especially those on 
automobiles—could have given a quick 
boost to our economy but the only action 
taken was to remove the tax on freight 
transportation. 

Legislation to provide low interest, 
long-term loans to communities ‘to build 
much-needed sewers, streets, community 
buildings, and so forth, was defeated. 
All of the communities in the 17th Dis- 
tiret supported this legislation. 

In 1956 a campaign pledge was made 
by both political parties to enact area 
redevelopment legislation. This would 
assist those areas which have suffered 
substantial and persistent unemployment 

an extended period of time. A bill 
authorizing this program was approved 
by both the House and the Senate. The 
ent vetoed the measure after Con- 
ourned. 
INFLATION 
The very first people to be affected by 
oe oe ae ae live on fixed in- 
; senior citizens, disa vet- 
‘fans, and so forth. a4 
Congress passed legislation to increase 


the S80cial-securit 
3 y retirement benefits by 
®pproxima tely 7 
requires percent. The same bill 


partment of Health, Edu- 
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cation, and Welfare to report to Con- 
gress next year on the-need for increas- 
ing the $1,200 maximum amount a re- 
tiree can earn and still draw his bene- 
fits. 

Pensions for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities were increased by 
approximately 10 percent. t 

Retirement annuities for civil-service 
workers were increased and postal and 
civil-service workers were given a pay 
raise. 

Congress, for the first time since 1917, 
agreed to 2 separate increases in the 
public debt limit within 1 year. Raised 
to $300 billion during World War II, the 
ceiling had reverted to $275 billion in 
1957. At adjournment it was up to $288 
billion. I did not support the Presi- 
dent’s requests for authority to increase 
the Federal debt. Increasing the Fed- 
eral debt is a serious thing. It is infla- 
tionary. It places additional interest 
burdens on the taxpayers. In my opin- 
ion other means are available to balance 
the Federal budget. For example the 
Defense Department, our largest spend- 
er, can reduce the budget by billions 
merely by instigating proper purchasing 
procedures. 

The rising cost of living is of. great 
concern to me—in this regard I intro- 
duced a resolution asking the House of 
Representatives to authorize the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
make a full investigation and study of 
factors affecting the purchasing power 
of the dollar and the cost of living. The 
Detroit Common Council and the Li- 
vonia City Council have actively en- 
dorsed this proposal. 

HOUSING AND PUBLIC WORKS 


A new housing program for the eld- 
erly was instituted, providing long-term, 
low-interest loans to nonprofit corpora- 
tions who will build housing especially 
designed for the needs of the elderly at 
low rental rates. 

Early this session an emergency anti- 
recession housing bill was passed by 
Congress to stimulate the housing busi- 
ness. The downpayment requirement 
for FHA housing was substantially low- 
ered and additional money was made 
available for loans for low-cost FHA and 
GI housing. 

Funds to complete the flood-control 
survey of the River Rouge were in- 
cluded in this year’s appropriation for 
the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Congress also appropriated $25,500,000 
for further work on the St. Lawrence 
seaway connecting channels. 

THE CONSUMER 


Always of primary interest. to me is 
legislation that directly protects the 
consumer. 

To provide the consumer protection 
against misbranding and false advertis- 
ing of the fiber content of textile prod- 
ucts Congress passed legislation requiring 
the labeling of all fabrics as to content. 
To protect the public health a law was 
passed prohibiting the use in food of 
additives which have not been ade- 
quately tested to establish their safety. 

Poultry that crosses interstate lines, 
as well as meat, must now pass Federal 
inspection. I introduced a bill to require 
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compulsory inspection of poultry be- 
cause much of the poultry sold in the 
Detroit area comes from out of State. 
Diseased fowl is not only dangerous to 
the consumer but also to those who must 
handle it in processing. 

An auto-labelin® bill passed this Con- 
gress. It requires all manufacturers 
and importers of new cars to attach to 
the windshield a label listing the sug- 
gested retail price as well as other perti- 
nent information relative to dealer cost. 

My Committee on Government Opera- 
‘tions has spent many hours investigating 
the subject of false and misleading 
advertising. These investigations are 
made to see if the laws now on the books 
are adequate to protect the consumer, 
and if so, are they being properly en- 
forced. The advertising policies of 
obesity remedies, cigarettes, prescription 
tranquilizing drugs and dentrifices were 
studied. It was found that many adver- 
tising claims are misleading and detri- 
mental to the general health of the pub- 
lic. Proper measures must be taken to 
correct this situation. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The awakened interest which this Con- 
gress has shown in the problems of small 
business and the actions it has taken to 
correct these problems, have been most 
encouraging. This Congress has made 
the best record for small-business legis- 
lation of any Congress in history. 

Legislation was passed making the 
Small Business Administration a perma- 
nent agency of Government. The 
amount of a loan which the SBA can 
make was increased from $250,000 to 
$350,000. A small-business tax-revision 
bill makes some substantial adjustments 
which will be greatly helpful to small 





* business. 


But the Small Business Investment Act 
is the most important of all. This leg- 
islation will give small firms better ac- 
cess to capita] than they now have. The 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness has prepared some explanatory ma- 
terials on this investment plan. I have 
copies available in my district office for 
anyone who would like one. 

GENERAL 


To cope with the problems of space, 
a Special Committee on Astronautic and 
Space Exploration was set up. 

Legislation to relieve the financial 
plight of the railroads was agreed to. 

Congress created the new State of 
Alaska. 

Our World War I veterans were granted 
a Federal charter. I was one of the 
signers of the discharge petition that 
brought this bill to the floor for a vote. 

Once again, my efforts to expand the 
distribution of surplus foods to the needy 
of ‘our country by a stamp plan met 
strong opposition from the administra- 
tion and was not approved. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the position taken by 
the administration when surplus foods 
are in such abundance and millions of 
pounds are shipped to foreign countries 
each year. 

Postal rates were increased this year. 
I did not vote for the increase. First- 
class and air mail have long paid their 
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own way. In my opinion, they should not 
carry the burden of the other classes. 

Among the bills I have introduced are 
measures to put the House and its com- 
mittee on television. I believe the people 
are entitled to see their Congress in ac- 
tion: the conduct that surrounded the 
Goldfine hearings, in my opinion, 
brought out the real need for this legis- 
lation. 

A bill to require humane methods in 
the slaughter of livestock passed this 
Congress. This issue received the great- 
est support from the public of any meas- 
ure introduced in this Congress. 

Since January 1957 there have been 
over 50 bombings or attempted bombings 
of churches, synagogs, and small busi- 
nesses. The Justice Department and the 
FBI have refused to enter these cases. I 
introduced a bill which would permit 
the FBI to investigate these incidents 
immediately. 

It was my privilege last year to desig- 
nate the Wayne County public library 
system a Federal Government depository. 
Four branches of this library are in the 
i7th District plus a bookmobile service. 

I have made a continuing effort to get 
more defense contracts placed in the De- 
troit area. This administration has con- 
sistently said that more defense con- 
tracts would go to areas of high unem- 
ployment, and more subcontracts would 
go to small business but in actual prac- 
tice this has not been done. 

PERSONAL REPORT 


In addition to my legislative duties, I 
would like to make reference to my other 
work and responsibilities as your spokes- 
man in Washington. I have attempted 
from the outset of my congressional serv- 
ice to keep the residents of the 17th Dis- 
trict as fully informed as possible. 

To accomplish this, I have written a 
newsletter each month; I have main- 
tained both a weekly and monthly radio 
series through the cooperation of radio 
stations WWJ and WKMH; and peri- 
odically I have given a report on TV 
through the cooperation of station 
WJBE. 

I have taught civics in all the senior 
high schools in our district and I speak 
to many social and service groups. I 
was one of the principal speakers last 
fall at the annual convention of the 
American Association of Land Grant 
and State Universities in Denver and I 
spoke later to the American Medical 
Association in Chicago on civil defense. 

I maintain 2 full-time offices, 1 in 
Washington at 1516 House Office Build- 
ing, the other in our district at 16849 
Grand River. My district office has en- 
abled me to give you more prompt and 
efficient service. 

Your letters, phone calls, and visits 
have been appreciated. I have at- 
tempted to assist you as promptly as 
possible. And it has been a pleasure to 
assist many residents of our district and 
our local and State officials in their deal- 
ings with various Federal agencies such 
as the Small Business Administration, 
Defense Department, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Social Security Administra- 
tion, and the Interna] Revenue Service. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
done my best to be responsive to the 
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needs and opinions of the residents of 
our district and to discharge my re- 
sponsibility as your representative in 
Congress in a way which I hope meets 
with your approval. 





Security: The Great Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

Security: THe Great ILuvsion 
(By Walter H. Annenberg) 


We, the people of the United States, are 
engaged in a struggle not only to maintain 
our position as a great democracy but for our 
survival as well. 

We have been challenged before by auto- 
cratic governments but never in our history 
have we been in competition with a society in 
such deadly earnest as Communist Russia. 

Let us make no mistake about it. The 
leaders of the Soviet Union are determined 
to conquer us by overwhelming superiority 
in every field of human endeavor. 

Most of us feel that we possess security 
because we have beaten down our challengers 
in the past. But this concept of security 
has created in many of us an attitude of our 
being impregnable and this has led to a dan- 
gerous degree of overconfidence. 

Permanence of national position simply 
does not and cannot exist. The relative po- 
sition of any nation is subject to the ambi- 
tions and policies of other nations. 

To prepare as carefully and thoroughly 
as possible for every conceivable emergency 
is the sensible, logical answer to what we 
must do to maintain the supremacy we en- 
joy, to protect our freedoms and to safeguard 
peace. 

The United States Government, in prop- 
erly making monumental appropriations 
available for defense and offense, is doing 
only part of the job that has to be done. 
Every citizen must be awakened to his or her 
responsibility in this total struggle. 

Have we the national character to measure 
up to this responsibility? 

Too many of our people are soft, smug, 
spoiled, addicted to pleasure-seeking and 
easy living. 

Too many are more concerned with a fu- 
ture 4-day workweck than with a 7-day-a- 
week survival. 

Organized labor in instances is carrying on 
much as capital in instances did half a cen- 
tury ago, taking every advantage without 
thought of equity or of fairness to others. 

Far too many of our citizens are becoming 
such devotees of the cult of individualism 
that they regard their rights and privileges 
as paramount and ignore their duties in be- 
half of the common welfare. ‘ 

Our greatest natura} resource, the youth of 
our country, needs as never before the sober 
supervision and wise counsel of. experi- 
enced elders. But the current of 
youth is too frequently concerned with aca- 
demic credits in archery or fencing. 

We must organize and direct these young 
people into educational channels that will 
best fit them to meet the emergencies of the 
future. The sputnik age brought in by Rus- 
sia’s scientific achievements demands a seri- 
ous reappraisal of our entire educatio 
system. : 





the great public officials is now 









Each citizen must feel an awareness of 
grave responsibility to those who wil}: 
the United States. If we fail in this, we will 
not have met the Soviet threat. 

The ideas here expressed have been writ. 
ten and uttered many times in the last fey 
years, but they have to be reiterated and un. 
derscored. It is much later than we 

Let us not fall behind the timetable of the 
Kremlin. 

Important Western leaders with whom the 
writer recently discussed this broad 
in London, Paris, Brussels, and Spain's gum. 
mer capital, San Sebastian, are as 
concerned as our own leaders. These ingy. 
ential persons Overseas are keenly aware of 
the job to be done by every citizen if Kh. 
shchey and company are to be 
It is a problem not too complex to under. — 
stand but the mechanics of meeting it am 
extraordinarily difficult to set in motion, 

Consider, a small-scale example, the dedi. 
cation of Russian workers to the stupendous 
tasks to which they have been committed by 
their leaders. 

In the United States pavilion at the Brus. 
sels World’s Fair the personne! was, as could 
be expected, pleasant, calm, and courteous, 
But in the Russian pavilion the attendants 
displayed an intensely aggressive eagerness 
to explain the exhibit and to make a favor 
able impression upon the visitor, particularly 
if he was an American. 

In the Russian pavilion restaurant the 
waiter was persistent and enthusiastic in de- 
scribing the many dishes, the borscht and 
chicken Kiev, the caviar and, of course, the 
vodka. When he had successfully sold the 
order, with an air of individual accomplish- 
ment he literally ran to the kitchen to fetch 
and serve it. 

We dare not delude ourselves. On all 
fronts—military, scientific, industrial, agri- 
cultural, scholastic, intellectual—the Rus- 
sians are resolved to master us and the atts 
and skills in which we have long enjoyed 
leadership. They are dedicated to this goal. 
We cannot afford softness or complacency. 
We cannot afford laggardness. We cannot | 
afford mediocrity in our thinking or im ow 
doing. 

Have we what it will take to make and 
keep our Nation secure in our time? Have 
we the willingness to work and to accept 
the disciplines required? 

I repeat, have we the national character 
to meet the challenge? 






















































ui: Ed Martin, of Pernsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO Pe 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Saturday, August 23,1958 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 1m 


with a sense of deep regret that one® 
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from public life. I refer to the ¢ st 
guished Senator Ep Martin, of Pe 
vania. 








What a beautiful record of p 


ations of this great Nation. 
you and your gracious wif _ 
the best wishes, I am sure, of ever. 
ber of this legislative body, 45 
everyone who knows you. Good 
you and yours always. 
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A Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY ‘0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 

events of the past.2 years opened like 

ora’s box and smacked the whole 
world in the face. 

Anew era was born. Manmade moons 
and intercontinental missiles drew our 
eyes skyward and polar submarines sent 
our minds probing the deep. 

Congress burst its working seams to 
grasp the load thrust upon its shoulders. 
This 85th Congress faced the onslaught 
at first with the normal amount of prod- 
ding and fretting, then swung in with the 
big stick when it really got into action. 

A Government: agency was born to 
handle our space business. A new State 
made the 49th. Congress’ assembly line 
of legislation slowed down recession, 
boosted foreign policy, and strengthened 
defense. 

The box score of major legislation for 
the 85th Congress is one in which Amer- 
ica can be proud. Foremost is our de- 
fense reorganization program. Our de- 
fense must be strong to assure a peaceful 
existence. We have strengthened and 
improved our foreign policy. 

Specific authority has been provided 
for more extensive research and for sci- 
entific construction of missile bases, de- 
tection and warning systems, nuclear- 
powered guided missiles, warships, and 
other necessary equipment. 

Congress renewed the collective-secu- 
rity arrangements, extended our foreign- 
trade policy, and turned its attention to 
improvements of our educational system, 
taking cognizance of the fact that educa- 
tion plays an increasingly important role 
Seeemuning our future position in the 





Legislation has been enacted to extend 
aid to hospitals, increased benefits to the 
social-security annuitants, civil-service 
eenovees, and increased old-age 


Moneys have been granted for road- 
& which has been sorely neglected. 
Mortgage money has been made more 
Teadily available and funds have been 
for surveys in distressed areas, 
Specifically speaking of the Second 
Congressional District which I have had 
honor to represent in the United 
ee for the past 10 years, 
ar. er, I point to the following 
accomplishments: 
Green Bank, Pocahontas County, 
. Va., there is now under construction 
a onal Radio Astronomy Observa- 
of worldwide interest. Scientific 
that will be done at this ob- 
will be a part of our race for 
Conquest of outer space, and will 
pet the security of our Nation. 
Sugar Grove in Pendleton 
» the United States Navy is now 
ng @ giant radio research observa- 
| Which will provide navigation ‘aid 
» Our ships, as well as military research 
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on problems of communication, naviga- 
‘tion, and space physics. 

In keeping up with the air age I am 
happy to report, my colleagues, that the 
Second District of West Virginia is 
making every effort to take advantage 
of its facilities in furthering jet age de- 
velopments in air transportation and 
defense. 

The Martinsburg Airport, only a few 
air miles from Washington, has received 
Federal assistance in its Air National 
Guard program. Runways have been 
lengthened and operational and training 
facilities have been built. 

The Elkins Airport financial problem 
has been settled. This assures con- 
tinued daily commercial service in all 
directions and provides emergency land- 
ing space for military planes. The 
Elkins Airport has already proved its 
worth many times in saving human lives 
and military aircraft. 

Hardy County, in the eastern pan- 
handle of our State, received a short- 
range navigation system called VORTAC, 
which is a navigation aid airway system 
in our vast radar air traffic control plan 
which is of such vital importance toda. 

In Webster County a very high fre- 
quency omnirange has been constructed 
to serve as an aid to airplanes and is one 
of many hundred navigation aids being 
built. throughout our country. 

Mr. Speaker, Federal aid is being chan- 
neled to many of our schools, colleges, 
and the West Virginia University. I 
feel it is not necessary to stress the need 
for aid for our educational system. 

Hospitals in Hampshire, Grant, Mo- 
nongalia, Barbour, Preston, Pocahontas, 
and Webster Counties are being assisted 
through Federal funds. Aid has been re- 
ceived for construction work, additional 
beds, and medical research. 

Federal assistance has also been given 
to many cities and towns in the Second 
District of West Virginia for new water- 
works, sewage plants, water pollution, 
and other health aids. 


At long last the construction of a: 


Federal building has been. approved and 
money appropriated for Martinsburg, my 
colleagues. This will provide court and 
post office quarters. 

The Harpers Ferry National Monu- 
ment has become a reality. This has al- 
ready become a mecca for tourists and 
will continue for many years to come. 

It has been my pleasure to have assist- 
ed in production contracts for the Alle- 
gany Ballistics Laboratory, located in 
Mineral County, W. Va., and also for 
contracts for much needed road con- 
struction work. This Navy-owned labo- 
ratory is taking an essential part in our 
guided-missile program. 

Much modernization of our civil-works 
program is underway in the second dis- 
trict, Substantial progress is being made 
on navigation facilities on the Monon- 
gahela River. Construction of Hilder- 
brand lock and dam is under way and 
the improvements and construction work 
of the Opekiska lock and dam will be 
of great benefit to the entire length of 
the Munongahela River. . 

The water resources development pro- 
gram in West Virginia also includes a 
system of reservoirs and local flood-pro- 
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tection projects in the Ohio River and its 
tributaries. Local flood-control projects 
have been completed in Elkins and other 
points in West Virginia. Flood-control 
work in the district is progressing which 
will benefit areas in Petersburg, Moore- 
field, Ridgeley, Keyser, and Pocahontas 
Counties. Funds have been made avail- 
able for dams and flood-control protec- 
tion of the Potomac River and its tribu- 
taries. 

Bayard, W. Va., has received an allo- 
cation for a flood-control project. Study 
is underway for a flood-control project 
in the Greenbrier River which would be 
a protection for Marlinton. 

Recently, the Marlin Dam watershed 
project in Pocahontas County was ap- 
proved. This will provide flood protec- 
tion to the city of Marlinton. 

The Morgantown Ordnance Works at 
Morgantown, W. Va., should not be al- 
lowed to close under any circumstances. 
Through my efforts it was reactivated 
after the war and it shall be my purpose 
to do everything possible to keep this 
large plant in operation. Many other 
projects have been complete and many 
others are in the offing. 

It is true that all our needs were not 
met. Living costs are still high; taxes 
are excessive and our international prob- 
lems are many. There were a number 
of important bills that failed of enact- 
ment. Included among these are the 
railroad retirement; labor and housing 
bills; bills to revise the immigration laws 
and to curb corrupt practices in Federal 
elections. 

Many feel that Congress did not go far 
enough in meeting the challenge of Rus- 
sia’s superiority in the space age. But 
it is my hope that the newly created Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency will 
step up our domestic atomic program 
for defense and missile research and de- 
velopment. If this does not prove ade- 
quate to safeguard our interests of na- 
tional security, then further action 
should be taken in the coming Congress. 

Although small business was given 
liberalized loan programs and some tax 
relief, I feel it must be given increased 
consideration in the next Congress. I 
have actively worked for the removal of 
the unfair excise tax which I believe 
would be a boost to small business. It is 
my belief, however, that further steps 
must be taken to bolster the confidence 
of the small-business man. He is vital 
in the preservation of competition in our 
economy and to our present and future 
prosperity. 

For many years I have sponsored 
measures for a general cut in taxes for 
individuals. I shall continue to fight for 
this much-needed tax relief. 

Generally speaking, the 85th Congress 
was responsive to the major problems of 
the day and made a record that is a 
source of pride to us who had the honor 
to serve in it. 

But it is not all up to Government. 
You, and every man, woman, and child 
in this great Nation can strengthen this 
country by living democracy. We all 
must work more, teach more, learn more, 
and pray more for knowledge, under- 
standing, and peace. We can be better 
citizens, better neighbors, and better 
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travelers. Each American can tell and 
show the world that democracy is the 
way of life. 

The time has come when Democrats 
and Republicans must close ranks and 
stand shoulder to shoulder as a united 
people in this desperate struggle for sur- 
vival. This, I truly believe: The best 
way to stamp out communism and all 
other destructive “isms” is to prove 
democracy is so superior, so desirable, 
and so right, that no one would wish to 
be without it. 

So long as we have leaders in our Gov- 
ernment who believe in the inalienable 
rights of the human being and the maj- 
esty and glory of Almighty God, this 
country shall go forward. We must not 
stand still—we must progress and keep 
faith. 





Two Basic Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of Texas’ great strongholds of de- 
mocracy is Navarro County in the fertile 
blacklands of north central Texas. Na- 
varro County is the home of one of Texas’ 
most ruggedly independent and stanchly 
Democratic daily newspapers, the Cor- 
sicana Daily Sun. 

The Corsicana Daily Sun regularly 
presents to its readers an intellectually 
honest and politically forthright point of 
view which many larger newspapers 
would do well to emulate. 

One such editorial from the Corsicana 
Daily Sun, dealing with our vital soil 
and water resources and with the need 
for their conservation, recently came to 
my attention. This editorial presents its 
case clearly and with commonsense. It 
reflects the finest philisophical tradi- 
tions of the democracy of the Texas 
blacklands—-_a devotion to furthering 
the best interest of soil, water, and 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the editorial entitled “Two 
Basic Resources,” which appeared in the 
Corsicana Daily Sun. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Two Basic RESOURCES 

Two natural resources, more than any 
other, are basic to the national economy and 
to life itself. One of these is land. The 
other is water. 

There are other fundamental resources— 
coal, oil, iron, etc. Any sharp curtailment 
of these would reduce our standard of living 
and change our society in various ways. But 
none of these other resources is as basic as 
land and water. Wecan import oil, if neces- 
sary, and iron ore; indeed, we are doing so, 
to some extent. We also import other more 
or less vital pro@ucts. We cannot import 
land. We cannot import water. 

These facts must be understood if one is 
to understand the importance of watershed 
projects being undertaken on farmland here 
and there about the country. Such projects 
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hold great promise for the conservation of 
both land and water. 
Five years ago the Federal Government. set 


up more than 60 pilot projects on upstream 


watersheds. The basic idea is to halt erosion, 
prevent floods, retain water on the fields. 
Once there are enough such projects, with 
thousands of farmers cooperating, the danger 
of great downstream floods will be greatly 
reduced. And, at the same time, land that 
might have washed away will be held for crop 
production. 

The mighty dams and flood-control proj- 
ects on the Nation’s big streams are impor- 
tant. We must not focus on them entirely. 
The upper watershed projects also will play 
an increasingly important role in conserving 
our basic resources. 





Progress Report on the New Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include the following 
very excellent speech recently given by 
Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, executive 
director of the Military Clothing! and 
Textile Supply Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the members of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the Quartermaster Associa- 
tion at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot: 

Distinguished guests, honored friends, and 
fellow members of the QM Association, the 
advance notice for this dinner had me billed 
to present to you a progress report on the 
activities of our new Military Clothing and 
Textile Supply Agency. At a similar dinner 
nearly 2 years ago I told you of the origins 
of the Clothing Agency under an entirely 
original concept of military supply called the 
single manager system. I told you then of 
our plans and hopes for the future. 

Why do I call this 2-year organization a 
new Agency? We have implemented most of 
the plans I told you about, we have realized 
many of our early hopes, we are fully and 
capably staffed, we have proved, at least to 
our founding fathers, the Department of 
Defense, the soundness of this new supply 
concept, we have successfully met our first 
emergency test by quickly filling the needs 
of the Armed Forces as they moved into 
Lebanon. Why, then, are we still new? Will 
we ever come of age? 

The answer to the last question is definitely 
“yes” and I would set the date for the bar 
mitzvah at June 30, 1959. We are still in our 
infancy with many growing pains. We have 
not yet attained the pattern of organization 
and operations that we have set for our- 
selves. This pattern we designed to meet 
what we call our four basic objectives. These 
are: First, an energized, standardized pro- 
gram to reduce the size and complexity of 
our vast inventory and to simplify all phases 
of supply management; second, to modernize 
our procurement procedures. I will later dis- 
cuss more fully this objective because it is 
of primary interest to our industrial mem- 
bership; the third and fourth objectives are 
closely related. The third is to develop a 
single clothing distribution system in order 
to eliminate the duplication, waste, cross- 
hauling and backhauling inherent in the op- 
eration of 4 separate systems, 1 for each 
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service. The fourth is to develop an 
tory control system which will be 109 
cent responsive to the demands of our ey, 
tomers while reducing and controlling inpy: 
so as to decrease our $2-billion inventory tg 
economic and manageable limits. 

It is these latter two objectives that We 
have not yet attained. The size ang com. 
plexity of the job far exceeded our initia) 
estimates. Stocks are having to be 
dated from 58 storage sites into 12. 
and accounting procedures—completely out. 
moded—are having to be modernize 
Methods satisfactory for the supply of 4 
single service were found woefully inade. 
quate to the supply of four services, We 
are well on the road to the solution of ay 
these problems. Until they are solved we 
must consider that our clothing agency js 
still in its organizational phase. Many of 
the most talented members of our staff are 
working fulltime in this area. That is 
I am hopeful for the future and can antic. 
pate with confidence our going into long 
trousers at the end of this fiscal year, 

From all this you must not infer that we 
are not now an effective supply organization, 
Our people have done a tremendous job 
against terrific handicaps. With few excep. 
tions we are meeting on a timely basis the 
demands of our customers. All I mean to 
imply is that when we have eliminated the 
handicaps we will be the best supply agency 
in the military. 

With this broad picture of where we are 
and where we are going supplywise I would 
like to turn to the second objective and ex- 
amine in some detail the progress toward 
the modernization of our procurement pro- 
cedures, including the new and controversial 
qualified manufacturers list. I will state 
first off that I consider we have attained 
this second objective. I think the results 
will speak for themselves. What results or 
statistics are significant in judging the effec- 
tiveness of military procurement? One 
measure of efficiency often applied is quanti- 
tative. Did we effectively spend all the 
money we had? The last fiscal year we did. 
More important I think are these questions. 
Did we get the supplies on time and were 
they of the quality we specified? 

Involved in the first question is the time- 
consuming red tape bugaboo of Government 
purchasing called lead times—the lapse of 
days from the date an open to buy position 
is determined until first delivery, The 
preparation and transmission of a purchase 
directive and issuance of an invitation to bid 
which used to require 3 to 5 months, a — 
now accomplished in less than 2 —— 
our supply, purchasing, and inspection 
visions, all of whom are involved, aré working 
in close personal daily communication and 
cooperation. The bid period has been con- 
siderably shortened because all the essell- 
tial information, specifications, patterns, 
etc., are available immediately to the 
through the application of PIN notices 
The period from bid opening to an 
critical to the bidder for production 
ning purposes, has been reduced from a 
averagé of 42 to 24 days. This was accom- 
plished by simplified bid evaluation 
possible through the bailment procedure, I 
finement in the preaward survey process, and ; 
the cooperation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Overall purchase time 
has shortened from 90 days to 55 days. + 
most outstanding, I think, is the ae 
production lead time as reflected by our@ = 
linquent contract record. ae 

The delinquency rate has gone from @” 
20 percent to less than 2 percent. %@ 
record reflects the fine work i ee 
of our contractors. It also re ie 
administration. : ; 

So much for the timeliness of 9 
Improvement in the quality of our) 
chases has been equally satisfyimg 7) 
measure of this is the reduction of - 
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tion deviations from 300 monthly to 130 


currently, and still on the way down. 

fications have been clarified. Contrac- 
tors have learned to live with our rigid in- 
spection standards. They are giving us the 
quality we want. 

A significant contributor to this result is 
the program of mandatory contractor test- 
ing by which full responsibility for the qual- 
‘ity of contractor-furnished material is 
placed directly on the contractor himself. 
Whereas heretofore 21 percent of contractor 
components have developed test failures, 
under the new program such failures are a 
rare occurrence. 

I think you will agree that this record of 
improvement in the timeliness and quality 
of procurement is significant. It results in 
a more orderly flow of Government business 
which must be of real assistance to the con- 
tractor. It is a record which is gratifying to 
us, but we are not being complacent about 
it. Further improvements are constantly 
being developed. Two of the most important 
are mandatory contractor inspection and the 

lified manufacturers list. 

Before the QM Association convention in 
Philadelphia on October 9 and 10, the first 
I. B. to include mandatory contractor in- 
spection will be on the street. By the end of 
the fiscal year it will be in general use. It 
is certain, therefore, to be one of the princi- 
pal subjects for discussion at the convention. 
In fact, there will be a seminar at the depot 
at 2 p. m. on the 9th on this subject alone. 
Although the seminar is designed specifically 
for shoe manufacturers, all contractors are 
welcome. We will use every possible means 
to disseminate information about the pro- 
gram, but because of its importance to future 
contractors, all prospective bidders should 
avail themselves of every opportunity to 
learn about it in detail. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
heard of it, ¥ will describe briefly the quali- 
fied manufacturers’ list program. The QML, 
as we call it, is essentially a bidders’ list 
which has been prescreened to eliminate 
firms which, for one reason or another, are 
not qualified to produce a particular garment 
for the military. The important point is, and 
I will return to this later, that bids will not 
be accepted from firms not on the list of 
qualified bidders; that is, not on the QML. 

To different people the QML means dif- 
ferent things. To the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives it ap- 
pears a constructive forward step in the his- 
tory of military clothing procurement. To 
the Comptroller General it is a radical meas- 
ure justified by the past history of uniform 
procurement. To southern manufacturers it 
Tepresents an effort by organized labor to 
gain control of uniform production. To the 
Small Business Administration it seems a 
serious encroachment on their authority. To 
many of our regular suppliers it must be a 
hell of a nuisance. To many of my staff it 
has been and will continue to be a heavy 
Workload. To the Bureau of the Budget it 
means another public form to approve, and 
to many lawyers in and out of the Govern- 
ment it will undoubtedly bring a comfortable 
living for years to come. » 

To the press and myself it has three en- 
tirely different meanings. The approval and 

lementation of the QML was first an- 
nounced at a labor meeting in Atlantic City 
last May. The conservative New York Times 
Min ed on page 1 “U. S. To Help Unions in 
tary Buying.” Nothing could be further 
the fact. QML has been carefully 
Planned and will be scrupulously adminis- 
to avoid favoritism of any kind to 

any group. 

,A columnist also Jumped to am erroneous 
i. He decided that the Secretary 

had invented QML to save military 

ortich from mob control. In his latest 
contre’ Subject, he talks of our cloth- 
acts only in terms of racketeers, 

Slave labor, and chiseling. By impli- 
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cation, he insults our QM personnel and 
contractors alike. 

I think the time has come to stop all this 
loose talk about corruption in the military 
clothing business. We have been continually 
vigilant to avoid and to eliminate persons 
and firms who were at all suspect. I am 
confident that we are doing a good job. I 
will not, therefore, accept the allegation of 
bribery, influence, and corruption being the 
rule of the day. I will not accept unsup- 
ported allegations that any one of our em- 
ployees is guilty of accepting a bribe. I will 
not accept an unsupported allegation against 
any one of our contractors. If anyone has 
evidence of wrongdoing, I hope he will come 
to me, because I can and will take the neces- 
sary corrective action. 

The QML will, of course, help to police our 
list of contractors and will as a consequence 
protect legitimate firms from all sorts of 
questionable practices. It was not, however, 
designed to eliminate gangsterism, because 
today, to the best of our knowledge, it does 
not exist in our uniform-procurement pro- 
gram. So much for the press interpretations 
of QML. Now for mine. 

To me the QML is simply another tool to 
assure and improve the orderly flow of pur- 
chase activity. Under the old rules we must 
give full consideration to a bid submitted 
by anyone not on the suspended or de- 
barred list. This could include, and often 
has, people with a three-sewing-machine 
loft, or no plant at all. It could include peo- 
ple with a notoriously bad record of per- 
formance on previous contracts or a bad 
record on paying taxes. It could include 
people who have no qualifications whatever 
for making the particular garment. Under 
those old rules we could, of course, in many 
of these cases, reject a low bid. There are 
two important points. We must spend valu- 
able time between bid opening and award to 
fully consider the bid. Second, a rejected 
low bidder always has the right of protest. 
Under the new rules of QML it is assumed 
that such firms as I refer to would not be on 
the qualified list. Their bids would not be 
accepted, we would waste no time in evalu- 
ating them and a protest would be invalid. 

This, of course, is a tremendous advantage 
to us and to the legitimate bidder. Consider 
@ recent case from our files. A low bidder 
proposed to lease a plant which was not ac- 
ceptable to us. If the QML had been op- 
erating this particular lease arrangement 
would not have been approved. The bid 
would not have been accepted, and we would 
have gone on with the purchase without de- 
lay. But what happened? The bidder 
suspected he would be rejected and under the 
old rules registered a formal protest. The 
result? We lost over 2 months in obtaining 
the needed supplies. The next low legitimate 
bidder lost 2 months production. 

This case is but a sample of how QML 
will speed the procurement process and pro- 
tect the legitimate qualified manufacturers. 
QML affords such advantages to industry 
and Government alike that I can summarize 

~and conclude this talk with one statement. 
QML is just one example of the outstanding 
contributions which your clothing agency is 
making in the field of military supply. 





Hon. Karl M. LeCompte 
2p 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
IN THE inane eureneeericerves 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my good friends from 





tribute to one of its members, the Hon- 
orable Kart M. LeCompte. Kart is vol- 
untarily retiring, and he and his gracious 
wife have every reason to be proud of his 
fine record. 

He has done an excellent job and our 
best wishes go out to both him and his 
wife in their retirement. 





The Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that this body has reiterated its confi- 
dence in the Army National Guard each 
time an opportunity has presented itself. 
It is unfortunate that attempts have 
been made to injure and decrease the 
efficiency of the National Guard, but in 
each instance the Congress, to the limits 
of its authority, has blocked such moves. 

In times of peace our regular military 
establishments often lose interest in 
maintaining the National Guard at 
proper strength, with proper equipment 
and training. Attempts to slight the 
guard this year were blocked when Con- 
gress restored the funds that had been 
cut by the Department of Defense. The 
Armed Services Committee, of which I 
am a mémber, directed that the National 
Guard be kept at its present strength of 
400,000 and the House affirmed the reso- 
lution of the committee. I am proud of 
the action taken by both the committee 
and the House. 

it is unfortunate that the guard should 
have to continually struggle not only to 
keep itself properly equipped and trained, 
but also to prevent its destruction by 
misguided groups. 

In Indiana, we are proud of our Na- 
tiona!. Guard division and I know other 
States have a similar pride in their 
guardsmen. I am proud to be a member 
of the 38th Division, Indiana National 
Guard. I deeply regret that the late 
adjournment of Congress has prevented 
my attending summer camp with the 
division this year, as it has in each of 
the past 2 years. 

The record of the National Guard 
throughout our Nation is an inspiration 
to all of us. The true meaning and sig- 
nifieance of the guard has been expressed 
far better than I can express it, and, 
with the permission of the Speaker, I 
will place the following quotation in the 
RECORD: 





THE GUARD 

Civilian in peace, soldier in war—of secu- 
rity and honor, for three centuries I have 
been the custodian. I am the guard. 

I was with Washington in the wilderness, 
fought the wily warrior, and watched the 
dark night bow to the morning. 

At Concord’s bridge, I fired the fateful shot 
heard ‘round the world. 

I bled on Bunker Hill. My footprints 
marked the snows at Valley Forge. 

I pulled a muffled oar on the barge that 
bridged the icy Delaware. I stood with 
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the great Iowa delegation in paying 
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Washington on the sun-drenched heights of 
Yorktown. I saw the sword surrendered. 
I am the guard. 

I pulled the trigger that loosed the long 
rifie’s havoc at New Orleans—these things 
I knew—I was there. The hill at San Juan 
felt the fury of my charge. The far plains 


and mountains of the Philippines echoed - 


to my shout. I am the guard. 

The dark forests of the Argonne blazed 
with my barrage. Chateau Thierry crum- 
bled to my cannonade. Under the arches 
of victory I marched in legion—I was there. 
I am the guard. 

I bowed briefly on grim Corregidor, then 
saw the light of liberation shine on the faces 
of my comrades. Through the jungle and on 
the beaches, I fought the enemy, beat, bat- 
tered, and broke him. I raised our banner to 
the serene air on Okinawa—I was there. I am 
the guard. 

Soldier in war, civilian in peace, I am the 
guard 

I was a Johnstown, where the raging wa- 
ters boomed down the valley. I cradled the 
crying child in my arms and saw the terror 
leave her eyes. 

I moved through smoke and flame at Texas 
City. The stricken knew the comfort of my 
skill. 

I dropped the food that fed the starving 
beasts on the frozen fields of the West and 
through the towering drifts I plowed to res- 
cue the marooned. 

I have faced forward to the tornado, the 
typhoon, and the horror of the hurricane— 
these things I know—I was there. I am the 
guard. 

I have brought a more abundant, a fuller, 
a finer life to our youth. 

Wherever a strong arm and valiant spirit 
must defend the Nation, in peace or war, 
wherever a child cries, or a woman weeps in 
time of disaster, there I stand. I am the 
guard. 

For three centuries a soldier in war, a civil- 
ian in peace—of security and honor, I am 
the custodian, now and forever. I am the 
guard. 


In closing, I want to say that the 
Indiana National Guard, and I am cer- 
tain that this applies to other guard 
units, is now better trained and equipped 
than it has been in its long and illustrious 
history. We are now reorganizing into 
the pentomic structure to keep the guard 
ready to meet every contingency. 

It is the duty of Congress to see that 
our country is kept ever free and ever 
able to protect that freedom. To do 
this, the citizen-soldier must be trained, 
equipped, and organized so as to carry 
on the tradition of America’s great 
defenders. 





Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth, Hon. Don- 
ald W. Nicholson, and Hon. John W. 
Heselton 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my other colleagues in pay- 
ing respect to the retiring Members of 
the Massachusetts delegation in the Con- 
gress, the Honorable RicHaRD WIGGLES- 
WorTH, the Honorable DonaLp W. NicH- 
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otson, and the Honorable JoHn W. 
HESELTON. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
these gentlemen for many years. Their 
records as Members of Congress, as pub- 
lic servants, have been ones that are 
worthy of observation and praise. I want 
to extend to them in their retirement 
every good wish and the sincere hope 
that they will have many years to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors. 





The Arabs Can Get Along With 
the Israelis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct attention to the fol- 
lowing item which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Friends of Hebrew University. It 
demonstrates what I have always con- 
tended, and that is: With a willingness 
to live at peace with one another, there 
is no limit to the good that can come 
from amicable relations between the 
Arabs and the Israelis. 

The article follows: 

ARAB STUDENTS AT HEBREW UNIVERSITY RAIs- 
ING STANDARDS, HELPING PEACE IN AREA, SAYS 
DEAN CASPER 
“The rapidly increasing number of Arab 

students at HU refiects the possibility for the 

development of enlightened leadership which 
can raise the standard of Israel’s Arab citi- 
zens and work toward peace in the area.” 

This is the feeling of Dr. Bernard Casper, 
HU’s dean of students, who has worked closely 
with the Arab students who are matriculated 
at the university. 

Recently in the United States for a UJA 
speaking tour, Dr. Casper pointed out to 
AFHU Bulletin that there is absolute equality 
in treatment of all students at HU. 

“Deserving Arab students are receiving 
scholarships and stipends. They share all 
living and educational facilities with Jewish 
students. Through our efforts, the Prime 
Minister’s office has even set up a special 
department to help facilitate travel require- 
ments for Arab students. They are receiving 
every encouragement and are achieving excel- 
lent records,” he declared. 

Through Dr. Casper’s efforts and the co- 
operation of the American Consulate and 
interested United States organizations, Farid 
Haj, blind young Arab HU graduate will do 
graduate study at Columbia University’s 
Department of Special Education this fall. 
Mr. Haj, one of the recipients of a Magnes 
Foundation scholarship, plans to prepare 
himself for an important role in helping to 
train and rehabilitate handicapped Arabs in 
Israel. 

Dr. Casper is particularly delighted that 
HU is attracting Arab coeds for study. - He 
feels that the university is playing an im- 
portant role in breaking downthe old prej- 
udices about higher education for Arab 
women. 

Hhe notes that a major deterrent to the 
matriculation of more Arab students is the 
language barrier. But we have young Arab 
students perfecting their Hebrew at the 
Uipanim along with new Jewish immigrants, 
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and the study of Hebrew in Arab elemen 
schools is developing rapidly, just as in the 
whole standard of education for Israel 
Arabs. 

Dr. Casper also works on the task of in. 
tegrating immigrant students into HU 
Last year alone more than 200 immigrant 
students were accepted by the university and 
given stipends for tuition and board through 
the Jewish agency. 

“From these new immigrants may come 
Israel's future leaders in government ang 
other fields,” Dr. Casper says, “but as one 
may well imagine, their problems are manj- 
fold. Many are confronted with Judaism 
and Jewish life for the first time, others re. 
quire personal counseling. They must learn 
a@ new language and prepare for a new type 
of life altogether.” 

Dr. Casper, who met with university 
authorities in many United States cities 
where he appeared, was chief chaplain of 
the British Army’s famed Jewish Brigade in 
World War II. Before enlisting in the 
British Army in 1940, he occupied a puipit in 
Manchester. The 42-year-old educator first 
visited Israel during the war of liberation 
in 1948 and joined HU in 1956. 





Bulkley, “Expendable” Hero, Gave 
$200,000 Earnings to Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr.. Speaker, at the 
request of my good friend, Mr. Joe 
Capsin, of Honolulu, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article entitled “Bulkley, Expendable 
Hero, Gave $200,000 Earnings 
Charity.” 

This article is from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin of recent date and outlines ex- 
ceptional and most commendable gener- 
osity on the part of a great World Warll 
hero, Capt. John D. Bulkley, United 
States Navy. 

Mr. Capsin is a great hero on his own 
account, and is distinguished for oul- 
standing courage and many good deeds. 

The article follows: 

BULKLEY, “EXPENDABLE” HERO, Gave $200,000 
EARNINGS TO CHARITY 

Navy Capt. John D. Bulkley, World War 
II torpedo boat hero, said today he gave away 
$200,000 because his heroic exploits are pub- 
lic property. 

Captain Bulkley is convalescing at Trip- 
ler Army Hospital from two duodenal ulcers 
hich hemorrhaged while he was at 8 
commanding the Navy oiler Tolovana. 

His most famous deed was rescuing Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and Philippine 
Manuel Quezon from Corregidor in the 
days of the war. : 

Bulkley commanded a squadron of tiny 
PT boats. 

MOVIE MADE 


A book, not authored by him, and a movie. 


were the result, both entitled “They Were 
Expendable.” 

The captain told interviewers today at the 
hospital that he has received moré = 
$200,000 for the use of his name in the ; 
and movie and later publications. e 
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He said he turned all such money over to 
elief. : 
= es away from too much talk about 
this, but it was apparent that a high degree 
of personal ethics caused his decision. 
“my actions were public property,” he said. 
WON’T WRITE BOOK 


The 46-year-old hero, recipient of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and of more 
than nine other awards, says he himself will 
never write a book. 

“Neither will General MacArthur. Why? 
Because we don’t need the money,” he says. 

The captain appears to have recovered 
completely from his latest scrape with death. 

He said be got up and drank coffee and 
ate after the first duodenal hemorrhage. 

The second attack, shortly afterward, laid 
him low. 

The Tolovana is a 25,000-ton vessel usually 
commanded by four-stripers or at least senior 
commanders. 

NO DOCTOR ABOARD 

Such vessels don’t carry doctors, but the 
Tolovana had a chief hospital man aboard. 

But Captain Bulkley thinks the Navy 
should have medical books written for lay- 

en. 
meNelther the chief nor I was able to figure 
out exactly what was wrong with me,” he 


said, 





Drain, Oreg., Black Sox Wins National 
Baseball Championship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Drain, Oreg., Black Sox this month 
gained international fame by winning 
seven straight games in the national 
baseball congress tourney in Wichita, 
Kans. That feat won them the national 
crown, and the hard-playing team mem- 
bers now will represent the United States 
in the Global World Series. 

The Black Sox team comes from an in- 
dustrious and self-reliant lumbering 
tewn in Oregon’s Fourth Congressional 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. The Black Sox players were the 
youngest team from the smallest town in 
the tourney, I am told. Drain is the first 
west coast team to win the national base- 
ball congress championship. 

The team is sponsored by Harold 
Wooley. It is managed by Ray Stratton. 
Tom Myers is the business manager. t 

There were 31 teams competing in the 
games in Wichita. The victory by the 
Oregon youths is a stirring tribute to the 

hours of practice they put in and to 
the eenvork which came because of this 
Practice 


Oregonians are proud of the Black Sox. 
Tundersiand that the maiimen and tele- 
Staph operators were “swamped” with 
business as congratulatory notes poured 
in to the city of Drain. 

© praise was for a team of cham- 
ns. Members of that team are: Jack 
1, Stan Dmochowsky, Irv Roth, 


Dan Lu 
ties: ae Jim O’Rourke, Wimp Has- 


Olson, Jim Pifher, Don Lane, 
Welch, Jerry Droscher, Elwood 





Hahn, Jerry Bartow, Jerry Gregg, Wes 
Stock, Darrel Wooten, Lowell Pearce, 
and player-manager Ray Stratton. 
Under teave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include sev- 
eral newspaper stories and editorials 
concerning the tournament and Drain’s 
outstanding part in it. 
The articles follow: 
{From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise of Sep- 
tember 4, 1958] 


Drain WIns NATIONAL BASEBALL CHAMPION- 
SHIP—REPRESENTS UNITED STATES AT GLOBAL 
Wortp SErRIzs 


It took 19 years and a little town nestled 
in a Umpqua Valley—called Drain—to break 
the national NBC tournament barrier. 

Drain has done it again. This small lum- 
bering town has again gained fame by win- 
ning seven straight games in the National 
Baseball Congress tourney at Wichita, Kans., 
and capturing the national crown. The Sil- 
verton, Oreg., baseball team was the last 
Oregon entry in the NBC finals and they 
ended in third place. 

The Black Sox now enter the Global World 
Series as the United States representative 
playing champion teams of foreign countries. 
The time and site for the Global Series has 
not been set at this date. The Drain team 
automatically are an entry into the NBC 
tourney next year. 

Drain finished the tourney as the youngest 
team, from the smallest town, and the first 
west coast team to ever win an NBC national 
championship. The all-college star, semi- 
pro team is sponsored by Harold Woolley 
and managed by Ray Stratton who plays 
third base on the now famous Drain Black 
Sox. Business Manager Tom Myers was also 
~present during the entire tourney play in 
Wichita. 

Because of the large coverage given each 
tournament game Drain played by Oregon 
daily newspapers, no attempt will be made 
to summarize them except to give the scores 
of each game as follows: 

Drain 5, Macon, Ga. 4. 

Drain 4, Milwaukee 1. 

Drain 10, San Diego 5. 

Drain 4, Casa Grande, Ariz. 2. 

Drain 8, Alpine, Tex. 6. 

Drain 1, Glenview, Ill. 0. 

Drain 8, Alpine, Tex. 7. 


SCOUTS THICKER THAN TREES 


Talent scouts for major league baseball 
teams have offered attractive contracts to 
many of. Drain’s players since the tourney 
started, according to Manager Ray Stratton. 
However, most of the players have not fin- 
ished college yet, and Stratton indicated 
that education came first. 

Tom Greenwade, New York Yankees scout, 
picked the Drain Black Sox early in the 
tourney to finish 1, 2, or 3. Of course, there 
was never any doubt in Drain’s mind as to 
who was going to win. 

If you will recall the August 7 issue of 
the Drain Enterprise the leading headline 


on the front page read: “Drain Favorite in ~ 


Nation To Win NBC Title.” This was printed 
2 weeks before the tourney even started. 
The NBC president, Raymond Dumont of 
Wichita, stated in a telephone conversation 
with Manager Ray Stratton several weeks 
before the tourney that Drain was seeded as 
1 of the 4 favorites to win the tourney title. 

“Those Oregon boys have top college talent 
and they have several boys that are out- 
standing experienced players from the pro 
ranks,” the Yankee scout proclaimed. 
“There’s never been a team in the National 
with so much top college material. There 
is.more material to sign from this toummey 
than any I’ve covered and I’ve been here 
every year since taking up scouting.” More 
than 25 scouts were attracted to Wichita to 
look over this year’s crop, an all-time record. 
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Drain did not pick an easy year to try 
to win the NBC title, according to NBC of- 
ficials. Many have remarked that never in 
the entire history of the NBC tourney has 
the competition been so tough. 

Herbert Kokernot, Alpine Cowboys sponsor, 
has brought seven teams to the tourney in 
the past. “This is by far the toughest field 
and we’re coming up here since 1947,” the 
popular Cowboys’ sponsor said. 

Drain beat the Texans twice in the tourney. 





[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
September 2, 1953] 


DraIn Brack Sox NATIONAL BASEBALL CHAM- 
PIONS—OREGON NINE EDGES ALPINE, TEX., 
8 To 7, IN FINALS or NBC 


Wicurra, Kans.—The Drain, Oreg., Black 
Sox are the toast of semipro baseball Tues- 
day after capturing the National Baseball 
Congress title here Monday night with a 
thrilling 8 to 7 victory over Alpine, Tex. 

The young Drain team, representing the 
smallest town in the tourney, scored a sin- 
gle run in the ninth to break a 7 to 7 tie and 
give the west coast its first title in history 
before 7,000 fans. 

A pair from the University cf Oregon— 
catcher Ellis Olson, and shortstop Jim Pif- 
her—turned in the key blows for the Oregon 
champions. 

It was Olson who slammed out a three-run 
homer in the eighth and also had a single 
and double. An inning later, Pifher brought 
the Sox the title with a single scoring the 
winning run. 

And, in the last of the ninth, another Ore- 
gon performer, second baseman Wimp Has- 
tings, turned in a sparkling fielding perform- 
ance to cut off an Alpine rally. 

The Black Sox, given little consideration 
in pretournament picks, beat the team fa- 
vored to walk off with the title. And Drain 
not only beat Alpine once but did it twice— 
the first time last Friday by an 8 to 6 score. 

Manager Ray Stratton brought his team 
of college stars through the double elimina- 
tion tournament with an undefeated record, 
winning seven games including wins over all 
the tournament favorites. 


Monday night it was the same story—time- 
ly hitting, clutch hurling by Wes Stock, and 
the same hustle which has made the Black 
Sox the tournament darlings. 


FROM BEHIND 


The second youngest team in the tourney, 
the Black Sox, were up against a team of 
veteran ex-professionals Monday night. And 
for the fourth straight time they came from 
behind to win. 

Drain trailed 4 to 3 going into the 8th 
inning when the Sox rallied for 3 runs. 

Pifher started the inning with a one-out 
single and went to second on an error on the 
play. He then came home on a single by 
the tournament’s most valuable player, Jim 
O'Rourke. Before things were over, Alpine 
starter Jim Hiland had been shelled from 
the game. 

Jerry Droscher set the stage for the big 
blow of the frame by singling with Olson’s 
three-run homer following the second out 
of the inning. 

The Cowboys came right back to tie the 
score with three runs in the bottom of the 
inning. 

THREE-RUN HOMER 


A walk to Ray Van Cleef started things 
but Stock got the next two batters out. But 
an error followed by Tommy Snow’s three-run 
homer deadlocked the game. 

The winning run for the Oregonians 
romped home when Hastings singled, went to 
second on Stratton’s sacrifice, and came home 
on Pifher’s single through the box. 

The new champions had gone ahead 2 to 0 
in the top of the second on Olson’s single, 
& walk to Dan Luby, and two more singles by 
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Hastings and Stratton, each accounting for 
a tally. 

Alpine rallied to go ahead in the bottom 
of the third with three runs off Stock. A 
single by Snow and Mickey Sullivan’s homer 
tied the count and Dayton Todd’s hit and 
two-bagger by Gene Leek brought the go- 
ahead tally. 

NUMEROUS JAMS 


The Sox battled back with a run to tie it 
in the fifth on a combination of Olson’s 
double, a sacrifice and an error. 

Again the lead didn’t hold up. Todd 
singled, went to third on Leek’s single and 
came home on a fielder’s choice. But that 
set the stage for the Drain comeback. 

Stock, the ex-Washington State hurler now 
property of the Baltimore Orioles, got himself 
out of numerous jams to go all the way. 
He allowed 13 hits while the Black Sox were 
getting 12. 

The losers stranded 15 runners as Stock 
managed to escape unscathed with 2 or 3 
men on base on several occasions. He struck 
out 10. 

Three pitchers shared the chores for the 
Texans with the last pitcher, Bill Schultea, 
taking the loss. 

Snow’s 4 hits in 5 trips grabbed the bat- 
ting honors for the game with Todd and 
Leek each picking up 3 for the Cowboys. 
Hastings and Pifher followed Olson with two 
hits each. 

TWO SOX HONORED AFTER TOURNEY 


Drain centerfielder, Jim O’Rourke, the 
Santa Clara star, and manager Ray Stratton 
were both honored after the Black Sox won 
the title. 

O’Rourke was named most valuable player 
and Stratton received the all-American man- 
ager award. 

Two other Sox had been named to the 
all-star team Saturday night—Rightfielder 
Jerry Droscher and pitcher Elwood Hahn. 





SEvEN STRAIGHT WINS MARK MARCH TO TITLE 


WIcHITA, Kans.—“I can’t give the ball club 
enough praise. I knew we’d give somebody 
a bad time.” 

A thrilled Ray Stratton was talking after 
directing the Drain Black Sox to the National 
Baseball Congress championship with an 8-7 
triumph Monday night. 

“I knew we’d surprise somebody.” And 
Drain, practically unrated in the pre- 
tournament selections, knocked off all the 
tournament favorites, including highly re- 
garded Alpine, in the 31-team field. 

“The boys put out 100 percent. Everybody 
knew the job he had to do. It’s a pleasure 
to work with them,” the Black Sox manager 
said. 

PLAYED TOUGHEST TEAMS 


“We had good balance—defense, hitting, 
and pitching. You can’t call it a fluke. It 
was an uphill battle and we played the 
toughest teams.” 

The team “went wild” after taking the 
title, he added. “We converted most of the 
fans with our hustle and fire.” 

Stratton couldn’t praise his team enough. 

“They came through. They got the hits 
when they counted and came up with plays 
when they had to. They improved with 
competition.” 

Two players who failed to get tournament 
recognition on the all-star team, Shortstop 
Jim Pifher and Second Baseman Wimp 
Hastings, drew special praise from the Sox 
skipper. 

PLAYERS PRAISED 

“Hastings is every bit an All-American,” 
Stratton said. “He didn’t make an error and 
made plays out of this world/” 

And he also wondered how Centerfielder 
Jim O’Rourke was left off the all-star team 
announced Saturday night and then named 
“most valuable player” of the tournament 
Monday night. 


+ 
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Two other Drain players and Stratton also 
received recognition. Stratton was named 
“All-American Manager” and Pitcher Elwood 
Hahn and Rightfielder Jerry Droscher were 
on the all-tournament team. 


Drain statistics 



































Batting At bat} Hits | Percent 
ee. .....cccgcosee Re 28 12 0. 429 
PRED. 5 5 wancgabbintiedcia 27 10 . 370 
ee 27 9 . 333 
TN =. >: nan caitidien ican de 25 7 . 280 
IIDR,. -.-:. disk ie beinninae aaiaits 19 5 - 263 
IIE i ssdenchsschlhmmmbietntiilendeaitapdiodatte 4 1 . 250 
Se eee 27 6 - 231 
Ser NOR in ch cicdttliinciSectiwee 22 5 - 227 
NDS aa tnttnalibiamenbibctkanitn 6 1 - 167 
SPUN. xn: sichitebiinig matninalgoadaacendeldiaete 6 1 - 167 
Bartow 24 3 . 125 
) Re 10 1 - 100 
Dmochowsky 3 0 - 000 
Pearce 1 0 . 000 
SEW oOhenccsansteehtaeedantice 229 61 - 266 
Earned- 

Pitcher Won | Lost |Innings} run 

pitched) aver- 

age 
Dmochowsky---...-.....- 1 0 9 0.00 
Wo0tet. son.00c< sight Rtmineinil 0 0 3% 0. 00 
BNL: clicaitieirintisnentininedtcs 1 0 9 2. 00 
SND cal entities wnan dial 3 0 27 2. 67 
PN onde obnitiids enlaces 1 0 1434 4.91 
Dag 6 ooh os 1 0 1% 6. 84 
I iti Sins detec ns 0 0 1% 6. 84 


“IT don’t want to teke the credit because of 
the training by college coaches,” he added. 


SCOUTS ALL OVER 


The big question of some of the players 
signing professional contracts was answered 
by Stratton. 

“Scouts were all over them but education 
comes first. They'll all be back,” referring 
to miany on the club who are still in school. 

“They had a lot of offers, many very attrac- 
tive. It’s very good opportunity for a boy 
who wants to play pro by playing in this 
tournament.” 

What are Drain’s biggest assets? 

Stratton says it is “youth, hustle, and 
desire.” 

“They’re a great bunch of guys, a great 
bunch of guys. I couldn’t ask for any better 
bunch.” : 

Drain picked up supporters in the crowd 
throughout the tourney. “People were call- 
ing us and telling what a fine bunch of boys 
we have,” he continued. 

OWNER THRILLED 


Stratton added that it would be hard to 
find anyone “more thrilled” than the team 
owner, Harold Woolley. 

“He’s terrific,” Stratton said of Woolley. 
“He never says a word. I have the full say- 
so. He’s wonderful and tickled to death.” 
The team’s business manager, Tom Myers, 
also drew praise from Stratton. 

Stratton finally got down to talk about 


- Monday night’s game. 


“There were anxious moments, I tell you 
right now. It was a terrific game. The fans 
saw everything they could see.” 

“Stock was in trouble all right—about 
every inning. They gave him a bad time. 
You've got to give him credit.” 

He added that Stock was getting tired in 
the ninth, 

HOME WEDNESDAY 

Stratton credited “timely hitting” for 
much of the Drain success. And, too, he 
noted that starting pitchers went all the way 
in every game but one. And that was when 

was knocked from the game when he 
a line drive on the leg. 

“I tried to look ahead but we had to play 
one game at a time,” 

The team will probably fly home Wednes- 
day after a rest Tuesday. But Stratton said 
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he didn’t know if the club would fly to Port- 
land or Eugene. 

The Biack Sox now enter the Global Worlg 
Series as the United States representa 
but the time and site have not been se 

The Black Sox may play a team of 
and Eugene Northwest League players Sun- 
day at Bethel Park in Eugene. 

And Stratton is already looking toward 
next year when the Black Sox are automatic 
entries in the NBC tourney. 

The storm the Black Sox kicked up after 
winning the title was followed by a real elec. 
trical storm but the team had already reacheg 
its hotel. . 





[From the Eugene Register-Guard of Sep- 
tember 3, 1958] 


DRAIN To RETURN THURSDAY; Caravan, 
RECEPTION PLANNED 


Drain will salute ‘ts returning national 
baseball champion Black Sox Thursday when 
the club arrives home from Wichita, Kans, 

A car caravan and reception is slated for 
the semipro champions with the carayan 
meeting the Black Sox at 4:30 p. m. at the 
airport junction north of Eugene. 

Stacy Johnson, president of the Drain 
Chamber of Commerce, said the team would 
arrive at Portland Airport at 11:45 a. m. and 
then drive home, arriving at the junction 
about 4:30 p. m. 


STORES, SCHOOLS TO CLOSE EARLY 


Drain stores are closing at 3 p. m. and 
schoolchildren will be dismissed early to meet 
the team, he added. 

The reception is planned for the Drain 
baseball park if weather permits or the high- 
school gym. 

Johnson said the town was still shook up } 
over the Black Sox’ surprising victory in the 
31-team tourney at Wichita Monday. night. 

“We had to plan this on such short no- 
tice,” he stated. Other cities are also ex- 
pected to take part in the welcome. 

Drain’s plans for the global world series 
are still not definite since the time and place 
have not been announced. : 


GOVERNOR SENDS CONGRATULATIONS 


Congratulations continue to pour into 
Drain, highlighted by a telegram from Gov. 
Robert D. Holmes: 
~ “As Governor of Oregon and as a long- 
time basebal: fan, it is my great pleasure 
congratulate you and your champs, proving 
again that our State has the best fighting 
teams in the Nation. 

“I know the entire State is proud of you 
and your boys and the fact that you 
the national non-pro baseball title to 
What makes us the proudest is the fact 
you won it after the so-called experts had 
said you didn’t stand a chance. 

“A few more licks like this and perhaps 
the rest of the United States will be con 
of what we already know—that Oregon is 
something to be reckoned with be it baseball, 
football, timber, or scenery, or anything. : 

“Congratulations again to the Black Sox. 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
‘ September 3, 1958] 
NATIONAL CHAMPS 


Drain was the smallest town represented 
in the National Baseball Congress ¢ 
ships at Wichita—in terms of , 
But in those terms only. 
Drain’s Black Sox whipped through the 
title series with seven straight wins and 20 
defeats. And in copping the national semi 
professional crown, they proved that ; 
in terms of sports keenness, is one of the 
biggest small towns anywhere. em 
Here in Oregon, this fact has been =. 
Not only has the Bist og 4 


recognized. 

been a good, aggressive team year after OS» — 

community backing of baseball cme 
in spor 


-has been an outstanding 


istic of the Drain area. Interest | : 
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and in the wholesome development of the 
youth of the area led Drain to construct 
the first, municipal swimming pool in this 
of the State. And, among smaller cities 
of the United Stetes, Drain’s summer play- 
unds program has been @ pacesetter for 
ast 10 years. 
Taeterestingly, the key figures in the fi- 
nancing and the planning of Drain’s sports 
and recreation developments have often been 
too modest to allow their names to be pub- 
licized. They have pointed out instead, that 
many people in the community have con- 
tributed money, time, and labor—each ac- 
cording to his own abilities. Special credit 
should go to Harold Woolley, the team’s spon- 


P sctuslly, about the only full-time Drain 
residents on this year’s Black Sox roster are 
the team’s manager and coaches. The play- 
ers mostly 2re University of Oregon, Oregon 
State, and Washington State College ath- 
Jetes working in Drain this summer at jobs 
provided by backers of the team. But the 
Black Sox are in every real sense a “town 
team.” Win or lose, they have always had 
the full backing of the town—and the town 
has benefited through its united interest in 
the team. 

That the Glack Sox should come through 
to win the world series of semipro baseball 
is a wonderiul climax to a community effort, 
as well as an exciting proof of the superla- 
tive skills of the young men playing on the 
team. 


{From the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review of 
September 4, 1958), 
CONGRATULATIONS, BLACK Sox 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 


If ever a team deserved congratulations, 
it is the Drain Black Sox, who now rate as 
national champions in the amateur class. . 

In fact, in my opinion, the Drain team 
could beat a good many professional aggre- 
gations. Maybe I’m just prejudiced. Per- 
haps I’m toc provincial. But I'll bet I have 
alot of company throughout Douglas County. 

When a team from a small town wallops 
the best nonprofessionals in the United 
States, particularly big-city teams with a 
pick from large groups of athletes, it really 
is something to be proud of. I’m mighty 
proud, and I know you are. 

For the first time in all history, Douglas 
County has a national baseball champion- 
ship. It comes only because the Black Sox 
never quit. Time and again they came from 
behind to win their games. That’s the spirit 
that makes real ball clubs. 

Drain went to Wichita with no support 
except from the home fans. No one at the, 
national tournament expected Drain to win. 
The Black Sox were not even rated. Yet 
they beat all comers and took the No. 1 team, 
Alpine, Tex., to the cleaners, 8 to 7, after 
apparently throwing the game away by an 
etror in the eighth. 

BACKERS DESERVING, TOO 


The win must have caused a mild furor in 
Drain. When I was there, everyone seemed 
to be most interested in what the Black Sox 
Were doing. The people of Drain were con- 
fident their team would give a real account 
Of itself in the national tournament. In fact, 
& considerable number went to Kansas to 
See the games, knowing their team was sure 
ro get om me finals. And that, in my opin- 

€ Kind of fan backing that makes 

& team play its best, 
tgmeryoue undoubtedly will be praising the 
vidual players on the team. And they 
© every bit of praise they get. Every 
» it seems, had something to do with 
§ one or more of the several games. 
ng in my opinion the financial backers, of 
Ir 1am, *te deserving, too, of some praise. 
hadn’t been for the fact they were 
to put up money to meet the team's 
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expenses. and hire the coaches, there 
wouldn’t have been. a national champion- 
ship for Oregon. They kept the Drain team 
in the league so long as there was a league. 
When other areas couldn’t keep up the 
financial requirement, the Drain Black Sox 
still maintained their organization and 
whipped some of the best aggregations of 
the Pacific Northwest. Now they have justi- 
fied the faith of their fans and supporters by 
bringing home the top awards of the na- 
tional tournament. To say we are proud is 
to put it mildly. 
INTEREST INCREASING 


The Drain team fs made up principally of 
college youngsters anxious, for the most part, 
to carve out names in the major leagues. 
This national championship won’t hurt 
chances in the least. Every player is a top 
athlete. 

Douglas County, it seems to me, has been 
making steady improvement in its athletics. 
Recently we had an American Legion team 
in the national tournament, and walked off 
with some high honors, although we didn’t 
win the title. Our American Legion team 
this year went a long way against tough odds. 
It needed only a little more hitting power to 
roll for the championship. We have had 
some excellent play in the Evergreen League. 
Some of our representatives are doing a swell 
job in college football. They doubtless will 
be picked for professional play later on. 

It’s too bad, in my opinion, that we can’t 
keep a baseball league going. If Drain can 
do it, why can’t other spots? : 

Of course, Drain is one of my favorites. 
The people there are cooperative. Enough 
sports-minded people have money to keep 
athletics foremost. Drain has its living war 
memorial with athletic field, swimming pool, 
park, and playground. Its peeple have 
erected public buildings and have dug sewers 
with their own hands. Now it is decorating 
its streets. And all the time it has been 
supporting a baseball team that has now 
won national honors. 

A lot of credit, in my opinion, is due a lot 
of people, and congratulations particularly 
are due the Black Sox. 





AMVETS Honor Congressman Ross 
Adair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we in In- 
diana are quite proud of my colleague, 
Ross Aparr, and the contributions he 
has made by his service in Congress. 

He has been especially interested in 
legislation affecting veterans, having 
served on the Committee -on Veterans 
Affairs for the past 8 years. 

I was glad to see this service recognized 
recently by the following announcement 
of the AMVETS—American Veterans of 
World War II and Korea: 

The national convention of AMVETS as- 
sembled in St. Louis, Mo., announced to- 
day, August. 22, that its national award for 
outstanding congressional service is being 
given Congressman Ross Apatr, of Indiana. 
- Past National Commander Rufus Wilson, 
chairman of the honors and awards com- 
mittee, read the following citation to the 
convention when he announced the award: 

“Mr. ADAIR was first elected to the Congress 
im November of 1951.. He was assigned to 
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the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Next 
year he will be the third ranking member 
of his party on the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

“During the 83d Congress, he served with 
distinction as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Administration. During this period of 
time he visited the five district insurance 
offices of the VA at Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Denver, and St. Paul. A-.number of 
suggestions which he made at that time were 
subsequently adopted by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which resulted not only in sav- 
ings to the taxpayer but improved service to 
the individual veteran policyholder. This 
was the first time that a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs had vis- 
ited each of the insurance offices to study 
the administration of the 6 million insur- 
ance policies held by the veterans of this 
country. 

“Mr. Apatir helped secure approval of Pub- 
lic Law 138 of the 83d Congress which pro- 
vided for the automatic renewal of term- 
insurance policies.. This law has saved lit- 
erally millions of dollars in the administra- 
tive cost for the Federal Government. 

“Mr. ApairR has also been interested in the 
direct loan program of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and was instrumental in securing 
approval of the legislation which permits 
the monthly payments made by veterans to 
be reused for additional loans. 

“He was a member of the committee when 
the Korean GI bill was written and reported 
to the House; he was an ardent supporter of 
that bill. 

“In the Congress which has just adjourned 
Mr. ApatIR was a member of two special sub- 
committees appointed by the chairman to 
consider the consolidation and codification of 
all veterans’ laws. He was chosen as a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee because of his 
demonstrated ability and leadership and be- 
cause of the judicial temperament which 
characterizes his public actions and for which 
he is well known toveall of his colleagues in 
the House. This legislation, in which he 
played so vital a part, will be of the greatest 
assistance to all veterans and particularly 
to service officers. 

“Mr. Apatr’s membership in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has enlarged his knowl- 
edge of problems involved in the United 
States global commitments and he—as a 
member of that committee—has inspected 
many of our outposts throughout the free 
world. 

“A colleague, when asked to describe the 
service of Mr. Apam, said he would use three 
terms—humility, integrity, and judicial tem- 
perament. His questions to witnesses ap- 
pearing before the committees on which he 
serves are always judicious and searching, 
and he has the ability to elicit from any wit- 
ness a full disclosure and do it in such a 
manner as to not offend in any way the in- 
dividual under questioning. 

“The honors and awards committee be- 
lieves that this choice adds another distin- 
guished name to the list of those Members 
of Congress who have received our congres- 
sional award.” 

Al Wilson, AMVET national committeeman 
from Muncie, Ind., said, ‘“‘We are most fortu- 
nate to have Congressman Ross Aparr on the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. A better 
choice for the congressional award could 
not have been made.” 

Preston Dudelston, Commander, Indiana 
Department of AMVETS and a resident of 
Hartford City, Ind., said, “A better man could 
not have been chosen. Congressman Ross 
Apam has given the Indiana Department of 
AMVETS the kind of representation on the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee that we want. 
He is consistent and sincere in his support of 
veteran legislation. He has proved over the 
years that he is the friend of the veteran and 
his family. We are proud of him.” 
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The 85th Congress—Final Report by Hon. 
Carl Albert, of Oklahoma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


F OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we have come to the close of a suc- 
cessful Congress, and once again it has 
been a Democratic-controlled Congress. 
The 85th Congress made numerous 
major strides in the way of constructive 
and progressive legislation. ‘This in it- 
self is not the major achievement of the 
85th Congress. It must be remembered 
that much of the constructive legislation 
was enacted in the face of considerable 
opposition from substantial portions of 
the President’s own party. 

Of course we Democrats are always 
ready to “bail out” Republican adminis- 
trations. In the first place it is good for 
the people and in the second place it 
makes our task less burdensome when 
we regain the White House which, in- 
cidentally, will next be in 1960. 

Now, I do not wish to be critical of all 
Republicans in Congress. Rather, I wish 
to take this occasion to compliment those 
on that side of the aisle who have worked 
equally as industriously and diligently 
as those on my side of the aisle in the 
interests of constructive and progressive 
legislation. 

The success of the 85th Congress is es- 
sentially due to the cohesiveness and ac- 
tion of the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress. The rollcall votes of the Repub- 
lican Members clearly show that the 
Republican Party in Congress is divided, 
broken up into blocs, and confused. 
Such votes also show that the Old 
Guard Republicans with their extreme 
conservative or reactionary actions have 
come out of the underground and are 
again taking control of the party ma- 
chinery. This is due to a number of 
factors: First the President cannot be 
elected for another term; second; there 
is a lack of leadership in the executive 
branch, as expressed by some Republi- 
cans; third, failure of the President and 
his associates in the executive branch to 
give even minimum consideration to rea- 
sonable requests made by. Republican 
Members. 

Dissatisfaction with the leadership and 
policies of the President has developed 
tothe extent that some Republican, 
Members openly state that they “are on 
their own.” In other words, the Repub- 
lican Party has broken into a number 
of splinter groups. Under such condi< 
tions, a Republican House or Senate in 
the next Congress would be most unfor- 
tunate for the country. 

The people of our country are con- 
cerned, and properly so, with the pres- 
ent spectacle of political confusion and 
economic incompetence, particularly in 
the face of a serious and mounting world 
crisis. 

There are about 5 million persons out 
of work, and with the inclusion of addi- 
tional part-time unemployment, we have 
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the equivalent of over 6 million unem- 
ployed. 

(Note: August figures will be issued 
September 9, 1958.) 

At the beginning of this rise in unem- 
ployment it was apparent to many of us 
that we were having a recession and were 
faced with a possible depression. 

The administration, at first was not 
particularly impressed and, in fact, took 
a rather optimistic view of the situation. 
They referred to this economic crisis as 
a “slight dip’? which would soon take an 
upward turn. As increased unemploy- 
ment figures poured into the White House 
the administration began to act. First it 
admonished those of us who were calling 
for Executive action and promoting leg- 
islative action to refrain from talking 
about the “slight dip” and it would go 
away. Second, the President delivered 
a “chins up” message to the American 
people. These actions were nice, of 
course, but were not exactly what we 
needed to stem the tide of recession and 
stimulate employment. 

Democrat Members in both Houses of 
Cohegress took positive and tangible ac- 
tion. Numerous antirecession propoals 
were offered. Some were rejected and 
some were adopted. 

The record of the 85th Congress is one 
in which we can all take a great deal of 
pride. It was one of the hardest work- 
ing Congresses in the history of our Na- 
tion. Statisticwise the 85th Congress 
will rank high with other Congresses in 
the past 25 years in quantity of measures 
introduced, reported, passed, and-_ so 
forth. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would like 
to make a brief comparison of the sta- 
tistics of the 85th Congress with those 
of other recent Congresses. 

The almost 21,000 bills and resolutions 
put into legislative hoppers of the 85th 
Congress was the largest number in more 
than 20 years. The combined figure was 
14,013 in the first session and 6,591 in 
the second. Not since the 72d Congress 
of 1932-33 has the number reached such 
heights. Of the total, 14,799 were intro- 
duced in the House and 6,392 in the 
Senate. 

The 20,644 of the 85th Congress ex- 
ceeded the 18,939 of the 84th, the 16,385 
of the 83d, the 14,164 of the 82d, and the 
16,670 of the 81st. 

During the past 26 years, the totals 
have ranged between 9,536 and 20,644. 
In the 72d Congress the total was 21,191. 

Measures reported totaled 5,252—2,498 
in the first session and 2,754 in the sec- 
ond. Figures for the House and Senate 
were 2,450 and 2,802, respectively. The 
total compares with 5,751 forthe 84th 
Congress, 5,263 for the 83d, 4,601 for the 
82d, and 5,880 for the 81st. 

Measures passed totaled 5,126—2,408 
in the first session and 2,718 in the sec- 
ond. Figures for the House and Senate 
were 2,546 and 2,580, respectively. The 


total compares with 5,713 in the 84th, - 


5,201 in the 83d, 4,593 in the 82d, and 
5,7%4 in the 81st. 

.wws enacted reached the number of 
936 for public laws and 784 for private 
laws, making an aggregate of 1,720 meas- 
ures enacted during the Congress. The 
first session accounted for 316 public laws 
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and 34 private laws; the second session 
accounted for 620 public laws and 443 


private laws. By comparison, the 84th 
Congress enacted 1,028 public laws; the 
83d, 781; the 82d, 594; and the 81st Con. 
gress, 921. 

Measures vetoed totaled 51 for both 
sessions—12 in the first and 39 in the 
second. 

The Senate confirmed 58,691 executive 
nominations. These statistics are only 
a part of the complete picture. The 
great achievement of the 85th Congress 
lies in the quality of legislation enacted, 

Now I would like to outline some of the 
major accomplishments of this Congress, 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Many of our recent Congresses have 
been defense minded. With the launch- 
ing of sputnik the 85th Congress became 
even more so. The impact of this 
achievement by the Soviet Union pre- 
sented many new problems. We have 
made some headway toward solving these 
problems and are constantly seeking 
ways and means to do a better job in 
this respect. 

Congress authorized $54.6 million to 


expand and accelerate construction of — 


missile bases, detection and warning sys- 
tems, and created the Advanced Re- 
search Agency within the Department 
of Defense. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics was authorized to expend 
$44.7 million for construction and equip- 
ment of research facilities. 

Authority for the construction and ex- 
pansion of atomic energy facilities was 
provided in the sum of $386 million. In 
addition, the Atomic Energy Commission 
was authorized to expend $35 million for 
construction of a reactor for an atomic- 
powered destroyer. 

We extended until 1962 the standby 
emergency powers of the President un- 
der the Federal Civil Defense Act. * 

A $100.5 million program of new con- 
struction and conversion of naval veés- 
sels during 1959 was authorized, The 
program includes nuclear-powered and 
guided-missile warships, amphibious 
landing craft, and service ships. 

The President requested and we coop- 
erated to the extent of enacting a law 
reorganizing the Department of Defense 
so that there would be no question about 
areas of responsibility, authority, and 80 
forth. 

A total of $2.8 billion was authorized 
for construction projects at Armed Forces 
installations and bases here and a 

These by no means represent all the 
action taken by the 85th Congress to bol- 
ster our defenses. They are some of the 
major ones and call for vast exper 
ture of funds. The Congress recognizes 
this but at the same time, it recognizes, 
as does everyone, that broad defense 
programs cannot be purchased in bat- 
gain basements and we must pay the 
price, no matter what it is, that is neces 


sary to retain our freedom and way of. 


life. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the field of foreign policy, the 851 ce 


Congress continued the estab 


come such a vital factor in the 
of international relations. 


dition of bipartisanship which ‘has be 
- conduct 
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One of the major actions in this field 
was the enactment of the Middle East 
resolution which authorized the Presi- 
dent to undertake economic and military 
cooperation with nations of the Middle 
Fast to strengthen the defense of their 
independence. 

We authorized $6.33 billion for the 
mutual security program. 

Legislation was enacted authorizing 
the exchange of mutually essential 
atomic information and materials with 
our allies. 

We extended for 2 years the authority 
of the President to control exports of 
strategic materials. 

We increased the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Ban’: ~, $2 billion, 
a 40-percent increase to an aggregate 
of $7 billion. 

Suspension of import duties on metal 
scrap was extended for another year. 

An additional $10 million was au- 
thorized for completion of the Inter- 
American Highway. 

AGRICULTURE . 

In the area of agriculture a Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress again demon- 
strated its appreciation of the problems 
confronting the farmers of our Nation. 
This appreciation developed into pro- 
found concern as the months went by 
and the economic plight of the farmer 
continued to deteriorate while Secretary 
Benson pursued his policies with little 
regard for either the plight of the 
farmer or the manifest. dissatisfaction 
with such policies of an overwhelming 


» majority of the people’s representatives 


in Congress. The Congress finally took 
legislative action to alleviate the situa- 
tion by passing a joint resolution which 
would have prevented a reduction of 
farm price supports for the 1958 crops 
below the for 1957, and would have 
barred cuts in acreage allotments for 2 
years. Ti.is resolution passed the House 
by a vote of 210 to 172. The breakdown 
shows 166 Democrats and 44 Republi- 
cans supported the legislation while 141 
Republicans and 31 Democrats voted 
against it. Convincing evidence of the 
President's support of Secretary Ben- 
son’s policies, at whatever cost to the 
farmers, was provided in the President’s 
veto of this resolution. 

In spite of such administration re- 
Sponse to the problems of the farmer 
much beneficial legislation has been en- 
acted pertaining to agriculture. | 

The Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act was extended during 
the first session for 1 year with the 
amount of surplus commodities author- 
ized to be traded in under the act in- 
creased from $3 billion to $4 billion and 

th- an’ increase from $500 million to 
$800 million of the amount-for relief of 

Persons abroad. Legislation ex- 

this program to June 30, 1960, 

was enacted during the second session 
additional increases in the amounts 
fe of $500 million in 1958 and 
A ,000,000 each for 1959 and 1960. 

Program for deferred grazing and pro- 

tein feed production in drought-stricken 
was enacted, a compulsory inspec- 
ae for poultry and poultry 
hee ts was provided for, price supports 
the 1957 crop of extra-long-staple 
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cotton was continued at the same level 
as for 1956; legislation aimed at facili- 
tating the control and eradication of 
plant pests became law; the authority of 
the President to grant special livestock 
loans was extended and the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to adminis- 
ter the soil-conservation program on a 
national basis was extended for 4 years 
and finally legislation establishing hu- 
mane-slaughter methods for animals was 
enacted. 

It should be kept in mind that legis- 
lation in the field of agriculture benefits 
not just the farmer but directly or in- 
directly each and every citizen. For 
example, the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act is a vital pro- 
gram in the conduct of our relations with 
other countries and plays an important 
role in our relations with the countries 
of the free world. The poultry inspec- 
tion program is of dObvious benefit to 
every consumer in supplying added pro- 
tection against the marketing of impure 
poultry products and of course the hu- 
mane-slaughter legislation although of 
no economic benefit to the farmer is con- 
Sidered extremely desirable by a great 
cross-section of our citizenry. 

Legislation dealing with agriculture 
insofar as it contributes to the well- 
being and stability. of an important seg- 
ment of our people—the farmers— 
contributes to the economic health of 
all of us. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

In the area of natural resources the 
Democratic 85th Congress again evi- 
denced the longstanding devotion of the 
Democratic Party to the preservation and 
development of our natural resources for 
the benefit of all the people. 

An extensive program of river and har- 
bor development, flood-control projects 
and beach erosion-control projects total- 
ing $1.57 billion was passed by both the 
House and Senate during the first ses- 
sion in the hope that speedy implemen- 
tation of such a program would act as 
a deterrent to mounting unemployment 
and stimulate economic activity. .The 
President vetoed the measure and thus 
frustrated for a time the achievement of 
this goal. The Congress, realizing the 
need and desirability of the legislation, 
passed in the second session a second bill 
with certain modifications designed to 
avoid a-Second veto—while recognizing 
that certain features of the first bill had 
to be sacrificed, however desirable, if any 
such legislation was to become law. 

The program whereby exploration for 
critical materials by private industry un- 
der contract with the Department of the 
Interior is conducted—the Federal loans 
to be repaid out of royalties—was ex- 
tended. 

The increasing awareness by the Con- 
gress of the peaceful potential of atomic 
energy was demonstrated in the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing a $382.6 
million program for construction and de- 
velopment by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission including $21 million for reactors 
to produce electric power. 

The Democratic tradition of resource 
development for the benefit of the people 
was upheld in the enactment of legisla- 
tion authorizing $600 million for Niagara 
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River. power development by the New 
York Power Authority under Federal li- 
cense, providing preference to public 
agencies of 50 percent of the power. 

Greater flexibility in the administra- 
tion of the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1958 was provided with passage 
of legislation permitting the Secretary 
of the Interior to carry out contracts 
unless disapproved by Congress within 
60 days. 

The interest of Congress in the opera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway was am- 
ply demonstrated by legislation enacted 
increasing the borrowing authority of the 
corporation from $105 million to $140 
million as well as effecting certain other 
changes. 

Other legislation: Provided for a pro- 
gram designed to encourage the develop- 
ment of phosphate production on the 
public domain; granted congressional 
consent for compacts relative to flood- 
control projects, diversion of waters, pol- 
lution control, and other matters; ex- 
tended until December 31, 1959, the pur- 
chase program for asbestos and fluor- 
spar; for the construction of the San 
Angelo reclamation project and water- 
conservation projects in the Pecos River 
Basin of Texas and New Mexico; requires 
congressional approval to effect with- 
drawals of more than 5,000 acres of public 
land; raised the limit of acreage which 
lessors of public lands may mine in order 
to increase coal production; and estab- 
lished a commission to review national 
outdoor recreation resources, 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


After many years of deliberation a law 
was finally passed paving the way for ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Laws were finally enacted giving sub- 
stantial salary increases to Federal and 
postal employees; these coming after 
Presidential vetoes earlier in the Con- 
gress. 

We enacted a law to increase postal 
rates by $547 million a year. 

The House adopted resolutions creat- 
ing a Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration, and creating a 
permanent Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. Another resolution was 
adopted by the House recommending a 
10-point code for all Government em- 
ployees and officeholders. 

Loans up to $75 million were author- 
ized to help finance public works in the 
District of Columbia. 

A new agency, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, was established to regulate air 
traffic and safety. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


This Congress increased the compensa- 
tion of members of the Armed Forces by 
an amount in excess of $575 million. 

Pensions were increased for widows of 
Spanish, Indian, Mexican, and Civil War 
veterans. 

Congress passed a bill which was ve- 
toed by the President extending the di- 
rect home-loan program for World War 
II veterans. 

Rates of compensation for service- 
connected disabilities and dependency 
allowances were increased. 

Career incentives for nurses and med- 
ical specialists of the armed services were 
provided for. 
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Eligibility standards for widows of vet- 
erans were liberalized. 

All laws administered by the VA gov- 
erning compensation, pensions, hospital- 
ization, and so forth, were consolidated 
into a single law. 

Other veterans’ laws enacted include 
increase in burial allowance, increase in 
rate of compensation for certain blind 
veterans, and increase in premiums and 
benefits for total disability under the 
National Life Insurance Act. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


The Democratic Party has always been 


deeply concerned with matters affect-- 


ing the security, health, and welfare of 
our people. This continuing interest in 
the improvement and expansion of our 
social-security program was evidenced by 
the enactment of Public Law 85-840. 
This legislation will place the whole pro- 
gram on a sounder and more realistic 
financial basis while at the same time 
increasing benefits to reflect the increase 
in the cost of living since benefits were 
last increased, and effecting certain other 
desirable changes which were needed. 

The concern of the Congress over our 
educational achievements in the United 
States was reflected in the enactment of 
Public Law 85-864, which authorizes 
an $887 million 4-year program of stu- 
dent loans, fellowships, and other aid to 
improve teaching of mathematics, sci- 
ence, and language. 

During the 85th Congress we enacted 
legislation extending for 3 years the 
special milk program in _ nonprofit 
schools, nursing schools, child-care 
centers, settlement houses, and summer 
camps. This act authorized $75 million 
annually for this program. 

In the field of medical research this 
Congress has taken a great step forward 
by authorizing the largest expenditure in 
history for that purpose—$294,383,000. 

Congress extended the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
for a period of 3 years. 

Federal assistance programs for school 
construction in areas affected by Federal 
activities were extended. 

We authorized a $1 million program of 
g¥ants-in-aid to public or nonprofit 
schools to train public-health specialists, 
technicians, and administrators. 

Civil servicé retirement annuities were 
increased ; interstate sale of switch-blade 
knives was banned; Federal indemnity 
against atomic reactor hazards for the 
protection of the public was provided. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The economic well being of our people 
has been a subject of primary concern 
to this Congress. During these 2 years 
we have witnessed on the one hand spir- 
aling prices and on the other mounting 
unemployment, increased indebtedness, 
and shrinking incomes. 

Some of the action taken by the Con- 
gress to aid in stimulating employment 
and general economie activity and which 
failed to become law as a result of Presi- 
dential veto is dealt with elsewhere. 
These include the rivers and harbors and 
flood control bill and the veterans’ hous- 
ing measure—both passed in the first 
session only-to be vetoed by the President. 

Other important progressive legisla- 
tion bearing on our national economy did 
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become law, however, under the leader- 
ship of the Democratic majority, some- 
times with and sometimes without sig- 
nificant GOP support. 

(a) Fiscal policy: The Congress en- 
acted three necessary and important 
measures relating to Government fiscal 
matters. One, the Secretary of the 
Treasury now has the authority to pay 
up to 3.26 percent interest rate on savings 
bonds. Two, the authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to make direct pur- 
chases of United States securities from 
the Treasury was extended until June 30, 
1960. These two measures were needed 
to give needed flexibility to the manage- 
ment of Government fiscal matters dur- 
ing these times. A third measure sought 
by the administration to deal with the 
problem of rising Federal deficits, due 
in part to declining revenues as a result 
of the recession, was an increase in the 
statutory debt limit. Such an increase 
was enacted increasing the limit to $288 
billion on a temporary basis to June 30, 
1959 and to $283 billion on a permanent 
basis. 

(b) Housing: Several important hous- 
ing measures were enacted by the Con- 
gress. They refiect both the long-stand- 
ing devotion of the Democratic party to 
effective legislation aimed at encourag- 
ing the construction of adequate housing 
for our growing population and the im- 
mediate concern of the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Congress with the recession. 

The measures as enacted authorized 
a $1.9 billion and $1.8 billion home- 
building program for 1958 and 1959, re- 
spectively; liberalized downpayment 
requirements on FHA-financed houses; 
extended guaranty and direct loan pro- 
grams for veterans; increased the funds 
for FNMA mortgage purchases; in- 
creased by $4 billion the authorization 
for FHA mortgage insurance and in- 
creased the borrowing power of FNMA 
by $0.5 billion to $1.6 billion as a means 
of easing the mortgage-money market. 

In an effort to secure House passage 
under a suspension of rules of S. 4035, 
which provided for a $2.4 billion housing 
program, 185 Democrats voted yea but 
were defeated by 134 nay votes, 111 of 
which were cast by Republican Mem- 
bers. Since a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage under suspension of rules is re- 
quired this effort failed. 

Specific measures enacted as an anti- 
dote to growing unemployment and a de- 
cline in economic activity included: an 
accelerated program of highway con- 
struction authorizing $5,500,000,000 for 
construction by the States including 
$1,800,000,000 additional funds for both 
the regular eral aid and the inter- 
state superhighway programs; provision 
for Federal assistance, to be repaid in 5 
years, to the States on an optional basis 
for the payment of up to 15 weeks addi- 
tional Federal unemployment compen- 
sation for jobless persons whose State 
payménts under the existing program 
have expired; authority for Federal de- 
partments and agencies to currently pur- 
chase supplies and equipment in advance 
out of appropriations for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, as a stimulus to 
business recovery and an acceleration in 
the trade-in program for old vessels and 
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their replacement by modern ships, yp. 
der the Merchant Marine Act. Two con. 
current resolutions by the Co 

urging upon the administration the ae. 
celeration of Federal construction proj. 
ects, both military and civil, for which 
funds had been appropriated were heed. 


_ed and such a policy adopted. : 


(c) Small business: The difficulties of 
small business in the midst of incr 
economic concentration were aggrayated 
during the 85th Congress by prevailing 
economic conditions. In keeping with 
the leadership of the Democratic major.\ 
ity in attempting to find ways and means 


of combating these conditions—legislg. . 


tion enacted to aid small business is high 
on the list of accomplishments of this 
Congress. 

During the first session the lending au- 
thority of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was increased by $80 million toa 
total of $455 million. A second measure 
enacted during the session extended the 
life of the Small Business Administra- 
tion to July 31, 1958, and further in- 
creased its lending authority to a total of 
$530 million. 

In the second session, legislation has 
been enacted providing for the creation 
of a Small Business Investment Admin- 
istration to provide equity capital and 
long-term loans to small business enter- 
prises through investment companies 
chartered for that purpose. Most sig- 
nificant was the enactment during the 
second session of legislation making the 
SBA a permanent agency. In addition 
to the foregoing provisions this Congress 
has provided that: the maximum inter- 
est rate which can be charged by the 
Government on loans to smal! business 
shall be reduced from 6 to 5.5 percent; 
the maximum loan which may be made 
toa single firm be increased from $250,- 
000 to $350,000; the SBA has a:thority 
to help small business engage more ex- 
tensively in research by encouraging the 
building of laboratories, sponsoring ap- 
plied research, and encouraging the ex- 
change of research information; small 
businesses have access to research and 
development work done by large firms 
under Government contracts and 


SBA has wider authority to grant loans 


in areas of excessive rainfall. 

All of this legislation was enacted with 
one primary purpose uppermost and that 
was that every practical means 
be utilized to assist small business to re- 
tain its vital role in the economic life of 
our Nation. : “ 

(d) Taxation: The 52 percent tax rate 
on corporate income was extended 
1 year in each of the 2 sessions as was 
the present schedule of excise taxes om 
alcoholic beverages, cigarettes and auto- 
mobile parts and accessories. In 
tion legislation was enacted limiting isst- 
ance of tax-amortization certificates for 
fast writeoff of new'defense plants 
terminating the program December 
1959. 

During the second session the 3 per 
cent tax on freight was repealed; nl- 
merous technical changes were 


both in the exercise provisions and i — 


the income, estate, and gift tax provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue 


These changes were aimed at ¢ : d 
ing inequities and unintended benell™ 
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to clarify the law and to improve its 
administration. 

The Congress, wisely enacted legisla- 
tion exempting from the 10 percent ad- 
missions tax musical and dramatic per- 
formances of nonprofit civic associations 
and school or college athletic contests 
proceeds of which benefit tax-exempt 
charitable institutions or organizations. 

Other legislation of economic impor- 
tance provided for: The labeling of auto- 
mobiles as to manufacturer’s suggested 
retail price; Federal guarantees of up to 
$500 million in loans by railroads to 
finance new equipment, provide operat- 
ing expenses and meet other obligations; 
and grants the ICC power to permit cur- 
tailment of unprofitable services and 
facilities. 

This presentation by no means is a 
complete picture of all the fine achieve- 
ments of the 85th Congress. Based 
upon this record of progressive, enlight- 
ened leadership by a Democratic Con- 
gress, oftentimes in the face of admin- 
istration indifference, every Democrat 
can go into the campaign this fall with a 
sense of achievement and pride in his 
association with a party that put prin- 
ciple and the interest of the people above 
partisan consideration; a party which 
cooperates with the President when the 
needs of the hour demanded such co- 
operation and a party which is always 
ready to shoulder the responsibility of 
leadership on the frequent occasions 
when this administration has failed to 
provide it. 





The Red-Legged Devils 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct our colleagues’ attention to 
an article written by Col. Charles G. 
Stevenson, which appeared in the July 
1958 issue of the National Guardsman. 

% All Brooklynites are proud of the 

14th” and of its glorious tradition. I 
am particularly proud of it, because my 
older son received his military training 
a @ member of the “14th” before join- 
ing the Regular Army in World War II. 

The article follows: 

Rep-LecGep Devits aT GETTYSBURG 
(By Col. Charles G. Stevenson) 

One sultry summer dawn nearly a hun- 
years ago, reveille went for the 14th 
yn Regiment on a farm in southern 

Pennsylvania, 5 miles from Gettysburg. As 
they stirred from their sleep that July morn- 
ing. the Brooklyn boys, already veterans of 
years’ campaigning from Bull Run. to 
Chanceliorsville, little realized that during 
. Pa 3 days they were destined to play 
ng role in the most famous battle 
fought on this continent. 
— the meeting engagement which opened 
tle on July 1, 1863, the Brooklyn regi- 
it was one of the first involved. It was 
er the lst Division, I Corps, rushed ‘up 
eve the cavalry screen in front of the 
Tt led aa after contact was established. 
: © capture of the bulk of Davis’ 
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Confederate brigade in the early hours of 
the conflict. Thereafter, it helped hold off 
the gray-clad hordes while the bulk of the 
Union Army was occupying its main line of 
resistance on the ridge south of the town. 
During the second night of the battie, the 
fighting 14th filled a breach in the Union 
lines that may well have proved disastrous. 

During the fight on July 2, the staff of 
the Regimental or State flag was shattered 
by a rifle ball. Both State and National 
colors were riddled by bullets. In the teeth 
of a hail of shot, Capt. Ramon Cardona of 
Company I and some of his men spliced 
together the pieces of the broken pole. 
Throughout the rest of the war the flag 
was carried on the spliced staff. Today, thus 
mutilated, it and the 14th’s Civil War na- 
tional colors stand in a case in the Brooklyn 
Armory of the present-day successor units 
of the regiment in the New York National 
Guard. These units are the 187 Field Artil- 
lery Battalion (Observer), the 955 Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion (155 Howitzer Towed), and 
the 187 Field Artillery, Group Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Battery. The 
Civil War colors are brought out each year 
for the annual veterans review on the anni- 
versary of the regiment’s swearing-in for 3 
years’ war service by Maj. Gen. Irvin Mc- 
Dowell in 1861. 

The 14th Brooklyn was one of the Militia 
regiments which gave up their legal 3- 
month obligation and volunteered en masse 
in April, 1861, for 3 years’ war service. After 
First Bull Run, the State changed its desig- 
nation to 84th New York Volunteers. The 
men of the 14th in camp at Arlington, Va., 
vigorously protested this. Finally they ap- 
pealed to General McDowell. His reply gave 
the Regiment its motto “Baptized by Fire.” 
General McDowell said: 

“You were mustered by me into the 
service of the United States as part of the 
militia of the State of New York known as 
the 14th. You have been baptized by fire 
under that number and such yon shall be 
recognized by the United States Government 
and by no other number.” 

During its 3 years’ service the regiment 
became known as the Red Legged Devils” be- 
cause of its fighting ability and from the 
French chasseurs-a-pied red trousered uni- 
form which the regiment had adopted in 
1860. 

After the, Confederate success at Chancel- 
lorsville in May, the Union Army of the Poto- 
mac returned to camp on the north bank of 
the Rappahannock River opposite Fredericks- 
burg. The Union arms had yet to win a ma- 
jor victory in Virginia. 

The Confederate leader, General Lee, de- 
termined to cross the Potomac with the in- 
tention of cutting the communications of 
Washington with the North and, if possible, 
capturing Harrisburg and Philadelphia. Lee 
started his northward movement on June 3. 
When General Hooker, then Union Com- 
mander in Chief, learned of this, he moved 
the Union Army north also, paralleling Lee’s 
advance. 

At this time the 14th, commanded by Col. 
Edward B. Fowler,: was in the 2d Brigade 
(Brig. Gen. Lysander Cutler), ist Division 
(Brig: Gen. James S. Wadsworth), 1st Corps 
(Maj. Gen. John F. Reynolds). The I Bri- 
gade (Brig. Gen. Solomon Meredith) from 
which the 14th had been transferred several 
months before, was the famous Iron Brigade, 
composed of midwestern troops. 

Before the battle, General Reynolds, who 
commanded the left wing of the Army, com- 
posed of I, II, and XI Corps, turned over 
temporary command of I Corps (of which he 
was permanent commander) to Maj. Gen. 
Abner Doubleday. 

“The 14th broke camp on the Rappahan- 
nock on June 12, and from that date until 
Gettysburg, the regiment-was constantly on 
the march, tramping anywhere from 5 to 25 
miles a day. During the last 5 days of June 
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it rained heavily, and roads were deep in 
mud. On June 30 the regiment bivouacked 5 
miles north of Emmitsburg, Md., in a culti- 
vated field. The farm yielded a chicken din- 
ner for every man that night. The 14th went 
into battle the next day on a full stomach. 
This was fortunate, because the men got lit- 
tle to eat or drink during the next 3 days 

Meanwhile, Union cavalry under General 
Buford had entered Gettysburg on June 30. 
They encountered the Confederate advance 
guard on the.,Chambersburg Pike about one- 
half mile west of tHe town. Buford sent a 
message to Reynolds stating that A P Hill’s 
Corps of Lee’s army was at Cashtown, 9 miles 
west of Gettysburg; that Longstreet’s corps 
was behind Hill; and that the other Con- 
federate corps under Eweil was reported com- 
ing down from Carlisle. The effect was to 
concentrate Lee’s army at Gettysburg, al- 
though no specific orders to that effect were 
given, as far as can be ascertained. 

At 5 a. m. on July 1, Hill’s corps with 
Heth’s division in the van advanced from 
Cashtown. The Confederates soon ran into 
the outguards of Buford’s cavalry division 
on McPherson’s Ridge. Heth ordered his two 
brigades to deploy, Archer’s south, and Davis’ 
Mississippi brigade, north of the Chambers- 
burg Pike. The Mississippi brigade was com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. J. R. Davis, a nephew 
of President Jefferson Davis of the Confed- 
erate States of America. Buford’s men 
opened fire on the two Confederate brigades 
at 4 a.m. and the battle was on. 

Returning to the 14th: 7 a. m. a courier 
galloped up to Colonel Fowler’s tent with 
orders for the regiment to move toward Get- 
tysburg with Wadsworth’s division. General 
Reynolds rode at the head of the column. 

When the firing between Buford’s and 
Heth’s divisions broke out, the 14th imme- 
diately left the Emmitsburg Pike near the 
Codori House and marched to a point near 
the Lutheran Seminary where rifies were 
loaded. The regiment then moved up to a 
position on McPherson Ridge about 500 yards 
west of the seminary and relieved Buford’s 
dismounted cavalry. 

The 14th and the 95th New York were de- 
ployed facing West, on a-line running ap- 
proximately due south from the Chambers- 
burg Pike, with the 14th on the left of the 
line. On the i14th’s left was a cluster of 
woods, toward which the ist Brigade was 
advancing. 

The mission of the 14th, the 95th, and thé 
Tron Brigade on its left was to stop Archer. 
The other 3 regiments of the 14th brigade, 
deployed north of the pike, were to beat 
back Davis. General Reynolds made these 
dispositions on the scene in person. 

Archer’s men had skirmished across an 
open field, crossed Willoughby Run in front 
of the Union position, and had occupied the 
woods on the 14th’s left front. They opened 
fire on the 14th from the woods and also 
from the 14th’s immediate front. This cost 
the 14th several casualties. Colonel Fowler’s 
horse was hit and he was struck in the 
thigh by a spent bullet. 

The 14th returned the fire and the Con- 
federate skirmish line withdrew. Colonel 
Fowler saw a second enemy line advancing 
about 600 yards to his front and left front. 
A volley from the Iron Brigade, which by 
then had advanced into the woods, stopped 
the second attack. 

During this fight, General Reynolds was 
killed by a Confederate sharpshooter in a 
tree. Men of the 14th recovered his cap 
and equipment from the field. General Dou- 
bleday assumed command of the field. 

(A bronze tablet stands on McPherson’s 
Ridge where the 14th first was engaged. It 
reads in part: “Here in the forenoon, July 1, 
1863, the regiment opened fire on A. P. Hill’s 
corps.” There are two tablets and one 
monument to the services of the 14th on 
the battlefield of Gettysburg. It is not be- 
lieved that any other regiment has -uree 
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such tributes to its services during. those 
3 memorable days.) 

Meanwhile, the Mississippians under Davis 
were driving back the Union regiments north 
of the pike, so much so that one of Davis’ 
units was able to work its way around and 
fire a volley into the 14th’s rear. This might 
have demoralized less-seasoned and valiant 
troops than the Red Legged Devils, but when 
the pressure from the west was relieved by 
the repulse of Archer the 14th changed front 
to the north toward Davis, who had taken 
position in front of a railroad cut which 
paralleled the road. 

The 95th New York likewise changed front, 
and the 6th Wisconsin Regiment was brought 
up from reserve. Together, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Fowler, the three regiments 
stormed the Confederate position. After a 
hand-to-hand fight at the edge of the cut, 
the Mississippians were driven into it and 
surrendered. 

This is how Colonel Fowler described his 
actions in this fight: 

“I had no time for deliberation, my first 
impression was that we were lost. Like 
lightning I reasoned that, if we attempted to 
retreat, every one of us would be shot, and 
that our only chance was to charge them. 
I at once faced the 2 regiments (14th and 
95th) to the rear and retired, until I was on 
a line with the enemy, when I changed front 
perpendicularly to face them, the enemy at 
the same time performing the same maneu- 
ver and firing rapidly. 

“At this time the 6th Wisconsin advanced 
bravely to our assistance and formed on our 
right. (The 95th New York being in the 
center, and the 14th on the left). I then 
gave the order to advance the whole line, and 
charge the enemy, and shouted, cheered, and 
urged our men on, making as much noise, 
excited as I was, as my lungs and throat were 
capable of. All this time they had fallen 
back to a railroad cut in which they took 
cover, showering bullets at us like hail, and 
our brave boys were dropping at every step, 
but although our ranks were fast thinning, 
we continued steadily to advance, until we 
had regained possession of the lost gun, 
which was opposite the 14th. 

‘The enemy’s fire still continued as deadly 
as ever, and there seemed a strong disposition 
on the part of our men to halt at this point, 
as there was a slight cover caused by the 
banks and fences of a road running parallel 
to the railroad cut (the Chambersburg Pike), 
but I saw that to do so would be fatal to us. 
I therefore, commanded, urged and shouted 
to advance, which after some little hesita- 
tion was done, and the line advanced. up 
to the enemy’s position. When nearing the 
cut, Isent my adjutant to the 6th Wisconsin, 
directing them to flank the enemy’s position 
by advancing their right wing, which they 
did, our boys giving a tremendous cheer as 
they advanced up to the cut. The enemy 
rose up, threw down their arms and sur- 
rendered.” 

According to Maj. Gen. Henry J. Hunt, 
artillery commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, the two small brigades of Wads- 
worth’s division won decided successes 
against superior numbers in the first morn- 
ing’s battle. 

To perpetuate the memory of the 14th’s 
fight at the railroad cut, a monument was 
erected by the State of New York at the 
point of the Confederate surrender. It con- 
sists of an 8-foot granite statue of a sqldier 
in the 14th’s French-style uniform in the 
position of “Handle Cartridge.” The figure 
stands on a pedestal 10 feet high. The base 
has the following inscription: 

“On this spot at 10:30 a. m., July 1, 1863, 
this regiment participated in the repulse of 
Davis’ Mississippi Brigade and the capture 
of a large portion of that command. Took 
into the engagement 356 officers and men 
and by the War Department records lost 
during the 3 days 217.” 
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The enemy surrender in the railroad cut 
did not mean the end of fighting for the 
14th. The leading division of Ewell’s Corps, 
which was coming down from Carlisle to join 
Lee at Gettysburg, made its appearance on 
the right flank of the 14th’s brigade. The 
14th was ordered to fall back to Seminary 
Ridge. 

In the movement, one of the most vivid 
tragedies of the day occurred. Corporal For- 
rester, of Company C, had been wounded and 
was lying among the dead in front of the 
line. Four men volunteered to bring him 
back. They tore a piece of canvas from a 
tent and crawled out to get him. Rolling 
him on the canvas, and with one man at 
each corner, they lifted the stricken corporal. 
Just as they did so a shell landed in the 
middle of the group. Corporal Forrester and 
three of the others were killed. The fourth 
volunteer died while being moved to the 
rear. 

The 14th on Seminary Ridge and, in fact, 
the whole of the I Corps, fought through the 
early part of the afternoon of July 1 against 
overwhelming numbers. The I Corps gradu- 
ally was pushed back along the ridge to a 
position near the seminary. 

The 14th with the 6th Wisconsin checked 
a series of Confederate charges up the slope 
of the ridge. The desperate defense put up 
by the I Corps during the first day was 
a vital factor in the ultimate Union victory. 
It gave General Meade, the Union com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, who 
had succeeded General Hooker, an opportu- 
nity to bring up the rest of his army and 
secure the commanding position south of the 
town, which later proved impenetrable. 

At 4 p. m., the XI Corps having retreated 
to Gettysburg in rear of the 14th, Colonel 
Fowler received orders to fall back through 
the town to Cemetery Hill. “Fall back, boys,” 
ordered Colonel Fowler, “but do not make a 
run for it.” When the regiment in good 
order reached the main street, it found a 
confused *jam of Union artillery and infan- 
try trying to get through, with the Con- 
federate artillery firing into the mass. A 
Confederate shell struck a brick building on 
the corner. It showered Colonel Fowler and 
the men around him with bricks and mortar. 
Colonel Fowler led his troops down a back 
alley to another street which led out to the 
Emmitsburg Road. At the point where the 
road entered Gettysburg, Colonel Fowler and 
his men turned sharp left and filed up 
Cemetery Hill in rear of a stone wall behind 
which the reserve division of the XI Corps 
was placed. At about this time a thunder- 
storm broke and cooled the heat of the battle 
as well as that of the humid’ July day. A 
beautiful rainbow appeared briefly over the 
cemetery. 

As the first day’s engagement drew to a 
close, the 14th’s division (Wadsworth’s) 
was placed in position on Culp’s Hill on the 
extreme right of the Union line, practically 
at the barb of the fishhook-shaped Union 
line of battle. The XI Corps was on the left 
of Wadsworth. Opposed to them was 
Ewell’s Corps. The next morning, July 2, 
General Meade made a redisposition of the 
Union forces. The XII Corps was placed on 
the right of Wadsworth’s division. 

The second day’s battle did not open until 
the middle of the afternoon, although there 
were minor skirmishes and intermittent 
firing throughout the morning. The Con- 
federates made their main attack on the 
Union left in the vicinity of the Round Tops. 
At 7 p. m., part of Ewell’s Corps attacked 
the Union right where the 14th was sta- 
tioned. The brunt of Ewell’s attack fell upon 
Wadsworth’s Division and upon one brigade 
of the XII Corps, the rest of the corps having 
been rushed over to assist the Union left. 
Brig. Gen. George S. Greene, commanding 
this Union brigade, immediately requested 
assistance. The 14th was rushed up in an- 
swer to the call. Again Dame Fortune picked 
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the 14th to play a crucial role in the great 
battle. 


As the regiment made its way through © 


pitch darkness and thick woods toward the 
right of the Union line, it stumbled head. 
long near a spot called Spangler’s § 
into a body of troops which promptly opened 
fire. Not knowing whether they were friend 
or foe, Colonel Fowler called for two volun. 
teers to reconnoiter. Privates Cox and Me. 
Guire of Company I stepped forward. Sh 
thereafter Cox returned and reported that 
it was the 10th Virginia. His comrade, Mc. 
Guire, was wounded. 

The situation was serious. The enemy 
was within the Union lines and was about 
to seize the vacated trenches of the x 
Corps. At once, Colonel Fowler gave the 
order to fire: After a short but hot sk 
the Confederates, who were from Maj, Gen, 
Edward Johnson’s division, fell back.. The 
14th relieved the 137th New York of the Xm: 
Corps in the pits. After midnight 
of the XII Corps returned, but the 14th re. 
mained in the line and fought with the. 
XII Corps during the rest of the battle, 

The prompt action of the 14th helped to 
prevent Ewell from turning the Union right, 
If Johnson’s men had overrun the 14th in 
the early night hours, thty would have gained 
the Baltimore Pike, Meade’s main line of 
communications, and would have penetrated 
into the rear of the Union Army. 


A bronze tablet set in a large boulder near 
Spangler’s Spring at the foot of Culp’s Hill 
marks the spot of this encounter. It reads: 

“Here about 9 p. m., July 2, 1863, the 14th 
Regiment while moving from its position 
to the left of this to reinforce Greene’ 
brigade, unexpectedly encountered the ad- 
vance of Johnson's division of Ewell’s corps, 
which had crossed the abandoned works and 
was advancing toward the Baltimore Pike. 
By opening fire on them, the regiment 
caused them to halt until the XII Corps 


,returned and drove them back. At daylight, 


July 3, the regiment rejoined the brigade 
but soon afterward moved again to the 
right to reinforce the XII Corps and fought 
in the trenches and lay in reserve until the 
repulse of the enemy.” 

Daylight, July 3, found the 14th crouched 
with Greene's brigade in the breastworks of 
the XII Corps. Almost immediately the 
Confederates launched a series of infantry 
attacks. From their rifle pits the 14th men 
fired round after round at the advancing 
southerners. When their ammunition gave 
out, the 14th was relieved and retired to the 
second line which was even more exposed 
than, the frontline of the battle. For 7 
hours the regiment fought thus. The extent 
of the engagement was apparent after the 
battle was over. The trees had been reduced 
to stumps or poles, their limbs having been 
shot off. And for fully 100 feet in front of 
the breastworks the Confederate dead lay 80 
thick that it was difficult to pick a way 
through the bodies. 

At 1 p. m., Lee issued the order which 
opened the final phase of the struggle. Pre 
ceded by two signal guns, the Conf 
artillery from the line occupied by Long 
street and Hill laid down a murderous bat+ 
rage on Cemetery Ridge. Many shells from 
this barrage topped the ridge and fell among 
the Union men facing Johnson. Thus, the 
14th was subjected to fire from the rear 
well as the front. Following this artillery. — 
preparation, Pickett made his me 


charge on Cemetery Ridge and failed. 8" 


dusk brought the battle to a close and the 
Confederates started to withdraw f 
from Pennsylvania soil, the 14th, oF ee 
was left of it, still was firing and ‘in posses — 
sion of its part of the field. 
After the Gettysburg campaign, a New = 

newspaper described the services of the mf 
and two other New York National Guard 55 ee 
regiments, thus: 7 
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“The heroic and gallane 2d, 9th and 14th 


ts, New York State National Guard, 
almost. wiped out of ae aa in 

ent bloody conflicts on the 1 of 
Sonsyivaria and Maryland. * * * No 
regulars that ever served on any field have 
won more unperishable honor than these 
three regiments of militia.” 

The regiment was refilled with recruits 
and conscripts and served in the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania campaigns till mustered 
out on May 22, 1864, after 3 years of hard 
service. Little wonder that the people of 
Brooklyn held the men of its 14th Regiment 
in high esteem. As the Brooklyn Eagle said 
in its issue of May 25, 1864, when the regi- 
ment returned from Virginia: 

“No regiment has a more spotless record. 
Brooklyn may well be proud of her sons for 
they have done honor to their birthplace.” 
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Legislative Program of the Department of 
Labor, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a statement show- 
ing the action taken by the 85th Con- 
gress on the 1958 legislative program of 
the Department of Labor, as recom- 
mended by the President in various 
communications to the Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 





“Recorp, as follows: 


1. Proposal: Wage orders under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Congressional action: The part of the 
Department’s proposal providing for bi- 
ennial, rather than annual, review of in- 
dustry wage orders under the FLSA was 
passed—Public Law 85-750. The part of the 
proposal to provide for review of these orders 
by the Secretary of Labor was not enacted. 

2. Proposal: Pension and welfare plans. 

Congressional action: Teller bill, providing 
for reporting by these plans, was passed— 
Public Law 85-836. It does not carry out 
the Department's proposals respecting ade- 
quate administrative and enforcement pro- 
visions. 

3. Proposal: Longshore safety. 

Congressional action: S. 3486, substantially 
the same as the Departmént’s proposal, was 
Passed—Public Law 85-742. 

4. Proposal: Unemployment insurance for 
€x-servicemen. 

Congressional action: Department’s bill 
was passed—Public Law 85-848. 

5. Proposal: Temporary additional unem- 
Ployment compensation. 

ceatonal action: 

unemployment compensat 
mos Social Security Act was sieaiea-baeans 
a ee the proposal to in- 
workers in rary - 
gtam was not enacted. ee mer 

6. oes: Extension of Mexican farm 

Program. 
sapneressional action: Passed. Public Law 


Temporary addi- 


7. Proposal: Increase in ceiling for Inter- 
Organization contributions. 
ional action: Ceiling was increased 


by a Provision of 
the 
a ae ae, Mutual Security Act, 


: Depressed areas. 
Congressional. action: A bill, differing 


Somewhat from the administration’s pro- 
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posal, was passed. This. bill (S. 3683) was 
not signed (was pocket vetoed) by the 
President. : 

9. Proposal: Labor reform and Taft-Hartley 
amendments. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 3097, 
S. 3098, S. 3099. 

10. Proposal: Disclosure of union reports 
filed under sections 9 (f) and (g) of Taft- 
Hartley. 

Congressional action: Not passed. Senate 
Joint Resolution 94, House Joint Resolution 
335. 

11. Proposal: Extension of coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Congressional action: Not passed. H. R. 
8413. 

12. Proposal: Eight-hour laws revision. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 814, 
H. R. 6588. 

13. Proposal: Extension of unemployment 
insurance coverage. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 2076, 
H. R. 6856. 

14. Proposal: Extension of unemployment 
insurance system to Puerto Rico. 

Congressional action: Not passed. H. R: 
634. 

15. Proposal: Safety of Federal employees 
(charge back) . . 

Congressional action: Not passed. 8S. 816, 
H. R. 5928. 

16. Proposal: 
safety. 

Congressional action: Not passed. 5. 816, 
H. R. 5928. 

17. Proposal: Equal pay for equal work. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 817, 
H. R. 6089. 

18. Proposal: Judicial review under Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 1653, 
H. R. 6308. i 
. 19. Proposal: Charge back of administra- 
tive costs under Longshore Act. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 818, 
H. R. 5929. 

20. Proposal: 
rights. 

Congressional action: Not passed. H. R. 
8522. 

21. Proposal: Revision of District of Co- 
lumbia Unemployment Compensation Act. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 1214, 
H. R. 6139. 

22. Proposal: Proteetion of Department of 
Labor enforcement employees. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 887, 
H. RB. 4757. 


Grant-in-aid occupational 


Veterans’ reemployment 





Hon. Hubert B. Scudder 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join again with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the Honorable HusEert 
B. Scupper, of California, who is volun- 
tarily retiring from public life. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
the same committee with Congressman 
Scupper and words fail me when I at- 
tempt to express my appreciation of his 
fine cooperation and his sincere endeav- 
ors in behalf of good legislation in our 
committee and in this Congress. 

Husert, you have done a great job, 
and I wish you every success and every 
pleasure in your retirement. 
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Summary of the Record and Accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and 
Means During the 85th Congress 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with established custom and also in 
specific response to the letter of Au- 
gust 4, of our distinguished majority 
leader, the Honorable JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK, I am pleased to take this means 
and opportunity to set forth.a brief sum- 
mary report on the record and accom- 
plishments of the Committee on Ways 
and Means during the 85th Congress. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has just completed one of the most ac- 
tive, intensive and productive periods of 
work in its entire history. The com- 
mittee has thoroughly considered the ex- 
tremely large volume of legislation re- 
ferred to it and has taken action on both 
major and minor bills*in each and every 
field of its‘-broad jurisdiction. The legis- 
lation which has been accorded favor- 
able consideration by the committee is 
sound, responsible, and beneficial to the 
American people. While members of the 
committee individually, including my- 
self, may have differed over particular 
bills on occasion, every member of the 
committee has applied himself with 
great diligence and conscientiousness to 
the extraordinarily heavy workload 
confronting us with the result that I can 
truthfully and with sincerity say that the 
record of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for the 85th Congress was not 
only an outstanding one but I believe will 
compare favorably with the record of any 
of this committee’s predecessors. At a 
later point in this summary I will pre- 
sent not only a brief digest of the legis- 
lative measures which have received 
favorable consideration by the committee 
during this Congress but I shall also pre- 
sent detailed statistics on the work and 
activity of the committee which I believe 
Members of this body and the public gen- 
erally will find both interesting and high- 
ly revealing. However, before doing sé, 
I wish to express a personal comment at 
this point relative to the high degree of 
cooperation which I have received as 
chairman of the committee. : 

As Members of the House know, a very 
difficult task devolved upon me with the 
unfortunate passing of our late esteemed 
colleague and chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Honorable Jere Cooper, just be- 
fore the opening of this session of the 
Congress. As the new chairman of the 
committee, this task was made much 
easier for me by the exceptionally fine 
cooperation which I have received from 
my colleagues on the committee and I 
wish to express to them my sincere and 
grateful appreciation for their assistance 
and helpfulness. The normally very 
heavy workload of the committee during 
the session now drawing to a close was 
enhanced by the fact that considera- 
tion of certain major legislative meas- 
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ures had been deferred until this section, 
other measures relating to termination 
dates had to be brought to completion 
and acted upon during this session, and 
by the further fact that the other body 
did not act on several major matters un- 
til very late in this session. My col- 
leagues on the committee have pursued 
their heavy responsibilities with energy 
and with great ability, with the result 
that the record of this committee is truly 
an enviable one. 

In this connection, it is worth empha- 
sizing here that the nature of the meas- 
ures falling within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means is such 
that this committee must always proceed 
with the utmost caution, responsibility, 
and prudence. Taxes, tariffs, socia] se- 
curity, and fiscal legislation are matters 
which intimately and personally affect 
the lives of every American, and in all 


these areas our committee must act with _ 


the highest degree of responsibility bear- 
ing in mind that these are sensitive and 
vital “areas of‘action. Also, in each of 
these areas the committee must always 
bear in mind not only the immediate 
effect of measures upon which it may take 
favorable action but it must also con- 
sider the long-term effect and impact 
of the measure and the relationship 
which the precedent which it will set will 
have to other proposals which will be 
made in the future. 

As is clear from the table which I shall 
set forth below, and as will be even more 
fully demonstrated from the legislative 
digests later on,the committee has taken 
action in every field of its jurisdiction on 
a broad front during this Congress. A 
bird’s-eye view of some of the major 
measures acted upon by your committee 
is indicative of the diligence and consci- 
entiousness with which the committee 
has approached its heavy responsibili- 
ties. The committee favorably reported, 
the House and Senate passed, and the 
President signed, the Excise Tax Techni- 
cal Changes Act of 1958, a bill of over 
430 pages, which is the first technical re- 
vision of our excise tax structure since 
1932, when many of our present excise 
taxes were first adopted; it has favora- 
bly reported the Technical Amendments 
Act of 1958, a bill of some 270 pages, and 
over 100 sections, which passed both the 
House and the Senate and is now public 
law, the purpose of which is to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and 
thus close many actual and potential 
loopholes in our income and estate tax 
laws; it has favorably reported, and 
there has been signed into law, the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, a major legislative enactment 
which extends the President’s authority 
in the vital field of international trade 
for an additional 4 years; it has favora- 
bly acted upon, and there has been 
signed into law, the first revision of the 
Anti-Dumping Act for many years; it 
favorably reported, the House and Sen- 
ate passed and the President signed, the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1958, 
@ major social security bill, . which 
strengthens the financial basis of the 
social security system, provides in- 
«creased benefits for all social security 
recipients, strengthens and improves the 
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benefit structure, and improves other 
titles of the act; it has twice favorably 
reported and there have been signed into 
law, at the request of the administra- 
tion, measures to extend the so-called 
Korean corporate and excise taxes for 
an additional temporary period of time; 
it favorably reported, and there has been 
signed into law, a bill to provide for an 
emergency extension of Federal unem- 
ployment compensation benefits; it 
favorably reported a bill which was 
signed into law to make it possible for 
our citizens to receive a higher interest 
rate on their investments in United 
States savings bonds; it favorably re- 
ported a bill which has become public 
law to extend for an additional period 
of time the provisions of the Renegotia- 
tion Act; it has acted to empower the 
Government to further control the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs; it has 
acted on bills, at the request of the ad- 
ministration, to increase the public debt 
limit so as to protect the fiscal integrity 
of the Government; and it has acted 
upon a very broad variety of measures 
of lesser importance in all fields of its 
jurisdiction. 

As was pointed out in the report which 
summarized the activities of the com- 
mittee during the first session of this 
Congress, the subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means undertook 
and completed a series of studies during 
the first session which laid the ground- 
work for a considerable amount of the 
action taken by the full committee dur- 
ing the second session of this Congress. 
These subcommittees, which were estab- 
lished at the beginning of this Congress 
are three in number and operated in the 
three major fields of the committee’s 
jurisdiction. 

The membership of the subcommittees 
is as follows: 

Subcommittee on Foreign Trade Pol- 
icy: Hon. HALE Boces, chairman; Hon. 
Ceci, R. Kine; Hon. Burr P. Harrison; 
Hon. EvuGENE J. McCartuy; Hon. TuHap- 
DEUS M. MAcHROwIcz; Hor. DANIEL A. 
REED; Hon. JOHN W. ByRNEs; Hon. An- 
TONI N. SADLAK; Hon. THomaAs B. CurrIs. 

Subcommittee on Excise Taxes: Hon. 
Atme J. ForAND, chairman; Hon. HEr- 
MAN P. EBERHARTER; Hon. EUGENE J. 
KeocH; Hon. FRANK M. KarsTEN; Hon. 
A. S. HERLONG, Jr.; Hon. Tuomas A. 
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JENKINS; Hon. NoAH M. Mason; Hon. 
Hat HOLMEs. 

Subcommittee on Internal 
Taxation: Hon. WiLBur D. MIs, chair. 
man; Hon. Nose J. Grecory; 


THomas J. O'BRIEN; Hon. Frank Ixanp? 


Hon. RicHarp M. SImpson; Hon. 
W. Kean; Hon. Howarp H. Baxer. 
These subcommittees are to be com. 
mended on the meritorious activities ang 
studies which were undertaken ang 
completed by them which was of ma. 
terial assistance to the full committee 
during the session of this Congress now 
drawing to a close. 
I. STATISTICS ON COMMITTEE ACTIviry 


To indicate the intense activity of the 
committee from January 1957 to date 
there have been some 200 meetings of 
the full Committee on Ways and Means, 
and 48 meetings of the 3 subcommit- 
tees, for a total of 248 meetings during 
the 85th Congress. The full commit- 
tee met 61 times in executive session 
during the first session, and 62 times in 
executive session during the session just 
completed, in addition to the meetings 
of the subcommittees and meetings con- 
cerning- public hearings. ‘The hearings 


of the full committee and the subcom-: 


mittees are contained in some 16 yol- 
umes covering over 10,000 pages of testi- 
mony. These hearings also contain, in 
addition to the testimony of some 1,057 
witnesses who personally appeared be- 
fore the committee, the statements and 
expressions of views of hundreds of ad- 
ditional individuals and organizations on 
the subjects under consideration. In- 
cluded among the major hearings dur- 
ing this Congress were extensive hear- 
ings on general revenue revision, ex- 
tension of the President’s authority un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
legislation, hearings on all titles of the 
Social Security Act, hearings specifically 
on unemployment compensation, on the 
Anti-Dumping Act, and on a series of 
other subjects within the jurisdiction of 
the committee. 

There follows a complete table which 
shows all the subjects upon which public 
hearings were conducted by the com- 
mittee, along with the number of wit- 
nesses who actually appeared personally 
before the committee and the number 
of days devoted to each such hearing: 


TaBLe I.—Public hearings, Committee on Ways dnd Means and subcommittees thereof, 
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committee’s jurisdiction. During the 
course of this Congress the committee 
has considered practically every bill 
which has been referred to it, either spe- 
cifically or in terms of the subject matter 
covered by the bill. I have had a check 
made and find that more bills were re- 
ported by the committee during this 
Congress than in any Congress during 
the past 20 years. 

There follow tables showing the above 
and also showing the status, by major 
category of subject matter, of legislation 
referred to the committee and legislation 
upon which favorable action was taken: 


pills and resolutions, by far the largest 
number which have been referred to the 
committee in its entire history. Despite 
this extraordinary heavy volume of legis- 
jation referred to the committee, as fur- 
ther indicative of the committee’s in- 
tense work, the committee favorably 
reported to the House a total of 105 bills 
and resolutions, of which 98 have passed 
the House of Represéntatives, 71 have 

the Senate, and 71 were signed 
into public law. These reported meas- 
ures cover all fields and facets of the 


Tapie 11.—Legislation referred to Committee on Ways and Means, 85th Cong. 
(Jan. 3, 1957, through Aug. 22, 1958) 


Total number of bills referred to the Committee on Ways and ‘Means Ist and 2d sess. through Aug. 22, 1958_ 2, 050 
Total number of House joint resolutions referred _--__.-.-. 02 s2e-eenen sone nsnen- enn -- 2 nenene-=----------= 17 




















Total number of House concurrent resolutions referred ..-......-.-.-------0--0----2--- 2-0 ee enen---------- =e 5 
Total number of Hosen ae ON hee i has cel rade dbobabndintndectknocesacsentascecens 4 
Tetal number of Senate bills relerTEd. ... ncenancceverqossoctbsdseonsesassecsrasuiscunccessoccesesccconeseson 2 
otal . . ...- ccacsubatinaialibeciditbebcdblitidipeadiingttine nbtnsedgeasneonsacadnsshatpaepecsecsecsenas 2, 078 
Total Total | Total Total 
number of | number of | number of | number of | Grand 
tax bills | tariff bills | social se- | miscellane-| total 
curity bills; ous bills 

ee a EM aE esti oat ae 

House bills. _-- - - ---.-- esc cnccccccasenpccascseeeccaces 1,170 346 511 23 2, 050 
House joint reso utions. -. - colo Bec ecdseccasccsccccece 12 Se 2 17 
House concurrent resolutions.............-.<ce--------- cht ee oa le oe aes 1 5 
Hlowse resolutions. . sec escccesss inti nrsaeasislgitietichy nstihibartnte 1 © Mirliaenstsbeclanmcte cedae. 4 
SE DAIS . .. .coccccuccustnandipainnmeniiriatinens dueeceenne Pin ahi abil watt cepuniibenin 2 
Sota). ........-ninep cea snaleiaimanonaeia’ 1, 189 352 | 511 2% | 2,078 


Tas: 1il.—Status of legislation, Committee on Ways and Means, 85th Cong. 




















House bills | House joint} Senate Total 
resolutions bills 
qemerted Dy ‘ays emul Dee tite atl theta cement os cesn ss 101 3 1 105 
USE . _ _ _ ... -cbickoniuaaienaae inane dle ened did a Beresad U4 3 1 98 
Reported in te 68 3 1 72 
by Sena‘ 67 3 1 71 
fame lew_...........3 Shklar ctehn banciecdoubinsetibcitbane 67 3 1 71 
Tariff Social | Miscella- 
Tax bills; bills security | neous Total 
| bil bills 
Reported by Ways and Means...-...2....-.-.2-.-2----------- 41 42 18 4 105 
Passed BADUSE . . . .-...cnn cnioicelaatMsed lines crise sauce 36 41 17 4 98 
Smee tn Senate oo 19 36 14 3 72 
Bee nemate. ._..... ssateulowpenssasace ede lepeecingiewkier 19 35 14 3 71 
BIW wcecen «onc on snniict ibn cbcd ann iat lis Cis as 19 35 14 3 71 





Taste IV—Number of bills and resolutions 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means from the 75th through the 85th 

Congs., 1937 through 1958 


When the magnitude of this recession 
was realized, there were numerous rec- 
endations for general tax reduction 


Congress: legislation. While only the future can 
75th, 1937-38______ gg #ctually tell us whether or not these rec- 
76th, 1939-40.__................... gg Ommendations were wise, it is worthwhile 
I BOG 108 i ii eras 35 to point out that our tax system itself 
ny 10460 te stint .- 29 showed a very considerable flexibility in 
ny BAD -46__., sen dunehediie Biovaihien 27 the face of the business decline. The 
fot’ eee ------------------------ 62 President’s budget document. in January 
ieee ce ee a5 Which was developed without considera- 
100-.. .. e  k 5g ‘on of the recession situation, antici- 
®4th, 1955-56________.__.._-.......... gg Pated Federal revenues for fiscal year 
a eA 105 1960 in the neighborhood of $7442 billion. 


At the present time the Treasury is an- 
ticipating budget receipts in fiscal year 
1960 of $67 billion. This decline of $714 
billion means that this much more money 
will be left in the hands of the public. It 
will be available for private expenditure, 
and it will be one factor in whatever 
recovery we may experience over the next 
12 months. The decline in tax revenues 
is to a very small extent the result of 
specific legislation enacted during the 
current year. It is primarily the response 


Tl, BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF LEGISLATION ON WHICH 
FAVORABLE ACTION WAS TAKEN 
A. TAX LEGISLATION 
1. MAJOR TAX BILLS 


Before summarizing the tax legislation 
a." ly reported during this Congress 
: the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the ww be useful to comment briefly on 
‘Me response of our existing ability-to- 
ay tax system to the sharp recession 
was felt in the first part of 1958. 
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There were referred to the committee 
during the 85th Congress a total of 2,078 
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of a tax system based on ability to pay 
to a sudden decline in that ability. I 
simply want to take note of this situation 
at the same time that the fact is recorded 
that the committee did not recommend 
for enactment any of the proposals for 
general tax reduction that were advanced 
during the early months of 19538. 

During the 85th Congress the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means favorably re- 
ported 7 pieces of major tax legisla- 
tion. Two of these were the Tax Rate 
Extension Act and the Excise Tax Tech- 
nical Changes Act which passed the 
House during the ist session. The re- 
maining 5 major tax bills were passed 
by the House during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress, although 1 had been 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the list session. Of the 7 
bills, 6, in substance, have been enacted 
into law. These include the Korean 
rate extension bills in both the lst and 
2d sessions, a bill dealing with the tempo- 
rary formula for taxing life insurance 
companies, the excise tax revision bill, 
the income tax revision bill, and the 
small business tax adjustment bill, which 
was included in the income tax revision 
bill. The remaining major bill dealing 
with the treatment of retirement pro- 
grams for the self-employed has been 
passed by the House and is awaiting ac- 
tion by the Senate. 

Including both major and minor tax 
legislation, the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the 85th Congress took 
favorable action on 41 bills designed to 
amend the tax laws_in various respects. 
Of the 34 bills not included in the cate- 
gory of major legislation above, 14 have 
been signed into public law and 29 have 
passed the House. 

A brief description of the major bills 
in the tax field follows: 

EXCISE TAX TECHNICAL CHANGES ACT OF 1958 


The Excise Tax Technical Changes 
Act of 1958, H. R. 7125, was a compre- 
hensive technical revision bill in the ex- 
cise tax field. ,The conference report on 
this bill was accepted by the Senate on 
August 15 of this year. The bill was 
approved by the President on September 
2, 1958, and is Public Law 85-859. This 
bill represents the culmination of 3 years’ 
work. The major part of this work was 
done by the Subcommittee on Excise 
Taxation. The full Committee on Ways 
and Means took action on the bill in the 
spring of 1957. The bill passed the 
House on June 20, 1957. 

The bill as finally passed deals for the 
most part with technical and adminis- 
trative problems in the excise-tax field. 
Generally it is designed to reduce com- 
plexity of administration and competi- 
tive inequalities. Title 2 of the bill, for 
example, involves a very extensive re- 
vision of the sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code dealing with the taxes on 
distilled spirits, wines, beer, tobacco 
products, and firearms. Since the objec- 
tive of many of these provisions is regu- 
latory, it is highly desirable that they 
should operate in a way to protect the 
revenue and at the same time involve a 
minimum of unnecessary compliance 
problems for manufacturers, retailers, 
and wholesalers. Another feature of the 
bill is a general revision of the rules de- 
fining the tax base for the manufacturers 
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sales tax where the manufacturer also 
makes sales at retail, Unless the tax 
base here is defined as the manufac- 
turer’s price component of the final 
price, this manufacturer would be at a 
competitive disadvantage. Illustrative 
of the other technical provisions of the 
bill were revisions of the reporting re- 
quirements with respect to various tax- 
free sales and a rather comprehensive 
revision of the rules dealing with the 
documentary stamp tax on property 
transfers. In a large number of areas, 
the bill defines more precisely than pres- 
ent law what is a taxable article. Revi- 
sions of this nature were made in con- 
nection with the retail taxes on jewelry 
and luggage and various manufacturers 
excise taxes. 

The bill was not designed primarily to 
reduce excise taxes but several tax re- 
ductions provided in the final bill should 
be noted. The present exemption from 
the admissions tax of tickets selling at 
90 cents or less was revised to avoid the 
notch problem of the suddenly high tax 
on tickets just over 90 cents. The new 
provision allows an exemption from tax 
for the first $1 paid for any admission. 
Another significant reduction was the 
granting of exemption from a large num- 
ber of manufacturers and retail excise 
taxes for nonprofit educational organi- 
zations. This will eliminate the discrim- 
ination in the present law whereby pub- 
lic schools are able to buy various ar- 
ticles and services tax free while private 
schools must pay the tax. An additional 
tax exemption is the removal of the tax 
on club dues for certain nonprofit com- 
munity swimming pools and skating 
rinks. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1958 


A second major tax bill reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means was 
H. R. 8381, the Technical Amendments 
Act of 1958. This bill was reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
July 9, 1957, passed the House in Jan- 
uary 3958, the conference report on this 
bill was accepted by the House and Sen- 
ate on August 15 of this year. The bill 
was approved by the President on Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, and is Public Law 85-866. 
This bill was concerned primarily with 
correcting unintended tax benefits and 
hardships in income, estate, and gift 
taxes, some of which arose as a result of 
the major tax revision enacted in 1954, 
as well as those carried over unchanged 
from the 1939 code. This bill was the 
culmination of several years of work, 
first by the Subcommittee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and then by the full 
committee. 

For the most part the various provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code rep- 
resent a definite policy of the Congress 
on the question of how various business 
transactions should be treated. The bill, 
H. R. 8381, dealt with unintended bene- 
fits and hardships in the sense that it did 
not represent to any great extent a re- 
vision of the general policy or philosophy 
of the Congress with respect to the treat- 
ment of various kinds of transactions. 
It was concerned with situations where 
the language of the statute gave rise in 
practice to results that were not in- 
tended in the original policy. In certain 
areas, for example, the Congress had 
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provided specified exceptions to loop- 
hole-closing provisions in order to ac- 
commodate ordinary business practices. 
It turned out in practice that some of 
these ordinary practices could be utilized 
in achieving a purpose that the Congress 
had sought to prevent. It became nec- 
essary then to redefine the dividing line 
between tax avoidance devices to be pre- 
vented and ordinary business practices 
that should not be encumbered with 
complicated tax requirements. This 
was the nature of provisions included in 
the bill dealing with such things as the 
depreciation of improvements on leased 
property, amortization of bond premium 
by dealers in tax-exempt securities, and 
the taxation of “call” proceeds on bonds 
originally issued at a discount. 

In other respects it turned out in op- 
eration that detailed provisions of our 
tax laws have involved the application of 
some penalty provision in the case of 
legitimate business transactions.~ For 
this reason the bill provides new rules 
with respect to such things as collapsible 
corporations, reinvestment of proceeds 
from the seizure or condemnation of 
property, and the investments of funds 
of pension trusts, designed to facilitate 
legitimate business operations. 

In still other respects the bill revises 
the operation of the tax law in areas 
where it was unnecessarily complicated 
such as in the definition of property for 
purposes of computing the depletion 
allowances. 

SMALL BUSINESS TAX ADJUSTMENT 


A particularly important piece of 
legislation reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee this year was H. R. 
13382, providing certain tax changes that 
were of, importance to small business. 
The language of this bill, slightly modi- 
fied by the Senate Finance Committee, 
was added on the floor of the Senate to 
the technical amendments bill, H. R. 
8381, and was finally passed by the Con- 
gress in that form—Public Law 85-866. 
Two provisions of the technical amend- 
ments bill itself were of particular im- 
portance to small business so it will be 
useful to discuss the small ‘business 
provisions en bloc. 

The small business tax revision bill 
contained five principal provisions de- 
signed to assist small business. 

First, the bill provided ordinary loss 
treatment—up to $25,000 or $50,000 a 
year in the case of a husband and wife 
filing a joint return—where the origi- 
nal holder of small-business stock sells 
it at a loss, subject to the qualifying 
conditions contained in the bill. 

Second, the 2-year net operating loss 
carryback is extended under the bill to 
a 3-year carryback. The carryback of 
losses to the third prior year should re- 
sult in refunds of taxes in the year of the 
loss when the taxpayer most needs the 
funds, rather than in a subsequent profit 
year. 

Third, the bill permits businesses to 
write off 20 percent of the cost of their 
depreciable, tangible personal prop- 
erty—both new and used—in the year 
of acquisition, subject to the conditions 
contained in the bill. 

Fourth, the bill increases from $60,000 
to $100,000 the minimum accumulated 
earnings credit representing amounts 
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which a business can accumulate over gq 
period of years without the Possibility 
of imposition of accumulated earnings 
tax. 

Finally, the bill provides that where 


the estate of a decedent consists largely 


of an interest in a closely held bus 

the estate is to have up to 10 years for 

payment of the Federal estate tax. 
The small-business provisions that 

were part of the technical amendments 


bill included permission for certain smajj . 


corporations to be taxed in a manner 

similar to the taxation of partnerships 

and certain tax advantages for small 

business investment companies, 

KOREAN TAX RATE EXTENSIONS—REPEAL OF Tax 
ON TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY 


In both the 1st and 2d sessions of the 
85th Congress, at the request of the ad- 
ministration, the Committee on Ways 
and Means took steps to extend for an- 
other year the 52-percent corporate in- 
come tax rate and certain excise tax rates 
on automobiles, distilled spirits, ciga. 
rettes, wine and beer, known as the Ko- 
rean tax rates. u 

In the rate extension bill in the 24 
session of the 85th Congress, there was 
included a provision repealing the tax on 
the transportation of freight including 
the special taxes on the transportation 
of coal and the transportation of ¥il by 
pipeline—Public Law 85-475. This par- 
ticular excise tax on the transportation 


of property has been more widely criti- _ 


cized than any excise tax since it dis- 
criminated against areas of the country 
removed from the centers of pupulation, 
and against companies too small to af- 
ford their own truck fleets, and it was 
generally regressive in its impact. This 
repeal involved a fevenue loss in the 
fiscal year 1960 of approximately $450 
million. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

In January of 1958 the Ways and 
Means Committee reported, and the 
House passed, H. R. 10021, that would 
extend for another year the system of 
taxing the income of life-insurance 
companies that was provided in 1955— 


Public Law 85-345. Hearings on the - 


subject of life insurance company taxa- 
tion beginning November 17 will be held 
by the Subcommittee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation. ; 

H. R. 10, a bill to provide that self-em- 
ployed individuals may exclude from tax- 
able income amounts set aside in certain 
approved investment plans, in trusts of 
in insurance polices. for the purpose of 
providing retirement income was Tt 
ported and passed by the House. Noa 
tion has been taken by the Senate on this 
bill. 

H. R. 5551, as reported by the commit- 
tee, would have permitted the deduction 
from gross income of a limited 
of railroad retirement tax paid by rail- 
road employees. The bill was 


reached on the House schedule prior @ © 


adjournment. 
2. MINOR TAX BILLS 


In addition to the major tax bills 


cussed above, there were a number of les 
comprehensive but important bills? 


if? 






ported by the Committee on Ways am@ 





Means during the 85th Congress 
ing the tax laws, which are s 
below: 
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H.R. 17, by Mr. ForaNp; passed House 


‘august 5, 1957: As ed by the com- 
mittee in reporting this bill favorably to 
the House, it would reduce from 20 to 10 
percent the tax imposed with respect to 
roof gardens, cabarets, and similar estab- 
lishments. Testimony and statistics pre- 


“sented to the committee indicated that 


the discriminatorily. high rate of the cab- 
aret tax—a!most all other ad valorem 
excise taxes do not exceed the rate of 10 
percent—is a significant contributing 
factor to the existing serious decline in 
the level of employment of musicians and 
other entertainers. An estimated reve- 
nue loss of $21 million is anticipated 
from enactment of this legislation. The 
pill passed the House as reported by the 
committee. 

H. R. 232, by Mr. Ixarp; Public Law 
85-165, signed August 26, 1957: This bill 
provides that a taxpayer who receives or 
accrues an award in a civil action for 
preach of contract, or breach of fiduciary 
duty, and so forth, may spread the 
amount of the award over the period dur- 
ing which it would have been received, 
except for the breach, if this results in a 
lesser tax then would result from includ- 
ing the entire award in gross income of 
the currcut year. Under existing law, 
averaging of certain receipts, such as 
those from back pay, and so forth, is per- 
mitted, but in the case of a breach of 
contract, 2nd so forth, the injured party 
may receive a judicial award for the loss 
of income which would ordinarily be re- 
ceived over a period of years but is re- 
quired to include the amount of the total 
award in gross income for the year in 
which the award is received. It follows 
that this frequently results in a substan- 
tially higher tax than would be imposed 
if the taxpayer had received the equiva- 
lent income spread over the period in 
which the breach occurred. Provision 
isalso made for the allowance of all cred- 
its or deductions the taxpayer would 
have received had he received the income 
in the absence of a breach of contract or 
fiduciary relationship, and so forth. The 
Senate amended the bill by adding a pro- 
vision which severely restricts the au- 
thority of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to issue certificates for rapid amor- 
tization of emergency facilities. Under 
the provisions of the amendment, certifi- 
cates for 5-year amortization can be is- 
sued after August 22, 1957, only for new 
or specialized defense facilities, as there- 
in defined, and for research and develop- 
ment facilities for defense. The author- 
ity to issue these certificates is termi- 
— completely after December 31, 


H. R. 731, by Mr. KEOGH; passed House 
August 15, 1958: This bill provides relief 
the case of amounts left by an estate 
to United States charities where there 
is a foreign or State death tax.imposed 
upon the transfer to charity. This is 
accomplished by allowing a deduction for 
estate-tax purposes for foreign death 
imposed and paid on charitable 


eee if, first, the property on which 


tax is imposed is situated in the for- 
Country and. included in the gross 
estate of a citizen or resident of the 
States, and, second,.if the de- 


_ [ease in estate tax resulting from the 
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deduction inures solely to the benefit of 
public, charitable, or religious trans- 
ferees or if the entire Federal estate tax 
is to be equitably apportioned among all 
of the transferees of the decedent which 
received property included in the gross 
estate. Where this deduction is allowed, 
no credit against the estate tax is to be 
available for the foreign taxes which are 
deducted. The provision is effective with 
respect to the estates of decedents dying 
after the date of enactment. 

H. R. 2391, by Mr. BAKER; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill would allow a 
deduction to taxpayers for percentage 
depletion on income from sand and 
gravel extracted from navigable waters, 
if the taxpayer extracts the sand and 
gravel under a permit from or with the 
permission of the: United States. The 
deduction is to be available for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 
Under present law, there is a 5-percent 
allowance for depletion of sand and 
gravel deposits, but the Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled that this deduction is 
not available to taxpayers who dredge 
sand and gravel from the bed of a navi- 
gable river under a permit from the 
Federal Government on the basis that 
such taxpayers do not have an economic 
interest in the deposit. 

H. R. 4952, by Mr. Srwpson; passed 
House August 16, 1957: This bill amends 
the foreign tax credit provisions of both 
the 1939 and the 1954 code by providing 
that a United States recipient of a 
royalty for the use of copyrights, patents, 
and other similar properties derived 
from sources within the United King- 

m is to be deemed, for foreign tax 
credit purposes, to have paid any income, 
war profits, or excess-profits taxes paid 
to the United Kingdom with respect to 
such royalty, provided. the recipient 
elects to include in its gross income the 
amount of such United Kingdom tax. 
Under the tax laws of the United King- 
dom, royalties and dividends paid by 
British corporations are treated as ad- 
vance payments of the tax of the share- 
holder or royalty recipient. Where re- 
cipients of such dividends or royalties 
are subject to the income taxes imposed 
by the United Kingdom, they are taxed 
on the gross amounts of the dividends or 
royalties and are considered to have paid 
the tax on the dividends or royalties pre- 
viously collected from the payer of the 
dividend, and so forth. The United 


-States Supreme Court did not accept 


this concept as to who was the taxpayer 
of this British tax where the United 
States citizens or residents were in- 
volved. To prevent double taxation, a 
tax convention was entered into with the 
United Kingdom for taxable years be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1945, 
which provides that British corporate 
taxes on dividends paid to United States 
shareholders are considered to have been 
paid by the shareholder. This conven- 
tion overcomes the effect of the United 
States Supreme Court decisions and 
allows a foreign tax credit for the taxes 
paid. The same convention provides 
that royalties paid by a British corpora- 
tion to a United States recipient are not 
subject to the British corporate tax un- 
less the recipient has a permanent busi- 
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ness establishment in the United King- 
dom. However, where a United States 
royalty recipient has a permanent busi- 
ness éstablishment in the United King- 
dom, no relief from dvuuble taxation is 
available under the income-tax conven- 
tion and, as a result, royalties are re- 
duced by British corporate taxes and 
the royalty recipient is not entitled to 
a foreign tax credit as a result of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions. 
This bill gives United States royalty re- 
cipients who have permanent business 
establishments in the United Kingdom 
the same relief accorded to dividend re- 
cipients under the income-tax conven- 
tion. 

The provisions of this bill are embodied 
in section 111 of H. R. 8881—Public Law 
85-866. 

H. R. 5520, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-17, signed April 20, 1957: This bill, as 
passed by the House, increases the max- 
imum permissible interest rate on sav- 
ings bonds and certificates held to ma- 
turity from 3 percent to 3% percent a 
year. It also authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to increase the yield on sav- 
ings bonds and certificates with an issue 
date of February 1, 1957, or later, as well 
authorizing him to increase the maxi- 
mum interest rate on series E savings 
bonds maturing on February 1, 1957, or 
later, which the holder retains for an 
extension period of not more than 10 
years beyond maturity, with certain re- 
strictions. The need for this legislation 
was based on the fact that since May l, 
1952, when the Treasury Department 
raised the investment yield on savings 
bonds held to maturity to the maximum 
permitted by statute, this rate has nec- 
essarily remained stationary. However, 
the rates of return on most other forms 
of investment had risen sharply since 
that time placing savings bonds in a 
relatively unfavorable position. Thus, 
the effect of this bill was to permit the 
Treasury Department to restore the com- 
petitive position of savings bonds with 
other comparable forms of saving with- 
out causing any significant change in the 
present distribution of investments. 
The Senate amended the bill so as to re- 
duce the maximum permissible interest 
rate from 3% percent contained in the 
House-passed bill to 3.26 percent and it 
is this rate which became public law. 
This legislation was introduced at the 
request of the administration. 

H.R. 5551, by Mr. McCartuy; reported 
to-House July 30, 1958: This bill, as in- 
troduced, would exclude from taxable 
income, taxes imposed upon employees 
under the social-security, railroad retire- 
ment, and civil-service retirement sys- 
tems. The bill, as reported to the House 
by the committee, was amended so as to 
permit the deduction from gross income, 
for Federal income-tax purposes, of a 
limited amount of railroad retirement 
tax paid by railroad employees. The 
amount of the deduction would be lim- 
ited to an amount by which the railroad 
retirement tax exceeds 3 percent but may 
not exceed in any case $200 per year. 
The deduction is only allowable with re- 
spect to wages paid to railroad employees 
after June 30, 1959, for services after that 
date. The maximum tax benefit to a 
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railroad employee who earns at least 
$4,200 at the first bracket income-tax 
rate of 20 percent would be $27.30 per 
year. 

H. R. 5658, by Mr. FoRAND; passed 
House July 31, 1957: This bill removes 
aromatic cachous from the application 
of the 10-percent excise tax on toilet 
preparations. The committee believed 
that aromatic cachous should not be 
taxed as toilet preparations since they 
are more nearly like mouthwashes and 
candied mints than like the externally 
applied toilet preparations to which the 
tax applies. The tax also places them 
at a competitive disadvantage with non- 
taxed articles purchased for similar use. 
In addition, they are usually sold in 
candy stores, and so forth, and other 
shops which do not handle other articles 
subject to the toilet-preparations tax. 

H. R. 5804, by Mr. BENTLEY; passed 
House August 15, 1958: This bill extends 
2 years after 1954 a provision of the 
1939 code relating to persons who have 
been mentally incompetent since Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, and who remain so until 
the date of their death. The bill also 
provides that any powers such persons 
have at the date of their death to change 
beneficiaries of a certain type of trust 
they have created are not to result in 
such property being included in their 
gross estate for estate-tax purposes. Un- 
der existing law, a decedent’s gross es- 
tate includes all trust property in which 
he has a discretionary power even if the 
decedent was mentally incompetent 3 
months or more before December 31, 
1947, and continued to be so to the date 
of his death, so long as the date of his 
death is after August 16, 1954. 

H. R. 5938, by Mr. Ki1nc; Public Law 
85-318, signed February 11, 1958:.This 
bill deals with the ‘application of the 
marital deduction in the case of de- 
cedents who were adjudged incompetent 
before April 2, 1948, and were not re- 
stored to competency before their déath. 
Under the provisions of the 1939 code, 
a marital deduction is provided for 
estate-tax purposes with respect to in- 
terests in property passing to a surviving 
husband or wife, but where the spouse’s 
interest is terminable or may fail to pass 
to the spouse, the marital deduction is 
available only if the termination of the 
interest or the failure of the interest to 
pass occurs within the 6 months immedi- 
ately after the decedent’s death, or as the 
result of a common disaster-resulting in 
the death of both husband and wife. 
This bill adds another exception in the 
case of terminable interests passing to 
a surviving spouse where the event which 
could terminate the interest becomes im- 
possible of occurrence within 6 months 
of the decedent’s death. This exception 
is available only in the case of decedents 
adjudged incompetent before April 2, 
1948, who were not restored to compe- 
tency before their death. April 2, 1948, 
represents the effective date of the act 
originally providing the marital deduc- 
tion. 

H. R. 6745, by Mr. EBERHARTER; re- 
ported to the House February 13, 1958: 
This bill provides for the withholding by 
the Federal Government from wages of 
Federal employees of income taxes im- 
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posed by certain municipalities if the 
municipality has a population according 
to the most recent decennial census of 
75,000 or more. Existing law provides for 
the withholding by the Federal Govern- 
ment of State or Territorial taxes col- 
lected through withholding. This bill 
represents a further extension of that 
provision since, like the State and Terri- 
torial governments, the cities have co- 
operated with the Federal Government 
with respect to fiscal matters generally 
and also withhold Federal income taxes 
from compensation paid their employees. 
The bill restricts this withholding to 
cities with populations of 75,000 or more 
in order to limit the administrative bur- 
den being assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

H. R. 7628, by Mr. Mason; reported to 
the House August 29, 1957: This bill pro- 
vides for the extension of involuntary 
conversion tax treatment to property 
which is disposed of as a result of civil 
antitrust proceedings instituted, by the 
Attorney General under the Sherman 
Act or the Clayton Act where none of 
the defendants in the civil action have 
been named as defendants in criminal 
proceedings because of the acts com- 
plained of in the civil action. As in the 
case of other involuntary conversions, 
any proceeds received from the property 
sold or otherwise disposed of solely as a 
result of certain specified antitrust pro- 
ceedings are not to result in taxable gain 
to the extent the taxpayer replaces the 
property converted with other property 
similar or related in service or use to 
the property so converted, or purchases 
stock in the acquisition or control of a 
corporation owning such other property. 
The newly acquired property, however, 
must be a type of reinvestment which is 
in accord with the terms of the consent 
agreement or court decree. 

H. R. 7670, by Mr. EBERHARTER; passed 
House August.15, 1958: This bill provides 
that income-tax exemption is not to be 
denied a social club simply because it 
is also a benevolent life-insurance asso- 
ciation of a purely local character— 
which are themselves tax exempt. It 
had been brought to the attention of the 
committee that ere are some organ- 
izations which carry on the activities of 
both a social club and a benevolent life- 
insurance association. In. such cases, 
present ldw prohibits tax exemption of 
the organization as a social club. The 
bill provides that no part of the income 
of the club which is attributable to its 
operations as a benevolent life-insurance 
association can be used for the recrea- 
tional, pleasure, or other nonprofitable 
purposes for which the club is also or- 
ganized. It aiso provides that no club 
dues tax will be assessed with respect to 
amounts paid by the members which are 


attributable to its activities as a benevo- - 


lent life-insurance association. 

. H. R. 7762, by Mr. Jonas; Public Law 
85-319, approved February 11, 1958: As 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill, which became law 
without further amendment, makes ap- 
plicable to taxable years ending in 1954 
a rule dealing with personal holding 
company income. The rule, which pro- 
vides that personal holding company in- 
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come does not include rents for the use’ 
of property of a corporation where the 
lessee uses the property in the operation 
of a bona fide commercial, industrial, or 
mining enterprise, was made applicable - 
to years beginning after December 3} 
1953, and ending after August 16, 1954, 
in the Internal Revenue’ Code of 1954, 
and equivalent treatment provided in the 
1939 code was extended by Public Law 
370 of the 84th Congress to taxable years 
ending before January 1, 1954. Through 
an oversight, this law was not made ap- 
plicable to years ending after December ~ 
31, 1953, which were not covered by the 

1954 code. The bill H. R. 7762 was 

designed to correct this oversight. 

H. R, 7954, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-74, approved June 29, 1957: This bil] 
amended section 4263 (e) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to set the mileage 
rate limit at 2.5 cents per mile on fares 
eligible for the exemption from tax on 
transportation of persons provided for 
service personnel traveling in uniform 
of the United States at their own expense 
while on official leave. The legislation 
was made necessary by the increase in 
rail tariffs which became effective July 1, 
1957, and would have rendered the exist- 
ing exemption from tax for such travel 
ineffectual if the. mileage rate limit were 
not raised. The committee felt the con- 
tinuance of this tax relief to be highly 
desirable. The bill became law without 
amendment. 

H. R. 8102, by Mr. Curtis of Missouri; 
reported to House July 31, 1957: As re- 
ported by the committee, this bill would 
provide substantially the same iax treat- 
ment for real estate investment trusts as 

resent. law provides for regulated in- 
vestment companies, with the tax treat- 
ment provided: being limited to what are 
clearly passive real estate investments— 
as contrasted to active operation of busi- 
nesses involving real estate. This would 
have the effect of eliminating the cor- 
porate tax on certain real estate invest- 
ment trusts which distribute substan- 
tially all of their earnings to 
holders, the distributed earnings thus 
being taxed only to the shareholdefs. 
The committee was of the opinion that 
equality of tax treatment between the 
beneficiaries of real estate investment 
trusts and the shareholders of regulated 
investment companies is desirable, since 
in both cases the methods of inv 
constitute pooling arrangements where- 
by small investors can secure advantages 
normally available only to those with 
larger resources. It was also . 
desirable to remove, as much as possible, 
taxation as a factor in determining the 
size of investments in stocks and 
ties on the one hand and real estate 
equities on the other, particularly at @ 
time when there is a nationwide 
age of private capital and mortgage 
money for individual homes, office 
ings, factories, and so forth. Although 
the provisions of this bill were ; 
as an amendment to another bill in the 
Senate, H. R. 8381, the provision wa 
deleted in conference. as 


H. R. 8216, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 


85-323, approved February 11, 1958: 2 
bill provided that refunds of alcohol an@ 


tobacco taxes cannot be made to persons . 
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who have not borne the burden of the tax 
or cannot show that they have paid the 
refund over to the person who has borne 
the ultimate burden of the tax. These 
provisions already existed in most cases 
with regard to manufacturers and re- 
tailers excise taxes. Until recently there 
appeared to be no special need for these 
restrictions in the case of alcohol and 
tobacco taxes, but recent developments 
nave made desirable their enactment in 
order to prevent the unjust enrichment 
of taxpayers who have shifted the burden 
of the tax to someone else. Adoption of 
this legislation was urged by the Treasury 
Department. Amendments were adopted 
in the Senate relating to the effective 
a R. 8268, by Mr. McCormack; Public 
Law 85-367, signed April 7, 1958: This bill 
redefines the term “unrelated business 
taxable income” contained in the 1954 
code so as to accord the same tax treat- 
ment' for income distributed with respect 
to limited partnership interests held by 
certain testamentary charitable trusts as 
is presently accorded income derived 
from dividends received by such trusts. 
The bill, as amended by the committee, 
excludes from the definition of unrelated 
business taxable income the income de- 
rived from a limited partnership interest 
eonly to the extent that the income at- 
tributable to such interest is actually 
distributed. The bill provides limitations 
which assure that the new exclusion will 
apply only to passive income derived 
from a limited partnership interest and 
then only to the extent that such income 
is distributed by the trust-to charitable 
organizations. Additional limitations 
are provided to assure that the exclusion 
will be reduced to the extent that the 
charitable trust makes a capital distribu- 
tion to the partnership from amounts 
distributed to the trust by the partner- 


ship. 

H. R. 8560, by Mr. McCartuy; passed 
House July 31, 1957: This bill would re- 
move the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
children’s phonograph records selling for 
25 cents or less. At the present time the 
tax on phonograph records applies to all 
such records, regardless of price or pur- 
pose for which sold. The committee was 
advised that records selling for 25 cents 
or less are primarily designed for chil- 
dren. It has already been provided by 
law that the excise tax on sporting goods 
shall not apply to specific sizes or types 
or articles used predominantly by chil- 
dren, and the committee concluded that 
& Similar provision should apply in the 
case of phonograph records. The an- 
ticipated revenue loss was estimated to be 
negligible. : 

H. R. 8628, Mr. SapLak; passed House 
July 31, 1957: The purpose of this bill is 
to permit a taxpayer to make appropri- 
ate adjustment in his last-in and first- 
out LIFO inventories for abnormal con- 
ditions induced by wartime shortages 
Without requiring such taxpayer to take 
such adjustments into account with re- 


- Sbect to his Korean war excess-profits 


tax liability. The amendment proposed 

_ by this bill is necessitated by the inter- 
1954 ip between the section of the 
code relating to involuntary liqui- 
dations of last-in first-out LIFO inven- 
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tories and a section of the 1939 code re- 
lating to an excess-profits tax base for 
the 1950 excess profits tax, which may 
operate to deprive taxpayers of the relief 
which was intended to be afforded to 
them upon the replacement of an invol- 
untarily liquidated LIFO inventory or to 
deny them the use of the special average 
base period net income provided by the 
1950 Excess-Profits Tax Act. Thus by 
the provisions of this bill the average 
base period net income of companies 
preserving defense capacity and increas- 
ing capacity for manufacturing peace- 
time products.from certain strategic and 
critical metals would not be reduced be- 
cause of subsequent expenses for the re- 
placement of liquidated inventory. 

H. R. 8794, by Mr. Curtis of Missouri; 
Public Law 85-380, approved April 16, 
19538: This bill exempted from the excise 
tax on admissions certain musical per- 
formances conducted by nonprofit civic 
or community associations. This is ac- 
complished by substituting the words 
“musical performances” for the word 
“concerts” in the language of the already 
existing law providing exemptions from 
admissions tax for performances by sym- 
phony orchestras, bands, and so forth, 
thus making possible the exemption from 
tax of musical comedies and reviews 
conducted by such nonprofit associations. 
The committee felt there was no justifi- 
cation in exempting, for example, a light 
opera but subjecting to tax a musical 
comedy or review presented by the same 
organization at its next performance. 
This bill was amended in the Senate to: 
First, provi@e an exemption from ad- 
missions tax in the case of athletic games 
or exhibitions between school teams 
where the proceeds are divided between 
the educational] institutions involved and 
hospitals for crippled children; and, 
second, provide an exemption for such 
games or exhibitions where the proceeds 
inure to tax-exempt organizations op- 
erated for the purpose of benefiting re- 
tarded children. The House accepted 
the Senate amendments. 

* H. R.:8865, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-321, approved February 11, 1958: 
This bill was designed to secure greater 
compliance with present law on the part 
of employers and others in paying over 
to the Government trust fund withheld 
tax moneys such as income, social secu- 
rity and retailers taxes. It provides, in 
general, for penalties to insure that em- 
ployers who withhold income or social 
security takes or who collect excise taxes 
shall pay such moneys into the Treasury. 
The committee was advised that as of 
December 31, 1956, the delinquent with- 
held income and social security taxes 
alone amounted to $279 million. This 
legislation was designed to prevent fur- 
ther occurrence of this kind of delin- 
.auency. The bill became law as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8881, by Mr. REep; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill amends the 
marital deduction provisions of the 1939 
code to conform them with the more 
realistic rules of the 1954 code with re- 
spect to certain property left in a life 
estate with a power of appointment be- 
tween 1948 and 1954. The provisions of 
both the 1939 code and the 1954 code 
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provide a marital deduction in comput- 
ing the gross estate of a decedent if the 
decedent’s surviving spouse has a right 
to the income of the property forming 
the basis of the gift for life, with a gen- 
eral power of appointment. Unlike the 
1954 code, the 1939 code required that in 
such cases the property be placed in 
trust. Because of doubt as to what con- 
stituted a trust under the laws of the 
various States, it was not clear that a 
legal life estate qualifies as a trust in all 
jurisdictions. It was also not clear 
when, where property was placed in 
trust and the surviving spouse given an 
interest in and power of appointment 
over part of the property, the interest 
given constituted a transfer in trust 
qualifying for the marital deduction. 
For these reasons, a section was incor- 
porated in the 1954 code to provide that 
property in & legal life estate, as well as 
property in trust, qualifies for the mari- 
tal deduction, and also that a right to 
income coupled with a general power of 
appointment over a part of the property 
forming the basis of the gift, qualifies for 
the marital deduction. The rules pro- 
vided in the 1954 code are, by the pro- 
visions of this bill, incorporated in the 
1939 code. 

A provision similar to H. R. 8881 is 
embodied in section 99 of H. R. 8381— 
Public Law 85-866. 

H. R. 8887, by Mr. Foranp;: passed 
House September 16, 1957: Under the 
provisions of the 1939 code a deduction 
is provided in computing estate tax, as 
distinguished from a credit, for the value 
of property left to a decedent within 5 
years of his death if such property had 
been taxed as a part of the estate of the 
donor-decedent or had been subject to 
gift tax. Because of difficulties presented 
by the interrelationship of certain sec- 
tions of the 1939 code no deduction 
for prior-taxed property was allowed to 
the extent that property in question ex- 
ceeded 50 percent of the decedent’s estate 
and had been acquired from the de- 
cedent’s spouse. As a result, double tax- 
ation resulted where more than 50 per- 
cent of the decedent’s estate was ac- 
quired from his spouse, because no mar- 
ital deduction had been allowed to the 
extent of the excess over 50 percent. To 
eliminate this double taxation, a section 
of the 1954 tode provided a credit, which 
was later extended to estates of de- 
cedents dying after December 31, 1951, 
and before August 16, 1954, by Public 
Law 417, 84th Congress. This bill would 
extend the treatment provided by Public 
Law 417 to the estates of decedents dying 
after December 31, 1949, by making the 
credit available where the deaths of the 
husband and wife occurred within 3 years 
of each other but after December 31, 
1947, and by providing that, where the 
deaths of the husband and wife occurred 
more than’2 years apart, the credit for 
prior estate taxes would be 80 percent 
instead of 100 percent. 

H. R. 8960, by Mr. Keocu; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill would exclude “ 
from the definition of personal holding 
income for tax purposes the income from 
certain music royalties received by pub- 
lishing corporations. The exclusion 
would be available only where other per- 
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sonal holding company income does not 
constitute more than 5 percent of the 
gross income of the company, and only 
if the copyright royalties constitute 50 
percent or more of the gross income. 
Recent trends have shifted the source of 
income of music publishing companies 
from the sale of sheet music to royalty 
income. Substantial expenses for adver- 
tising and promotion are usually *eces- 
sary in order to secure the success of 
musical compositions. In general, the 
publishing companies are operating com- 
panies, rather than passive in nature, 
and should not be subject to the personal 
holding company tax because of this 
shift in source of income. The bill con- 
tains safeguarding provisions. 

H. R. 9035, by Mr. Sumpson of Penn- 
sylvania; Public Law 85-320, signed Feb= 
ruary 11, 1958: This bill amends the 1954 
code so as to provide substantially the 
same treatment for stock options held 
by an employee at the time of his death 
as was previously provided in the case 
of stock options exercised by the em- 
ployee prior to his death. Generally, 
the bill provides that where an option 
is held by an employee at the time of 
his death, it will receive a stepped-up 
basis for determining gain or loss for 
purposes of the income tax. The new 
basis of the option provided by this meas- 
ure will refiect the spread between the 
option price and the value of the stock 
at the date of the death of the employee 
or the optional valuation date. The law 
prior to the enactment of this bill failed 
to provide such a stepped-up basis for 
options held and unexercised at the date 
of the employee’s death. This legisla- 
tion removed this inequity. 

H. R. 9049, by Mr. Boces; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill permits pen- 
sion trusts under certain conditions to 
purchase unsecured debentures of the 
employer. ‘The provisions of existing 
law denied income tax exemption to em- 
ployee pension, profit-sharing, and 
stock-bonus trusts—among other tax- 
exempt organizations—unless any loans 
made to employers are adequately se- 
cured. This limitation worked a hard- 
ship on unincorporated stock brokerage 
firms, which are prohibited under other 
provisions of law from pledging any of 
their registered securities as collateral 
for employee-trust loans. In many cases 
the assets of the brokerage firm consist 
almost entirely of assets falling in thése 
restricted categories. Thus these firms 
find it difficult to borrow funds from 
their employees’ pension, profit-sharing 
and stock-bonus trusts, even though this 
is advantageous to the employees’ trusts. 
This legislation was designed, with ade- 
quate safeguarding provisions, to rectify 
this discrimination. ‘The provisions of 
this bill were incorporated, in substance, 
in the Technical Amendments Act of 
1958—H. R. 8381, Public Law 85-866— 
in the Senate and were in that bill as it 
was approved by the President. 

H. R. 9057, by Mr. Herionc; reported 
to House August 21, 1957: This bill, as 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, would provide 5-year amortiza- 
tion treatment for housing facilities con- 
structed for migrant farm workers. The 
committee decided upon this action be- 
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cause of the serious shortage of existing 
housing facilities for such farmworkers 
and their families, as well as the in- 
adequacy of the facilities that are in 
existence, and because it is believed pref- 
erable that this shortage be made up 
by construction by private industry 
rather than by the Government. Sim- 
ilar treatment has been accorded in the 
past for the construction of other types 
of facilities where shortages existed. 

H. R. 10239, by Mr. KrEocH; passed 
House August 15, 1958: As reported by 
the committee, this bill would suspend 
through June 30, 1960, the 3 cents per 
pound tax imposed on the first domestic 
processing of palm oil, palm kernel oil, 
and fatty acids or salts derived there- 
from. This action was taken to restore 
the competitive balance between these 
oils and coconut and babassu oils, the 
first domestic processing tax on coconut 
oil having been suspended by Public Law 
85-235—approved August 30, 1957—and 
no processing tax being imposed on 
babassu oil. Palm oil and palm kernel 
oil are used for the same general pur- 
poses as coconut and babassu oils and 
the action of last year placed them at 
a competitive disadvantage. , 

’ H.R. 13130, by Mr. Mitts; Public Law 
85-517, approved July 11, 1958: This bill 
extended for 2 years, to July 11, 1960, 
the existing authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to authorize transfers 
of distilled spirits between plants and 
warehouses where it is deemed desirable 
for national defense. The committee 
was advised that terminatjon of these 
provisions would have a rupting ef- 
fect upon industry operations and create 
administrative problems for the Gov- 
ernment; moreover, while part of the 
authority under this provision is not 
being used at the present time, need for 
such authority could arise 6n short no- 
tice in the case of a natignal defense 
emergency. This legislation, which was 
enacted into law without amendment, 
was approved by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. ; 

H. R. 13173, by Mr. McCormack; 
passed House August 8, 1958: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill provides that the period 
of limitations for filing a claim for credit 
or refund of overpayment of taxes where 
a net operating loss crarryback results 
from the elimination of excessive profits 
by renegotiation is not to expire before 
the 12th month after the month in 
which the agreement or order for the 
elimination of the excessive profits be- 
comes final. The committee was ad- 
vised that, while the period for filing a 
claim in most cases provides adequate 
time, there is a type of case where the 
taxpayer may not be in a position to 
know that he is eligible for a credit or 
fefund before the expiration.of the* 
period of limitations. In such cases, this 
has the result of the Government, 
through renegotiation, taking money 
away from the taxpayer on one hand, 
and even though his decreases his tax 
liability, denying him an opportunity to 
obtain a credit or refund. The com- 
mittee believed this to be unfair and un- 
intended. As reported by the committee, 
the bill would apply only in cases where 


it was the renegotiation which made the 

renegotiated year a loss year. 

B. GENERAL FISCAL, AND OTHER LEGISLATION 
' 1. DEBT LIMIT 


In the field of general fiscal legislation, © 
the Committee on Ways and Means twice. 
during 1958, at the request of the ad- 
ministration, raised the debt limit of the 
United States. In January of 1958 the 
committee reported the bill, H. R. 
which provided that the permanent $275 
billion debt ceiling would be raised tem. 
porarily by $5 billion—to $280 b 
effective through July 1959. This action 
was taken on the basis of the adminis. 
tration’s estimates in the January budg- 
et that the budget would be approxi- 
mately balanced in fiscal years 1958 and 
1959. The purpose of the debt ceiling 
increase enacted at that time was to 
assure the Treasury of an adequate 
margin of working balance to deal with 
the irregular flow of revenues into the 
Treasury during the year and to provide 
additional borrowing capacity for flex- 
ible debt management. At the time this 
temporary increase in the debt ceiling 
was enacted, the Treasury was within $1 
billion of the permanent debt ceiling 
and was operating with an inprudently 
low cash balance. 

The sharp turndown of tax collections , 
and the increase of expenditures in the 
first half of 1958 made it clear that in- 
stead of a balanced budget for the fiscal 
year 1959 there would be a very sub- 
stantial deficit which has been estimated 
close to $12 billion. In view of this sit- 
uation, the committee reported H. R, 
13580, which further raised the debt ceil- 
ing. As reported by the committee, this 
bill raised the permanent debt ceiling 
from $275 billion to $285 billion, and in 
addition provided that until June 1960 
the debt ceiling would be temporarily in- 
creased by $3 billion, $288 billion. The 
bill, as acted on in the Senate, provided 
that the existing permanent debt limit 
be raised from $275 billion to $283 bil- 
lion. The temporary increase under 
present law of $5 billion continues 
through June 30, 1959. The House con-. 
curred in the Senate amendments. The 
bill was approved by the President on 
September 2, 1958 and is Public Law 
85-912. 

2. RENEGOTIATION ACT 

The committee reported H. R. 11749, 
to extend the renegotiation authority 
under the Renegotiation Act of 1951 for 
a 6-month period, to June 30, 1959, a 
well as to provide 2 substantive amend- 
ments to the renegotiation law which 
were recommended by the administra- 
tion. The President has requested, and 
the Department of Defense has recom- 
mended, the extension of renegotiation. 
Defense expenditures are greater it 
amount than ever before in 
history, and past production and cost 
experience in the manufacture of new 
and experimental weapons in the aif- 
craft, missile, and space fields are not 
necessarily satisfactory for setting 
proper prices and avoiding excessive 
profits: These factors make the col- 
tinuation of renegotiations ex antl 
The committee limited the contin . 


September 1 


to 6 months because it intends to undet= 
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take a broad review of the entire sub- 
ject of renegotiation early in the next 
Congress. The two substantive amend- 
ments provide for, first, the addition of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to the departments whose 
contracts are subject to the provisions of 
the renegotiation law; and second, the 
judicial review of decisions of the Tax 
Court in renegotiation cases in the court 
of appeals. This second amendment 
was stricken from the bill by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The House con- 
curred in the Senate amendments. The 
pill was approved by the President on 
September 6, 1958, and is Public Law 
85-930. 
3. INTEREST RATE ON SAVINGS BONDS 

During the first session, the commit- 
tee favorably reported H. R. 5520, which 
was designed to increase the maximum 
permissible interest rate on savings 
ponds and savings certificates. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
bill, was given discretionary authority to 
raise the interest rate on Series E savings 
bonds, maturing on February 1, 1957, or 
later which the holder retained for an 
extension period of not more than 10 
years beyond their maturity dates, from 
3 percent to 3.26 percent. This bill was 
approved by the President on April 20, 
1957, and as a consequence the interest 
rate on savings bonds has been increased. 
This legislation was and is quite im- 
portant to the millions of individuals who 
purchase and hold Series E savings 
bonds anc will permit our individual citi- 
zens to continue to participate in this 
vitally important savings program at a 
rate of interest commensurate with that 
which is ‘paid on other forms of similar 
investments. 3 

Cc. CUSTOMS AND TARIFF LEGISLATION 
1. MAJOR BILLS 


During uhe 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress the Committee on Ways and Means 
considered and took action on a number~ 
of bills relating to customs and tariff 
matters. The principal measure in this 
area was H. R. 12591, the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958. The 
Trade Agreements Act has, since 1934, 
been the principal instrument of United 
States foreign trade policy and the meas- 
ure under which the tariff system of the 
United States has been modified in con- 
sideration of elimination of certain trade 
barriers of foreign countries. ‘The last 
extension of the trade agreements leg- 
islation took place in 1955 and was for a 
Period of 3 years. The extension this 
year was the 11th one in the history of 
the trade-acreements program and is re- 
Garded as the most critical extension 
us far. Because of the immense re- 
Sponsibility imposed upon the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in connection 
with this legislation the committee held 
ive hearings which provided an 
opportunity for all interested individuals 
and organizations who desired to be 
in to appear before the committee. 
addition the committee spent several 
oT weeks in a study of the legis- 
on and its perfection in executive 

n. As a result the legislation was 

ee by the House by a vote of 317 
ha The bill as passed by the House 
5 Modified by the Senate and the dif- 
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ference between the two versions were 
resolved in conference. The conference 
report was agreed to by both Houses. As 
approved by the Congress the legislation 
contains the following important provi- 
sions: 

First. It provides for an extension un- 
til July 1, 1962, of the President’s author- 
ity to enter into trade agreements. This 
is the longest extension in the history 
of the trade-agreements program. The 
extension for a 4-year period was de- 
signed to make possible the negotiation 
of a trade agreement with the European 


Common Market and free trade area ° 
- that shall constitute an affirmative de- 


countries. 

Second. The President was authorized 
to negotiate reductions in duties by 1 of 
3 alternatives: (a) a reduction by 20 
percent; (b) reduction by 2 percentage 
points; and (c) a-reduction to a rate of 
50 percent ad valorem. The legislation 
specified that any of the reductions made 
must go into effect in stages and within 
a 4-year period immediately after the ex- 
piration of the 4-year period within 
which the President may negotiate trade 
agreements. The authority provided 
under this extension was greater than 
that provided for in the 1955 extension 
act. 

Third. The national security provi- 
sions were completely rewritten: by the 
committee to define the standards that 
should apply in its application and to 
provide procedures. Additional stand- 
ards and procedural refinements were 
added by the Senate and incorporated in 
the bill. 

Fourth. The escape clause provisions 
in the existing legislation. were modified 
in several respects. A procedure was 
established whereby the Congress can, 
by the adoption of a concurrent resolu- 
tion requiring a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses, under privileged status, override 
Presidential disapproval of the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendation. In ad- 
dition the period of time within which 
the Commission is obliged to complete 
its escape clause investigations was re- 
duced from 9 months to 6 months. An- 
other modification of the escape clause 
‘provision provided that with respect to 
items bound on the free list and which 
have been the subject of a successful 
escape clause application, the President 
may impose a duty not to exceed 50 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Fifth. The peril point provision was 
also modified-in several respects. The 
time allotted to the Tariff Commission 
to make its peril point investigations 
was increased from 120 days to 6 months. 
The peril point procedure was also modi- 
fied to provide that in those instances 
in which the Commission finds under 
the peril point that an existing rate of 
duty is inadequate to. prevent serious 
injury, an escape clause investigation 
should be instituted without delay. 

The above are the principal provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1958. They provide for an effective 
continuation of the trade agreements 
program while at the same time per- 
fecting the Safeguarding provisions of 
the law in a manner consistent with the 
basic principles of the trade agreements 
program. : 


» 
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‘The bill amending the Antidumping 
Act of 1921 as amended, H. R. 6006, which 
passed the House in the first session of 
the 85th Congress, and which was more 
fully described in the report of activities 
of the first session, was passed by the 
Senate during the second session. The 
Senate adopted two amendments relating 
to the determination of injury by the 
Tariff Commission and the House con- 
curred in one of these amendments 
which provides that if the Tariff Com- 
mission is evenly divided as to whether 
its determination as to injury shall be 
in the affirmative or in the negative, that 


termination. The bill so modified was 
approved by both Houses. 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
Policy of the committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Honorable HALE 
Boces, continued its studies during the 
adjournment period of the ist session 
and into the 2d session. The subcom- 
mittee collected and published a 1,157- 
page compendium of papers contributed 
by approximately 60 experts in the field 
of foreign trade policy, and covering a 
wide range of issues. In December 1957 
the subcommittee held 2 weeks of panel 
discussions on the subject matter of the 
compendium and published the record 
of these deliberations. 

2. MINOR BILLS 


In addition to foregoing major meas- 
ures, the committee favorably reported 
a number of bills on customs and tariff 
matters, which, while for the most part 
of a relatively minor nature, all will con- 
tribute to the fostering of good will and 
in varying degrees will be of assistance to 
the citizenry of our country and to our 
domestic industries. 

First, there were several bills reported 
by the committee, most of which were 
enacted into law, which provide for the 
exemption from or suspension, either 
temporary or permanent, of duties on 
the importantion of various types and 
categories of materials. These in- 
cluded: 

H. R. 38, by Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin; 
Public Law 85-257, approved September 
2, 1957: 

This bill, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, provides for the 
temporary free importation—until 
March 31, 1960—of casein or lactarene, 
and mixtures of which either is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. Useful 
as a raw material to the domestic 
coated-paper industry, and to the do- 
mestic building-supply industry in the 
production of water-resistant glue, the 
various executive departments brought 
out evidence indicating that the elimina- 
tion of duty on this item probably would 
result in a reduction in price of imported 
casein to the domestic consumer without 
injury to the domestic production indus- 
try—which consists almost entirely of 
edible casein whereas imports consist al- 
most: entirely of inedible casein—and in 
the iong run would be of general eco- 
nomic benefit as well as eventual benefit 
to the domestic industry. 

H. R. 274, by Mr. KEATING; passed 
House August 15, 1958: This bill was 
reported unanimously to the House on 
August 8, 1958, and provides for the 
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temporary free entry of religious 
sceneramas and other articles imported 
for exhibition by religious societies or 
institutions. Under the bill, articles so 
entered would have to be exported or de- 
stroyed under customs supervision with- 
in a maximum period of 3 years, or the 
importer would be liable to liquidated 
damages under the terms of his bond. 

H. R. 776, by Mr. MacHrowicz; Public 
Law 85-379, approved April 16, 1958: As 
it became public law, this bill provides 
for the temporary free importation of 
automobiles and parts of automobiles 
when intended solely for show purposes. 
Section 308 of the Tariff Act provides for 
the free importation of various cate- 
gories of articles not intended for sale 
or for sale on approval, under bond con- 
ditioned upon their exportation within 
certain time limitations. As reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
automobiles and automobile parts would 
have been included in this section of the 
Tariff Act under the same safeguarding 
provisions applicable to the other cate- 
gories already contained therein; how- 
ever, as the Senate Finance Committee 
amended the bill and as it became pub- 
lic law, a time limit of 6 months on any 
one shipment is provided, and the 
privilege is also conditioned upon sub- 
stantially reciprocal privileges being al- 
lowed by the exporting country in re- 
spect of similar imports to such country 
from the United States. 

H. R. 1126,.by Mr. Fasceitzt;: Public 
Law 85-410, approved May 16, 1958: 
This bill, which became public law in 
the form in which it was reported by 
the committee, was designed to eliminate 
the difficulty previously encountered 
with regard to the dutiable status of im- 
ported old and obsolete revolvers and 
muzzle-loading pistols. The bill in- 
eluded on the dutyfree list all firearms 
of obsolete ignition, incapable of using a 
fixed cartridge or fixed shotgun shell. 
The committee was advised that. all 
types of obsolete firearms are equally 
sought by gun collectors as a hobby and 
for their historical significance, and it 
appeared to be inconsistent that some 
should be imported dutyfree while others 
were subjected to duty. The committee 
was also advised that the subject arti- 
cles would not be competitive with cur- 
rent models. 

H. R. 2151, by Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia; Public Law 85-418, approved May 
19, 1958: This bill, as reported by the 
committee, would have suspended the 
import duties on certain coarse wools 
imported under bond for use in the man- 
ufacture of rugs and carpets, and certain 
other products, for a period of 3 years. 
The committee was advised that this 
legislation was needed in order to enable 
the domestic carpet industry to obtain 
added supplies of imported coarse wools 
at competitive world prices so it could 
compete more successfully with foreign 
producers of carpets in the American 
market. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, however, amended the bill to provide 
that the suspension of duties would end 
at the close of June 30, 1960, a period of 
slightly over 2 years. The Senate com- 
mittee also amended the bill to provide 
an extension of time to January 1, 1959— 
from March 1, 1958—for the submission 


* tariff purposes. 
- vised that the United States has long 
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of the report of the United States Tariff 
Commission on its comprehensive study 
of tariff classification laws pursuant to 
section 101 of the Customs Simplification 
Act of 1954, as amended. This exten- 
sion of time has been requested by the 
Chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission. The House accepted the 
amendments of the Senate. 

H. R. 2783, by Mr. BenTLEY; reported 
in Senate April 28, 1958: The committee 
bill would have transferred amorphous 
graphite or plumbago, crude or refined 
from the dutiable list to the free list, for 
The committee was ad- 


been dependent on imports for nearly all 
of its requirements of-natural amorphous 
graphite and that it is among the mate- 
rials listed as strategic and critical for 
stockpiling purposes by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee amended the bill to provide a tempo- 
rary period of free importation—to June 
30, 1960—in reporting the bill to the 
Senate. 

H. R. 2842, by Mr. VAN Pet; Public 
Law 85-235, approved August 30, 1957: 
As réported by the committee, this bill 
provided for a 3-year suspension of duty 
on imports of tanning material extracts. 
The Senate Finance Committee reported 
the House bill without amendment, but 
a provision was added on the Senate floor 
which suspended to June 30, 1960, the 
3-cent processing tax on coconut oil. 
The Senate amendment was accepted by 
the House. 


H. R. 4686, by Mr. McCartuy;- Public © 


Law 85-87, approved April 25, 1957; and 
H. R. 10015, by Mr. McCartuy; Public 
Law 85-453, approved June 11, 1958: 
These two bills were enacted to continue 
temporarily the suspension of duties on 
metal scrap, the first to June 30, 1958, 
the second to June 30, 1959. The exclu- 
sions from the application of the suspen- 
sion of duties already existing in the law 
were continued in both bills, and the 
Senate Finance Committee added a fur- 
ther provision to H. R. 10015—which the 
House accepted—that primary or virgin 
nonferrous metal in pig, ingot, or billet 
form, would not be included in the duty- 
free provisions of the bill. The commit- 
tee was informed by the executive branch 
that the types of metal scrap affected 
by this legislation are in short supply, 
and‘in some cases imports of metal scrap 
represent important sources of the met- 


“als involved. 


H. R. 5005, by Mr. Boces; Public Law 
85-378, approved April 16, 1958: As this 
bill became law, it provides for a 2-year 
suspension of duties on the importation 
of crude chicory and a 2-year reduction 
in duty on ground or otherwise prepared 
chickory to 2 cents per pound. The 
House bill would have provided a per- 
manent rate of 2 cents per pound on 
ground or otherwise prepared chicory. 
The Committee on Ways and Means was 
advised that this legislation would be of 
material assistance to domestic produc- 
ers of ground chicory, as well as being 
of benefit to American consumers of 
chicory. 

H. R. 5208, by Mr. Parman; Public Law 
85-417, approved May 16, 1958: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and as it became public law, this 
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bill provides that harpsichords and clay}. 
chords and parts thereof shall be dutj. 
able at the rate applicable to pianos of 
parts thereof, on a permanent basis, The 
committee was advised, in favorable ang 
informative departmental reports on this 
legislation, that domestic production of 


these instruments is limited and that ' 


while information is lacking as to the 
extent of imports, such imports are very 
small, and that enactment of this leg. 
islation would provide a means of mak. 
ing it easier for larger numbers of per- 
sons in the United States to obtain them, 

H. R. 5924, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-211, approved August 28, 1957: This 
bill, which became law without amend. 
ment, was designed to provide for the 
importation of advertising - materials, 
samples, and advertising films so as to 
implement an international convention, 
The convention was dated at Geneva, 
November 7, 1952, signed on behalf of the 
United States May 28, 1953, and was 
ratified in the Senate on February 22, 
1956. While enactment of this legisla. 
tion did not involve important changes 
in the tariff treatment of the imports in- 
volved, it was necessary to bring such 
tariff treatment precisely into accord 
ay that contemplated by the conven- 

on. 

H. R. 5944, by Mr. Macnuson; passed 
House August 15, 1958: This bill provides 
for the addition to the free list of tourist 
literature issued by certain groups, re- 
lating chiefly to. places or travel facili- 
ties outside the United States. The pur- 
pose and effect of the legislation is to 
simplify the tariff treatment of tourist 
literature and to extend the present 
duty-free treatment to a broader class of 
such literature. Safeguarding provi- 
— against abuse are provided for by 

Ww. 

H. R. 6304, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-30, approved May 14, 1957: As ré- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill, which was introduced at 
the request of the Department of De- 
fense, would have made permanent the 
existing temporary privilege of free im- 
portation of gifts from members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States on 
duty abroad. This privilege has been 
provided continuously since 
through periodic renewals, and is limited 
to shipments of bona fide gifts not ex- 
ceeding $50 in value. The committee 
was advised that there is a very definite 
morale factor embodied in this legisla- 
tion, and that it is most important to 
servicemen on duty overseas to be 
to send small gifts and souvenirs to theif 
families and friends at home; subjecting 
such gifts to duty would hamper this 
practice. Adequate safeguarding Di 
sions exist in the law and through ap- 
propriate administrative regulations 
The Senate Finance Committee : 
the bill to provide a temporary ex 


of this privilege for 2 years, to July, 
1959. The House agreed to the Senate — 
amendments, and in this form it became — 


public law. 





“HL R. 6894, by Mr. Karsten; Public — 


Law 85-808, approved August 28, 
As reported 
and Means, this bill would amend # 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide a rate ¢ 
duty of 4 cents per pound on ail ul 
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manufactured mica and would transfer 
to the free list mica films and splittings 
not cut or stamped to dimensions. The 
committee was advised that the changes 
contemplated by this legislation would 
have no adverse effects on the domestic 
mining industry. This bill was amended 
in the Senate Finance Committee, but 
was later recommitted to that commit- 
tee and reported back to the Senate 
without amendment. 

H. R. 7004, by Mr. JENKIns; Public Law 
95-696, approved August 20, 1958: This 
pill, as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, provides that imported 
handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
to be used in the manufacture of paint 
rollers, will be dutiable at the rate ap- 
plicable to paint-brush handles of wood. 
The committee was advised that the De- 

ent of Commerce knew of no com- 
mercial reason for the existing disparity 
of tariff treatment between paint-brush 
handles of wood and paint-roller han- 
dies, although they are used for the same 
purpose, and, further, that there is no 
information to indicate that putting 
them both on the same duty level would 
be detrimental to domestic wood manu- 
facturers. 

H. R. 7096, by Mr. JENKINS; Public Law 

85-284, approved September 4, 1957: As 
reported to the Hoyse, this bill would 
have transferred dressed or manufac- 
tured istle or tampico from the dutiable 
to the free list of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
placing it in the same category as istle 
or tampico fiber not dressed or manufac- 
tured in any manner. The committee 
was informed that there is no significant 
domestic production of dressed fiber, that 
such fibers are in short supply, and that 
prices have been rising with resulting in- 
creases in cost of production and price 
of finished product. This legislation, 
therefore, would reduce the burden on 
domestic users. The bill was amended 
in the Senate to limit the free importa- 
tion privilege to 3 years, as a testing 
period and without prejudice in case fu- 
ture extensions are deemed advisable. A 
provision was also adopted in the Senate 
to permit the free importation of a beta- 
Tay spectrometer for the use of Stan- 
ford University in the field of research. 
Afurther amendment was adopted in the 
Senate to place certain wool yarns on the 
free list. The Senate amendments were 
accepted by the House. 

H. R. 7363, by Mr. H&sert; passed 
House March 20, 1958: As reported by the 
committee, this bill reduces to 5 cents 
ber pound the import duty on eviscerated 

This legislation would place 
imports of such pigeons on a duty level 
with eviscerated chickens. 

H.R. 7454, by Mr. EBERHARTER; Public 
Law 85-458, approved June 13, 1958: As 
it bill was reported by the committee, 

Provides for the free importation by 
ines and universities of sound record- 

and film to be used by them in cer- 
nonprofit radio and television broad- 
The Senate Finance tee 


Commit 
oe from the bill the limitation that © 


Society or institution making the 
a Sts must own or operate the radio 
r television station involved, but re- 
reed, the restriction on exposed or de- 
swbed picture film and added a limita- 
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tion on that item of 2 years as the period 
of free importation. These amendments 
were accepted by the House. 

H. R. 7516, by Mr. Burpicx; Public Law 
85-408, approved May 16, 1958: This bill 
amended, the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to 
permit the importation free of duty of 
religious vestments and regalia for pres- 
entation without charge to a church or 
to certain religious educational or chari- 
table organizations. The law already 
provided for the free importation of 
such articles when ordered by the insti- 
tutions themselves; this bill merely ex- 
tended the privilege so as to make possi- 
ble the free importation of such articles 
when ordered for presentation to these 
institutions as gifts. 

H. R. 8933, by Mr. Sap.Lax; reported to 
House August 13, 1957: This bill would 
transfer from the dutiable to the free 
list handmade and machine handmade 
paper. The committee was advised that 
there is presently no domestic commer- 
cial production of this type of product, 
the annual consumption in the United 
States being satisfied entirely by imports. 
The recent increases in costs of manu- 
facture have threatened to reduce the 
already specialized and dispersed mar- 
ket; elimination of the tariff would help 
to ease the burden of increasing cost and 
prices. ; 

H. R. 9509, by Mr. McCartHy; passed 
House February 27, 1958: This bill, as 
amended by the committee, would add 
iconostases to the list of religious ar- 
ticles for which free entry is already pro- 
vided in paragraph 1774 of the Tariff Act, 
and would extend. the application of this 
paragraph to cemeteries, schools, or- 
phanages, and similar nonprofit activi- 
ties operated by associations organized 
for religious purposes, as well as provid- 
ing that parts, appurtenances or ad- 
juncts of any of the articles for which 
free entry is already provided, whether 
physically joined thereto or not, may be 
entered free of duty. 

H. R. 9917, by Mr. Kine: Public Law 
85-415, approved May 16, 1958: This leg- 
islation continued for 2 years, to July 16, 
1960, the suspension of duties on, first, 
alumina when imported for use in pro- 
ducing aluminum; second, crude baux- 
ite; and third, calcined bauxite. The 
executive departments reported favor- 
ably on this legislation, and the commit- 
tee was advised that reimposition of a 
duty would put United States producers 
of aluminum at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 

H. R. 10112, by Mr. Foranp; Public Law 
85-397, approved May 9, 1958: This bill 
was enacted to make permanent the ex- 
isting temporary duty-free treatment of 
guar seed. The committee concluded 
that guar seed should be placed perma- 
nently on the free list because it is not 
produced in any quantity in the United 
States and because this action would be 
of assistance to those industries which 
must import the product for their use. 

H. R. 10277, by Mr. Ixarp; Public Law 
85-645, approved August 14, 1958: As re- 
ported by the committee, this bill pro- 
vided for a reduction in the minimum 
width specification for standard news- 
print paper in rolls from 15 to 13 inches. 
This legislation was considered desirable 
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because of the changed requirements of 
newspapers in the United States, there 
being a trend toward the use of narrower 
width paper, and in view of the tradi- 
tional disposition under the Tariff Act to 
accord duty-free treatment to newsprint 
paper. The bill was reported after con- 
sideration of testimony received during 
public hearings held on the subject. 
The Senate Finance Committee amend- 
ed the bill by adding two provisions, one 
clarifying and establishing as law the 
present Bureau of Customs classifica- 
tions of rayon and other synthetic tex- 
tiles, and the other providing for the 
temporary free importation of certain 
extracts of eucalyptus. whether or not 
used chiefly for tanning purposes. 
Present law provided for the temporary 
free entry of such extracts for tanning 
purposes. These amendments were ac- 
cepted by the House. 

H. R. 10792, by Mr. Reep; Public Law 
85-416, approved May 16, 1958: This 
legislation continues for 2 years, to Aug- 
ust 7, 1960, the suspension of duty on 
copying lathes used for making rough or 
finished shoe lasts. This is a highly 
specialized and expensive type of ma- 
chinery used by the shoe-manufacturing 
industry which can only be obtained 
from foreign sources. The bill became 
law without 4mendment. 

H. R. 11407, by Mr. Mitts; Public Law 
85-398, approved May 9, 1958: This bill, 
which became law without amendment, 
was reported by the committee to extend 
for -2 years, to July 1, 1960, the existing 
provisions of law relating to the free im- 
portation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States 
under Government orders. Enactment 
of this legislation, which has been ex- 
tended from time to time over a period 
of years, makes possible the avoidance of 
undue administrative burdens upon per- 
sons evacuated to the United States, and 
constitutes an important morale factor 
and inducement to overseas service. 
Safeguarding provisions against abuse of 
this privilege are provided by law. 

H. R. 13076, by Mr. OsterTaG; passed 
House August 13, 1958: This bill provides 
for the free entry of certain chapel bells 
imported for the use of the Abelard 
Reynolds School No. 42 in Rochester, 
N. Y. The committee was advised that 
these bells are not manufactured in the 
United States, would be used for the 
musical training and appreciation of 
students at the school, and would remain 
the property of the school. 

TRADE-FAIR BILLS 


Following the long-established policy 
of Congress to facilitate participation of 
foreign countries in international expo- 
sitions held in the United States by per- 
mitting articles intended for display at 
such expositions to be entered free of im- 
port duties and charges, the following 
bills were favorably reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and en- 
acted into law during the 85th Congress 
to permit articles imported into this 
country for the purpose of exhibition at 
such fairs and expositions to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, subject to the 
usual safeguarding regulations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury: 
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H. R. 4803, by Mr. Mason: The Chi- 
cagoland Commerce and Industry Expo- 
sition, June 28—July 14, 1957. 

H. R. 8705, by Mr. O’Brien of Illinois: 
The St. Lawrence seaway celebration, 
January 1—December 31, 1959. 

H. R. 9655, by Mrs. Green of Oregon: 
The Oregon State Centennial Exposition 
and International Trade Fair, June 10— 
September 20, 1959. 

H. R. 10242, by Mr. O’Brien of Illinois: 
The Chicago International Fair and Ex- 
position, July 1959. 

H. R. 11019, by Mr. Rogsston of Ken- 
tucky: The Kentucky State Fair, Sep- 
tember 4-13, 1958, and—Senate amend- 
mentthe International Trade Exhibition 
at St. Paul, Minn., May 7-18, 1958. 

H. R. 11889, by Mr. McCartuy: The 
Minnesota State Fair and Centennial 
Exposition, August 23—September 1, 1958. 
This bill was amended by the Senate 
Finance Committee adding a provision 
to permit residents of the United States 
to bring into the United States for tem- 
porary periods automobiles rented abroad 
without being required to pay duty or 
to post a bond. The Senate amendment 
was accepted by the House. 

House Joint Resolution 126, by Mr. 
PeLLY: The Washington State Sixth In- 
ternational Trade Fair, May 17-26, 1957. 

House Joint Resolution 439, by Mr. 
PELLY: The Washington State Seventh 
International Trade Fair, April 11-20, 
1958. 

House Joint Resolution 556, by Mr. 
McDonovucH: The California Interna- 
tional Trade Fair and Industrial Ex- 
position, April 1-12, 1959. 

In addition to the bills listed above 
in the general field of foreign trade and 
tariff legislation, there were other bills 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the 85th Congress, of a 
minor nature or of limited application, 
to clarify, simplify, or strengthen the 
customs and tariff provisions of law. 

These were: 

H. R. 9291, by Mr. SApDLAK; Public Law 
85-454, approved June 11, 1958: This 
bill was designed to close certain loop- 
holes in the existing tariff structure re- 
garding rubber-soled footwear. The leg- 
islation was considered necessary be- 
cause of the possibility, under the exist- 
ing law, of avoidance of the import duty, 
which was imposed specifically for the 
protection of the domestic rubber-soled 
footwear industry, by foreign producers 
through manipulation of products. The 
effective date was changed in the Senate 
to September 1, 1958, and the House 
accepted this amendment. 

H. R. 9919, by Mr. MacHrowricz; Public 
Law 85-673, approved August 18, 1958: 
This bill amends the customs drawback 
law by extending the privilege of sub- 
stitution to all classes of merchandise 
used in the manufacture or production 
of articles for exportation. The Depart- 
ment of State strongly endorsed this 
legislation as ohe of a number of desira- 
ble measures to simplify United States 
customs procedures. The privilege ex- 
tended was already applicable to sugar, 
metal, and various other items, and in 
favorable reports from other Depart- 
ments on this legislation, it was pointed 
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out that these provisions have eben suc- 
cessful in those cases. 

H. R. 9923, by Mr. Petty; Public Law 
85-414, approved May 16, 1958: This leg- 
islation, which became law as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
amended the Tariff Act so as to allow 
the temporary free exportation under 
bond for exportation of articles to be 
repaired, altered or otherwise processed. 
Safeguarding provisions and certain 
limitations are provided. The commit- 
tee was advised by the Department of 
Commerce that the proposed legislation, 
without changing the tariff position, 
would eliminate the existing tieup of 
money and delays involved in these pro- 
cedures. 

D. SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 
1. MAJOR SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


The major action taken by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means during the 
85th Congress in the broad field of social 
security was drafting and favorably re- 
porting of H. R. 13549, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1958—Public Law 
85-840, approved August 28, 1959. While 
a number of minor, but nonetheless im- 
portant, social security bills were acted 
upon by the committee during the 85th 
Congress, H. R. 13549 was a major un- 
dertaking and involved substantial and 
extensive changes in the Social Security 
Act. This bill followed over 2 weeks 
of public hearings on all titles of the 
Social Security Act, and approximately 
2 weeks of consideration in executive 
session of the proposals made during the 
course of the public hearings. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1958, in general, accomplished several 
major objectives. First, this legislation 
will substantially improve the financial 
soundness of the social security system; 
second, it provides for an increase in 
social security benefits by 7 percent, with 
a minimum of $3; third, it makes sig- 
nificant improvements in the benefit 
structure by extending and improving 
the protection of the program and fa- 
cilitating the program administration; 
and, finally, it removes certain inequi- 
ties in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, and provides a new and 
improved formula for grants-in-aid to 
the States for public assistance to the 
aged, disabled, and blind needy indi- 
viduals, as well as aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 

Among the more important changes 
made by the bill were: An increase in the 
tax rates on employers and employees of 
one-fourth of 1 percent effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, and a stepped-up schedule 
on the tax-rate incréases already con- 
tained in the law, so that the. full statu- 
tory rate will now become effective by 
1969 instead of by 1975; an increase in 
the wage base from $4,200 to $4,800; an 
increase in benefits, as indicated above, 
of 7 percent with a minimum of $3; re- 
moval of the so-called offset provision 
concerning disability benefits; provision 
of benefits for dependents of totally dis- 
abled individuals, paraHeling the bene- 
fits now available to dependents ef OASI 
benefits; extension of coverage to cer- 
tain additional groups of individuals; 
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improvement of and liberalizing of cer. 
tain of the qualifying provisions eon. 
cerning specific categories, such 
adopted children, widows, employees of 
nonprofit organizations, State and local 
groups, and, finally, a new variable 
formula for use with respect to public 
assistance titles of the Social § 
Act, in addition to the creation of two 
advisory councils—child welfare services 
and public assistance financing—to make 
recommendations and submit reports to 
the Congress. 

2. OTHER SOCIAL SECURITY BILLS 


In addition to the Social Secutity 
Amendments of 1958, H. R. 13549, there 
were numerous bills reported by the com- 
mittee which constituted revisions of 
the social security law, some major re- 
visions relating to the unemployment 
compensation laws and others, relating 
to the old-age and survivors and dis- 
ability insurance as well as the public 
assistance titles, of perhaps a minor 
nature, but nonetheless important to the 
groups affected. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


H. R. 8888, by Mr. Kean; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill would extend 
the protection of the unemployment in- 
surance system to certain groups of 
workers to whom it is not now available 
These groups include employees of cer- 
tain Federal instrumentalities neither 
whoily nor partially owned by the United 
States, now exempted by reason of @ 
general tax exemption; employees on 
American aircraft while outside the 
United States, or of organizations oper-~ 
ated primarily for carrying on a trade or 
business for profit even though all the 
profits are payable to certain nonprofit 
organizations, and it extends the pro- 


gram of unemployment compensation for. ~ 


Federal ‘employees to employees of par- 
tially owned Federal instrumentalities. 
H. R. 11630, by Mr. Mirus; Public Law 
85-848, approved August 28, 1958: Enact- 
ment of this legislation will provide @ 
permanent unemployment compensation 
program for ex-servicemen similar to 
that now existing for civilian employees 
of the Federal Government. Benefits 
would be paid in accordance with State 
unemployment insurance law provisions, 
and financed by Federal appropriations. 
The benefits provided by the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 will 
cease for everyone at the end of January 
1960, under present law, and in any case 
they are available only to individuals 
who entered military service before 
February 1, 1955. The administration 
recommended this approach as a perma- 
nent program for meeting the post-serv> 
ice unemployment compensation 
of ex-servicemen. The bill passed the 
House and Senate without amendment 
H. R. 11908, by Mr. Foranp; passed 
House August 8, 1958: The effect of this > 
bill would be to provide that in deter- 


. Under © 
present law, no compensation may be — 
paid to a Federal employee during 9 


period subsequent to separation 
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Federal service when he is being paid 
for accrued annual leave. The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that there is no 
inconsistency in the payment of both un- 
employment compensation and a sum 
for accrued annual leave to the same 
n for the same period of time, as 
the concept of insurance, unemployment, 
and maintenance of purchasing power 
are not involved with respect to the 
matter of annual leave, The bill would 
place the Federal worker in the position 
of being treated in exactly the same 
manner as workers in private industry 
who receive similar annual leave pay- 
ments upon separation, by making the 
award of unemployment compensation 
depend upon the provisions of the appro- 
te State law. 

H. R. 12065, by Mr. Mitis; Public law 
85-441, approved June 4, 1958: This bill 
was reported favorably by the committee 
on April 23, 1958, at a time when unem- 
ployment was abnormally high and un- 
employment insurance benefit rights 
were being exhausted at a rapid rate. 
The bill as reported provided authoriza- 
tion for temporary unemployment bene- 
fits for individuals whose benefits rights 
become exhausted, and for individuals 
who had been in employment not covered 
under unemployment insurance. -These 
benefits, under the committee bill, would 
have been financed by a grant from the 
general funds of the Federal Treasury. 
The bill, however, was amended on the 
floor of the House to delete the provisions 
for payment of benefits to workers who 
were in employment not covered” under 
existing State laws, and further to pro- 
vide that the benefits paid would ulti- 
mately be restored to the Treasury. As 
the bill became law, the States are given 
an option to accept or reject its pro- 
visions, and the amount of additional 
temporary unemployment compensation 
to an unemployed individual equals 50 
percent of the total amount payable to 
him under the State law pursuant to 
Which he exhausted his benefits. The 
bill as passed by the House was recom- 
mended by the administration. 

OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS AND DISABILITY 

INSURANCE 
H.R. 1944, by Mr. Kean: Public Law 
» approved August 30, 1957: As 
Teported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill permits social-security 
benefits to be paid to the alien survivors, 
Tesiding outside the United States, of 
Members of the uinformed services who 
as the result of service-connected 
ties. There are approximately 
20,000 aliens enlisted in the Armed 
» Many of whose families reside 
cxiside the United States, the largest 
group consisting of Philippine na- 
F Although they enlisted with the 
ding that they would be en- 
to al! the rights and benefits that 
a to members of the Armed Forces, 
oe although they have no alternative 
%© make contributions to the social- 
hen system, a large proportion of 
Uaiied Survivors living outside the 
States were prohibited by the 
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ing ty amendments from receiv- 
Dartment benefits. The Defense De- 
urged enactment of this legis- 
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lation, to keep faith with these aliens 
serving in the Armed Forces. The pro- 
vision was made retroactive to January 1, 
1957, the date members of the uniformed 
services were brought under social secu- 
rity on a contributory basis. An amend- 
ment to the bill was adopted on the Sen- 
ate floor which amended the provisions 
relating to the “living-with” require- 
ments for purposes of widows, widowers, 
wives, and husbands benefits under 
OASI. The amendment was accepted by 
the House. . 

.H. R. 4770, by Mr. EBERHARTER; Union 
Calendar;:failed of passage August 5, 
1957: As this bill was reported by the 
committee, it would amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to make possible the 
coverage under OASI of policemen and 
firemen in positions covered by retire- 
ment systems in all States, under the 
same provisions existing in present law 
for policemen and firemen in the States 
which already have such coverage. As 
in the case of all] other State and local 
employees who are members of a retire- 
ment system, such coverage could be ob- 
tained only through agreements between 
the States and the Department of HEW, 
and would be conditioned upon a favor- 
able referendum vote by the retirement- 
system group. 

H. R. 5411 by Mr. Kean; Public Law 
85-798, approved August 28, 1958: As 
reported to the House, this bill would 
reinstate rights to mother’s insurance 
benefits that were terminated by remar- 
riage in the case of a widow or former 
wife divorced whose new husband dies 
before she can qualify as his widow for 
OASI purposes, The 1956 social security 
amendments made a provision for re- 
instatement to widows’ benefits rights in 
Similar situations, but did not provide 
similar protection in the case of moth- 
ers’ benefits. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amended the bill to add a pro- 
vision permitting any instrumentality 
of two or more States to obtain social 
security coverage, under its agreement, 
for those of its employees who are in 
policemen’s or firemen’s positions cov- 
ered by a retirement system and who de- 
sire coverage. The Committee on Ways 
and Means had approved a similar pro- 
vision as a part of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958—H. R. 13549. The 
bill was further amended on the Senate 
floor to provide that the State of Wash- 
ington be added to the list of States per- 
mitted to obtain social security coverage 
for policemen and firemen in positions 
covered by a retirement system. The 
amendments of the Senate were ac- 
cepted by the House. . 

H. R. 6191, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-109, approved July 17, 1957: As re- 

ported to the House, this bill provided, 
first, for a 1-year—to July 1, 1958—ex- 
tension of thé period within which ap- 
Plication may be filed to establish a 
period of disability without being sub- 
ject to the limitation that a period of 
disability cannot begin more than a year 
before the application is filed; and, sec- 
ond, that social-security benefits will not 
be reduced on account of disability com- 
pensation received from Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as a result of service- 
connected disability. The committee 
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also requested, in its report on this bill, 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare report back to it by 
March 1, 1958, on the extent to which in- 
dividuals filing applications for disabil- 
ity-insurance benefits after December 
of 1957 may have lost benefits by rea- 
son of not having applied earlier. Al- 
though the Senate Finance Committee 
removed the second provision from the 
bill, it was restored on the Senate floor 
and became law as passed by the House. 

H. R. 7570, by Mr. Kean; Public Law 
85—785, approved August 27, 1958: This 
legislation provides coverage for cer- 
tain employees of tax-exempt organi- 
zations which erroneously, but in good 
faith, failed to file the required waiver 
certificate in time to provide such cov- 
erage. The Senate Finance Committee 
made certain technical amendments to 
the bill which were recommended by the 
Department of HEW to more adequately 
meet the objective of the bill. The Sen- 
ate amendments were accepted by the 
House. 2 

H. R. 8599, by Mr. Kean; Public Law 
85-786, approved August 28, 1958: The 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
a more satisfactory method of dealing 
with sick-leave payments to public em- 
ployees who are past retirement age. 
This is accomplished by providing that 
the exception from wages made by sec- 
tion 209 (i) of the Social Security Act is 
not applicable to payments to State or 
local employees for periods after the em- 
ployee .reaches retirement age in which 
he renders no services. At the recom- 
mendation.of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee narrowed somewhat 
the language of the bill in order to make 
it apply only to State and local govern- 
ment sick-leave payments, which is the 
effeet required to meet the problem. 
The House accepted the Senate amend- 
ments. 

H. R. 8753, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-227, approved August 30, 1957: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill would have amended 
title II of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude the States of California, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island under the existing 
provisions of law permitting certain 
specified States to divide a retirement 
system into two parts and provide social- 
security coverage for the part consisting 
of the positions of those employees who 
desire such coverage. The committee 
recognized that legislation applying only 
to certain States has disadvantages, but 
believes that the provision should, for 
the time being at least, be extended only 
to those States expressly requesting it. 
The Senate Finance Committee amended 
the bill to also include Minnesota in the 
States to which such provisions would 
be applicable, and also amended:the bill 
to provide that the coverage agreements 
or modifications entered into prior to 
1960—rather than 1959 as in the House 
bill—could be made effective with respect 
to services performed any time after De- 
cember 31, 1955. The bill became law as 
amended by the Senate. 

H. R. 8755, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-226, approved August 30, 1957: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
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Means, this bill amended title II of the 
Social Security Act te permit any in- 
strumentality of two or more States to 
obtain social-security coverage under its 
agreement separately for those of its em- 
ployees who are covered by a retirement 
system and who desire such coverage. 
The bill was amended in the Senate sub- 
stituting a retroactive coverage provision 
of more general application, and adding 
Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, New York, 
Tennessee, and the Territory of Hawaii 
to the list of States which may. obtain 
social-security coverage for policemen 
and firemen in positions covered by a re~- 
tirement system. The Senate amend- 
ments were accepted by the House. 

H. R. 8821, by Mr. EBERHARTER; Public 
Law 85-229, approved August 30, 1957: 
This legislation was enacted to facili- 
tate the provision of OASI coverage for 
State and local employees under certain 
retirement systems. Under the law be- 
fore enactment of this bill, after a re- 
tirement system—in those States where 
provision for division has been made— 
has been divided between those mem- 
bers who desire coverage and those who 
do not, a referendum was required 
amcng those indicating a desire for cov- 
erage before such coverage could be ef- 
fected. This bill made possible their 
coverage without the necessity of a sub- 
sequent referendum, provided certain 
safeguards are followed in the process 
of dividing the system into two parts. 
The committee bill was enacted without 
amendment. 

H. R. 8892, by Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia; Public Law 85-239, approved Au- 
gust 30, 1957: The Committee reported 
this bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to extend the time within 
which a minister may elect coverage as 
a self-employed individual for social 
security purposes. The extension pro- 
vided was for 2 years, in general through 
April 15, 1959. The bill also provided, 
for tax purposes as well as for OASI 
benefit purposes, that remuneration paid 
in 1955 and 1956 to ministers, erroneously 
though in good faith reported as wages 
by cocrtain nonprofit organizations, 
should be treated as remuneration for 
employment instead of net earnings 
from self-employment. A provision was 
added to the bill in the Senate providing 
that a minister, in computing his earn- 
ings from his ministry for social security 
purposes—but not for income tax pur- 
poses—shall include the value of the 
meals and lodging furnished to him for 
the convenience of his employer, and 
the rental value of the parsonage fur- 
nished to him. This applies both in 
determining the amount of social secu- 
rity contributions to be made and eli- 
gibility for and amount of benefits to be 
paid. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendments. 

H. R. 9829, by Mr. PatmMan; passed 
House August 8, 1958: This legislation 
was reported by the committee to pro- 
vide an additional period of time within 
which certain State agreements under 
section 218 of the Social Security Act 
may be modified to secure coverage for 
nonprofessional school-district employ- 
ees. The 1956 amendments provided for 
the coverage under OASI for certain of 
such employees in eight specified States 
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and the Territory of Hawaii without a 
referendum and as a group separte from 
the professional employees who are in 
positions under the same retirement sys- 
tem. The provision, however, was not in 
effect long enough for at least some of 
the States to secure the desired coverage 
before it expired. In order that the ob- 
jectives of the legislation may be ac- 
complished, this legislation was approved 
by the Committee to provide an addi- 
tional period, to January 1, 1960, for 
this coverage to be obtained. 

H. R. 11346, by Mr. McCormack; Pub- 
lic Law 85-787, approved August 27, 1958: 
As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill added Massachu- 
setts to the States permitted to divide 
a retirement system into two parts and 
provide social-security coverage for the 
part consisting of the positions of those 
employees who desire such coverage. 
The bill was amended in the Senate to 
also include the State of Vermont in this 
group of States. A further amendment 
was adopted in the Senate making pro- 
vision for those persons who did not 
choose coverage under a divided retire- 
ment system to be given an additional 
opportunity to elect such coverage. A 
similar provision had been included by 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
social security amendments of 1958— 
H. R. 13549—and the Senate amend- 
ments to H. R. 11346 were accepted by 
the House. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

H. R. 3035, by Mr. EBERHARTER; Public 
Law 85-26, approved April 25, 1957: This 
bill, as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, provided for an exten- 
sion from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1959, 
of the provisions contained in the Social 
Security Act amendments of 1950 relat- 
ing to the approval by the Secretary of 
HEW of certain State plans for aid to 
the blind. Although the provisions are 
applicable to any State, in actuality only 
the States of Missouri and Pennsylvania 
are involved. These States continue to 
require this legislation if they are to 
continue to receive Federal funds for 
their aid to the blind programs, even 
in those instances where there is full 
conformity to the Federal requirements 
for eligibility for such funds. This is due 
to the type of dual program for aid to 
the blind in existence in these States, and 
enactment of this legislation afforded ad- 
ditional time for the Department of HEW 
and the States involved to study this 
situation. 

H. R..7238, by Mr. McCormack; Public 
Law 85-110, approved July 17, 1957: As 
reported to the House by the committee, 
this bill amended the public-assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act so 
as to provide for a more effective distri- 
bution of Féderal funds for medical and 
other remedial care. The legislation was 
designed to correct an unintended result 
stemming from the public-assistance 
medical care provisions of the 1956 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
Amendments were adopted in the Senate 
which provided a different approach to 
the problem, and the Senate Finance 
Committee in its report stated that the 
amended bill would accomplish the de- 
sired result at less expense. The bill was 
further amended on the Senate floor to 





add Alabama to the list of States which 


may secure social-security coverage for 


policemen and firemen in Positions coy. 

ered by a retirement system. In confer. 

ence, the House ‘receded. 
E. NARCOTICS LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Ways and Mean 


also took favorable action during the 
ist session of the Congress on a bill, RR 


9028, covering another important are, — 


of the committee’s jurisdiction, 

the field of control of narcotic drugs 
While this legislation was technically tax 
legislation, or constituted an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code, from 4 
substantive point of view it appropri. 
ately can be considered to be an addi- 
tional different field of jurisdiction, 
This legislation was designed to give full 
effect to treaty obligations of the United 
States to limit exclusively to medical and 
scientific purposes the manufacture of 
narcotic drugs and to require that such 
manufacture be restricted to persons 
and premises that have been licensed 
for the purpose. It was also designed to 
amend the Narcotic Drugs Import and 
Export Act to bring the regulation of ex- 
ports in conformity with current treaty 
obligations, and to permit the importa- 
tion and exportation of certain narcotic 
drugs for scientific research purposes. 
This action of the committee during the 
first session thus further supplemented 
the important action taken by the com- 
mittee and the Congress during the last 
Congress with regard to control of the 
illicit trafficking in drugs and the preven- 
tion of insidious and heinous crimes re- 
sulting from the use of such drugs. This 
legislation is considered, therefore, to be 
quite important in protecting the wel- 
fare of our citizens and in promoting the 
general interest. 

F. MISCELLANEOUS 


There were several bills reported by the 
committee during this Congress which 
do not fall within the field of taxes, 
social security, or foreign trade and 
tariffs. Among these are: 

H. R. 12489, by Mr. Mrxts; Public Law 
85-823, approved August 28, 1958: This 
legislation, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, amends the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 to extend the 
time to January 3, 1961, for submission 
by the Secretary of Commerce of the 
final report on the highway cost alloca- 
tion study. Interim/progrcss reports are 
required under the bill on Mareh 1, 1989, 
and March 1, 1960. This legislation was 
requested by the Commerce De 
It was pointed out that the test-road 
project in connection with the highway 
program will not be completed until late 
in 1958, and results of the test studies 
would not be available in time for the 


final report unless the date for its sub 


mission were postponed. 

S. 2006, by Senator HIx1; Publi 
85-881, approved September 2, . 
This legislation, which acca ne 
ed by the Department of Detense, Ww 
the Surgeons General of the Army and 


Navy of certain duties imposed on =< 


by the Internal Revenue Code with 1 
spect to the regulatory taxes om see 
ated butter and filled cheese, @ 

Public Health Service Act wi he 
to the licensing of establishments im 
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preparation of certain biological prod- 
ucts. These provisions are obsolete, and 
the committee was advised that no justi- 
fication exists for their continuation, 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is ina position to adequately 
safeguard the interest of the public in 
these respects, and it appears to be in- 
priate for the military departments 

to be charged with this responsibility. 
H.R. 9028, by Mr. KarRSTEN; passed 
House August 22, 1957: As reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, this 
tion was designed to give full ef- 
fect to treaty obligations of the United 
States to limit exclusively to medical and 
scientific purposes the manufacture of 
narcotic drugs and to require that such 
manufacture be restricted to persons and 
that have been licensed for-the 
. It also amends the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act to bring the 
regulation of exports in conformity with 
current treaty obligations, and to per- 
mit the importation and exportation of 
certain narcotic drugs for scientific re- 


search purposes. 





The 85th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from the 
Omaha World-Herald should be of in- 
terest to Members of the House of Rep= 
resentatives : 

THE 85TH 


In the dying hours of the 85th Congress, 
the House and Senate were $440 million apart 
on foreign-aid spending. 

So what did they do? They split the dif- 
ference, voting $220 million more than the 

wanted, $220 million less than the 
Senate had agreed on. 

After all, what was $220 million more or 
less to a spendthrift Congress which had 
taised the debt limit and had voted for huge 
deficit spending? 

would care about such a piddling sum 
Sear, metentally, would gone Taees 
enough to run the whol 
ne 1880's) ? e Federal Government 
This, after all, was the 85th Congress, 
had spent more than had ever been 
Spent before in peacetime; which had scat- 
the taxpayers’ dollars on a vast complex 

Welfare projects ranging from the first 

School-aid program down to pensions 

- Hoover and Truman. ¢ 
wan an irresponsible Congress money- 
and it was an irresponsible Congress in’ 


Despite the shocking disclosures 
coaeiiaen labor unions, the 85th hemmed 
ne failed to write a law, or even 
easure stronger than a 
om the labor bosses’ ehhar is! 
} the Supreme © Court’s flagrant 
a of Congress’ legislative func- 
the rights of the States, the Con- 


Ss 


: an” to pass a single measure to curb 


oe And not orfe move was made to 
undo the mischier stemming from the various 
Contunties gtanted to Communists by the 
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relaxed at the scene of their triumph and 
filled the legisaltive chambers with music and 
song. But we didn’t hear of any similar 
merrymaking among the taxpayers. 

For those. who are seeking reelection, the 
record of the 85th Congress won’t be easy 
to defend. 

We imagine Nebraska’s Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and most of Iowa’s, won’t even 
try. 

For on most of the dubious big spending 
bills, the moves to curb union excesses, the 
measures to put the Supreme Court back in 
its constitutional place, these Midwestern 
spokesmen voted with the minority. We be- 
lieve they will find it far easier to defend 
their actions in Washington these past 2 
years than will those incumbents, and other 
aspirants, who tell the voters they approve 
of what the 85th Congress did. 





Reuther’s Wartime Record 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


-Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
above is the caption on an article writ- 
ten by George Todt in the August 23, 
1958, issue of the Valley Times, published 
at North Hollywood, Calif. For 17 years, 
that is, since the Ford strikes at Detroit 
in 1941, down to the Kohler strikes in 
1957, one of Reuther’s UAW-CIO head 
men, Jess Ferrazza, at Sheboygan, under 
the direction of Reuther’s lieutenant, 
Emil Mazey, has been one of Reuther’s 
hired goons. Reuther’s goons have de- 
stroyed property, viciously and repeat- 
edly beaten innocent citizens, and the 
actions of one who found refuge in 
Michigan when wanted by a Wisconsin 
sheriff caused the death of one who 
sought to exercise his God-given and 
constitutional right to work. 

The McClellan committee, which did 
such a remarkably fine job on Hoffa, 
the extortionist and racketeer, and his 
goons, and which, if its reeommendations 
are followed, will ultimately get many 
of the racketeers behind prison bars, for 
some strange reason, gave the impression 
that the violence in the Kohler strike 
might have been the result of coercive 
action on the part of the Kohler Co. and 
its officials. 

In view of the fact that. Reuther’s 
record has been glossed over, his true 
nature not disclosed, it might be well to 
read the Todt article. 

In that article, suggesting that every 
American, and particularly every pa- 
triotic American of the various veterans’ 
organizations, should become familiar 
witha certain part of Reuther’s record, 
Todt gave Reuther’s war record, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of August 23, 1958] 
REUTHER’s WARTIME RECORD 


(By George Todt) 
“The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fied; ~ 
The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shown round him o’er the dead.” 
—Felicia D. Hemans. 
CASABIANCA, 
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Recently I suggested to my readers that 
every one of them—and every voting citizen 
of our Nation—ought to get hold of coura- 
geous Michigan Congressman CLARE E. Horr- 
MaN’s brilliant and well-documented ad- 
dresses before Congress on August 12 and 13 
which concern the master of the AFL-CIO 
COPE (Committee on Political Education) 
juggernaut, Walter Reuther. 

Entitled “Is Walter P. Reuther, America’s 
Political Czar, More Dangerous to the Peo- 
ple’s Welfare and the Security of the Public 
Than the U. S. S. R.?’’ this tremendous com- 
pilation of research data may be found in its 
entirety in the United States CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 12, on pages 15647-15651, 
and August 13, on pages 16036-16045, under 
proceedings for. those days in the House of 
Representatives. 

As I have previously written, every Ameri- 
can ought to read it. 

Particularly every patriotic member of 
those societies which hold dear the consti- 
tutional ideals of the Republic of the United 
States. 

And especially every man or woman who 
ever wore the uniform of our country in 
time of war. 

For Mr. Reuther’s war record is very en- 
lightening to us. Every one of the 15 to 20 
million living veterans, in or out of the 
American Legion and VFW and similar or- 
ganizations, ought to consider how the czar 
of COPE supported us in the last great war. 
Here is the record of the man who hopes 
one day to become the Commander in Chief 
of the American Armed Forces. 

Let’s examine the facts concerning Mr. 
Reuther exactly as they appear from Con- 
gressman HOFFMAN’s report in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, commencing on page 16040: 


““WALTER P. REUTHER DEFERRED FROM 
MILITARY SERVICE 


“When men were being drafted for World 
War II, and Walter P. Reuther was called 
by his local draft board, deferment for 
Reuther was asked for occupational reasons 
by R. J. Thomas, then UAW-CIO president. 

“Reuther in his questionnaire listed as 
dependents his wife, May, who was then a 
UAW-CIO employee, and his sister, Anna Mae, 
17. 

“Thomas, requesting deferment status for 
Reuther, gave three reasons: That he was a 
director of the union’s General Motors de- 
partment; that he was a member of the 
National Subcommittee on Training gnd In- 
dustry of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission; and that he was engaged in 
plans for speeding up airplane production 
through the Reuther plan for utilization of 
surplus automobile plant capacity. 

“The draft board rejected the union’s re- 
quest that he be deferred because of his de- 
fense activities. The Office of Production 
Management, Monday, March 24, 1941, stated 
that Reuther had been recommended for an 
appointment for certain consulting services 
or other services. It added that, while the 
job was without compensation, expenses 
would be paid while he was on Government 
duty. 

“The board held that Reuther had no de- 
pendents. 

“On April 30, 1941, the board gave Reuther 
a class I-A rating, the tentative induction 
date being May 21, when 42 men from the 
Detroit area were to be sent to the Army. 

“A few days later Thomas, president of the 
union, and Philip Murgay, president of the 
CIO, announced that an appeal would be 
taken from the board decision. Murray 
stated that Reuther ‘has direct supervision 
for the union on labor relations covering 
78 plants and 173,000 workers. A great many 
of these employees are engaged in defense 
production.’ 

“Shortly thereafter the draft appeal board 
put Reuther in class III-A. He was given 
deferment because his wife, May, was de- 
pendent upon him, the board stating that 
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inasmuch as she was employed as Reuther’s 
secretary, had he been drafted, she would 
have been out of a job and unable to support 
herself.” 

Well, it’s nice work if you can get it. Takes 
a lot of drag, though, doesn’t it? 

Of course, Mr. Reuther wasn’t the only one 
who fought so well to keep from affixing him- 
self to the 16 million of us who joined the 
colors for the last big showdown. He had lots 
of company. We used to see a lot of his type 
hanging around the towns we came to on 
leave or furlough during training days here 
in the States. My, how they looked down on 
men in uniform, too. And how busy they 
were explaining to the girls just how they 
did it with their draft boards. 

I guess most of our veterans remember this 
kind of citizen only too well. 

We ought to; there was certainly enough 
talk about them in camp 15 years ago. Re- 
member? We felt pretty sharp to be backed 
up on the home front that way, didn’t we? 

Let my comrades in the American Legion 
and VFW examine the war record of the man 
who hopes to succeed President Eisenhower 
as our next Commander in Chief. Well? 


In view of the fact that Reuther not 
only has control, or, more accurately 
has succeeded and superseded the Demo- 
cratic political organization in Michigan, 
but, in the coming election, seeks to gar- 
ner the votes which will give him control 
of Congress, every American who loves 
his country, who believes in our form of 
government, who wishes to see that those 
following in our footsteps enjoy the 
privileges and the opportunities which 
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we have enjoyed, should familiarize him- 
self with Reuther’s record, his activities 
since the early thirties down to the pres- 
ent date. 

Reuther seeks to become a political 
dictator. He is well on that road. Re- 
gardless of political party affiliations, 
every true American, before another gen- 
eral election rolls around, should con- 
sider well the issue, as to the manner in 
which he will cast his vote. 





Hon. Otto Krueger 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing respect to one of the retiring Mem- 
bers of this Congress, the Honorable 
OrTTo KRUEGER, of North Dakota. 

I will always consider it a privilege to 
have served with Congressman KRUEGER. 
He has done an excellent job and he is 
certainly entitled to all of the pleasures 
which retirement will bring him. -Our 
prayers and best wishes are with him. 








Voting and Attendance Record of Hop, | 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr., of Michigan - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur. 
ing the 2d session of the 85th Congress, 

The record includes all rollcall yotes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is-for the purpose of identification 
only; no attempt has been made to de. 
scribe the bills completely or to elabo- 
rate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is seat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. I want to be 
able to provide any interested constituent 
with a simple compilation of my voting 
and attendance record. 

It will be noted that there were 195 
rolicalls and my attendance record was 
98 percent. 

The record follows: 


Record of rollcall votes, Representative Geratp R. Forp, JR. 
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No | Date | Measure, question, and result Vote 
1958 
1 | Jan. Ceebprenies nls og on oe sonia) cise Sop biailiacinis ruvinnwicttlhs tab disk ibiaebiahe wih ak mtalalin ee ad 2, oaina 
2 | Jan. 15 | H. R. 9739, to authorize certain construction for the Air Force. “CE Passed 374 to 0 abi ied ciliata ins boncaditdndibeabinin minnie ih ph enosoceell Yes. 
3 i Jam, 2h | Qusorenmt COR oo so cic ccc necccateciewis cacti Sdcedhl ~ cuits bias tain ee ah elena nadwecd naubscestednainese>+<o-ce Present. 
a 8 NO ES ST RE aE a Present, 
5 | Jan. 23 | H. R. 9955, to recommit to committee the bil providing for a temporary increase in the publie debt limit in order to amend bill raising the limit | No, 
| | to $278,000,000,000. (Defeated 114 to 247.) 
6 | Jan. 23 | H. R. 9955, on final passage of the bill to temporarily raise the public debt limit to $280,000,000,000. (Passed 328 to 71) -.-..--....---------------- Yes, 
7 | Jan. 23 | H. R. 10146, on final passage of bill making supplemental appropriation for Department of Defense for 1958. (Passed 388 to 0)....--..---------- Yes. 
e | Feb. 4 | H. R. 2151, to suspend for 3 years the import duties on certain coarse wools. (Passed 250 to 129). .........--..------------------20-------------- Yes. ‘ 
@ | Feb. 20 | Qtsoreim Call. eel rele nde vin pea eens sinieats dbinatind abe cade Dantas ge ee eat RR Din ee icowmalin Absent. 
10 | Web. 28 § Geer COM. ok ois cs Sib dass ccnni rege od obi a een wenn ee ettinentes nebtnees tena dnetn- Canaan ~ .| Present, 
li | Feb. 19 | H. J. Res. 2, on motion to recommit resolution to provide for transfer of right-of-way for the Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Mis- | Yes 
| ' souré River Basin project and payment to Crow Indian Tribe in connection therewith. (Defeated 151 to 197.) 
13:1 Frets. 26 | Coemowemrin Cm oon a an re ehh hs rr <a ne e  a R  e I  a cl  eccee menial Present. 
is t Feb. 96-| Gieerutn onl... i a a eee ee ae Ae Ree ceil ee Ae re eis =i .| Present. 
i4 | Feb. 26 | To adopt an amendment to provide $10,000,000 each for Gtén Canaan project and Trinity River division of the Central Valley project. (Pa ssed | Yes. 
200 to 184.) 
15 | Moar. 4 |. Quoraitt OBR oxo necaswe cacehinnnssuinedib cnececcicegabeentbabann ino quisnstD alaniedoeais cbkatdenbadiiiededpasaeneiall Tai csscs++sinale Present, 
16. | Mar. 5.| Querwin Oifh. «088. ockjecetnwcdndnndcnenctiens Uiaccadbich amen tssaalpep stats pi ba teen bdawaebacannt <sipendelphinehiaain ina Present, 
17°] Mar. @ | Gomortamh OOBe on san ok ccinbine en ete en no no bee denn ciel eels het eke aiken anki te he ONECis 6 acini lin dnatdnas ah nrs~. = Present, 
18 | Mar. 6 | H. R. 8002, on motion to reeommit bill to committee. CeBIT TIF UO STN ic nn nw stk dpb sre pnw nd nent tligete lidssn te Shh b ee aliwes on~ oo Yes, 
i9 | Mar. 6 | H. R. 8002, to provide for changing methods of stating budget estimates and estimates for deficiency and siprolameantel appropriations. (Passed No, 
311 to 87.) 
20 | Mar. 11 . 497, on motion to recommit the bill with instructions to replace the text with the Mack amendment (deleting or modifying 18 projects which Yes. 
“ ud been objected to by the Bureau of the Budget or the Corps of Engineers). (Defeated 167 to 234.) 
21 | Mar. 11 | S. 497, to pass and return to Senate S. 497, authorizing construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors for Yes, 
¥ avigation and flood control. (Passed 321 to 81. ) y. 
22 | Mar. 19 | S. Con. Res. 69, favoring acceleration of military construction programs for which . have been made. (Passed 375 to 20) .....----- van Z 
23 aoe. 19 | 8. Con. — 68, favoring the acceleration of civilian construetior programs for which appropriations have beén made, (Passed 378 to 16)- es. 
24 1 Bknw. 19 |. Qreoweemns CORRS 6 in ck ence cic baknced meg tency bebe nid ae Spi aiahip Wah dnaladia eee igenlaa ai ed Minted os kecies aisagle aheilauhipasicna lint tlinwas o> ~ 5a Present. 
25 | Mar. 19 | S. 3262, to suspend rules and pass bill to authorize certain activities by the Armed Forces in support of the VIII Olympic winter games (3% Yes.. 
majority required for suspension passage). (Defeated 256 to 139.) Present 
26 | Mar. 20 Qures OOO aa cies dh coe tsec mem meri chew anc ci a i a a a ks i slash eis ae le nea ~ooet| Var 
27 | Mar. 20 . J. Res. 162, to recommit motion in order to delete all commodities from the bill except dairy produciz. (Defeated 178 to 210)....-.---------- No. 
28 | Mar. 20 s. J. Res. 162, to adopt bill to stay temporarily any reduction in support prices or acreage allotments after adopting committee amendment 
which limits the freeze on support prices to marketing year or season which begins in 1958. (Passed 210 to 172.) Yes. 
29 | Mar. 25 | H. Res. 507, to adopt rule to provide for 3 hours of debate on bill to increase military pay. (Passed 379 to 5)...-------------------------------" Yes. 
30 | Mar. 25 | H. R. 11470, to adjust method of computing basic pay for officers and enlisted members of uniformed services and to provide proficiency pay 
for enlisted members. (Passed 367 to 22.) Present. 
Bi | Ddew.. 2B. 1 Cette CONN a aise ctisiticnctltctind<cisnnciatnieibenidaiiiai a laa insciaatilias, ait a al 5 sssaihiindaiatdaasantl atsdhacdingmaosoccses= 
3B 1 REOe. BEF eT BOT vo cengientigeocceinn ona nitepnigetnnsgicissnmintapiaiteshilalp acta tatters ditaegiaidieiatalbatinaimmiad aR aA iat aieiiiti lmianiieeianliel sp shdetnaghtatieimieiiasendiational - ro 
33 | Mar. 27 i OR ASE A ET ELLE I. IONE OS IRE LAAT EG EE ATR SR tins, BY PAS hae ESS “| ae 
34 | Mar. 27 | H. R. 8290, to reeommit bill to authorize the erection of a certain monument. (Passed 195 to 169)....:..--.-.--..----.-------------------=-- ose Ne 
35 | Mar. 28 | H. R. 5822, to adopt conference report on bill relating to reinvestment by air carriers of gains derived from the sale or other disposition of flig' 
equipment. (Passed 276 to 63. e 
36 | Mar. 28 Gueram IIT i csnsence-« ¢-escion cath int lice erst agenesis vi: snp aR ii Ne sai AE i a olninaeaie oo . 
2. 37 | Mar. 28 3262, to authorize certain activities by Armed Forces in support of the VII Olympic winter games,~ (Passed 218 to 102).....---.---------- hts | Yeu z 
38 | Apr. 1 i. R. 10589 (appropriations for Executive Offices of the President), to adopt committee amendment providing $750,000 for expenses of Civil Rig : 
Commission. (Passed 272 to 98.) 
39 | Apr. 3) H. R. 9821, to recommit bill to authorize a) tions for continuing pag ge of highways. (Defeated 109 
40 | Apr. 3] H. R. 9821, to adopt conference report on bi authorize for contin construction of Manone, (Passed 300 to 28) 
41 | Apr. 16 | Quorum RDS ESSE LIE IT NI LI GT SITES © 0, RRS ROME EL 1 bi cutpi adel Linden ctlnda Dp budcasthantssveniase dapiescs 
42 | Apr. 22 OUP UI a ies bn des be he on i, Sls din wl soca nia ksh alana cr hs 5 Ahh is pM a i aa MR cath 
43 ' Apr. 22' H. Res. 465, te adopt rule making in order the consideration of H. R. 912 (to amend Navy ration statute). 


@ 8 SSSR SS SES = SSERES 
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Record of rolleall votes, Representative Gzratp R. Forp, Jzr.—Continued 





Measure, question, and result 






















No. Date 
—_— 
4“ son H. R. 912, to adopt an amendment to H. R. 912 to provide that the Navy shall not buy margarine as long as surplus butter is available through 
: the Commodity, Credit Copeeeee except for use in certain overseas areas. (Passed 207 to 161.) 
45| Apr. 29 H. R. 11451, to adopt open rule (H. Res. 551) providing for 2 hours of debate on legislation authorizing construction and sale by Federal Mari- 
time Board of superliner passenger vessel. (Passed 342 to 31.) 
Af] Ape. 29 | Quorum COU). <2 22n5 on 0~ nnn nnn nnnnnnnnwne inn awn nen nn anne ata cannon ns nance naewennn nn cnnnn ann nn nnn nnn nn nn an nnn ans aman n ance nana c nose 
47| Apr. 29 | H. R. 11451, to authorize construction and sale by Federal Maritime Board of a superliner passenger vessel equivalent to SS. United States and 
supertings Fanner: vessel for operation in the Pacific Ocean. (Passed 288 to 94.) 
48 | Apr. 30 | Quorum call. ....------------+ Pew ew een rn wen nn sn ne nn nn enn en nn nnn enn een eee een ere nnn en en ener ena enee sense enanasan nn enne newman 
1 | Quorum Call... 222222 on ean enon sn on nnn sn nn nnn on ns nnn on one nn on noone nnn nnn nn nnn nn ee n= = 2 eo nn en ne noe =o === 2 == == 
é pd 1 i R. 12244, to adopt Herlong amendment to H. R. 12065 to provide for a loan and repayment system with no provision for employees who were 
| employed in noneovered employment. (Passed, 223 to 165.) 
sl | May 1/| H. R. 12065, to provide for temporary additional unemployment compensation. (Passed, 370 to 17)......--.-....- a aa detec ah indeishiceanslegieaticcelbeie 
6 | Quorum Call... 0. n cen c nnn en enn en ennense cer eens-e0--0-- Ditiininn bhatt aandi aaa chesneatainais han cont cagunntiansehscswesansnesousann 
: May 12 | Quorum = oon ep ewan nnn nnn nnn nnn nen n nner nee n ene n= Janene nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn n nn nn nn nnn en nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nn ene n nnn n nnn nnn nnn enn eennerenene- 
May 12 | Quorum Call... 222-202 nnn enn nn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn wenn nner ng nnn nnn enn nn nnn naan anna nsanannnsenanseneaanseee nnn nasaaansnann nance as aan mmm mm mmm mam 
. May 12 | Quorum Call. 2.22. 22-2 n-nn- on nn nnnn naan enn nn noone nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nen nnn nn nn nnn nnn nnn nnnn nnn nnrn rene reer ananesennnaens 
| May 13 | Quorum + 
13 | Quorum call.....- 
: pd 14| H.R. 13163, $0 amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954s amended. (Passed, 259 to 134)._...--..--.----------.------------------------ 
M 15 | QuoruM Call. . . . 2 --- 2-2 - ~~ nnn nn ow nw $e nn on a en nn wn pn nn nr nr nn nnn nn nn nn nn nn nnn nn en nn nnn nnn nm nnn nn www nnn na wen 
e May 15| H.R. ae i appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies for fiscal year 1959. (Passed 319, to 51)_-- 
May 21 | Quorum Call. - .~.~--------- 2-0-2 ~~ nnn nnn oe ne nn ne pn nn nn nn nm nn nan nnn nn nn nn wen nnn a nn nn nen nn nnn nnn 
: May 21 | To adopt a motion to resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union for consideration of H, R. 799, to provide 
for the — of the State of Alaskainto the Union. (Passed, 217 to 172.) 
63 | May 21 | Quorum Call... 2.222022 22---- nnn on nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nn nn nnn nn nnn nnn ene n nnn ennnnennasenenannseesennaseesnanaanaananassensusasesasamamn maaan 
64| May 21 | Quorum Call... 2. .1-2--- n-ne nnn nn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nn nnn nnn nn nn nn nn nn nn nn nnn nnn rene nnn nnn nner ne ene c nnn n nen n ene eenerene= 
65| May 21; Quorum call _.....-..-.--..-------------------------- pone ncmedasnapuce’nedenseneneyesqnssenens yeoensaesn- aa qignssnn senpeneenmeenenenennnncnce= 
| May 21 | Quorum call. _ 2-2-2222 282s ne nnn nnn es ees nn nen nnn n= on pn nnn $2 2 o- = 2 nn ne 2-2 ooo + = 222 - ---- = <= - 
67 May 22 | H. R. 5836, to adopt conference report on bill to readjust postal rates and to establish a congressional policy for the determination of postal rates 
and thus cleared the legislation for Presidential action. (Passed 381 to 0.) 
| May 22; Quorum = Fe a ol on cle ae eS RAdaRadn Ana CEReSadaSaseougons SeeSeeraseneshyourenaeredpesecesanee= 
22 | Quortiil Gili occtnnctetiintebndcn nt bbncknbibtndulntasmpbediinp inch ne twcecatatnbedebaiismccorceqsererewcccccewewesones weseeoce coceneecceosese~ 
” May 22 | Q iorum -- 
71} May 22} Quorum call. . 
72} May 23 | Quorum call. ... 
s el = | Quorum = Ls dhaliahg laut Wn ctattans tied henna city 
7 SY 26 | Quorum Call. . .ncccccceccscescecesscowccccccconcscchoosnsuccaseces 
751 May 26 | Quorum Call. . 2.02... cc cece nn penn nwo ncccemewenen cen ensnsemmeeneserenonen sows nnsn eres seen soneconenansesee-eeneee 
7% | May 27 | Quorum pet So en ee ee ean cag edbabamsawandcecenscianadneciperenengoccse= 
Senne 37.| Quoriil CRMs cikcens che cnentbidateed>asuste ceeloadnwen ass adecmennabacibcwcnbewaneWecwntmrn cans cemnweensesen ss decerecwenasenneneneeeecne--- on 
7% | May 28; H.R. | = motion by Representative RoGERs to recommit to committee the bill to provide admission of Alaska into the Union. (Defeated, 
174 to 199. 
eee 96 | Quoriui C6lo i nicd cpcdaneedbensvadcencesiessccancedbdhadrevhe hea aliesseetteck apcgsceeassacserre cnet rernbhweqeeenneesenannecenscenceceoncence- 
§ | May 28/| H. R. 7999, reeommittal motion by Representative Pr.LIon (on bill to provide admission of Alaska to Union). (Defeated 172 to 201)...-.------ 
= — % H. R. reese provide for the admission of State of Alaska to the Union. (Passed 208 to 166).--...--..----------------------------------------- 
une Cor tah ae tis an een ae oak Sean pel ieig ah on enth bint =sdnocedapeascscsonecsoesmmensencceeerneeadanseger- 
8%] June 3/ Quorum call.... 
- : | Quorum pe oe 
une Quorum call... 
ees - 4 | Quorum GR si casts. in adecen mcameebabihaenCadbelees dees 
87 | June 5/ H. R. 12738, to add, $99,000,000 to defense appropriation bill. (Passed, 225 to 158) -_.........--...-------.------.-.-------------+------- 
8 | June 5 | H. R. 12788, to pass defense appropriation bill of $38,400,000,000. (Passed, 389 to 0) 
& = | Core eater el Sah pe etidibtcnania pnaesndocmnennsbanccaninsaces Raker nee 
St 1 Cusco RI OU a a ee Sealed dint anbnnddewasduccndcepedaveedsansduubennachiaasnasguacce 
00 1° CULO INI ee eh ia gbeabaneeadun netsibbaenhosainawsedusueesbecsounenacsane 
OOD T° COUR URNS Ce ies at ecceeh easaceals oe Saal esrcniea dedi aeedlo sand porenibahat tania thle begtanlaicai tion Neen er ee cette 
nS TR: | CULO UREN RT ik ht na Se Miydvaamnbaddnwnn-laaseanenpe eemmaences eee Paes te 
| June 11 | H. R. 12591, on motion to recommit to committee bill to extend authority of President to enter into trade agreements under sec. 650 of Tariff 
Act of 1930. (Defeated 146 té 268.) 
% | June 11 | H. R. 12591, to extend authority of President to enter into trade agreements under sec. 350 of Tariff Act of 1930. (Passed 317 to 98)-.--...----- 
EE) O06 eee eee ener ce een en padqadakddaancedpasbeevenswameuneacacssiedphecen 
ST” 1° CONSONANT a iia Md daommeten sn Shodniibddebagetivsentiecnstbadentaine 
EW COUT I ea ea a aa a co nuta gan ouwbahbepidenhss ecensukbndpeneecen- 
| June 12| H. R. 12541, recommittal motion designed to insert certain amendments in defense reorganization bill. (Defeated 192 to 211) 
100 | June 12 | H. R. 12541, to provide for reorganization of Department of Defense. (Passed 402 to 1) - 
AT, | QOPI ORI hk cae Sa et Ne ee se er ak eT 
102} June 18 | S. 3910, revised omnibus river and harbor and flood control bill. (Passed 374 to 17)_......-..---------------------------------+---------------- 
103.) June 19 | H. R. 12858, making appropriations for civil functions administered by Department of the Army, certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, and TVA for fiscal year 1959. (Passéd 361 to 18.) : 
14 | June 19 | H. R. 12716, to amend Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to permit greater exchange with military allies of information and materials. (Passed 345 to 12) - 
= a s z R. i to incorporate the Veterans of World War I of the United States of America. (Passed 389 to 2)_............---.-----.------------- 
ara NI Mii a a a Rib chne ed wheawtiabatet sown ob edb Suhangeedeneesqsededanabanshasnecccace 
107 | June 26 | H. Res, 609, open rule providing 5 hours of debate and waiving points of order against the bill and committee amendments to H. R. 12954, 
tte omnibus farm bill of 1958. (Defeated 171 to 214.) 
June 26 | S. 1832, to suspend rules and pass bill to authorize thé appointment of 1 additional Assistant Secretary of State (34 majority required for sus- 
” pension passage). (Defeated 224 to 145.) ; 
June 27 | H. R. 12695, to adopt conference report on bill to provide a 1-year extension of the existing corporate normal tax rate and certain excise tex rates 
no | 3 and to repeal transportation tax on property. (Passed 367 to 9.) 
iil — 27 | H. R. 12181, on motion to recommit to committee the mutual security authorization bill for 1959. (Defeated 134 to 238)...._.......-.-.-/-.---- 
1 — 27 H. R. 12832, to amend the Interstate Commerce Act.so as to strengthen and improve the national transportation system. (Passed 348 to 2)--- 
une 30 a bed oe — ES thespecial milk program for children in the interest of improved nutrition by fostering consumption of fluid milk in 
schools. assed ” 
13) July 1°} Quorum call ; 
M4) July 1 Caiacerae eg ct ee te aan ob cok rubachscnwumcisncusscdaaaced 
NT rete ee eee Po ee eee ee eee er a ns tn ad thc ccancapuanbccemauaseanans 
U6 | July 1 Quorum ail et ee Ee ee i eek ee eT in ere ecacen 
7 July 1 Guorsan “ ~ ptagfts  sns e letsnmei  t  SNe ES e R aaaaata 
i ih a a Rg i lil es el acilened Nn culerdochens ke headend oases Sh @ 
M8} July 2 Sis a ms ae ch. 223 of title 18 of United States Code to provide for the admission of certain evidence—statements and confessions. 
Ss 0 79. 
M9) July 2 . - ae motion designed to add $75,000,000 to funds allocated for defense support in mutual security appropriation bill. (De- 
7 ny : A a making appropriations for mutual security for fiscal 1959. (Passed 253 to 126) ............-.---....------------------+------------- 
12) July 10 i. R. 13016, on Fecommitial motion designed esig med | to make permissive rather than mandatory the disposal of the San Jacinto Depot property. (De- 
13 ce 
Tuly 10 | 1. R, 13015, to authorize certain construction at military bases. (Passed 376 to 2).....-..------------2----------c-0-+---20----+------n-0-e2---- 
M4) July 10 | 8.4: 
- 495, to suspend rules and pass bill to provide for the acquisition of property for additional Senate Office Bldg. (34 majority required for 
15! Tuly 10 | 5 Suspension fare (Defected 232 to 150.) 
im Tuly 14| g Bs ne — to the suspension of employment of civilian personnel of the United States in the interest of national security. (Passed 295 to 46) -- 
July 15 rum Oe we ewww ew owen cece cence sencsoe= Stbdbedansnttionbatbedsbsdbanbenecdsecdcaccacascd cue sswnceccwcceccoescoceseecoeeseeseasegnoecseococcs 
128 Dee ne en eee nen ener os eicdiad aiibiecbnct aimdbawetcnabdwenedenesies 
July 15 . Res. 597, to rule providing for the consideration of and 6 hours of debate on H. R. 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing 
19 | July 15 = of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. (Passed 268 to 114.) 
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Yes. 
Yes. 


Present. 
Yes, 


Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Absent.? 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present, 
Yes. 
Present. 
Yes. ‘ 
Present, 
Yes. 


Present, 
Present, 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
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Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
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Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 


Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Present. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Present. 
No. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 









Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. .supplement to the highway post office mail flow smoothly in every 
Speaker, several weeks ago the Chicago but it is unfair to continue to deny the through Omaha. If a highway. 
& Northwestern Railway withdrew train benefits of highway post office services office were to be operated from 
service between Omaha and Chadron. to the business establishments along the 
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1 
ede ee ei ae : et ad eRe ee ha ee edar a ee — n 1 
No. Date | Measure, question, and result | Vote § 
| ' : 
——, 
| 1958 | | é 
130 | July 26 | Quorum 0008... ccccccceseccdsciccciccuscdaccksieseencacnsrubsdipnpbtadscaigbescunckiatapethhntnsnee olen ahaonwnhetaieteiattlipme te ikea Present 
131 | July 16 | Quorum eall...-... z : é 
132 | July 17 | Quorum eall_-_-_-...-. | 
133 | July 17 | H. R.3, to adopt committee substitute amendment, as amended on bill to establish rules of interpretation (States rights), (Passed 249 to 147) ___"| Yes, r 
134 | July 17 | H. R. 3, to recommit to committee the bill to establish rules of interpretation (States rights). (Defeated 161 to 236)....---.--.,------222- No 
135 | July 17 | H. R. 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws, (Passed 241 to 155)_.........._. Yes, 
136 | July, 18 | Qrorwmt COM. iio. nce ccmnmcpacnn ceed sds dcndpieccithdmpaene bse tebees oedeubbeet biel cancag shade eke saee esa eig aS g tee Present, . t 
137 | Jetby G8. {. Qucrenen OOD. 2. cccctnsvenbascdsntdnescdstpebuenssdléckmelnnind techie sonbancaphagbeeeelanaahiphe bios sindndts Soak geese ose int | Present, p 
138. i July 22 | Qucrulis COR. x. 2. ccccdccetunceseneencenstiicenesbdeictsxuencadtacnbhnsonsibopbbctcehthanraiabsabeadtiive apthte tana bis iaaed Present. 
100 | Satky “SB } Celoreneh CMM os io an eh skin be Saline ee ead eens oni bananas substi cibiew ists apse alee eal adbad a emt nd | Present, 0 
140 | July. 23 | Quorum CW. ...cncsc cc wnccccepesasbcascncncepccosubnnsccesage snetnnnachenellann tonlipte cebeadrddacaibnal +> arena esd - tell Present p 
141 | July 24 oe BA COU ooo en wieie Gewtntenecckor asdsebennscepasasecosnbhthesdbhe oop neeeninnktiaadbionh pea aneeaiia kainate a5 ae Absent. 
142 | July 24 . Res. 485, to adopt the rule permitting discussion of H. R. 4504, the wholesale terminal market facilities bill. (Defeated 164 to 211)_.....____ Paired + t 
143 | July 28 eee call | ‘ il 
144 | July 30 | Quorum call- d 
145 | July 30 | Quorum call .| Present. 
146 | July 30 | H. Res. 649, to adopt the rule authorizing consideration of S. 607, the bill to provide retirement benefits and clerical assistance for former presi- | No, a 
| | dents. (Passed 254 to 126.) 

. 347 | Jethy Bi | QUereshs ORM). cccecwssnncctencesccuns sécunqeceSancesudascsopdestnbeetcsalecesibegbabciepecahssoscuegbagitresaadan EMER: lina Present fi 
148 | July 31 oo n OOD... ctrnnsabulin sri ncduhtions 60sg dbasieoendbebanse Sp cksiela tee ot lee Re a ai en enh 6 ee a Present, n 
149 | July 31 | H. R. 13549, to amend Social Security Act increasing benefits and improving actuarial status of social security trust fund. (Passed 375 to 0) ___ Yes, h 
150 | July 31 | H. Res. 6! 59, citing Robert Lehrer for contempt of Congress upon recommendation of Committee on Un-American Activities, (Passed 363 to 0). Yes, 

151 | Aug. 1} Quorum OOM oko cnn akon en debe ene ke nee. ee ge ie ee nes 2s om 2 ne te wy Sr PS rg eee hs = coe Present, & 

152 | Aug. 1 H. Res. 650, to provide for consideration of S. 3497, the Community Facilities Act of 1958. (Defeated 173 to 187)..--....---.--.---2-- 2. No, 

158 } Ae. §4 | Qecru COR. occ cccatsincneceetnwsibinnnccnceonbbbeebachesel beens seubabe tales bls cole kee nce | Present, tl 

154 | Avg. § | QUOrUNs OBI. cnn gee netewei crt te ne eiensa cas ncasiedcecadseudassbabius Ben caetceegenh Sonmba ek telg his eee sateen at Eee iidlindma« intl | Present, , 

155 | Aug. 6) H. e 13015, to adopt conference report on bill to authorize certain construction at military installations. (Passed 256 to 135)-_..-....... 2.2.22. | No. de 

156 | Aug. 6/ H. 13580, te imerease the Sublie debt Nualt. (Passed. S08 00 208) a...oc ono on ok esik edn ne med ebinn Base See eink esse Yes, H 

157 | Aug. 6) S. on to suspend rules and pass bill to provide more effective price, production adjustment, and marketing program for various agricultural | No, 

| | ‘commoditie s (38 majority required for suspension passage). (Defeated 210 to 186.) 
198 | Rew. 7 | Queries COR ink. nn cc ccnice nen seticncein ku caceekionbins ghee Sabbbnecdeteed 556>bebbebgstase bene eee as beans keegan ~~ ~~ Present, is 
159 | Aug. 7 | H. Res. 675, to adopt the rule providing for the consideration of and 2 hours of debate on H. R. 13247 to strengthen the national defense and to | Yes, of 
| | encourage and assist in expansion and improvement of educational programs te meet critical national needs. (Passed 265 to 108.) 

360 | Ane.. BS ) Qunerees GOU) a... «nonin ween sewn casas ccssen eto bose anche es saa Sib wt Shodig ssh 209s loseh sas. baed ue eok aborted ile Suds Py oh aEO a eb het essai Present, 

161 | Aug. 8 | H.R. 13247, on motion to recommit to committee the National Defense Education Act of 1958. (Defeated 139 to SD sates indies Sic 5.55 No. 

163 § Atay. 12 | QUOTE CB). ccccnccccwcccntecccndvasscsccienss scgsshanntbeshssteeaksseusiesibstnesdtthags ectsdbdetctips sankecdtdgled sab pehelakiiparene. -cesuh Present. to 

163 | Amg. 12 | Qucruis G8ll . .conccencncensseccswensdeccasoksnenscesdnhgenhssencsahsccbhessnkesclpsasebensedssGnbectabbceeestdQeeddetsessckedeeypbneece+s+ssceuh Present. wl 

164 | Aug. 13 | Quorum OBI). gn mck ccmcbwccctiosdsecdal Cowccccssindcpnccons Ssh hsdnecdd ethan 4hudkshes similis tcnndguktbes+dsddctknnepeadneee os __..| Present, 

165 | Aug. 13 | S. 2226, to override the President’s veto on bill to provide a method for regulating and fixing wage rates for employees of Portsmouth, \’. H., | No, ab 
| Nav al Shipyard. (Defeated 202 to 180.) to 

166 | Aug. 13 | H. Res. 684, citing Bernard Goldfine for contempt of Congress. (Passed 367 to 8). ........-..-------- 22-22 none enn n ne en nee nee e no-one eee Yes, se 

167 | Aug.. 13 | H. Res. 606, elting Cari Braden for combat Of Gt NB i iis on dedkdn cn ccddewsetsdtettnraedaddcccacckquntiséctéavetetibantpabtiebhlistins sberncta Yes, 

108 | As. 34 |. Querua O0ll. - Wc inecicacennedongusndichbtnntincadibhasktngsbhaseel hinesdsetinapthientinpctnaatucsbiagehspatind eee nie. 2. la Present, Re 

160 | Amp. 15 | Qeoreltie ON. onc cksinnn pon ccsendcesncsscassccbpgsge eine segcciieanstestenin kebab halis i ceeiguass <obosen and attire tonsa+ocupl Present 

170 | Aug. 15 | H. Res. 682, the rule providing for the consideration of the legislation (Area Redevelopment Act). (Passed 216 to 159) -.-...-...--..- Socaks eae Yes. , 

171 | Aug. 15 Quorum OBE. naccccesenecnsasssdnccessunnishaciohbencstioepsenamtnsigecs cdmaddbbeinipats ts mideaded pegetshatmeuhe geen ncsie~sek th 

172 | Aug. 15 . 3683, on motion to recommit to committee the Area Redevelopment Act. (Defeated 170 to 188). .................-.---2-24-.+-------...-.--- Yes. alc 

173 | Aug. 18 hamuie OND)... ...ncnnenccesonasesseseuatsascensbapesnshabsadiasctniguah doesbteissss 4entehmindhicepasnkhahne siege deeb Cin as. -< dil Present. 

174 | Aug. 18 | S. S. 4086, to suspend rules and pass ee mae | bill with amendments (24 majority required for suspension passage). (Defeated 251 to 134)__-| Yes. te: 
175 | Aug. 18 | S. 3974, to sepa rules and pass Labor-ManageMment Reporting and Disclosure Act (24 majority required for suspension passage). (Defe: ated | No, Ma 
| *"190 to 198. 2 

176 | Aus. 28 | Quorum OOll nn 2 wen co cence enc cnnccccnsensscanstinietvduscbipianhbasebhsabesicasebbiunshudbscchplniess eebele enter. 0+-<iid Present. 
177 | Aug. 18 | H. R. 13607, to suspend rules and pass with Amemdmsemts.. 2262 iain 53 Soca cabecdncesndisesccnnsssecccdesssesesecediicthnaqoes----+---05 Yes, J 
| H. R. 13607, to provide for establishment of a food-stamp plan for the distribution of $1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food commodities a year to ma 
5 Q needy i and families in the United States (24 majority required for suspension passage). (Defeated 196 to 187.) wa 
17 Ame. 10 | QUOrURR CRE. nono ec cee be cc ccen ccdcoss recaps Jnsssansentaccoessebesbebttines eboteigastetists Jacutioddige get aths cos cee coll _ 
179 | Aug. 19 | H. Res. 691, providing for House disagreement to Senate amendments to H. R. 13247 (National Defense Education Act of 1958). (Passed 259 to | Yes. ‘i 
} 110.) 
180 | Aug. 10.1 Querdet O00). oe nics cn sncepssdicdutecesnenssgscns atnockacs pbbaisabns Cupeinie ih seknchoustbedbiimmudebai - dan ei ain aire aawe aed Present, We 
181 | Aug. 19 | H. Res. som rule providing 2 hours of debate on S. 4036 (Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act of 1958). (Passed 198 to 165)..........-.-.-.- No. ove 
182 | Ang. 10. | QUOC CBW. ccc cn csc cree ccewyesscc wets scenpekgetiniiebeunynpiuatne mei mdi sive es en dns aienp oon aie 
183 | Aug. 20 | On motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment 36 to supplemental appropriation bill to provide that no appropriation be made to | Ne r 
| National Aeronautics and Space Administration unless previously authorized by legislation hereafter enacted by Congress. (Defeated 126 anc 
to 236.) 
184 | Aug. 20 | To approve Senate amendment 113 to supplemental appropriation bill relative to U. 8. Information Agency authorization for acquisition and | Yes. * 
| construction of radio facilities. (Passed 190 to 172.) 
165 | Aug. 90 |. QuctwMn C00). 2. nos odicccccccsnrcetececasccsuqccusdéescehdbianschttatieadsdbbiniidcmtbigbtbehbinkabbietasebiabaytibaysancene Present. FE 
186 | Aug. 21 | Quorum OND ois Sateen wk nsuincocénsqcbck tin cswchbestipiiblgiinetonks.sscncuen deus eabinbeh: Doane cadotdheic inn ies eee Sonne Present. 
187 | Aug. 21 | S. 4036, on motion to strike enacting clause in Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act. (Defeated 171 to 174)--......-.----.-..------«-------------- Yes, , the 
188 | Aug. 21 | s. 4036, to stabilize production of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic mines. (Defeated 159 to 182). .._.------- No. , Cle 
189 | Aug. 21 | S. Con. Res. 109, to suspend rules and pass bill to express the sense of Congress on the establishment of the United Nations Force. (Passed | Ye. 1 
299 to 20.) esti 
199 | Aug. 22 | Quorum CRED ie Ba carbs a cpligbccdeebm table ai iielin igh Ma dag iets <a bas tha ass tele eS A Rh OA, ee a ae Present. 
191 | Aug. 22 | 8. 3335, to suspend rules, bill providing for construction in District of Colombia of a national cultural center. (Passed 260 to 56)_...-.---------- No. wit 
192 | Aug. 22 | H. R. 13343, to authorize an appropriation for Pan American games to be held in Chicago, Il. (Passed 244 to 64)_...._....-.....-------------- No. effo 
193 | Aug. 23 | H. R. 13489, on motion to adopt conference report on bill making appropriations for military construction for the Department of Defense for fiscal | Yes, R 
| year ending June 30, 1959. (Passed 300 to 1.) cer 
104 | Aug. 23 Qroremt Callao oie oo nent ccm mnpinenn ncn ancopecine canes udeitins dripehnente abides nian anil. Sete Detain ARE ee IE ERs ik oh well Present. 
195 | Aug. 23 | H. R. 13247, on adoption of conference report on bill to strengthen the national defense and to encourage and assist in the expansion and improve- Yes, said 
: | ment of educational programs to meet critical national needs. (Passed 212 to 85.) pro 
wy 
1 Speaking engagement in Michigan. 3 Speaking engagement in Michigan. eves 
2 Attending funeral of friend. ‘ 4In Michigan; if present would have voted “yes.” ; ben 
but 
Nebraska Needs a Highway Post Office Since that time the Post Office Depart- route which would be served by the high- pn 
lectin ment has been operating a crazy-quilt of way post office. serv 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS truck routés to replace the railway post § The interlocking truck eae = M 
or office which was.a part of the withdrawn replaced the railroad train wo lish 
train service. The trucks simply do not necessary if a highway post office and 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM provide adequate substitute service. operation from Omaha to O'Neill. » day 
OF NEBRASKA They should be withdrawn and they tremendously interested in this 
*. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES should be replaced with a highway post because of the fact that Omaha this 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 epee Junction ‘point and because 1 1 ne | = 
Py ARE Pes It may be necessary to use trucks as a sary for sound. postal service 


to O’Neill there would be no 
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il from the east because the 
with ee, Chicago via West Liberty 
arrives in Omaha at 11:05 p. m. and the 
highway post office could leave Omaha 
at 11:30 p. m. and still be in all the lo- 
calities along the route as far west as 
O'Neill in time for morning delivery the 


foe of the stockmen in the terri> 
tory formerly served by this railway 

office are interested in vital ship- 
ments from Chicago. With a highway 

office, dispatches from Chicago in 
the early afternoon would be delivered 
in O’Neill the following morning. Un- 
der the present schedule, these stockmen 
are forced to fly perishable stock needs 
from Chicago to Norfolk. The service is 
not better than they would have by 
highway post office; it is simply more 


expensive. 

The Post Office Department claims 
thatthe trucks are getting mail to the 
destinations earlier. —The Omaha World- 
Herald on August 10, 1958, reported: 

But residents along the rail line claim this 
isa drop in the bucket.to the overall volume 
of mail. 


It is time to stop experimenting and 
to provide the highway post office service 
which is the only type of service avail- 
able to restore stability of postal service 
to the patrons along the route formerly 
serviced by the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already referred to 
the news story in the Omaha World-Her- 
ald and at this point I wish to include the 
text of the story. 

Mam, Trucks AREN’T LIKED—TRAINS WERE 
BETTER ON CHADRON ROUTE 

After a month of mail service by truck. 
many residentg along the North Western Rail- 
ways Omaha-Chadron line feel the new 
service leaves much to be desired. 

Railway mail service ended when the North 
Western took off its last 2 passenger trains 
over the 450-mile route July 6. 

A fleet of trucks has replaced trains 13 
and 14, with Norfolk and O'Neill designated 
a secondary terminals. 

MAIL EARLIER 


Post-office staffs at these two points do 


, the work previously done by railwa tal 
: inothn y y pos 


The Post Office Department has revised 
estimates for the size of trucks coincidental 
with the July 21 letting ef contracts in an 
effort to give better service. . 

R. E. McNeil, of Omaha, field service offi- 
cer for the Postal Transportation Service, 
‘said the Department is giving better service 
Providing mailing is done earlier in the day. 

“We're striving for next-day delivery at 
every point in Nebraska,” he said, “but to 
benefit you must originate your mail earlier.” 

TIME LOST 


Many residents assert the theory is good 
that actually they lose by having an 
posting time, plus the fact mail-truck 

Service is not as dependable. 
Multiple truck routes have been estab- 
in both directions to replace the trains 
some cases provide more than once-a- 


and 
_ Gay vervice between intermediate points. 


thint, Pesidents along the rail line claim 
‘Volume oo70P, 2 the bucket to the overall 
ach of mail and that they have lost as 
hour or of mailing time between the 
the‘Omaha-bo office closes and the time 
bound train went through. 


See 
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be moved up to 11:30 p.m. At Hartington 
and Wayne, the day’s dispatch for Omaha 
and Lincoln is sealed before the banks close 
their books on the day’s clearings. 

“Maybe we’re just spoiled,” said J. G. 
Brewster, president of the Tri-County Bank 
at Stuart. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Post Office 
Department will act swiftly to correct 
the situation and I think it is fantastic 
that the residents of Nebraska should 
be suffering impaired postal service at a 
time when the entire theme of the Post 
Office Department is focused upon im- 
provement. 


* 





The Facts About the New Farm Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, as this 2d session of the 85th Congress 
draws to a close, it is time for soul- 
searching on the part of each of us to de- 
termine individually and collectively the 
degree to which we have met our respon- 
sibilities. The House of Representatives 
is the truly democratic branch of our 
Government and it is to us that the peo- 
ple properly look for action on their most 
urgent problems. We are the only body 
of public servants who must go before our 
people every 2 years and account for our 
stewardship of the Federal Government. 
Some Members of Congress think that 
is too often and I am frank to agree that 
those 2 years roll by awfully fast, but 
I am personally willing to face up to the 
ordeal of the relection campaign if in 
so doing we can properly lay before the 
voting public the record of both accom- 
plishments and failures. 

As our distinguished speaker has said, 


this has been one of the hardest work-. 


ing and most productive sessions of Con- 
gress in history. In my opinion, the 
Congress this year was too productive 
when it comes to spending legislation. 
In the 1957 session, for example, we ap- 
propriated a total of $68 billion. This 
year, Congress approved more than $80 
billion at the same time we raised the 
national debt ceiling another $13 bil- 
lion. I have been shocked deeply - by 
this session of Congress spending tax- 
payers’ money with such abandon, know- 
ing that our Nation—our people—would 
be plunged another $13 billion in debt. 


I have not had the opportunity to cal-—— 


culate the total, but I know the record 
will show that the vote of H. Cart ANDER- 
SEN of Minnesota was cast against ap- 
propriations items the sum of which 
would have closely approximated the 
deficit now before us. These were all 
nondefense items. I will not economize 
at‘ the expense of an adequate national 
defense. 

My people are heavily burdened, Mr. 
Speaker. ‘They are called upon to bear 
their share of the tremendous taxes re- 
quired to service our national debt and 
meet expenditures, and yet because we 
are in a rural area we have not had our 
fair share- of ‘the expanding national 
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income. The knife has cut both ways, 
and I want to take a few minutes before 
we adjourn to discuss briefly the impact 
of this Congress upon the loyal, hard- 
working citizens of the Seventh District 
of Minnesota. They sent me here to 
fight for their interests, and that is what 
I have done to the best of my ability in 
the last 20 years. 
EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS BAD FOR MIDWEST 


The other day, when the last farm bill 
was before us, I said that this had been 
the worst Congress in my 20 years from 
the standpoint of Midwest agriculture 
and our rural economy. That state- 
ment bears repeating, because most of us 
will be back next year as Members of the 
86th Congress, and the least we can do is 
to profit by the mistakes of the 85th Con- 
gress in the adoption of corrective, for- 
wardlooking laws for American agricul- 
ture and our rural economy. 


Farm legislation has been made a po- 
litical football for many years, but I 
meeply regret tosay that the last 2 years 
have seen sectionalism enter the picture, 
and that has been worse than any pre- 
vious partisan differences. 


Let us take a quick look at the record. 
In the first session, the Midwest looked 
to Congress for two major actions. We 
asked for a realistic acreage allotment 
for corn to preserve that program—and 
we asked for funds for the acreage re- 
serve. 

I personally introduced a bill to pro- 
vide 90-percent-of-parity price supports 
for family-size farms. It was my pur- 
pose to do the necessary job of protecting 
the economies of family farmers and the 
main-street merchants of our rural 
towns and villages, and also to do some- 
thing about the costly, surplus-produc- 
ing price-support program for the big, 
corporation type farm operations. The 
90 percent price support under my bill 
would have applied, for example, to only 
the first 4,000 bushels of corn per farm. 
I went before the Committee on Agri- 
culture to plead for action, but nothing 
was done. Everyone said it was a sound 
proposal, but they had other fish to fry. 

March 13, 1957, was the first of many 
disappointing days in Congress for Mid- 
west farmers. It will be recalled that 
our corn legislation to provide a 51-mil- 
lion-acre corn allotment was killed by a 
217-to-188 vote, with most of the south- 
erners voting against the measure. I 
tried desperately to effect a compromise 
with our friends from the South, and was 
grateful for the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], 
on page 3172 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, when he said: 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I certainly will. I think 
the gentleman has made a great contribu- 
tion, probably the greatest that has been 
made up to now, in an effort to get this thing 
on the road. 


We had another glimmer of hope when 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, Mr. 
Houmpurey, brought out his corn bill. 
The defeat was even worse on that side 
as the Senate killed the Humphrey corn 
bill by a vote of 45 nays to 35 yeas. 
Only 15 of the 49 Democratic Senators 
voted for the Humphrey bill, and the 
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Democratic chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture openly fought it. 

On the corn legislation we saw for the 
first time the deadly effects of a combi- 
nation of our colleagues from the South 
and those from the industrial labor 
districts who joined forces to kill our 
measures. 

Our next test came on May 15, 1957, 
when the coalition of southerners and 
big-city Congressmen again joined forces 
to eliminate the funds for the 1958 acre- 
age reserve. The Harrison—Virginia— 
amendment to kill the acreage reserve 
was approved by a 192-to-187 vote, with 
11 Southern States casting 75 votes to 
kill the appropriation and only 25 to 
save it. Again we were staggered by the 
combined vote of the South and the 
industrial East. 

I carried the fight to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and the funds 
were restored. As a matter of fact, 
funds were so urgently needed that it 
became necessary early in 1958 to bring 
out of my committee an additional au- 
thorization. However, the fact remains 
that if the House had had its way on 
May 15, 1957, there would have been no 
funds whatsoever for the acreage reserve 
in 1958. 

Our plea for these funds found some 
support among my good friends in the 
South, as shown by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] on page 6129 
of the ReEcorpD: 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will the ger~- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. MatrHews. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to thank the distinguished gentleman for 
the splendid statement he has made. I have 
been a Member of Congress for so many years, 
but I want to say to the distinguished gen- 
tleman that I have always found him to be 
a@ very wise man in his understanding of the 
problems of agriculture. I would like to join 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle in 
saying to him, “Thank you for this very 
excellent statement.” 


With a few minor exceptions, the 
lst session of the 85th Congress was 
totally nonproductive as far as Midwest 
agriculture was concerned. 

When the second session convened in 
January 1958 those of us vitally con- 
cerned with the economic problems of 
the Midwest knew that we had a fight on 
our hands. I was strengthened in my 
determination to get something done by 
the many words of encouragement I 
received at that time. Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association 
and a real fighter for farm legislation, 
wrote me on January 8, 1958: 

Agriculture has great friends in each of 
the two major parties, but the history will 
show we had our worst bumps during the 
three Republican administrations, namely, 
Harding, Hoover, and Eisenhower; and we 
had our best periods under Wilson, Roose- 
velt, and Truman. I am not interested in 
the political parties, but I am interested in 
friends like you who really make a hard fight 
for our friends on the farm and who do it 
with some political risk, 


It is unfortunately true that the fluc- 
tuations in our rural economy have coin- 
cided with these different political ad- 
ministrations, but we must recognize 
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that the good years of agriculture were 
also war years under the administra- 
tions of Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. 
What I am here in Congress fighting for 
is a program of parity for agriculture in 
peacetime—not just in the years of war. 
I do not want to depend on wartime pros- 
perity for agriculture. 

In the early weeks of this session I 
took the floor several times to call atten- 
tion to the urgent needs of Midwest agri- 
culture. On February 27, 1958, we were 
engaged in one of those discussions when 
the following exchange took place—page 
2670: 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN. Naturally, if we 
take the net total income of the farmers of 
the United States, which has been falling, 
and relate that to the number of farm fam- 
ilies which is also falling, certainly the per 
capita net income does not show a true 
picture. 

The fact remains, as the gentleman from 
South Dakota has well stated, that the net 
farm income of agriculture has dropped— 
that is simply a matter of statistics—con- 
tinuously from 1951 to this date. I think it 
is up to the Congress of the United States to 
try to do something about it, seeing as how 
we do not have the sort oi Secretary of Agri- 
culture who has the ability or the desire to 
doso. That is my personal opinion. I com, 
mend the gentleman for trying to bring out 
here today these facts,-and I hope we will 
have a factual presentation of the case and 
keep away from partisan politics. 

Mr. McGovern. May I also commend the 
gentleman from Minnesota. A few minutes 
ago the point was made here on the floor of 
the House that it takes considerable courage 
to defend the Secretary of Agriculture. I for 
one admire the courage of the gentleman 
from Minnesota in speaking out on the House 
floor yesterday and stating his criticism of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in spite of the 
fact that he had to do that in the face of 
the President’s defense yesterday of Secre- 
tary Benson. I think that takes considerable 
courage and it bespeaks the fact that the 
gentleman from Minnesota has always been 
more interested in the family farmer and his 
well-being than he has been in partisan 
politics or partisan gain. 


The president of the National Farmers 
Union also took notice of our early efforts 
te pave the way for farm legislation, and 
wrote me as follows: : 


Marcu 26, 1958. 

Dear CaRkL: Our board meetings and bi- 
ennial convention prevented me from thank- 
ing you sooner for sending me a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD containing your ex- 
cellent speech about Secretary Benson. It 
was both a well-organized indictment of his 
administration and a powerful statement of 
what farmers really need these days. I will 
find it very useful in my work during the 
coming months. 

I hope to see you in Washington in the 
near future. Meanwhile, please keep up the 
good work. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
James G. PATTON.* 


I received many such letters of en- 
couragement from my friends in the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, the 
Grange, as well as businessmen who had 
felt the pinch of a low farm economy. 

In all fairness, I must. say that the 
Committee on Agriculture worked hard 
on farm legislation. They considered 
literally hundreds of bills and I per- 
sonally went.before the Committee to 
plead for action on dairy legislation, the 
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wool program, the need to stre 
ASC committees, and others. But the 
Committee on Agriculture was Very late 
in bringing out a farm bill. : 

June’26, 1958, will go down in 
as one of the darkest days of all for — 
American agriculture and our rurabeegn. 
omy. On that day the House of 
sentatives, for the first time in 
history, refused to even consider a major 
farm bill and voted 214 nays to 171 yegs 
against the rule to take up the omnibys 
farm bill. 

I implored the House that day to gt - 
least give agriculture its day in 
but the greatest disappointment was the 
fact that not one leadership spokesman 
Democrat or Republican—said one word 
in behalf_of the proposal to debate the 
omnibus farm bill. Rural America suf. 
fered a staggering defeat at the hands of 
a cruel combination of city Repub’ 
and labor-elected Democrats. ; 

LABOR CUTS THE THROAT OF AGRICULTURE 


In order that this record may be com- 
plete, Mr. Speaker, I would like to quote 
from a recent speech made on the floor 
of the House by one of the greatest men 
in Congress—Democrat or Republican— 
the gentleman fron? Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON]. Mr. CANNON has served in the 
Congress for 36 years, has been the par- 
liamentarian at several Democratic na- 
tional conventions, and if there ever was 
a man who personified the Democratic 
Party that man is CLARENCE Cannon, of 
Missouri. In his speech of July 22, 1958, 
here on the floor of the House, he stated 
the case more accurately and more effec- 
tively than any other has done. Hesaid: 

Mr. Cannon. When I first came to the 
House, there was not a labor union in the 
district from which I came. It was.an agri- 
cultural district, and not a community was 
to be influenced by a vote for labor in 
the House. But it seemed to me that agri- 
culture and labor had a common cause. Both 
were preyed upon by the same predatory in- 
terests, and obviously they should work to- 
gether. For that reason I have consistently . 
supperted labor legislation, beginning with 
the first Wagner bill, and have never cast & 
vote that was not friendly to labor in the 
years in which labor was slowly building sup- 
port in the House and in the country. 

But the favor has not always been Te 
turned. And while labor has forged ahead, 
agriculture has lagged behind, and on 4 foll- 
call vote last week the labor vote in the 
House refused even to consider a farm Dill. 

Commentators in the newspapers f : 
to it as a smashing victory for Secretary Bel 
son, but, of course, Secretary Benson had 
nothing whatever to do with it. A farm Te 
porting agency briefly and accurately sums 
up the situation as follows: : 

“The balance of power that decided the 
outcome was the group-of 50 city ; 
who voted against the bill. They voted thelt 
resentment against southerners who had 
posed labor-law liberalization and 
integration.” 


There, Mr. Speaker, you have from the 
mouth of a great Democrat who ha” 
served in Congress for 36 years with hion- 
or and distinction the indictment of I x 
bor for the defeat of the omnibus sam — 
bill ; 


Look at that vote on page 11145 of the 













vote cf labor 
from the big industrial areas a 
even considering the omnibus farm bh 
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entleman from Missouri [Mr. 
eet hes said, labor cut the throat of 
yiture, and farm people should 
et it. 
re rare still some demagogs who 
would try to convince farm people that 
have something in common with 
the big labor unions. All any farmer has 
to do is look at the investigations of the 
senate Committee on Labor Racketeer- 
ing, and he can see that he-has nothing 
in common with the gangsters, the ex- 
convicts, and the crooks who have cap- 
tured far too many of our labor unions. 
Any farmer who follows the Senate hear- 
ings can see how those racketeers have 
robbed their unions, how they have 
pought and sold political officeholders, 
and how they have abused not only the 
employers with whom they have dealt, 
but their own members as well. 
The tragedy of it all, Mr. Speaker, is 


- that the rank and file of labor would not 


for a minute seek to exploit the farm peo- 
ple. The honest, hardworking union 
members who have lost control of their 
unions doubtless sympathize with us but 
their leaders, who are now being investi- 
gated by the McClellan committee in the 
Senate, have chosen to destroy our farm 
economy simply because they cannot dic- 
tate to us farm Congressmen. 

In my own district, Mr. Speaker, the 
man who seeks my seat in Congress this 
fall is supported strongly by organized 
labor. My labor opponent for Congress 
has earned their favor by following the 
lead of a few labor leaders while he was 
in the State legislature, even though this 
required that he go against the best in- 
terests of the people he represented. The 
labor candidate for Congress. in the 
Seventh District led the fight for daylight 
saving time ir the State legislature, 
which farmers despise, and he joined in 


' the effort to reapportion our State leg- 


islature in a manner which would strip 

the country areas of some of their present 

ee and give those seats to big 
es, 

It is common knowledge that labor 
leaders from outside my State are doing 
their best in an effort to knock me out of 
Congress and to elect in my place a man 
who will, generally speaking, do their 
’ . I look forward to the contest 
in the Seventh District this fall, because 

know my people and I have every con- 

that they will keep a man in 

who independently represents 

them. I do not believe that political 
slush funds from labor organizations can 
elect a labor candidate in the rural dis- 
trict I have had the privilege of rep- 
tesenting for the past 20 years. My 
people know from the record of the 85th 
that labor has turned against 

ture, and that it would be suicide 


for our Seventh District to elect to Con- - 


ress 4 labor-sponsored candidate. — 
We have good, clean unions in my dis- 
ci—the railway unions, the postal em- 
unions, the building trades, and’ 
by They have not been infiltrated 
MeClellan elements now before the 
they committee, and God grant 
~ Hever will. We are an independent 
in southwestern Minnesota. We 
" our own destinies and we 
Tesent these outside influences 
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coming into our area to try to force upon 
us any of their political choices. 
THE FACTS ABOUT THE NEW FARM BILL 


The farm bill finally approved in the 
closing days of Congress will, in my 
judgment, be ruinous to Midwest agri- 
culture. I can hardly conceive of a 
measure which would more deliberately 
sow the seeds for the destruction of our 
feed and livestock economies. 

On August 4, 1958, the House was asked 
to suspend the rules and pass this ne- 
farious farm bill. The Democratic lead- 
ership sought to force the bill upon us 
with only 40 minutes of debate and no 
opportunity for amendments. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] de- 
scribed it: 

It is not a farm bill; it is the humbuggiest 
humbug that was ever humbugged. If it 
passes, 20 years of successful farm legisla- 
tion will be lost. 


Again, the power of organized labor 
was brought to bear against American 
agriculture. This time, it was argued 
that consumers must be helped. Can you 
imagine anything so ridiculous as a farm 
bill to help consumers? But that was 
what it was, and I quote the words of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. An- 
Fuso] who is a Democrat on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Speaking in behalf 
of the measure—page 14711 of the Rec- 
orp—he said: 

Mr. AnFruso. This bill was voted 28 to noth- 
ing. I believe it will help the consumer be- 
cause it will reduce the price of cotton, corn, 
and rice, and we should be able to get cheaper 
shirts and cheaper cotton fabrics. Also 
cheaper beef and cheaper pork chops and 
cheaper hamburger. 


Think of that, Mr. Speaker. A mem- 
ber of the great Committee on Agricul- 
ture, a big city Democrat, calling upon 
Congress to approve a farm bill which he 
proudly proclaims will cheapen every- 
thing the farmer produces. _Does not 
anyone from the big city districts realize 
that farmers and rural businessmen are 
already at the bottom of the economic 
ladder—or do they not care? What a 
tragic injustice to force my farmers to 
pay for high-priced labor when they buy 
farm machinery and then tell those 
farmers that they must take a reduction 
in farm commodity prices so this same 
high-price labor can have cheaper pork 
chops. 

The following exchange is quoted from 
page 14712 of the Recorp: 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cannon. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota who has contributed so much to 
farm legislation during his entire service in 
the House. . 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ANFruso] made a very correct 
statement when he said that the effect of this 
bill would be to provide cheaper corn and 
cheaper beef and meat for the consumers. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course. 


That same day, Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. CooLrey], said: 

Mr. Cooney. If I were to write a bill, I 
would write one in keeping with the views of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart 
ANDERSEN], who is opposing the bill because 
it does_too little for the farmer. 
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In other words, Mr. Speaker, even the 
chairman of the committee which 
brought that nefarious bill before us 
readily admitted that I was right and 
that commonsense and good judginent 
called for a bill along my line of reason- 
ing. No bill will ever bear my stamp of 
approval which does not do something 
worthwhile for agriculture—and I will 
fight to the end any such proposal as 
this which will further depress our rural 
economy. 

They failed to get the necessary two- 
thirds majority to suspend the rules and 
pass that bill, but another attempt was 
made on August 14 and that succeeded. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ANFusSO] paid me a nice compliment but 
_he still joined in the fight to force down 

“our rural economy. He said—page 
16072: 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Speaker, first of all, I 
should like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate my good friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Carn ANDERSEN], 
for the wonderful manner in which he repre- 
sents his constituents. I know he is in- 
terested in getting the most for them. 


Such words of praise from a city 
Democrat are welcome, but I would trade 
them 10 times over for a vote for Mid- 
west agriculture. 

The bitter truth, Mr. Speaker, is that 
the 85th Congress has forced through a 
farm bill which will not only sow the 
seeds for the destruction of Midwest 
agriculture but which will also bear no 
fruit for consumers. Feed grain and 
livestock prices will go down, purchas- 
ing power will be lost in rural America, 
and the middlemen will take the differ- 
ence. In the long run the consumers will 
not get cheaper food and clothing—they 
will just lose a rural market for the 
things they manufacture. 

A JOB FOR THE NEXT CONGRESS 


I have taken the time of the House, 
Mr. Speaker, to document this sad his- 
tory of farm legislation in the 85th Con- 
gress which is about to adjourn. I know 
that the hour is late and there is no hope 
left this year. 

ext January a new Congress will 
meet. There will be ample opportunity 
to appraise the damage done by the 85th. 
If my people return me to Congress, I 
will continue my fight for a fair deal for 
agriculture and our rural economy. 

The work of Congress carries forward 
from one session to the next. There will 
be many issues to decide, and I have 
every confidence that the next Congress 
will recognize the mistakes that have 
been made and do something about them. 

RECORD NOT ALL BAD 


The record is not all bad. Many good 
and constructive programs are under- 
way, and much work we have undertaken 
is yet to be completed. 

I am proud to say that in my Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture Appropriations we 
stopped dead the proposal to increase in- 
terest rates for REA. ‘The Congress it- 
self probably did not know that the 
budget laid before us for the United 
States Department of Agriculture this 
year provided for a radical change in the 
REA loan program which would require 
the cooperatives to go into the private 
money market for their loans. This was 
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completely unacceptable to me person- 
ally and I insisted that the whole story be 
written into the record of our hearings. 

Many people in the REA program 
wrote me expressing their appreciation 
for the fight I made to protect their lean 
program. I was especially pleased with 
this letter from Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, who has so ably 
helped us defend REA: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. April 8, 1958. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cari: I did, indeed, read the record 
of the House Appropriations hearings rela- 
tive to REA and we all think that you did an 
excellent job in bringing out pertinent in- 
formation about the proposed legislation. 
Such exposure of the fraud and deception 
that is involved in the proposed bill will go 
a long way to stopping it in its tracks, I be- 
lieve. 

I am sure that rural electric consumers all 
over the country will be grateful to you for 
your help in this instance as in others. 

Very best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
CuiypEe T. ELLIs, 
General Manager. 


We not only stopped, for this year at 
least, the attempt to hamstring our REA 
and RTA programs, but we also strength- 
ened some of the other important farm 
programs. We made additional funds 
available for soil conservation, exten- 
sion, experiment stations, research, and 
others. 

We expanded research on utilization 
of agricultural surpluses, and for the 
first time we provided $5 million in for- 
eign currencies generated by the Public 
Law 480 program to finance utilization 
research in foreign countries. 

For the first time we also wrote into 
the appropriations bill language setting 
aside $35 million of section 32 money for 
the purchase of surplus commodities for 
the school lunch. These funds are al- 
ready in use to buy turkeys out in my 
area which will not only help stabilize 
the turkey market but will also make 
these turkeys available for school lunch. 

The Congress adopted my amendment 
to restore next year the ACP practices 
knocked out of the program for 1958, and 
we strengthened by law the authority 
of the farmer-elected county committees. 
Under my amendment the popular A-3— 
alfalfa—practice , will be restored next 
year, for example, and only the county 
ASC committee can change it. In. my 
judgment, our ASC committees are in- 
dispensable and must be kept strong. 

We also have some very important 
watershed projects underway in my dis- 
trict, and it will be my responsibility to 
obtain the funds next year to carry that 
work forward. Other watersheds are in 
the discussion or planning stages, and 
we will need money for those if they are 
to be developed. 

We are nearing completion of the 
transmission line bringing cheap power 
into my district from the Missouri River, 
and I expect to obtain the funds next 
year to complete that job. This low- 
cost power is already pouring into my 
district with more to come. In addition 
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to the REA cooperatives, municipal sys- 
tems of Alexandria, Benson, Granite 
Falls, Luverne, Madison, Marshall, Olivia, 
Ortonville, Redwood Falls, and Tyler 
have firm power allotments. It is con- 
servatively estimated that this new power 
will, in my Seventh District alone, save 
consumers at least a million dollars a 
year on their electric bills. 

We have started construction of a big 
soil and water research laboratory at 
Morris, Minn,, and we must include funds 
in the agriculture appropriations next 
year to complete that project and pro- 
vide for its operation. 

We have several Army engineers flood- 
control projects in the planning stage, 
and my Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations will be asked to provide 
those funds. 

We must act on the proposed legisla- 
tion to restore the authority of the REA 
Administrator over the REA and RTA 
programs, and we must be prepared to 
fight once again the efforts to cripple 
that vital farm program. ; 

We have started in a number of areas 
in my district a dynamic and progressive 
program of industrial development, and 
that work must go forward if we are to 
provide good jobs for our people and 
expand our economy. 

These are but a few of the projects 
and programs we have underway which 
will call for further action in the next 
Congress. They are important to my 
people and to southwestern Minnesota. 

But the most important job we will 
have before us next January, Mr. 
Speaker, will be the enactment of a good 
farm bill to sustain the economy of 
American agriculture. We are all Ameri- 
cans and I firmly believe that the justice 
of our case will ultimately receive fair 
treatment at the hands of Congress. 





Death Loss Totals 108 on Cattle Sent 
From New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, here is one for the good ladies 
of the humane societies. Of course I do 
not imagine they will do anything about 
this, as they all seem to be for so-called 
reciprocal trade, regardless of how inhu- 
mane. 

Many workingmen in America are be- 
ing treated inhumanely because of such 





trade policies as this, in addition to the: 


horrible inhumaneness the animals have 
to go through. The following is from 
the Denver Record Stockman: 
DeaTH Loss ToTaLs 108 ON CATTLE SENT FroM 
NEw ZEALAND 
The first shipment of feeder cattle arrived 
from New Zealand recently in San Diego after 
@ rough month-long sea voyage. Condition 
of the cattle at arrival time was appalling. 
While many livestock observers on the west 
coast strongly oppose the importation of 
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cattle, similar reports on the arrival of thes 
cattle came from several sources, 0 there § 
little question as to the story's acc 
Observers say the animals arrived in g bost 
that was not originally designed to haul liye. 
stock. Animals were tied close together ip 
14-foot pens in the hull of the vessel, and ar. 
rived at San Diego belly-deep in manure, 
A large mumber of animals wag 
bruised and had patches of hair knocked off 
All were covered completely with 
Some 108 head of the origina! 1,225 died en 
route, 4 died on arrival, and 2 were 
upon arrival because of injuries. : 
When loaded on the boat, animals 
around 1,300 pounds with their winter coat 
of hair. Average weight loss was reported tp 
be around 200 pounds—which is the equiva. 
lent of more than 15 percent shrink. 
Preventing such incidents in the futur 
undoubtedly would increase shipping 
but the cost of weight loss and future gain. 
ing ability of these cattle is no small 
Possibly. the owners of these cattle will see 
that proper conditions prevail on futus 


shipments, but Government officials or a hu. . 


mane society should insure that it doesn’t 
happen again. 





Anti-Semitism in U. S. S. R. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, m- 
der leave heretofore granted, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a news article, by 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt, which appeared 
in the Long Island Daily Press on August 
22, 1958, and which discusses the anti- 
Semitic record of Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev. 

Khrushchev seems to ve f 
closely in the footsteps of Hitler's early 
years. 

The article follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV SHOwS His ANTI-SEMITISM 

(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

Russia’s -1,800,000 Jews are in trouble. 
They’ve always been a favorite Red whipping 
boy, but for the first time the head of the 
Russian Government is openly admitting that 
Jews are deliberately barred from participa 
tion in Soviet life. 

The Yaroshetskys, Grinshteins, and Kap 
lans are being ousted from incor 
ernment and part ts. They're no 
needed, says NSoriet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev. There are enough Russian intellee 
tuals to fill these jcbs. 

Recently, the Soviet dictator confided to 
a visiting French Socialist that the 
of Jews entitled to hold party and Gover 
ment posts were equivalent to their propor 
tion in the population—which means * 
mere 1 percent of the total. 

Khrushchev is telling the satellite coun- 
tries that they too much remove Jews from 
positions of leadership. Pe a visit to Po 
land he told local comrades: ; 2 

“I should think that the Polish United 
Workers (Communist) Party would 


on having Polish names in its lene i 


* * * Even a second-rate Kowalski is c 
useful than a first-rate Rosenblum — 


Flint-eyedEkatrina Furtseva, the oh 


boss’ protege and an alternate 
the party presidium, has slavishly 


his line. She told a correspondent erect 
National Guardian that too many Jews 
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ent in sclence and the arts. Why, 
when Tito visited Russia, she remarked, 80 
¢ of the musicians in the orchestra 
ed for him were Jews. 
OT eaition of an individual as being 
Jewish has been facilitated by the practice 
of labeling “JEW” on all his personal docu- 
ments, even @ graduation diploma. 

Under the Red Hitler’s policy no good 
must be spoken of a Jew. In a pamphlet 
on the National Traditions of the Peoples 
of the Soviet Union, published last year, 
Jews are not mentioned among the nationali- 
ties who received the order Hero of the 
goviet Union. Yet some 200 Jews had won 
this honor for courage and heroism during 
World War II. 

The name “Jew” or “Jewish” does not ap- 

in 338 pages of statistics published in 
the Achievements of the Soviet Regime -in 
49 Years in Figures, a 1957 Government 
yolume. ~ , : 

While denying them equal opportunities 
Soviet society still does not allow Jews to 
lead separate lives of theirown. Khrushchev 
says he sees no reason to permit the Jews 
to maintain their own synagogues and cul- 
tural activities within the U. S. S. R. 

Khrushchev’s anti-Semetic record goes 
pack along way. The full story of the Soviet 
ruler’s implacable race hate is teld in the 
Soviet Empire: Prison House of Nations and 
Races, published by the Senate Committee on, 
the Judiciary under the able chairmanship 
of Senator James O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi. 

The pudgy thug that rules Russia gives all 
manner of excuses to justify his relentless 
persecution oi this ancient people. In April 
he is reported to have said that “historical 
conditions” made Jews individualistic arti- 
sans or intellectuals who disliked collective 
labor and group discipline. 

Remarks like this upset some of the com- 
trades abroad who fear to lose the support of 
local Jewish Communists. Joseph Clark, 
foreign editor of the former New York Daily 
Worker, has opeuly criticized the Soviet lead- 
er for his anti-Jewish bias. 

Khrushchev’s Jew baiting is no emotional 
vagary. It is a matter of cold and cynical 
practical politics. 

Jacob Pat, executive secretary of the Jew- 
‘ish Labor Committee, charges that at a 
biennial JLC convention Khrushchev and his 
colleagues had proposed to arrest 700 Polish 
Jewish writers, Communist party officials, 
and others to divert the hatred of the Polish 
people from Soviet Russia to the Jews. 





Statement Concerning the Activities of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
85th Congress 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, once 
gain I report with a great deal of pleas- 
mn and pride the accomplishments of 


Committee on Merchant Marine and © 


as this Congress cames to an 
thaimannerviege of serving in the 
Po important commit- 

— consecutive terms has made pos- 
the highest degree of continuity of 
yand programing. I feel that our 
Tetord has been a most constructive one. 
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It has been a period of accomplishment 
that equals any in the history of the 
committee. 

During the first session there were a 
total of 92 meetings of the full com- 
mittee and its subcommittees. Forty- 
nine pieces of legislation considered by 
the committe became law. 

During the second session, there were 
90 meetings of the full committee and its 
subcommittees, and, 31 measures re- 
ported from the committee in the second 
session have been approved by the 
President. 

Major legislation reported by the com- 
mittee during this Congress included au- 
thorization of two superliner passenger 
vessels for operation in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans; the Federal Boating Act 
of 1958; the Maritime Academy Act of 
1958, relating. to the State maritime 
academies; several bills amending and 
strengthening title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 governing mortgage 
insurance on privately financed loans for 
the construction of vessels; temporary 
extension of the use of dual-rate systems 
by steamship conferences; bills designed 
to improve the safety of navigation in 
the Great Lakes in anticipation of the 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway, and 
others providing needed clarification in 
the navigation rules generally; amend- 
ment to the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act to assure an adequate mini- 
mum of wildlife lands under public con- 
trol to meet the requirements of the ever 
growing army of sportsmen of the coun- 
try for hunting areas; the Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act providing for more 
effective integration of a fish and wild- 
life conservation program with Federal 
water resources developments; imple- 
mentation of the 1955 treaty with the 
Republic of Panama; and licensing of 
ocean freight forwarders. 

In one most important matter I was 
greatly surprised and deeply disap- 
pointed that a bill to authorize the con- 
struction of an atomic-powered ice- 
breaking vessel for operation by the 
Coast Guard was vetoed in the closing 
days of the session, after having over- 
whelmingly passed both Houses of the 
Congress, on the basis of exhaustive 
hearings demonstrating an immediate 
overall national need for such a vessel 
for use in the Arctic and the Antarctic. 

During the two sessions of this Con- 
gress the committee has launched and 
carried through a number of important 
inquiries pursuant to special investiga- 
tive authority or in accordance with sec- 
tion. 135 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. 

In this Congress, as in the 84th, we 
decided that great value could be ren- 
dered to the committee by starting off 
our program with a series of hearings 

concerning the functions and workings 
of the several administrative agencies 
under the committee’s jurisdiction. 

Following the organization of the com- 
mittee, extensive hearings were held in 
Washington studying the operations of: 
First, the Maritime Administration and 
merchant marine problems generally; 
second, Fish and Wildlife Service, with 
particular regard to a report on the 


progress of the Fish and Wildlife Reor- 
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ganization Act; and third, current prob- 
lems of the United States Coast Guard. 

This type of general review has been 
found to be most helpful in the orienta- 
tion of the Members to the important 
work of the committee. In these cases, 
we were involved with review of the op- 
eration of existing legislation or the ac- 
tivities of the agencies, but not with any 
new legislation. Such hearings were 
strictly informative in nature, and pro- 
vided much useful background for the . 
Members to enable them better to ap- 
praise legislation concerning the agencies 
involved. Moreover, we were able to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of recently passed legislation. 

Four standing subcommittees were es- 
tablished: They are: First, Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine, HERBERT C. Bon- 
NER, Of North Carolina, chairman; sec- 
ond, Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation, FranK W. BoykIn, 
of Alabama, chairman; third, Subcom- 
mittee on Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and Navigation, Epwarp A. 
GarMatTz, of Maryland, chairman; and 
fourth, Subcommittee on the Panama 
Canal, LEonor K. (Mrs. JouHn B.) SuL- 
LIVAN, of Missouri, chairman. 

In large part, these subcommittees 
handled the work of the committee in its 
four principal phases. In view of the 
general interest, however, in a number of 
cases hearings were held by the full com- 
mittee, irrespective of the subject. 

In the following analysis, legislation 
and investigations are set forth in terms 
of the four major categories of the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, rather than by the 
work of the individual subcommittees. 

Speaking generally, many matters con- 
sidered from initial stage during the first 
session were carried through to enact- 
ment into public law. On the other 
hand, there were others of complexity 
and broad interest that were started in 
the first session of the 85th Congress, but 
not carried to final action until the sec- 
ond session. ‘ 

MERCHANT MARINE 

During the past Congress, it became 
apparent that special study and inquiry 
should ke made into various aspects of 
the exercise of policies relating to our 
maritime laws. Early in this Congress 
it was announced that full investigation 
and hearings would be made into policies 
relative to maintenance and manage- 
ment of the national-defense reserve 
fleet, approval of transfers of American 
ships to foreign registry, and the trade-in 
of vessels to the Government for allow- 
ance of credit toward new construction. 
These subjects are intimately related to 
each other and to our national maritime 
policy as laid down in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, which calls for the 
development and maintenance of an ade- 
quate and well-balanced American-flag 
merchant marine for the dual purpose of 
serving our waterborne commerce and 
our defense. Accordingly, during March, 
April, and May of 1957, an extensive 
series of hearings was held to determine 
whether existing administrative policies 
were consistent with the intent of Con- 
gress in regard to the merchant marine 
and whether need existed for additional 
legislation. 
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Concern over whether or not our mer- 
chant marine is being maintained at 
levels sufficient to meet mobilization re- 
quirements has been highlighted in re- 
cent years by requests for legislation to 
help build up a reserve of older usable 
tankers for national defense, as well as 
to encourage the construction of newer, 
larger, and faster tankers for American- 
flag operation. Although legislation was 
enacted to make special provisions for 
allowance of credit toward newly con- 
structed tankers in return for trade-in 
of older ones, it apparently did not ac- 
complish its intended purpose, for we 
still found ourselves with no standby re- 
serve of tankers. The trade-in questions 
are not confined to tankers, but are also 
closely related to the problems of re- 
placement of the dry-cargo segment of 
our fleet, which should be accomplished 
over the next 10 years in order to keep 
it up to date. We were interested in the 
operation of a so-called trade-out-and- 
build policy adopted by the Maritime 
Administration, whereunder a large 
number of usable vessels, particularly 
tankers, had been approved for transfer 
to foreign registry, subject to certain 
specific conditions relative to the flag 
to which transfer was made, and agree- 
ment by the transferring owner to build 
new tonnage in American shipyards. 
This very policy, which seemed to hold 
promise by putting much-needed work in 
the shipyards, appeared inconsistent 
with other policies relative to the reserve 
fleets, whereby obsolete or badly dam- 
aged vessels, vastly inferior to many of 
those being transferred, were required 
to be maintained for eventual mobiliza- 
tion use. In at least one case specific 
charges of violations of the law, or, at 
least, very careless administration, were 
alleged. 

After very full hearings on these sub- 
jects, with extensive testimony taken 
from high officials of the Department of 
Commerce, Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and Department of Defense, the 
committee found itself still uncertain as 
to the present thinking at the top level 
of Government concerning merchant 
marine policy in defense planning and 
the problems of coordination of policy 
between the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Defense. 

In an attempt to clarify these matters, 
the committee called on the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to appear in person to resolve the 
doubts and confusion created by the 
testimony of officiais of their respective 
departments. In their testimony, the 
departmental Secretaries assured the 
committee that the need for a merchant 
marine for defense purposes, in the light 
of current strategic concepts, was under 
full and careful review by the highest 
councils of Government, including the 
National Security Council. Subsequent- 
ly, we were advised that after study the 
Defense Mobilization Board had con- 
cluded that an adequate merchant ma- 
rine is essential for defense purposes, 
and that a continuing need for a mod- 
ern, adequate, and well-balanced United 
States merchant marine fleet has been 
ee as the policy of the administra- 

on. 
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As to the more detailed aspects. of 
Maritime Administration implementa- 
tion of its programs and policies, the 
hearings disclosed the need for continu- 
ing surveillance in order to be sure that 
the law continues to be adequate to 
meet the complex problems of modern 
ocean transportation. Much study was 
given to transactions under the so- 
called trade-out-and-build program in- 
volving a group of companies generally 
referred to as the Onassis interests. 
The committee’s inquiry into the details 
of these transactions disclosed weak- 
nesses in the Government’s contractual 
position. After these weaknesses had 
been\ brought out in the hearings, the 
Maritime Administration took further 
steps to protect the Government’s in- 
terests in the event of default in the con- 
struction of new vessels for American- 
flag operation, in return for approval of 
transfer to foreign registry of older 
vessels. 

Notwithstanding assurances by the 
Maritime Administration that the pro- 
posed new vessels would definitely be 
built in accordance with agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to the trade-out-and- 
build program, serious doubts and weak- 
nesses began to appear during the first 
half of this-year. The contractors an- 
nounced that they were going to default 
on their agreements to build some 190,- 
000 tons of new tankers, in return for 
approval of foreign transfer of some 14 
existing vessels. Investigation by a spe- 
cial subcommittee disclosed deplorable 
administrative deficiencies within the 
Maritime Administration, and in the 
opinion of the committee, in the Depart- 
ment of Justice as well. As’a result of 
this investigation Maritime Administra- 
tion has indicated that it is tightening 
up on its requirements in cases where 
trade-out agreements are to be made. 

Another matter of considerable impor- 
tance arose early in the first session of 
the Congress when, despite the danger- 
ously low level of activity in American 
shipyards and the great need for new 
construction to overcome’ mobilization 
deficiencies in all types of vessels, the 
shipbuilding industry was confronted. by 
a serious shortage of shipbuilding steel. 
Extensive staff investigation was carried 
out in preparation for hearings, but, 
happily, the situation eased; and it be- 
came apparent that the problem would 
soon be resolved. Accordingly, no fur- 
ther committee action was'taken on the 
matter. 

During World War II, there was a tre- 
mendous buildup of Government-owned 
port facilities in the United States. Fol- 
lowing the war, the Department of De- 
fense continued to operate the military 
terminals on a large-scale basis for the 
handling of the many varieties of Gov- 
ernment cargoes being shipped overseas 
in support of foreign bases and our oc- 
cupation forces. When the shipment of 
military cargoes leveled off, subsequent 
to the Korean war, commercial facilities 
were experiencing a serious loss of busi- 
ness in certain areas as the result of 
competition from Government terminal 
operations. As a result of complaints 
by commercial terminal operators, legis- 


lation was introduced in the first session 








to require that all Government 

transship unclassified equipment, mate. 
rials, and commodities over publicly or 
privately owned commercial marine ter. 
a fair ang 
reasonable participation of such fagijj. 
ties in the handling of Government car. 


minal facilities so as to insure 


goes by geographic areas. 


The problem was recognized as 
a serious one, and full hearings were held 
in the spring of 1957. However, in view 
of the difficulties and dangers involved in 


- the enactment of legislation which 
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might 


be unduly inflexible to the detriment of 
essential military missions, hearings were 
recessed and final action deferred for 
further review of the situation in the 
second session, in the hopes that it might 
be satisfactorily settled in the interim, 
On June 25, 1958, the committee adopted 
an interim report recommending to the 
Secretary of Defense that the Govern- 
ment practices and procedures be further 
reviewed and modified with the objective 
of shipping all cargo possible through 
commercial terminal facilities. In tak- 
ing this action our intent was to make it 
clear that we consider the subject as still 
-open, with legislation in prospect, if the 


Department of Defense fails 


to 


with the general administration policy 
and its own directives regarding Govern- 
ment competition with private enter- 


prise. 


Other merchant marine matters of 
significance in the first session were 
passage of a bill to permit Great Lakes 
shipyards to compete on an equal basis 


with those on the east, gulf, 


coasts for new construction 


and west 
under the 


Merchant Marine Act of 1936; and a bill 
to extend the time limit of an act ap- 


proved in the 84th Congress f 


or the sale 


of certain war-built vessels for operation 


on essential trade routes 3 a 


nd 4 from 


the Atlantic coast to Cuba and Mexico. 
In this Congress, as for several terms’ 
in the past, it has been necessary to re- 


port legislation to make excep 


tion to our 


traditional coastwise laws to permit Ca- 
nadian vessels to serve certain areas 


Alaska not served by 
vessels. 
Following the tragic and 


American-flag 


disastrous 


collision of the two popular trans-Atlan- 
tic passenger liners, the motor vessel 
Stockholm and the steamship Andrea 
Doria on July 26, 1956, the committee 
was authorized and directed in the 84th 


Congress to investigate and 
matters relating to safety of 


report on 
life at sea 


in the light of this great maritime ¢as- 
ualty. As previously reported, a staff of 
the best available experts made a report, 
with recommendations, at the 


that Congress with regard 


to future 


courses of action which appeared neces- 
sary or desirable to prevent such occur 
rences in the future. Our committee has 
felt a continuing responsibility in this 
field: and, therefore, held hearings 
both sessions of this Congress to ascel- 
tain progress made by the ap 


administrative agencies to Pp 


repare | 


an international conference at the eat 
liest practicable date to discuss the prob- 
lems disclosed in the investigation. 

On the basis of these very 7" 


hearings, it appears that our 
Federal agencies are, for the 
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proceeding with all reasonable dispatch, 
except in the field of communications, 

The departmental agencies and the in- 
dustry are well along toward agreement 
on an agenda and on the United States’ 
position on the many complex matters 
which must be considered if we are to de- 
yelop safety standards consistent with 
the increasing traffic and higher-speed 
ships on the seas. The committee in- 
tends to continue to follow this impor- 
tant subject closely. 

About a month prior to the opening of 
the second session, the Federal Maritime 
Administrator advised of proposals to 
sell the four reserve shipyards and the 
Maritime Training Station in laid-up 
status at Alameda, Calif., which had been 
maintained in standby status since 
World War II. Inasmuch as the reserve 
shipyards at Vancouver, Wash.; at both 
Richmond and Alameda, Calif.; and also 
the training station at Alameda had been 
inspected by ranking committee mem- 
-bers during the recess, the Administrator 
was requested to withhold final action in 
these matters until a hearing could be 
held after the Congress reconvened. On 
the basis of hearings, the committee did 
not feel that an adequate case was made 
for disposing of the reserve shipbuilding 
facilities. On the other hand, the com- 
mittee concurred in the Administrator’s 
proposal with regard to declaring the 
Alameda training station excess to the 
Government’s needs, and so advised him. 

-In the case of matters such as the re- 
serve shipyards, involving vast invest- 
ment of Government funds and serious 
questions of mobilization readiness, as 
well as impact on existing commercial 
facilities, it is hoped that the Adminis- 
trator will continue his past practice of 
giving advance notice of major actions. 

Beyond question, the most important 
and urgently needed single piece of legis- 
lation considered by the committee af- 
fecting the American merchant marine 
and its role in our national security was 
the bill—H. R. 11451—to authorize the 
construction and sale by the Federal 
Maritime Board of a superliner passen- 
ger vessel equivalent to the United States 
and a superliner passenger vessel for 
operation in the Pacific Ocean. 

In the past several years the United 
States has been suffering from a serious 
deficiency in its mobilization base due to 
the lack of large, safe, modern passenger 
Vessels for immediate conversion to 
troopships in time of emergency. There 
is also a great and growing demand for 
a increase in the passenger-carrying 
Segment of the American merchant ma- 
tine. Construction of these ships under 
the law enacted in this Congress will en- 
able this country to meet deficiencies in 

services which are presently in- 
tely served by American-flag 


The Atlantic superliner will replace the 
aging steamship America and provide 
nal capacity for the North At- 

with a sister ship to the steamship 
States, and the Pacific ship will 
Sugment the trans-Pacific service ren- 
dered by the steamships President Wilson 
Cleveland in a trade which is rapidly 
— The bill was found necessary 
the Merchant Marine Act of 
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1936 is not entirely adequate to assure 
the construction of vessels in the super- 
liner category, involving highly complex 
questions of construction-subsidy deter- 
mination, differentiation between com- 
mercial and defense features, American 
versus foreign construction and safety 
standards, determination of special gov- 
ernmental assistance received by com- 
peting foreign passenger ships and other 
matters of opinion subject to a wide vari- 
ation of viewpoints. Failure of the 
former Maritime Commission to recog- 
nize the inadequacy of existing law re- 
sulted in lengthy controversy over the 
contracts for the construction of the 
steamship United States and two other 
superliners after World War II. 

The 1936 act anticipated the need for 
superliners, but did not attempt to pre- 
scribe the precise legislative provisions 
necessary to assure their construction. 
Accordingly, after full study and lengthy 
hearings, it was found that, in order to 
make it possible for an American oper- 
ator to secure an economic return in ac- 
cordance with the parity principle of the 
act, it was necessary that the imponder- 
ables and ambiguities encounted when 
the steamships United States, Constitu- 
tion, and Independence were constructed 
be resolved through special legislation. 
This bill, by establishing special pricing 
provisions based upon the special char- 
acteristics of each of the ships author- 
ized, clarifies those matters that were 
the source of the previous controversy, 
and at the same time fully protects the 
interest of the Government. 

The implementation of this essential 
legislation is urgent, and it is regrettable 
that funds were not made available in 
this session so as to advance as far as 
possible these major projects which of 
necessity will require several years to 
complete. 

The need for large surface vessels for 
defense purposes and the growing de- 
mand by the public for water transporta- 
tion over the ocean points to the im- 
portance of continued study of passen- 
ger shipping. Proposals calling for large, 
fast, one-class, or tourist-class vessels 
have been made, and will merit careful 
analysis in the future, if supported by 
reliable traffic estimates and other ele- 
ments of economic feasibility. 

This Congress saw the enactment of 
an important change in the 1936 act 


which should aid materially both the 


American subsidized operator and the 
Government. By permitting operators to 
invest up to 50 percent of their statutory 
reserve funds in common stocks-and oth- 
er “growth” securities, such funds will 
have a chance to appreciate with the in- 
flationary forces that have contributed 
to the greatly increased costs of ship- 
building. The existing law which re- 
quires reserve funds for replacement pur- 
purposes to be deposited in interest-bear- 
ing securities, such as Government bonds, 
has been found to be unrealistic in re- 
cent years. Under the new law invest- 
ments will be made through approved 
trustees in a manner similar to that fol- 
lowed by colleges, universities, pension 
funds, and so forth. 

Further to aid in financing of ship 
construction, a most important measure 
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was eonsidered, which would implement 
the so-called “pledge of faith” clause in 
the Mortgage Insurance Act, so that in 
the event of default by a mortgagor, the 
Government will be able to immediately 
make good under its guaranty. While 
the record has been excellent with regard 
to both direct loans by the Government 
and Government-guaranteed loans, pri- 
vate lenders point to the possibility that 
in the event of a default a long and costly 
wait for repayment is possible under 
present law. They say that enactment 
of this legislation will make it possible 
for ship operators to finance new con- 
struction through private channels at 
costs approximating the costs of direct 
Government financing. Under these cir- 
cumstances a greater portion of the in- 
vesting public will develop confidence in 
our merchant marine program. 

Another instance of legislation to per- 
fect title XI of the 1936 act, in the in- 
terest of reducing financing costs and 
encouraging the use of guaranteed pri- 
vate financing, passed the House too late 
to be enacted into law this year. This 
bill would allow operators with replace- 
ment obligations the opportunity to 
finance a given ship without a mortgage 
with the right to place a mortgage, 
guaranteed by the Government, at a 
later date to finance a subsequent ship 
in its program. The additional flexi- 
bility created by this change in the law 
would allow an operator to take ad- 
vantage of fluctuations in the money 
market which could result in very sig- 
nificant savings. The bill will un- 
doubtedly be reconsidered in the next 
Congress. 

Another meritorious bill, to include 
floating drydocks within the coverage of 
the guaranteed mortgage insurance law, 
passed the House but did not become law 
in this ‘session. It is desirable that 
we provide for the availability of dry- 
dock and ship repair facilities adequate 
to service the very large new tankers 
and ore carriers that are becoming so 
important both to our economy and our 
defense. The subject should receive 
further careful consideration. 

The problems and needs of domestic 
shipping impel us to realize that aid to, 
and preservation of, this segment of our 
merchant marine is of great significance. 
Moreover, changes in economic develop- 
ment urge reconsideration or modifica- 
tion of traditional concepts. 

In this connection, a bill to permit 
foreign-flag vessels to transport lumber 
from Savannah, Ga. to Puerto Rico was 
carefully considered by the committee, 
even though it was not reported to the 
House. But the questions raised by the 
problems of that one important south- 
eastern port, suffering from the discon- 
tinuance of American-flag service in the 
noncontiguous trade, raises many others 
equally applicable to other ports in simi- 
lar trade. The Maritime Administrator 
was urged to make a special study of the 
situation and report back to the commit- 
tee in the next Congress with his sugges- 
tions as to possible courses of corrective 
action. 

Other bills affecting the domestic 
trade would: First, H. R. 9833, allow 
foreign controlled American corpora- 
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tions limited rights with regard to the 
ownership and operations of nonpro- 
pelled barges and self-propelled vessels 
of not more than 500 gross tons; and 
second, H. R. 12125, authorize inter- 
coastal carriers to modernize their ad- 
ministrative procedures by allowing the 
use of short-form bills of lading and 
other shipping documents in lieu of the 
present cumbersome and inefficient long- 
form documents. 

As the result of a recent Supreme 
Court decision, which cast grave doubts 
on certain aspects of the longstanding 
international steamship conference sys- 
tem, the committee favorably considered 
interim legislation to provide a reason- 
able time for thorough study of the op- 
eration of such conferences and their 
practices, the first in 44 years. Al- 
though temporary in nature, this is most 
important legislation. In many quarters 
it is generally felt that the dual-rate con- 
tract arrangement used by many steam- 
ship conferences is the basis for stability 
in overseas shipping, an industry subject 
to great fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand. The committee’s study on this 
and other aspects of the conference sys- 
tem is already underway. The termina- 
tion date of the legislation, June 30, 
1960, will make possible a comprehensive 
review of the regulatory aspects of our 
international ocean trade in the light of 
today’s conditions. 

Maritime education was the subject of 
several bills. One, providing for more 
effective Government participation in as- 
sistance to State maritime academies, 
has become law. Others, providing in 
one case for civilian status for personnel 
at Kings Point, the Merchant Marine 
Academy, and in another case to estab- 
lish and maintain the United States 
Maritime Service as a uniformed service, 
were heard, but in view of the conflicts 
involved were not acted upon by the 
committee in this session. 

Matters involved in these instances 
point to the need of special study of 
maritime education, not only at Kings 
Point, out the State academies and the 
Coast Guard Academy as well. 

Following upon its comprehensive in- 
vestigation of ocean freight forwarders 
in the 84th Congress, legislation to pro- 
vide for regulation of this important seg- 
ment of the merchant marine was re- 
ported to and passed by the House in the 
2d session. 

FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Within the sphere of its jurisdiction 
over fisheries—commercial and sport— 
and wildlife conservation, the activities 
of the committee ranged from considera- 
tion and action upon bills affecting con- 
trol over the salmon and related fisher- 
ies in the Northwest United States and 
the Territory of Alaska, to protection of 
the rights of fishermen in the Caribbean 
Sea and Pacific Ocean involved in inter- 
national conflicts concerning the sea- 
ward boundaries of countries in those 
areas. These particular matters were 
amendments to or developments of legis- 
lation previously enacted. 

In the 84th Congress, legislation was 
enacted to effect a reorganization of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to establish an As- 
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¢ 
sistant Secretaryship within the Depart- 
ment and to separate the commercial 
fisheries jurisdiction from that of sport 
fisheries and wildlife. 

It seems that departmental reorgan- 
ization plans sometimes afford vistas of 
expansion to some who are charged with 
their effectmation. Accordingly, the 
committee conducted its own independ- 
ent survey of the Washington and re- 
gional offices to observe whether or not 
the reorganization was being carried out 
in the most efficient manner possible. 
The new Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Fisheries and Wildlife was 
fully cooperative. I, personally, want_to 
take this opportunity to compliment As- 
sistant Secretary Ross A. Leffler for the 
conscientious and efficient manner in 
which this difficult change of organiza- 
tion was accomplished, despite consid- 
erable pressure from other sources. 

A measure which had been introduced 
in previous Congresses to prevent the 
extinction of the Key deer, a vanishing 
species inhabiting the Florida Keys, was 
considered anew. In the light of im- 
provements made in the former pro- 
posals regarding the establishment of 
refuge and sanctuary areas, the new bill 
was favorably reported by the commit- 
tee and passed by the Congress. 

In view of the demands made in recent 
years by different localities for fish 
hatcheries for commercial and game fish, 
your committee considered the problem 
of national planning in a hearing with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service repre- 
sented. 

The major effort of the committee in 
the field of wildlife legislation involved 
the perennial problem of means of ac- 
quiring fast vanishing lands suitable 
for use as migratory bird refuges. With 
the relentless advance of civilization, the 
marshy areas adjacent to waterways 
have been progressively converted to in- 
dustrial use. ‘There is little reason to 
believe that the trend will be reversed. 

In view of the fact that the hunting 
of waterfowl] is a sport in which millions 
of our citizens participate, and upon the 
continuance of which another large 
number make their livelihood in sup- 
plying the needs of the hunters, the 
danger of a decline in the numbers of 
birds because of decreased living space 
presents a disturbing prospect. 

As early as 1934 it was recognized that 


increased efforts were needed to provide’ 


habitat, and in that year there was en- 
acted legislation requiring those hunting 
migratory birds to purchase a so-called 
duck stamp to affix to their hunting li- 
censes. Although the law permitted the 
use of funds thus collected to be used for 
purposes other than acquisition of wild- 
life land, the hunters were led to believe 


that the fund would be devoted to that 


purpose. Again, in 1949, when the price 
of the stamp was increased from $1 to $2, 
the hunters were assured that the money 
was needed for refuges. Over the years 
ty far the greater part of the fund has 
been used for purposes other than land 
acquisition, and the problem of securing 
sufficient land has become more acute. 

During the present Congress, bills were 
introduced to increase the stamp price to 
$3, with the hope that the increased 
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revenue would permit acceleration of the 


purchase program. Assistant Sec 
of the Interior Leffler, recogn 


izing 
- need, proposed legislation that would ae 


mark virtually all of the duck-stamp 
money for land acquisition, and the 
committee and the Congress, with the 
enthusiastic support of all sportsmen’s 
organizations, proceeded to enact this 
proposal into law. 

Of great importance to the sportsmen 
of America was the amendment of the 
Coordination Act, whereby fish and wild- 
life needs must be 
tion with flood-control projects of the 
Army engineers, the Bureau of Reclama. 
tion, and the Department of Agriculture, 
Heretofore, the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice has not been required to be consulted 
with respect to ameliorating the effect 
of manmade changes on the face of 
nature upon wildlife values. Conse. 
quently, its efforts probably were not as 
successful as they might otherwise have 
been in this field. Now, as a result of 


this legislation, the experience and- 


knowledge of the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice must be considered while projects 
are in the planning state. In the future, 
greater protection can be afforded fish 
and wildlife, together with a probable 
Saving in expense. 

Other legislation gave recognition to 
the dangers to fish and wildlife inherent 
in the use of more lethal insecticides and 
pesticides as adjuncts to agriculture. 
During the past several years, there have 
come from the laboratories of the coun- 
try many toxic compounds which have 
proven their great effectiveness in con- 
trolling the pests that damage crops, but 
which have also appeared to have as 
great a damaging effect on wildlife. Too 
little is known of their immediate and 
long-range effect, and much research 
will be required to learn. The bill en- 
‘acted into law during this Congress au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
make a start on acquiring that knowl- 
edge. 

The constantly increasing population 
of the world with the increasing pressure 
upon available food supply makes neces- 
sary the constant acquisition of knowl- 
edge of means of augmenting available 
sources so that they can be utilized if 
need arises. As a part of the program, 
the committee held hearings on a pro- 
posal to utilize ricefields in the South, 
during the period of time when they must 
be flooded, for the production of a crop 
of edible fish. As a result of the hear- 
ings, the committee reported out a bill, 
which is now law, to conduct studies with 
a view to securing knowledge that would 
not only provide a new source of essel- 
tial foods, but would also augment the 
productivity of a considerable area of 
land in the ricegrowing region. 

The committee also considered and 
acted upon a number of other pro) 
concerning the fisheries and wildlife, in- 


volving problems of the commercial fish- _ 


eries, predator control, and conserv' 
of wildlife. 


COAST GUARD, COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY AND 


NAVIGATION ¥ 
A good part of the committee's most 


important and significant activity Wa 


in the area covered by this heading. ie 





considered in connec. 
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Foremost among the subjects relating 
to Coast Guard jurisdiction was the re- 

rt of the committee’s comprehensive 
study of recreational boating safety— 
House Report No. 378—filed in the 
House April 18, 1957. The report 
analyzed the complete record of the na- 
tionwide hearings held on all phases of 
this subject during the 2d session of the 
g4th Congress. The report, containing 
recommendations for (a) Federal legis- 
lation, (b) administrative action by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and (c) co- 
operative action by the States, was fol- 
lowed by proposed legislation reflecting 
the majority opinion of boating en- 
thusiasts testifying to the need for addi- 
tional boating regulation in the interest 
of safety and commonsense in this 
fastest growing of all American sports. 

Apreliminary hearing was had on this 
pill in July 1957, with testimony limited 
to the views of the Coast Guard so all in- 
terested could be fully prepared to testi- 
fy with such views in mind when the bill 
was further considered in the second 
session. At the conclusion of this pre- 
liminary hearing, the committee took 
the unprecedented step of urging that 
the Council of State Governments re- 
view the proposed legislation and make 
recommendations and suggestions for its 
amendment so as to effectuate the full- 
est possible cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government in a 
field of growing concern and responsibil- 
ity to both. Throughout the recess fol- 
lowing the end of the first session mem- 
bers of the staff of the committee and 
Officers of the Coast Guard worked 
Closely with a special subcommittee of 
the Council of State Governments in a 
thorough review of the committee bill 


and the drafting of a model State law © 


intended to fit in with the proposed Fed- 
eral revision of the boating laws. In my 
opinion, this unusual exercise in Fed- 
eral-State cooperation has been highly 
successful. The problem received fur- 
ther intensive consideration by the 
Congress in the second session when re- 
vised legislation, conforming closely to 
the views of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the suggestions of the Coast 
Guard, was introduced. 
After due notice to all interested par- 
ties, full hearings were held on the clean 
bill, H. R. 11078, on March 18, 20, and 
21, 1958. 
' Notwithstanding the thorough study 
and extensive hearings conducted by the 
committee during thé preceding 2 years, 
small but vocal opposition manifested 
itself after the bill had been reported to 
the House. Although delayed by par- 
maneuvers,of the opposition, 


amendments, and only 29 votes against. 
uently, the House concurred in a 

te amendment and the bill has since 
enacted into law. . 

Of a different character, but of out- 
standing importance in the national in- 
terest, was a bill to authorize the con- 
of a nuclear-powered ice- 
vessel for operation by the 
wae States Coast Guard. Although 
fear the program of either the Depart- 
the of the Navy or the Coast Guard, 
Ne thorough hearings held by the com- 
Mittee Conclusively established the de- 
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sirability of this authorizing legislation 
and demonstrated that the urgent need 
for such a vessel transcends the indi- 
vidual requirements of the Navy and the 
Coast Guard and their specific missions 
as presently prescribed. The existence 
of such a ship, specially designed and 
fitted out as a laboratory, would enable 
this country to overcome its present 
great disadvantage in regard to the stra- 
tegic and commercial potentialities of 
the Arctic and Antarctie. ‘Therefore, I 
was deeply disappointed that this au- 
thorizing measure should have been ve- 
toed with apparent disregard of the 
hearings and the committee report. The 
increasing emphasis on the need for 
polar capabilities in the scientific and 
transportation fields, as highlighted by 
the dramatic exploits of the nuclear sub- 
marines Nautilus and Skate, makes it 
imperative that legislation of this type 
be again introduced in the new Congress. 

Legislation that was considered and 
became law in the first session included 
an increase in the authorization—enact- 
ed in the preceding Congress—for the 
construction of two sorely needed, sur- 
veying ships for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; amendments to laws relating to 
the retirement pay and status of mem- 
bers of the former Lighthouse Service, 
and Coast Guard Reserve, and Coast 
Guard warrant officers; and a bill to 
modernize the laws relating to the en- 
dorsement of masters on vessel docu- 
ments. 

The regulations proposed by the Coast 
Guard to implement Public Law 519, 84th 
Congress, providing for the inspection 
and certification of certain small vessels 
carrying more than six passengers for 
hire, came under heavy attack from 
many quarters. Accordingly, after care- 
ful consideration, the law was amended 
to delay its effective date for an addi- 
tional 6 months to allow more time for 
operators to comply with its require- 
ments and suggest reasonable changes in 
the regulations. 

A problem of increasing importance, 
as the opening of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way to deep-draft overseas shipping be- 
comes imminent, is the matter of com- 
pulsory pilotage. Under present law, 
American and Canadian ships operating 
within the lakes are required to have of- 
ficers-qualified to navigate the lakes. On 
the other hand, there is no requirement 
whatsoever: applicable to foreign-flag 
vessels, or even American-flag ships nav- 
igating United States waters under reg- 
istry. "The number of foreign vessels 
navigating the Great Lakes is increasing. 
Collisions have occurred involving for- 
eign vessels, and upon completion of the 
seaway there will be a substantial in- 
crease in the number of both foreign and 
United States registered vessels navigat- 
ing the Great Lakes. In view of the im- 
perative need that qualified pilots on 
such vessels be required by law, the com- 
mittee considered legislation to this end, 
and it passed the House as reported. 
Inasmuch as it did not clear the Senate 
in this Congress, this is a subject that 
should be given high priority for recon- 
sideration in the next Congress. 

Other important legislation of a more 
localized nature included amendments to 
the navigation and inspection laws which 
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would (a) except from the vessel-inspec- 
tion requirements for a limited period of 
time certain small vessels providing 
essential service to small outports in 
southeastern Alaska; (b) amend the 
vessel-admeasurement laws relating to 
water-ballast spaces to meet a special 
problem among the small vessels serving 
the offshore drilling rigs in the Gulf of 
Mexico; (c) clarify the application of 
navigation rules for the Great Lakes and 
their connecting and tributary waters; 
(d) amend and bring into conformity 
the statutes and rules governing lights 
for vessels towing or being overtaken; 
and (e) authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prescribe day signals for 
certain vessels. 
PANAMA CANAL 


In the field of activity touching the 
Panama Canal, its operations, and ad- 
ministration, the committee was con- 
fronted with the necessity of acting on 
legislation to implement the new treaty 
made with the Republic of Panama in 
1955 covering the transfer of some $24 
million of land and buildings to the Re- 
public. Authorization of the transfer 
was favorably acted upon. 

Present calculations indicate that the 
canal is reaching a probable saturation 
point within the next 12 to 15 years. 
In view of the time required to locate, 
plan, and construct improvements on 
the existing canal or additional trans- 
isthmian facilities, the committee re- 
cruited a’ special technical staff to serve 
as a@ Broad of Consultants, expert in 
engineering and transportation, to evalu- 
ate existing data to determine the proper 
location, type, and extent of additional 
means for transit between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans in the region of Cen- 
tral America. The Board’s work com- 
menced at the end of the year 1957 and 
is expected to continue throughout the 
greater part of next year. 

As a part of the continuing effort to 
keep the canal abreast of traffic and ship 
size requirements, the Panama Canal 
Company has initiated a program of 
short-range improvements involving 
widening and deepening parts of the 
canal and installation of lighting to per- 
mit night operation. The committee’s 
staff of experts examined the Company’s 
proposals on the ground, and have sub- 
mitted to the committee a report on their 
observations concerning the program. 
Their work is continuing and on the cem- 
pletion of their study of the available 
engineering data, and possible further 
field examination, it is anticipated that 
definitive recommendations will be forth- 
coming concerning future development 
of trans-isthmian transit facilities. 

The standing subcommittee on the 
Panama Canal concluded 1957 with a 
visit to the canal and a first-hand obser- 
vation of the facilities and current prob- 
lems. 

This Congress has seen substantial 
continued development in our merchant 
marine and other fields under the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. I pledge my con- 
tinued and full support to carry out and 
advance all of the objectives of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

In closing, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to express my heartfelt thanks 
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to all of the members of the committee 
and its staff who have labored hard and 
devotedly to bring about the substantial 
and constructive achievements of this 
Congress. 





The Red Chinese Gangsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I should 
like to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Stand- 
ard-Times of New Bedford, Mass.: 

A TIME To Back CHIANG 


The prolonged Communist bombardment 
of Quemoy and nearby islands which are 
held by the army of Chiang Kai-shek may be 
a prelude to invasion, or it may be a shrewd 
political maneuver by Red China to test 
United States reaction. 

Whatever Peiping’s strategy, the United 
States Government should reaffirm in unmis- 
takable language its friendship and support 
for the Nationalist Chinese Republic. 

It is important, in order to avoid a disas- 
trous miscalculation by the Red Chinese, to 
be sure they understand that United States 
military force stands ready to aid Chiang if 
he is attacked. 

A mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and Nationalist China, in ef- 
fect since 1955, commits American military 
forces to the aid of Chiang if Formosa—110 
miles from the China mainland—is attacked. 
The treaty also pledges this country to help 
defend the Chiang-held Pescadores Islands, 
which are located in the Formosa Strait 
about 30 miles from Formosa and 80 miles 
from the mainland. 

The treaty does not specifically include or 
exclude other islands in the strait that are 
held by Chiang’s army. The most important 
of these so-called offshore islands is Quemoy, 
which is about 5 miles from the mainland 
and only a half-mile from the nearest Com- 
munist-held island. 

Quemoy, somewhat larger than Martha’s 
Vineyard, has great strategic importance. It 
lies off the Red Chinese seaport of Amoy, 
nearest embarkation point for a Communist 
invasion of Formosa. An attack on Formosa 
by this route would be almost certain to fail 
as long as Quemoy is in Nationalist hands; a 
Red invasion fleet emerging from Amoy 
would be an easy target for Chiang’s artillery 
on Quemoy. 

Quemoy also serves as an observation post 
that enables Chiang to be forewarned of Com- 
munist troop movements on the mainland. 
This minimizes the danger of a surprise 
attack on Formosa. 

Moreover, Chiang’s possession of Quemoy 
gives him effective control over the Strait of 
Formosa. Loss of Quemoy would expose the 
Pescadores Islands, and Formosa itself, to a 
frontal attack by Red Chinese wafships and 
planes. 

The Pentagon took a step in the right 
direction last Sunday when it put the 
United States 7th Fleet, stationed in For- 
mogan waters, on a combat-alert status and 
ordered a contingent of United States Ma- 
rines in Singapore to sail for an undisclosed 
destination, presumably in the Formosa area. 

The next step should be a clearly worded 
warning to Red China that the United States 
will not stand idly by if Quemoy is attacked. 
‘This would lessen the danger of a Com- 
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munist military move against Chiang that 
could touch off a major war in the Far East. 

Secretary of State Dulles and President 
Eisenhower have commented on the Quemoy 
situation in the last few days, but neither 
had said whether this country would go to 
the aid of Chiang if Quemoy is invaded. 

Dulles, in a letter last Saturday to Con- 
gressman THomMas E. MorGan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, said a Communist attack on 
Quemoy would “constitute a threat to the 
peace of the area.” The State Department 
called attention to Dulles’ letter in a state- 
ment yesterday deploring the Red bombard- 
ment of Quemoy. 

President Eisenhower, at his news confer- 
ence last Wednesday, declined to say whether 
United States forces would be used to defend 
Quemoy in event of attack. “You simply 
cannot make military decisions until after 
the event reaches you,” the President said. 

A more realistic viewpoint was expressed 
by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek at a news confer- 
ence in Los Angeles. 

“A clearcut, strong statement on the part 
of the United States, that any attack on the 
(offshore) islands is an attack on our mutual 
security pact, would do more than anything 
else to maintain peace,” Mme. Chiang said. 
“The Communists would then no longer dare 
to carry out further aggression.” 

President Eisenhower should heed Mme. 
Chiang’s sound advice. The best way to avert 
a Communist attack on Quemoy is to warn 
Peiping of the consequences beforehand. 





— 


Hon. William S. Knowland, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
in tribute to Senator KNOWLAND on his 
departure from the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoORD, as follows: i 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YOUNG 


I could not let this opportunity pass to 
pay a deserved tribute to a departing Mem- 
ber of the Senate, Senator WitLIaM S. Know- 
LAND. BILL KNOWLAND and I came to the 
Senate at approximately the same time. 
During these nearly 14 years, I have been 
closely associated with him as a member 
of the Appropirations Committee, the Sen- 
ate Republican Policy Committee, and Re- 
publican conference. BILL KNOWLAND has 
all the qualities that go to make the ideal 
legislator. He has great intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and is a tremendously hard worker. 
Oftentimes I have seen him cast votes in 
the Seante that could well hurt him badly in 
some future election in his own State. He 
voted, as he did because he thought it was 
the right thing to do and that it was in the 
best interest of his own State, as well as the 
Nation. : 

Britt KNOWLAND has constantly grown in 
stature as the years have gone by. He is 
one of the truly great men of the Senate 
in the past quarter of a century. Few men 
have ever attained the respect and admiration 
of the Members of the Senate as has Bru. 

As a comparatively young man, as far as 
Senators go, he was selected as Republican 
leader. In that capacity he has performed 
admirable services, not only to his party but 
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to the Senate of the United States and the 
Nation as a whole. We can ill afford to lose 
men of BILL KNOWLAND’s caliber. I wish 
him well in gall of his endeavors, no matter 
what they may be. 





Israel, Our Ally in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, recent 
developments in the Middle East prompt 
me to remind my colleagues and the 
American people that we have a spunky, 
fighting, and highly intelligent ally sit- 
ting right in the middle of the political 
turmoil which holds the world’s atten- 
tion. I refer to the State of Israel. 

Today the United States and the free 
world need Israel as much as Israel has 
needed the help and cooperation of the 
West in the decade since her formation 
as a nation. 

The Jewish people have contributed 
much to the Western World in the cen- 
turies since they began to spread across 
the face of the earth from their original 
birthplace in the Near East. . In recent 
years some have returned to the land of 
their fathers and created a thriving de- 
mocracy in the State of Israel. The 
Western World, particularly the United 
States, has been privileged to repay in 
some measure a long-past-due debt to 
this great people by giving them techno- 
logical and financial help. 

Now, as trouble piles up in the Near 
and Middle East, it seems that the United 
States and the free nations of the world 
once again find themselves looking to the 
State of Israel as a tiny democratic bul- 
wark against Nasser riding the mad 
horse of Arab nationalism. 

This brilliant and industrious race has 
played a vital role in the history of the 
United States—the place where they have 
had more real freedom than anywhere 
else in thé world—and where today half 
the earth’s Jewish population lives, that 
is, 5,250,000 people. 

The Jews are as much a part of the 
American tradition as the Pilgrims, 
Capt. John Smith, and George Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge. 

The first 23 arrived in 1654 in New 
Amsterdam, 
Statue of Liberty has opened her — 
to them since that time, as she has 
all the homeless and the persecuted— 
offering security, freedom, opportunity. 


Their role in the annals of our coun-— 


try has been a picturesque and brilliant 
one. The Yankee peddler moving 
the frontier with his pots and pans 
goose grease and moccasins more 
than not was a Jewish merchant. 
carried civilization and a bargain on 
cart. The frontier awaited his 
when he brought his goods on wheels and 


went eagerly to his shop when his sons 


and grandsons became the merchants 0 
the towns and cities across the country. 


now New York. The 
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And steadily thereafter Jews came to 

rica to enrich her civilization. 

e pogroms of czarist Russia were an 
jl] wind that blew America the best good 
in this respect. Beginning in 1880 and 
for 40 years following, Russian Jews 
streamed into New York. And even to- 
day with their own country of Israel to 
which they might go, more than 5,000 
Jews come to the United States every 
year from all over the world. 

They have brought to us brilliance in 
law, medicine, engineering, architecture, 
merchandising. They have brought ex- 
traordinary talent in the creative arts 
and communications—and solid virtues 
such as temperance, industry, family 
solidarity, and a zeal for education. 

In the United States names like 
Brandeis, Hyman Rickover, Louis Mar- 
shall, Benjamin Cardoza, Felix Frank- 
furter, Jonas Salk, Bela Schick, Edward 
Teller, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Isidore 
Rabi and Herbert H. Lehman and Sena- 
tor Javits of New York are shining names 
incontemporary life. 

And what specifically does the Israel 
of today mean to the American Jew? 

For the most part, it means an even 
greater integration in American life and 
American tradition. 

The United States has always been a 
melting pot of the older nations of the 
world and nearly every American has 
had a somewhere else to talk about, a 
somewhere else that belonged to him or 
to his grandfather or to his great grand- 
father. Because persecution in Europe 
and other parts of the world had pre- 
vented his owning land and kept him a 
homeless insecure group, the Jew had no 
somewhere else, even though his heart 
might, have deeply loved the Ukraine or 
Berlin, or Warsaw. But these places 
rejected him as an alien. 

The re-formation of the State of 


Israel gave to the American Jew the 


somewhere else of every other American. 
For the most part he had no more desire 
to resettle in Israel or to reestablish 
himself there than the Irish American 
had to go back to Ireland to stay, the 
Catholic American to the Vatican state, 
or the Polish American to Poland. For 
the-most part the American Jew is a 
checkbook Zionist * * * he gives mone- 
tary assistance, or he goes to visit Israel 
or hears with delight and pride the re- 
Ports or the nation’s success. 

With Israel, the Jews have achieved 
the somewhere else of most Americans: 
the place from which their ancestors 
came—the county Cork, the Heidelberg, 
the Marseilles, the Naples, the Copen- 

<a — that somewhere else has 
creasing means of integrating 
into American life. 

Religious freedom and separation of 
church and state are part of the essen- 

framework of American democracy. 
ideal of religious liberty which our 
= ers brought to the United States, 
oe has been spelled out in the 
amendment to our Constitution, has 
the beacon in guiding the for- 

— of all legislation in the Con- 


The American Jew knows this. He 
Sion have to take refuge in Israel 
ve his neck or his property as has 
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unfortunately happened in parts of 
Western and Eastern Europe. He is more 
a part of America and her tradition and 
history and civilization than he ever 
could be of the newly formed State of 
Israel. And America and Israel have 
a strong bond in common. They have 
both from their beginnings granted 
equality under the law to the Jew, per- 
mitted the Jew full expression of his 
abilities, and as a result have benefited 
more from his brilliance and genius than 
any other nation. 

And he, more than anyone else in 
these United States, will keep us alert 
to any threat of totalitarianism; for 
more than any other group the Jewish 
people have known in our. generation 
that the most vicious of despots can 
exist even in civilized, highly developed 
industrial communities, as evidenced in 
Nazi Germany under the rulership of 
Hitler. 

In this year of the 10th anniversary 
of the birth of Israel, as the world of 
their forbears seethes and boils with tur- 
moil stirred up by today’s dictators, I 
salute my fellow Americans of Jewish 
faith or extraction. Unquestionably a 
large share of our hopes for the free 
world resides in our valiant ally, the State 
of Israel. 





Discrimination Against Chicago and the 
Middle West 





SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when I requested the 40 minutes I in- 
tended to take the entire time in speak- 
ing on a matter that I think of impor- 
tance to the entire Nation, as certainly it 
is of importance to the city of Chicago 
and the State of Illinois. The hour being 
late, I will not use all the time, but I do 
wish at the outset to emphasize that the 
subject matter of my remarks is in a field 
that should have'the studious attention 
of the American people and of the State 
Department. I speak not in the spirit of 
unfriendly criticism, but in the hope of 
being helpful and constructive. 

I have for the working personne! in the 
State Department. the highest respect. 
In the contracts of my office with them 
during the administration of President 
Truman and the administrations of Pres- 
ident. Eisenhower I have fourd them 
helpful and cooperative. 

My experiences and my observations 
of the personnel of the State Department 
abroad have also been pleasant. Indeed, 
I have thought many of them, especially 
those in the USIA, as I saw them working 
in Europe and in the Near East and in 
Africa were dedicated men and women. 
John Cooper, attached to the Embassy 
at Rome, and Robert Benedict, stationed 
at Munich, with others personified good 
public relations and seemed to me pat- 
terns of what public servants should be 
whether in elective or appointive offices. 
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The present Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Reletions, the 
Honorable William B. Macomber, Jr., is 
high in my esteem as he is in that of my 
colleagues. I confess I feel a little closer 
to Mr. Macomber because for a time he 
resided in the great Second District of 
Illinois and took graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. It is not too 
often that I meet men and women in the 
State Department, many of them charm- 
ing and delightful people, but compara- 
tively few of whom know much about 
Chicago. 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

And that, Mr. Speaker, is the subject 
of my remarks today. Chicago is in the 
section of the country that for a long 
time was labeled isolationist territory. 
In a strict sense, I do not think that ever 
was true, but unquestionably there has 
been a widening gulf of misunderstand- 
ing between what people in the State De- 
partment were doing and what people in 
Chicago were thinking. It is true, we 
all are one people and we are bound to- 
gether by the traditions of a common 
American heritage. But we do have 
some regional differences, even in the 
manner in which we pronounce English 
words. 

Every section of our country has its 
great colleges and universities, and each 
section has natural and understandable 
resentment when, in the spirit of regional 
pride, superiority is claimed for the insti- 
tutions of one region over those of an- 
other region. I am all for the pride of 
alma mater just as I am for the pride of 
family and the pride of country. Any- 
thing that makes for esprit de corps as it 
inspires one to do his very best for the 
pride of his own home, his own school, 
his own State, and his own country is all 
for the good. 

But with that striving to excel in 
wholesome competition with others who 
are striving to excel, there must be a 
sense that the rules of the competition 
are the rules of fairness. Every red- 
blooded American has a deep resentment 
when the rules are rigged to favor one 
side as against the other side. This is 
true in American sports. It is true in all 
of our activities. It is true when it 
comes to the selection of the personnel 
that is to carry into foreign lands the 
American ideal. No region of our coun- 
try has a monopoly on the American 
ideal, and it seems to me we should be 
careful not to give the idea that even by 
inadvertence we practice regional dis- 
crimination. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CHICAGO 


I am a Chicagoan. I represent a dis- 
trict in Chicago. There I have spent my 
life. There I have had great joys and 
great sorrows. There my children were 
born and there -they grew up, and there, 
when the time comes for me to close the 
book, I will be buried. I love Chicago 
with all my heart, and I know this is true 
as regards his own district with all my 
colleagues. 

And I do not like it when clean, alert, 
and able young men from Chicago who 
have stood high, exceptionally high in 
written examinations for positions in the 
State Department, are sent before firing 
squads of three, none from the Middle 
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West. I have had one case brought to 
my attention very recently. He is an 
exceptional young man. He stood very 
high in the written examinations. He 
came in to chat with me on his way to 
what are called oral examinations. I 
had not previously met the young man. 
We chatted on many subjects for at least 
an hour, and I spent this much time with 
him even on a busy day because few 
young men had so favorably impressed 
me with their keenness and intellectual 
grasp. When he left, I shook hands with 
him and told him of course he could 
have no question about coming off with 
flying colors in his oral test. 

But in due course of time, this young 
man, of unquestioned ability, had been 
turned down because his examiners, from 
talking with him, were not satisfied that 
he had a sound understanding of eco- 
nomics. The fact is that I had talked 
with that young man for at least a half 
hour exclusively on subjects in the field 
of economics and if his understanding of 
economics was not adequate then, in my 
well-considered opinion, the trouble was 
that the standards of the examiners 
originated not in the wholesome climate 
of Chicago buf in the pompous but stuffy 
offices on Wall Street. I was not sur- 
prised when, on my insistence, I learned 
the names of these 3 persons who were 
selecting new personnel for the State 
Department to find that none of the 3 
came from the Middle West or repre- 
sented the thinking of the people of our 
great Middle Western States. 

APING ANOTHER’S PRONUNCIATION 


This is at the root of our present 
trouble in the State Department. On 
the surface there continues to be the ap- 
pearance of fairness, with equal oppor- 
tunity as there should be to all young 
men and women taking the examina- 
tions for entry into the service. But 
after they have taken the examinations, 
and have made high marks, the door of 
opportunity too often is slammed in their 
faces by firing squads of oral examiners 
meticulously schooled. If the candi- 
date happens to speak his words with 
the good honest pronunciation of the 
Middle West he has nine strikes against 
him. The presumption in the minds of 
the examiners is there must be some- 
thing deficient in his intellectual proc- 
esses if he does not realize it is good busi- 
ness when applying for a State Depart- 
ment job to ape someone else’s regional 
pronunciation of American words. . If 
that was one isolated instance, it might 
be just a little seed in the desert. But 
it is altogether too common. Unless the 
present trend is halted our men and 
women in the years ahead in the foreign 
service will not be on the same level of 
efficiency, courtesy, and democracy as 
those with whom I have had experience. 
. Mr. Speaker, I repeat that I am speak- 
ing with a sincere desire to be helpful. 
I have been spéaking for a long time with 
the same spirit of being helpful to the 
very best of my humble ability. If the 
State Department will pay a little more 
attention to these things and draw more 
of its personnel from the Middle West, 
or at least give us someone like the 
capable Assistant Secretary of State 
Macomber, who at least has spent some 
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time in the Middle: West, there will be a 
greater approach to understanding of 
our foreign policy. We, in Chicago, and 
in the great Middle West just cannot 
understand why it is that in the present 
setup in the State Department, anyone 
from our section usually finds the place 
of his residence puts him under a handi- 
cap. We are rather proud of our honest 
Midwestern American pronunciation 
and of our rugged Americanism. 
AN EXPERIENCE WITH ICA 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on for several 
hours reciting our regional grievances. 
Some months ago, I met for the first time 
a man who had done a terrific job in the 
foreign field for USIA. He had served 
with distinction. There was no question 
of his ability; there was no question of 
his experience; there was no question of 
his character, because all those ques- 
tions were conclusively answered in let- 
ters of high commendation that he had 
in his file from his superiors in past 
employment. This man came in to see 
me; I was his Congressman. I said: “Sit 
down there and write them a letter.” 
He did, but he did not even get a reply. 

Yes, he was a Negro. Yes, I had just 
come from Africa and I knew that we 
needed in Africa men of the Negro race 
of his character and experience. Yes, I 
had been at one place, one particular 
consulate in a country 90 percent Negro, 
and over the washroom was the sign, 
For Europeans Only. And I thought 
at a time when we are reaching out for 
the hearts and the minds of these people 
in Africa and countries that are 90 per- 
cent Negro, how much better it would be 
to have there on the staff of the State 
Department a capable Negro with expe- 
rience, and character, and ability, than 
to have over the washroom in the con- 
sulate of the United States of America 
in a country 90 percent Negro: “Euro- 
peans Only.” 

When I, as his Congressman, sought 
a reason why this man from Chicago, 
whose proven ability and experience were 
so much needed in Africa, was passed 
over without even a gesture of interest, 
I got the brushoff. What was I to tell 
him? That he was barred by ICA be- 
cause he was a Negro or that he was 
barred by ICA because he was a Chi- 
cagoan? 

Frankly, I am puzzled and, Mr. 
Speaker, I am speaking pretty generally 
for all the people in Chicago. Of course, 
now and then there is an exception, but 
if one will go through all the names of 
the personnel in the State Department 
in all of its activities, and even in the 
grants that are made under the direction 
and supervision of the State Depart- 
ment, he will be astonished at the meager 
representation of the second city in 
America and of the entire great Middle 
West. 

The personnel of ICA is large, over 
1,400 on the payroll, and one can count on 
his fingers those who come from the 
Middle West. This is something so seri- 
ous as to demand a congressional investi- 
gation. 

In 1957 we had 51 United States pro- 
fessors at universities in Latin American 
Republics. This was under the interna- 
tional educational ex¢hange program 





of the Department of State. Six of the 


American professors sent by the State 


Department to Latin American univer. 
sities came from New York and five 
from Massachusetts and California. 
Two only came from Illinois, and one of 
these was on a i-month assignment, 
Massachusetts alone had as many pro. 
fessors at Latin American universities ag 
the combined representation from the 
States of Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Min. 
nesota, and Missouri. 

The overall picture, including Ameri. 
can professors sent by the State Depart- 
ment to universities in all the countries 


of the free world, is even more one sided — 


against the great universities and ¢ol- 


leges of the Middle West and, Mr. Speak. 


er, against the interest of our country 
in her quest for understanding with the 
peoples of the world. 

Regional discrmiination is as distaste. 
ful to persons of good will as any other 
form of discrimination. It should have 


no part in the thinking of our State De. 


partment. There are 48 stars in our 
flag, and soon there will be 49. It is not 
within the authority of any department 
of the Federal Government to erase or 
to dim any of those stars. With the men 
and women who go into the Foreign 
Service goes the symbol of that flag, 
They carry to other people the spirit and 
the ideals of our own people. They 
must come from all the States represent- 
ed in our flag by those stars, from all the 
section and all the regions. They must 
be truly representative of all the people 
of the United States. 





Happy Birthday to Newsday . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


’ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Newsday, which circulates in my con- 
gressional district and which is one of the 
most successful in the country, recently 
celebrated its 18th birthday, and I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial which appeared ina 
recent issue. To this I wish to add my 
own good wishes for a happy birthday to 
Newsday. 

The editorial follows: 

Happy BirTuHpay TO Us 

As of today Newsday is 18 years old, the 
age at which all Americans attain majority, 
can be married, buy a drink at a bar, or 
drafted into the armed services. 

Our original home, a far cry from the 
modern and efficient Garden City building 
from which we now publish, en - wal pity 

age in Hempstead. Our origina aore 
oe tres fateful first day was 11,000 copies; 


this week we are printing 300,000 copies. No 


other newspaper in the world ever went 6 
far so fast. No newspaper in the New 

metropolitan area carries more advertising 
etc. ie a. 

We cheerfully anticipate the 

growth of Newsday, along with the 
growth of Long Island. As the 4 
ing cartoon indicates, we started as 4 
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e future as in the past, to 
em. a lively, hard-hitting, thoroughly 
ent newspaper that mirrors the 
and liberal outlook of the people of 


Greater Long Island. 


We intend, in th 
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The Derby and International Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. 
have devoted a good deal of time in this 
session of Congress to legislation and 
governmental programs dealing with in- 
Today we are.con- 
sidering the mutual security appropria- 
tions bill that will allow billions of 
American dollars to be spent in the help- 
ing of our neighbors and in promoting 
our relations with nations throughout 
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ternational affairs. 


Last Sunday an event took place in 
that to me is a good 
example of how to build international 
goodwill. That event was the 21st An- 
nual All-American Soapbox Derby. 

from throughout’ the 
United States, champions of their re- 
spective communities and States, gath- 
ered to compete for the derby champion- 
Ship, In addition, there were several 
Tepresentatives from other nations of the 
world—Philippines, Canada, Venezuela, 
and Germany. 

Each of these derby champs from 
other nations had an opportunity to meet 
his counterpart in the United States. 
Eath has learned of the United States 
and of our way of life, and I am sure that 
each has returned home with a better 
understanding of our interest in the 
World and of our desire to promote im- 
proved relations with all nations. Our 
OWN youngsters, in turn, learned Of the 
other nations represented in the derby. 

The derby has contributed much to 
our international program, and I would 
like to poonmend the sponsors and all of 

aving a hand in planning and 
carrying out this event. 

Robert Dickinson, the champion from 

ela, is a typical example of the 

ts from other nations. He won 

in Venezuela and represented 
nation with courage and determi- 
He did not emerge as a winner 
erby, but he 
much to the mutual friendship 
the United States and Venezuela 
ing in the Soap Box Derby 


@ bond of friendship be- 
young people of the world na- 
me, an’ excellent method of 
international goodwill. I hope 
er nations will sends their cham- 
ns to the Jerby next year. 


Akron, Ohio, 
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but public demand 
to a Nassau and Suffolk County 

Long Island proper. 
pepe, attained adulthood, in the technical 
we feel more than ever deeply respon- 


The Soap Box Derby not only calls for 
the best in courage, determination, and 
sportsmanship on the part of the par- 
ticipants; it calls upon all of us to be 
good neighbors to those visitors from 
other lands. 





In Defense of the Politician 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
news when a columnist takes time to 
write an article in defense of the politi- 
cian. It is pleasing to note in this con- 
nection that the well known and dis- 
tinguished columnist, William S. White, 
has come to the defense of the politician 
in an article which was recently pub- 
lished in the newspapers that carry his 
column. I enclose as part of my remarks 
the article which he has written. 

It is as follows: 

In DEFENSE OF THE POLITICIAN—LAWMAKERS 
CALLED HARD WORKING, HONEST, AND CouR- 
AGEOUS SERVANTS 

(By William S. White) 

The period between summer’s end and 
autumn’s real beginning is an unofficial po- 
litical holiday. Congress has gone. The 
bureaucrats are relatively calm. Present ac- 
tivity in the national political community is 
confined largely to the small off-stage noises, 
like the shifting of stage scenery, that are 
being made for the fall congressional cam- 
paign. 

It is, on the whole, wonderfully quiet 
here—part of the time. And it seems an ap- 
propriate moment to say a few kind words 
for that man against whom so many say so 
much that is unkind, the professional poli- 
tician. 

The common notion is that he is too tricky, 
talks too much, probably is dishonest, and 
almost certainly cowardly, and works very 
little. 

No other professional man suffers from so 
many unfair stereotypes. For the politician 
is vastly different from the way he is com- 
monly pictured. His trickiness, for example, 
nine-tenths of the. time is the exercise of 

- plain commonsense. 

His business is leading people by persua- 
sion; his daily necessity is somehow to aver- 
age out the bitterly competing views and 
wishes of constituents, parties, business, 
farm, and labor interests. If it is tricky to 
find rational compromises that will let the 
various viewpoints live and will let laws be 

and policies be actually executed, then 
he is tricky. 

As to talking, the professional politician 
actually falls considerably short of most 
physicians, far short of most lawyers, vastly 
short of most barbers, 4nd infinitely short of 
the true national offender in this regard, 
the taxi driver. 

People read, for example, that so and so 
spoke for 8 hours in the Senate. And from 
this they conclude that those fellows spend 
all their time hurling throaty syllables at the 
Capitol dome. What they do not grasp is 
that at least 90 percent of the Senate will 
be quite as annoyed with the 8-hour speaker 
as anybody could possibly be—if only because 
he is preventing some more terse character 
from saying fewer and better chosen words. 


- 
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As to honesty, this correspondent’s expe- 
rience with business and the various profes- 
sions and trades indicates this to him: The 
average politician is considerably more hon- 
est, in his personal life and in his working 
life, than any other group—with the possible 
exceptions of clergymen, editors, and military 
men. 

In Congress alone, 532 men and women 
Members are open to a constant opportunity 
to make a fast.buck, as the saying goes 
among the savants and language purists. 
And so are thousands of major and minor 
Officials in administrative government. That 
the conscience slips very rarely is illustrated 
best of all by the fact that when it does 
the resultant national gasp of horror can 
be heard from Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate. 

Se, too, with courage. Men who would 
think twice about risking their whole busi- 
ness careers and their families’ futures on 
a single issue of principle will do what? 
Why, they will be loudly scornful of the 
politician for not being eager to do just 
that—on issue after issue and almost day 
after day. 

This writer knows a good many men who 
calmly put their political lives on the line 
time after time in the last session of Con- 
gress alone. And they made no claim for 
medals because of it. 

Finally, as to shirking: Any corporation 
executive would be hurt and astonished if 
asked ever to accept the load of labor that 
is cheerfully commonplace to most national 
politicians—appointed or elected politicians. 

The simple truth is that public life is a 
literally killing life. And while a few poli- 
ticians—notably President Eisenhower—take 
very frequent breathing spells and spend a 
lot of time on the golf course, most of them 
go at a terribly demanding pace. 

It is quite true that they can always quit 
if they don’t like it. It is quite true that 
their lives have ‘compensations in the way 
of a little glory here and there. But it is 
also true that no occupational group is more 
devoted and less complaining—and that 
none is one-tenth so abused by a public it 
tries to serve. 





Hon. Henry J. Latham 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with mixed feelings that I learned 
HENRY LATHAM had decided to be a judge 
and would not run again for reelection to 
the Congress—happy for him who had 
achieved this additional honor, but with 
@ sense of personal loss at his going. 
All United States citizens, his colleagues 
in the House and his friends and con- 
stituents will be the losers when his serv- 
ices as a United States Representative 
are finished. 

His has always been a steady, capable, 
intelligent, and conservative hand, help- 
ing to guide, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the legislation coming 
from the other committees of the House. 
His work on that committee will be 
keenly missed. 

Every Member of Congress appreciates 
his colleagues who are keen and atten- 
tive; smiling but serious in their duties, 
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able to speak succinctly when they can 
contribute to the debate, silent at other 
times. Such a one is HENRY LATHAM, 
and that is why we in Congress shall 
feel his absence. 

Henry is my friend. Our friendship 
started in the New York State Assembly 
where we met when both of us were elect- 
ed for the first time in 1940. I left the 
assembly for the United States Navy 
in 1942 shortly before Henry also left 
for naval service. We ran into each 
other a year later in Cristobal when he 
skippered a ship into port. The first time 
I joined him aboard at mess, I noted how 
devoted .his crew were to him. Their 
loyalty was given expression when they 
presented him with a wrist watch upon 
his detachment—a rare wartime gesture. 
This quality of maintaining loyalty and 
steadfastness is one of HENRY’s most out- 
standing characteristics. 

Just as the war was ending, he was 
elected to Congress. Six years later our 
paths coincided once again when I was 
fortunate enough to be elected to serve 
with him in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am sure, now that he is leaving, that 
all of his colleagues join me in wishing 
HENRY LATHAM all happiness, health, and 
good fortune in his new judicial duties. 





National Education for Defense—Open 
the Door to Knowledge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passage of the Defense Education Act of 
1958 the Congress of the United States 
has recognized a growing need for assist- 
ance to American education, and has 
said in effect “no longer will the qualified 
American student have to be denied ad- 
mission to our colleges and universities 
simply because he does not have the 
money necessary for further education.” 
I say ’’no longer” because I believe in the 
American people—the American student, 
and the dreams that all of us have for 
a better education for our children. 

This program is designed to aid Amer- 
icans in securing an education, with par- 
ticular emphasis on sciences and lan- 
guages. It is an experiment in Federal 
aid to education in assisting both State 
and private schools in expanding their 
abilities to meet the evergrowing needs 
we face in today’s world. ~ 

The vast majority of educators, stu- 
dent bodies and the general public have 
welcomed this act as a godsend, but 
there are those few who view with alarm 
this new democratic program as another 
effort to encroach on the States right_to 
provide and govern their educational in- 
stitutions. 

I would like to state very clearly what 
my position is on this matter. I worked 
for the bill; I voted for passage of 
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the bill. I think the American people 
need the benefits contained in it, and 
I know the United States as a nation 
needs the brainpower that will come 
from the benefits provided in it. In 
no way will the program interfere 
with the States’ administration of their 
educational institutions. The purchase 
of Alaska in 1867 from royalist Rus- 
sia was severely criticized and became 
known as Seward’s folly. At that time 
we invested $7 million in America’s fu- 
ture and we are investing $887 million 
in the form of loans and grants in Amer- 
ica’s future now. I personally believe 
that the dividends the United States re- 


ceived from its Alaskan investment will: 


be more than equaled in its investment 
in American education. 

On July 4, 1958, we celebrated our 182d 
year as an independent nation. In these 
years we have grown from 13 colonies 
rebelling against the most powerful na- 
tion on earth to the leading nation in 
the free world. Surely it can be said— 
“God has blessed this land and all who 
live in it.” 

All of us know that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance, and a very large part 
of this vigilance is in our technical abil- 
ity to see, hear, and think clearly in 
the ever-advancing world of science, for- 
eign language, and human understand- 


To help meet this need we now have 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, the purpose of which is to assist 
in the improvement and strengthening 
of our educational system at all levels 
and to encourage able students to con- 
tinue their education beyond high school. 
It is designed to accomplish these ob- 
jectives by establishing Iban programs 
for students at institutions of higher 
education; providing grants to States for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction; as- 
sisting in the expansion of graduate edu- 
cation, improvement of guidance, coun- 
seling, and testing programs; providing 
for research and experimentation in the 
use of television, radio, and motion pic- 
tures—for educational purposes; im- 
provement of statistical services of State 
educational agencies. 

Some of the major benefits available 
between now and June 30, 1959, are: (a) 
$1,700,000 for loans to needy students for 
tuition and materials; (b) $2,400,000 for 
equipment and materials to improve 
teaching facilities; (c) $223,000 for im- 
proved educational supervision and ad- 
ministration; (d) $677,000 for improve- 
ment in student guidance and counseling 
centers. 

I have been informed by the Secretary 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that they are setting 
up the machinery necessary to adminis- 
ter this program and that applications 
for assistance under this act will be ac- 
cepted immediately. : 

Further information concerning the 
application and administration of this 
program can be secured by writing di- 
rectly to Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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gvessional District of New York | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker 
it is my annual custom to make a report 
to the people of the 12th Congressionaj 
District of New York, whom I have the 
honor to represent. - 

Respectfully submitted is a report of 
the session of Congress just passed and 
my own activities as a Member of Con- 
gress. 

At the beginning of the session, as has 
been done each year, I sent a question- 
naire to all the registered voters of the 
district, regardless of party affiliations, 

There are two main problems in get- 
ting out such a questionnaire. Qne is 
the impossibility of framing a question 
on an involved issue in such a form that 
a ‘“‘yes” or “no” answer can reflect accu- 
rately or adequately an individual's views 
on the matter. Many of those who an- 
swered complained of this inadequacy, 
and I agree that a more pliable method 
of answering would be desirable, but I 
have found it would make the question- 
naire and its analysis too detailed to be 
feasible. While “yes” and “no” answers 
admittedly cannot be complete, they are 
still very helpful. At least the general 
trends in thinking are clearly revealed. 

The other problem is how to get the 
widest sampling of voter opinion. A 
telephone directory list in an urban dis- 
trict would be an impossibility, since that 
medium does not designate the congres- 
sional district of a subscriber. There- 
fore, I must use the medium available, 
which is the list of registered voters. 
This I find desirable from every point of 
view, since it gives me a sampling of all 
shades of political thinking, even though 
I do not ask that the party affiliation be 
designated, nor even that their names be 
affixed if they do not so desire. i 

This year’s questionnaire, the results 
and percentages, together with the ac- 
tions of Congress concerning the issues, 
are: 

The questionnaire asked— 

Do you favor— 

First. A crash defense program to fe 
store our leadership in atomic and mis- 
sile warfare? Yes, 76 percent; no, 22 
percent; no opinion, 7 percent. - — 

Congressional action: Appropriations 
for missile development and p 
almost doubled; increased from $2,800,- 

.000,000 to $4,800,000,000. 

Second. A nationwide Federal bomb- 


shelter program? Yes, 48 percent; 20 — 


44 percent; no opinion, 8 ; 
Co onal action: Hearings held 


but né bills reported by committees. — 










Third. Military forces to be ma 
tained as now? Yes, 65 percent; n0, 
percent; no opinion, 11 a 
“no”—small it “7 


larger, 59 percent; if none, 1 perce 
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Congressional action: Authorized and 
appropriated $24,656,000,000, an increase 
of approximately $508 million. Also 

a resolution expressing the sense 
of Congress that the National Guard be 
kept at the strength of 400,000. 

Fourth. Furnishing atomic missile 
weapons to NATO allies? Yes, 60 per- 
cent; no, 30 percent; no opinion, 10 per- 
Ppangrescional action: Authorization 

approved by Congress and signed into law 

by President. 

Fifth. Continuation of our present for- 
eign policy? Yes, 47 percent; no, 37 per- 
cent; no opinion, 16 percent. 

Congressional action: Extended for 4 
years authority of the President to enter 
into reciprocal trade agreements. 

Continuing foreign military aid?. Yes, 
63 percent; no, 26 percent; no opinion, 
11 percent. 

Continuing foreign economic aid? 
Yes, 61 percent; no, 29 percent; no 
opinion, 10 percent. 

Continuing aid to India? Yes, 45 per- 
cent; no, 43 percent; no opinion, 12 per- 
cent. 

Continuing aid to Poland? Yes, 36 
percent; no, 55 percent; no opinion, 9 

nt. 

Continuing aid to Yugoslavia? Yes, 26 
percent; no, 63 percent; no opinion, 11 
percent. - 

Congressional action: Authorized and 
appropriated $3.03 billion mutual-secu- 
rity program of $2.4 billion for military 
assistance and defense support and bal- 
ance for economic aid, technical assist- 
ance, and special projects. This was 
$1,093,000,000 under amount requested. 

I should like also to mention the fact 
that I fought against and spoke against 
the continuance of aid to Poland and to 
Yugoslavia. 

Sixth. Reduction of Federal debt be- 
fore reducing taxes Yes, 60 percent; no, 
32 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

Congressional action: Federal debt 
limit raised; debt increased. 

Seventh. Reduction of Federal income 
tax in the event of recession? Yes, 64 
percent; no, 27 percent; no opinion, 9 
percent. 

Congressional action: None taken. 

Eighth. Federal legislation to ease 
the supply of housing eredit, including 
greater support of the mortgage market? 
Yes, 71 percent; no, 19 percent; no opin- 
ion, 10 percent. 

Congressional action: Authorized $1.9- 

on housing program; increased 

borrowing authority for pur- 

chase of mortgages; lowered downpay- 

ments on FHA-insured homes; provided 

$350 million for urban redevelopment 
and slum clearance for 1 year. 

Ninth. More liberal credit and lower 

rates for small business? Yes, 

. — no, 12 percent; no opinion, 

Congressional action: Created Small 
Business Investment Administration to 
sing equity capital and long-term 

small-business enterprises; gave 

Permanent status to Small Business 
“Administration, increased its lending 

Ranh » and reduced interest rates. 

‘ith. Further reduction in age at 
persons shall be eligible for social 
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security? ‘ Yes, 61 percent; no, 36 per- 
cent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

Congressional action: Provided 
crease in social-security payments, but 
did not act on reduction of age limits. 

Eleventh. Direct Federal grants to 
States for education? Yes, 60 percent; 
no, 35 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

Congressional action: Authorized a 
4-year, $900-million program of student 
loans, fellowships, and other aid to im- 
prove teaching of mathematics, science, 
and languages. 

Twelfth. Raising minimum wage to 
$1.25 per hour? Yes, 65 percent; no, 29 
percent: no opinion, 6 percent. 

Congressional action: Hearings held 
last session, but nothing further done 
this session. 

Thirteenth. Extending Federal mini- 
mum wage laws to cover most retail and 
service businesses? Yes, 76 percent; no, 
17 percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

Congressional action: No action this 
session. 

Fourteenth. Wage and price controls 
to halt inflation? Yes, 6: percent; no, 
31 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

Congressional action: None. 

Fifteenth. Allowing experimental pay 
TV? Yes, 29 percent; no, 64 percent; no 
opinion, 7 percent. 

Congressional action: Hearings held 
on general subject, but no specific legis- 
lation. 

Sixteenth. Requiring registration of 
pension and welfare funds of labor un- 
ions and disclosure of financial transac- 
tions involving them? Yes, 93 percent; 
no, 4 percent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

Congressional action: Passed legisla- 
tion requiring registration, and reports 
by all employee welfare and pension 
funds of their financial status. 

Seventeenth. The enactment of a 
strong civil rights program to enforce 
voting rights of citizens? Yes, 80 per- 
cent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 7 per- 
cent. 

Congressional action: Hearings held, 
but no specific legislation. 

Eighteenth. Putting the Post Office on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, increasing post- 
age rates, including a boost in the first- 
class mail from 3 to 4 cents? Yes, 71 
percent; no, 21 percent; no opinion, 5 
percent. 

Congressional action: First class mail 
rates raised from 3 to 4 cents; airmail 
rates raised from 6 to 7 cents. 

Ninteenth. Reduction’ in nondefense 
spending even if existing functions are 
curtailed? Yes, 59 percent; no, 32 per- 


-cent; no opinion, 9 percent. 


Congressional action: House defeated 
redevelopment aid bill. - ~ 

Twentieth. Enactment of Presidential 
disability legislation? Yes, 83 percent; 
no, 5 percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

Congressional action: No action this 
session. 

In addition to the specific measures 
mentioned in the questionnaire, the 
Congress passed legislation authorizing 
the reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment; authorized a $100 million 
program of new construction and con- 
version of naval vessels for fiscal 1959; 
authorized the construction of new 
space projects center. It also passed 


in- 
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and the President enacted pay raises for 
postal and classified employees of the 
Federal Government. Passed, too, was 
the $5.5 billion highway bill, and legis- 
lation requiring the price-labeling of new 
automobiles. 

I personally introduced a bill to pro- 
vide that a restudy be made of the 
feasibility of a deepwater route from 
the Port of New York to the new St. 
Lawrence seaway. While this was not 
enacted as a separate bill, it was included 
in the authorization bill for civil func- 
tions, and the study will be made. I be- 
lieve favorable legislation will result, 
and that ultimately it will prove of great 
worth to port facilities of Brooklyn and 
bring millions of dollars worth of busi- 
ness to New York City. 

During the debate of Defense appro- 
priations, I argued in defense of the vital 
role played by the Navy and the neces- 
sity for a balanced defense program. As 
a result of this, Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations wrote: “I 
have read with the greatest interest the 
splendid statement you made during the 
House debate on defense appropriations, 
which dealt with the Navy’s vital contri- 
bution to the flexibility of our Armed 
Forces. Your fine presentation of the 
role of the carrier striking forces was 
most gratifying. I want to express the 
Navy’s appreciation for your continued 
strong support of balanced defense 
forces.” 

My interest in the Navy and its role in 
the national defense stems not only 
from my naval service, but also from my 
intense concern with the welfare of the 


. United States Naval Shipyard here in 


Brooklyn, and all of its employees. Iam 
constantly conferring with the Secre- 
tary and Undersecretaries of the Navy 
in an effort to obtain work for the ship- 
yard so that its level of employment will 
remain constant. I am, I believe, justly 
proud of my achievements in this line. 

All of Brooklyn is pleased that a 
Brooklyn boy, 2d Lt. George Walker, was 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in June 1958 as first in the 
entire graduating class, and the recipient 
of many awards. I am glad to report 
that I had the honor of appointing him. 
In this connection, I have always tried 
to appoint outstanding candidates for 
admission to the various service acade- 
mies, and I am glad to report that an- 
other of my nominees, Mr. Richard C. 
Gallagher, stood first in the competitive 
examination among 450 contestants for 
entrance to the United States Air Force 
Academy from the State of New York. 
Another young man, Mr. Richard F. 
Davey, was among the top 10 of this 450. 
I have always extended to all the boys 
residing in my Congressional] District the 
opportunity to compete for the nomina- 
tions to appointments to West Point, 
Annapolis, the Air Force Academy, and 
Kings Point. 

During the past year, I was appointed 
to represent the United States Congress 
at the inauguration of the President of 
Costa Rica. When there, I addressed 
the Costa Rican Assembly, their uni- 
cameral legislative body, in their native 
Spanish. This was highly approved by 
the Costa Ricans and did much to ce- 
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ment our friendship at a time when such 
action was badly needed. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have 
tried to show you, the people of the 12th 
Congressional District of New York how 
I have personally tried to serve you. 
You are the people who elected me to 
represent you in the Congress of the 
United States. If there is any way in 
which I can be of service to you in my 
congressional capacity, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me. Both my 
Washirgton and Brooklyn offices remain 
open. I have a competent staff, and my 
services and theirs are yours. I want 
you to know that even when the Con- 
gress is not in session, I am on the job. 





Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, many issues of great importance 
were acted upon by the 85th Congress. 
They included: 

CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Significant activity on matters directly af- 
* fecting American consumers indicates a 
genuine interest of the 85th Congress in this 
important field. 

Determined opposition of liberal Members 
of the House blocked the passage of the 
natural gas bill, which would have cost the 
consuming public hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year in higher gas rates. I strong- 
ly opposed this legislation in committee, as 
I had done in the past whenever powerful 
gas and oil interests tried to force it through 
Congress. 

A House Consumer Subcommittee conduct- 
ed a thorough study of the causes of rising 
food prices to the consumer and lower prices 
paid to farmers for their crops. Legisla- 
tion was enacted to curb monopolistic prac- 
tices in the meatpacking industry and to pro- 
vide for compulsory Federal inspection of 
poultry shipped in interstate commerce to 
protect consumers from unsanitary and dis- 
eased products. Another new law requires 
the price labeling of automobiles to protect 
the public from unscrupulous retailing prac- 
tices. 

A Government Operations Subcommittee 
conducted a series of studies of false and 
misleading advertising practices on such 
products as filter cigarettes, tranquilizer 
drugs, toothpaste, and weight-reducing prep- 
arations. Reports on each study were is- 
sued, providing useful information for the 
public on the merits of these products as 
contrasted with the advertising claims made 
for them. 

The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Estes KEFAUVER, conducted hearings on 
the extent to which monopolistic practices 
of big business have contributed to rising 
living costs through the establishment of 
artifically high “administered” price levels on 
manufactured products. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Hearings before the McClellan committee 
investigating racketeering in labor-manage- 
ment relations clearly revealed the need for 
legislation to curb abuses in this field. 

The Kennedy-Ives labor-management re- 
form bill would have corrected the major 
abuses uncovered by the McClellan probe. 
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It passed the Senate by an 88-to-1 vote, but 
was killed in the House. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the Democrats voted for the bill; 
77 perce’ of the House Republicans voted 
against the reform measure. I strongly sup- 
ported the Kennedy-Ives bill because I felt 
that it was a big step forward in curbing 
these abuses harmful to workers, the public, 
management, and honest and clean labor 
unions. 

The measure would have guaranteed the 
secret ballot in union elections, protected 
union treasuriés against embezzlement, lim- 
ited the term of office of union officials, dis- 
qualified convicted criminals for union of- 
fice, and imposed criminal penalties dgainst 
the giver and taker of a bribe in labor- 
management relations. It also Would have 
required public reports of unions’ income and 
expenses, provided safeguards against the 
control of unions by gangsters, extortion- 
ists, thieves, and embezzlers, and provided 
for the ousting of union officials for miscon- 
duct. In addition, it would have required 
public reports by employers and their 
middlemen of expenditures to influence 
workers’ union activities. 

Responsible management and labor groups 
supported the Kennedy-Ives reform bill. It 
Was opposed by ‘the Republican leadership, 
big business leaders, and by national offi- 
cials of unions whose corruption had been 
exposed by the McClellan committee investi- 
gation. 

I also voted for a bill to protect the 
financial status of welfare and pension plans 
maintained by unions and employer groups. 
The measure was enacted into law. Some 80 
million Americans are affected; they deserve 
protection of their economic stake in these 
plans. The new law requires disclosure of 
the financial details of employee welfare or 
pension plans, including the publication of 
descriptions of the plans and the annual 
reporting of their financial operations. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


During the 85th Congress, I actively sup- 
ported legislation to permit farmers to grow 
up to 30 acres of wheat for feed, without 
being subject to penalty under the acreage- 
allotment program. This measure was en- 
acted last year and was endorsed by all Berks 
farm groups. 

The soil-conservation program was ex- 
tended for 4 years and the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act was ex- 
tended for 2 years, making rossible the sale 
of surplus farm commodities to friendly 
foreign nations. I also voted for the bill to 
permit lower price support levels on feed- 
grain and other commodities. 

The Little Schuylkill River watershed 
project, affecting Berks, Carbon, and Schuyl- 
kill Counties, was approved by Congress. 
Total cost of the 5-year project is estimated 
at $2,259,322, $1.9 million of which will be 
borne by the Federal Government. It will 
afford protection from floodwater, sediment 
damage, and crop damage. 

POSTAL RATE AND PAY INCREASE 


Postal rates were raised 3 to 4 cents on 
first-class mail, 6 to 7 cents on airmail, and 
2 to 3 cents on post cards. Second- and 
third-class rates are due to be increased next 
January. 

My amendment to limit publishers’ sec- 
ond-class subsidies to $100,000 a year was 
adopted by the House but was rejected by 
the Senate, despite_a vigorous floor fight led 
by Senator JosePpH CLarK, of Pennsylvania. 

Efforts to retain the principle of subsidy 
limitation in the final version of the bill was 
unsuccessful. As a result of this fight, I 
appeared on the Ed Murrow, See It Now pro- 
gram, where public attention was focused 
on these gigantic handouts of taxpayers’ 
dollars to the magazine-publishing industry. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


One of the great needs in the field of 
atomic energy is to develop its peacetime 








September Ul 


uses, especially for the production of 


mercial power. The administration has 
failed to make satisfactory progress in this 
vital area, despite the urgings of 

In the attempt to stimulate action in the 
nuclear-power field, Congress enacted 
lation authorizing the construction of a gas- 
cooled power reactor and other measures to 
expand the peacetime applications of atomic 
energy. 


REGULATORY COMMISSION PROBE 


A congressional committee began investj. 
gations into alleged wrongdoing in Federal 
regulatory commissions and agencies, 
by law, were given an independent status to 
make them free from Executive pressures in 
carrying out their duties to protect the 
public interest. 

Presidential appointments of persons to 
these regulatory agencies who have been 
closely associated with private interests 
raised serious doubts as to their ability to 
regulate these same interests to safeguard 
the public. 

The investigation into the award of tele. 
vision licenses resulted in the resignation of 
an FCC Commissioner. The activities of sey- 
eral other regulatory agencies were also 
studied by the committee. 


AVAILABLE FOR MEETINGS 


In a report such as this it is not possible 
to discuss in detail all the issues before Con- 
gress. Again, as in the past years, I welcome 
the opportunity to appear before any group 
in Berks County to speak and answer ques- 
tions on any issue which may be of interest, 
Contact. my office in the Reading Post Office 
Building with any such request or on any 
other subject with which you are concerned. 





Rhode Island Leads Way in Vital Health 
Programs Says Fogarty Who Authored 
Laws—Second District Congressman 
Cites Rhode Island Neurological and 
Cancer Projects in Review of National 
Health Legislation in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
85th Congress comes to a close I 
to thank my colleagues for the fine sup- 
port they gave to legislation affecting 
the health of the American people 
I introduced during the past year. 

Perhaps the most important bill I 
brought up this year was the annual ap- 
propriation for Health, Education, 
Welfare. In this bill funds are p : 
for research and training and the com 
struction of buildings in the various 
health fields the Federal Gov 
supports by direct appropriations. - 

“o 





ing the 12 years that I have broug: 
bill to the Congress, as chairman 
Health Subcommittee on Appropriations 
or as the ranking minority member, = 
have responded well to the req 
have made for increases in funds. 


This year you were particularly ¢o0P 


erative. In final form I brought before 
you a bill to increase the appro ane 
for the National Institutes of Health 
from $211 million to $294 million. 
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accepted my recommendations and as a 
result of that 40-percent increase, more 
h will be done in this coming year 
ever before in cancer, mental 
th, heart disease, dental health, ar- 
thritis, and metabolic diseases, allergy 
infectious diseases and neurology 
and blindness. I would like to remind 
you of the considerations which impelled 
me to ask you for this great increase 
and of the hope it brings for finding a 
solution to the killing and crippling dis- 
eases of mankind. 
BASIC RESEARCH DOUBLED IN 1 YEAR 
The first item of the budget of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health is general 
research. This is research in biology, 
chemistry, physiology, pharmacology, 
piochemistry, and other basic sciences we 
must know more about in order to pro- 
gress in the field of cancer, heart disease, 
and the other categorical areas. Last 
year, for general research, the Con~ 
gress appropriated $14 million. I asked 
you to appropriate about $29 million 
this year, which you did. That increase 
means that every categorical field in 
medicine will be assisted in its basic and 
fundamental understanding. This is the 
first year in which we have had a sizable 
increase in the appropriation for general 
research. I shall come before you again 
next year and report the avenues of ap- 
proach that are newly opened in the 


* categorical disease fields as a result of 


this appropriation. I am confident the 
report will be a rewarding one. 
RHODE ISLAND BENEFITS FROM CANCER 
APPROPRIATON 

In cancer last year we appropriated 
$56.4 million. This year I asked you to 
approve $75.2 million which you - did. 
Part of this increase will be used to step 
up the program of cytological testing of 
women for cancer of the uterus. 

My own State of Rhode Island was one 
of the first in the Nation to establish a 
cancer detection center for cytologic 
testing of women as a part of this pro- 
gram. With the Public Health Service, 
the Rhode Island Medical Society and 
the Rhode Island Society of Pathologists, 
our State department of health is, for 
the third year, making the cytologic test 
available to all women over the age of 20 
in the State. There are almost a quar- 
ter of a million women over the age 
bracket in Rhode Island who may re- 
ceive the test through one of the State- 
Sponsored cancer detection centers. 
For the great majority it will mean peace 
of mind and relief from needless worry. 
For those who have cancer, it will mean 


at a time when the disease can. 


be treated effectively and fatal conse- 
quences forestalled. Iam glad this serv- 
is possible in Rhode Island by means 
the national cancer program and I in- 
to — sure that the funds are 

each year to make it and k 
itthe best in the Nation. a 
MENTAL HEALTH, HEART, AND DENTAL STUDIES 

ACCELERATED 

Th mental health last year we appro- 
$39.2 million, This year you ap- 
Proved the $52.4 million I ested on 
behalf of my subcommittee. th these 
Increased funds there will be a step-up in 
Studies'‘on Schizophrenia, alcoholism, and 
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psychopharmacology. This last pro- 
gram contemplates the use of pharma- 
ceutical preparations in mental health in 
@- manner parallel to the one used in 
cancer. The cancer program-is working 
with great success, and I expect the 
mental-health program to move forward 
the same way. 

In the field of heart disease last year 
we appropriated $35.9 million, and this 
year you approved the $45.6 million I re- 
quested. ‘The increase here will be de- 
voted to three main fields: arterioscle- 
rosis, strokes, and anticoagulants. Ev- 
erybody of middle age in this country can 
appreciate the importance of research in 
this field. Even the younger people who 
see the effects of these illnesses in their 
families have a proper regard for their 
importance, and I am sure that progress 
in this field will be looked on with inter- 
est across the Nation. 

In the field of dental health we appro- 
priated $6.4 million last year, and this 
year you approved the $7.4 million I re- 
quested for our subcommittee. This in- 
crease will provide the means for more 
work on the study of heredity in dental 
defects and the mechanism of tooth de- 
cay as well as dental caries. The latter 
is particularly important in children and 
often foreshadows the health of their 
teeth for the rest of their lives. ~ 
ARTHRITIS, DIABETES, ULCERS GET NEW ASSAULT 


In the area of arthritis and metabolic 
diseases the appropriation for last year 
was $20.3 million, and this year you ap- 
proved the $31.2 million I recommended. 
That is a 50-percent increase in a field 
with a great many responsibilities which 
up to now have been given scant atten- 
tion. My subcommittee has urged an 
intensification of research in rheumatoid 
arthritis and the development of drugs 
which would be more effective than cor- 
tisone. Also provided is a program for 
the development of a better oral-agent 
for use in diabetes. We are looking for- 
ward to the time when a pill taken by 
mouth will solve the problem of dia- 
betics and shots in the arm will no longer 
be necessary. Another program we have 
intensified is gastroenterology. This in- 
cludes ulcers, an ailment affecting 10 
percent of our entire population. It is 
my hope that by the intelligent applica- 
tion of these increased funds we can dis- 
cover what causes ulcers and be able to 
prevent them. 

CHILDREN’S DISEASES ATTACKED ON UNPRECE- 
DENTED SCALE 

In allergy and infectious diseases the 
appropriation for last year was $17.4 
million and this year you approved my 
request for $24.071 million. A large part 
of the increase here is to be devoted to 
a study of cystic fibrosis, a disease of 
children which medical men think is a 
metabolic disease. - Today antibiotics can 
stave off the pneumonia to which chil- 
dren with cystic fibrosis are particularly 
susceptible but until we know more about 
the disease and why it appears in some 
children and not in others, we must in- 
tensify our work and learn the processes 
and deficiencies that cause it te come 
about so that it may be prevented. 

In neurology and blindness last year 
the appropriation was $21.2. million. 
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This year the appropriation is $29.4 mil- 
lion. This increase is to go mainly to 
the study of infant deaths and mal- 
formations at birth some medical men 
think are a result of conditions affecting 
the mother before delivery of the child. 
Work on multiple sclerosis, amytrophic 
lateral sclerosis, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, 
muscular dystrophy, and Parkinson's 
disease will also be intensified. 
RHODE ISLAND’S PART IN NEUROLOGY 


Rhode Island is playing a key role in 
the Nation’s neurological program which 
I am very proud of. It is the home base 
of a collaborative investigation coordi- 
nated by the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness to study 
and evaluate the factors which bring on 
such diseases as cerebrai palsy and men- 
tal retardation. There are 500,000 peo- 
ple in the United States who have cere- 
bral palsy, traceable to brain damage 
occurring in the year or so surrounding 
birth. And there are an estimated 
4,500,000 Americans with mental retar- 
dation, about one-third of them chil- 
dren. 

Brown University’s Department of 
Biology and Psychology was one of the 
first professional groups to join in this 
important collaborative study. Today 
the Providence Lying-in Hospital, the 
Rhode Island Hospital, Miriam Hospital, 
Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, and the 
Meeting Street School are all cooperating 
with the university in this program. 

Though this broad-scale attack on the 
crippling disorders of childhood may 
take 10 years or longer, its implications 
for future and present generations are 
considerable. It is among the most hope- 
ful studies in the medical field that the 
Congress has been called upon to con- 
sider in my 18 years’ service with that 
body. 

RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTIONS AIDED BY CON- 
STRUCTION FUNDS 

The Congress also appropriated $30 
million for the construction of research 
facilities in accordance with the request 
I made of you. This is the third year in 
which the Congress has appropriated 
funds in this amount and since it is a 
50-50 matching basis on which the 
funds are appropriated, at the end of 
the current fiscal year we will have not 
$90 million worth of new research con- 
struction in the United States, but $180 
mililon of it. That means more and 
better space in which more and better 
research can be done. 

In Rhode Island two grants were made 
under this program, 1 to Brown Uni- 
versity of $22,555 and 1 to the Rhode 
Island Hospital of $25,000. The research 
facilities construction program has been 
authorized to continue for 3 additional 
years and I trust that other institutions 
in Rhode Island will apply for grants 
and the State will be able to broaden and 
intensify its medical research activities. 
I shall certainly continue to see to it 
that funds are available for worthy in- 
stitutions. 

You also approved the request for an 
increase in the funds for construction 
of hospitals, diagnostic centers, rehabili- 
tation facilities, and nursing homes. 
These programs, stimulated by contribu- 
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tions of the Federal Government, have 
created institutions through the whole 
country, including Rhode Island, which 
never would have been built otherwise. 
I am sure that the people of this land 
thoroughly support your action. 
TEACHING MENTALLY RETARDED 


I also want to thank my colleagues for 
their understanding and support of other 
measures I proposed. One, calling for a 
conference on aging, has become law. 
Another, providing a million dollars a 
year for a 10-year period for training 
teachers to teach mentally retarded chil- 
dren, has also become law. There are 
about 1 million mentally retarded chil- 
dren of school age in the United States, 
and only about 15 percent of them are 
getting the schooling they need. This 
law will provide the teaching facilities 
and the specialized training to take up 
a great deal of the slack in the program. 
It will make it possible for large num- 
bers of the mentally retarded to become 
respected citizens, making a contribution 
to the community, by providing them 
with expert care and education in their 
early development. 

Another bill I introduced, to provide 
scholarships and loans for the training 
of students in the sciences, was not en- 
acted itself, but a bill containing the 
same features, sponsored by Congress- 
man Ex.iorr, a fellow Member of the 
House of Representatives, has now be- 
come law. Under the terms of this leg- 
islation, known as the National Defense 
Education Act, Rhode Island will receive 
a 4-year total of $3,475,074. The funds 
will be for student loans, equipment, 
guidance and testing, and vocational 
education. The annual allotments are 
as follows: Fiscal year 1959, $729,840; 
fiscal year 1960, $875,384: fiscal year 
1961, $915,078; and fiscal year 1962, 
$954,772. 


PROBLEMS OF AGING TO BE STUDIED 


I have said for a long time that we do 
not give enough attention and thought 
to our aging population. As people get 
older their problems change and they 
become acutely distressed because we fail 
to recognize them as a group with special 
needs. We cannot begin to find solu- 
tions for these needs until we have 
studied the nature of the problems, State 
by State, throughout the country. That 
is why I proposed in a bill to you that 
a White House conference be held, after 
the several States have had time to make 
a study of their own, so that we can pool 
the knowledge and experience of the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and, having 
assessed the needs, then study and pro- 
vide the solutions that are necessary. 
The bill is now law, and I am confident 
that as a result of the conference to be 
held by January of 1961 we will soon 
have a blueprint for the care and protec- 
tion of the older people in our national 
community. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT YEAR 

I regret that the Congress did not en- 
act the legislation I introduced for a 
5-year program of matching grants for 
the construction of medical and dental 
school facilities. The House of Repre- 
sentatives held hearings on this legis- 
lation but did not pass it. The Senate 
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did not get around to holding hearings. 
However, I have been assured that as a 
result of the testimony on the legislation 
and the discussions growing out of it, 
both the House and Senate will hold 
hearings early next year. I shall intro- 
duce legislation again at that time and 
I expect that it will be passed by both 
Houses and become law. 

In the closing days of the session I 
introduced a bill to provide for the 
mobilization of the maximum interna- 
tional health and medical research re- 
sources. My colleague in the Senate, 
LiIsTER HILx, of Alabama, introduced the 
same bill. We both had in mind bring- 
ing the subject before the American 
people so that next year we will be able 
to undertake its passage. The purpose 
of the legislation is to pool the medical 
research resources of the world so that 
there will be a full exchange of medical 
information and knowledge. I believe a 
program of this kind will have implica- 
tions far greater than the intrinsic good 
that will grow out of its medical ad- 
vances. It will br the nations of the 
world into a medi of understanding 
and harmony that no other program has 
yet been able to accomplish. I shall in- 
troduce this legislation again next year 
for your most earnest consideration. 

1958 GREATEST YEAR FOR HEALTH IN OUR 

HISTORY 

This past year has been a banner year 
for legislation in health. I want to thank 
you for the fine support you have given 
to all the proposals I brought before you. 
I assure you that I shall follow these pro- 
grams with careful consideration and 
come before you often to report on their 
development and to ask for the addi- 
tional legislation necessary to accomplish 
their purposes. 

I am convinced that there is no great- 
er resource this country has than the 
health of its people and I know I can 
count on the cooperation of the House 
and Senate to preserve that resource as 
it has for the 18 years that I have been 
a Member of Congress. 


The Outstanding Record of the 85th 
Congress on Small-Business Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment on the outstanding record of the 
85th Congress on small-business legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The achievements of the 85th 
with respect to the enactment of legislation 
in behalf of small business have been widely 
acclaimed. The press, the small-business 
community, and many professional observ- 
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ers have been generous with their praise of 
the decisive manner in which the 85th Con. 
gress moved to improve the competitive out- 
look of the Nation’s smaller business con- 
cerns. These small enterprises, which haye 
been struggling in recent years to maintain 
their position as independent elements of our 
highly competitive economy, may look upon 
the year 1958 as the start of an era marked 
by & new awareness of the vital role smalj 
business will play in the future of our 
country. 

It seems fitting at this time, Mr. President, 
to call attention in summary form to the 
various ways in which the 85th Co 
manifested its concern for the welfare of the 
more than 4,000,000 small and independent 
enterprises which constitute the foundation 
of our economic life. In so doing, I also wish 
to take notice—with what may be considered 
pardonable pride—of the part played by the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the Senate 
in helping to bring to fruition many of the 
long-sought small-business legislative objec- 
tives attained by the 85th Congress. The 
members of the subcommittee gave their 
time, energy, and counsel unsparingly. It is 
my belief that the small-business achieve- 
ments of the current Congress may be cred- 
ited ‘in no slight measure to the untiring 
efforts of these members in urging favorable 
consideration of the legislation enacted in 
behalf of small concerns. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


One most significant action taken by the 
85th Congress on behalf of smal! business 
was the passage of Public Law 85-536 which 
conferred on the Small Business Administra- 
tion permanent siatus. This action allows 
the hitherto temporary organization to take 
its rightful place among the established 
agencies of the Federal Government. : 

I do not believe it is possible to overstate 
the importance of this congressional action. 
More than any other congressional act in 
our history, it marks a full acknowledgment 
that small and independent business con- 
cerns are a national economic resource whose 
vitality and success are essential to the 
proper functioning of our free-enterprise 
system. 

In adding this small-business agency to 
the roster of permanent agencies of the 
Government, the Congress eloquently em- 
phasized the importance of small businesses 
to our system of dynamic capitalism. I recall, 
Mr. President, that soon after the Korean 
war started, I proposed legislation to estab- 
lish a small-business agency and that in 
1951 a bill which I introduced created what 
was then known as the Small Defense Plants 
Administration. It is, therefore, of particular 
satisfaction to me that in making its suc- 
cessor, the Small Business Administration, & 
permanent fixture of the Federal Establish- 
ment, the Congress also provided for im- 
proved services to the small-business com- 
munity by this agency. 

Among these increased benefits to small 
firms I might mention that the interest rate 
charged by the SBA on loans to small con- 
cerns was lowered so that henceforth the 
maximum rate of interest is now 5% per-_ 
cent instead of the former 6 percent. In 
addition, the Small Business Act of 1958 
increased the allowable amount that the SBA 
might lend jtto any single company from 
$250,000 to $350,000. Another provision of 
the act granted to the SBA additional powers 
to assure small. business a more equitable 
share of research and development con 
placed by the Government. Sales of feder~ 
ally owned timber were also brought under 
the Small Business Act of 1958, so that small- 
business set-asides might be made by the 
Small Business Administration. 

SMALL BUSINESS TAX ADJUSTMENTS 


A second action of the 85th Congress 
which will greatly benefit our economy Was | 
the passage of a small-business tax adjust- 
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t act. Ever since the pioneering study have been published. This amendment sim- SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 
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th oa py the Senate Small Business Committee in ply codifies the practice which the Treasury A third major’ legislative effort to meet 
ive out. 1952 of inequities in the Internal Revenue Department has followed by administrative the proven and legitimate needs of America’s 
SS con- # . Ihave been convinced that our tax laws ruling. —~ smaller enterprises came in the field of pro- 
oh have constitute major obstacles to the fulfillment 3. Section 64 of the new tax law comple- viding more adequate sources of credit and 
aintain of the role of independent business. While ments section 1361 of the 1954 Internal Reve- canital. 
s of our gome improvements were made in the 1954». nue Code by allowing small, closely held cor- In turning now to a brief discussion of 
ok upon rewriting of the Code, much more remained porations to be taxed as partnerships. As @ public Law 85-699, the Small Business In- 
marked to be done. result, small firms will be able to select the vyestment Act of 1958, I may be pardoned 
e small Therefore, during 1957, our Small Business form of business organization most suited to for the deep personal satisfaction which the 
of our Committee made an intensive study of the their needs without the necessity of consid- passage of this bill afforded me. Financing 
\jmpact of Federal income taxes on small- ering the differences in tax consequences. has long. been recognized as one of the 
esident, pusiness concerns. Public hearings were 4. Section 202 is intended to foster the most pressing of small-business problems. 
to the conducted in 14 cities throughout the coun- financing of small\businesses. by decreasing Eight years ago I joined in introducing a 
Yongress try under my direction as committee chair- the risk in small-business investments. Un- bill designed to open up additional avenues 
e of the man. The committee members and the ‘der this new provision, an owner of stock in of long-term capital for small enterprises. 
pendent many other Members of Congress attending a small corporation may treat any loss from Since then, I have continued to work for 
ndation these hearings shared my conviction that an the sale or exchange of such stock as an passage of such legislation and gladly co- 
lso wish urgent need existed for assistance to small ordinary loss, up to a maximum amount of sponsored S. 3651 when it was introduced 
sidered firms in the field of taxation. Therefore, at $25,000 in any one year or up to $50,000 in by Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON on April 
| by the : the conclusion of the field trips, we worked the case of a husband and wife filing a joint 21. This act has as its objective encourage- 
. Senate actively to write a report summarizing our return. . ment of the growth of small concerns by 
, of the conclusions and drafted the Small Business 5. Small business is particularly subject providing long-term loans and equity capital 
e objec- Tax Adjustment Act of 1958, known in the +, the ills of violently fluctuating income. to small businesses. 
ss. The Senate as S. 3194. For many independent firms a feast-or- The law calls for the establishment of 
re their So widespread was the interest in and ¢amine existence is the rule, and without private lending institutions organized under : 
y. It is concern over the need for greater equity iN the income-leveling benefits of diversifica- State laws and chartered by the Small Busi- 
uchieve- Federal taxation for small businesses that 50 ti5y the single-line producer or seller finds mess Administration. The capital require- 
De cred- Senators joined with me as cosponsors Of i+ qimcult to even out his profit years and ments of such institutions are set at a mini- 
intiring §. 3194. This clear majority of the Senate nis joss years. Therefore, some smaller firms ™um of $300,000, half of which may be 
1vorable was convincing evidence that action to al- should be assisted by section 203 of the borrowed from the SBA. 
cted in leviate the heaviest impact of this tax bur- .aj)-pusiness tax law, since it will enable There are two methods by which these 
den was essential during 1958. I personally them to carry back losses over a 3-year pe- investment companies may lend to small 
= testified before both the House Ways and riod. This, along with the present provision businesses. Under regulations to be issued 
by the Means soon eek eee ee permitting a 5-year carry-forward of losses, y the SBA, the investment companies may 
aatiahe sam . Pg ini ee Saab a allows - ae of business deficits ae Romig ong anda < er 
6 which P over a 9-year period. ure bonds convertible into stock o 
‘inistra- ret wal aatisbinad, he ce sihaia cea 6. The heart of the Small Business Tax oes tsetse obs ca ene a eee _— 
. allows di the cosponsors of our tax bill were, when eVision Act of 1968 i¢ contained in section [HC MAtUNtY fOr eo ye ee ne ures. 
to take the Senate, in the closing days of the second 204. While this feature ts not as broad as eG . Stee wiht ‘ a yer on Salis 
ablished session, adopted the Small Business Tax Re- the reinvestment portion of S. 3194, ang VY" a rng Pes cot ERY extended for 
2 vision Act. A similar bill had already been while it is more limited than some of us hae iad ed tas i the t bill 
verstate passed by the House of Representatives, and Wished. I feel that it does represent a sig- Se es, oe Ue 
action. he fi 7 orci tee Public Law Mificamt advantage for small concerns. passed by the 85th Congress, investors in 
a a. Vr ee ee ¢ “aw Since the most basic business problem is the Ske’ iin ‘exttinaby daieeue ati = 
nt eS retention of earnings to plow back into the eduction on any losses 
gr While not all of the, provisions of 5. 3194 oo nany, ingehateens skin permits the imstead of an off-set against capital gain. 
were enacted into law, I am of the opinion The investment companies themselves have 
e whose that the changes which were adopted will °@tTepreneur to keep more of his profits is | ivil i 
to the @aterially benefit the rank and file of small- extremely valuable. The recently passed e aaa privilege on losses on the debentures 
\terprise business concerns. Essentially, the amend- section 204 permits any business, individual 0" Stock of the companies they help to 
ments eliminate certain discriminatory fea- °F ©°rPoration, which buys depreciable prop- eae ane x ad ii % “ 
ency to tures in the 1954 Internal Revenue Code and °TtY having a useful life of at least 6 years a ; 7. aos ailaeriiies : ee a 
of the will permit tax savings by small firms which ‘ *#ke an additional first-year depreciation om cae : eee - a opment com- 
tly em- an be utilized to finance their sound future “duction of 20 percent of the cost of such PMN US, Ae Nee we local 1 ee eee 
sineests growth. property purchased in that year. The maxi- os to State and local development com- 
I recall, Lwish to point out that I shall continue ™™U™ Special deduction is $2,000 a year, or ed = in 10 abn tsi he-Seh tab aot 
Korean to press for the approval of the other sec- *4000 in the case of a joint return. This Sle = oo ae, leg, alg 
o estab- tions of S. 3194 and that I shall offer a small- *Peclal allowance, of course, is in addition to cai eae saan Deere ane enn. 
that im busttiess tax bill to that effect in the early Ofdinary depreciation on the remaining 80 tho G"¢S an additional 10 yeare 
ed whak dave of 1959. percent of the cost. It applies to used as ‘ended for an additional 10 years. — 
e Plants Because of the significance to small-busi- ©!! 85 to new equipment or property. - ates oe a my Ds oe 
urticular hess men of these provisions of the Techni- 7. Small companies have been troubled in —o mid re _ scoattiona od coke teas . ater 
its suc- tal Amendments Act of 1958, the Smal] Busi- ‘he past by the accumulated earnings tax. 4255 oo9 - a new small-business lending 
ration, & ‘Ress Committee has ordered an abstract to be The lack of specific plans frequently made it e ofporation on.-bee soued.-b “th b Py 
tablish- printed. At this time, therefore, 1 shall ‘ifficult for small-business men to establish f°\'.Sy that similar institutions are being 
for im- See ention some of the more important ee — at ee ee formed in other localities to help fill the 
com- or ear. ngs. ro em 
SS | ee ell companies that this meas- Srensk shock: tae ae oe ae om a on companies for long-term ven- t 
small 5 1. In the t, awards firms 000 minimum credit in the Revenue Code of 7 
an rate civil ierurt acme a pas Seceiet 1954. Section 205 of the new tax act in- A feature of this act which holds out the 
‘all con- % income to the recipient in the year of creases this minimum credit of $60,000 ac- ope Of incalculable benefit to small busi- 
rth the award, regardless of the length of time dur- cumulated earnings to $100,000 in recogni- €5S is the provision whereby $27.5 million 
5% per- ihg which the competitive injury was suf- tion of the rising costs since the lower figure + made available to the SBA for grants to 
ent. > fered. Clearly, such an award, added to a of $60,000 was set. State and local governments and to colleges 
of 1958 _ fitgle year’s regular income, would cause a ‘8. Section 206 is of especial importance to °%@ Universities. The purpose of these 
the SBA | Mibstantially higher tax bill to any small- small businesses because it permits the %*"ts 1s to encourage studies and research 
ny from SS man injured by violations of the: executor of an estate consisting of a closely on the management and financing problems 
ision of aititrust laws. Section 58 of the-Technical held business to elect to pay the Federal of small-business concerns. The act speci- 
1 powers | AMtendments Act of 1958 specifies that the estate levy in 10 or fewer equal annual in- %°S that only 1 grant may be made in any 
quitable _ | Melpient of any such award or settlement ‘*tallments rather than in one lump sum 15 } S*te in a given year and no such grant 
contracts may be taxed as if the sums were received months after the death of the decedent. All ™#Y exceed $40,000. I am certain that 
of feder- Qer the entire period during which the 00 frequently in the past, the necessity for We" these studies of small-business prob- 
it under occurred. a lump sum payment of an estate tax has lems get underway and their results become 
+t small- Bes ie, D 1361 of the 1954 Code allows forced the closing or merger of small, closely PUDIished, an invaluable body of informa- 
by the E an Proprietorships and partnerships to held companies. tion we bogs available on problems of 
| tented 2s corporations. This section has Taken all in all, Mr. President, I believe “™#!-Dusiness management. i 
1s ttle used because the Treasury De- that these changes in our tax laws will prove GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 
Congress Pom issued no implementing regu- of inestimable benefit.to the hundreds of During the past year, as before, the largest 
omy was ‘ ved tion 63 of the new act provides thousands of small companies which have customer for American business has been the 
: election under section 1361 will not found present tax rates a problem almost Federal Government. The continuation of 
ons 


beyond their ability to solve. world tensions, inevitably accompanied by 
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huge military budgets, indicates that this 
fact of economic life will remain true. The 
85th Congress went on record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to voice its determination that small 
companies shall obtain a larger share of the 
goods and services purchased by the various 
agencies of the Government. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee report on the 
Department’ of Defense Appropriation Act 
(Public Law 85-724) called upon the mili- 
tary services “to award a mucn higher per- 
centage of their prime contracts to small- 
business concerns. ‘This admonition was 
strengthened when the Senate adopted an 
amendment to H. R. 12738, which specifically 
provided that in transporting military per- 
sonnel and cargo by air, not less than 25 
percent of the $84 million earmarked for 
such purposes should be spent pursuant to 
contracts with the small-business segment 
of the commercial aviation industry. The 
final version of the Act directs the Secretary 
of Defense “to utilize the services of civil 
air carriers which qualify as small business 
to the fullest extent found practicable.” 

It is well known, Mr. President, that the 
increasing complexity of military weapons 
has had a pronounced tendency to decrease 
the share of small business in military pro- 
curement. The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee has constantly urged the heads of the 
various military services to redouble their 
efforts to channel more prime contracts to 
small firms in the areas of their competence. 
For this reason I was pleased when the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House, in 
its report on the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1959, directed the Sec- 
retary of Defense to take steps to increase 
the small-business share of defense contracts 
and to submit a written report to the com- 
mittee prior to April 30, 1959, “setting forth 
in detail the action that has been taken 
and the progress that has been made in im- 
plementing these recommendations.” 

During the past session of Congress, the 
Senate Small Business Committee also held 
hearings in an effort to find out why small 
firms are not getting a fairer percentage of 
defense contracts. A report with recom- 
mendations will be issued on this subject by 
the committee in the near future. 

At the same time, it is somewhat en- 
couraging to learn that during fiscal year 
1958, the Small Business Administration set 
aside for exclusive award to small concerns 
a record total of 17,819 contracts,. totaling 
$1,062,454,031. This represented an increase 
of approximately 30 percent over the con- 
tracts set aside in fiscal year 1957. Without 
this increased set-aside, the percentage de- 
cline of defense contracts awarded to small 
businesses would have been even greater. 

Other developments in the field area of 
Government procurement include the re- 
enactment by Congress, as Public Law 85- 
804, of title II of the First War Powers Act 
which allows defense agencies to amend and 
modify Government contracts, make advance 
payments, formalize commitments, make 
indemnity payments, correct mutual mis- 
takes, extend delivery schedules, and to 
waive liquidated damages. Also of interest 
to the small-business community was the 
passage of Public Law 85-800, a measure 
which gives contracting officers increased 
authority to make advance and progress pay- 
ments, increases the maximum limits for 
local negotiated purchases, and unifies vari- 
ous Government procurement procedures. 


ANTITRUST LEGISLATION 


There is one legislative area, Mr. President, 
where, in my opinion, more progress might 
have been made by the 85th Congress. 
Several efforts to strengthen our antitrust 
statutes for the protection of business, both 
big and small, did not make significant 
headway. 

I was disappcinted, for instance, that 
S. 3079, my bill to make section 3 of the 
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Robinson-Patman Act an integral part of our 
antitrust laws, failed to win the approval of 
Congress. The necessity for this proposed 
bill arose from the January 20, 1958, ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court that 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act was 
not an antitrust law and, accordingly, that 
private suits for treble-damage redress or for 
injunctive relief could not be brought under 
its provisions. Bearing in mind that private 
treble-damage and injunction suits repre- 
sent an effective means of antitrust enforce- 
ment, I feel that authority for such suits 
under section 3 should be established. 

The members of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, Mr. President, are keenly 
aware of the importance of effective anti- 
trust enforcement to the Nation’s millions 
of small business firms. During the past 
session of Congress, the committee held hear- 
ings on this subject and published a report 
entitled “The Role of Private Antitrust En- 
forcement in Protecting Small Business— 
1958.” Shortly thereafter, Senator RUSSELL 
B. Lonc, chairman of the Small Business 
Committee’s Monopoly Subcommittee, intro- 
duced two bills to implement the recom- 
mendations of the report. S. 4224 would re- 
quire the filing of evidentiary briefs by the 
Department of Justice with the court before 
accepting a consent decree. S. 4225 would 
make recoverable attorney’s fees and actual 
costs of private antitrust actions for injunc- 
tive relief. 

Senator Huserr H. HumpnHrReEy, chairman 
of the Small Business Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Retailing, Distribution, and Fair 
Trade Practices, introduced three other 
measures to follow up on the recommenda- 
tions of the committee’s report on private 
antitrust enforcement. S, 4233 would amend 
the Clayton Act to declare private antitrust 
actions vested with a substantial public in- 
terest. S. 4234 would amend section 4B of 
the Clayton Act to prohibit the waiver of pri- 
vate enforcement rights under the antitrust 
laws. S. 4236 would require the Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to publish in the Federal Register, 30 
days before becoming final, the terms and 
conditions of all antitrust consent judg- 
ments. 

These bills will, of course, be placed before 
the 86th Congress, together with a measure 
which I introduced during the 85th Congress 
calling for advance notice to be-given to the 
Justice Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission when companies of a certain 
size are contemplating a merger. 

It was a matter of regret to me that 8S. 721, 
which was passed by the Senate, was not en- 
acted. I introduced this bill in order to in- 
crease the effectiveness of cease-and-desist 
orders issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. This measure would have made FTC's 
orders under the Clayton Act final 60 days 
from the date of issuance unless appealed. 
At present, the Commission must wait until 
offenders have violated its order, then seek 
an affirming court order so that a third vio- 
lation would constitute contempt of court, 
This is 4n unnecessarily cumbersome proce- 
dure. I am hopeful that the next session of 
Congress will look with more favor upon 
legislation designed to correct the situation. 

On the credit side of the antitrust leg- 
islative ledger, the 85th Congress passed 
Public Law 85-909, an Act giving to the 
Federal Trade Commission some jurisdiction 
over meatpackers and food chain organiza- 
tions with meatpacking subsidiaries. Under 
the terms of this measure, the FTC will have 
exclusive jurisdiction of the retail sales of 
meat products, while the Department of Ag- 
riculture will retain jurisdiction of packing 
activities at the wholesale level. This leg- 
islation means that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is now in a position to police the 
chain groceries in their sales of meat and 
related products. : 
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SUMMARY 


Any appraisal, Mr. President, of the ef. 
forts of the 85th Congress to help the smajj. 
business men of our Nation must conclude 
that more meaningful small-business 
lation was enacted by the 85th Congress than 
in any other Congress. Perhaps typical of 
comments of observers on the smali-b 
program of Congress was that of the noted 
economic writer, Sylvia Porter, who stated in 
a recent syndicated column: “When you put 
it together, it’s an impressive package of aid 
to small business. * * * The small-b 
man can say truthfully today that the 85th 
Congress not only has talked piously about 
his plight, but also has done something great 
to ease it.” 

An article in the New York Times of 
August 17, carried this headline: “Smajj 
Business Hits the Jackpot—New Legislation 
Goes Long Way in Providing Tax and Finance. 
ing Relief.” 

While much has been accomplished, addi- 
tional small-business problems will confront 
us, I am sure, as our economy becomes more 
and more competitive in spirit. It is my sin- 
cere hope that some of the omissions of our 
small-business legislative program may be 
repaired during the coming session of Con- 
gress. As new problems become evident, the 
Senate Small Business Committee will, I feel 
confident, promptly bring them to the atten- 
tion of committees having legislative juris- 
diction. The most helpful indication that 
American small business has come of age is 
the by now virtually universal recognition 
that our free enterprise economy cannot 
function efficiently without @ strong small- 
business community. 





Welcome Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
published in the Las Vegas (Nev.) Re- 
view-Journal of August 10, 1958, titled 
“Welcome Legion,” and which pays 4 
richly deserved tribute to this fine organ- 
ization of patriots and veterans who 
through four decades have fought for 
national security, and of which I am 
proud to be a member. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
from the Las Vegas Review-Journal was 
ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, as 
follows: 





WELCOME LEGION 


It is always a pleasure for Clark County 
to welcome the American Legion to this area 
for a department convention. It is espe 
ciallyso this week as the Legionnaires gather 
here for their 40th State confab. 

The American Legion was born on the 


fields of France during the World War I era, | 


which was to save the world for democracy, 
This group of founders, when they 0 


the Legion, were convinced that World War 


I would, in truth, save the world ‘for de 
mocracy and were determined that 


organized effort, they would be able to os 


America alert for the future. In this 
they hoped to be able to protect the future 
of this country. 

Their aims were exceHent and, for & - 
years after the war, their influence was | 





great factor in keeping Auierica alert and i 
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maintaining assistance for the wounded 


cewover, as the wave of prosperity soared 

and spiraled in the early twenties, everyone 

to believe that the millenium had ar- 

rived and there was no need for looking 

to a new war. World War I was the 

conflict to end all conflicts. Living was easy, 

was free, and the breakdown of the 
pition era was at its height, 

Most citizens forgot about the American 
Legion. However, the leaders of the organi- 
gation kept plugging along. Men like Thomas 
W. Miller, who was one of the founders of 
the Legion: Georce W. Matong, who later be- 
came United States Senator from Nevada; 
and others pleaded with the various adminis- 
trations on the need for preparedness, but 
their pleas went unheeded. : 

The Legion, in its national work, at times 
became the burr under the blanket of the 
administrations as they continued to de- 
mand universal military training, benefits 
for veterans and the need for national 
rather than international defense. The 
administration hatchet men started a cam- 

against the Legion which brought the 
group into some disrepute in some segments. 

However, as history moved in the United 
States, the men of the Legion were proven 
right in their thinking. World War II broke 

us with sudden fury and found us 
almost totally unprepared for war, despite 
the Legion’s demands earlier that we should 
be ed at all times. 

ee fought and won a second World War 
and in the wake of that conflict came a new 
recognition of the American Legion. In- 
stead of being the bums which the hatchet 
men painted them, they became seers and 
a grateful nation began listening to this 
group of men who, after all fought the wars 
which kept the conflict away from American 
shores. ' 

Today, through the admission of those who 
fought in the Second World War, the Legion 
again is assuming a rightful voice in the 
affairs of this Nation. The Nevada depart- 
ment is carrying its share of the burden and 
is doing a good job. 

We welcome the Legion to southern Ne- 
vada and hope their convention is a huge 
success. After all, we all owe these men of 
the Legion a deep vote of gratitude because 
they did a nasty job in a thorough manner 
and kept some of the freedoms which we, as 
Americans, hold inviolate. 

If more people will listen to the American 
Legion as a whole, we will keep America for 
Americans and let this one world theory fly 
out the window. 





Aims and Problems of the United States 
Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Air 
Transport Association, has outlined 
Very clearly the problems and plans of 
. United States air transport field 
ha ose edition on United States air 

on in Ini 
tion review teravia, world avia- 

Mr. Tipton proposed a solution to the 
Many problems the industry faces as it 

into the jet age’soon when the 
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scheduled airline industry plans invest- 
ing some $3 billion in new planes. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert these views 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD for the 
purpose of acquainting Members of Con- 
gress with the issues confronting this 
industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES AIRLINES’ CHALLENGE— 
AIMS AND PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(By Stuart G. Tipton, president, Air Trans- 
port Association of America) 

Ever since 1938, when the United States 

scheduled airlines gained a _ constitution 
known as the Civil Aeronautics Act, their 
aims have been fitted within the framework 
of the act’s intent, and their problems have 
stemmed from the struggle to achieve these 
aims. 
Under the act, the industry is obligated to 
“adapt itself to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the postal service and 
of the national defense.” 

While they are regulated under the act, 
the airlines still are individually independent 
and competitive. While they compete fierce- 
ly with one another, at the same time they 


“work as a unit to produce the total public 


service to which they are committed. 

Fulfilling their obligations—suffering all 
the while from acute growing pains—has 
been a large order for the airlines during the 
past 20 years. In this year of 1958, the order 
has become monumental. 

The civil jet will be introduced before 
year’s end. With its coming and the prep- 
aration for it, a multitude of complex prob- 
lems must be dealt with—complex in the 
sense that any so basic charge in trans- 
portation calls for whole new approaches and 
concepts and procedures. While the civil 
jet brings -with it problems, it also brings 
challenges of a magnitude not heretofore 
experienced. 

Had problems or challenges of other years 
stopped the United States airlines, the 
dynamic industry that exists today would 
never have been. With this same spirit, 
they do not hesitate to face the age of the 
civil jet. 

The scheduled airline industry proposes to 
invest close to $3 billion in the American 
economy in the next 5 years. This will in- 
clude about $2,513,000,000 for some 400 turbo- 
prop’ and pure jet airplanes; about $247 
million for special ground facilities and an- 
other $216 million in ground facilities cov- 
ered initially by capital made available by 
others but to be paid for by the airlines. 
When compared to the entire book value 
of present airline operating equipment of 
$1,056,000,000 the magnitude of the jet in- 
vestment—nearly three times greater—comes 
into sharp focus. 

Herein lies what is perhaps the airlines’ 
most acute problem. Money. To open up 
necessary avenues of financing, they must 
have fare levels sufficient to produce rea- 
sonable earnings. Reasonable earnings in 
turn would attract equity capital, and with 
&@ sound equity base, doors of lending insti- 
tutions would open more easily. 

The airlines’ present financial plight is 
due to what is ‘termed a profits squeeze. 
In 1957, for example, total revenue of the 
domestic trunk lines was $1,433,386,000, up 
13.5 percent over 1956, and almost double 
the revenue of 1952. Yet net profit after 
taxes and interest was sharply down—about 
$53 million in 1952 and only about $25 
million in 1957. The airlines did almost 
twice as much business for less than half 
the profit. 

Their profit margin, or net profit after 
interest and taxes as a percentage of oper- 


. 
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ating revenues, was 1.56 percent in 1957, 
compared to 7 percent in 1952. The return 
on average investment, or net profit after 
taxes and before interest as a percentage of 
average yearly net worth, plus long-term 
debt, was 3.9 percent in 1957, compared to 
14.1 percent in 1952. 

While the airlines have maintained fare 
levels at substantially the 1938 figure—even 
with an interim fare increase of 4 percent 
plus $1 per ticket granted early this year— 
inflation has sent operating costs skyrocket- 
ing. Thus came the profits’ squeeze—alarm- 
ing.at any time to any industry, but par- 
ticularly so to the United States airlines as 
they enter the jet age. In the meantime, 
while the airlines have held the price line— 
at a figure only 1.9 percent above 1938—the 
price of bus tickets has gone up 37 percent, 
first-class rail up 46 percent, food up 129 
percent, automobiles 137 percent, and so on. 

Wherein lies the solution? 

The airline industry must and does look 
hopefully to the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the relief it must have, in the form of an 
upward adjustment of fares. Under the 
terms of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
the Board is obliged to “foster the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s air transport system 
in the public interest.” Economic health, in 
the form of reasonable fares, is basic to that 
condition. 

In terms of growth and progress, the 
United States airlines have set new records, 
as the American public’s need for air trans- 
portation becomes greater each year. They 
set new passenger traffic highs in 1957, when 
they carried more people more places and for 
longer distances than ever before—a total of 
49,339,000 passengers, continuing a steady 
upward trend of 20 years’ duration. In 1957, 
too, the air transport industry took over first 
place among the common carriers competing 
for intercity passenger traffic. The airlines 
flew more than 25 billion passenger-miles, 
while the next nearest competitor, the rail- 
roads, operated approximately 21 billion. 

In the area of cargo, business leaped to new 
highs with the operation of more than 
714,437,000 ton-miles of United States mail, 
express and freight, a gain of nearly 9 percent 
over the previous year. 

With this growing demand for air trans- 
portation, that has produced a 1957 United 
States airline fleet of 1,800 planes, there also 
has been over the years an increasing num- 
ber of privately owned aircraft, and national 
defense needs have stepped up the number of 
military aircraft. The result is that over 
108,000 aircraft utilize the Nation’s airways 
today, and they fly at speeds which may range 
from 65 miles an hour for small private 
planes to 1,200 miles an hour for a modern 
military fighter plane. In terms of flying 
hours, these planes were in the air more than 
24 million hours. 

Even with this potpourri of airborne ve- 
hicies using the airspace, the scheduled air- 
line industry has achieved a near perfect 
safety record. Consecutively, for the past 6 
years, the fatality rate has been less than 1 
fatality per 100 million passenger-miles, or a 
safety record more than four times as good 
as travel by automobile. 

With this growth in air traffic of all kinds 
and prospects for its continuation and com- 
plication as the airlines enter the jet age, the 
need for a vastly improved modernization of 
the airways system becomes pressing. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration cur- 
rently is utilizing the biggest budget in its 
history to expand and improve the existing 
air navigation and traffic control system. 
Not quite a year ago, the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board was formed. Its purpose has 
been to blueprint a plan for an airways sys- 
tem adequate to meet today’s and tomorrow’s 
need and to develop necessary techniques 
and devices. 
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Going a step further, the scheduled airlines 
and others have been advocating an inde- 
pendent Federal aviation agency, which 
would centralize contrel over both civil and 
military users of air space. This, the air- 
lines believe, is the only answer if all the 
technical advances of aviation are to be fully 
and safely utilized. 

Then on June 13, 1958, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, in a message to Congress 
recommended the establishment of such an 
organization: “I * * * recommerd that the 
Congress enact at the earliest practicable 
date legislation establishing a Federal Avia- 
tion Agency.” The President’s recommenda- 
tion is that functions and powers of both the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Airways Modernization Board be centered in 
the FAA: that the function of issuing air 
safety regulations now vested in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board be lodged with the new 
agency; and that appropriate Department of 
Defense functions which would not impair 
the national defense should be transferred as 
rapidly as possible. 

President Eisenhower told the Congress: “I 
recommend that the Federal Aviation Agency 
be given full and paramount authority over 
the use by aircraft of air space over the 
United States and its Territories except in 
circumstances of military emergency or 
urgent military necessity.” 

Thus it would seem that one of the major 
concerns of the United States airlines as 
they approach the jet age—safer, more effi- 
cient airways operations—is well on the road 
to solution. 

Turning to another area, there are many 
who are disturbed over the great increase in 
the past 10 years in the.~number of foreign 
airlines flying to and through the United 
States with a consequent dilution of United 
States airline traffic and revenue potential. 
Here again, with the need to fly the huge 
and costly jet fleets profitably, concern 
mounts. 

In 1949, for instance, 22 foreign airlines 
shared the United States market and 75 
percent of all air traffic between the United 
States and other countries was carried on 
United States airlines. In 1957, there were 
39 foreign airlines and the United States 
share of the traffic had slumped to 63 per- 
cent. During thjs same period, the pro- 
portion of international passengers who 
were United States citizens increased from 
60 percent to 67 percent. 

While the United States airlines face prob- 
lems and challenges, they have-come a long 
way in providing improved and expanded 
services to their country and its people over 
the 20 years since air transportation first 
came under Federal regulation. 

In 1938, there were a total of 23 airlines 
serving 286 United States cities. Today, 
more than 50 United States air carriers 
serve over 700 cities. From 345 single-engine 
and twin-engine planes in service in 1938, 
the scheduled airline fleet has grown to 1,830. 
The United States airliner of 1938 cruised at 
a speed of about 175 miles an hour. Today 
the speed is 360 and tomorrow, with the 
jets, it will leap to about 600 miles an hour. 
Twenty years ago United States airliners 
spanned the continent in about 20 hours. 
Today it takes about 8% hours. In the 
jet. the time will be cut to less than 5. 

In 1938, the United States airlines car- 
ried 1,306,000 passengers. Last year the to- 
tal Jumped to 49,339,000. It has been esti- 
mated by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion that the airlines will carry 66 million 
by 1960 and 93 million by 1965. Air freight 
carried in 1938 totaled 2,098,000 ton-miles. 
Last year the total was 507,678,000 ton-miles. 
CAA estimates are that by 1960 it will reach 
600 million. 

The future of the United States airlines 
in terms of service and capabilities is indeed 
one of great promise. 
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Highlights of Congressional Activities of 
the Second Session of the 85th Con- 


gress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
outstanding successes the Russians had 
achieved in the satellite field a matter 
of history; with the downward trends of 
the economy gaining momentum at every 
turn; with the aftermath of the Nasser- 
Suez coup; and, with the critical de- 
velopments in the Middle and Far East 
situations—evidencing a “falling apart 
at the seams” of. our foreign policy—the 
second session of the 85th Congress con- 
vened on January 7, under an atmos- 
phere of crisis, emergency, and delibera- 
tion. It remained in session through 
August 24. During this period, there 
were 6,591 measures introduced; 2,704 
measures reported, and, approximately, 
450 public and 300 private bills enacted 
into law. Torecord its proceedings, over 
18,110 printed pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD were used. 

The 85th Congress can be proud of its 
record of achievements. It can be proud 
of the bipartisan approach it made in 
meeting the difficult problems confront- 
ing it on both the international and home 
fronts. It can be proud of the affirma- 
tive and courageous manner in which it 
faced and met this “era of crises.” 

COST OF GOVERNMENT 


While the moneys called for and those 
appropriated by Congress represented 
the highest peacetime expenditure pro- 
gram for any year’s operation of our 
Government, an analysis of it discloses 
that approximately two-thirds of these 
expenditures are for military and defense 
purposes: 

Appropriated (85th Cong., 
gf ee a eR $72, 650, 000, 000 


Less deficiencies incurred in 
4, 880, 000, 000 


Appropriations for 
regular operatiens, 


fiscal 1959__...... 67, 775, 000, 000 
Less: 
Defense Department’s op- 
ODOR. «a Gicclaginne, 39, 600, 000, 000 


Military construction _._.. 1, 355, 000, 000 
Mutual security (military 


assistance and defense 


PONG esi co knitiwwn 2, 400, 000, 000 

43, 355, 000, 000 
Balance, other than 
military and de- 

- fense activities.._.. 24, 420, 000, 000 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Insuring the continuation of our mili- 
tary bases overseas, which is so vital to 
our adequate defense, the Congress ex- 
tended the mutual-security program. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act— 
the main stem of our economic relations 
with foreign countries—was extended. 








September 14 


The lending authority of the Export. 
Import Bank was extended. The ex. 
change of essential atomic info 

and materials with our friendly allies 
was authorized, and the Congress re. 
quested the President to seek and to 
enter into international agreements 
looking toward the establishment of an 


effective national plan for the peacefyj. 


exploration of space. 
NUCLEAR AND SPACE AGE DEVELOPMENTS 2 


Direction and authority was extended 
by the Congress to expand and accelerate 
the activities in the missile- and satel. 
lite-launching fields. A substantial pro- 
gram of construction and equipment pro-~ 
curement was authorized for research 
facilities in the field of aeronautics. 
Authorization and direction for the con- 
struction of atomic-powered naval yes- 
sels was forthcoming. A _ National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
with responsibility to develop a compre- 
hensive program of research and devel- 
opment in aeronautical 
sciences: construction, testing, operation, 
and so forth, of space vehicles was cre- 
ated, and a Select Congressional Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration was established. 

ON THE HOME FRONT 


To stimulate the economy and arrest 
its downward trends, the Congress— 

First. Liberalized and modified eligi- 
bility requirements under the housing 
program. 

Second. Authorized financial assist- 
ance to States desiring to extend their 
unemployment compensation program. 

Third. Made permanent the Small 
Business Administration, broadened its 
lending authority, reduced its interest 
rates, and made more liberal its eligi- 
bility requirements for loan participa- 
tion. Also, the tax burden on small busi- 
ness was lightened. 

Fourth. Established a smali business 
investment company program, which 
contemplates: the creation of local in- 
vestment companies for assistance in 
the small-business field. 

Fifth. Established a program of loan 
assistance to the railroads of our coun- 
try, under which they would be enabled 
to provide themselves with new equip- 
ment, plant facilities, and moneys for 
operating expenses, and so forth. 

Sixth. Extended and continued a pro- 
gram, under which our agricultural com- 
modities are sold abroad. 

GENERAL 


First. Contingent upon its accept- 
ance—which subsequently it has done by 
overwhelming majority—the Territory of 
Alaska was authorized to be admitted 
the Union as the 49th State. 

Second. Recognizing the demands of 
the times requires expedience of action, 
which necessitates permission to act au- 
thoritatively, deliberately, directly, and 
responsibly without regard for “in-line 


procedures,” the Congress authorized the 


reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Military Establishments 
thereunder. 


Third. The Federal financial assistance _ 


school and hospital construction pro- 
grams we med. 


and space . 
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Fourth. A program of loan assistance 
to qualified students interested in higher 
education was established. Special con- 

tion is extended students specializ- 
ing in the fields of science, mathematics, 
ring, and so forth. 

Fifth. The school milk program was 
continued, and the distribution of sur- 
foods to nonprofit children’s sum- 
mer camps was authorized. , 

sixth. An increase in the annuities of 
our retired Government employees and 
the compensation for service-connected 
penefits of our war veterans was pro- 
yided. The pension rates of widows of 
certain war veterans were increased and, 
for the first time, widows of the Confed- 
erate veterans of the Civil War were 
made eligible for pension. 

Seventh. Eligibility requirements for 
benefit participation under the old-age, 
disability, and dependency assistance 
programs under social security were 
made less stringent. 

In addition, the call upon me by indi- 
yiduals of our district was substantially 
in excess of any previous session. I re- 
ceived over 12,000 communications, many 
of which represented individuals seeking 
assistance in their own problems. It 
was a source of genuine gratification to 
witness this widespread interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

This résumé truly represents the high 
spots of the congressional activities. The 
demands were great, but I feel, and I be- 
lieve that the country feels, that it did 
an impressive, constructive, and ade- 
quate job. Its obligations to the Nation 
were responsibly discharged. 





Report of the Committee on House 
Administration for the 85th Congress 





SPEECH 
OF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I submit herewith a 
résumé of the activities of the Committee 
on House Administration during the 85th 

- Congress. The committee has been very 
active throughout the Congress, and I 
feel that a creat deal has been accom- 
Plished in the field over which the com- 
mittee has jurisdiction. 

A breakdown of the activities of the 
Committee is furnished according to reg- 
War and special subcommittees. I be- 
lieve this is the most understandable 

of setting forth the activities of 
the Committee on House Administration. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS 


joubecauent to the action of the House 
4uthorizing certain studies and inves- 
to be condticted by various com- 

held the Subcommittee on Accounts 
idhearings on all resolutions providing 
funds for this purpose. In each case the 
recommended by the Committee 
Administration was approved 


_ the House. The list of committees, 
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showing the amounts requested and the 
amounts approved, is as follows: 


Committee Amount | Amount 








requested pepeeren 
DI i. uci narctsinninminion , 000 $50, 000 
Armed Services. .........-..---..- 250, 000 225, 000 
Banking and Currency--.-..----.-- 205, 000 190, 000 
Campaign Expenditures (select 

Oe eee 30, 000 30, 000 
District of Columbia_...........- 10, 000 7,000 
Education and Labor-..........- 150, 000 125, 000 
GIN MAI occa cn ocecoudunns 75, 000 75, 000 
Government Operations. .......- 1, 352,000 | 1,175,000 
House Administration _........-.- 170, 000 170, 000 
Interior and Insular Affairs _- ---. 60, 000 57, 500 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 

Sit ce tenatddcgenee<Siee nae 410, 000 410, 000 
I ae ile Cite nc iti diet 425, 000 365, 000 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries_- 75, 000 75, 000 
Outer Space (select committee) - - 225, 000 185, 000 
Post Office and Civil Service-----. 50, 000 50, 000 
RE Ns 5 ipicl bone cne mane <<a 160, 000 160, 000 
Small Business (select com- 

i os G det tncie nnd denenss 493, 000 443, 000 
Un-American Activities_......... 635, 000 632, 000 
Veterans’ A ffairs................- 110, 000 110, 000 
Ways and Means. -..-........... 250, 000 250, 000 

ae letra eetihiavemniatiiibaiedicnhonn 5, 185,000 | 4, 784, 500 





In the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress the Committee on House Adginis- 
tration ‘sent a questionnaire to each 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
inviting comments and opinions on many 
items of proposed legislation directly 
affecting the efficient administration of 
Members’ offices. Responses to the ques- 
tionnaire proved valuable to the com- 
mittee in considering and reporting leg- 
islation. Some of the more important 
subjects on which Members’ opinions 
were sought are as follows: 

First. Allowances: (a) Stationery, 
(b) postage, (c) telephone and tele- 
graph, (d) electrical and mechanical 
office equipment, (e) mileage, (f) Dis- 
trict office expense, (g) District office 
rent. 

Second. Congressional employees: (a) 
Maximum number of employees in Mem- 
bers’ offices, (b) need for administrative 
assistants, (c) salaries of employees, (d) 
computation of basic and gross salaries, 
(e) dual salaries, (f) mileage for con- 
gressional employees. 

Third. Vouchers: (a) Should expend- 
iture of counterpart funds be publicized? 
(b) per diem for Members and em- 
ployees, (c) per diem for witnesses. 

Fourth. Administrative services: (a) 
Folding room, (b) document room, (c) 
central mimeographing room and serv- 
ice, (d) pages, (e) personnel office. 

Fifth. Parking. 

Sixth. Printing. 

Seventh. Cafeteria and restaurants. 

Eighth. Moving sidewalk or conveyor 
belt between Capitol and House Office 
Buildings. 

The following legislation,- considered 
and reported by the Committee on House 
Administration, is intended to make 
more efficient the administration of the 
offices of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

OFFICE EXPENSES 


H. R. 790—Public Law 85-54—author- 
izes Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be reimbursed for official 
office expenses incurred not only in their 
congressional districts, but also those in- 
curred: any place outside the District of 
Columbia. 
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RENTAL OF OFFICE SPACE 


H. R. 9282—Public Law 85-301—au- 
thorizes each Member to have not to 
exceed two offices in his district, the total 
rental for which shall not exceed $1,200 
per annum. 

POSTAGE ALLOWANCE 


House Resolution 399, approved August 
22, 1957, increased the Members’ allow- 
ance for air mail and special delivery 
postage to $300 per annum, effective at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 
1957. 

H. R. 13688—Public Law 85-—778—in- 
creased the postage allowance to $400 
per annum, effective at the beginning of 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress; and 
amended the existing law to provide that 
the allowance become available at the 
beginning of each regular session of Con- 
gress, commencing with the 86th Con- 
gress—the effective date had previously 
been the beginning of each fiscal year, 
July 1. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ALLOWANCE 


H. R. 9406—Public Law 85-289—au- 
thorized that each Member’s allowance 
for telephone and telegraph service be 
computed on a biennial rather than an 
annual basis, thus enabling a Member to 
utilize any unused portion of his allow- 
ance during the second session of any 
Congress—6,000 minutes allowed for a 
2-year period instead of 3,000 minutes 
for each year. 

A resolution was considered by the 
committee on August 6, 1958, but was not 
reported to the House, providing an addi- 
tional 600 minutes for long-distance tele- 
phone service for the remainder of the 
85th Congress. 

STATIONERY ALLOWANCE 


House Resolution 628 authorized an 
additional stationery allowance of $600 
for each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the 2d session of the 
85th Congress. 

By administrative action of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, Mem- 
bers of the House were notified on Au- 
gust 13, 1958, that they would be per- 
mitted to charge to their stationery al- 
lowance any expense incurred in print- 
ing services performed by the majority 
and minority printing clerks under rules 
and regulations agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and the 
Clerk of the House. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


H. R. 12601, approved bythe commit- 
tee on May 28, 1958, and reported to the 
House June 5, 1958, provided for an ad- 
ministrative assistant to each Member 
of the House. The bill remained on the 
House Calendar when Congress ad- 
journed, the Rules Committee having 
failed to grant a rule for its consider- 
ation. 

INSURING FUNDS OF SERGEANT AT ARMS 


House Resolution 144 authorized the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House to protect 
the funds of his office by purchasing in- 
surance in the amount necessary to pro- 
tect such funds against loss. 

WITHHOLDING FUNDS FROM EMPLOYEES’ 
SALARIES 

H. R. 12521—Public Law 85-492—au- 

thorized the Clerk to -withhold certain 
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amounts from employees’ salaries when 
such employees are indebted to the 
House of Representatives. 

PAGES 


Hearings were held on May 6, 1957, on 
the following bills which would provide 
a method for the appointment, housing, 
education, and supervision of congres- 
sional pages: House Resolution 19, House 
Resolution 62, H. R. 4612, H. R: 9120, 
H. R. 10698, and H. R. 11046. 


BOND PROGRAM-——PAYROLL DEDUCTION 


As the result of an excellent response 
to a letter addressed to all employees of 
the House by the Committee on House 
Administration, the committee author- 
ized the House Disbursing Office. to pro- 
ceed with a United States savings bond 
payroll deduction plan, effective July 1, 
1958, under certain regulations approved 
by the committee. 

LEGISLATION ADJUSTING SALARIES AND 
PERSONNEL 

The committee reported favorably to 
the House 15 resolutions increasing 
either salaries or personnel in commit- 
tees and offices of the House. : 

Of 107 items of legislation referred 
to the Subcommittee on Accounts, defi- 
nite action was taken on 74. Of those 
on which the committee did not act, 12 
were providing funds for studies or in- 
vestigations which had not been author- 
ized by the House. 

COUNTERPART FUNDS 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1943, as 
amended, the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration receives reports from all 
committees of the House on the use of 
counterpart funds. At regular intervals 
the chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration has released to the press 
the total amount of expenditure of 
counterpart funds of each committee of 
the House. 

GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 


Since the 82d Congress the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, through its 
staff, has handled the quarterly collec- 
tion of premiums for approximately 
1,500 Members and employees of the 
House of Representatives. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS, HON. ROBERT T. 
ASHMORE, CHAIRMAN 

The principal activity of the Subcom- 
mittee on Elections in the 85th Congress 
consisted of contested election cases. In 
the first session, 5 committee meetings 
were held and in the second session, 30 
meetings were held, making a total of 35 
committee meetings on contested elec- 
tion cases—for the study and investiga- 
tion of the Hatch Act, pursuant to House 
Resolution 406, 85th Congress, ist ses- 
sion, see Special Subcommittee To, Study 
Restrictions on Political Activity. 

In the contested election case of James 
I. Dolliver against Merwin Coad, Sixth 
Congressional District of Iowa, the sub- 
committee conducted 3 meetings, 1 of 
which was to hear the oral arguments of 
the parties concerned. House Document 
No. 53, dated January 16, 1957, a petition 
filed by Mr. Coad, was considered in 
committee and it was determined that no 
contest existed by virtue of the fact that 
no valid notice of intention to contest 
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had been filed as contemplated by the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, title 
Il, chapter 8, section 105, governing con- 
tested election cases. This decision of 
the subcommittee was approved by the 
full Committee on House Administra- 
tion and, subsequently the chairman 
submitted a resolution for action by the 
House of Representatives. House Reso- 
lution 230—Report No. 343—was agreed 
to by the House April 11, 1957, 85th 
Coneress, Ist session. 

In the contested election case of Steven 
V. Carter against Karl M. LeCompte, 
Fourth Congressional District of Iowa, 
the Subcommittee on Elections held 9 
meetings—2 during the first session and 
7 during the second session. The com- 
mittee considered House Document No. 
153, dated April 17, 1957, relative to three 
motions, contained in the document, sub- 
mitted by the attorney for the contest- 
ant. The subcommittee denied the three 
motions contained in the document; it 
was agreed that_a request be made to 
each of the county auditors in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Iowa, to hold 
the ballots and election material intact 
until the case was finally resolved by the 
Congress. Two full-day sessions were 
held, hearing both the principals and the 
attorneys of the interested parties in oral 
argument. Subcommittee met with the 
full Committee on House Administration, 
referring the action taken which was 
that Karl M. LeCompte was duly elected 
as Representative from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa. The chair- 
man submitted ‘a resolution for action by 
the House of Representatives. The 
committee report was filed and approved 
by the House on April 22, 1958. House 
Resolution 533—Report No. 1626—was 
agreed to by the House on June 17, 1958. 

In connection with the special election 
held to fill a vacancy in the First Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota, two 
meetings were held. Eugene P. Foley, 
Democratic candidate, requested the 
Subcommittee on Elections to recount 
the votes, alleging numerous errors in 
the counting of the ballots. The unoffi- 
cial tabulation of the vote was 87,965— 
Mr. Foley receiving 43,655 and the Re- 
publican candidate, ALBERT QuIE receiv- 


ing 44,310—a total plurality of 655. 


This plurality was less than three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the total vote 
cast; and under the laws of Minnesota, 
there is no provision for a recount of an 
election for’ Members of Congress. The 
subcommittee met on this matter and 
concluded that the chairman and two 
members should make an on-the-spot 
investigation. The investigation was 
made in the First Congressional District 
of Minnesota, and upon its completion, 
the three-man committee reported to 
the subcommittee that there was no 
need for a recount because of insufficient 
evidence to justify a recount and. that 
the application for a recount be ‘denied. 
The subcommittee concurred in the find- 
ings, and since the decision was a nega- 
tive one, no report to the full committee 
or to the House was required, and hence 
no formal report was made. 

The contested election case of James 
Cc. Oliver against Rosert HALe,’ First 
Congressional District of Maine, in- 
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volved 21 meetings, This case was be. 
fore the committee on the basis of 
plurality of 29 votes in favor of the eon. 


testee, Mr. Hale. The total number 
votes was 116,027—Mr. Hate 


58,028 and Mr. Oliver receiving 57,999, 
The subcommittee heard the oral argy. 
ments of the parties concerned, and hag 


before it for consideration the e 


submitted in the record of testimony ang 
the prepared briefs of the contestant ang 
contestee. Upon completion of the ex. 
amination of the disputed ballots, the 
subcommittee concluded that Robgrr 
HALE won the election by a plurality of 
111 votes and that he was duly electeq 
as Representative from the First Con- 


gressional District of Maine: 


The sub- 


committee submitted its decision and 


final r 


rt to the full Committee on 


House Administration which unani- 
mously confirmed the subcommittee’s 


action. The Chairman, Mr. A 


submitted a resolution, declaring Mr, 
HALE was entitled to his seat, to the 
House for final action. House Resolu- 


tion No. 676—Report No. 
agreed to by the House on August 
1958. 


Oral arguments of the parties on each 
contested election case, heard before the 
Subcommittee on Elections, are on record 
in printed form and are available for 


distribution. 


Fourteen identical or similar bills 
making unlawful the requirement for the 
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payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 


voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers were referred to the 
subcommittee but no formal action was 


had. 


Nineteen other items of legislation re- 
ferred to the subcommittee, but on which 


no formal action was had, pertained 


amending certain provisions of the laws 
relating to the prevention of pernicious 
political activities, amending the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, establishing pref- 
erential primary elections for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the office of 


President, and other bills relating 
elections and voting. 
Two hearings were held pursuant 


H. R. 1167 and 433, identical bills, estab- 
lishirig a Commission to study certain 
aspects of the restrictions on political 
activities imposed under sections 9, 12, 
and 15 of the act commonly referred to 
as the Hatch Political Activities Act. 
Following the hearings, a resolution— 
House Resolution 406— was introduced 
by the chairman, Rosert T. ASHMORE, 
which was agreed to by the House om 


August 22, 1957, authorized the 


tee on House Administration, or any 
subcommittee thereof, to make an inves- 


tigation and study of the operations 


enforcement of the Act to Prevent Pet 


nicious Political Activities, the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and other 
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elections laws. Pursuant thereto, the 
Subcommittee on Elections met in com- 
mittee, establishing a Special Subcom= 


mittee to Study Restriction on Political 


Activity in order to carry out the 
visions of the resolution. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


RS 
4 


> 
ae 


Most of the activity in the Subcom 


mittee on Printing during the 85th 
gress was concerned with the printing 
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studies and documents of gen- 

eral interest to the public. 
There were 75 House resolutions re- 
to the subcommittee. Of the 75 
resolutions, 59 were approved and 2 


withdrawn. 

* here were 18 Senate resolutions re- 
ferred to the Printing Subcommittee, all 
of which were approved by the commit- 
tee and reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the full committee. 

It is expected that the publication en- 
titled “Our Capitol,” which was author- 
ized to be reprinted during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress, will be avail- 
able for distribution to Members of the 
House before the end of this year. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIBRARY, DISPOSITION OF 

EXECUTIVE PAPERS AND ENROLLED BILLS 


During the 85th Congress, a total of 86 
pills and resolutions were referred to the 
subcommittee and’ a total of 4 hearings 
were held on separate items of legisla- 
tion; namely House Joint Resolutions 
233, 465, H. R. 2575 and 7813. 

House Joint Resolution 233, dated 
February 14, 1957, encouraging and fos- 
tering the cooperation of private and 
State historical commissions in preserv- 
ing important documents was considered 
ina committee hearing on June 5, 1957. 
Asimilar bill, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 31, was referred to the committee, 
and was approved in lieu of House Joint 
Resolution 233. This resolution passed 
the House August 22, 1957. 

A meeting on April 8, 1957, was held 
to consider H. R. 2574, providing for the 
erection of a suitable memorial in New- 
port News to honor certain individuals 
who have served in the United States 
Armed Forces. This legislation failed to 
win subcommittee approval and, there- 
fore, was not reported. 

In connection with H. R. 7813, which 
was referred to the subcommittee, May 
28, 1957, the subcommittee heard wit- 
hesses on the subject to organize and 
microfilm the papers of the Presidents 
of the United States, the principal wit- 
hess being former President Harry S. 
Truman. This legislation was reported 
out of committee to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for action. It passed: both 

and became Public Law 85-147. 
legislation designating the rose as the 
United States national floral emblem, 
House Joint Resolution 465, was referred 
on February 26, 1958, and was considered 
by the subcommittee on June 30, 1958. 
committee did not act upon this 
tion, hence no formal report was 


Hearings on House Joint Resolution 
233, House Joint Resolution 465, and 
H.R. 7813 have been printed and are 
available for distribution. 

Joint Resolution 677, intro- 

by the Honorable JoHn McCor- 
MACK on August 15, 1958, to reserve a site 
rt District of Columbia for a memo- 
al to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was 
aa to the subcommittee, but was 
brought before the committee for 
the eration during this session due to 
inability to obtain appropriate de- 

of the tal reports prior to adjournment 

Second session of Congress. 

‘“ tion referred to the Committee 

House Administration for disposition 
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under the subcommittee, reported out of 
committee and passed by the House is 
as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 23—Public 
Law 85-8—appointing Arthur Compton 
as Smithsonian regent. 

House Joint Resolution 202—Public 
Law 85-9—appointing J. N. Brown as 
Smithsonian regent. 

House Joint Resolution 279—Public 
Law 85—20—authorizing the procurement 
of an oil portrait and marble bust of the 
late Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. 

House Joint Resolution 345—Public 
Law 85-20—authorizing the erection of 
@ memorial to the dead of the Second 
Infantry Division, World War II and the 
Korean conflict on public grounds in the 
city of Washington, D.-C. 

House Joint Resolution 451—Public 
Law 85-403—authorizing the 101st Air- 
borne Division Association to erect a 
memorial in the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 7234—Public Law 85-—53—fixing 
the responsibilities of certifying officers 
and disbursing officer of the Library of 
Congress. 

H. R. 7813—Public Law 85-147—or- 
ganizing and microfilming the papers of 
Presidents of the United States in the 
collections of the Library of Congress. 

Four other House bills were referred 
to the committee for which Senate bills 
on the same subject were considered in 
lieu thereof; namely, House Joint Reso- 
lution 233—Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 31, passed August 22, 1957; H. R. 
4002—-S. 1984 passed Senate March 20, 
1958, now Public Law 85-357; H. R. 
9145—S. 1984, passed Senate March 20, 
1958, now Public Law 85-357; and H. R. 
8228—S. 2434, passed Senate August 22, 
1957, now Public Law 85-308. 

Twelve Senate bills and Senate con- 
current resolutions or Senate joint reso- 
lutions referred to the subcommittee 
were reported out of the subcommittee 
to the House for action) that is, Senate 
Concurrent Resolutions 31, 37, 64, 65, 
80, 81, 102, 103; Senate Joint Resolution 
103; and S. 2434, S. 1984, S. 4085. 
These bills and resolutions passed both 
Houses, with the exception of Senate 
Joint Resolution 103 which was not 
passed by the House. : 

Relative to the function of the sub- 
committee devoted to the processing of 
the disposal of executive papers, the 
Archivist of-the United States submitted 
32 reports for consideration. The sub- 
committee reviewed the reports and ap- 
proved -the 32 reports as submitted. 

There were 1,096 bills originating in 
the House of Representatives and ulti- 
mately passed the Senate, examined for 
accurate enrollment, and presented to 
the President. The chairman, Hon. 
OmaR Burieson, Committee on House 
Administration notified the House of 
such presentation. 

During the first session, the members 
of the Library Subcommittee, who are 
also members of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, met on July 18, 1957, with 


the joint committee to hear testimony 


from the Librarian of Congress, Mr. L. 
Quincy Mymford, and other Library offi- 
cials, on the matter of codifying the 
many statutes affecting the Library of 
Congress. 
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The Librarian, Mr. Mumford, and Dr. 
Ernest Griffith, Director of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, also appeared be- 
fore the committee during the second 
session of the 8&th Congress. Dr. Grif- 
fith presented in memorandum form his 
personal suggestions and recommenda- 
tions concerning the administration and 
operations of the Legislative Reference 
Service. 

This memorandum, entitled “A Memo- 
randum on Its Achievements, Problems, 
and Potential, With Recommendations 
for Its Improvement,” has been printed 
and is available for distribution as a 
committee print. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL AND 

MECHANICAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


The equipment program for the House 
of Representatives has become well sta- 
bilized which required little activity on 
the part of this subcommittee during the 
85th Congress. _There were two prin- 
cipal changes in the list of equipment 
approved for purchase on Capitol Hill: 
First, the addition of several models of 
photo-duplication machines, and sec- 
ond, the addition of several models of 
portable dictation machines. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO SsTUDY FEDERAL 

PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, HON. WAYNE L. 

HAYS, CHAIRMAN 


The Subcommittee To Study Federal 
Printing and Paperwork, of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, authorized 
pursuant to House Resolution 128 of the 
85th Congress, continued its work in a 
number of phases of the overall study, 
with emphasis on the following: 

Revision of laws relating to depository 
libraries: Based on the views expressed 
by outstanding library authorities in the 
United States which were developed by 
subcommittee hearings held in key cities, 
namely: Chicago, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and Boston in October 1957 on 
the bill H. R. 9186, a new bill—H. R. 
11042—-was introduced by Chairman 
Wayne L. Hays on February 27; 1958. 
Thereafter, on the basis of views ex- 
pressed by 21 Government devartments 
and agencies, which were supplemented 
by hearings held in Washington, D. C., 
a clean bill—H. R. 13140—was introduced 
by Chairman Hays, which was reported 
to the House by the committee as House 
Report No. 2136, on July 9, 1958, and 
passed without opposition on July 21, 
1958. The chairman and Members of 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to which the bill was sub- 
sequently referred, acknowledged its 
merits and importance but expressed re- 
gret that it was received too late for 
Senate action to be taken in the 85th 
Congress. 

Procurement and supply of paper: In- 
formation developed through a staff 
study of the procurement and supply of 
paper and hearings on this subject, 
which were conducted during the first 
session of the 85th Congress, was care- 
fully analyzed: This data, together with 
related information developed during the 
second session of the 85th Congress, con- 
vinced members of the subcommittee 
that there is unwarranted overlapping 
activity and unnecessary expense in the 
procurement and supply of paper. The 
report which the subcommittee will file 
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subsequent to adjournment will set forth 

proposals for the correction of these 

conditions. 

Forms management: Information was 
obtained from the Bureau of the Budget 
as to what admunistrative measures had 
been taken by that agency to reduce the 
paperwork burden represented by ap- 
proximately 150 specific targets enu- 
merated in the Hoover Commission Task 
Force Report on Paperwork Manage- 
ment. The information which has been 
received is in process of evaluation to 
determine what, if any, legislative action 
is indicated to be necessary to attain 
further reductions in paperwork. 

Report on United States Government 
printing facilities: Much information 
and data -~have been developed and 
analyzed for use in connection with the 
report on United States Government 
printing facilities, including duplicating 
and reproduction, which will be filed 
subsequent to adjournment in accord- 
ance with authority given on August 6, 
1958. The chairman o% the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing cooperated with the 
work of the subcommittee by making 
records and réports in that office avail- 
able to provide supplemental informa- 
tion. This comprehensive report will 
include a detailed analysis of findings 
and recommendations for improvement 
of those conditions which do not appear 
to best serve present day conditions and 
consequently result in needless expense 
and duplication. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY RESTRICTIONS 
ON POLITICAL ACTIVITY, HON. ROBERT T. ASH- 
MORE, CHAIRMAN 
In the preliminary States on the study 

and investigation of the Hatch Act, basic 

materials were accumulated, stich. as, 
former public laws, Executive orders, and 
civil-service rules and regulations ad- 
ministered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and other data on the legisla- 
tive history of the Hatch Act. Letters 
were prepared and forwarded to budget 
officers or comptroller offices under the 
governor of each State, requesting in- 
formation on State and local employees, 
paid in part from Federal grants who 
would be subject to section 12 of the 

Hach Act. Letters were also sent to each 

secretary of state of the 48 States re- 

questing their views and opinions as to 
whether or not they felt that the Federal 

Government should by legislation, such 

as section 12, regulate the conduct of 

State and local employees and whether 

his State has a so-called little Hatch Act. 

An edition of their State election laws 

was also requested. A letter, enclosing a 

questionnaire and a prepared pamphlet 

explaining section 9 and the amendment 
of the 1940 Hatch Act, section 12, was 
sent to some 3,000 mayors and city man- 

agers of cities with a population of 5,000 

to 10,000. 

In addition to the hearings held on 
H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433 during the ist 
session of the 85th Congress, two hear- 
ings on political restrictions of the Hatch 
Act were held during the 2d session. 

Hearings on H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433 
and the hearings held on political re- 
strictions have been printed and are 
available for distribution. 


-economic, 


’ 
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During the course of the study and in- 
vestigation of the Hatch Act, the sub- 
committee heard various persons infor- 
mally and answered numerous inquiries 
concerning the political restrictions im- 
posed on both Federal and State em- 
ployees, including employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government. 

The special subcommittee will com- 
plete its study and investigation on the 
restrictions of political activities by the 
end of the 85th Congress, and a report 
will be filed with the Office of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, as au- 
thorized by House Resolution 406. 


Statement by Senator Wiley on His Activi- 
ties During the 2d Session of the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
on my activities during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY’s RECORD IN 2p SESSION OF 
85rH CONGRESS 


As senior Senator of Wisconsin, I am tak- 
ing this opportunity, to enumerate some of 
the highlights of my legislative activities 
during the 2d session of the 85th Congress. 

This roundup will include legislation 
which I sponsored, cosponsored, and/or sup- 
ported. Too, it will include my fights against 
measures which I felt were not in the best 
interest of the Nation, as well as of my home 
State, Wisconsin. 

In a brief résumé, of course, it is not pos- 
sible to comment on all the issues raised in 
this_session of Congress. I shall, however, 
attempt to hit the high spots, and provide 
you with an idea of my overall record in this 
session. : 

WILEY SUPPORTS STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A major challenge in this missile-space 
age, of course, is.providing for our Nation’s 
security. To help accomplish this purpose, 
I supported—for the most part—the Presi- 
dent’s program for a strong national defense. 
In this jet-missile-hydrogen age, we do, 
indeed, need to maintain a mobile, hard- 
hitting modern-equipped Military Establish- 
ment. 

The price of such defense is high. For 
1959, the expenditures amoun ito about 
$40.4 billion. These costs, along with other 
related programs, account for over 50 per- 
cent of the overall Federal budget. Even 
though it is expensive, however, we ‘can’t 
afford to let down our guard. To the con- 
trary, we need to be vigilant. The Commu- 
nists aré continuing aggression, either out- 
right or subversive, on almost all fronts— 
ideological, psychological, and 
military. Time after time, Khrushchev has 
stated that the aim of communism is to 
“bury us.” Thus, we can’t afford to do less 
than to be strong, ready, and able-to defend 
our lives and country. 
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As we remain alert to protect our national 
interest from aggression abroad, we 
also strengthen our laws, as possible, to 
stamp out the subversive activities at home, 
NEED FOR HEALTHY ECONOMY 


Next, of course, we recognize the need for 


a healthy economy at hame, to Provide ° 


our citizens with good standards of living 
and opportunities for the future. To achieve 
these objectives, we must have construetiye 
programs. 

Aid for small business: Small business, for 
example, is facing particularly difficult prob- 
lems these days. That is why I cosponsored 
and supported legislation to help resolve some 
of these difficulties. These bills include: 
providing favorable tax adjustments for 
small business; establishing the Small Bysj. 
ness Administration on a permament basis, 
to enable the designing of long-range pro- 
grams; and the Small Business Capital Act 
of 1958 to provide financial assistance to 
small businesses and other private ( local) or 
State development credit corporations; to 


establish small-business investment associa. ~’ 


tions; and to make equity capital available 
through funds provided by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, 


PROTECTING OUR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Civil rights are a precious heritage, % 
protect these rights, I have opposed the go- 
called Jenner-Butler bill, S. 2646. If enacted, 
this ill-advised legislation, I believe, would 
have served to gradually erode the founda- 
tion of freedom in our beloved country. 
country. Under the guise of attacking a few 
unpopular decisicns, it would have the ulti- 
mate effect of undermining the Supreme 
Court and thus upsetting the constitutional 
balance of powers within the United States 
Government. Traditionally, the High Court 
has been a guardian of our freedoms. 


Naturally, we do not all agree on all de- 
cisions. However, it would be ill-advised, 
indeed, to undermine the judicial process 
which aims at safeguarding our rights and 
freedoms. 


ASSURING JUSTICE FOR OUR CITIZENS 


To help assure justice for our citizens, also, 
I cosponsored S. 3993. The bill would pro- 
vide a public defender to represent indigent 
defendants in criminal cases in the district 
courts. The objectives of my bil! passed the 
Senate in S. 3275. Regrettably, however, it 
did not get approved by the House of 
Representatives. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS PROJECTS 


The development and expansion of our 
rivers and ‘harbors is an important task 
confronting the Nation. The objective, of 
course, is to get maximum use, as well as 
conserve a significant. natural resource: 
water. To help accomplish this purpose, ! 
cosponsored legislation along the lines of 
Public Law 85-500, a new. law authorizing 


the construction and preservation of rivers — 


and harbor projects for navigation, flood 
control, and other purposes. Among the 
Wisconsin projects included were: Saxon 
Harbor, Two Rivers Harbor, Port Washing 
ton Harbor, Upper Fox River; fiood protec 
tion on Eau Galle River at Spring Valley: 
flood protection on Bad River at Mellen,and 
Odanah; etc. 
OPPOSING WATER STEAL BILL 

You will recall too, my fight to halt the 
attempt to divert a dangerous volume ot 
water from Lake Michigan at Chicago BY 
the enactment of H. R. 2—the water diver 
sion bill. The stakes in this fight were 

If. enacted, the ‘measure would: 
Threaten our relations with a good neigh- 
bor, Canada; (b) jeopardize the development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway; and (¢) seri 


ously damage our port and harbor develop 


ment projects. 
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How? If the diversion of more water into 

the Illinois Waterway had been approved, it 

d have lowered the water level of Lake 
Michigan, and all of the Great Lakes. 


Happily, we won the battle. However, we 
must gird ourselves for the fight again next 
session. 

INCREASING WATER SUPPLY 

Our Nation faces a growing problem of 

{nadequate sources of water. Ever-increas- 

consumption requires renewed effort to 
assure an ample supply for the future. For 
that reason, I cosponsored Senate Joint 
Resolution 135. The purpose is to author- 
ige the Secretary of the Interior to construct 
demonstration plants to transform saline, 
or brackish water to water suitable for agri- 
cultural, municipal, industrial, or other 
peneficial consumptive purposes. 

With greater demands on our water supply, 
additional efforts are needed to better utilize 
the available water supply in whatever form 
it exists, as well as stepped up effort to trans- 
forn saline or brackish waters for further 
utilization. 

The bill approved by Congress, and signed 
by the President, is now Public Law 85-883. 
BRIGHTENING THE FUTURE FOR ELDERLY 

CITIZENS 


Our ever-increasing number of senior citi- 
gens in the Nation—now, about 15 million— 
are facing increasingly difficult problems. 

To provide an improved senior citizens 
program, I have taken the following actions: 

Supported a 10 percent increase in social 
security benefits—affecting over 281,000 folks 
in Wisconsin. A lesser amount of 7 percent 
was approved in the new law, Public Law 
85-840 


Sponsored legislation to increase the allot- 
ment for extra earnings for folks on social 
security from $1,200 to $1,800 anrually— 
without suffering loss of social-security 
benefits. 

Urged adequate, low-cost housing to meet 
the special needs of our senior folks. 

Recommended greater opportunities for 
part-time or full-time employment, includ- 
ing getting rid of unfortunate prejudice 
against hiring maturing citizens. 

Recommended counseling and vocational 
or avocational guidance to help our aging 
citizens make the occupational, physical, 
mental, and financial adjustments to aging. 

Urged establishment of broader programs 
to enable our older folks to continue to par- 
ticipate in and contribute to community life. 

As science opens the way to longer life, 
it is important that the opportunities for 
folks in the upper age bracket should have 
a brighter outlook. “For age is opportunity, 
ho less than youth,” wrote Longfellow, 
“though in another dress.” 


WHAT ABOUT AGRICULTURE? 


Regrettably, this Congress has not en- 
ated major legislation that would have out- 
benefits for the dairy industry—a 
major part of our Wisconsin agriculture. 
ver, some progress was made ih the 
8eheral agricultural field. 
included: Extension of the soil- 
conservation program for 4 years; extension: 
ofthe Armed Forces dairy-products program 
for 3 years, until December 31, 1961, to help 
ve the diets of our servicemen as well 
%§ provide an outlet for our dairy surpluses; 
extension of the brucelosis-eradication pro- 
fam. Even though Wisconsin has been de- 
lated brucellosis free, we still need a na- 
— program of complete eradication of 
§ Extension of Public Law 480 


- oorovide for export of our surplus dairy and 


: commodities; promoting more hu- 
mane slaughter of livestock; providing more 
funds for forest research. 

. “ddition to supporting the above 
Measures, 1 sponsored legislation with the 
following objectives: 
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S. 2912 and S. 2924, designed to prevent 
the lowering of price supports for dairy 
products. The purpose, of course, is to pre- 
vent further reduction of farm income, al- 
ready too low in relation to the high costs of 
farm operations. Regrettably, the objec- 
tives of this legislation as approved by Con- 
gress in Senate Joint Resolution 162, was 
vetoed. 

Public Law 85-748 was enacted to extend, 
expand, and improve programs for distribut- 
ing surplus milk to our school children as 
well as to summer camps, settlement houses, 
and other nonprofit institutions devoted to 
the care and training of children. 

S. 3930, to improve the distribution of sur- 
plus foods to needy people. The purpose 
of this legislation is to provide additional 
funds for certifying needy people so as to 
facilitate the distribution of more of the 
surplus products to hungry people. 

S. 4019, to liberalize Federal regulations 
so as to provide surplus grains to farmers 
in disaster areas. 


PROTECTING THE INTERESTS OF OUR VETERANS 


Over the years, our Nation has designed 
a system of benefits to help relieve the eco- 
nomic, physical, psychological, and other 
problems and difficulties suffered by veter- 
ans as a result of service. The recently 
adjourned Congress did not make broad- 
scal@ improvements in these programs. 

However, legislation was enacted to: pro- 
vide a 10 percent increase in special com- 
pensation to about 2 million veterans who 
are 50 percent or over disabled and have 
dependents; increases the pensions to those 
who have been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor from $10 to $100 a month; 
continue the Direct Loan Program for home 
purchases, increasing the amount of a single 
direct loan from $10,000 to $13,500; provide 
aid and allowance of $100 per month for 
paraplegics—those with loss of use of both 
arms or both legs through service-connected 
disabilities or disease—for veterans not in 
VA or. other Government hospitals; and, 
provide other benefits. 

A major victory of the Congress, of course, 
was the successful effort to block attempts 
to cripple veterans’ benefits programs; for 
example, along the lines recommended by 
the Bradley Commission. 


LEGISLATION FOR IMPROVED CONSERVATION 


Our  conservationist-minded folks—in 
making constructive efforts to preserve our 
natural resources—are serving both a per- 
sonal, and a national, interest. Today, an 
ever-expanding population and a spreading 
industrial-residential complex, threaten to 


encroach further upon our natural out-of- 


doors. 


To preserve our natural resources, par- 
ticularly those included in natural heritage 
areas, the Congress has adopted a number 
of significant programs. These include: 
Public Law 85-470, to establish a Natural 
Outdoor Recreation Review Commission. 
The purpose is to carry on a nationwide 
survey and evaluation of outdoor recreation 
resources and opportunities. * * * The en- 
actment of Public Law 85-510, the Cloud 
M cation Research Act, to establish a 
5-year program of experimental research, in 
the field of cloud modification and general 
weather control, with special attention to 
rainfall. More effective weather control 
promises great things for our conservation 
program—including: avoiding floods, 
drought, tornadoes, cyclones and other nat- 
ural disasters that ravage and deplete our 
natural resources. 

Legislation, too, was enacted to carry out 
a study aimed at preventing the poisoning 
of fish and wildlife by forest and crop sprays. 
The purpose of the investigation, is to de- 
termine the ill effects of some insecticides, 
fungicides, and pesticides, upon fish and 
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wildlife. The ultimate aim, of course, fs to 
avert unnecessary losses of fish and wildlife. 

Wiley bill to provide fair distribution of 
funds for wildlife projects: I introduced 
legislation to prevent a change in the for- 
mula for fund distribution under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act that would have re- 
sulted in unfair allocation of funds under 
this program. While action was not com- 
pleted on the bill, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has agreed to hold in abeyance any 
change in the fund-distribution formula 
until further consideration can be given to 
the factors involved. 


MORAINE NATIONAL PARK STUDY FOR WISCONSIN 


The scope and beauty of Wisconsin’s 500- 
mile long moraine area—including forma- 
tions of rock, gravel, sand, hills and valleys, 
sculptured by glacial action—is unsurpassed 
anywhere in the United States. I have urged 
the Department of the Interior to expedi- 
tiously complete and evaluate a study of 
these scenic topographical features, to deter- 
mine the feasibility of establishing a Moraine 
National Park in Wisconsin. The challenge, 
of course, is to evaluate all the factors in- 
volved—including the costs, administrative 
problems, land areas to be affected, and other 
matters .of local and State, as well as na- 
tional, interest. If the survey reveals the 
feasibility of such a project, I will introduce 
legislation to establish a Moraine National 
Park in Wisconsin. 


GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


In support of Wisconsin interests and de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes erea, I co- 
sponsored legislation, S. 1416, to provide for 
congressional consent to the formation of a 
compact between Great Lakes States. The 
purpose is to speed the development and 
utilization of industrial, commercial, cul- 
tural, residential, and other uses of the re- 
sources of the Great Lakes area. Although 
we succeeded in getting approval in the 
Senate, this measure, regrettably, did not 
pass the House of Representatives. 


WILEY ON SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SPACE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


The exploration of outer space—a new 
frontier—is a challenge which the United 
States must successfully meet to protect its 
future. In 1957, the United States was 
shocked out of its astronautical slumber 
when Soviet Russia put its first satellite into 
orbit. Basically a scientific instrument, the 
satellite, however, has a tremendous military 
potential that can be a real threat to our 
security. 

Responding to the challenge, Congress es- 
tablished a Special Committee on Space and 
Astronautics—of which Iam amember. Fol- 
lowing hearings, new legislation to establish 
a civilian-directed National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency was enacted in Public Law 85— 
568, to direct and control United States space 
programs. 

A successful space exploration program, of 
course, is essential for the scientific and de- 
fense purposes of the Nation. “Too, new data 
acquired is expected to have practical benefits 
for improved agriculture, weather control, 
communications, transportation, utilization 
of the sun’s energies for heat and power, 
navigation, and other purposes. 


OTHER LEGISLATION COSPONSORED BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


I, of course, cosponsored other legislation, 
including the following: 

To expand and improve our educational 
program, I cosponsored S. 3163, to help pro- 
vide needed assistance for expansion and im- 
provement of our educational program. The 
objectives include: better facilities, aid for 
teachers, loans to students to attain higher 
educational goals, etc. Legislation with these 
general objectives, Public Law 85-864, was 
approved by Congress. S. 3318, to extend 
the Mutual Security program for strengthen- 
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ing the free world defense. 8S. 3335, to pro- 
vide a National Capital center of the per- 
forming arts as well as to promote greater 
international understanding through the 
stepping-up of friendly exchanges of artists 
in these fields. This bill, now enacted into 
law, authorizes projects to be constructed 
with funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The purpose is to improve our own 
presentations of music, drama, dancing, 
poetry, and other performing arts. Senate 
Joint Resolution 147, to designate the first 
day of May of each year as Loyalty Day. 
Senate Joint Resolution 201, authorizing a 
medal for Rear Adm. Hyman George Rick- 
over in the recognition of his outstanding 
services to our country. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 59, designation of the year 1960 as 
Visit U. S. A. Year to encourage visitors from 
abroad as a vital step in improving inter- 
nation understanding and promoting world 
peace. 

OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATION SUPPORTED BY YOUR 

SENIOR SENATOR 


In addition to the legislation which I 
sponsored or cosponsored, let me also give 
you a thumbnail sketch of other legislation 
I supported. Why did I support these meas- 
ures? Because I felt the enactment of these 
laws would be in the best interests of Wis- 
consin and the Nation. 

The major bills included: The reorganiza- 
tion of the Defense Department; extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agrcements Act; ad- 
mission of Alaska as the 49th State; enact- 
ment of the Federal Aviat'on Act; support 
of Emergency Housing Act, including in- 
creased authorization to FHA mortgage in- 
surance program by $4 billion; expansion of 
the highway program; legislation to provide 
funds so that States may extend unemploy- 
ment compensation to those unemployed 
workers. 

Other legislation I supported includes: Ex- 
tending the Hill-Burton Act for hospital 
survey and construction; legislation to re- 
quire reporting and disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension funds to avoid embezzle- 
ment of such funds; expansion and improve- 
ment of our civil defense program with funds 
for State and local participation; establish- 
ment of a National Out-of-Door Recreation 
Resources Review Commission to study out- 
door resources; increase in salary and re- 
tirement benefits for postal and other classi- 
fied Federal workers; postal rate increases, a 
measure adopted to help wipe out the red ink 
finances of the Post Office Department; ex- 
tension, with some modification, of cor- 
porate and excise tax laws to help provide 
revenue for Federal expenditures; legisla- 
tion providing stricter penalties for the 
transmission of obscene matter through the 
mails. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

Thus, the record of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress—as well as of Senator WrLEY— 
of course, has been established by the action 
of the Congress on this and other legisla- 
tion. However, we recognize that there is 
still hard work to be done in many fields. 
Now—and in the days ahead—we face such 
problems as: Attaining full economic re- 
covery; holding down inflation; improving 
our senior citizen's programs; brightening 
the farm outlook; providing more opportun- 
ity for small business; improving and ex- 
panding educational programs; strengthen- 
ing our security; promoting business, and 
other actions of local, State, national, and 
international significance. 

The challenge of resolving these problems, 
of course, are not only for the Congress, 
but also for the American people. 
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Atomic Energy Development—Nevada 
Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp my state- 
ment on the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful uses with special ref- 
erences to projects at the University of 
Nevada. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Atomic energy development, today’s chal- 
lenge, will change the course of history in 
the fields of engineering, agriculture and 
medicine. These changes will affect the 
lives and living standards of all of our citi- 
zens and the generations to come. 

In 1949, I initiated conferences with the 
late Gordon Dean, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC), on three proj- 
ects for the University of Nevada, projects 
which will lay the groundwork for future 
projects. The work has been continued 
under Lewis L. Strauss, who succeeded Mr. 
Dean as chairman in 1953, and under the 
new AEC Chairman John A. McCone. 


THREE NEVADA UNIVERSITY PROJECTS ACHIEVED 


The radioactive fallout or radiation dust 
project, the uranium ore beneficiation proj- 
ect, and. the reactor technology project were 
all part of our plan for my alma mater, the 
University of Nevada. All have been accom- 
plished. 

The radiation fallout project is in the col- 
lege of agriculture under Dean James E. 
Adams and Dr. V. R. Bohman; the uranium 
beneficiation project at the Mackay School of 
Mines is under Dean Vernon E. Scheid and 
Dr. John N. Butler, and the radio technology 
project is under the committee of deans 
with Dr. S. W. Leifson, head of the depart- 
ment of physics, as chairman, and Dr. David 
F. Dickinson, the newly appointed professor 
of nuclear engineering. 

A fourth project, which would include a 
complete accessory laboratory plant and ma- 
chine shops for further study and applica- 
tion of atomic €nergy to new and construc- 
tive uses, lies ahead. All this means more 
Nevadans grounded in nuclear physics and 
reactor technology. 


NEVADA ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Nevada University engineers have estab- 
lished successful careers in America and 
throughout the foreign engineering field for 
more than half a century. They have suc- 
cessfully competed with engineers from all 
areas of the world. 

In mining, reclamation, and industrial en- 
gineering, Nevadans have had no peer. To- 
day the new field of atomic energy research 
and development must be expanded in our 
own university if we are to keep pace with 
other seats of higher learning in preparing 
Nevada students for their respective profes- 
sions, and I am confident that it will be. 


NUCLEAR REACTOR TECHNOLOGY—A MUST 


The new nuclear reactor technology course 
at our Nevada University is a must. With- 
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out it we would not only lack the 
facilities for our young people but we would 
lose many of our engineering and Science 
students at the end of 2 years to colleges and 
universities where such studies are available, _ 
We would, in effect, be a secondary school iq 
this field. But with such a course we wil] be 
second to none. 

Engineers, doctors, and agriculturists en. 
tering their respective fields 5 to 10 years 
from now without understanding the new 
nuclear reactor technology principle of the 
generation of power and the peaceful a 
cations of atomic energy will be de 
limited in their competitive careers. 

Nevada students who have acquired this 
knowledge will be in the forefront in their 
fields. 

USES OF NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGY 

Potential applications of atomic energy for 
peaceful and economic uses are infinite, 

As AEC Chairman Strauss told University 
of Nevada graduates at the commencement 
exercises in Reno, June 2, by 1990 most 
of our electrical energy will come from atomic 
reactors. The isotope U-235 separated from 
natural uranium will be fissioned to provide 
these kilowatts. 

First use of electricity generated by atomic 
reactors should be in arid and less accessible 
areas of the West which hold our greatest 
mineral wealth and where power is needed 
for communities, mines and new industries, 
and to pump underground waters from far 
below the surface of the land. 

This does not mean that we can mark time 
on our program for construction of new and 
extensive hydroelectric projects, or in the. 
rapid and full development of our liquid fuel 
resources which are also an important source 
of electric energy. We will need all sources 
of energy, including atomic reactors, to meet 
our requirements in the not ‘oo distant 
future. 

Adm. Hyman Rickover, “father” of the 
U. 8. S. Nautilus, our first nuclear-powered 
submarine, tells me that to maintain our 
present energy margin the oil industry will 
have to drill 1,200,000 oil wells in the United 
States in the next 10 years. 


ATOMIC ENERGY TECHNIQUES TO REVEAL HIDDEN 
MINERAL TREASURES 


Admiral Rickover, with whom I have had 
a number of consultations since I attended 
the launching of the U. S. S. Nautilus at 
Groton, Conn., in January of 1954, envisions 
wide use of nuclear technology in prospecting 
for minerals now hidden far below the 
ground. This should prove a tremendous © 
boon to Nevada, the most richly mineralized 
State in the Union. “ 

Geophysical prospecting, states Admiral 
Rickover, will include measurement of radio- 
activity, measurement of local perturbation 
in the earth’s magnetic lines of force, Use 
of seismographic techniques to determine the . 
depth of structures of various densities, antl 
electrical techniques for the measurement of 
restivity of various ore bodies. 

Atomic energy also has a role in geobotanl- 
cal prospecting. As Admiral Rickover em 
plains, this is a special case of geochemical 
prospecting which includes analysis of sam- 
ples of soils, rocks and ground water, @ 
in which frequently small increases over 
normal metal content indicates the presence 
of ore bodies in the vicinity. 

In geobotanical prospecting, he adds, cer- 
tain plants concentrate large amounts 0b 
certain metals from the ground. = 
of the ashes of these plants may. indicate 
that ore bodies are near, whereas chemical — 
analyses of the rocks and ground water may 
not be sufficiently sensitive. Admiral Rick 
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over quotes AEC and United States Geologi- 


authorities as stating that ore 

a under a eee of barren sandstone 

much as 25 meters thick may be detected 

e testing plants growing above them for 
um and associated elements. 

jo date the use of atomic energy tech- 
niques has been largely limited to the loca- 

of uranium and thorium deposits, but a 
number of very powerful new techniques are 
under development for the discovery of other 
mineral deposits. 

THE SECONDARY DEFENSE AREA 

Our University of Nevada is located in the 
secondary defense zone, back of the Sierra 

ia Mountains. 

Practically all of the technical brains and 

pment on the Pacific slope, including 
the Universities of California, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia School of Technology, Southern Cali- 
fornia, University of California Los Angeles, 
and the laboratories, could be destroyed in a 
few minutes by missiles equipped with 
atomic warheads launched by enemy subma- 
rines offshore. 

In the event of a real threat many of the 
scientists and engineers could move into the 
secondary defense area and continue their 
work at the University of Nevada. 

THE IDEA—THE START OF THE PARTICIPATION 


In 1951 I persuaded the then president of 
the university, Dr. Malcolm A. Love, to send 
Dr. Joseph E. Moose, head of the chemical 

ent, and Mr. Roy Hardy, one of the 
regents and an engineer in his own right, to 
Washington to review the work then being 
done in the field of reactor technology. 

When they arrived I left the Senate for a 
10-day period and conducted them on a tour 
of the Oak Ridge, Tenn., atomic project and 
also the Long Island installation. This was 
the beginning. 

In 1952 the project to determine new and 
improved methods. of beneficiating uranium 
ore was established by Gordon Dean, Chair- 
man of AEC, and $60,000 was allotted to the 
Mackay Schoo! of Mines to carry on the work. 

This project, continued with substantial 
allocations each year since then, and with 
many accomplishments to its credit, is being 
completed as AEC advises that sufficient 
wanium ores have now been developed for 
the next 10 years. Dr. John N. Butler, proj- 
ect engineer, is preparing a final report in 
which new projects will be suggested utiliz- 
ing the speciaiized equipment at the Mackay 

of Mines, and its experienced person- 
nel for further research. 


THE RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT PROJECT 


In January 1954, a project to determine 
the effect of radioactive fallout on the pro- 
duction of cattle and livestock on the ranges 
» adjacent to the nuclear test site in southern 

was established in the animal hus- 
bandry branch of the Max C. Fleischmann 
of Agriculture under Dr. Adams. 
Again AEC Chairman Dean cooperated in our 


The project, which has important implica- 
. in range areas, was enlarged this year 
cover the relation of atomic fallout to soil, 
and animal life and will have far- 
teaching value to agriculture and husbandry. 


APC'S GRANT FOR A NUCLEAR REACTOR AT 
UNIVERSITY ‘OF NEVADA 
In June 


of this year we persuaded AEC 
Lewis Strauss to come to the 
+ to make the commencement ad- 
ue to announce that AEC had just 
® $40,000 grant to the University of 
Nevada to enable it to procure a subcritical 
Ruclear reactor for instructing students in 

entals of nuclear physics and 
The ology. 

Btant of $40,000 is identical to the 
a’ t was granted to Columbia Uni- 
aan 1940 for the very first atomic-re- 

Project in the United States looking 


[ 
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toward applications of atomic energy to na- 
tional defense and military purposes. 

It is my hope that the equivalent grant to 
the University of Nevada will be equally ef- 
fective in advancing the applications of 
atomic energy to peaceful and economic uses 
and our national progress. 

Mr. Strauss agreed that Nevada’s univer- 
sity was ideally located for this pioneer work. 


SUCCESS OF PROJECTS ALREADY GAINED WILL 
STIMULATE NEW ONES 


Procurement of the subcritical nuclear re- 
actor for the University of Nevada marks the 
completion of my initial three-project pro- 
gram for the university, conceived in 1949 
with the cooperation of the AEC. 

Necessary laboratories and machine-shop 
development should later become a part of 
this vital unit. Success of the projects al- 
ready obtained will, I am sure, assist me in 
obtaining additional grants from AEC for 
future projects, so that our university may 
keep pace with the other higher institutions 
of learning in this field. 


ATOMIC ENERGY A POWER FOR PEACE 


While new peaceful uses of atomic energy 
are being developed we must not lose sight 
of the necessity of expanding the military 
application of this tremendous force which 
can give us the power to destroy any nation 
that may dare to attack us or serve as such 
a mighty deterrent to war that we can pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 

Four years ago, when I witnessed the 
launching of the U. 8S. S. Nautilus at Groton, 
Conn., I realized what a potential power it 
could be for peace. That is even more ap- 
parent now that the U. S. S. Nautilus has 
crossed the North Pole under the Arctic ice, 
followed closely by its sister ship, the U.S. S. 
Skate, an achievement that will inevitably 
revolutionize warfare or deter our enemies 
from attack. 

To date only the United States is known to 
have the atomic submarine, a tribute to the 
early vision and foresight of Admiral Rick- 
over. 

Nuclear-powered submarines, equipped 
with missiles armed with atomic warheads 
and lying under the Arctic ice, could utterly 
destroy Russia or any other nation that 
might attempt a surprise attack on the 
United States. An enemy that would be so 
rash might deal a devastating blow to our 
cities and towns, but the retaliatory power 
of our atomic submarine fleet would then 
utterly liquidate the enemy. 

Foreign nations know that and this knowl- 
edge should be sufficient to deter any present 
or future enemy from contemplating aggres- 
sion or a sneak Pearl Harbor type attack 
against us. Our capabilities for retaliation 
can be our best guaranty of peace. 

GREATLY EXPANDED ATOMIC-POWERED SUB- 

MARINE FLEET URGED 


Twenty, forty, or a hundred sister sub- 
marines to the U. S. 8. Nautilus—whatever 
number our defense chiefs consider neces- 
sary to do the job—should be constructed as 
rapidly as possible. Then an ample num- 
ber should be stationed under the Arctic ice 
pack where they would be in constant readi- 
ness to meet any threat to our security. 

With the advent of the atomic submarine, 
supersonic warplanes, and intercontinental 
missiles little wars are almost past. The 
next great war, if it occurs—and it will not 
occur if we maintain air and sea supremacy 
and mind our own business—will be fought 
in the air and under the seas. But we must 
prepare as though we were facing an enemy 
attack tomorrow, with undersea and air 
striking power in being, and with increased 
technology that will assure permanent su- 
periority. Brain must be matched to our 
military muscle, and that is why I am fight- 
ing for new and expanded projects for our 
university. 
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In Senate Report No. 1627 of the 83d Con- 
gress, issued in July 1954 by the Senate Min- 
erals, Materials, and Fuels Economic Sub- 
committee, of which I was chairman, I called 
attention to the serious decline in the Na- 
tion’s technical graduates and warned that 
if such a decline continued it could en- 
danger our safety and security. One reason 
for that decline has been the meager re- 
muneration that skilled engineers, physicists, 
and experts in other technological fields re- 
ceive after years of concentrated study and 
experience. The need for more technologists 
is imperative and the young people of Nevada 
and the Nation must be encouraged in every 
way possible to study and prepare for this 
vital work 

Admiral Rickover has been making simi- 
lar appeals. Russia, he wrans, is now train- 
ing twice as many professionals in technical 
fields than we are, adding, “the scientific 
revolution is upon us and we have not pre- 
pared to meet its.ever-spiraling demands.” 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA CAN HELP SUPPLY VITAL 
NEED 


“Atomic power,” he reminds us, “calls for 
a higher plateau of engineering competence. 
We are constantly coming up against bar- 
riers built of lack of understanding for the 
specific requirements of -this new energy 
source. To take just one example: Lack of 
basic theoretical knowledge in the whole 
field of metallurgy forces us to waste time in 
ad hoc experiments, simply because we do 
not yet know why metals act the way they do 
when exposed to radiation.” 

The admiral places the obligation to sup- 
ply this need on our Nation’s educational 
system, its schools and universities, most of 
them hard pressed for the revenues to main- 
tain even their present curriculum. To get 
the work done the Federal Government must 
assist in financing these projects. With the 
projects the University of Nevada has already 
gained, and those that I am sure will come, 
our own university, I know, will help meet 
this national need by preparing more and 
more engineers and technologists who will 
find a place in the front ranks of science and 
achievement. 

EXPANDED MONROE DOCTRINE NEEDED 


Technical and scientific knowledge and the 
advanced weapons they produce must be bal- 
anced by policies of peace on earth and 
goodwill toward men. 

The most successful policy for peace in the 
history of our Nation was the Monroe Doc- 
trine of 1823 which barred further Euro- 
pean aggressions in the Western Hemisphere. 
It was forceful and it was clearly stated. 

Today, the Monroe Doctrine, clearly stated, 
should be extended to cover all other areas 
of the world where aggression would be a 
threat to our security. With such an ex- 
panded doctrine, backed by air and under- 
sea power, we could prevent any aggressor 
nation from establishing its form of govern- 
ment—politically, economically, or mili- 
tarily—within the areas our Government 
considers vital to our peace and safety. 
Should any nation in the face of such a doc- 
trine attempt such domination we could 
destroy its warmaking capacity at home. 

Under the present Monroe Doctrine no 
European power has succeeded in expanding 
its power in the Western Hemisphere in 135 
years, and only one abortive attempt to do 
so has been made. An expanded Monroe 
Doctrine, in my opinion, would be an equally 
effective policy for peace. 


PRINCIPLES WERE DEVELOPED IN MANY PARTS OF 
WORLD BUT APPLICATIONS ACHIEVED IN UNITED 
STATES 


Many scientists in many countries have 
contributed to our knowledge of atomic en- 
ergy since Becquerel in France discovered 
radioactivity in 1896; Pierre and Marie Curie 
and F. Joliet of France, New Zeaiander Ernst 
Rutherford, C. D. Anderson, of the California 
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Institute of Technology, and the aforemen- 
tioned Dr. Lawrence; W. Bothe, H. Becker, 
Ctto Hahn, Fritz Strassmann, O. R. Frisch, 
and Lise Meitner of Germany, Niels Bohr of 
Denmark, Hungarian-born Leo Szilard, Eu- 
gene Wigner and Edward Teller, Walter Zinn 
of Canada, J. A. Wheeler at Princeton, Harold 
C. Urey, those previously mentioned giants 
Albert Einstein and Enrico Fermi, and a score 
of others. Many of the foreign physicists 
had escaped to America from Nazi-occupied 
areas of Europe. They discussed application 
of the newly discovered fission principle to 
military weapons with American physicists 
and, in 1939, sent Fermi to confer with Navy 
authorities. The latter asked to be kept in- 
formed. Later that year Alexander Sachs of 
New York delivered a tetter written by Dr. 
Einstein to President Roosevelt and urging 
that the Government encourage further work 
in the atomic field with a view to determin- 
ing its potentials for national security. In 
November 1€41, Dr. Vannevar Bush informed 
the White House that developments were 
well enough advanced to justify efforts to 
produce an atomic bomb. Fermi, with 
some of his associates, was sent to Chicago, 
where, in an abandoned squash court be- 
neath the stands of Stagg Field, they con- 
structed a mysterious atomic pile. On De- 
cember 2, 1942, the scientists achieved the 
first self-sustaining chain reaction. ‘ The 
principles had been evolved in the brains of 
men and women in many universities in 
many parts of the world. The application 
was achieved in the United States. 





The American Legion Offers a Realist’s 
_Approach to the Communist Threat in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I am pleased to learn that my concern 
over communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is shared by others, even if we 
sometimes appear to be in a minority. 
Because of its interest, and its recom- 
mendations, I am submitting the full 
text of a statement by Mr. Seaborn Col- 
lins, of New Mexico, who was formerly 
national commander of the American 
Legion. 

The newspapers have been full of ar- 
ticles about what we must do in the Latin 
Americas about coffee prices, about eco- 
nomic developments, and about a lot of 
things. Nothing is ever said about what 
we would and should do on communism, 
which is the greatest threat of all. 

I think the United States ought to take 
the lead and urge a watchdog commit- 
tee of four strongly anti-Communist 
governments. I believe the committee 
would serve the hemisphere very valu- 
ably. Communism is insidious, and it 
has to be identified: It is sometimes 
hard to identify, but it might be fought 
successfully with such a committee. 
Communism fights us; we must fight 
back. 

I suggest at the next meeting of for- 
eign ministers here the Dominican Re- 
public proposal again be studied. I fur- 
ther suggest it is a fit subject for the 
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Organization of American States to ex- 
plore and act upon. The OAS can make 
a real contribution to the hemisphere if 
it will take some positive action on the 
recommendations of the Dominican Re- 
public and the American Legion 

The statement follows: 

Las Cruces, N. Mex., September 5.—New 
Mexico and Kansas joined hands at the 
American Legion convention in Chicago this 
week to place the great organization of vet- 
erans of three wars behind a proposal to 
establish a watchdog committee of the 
American Republics to guard the Western 
Hemisphere against communism. 

Seaborn Collins, Las Cruces businessman 
and past national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, said here today upon his return, 
the convention at his insistence adopted a 
resolution in line with the proposal made by 
the Dominican Republic at the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference in Venezuela in 1954. 

“The convention resolution is based upon 
the proposal at Caracas, which, unfortu- 
nately, was not adopted by the conference,” 
said Collins. “If the American Republics 
had adopted the resolution instead of yield- 
ing to less vigilant states, I doubt commu- 
nism would have created the problems such 
as occurred upon the visit of the Vice Presi- 
dent in Venezuela this year.” 

The Kansas Legion proposed to the con- 
vention the Legion call upon the United 
States Department of State to review and 
adopt the Dominican Republic proposal 
which would outlaw the Communist Party 
in the Western Hemisphere and ereate a 
watchdog committee to study communism 
in the Americas and to make recommenda- 
tions to the governments of the American 
Republics on means to combat and control 
communism. The Dominican resolution met 
opposition at the Caracas meeting and the 
American Republics yielded finally to a com- 
promise resolution by the United States 
which embodied a declaration of solidarity 
for the preservation of the political integrity 
of the American states against the interven- 
tion of international communism. 

Collins said the Legion’s action calls for 
the United States to return to the more 
aggressive Dominican Republic approach to 
communism in the Western Hemisphere and 
that the Legion action was “directly in line 
with that 1954 proposal.” Collins joined 
with Kansas sponsors to pilot the resolution 
in the Legion meeting in Chicago this week. 





Congratulations to the United States 
Army Field Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter recently received from 
Mr. J. B. Mullaney, managing editor of 
the Cleveland News. The United States 
Army Field Band is certainly a credit to 
the service, anl I know it is justly de- 
serving of the plaudits accorded it. The 


letter follows: 
CLEVELAND NEws, 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 22, 1958. 
Congressman WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN MINSHALL:. Last 
Wednesday evening, August 20, Cleveland 
and the Cleveland News played host to the 





United States Army Field Band, of Washing. 
ton, D. C. These distinguished musiciang, 
under the direction of Maj. Chester B. Whit. 
ing and Capt. Robert L. Bierly, perf 
brilliantly before a capacity crowd at WRK 
auditorium. 

I believe that I share the sentiments of 
the audience when I comment on the de. 


lightful evening that the band Provided for’ 


those present. We at the Clevelang News 
were proud indeed to sponsor their 
ance here. We hope that we will be 


another opportunity to bring the remarkable 


talents of this organization to Cleveland's 
attention in future years. I am confident 
that their visit to Cleveland increaseg the 
good will which readers of the Cle 
News entertain toward the United States 
Army. 
Sincerely, 
J. B. MuLianey, 


Managing Editor, 





Congresswoman Edith Green Receives 
High Honors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gresswoman EDITH GREEN, of Oregon's 
Third Congressional District, received 
two outstanding honors recently. It is 
my pleasure to bring them to the atten- 
tion of this House. 

She was 1 of 3 women invited to par- 
ticipate in an international conference 
of parliamentarians in Clarens, Switzer- 
land, August 24-31. And, prior to at- 
tending the conference, she was chosen 
“The Nation’s outstanding woman of the 
year” by the American Veterans of World 
War II. We perhaps know them better 
as the Amvets. ; 

Only three other United States citizens 
attended the Swiss meet. They were 
Representatives Henry Reuss, of Wis- 
consin, WILLIAM WIDNALL, of New Jersey, 
and JOHN Vorys, of Ohio. 

In company with representatives from 
14 other nations, they explored the role 
of legislaturs in avoiding the recurrence 
of such crisis as the Middle East. They 
sought common ground on major inter 
national issues such as relations with the 
Soviet Union, the former colonial areas 
and the United Nations. The conference 
was sponsored by the American D 
Service Committee. 

The recognition accorded my friend 
and colleague from Oregon by 
came after she had been nominated “for 
promoting better opportunities for the 
youth of the Nation in the fields of wee 
fare, health, education, and rec 
Knowledgeable in these fields, MI 
GREEN is a member of the House Educa 
tion and Labor Committee. 





Under leave to extend my remarks 2 - 


the Recorp, I include at this 








National honors came to moved 


Epirnh Green as the 85th Congress ; 
toward adjournment last week. . 
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Geren was invited by the American 








Pte e Service Committee to participate in 
or E. : international conference in Clarens, 
pe be a jand, and was chosen the Nation’s 
d ae ding woman of the year by the 

Wak Veterans of World War II (Am- 
—— hd yets) at their national convention in St. 
n Louis. 

‘ h the award was established 5 
ite = on this is only the second time Am- 
eir _ yets have given it. Mrs. GREEN was nomi- 
be by ton to receive it by a Virginia delegate 
re afforded oting better opportunities for the 
Cleveiean th of the Nation in the fields of welfare, 
1 co health, education, and recreation. 
crenata With important votes still pending in the 
> Ch ~ House, the Oregon Congresswoman was un- 
ited ane able to go to St. Louis to receive the award. 

States Plans are being made to present the hand- 
some plaque to her soon. 
ANEY As soon as Congress adjourned Mrs. 
ng Editor, Garen flew to Switzerland to take part in 
r the international conference arranged by 
the Friends. Her expenses were entirely 
by the committee. The only woman 
representative invited from the United 
Receives States, Congresswoman GREEN joined repre- 
sentatives from the parliaments of 15 coun- 
tries to seek ways of legislating for peace and 
ote understanding among nations. 
RES "ioe in Europe, Congresswoman GREEN 
will attend the Brussel’s World Fair at the 
RTER invitation of Mrs. Charles P. Howard, Deputy 
| | United States Commissioner. She has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Swiss Embassy 
'TATIVES to visit an exhibition of “Women of Switzer- 
land” in Zurich. 
958 
ker, Con- 
f Oregon's 
;, received The 85th Congress Refused To Act To 
pn ao Deal With Supreme Court Coddling of 
peer Reds and Criminals 
ted to par- 
conference EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
is, Switzer- OF 
lon 6 HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 
man of the OF FLORIDA 
as of World IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
hem better Saturday, August 23, 1958 
tes citizens Mr.CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the fail- 
They were we to enact a number of bills dealing 
s, of Wiss mm th recent Supreme Court decisions 
Jew Jersey, represents one of the most significant 
; ss of the 85th Congress. 
atives from Many of these measures were of critical 
ed the role ce in our efforts to deal effec- 
recurrence tively with subversives and the criminal 
cast. They underworld. Congress’ inaction dealt a 
‘ajor inter — blow to law enforcement and will 
ns with the hard for the American people to un- 
onial areas derstand, - 
conference There will be particular concern over 
an Friends the complete lack of response to’ 
three-pronged Supreme Court as- 
my friend # “ult upon this Nation’s attempts to 
by Amvets combat the Communist menace. In three 
inated “for t cases the Supreme Court first 
ies for the that the States could not act 
aids of tip Communists seeking the over- 
rec Nelson the Republic—that was in the 
jelds, MIs case—then held that the Fed- 


“overnment’s own antisubversive 
did not apply to the Communist 


zB 


could that the Federal Government 
Prevent even known Com- 

men and other subversives from 
Teaving and returning to the country at 
wa tat was in the Kent and Buehl 
The result of this jurisprudential 

was to immunize the Com- 


| 


: t 
and was in the Yates case—. 
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munist Party from either State or Fed- 
eral prosecution and at the same time 
to permit its traitorous members to im- 
prove their techniques and spread their 
poison in foreign lands all over the globe. 
These decisions of the Court made a 
mockery of our. national effort to keep 
this country secure against communistic 
treachery. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions were 
in large part. based on misconstruction 
of congressional intention. Whether the 
Court was right or wrong, certainly their 
decisions left it squarely up to Congress 
to restate its intentions in unmistakable 
terms. Many of us who were particular- 
ly interested in these vital internal se- 
curity problems attempted to meet the 
challenge by corrective legislation. Un- 
der this legislation the States would have 
been authorized’to prosecute all traitors; 
the Federal Government would have been 
authorized to prosecute the Communist 
Party for organizing to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Government, 
and the Secretary of State would have 
been authorized to deny passports to 
Communist Party members and their 
agents. None of these vitally necessary 
bills was enacted into law. Indeed, the 
passport bill was never even considered 
by the other body. 

Other decisions revealed a marked 
tendency on the part of the Supreme 
Court to interfere with legitimate ef- 
forts by both the State and the Federal 
Governments to deal with security risks. 
In two of these cases the Supreme Court 
established itself as an overseer of State 
procedures and standards for admission 
to the bar by overruling decisions of the 
highest courts of California and New 
Mexico refusing to admit former Com- 
munists to practice. Those were the 
Konigsbery and Schware cases. In an- 
other case, the Slochawer case, the Su- 
preme Court assumed the role of a super- 
state board of regents in overruling the 
decision of a university that a person 
who refused to answer questions of a 
congressional committee regarding his 
Communist activities was unfit to teach. 
Even if it be assumed that reasonable 
man may differ as to whether such per- 
sons should be eligible to serve as of- 
ficers of the State courts or professors at 
a State university, certainly under our 
Federal system it should be up to the 
States to make that determination. The 
Supreme Court decided otherwise, how- 
ever, and throwing jurisdictional limi- 
tations aside, a majority df the Court 
translated their personal views into due- 
process concepts and decreed reinstate- 
ment of the individuals involved. 

Specific legislation was introduced to 
deal with a Supreme Court decision in 
the Cole case, which whittled down the 
Federal Government’s employee-security 
program to meaningless proportions. 
No provision of the Constitution was 're- 
lied upon for this invasion of the Execu- 
tive’s power to determine the suitability 
of Federal employees for Government 
service. In effect the Court simply said 
that the Congress did not intend to au- 
thorize the President to remove all se- 
curity risks under summary procedures 
because it, the Court, considered such 
procedures too harsh. 
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A bill to remedy this distortion of in- 
tent and allow the Government to weed 
out all security risks did finally pass the 
House. However, in an apparent effort 
to avoid dealing with the problem be- 
fore adjournment, it was suppressed by 
the leadership of the other body and died 
upon adjournment. 

Congress’ inaction also stymied law- 
enforcement efforts against the garden 
variety type of criminal. A number of 
Supreme Court decisions erected entirely 
unwarranted obstacles to anticrime 
measures. In the Mallory case, for ex- 
ample, the Supreme Court imposed a sys- 
tem of timetable justice on police officers 
which made it impossible to properly in- 
vestigate crime. In the Benanti case the 
Supreme Court completely destroyed the 
effectiveness of State wiretapping laws 
and transformed the ordinary telephone 
into a privileged instrument for crimi- 
nality. In the Sullivan case the Supreme 
Court gave entirely undeserved financial 
assistance to professional gamblers by 
ruling that they could deduct from their 
income taxes the expenses incurred in 
carrying out their illegal operations. 

A number of bills were introduced in 
the last Congress to deal with these’ 
specific cases. They were desighed to 
answer the pleas of civic, fraternal, and 
law-enforcement groups all over the 
country for some congressional action to 
counter the Supreme Court’s rulings. 
One proposal would have restored the 
constitutional test of voluntariness and 
rejected the Supreme Court test of time- 
liness in determining the admissibility 
of confessions. Another would have 
authorized any wiretapping by local law- 
enforcement officers which was sanc- 
tioned by State law. A third would have 
enabled the Federal Government to deal 
with criminal conspiracies operating 
across State lines. A fourth would have 
closed the tax loophole for gamblers. 

These anticrime measures would have 
constituted an impressive law-enforce- 
ment program. The dismal failure to 
enact a single one of them is a blot upon 
the record of the 85th Congress. 

Powerful elements frustrated every 
attempt by those of us who pushed this 
anticrime program to get some action. 
There were inexplicable delays in be- 
ginning hearings, delays in writing re- 
ports, delays in bringing these bills up on 
the floor for consideration. In some 
instances the majority leadership either 
refused to schedule bills for debate or 
programed them for the last day of the 
session when action could be frustrated 
by filibuster threats by just 1 or 2 Mem- 
bers. The result is that there was no op- 
portunity at all to express the legislative 
will on some of these measures. This 
sorry performance will encourage crim- 
inals to continue to flout the law and 
make ever more difficult the drive against 
organized crime. The vast majority of 
law-abiding citizens cannot help but feel 
that Congress has let them down. 

It was never the intent of any of the 
bills I have referred to to undermine the 
Court as an institution or to interfere 
with its jurisdiction or procedures. The 
attempt by some judicial activists to cast 
these bills in an anti-Supreme Court 
mold was therefore inexcusable. The 
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only objective of these bills and their 
only consequence would have been to 
carry out the legislative responsibilities 
vested in the Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. 

History demonstrates that the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, like that of 
the other branches of the Government, 
has not been infallible. 

It was a Supreme Court decision in the 
Pollock case in 1895 which invalidated 
the first Federal income tax law and 
required the 16th amendment. None of 
us particularly enjoys paying taxes, but 
think of where this country would be 
today if Congress had not reviewed and 
the people had not revised this decision 
by the Supreme Court. 

The list of examples can be multiplied. 
A Supreme Court decision in 1908 held 
invalid a Workman’s Compensation Act 
for employees of interstate carriers. A 
Supreme Court decision in 1908 struck 
down laws prohibiting employers from 
discriminating against union members. 
A Supreme Court decision in 1923 held 
that Congress could not establish a 
minimum wage law for women in the 
Nation’s Capital. A Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1918 held that Congress could 
not prohibit interstate shipment of 
goods produced by child labor. 

These examples of cases in which the 
Court’s decisions demanded revision 
demonstrate the necessity for constant 
surveillance of the operations of the 
judicial branch of the Government. 
Such study is as desirable for the public 
welfare as in other cases the review by 
the Court of the actions of its sister 
branches is desirable for the public 
welfare. 

The judicial absolutists in the Congress 
who condemn every effort to study and, 
where necessary, modify the decisions of 
the Supreme Court overlook the tri- 
partite nature of our governmental sys- 
tem. Because they believe that the 
present Court faithfully serves their 
libertarian interests, they undermine and 
belittle the legislative efforts I have de- 
scribed to curb the Court’s encroach- 
ments on the lawmaking authority. By 
their zeal for a particular decisional doc- 
trine these extremists strike a severe 
blow at the fundamental doctrine of 
checks and balances on which our gov- 
ernmental structure is based. They 
have done their work well and in the 
process have left the country dangerously 
vuinerable to the threat of organized 
crime and subversion. 

Many eminent authorities with no 
axes to grind have recognized that the 
Supreme Court overstepped itself in the 
cases to which these bills related. Pro- 
fessor Corwin, a leading expert on the 
Constitution, has pointed to the problem 
of keeping the Court out of legislative 
and executive territory. In his char- 
acteristically blunt way, he has publicly 
stated that on one recent decision day 
the Court “went on a virtual binge and 
thrust its nose into matters beyond its 
competence, with the result that—in my 
judgment at least—it should have afore- 
said nose well tweaked.” He described 
as “irresponsible” the Court’s decisions in 
the field of subversion, pointing out that 
the total result of its actions was “to 
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leave the country exposed to unjustifi- 
able propaganda urging the right of rev- 
olution.” Professor Corwin concluded 
that “the country needs protection 
against the aggressive tendency of the 
Court.” . 

For myself, I was not as much in- 
terested in having the Court’s nose 
tweaked as I was in having Congress 
deal on a selective and sound basis with 
the substance of the Court’s miscon- 
ceived encroachments on the legislative 
power. I stand with the great and wise 
sage, Judge Learned Hand, in his criti- 
cism of judges who attempt to serve as 
communal mentors or who attempt to 
suppress measures of which they do not 
approve. I know that any true liberal 
interested in preserving our democratic 
form of Government will share Judge 
Hand’s repugnance at being “ruled by 
a bevy of platonic guardians.” The bills 
I am discussing, however, were not at- 
tempts to seek vengeance against the 
Court or retaliation against any mem- 
ber of it. They did not deal with mat- 
ters of personality or abstract philoso- 
phy. They simply were attempts to 
enact commonsense laws to restore pub- 
lic protection against subversion and 
lawlessness. 

There must be added to the voices of 
Judge Hand and Professor Corwin what 
is perhaps the most impressive of all 
warnings against the tendency of re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions to over- 
rule legislative and executive policies. 
I refer to the action of the conference 
of chief judges in adopting a resolution 
and report highly critical of the Su- 
preme Court for its lack of judicial self- 
restraint and its invasions of the field 
of legislation. This resolution expressly 
calls upon the Court to recognize and 
give effect “to the difference between 
that which, on the one hand, the Con- 
stitution may prescribe or permit, and 
that which, on the other, a majoriy of 
the Supreme Court, as from time to time 
constituted, may deem desirable or un- 
desirable.” F 

Knowing the traditional reluctance of 
judges to criticize the High Court, the 
approval of this resolution by the judges 
of 36 of the 44 jurisdictions represented 
attests to the serious proportions of the 
situation. 

Congress has now gone home. In the 
frenzied drive for adjournment these im- 
portant measures were swept under the 
rug. Valuable time has been lost. The 
traitors and rapists can continue their 
activities unhampered by the new re- 
straints some of us proposed against 
them. The shameful fact is that the 
85th Congress did nothing to halt the 
plunder of the people by organized crime 
or the attacks against the Republic by 
organized subversives. 

Never before has there been such’ 
widespread clamor for forthright and 
effective legislative action -against -sub- 
versives and the criminal underworld. 
The people will not long tolerate the 
tendency to sacrifice their rights in pro- 
tecting the conveniences of the enemies 
of society. All America had reason to 
expect their Representatives in Congress 
to strengthen the Government’s anti- 
crime and antisubversive activities. 


Blame for the woeful failure of the 

Congress to fulfill this expectation must 
be placed squarely on the majority 
leadership. . 





Small Business Hit the Jackpot ia 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, while 
Congress this year made legislative his. 
tory in many fields, I am particularly 
proud of the record we have made in 
attempting to meet the pressing needs 
of small business in the United States, 
The truth is, as the New York Times 
put it, that the Nation’s 4 million small- 
business men hit the jackpot in the 85th 
Congress. ; 

In my opinion, this decisive action by 
Congress to improve the competitive out- 
look for small business came none too 
soon. As a recent report of the Sen- 
ate’s Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness said: 

Small business ts the cornerstone of the 
free-enterprise system. Unless a climate is 
maintained in which such concerns may 
grow and prosper, our economic system can- 
not survive. 

ACTION TAKEN BY 85TH CONGRESS 


What we tried to do in the 85th Con- 
gress, Mr. President, is establish that 
climate in which small ‘business might 
not only survive, but also thrive. To 
attain this goal, Congress this year pro- 
vided vital tax relief for small business; 
established the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as a4 permanent Federal agency; 
increased the lending powers of the 
SBA; took positive steps to increase the 
small-business share of Government pro- 
curement; passed the Small Business 
Investment Act to encourage growth of 
small concerns by providing them with 
long-term loans and equity capital; au- 
thorized grants to educational institu- 
tions, State and local governments, for 
studies and research on management 
financing problems of small business. 

SMALL-BUSINESS TAX RELIEF 


Every one of these actions has real 
significance for small business. 5 
most important, Mr. President, is the 
small-business tax-relief bill—a measure 
I was proud to cosponsor in the 
This legislation does much to ease the 
tax burden for smaller firms. Let me 
briefly set forth its'major aspects: 

1. SPECIAL FIRST-YEAR DEPRECIATION 
ALLOWANCE 





Of the six key provisions of this bill, 


the most valuable allows taxpayers # 
special 20-percent tax depreciation 


duction the first year on up to $10,0008 — 


year of investment in new or used 
ment with a useful life 
more—up to $20,000 a year if the 
ness is operated in a manner pe 
joint return. 


The items would have to be machit- 
personal 


ery, fixtures, or other tangible 
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__not buildings, real estate, or 
ry—bought after December 31, 

1957. The remaining 80 percent of the 
cost would be depreciated normally, with 
deduction in the year of pur- 

chase along with the 20-percent allow- 


—— not as broad as desirable, Mr. 
president, this provision does help to 
the basic problem of retaining 
earnings to plow back into the business. 
2. INSTALLMENT PAYMENT ON ESTATE TAX 


A second provision goes far toward 
relieving pressure to liquidate a family 
business for cash to pay the Federal 
estate tax. Under existing law, unless 
hardship conditions can be shown, this 
tax must be paid within 15 months after 
the death of the decedent, with a 6 per- 
cent interest rate in effect on the unpaid 
palance at the end of this period. Under 
the new law, that portion of the estate- 
tax liability attributable to the decedent’s 
interest in a closely held business may, at 
the election of the executor, be paid in 
10 equal annual installments, plus in- 


terest at 4 percent on the unpaid balance. , 


To qualify for this privilege, the value 
of the decedent’s interest must exceed 
either first, 35 percent in value of his 
gross estate; or, second, 50 percent of 
his taxable estate. Any of the following 
isconsidered an interest in a closely held 
business: (a) A sole proprietorship; (b) 
a partnership interest, either where 
there are 10 or less partners, or where 
decedent’s interest amounts to 20 per- 
cent or more of the firm’s capital; (c) 
stock in a close corporation, under tests 
that parallel those for partnerships. 

Inapplying the 35-to-50-percent qual- 
ification rule, 2 or more businesses may 
be treated as 1 if more than.50 percent 
in value of each business is included in 
the estate. And the 20-percent tests in 
the case of a partnership interest and of 
voting stock of a corporation is deter- 
mined on the basis of whether 20 per- 
cent or more of the business in question 
isincluded in the gross estate of the de- 
cedent, whether or not the decedent 
owned 20 percent or more at the date of 
his death. 

3. INCREASED ACCUMULATED EARNINGS CREDIT 


A third important section, Mr. Presi- 
dent, increases from $60,000 to $100,000 
minimum accumulated earnings 
tredit—that amount of earnings which 
may be accumulated before any income 


_ subject to the accumulated earnings 


tax. This tax has presented an espe- 
serious problem for small business 

use the absence of specific plans 
often makes it difficult to establish the 
ie that the earnings are accumulated 
; the reasonable needs of the business. 
Was this very problem which led to es- 
ent of the $60,000 credit. By 

this to $100,000, allowance is 

Made for rising costs and a wider margin 
accumulation is provided with respect 
Small business can be free of 

ian qcincerning the accumulated earn- 


— NET OPERATING LOSS CARRYBACK 
oar provision extends from 2 to 3 
Period for which a loss may be 

ou back and applied against previ- 
iieome to gain a retroactive tax re- 
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fund. Under the new 3-year net operat- 
ing loss carryback, a loss is first carried 
back to the third year before the year of 
the loss. If any loss then remains, it is 
carried to the second year before the 
loss—the balance of any loss remaining 
being carried to the first year prior to 
the loss. Any loss which still remains, as 
under existing law, is carried forward 
successively to the 5 years after the year 
of the loss. 

Thus, Mr. President, the 3-year carry- 
back combined with the year of the loss 
and the 5 succeeding years of the car- 
ryforward provide a 9-year span over 
which either corporate or unincorporated 
small businesses may average out their 
losses. Where the loss exceeds the in- 
come of the 2 prior years, the new 3-year 
carryback is most advantageous, because 
it allows a refund shortly after the loss 
is incurred, instead of requiring the busi- 
ness to wait and obtain the benefit by 
paying lower taxes in subsequent years. 
5. ORDINARY LOSS ON SMALL BUSINESS STOCK 


A fifth section permits investors in 
small business stock to offset their losses 
against ordinary income up to a limit 
of $25,000 a year—$50,000 in the case of 
a husband and wife filing a joint return. 
By allowing ordinary loss rather than 
capital loss treatment on the sale or ex- 
change of small business stock, this pro- 
vision should encourage the flow of new 
funds into small business by reducing the 
risk of loss. To limit its benefits to small 
business, the aggregate of the stock offer- 
ings of any corporation which are eligible 
for this ordinary loss treatment is limited 
to $500,000. Moreover, to be eligible for 
this treatment the total stock offering 
per corporation plus the equity capital 
of the corporation may not exceed $l 
million. 


6. CORPORATIONS TREATED AS PARTNERSHIPS 


Finally, Mr. President, the new tax 
law gives small business corporations the 
right to be taxed as partnerships in the 
same way that certain proprietorships 
and partnerships may choose to be taxed 
as corporations. This provision defines 
a small business corporation to mean a 
domestic corporation which is not a 
member of an affiliated group of corpor- 
ations and which does not have more 
than 10 shareholders, have as a share- 
holder a person—other than an estate— 
who is not an individual, have a non- 
resident alien as a shareholder, or have 


-more than one class of stock. 


The election to be taxed as a partner- 
ship, Once made, may be revoked or 
terminated under certain circumstances. 
Examples are: lack of consent by a new 
shareholder, revocation by ywnanimous 
consent of shareholders, or the corpora- 
tion ceasing to fit the definition of a 
small business corporation. If an elec- 
tion is revoked or terminated, the corpo- 
ration may not make a new election until 
the fifth succeeding taxable year, unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate consents to such an election. 

These 6 provisions, Mr. President, do 
much to eliminate certain discriminatory 
features of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code. They do not include all the 
changes that should and must be made. 
But taken all in all, I believe they will 
prove of inestimable benefit to the hun- 
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dreds of thousands of small companies 
which have found present tax rates a 
problem almost beyond their ability to 
solve. 

PERMANENT SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Another action by the 85th Congress 
of vital importance to small business was 
the passage of legislation conferring 
permanent status on the Small Business 
Administration. The same bill also 
raised the ceiling on- SBA loans from 
250,000 to $350,000 and reduced the in- 
terest rate charged from 6 to 52 percent. 
It granted additional powers to the SBA 
to assure small business a more equitable 
share of research and development con- 
tracts placed by the Government. 

As a result of this enactment, the SBA 
is now a permanent, one-stop service 
station for small, independent concerns 
in all lines of business. Believing such 
action was long overdue, I was happy to 
support and vote for this legislation when 
it came before the Senate. 

SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 


No summary of congressional activity 
in this field would be complete without 
mention of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. As passed by Con- 
gress, the basic purpose of this measure 
is to make equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available to small 
concerns. To fulfill this aim; the SBA 
is now authorized to make loans from a 
$250 million revolving fund to small busi- 
ness investment companies. The latter 
will, in turn, funnel long-term capital to 
small companies which are unable to ob- 
tain the needed financing elsewhere. 

In reviewing these bills passed by the 
85th Congress, Mr. President, I want to 
emphasize that they are*by no means 
subsidies nor coddling of small business. 
They bring equity to a most important 
segment of our economy. They repre- 
sent a wise investment in the future 
health and vigor of the Nation. 

After all, the overwhelming number 
of all American enterprises—more than 
98 percent—fall into the category of 
small business. They account for a 
goed 35 percent of all dollar sales. The 
strength and growth of our economy rest 
in no small part on the outlook for small 
business. 

MORE TAX RELIEF IN ORDER 


The truth is, Mr. President, that Con- 
gress must continue to make special ef- 
forts to improve that outlook. Despite 
passage of the tax relief bill this year, 
we must recognize that small business is 
still seriously hampered by high tax 
rates. I have supported legislation to 
change the basic corporate tax rate in 
favor of small business. Last year I 
voted to reduce the tax burden on cor- 
porations with less than $225,000 of tax- 
able income. A similar measure was 
again defeated this year. ‘The need still 
exists. Such direct relief for small busi- 
ness must certainly receive top priority 
when Congress recorivenes. At the same 
time, we must broaden and liberalize the 
deductions available to small business 
where profits are reinvested in the enter- 
prise. 

Another area where Congress must 
continue to assist small business is that 
of Government procurement. Far too: 
great a percentage of Federal contracts 
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still go to the giants of American in- 
dustry. In this connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was most pleased that Congress— 
in passing this years’ defense appropria- 
tion—specifically called on the military 
to award a much higher percentage of 
their prime contracts to small concerns. 
But more pressure on the executive 
branch is called for if we are to achieve 
better results. I am confident that the 
SBA can play an increasingly important 
role in this respect. Not only did this 
Congress strengthen its powers and give 
it permanent status, it also increased by 
50 percent the appropriation for SBA 
operations. 
BETTER ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT 

Finally, Mr. President, Congress must 
give serious consideration to legislation 
that will give small business greater pro- 


tection from the discriminatory prac- , 


tices of large competitors. A recent re- 
port from the Senate Small Business 
Committee indicates a substantial in- 
crease in the number of civil antitrust 
cases terminated by consent decrees. 
Notwithstanding the frustrating effect 
consent judgments have upon private 
enforcement actions, the Justice D2pari- 
ment continues to show a readiness to 
accept, even to encourage, consent judg- 
ments. Recognizing this fact, Congress 
must seek means to bolster antitrust en- 
forcement and guard against unfair 
competitive practices. 

The 85th Congress made impressive 
progress in providing small business with 
the tools it needs to achieve success. We 
should not hesitate to seek action in 
those areas where much remains to be 
done. 


Is the NAACP Commrnist or Subversive? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


KON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
racial tensions in various parts of our 
country increase, and the issue is ex- 
ploited by demagogues, inevitably a 
time worn and many times disproved 
allegation comes into the fray. This is 
the allegation the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
is somehow influenced or controlled by 
Communists or others interested in sub- 
verting the American way of life. 

Those of us who know the long, hen- 
orable, and patriotic history of this or- 
ganization know that this allegation is 
an outrageous deceit, but we also know 
that deceits of this kind when repeated 
year after year by unscrupulous propa- 
gandists are hard to combat. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I think 
it is important that the issue be rai:ed 
in public and answered in public. I want 
to compliment the NAACP itself for do- 
ing so. In a recent publication the 
NAACP has faced up to this question and 
analyzed it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
analysis I have referred to be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Is THE NAACP CoMMUNIST OR SUBVERSIVE? 


The answer is “No.” The Communists 
have tried to tear down the NAACP by cre- 
ating various organizations under their con- 
trol purportedly to defend the rights of 
Negroes and other minorities. This tactic 
did not work. In their early stages, these 
organizations sometimes received non-Com- 
munist support. However, when their true 
nature became Known they perished for lack 
of support. 

Accordingly, the Communists shifted their 
tactics and sought to infiltrate the NAACP. 
To thwart this tactic the NAACP adopted 
a resolution at its annual convention in 
Boston in 1950 which declared that those 
who follow the Communist line cannot be 
members of the NAACP, and which author- 
ized and directed the national board to re- 
voke the charter of any branch which came 
under Communist domination. A _ special 
committee of the board was set up to enforce 
this resolution, and at present no known 
members of the Communist Party are mem- 
bers of the NAACP. This anti-Communist 
policy has been strengthened by calling on 
the branches not to accept help from or give 
help to the small minority of trade unions 
which were kicked out of the CIO for fol- 
lowing the Communist line. Also we warned 
our branches not to give support to the 
National Negro Congress, the Civil Rights 
Congress, or other organization set up by 
the Communist Party to trap the unwary 
into a Communist innocent club. 

Furthermore the Communists’ proposes 
and program are different from those of the 
NAACP in many ways. 

1. Instead of working for integration, the 
Communists advocate the establishment of 
a Negro republic composed of the Black Belt 
counties in the South where Negroes are a 
majority. The NAACP opposed the setting 
up of a separate all-Negro nation within 
the United States. The NAACP looks upon 
this as a Jim Crow proposal. 

2. The one acid test of Communist policy 
is subservience to Russia’s foreign policy. 
Whatever policy advances the interest of 
Russia the Communists and those organiza- 
tions controlled by them would advocate and 
follow. Thus, Russia and the Communists 
opposed the Marshall plan, by which our Gov- 
ernment advanced billions of dollars to help 
put the countries of Western Europe on their 
feet economically after World War II. The 
Communists and Russia hoped that poverty 
and economic chaos following the war would 
make it easy for the Communist Party to 
make inroads in Western Europe. The late 
Walter White, then NAACP executive secre- 
tary, testified in behalf of the Marshall plan 
at congressional hearings. The association’s 
annual convention in 1949. likewise sup- 
ported the plan endorsing Mr. White’s ap- 
pearance before the congressional committee. 

President Truman’s so-called point 4 
called for providing American medical and 
technical aid for industrially backward areas 
of the world so that the inhabitants of such 
lands could improve their health, increase 
productivity, and raise their standard of liv- 
ing. In so doing they would be less apt to 
fall for Communist propaganda. For that 
very reason the Communists opposed Mr. 
Truman’s point 4 program which was en- 
dorsed by the NAACP in the 1950 conven- 
tion and subsequently. 

The Communists attempted to invade and 
conquer South Korea. The American Gov- 
ernment, with the endorsement of the 
United Nations and with some help from 
other countries, resisted the invasion, and 
the Korean war resulted. Naturally, the 
Communists opposed our participation in 
the Korean war. The NAACP at its annual 
convention supported the Korean war as an 
example of collective security against aggres- 
sion and warned our branches against so- 


: September 11 


called peace organizations whose main 
was to let the Communists take over 
under pretense of “bringing back the " 


8. President Roosevelt was friendly to the 


NAACP, and Mrs, Roosevelt is today a 

ber of its national board. President Ty. 
man personally addressed a mass meeting ot 
the NAACP held as a part of its 1947 em, 
vention in Washington. He also re 

sent messages of greetings to its National 
conventions. President Eisenhower 
dressed the association’s freedom fulfillment 
conference in Washington in 1954 The 
principal speaker at the closing session og 
the 1955 convention in Atlantic City was 
Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon, 


Eisenhower has regularly sent greetings to 


the convention. 

Surely these three Presidents and the pres. 
ent Vice President of the United States wouig 
not have done this for any Communist-dom. 
inated organization. 

4. Communism is atheistic. Organized re. 
ligion is definitely and strongly opposed to 
communism. The head of the Catholic 
Interracial Council is a member of the na. 
tional board of the NAACP. So are a num. 
ber of prominent Protestant clergymen both 
white and colored. Rabbis have also served 
as national officials of the NAACP. None 
of these would likely belong to, let alone 
serve as an Officer of, any Communist-domi- 
nated organization. Nor would such an 
organization be likely to elect them to its 
board. 

5. Prominent Senators of both parties 
either have been or are members of the 
national board of the NAACP, including the 
late Senator Arthur Capper, Republican of 
Kansas, Senator Wayne Mors, formerly 3 
Republican and now a Democrat from 
Oregon, and ex-Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
Democrat, of New York. 

Two heads of unions are vice presidents or 
members of the national board of the NAACP, 
namely Walter Reuther of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and A. Philip Randolph of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
Both are men who have fought the Com- 
munists in their unions, and have partici- 
pated actively in the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions which is op- 
posing throughout the entire world the 
Communist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

6. The existence of racial segregation and 
discrimination is used by the Communists 
throughout the world as a propaganda stick 
to beat our country with, and to undermine 
the influence and prestige of our Gover- 
ment in foreign relations, especially among 
the colored two-thirds of the world’s popir 
lation. Racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion, which the NAACP seeks to end, thus 
embarrasses our friends abroad and helps 
our enemies to gain greater strength. If our 
program could be adopted it would im 
mensely strengthen our Government's in- 
fluence and prestige abroad, and this is the 
last thing which the Communists want be 
cause it is the last thing that Russia want. 

7. J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the FBI 


certainly knows more about the Communists | 


than they know about themselves, for he has 
agents of the FBI acting as members of the 
Communist Party and reporting to him. He 
would know, if anybody does, if the NAACP 
is Communist dominated. In his recent book 
on the Communist Party, called Masters d 
Deceit, he has a chapter on Communists and 
the Minorities, in which he tells how te 
NAACP effectively countered the attempts 
Communists to infiltrate the 
and participate in its meetings. 

On page 246 of his book, Mr. Hoover writes: 
“The Communist Party has made ; 


efforts to try to infiltrate the NAACP. 1 a 


organization in 1950 authorized its board 
directors to revoke the charter of any © 
found to be Communist con ae 
Hoover writes further: “The NAACP 


Communist attempts at infiltration. 


na. 
tional leadership has vigorously denouae 
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1958 
ghen the NAACP and other organizations 
nsored a national conference on civil 
rights 10 Washington, the party attempted 
to ‘move in,’ and started promoting the con- 
ference. The NAACP countered by screen- 
ing the delegates. 
arly in 1957 in the prayer pilgrimage 
in Washington the party again attempted to 
in and tried to exploit the pilgrimage 
gsa rallying point for unity. NAACP leaders 
bliely told the Communists they were not 
es e and steps were taken to keep them 
Jatform.” 
ae ha a further quote from Mr. Hoover’s 
hook: “One of the most effective artti-Com- 
munist measures I have heard of is the fol- 
Jowing: The N AACP had a meeting in Nor- 
folk, Va., presided over by a clergyman. The 
minister opened the meeting with the simple 
statement that if any members of the Com- 
munist Party were present they would be ex- 
cused. Silence ensued with no persons leav- 
ing, Then the chairman, starting with the 
front row, asked each individual if he was a 
Communist. All entered denials until he got 
to the back of the room, where the State 
organizer of the Communist Party was sit- 
ting with a white woman. When asked the 
question he stated he did not think it was a 
proper question to ask. The minister calmly 
replied, you are excused, and the couple 
lef ” 

On page 252 Mr. Hoover gives an example 
of the conflict between the International 
labor Defense (which was Communist domi- 
nated), and the NAACP. He says ‘according 
to White, the Communists charsed the 
NAACP with ‘being in league with the lynch- 
et-bosses of the South.’” The White referred 
to by Mr. Hoover was the late Walter White. 

It is true, of course, that those who say 
that Roosevelt and Truman or Mrs. Roose-\ 
velt is Communist, and that the Supreme 
Court is Communist-dominated, will con- 
tinue in the teeth of the evidence to be- 
lieve that the NAACP is Communist dom- 
inated. But for those who are willing to 
listen to the facts, the facts are plain. 

There is a reason for the widespread prop- 
aganda of our enemies that the NAACP is 
Communist dominated, in addition to the 
obvious desire to weaken: the NAACP. The 
bigoted southern whites have always as- 
serted and apparently honestly believed no 
matter how foolish they were in that belief, 
that they knew their Negroes. Suddenly 
they find that these people have minds and 
desires of their own, and that their minds 
are bent on winning for themselves and 
thei children all the rights that other citi- 
wns of the United States enjoy, including 
Specially an end to discrimination and 
Segregation based on race. The bigoted 
White supremacists have to justify to them- 
selves their big mistake about knowing their 

and what better way could there 
bethan to say that they were led astray 
bythe Communists? If the Supreme Court 
® the Republicans or Democrats in other 
Parts of the country say that such demands 
m the part of Negroes are justified, then 
, to, are Communists. That is why 

® great many of those who spread the lie 
the NAACP is Commiunist dominated 
assert that Roosevelt and Truman, and 
velt and the Supreme Court have 
Under the Communist influence and 


BREE 


Some of this propaganda is completely 
knowingly false. For example, the 
the Act directed the Attorney General of 
ted States to draw up a list of ‘all 

re ee zstions which he deemed subver- 
oo they were controlled or effec- 
IMfluenced by the Communists. He 


ss &nd published a long list including 


it every organization, whether still 

or not, that the Communists 
It became generally 
&§ the Attorney General’s subver- 
When Attorney General Cook, of 
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Georgia, spoke at Yale University a few 
years ago, he declared flatly that the NAACP 
was on the Attorney General’s subversive 
list. Michael *ane, then the head of the 
Yale Student Council of the NAACP, chal- 
lenged this statement. Attorney General 
Cook, of Georgia, replied that he, Cook, 
was attorney general and that so far as 
he was concerned the NAACP was subver- 
sive. Thus he was caught deliberately try- 
ing to give the false impression that the 
NAACP had been officially declared subver- 
sive by the Attorney General of the United 
States when in fact that never was the case. 


ay 
Hon. Usher L. Burdick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
never again will this historic Chamber 
see the likes of the Honorable UsHEr L. 
Burpick, who to our great regret volun- 
tarily is retiring to private life. Other 
outstanding statesmen will come to make 
mighty contribution to the continuance 
of the House as the greatest legislative 
body in the world. But there never again 
will be an USHER BurDIcK. He was the 
product of an era that has closed. 

In 1903 and 1904, when the Minne- 
sota football eleven mowed down all op- 
position in the Big Ten, USHER BurpDIck 
at right end was a star of brightest light 
and his name was famous wherever 
deeds of athletic prowess gave thrill to 
worshiping fans. 

At 28 he was a member of the legisla- 
ture of North Dakota, at 30 was the 
youngest speaker of a State legislative 
body in the Nation, and at 32 was lieu- 
tenant governor of his State. He served 
10 terms in the House, always fearlessly 
independent, always fighting for the little 
fellow and what he thought would make 
this a better and a brighter country for 
everybody. He was never broken to party 
harness. Indeed any kind of a harness 
that might seek to restrain him from 
causes he deemed righteous was hateful 
to him. None of that for UsHER BurpDiIck. 

He spoke the Sioux Indian language 
as easily as his native tongue. He wrote 
many books on western history. His 
letter to his constituents was widely 
quoted in newspapers throughout the 
Nation because of his way of putting into 
his writings exactly what was in his mind 
and probably, also in the minds of the 
folks at home. When he spoke from the 
well of the House everybody listened. . 

As football end, as lawyer, as states- 
man, as orator, as writer, and as friend, 
USHER Burpick in my book was among 
the champions of champions. 

To UsHER BurpickK I owe a great debt 
of gratitude for what his smile and his 
friendship have meant to me from the 
day I entered this Chamber. In his going 
the Congress loses a giant of integrity, 
of straight thinking, and of colorful 
dedication to the grassroot philosophies 
that have made America supreme among 
the nations and, adhere to, will keep 
her so. 
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Republican Accomplishments Benefiting 
America’s War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican Party has a 
proud record of honoring its campaign 
pledges. It has often demonstrated its 
responsible approach in meeting the eco- 
nomic and social needs of our citizens. 
This record is typified by the outstanding 
accomplishments of the present Repub- 
lican administration in behalf of Amer- 
ica’s war veterans. As a matter of his- 
torical record, the Republican Party has 
always insisted that our veterans receive 
appropriate recognition of, and compen- 
sation for, their many sacrifices. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish at this point to 
insert a statement outlining the accom- 
plishments of the present Republican 
administration in behalf of our veterans 
and their dependents: 

The Republican record in veterans’ affairs 
is a record of achievement. 

The present Republican administration, 
following in the footsteps of the Republicans 
who preceded it, continued to strengthen the 
activities of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and made good on all its campaign promises 
to the Nation’s veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration was created 
by a Republican President, Herbert Hoover, 
who in 1930 issued the Executive order that 
brought the Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau 
of Pensions, and the National Home for Dis- 
abled Veterans into one agency. 

The present Republican administration ex- 
tensively reorganized the huge, sprawling 
Veterans’ Administration to bring order out 
of near chaos. Services to veterans and their 
dependents were improved, redtape and use- 
less procedures were eliminated and the 
tremendous overhead costs of administering 
the program were materially reduced. Oper- 
ational functions, scattered through a dozen 
departments, were consolidated into three 
major agencies; staff and operating responsi- 
bilities were clearly divorced; lines of com- 
munication and authority were clarified and 
greater authority and responsibility were 
vested in field station managers. 

The 1952 Republican platform contained 
the following pledges to veterans: 

1. The aid and compensation given to vet- 
erans of previous wars should be extended to 
veterans of the Korean conflict. 

2. Compensation should be fairly and ade- 
quately adjusted to meet changes in the cost 
of living. 

3. Aid should be given to veterans, partic- 
ularly disabled veterans, to obtain suitable 
employment, by providing training and edu- 
cation, and through strict compliance with 
veterans’ preference laws in Federal service. 

4. The Veterans’ Administration be main- 
tained as a single, independent agency in full 
charge of all veterans’ affairs and that the 
Veterans’ Administration manage veterans’ 
affairs in an efficient, prompt, and uniform 
manner. 

5. That the Veterans’ Administration be 
equipped to provide and maintain medical 
and hospital care of the highest possible 
standards for all eligible veterans. 

The pledge on maintenance of the Veter- 
an’s Administration was promptly carried 
out through the reorganization previously 
mentioned. Here is the way the Republican 
Party followed through on its other pledges: 
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Under a series of laws passed by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress Korean war veterans 
were given the same housing, civil service, 
and educational benefits afforded veterans of 
other wars. They benefited, too, by addi- 
tional laws affecting all vetcsrans passed by 
the 83d Congress. 

To insure that disabled veterans and their 
dependents were adequately protected, the 
Republican 83d Congress raised compensa- 
tion rates by 5 percent. Last year, Republi- 
cans in Congress supported an additional 
rise of 10 percent in these rates. 

From 1952 to June 30, 1958, the revolving 
fund to finance direct VA loans to veterans 
in areas where GI loans were unavailable was 
increased by $450 million. 

From 1952 through July of 1958, the VA 
has guaranteed 2,293,913 GI loans for veter- 
ans. These include 2,257,888 home loans, 
7,042 farm loans, and 34,003 business loans. 

The total amount involved in loans since 
1952 is $25,046,416,652. This sum included 
$24,901,655,521 for homes; $33,892,348 for 
farms; $110,868,783 for businesses . 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 17 
new veterans’ hospitals have been opened, 
with a total capacity of 11,711 beds. At 
the present time, the Government is pro- 
viding hospital care for an average daily 
patient load of 111,599. This is 13,575 more 
than the daily patient load in VA hospitals 
at the end of 1952. 

Mental health also has become a greater 
concern of the Veterans’ Administration in 
recent years. The VA mental hygiene clinics 
now give outpatient treatment to nearly 25,- 
000 per year. This allows such veterans to 
be engaged in useful production work while 
receiving treatment. 

Under Republicans, the VA medical re- 
search program has expanded into nearly all 
the diseases of mankind. In fiscal 1958, just 
ended, $10,344,000 was spent on research 
programs. More than $15 million is pro- 
gramed for expenditure in fiscal 1959. 

One of the most important concerns Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican ad- 
ministration felt for the Nation’s veterans 
when they took office was that involving vo- 
cational rehabilitation. As President Eisen- 
hower had said, it was vital to make sure 
returning servicemen should be fitted into 
the Nation’s work force. 

To bring this about, the Republican ad- 
ministration developed a working arrange- 
ment between the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Labor Department to assist veterans 
to find employment in areas where they live. 
Information and directions in this sphere 
were compiled in nine booklets, each cov- 
ering job opportunities in a different geo- 
graphic region of the country and including 
data on most Cities and all States. By No- 
vember of 1954, the second year of the Re- 
publican administration, an estimated 97 
percent of all World War II veterans wanting 
work had jobs. 

In other areas, the Republicans. simpli- 
fied the handling of veterans’ life insurance 
policies, provided $75 million additional to 
pay World War II veterans for compulsory 
labor or inhumane treatment suffered as 
prisoners of war, and ordered a speed-up in 
sending wives and children to join service- 
men overseas. 

The Republicans also designated Novem- 
ber 11 as “Veterans’ Day,” honoring all vet- 
erans of all wars; increased the maximum 
Federal aid payable to States for care in 
State homes of disabled veterans; extended 
the free death indemnity coverage of $10,000 
to cases involving the death of members of 
ROTC units when called to active training 
duty for 14 days or more; provided various 
benefits for women who.sérved early in 
World War II in the WAAC; provided that 
all types of active tuberculosis developing 
a 10-percent degree of disability or more 
within 3 years from the date of separation 
from active service will be presumed to be 
service connected; provided that total dis- 
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ability, or permanent total disability rating 
for VA compensation, pension or insurance 
benefits, which has been continuously in 
force for 20 years or more, shall not be re- 
duced thereafter except on a showing that 
such rating was based on fraud; exempted 
Spanish-American War veterans and veterans 
in vocational rehabilitation training from 
limitations on outpatient dental care and 
dental appliances. 





Hon. Augustine B. Kelley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our able, distinguished, and 
highly respected colleague, Augustine B. 
Kelley, brought-sorrow to all Members of 
the House. 

Gus, as he was affectionately known 
to all of us, epitomized all the attributes 
that make a perfect gentleman. He was 
very devoted to his large family, and his 
exemplary life was a credit not only to 
himself, but to his family which he 
reared with great love and devotion. 

He was a man of high Christian ideals 
and carried this doctrine into all fields 
of activity. He practiced Christian 
charity and worked tirelessly to bring 
social justice to his fellowmen. His 


great contributions in this cause will 


always be remembered by his colleagues 
and by millions of Americans who were 
benefited by his arduous work in pur- 
suit of his ideals. 

He had an enviable record of service 
to his constituents who recognized his 
loyalty to them by repeatedly reelecting 
him to Congress. 

Gus was my warm personal friend and 
my office neighbor. I knew him well and 
greatly admired him. I am certain that 
his family will find much solace in the 
fact that he has well earned his eternal 
reward. 





Record of Votes in the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress has appropriated $80.9 billion, the 
largest peacetime appropriations in his- 
tory. ‘The record of this Democratic- 
controlled Congress would make it ap- 
pear that we have operated on the phi- 
losophy of lending money, giving it away, 
throwing it away, and then printing some 
more. ‘This course, if continued, will 
destroy the value of the dollar and impose 
vast additional tax burdens on our 
people. 

On August 30, 1957, I reviewed the 
record votes involving economy in Gov- 
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ernment during the Ist session of the 
85th Congress. Out of 100 ro : 
there were 49 which had a direct effect on . 
Government spending and Gove 
income. My analysis showed that ¢3 
percent of all economy votes were cast by 
Republicans, while the Democrats were 
responsible for 70.7 percent of all spend. 
ing votes. 

In order to bring the record up to date, 
I have compiied a similar analysis for 
the 2d sesison of the 85th Congress. This 
time, out of 93 record votes 31 effecteg 
economy in Government. This year the 
difference between the parties was even 
more marked. The Republicans were re. 
sponsible for 75.6 percent of all the 
economy votes, the Democrats for 771 
percent of all the spending votes, 

For the entire 85th Congress, both the 
ist and 2d sessions, there was a total of 
80 issues effecting economy in Govern- 
ment. Republicans accounted for 675 
percent of all the economy votes and the 
Democrats for 73.3 percent of all the 
spending votes. Democrats contributed | 
only 32.5 percent of the votes for econ- 
omy and Republicans, 26.7 percent of the 
votes for more spending. 

Almost $9 billion of additional spend- ; 
ing was prevented by Republican votes 1 
for economy during the 2d session of 1 
the 85th Congress. A review of the en- 
tire record provides ample evidence that 
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the Republican Party believes in econ- 1 

omy. The Democratic Party is appar- i 

ently dedicated to the philosophy of i 

spending money regardless of where it is 

coming from. i 
I am including an analysis of the 31 - 

economy votes during the 2d session of 

the 85th Congress as an extension of my 19 

remarks. The tabulations speak for Ge 

themselves. 

List of record votes involving economy tm Fin 
Government, House of Representatives, ( 
85th Cong., 2d sess. | 

Votes cast 

Roll- Vote for | ‘ 

call economy For economy Against economy 

No. position i ! 
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List of record votes involving economy in Government, House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 





Vote for 
economy 
position 









Nay..-.-----| Adoption of resolution. 


Nay.----n--} 9 10), Mar. 28, 


Sans, amthetising i 
= is, 15, 1958. 


_-_ 
a 2 


me ae ae 
5 aaok; Geenter eel ana ane 
Passed 261 to 55, Aug. 22, 1958. 


8 88 8 5 E 


gz 
g 


ne bill over veto of 
providing for the comnaegtiian of 
« Aet resolution. <a! 216 to 159, nee. 15, 1958. 
and other financial assistance to 


bill. Rejected 159 to 182, Aug. 22, 1958. 
viding for constru 


Description 


152 to 197, Feb. 19, 1958. 


Passed 200 to 184, Feb. 26, 1958. 





of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir and payment to Crow Indian Tribe in connection therewith. 
for fiscal year 1958. Amendment providing an additional $10,000,000 each for Glen Canyon project 


Rejected 119 to 275, Mar. 6, 1958. 


otion to recommit with instructions to include only projects which had been approved by the Corps of 


Re call H. R. 8002, prov for revised of stating budget estimates. Motion to recommit, 
s You (owen Passage of bill. Passed 311 to 86, M aw 
Bint... ncicipaslia 8. 497, aw rivers and har projects. 
Engineers and Bureau of the Bud; = Rejected 167 to 234, Mar. 11, 1958. 
 “aeee* of bill. Passed 321 to 81, Mar. 
Nay ..-<0s-a aye 


—. Mer. 20 20, 1958. 


1958. 
Sais ter shin Aetaedt Forces of the Olympic winter games and authoriz a tion of $4,000,000. _Motion to suspend the rules 
pass. ener Soe 92 TA, #96 sapere bolas temawed, Mar. 19, 1958. ine spprepete — “3 
S.J. Res. 162, preventing temporaril 7 — ve in agricultural sup 
resolution applicable to 
Adopted Dees to 173, Mar 
8. 3262, a support by the Armed 


Federal unemployment benefits for individuals who exhaust their benefit rights under existing unemployment compensation 


port prices or acreage allotments. Motion to recommit, with instructions to make 


tthe Ol Olympie winter games and authorizing appropriation of $4,000,000. Passage of bill. Passed 218 


Adopted 223 to 165, 


Motion to recommit with instructions to bring bill in line with President’s 


Rejected 171 to 214, June 26, 1958, 
instructions to make permissive, rather than mandator y, 


,000 for mortgage insurance on marketing facilities for handling 


otion to suspend rules and pass. 
Rejected 140 to 


Yea_........| H. R. 12065, authorizing 
or = covered by State systems. Amendment substituting bill providing for loans to States for payment of extended benefits. 
yi, 
Nay-_.-....-| Hi: R. 12738, making ms for the it of Defense for.fiscal year 1959. Amendment increasing appropriation by $99,000,000 and requirin 
. the Army strength be maintained at Adopted 225 to 158, June 5, 1958. - — ta " 
es. H. R. 12541, ee ee Coe ae Ee, 
ions. 192 to 211, June 12, 1 
Nay...-----}| H. Res. 608, providing for the consideration of H. R. 12954, the omnibus farm bill of 1958. Adoption of resolution. 
OE. nwa .-| H. R. 13015; orizing at military installations. Motion to recommit with inst; 
the sale of San Jacinte Depot, Tex. ‘ony, eo ager 179 to 022, July 10, 1958. 
Bays. cccecei H. Res. 485, ae gee consideration of H. R. 4504, authorizing $25,000, 
perishable agricul commodities. Adoption of resolution. Rejected 164 to 211, July 24, 1958. 
Nay...-....| H. Res. 650, for the consideration of S. 3497, authorizing $2,000,000 in loans to municipalities for community facilities. Adoption of 
resolution. 173 to 187, Aug. 1, 1958. 
Nay...-----| H. R. 13015, authorizing certain constrastion sé mal installations. Adoption of conference report. Adopted 256 to 135, Aug. 6, 1958. 
BERR 8. 4071, providing for price, ee eke ee marketing programs for various agricultural commodities. M 
Rejected 210 to 186, a 34 majority be Sa Federal ssboleatinn Pane 6, 1958. 
er «38, = 7, “—_ $1,070,000,000 for F: loans and aid to the States for educational purposes. Motion to recommit. 
» AU. 5, 


rates armen of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard shall be the same as rates established at Boston Shipyard. Motion 
202 to = a 3% majority being required, Aug. 13, 1958. 
grants, and other financial assistance to depressed areas (Area Redevelopment 


to depressed areas (Area Redevelopment Act). 
en = additional Federal housing program. Motion to suspend rules and pass. Rejected 251 to 134, a 34 majority being 
re Aug. 
HH. gira i, prov for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of $1,000,000,000 in surplus food commodities a year. Motion to 
suspend and pass. Rejected 196 to 187, a 34 majority being required, Aug. 18, 1958. 
iding - 10, 1008, 8. 4036, subsidizing the copper, lead, zine, acid grade fluorspar, and tungsten industries. 
ug. 


v. 8. ee ae adopted We0 te 17% & 
8. 4036, subsidizing the copper, lead, zinc, 


Motion to recommit. Rejected 170 to 


Adoption of resolu- 


opriations for an 1959. Motion adding $10,000,000 for construction of additional radio facilities for 
akan a fiuereper, and tungsten industries. Motion to strike enacting clause. Rejected 171 to 174, 


construction in the District of Columbia of a national cultural center. Motion to suspend rules and pass. 
H. ‘om oe authorizing the appropriation of $500,000 for the Pan American games in Chicago, Il. Motion to suspend rules and pass. Passed 244 to 64, 





Final Report of Hon. Florence P. Dwyer, 
of New Jersey, on the 2d Session of 
the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with the custom of Members of Con- 
gress, I am submitting this report as a 

review and summary of the activi- 

and accomplishments of the 85th 

, Which I believe will be of great 

interest to the people of Union County. 

While all activities of Congress interest 

people, some of my constituents 

may be particularly concerned with those 

Which have directly and immediately in- 

Union County. For their benefit, 

oe appended a list of such matters to 
end of this report. 

T have been deeply grateful during 

Past 2 years for the privilege of 
> ogee the people of the Sixth Dis- 
; of New Jersey here in the House. 

yey to report that I have missed 
ye day's session of the Congress in the 
years I have been here; and that was 





made necessary by an important public 
meeting held in Union County earlier 
this year which was called to consider 
the proposed location of the new Federal- 
aid highway, FAI 102. I have cast my 
vote or declared my position on every 
issue which the House of Representatives 
was called upon to decide. 

I recognize, of course, that no consci- 
entious Member of Congress can please 
all the people all of the time, but I be- 
lieve my record will show that I have 
considered every issue on its merits, and 
, that every position I have taken was de- 
“termined by what I believe to be in the 
best interests of all our people, and by 
what I believe will contribute most to 
keeping America strong and free and 
secure. 

In many cases, Congress.is faced with 
legislation which contains both good and 
bad provisions. I have weighed such 
legislation carefully and cast my vote for 
a bill when the good outweighed the bad, 
and against a bill when bad features were 
more important than the good. 

The 85th Congress, now that it has ad- 

, has been called one of the most 
productive Congresses in our country’s 
history. Certainly, the 2 years it cov- 
ered were momentous ones in the contin- 
uing struggle for peace and justice in the 
world and for economic stability and 
opportunity here at home. 


MUCH STILL TO DO , 

But the 85th Congress, despite its 
achievements, also left much’ undone. 
An effective labor reform bill, for which 
I voted, failed to pass in the final days 
of the Congress. This should receive 
first priority next year. 

No action was taken on legislation to 
encourage higher ethical practices in 
Government. From their response tc 
my own views on the subject, I feel cer- 
tain the people will demand early action 
in the next Congress. 

The Congress has had 2 years to con- 
sider impfoving and expanding the 
training of people for foreign service, as 
proposed in my Foreign Service Academy 
bill, and there will be no excuse for con- 
tinued inaction in this important field. 

Nor has Congress solved all our educa- 
tion problems, especially the need for 
new schools. 

Passage of the railroad relief bill has 
apparently only added to the woes of 
commuters; and Congress must act to 
protect their legitirhate interests in pub- 
lic transportation. 

We must also reassess that state of the 
national economy as soon as we reassem- 
ble in January, and plan whatever action 
is then appropriate to hold down prices 
and/or continue the fight against the 
recession. 
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PARTISAN POLITICS 


In spite of its record of bipartisan 
cooperation in the fields of defense and 
foreign policy, this Congress also dis- 
played the kind of narrow political ap- 
proach to many issues which emphasized 
again the special difficuities of running 
a government controlled by two opposing 
political parties. 

During the first session, 1957, the ma- 
jority in the Congress irresponsibly tried 
to outdo President Eisenhower in his ef- 
forts to economize by drastically slash- 
ing the President’s budget even below the 
big reductions he had already made. In 
the second session, they attempted to 
otuspend the administration by forcing 
it to accept more funds than it required 
to fight the recession. 

In each session, my own aim was to 
achieve a proper and reasonable balance. 
In the first, I voted for several budget 
cuts because I believed that economy in 
Government was necessary to stop the 
rising cost of living. I opposed those 
budget cuts which would have deprived 
the people of essential Government serv- 
ices, or which would have weakened our 
Armed Forces and undercut our foreign 
policy to the point of jeopardizing our 
position of strength as leader of the free 
world against the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

In the second session I supported 
every reasonable measure designed to 
end the recession and get people back 
to work. But I refused to make the re- 
cession an irresponsible excuse for start- 
ing massive publicwvorks programs, 
costing billions of dollars, which would 
have done nothing to end the recession. 
Had these huge programs been approved, 
our people would never catch up with the 
skyrocketing increase in the cost of the 
things we have to buy. 

WORKING FOR PEACE 


The most important work of any Con- 
gress is that of encouraging the growth 
of peace and justice in the world and 
ending the threat of war. For this pur- 
pose the Congress gave its approval to 
two of the bills which the President had 
termed essential—the 4-year extension 
of the reciprocal trade program and an 
adequate mutual security program. I 
voted for both bills in the conviction 
that they were vitally important if the 
United States-is to continue to use its 
strength in cooperating with the rest of 
the free world in the cause of peace. 

Before extending the reciprocal trade 
program, however, Congress made it 
clear that we expect the administration 
to pay due regard:to the rights of Amer- 


ican industry threatened seriously by .. 


foreign imports. And before appropri- 
ating the funds the President requested 
for mutual security, Congress expressed 
its displeasure at the abuses and the 
waste uncovered in this program—sev- 
eral examples of which were revealed by 
one of my committees, the Government 
Operations Committee. We insisted 
that a more efficient and useful program 
be prepared in the future. 

Congress also approved other means 
of increasing free-world cooperation; for 


instance, the sharing of atomic weapons 


information with friendly countries, 
helping other countries develop the 
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peaceful uses of atomic energy, expand- 
ing the program of selling our farm sur- 
pluses to needy countries, and strength- 
ening the Voice of America’s broadcasts 
to the Soviet Union. I supported all 
these measures because I am convinced 
that Americans are determined to use 
the great power of our Nation on the side 
of peace in every way possible. But we 
do expect that our money will be used 
wisely, that constructive results will be 
achieved, and that our own national se- 
curity will be protected. 
KEEPING UP OUR STRENGTH 


We can help to maintain peace, how- 
ever, only so long as we maintain armed 
forces so strong and powerful that Soviet 
Russia will not dare to attack us or risk 
an all-out war. The power of our enemy 
and the need for staying ahead in devel- 
oping the most modern weapons was 
never more dramatically emphasized 
than it was when Russia launched the 
first sputnik. After having cut the de- 
fense budget in 1957—a move I had 
strongly opposed—Congress came back 
this year to add new funds for missile de- 
velopment and air defense, and later 
passed a record peacetime defense budget 
considerably in excess of $40 billion. 

It is worth noting here that the overall 
cost of guaranteeing our national secur- 
ity amounts to about 78 percent of our 
total Federal budget. It is clear, there- 
fore, that any substantial savings in 
Federal spending can only come from the 
defense budget. 

It is not a very good bargain, however, 
to save money by inviting the destruction 
of an all-out war. Yet, considerable im- 
provement, and savings, can still. be 
made. Congress cleared the way by 
approving the President’s Defense De- 
partment reorganization plan, which I 
supported strongly and actively. ‘This 
was one of the most important and far- 
reaching laws enacted by this Congress. 
It will help to give us a stronger, more 
effective and more unified military force. 
And because it will eliminate waste and 
duplication and reduce the expensive 
rivalry between the services, it will save 
us considerable money at the same time. 
This plan makes good, sound common- 
sense. 

Among the most far reaching of con- 
gressional moves this year was creation 
of a new space agency—the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


Along with it; both Houses formed per- - 


manent committees to exercise continu- 

ing jurisdiction over our efforts in the 

dazzling new universe of outer space. 
FIGHTING THE RECESSION 


The No. 1 domestic concern of the 
Congress this year—and of your Repre- 
sentative—has been the slowdown of the 
national economy and the resultant high 
rate of unemployment. From the begin- 
ning Congress acted to stimulate the 
economy and put men back to work—by 
speeding up-the award of defense con- 
tracts, by rushing ahead the nationwide 
highway program, and by encouraging 
greater activity in the housing and con- 
struction fields. 

One of the first things I did was to 
obtain the facts about the recession. I 
talked at length with several of the top 





to learn the causes of the recession ang 
the means of ending it. While I foung 
that no two economists agree on 
much, I became convinced that Congress 
must act rapidly and that its ac 
should be designed to increase’ ¢gp. 
fidence, stimulate buying and produe. 
tion, and put men back to work as soon 
as possible. 

One of the first obligations was to 
ease the burden on the unemployed, ] 
introduced legislation and testified be. 
fore the Ways and Means Committee in 
support of an emergency extension of 
unemployment compensation for those 
who had run out of their regular bene- 
fits. Congress passed a weaker. bill, but 
one that has provided some help, at least, 

Two other antirecession pro 
however, were defeated in the House. 
The housing bill and the community 
facilities bill contained many good fea. 
tures of special interest to areas like 
Union County, but the Banking Commit- 
tee irresponsibly caused their defeat 
when they greatly increased the cost 
and added several unnecessary new pro- 
grams. 

Several other actions of great impor- 
tance to the economy were also taken. 

First. Railroad relief: The Nation's 
hard-pressed railroads obtained assist- 


ance, which Congress hoped would en-. 


able them to provide better service, 
through a program of guaranteed loans 
and the easing of Federal restrictions, 
giving them greater freedom to compete 
with other forms of transportation. 
Second. Freight tax: The 3 percent 


tax on freight transportation was elimi- - 


nated, with the hope it would help reduce 
prices and increase consumption and 
production; but Congress failed to take 
the tax off passenger transportation, 
which seemed to me to make even greater 
sense. 

Third. Small business: Small business 
received the biggest boost in history— 
with the tax revision bill, a new program 
to provide badly needed long-term in- 
vestment capital, and permanent status 
for the Small Business Administration 
along with increased authority to make 
business loans at lower interest rates. 

As Congress adjourned, it was clear 
that the recession was ending. This 
encouraging development, I believe, was 
due both to the actions taken by Con- 
gress and the administration and to the 
people’s confidence that their Govern- 
ment would never permit this recession 
to become a major depression. j 

It would be a mistake, however, to act 
as though the recession is over and full- 
scale prosperity had returned. There 
are still weak spots in the economy and 
far too many people are still unemployed. 


One of the first obligations of the new 


Congress in January will be to 

the economic situation and take appro- 

priate action. 
HOLDING BACK INFLATION 


Despite our concentration on i 


many in Congress that prices were 
going up. This seemed to me 
hard on the unemployed and on 


the recession, I shared the conoseiag 


who were trying to get along on a 


incomes. I strongly supported, 
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officials and experts of our Government 
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fore, several bills which I believe will do 
much to increase economy in Govern- 


ment and help keep prices from going~ 


Wrst. Price supports: A major victory 
for price-conscious consumers was won 
when the Congress approved a farm bill 
providing for an extension of Secretary 
Benson’s flexible price support program 
rather than the high, rigid price support 
system which the House Agriculture 
Committee twice tried to pass. Both 
committee bills would have reversed all 
the good work Secretary Benson has done 
and would have- brought skyrocketing 
prices for bread, milk, cheese, and many 
of the other foods we all need. The 
President’s veto of one bill and the House 
defeat of the other—both of which I 
yoted against—was a strong rejection of 
the false theory of paying farmers more 
to produce less at higher prices to con- 
sumers and higher taxes for taxpayers. 
Second. Hoover Commission: To exer- 
cise greater control over Government 
spending, Congress passed, and I strong- 
ly supported, the Hoover Commission’s 
plan—H. R. 8002—for more careful 
budgeting and spending of the people’s 
money. This extremely important bill, 
which has been estimated to save bil- 
lions of dollars, should help eliminate 
waste and force Government officials to 
account for every penny they spend. 
Economy—and plain commonsense— 
were involved in several other less pub- 


licized issues, including two which I 


strongly opposed as unjustified extrava- 
gance: 


Third. New building: I opposed the 
new House Office Building, despite the 
fact that more office space would be nice 
to have, because the need was not as ur- 
gent as it was for several more worth- 
while projects. And it seemed to me 


that Congress should be the first to set 


an example for the rest of the country 
by cutting down on its own luxuries. 
Fourth. Army depot: I opposed the 
mandatory sale of the Army’s ammuni- 
tion depot in San Jacinto, Tex., because 


-the Army needed it-and because it would 


cost an extra $30 million to build a du- 
Plicate facility in Alabama—merely to 
satisfy local interests. This was a fla- 
grant violation of the public interest. 
CREATING OPPORTUNITIES FOR PEOPLE 


Congress took a number of big steps 
forward in its traditional task of helping 
People help themselves. Three of the 
biggest were the civil-rights bill, the 


Alaska statehood bill, and the national 


defense education bill. , 
First. Civil rights: One of the first ac- 
tions I took was to cosponsor the ad- 


Ministration’s civil-rights bill, and it was 


4 proud day for many when the Congress 


Passed this first civil-rights legislation in : 


8 years. The House bill, I believe, was 
a better bill than the watered-down ver- 

passed by the Senate. But the civil- 
nights bill was a historic first step to- 
Ward the goal of guaranteeing to all 


Americans that their rights as citizens 
8d human beings will be protected. 


Congress and the administration must 
Row go forward. 


_ Second. Alaska statehood: A whole 


- RW world of opportunity was opened up 


Congress passed the Alaska state- 


ms —— 
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hood bill. This surely must have 
brought a great thrill to all those with 
the imagination and courage to look 
ahead to the great future of America, 
full of almost unlimited promise. 
Alaska, our 49th State, is now our larg- 
est State; it is rich with natural re- 
sources; it is only sparsely populated and 
needs many more people; and it is burst- 
ing with the energy and opportunity of 
the old frontier. 

It will be the responsibility of the next 
Congress to consider the matter of state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

Third. Education: Of first importance 
and of special interest to me was passage 
of the National Defense Education Act— 
with its loans for needy students, its 
help to elementary and secondary 
schools in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages, its en- 
couragement of teacher-training, and 
its other provisions designed to improve 
the quality of our education and extend 
educational opportunities to those who, 
without help, could not afford them. 

I was disappointed, however, that the 
President's recommendation for scholar- 
ships was eliminated from the bill, and 
that the whole program was restricted 
to so narrow a field. As badly as we 
need scientists and language specialists, 
we also need better educated people in 
all walks of life. Por instance, an edu- 
cation program should -provide for those 
who wish to equip themselves for the 
foreign service, where many more well- 
trained people are desperately needed 
to carry on the work for peace among 
the peoples of the world. Such a goal 
is the purpose of the Foreign Service 
Academy bill I introduced early in the 
first session of this Congress. 

The present education bill, as you 
know, made no provision for building 
schools. We recognize the increasing 
need for providing the schools necessary 
to care for fast-growing populations in 
States like New Jersey. For this rea- 
soh, I have written the New Jersey State 
Commniissio: mer of Education in order to 
obtain detailed information regarding 
the present and estimated future needs 
of schools and facilities. 

The need, in turn, raises the question 
of how we are to divide the governmental 
responsibility for providing schools. 
The challenge has been directed to the 
States and local communities. If these 
governmental units cannot provide for 
the need in the future, then the Federal 
Government must, of necessity, step in. 

ADVANCING THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

First. Humane slaughter: Congres- 
sional approval of the humane slaughter 
bill, which tequires that decent and 
painless methods be used for slaughter- 
ing animals, was due directly to the great 

expressed for this legis- 


popular support 
-dation; it will be a monument to what 


determined people can accomplish. 
Second. Social security: A landmark 
of the second session was passage of a 


-.% percent increase in social security 


benefits to help our older citizens meet 
part of the rising cost of living—and cer- 
tainly no one needs this protection 
against inflation more than the retired 
and disabled people who must struggle 
along on low, fixed incomes. 
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Third. Pay raise: Cost-of-living pay 
increases were also voted for postal em- 
ployees, classified Government workers 
and those in the armed services. 

Fourth. Air safety: Congress provided 
new protection for air travelers when it 
created the Federal Aviation Agency and 
gave it full authority to control the in- 
creasingly crowded airspace. By co- 
ordinating air traffic control, both mili- 
tary and civilian, and stepping up the 
development of improved navigation 
aids, the new agency will make a great 
contribution to air safety. 

Pifth. Obscene materials: As a co- 
sponsor, I took special pride in passage 
of a bill to improve enforcement of the 
law against distribution of obscene 
materials. I know the people of Union 
County have been vitally interested in 
this matter, as demonstrated by the fight 
they made in the State legislature 
against the spread of indecent literature. 
The new law will tighten up one of the 
biggest loopholes through which vicious 
people have been contaminating the 
minds of our youth with their trashy 
products, and it represents a great vic- 
tory for those who have done so much 
work in the past. 

Sixth. FBI files: Approval of legisla- 
tion limiting the right of defendants to 
examine FBI files was a simple, but im- 
portant, clarification of the Supreme 
Court ruling affirming this right. With- 
out upsetting the Court’s decision, the 
bill restricted examination of files to 
material directly relevant to the defend- 
ant’s case and protectéd the files from 
unnecessary and dangerous snooping. 

A MAJOR FAILURE 


Unfortunately, I cannot report much 
success in the critical field of labor-re- 
form legislation. ‘The long series of 
hearings before the McClellan committee 
revealed in dramatic terms the great 
need for such legislation to protect the 
general public and the great majority of 
honest and decent union members and 
their leaders from the abuses and gang- 
sterism of. a relatively few crooks who 
have invaded the labor movement. 

Congress approved only one reform 
bill—a rather weak measure requiring 
disclosure and accounting of employee 
welfare and retirement funds, a bill 
which fell short of the better Senate 
version and the recommendations of 
Labor Secretary Mitchell. 

In its most disappointing perform- 
ance, Congress killed entirely the maior 
labor reform bill, which, despite its 
shortcomings, would have done much to 
clean up certain racket-ridden unions, 
increase control of unions by their mem- 
bers, make labor leaders more respon- 
sible to the membership, and in many 
ways help reinforce the respect of the 
American people for organized labor. 
It was not a perfect bill but, as Senator 
McCLELLAN said, it was the best we 
could hope for in this session. 

I hope Congress will act quickly next 
year to complete this clean-up job. 
Workingmen and most union leaders, as 
well as the people, want it. The Amer- 
ican labor movement is too important to 
tolerate the influence and exploitation of 
gangster elements who seek to control it. 

\ 
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ACTING IN COMMITTEE—GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Both committees to which I was ap- 
pointed kept unusually busy throughout 
both sessions—and constructively so, I 
believe. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee, as you may know, has extremely 
broad authority to look into any area of 
Government in order to help improve 
the efficiency of its operations. In addi- 
tion to our study of abuses and malad- 
ministration in the foreign aid program— 
and the constructive recommendations 
we offered—the committee considered 
such diverse matters as: aviation safety, 
the conversion of salt water into fresh 
water, false and misleading advertising 
and its control by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the availability of informa- 
tion from Government agencies, civil de- 
fense programs, various aspects of mili- 
tary procurement and the means of 
reducing waste in this immensely expen- 
sive field, the operations of the watchdog 
General Accounting Office, military air 
transportation, and a detailed study of 
administrative organization, procedure, 
and practices in Federal departments 
and agencies. There were others, but 
this will give you an idea of the fasci- 
nating range of problems one deals with 
on this important committee. 

Since Members concentrate much of 
their attention on the particular sub- 
committees to which they are assigned, 
I was especially fortunate in obtaining a 
place on two of the best, the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee and 
the General Government Activities Sub- 
committee. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Intergovernmental Relations group, 
I had a leading role—unusual for a first- 
term member—in a 2-year study of the 
relations between Federal, State, and lo- 
cal units of government in the admin- 
istration of the dozens of Federal grant- 
in-aid programs, by which the National 
Government helps States and commu- 
nities provide many services considered 
essential by our people. 

This study involved a series of hear- 
ings in all parts of the country and 
brought before us governors, mayors, 
Cabinet officers, county officials, and peo- 
ple in all walks of life; it was considered 
to be the most thorough and compre- 
hensive inquiry into this field ever made 
by a congressional committee. Our re- 
port, which we issued late in this second 
session, is a well-balanced discussion of 
the chief features of grant programs and 
makes what I believe are sound and 
realistic recommendations for future 
action to better distribute responsibili- 
ties between Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

I expect we will be hearing a lot more 
about this in the future. For, if we be- 
lieve what we preach about keeping 
Government close to the people, it is 
necessary to make it possible for State, 
counties, and local communities to ac- 
cept the responsibilities for programs 
they are willing and capable of han- 
dling—without sacrificing, of course, 
essential public services. 

This same subcommittee also investi- 
gated the polio vaccine program, and 
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had a great deal to do, I believe, in im- 
proving the distribution of this miracle 
material to young people, and older ones, 
too, throughout the country—and at a 
considerable saving of money to the 
Government. 

The chairman of my second subcom- 
mittee, the General Government Ac- 
tivities Subcommittee, estimated that the 
subcommittee’s chief function of study- 
ing the sale of surplus Government prop- 
erty has saved the taxpayers more than 
$1.5 million in the second session of the 
Congress alone. Our subcommittee has 
insisted that Government agencies sell 
their surplus property for its full and fair 
value. And by investigating sever 
cases, we have obtained considerab 
higher returns to the Government. In 
addition, we have recommended a perma- 
nent system governing the disposal of 
Government property which we hope will 
substantially increase the protection of 
the taxpayers’ interest. 

ACTING IN COMMITTEE—VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


In approaching my duties as a member 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
I have been guided by the conviction that 
our primary obligation is to those vet- 
erans ‘and their dependents who gave 
their lives or suffered injury in fighting 
for their country. We owe, toe, of course, 
great gratitude and a sense of responsi- 
bility to other veterans who have served 
their country in war and peace, especi- 
ally to those who now, through no fault 
of their own, need help. 

This is why I believe first things should 
come first, and why I so strongly sup- 
ported our committee efforts to assure 
sufficient and quality medical care 
through Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. I am pleased to report that both 
VA hospitals in our area, Lyons and East 
Orange, have been able to accept all pa- 
tients with service-connected disabili- 
ties. But such is not the case in other 
parts of the country and our committee 
is doing something to improve this situa- 
tion. 

The committee has also been very ac- 
tive in reviewing the various benefits pro- 
vided veterans by law, and in taking 
steps to simplify their administration 
and make them more useful to those vet- 
erans eligible to receive them. One of 
many examples was the extension of the 
GI home-loan program, which I sup- 
ported in an effort to encourage greater 
private home building on the very 
reasonable terms provided by the pro- 
gram. 

The committee also conducted a thor- 


ough investigation into various fund- - 


raising activities by veterans’ organi- 
zations and by several other groups op- 
erating on the fringes of respectability. 
The purpose of the study—and I be- 
lieve it was realized—was to expose the 
more questionable methods of fund- 
raising as an aid to drafting legislation 
which could protect legitimate veterans’ 
organizations in their praiseworthy 
fund-raising efforts, as well as the gen- 
eral public, 
WORKING FOR UNION COUNTY 

Many of the activites and accomplish- 
ments of the 85th Congress directly af- 
fected the people of Union County; these 





include some I have already mentioned, 
and the following: 

First. Help for people: Assisted eon. 
stituents in a multitude of immigration 
cases, veterans’ problems, servicemen’s 
cases, passports applications, service 
academy appointments, and all the 
other day-to-day relations of citizens 
with their Government. 

Second. New Jersey channels: Testj- 
fied before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, spoke on the House floor and voted 
for appropriations to continue dre 
and widening the Arthur Kill and the 
Kill van Kull—the oceangoing channels 
that carry more commerce than the en- 
tire Mississippi River system and help 
make Union County an important port 
area. 

Third. Green Brook: Helped win. ap- 
proval of $100,000 in Federal assistance 
to clear Green Brook and lower flood 
stages. there sufficiently to protect com- 
munities from danger of costly floods, 

Fourth. Service: Maintained district 
office in Elizabeth, held series of office 
hours in other communities in Union 
County, and continued legislative open 
house meetings, in addition te welcoming 
all visits and telephone calls at all times, 
in effort to stay close to constituents, 
provide best possible service, and know 
what our people need and want and ex- 
pect.of their Government. 

Fifth. Postal affairs: Worked con- 
stantly to improve post office facilities 
and service in Union County, including 
new service for Countryside in Summit, 
to obtain fair treatment and good work- 
ing conditions for postal employees, and 
to appoint high caliber postmasters, 

Sixth. Government liaison: Cooper- 
ated with local, county, and State offi- 
cials to assure best possible service from 
and relations with Federal Government. 

Seventh. Community needs: testified’ 
before congressional committees on leg- 
islation authorizing loans for construc- 
tion of community facilities, and for 
loans to colleges to help meet classroom 
and housing needs—including Union 
Junior College. 

Eighth. School equipment: Encour- 
aged and coordinated program to help 
Union County schools obtain fair share 
of valuable, but surplus, machine tools 
distributed by Government agencies, as 
@ means of improving caliber of techni- 
cal training. 

Ninth. New York tax: Introduced leg- 
islation—House Joint Resolution 501— 
to prohibit New York from taxing resi 
dents of New Jersey. 

Tenth. Commuter tax deduction: In- 
troduced legislation—H. R. 6939—to pet 
mit tax deductions for expenses of coml- 
muter travel to and from jobs. 

Eleventh. Government contracts: Co- 


operated with Union County busines | 


men in securing information con 
possibilities of Government co 
and in assuring fair and equitable ee 
ment for those seeking contracts. 
_ Twelfth. Newsletter: Utilized wees 
newsletter and annual Soares 
means of keeping constituents inf 
of their Representative’s activities 
of exchanging views on important 
issues. 

Thirteenth. Highways: 
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cals in obtaining information and mak- 


ing known views to Federal officials re- 
garding location of proposed ‘new route 
99—route F’. A. I. 102. 

Fourteenth. Commuter fares: Fought 
against unjustified ferry and commuter 


fare 
tate Commerce 
Peer th. Air pollution: Continued 
fight against air pollution, and studied 
in Los Angeles as they shed 
light on possible enforcement in Newark- 
Union County metropolitan area. 

Sixteenth. Teen-age drinking: Carried 
fight against teen-age drinking to the 
Congress; interested Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency in problems 
created by New York law permitting 
drinking at age 18. 

VALUABLE EXPERIENCE 

. My work during this term jn the Con- 
gress has been made more fruitful, I be- 
lieve, because of the 7 years of legislative 
experience which I enjoyed at Trenton. 
In knowing where to find information 
and how to use it, this experience was 
extremely important. I also benefited 

from the generous spirit of co- 
operation displayed by other Members of 
the New Jersey delegation and col- 
leagues, both Democratic and Republi- 
can, from all parts of the country. 

In everything I have done here, I have 
kept in mind the fact that I was work- 
ing as the Representative of all the peo- 
ple of Union County. As such, it has 
been my purpose to keep im close touch 
with my constituents, to.seek their views 
on important public issues, to keep them 
fully informed of my votes and views, 
and to be available at all times to any- 
one who wanted to see me or who needed 
my help. 





Hon. Robert C. Byrd 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, and especially those who served 
with him on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I join in expression of the deep 
loss we all feel in the retirement from 
the House of the Honorable Roser C. 

But what will be the loss of the 

House will be the gain of the other body, 
and We rejoice with Bos at the prospect 
of the continuanecé of his brilliant and 
service fdr State and Nation in 

the Congress of the United States. 
the 86th Congress comes into be- 

and the other body marches into the 
eek Chamber for a joint session, we 
forward to waving our greetings to 

= beloved colleague, who . served. in 
— and Senate of West Virginia, 
tional pee et three terms in the Na- 
= House is the nominee of his party 
United States Senator from West 


. — for Bos Byrp a warm affection. 
Many great talents. He is a 
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thinker and a hard worker, earnest and 
conscientious, diligent in his search for 
the truth and eloquently convincing in 
its presentment. But most I will remem- 
ber Bos Byrp and the years of my asso- 
ciation with him because of his moral 
cleanliness, his religious humility, his 
fine modesty, his never-absent consid- 
eration for others. His faith is in his 
God, and he seems always to walk among 
his fellow men by the precepts of that 
faith. 





The Golden Era of National Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF , 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a high- 
ly informative article on the collapse of 
the Tzarist Russian Empire appeared in 
the recent edition of the Ukrainian 
Quarterly. It was authored by Dr. Ed- 
ward Mark O’Connor, former Commis- 
sioner of Displaced Persons and widely 
recognized as one of our most realistic 
scholars and an authority on the age- 
long problem of Russian imperialism. 
The article is appropriately titled ‘“The 
Golden Era of National Independence,” 
because it examines the real causes for 
the internal collapse of the long reign 
of the Russian Tzars and proposes a 
number of positive steps which the 
United States should take to recapture 
the initiative in the cold war. 

The popular notion has been prevalent 
for some time that the Bolsheviks were 
responsible for the crackup of the Rus- 
sian Empire. This is the main propa- 
ganda line of the Kremlin today as the 
new Russian leaders engage in celebra- 
tions of the 40th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. To a large degree 
this false belief has gained acceptance 
on the American scene, even among some 
who are referred to as experts on the sub- 
ject. This article puts to rest this basic 
misconception and many others about 
the political trends within the Russian 
Empire during the period 1917-18. Offi- 
cial documents of the Government from 
this period in history form the basis for 
this clear, informative, and provocative 
examination of a chapter in the affairs 
of nations which is practically submerged 
by time, Communist propaganda, Rus- 
sian misinformation in the free world 
and the scarcity of objective scholarship 
and research. 

As a member of the Select ‘Committee 
to Investigate: Communist Aggression, 
83d. Congress, I had the opportunity to 
work closely with Dr. O’Connor who 
served as staff director for the committee. 
His broad knowledge of the history of the 
Russian Empire, ability in original and 
objective research, together with his un- 
derstanding of the aspirations of people 
and nations; earned him the respect and 
confidence of the committee and all those 
associated with its work. After 10 years 
of service to the Federal Government, he 
has, recently become associated with 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., from 
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which point it is hoped he will expand 
his writing and speaking activities on the 
Russian problen:. Such a public service 
would be welcomed in these days when 
so little creative thought is given to this 
vital subject. 





Walter Reuther’s Plans for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in an extension of my remarks 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 15, 1958, I included an 
article from Newsweek by Raymond 
Moley entitled “The Essence of Reuther- 
ism.” It is based on Mr. Reuther’s 
statements to the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don, Mr. Henry Brandon. 

I have had an opportunity to review 
personally the series of articles. which 
Mr. Brandon prepared. They are, in 
fact, a tape recording of his interview 
with Walter Reuther and were published 
serially in the June 22 and 29 issues of 
the London Sunday Times. They clearly 
show that Walter Reuther seeks to domi- 
nate the Democratic Party. Now I shall 
quote directly from Mr. Brandons’ ar- 
ticle of June 22: 

Mr. BRANDON. What puzzles Europeans 
most about the American trade-union move- 
ment is that it has not tried to create its 
own political party to advance labor’s own 
interest. Trade unionism here sees as its 
main function to bargain for higher wages. 
How do you explain that? 

Mr. REUTHER. To begin with you need to 
understand the structure of American so- 
ciety. A Labor Party, as such in America 
could not possibly succeed, because a politi- 
cal party to succeed in America has to have 
groups that go way beyond the question of 
labor as & group; you’ve got to have farm 
groups; you’ve got to have small-business. 
men. 

The American labor movement is essen- 
tially trying to work within the 2-party 
structure, but to bring about a basic re- 
alinement so that the 2 parties really 
stand for distinct points of view. 


Mr. Speaker, the direction in which 
Walter Reuther seeks to lead the Demo- 
cratic Party is shown by the following 
colloquy between Mr. Reuther and Mr. 
Brandon: 

Mr. Branpon. How do you foresee the re- 
lationship. between the labor movement and 
the Democratic Party? 

Mr.. REUTHER. Well, I would be opposed 
to the labor movement trying to capture 
the Democratic Party. I think that at the 
point the labor movement captures the 
Democratic Party, you then destroy the broad 
base that is essential to make a political 
party an effective instrument to translate 
sound policy into governmental action. The 
essential problem for the labor movement 
is to learn ‘to work with a party without 
trying to capture it. 

The Democratic Party adopts a good pro- 
gram at every convention—just as ad- 
vanced as the Labour Party in Britain. As 
a matter of fact, in some cases we are ahead 
of the Labour Party, because I think, we’re 
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more realistic about the necessary adjust- 
ments to modern technology. 


Everyone knows that the Labor Party 
in Great Britain is a Socialist Party. 
Walter Reuther’s statement is unmis- 
takable evidence that he believes that the 
Democratic Party in America is even 
more advanced in the pursuit of social- 
ism than its. British counterpart. 

Certainly all of us realize the tre- 
mendous contribution which organized 
labor has made to our American way of 
life. Trade unions have an important 
role to play. Walter Reuther minimizes 
its traditional role. He told Mr. Brandon 
that— 

I think that there is developing an ideol- 
ogy. I agree that the original labor move- 
ment was basically pure and simple trade 
unionism—bargaining for wages and for 
hours and for working conditions. But the 
labor movement cannot carry out its his- 
toric mission if it continues to be no more 
than that. As the problems of our mogern 
society become more complex and inter- 
woven, their solution cannot be economic or 
political—the solution has got to be eco- 
nomic and political. 


Let me emphasize that Walter Reu- 
ther states “the solution -has got to be 
economic and political.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is where I part com- 
pany with Walter Reuther. America’s 
greatest labor leader, Samuel Gompers, 
repudiated any attempt to create a labor 
party in America. If he were alive to- 
day, I know that he would oppose Mr. 
Reuther’s political efforts. 

So that the readers of the CoNGREsS- 
SIONAL ReEcorD may have the benefit of 
Mr. Reuther’s views, I am including ad- 
ditional significant quotations from this 
important interview. They reveal Wal- 
ter Reuther’s philosophy from his own 
lips. On the subject of unemployment, 
Walter Reuther said: 

Take the question of unemployment. 
Can you solve unemployment at the bar- 
gaining table? The answer is “No.” You 
can make a contribution toward the solu- 
tion of unemployment, but unemployment 
is a broad social question and its answer 
must be found both in the economic and the 
social and the political fields. 

If the labor movement is to deal with 
problems such as unemployment, it must 
act economically at the bargaining table 
and it must act politically. 


On the question of labor participation 
in management decisions on pricing pol- 
icy, Walter Reuther said: 


In 1945 we were criticized by corporation 
executives, by people in Government, and I 
think by 80 percent of the leadership of the 
American labor movement, who took up the 
position that prices are no concern of labor. 
Yet today—only a few years later—I think 
that 90 percent of the leadership of the 
American labor movement accepts the basic 
concept in respect to the relationship of 
wages, prices, and profits that we advanced 
in 1945. * * * 

We propose that what we ought to do is 
to give consideration to creating a govern- 
mental mechanism that would be a sort of 
public watchdog on the price structure. 

If a corporation in any given industry is 
responsible for 20 percent or more of the to- 
tal production, that company would be free 
to set prices but it could not increase its 
price except by prior notice to this govern- 
mental agency, and the governmental agency 
would then hold public hearings. This in- 
dustry, this company, would then be re- 
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quired publicly to defend the economics 
that it believed supported its need for a 
price increase. If it came there and said 
higher wages were responsible, then the 
trade union that was demanding higher 
wages would have to defend publicly its 
demand. 


In discussing Government planning 
and technology, Walter Reuther said: 

You take the question of atomic power. 
If you trace the industrial development of 
America, you will find that essentially the 
pattern of industry grew out of and reflected 
the sources of power. Now with atomic 
energy coming in, you can put the plant 
anywhere. And that means that we can 
now begin to plan where we want industry. 

Now what should be the role of Govern- 
ment? Well, we don’t want a big bureauc- 
racy that sits in Washington pretending it 
had superior wisdom, pretending that it 
knows all the answers to these complex 
problems. What we want is a gayernmen- 
tal clearinghouse, a place where you can 
have a top group periodically sit down and 
evaluate, and based upon their recommen- 
dation have the private decisions then at- 
tempt to translate and implement these 
broad policies. 

Some people will say: “Isn’t this kind of a 
supra-planning board?’ Well, call it what 
you want, the difference being that it does 
not make the decisions—it makes recom- 
mendations, it makes available informa- 
tion, it’s a clearinghouse where you can 
come to find out what rational answers are 
there to problems of this kind. 


Most of us are dedicated to the phi- 
losophy that an individual should be 
free to decide how many cars a family 
should have or how many bathrooms 
should bein his home. This is not Wal- 
ter Reuther’s opinion. He said: 

There are really two basic questions. No. 
1: We’ve got to learn to distribute the abun- 
dance that we know how to make. No. 2: 
Ultimately we’ve got to find a way to give 
people a more rational means of choosing 
between gadgets and leisure. 

How many @ars should a family have? 
How many television sets? How many bath- 
rooms do we need in an ordinary house? Ul- 
timately, when we have reached that plateau 
of economic living standards where the law 
of diminishing returns sets in very rapidly, 
we've got to give people the educational back- 
ground, the stimulations so that they would 
be interested in another kind of consump- 
tion. And that means the ability and the 
desire to spend a larger portion of their time, 
not making gadgets, but in the pursuit of 
constructive and creative leisure. 

In the face of automation, I think we will 
be confronted very soon with this very real 
problem, that we may overfeed the outer man 
and starve the inner man. 


No group in America can make these 
value judgments for individuals endowed 
by God with the responsibilities of de- 
veloping their own lives. 

I also believe that Americans should be 
free to choose how we shall spend our 
time, how much leisure we shall enjoy, 
and the vocations we shall pursue. 
Again the verbatim colloquy between be- 
tween Mr. Reuther and Mr. Brandon is 


. significant: 


Mr. Branpon. But we may then have 
your—let’s call them tycoons of leisure— 
going fishing and learning how to paint, how 
to garden—while the working class of the 
professionals, the scientists, teachers, doctors, 
civil servants—will be working long hours. 
I’m wondering whether this will not spark 
off a new kind of class war between the 
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“haves of leisure” and the “have-nots of 
leisure.” 

Mr. ReurHer. I think that we're going to 
have to shift more people into these cate. 
gories. We obviously need more doctors. 

There are thousands of young people with 
potential capacity to make wonderful meq. 
ical people, but they don’t have the economi¢ 
resources to get access to medical education, 
So our society, as a part of this whole ques- 
tion of working out a proper balance between’ 
gadgets and leisure has also to work out a 
proper balance in the area of human sery. 
ices—teachers, medicine, music, etc. 

This again, you see, is a matter of wor! 
out a proper relationship between compe 
values. You have to pay for everything in 
life and if we want more medical care—ang 
we want more medical care—then we have to 
see to it that we make medical education 
available to more young people. The same 
thing is true of schoolteachers. We need 
more schoolteachers—well, we have to make 
it possible for schoolteachers to make as 
much as a@ sweeper does in an automobile 
factory and then we'll get more school- 
teachers. 


Mr. Speaker, America is fortunate that 
through a foreign publication, we were 
able to learn Walter’ Reuther’s long- 
range program. It is a challenge to all 
of us who believe in a free society. 





Southern Nevada and the Colorado 
River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Colorado River is to southern Nevada 
what the Truckee, Carson, Walker, and 
Humboldt are-to the northern part of 
the State. 

On May 12, 1958, I testified before 
United States Supreme Court Special 
Master Simon H. Rifkind in connection 
with the Arizona against California Colo- 
rado River suit and with special refer- 
ence to Nevada water needs and Nevada 
projects. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor a let- 
ter which I have received from Mr. R. 
P. Parry, attorney for fhe Colorado River 
Commission of Nevada, my testimony be- 
fore Special Master Rifkind, of the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 
special master’s statement, made at the 
close of the testimony. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be: printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: . 
The Honorable Grorce W. MALO: 
United States Senator, 


Reno, Nev. 

My Dear Senator: Knowing your per 
sonal interest in the Colorado River 
now pending in the United States Supreme 
Court. as shown by your testifying at the 
San Francisco hearing, I am enclosing & 
copy of the special master’s remarks at the 
close of the testimony. I especially call your 
attention to the tribute he paid to the 
quality of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore him. 
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we face the inescapable fact that the fu- 


ture growth of the Las Vegas area will be 
limited by the, amount of Colorado River 
water ultimately available for it. The fact 
that the past growth of this area has even 
exceded predictions made by you a quarter 
of a century ago lends extra weight to your 
testimony predicting a population of over 
palf a million in the area in the foreseeable 
cor professional engineering qualifica- 
tions, coupled with your intimate knowledge 
.of the complex and complicated compact and 
statutory proceedings, gave added strength 
to your testimony as to the great recreational 
yalues, marvelous climatic advantages, and 
other inherent factors pointing to a great 
population and economic growth. 

As usual, you have performed a great serv- 
ice for the State of Nevada in assisting us 
in this case. The attorneys involved appre- 
ciate it, and I am sure we are justified in 
expressing the appreciation of the State and 
its people also. 

Sincerely, 
R. P. PARRY. 





ARIZONA VERSUS CALIFORNIA, COLORADO RIVER 
Suit, NEVADA PROJECTS 


Estimated gross areas of land considered 
suitable for development as small homesite 
tracts, domestic and industrial uses, in Las 
Vegas Valley, Eldorado Valley, Apex Dry Lake 
Valley, California Wash, Moapa Valley, Mor- 
mon Mesa, and land adjacent to Lake Mo- 
have and Lake Mead below specified eleva- 
tions, excluding irrigated and irrigable lands 
in Las Vegas Valley and Moapa Valley, and 
irrigable lands in the Big Bend, Fort Mohave 
area, 















Location + |Elevation| Area 
below acres 
Feet 

Las Vegas Valley .._.......cccccoses 2, 500 |! 224, 000 
Eldorado Valley euihia 2, 500 | 2 86,000 
Apex Dry Lake Valley 2, 300 | 3 30,000 
California Wash ___- 2, 300 | 4 80, 000 
Moapa Valley _____- 1, 800 | 5 48,000 
Mormon Mesa._- 2, 300 |* 116, 000 
Big Bend-Fort Mohave- 2,000 | 7 14,000 
Adjacent to Lake Mohave.........- 2,000 | § 25, 000 
Adjacent to Lake Mead_...........- 2, 500 | * 50,000 
a a ee 
Sen £0... . ncaa sapeistnieneadAindeineenacies SO 





Estimated approximate total area of Las Vegas 
Valley below an elevation of 2,500 feet, including 64,000 
acres above 2,300 feet and below 2,500 feet, 21,000 acres 
Within Las Vegas, North Las Vegas, Henderson, Basic 
Management, Inc., plant and ds, Nellis Air Base 
and McCarran Field, but excluding irrigated land. 
721,000 acres of capability VIII land above elevation 
feet and below 2,500 feet added to total acreage 
below 2,300 feet elevation. 
+ 5,000 acres of capability VIII land considered suitable 
poetic and a uses but -_ a a ~— 
tracts, added to acreage of capabilit: 
IIL, TV, and VII land. Pes 
*15,000 acres of capability VIII land considered suit- 
able for domestic and industrial uses but not suitable for 
small homesite tracts. 
$7,000 acres of capability VIII land considered suitable 
end — uses but - — for —— 
s, adc ties I, I. 
HGTV, and Vii land. eae ane aes 
acres of capability VIII land considered suit- 
= for seattle and iamaewen uses but not suitable for 
homesite tracts, a to acreage of capabilities L 
i UL, IV, and VII land. ; 
lake ted acreage of land outside of boundary of 
] peed National Recreational Area, excluding 


"Nevada side of Lake Mohave, 
"Nevada side of Lake Mead. 


is 

Tist™M0oNY oF SENATOR GrorcE W. MALONE 

THE SPECIAL Master, Simon H. Rir- 

KIND, UNITED STATES SUPREME Court, San 

, CALIF., May 12, 1958 

Question. Senator,. will ease state 

Jour full name for the record? © 
- GEORGE W. MALONE. 


- What is your nt oecupation 


‘for the State of Nevada. 
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Answer. I am senior United States Senator 
My residence is 
in Reno, Nev. I reside in Washington, D. C., 
during the time I am obligated to be there 
on Official business. 

Question. For what length of time have 
you been United States Senator from Nevada? 

Answer. Since 1946. 

Question. Senator, I show you a state- 
ment of your professional qualifications 
which has been heretofore handed to coun- 
sel and would inquire if that is a correct 
and accurate statement? 

Answer. It is. 

I ask permission to have this statement of 
qualifications copied into the record as 
though read. (Not shown.) 

Question. Senator, are you a licensed pro- 
fessional engineer? 

Answer. Yes. I hold Nevada License No. 
40 and California License No. 1-5303. I was 
the first chairman of the Nevada Board of 
Professional Engineers in 1935. 

Question... During what years did you serve 
as State engineer of the State of Nevada? 

Answer. Form 1927 to 1935. 

Question. During what years were you a 
member of the Colorado River Commission 
of the State of Nevada? 

Answer. From ‘1927 to 1935—the same 
period. 

Question. What was your regular occupa- 
tion prior to and following your service as 
State engineer? 

Answer. Iwas in the engineering business, 
including consulting engineering. 

Question. During your service in the 
United States Senate, have you served on any 
committee having supervision over water 
resources, and particularly Colorado River 
problems? 

Answer. I am the ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, which has jurisdiction 
over all legislation affecting such matters. 

Question. In your capacity as State engi- 
neer, and continuously thereafter as con- 
sulting engineer, and as United States Sen- 
ator, have you been familiar with that por- 
tion of the State of Nevada which lies in the 
drainage area of the Colorado River Basin? 

Answer. Yes; I have been familiar with 
that area since 1925; have done professional 
work throughout the area; from 1927 to 1935 
I attended all Colorado River power and 
water conferences and was generally familiar 
with the activities in the basin until 1946, 
and since that time have studied the activi- 
ties of the basin closely as a Member of the 
United States Senate from Nevada. 

Question. Have you had occasion td par- 
ticipate in various negotiations, meetings, 
and so forth with reference to the allocation 
and use of Hoover Dam power in that area? 

Answer. Yes. 


SURVEY OF COMPETITIVE POWER 


Question. Will you state generally some of 
your activities im that respect? 

Answer. I was consultant to the Secretary 
of the Interior in the allocation of power as 
provided in the Boulder Dam Project Act, 
one member from each Colorado River Basin 
State. 

In addition, I made a rather exhaustive 
survey of the cost of competitive power; that 
is, the cost of steam power with oil and gas 
fuel. , 

Also, I made a close study of the distribu- 
tion of the benefits from the power develop- 
ment at Boulder, now Hoover, Dam. 

STUDY OF POPULATION GROWTH 

Question. As a result of all of your activi- 
ties and knowledge, have you studied the 
past growth of population in that area? 

Answer. I have. 

Question. Will you describe generally what 
has occurred with respect to the development 
of that area in the time you have been 
acquainted with it? 
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Answer. Las Vegas and the surrounding 
area have grown from about 7,000 to 120,000 
population from 1927 to 1958. This marked 
a 113,000 increase in 31 years. 

This growth largely took place following 
the completion of Hoover Dam in 1935. 

In 1940 the population of Clark County in 
southern Nevada was 16,000; in 18 years it 
was 120,000, an increase of 104,000 people, 
sharing the accelerated rate of growth. 

Nevada is one of the eight Intermountain 
States—the fastest growing State in the 
Union. 


WATER SUPPLY ONLY LIMITING GROWTH FACTOR 


The water supply is the only possible 
limiting factor in the future growth of the 
State of Nevada. 

The limit of any State’s development is the 
limit of that State’s water supply. 

Southern Nevada is a winter resort area. 
However, the advent of air conditioning 
whipped the desert, and southern Nevada is 
now an all year domestic and industrial as 
welLas agricultural area. 

With Hoover Dam, the highest in the 
world—often referred to as the eighth 
wonder of the world—with Lake Mead be- 
hind it 100 miles long, with Davis Dam 
backing the water more than 60 miles to 
the foot of Hoover Dam—both with excellent 
year-round fishing, and with Charleston 
Mountains about 12,000 elevation, 30 miles 
from Las Vegas, there is no foreseeable end 
to the residential growth, and of the tourist 
traffic. 

Within a decade southern Nevada should 
have a population of 250,000; and then the 
limit of the future population growth keep- 
ing pace with the irrigation, industrial and 
domestic use of water on the available 673,000 
acres from Davis Dam to the Mormon Mesa 
under. the 2,500-foot contour, will be deter- 
mined by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in this case of Arizona v. 
California determining the proper division 
of the water allotted to the lower basin 
among the respective States. 

Question. Have you made a study as to 
what factors are present in that area which 
would lead to future increased growth? 

Answer. I have. 


FACTORS AFFECTING LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 
BRIDGE CANYON 


Question. For instance, what in your opin- 
ion, is the situation with respect to available 
locations for large industrial plants? 

Answer. The locations of industrial plants 
are determined by a correlation of plant 
factors, including the availability and cost 
of power, water, plant sites, transportation, 
and employee living conditions, as major 
factors. 

Schools, recreation and a number of minor 
factors influence such locations. 

Future power is unlimited, since in addi- 
tion to the allocation from the Hoover and 
Davis Dams a gasline connects the west 
Texas fields with the area, and a second gas- 
line from producing fields is presently con- 
templated. 

In addition, Bridge Canyon Dam on the 
Colorado River below Glen Canyon will be 
constructed within the reasonably near 
future. It becomes feasible when Gien Can- 
yon Dam storage becomes available. Arizona 
and California have both indicated they 
would like to build it. 

I have a bill in the Senate for the Govern- 
ment to build it—the Government money to 
be returned with interest. 

No matter how it is constructed, Nevada 
should’ be allocated her fair share of the 
power which should not be less than 25 per- 
cent of the approximately 800,000 kilowatts 
to be generated. 

The availability of water supply is in the 
hands of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There is no other source of supply 
for this great area. 
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Abundant suitable plant sites are avail- 
able at small cost. 

Transportation includes a top transconti- 
nental railroad and highway system, three 
transcontinental airlines and a five-State 
interstate air service. 

Living and working conditions are first 
class. 

First class schools from kindergarten to a 
branch of the State University are available. 

Recreation facilities including boating, 
fishing, lakeside, desert and mountain re- 
sorts, and playgrounds are plentiful and 
reasonably priced. 

rThese sites are available from below Davis 
Dam to the Mormon Mesa northeast of 
Muddy River, below the 2,500-foot contour 
line, a distance of approximately 125 miles. 

SECONDARY DEFENSE AREA 

Question. What areas are referred to as 
secondary defense areas? 

Answer. The common reference, a second- 
ary defense area, refers to that area east of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains extending from 
Canada to the Mexican boundary. 

This range of mountains generally form 
the boundary between the States of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada and range up to approxi- 
mately 12,000 feet in elevation. 

This range of mountains is from 250 to 
300 miles inland from tidewater on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It has long been recognized by the armed 
services that any industry or defense area on 
the Pacific slope is vulnerable to submarine 
attack. 

It was estimated a few years ago that 
probably 80 percent of such industries, de- 
fense installations, and atomic energy brains 
could be destroyed in 30 minutes by a few 
well-placed submarines. 

This wou'd include such outstanding re- 
search centevs as California and Stanford 
Universities, and California Institute of 
Technology. 

About 1954 the then Secretary of the Navy, 
after a thorough investigation announced 
for the armed services that there would be 
no new national defense industries located 
on the Pacific slope. 

The State of Nevada is not the only area in 
the secondary defense area but it is stra- 
tegically located. 

The full appreciation of this condition 
by Congress and the Armed Forces portends 
future industrial growth east of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 

Evidence of this early realization was the 
location of the United States Naval Ammu- 
nition depot in 1928. 

Senators Oddie and Pittman were repre- 
senting Nevada in Washington at that time. 
Gov. F. B. Balzar was the current Governor 
and I was the State engineer. The sec- 
ondary defense area argument was recog- 
nized by the Navy's top admirals at that 
time. 

Subsequent location of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s atomic bomb testing area, 
the Stead Air Base north of Reno for survival 
training and helicopter training, and the 
Nellis Airfield advanced gunnery training is 
further recognition of the secondary defense 
area. 

Question. Does this so-called secondary 
defense area factor have any application with 
respect to the Las Vegas area? 

Answer. The secondary defense area factor 
certainly does have a direct relation to the 
future location of national defense plants 
and civilian manufacturing and processing 
factories. 

The added security emphasis for such 
plants will almost certainly influence the 
location of future installations behind the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

OUTDOOR SPORTS, RECREATION 


Question. What are the characteristics of 
the Las Vegas area with respect to outdoor 
sports and activities? 

Answer. Outdoor sports and activities pro- 
ceed the year around without interruption. 
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The sun shines 360 days a year. The mean 
temperature is 64.5°. It is a dry climate with 
rainfall averaging 4.7 inches per year. 

The elevation is 650 feet at Davis Dam, 
12,000 feet on Charlestown Mountain and 
2,000 feet in Las Vegas Valley. 

Boating, fishing, hunting, horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, water skiing, snow. skiing on 
Mount Charleston, yacht racing on Lake 
Mead, and fine golf courses are all abund- 
antly available in the sports field. 


RESIDENCE DESIRABILITY 


Question. What factors, if any, are there 
which contribute to the desirability of this 
area as a place of residence? 

Answer. The factors contributing to the 
desirability of southern Nevada as a residen- 
tial area are many and include the almost 
continuous sunshine, the dry climate, the 
absence of any disagreeable cold, and the best 
entertainment in the world. 

The factors enumerated under the char- 
acteristics conducive to outoor sports con- 
tribute to the desirability of the area as a 
residence. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIRABILITY 


Question. Senator, do you have ar opinion 
as to whether or not this Las Vegas area will 
be attractive as a future site for large indus- 
tries of various kinds? 

Answer. I have. 

Question. What, in your opinion, are the 
types of industries likely to locate in this 
area, and what are the factors that would 
induce them to do so? 

Answer. The types of industry likely to 
locate in the area from Davis Dam to the 
Mormon Mesa, including the Muddy River 
area, include a great range of national de- 
fense and civilian industries. 

There are now five manufacturing plants 
in Henderson located 10 miles toward Hoover 
Dam from Las Vegas. 

Henderson is an industrial town of 14,000 
population and the industries there include 
Titanium Corp., and numerous electro- 
chemical and chemical industries, and a $9 
million ammunition depot between Nellis 
Air Base and Lake Mead. 

Atomic energy laboratories and any type 
of civilian industry fitting into the “plant 
factors” already enumerated will find ideal 
locations in that area described. 


WATER: LIMITING GROWTH FACTOR 


Question. What, in your opinion, is likely 
to occur with respect to the population 
growth in that portion of the State of 
Nevada? 

Answer. There is no foreseeable limiting 
factor to the population growth in southern 
Nevada except the water supply, which is 
in the hands of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

There is no criterion by which to judge 
the growth. There is no saturation point. 
Water is the only limiting factor. 

In the early history of southern Nevada, 
the Department of Commerce represented 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board always shied 
away from the additional air service—they 
were afraid of a saturation point. 

I have appeared before this Board many 
times pleading for additional air service. 

My statement from the beginning, and 
it has not changed, was that “Everybody 
wants to visit Las Vegas; most everybody 
who can find a way to make a living wants 
a home or headquarters there.” 

Therefore, it is up to us to provide trans- 
portation so that visitors can get in and out 
without delay and find a place to stay while 
there. And it is up to us to provide the 
plant factors, including the water supply 
for the future domestic, industrial and ir- 
rigation uses. It is reported that there are 
available more rooms in southern Nevada 
than in the city of San Francisco. 

The Nellis Air Force Base reports~ 30,000 
takeoffs and landings per month; that 
means one of the busiest airfields in the 
world. 
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The McCarran commercial airport why 
handle more than 1 million passengers jn 
1958. " ' 

SIX HUNDRED SEVENTY-THREE THOUSAND ACRES 

SUBJECT TO DEVELOPMENT IRRIGATION—po. 

MESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Question. Have you caused to be 
under your supervision a compilation of the 
number of acres likely to be occupied in one 
way or another in that area? 

Answer. An estimate of the acreage that 
may be utilized by domestic, industrial, ang 
irrigation uses has been made under my 
direction. 

The estimate includes the area from be. 
low Davis Dam in the southwest corner of 
the State of Nevada to and including the 
Mormon Mesa and the Muddy River area 
east and north of Overton, under the 2,509. 
foot contour. 

This area includes 673,000 acres, 670,000 
acres in round numbers, that can be utilized 
for domestic, industrial, and irrigation pur- 


poses. 

From 1930 to 1935 I made a study of the 
area for irrigation and reclamation purposes 
and in 1935, while State engineer and mem- 
ber and secretary of the Co}orado River Com- 
mission, had a map made under my direction 
showing 16 areas totaling 231,460 acres. 

In 1951 and 1952 I introduced 6 bills in 
the United States Senate for the reclamation 
of the 231,460 acres including: 





Acres 

Project No. 1, Senate bill 1297___... 7, 660 
Project No. 2, Senate bill 1298__.___ 20, 600 
Project. No. 3, Senate bill 1299_____- 61, 200 
Project No. 4, Senate bill 1300____-_- 40, 000 
Project. No. 5, Senate bill 1301__._.. 60, 000 
Project No. 6, Senate bill 3245_._._. 42, 000 

SOON Coan cckennaniindemicce 231, 460 


Question. What in general type of uses 
have you taken into consideration? 

Answer. I submit for the record. as an 
exhibit a reprint of my Senate statement, 
including the 6 Senate bills numbering 8. 
1297 to S. 1301 and S. 3245 in the 82d Con- 
gress which includes a map of the projects. 

The reprint also includes the report of the 
three State engineers of Colorado, California, 
and Nevada, submitted to the Colorado River 
Conference in Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 
1, 1935, showing that the State of Nevada 
could ultimately use 900,000 acre-feet from 
the Colorado River for agricultural purposes. 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE ENGINEERING COM- 

MITTEE APPOINTED BY COLORADO RIVER CON- 

FERENCE, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, MARCH 1, 

1935 

A study of the water ultimately available 
in the lower basin of the Colorado River in- 
cluding all tributaries, based on the report 
of E. B. Debler, December 1934; analysis of 
commitments thereon; and an assumed dis- 
tribution thereof. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet 
annually in the upper basin as apportioned 
by the Colorado River Compact. 

2. Complete reservoir development in lower 
basin as set forth in the Debler report. 

8. That Mexico will be allocated 750,000 
acre-feet annually. 

I. Ultimate usable water supply in acre-feet 
1. Net supply for use from main 

stream below Boulder Dam... 8, 370, 000 
2. Net supply for use from : 

. Gila River... > Ne Se ae 2, 259, 000 
3. Net supply available for lower 

basin use above Boulder 


it ete Bc 240, 000 
4. Waste crossing ee 
Boundary and usable in 
Seidl, <6 ottde niin. | ee 
_—————er 


Setdl ne. ooo ie eceeeee’ 3 


(Nore.—Items (1) and (2) are exclusive 
of waste into Mexico.) 
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Il t commitments on lower «basin 

‘supply (including total Gila River, vested 
ts and contracts) 

1 : Total of Gila River... 2, 259, 000 

" vested in Colorado River below 














Boulder Dam--.----- ------- 600, 000 
9, California contracts---~~-~--~- 5, 362, 000 
3, Present lower basin uses. above 
’ “Boulder Dam in Arizona, Ne- 
yada, New Mexico, and Utah. 90, 000 
Total -------------------- 8, 311, 000 
yi. Assumed distribution—additional 
assumptions 
(a) Use in Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah above Boulder 
Dam of-.----------------------- 240, 000 
(b) Total use in Nevada......-.-.. 900, 000 
(c) Allocations in Mexicos.......... 750, 000 
DISTRIBUTION 
1, Arizona: 
(a) Gila River ---------~-. 2, 259,000 
(b) Rights below Boulder 
Dam ..- snes eesons 600, 000 
(c) Total above Boulder 
DaM _.<.vsusbinaaiens 30, 000 
(a) Remaining water in 
atream: soins 1988, 000 
3, 877, 000 
9. California contracts.......... 5, 362, 000 
3. Nevada: 
(a) Above Boulder Dam-_-- 30, 000 
(b) Balance of proposed 
CONTTACE SE Siw eticwee 870, 000 
900, 000 
4.New Mexico above Boulder 
Dam 22. 213..as2csiusn 30, 000 
§. Utah above Boulder Dam_-_... 150, 000 
6. Republic of Mexico.......... 750, 000 
Bete)... aandipeacaabion 11, 069, 000 


Available to Arizona from main stream of 
Colorado River 


Present uses from Colorado below 


Eee DAM . Ue eek 600, 000 
Assumed ultimate uses above : 
I RDN Si 30, 000 
Remaining water below Boulder 
| IE cli el Se 988, 000 
BORE. ns cc Sibietied eet 1, 618, 000 


Total available quantity for use in lower 
basin less allocations, contracts, and as- 
sumed distributions. 


REMARKS 


1, It is herein understood that water used 
or to be used above Boulder Dam as listed 
above, is assumed to come from. tributaries 
of the main stream of the Colorado River. 
The Nevada contract for water deliveries pro- 
posed to the Secretary of the Interior for 
900,000 acre-feet, includes both present and 
Proposed uses 

2. It is assumed that the water used by 

co from the Gila River is included 
Gila River commitments. 
also assumed that Utah will use 
Te-feet of the 240,000 acre-feet of 

basin water to be used above 
Dam, as determined by the Debler 
If, as indicated by Utah, that State 
uire a total of 300,000 acre-feet; the 
Soper ee be deducted from 
ply as available for 
below Boulder Dam. id 

4 Tt ts not necessarily assumed that all 
Members of the Commission agree in all par- 
a to the accuracy of the Debler report, 

‘his report is a preliminary analysis of 


a 
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the water supply available for use in the 
lower basin, based on that document. ~ 
Epwarp HYATT. 
M. G. HINvDERLIDER. 
Grorce W. MALONE 

(Salt Lake City, Utah, March’ 1, 1935. Only 
Official report of engineers of the area.) 
STATEMENT OF SPECIAL MASTER, Smmon H. 

RIFKIND, AT THE CLOSE OF THE TESTIMONY 

The Master. Yes. That does not prevent 
you from resting. 

Well, gentlemen, this is a moment we have 
all looked forward to for quite a long time. 
I think it has been many months, indeed 
years, since we first assembled, and I think 
it is fair to state that all of us have been 
privileged to participate in one of the greatest 


causes of this type. Whether we do this task’ 


well or poorly, the results of the work we 
have done will inevitably affect the future 
of a great empire, the Southwestern States 
of the Union, and whatever we do here and 
whatever we have already done here is bound 
to affect the stream of law which governs the 
Colorado River and its tributaries. ~ 

To have had a share in it is inevitably to 
have had a share in the history of this 
region as it is developing, and indeed, as it 
first really is exploding into great promi- 
mence as one of the principal centers of 
activity in the United States. . 

I hope you will forgive me if I say for 
myself it has been a great opportunity. I 
want to express a great gratitude to all of 
the communities that I had occasion to visit 
in connection with the viewing of the rivers 
and works, all of whom extended to me every 
conceivable courtesy, and all of which I left 
with a feeling of warm regard. 

I think one of the good decisions that we 
all took together very early in our proceed- 
ings was the selection of a site for these 
hearings. I think thé desire that it be a 
neutral site has been fully vindicated. San 
Francisco has been very neutral in our pro- 
ceedings. Sometimes I thought not unduly 
interested in our proceedings. The explana- 
tion for that, of course, is readily apparent, 
but the city has been very hospitable to us. 
The United States court for the northern 
district has been more than hospitable to us 
and they have been generous to us in every 
way, and the people of San Francisco have 
been exceedingly cordial and exceedingly hos- 
pitable to myself and to my family and to 
those of you who are here, as far as I know. 

I think I should say a word about the vast 
number of distinguished scientists who have 
been’on this witness stand. It has been a 
revelation to me to meet so many men of 
distinction, learning, experience and wide 
knowledge in flelds with which I had had 
almost ‘no previous contact, indeed did not 
know that there were so many men of high 
scholarship and learning in these specialties. 
We have had them teach us great courses, 
and I think both counsel and the master sat 
at their feet and learned a great deal in the 
science of statistics and the science of hy- 
drology and the science of irrigation and soil 
conservation, and indeed, even map making 
at times, cartography, and innumerable other 
branches and subdivisions of the sciences 
which. pertain to this case. 


I have a suspicion that as a result of the 
preparation for the testimony in this case 
some of the frontiers of those sciences, at 
least in their practical applications, may well 
have been pushed further than the lines they 
had.occupied before this.case began. To that 
extent, the effort, the time and the money 
which has been spent may well turn out to 
be its most important contribution towards 
the. elaboration and the refinement of the 
concepts. and tools which are. used in these 
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water studies and irrigation studies and soil 
studies. 

I had a notion many times, as I listened 
to the experts who were testifying here, that 
they had, under the necessity of presenting 
their case to lay listeners, refined their own 
thinking and clarified their own notions and 
coordinated their own ideas so as to enlarge 
the general body of knowledge with respect 
to this science. 

Of course, the many actual written studies 
that have been prepared are bound to add to 
the library of knowledge affecting the welfare 
of the people of the States that we have 
studied. Some laymen may feel that perhaps 
we have spent too much time upon this 
litigation. I think that perhaps a word 
should be said in support of the lawyers 
who have participated tn this case, that in- 
deed that is not the fact. What even lawyers 
might overlook is that in a case of this mag- 
nitude there would normally have been a 
very long period of pre-trial examination. 
That was avoided in tnis case. In a sense, 
therefore, our pretrials and trials were run 
together. If you take account of that fact, 
there has not been such an undue expendi- 
ture of time from beginning to end as would 
otherwise appear. Of coures, it is true as 
far as the taking of testimony in this case 
it probably ranks as one of the very long 
cases in American history, but the legal prob- 
lems underlying this case are so complex, 
the impact of whatever decision is taken is 
so vast, the sovereign interests concerned are 
of such important magnitude that it seemed 
to me to be unwise, or at least imprudent, to 
formulate decisions on narrow questions in 
advance of the fullest presentation of this 
case. 

Consequently, I early adopted the practice 
of allowing evidence which had a bearing 
upon any practical theory of the law which 
may be developed in the final development 
of this case. It may, therefore, turn out 
in the conclusion that bodies of evidence 
over which we have struggled will not play 
a role in the ultimate decision; but it had 
to be received, both because it was impos- 
sible to foretell which way the decision or 
law would lead, and it had to be done be- 
cause whatever we may do the Supreme 
Court may feel otherwise about it, and ought 
not to have to send it back for further trial 
in the event they ehoose a path different 
from what the master chooses in arriving at 
@ conclusion. 

Finally, a word about the attorneys. Most 
of the lawyers in this case presented faces 
that were new to me wheu I first arrived 
here, with rare exceptions. 

I say, without meaning to pour °1 upon 
anybody’s brow that I have been delighted 
with the stature of the men whose proof I 
was privileged to hear. I think I may say 
to each of the sovereign States represented 
here that they not only were ably repre- 
sented, but that they were represented by 
men of extraordinary zeal, and that literally 
no stone has.been left unturned which might 
develop a thought, an idea, an item, a fact, 
@ datum which would serve the interests of 
the State concerned. 

I think the States should be congratulated 
upon.that fact because this has been a work 
of major difficulty and called for heroic 
application. I think I can say without hest- 
tation that each and every one of the States, 
without exception, has had that kind of 
attention and>that kind of service, and that 
the. men who have participated in it have 
a full right to congratulate themselves upon 
a job exceedingly well done. 

I don’t recall a case in my experience where 
there has been more thorough preparation of 
the. material to be presented, and more 
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energetic search for whatever fact might 
turn out to be helpful and useful. 

Therefore, I think it is not out of order 
for me to say to you that I think you have 
done your task with exceptional skill, and 
with exceptional devotion, and now all I can 
say to you is I hope you will all get an op- 
portunity to take a rest after these long and 
arduous labors. I have to go into another 
trial schedule, so that probably is not going 
to be my lot, and in due time we shall meet 
again, I suppose, to hear what the final words 
of either wisdom or the contrary thereof may 
be. 

Thank you all. 


Me 





Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30 I delivered a Memorial Day address 
on the Public Square in Cleveland, and 
under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I insert my address in the 
RECORD: 

Memorial Day in the United States began 
in 1868. It was established by Gen. John A. 
Logan, then commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. He originally 
ordered that May 30 be set aside as Me- 
morial Day, as a time to decorate the graves 
of tHe Civil War dead. This day coincided 
with the date of the discharge of the last vol- 
unteer Union soldier of the war. 

Since that date all but a few of our States 
have observed Memorial Day each year. It 
remains an occasion when we honor the war 
dead by decorating their graves and holding 
ceremonies such as we are gathered here for 
today. In honoring the war dead, we pay 
tribute to the cause for which they fought 
and died. Today—Memorial Day—has deep- 
er meaning to us Americans because the 
great and noble principles and human values, 
the defense of which took the lives of so 
many of our sons and daughters on distant 
battlefields, are being challenged by a ruth- 
less tyranny on the march. 

Within the memory of all of us gathered 
here are the events of the conflict of World 
War II and Communist aggression in Greece, 
Korea, and Vietnam. As a people who have 
sought nothing but peace and friendship 
with all the other nations of the world, we 
have always sought to avoid foreign en- 
tanglements and situations which give rise 
to war. That is why we entered World War 
II only after the sneak attack at Pearl Har- 
bor. That also accounts for the fact that we, 
as a nation, were not prepared militarily or 
politically, for the tremendous role of world 
leadership that was so suddenly thrust 
upon us but a few years ago. 

History records that once our Nation was 
aroused to the threat to our own survival, 
our people rose up and by united action and 
great sacrifice defeated the Axis Powers who 
had forced war upon us. 

After our entry into World War II the 
realities of the situation made it necessary 
for our leaders to make a definitive state- 
ment of war aims. This necessity arose be- 
cause of the uncomfortable and strange al- 
liance between the forces of human freedom 
as represented by the Western European 
Powers and the United States on the one 
hand and the cynical despotism of Russian 
communism on the other hand. 

The only thing in common between these 
diametrically opposed ideologies was the de- 
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feat of the Axis Powers. Consequently the 
Atlantic Charter was formed and enunciated 
by the leaders of the free nations. This 
charter set forth the war aims of free na- 
tions. Among the solemn pledges given were 
that there would be no territorial aggran- 
dizement as a consequence of the war and 
that restoration of free, representative gov- 
ernments would follow in the. wake of the 
war. The Russians later concurred in the 
war aims set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 

As the war progressed, it became clearer 
and clearer that if the Axis Powers were to 
be defeated, the United States would be re- 
quired to fight on two widely separated 
theaters, the European and the Pacific. 
With each passing year of the war, the bur- 
den for victory became heavier and heavier 
upon our people. The human sacrifices we 
were required to make on battlefields the 
world over increased with each passing 
month of the war. 

Our people faced this superhuman task 
with faith and confidence because ours was 
a just cause, ours was the cause of all hu- 
manity, the cause of peace and human free- 
dom. 

As the war reached its climax stage, the 
strange alliance with the Russian Commu- 
nists caused grave misgivings to the leaders 
of the free world. The signs of Russian 
intrigue and duplicity were becoming more 
and more evident with each passing 
month. The strange alliance then became 
an uncomfortable one and finally a doubt- 
ful alliance. These circumstances caused 
the leaders of the free world to take further 
steps to extract from the leaders in the 
Kremlin solemn promises that the liberated 
territories would have governments repre- 
sentative of the will of the people expressed 
by free and unfettered elections. With the 
surrender of Nazi Germany, the heavy bur- 
den still remained upon the United States 
to win the conflict in the Pacific theater. 
Other free nations, lacking the material 
strength of the United States, had almost 
entirely spent themselves in the European 
phase of the world conflict. It will be re- 
called that the Russians had maintained 
a studied neutrality with regard to the war 
in the Pacific, while carrying on normal 
diplomatic relations with the Japanese. 

Behind the scenes the Russians were busily 
engaged in organizing Communist forces, not 
to take part in the war against Japan, but to 
destroy the freedom and independence of the 
Chinese Nation. Thus the Russian vultures 
entered the conflict in the Pacific only after 
the Japanese had been defeated, but in 
time, however, to demand a strategic booty of 
war which today imperils all the still free na- 
tions everywhere in the world. In the after- 
math of the war, the people of the United 
States and other free nations were shocked 
by the behavior of the Russians in the con- 
tempetuous disregard they paid to their war- 
time commitments and the ruthless manner 
in which they disregarded the freedom and 
independence of the liberated nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Our disillu- 
sionment became deepened by further Com- 
munist aggression in China, Greece, Turkey, 
Korea, and Vietnam. The great hopes of our 
people for a golden era of peace and freedom 
for all time had been struck a hard blow by 
the deceit of the Russian Communists during 
and following the war and by the Russian 
inspired tensions which grip the world of our 
day. But the American people have not and 
will not give up their quest for a peaceful 
world in which all nations and people are free 
and in which the rule of justice under law 
prevails. 

It is fitting that on this day and in these 
circumstances, we recall to mind those great 
ideals and human values for which our men 
and women of the armed services sacrificed 
and died in the recent wars. They of our 
generation, no less than the heroes and 
martyrs of generations past, fought for those 
immutable values of individual liberty and 
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freedom without which life becomes a 

less drudgery. “These same ideals. caused our 
founding fathers to set forth the inspiring 
Declaration of -Independence. It is dedicgs 
tion to these same ideals and moral values 
which have made our Feloved land the 
and aspiration of people the world over, 

The test to which our Nation is being put 
today as well as the tests of the future which 
are certain to come before peace and tran. 
quillity return to the world, requires all of 
us to stand fast in our faith for our historig 
ideals. 

During the course of World War I a young 
soldier in the British Army named John Mc. 
Crae, wrote an inspiring and deathless poem 
called: In Flanders Fields. The closing lines 
of that poem touched the hearts and minds 
of thinking men everywhere. Speaking of 
the responsibilities of future generations to 
those who fought and died for the priceless 
values of life, John McCrae said: 


“To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high, 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


These immortal words stand as a challenge 
to us in our time. We must not break faith 
with those who fought and died in defense 
of the priceless values of our American way 
of life. We owe this to them, to ourselves, 
and to future generations of Americans. We 
must preserve and extend the blessings of 
human freedom. 

It is the destiny of our country ever to 
remain the citadel of freedom. Each genera- 
tion of Americans must keep this rendezvous 
with destiny. Daniel Webster, in his gen- 
eration, when faced with tasks no less diffi- 
cult than ours, inspired his contemporaries 
with these words: “God grants liberty only 
to those who love it, and are always ready to 
guard and defend it.” We Americans love 
liberty and it is our heritage to guard and to 
defend it. 

To you Gold Star Mothers here assembled, 
and elsewhere, may the wounds on your 
hearts be healed with the pride and knowl- 
edge that the heroism of your sons will bea 
guiding star for our younger generation, and 
that our heroic dead will forever live in the 
hearts of all true Americans. 

With grateful hearts we bow our heads in 
honor of those who, throughout the history 
of our country down through today, have 
given their lives that freedom might live. 





The President Has the Power To Protect 
American Industry Under H. R. 12591 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


” OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, administration spokesmen, im 
supporting the recently enacted exten- 
sion of the trade-agreements program, 
maintained consistently that they 
to prevent serious injury to American 
industry. During our consideration of 
H. R. 12591, many of my colleagues 
joined with me in insisting that we pro- 
vide stringent legislative safeguards for 
this very purpose. We all know that 





the security of the free world requires 


the skills and facilities of American in- 
dustry. Furthermore, a thriving 4 
mestic economy is essential in order 
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provide job opportunities for our citi- 

gens, as well as to supply the revenue 

needs for our Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

Following the enactment of H. R. 
12591, Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of 
Commerce undertook to prepare an an- 
alysis of the areas of protection afforded 
American industry which were not pre- 
yiously available. The Secretary has 
been kind enough to supply me with a 
copy of this report and I believe it will 

useful as a reference guide for all 
interested persons. 

In brief, the President has been grant- 
ed certain new powers of a discretionary 
nature to protect the vital and legitimate 
interests of American industry. I be- 
lieve the intent of Congress was that the 
Trade Agreements Act should be admin- 
istered in such a way as to protect our 
American producers against unfair im- 
port competition. Many of us sought 
during the debate on H. R. 12591 to 
make the imposition of safeguards man- 
datory in cases where undue injury oc- 
curs as a result of unfair competition 
from foreign sources. Congress also 
intended that the executive branch 
should act to bring about the removal of 
trade restrictions imposed by foreign 
countries on American exports where 
such restrictions are in derogation of 
trade agreements made with the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish at this point to 
insert the Commerce Department analy- 
sis of the relief available to American 
industry under provisions of H. R..12591 
to which I have referred: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firry EIGHT TRADE 
AGREEMENTS LEGISLATION: AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE INCREASED AREAS OF PROTECTION FOR 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY AS INCLUDED IN H. R. 
12591, as ADOPTED By THE SENATE-HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 
1, The time for Tariff Commission study 

of peril-point limitations has been extended 
from 3 to 6 months, providing for more ex- 
haustive examination of the potential effects 
that may accrue from proposed import 
concessions. 

2. The time for Tariff Commission con- 
sideration of escape-clause cases has been 
shortened from 9 to 6 months to provide 
quicker relief for business, if it is determined 
that such relief is justified. 

3. In providing relief under escape-clause 
actions the following additional authority 
is provided : 


(a) The President can establish duties up - 


to 50 percent ad valorem on items presently 
on the free list. 

(b) The President can increase duties up 
to 50 percent over the 1934 rate (Smoot- 
Hawley) instead of 50 percent over the 1945 
Tate as in the past. 

(c) The President may apply the ad 
Valorem equivalent to fixed duty rates where 
such conversion would be justified. 

(d) There is established an automatic 
scape-clause procedure wherein the Tariff 

ion in the course of peril-point de- 
terminations finds that existing rates are 
te to avoid injury to American pro- 

This new procedure will s4ve many 

Months in providing relief where justified. 

(¢) Provision is made wherein 
and groups of employees are eligible to 
applications for escape-clause actions. 

(f) An automatic procedure is established 

& responsive means for congres- 
slonal action in escape-clause cases where the 
President has not accepted in full the Tariff 

ion recommendations for relief. A 
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two-thirds vote of a concurrent resolution 
with privileged status will effectuate the 
Tariff Commission determinations if that is 
the congressional will. This procedure is of 
real significance because it is automatically 
and responsively applied and does not con- 
tain the psychological disadvantage of legis- 
lation that must be passed over a Presiden- 
tial veto. 

4. The national security clause of the 
trade bill has been broadened to make it 
possible for any industry to apply for relief 
wherever there is an implication that the 
national security may be damaged as the re- 
sult of substantial loss of employment, 
revenue to the Goevrnment, loss of skills, etc. 

5. Guidance and criteria are provided for 
the Tariff Commission in its determination 
of peril points through directions included in 
the act. 

6. It is declared to be the sense of Con- 
gress that in negotiations abroad consulta- 
tion should take place between the Govern- 
ment negotiators and industry, agriculture 
and labor, both in preparation for such nego- 
tiations and during the negotiations. 

7. The principle of gradual reductions has 
been continued in this legislation, providing 
a schedule wherein reductions in import du- 
ties will take place in a series of small steps 
to avoid undue disruption. 





Social Security Amendments of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as the rank- 
ing Republican member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and co- 
sponsor with our distinguished chairman 
of legislation liberalizing the social se- 
curity program, I am pleased to include 
in the Recorp for the information of in- 
terested persons two documents prepared 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare describing the changes in 
the social security law made by the so- 
cial security amendments of 1958. 

This meritorious legislation reflects 
great credit on the membership of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the 
diligent and conscientious manner with 
which every member of our great com- 
mittee addressed himself to the arduous 
work of preparing these amendments. 
Not only does the legislation liberalize 
the law, but it also serves to strengthen 
the actuarial soundness of the program. 

The importance to our American way 
of life of an adequate and actuarially 
sound old-age and survivors insurance 
program cannot be overemphasized. It 
is essential that any amendatory legis- 
lation to this act receive thorough con- 
sideration by the Congress before it is 
enacted. That is exactly what occured 
with respect to this legislation. Both 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on 
Finance carefully studied this legisla- 
tion in public hearings and in executive 
sessions so as to assure its adequacy and 
soundness. The measure was carefully 
debated in the Chamber of the House 
and of the Senate. It represents com- 
mendable proof of the accomplishment 
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that can be achieved through the re- 
sponsible endeavors of both parties in 
the Congress. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the 83d Congress it 
was my privilege to be the author of 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1954. The success of this endeavor re- 
sulted from the contribution made to the 
legislation by the membership from both 
sides of the aisle. 

It will be recalled that the 1954 
amendments extended social-security 
coverage for the first time to self-em- 
ployed farm owners and operators in 
addition to other liberalizations of the 
act. As a comsequence of these im- 
provements more than half million farm 
families are today receiving cash benefits 
on the basis of farm self-employment 
coverage. In the 4 counties that com- 
prise my district alone, over 13,000 farm 
families are covered under the legisla- 
tion. The security that the American 
farmer receives through participation in 
the social security program benefits not 
only the farmer but it also benefits the 
shopkeeper through the sustained pur- 
chasing power of his customers and 
benefits industry through the continued 
demand for manufactured articles. Mr. 
Speaker, America can be proud of the 
social progress that has been made in 
providing for our aged under the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance program. 

As I indicated earlier in my remarks 
I will include in the Recorp at this point 
two documents explaining the changes 
made in the law by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958: 

Sociat SecurIry AMENDMENTS or 1958—WuHaT 
THEY MEAN TO You 

The Social Security Amendments of 1958 
made some important changes in your social 
security. Here is a brief report on the 
changes: 

1. YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENTS WILL BE BIGGER 

If you are already- getting social-security 
payments, the increase will be added to the 
January check, which will be mailed to you 
early in February. You do not need to make 
an‘application for this increase. 

In general, the increase will be about 7 
percent; some may get slightly more, some 
slightly less. 

You may estimate the amount of your 
future payments from the tables on pages 
7 and 8. 

2. BOTH YOU AND YOUR DEPENDENTS CAN GET 
PAYMENTS IF YOU ARE DISABLED 

If you become disabled after working long 
enough under the law, monthly payments 
can go to you at age 50. When your pay- 
ments start, payments can now also go to 
your children under 18; to children over age 
18 who have been disabled since before they 
reached age 18; to your wife regardless of 
her age if she has in her care a child who 
is getting payments; and to your wife at age 
62 even if there are no children getting pay- 
ments. 

If you are now getting disability-insurance 
benefits, get in touch with your social-secu- 
rity office immediately about having your 
dependents apply for their benefits. 

Payments to your family can begin with 
your check for the month of September. 

3. YOUR SOCIAL-SECURITY TAXES WILL BE 
INCREASED 

Beginning January 1, 1959, the social- 
security tax rate for employees and employers 
will be 2% percent each. The rate for self- 
employed people will be 334 percent. These 
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rates are scheduled to increase again in 1960, 

and every 3 years thereafter, until they reach 

41, percent for employees and employers, and 

6% percent for self-employed people, in 1969. 
4. MORE EARNINGS COUNT 


Through 1958 only the first $4,200 of earn- 
ings in a year are counted toward social- 
security payments, and only this amount is 
taxed. Beginning with 1959, earnings up to 
$4,800 will count toward social-security 
benefits, and the social-security tax will be 
paid on earnings up to that amount. 


5. OTHER CHANGES 


In addition to the changes described above, 
there are others which may make a differ- 
ence to many thousands of people. It is, 
therefore, very important for you and your 
family to understand these changes and to 
know what to do about them: 

“If you became disabled after working 5 
years or more under social security but you 
could not qualify under the social-security 
disability provisions because you did not 
have as much as a year and a half of work in 
the last 3 years before you became disabled.” 


You may now be eligible. It is no longer 
necessary to have social security credit for 
1% years of work in the last 3 years before 
you become totally disabled. If you worked 
under social security for at least 5 out of 
the 10 years before you became disabled, and 
you are so severely disabled that you cannot 
do any substantial gainful work, you may be 
eligible for disability insurance benefits if 
you are age 50 or over. If you are under 50, 
you may be eligible to have your social secu- 
rity record frozen to protect your future ben- 
efit rights. In either case, you should apply 
to your social security office promptly. 

“If you are eligible for disability insur- 
ance benefits but you get less than the full 
amount of your benefit, or do not get any 
benefit at all, because you are being paid 
State workmen’s compensation or some other 
benefit from the Federal Government be- 
cause of disability.” 

Beginning with the payment for August 
1958, your full social security benefit will be 
paid to you even though you get other disa- 
bility payments. You do not need to take 
any action to get this social security pay- 
ment. 

“If you become disabled and do not apply 
for disability insurance benefits until some 
time after the first month in which you meet 
the requirements for payment.” 

Under the old law, you could not be paid 
benefits for any month before the month 
in which you applied. Under the new law, 
you can get back payments for as many as 12 
months—but no further back than the first 
month in which you met the other require- 
ments. One of these requirements is that 
you must have been disabled for at least 6 
months before disability insurance benefits 
can start. No back benefits can be paid 
for any month before July 1957, the first 
month for which benefits were made payable 
under the social security disability provisions. 
If you applied for disability insurance bene- 
fits after December 1957, and are eligible, 
you need not make another application. 
Your back benefits will be paid to you auto- 
matically. 

“If you have not been able to get social 
security benefits as a disabled child 18 or 
over because you had not been getting at least 
half your support from your parent.” 

You may now be able to get monthly bene- 
fits, but you must apply to your social se- 
curity office before payments can be started. 

“If you were dependent on a son or daugh- 
ter who died, but you could not qualify for 
parent’s benefits because he or she was sur- 
vived by a widow, widower, or child.” 
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You may now be able to get benefits at 
retirement age (65 for men, 62 for women). 
To do so you must file proof of dependency 
with your social security office within-2 years 
after August 1958, when this change in the 
law was enacted. 

“If your husband adopted your child by 
a previous marriage, but died less than a 
year after you married him, and for this 
reason you could not previously qualify for 
mother’s benefits.” 

You, as well as the child, may now be 
able to get monthly payments starting with 
September 1958, if you have the child in 
your care.. You must apply to your social 
security office for these payments. 

“If you adopted a child within the last 3 
years and are now receiving retirement or 
disability insurance payments.” 

Your adopted child can get child’s bene- 
fits beginning with September 1958. It is 
no longer necessary to wait 3 years after the 
adoption before the child’s payments can 
start. -An application on behalf of the child 
must be filed with your social security office. 


“If you were receiving dependents or sur- 
vivors benefits and your payments stopped 
because you married.” 

Under the new law, you may again be eli- 
gible for payments beginning with Septem- 
ber 1958 if the person you married was also 
entitled to dependents or survivors benefits 
at the time of the marriage. If you married 
someone who is getting social-security bene- 
fits as a retired or disabled worker, you will 
not have to wait 3 years in order to qualify 
as his (or her) dependent. If you are of re- 
tirement age, you will be eligible for wife’s 
(or dependent husband's) benefits beginning 
with the month of September 1958. To get 
payments you must file a new application 
with your social-security office. 

“If your husband dies.” - 

You can get a lump-sum death payment 
only if you were living with him in the same 
household, or if you paid his burial expenses. 


The same requirements must also be met by : 
the widower of a woman worker. ; 

“If you are entitled to monthly old-age or 
survivors insurance benefits and earn mom ‘ 
than $1,200 in a year.” 

If you work and earn more than $1,200 ing 
year after you start getting social- 
payments, benefits for some months of the 
year are not payable. One month’s check ig 
not due you for every $80 by which 


earnings exceed $1,200. This provision of the 


law has not been changed. However, under 

the 1958 amendments, you will get a 

check for any month after 1958 in which you 

neither work Mm your own business nor earn 

wages of more than $100 in employment, re. 

gardless of your total earnings for the year, 
COVERAGE 


New provisions make it easier for a num. 
ber of people in certain occupations to come 
under the social-security law. 

If you work for a nonprofit organization 
or a State or local government and have not 
yet been brought under social security, there 
are provisions which will make it easier for 
you to be covered. 

Earnings from work in the production of 
turpentine will begin to count toward social. 
security benefits on January 1, 1959. 

When a member of a partnership dies, his 
share of the partnership income for 
of his death can now be counted to 80- 
cial-security benefits for his survivors. This 
change in the law may make benefit pay- 
ments possible for the survivors of some self- 
employed people who died after 1955. Where 


‘ benefits are already being paid to the sur- 


vivors, it may result in increasing their 
payments. 
IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION 


For more information about social-security 
benefits, get in touch with your social secu- 
rity district office. , 

For more information about social-security 
taxes, get in touch with your Internal Reye- 
nue Service office, 


Examples of increased benefits for those already receiving payments ' 


{For this table all amounts are rounded down to the next lower whole dollar figure] 





1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1059 

pe me Ec a al a 

Ce aioe aorta eee $30 | $33] $55] $50] $70| $75 | $90 | $00 | $108} $il6 
For retired woman worker who started at age 62_- 24 26 44 47 56 60 72 76 86 2 


For widow, or surviving child, or dependent 





WiGSWEL,, OF PATONG oie nop oi nde ro apis 33 41 44 52 56 67 72 81 87 
For retired couple, if wife started at age 62______- 41 45 75 81 96 103 123 | 132) 148) 1 
For retired couple, if wife started at age 65 or 

whilow ond} Ghia din cc dc wteeado- deel 45 49 82 88} 105 | 112] 135} 144 162} 174 

1 Increases are approximately 7 percent; some ple will get more and some less, but the increase in any worker's 
benefit (except for women workers whose benefit was permanently reduced before age 65) will not be less than $3. 

Where several members of 1 family are receiving payments, the increase in total family payments will be at least 
$3. Beginning in 1959, the maximum monthly payment that can be made to any 1 family can be as high as $254; 


until these amendments, the highest amount that could be paid to any 1 family was $200. - 


Examples of monthly payments beginning after 1958 
{For this table all amounts are rounded down to the next lower whole dollar figure] 











If average monthly earnings after 1950 are 1_.....-2..2.--...-----..--- $500rless} $150 | $250 | $3507 | $400? 
Wer Setisaes OE inci inpssdieccocisnddtnspiibidttncetitmenptgiond 

er antler Ob Wiles oe ie te cic idee nanan } $73 | $95) $116 

For retired woman worker starting at age 62 4.__.._......-.------....- 58 76 92 

For widow, or surviving child, or dependent widower, or parent_..-.- 54 71 87 


For retired couple, wife starting at age 62 4._...__...-.--.. 
For retired couple, wifé’starting at age 65 or widow and 1 child or 2 


Gapentent Pees h5 oss ks ob mdi eb cee one 
For retired couple, and 1 child or widow and 2 children... 
Maximum family benefit. _..-..........-...-.....--.---.- 
Single lump-sum death payment....... sp llitiitiieaibimenrinats 





wee e ene ene- 


109 142 174 
120 190| 232 
120 202 254 


$127 
101 
% 
100 130 159 i 
19 
254 
24 
219 255| 256; 


sees ees 8 





' In figuring your average, you may omit up to 6 years of lowest earnings, and any period your record was Hulll 


you were disab! 


2 Average monthly earnings over $350 will not be possible before the end of 1959. 


3 A $400 monthly average will generally not be possible for anyone who has reached the age of 27 before 1959,. Pay" _ ! 
ments based on this average cannot be made unless ali credits used in 


4 Retirement payments to women are permanently reduced if started age 65. 
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1958 


DISABILITY BENEFITS UNDER THE SOCIAL 
SecuRITY AMENDMENTS OF 1958 


There have been some important changes 
in social security diswbility benefits for peo- 
50 or over, in the disability freeze pro- 
vision of the law, and in benefits for disabled 
sons and daughters of people who have re- 


. tired or died. Also benefits can now be paid 


to the dependents of disabled workers. 
you, or someone in your family, are so 
severely disabled that you cannot work, you 
will want to know about these changes and 
now they may affect you. ' 
THE LAW BEFORE THE AMENDMENTS OF 1958 
Protection for severely disabled people was 
added to the social security law in amend- 


_ ments enacted in 1954 and 1956. Under the 


1954 and 1956 amendments: 

1. Cash disability imsurance benefits can 
be paid to severely disabled workers 50 to 65 

of age. ; 

9, Disabled workers under 50 years of age 
can freeze their social security records to 

tect their own and their families’ future 
benefit rights. 

3. Cash benefits can be paid to the adult 
disabled sons and daughters of retired work- 
ers and of workers who have died. To be 
eligible for these benefits, the disabled son 
or daughter must be unmarried and must 
have a disability which began before age 18. 

CHANGES MADE BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY 

AMENDMENTS OF 1958 


Benefit payments increased 


If you are already getting social security 
disability benefits, your payments will be 
increased. The increase will be about 7 per- 
cent (some may get slightly more, some 
slightly less); and it will be added to the 
January check which will be mailed to you 
earlyin February. You do not need to apply 
for this increase. 

Benefits for dependents of disabled workers 


If you are receiving disability insurance 
benefits as a disabled worker aged 50 to 65, 
monthly payments beginning for the month 
of September 1958 can go to: 

Your children under age 18. — 

Your disabled son or daughter 18 years of 
age or older, if the disability began before 
his or her 18th birthday. 

Your wife aged 62 or older (or your de- 
pendent husband, aged 65 or older). 

Your wife under age 62 if she has in her 
care a child under 18 (or a disabled child 18 
or over) who is eligible for benefits. 

If you have dependents who may be eligi- 
ble for these new benefit payments, get in 
touch with your social security office prompt- 
ly. Payments cannot start until an applica- 
tion is filed. 


Work requirements changed 


To be eligible for disability benefits at age 
50 or to have their social security records 
frozen, disabled workers have until now 
needed to meet two work requirements (i 
Addition to being too disabled to engage in 
any substantial gainful activity). (1) They 
must have worked under social security for 
at least 5 out of the 10 years before be- 
coming disabled; and (2) at least a year 
‘id a half of their work under social se- 
curity must have been during the 3 years 
just before they became disdbled for work. 

second work requirement has been re- 
Moved with the 1958 amendments. 

If you could not qualify under the social 
Security disability provisions earlier because 
You did not meet this work requirement, 
‘nd if you are still unable to work, you 

contact your social security office im- 
ly about filing an application. 
with you any papers you may have 


fngunté 8y Previous disability claim or 


nat You are 50 or over, are disabled, and 
ve at least 5 years of work under social 
ty, you and your dependents may be 
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eligible for monthly benefits beginning with 
September 1958. 

If you are under 50 and are disabled you 
may be eligible to have your.social security 
record frozen to protect your future rights. 

Although the work requirements for dis- 
ability insurance benefits have been changed, 
no change has been made in the require- 
ments as to how severely disabled you must 
be. 


Other disability benefits no bar to receipt of 
social security payments 


Beginning with payments for the month 
of August 1958, disabled people may be paid 
their full sooial security disability benefits, 
even if they also get State workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits or some type of disability 
payment from the Federal Government. 
Until the 1958 amendments, social security 
disability benefits were reduced by the 
amount of such other payments. 

If your social security disability benefits 
have been reduced or completely offset be- 
cause you get another type of disability pay- 
ment, you will automatically begin to get 
your full social security benefits starting 
with the check for the month of August 
1958. 

If you are disabled but have not applied 
for social security disability benefits because 
those benefits would be completely offset 
against other payments you are receiving, 
you should apply promptly to your social 
security office. 


Proof of support not required for disabled 
children age 18 or over 


To be eligible for benefits, a disabled child 
aged 18 or over has until now had to show 
that he was receiving at least one-half of his 
support from the parent upon whose social 
security record his benefits would be based. 

Under the 1958 amendments, this proof of 
support will no longer be required. The dis- 
abled son or daughter of a worker who is 
receiving social security retirement benefits, 
or of a worker who died, will be considered 
dependent on his parents under the same 
rules followed in the case of children under 
18 years of age. 

If you have a disabled son or daughter 18 
years of age or older who has not been able 
to qualify for social security benefits be- 
cause he or she was not dependent under 
the Jaw as it has stood until now, visit, write, 
or phone your social security office soon to 
file an application so that payments may be 
started. If you or the child make a personal 
visit to your social security office, bring -with 
you any papers you may have regarding any 
previous claim or inquiry. 

If a mother has in her care a son or daugh- 
ter who is entitled to disabled child’s bene- 
fits, she may also qualify for benefits, regard- 
less of her age. 


Back payment of disability insurance 
benefits 

Under the 1958 amendments to the law, 
disability insurance benefits may now be 
paid as far as 12 months back, but in no 
case for any month before July 1957. The 
disabled worker must, of course,- have met 
the requirements for eligibility in all the 
months for which back payments are made. 
One of these requirements is that he (or she) 
must have. been disabled for at least 6 
months; no benefit payment can in any 
case be made before the seventh month of 
a@ worker's disability. 

If you applied for disability imsurance 
benefits after December 1957, and are eligible 
you need not apply again. Your back bene- 
fits will be paid to you automatically. 
Extension of the deadline for filing fully 

retroactive disability freeze applications 

The 1958 amendments give workers with 
longstanding disabilities until June 30, 
1961, to apply to have their social security 
records frozen as of the time they actually 
became disabled. 
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Under the old law, where an application 
was filed after June 30, 1958, the worker’s 
disability could for social security purposes 
be considered to have begun no earlier than 
1 year before the date of his application. 

IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION 

For more information about the disability 
provisions. of the social-security law, get in 
touch with your social-security district 
office. 

If you do not know the address, you can 
get it from your post office. 





Summary of Legislation Considered by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 85th.Congress 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
85th Congress the House Banking and 
Currency Committee acted on a number 
of bills of vital importance to the nation- 
al economty. One of these bills estab- 
lished a new program to provide new 
sources of long-term credit for small- 
business concerns, by encouraging the 
formation of privately owned small busi- 
ness investment companies. In the field 
of housing, bills were enacted to stimu- 
late production of housing generally and 
to extend and improve existing programs 
for. slum clearance and urban renewal, 
farm housing, college housing, military 
housing, and low-rent public housing. 
Another of the committee’s bills com- 
pletely rewrote the Small Business Act to 
make the Small Business Administration 
a@ permanent agency and strengthen its 
powers to assist small business. The 
committee also acted to expand or ex- 
tend existing programs to maintain pro- 
duction essential for national defense, to 
help finance exports of the products of 
American industries and farms, and to 
maintain controls needed to regulate ex- 
ports of materials in short supply and 
trade with [Iron Curtain countries. 
These and other bills considered by the 
committee are described more fully 
below. ~ 
LAWS ENACTED, FIRST SESSION 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK EXTENSION, PUBLIC LAW 

85-—55-——-HOUSE REPORT 221, H. R. 4136 

Following a precedent established in 
1945 and continued in 1951, the commit- 
tee acted early in the 85th Congress to 
extend the life of the Export-Import 
Bank for 5 years, through June 30, 1963. 
This extension was provided for in H. R. 
4136, reported by the committee on 
March 25. The bill passed the House 
on April 9 and the Senate on June 5, 
and became law on June 17. 

The Export-Import Bank is an agency 
of the United States established in 1934 
to assist in the financing of exports and 
imports between the United States and 
foreign countries. Most credits of the 
bank finance the export of United ‘States 
manufactured. or agricultural products, 
or services, To a limited extent imports 
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into the United States are also financed 
but generally financing from commer- 
cial banks and other private sources is 
available for this purpose. A provision 
of the charter of the bank expresses the 
intent of Congress that the bank should 
encourage and not compete with private 
capital and throughout the years the 
relationship between the bank and pri- 
vate lenders has been most harmonious. 
Many of the development projects 
abroad for which the bank assists in 
financing exports of American goods and 
services require considerable time for 
completion. In order that the develop- 
ment of projects of this type may pro- 
ceed on an even-flow basis the commit- 
tee has deemed it wise to act well in ad- 
vance of the scheduled expiration date 
of the bank’s lending authority. The 
5-year extensions of “the agency allow 
operations to proceed without interrup- 
tion but at the same time automatically 
bring the agency up for review by the 
committee at periodic intervals. 
INTERIM AUTHORIZATION FOR FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION, PUBLIC LAW 85-10— 
HOUSE REPORT 51, HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
209 
As the mortgage market tightened in 
late 1956, offerings of FHA and VA mort- 
gages for purchase by FNMA under its 
secondary market operations sharply in- 
creased, with the result that FNMA had 
neared the limt of its funds in early 
1957. In response to urgent requests for 
action to permit FNMA to borrow more 
funds for its secondary market opera- 
tions, the committee on February 7 re- 


ported out a joint resolution increasing - 


this authority by $500 million. This was 
a stopgap measure, designed to meet 
FNMA’s immediate needs, ponding more 
deliberate consideration of long-term 
needs. It became law on March 27, 
1957. 

As enacted, the measure included, in 
additon to the $500 million increase for 
secondary market operations, an in- 
crease of $50 million for FNMA’s special 
assistance purchases of cooperative hous- 
ing mortgages and a technical amend- 
ment concerning limits of FHA-insured 
mortgages on multifamily projects in 
urban renewal areas. 

Under FNMA’s Charter Act, it may 
borrow up to 10 times its capital and 
surplus to obtain funds for its secondary 
market operations; in early 1957, this 
worked out at about $1.1 billion. The 
resolution increased FNMA’s capital 
stock held by the Treasury by $50 mil- 
lion; under the 10-to-1 formula this re- 
sulted in an increase of $500 million in 
borrowing authority, raising the limit to 
$1.7 billion. While most of FNMA’s bor- 
rowing takes the form of obligations sold 
to the general public, it also has author- 
ity—subject to the overall 10-to-1 
limit—to borrow from the Treasury; an 
increase of $350 million—to $1,350 mil- 
lion—was made in this authority. In 
return for the stock it received in FNMA, 
Treasury canceled $50 million of FNMA 
notes it held. These amounts -were 
raised again later in the session. by the 
Housing Act of 1957, discussed below. 

Section 305 (e) of the National Hous- 
ing Act authorizes FNMA to purchase 
cooperative housing mortgages msured 
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by FHA under section 213 of that act. 
Public Law 85-10 raised: the maximum 
amount of these mortgages which FNMA 
may hold under section 203 (e) by $50 
million—from $50 million to $100 mil- 
lion—and correspondingly increased the 
limit per State from $5 million to $10 
million» These amounts were raised 
again later in the session by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957, discussed below. 

Section 3 of Public Law 85-10 makes 
a technical change in the method of 
computing the maximum amounts for 
FHA-insure1 mortgages on multifamily 
housing projects in urban renewal areas 
under section 220 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Under section 220, FHA may 
increase the mortgage limit by $1,000 
per room in high-cost areas; the techni- 
cal amendment makes it clear that this 
increase is allowable for projects which 
average less than 4 rooms per family 
unit. 

EXTENSION OF VOLUNTARY HOME MORTGAGE 
CREDIT PROGRAM, PUBLIC LAW 85-66—NO 
HOUSE REPORT, SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 115 
The general housing bill (H. R. 6659, 

discussed below) as reported by the com- 

mittee contained. a provision extending 
the life of the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program, which was due to expire 

June 30, 1957. This program facilitates 

the flow of private funds for housing 

credit into remote areas and small com- 
munities. Requests for home loans are 
referred by VHMCP personnel to those 
lenders considered most able and willing 
to approve such loans. When it became 
apparent that action on H. R. 6659 could 
not be completed by June 30, the Senate 
and House on June 27 passed Senate 

Joint Resolution 115, extending the pro- 

gram through August 15, 1957. The 

measure was signed by the President on 

June 29. 

HOUSING ACT OF 1957, PUBLIC LAW 85-—-104— 

HOUSE REPORTS 313 AND 659, H. R. 6659 

The Housing Act of 1957, enacted on 
July 12, 1957, was designed to assist re- 
covery from a serious slump in housing; 
restore a sound home-building industry; 
and achieve other important housing ob- 
jectives. It contained six titles. 

Title I dealt with FHA insurance pro- 
grams. 

Title IT related to the operations of 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. 

Title III concerned the slum clearance 
and urban renewal programs. 

Title IV dealt with the low-rent pub- 
lic housing program and provided for the 
disposition of several federally owned 
war housing projects. 

Title V extended and amended the 
military housing program. and also 
amended the purchase price formula 
used in the acquisition of Wherry proj- 
ects through negotiation. 

Title VI continued and expanded the 
college-housing program, continued the 
voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram, established a new ‘2-year program 
‘of farm housing research, provided for 
the exchange of data with foreign na- 
tions relating to housing and urban 
planning and development, directed the 
FHA Commissioner and the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to set reasonable 
ceilings on discounts permitted in con- 
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nection with Government-insureg or 

guaranteed loans, and expanded the au- 

thority of the Housing and Home 

Finance Agency to make urban planning « 

grants. ‘ 
TITLE I. FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


The act increased the permissibje 
maximum loan-to-value ratios on mort. 
gages insured by FHA under its regular 
sales housing program, thereby pe 
ing lower downpayments for home 
buyers. It raised the maximum amount _ 
of a mortgage which may be insured by 
FHA under section 203 to 97 percent of 
the first $10,000 of appraised value of 
property, plus 85 percent of the next 
$6,000 of appraised value, and 70 per- 
cent of such value in excess of $16,000, 
Existing dollar ceilings—for example, 
$20,000 in the case of a 1- or 2-family 
home—were unchanged. The maximum 
loan-to-value ratio was increased again 
by the Emergency Housing Act of 1958, 
discussed below. / 

Prior to the 1957 amendment the 
maximum loan-to-value ratios were 9§ 
percent of the first $9,000 of value and 
75 percent of the appraised value in ex- 
cess of $9,000—except that the President 
could increase the figure of $9,000: to 
$10,000. ’ 

Where the mortgagor is not the. oceu- 
pant of section 203 housing—as in the 
case of a builder-mortgagor—the mort- 
gage continues to be limited to a maxi- 
mum of 85 percent of the mortgage 
amount available for owner-occupants. 

The act also lowered downpayments 
for section 203 (i), which is designed to 
encourage low-cost housing in suburban 
and outlying areas. The minimum 
downpayment was reduced from 5 to3 
percent. 

The law also increased the permissible 
maximum mortgage under section 203 
(i) from $6,650 to $8,000. 

The law also lowered the downpay- 
ments for urban renewal sales housing 
under section 220, to conform to the 
minimum downpayments permitted un- 
der the section 203 program. 

The section 222 servicemen’s mort- | 
gage insurance program was also 
ified so as to permit downpayments 
lower than 5 percent wherever such 
lower downpayments would be pe 
under the revised downpayment schedule 
for FHA’s section 203 program. ; 

The law required the FHA Commis- 
sioner, before putting the lower down- 
payments into effect, to make a 
that such action was in the public in 
terest, taking into consideration possible 
effects on the economy and also the avail- 
ability or lack of credit for GI loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. On August 6, 1957, the lower down- 
payments permitted by the act for the 
various FHA programs were made effec 
tive by regulation. : 

Others provisions relating to the FHA 
insurance programs: The act am | 
the FHA title I home improvement loan 


program to make payments of loss © 


the lender incontestable after 2 years 
from the date the claim was 

for payment, in the absence of fraud oF 
misrepresentation, unless the oe 
ment demands-repayment within the 2-_ 
year period. — 
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section 207 rental housing pro- 

gram was amended to permit a high cost 
grea allowance of $1,000 per room re- 
of the number of rooms per 


_ program for rental housing for 
persons under section 207 was 
amended to permit a maximum mort- 
e of up to $8,400 per unit for eleva- 
tor-type projects. The act also made 
itclear that units in section 207 projects 
for the elderly can be designed for and 
gecupied by single elderly persons. 
The act also amended the National 


‘Housing Act to require that in cases 


where replacement cost instead of value 
ig used as a basis for mortgage insur- 
ance, the FHA shall furnish the appli- 
cant with its estimate of replacement 
cost instead of the estimate of value 
which it furnishes to the buyer in other 
cases. 

Title I also contained a number of 
technical provisions relating to deben- 
tures, insurance premiums, transfer ‘of 
moneys among FHA insurance funds, 
and. other phases of FHA operations. It 
also repealed two obsolete provisions. 
TITLE Il. FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIA- 

TION—-SECONDARY MARKET OPERATIONS 

The law amended the provision gov- 
erning the amount of FNMA stock which 
a mortgage seller must purchase under 
FNMA’s regular secondary market oper- 
ations, Under prior law FNMA could 
increase without limit the amount of the 
required stock purchase, the only restric- 
tion being that it could not be less than 
lpercent of the mortgage amount. The 
1957 act established the maximum stock 
purchase requirement at 2 percent and 
retained the minimum of 1 percent. 

The act provided additional funds for 
FNMA’s regular secondary market oper- 
ation. By increasing FNMA’s -capitali- 
zation by $65 million, FNMA’s borrowing 
authority was increased by $650 million, 
since under the law FNMA may borrow 
up to 10 times its capital and surplus. 
The increased borrowing authority 
brought FNMA’s total mortgage pur- 
chase authority to approximately $2.4 

A corresponding increase was 
Made in the amount of PNMA obliga- 
tions which may be purchased by the 
United States Treasury. ' 

FNMA. special assistance functions: 
Under its special assistance program 
FNMA provides financing. support on 
favorable terms for especially deserving 
FHA programs such as military housing, 
— housing, and cooperative 


The act prunes that until August 8, 

purchases of mortgages un- 

der its special assistance functions must 

at par. Under prior law FNMA was 
to purchase at 99 or more. 


With ‘special 
mortgages, the 
mpeaced a limit of 1% percent of thes 
then he rel amount. Not more: 
be of such fees and: charges may~ 
ee at the time of commitment. 
Ww con 
hetind ae no limit on —e 
tor Pena increased the authorization 
Purchases of mortgages des- 
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ignated by the President for special as- 
sistance. The new authorization of $450 
million for the purchase of whole mort- 
gages supplanted the previous authoriza- 
tions of: First, $200 million for the pur- 
chase of whole mortgages, and second, 
$100 million for the purchase of 20 per- 
cent immediate participations in mort- 
gages. The President has designated as 
eligible for special assistance, mortgages 
covering disaster housing, housing in 
Guam and Alaska, Wherry military 
housing, housing for the elderly, and 
urban renewal housing. 

Additional FNMA support for coopera- 
tive housing was provided by an increase 
from $100 million to $200 million in the 
authority of FNMA to purchase FHA sec- 
tion 213 cooperative housing mortgages 
under its special assistance functions. 
The former $10 million limitation on 
outstanding purchases per State was in- 
creased to $20 million. Under the 
amendment $50 million of the total au- 
thorization was reserved for cooperatives 
certified by the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner to be consumer cooperatives. 
Of the commitments in any one State, 
not more than $15 million may be out- 
standing at any time for cooperatives 
which are not consumer cooperatives. 

The authorizations for FNMA pur- 
chases of FHA title VIII military housing 
mortgages was increased from $200 mil- 
lion to $450 million, of which 7.5 percent 
was.reserved for purchases of mortgages 
insured under section 809. Section 809 
mortgages finance sales of housing for 
essential civilians at military research 
and deyelopment centers. 

The authorizations for FNMA pur- 
chases under its special assistance pro- 
grams were raised again by the Emer- 
paee Housing Act of 1958; discussed be- 

ow. 
TITLE Il. SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN RENEWAL 


The authority of the Housing and 


. Home Finance Agency to make capital 


grants under the title I program for slum 
clearance and urban renewal was in- 
creased by $350 million. Under this pro- 
gram the Federal Government makes 
grants to local communities up to two- 
thirds of the cost of slum-clearance and 
urban-renewal projects. 

The act also provided an alternative 
formula for calculating the Federal capi- 
tal grants; the use of which is optional 
with. the community. In ‘place of the 
two-thirds Federal to one-third local 
grant formula for a project, the local 
public: agency can have, if it so elects, 
the benefit of a three-fourths Federal to 
one-fourth local grant formula, if the 
community bears all expenses of plan- 
ning, surveys, legal services, and admin- 
istrative costs. In effect, undér the alter- 
native formula, the Federal Government 
pays a higher percentage of a reduced 
project cost.. The purpose of the alter- 
native formula was to make it possible to 
eliminate review and discussion at the 
Federal level of survey and planning 
costs and project administrative.costs. 

The. act also increased from 10 per- 
cent to 12% percent the proportion of 
the capital grant authorization available 
to any 1 State. 

In order to relieve both the local public 
agencies and the Federal Government of 
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a considerable burden of paperwork, the 
act authorized the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to permit local 
public agencies to make relocation pay- 
ments in fixed amounts—not exceeding 
the present $100 limit—to individuals 
and families without the necessity of in- 
vestigating the actual costs incurred in 
each case. 

The maximum allowance for paying 
the relocation expenses of individual 
businesses displaced by slum-clearance 
operations was raised from $2,000 to 
$2,500. 

The definition of “urban renewal 
plan” was amended to permit a local 
community to indicate in a submission 
separate from the urban renewal plan, 
the relationship between the urban re- 
newal plan and the overall local plan- 
ning objectives. The previous definition 
required that this relationship be indi- 
cated in the urban renewal plan itself. 

Another amendment extended to slum- 
clearance projects under the 1949 act 
a provision—previously applicable only 
to urban renewal projects under the 
1954 act—whereby the estimated costs of 
facilities offered as noncash grants-in- 
aid can be deemed actual costs for cer- 
tain purposes. This avoided delay and 
resulting expense in Winding up an 
urban renewal project where the facili- 
ties offered as noncash grants-in-aid are 
still under construction and the actual 
costs thereof cannot be known until 
completion. 

The act also provided that, where the 
local housing agency is also acting as the 
local public agency for the purposes of 
slum clearance and urban renewal, the 
local housing agency may include in its 
administration building sufficient facili- 
ties for the administration of its slum 
clearance and urban renewal functions. 
In such cases an economic rent shall be 
charged for such facilities as are used for 
urban renewal functions. The rent shall 
be paid from funds derived from sources 
other than low-rent public housing proj- 
ects administered by the local housing 
agency. 

TITLE IV. PUBLIC HOUSING 

Low-rent housing: The act permitted 
certain exemptions from income for the 
purpose of determining eligibility for 
both initial and continued occupancy. 
The amendment permitted families seek- 
ing admission to public housing an ex- 
emption from their annual income of 
$100 for each minor (other than the 
head of the family and his spouse) and 
each adult dependent member of the 
family with no income, and up to $600 
of the income of each member of the 
family other than the principal wage 
earner. For continued occupancy, ex- 
emptions were permitted of either $100 
or all or part of the income of each 
minor in the family—other than the 
head of the family and his spouse—and 
$100 for each adult dependent member 
having no income, and up to $600 of the 
income of any other member of the fam- 
ily other than the principal wage earner. 
Exemptions under prior law were—for 
admission, $100 for each minor; and for 
continued occupancy; $100 for each minor 
or all or any part of the income of each 
minor. 
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The permissible cost limits of low-rent 
public housing were raised from $1,750 
to $2,000 per room for regular units, and 
from $2,250 to $2,500 per room for units 
for elderly persons. 

Another amendment required that 
every contract for Federal assistance to 
low-rent public housing projects shall 
require that the plans, drawings, and 
specifications follow the principle of 
modular measure in every case deemed 
feasible by the local housing agency. 

Disposition of war housing projects: 
The act contained the following pro- 
visions affecting the disposition of war 
housing projects: First, it extended until 
December 1, 1957, the time in which war 
housing project Conn-6029 may be sold 
to the Housing Authority of Wethers- 
field, Conn., pursuant to the provisions 
of the Housing Act of 1954; Second, it 
directed the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to dispose of housing proj- 
ect Nev-26021, to the Housing Authority 
of Las Vegas, Nev.; Third, it directed the 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator to convey two Lanham war hous- 
ing projects—La-16011 and La-16012— 
to the State of Louisiana; Fourth, it 
directed the Administrator to sell to the 
city of Layton, Utah, a war housing proj- 
ect known as Verdeland Park—Utah- 
42015. 

TITLE V. MILITARY HOUSING 


The title VIII military housing pro- 
gram was extended by the act tor 1 addi- 
tional year, through June 30, 1959. 

The act made the statutory maximum 
average of $16,500 per family unit for 
housing under the title VIII program 
applicable to each project rather than 
each mortgage. Since financing for a 
large project generally requires separate 
mortgages for the various areas of the 
project, and the mortgages in some of 
these areas may range somewhat higher 
than the $16,500 family-unit average 
limitation—although the family-unit 
average of all project mortgages does not 
exceed that limit—this section permits 
greater flexibility in project planning and 
financing. 

The act changed the formula used in 
determining the purchase price of 
Wherry Act housing acquired by the 
military services through negotiation. It 
substituted for the allowance for physi- 
cal depreciation, previously included in 
determining such price, an allowance 
representing the estimated cost of re- 
pairs and replacements necessary to re- 
store the property to sound physical con- 
dition. 

TITLE VI. MISCELLANEOUS 

College housing loan program: The act 
increased the college housing loan au- 
thorization by $175 million—from $750 
million to $925 million. 

Eligibility under the program was ex- 
tended to include: First, any public or 
nonprofit hospital operating a school of 
nursing beyond the level of high school, 
or approved for internships by recog- 
nized authority, and, second, any agency, 
public authority or other instrumentality 
of any State established to provide or 
finance housing or other educational fa- 
cilities for students or faculty of any 
nonprofit public educational institution 
offering at least a 2-year program ac- 
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ceptable for full credit toward a bac- 
calaureate degree. 

A $25 million ceiling was placed on the 
amount of loans which may be outstand- 
ing to hospitals for housing for nurses 
and interns. 

Voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram: The voluntary home mortgage 
credit program was extended by the act 
until July 31, 1959. Under previous law 
the program would have expired on 
August 15, 1957. 

Farm housing research: The act auth- 
orized a new program of farm housing 
research designed to assist in the im- 
provement of farm housing by develop- 
ing data and information on, first, the 
adequacy of existing farm housing, sec- 
ond, farm housing needs, third, problems 
in purchasing, constructing, or improv- 
ing farm housing, fourth, the interrela- 
tion of farm housing problems and prob- 
lems of urban and suburban housing, and 
fifth, any other matters bearing upon 
adequate farm housing. 

The research, study, and analysis must 
be conducted by land-grant colleges 
financed with grants made to them by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor. 

The Administrator’s authority to make 
grants to land-grant colleges expires 
June 30, 1959, and the total amount of 
such grants cannot exceed $300,000 dur- 
ing either of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1958, or June 30, 1959. Appropria- 
tions were authorized to be made to carry 
out the program. 

Exchange of data: The Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator was direc- 
ted to exchange data relating to housing 
and urban planning and development 
with other nations where the exchange is 
deemed by him to be beneficial to the 
programs of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. . 

Discount control: Under the act the 
Federal Housing Commissioner and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs were 
directed to fix reasonable limits on the 
charges, fees, and discounts imposed upen 
the builder, seller, or purchaser, in con- 
nection with the financing of the con- 
struction or saie of housing covered by 
an FHA or VA mortgage. This provision 
was repealed by the Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1958, discussed below. 

Urban planning grants: The act ex- 
tended eligibility for section 701 plan- 
ning grants to, first, official governmental 
planning agencies for areas threatened 
with rapid urbanization as a result of the 
establishment or rapid and. substantial 
expansion of a Federal installation, and 
second, State planning agencies, to be 
used for the provision of planning assist- 
ance to such areas. 

SALE OF PROJECTS IN ALEXANDRIA, LA., HOUSE 
REPORT 220, H. BR. 5603 

This bill, providing for the conveyance 
of two Lanham Act projects to the State 
of Louisiana, was reported by the com- 
mittee on March 25, and passed the 
House on Aprill1. The Senate did not act 
on this bill, but it did include substan- 
tially the same provisions as an amend- 
ment to the general housing bill, and the 
proposal was enacted into law as section 
402 (c) of the Housing Act of 1957, dis- 
cussed above. 
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SALE OF PROJECTS IN DECATUR, ILL., PUBLIC Law 
85-—234—NO HOUSE REPORT, S. 2466 

This act provides for the conveyance of 
2 Lanham Act projects in Decatur, 
to the city of Decatur or its housing ay. 
‘thority, for $260,000, on condition that 
the projects will be demvlished within 5 
years. The bill passed the Senate on 
August 21; passed the House August 23; 
and was approved by the President on 
August 30, 1957. 
INCREASE IN SBA LOAN AUTHORITY, PUBLIC Law 

85—4——HOUSE REPORT 3, 8S. 637 

The first hearing of the committee 
during 1957 was held January 23, on 
legislation to inerease the Small Business 
Administration’s authority to make loans 
to small businesses. At the close of 1956, 
SBA’s outstanding business loans and 
commitments had reached $137 million, 
just $13 million short of the statutory 
limit of $150 million then in effect. Since 
applications for such loans were 
approved at the rate of about $13 million 
a month, prompt action was required to 
prevent a sudden interruption in SBA’s 
lending program. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee on January 28 reported out H. R, 
3109, which provided for an increase of 
$80 million in the business loan authori- 
zation; this was the amount estimated 
to be sufficient to permit operations 
through July 31, 1957, the expiration 
date then provided in the statute. On 
January 29 the Senate passed S. 637, pro- 


viding for an increase of $65 million. On’ 


January 31, the House passed S. 637, with 
an amendment substituting the provi- 
sions of H. R. 3109. The Senate agreed 
to the House amendment the following 
day, and on February 11 the bill became 
Public Law 85-4. As enacted, it raised 
SBA’s business loan authority by $80 
million, from $150 million to $230 million, 
REVISION OF SMALL BUSINESS ACT, HOUSE REPORT 
555, H. R. 7963 

Under the Small Business Act of 1953, 
as in effect at the beginning of the 85th 
Congress, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was scheduled to expire on July 
31, 1957. On May 14, 1957, the committee 
began hearings on legislation to extend 
this expiration date and revise the Small 
Business Act, as a result of which the 
committee on June 13 reported to the 
House a bill, H. R. 7963, which completely 
rewrites the Small Business Act, making 
various changes in the interest of pro- 
moting a more vigorous and é 


program of assistance to small business. - 


The bill passed the House on June 25, 
1957, but it did not become law until the 
second session of the Congress. See the 
discussion of the bill below, under Laws 
Enacted, Second Session. 
EXTENSION OF SMALL BUSINESS ACT, PUBLIC LAW 
85—120—NO HOUSE REPORT, S. 2504 
_ When it became apparent that the 
Senate could not act on H. R. 7963—dis- 
cussed above—in the first session, the 
Senate passed S. 2504, a bill extending 
the Small Business Act for 1 yeal, 
through July 31, 1958, and increasing 
its authority to make loans to small busi- 
ness by $75 million, to $305 million. The 


House passed the bill on August 2, and 
. ective 


it became law on August 3—eff 
retroactively, as of July 31. 
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LAWS ENACTED, SECOND SESSION 
PRODUCTION ACT EXTENSION, PUBLIC 

LAW 85-471—HOUSE REPORT 1873, H. RB. 10969 
This act extends for 2 additional years, 
h June 30, 1960, the remaining 
rs of the President under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. These in- 
clude power to establish priorities for 
contracts, limited power to allo- 
cate materials for defense purposes; au- 
thority to guarantee loans made in con- 
nection with defense contracts; authority 
to make loans and purchases to build up 
our defense capacity and assure ade- 
quate supplies of defense materials; au- 
thority for businessmen to cooperate vol- 
untarily in meeting defense needs with- 
out violating antitrust laws; and pro- 
yision for establishment of a reserve of 
trained executives to fill Government po- 

sitions in time of mobilization. 

The maintenance of a strong and flex- 
ible defense program requires that cur- 
rent military and atomic-energy pro- 
grams proceed without interruption and 
that a broad and diversified mobilization 
pase be established which will reflect new 
requirements resulting from changes in 
technology and strategy. The authori- 
ties provided in the Defense Production 
Act are essential to meet those objectives. 
Some of these powers are needed now to 
maintain production schedules on mis- 
siles and other defense contracts; others 
are needed for longers range prepared- 
ness programs; and other powers must 
be maintained in readiness for possible 
future emergencies. 

The extension legislation passed the 
House on June 16, and the Senate on 
June 23. It was approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 28, 1958. 

EXPORT CONTROL ACT EXTENSION, PUBLIC LAW 
85-466—-HOUSE REPORT 1487, S. 3093 

This act extends the Export Control 
Act of 1949 for a further period of 2 years 
to June 30,1960. That act, which is ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, authorizes the regulation of ex- 
ports to the extent necessary, first, to 
protect the domestic economy from ex- 
cessive drain of scarce commodities, 
second, to safeguard the national secu- 
tity insofar as it might be adversely af- 
slected by exports of strategic commodi- 
ties, and, third, to further our foreign 
Policy. The need to control exports in 
the interest of national security will 
probably continue for the foreseeable 
future. It is clear that this country must 
continue to take special precautions to 


see that United States goods of strategic . 


cance do not go unchecked to the 
bled spots of the world. ' 
Noting that the Commerce Depart- 


: ment’s Supplemental Report on Iron and 


Scrap of February 21, 1958, pre- 
that withdrawals of heavy melting 
Stades from the scrap reservoir would 
oa the additions to the reservoir 
7 the next decade, the committee, 
ain Teport on this legislation, urged 
ent to continue to exercise 

tt the eee over eo rate of withdrawal 
vy me fr e 

tera 3 ting grades from th 


a act pane the Senate’ 6n April 
: e€ House’ on June 16; and 
WaS approved June 25, 1958. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK; INCREASE*® IN LENDING 
AUTHORITY, PUBLIC LAW 85-—424——HOUSE RE- 
PORT 1450, S. 3149 
This act, approved May 22, 1958, in- 

creases the lending authority of the Ex- 

port-Import Bank of Washington from 
$5 billion to $7 billion and also provides 
an increase of the same amount in the 
authority of the bank to borrow funds 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
the limitations on lending and borrowing 
authorities of the bank had not been in- 
creased it would have been compelled to 
restrict its activities sharply with a con- 
sequent adverse effect upon the export of 

American products to the free world. 
The bank, which began operations in 

1934, assists in financing and facilitating 

trade between the United States and 

foreign countries. 

Loans authorized during the bank’s 
history total approximately $9 billion, 
through the end of 1957. Of this sum 
$1.5 billion have been partially provided 
by private sources or have been canceled 
as a result of sales being made for cash 
or due to the failure of the American 
manufacturers or contractors to obtain 
the desired contracts. 

The bank actually paid out over $6 
billion in this same period. 

Of the $6 billion actually disbursed, an 
even 50 percent, or $3 billion have been 
repaid. This represents loans paid in 
full plus semiannual payments received 
on outstanding loans. 

The bank has received total income 
of $867 million. Over 40 percent of the 
income went back to the United States 
Treasury in two ways: Interest paid on 
all loans from the Treasury; and divi- 
dends paid to the Treasury on capital 
stock at an annual rate of $22.5 million. 

The Export-Import Bank has had a 
highly successful record of operations, 
has played a vital role in assisting our 
friends in the free world on a mutually 
profitable basis and has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to our domestic 
economy. Its loans are used to pay for 
orders placed in the United States in 
such fields as electrical equipment, rail- 
roads, mining, farm products, and man- 
ufacturing machinery. Based on the 
bank’s. past record, this extension of its 
borrowing and lending authority will re- 
sult in profit for the Government as well 
as profits and jobs for our domestic 
economy. 

EMERGENCY HOUSING ACT, PUBLIC LAW 85— 
364—-NO HOUSE REPORT, S. 3418 

This act, effective April 1, 1958, was 

enacted as part of the antirecession 


legislative program. In the spring the- 


Nation was experiencing a serious eco- 
nomic decline and the number of un- 
employed climbed above 5 niillion. The 
act was designed to encourage and ex- 
pedite the construction and financing of 
a substantial number of new housing 
units, 

Primary emphasis was placed on ex- 
panding and amending existing pro- 
grams which could best provide im- 
mediate economic relief. To achieve 
this objective, the act substantially re- 
duced the required downpayments under 
the FHA program, added $1.5 billion to 
the special assistance program of the 
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Federal National Mortgage Association, 
provided additional funds for the VA di- 
rect loan program, provided for an in- 
crease in the interest rate on GI loans 
and title VIII military housing loans, 
and removed the discount controls which 
had been placed upon GI and FHA 
mortgages in the Housing Act of .1957. 

The act reduced the required down- 
payments under section 203 and sec- 
tion 220 of the National Housing Act. 
Under prior law, FHA-insured sales 
housing mortgages could not exceed 97 
percent of the first $10,000 of FHA-ap- 
praised value—or of replacement cost in 
the case of certain programs—85 per- 
cent of the next $6,000; and 70 percent 
of the remaining appraised value. Un- 
der the act, the 97 percent ratio now ap- 
plies to the first $13,500 of appraised 
value—or replacement  cost—rather 
than to the first $10,000, and the 85 per- 
cent ratio is applied to the next $2,500, 
rather than to the next. $6,000. This in- 
crease in the maximum mortgage ratio 
has the corresponding effect of decreas- 
ing minimum downpayment. Existing 
dollar ceilings on these mortgages—for 
example, $20,000 for a 1- or 2-family 
home—were unchanged. 

The law increases from $450 million to 
$950 million the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association’s special assistance 
fund made avialable to the President for 
the purchase of home mortgages which 
are not otherwise marketable, and for 
the purchase of home mortgages gener- 
ally as a means of aiding and maintain- 
ing the stability of a high level national 
economy. 

The law provided a special $1 billion 
fund under FNMA’s special assistance 
program for commitments and pur- 
chases of FHA and GI mortgages on 
new homes where the loan does not ex- 
ceed $13,500 in original principal 
amount. 

An additional $25 million was pro- 
vided for the purchase by FNMA of mil- 
itary rental housing mortgages insured 
by FHA under section 803 and $25 mil- 
lion for the purchase of section 809 sales 
housing mortgages at military research 
and development centers. The same sec- 
tion also increases the permissive interest 
rate ceiling on FHA section 803 military 
housing mortgages from 4 percent to 41% 
percent. 

The act amended the GI loan pro- 
gram, administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration with the following provi- 
sions: 

First. The maximum interest rate for 
both guaranteed and direct loans was in- 
creased from 4% percent to 434 percent, 
with the proviso, however, that the rate 
established must be at least one-half 
percent below the rate established by the 
FHA Commissioner for FHA loans under 
section 203 (b) (5) of the National 
Housing Act. 

Second. The GI loan program (both 
for guaranteed and direct loans) was ex- 
tended for World War II veterans for 2 
years until July 25, 1960. 

Third. An additional $150 million was 
provided for the direct loan program 
during each of the fiscal years 1959 and 
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1960, and $50 million for the final quarter 

of fiscal year 1958. 

Fourth. The maximum loan permitted 
under the direct loan program was in- 
creased from $10,000 to $13,500. 

Fifth. The VA was authorized to re- 
serve direct loan funds for 3 months 
under commitments to builders for a 2- 
percent fee. The-VA may make con- 
struction advances up to an amount 
equal to cost of land, plus 80 percent of 
the value of improvements. 

Sixth. The VA was required to adopt 
procedures to speed up the processing of 
direct loan applications. 

The final section of the act repealed 
section 605 of the Housing Act of 1957 
which required the Commissioner of the 
FHA and the Administrator of the VA 
to regulate discounts on FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed loans. 

INCREASE IN FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE AUTHOR- 
IZATION, PUBLIC LAW 85—442-——HOUSE REPORT 
1767, SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION i171 
This act, effective June 4, 1958, in- 

creased by $4 billion the amount of mort- 

gages the FHA is authorized to insure 
under section 217 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Section 217 contains the mort- 
gage insurance authorization for all 

FHA programs, except the title I home 

repair and improvement program and 

the title VIII armed services housing 
program. The latter two programs have 
separate authorizations. 

Because of the stimulating effects of 
the Emergency Housing Act signed into 
law on April 1, 1958, and because of a 
general improvement in the flow of 
mortgage funds into the housing market, 
FHA mortgage insurance activity 
jumped spectacularly with the onset of 
the spring building season. 

As a result it became clear that FHA 
would reach its maximum authorization 
by the end of May, and would be forced 
to stop issuing commitments, unless its 
insurance authority was increased. 

The bill as reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency would have 
povided an emergency $1 billion increase 
in FHA’s insurance authority, since it 
was contemplated that whatever further 
authorization was necessary would be in- 
cluded in the general housing bill to be 
considered later in the session. How- 
ever, the resolution passed by the Senate 
called for a $4 billion increase, and that 
figure was adopted by the House. 
PROJECT IN JUNEAU, ALASKA, PUBLIC LAW 85- 

359—-HOUSE REPORT NO. 1441, S. 2042 

This act, approved March 28, 1958, au- 
thorized the conveyance of a fee simple 
title to the lands underlying war housing 
project Alaska—5003, at Juneau, Alaska. 
The legislation was needed to facilitate 
the sale of the project under provisions 
of the Lanham Act. 

PROJECT IN HOONAH, ALASKA, PUBLIC LAW 85— 

806—HOUSE REPORT NO. 2348, S. 2594 


This act, approved August 28, 1958, 
transferred property rights and powers 
with respect to a housing project at Hoo- 
nah, Alaska, from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to the Department of 
the Interior, so as to permit the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to work out a solution 
to various problems that have arisen in 
connection with the sale of the project 
to the Hoonah Indian Association. 
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PUBLIC LAW 85-826-—NO 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 


RICKOVER MEDAL, 
HOUSE REPORT, 
201 
This resolution, approved August 28, 

1958, would authorize the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
on behalf of the Congress, to present to 
Rear Adm. Hyman George Rickover, 
United States Navy, an appropriate gold 
medal. This medal is to be conferred on 
Admiral Rickover for his achievements 
in successfully directing the develop- 
ment and construction of the world’s 
first nuclear-power reactor devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of electric- 
ity. 

The resolution also directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to have duplicates 
in bronze of such medal to be coined 
and sold. The proceeds of such sales 
will used to reimburse the Treasury for 
the cost of coining and selling the dupli- 
cates. 

SBA DISASTER LOANS IN AREAS SUFFERING FROM 
EXCESSIVE RAINFALL, PUBLIC LAW 8&5-335— 
HOUSE REPORT 1333, 8. 2920 
This act broadened the disaster loan 

authority of SBA to permit SBA to make 
disaster loans to small business in areas 
affected by excessive rainfall. Pre- 
viously a 1955 amendment to the SBA 
Act gave the Administrator authority to 
make a disaster loan to small-business 
concerns in an area “where a drought is 
occurring.” The 1958 amendment also 
modified that authority so that disaster 
loan eligibility will not have to cease at 
the moment the drought is broken. As 
modified the SBA law now provides that 
a disaster loan may be made to a small- 
business concern in an area “affected by 
a drought or excessive rainfall.’”’ The 
law, of course, requires that appropriate 
determination be made by the Adminis- 
trator and the President or the Secretary 
of Agriculture to insure that the liberal 
assistance provided is made available 
only in areas which may properly be con- 
sidered as suffering major hardships 
from these conditions. 

Disaster loans bear a maximum inter- 
est rate of 3 percent—for the Adminis- 
tration’s share of a loan—and can have 
terms up to 20 years. Since a disaster 
loan is intended as a rehabilitation meas- 
ure, more liberal credit standards are 
applied to their consideration than 
would be prudent for the agency’s busi- 
ness loans. This act was approved Feb- 
ruary 22, 1958. 

SMALL BUSINESS ACT, PUBLIC LAW 85-536— 
HOUSE REPORTS 555 AND 2135, H. R. 7963 
This act, approved July 18, 1958, com- 

pletely rewrites the Small Business Act 

of 1953, making various changes in the 
interest of promoting a more vigorous 
and efficient program of assistance to 
small-business concerns. The principal 
changes embodied in the act are first, 
to make the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency, second, to in- 
crease the revolving fund authorization 
for loans to small business from $305 
million to $500 million, third, to increase 
the maximum amount of the SBA share 
of a business loan from $250,000 to 
$350,000 and fourth, to reduce the maxi- 

mum interest rate from 6 percent to 54% 

percent on direct SBA business loans and 

on SBA’s share of such loans made in 
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participation with private lenders 
to eliminate the ceiling on the interest 
rate on the private lenders’ share. 

The act also makes several important 
changes concerning SBA’s assistance jn 
obtaining a fair share of Government 
procurement contracts foy small-bysj. 
ness concerns. It requires that SBa’s 
definition of “small business” for 
curement purposes, as well as for loan 
purposes, take into proper account differ. 
ing characteristics of various industries 
to the extent the definition is based on 
number of employees. The act algo 
makes clear that the policy of insuring 
that a fair proportion of Government 
purchases be placed with small-business 
concerns applies to all types of Govern. 
ment contracts. In addition, it requires 
that any dispute between SBA and a 
contracting agency as to the p 
of awards to small-business concerns 
shall be submitted to the head of the 
department or agency concerned, 

The provisions of the act relating to 
procurement contracts are also extended 
to cover sales of Government property, 
so that small-business concerns may be 
assured a fair proportion of awards when 
the Government is selling property, as 
well as when it is purchasing goods or 
services. 

Two changes are made in the “pool 
loan” program, under which a group of 
small-business concerns may form a 
corporation and obtain a loan from SBA 
up to $250,000 times the number of con- 
cerns in the group. Before its revision, 
the act authorized such loans where the 
corporation is formed to establish facil- 
ities “to produce or secure raw materials 
or supplies.” Under the new act, such 
loans may be made to ebtain raw ma- 
terials, equipment, inventories, or sup- 
plies for the concerns in the pool, as well 
as to establish facilities for that purpose, 
and such loans may also be made to 
finance research and development for 
the members of the pool. 

Another new provision of the act will 
assist small-business concerns in obtain- 
ing Government contracts for research 
and development and in obtaining the 
benefits of research and development 
performed by larger firms under Gov- 
ernment contracts or at Government 
expense. 

SBA’s disaster loan program was 
strengthened by new provisions author- 
izing SBA to pay transportation ex- 
penses of personnel hired on a tempor 
ary basis to deal with the disaster, and 
to accept gratuitous services and facil- 
ities from public and private agencies 
and groups in connection with 
loans, and another new provision €X- 
empting disaster loans made by 


banks in participation with SBA from 


the restrictions that normally apply © 
real-estate loans by such banks. | 
The new act also makes SBA’s security 
interest in property subordinate to State 
and local tax liens on such property ii 
any case where this result would follow 
under State law if the interest were held 
by a party other than the United States. 
Finally, a number of new provisions 
are included to facilitate the adminis 
tration of the act, such as , 
permitting SBA to use services of othe 
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ent agencies on a nonreimburs- 
able basis, to hire employees on a tem- 
or intermittent basis, and to re- 
quire other Government agencies to co- 
and consult with SBA in formu- 
policies affecting small business. 
The bill passed the House June 25, 
1957; passed the Senate with amend- 
on July 1, 1958; and became law 
onduly 18, 1958. ‘ 
SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958, PUB- 
Lic LAW 85—699——HOUSE REPORTS 2060 AND 
2492, 8. 3651 
The Small Business Investment Act es- 
tablishes a new program to provide equity 
and long-term loan funds to small-busi- 
ness concerns through the mediums of 
owned and operated small- 
pusiness investment companies and State 
and local development companies. 
The act establishes a Small Business 
Investment Administration within the 


. Small Business Administration, to be 


headed by a Deputy Administrator. ‘The 
powers conferred by the act upon the 
Small Business Administrator will be 
exercised through the new Deputy Ad- 
ministrator. 

Appropriations of not to exceed $250 
million are authorized for loans by SBA 
under the act. These include SBA pur- 
chases of subordinated debentures of 
small-business investment companies, as 
well as other SBA loans to such com- 
panies, and SBA loans under title V of 
the act to State and local development 
companies. 

The new small-business investment 
companies will be chartered by the 
States, except in those States where such 
companies cannot be chartered under 
State law and operate in accordance with 
the purpose of the act. In such a State; 
SBA is authorized to charter small-busi- 
ness investment companies until July 1, 
1961.. Provision is also made for con- 
verting State-chartered investment com- 
panies and State development companies 
into SBA chartered small-business. in- 
vestment companies in such States. To 
obtain the benefits of the act, a State- 
chartered company must be chartered 
expressly for the purpose of operating 
under the act, and must be approved by 
SBA,. In granting such approval, as well 
ain issuing charters, SBA will consider 
the need for small-business financing in 
the proposed area of operation, the char- 
acter.of the management of the com- 
pahy, the number of smali-business in- 

t companies previously organ- 
ized; and the volume of their operations. 

The act requires that each small- 

investment company have not 

less. than $300,000 of paid-in capital and 
SBA can provide half. of this 

inthe form of subordinated debentures. 
Administration can also lend addi- 
funds up to 50 percent of thé com- 
Pahy’s capital and surplus under such 
terms as it fixes. In addition such com- 
a may borrow additional funds 
Private sources under regulations 

by SBA, 
Small-business investment companies 


operating. under the act ‘may provide 
cuulty-type capital to . small-business 


through the purchase..of con- 
pe debentures with terms and in- 
Tates fixed by the companies with 
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SBA approval. Whenever an invest- 
ment’ company provides capital to a 
small-business concern through the pur- 
chase of convertible debentures, the con- 
cern is required to purchase stock in the 
investment company in an amount 
equaling from 2 to 5 percent of the 
amount of the capital provided; the 
exact percentage will be established by 
SBA regulation. Small-business invest- 
ment companies may also make loans for 
terms up to 20 years to small-business 
concerns, and may extend the maturity 
of any such loan for an additional 10 
years for orderly liquidation purposes. 
Without SBA approval, the aggregate 
securities and obligations of a small- 
business concern held by an investment 
company cannot exceed 20 percent of the 
latter’s capital and surplus. Small- 
business investment companies operating 
under the act are exempt from the pro- 
vision in the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 which limits borrowings to one- 
third of assets; and they are eligible for 
discretionary exemptions for their secu- 
rities under the Securities Act of 1933 
and Trust Indenture Act of 1939. 

The act also provides authority for 
SBA to make loans to State development 
companies to stimulate and supplement 
the flow of private equity capital and 
long-term loan funds to small-business 
concerns. Funds so advanced cannot 
exceed the company’s borrowings from 
other sources. SBA may also make 
loans to State and local development 
companies, to assist identifiable small- 
business concerns in connection with 
plant construction, conversion, or ex- 
pansion, up to $250,000 for each concern. 
The authority. to make such loans to 
local development companies expires 
June 30, 1961. 

The act repeals section 13b of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act—which authorized 
working-capital loans to business con- 
cerns by Federal Reserve banks—and 
provides that amounts repaid to the 
United States by those banks as a re- 
sult of such repeal shall.be used to fi- 
nance a new program of grants for 
studies, research, and counseling for 
small businesses under the Small Busi- 
ness Act. Under this program, grants 
would be limited to $40,000, and not more 
than 1 grant could be made in any 1 
State in any 1 year. 

Although not included in this act, tax 
provisions which should prove most. help- 
ful in increasing the amount of private 
funds available to the investment com- 
panies operating under this act have 
been included in Public Law 85-866, 
Technical Amendments Act of 141958. 
These tax incentives allow investors in 
small-business investment companies an 
ordinary, rather than capital deduction 
for any losses resulting from such in- 
vestment.. They will also allow invest- 
ment companies to receive a similar tax 
deduction for any loss on the converti- 
ble debentures or stock of small-business 
concerns they may acquire; plus a 100 
percent dividends received deduction. 

The act. passed the Senate on June 9, 
1958; passed the House with amendments 
on. July 23; and.was approved by the 
sage t and became law on August 21, 

58. 
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TREASURY SALES OF SECURITIES TO FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE, PUBLIC LAW 85-476—-HOUSE REPORT 
1880, H. R. 12586 
This act extends until June 20, 1960, 

the authority of the Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase securities directly 
from the Treasury in amounts totaling 
not more than $5 billion outstanding at 
any one time. 

Prior to 1935 Federal Reserve banks 
could purchase Government obligations 
either in the market or directly from the 
Treasury. The Banking Act of 1935, 
however, required that all purchases of 
Government securities by Federal Re- 
serve banks be made in the open mar- 
ket. In 1942 the authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase securities 
directly from the Treasury was restored, 
but a limit of $5 billion was placed on the 
amount outstanding at any one time. 
The $5 billion authority was granted in- 
itially only through 1944, but the Con- 
gress has extended it from time to time 
so as to provide continuous limited di- 
rect borrowing authority ever since. 

The primary purpose of this direct 
borrowing authority is to help the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve System 
work together in minimizing the disturb- 
ing effects on the economy of short-run 
peaks in Treasury cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, particularly around the time 
of quarterly income-tax payments. This 
act was approved June 30, 1958. 

BILLS REPORTED BUT NOT ENACTED 
SAVINGS AND LOAN HOLDING COMPANIES, HOUSE 
REPORT 178, H. R. 4135 

Passed the House March 21, 1957, but 
was not acted on by the Senate, although 
Similar provisions were included in S. 
1451 as passed the Senate. 

In 1955 the committee reported out a 
bill, H. R. 6627, designed to regulate hold- 
ing companies in the field of commercial 
banking. It was subsequently enacted 
into law and became the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. Shortly after the 
committee had reported that bill a new 
holding company was formed in the sav- 
ings and loan field. In view of the po- 
tential problems that could develop from 
a holding company movement in the sav- 
ings and loan field the committee decided 
to take action before these problems as- 
sumed the eomplex status that had been 
encountered in dealing with the holding 
company problem in the commercial 
banking field. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee on March 1, 1957, reported H. R. 4135, 
to protect against the encroachment of 
holding companies in the savings and 
loan field. - 

H. R. 4135. as reported by the commit- 
tee and passed by the House prohibits 
any holding company from acquiring 
control of two or more savings and loan 
associations if the savings accounts in 
the associations are insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. The bill also denies FSLIC insur- 
ance to any uninsured savings and loan 
association if it is controlled by a holding 
company which also controls an insured 
savings and loan association. The bill 
prohibits any.insured savings and loan 
association controlled by a holding com- 
pany from making any loan to the hold- 
ing company or any of its subsidiaries. 
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The bill does not have any retroactive 
effect as it would not require an existing 
holding company—and there are only a 
few—to divest itself of an insured as- 
sociation it now controls. However, it 
does prohibit an existing holding com- 
pany from acquiring control of any addi- 
tional insured association after enact- 
ment of the act. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES, HOUSE REPORT 1859, 

8S. 3497 

Passed the Senate April 16, 1958; 
House defeated rule for its consideration 
August 1, 1958. 

During the latter part of 1957, it be- 
came apparent that the tempo of our 
economy was slackening; by the spring 
of 1958 more than 5 million people were 
unemployed. S. 3497 was passed by the 
Senate and favorably reported to the 
House by the Banking and Currency 
Committee with the objective of reducing 
the ranks of the unemployed while help- 
ing local communities provide needed 
waterworks, sewage systems, and other 
facilities. 

The bill would have broadened the ex- 
isting public facility loan program, which 
was established in 1955. Under the 
present program, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes loans to communities of 
50,000 population and under, to finance 
public-works projects, if financing is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms, 
A $100 million revolving fund is provided 
for these loans. The interest rates are 
fixed by the administration and vary 
from time to time; the current rate for 
30-year obligations is 4 percent for gen- 
eral obligation bonds and 4% percent 
for revenue bonds. 

S. 3497, as reported to the House, 
would have expanded this. program by 
making $2 billion—of which $400 million 
would have been a revolving fund— 
available for such loans to all communi- 
ties regardless of population, and would 
have reduced the interest rate by making 
it conform to the average rate paid by 
the Government on all outstanding obli- 
gations—this would have worked out at 
25, percent at the time the bill was re- 
ported. The bill would also have ex- 
tended such loans to cover nonprofit hos- 
pitals and lengthened the maximum 
term to 50 years; and would have made 
Federal loans available if not otherwise 
available on “equally favorable” terms— 
as compared with “reasonable” terms, 
which is the requirement of the law now. 

The bill also would have authorized an 
additional $50 million for planning ad- 
vances under section 702 of the Housing 
Act of 1954. The section 702 program 
was established to provide a shelf of 
planned public works which could be 
placed under construction quickly. 

The bill passed the Senate April 16, 
1958, and was reported to the House 
June 6. On August 1, 1958, a resolution 
providing for consideration of the bill 
was defeated in the House by a rollcall 
vote of 187 to 173. 

THE HOUSING ACT OF 1958, HOUSE REPORT 2359, 
8. 4035 ‘ 

The bill was called up under suspen- 
sion of the rules on August 18, 1958, but 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds, 
the vote being 251 for and 134 against, 
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As reported by the committee, S. 4035 
was a general housing bill with several 
important objectives. One prime pur- 
pose was to stimulate additional con- 
struction activity to combat the reces- 
sion. A second major objective was to 
achieve better housing generally, improve 
present programs designed to combat 
slums and blight, and provide special 
assistance to meritorious housing pro- 
grams such as military housing, college 
housing, cooperative housing, and the 
veterans’ home loan program. 

Title I would have broadened FHA pro- 
grams. The regular FHA section 203 
sales program would have been changed 
to reduce required down payments and 
lengthen loan maturities; facilitate 
trade-in financing; and broaden the sec- 
tion 203 (i) program to encourage low- 
cost housing outside of built-up areas. 
Other FHA programs would have been 
changed to encourage more rental hous- 
ing construction and cooperative hous- 
ing construction to alleviate the acute 
shortage of such housing in urban cen- 
ters. The section 221 relocation housing 
program—a vitai part of urban renewal 
and slum clearance—would have been 
strengthened by raising the mortgage 
ceiling to make the sales program more 
workable in many areas, and by estab- 
lishing a new section 221 rental housing 
program. The section 222 program for 
servicemen would have been changed by 
increasing the mortgage ceiling and ex- 
tending the program to cover low-cost 
sales housing in outlying areas under 
section 203 (i). The bill would also have 
set up a new FHA program to insure 
mortgages on proprietary—that is profit- 
run—nursing homes. 

Title IZ would have established a pro- 
gram of Federal loans to permit non- 
profit corporations to build housing for 
the elderly. These loans would have 
carried an interest rate of 3% percent 
under present conditions, with maturities 
up to 50 years. Appropriations of $100 
million would have been authorized for 
such loans. 

Title ITI related to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. It would have 
extended through August 7, 1959, the 
requirement that FNMA pay par for 
mortgages it buys under its special as- 
sistance program; reduced FNMA’s com- 
mitment and purchase fees for such 
mortgages; authorized the President to 
make $500 million additional available 
for FNMA purchases of FHA and VA 
loans up to $13,500 under the antireces- 
sion authority provided in the Emer- 
gency Housing Act; extended the so- 
called standby commitment to cover 
existing homes; authorized FNMA to 
make loans on pledged FHA and VA 
mortgages; and increased from $15,000 
to $17,500 the limit that generally applies 
to FNMA mortgage purchases. 

Title IV would have authorized capital 
grants of $500 million a year for 2 years 
for slum clearance and urban renewal, 
and would have made a number of 
changes in the urban renewal program. 
These would have broadened eligibility 
for relocation payments, increased the 
amounts of such payments, made an 
increased portion of urban renewal 
grants available for redeveloping indus- 
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trial and commercial areas, and made 
other changes to achieve more efficient 
operation. 

Title V would have provided $400 mil. 
lion additional for college housing 


of which $50 million would have been’ 


reserved for “other educational fagijj. 
ties” such as cafeterias and student cen. 
ters and $50 million would have been 
reserved for housing for nurses and in. 
terns. The bill would have provided a 
new program of loans to educational] in- 
stitutions for the construction or reha- 
bilitation of classrooms, laboratories, 
and related fixed facilities and initigj 
utilities necessary or appropriate for the 
instruction of students, the administra- 
tion of the institutions, or the conduct of 
varied research activities. Appropria- 
tions of $250 million would have been 
authorized for such loans. A further 
amendment would have made nonprofit 
student housing cooperatives eligible un- 
der the college housing program. 

Title VI would have extended the 
armed services housing mortgage insur- 
ance program for 1 additional year— 
June 30, 1959, to June 30, 1960. It also 
contained provisions to facilitate the ac- 
quisition by the military of Wherry 
housing, and also section 207 rental hous- 
ing projects, under certain conditions, 
A further amendment would have re- 
quired that time and a half be paid for 
overtime on projects financed under sec- 
tion 803. Another amendment would 
have made it clear that under the 
Wherry acquisition program the Secre- 
tary of Defense could assume the exist- 
ing mortgage when acquiring the prop- 
erty or acquire the property subject to 
the mortgage. 

Title VII of the bill would have estab- 
lished a new mortgage-insurance pro- 
gram to encourage lower downpayment 
loans outside of the FHA and VA pro- 
grams. It would have created a Home 
Mortgage Guarantee Corporation, under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Home 


Loan Bank Board, to write this insur- . 


ance. The insurance would have cov- 
ered the top 20 percent of the loan, sub- 
ject to a requirement that the lender 
bear 10 percent of any loss. Loans of 
up to 90 percent of.the value of the home, 
but not more than $25,000 would have 
been eligible for insurance. The initial 
capital for the new corporation would 
have been provided by the 11 Federal 
Home Loan Banks, through a $20 million 
stock subscription. The Corporation 
would have charged premiums for the 
insurance to cover expenses and build up 
reserves. 

Title VIII would have given discre- 
tionary authority to the FHA Commis- 
sioner to help prevent foreclosure im 
cases where the borrower becomes unem- 
ployed. One amendment would have 
permitted defaulted interest paymenjs to 
be included in the FHA debentures in- 
stead of in the certificate of claim as un- 
der present procedure. Another 
sion would have authorized the C 


sioner to acquire the mortgage in return» 


for debentures paid to the lender to pre~ 
vent foreclosure in cases where the 
would be unwilling or unable to 


- forebearance, 
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Title IX related to veterans’ housing. 
tt would have provided an additional 
$150 million for direct home loans to 

It would also have removed 
the requirement that the maximum in- 
terest rate on VA-guaranteed and direct 
joans shall be one-half of 1 percent below 
the maximum interest rate on FHA sec- 
tion 203 loans. 

Another provision would have added to 
the list of supervised lenders whose loans 
are guaranteed by VA on an automatic 
pasis all certified agents of any Federal 
agency which are acceptable to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The bill also 
provided that downpayments or deposits 
made by veterans on purchases of homes 
ina project of five or more units shall be 
placed in a special trust fund until the 
date of settlement, and authorized the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
suspend from participation in the vet- 
erans’ loan-guaranty program any 
builder, owner, or sponsor who has been 
similarly suspended from participation 
inan FHA program. 

Title X would have provided a new 

under title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949 for the insurance of loans 
to provide housing for migratory farm 
labor. Another amendment would have 
extended existing authorizations for 
low-rent public housing for 1 additional 
year; Another amendment would have 
extended the farm housing research 
program for 3 additional years and au- 
thorized appropriations of $100,000 a 
year during such additional period. 
Other amendments concerned the sale 
of housing financed under title LX of 
the National Housing Act which had 
been acquired by FHA, funds for sur- 
veys of public works planning, hospital 
construction under the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, and the disposal of addi- 
tional war housing projects. 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT, H. R. 2099, S. 3683 


This bill passed the Senate on May 13, 
1958, and passed the House with amend- 
ments on August 22. When the Presi- 
dent refused to sign it, it failed to be- 
come law. 

The Area Redevelopment Act would 
have established a new program to help 
build new employment opportunities in 
industrial areas suffering from chronic 
wemployment, and in rural areas with 
heavy concentrations of low-income 
farm. families. 

The act provides for an Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, headed by an 
area redevelopment commissioner, as @ 
constituent agency of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. The Commis- 

would be responsible for desig- 
hating the areas to be assisted under 
the act. These would be designated as 
ind 1 redevelopment areas or 
Tural redevelopment areas. He would 
be required to designate as an industrial 
redevelopment area any area which has 
ered from unemployment of 6 per- 
cent or more for 18 of the preceding 24 
the or 9 percent or more for 15 of 
os Preceding 18 months, or 12 percent 
— for the preceding 12 months. 
to would have discretionary authority 
area signate as an industrial area. any 
Which has suffered 15 percent un- 
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employment for the preceding 6 months, 
if the cause is not temporary, or any 
other area which has suffered substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment for an 
extended period of time. The areas 
eligible for designation as rural redevel- 
opment areas would be those with the 
largest number and percentage of low- 
income families, plus substantial and 
persistent unemployment or underem- 
ployment. 

Appropriations of $200 million would 
be authorized for revolving funds for 
redevelopment loans; $100 million for 
industrial redevelopment areas and $100 
million for rural redevelopment areas. 
These loans would be to help finance in- 
dustrial plants. They could cover the 
purchase or development of land and fa- 
cilities—inculding machinery and equip- 
ment—construction of new buildings, 
rehabilitation of empty buildings, or al- 
teration of existing buildings. Appli- 
cants for such loans would have to be 
approved by a State or local agency di- 
rectly concerned with the economic de- 
velopment of the locality, and the proj- 
ect would have to conform with an over- 
all program for the economic develop- 
ment of the area. The Federal loan 
could not exceed 65 percent of the proj- 
ect cost, and there would have to be rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment. The 
maximum term would be 40 years—with 
a@ possible extension of 10 years—and the 
interest rate would be fixed under a 
formula which adds one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent to the current average yield on 
long-term marketable Government ob- 
ligations—this worked out at 3% per- 
cent when the bill was passed. 

The act also would authorize appro- 
priations of $75 million annually for 
grants to provide public facilities in 
redevelopment areas. Such a grant 
would be authorized only if it will fill a 
pressing need in the area and there is 
little probability the project can be un- 
dertaken without the grant. The ap- 
plicant must contribute to the cost in 
proportion to its ability to do so. In 
addition, the Commissioner must find 
that the project will provide more than 
a temporary alleviation of unemploy- 
ment or underemployment and will tend 
to -improve the opportunities for suc- 
cessfully establishing or expanding in- 
dustrial or commercial plants or facil- 
ities in the area. 

The Commissioner could provide tech- 
nical assistance to revelopment areas to 
help them evaluate their needs and de- 
velop their potentialities for growth. 
Appropriations of $4,500,000 annually 
would be authorized for this purpose. 
The Commissioner would also be re- 
quired to furnish such areas with any in- 
formation or advice obtainable from the 
various Government agencies which may 
help provide greater employment oppor- 
tunities, and to furnish the Govern- 
ment procurement offices with a list of 
firms in redevelopment areas that desire 
Government contracts. 

For industrial redevelopment areas, the 
act would waive certain of the normal re- 
quirements of the slum clearance and 
urban renewal program, so that financial 
assistance may be extended under this 
program to clear sites in these areas for 
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industrial and commercial development. 
Up to 10 percent of the funds authorized 
for the slum clearance and urban re- 
newal program after June 1, 1958, would 
be available for this purpose. 

The act also would amend section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954 to make plan- 
ning grants under that section available 
to counties and municipalities located in 
industrial redevelopment areas, even 
though they exceed the 25,000 population 
limit that normally applies. These 
grants are for surveys, land-use studies, 
and other planning work—excluding 
plans for specific public works. 

The act also provides that the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall determine the voca- 
tional training needs of unemployed in- 
dividuals in redevelopment areas, and co- 
operate with Federal, State, and local 
officials in charge of existing vocational 
training programs to make sure their 
facilities and services are fully available 
to such individuals. If the Secretary of 
Labor finds a need for additional facili- 
ties or services and so advises the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
additional Federal assistance for this 
purpose would be authorized, including 
financial assistance, to be furnished 
through the Commissioner of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The act contains safeguards against 
pirating of industries. Section 6 (a) 
provides that no redevelopment loan shall 
be made to assist establishments re- 
locating from one area to another when 
such assistance will result to any extent 
in detriment to the area of original loca- 
tion by increasing unemployment. 
The same provision is included in section 
13, with respect to the use of financial 
assistance under the slum clearance and 
urban renewal program. 





Federal Air Pollution Control Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 85th Congress the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee ex- 
amined activities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare relating 
to air pollution control. The subcom- 
mittee gave particular attention to this 
subject because of a unanimous request 
by the California congressional delega- 
tion that these activities be examined. 

The subcommittee did not present a 
formal report on air pollution control 
activities to the 85th Congress since its 
study of this complicated subject has not 
yet been completed. However, it appears 
that progress is being made in certain 
aspects of the Federal program which 
have been subject to criticism. The sub- 
committee was particularly gratified by 
@ unanimous resolution of the California 
congressional delegation expressing ap- 
preciation for the subcommittee’s work. 
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I should like at this time to give a brief 
outline of the subcommittee’s examina- 
tion of Federal air pollution control ac- 
tivities. 

As a first step in its study, the subcom- 
mittee obtained background information 
from the United States Public Health 
Service concerning activities by that 
agency under the Air Pollution Research 
and Technical Assistance Act and other 
applicable legislation. In addition to a 
description of its responsibilities and the 
actions being taken to carry them out, 
the Public Health Service was asked to 
provide a summary of expenditures un- 
der the air pollution control program and 
information concerning officials having 
primary responsibilities in the program. 

The subcommittee then contacted the 
heads of most of the larger local air 
pollution control agencies in the country, 
asking their advice and assistance in its 
study. Each of these local authorities 
was asked to give a brief description of 
air pollution problems in his area and the 
manner in which his locality was seeking 
to cope with them. In addition, local 
authorities were asked to give their com- 
ments on the Federal program and their 
suggestions for improving its effective- 
ness. 

In October 1957 the subcommittee held 
public hearings in Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion to local officials, witnesses included 
a number of recognized authorities in the 
field of air-pollution control. These 
hearings were particularly productive, in 
my opinion, because of the participation 
of Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, of Los 
Angeles, and Congresswoman FLORENCE 
Dwyer, of New Jersey, two members of 
the subcommittee who have had a par- 
ticular interest in problems of air-pollu- 
tion control. The subcommittee is also 
indebted to Representative GLen Lips- 
coms, of Los Angeles, a member of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
for participating in the hearings. 

Testimony at the subcommittee’s Los 
Angeles hearings showed that local 
authorities had made impressive progress 
in solving air pollution problems in that 
area. However, local authorities did not 
then feel that the Federal program had 
given them any substantial amount of 
assistance. While recognizing the value 
of medical research on the effects of air 
pollution on human health, Los Angeles 
authorities expressed the belief that a 
larger proportion of the limited Federal 
funds available should be used for engi- 
neering research on methods of con- 
trolling pollution. It was suggested, also, 
that Federal authorities were not making 
full use of research work already done at 
the local level and that insufficient ex- 
change of information was causing un- 
necessary duplication. Los Angeles 
authorities identified automobile exhaust 
fumes as the major remaining source of 
air pollution in that area and asked for 
more attention to this problem at the 
Federal level. 

Following the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings, there were a number of indications 
of improvement in the air pollution 
control situation. Federal officials held 
meetings with Los Angeles’ authorities 
concerning air pollution control prob- 
lems. The Surgeon General advised the 
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subcommittee: in May 1958 that he be- 
lieved local authorities were substan- 
tially satisfied with progress being made 
to meet their criticisms. A national 
conference on air pollution problems in 
urban areas has been scheduled for 
Washington in November of this year. 
An Executive order was issued directing 
heads of Federal departments and 
agencies to cooperate with State and lo- 
cal authorities to insure the prevention 
or abatement of atmospheric pollution 
caused by or resulting from Federal 
activities. 

Air pollution is already a serious 
problem in many areas of the United 
States. Because of our increasing popu- 
lation and the tremendous growth of 
metropolitan areas, the problem will 
inevitably become more serious unless 
we move promptly and vigorously to 
meet it. There is much that State and 
local governments can do to fight air 
pollution; they must take every prac- 
ticable step that is within their power 
if we are to have clean air for our 
cities. However, there are certain 
things that local authorities cannot do 
by: themselves. States and localities 
cannot control pollution which origi- 
nates outside the limits of their juris- 
diction, nor do they have the resources 
necessary to solve some of the more dif- 
ficult technical problems of air pollu- 
tion control. In such instances, the 
Federal Government can and should 
assist local authorities, particularly 
through engineering research concern- 
ing methods of controlling air pollution. 

The forthcoming national conference 
on air pollution control, while en- 
couraging, will in itself solve nothing. 
It will be effective only if its recom- 
mendations are translated into vigorous 
and determined action at all levels of 
government. 

The subcommittee’s hearings on air- 
pollution control, together with’ com- 
ments and recommendations of local au- 
thorities on this problem will be printed 
and made available for the use of those 


attending the November conference. I: 


should like to suggest that, in its de- 
liberations, the conference give careful 
consideration to setting up effective 
methods for accomplishing the follow- 
ing objectives: 

First. The elimination of possible dup- 
lication of effort by Federal, State, and 
local governments through exchange of 
information and coordination of research 
activities. 

Second. The encouragement of coop=- 
erative agreements among State and 
loca] governments for meeting pollution 
problems extending beyond a single ju- 
risdiction. 

Third. Increased attention, particu- 
larly at the Federal level, to developing 
practicable methods of controlling air 
contamination from automobile exhaust 
fumes and other major sources of pol- 
lution. 

I am sure that the subcommittee will 
continue to give close attention to the 
very important problem of air-pollution 
control during the 86th Congress. 

While I believe that all members of 
the subcommittee would agree with this 
statement, time limitations made it im- 
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possible for me to discuss these remarks 
with them in advance. However, I am 
pleased to be able to say that the rank. 
ing minority member of the subcommit. 
tee, Mrs. Dwyer, of New Jersey, joing 
with me in this statement. 





Report of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith on Soviet Anti-Semitism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B..KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith 
has recently exposed another example 
of Communist Russia’s ruthless persecy- 
tion of minorities and religious groups, 
In its report on Anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union Today, the league docu- 
ments the steady destruction of the civil 
rights. of Jews living in Russia. The 
evidence set forth in this report shows 
that Russian Jews are being system. 
atically excluded from political life; sub- 
jected to educational quota systems by 
which they are virtually excluded from 
institutions of higher learning; elimi- 
nated from the diplomatic and military 
services; and harassed by a Government. 
approved anti-Semitic press campaign. 
The report concludes that the prospects 
for Soviet Jewry are “dire and gloomy,” 
and compares the Communist repression 
of the Jews to that of the Nazi’s during 
Hitler’s reign of terror. 

This report is another example of the 
Anti-Defamation League’s ceaseless ef- 
forts in behalf of minority groups all 
over the world. The league’s deter- 
mined fight to achieve equal justice 
under law for every man regardless of 
race, creed, or color deserves the com- 
mendation of all citizens interested in 
stamping out intolerance ‘and bigotry 
wherever it exists. 

The league’s exposure of Communist 
anti-Semitism should not be regarded as 
a mere academic exercise. Certainly, 
the coordinated destruction of Jewish 
civil rights is a violation by the Soviet 
Union of the Charter of the United 
Nations, which expressly affirms the 
faith of the peoples of the United Na- 
tions in fundamental human rights. 
After reading the league’s report, I 
called on our Ambassador to the United 
Nations to undertake a concerted effort 
to spotlight before the whole world the 
perfidy of the Soviet Union in this mat- 
ter. I am gratified that both Ambas- 
sador Lodge and our Deputy Repr 
tive, James Wadsworth, have pro 


to do everything possible to have the 


United Nations deal with the problem. 
Under leave previously granted, I in- 
clude in the Recorp excerpts from the 
statement issued by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, my letter to Am 
Lodge, and the replies I received: 
ANTI-DEFAMATION -LEAUUE STATEMENT 
Soviet statistics hi t the steady de 
struction of the civil rights of Jews, wa? 
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are being progressively squeezed out of edu- 
cational, economic, political, and social life 
in the Soviet Union, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B’rith reported today. This 
has been accompanied by a nationwide anti- 
Semitic campaign in the Soviet press and the 
continuing repression of the religious life of 
Jews, the league added. 

The league’s report, Anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union Today, made public by Henry 
Edward Schultz, its national chairman, 
marks the 10th anniversary of the arrest of 
450 Jewish writers, artists, and intellectuals 
who were shipped to Soviet labor camps in 
1948. Of these, one group of 24 were executed 
on August 12, 1952. The others have disap- 
peared leaving no trace and have either died 
or been liquidated in the work camps. 

A key to the systematic exclusion of Jews 
from Russian life comes to light from latest 
Soviet figures on Jewish membership in the 
Soviet parliament now in the possession of 
the league. Whereas in 1937 Jews consti- 
tuted 4.1 percent of the total membership, 
in 1958 Jewish membership dropped to one- 
fourth of 1 percent. ‘ 

Other statistics obtained by the league 
reveal a consistent effort by Soviet authori- 
ties to degrade Jews in various fields of Rus- 
sian life, scientific, educational, and war 
services—as if Jews did not exist there. 

Equally significant, the report declared, 
are statistics in the field of Soviet higher 
education. Noting that the existence of 
a quota system against Jewish students in 
Soviet universities and technical and aca- 
demic institutes has been widely reported 
since 1955, the league said there is good 
ground for the belief that the barring of 
Jewish applicants has been extended. This 
is due in part to the increase in competition 
in recent years for admission to Soviet in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

“Exact figures are naturally very difficult 
to come by,” the league report points out. 
“But recently statistics have been obtained 
from a completely reliable anonymous source 
which provide an illuminating picture of. 
these exclusionary practices. 

“These figures concern the number and 
nationalities (in Russia, Jews, though a re- 
ligious group, are designated by the Govern- 
ment as a nationality) of the students grad- 
uated last spring from two faculties, history 
and chemistry, at the University of Minsk, 
the leading school of the capital of White 
Russia. 

“As a basis for comparison, it is interesting 
to note the population figures for the four 
leading cities of the White Russian Soviet 
Republic. Minsk itself, with a population 
of 412,000, has 40,000 Jews. Bobruisk—total 
population, 150,000; Jewish population, about 
60,000. Gomel—total population of 144,000; 
Jewish population, 15,000. Mogilev—total 
Population of 106,000; Jewish population, 
some 12,000. The Jewish population of these 
four major White Russian cities represents 
between 10 and 12 percent of the total popu- 
lation. It might be expected, therefore, that 
this proportion would be generally reflected 
at the university, especially in a region such 
as White Russia where Jews were tradition- 
ally bearers of a high educational and cul- 
tural standard. 

‘This expectation is not borne out by the 
+ peg The history faculty at the Univer- 
kn Minsk graduated 213 White Russians, 
aa 40 Ukrainians, and 7 Jews. The 
dens me faculty graduated 224 White Rus- 

“ns, 76 Russians, 41 Ukrainians, and 8 Jews. 

Several points are in order. First, the 
Proportions représented by the students of 
oan three nationalities reflect quite 

y the general distribution of nationality 
Populations in White Russia. Secondly, the 
for the students in both faculties are 
oars raid close, which suggest an official pol- 
Sity. ed nationality ratios at the univer- 


With respect to religious 
repression, the 
league noted, the Khrushchev regime is con- 
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tinuing in full force the old Stalin policy 
severely restricting the number of syna- 
gogues available to religious Jews, far below 
the number needed. 

“It prevents the building of new syna- 
gogues or the repair of old ones, and im- 
poses unusual restrictions on the availability 
of necessary religious articles, such as prayer 
books and prayer shawls. Printing of the 
Bible.in Hebrew is prohibited, and Jewish 
religious instruction is illegal. At the same 
time, Jews are forbidden to have their own 
schools, newspapers, communal organiza- 
tionsm, or theaters.” 

The league noted that there has been a 
gradual accommodation between the Soviet 
regime and the Russian Orthodox and Mos- 
lem groups, but that Jews have been treated 
as @ special case and are forbidden to have 
any countrywide religious and community 
association. 

Further, the league said, Jews are forbid- 
den even the minimal advantages which have 
been extended in the Soviet Union to the 
other one-hundred-odd nationality groups, 
which have been permitted to retain some 
sort of cultural identity. 

“Utterly deprived of any means of cul- 
tural or communal expression,” the league 
added, “the Soviet Jew is yet required to 
identify himself as a Jew by nationality. 
The Jew’s identity card, specifying as his 
nationality “Yevrei’—‘Jew’—is all that re- 
mains of formal, legal, official recognition of 
the Jewish nationality. This identification 
gains no rights for the Jew, but makes him 
an easier target for discrimination.” 

The league declared that while restric- 
tions against Jews have been tightened in 
education, in the diplomatic and military 
services, in government employment, and in 
Jewish religious life, Soviet newspapers and 
periodicals in the past year have been pub- 
lishing regularly articles that are clearly 
anti-Semitic. 

These, the league said, “have resorted to 
obvious and crude forms of stereotyping, in 
order to demonstrate the ‘antisocial, para- 
sitical’ behavior of Jews in Soviet life. 

“The curious features of these articles 
are markedly similar. The word “Jew” 
never appears. But the villain invariably 
bears a name which will be recognizable to 
Soviet readers as obviously Jewish. Among 
such names are Rubinstein, Fineberg, Blon- 
stein, Veidman, Frankel, Katz, Spector. 
The ‘villain’ is consistently described in 
terms designed to incite the maximum ha- 
tred and contempt. 

The League said the regular appearance 
of such articles is reminiscent of the more 
violent and openly anti-Semitic Soviet press 
campaigns of 1948-49 and of 1952-53. “It 
is noteworthy,” it added, “that currently, as 
well as during the earlier period, there has 
also appeared a series of vitriolic and in- 
flammatory anti-Israel articles.” 

“There can be little doubt,” the league 
stressed, “that this bears all the marks of an 
ominous propaganda campaign reflecting 
official policy. The objective and effect of 
the stereotyped anti-Semitic portraits, their 
conjunction with anti-Israel articles, and 
the nationwide distribution of both in the 
leading Soviet newspapers and journals, can 
only be kept alive and foster latent anti- 
Semitic sentiments as a popular bulwark for 
related Soviet policies and strategy. 

“Such crude anti-Semitism has its deep 
roots in Russian life, nurtured for genera- 
tions by the Tsarist regimes as a matter of 
state policy. The Soviets have evidently not 
hesitated to use similar orthodox anti- 
Semitic tactics in the furtherance of their 
own needs.” 

The league emphasized that “Soviet anti- 
Semitism and Soviet strategic objectives in 
the Middle East complement each other. 
The U. S. S. R.’s pro-Arab, anti-Israel di- 
plomacy ties in perfectly with its older anti- 
Zionist policy as well as with its anti- 
Western strategy in the Middle East. Fi- 
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nally, the anti-Israel policy serves as a 
weapon to stifle Soviet Jewish sentiments 
for Israel and as an additional device for 
enforcing internal conformity and the rup- 
ture of all Jewish ties with the outside 
world.” 


The prospects for Soviet Jewry, the league 
declared, “are dire and gloomy: at best, the 
extinction of a once flourishing and rich 
cultural tradition and life; at worst, the 
completion by the Communists of the hein- 
ous work begun by the Nazis—the liquida- 
tion by forcible assimilation of this com- 
munity of 3 million Jews.” 





LETTER TO AMBASSADOR LODGE 


Aucusr 23, 1958. 
The Honorable Henry Casot Lopcez, 

United States Representative to the 
United Nations and Representative 
in the Security Council, New York, 
mF. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: For some time I 
have been deeply troubled by reports of the 
persecution and repression of Jews within 
the Soviet Union. A report recently issued 
by the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B’rith details these charges and underscores 
the fact that the rights of Jews in Russia 
today are being systematically and savagely 
restricted. This organized anti-Semitic 
drive, reminiscent of Hitlerian tactics, 
threatens to wipe all semblance of Jewish 
culture from the map. of the Soviet Union. 


While we in the United States properly 
view these developments with revulsion and 
anger, there appears little this Nation can 
do directly to help these noble people be- 
hind the Soivet Union. However, it does 
appear possible that .our Government, 
through its representatives at the United 
Nations, might well bring this problem to 
the attention of the world and seek some 
means of its solution. 


Certainly, the coordinated destruction of 
Jewish civil rights in the Soviet Union is in 
bald derogation of the Charter of the United 
Nations. That Charter expressly affirms the 
faith of the peoples of the United Nations 
in “fundamental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of na- 
tions, large and small. * * *’’ Are we to per- 
mit those words to become meaningless 


, without protest? 


Although territorial barriers may also in- 
hibit the direct intervention of the U. N., 
surely that body provides a proper body for 
a full airing of this ghastly situation. The 
United States, with its strong and fine popu- 
lation of Jewish origin, and its long tra- 
dition as defender of human rights, should 
properly take the lead in exposing this mat- 
ter before the world. 

Knowing your high principles and ideals, 
I feel sure you‘are as distressed over this 
situation as I 4m. I hope you and your 
staff will take this whole subject under 
serious advisement and will undertake a 
concerted effort to spotlight before the 
whole world the perfidy of the Soviet Union 
in this matter. This situation provides an- 
other opportunity for the United States to 
reaffirm its moral and democratic leadership 
of the free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 





THE DEPUTY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., August 27, 1958. 
Dear KEN: In Cabot’s temporary absence 
I am replying to your letter of August 23. 
On a number of occasions in the past we 
have brought to the attention of the United 
Nations General Assembly the problem of the 
Soviet Union’s persecution and repression of 
Jews and other minority groups. We remain, 
of course, anxious to do everything we can 
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through the United Nations to seek some 
way to deal with the problem. 

I am sending a copy of your letter to the 
State Department and am asking that the 
possibility of some action at the forthcoming 
13th session of the General Assembly be 
carefully studied. 

I will be sure to show your letter to Cabot 
when he returns to New York. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES J. WADSWORTH. 





UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., September 1, 1958. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Upon my return to 
the office I find your letter of August 23. 

Rest assured that I completely share your 
revulsion and anger at the maltreatment of 
Jews in the Soviet Union and have tried in 
the past to leave no stone unturned to call 
attention to what has happened. 

What you are doing in keeping world pub- 
lic opinion focused on this problem can be 
of the greatest value. 

You are certainly on the right track, and 
you can count on my wholehearted support. 

With thanks for your letter and its many 
helpful suggestions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HENRY CABOT LODGE. 





Hon. George Shuford 





SPEECH 
o 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker,-one of 
the finest men and most dedicated. public 
servants I know, your friend and my 
friend, Georce SHuForpD, for reasons of 
health, will not be back with us in the 
86th Congress. 

I knew of Greorce’s unfortunate and 
untimely illness which struck him down 
temporarily just a few days before he 
was given a splendid vote of confidence 
in the recent Democratic primary in the 
12th Congressional District of North 
Carolina. Nonetheless, I was shocked 
beyond words when I heard of his resig- 
nation as the Democratic nominee to 
Congress in the coming November gen- 
eral election in the 12th Congressional 
District of North Carolina. I was espe- 
cially saddened by his decision because I 
knew of the rapid progress he had made 
on the road to recovery. Like you and 
his many other friends here, I had hoped 
he would decide to stay with us. In fact, 
he looked wonderful on the floor of the 
House just the day before we adjourned 
the 85th Congress. 

Unquestionably, had GrorcE SHUFORD 
chosen to remain in the race as a candi- 
date for reelection to the 86th Congress, 
he would have been returned to us by the 
people of his district. However, because 
of his own personal fears that he might 
not be able to continue to serve the 
people of his district as fully, completely, 
and effectively as he would like, he chose 
to let his people send another in his 
place. He wanted no question to be in 
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their minds about the health of their 
Representative in the Congress. This 
unselfish attitude characterizes the kind 
of man he is. 

My colleague, HucH ALEXANDER, and 
I will probably miss GrorcE more than 
any other Member of the Congress;.al- 
though he was a very close and devoted 
friend of many with whom he has served. 
We three have been together for some 
time in the school of public service. We 
are fraternity brothers so to speak since 
we were in the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture together. Though GErorGE was sub- 
sequently elevated to the high office of 
superior court judge of North Carolina, 
where he served with great honor, abil- 
ity, and distinction, we three came to 
Congress together. Our wives are close 
friends. No couple that ever came to 
Washington more beautifully and thor- 
oughly built themselves into the work 
and lives and hearts of those with whom 
they associated than the SHUFORDs. 

No Member of the Congress is held in 
higher esteem by his colleagues than 
is GEORGE SHUFORD. In fact, whether or 
not one always agreed with him, he had 
the type of confidence and respect of 
his colleagues without which a Member 
of Congress might just as well not be 
here. He has demonstrated great leg- 
islative ability throughout his career in 
the Congress. Ht has come to be known 
as one of the most outstanding Mem- 
bers of this body. He was serious and, 
at the same time, good humored. He 
has refiected great credit upon himself, 
his family, and the people of our State 
and Nation. It has not been his nature 
to be spectacular. He has not been a 
blowhard in the cave of winds, but he 
has been a master of person-to-person 
conversation in the cloakrooms and 
around the committee tables, over the 
telephone, and wherever he has moved 
here in Washington. He got things done 
without a lot of lost motion. His. keen 
insight and judgment, his tolerant and 
sympathetic understanding, his genuine 
friendliness and gentleness, his cordial, 
captivating and relaxing smile, his soft 
words of wisdom, his devotion to duty, 
his love for his family and his people 
back home are the hallmarks of a great 
person and a noble public servant. 

Mr. Speaker, in these troubled times 
when the world is faced with seemingly 
impossible differences between men and 
nations; when uncertainty, confusion 
and indecision characterize the attitudes 
of statesmen and diplomats in all of the 
world’s capitals, including our own; 
when the evil which posesses man is 
manifesting itself more visibly; when 
the spirit of hate, jealousy, greed, and 
lust for power still dominates so many 
human hearts; when selfishness seems 
to have gripped the entire human race; 
when castles of wisdom and sympathe- 
tic understanding are so desperately 
needed, our country suffers a great loss 
when such a man as GrorGE SHUFORD, 
though one man he is, retires from pub- 
lic service. This able and distinguished 
Member of the 83d, the 84th, and 35th 
Congresses of the United States, affec- 
tionately referred to be me as GEORGE, 
known and loved as Greorce or “Judge” 
by his associates and vast numbers of 
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people who knew him only by reputation, 
never lost the common touch. He never 
forgot that he was the servant of all. 
the most humble, the rich and the poor 
the high and the low—educated and 
uneducated alike.. This, to me, made 
him the kind of public servant America 
needs more of. : 

The poet, Kipling, might well haye 
been speaking of men like Grorcr Sy. 
FORD when he said: 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common 
touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 
you, 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With 60 seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a man, 
my son. 


GeorGE SHUFORD Will not be back with 
us in January. All of us will miss him 
greatly. I think I can assure him that 
when he leaves this great House of Rep- 
resentatives and returns to private life 
at his. home in the beautiful mountains 
of western North Caroline, he will carry 
with him the respect, admiration, and 
devotion of every Member of this body. 

I, therefore, want to join my colleagues 
from North Carolina and others in this, 
the greatest deliberative body on earth, 
in paying this sincere tribute to a great 
man, GEORGE SHUFORD, and. in expressing 
the hope that he and his lovely and lov- 
ing wife, Daphne, and their loved ones 
will enjoy during the years that lie ahead 
an abundance of the greatest things in 
life—good health, happiness, and friends, 





A Report on the 85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. S. SAUND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the 85th Congress has come to a close, 
I want to thank my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives for their 
friendship and assistance and report to 
my constituents’ on my activities dur- 
ing this historic session of the Congress 
of the United States. 

I was elected by the people of the 29th 
District’ of California to membership in 
the most powerful parliamentary body in 
the world. That is a high privilege. 

I have worked for 2 years under the 
shadow of the majestic Capitol dome, 
symbol of the freedom of the American 
people and their Government. It has’ 


been a thrilling experience for me 


live and work in the shadow of imprés- 
sive monuments to American greatness. 
The Lincoln Memorial, which 
Washington one of the world’s 
beautiful cities, expressing the spirit of 


government of the poeple, by the people, 
ashington 


and for the people. The W 
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Monument, symbolizing the courage of 
our first President. The Jefferson Me- 
morial, with its protest against any form 


‘of tyranny over the minds of man. The 


Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, where 
those known but to God silently challenge 
ys to work harder for the world in which 
young men and their loved ones can live 
out their lives free from the terrors of 


w During my first term in office I have 
done my best to keep the people of Riv- 
erside and Imperial Counties informed 
of the developments in Government that 


-affect their lives and business. I have 


made regular reports to farmers, small- 
pusiness men, teachers, and other groups. 
I mailed a weekly report to all the radio 
stations and newspapers in my area. 

As Congressman of the 29th Congres- 
sional District, thousands of veterans, 
servicemen, new citizens, farmers, busi- 
nessmen, students and housewives have 
written to me about their individual and 
collective problems. I have attempted 
to answer each inquiry promptly and 
have been able to help my constituents 
in ironing out their difficulties. 

For example: 

The widow of a serviceman was in dire 
financial straits because the mailing of 
her $10,000 insurance check from Wash- 
ington was delayed. In answer to her 
appeal, I made a strong request of the 
Treasury Department and the check 
was dispatched promptly. Her death 
compensation payments were increased 
from $69.50 to $87 a month. 

A veteran and family man, well re- 
spected and liked in his community, suf- 
fered a serious accident that rendered 
him helpless. Funds for his care were 
exhausted. Yet the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration maintained that he could not be 
admitted to a veterans’ hospital because 
his injury was non-service-connected. I 
waged a vigorous effort in his behalf— 
tonoavail. Finally, I went to the chair- 
man of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, Hon. OLIN TEaGueE, of Texas, to 
present my appeal. The veteran was 
admitted to a veterans’ hospital. 

I arranged for an Air Force plane to 
fly a child to an eastern city for a special 
operation. 

In several instances, I was successful 
in arranging for the hardship discharge 
of servicemen who were vitally needed 
at home. 

Hundreds of other cases involved tax 
Problems, radio and television licenses 
for individuals and communities, prob- 

concerning public land and. other 
matters between citizens of the 29th 
ional District and their Federal 
Government. I have received many let- 
ters of thanks and appreciation, which 
Were ample reward for any efforts I made 
in behalf of these constituents of mine. 

I cannot conceive of a group of men 
Ho women more courteous, better in- 
ormed and willing to assist than the 

of Congress. Thanks to the 
8enerous and competent assistance of 
my senior colleagues of the House of 
gape I have been eminently 
accomplishing objec- 

yen the 29th District. ~ 
$4,924 8 ered Congress appropriated 
, for military construction at 
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March Air Force Base. In January, 
1958, the Air Force released $4,431,000 for 
construction of a taxiway, airmen’s 
dormitory and dining hall, officers quar- 
ters and communications center. In the 
military construction appropriation bill 
for 1959 is another $3,165,000 for this 
important base at Riverside. 

More than $4 million was appropriated 
last year for the extension of runways 
and other improvements at El Centro 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, but unfor- 
tunately, this money is being held back 
by the Navy Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

An authorization of $510,000 for a fuse 
test facility and laboratory facilities at 
Corona Naval Ordnance Laboratory is 
included in the military construction 
authorization bill for 1959. 

In the vital field of flood control, suffi- 
cient funds were provided for the com- 
pletion of the Santa Ana River levees 
at Riverside. 

Money was granted for planning of the 
San Jacinto River-Bautista Creek proj- 
ect in the Hemet-San Jacinto area. 

The engineer’s report for the Tachevah 
Creek project at Palm Springs progressed 
through channels toward approval, and 
just before the 85th Congress adjourned, 
I introduced a bill to authorize con- 
struction of this important project. I 
have been assured of early action on my 
bill after the next Congress convenes in 
January. 

New post offices were approved for 
Cathedral City, Elsinore, La Quinta, 
Palm Desert, Holtville, and San Jacinto. 
The new Cherry Valley rural branch post 
office was approved and dedicated. Mail 
delivery service was scheduled to com- 
mence this month in Sky Valley, near 
Desert Hot Springs. 

Fast action by members of the House 
Armed Services Committee, at my in- 
stigation, rescued and made available 
the $660,000 appropriation for the 
Blythe-Glamis Road. 

Funds were made available for im- 
provements on several airports in River- 
side and Imperial Counties. 

More than $100,000 was appropriated 
for construction and alterations at the 
United States Salinity Laboratory in 
Riverside and $15,000 for the salary of a 
scientist conducting important research 
to develop a new variety of cotton at the 
Southwestern Irrigation Field Station in 
Brawley. 

A contract was awarded for $93,728 
for improvement at the border station in 
Calexico. 

The chairman and members of the 
House Agriculture Committee and House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
accepted my invitations to come to the 
29th Congressional District for on-the- 
spot hearings. 

I.waged an all-out fight to save the 
Mexican national labor program after 
funds for its continuance were elimi- 
nated by the House Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. Legislation 
was passed extending the program for 2 
more years. 

Throughout the 85th Congress, I made 
an unrelenting fight to defeat the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project bill. This leg- 
islation, so potentially disastrous to 
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southern California, was passed by the 
Senate. I fought it in the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and 
House Rules Committee. I wrote a per- 
sonal letter to each of my colleagues of 
the House of Representatives, urging 
their opposition of the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project. The bill did not reach 
the House floor. 

It is very unusual for a freshman Con- 
gressman to have a major bill passed in 
Congress. But by hard and persistent 
work, in cooperation with a number of 
my colleagues, I was able to secure the 
passage of a bill to authorize $2 million 
for construction of irrigation lines and 
drainage works on Indian lands in the 
Coachella Valley County Water District. 
This proposal had been an objective of 
the Coachella Valley Water District for 8 
years. 

The first bill I introduced in Congress 
was a bill to authorize payment of a claim 
to Riverside County for damages inflicted 
by the Navy on Ryan-Hemet Airport dur- 
ing World War II. This claim had been 
before the Congress a number of times, 
but it had never received a hearing. I 
persuaded the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee chairman 
to hold a hearing and representatives of 
Riverside County came to Washington to 
present their case. Eventually, the com- 
mittee approved payment of the claim in 
modified form acceptable to Riverside 
County, but too late for action in the 
House and Senate. I shall press for 
further action on this claim in the 86th 
Congress. 

I am pleased to report that in my ex- 
perience as a first term Member of the 
House of Representatives, contrary to 
the belief of many people, I did not find 
any signs of partisanship or political 
wrangling: Bipartisanship has been the 
keynote of Speaker Sam Raysurn in 
meeting the critical problems which 
faced the representatives of the people 
in Washington. While I cast hundreds 
of votes on highly important and contro- 
versial issues, not once was I told by the 
leadership of the House how to vote. 

President Eisenhower told Congress 
at the beginning of the second session 
that there were three pieces of legisla- 
tion that he wanted passed by Congress: 
First, reorganization of our military de- 
fense; second, extension of the recipro- 
cal trade on a more permanent basis; 
and third, a sound mutual security pro- 
gram. 

I am happy to report that I gave my 
Support to the President, with some 
modifications, on these programs, which 
are of great importance to the future of 
America. 

On the mutual security program, also 
known as the foreign aid program, I 
‘voted to cut $688 million from the Presi- 
dent’s request. I voted for this cut be- 
cause I believed that a large part of the 
‘military assistance and defense support 
money was being ineffectively spent. In 
many instances in past years, huge ex- 
penditures in foreign aid have failed to 
win friends for the United States in 
countries overseas. 

I took the floor and made a speech in 
the House’ of Representatives defending 
the President’s request for $10 million 
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to build a powerful transmitter to reach 
the countries of the Middle East and 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. I be- 
lieve that it was an outrage that the 
President’s speech before the United Na- 
tions last month was drowned out be- 
cause we did not have a strong enough 
transmitted. . Here, I protested, we have 
given away thousands and millions of 
dollars over and over again to win friends 
in the Middle East and other parts of the 
world, and yet we cannot afford a trans- 
mitter strong enough to carry our Presi- 
dent’s message to those people. 

Following my 10-nation trip last year 
to the Far East, Middle East, and Europe, 
I reported to my fellow members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
the people of Asia and‘ Africa are not 
unfriendly. They want freedom and the 
American way of life. Yet we—a Nation 
of supersalesman—are failing to sell our 
way of life. 

In the Middle East, we are buying kings 
and protecting oil. The people of those 
countries do not want the status quo 
maintained; that is nothing more than a 
return to the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages. They want to have a sense of be- 
:onging and an opportunity for a free, 
fuller life. Until we expend our energy 
in working with the people, instead of 
placating the kings, we will not come out 
on top. 

Despite a lull in the cold war in a mili- 
tary way, Communists threats continue 
unabated. The Soviets have launched 
three economic offensives. We are en- 
gaged in a one-game series with Russia, 
which we must not lose—because there 
will not be another game. We have to 
come out on top. There is no such thing 
as second best. 

When Congress convened in January 
of this year, there were two major issues 
which overshadowed many other impor- 
tant problems. This was the post-sput- 
nik period, and Soviet Russia had suc- 
ceeded in launching into outer space a 
ton and a half satellite of steei and 
scientific instruments. This brought 
realization to the American people that 
the Soviets had attained mastery of 
science and technological. developments. 
In terms of national security, it was 
known that the Communists had suc- 
ceeded in developing an operational in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile capable 
of carrying hydrogen and atomic war- 
heads for thousands of miles. 

In addition to this threat from abroad, 
Congress also faced the brutal fact that 
this country was in the midst of a serious 
business recession. Five million Ameri- 
cans were out of work while, in the same 
time, the cost of living was constantly 
rising. 

The Congress met the first challenge 
with prompt vigorous action only a week 
after it convened... On January 15, in 

“an atmosphere reminiscent.of the “Hun- 
dred Days” that began the Roosevelt 
Administration of 1933, the House of 
Representatives—by a unanimous vote 
of 360 to 0—authorized the expenditure 
of more than half a billion dollars for 
military preparedness. 

On July 24, the House and Senate gave 
final approval to the Defense. Reorgani- 
zation Act, along the lines requested by 
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the President, strengthening the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense to elimi- 
nate wasteful duplication of effort among 
the services, to facilitate strategic plan- 
ning, to improve command operations 
and to expand defense research and de- 
velopment functions. 

This act makes the Secretaries of the 
three services responsible to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for the operation and 
efficiency of their departments, and it 
clarifies the Secretary’s right to exercise 
direction, authority, and control over the 
services. 

It created a new Director of Research 
and Engineering to centralize research 
and development in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

It preserves congressional surveillance 
over the individual services by retaining 
the right of service chiefs and secretaries 
of the services to present their com- 
plaints to Congress. Retained is Con- 
gress’ veto power over the transfer, 
merger, and obligation of funds within 
the separate services. 

In the spring of this year I expressed 
vigorous opposition to the proposed plan 
of the administration to cut the number 
of National Guard and Army Reserve 
divisions and reduce the strength of 
these services. I was familiar with the 
great contribution of the men of the 
National Guard and Reserve in our Na- 
tion’s history and their vital role in na- 
tional defense today, as well as their 
activities in their communities. 

With this in mind, I joined with many 
of my colleagues in Congress in making 
a strong protest of the proposed cut. I 
was delighted when the Defense Depart- 
ment reconsidered its decision. 

Full production, full consumption, and 
full employment are my motto for a 
growing, progressive America., I main- 
tain that we cannot function under our 
dynamic, expanding economy. without 
always keeping this in mind: Business 
expansion can be sustained only by ex- 
panding the purchasing power of the 
consuming public. 

Feeling this way, I gave my full sup- 
port to the program which Congress ini- 
tiated at the begining of the second ses- 
sion in January to accelerate business 
and curb unemployment. 

Acting swiftly, the Congress passed a 
resolution urging the President to ex- 
pedite work on projects, both civilian and 
military, for which funds had already 
been appropriated. Then it embarked 
on a program of legislation that in- 
cluded: 

An emergency $1.8 billion Housing Act. 

Increased $4 billion authorization for 
FHA mortgage insurance. 

Authorized $5.5 billion for highway 
construction, including $1.8 Billion addi- 
tional to create jobs and expedite work. 

Provided optionally to States, for re- 
payment in 5 years, up to 15 weeks’ addi- 
tional unemployment compensation. 

Authorized Federal guaranty of rail- 
road loans up to $700 million. 

Increased postal rates and postal pay. 

Authorized advanced purchases of sup- 


plies and equipment from fiscal year. 


1959 appropriations to stimulate busi- 
ness. 








nedy-Ives labor reform bill. I pers 


asked the Speaker to bring the Kennedy. . 


Ives bill to a vote before the House. This 
law had passed the Senate by a vote of 


88 to 1 and the Senators voting for the - 


bill included Senator McCLELiaw, of Ars 
kansas, and Senator Karki Munor, of 
South Dakota. 

This is what the bill required of labor 
unions: 

It required .comprehensive detailed 
disclosure of union financial data—te 
members, press, public, and law-enforce. 
ment agencies. 

It required full reports by union off- 
cers on any personal conflict-of-interest 
transactions. 

It imposed criminal sanctions for em- 
bezzlement of union funds, false report- 
ing, false entries in books, failure to re. 
port, or destruction of union books. 

It established right of suits by union 
members for recovery of funds embez- 
zled or misappropriated by union officers. 

It required secret ballot for all union 
officers and that officers be elected by 
secret ballot every 4-years for interna« 
tional unions and every 3 years by local 
unions. 

It prohibited solicitation for payment 
of fictitious fees for unloading cargoes 
for interstate carriers. 

It prohibited picketing for extortion 
or to secure payoffs from employers, 

The bill was defeated because it was 
opposed by the Teamsters Union and 
Manufacturers Association. The Manu- 
facturers Association lobbied furiously 
against the bill because it required-the 
employers to report any expenditures in 
excess of.$5,000 on their effort to pro- 
mote good will and sound personnel 
practices. Under this section only a 
small fraction of American business 
would have any need to report at all. 
Only willful failure to report relevant 
material carried any penalty. Thus was 
lost the sp endid opportunity to crack 
down and put behind bars such racket- 
eers as Hoffa, Beck and Hutchinson... . 

But it was only a temporary victory 
for the forces against labor. The friends 
of trade unions and honest leadership in 
both management and labor are the 
servants determined to root out corrup- 
tion in this field. I pledge full support 
to legislation aimed at giving the aver- 
age union member a real voice in the 
management of his union and in direct 
ing safeguards against misuse of union 
funds and a repetition of those atrocious 
collusions between unscrupulous employ- 
ers and dishonest. union leaders as Te-- 
vealed before the Labor-Management 


Committee. I will fight for legislation 


in the next session of Congress that will 
benefit. this group. One hundred and . 
forty-nine Democrats and 41 Republi- 


’ cans voted for the bill; 137 Republicans 
and 61 Democrats voted against the bill 


I vigorously supported and voted for 


the compromise farm. bill which was — 


finally passed by Congress near the end 
of the second session. I had received 
requests for support from the Farm Bur” 
reau and other organizations and indiv-— 
duals in my district... I conferred with 
the chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, and I went with a delegation” 
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of my colleagues to ask Speaker Raysurn 
to bring the farm bill up for a vote. 
Another bill of importance to agricul- 


was a measure extending for 2 years _ 


the Agricultural Trade Development Act, 
authorizing the disposal of surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities to friendly na- 
Peny groups, in the 29th District 
will derive benefits from action. taken 
by the 85th Congress to amend the So- 
cial Security Act, including increases in 
monthly payments amounting to about 7 
percent; give pay raises to civil service 
employees and military personnel; and 
increase civil service annuities. 

The Veterans of World War I of the 
United States won an uphill fight to win 
national recognition through the grant- 
ing of a Federal charter of incorporation. 
The VA direct loan program was ex- 
tended; $150 million was authorized for 
the next 2 years and the maximum GI 
mortgages which the Government could 
purchase directly was increased to $13,- 
500 from $10,000. : 

In the field of education, the National 
Defense Education Act was passed to 
promote an accelerated edutated pro- 
gram in the face of Russia’s gains in this 
space-age era. 

When Federal aid to school districts 
with large enroilments of children of 
Federal employees was endangered, I 


took prompt action, arranging for the * 


appearance of representatives of the 29th 
District schools before the House Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. These vital funds 
were saved. 

It has been a sincere privilege to serve 
the people of the 29th Congressional 
District in the House of Representatives 
for2 years. I am here to assist all of the 
people of my district. I have studied 
carefully every piece of legislation that 
was presented before Congress and I 
have honestly and conscientiously tried 
to use my best judgment in voting on 
these vital issues. 

Let this be an invitation to everyone. 
If I can be of service to you in any way, 
at any time, in Washington, please do 
hot hesitate to write me. 





Correction of Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


. OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


ot MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, within 
last few days, my individual voting 
record by rolicalls in the United States 
od of Representatives, 85th Congress; 
Ww Session, was submitted to me by Ralph 
- Roberts, Clerk of the House of Rep-' 
Peeatives. In examining this record, 
noticed an error had been made on 
ion No. 120, which was recorded on 
. 2, 1958. This was on H. R. 13192, 
Making appropriations for mutual 

30, 1a, for the fiscal year ending June 
1959, and for other purposes. I was 
‘erroneously as voting “yea” on 
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this rollecall whereas in fact I voted 
*nay.” 

It should be further noted that the 
record vote shows that I am properly 
recorded in the vote against the authori- 
zation bill for this same measure—roll- 
call No. 58—and for the vote to recom- 
mit the mutual security appropriations 
bill—rollicall No. 119. 

At the appropriate time, I shall have 
the record on rollcall No. 120 corrected 
accordingly. 





Drainage of Waterfowl Breeding 
Areas—Statement of Hon. L. H. 
Fountain, of North Carolina, Chairman 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON: L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 85th Congress, the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee studied 
Federal farm drainage policies from 
the standpoint of their effect in en- 
couraging drainage of waterfowl breed- 
ing areas in the wetland areas of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana. The subcommittee’s 
study was undertaken at the request of 
one of its members, Congressman 
Henry Reuss, Of Wisconsin. A public 
hearing was’ held on August 15, 1957, 
pt which representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior tes- 
tified. Other witnesses included Mr. 
Thomas A. Schrader, director, Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish, and Parks, State of 
South Dakota, and Mr. H. R. Morgan, 
former game and fish commissioner of 
the State of North Dakota. 

The subcommittee’s study revealed 
that policies of two different Federal 
agencies were, to some extent at least, 
working at cross purposes. On one 
hand, the Department of Agriculture of- 
ferred financial and technical assistance 
to farmers in the draining of agricul- 
tural land. On the other, the Depart- 
ment of Interior was seeking to en- 
courage the development of additional 
wetland areas for wildfowl breeding 
purposes. According to wildlife spokes- 
men, Federal assistance was resulting 
in drainage of many wetland areas 
which otherwise might have been left 
in their original state. 

At the close of its hearing, the sub- 
committee requested the Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior to meet with 
each other in an attempt to reconcile 
conflicts in their policies with respect to 
wetlands areas, and to report to the 
subcommittee on the progress of this ef- 
fort. I should like to include at this 
point in the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
Robert E. Merriam, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, concern- 
ing the actions taken by the two Fed- 
eral agencies: 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. FounrtraIn, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

MyY Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: This is in fur- 
ther reference to your letter of June 19, 1957, 
requesting the views of this Bureau with 
respect to the effect of the Federal farm 
drainage program on wildlife habitat. 

Ever since the hearings held by the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
and this Bureau have had under study va- 
rious means for alleviating the problem your 
subcommittee has directed our attention to, 
namely, the harmful effeet on wildlife 
habitat caused by the drainage of private 
lands used for agricultural purposes. 

As a result of these studies the Secretary 
of the Interior ‘has recommended to the 
Congress that the current migratory bird 
hunting stamp law be amended so as to 
provide that (1) all receipts from the sale 
of duck stamps except those necessary for 
expenses incident to the printing and dis- 
tribution of such stamps be earmarked for 
the acquisition of migratory bird habitat 
and (2) that the Secretary of the Interior be 
authorized to utilize duck stamp funds for 
the acquisition or lease of small wetland 
and pothole areas. The effect of these rec- 
ommendations if enacted will be to permit a 
greatly enlarged program of procuring and 
reserving for the future, choice duck pro- 
ducing areas now available in this country. 
At the same time there will be provided a 
useful and desirable means of establishing 
willing cooperation with farmers and other 
private landowners in many local areas for 
the preservation of high priority wildfowl 
production now subject to drainage for 
agricultural purposes without interfering 
with the farmer’s basic right to drain his 
private lands if he so desires. 

In addition to the action described above, 
the Department of Agriculture in consulta- 
tion with the Department of the Interior 
has analyzed the regulations governing the 
practices of the agricultural conservation 
program with a view to strengthening the 
provisions protecting wildlife habitat. The 
Department of Agriculture has stated that 
for the past 2 years it has been the policy 
of that Department to provide neither agri- 
cultural conservation program costsharing 
nor Soil Conservation Service technical as- 
sistance for drainage, the primary purpose 
of which is to bring new lands into produc- 
tion. In line with this policy the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advised us that it in- 
formed the Congress of the desirability of 
amending the current ACP practice which 
makes lands ineligible for drainage unless 
cropped or used for developed pasture for 2 
of the last 5 years so as to make lands in- 
eligible unless cropped or used for developed 
pasture 3 of the last 5 years. This more 
restrictive period of required use as a stand- 
ard of eligibility for Federal drainage assist- 
ance is felt, to be desirable by both the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior. 

However, the Department of Agriculture’s 
proposal to make more restrictive the eligi- 
bility requirement was not supported by the 
Congress. In the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration Ap- 
propriation Act, 1959, which was recently 
enacted, the Congress added a provision 
which prohibits any changes in the 1959 
agricultural conservation program which 
will have the effect of restricting eligibility , 
requirements or cost-sharing on practices 
included in either the 1957 or the 1958 pro- 
grams, unless such change has been recom- 
mended by a county agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committee and ap- 
proved by the State ASC committee. 
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The Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Interior have both ex- 
pressed to this Bureau their willingness and 
their intention to continue to consult with 
each other on problems of mutual concern, 
These assurances together with departmen- 
tal actions previously described should pro- 
vide an adequate solution to the problems 
raised by your subcommittee. 

Continued cooperative efforts by the execu- 
tive departments are expected to have a sub- 
stantial and beneficial effect in reconciling 
agricultural and wildlife interests. Your 
committee's interest in this matter is great- 
ly appreciated. 

The Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior concur in the views expressed in this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to take this 
opportunity to express appreciation for 
the assistance given to the subcommittee 
in its study by Congressman GEORGE Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, in whose dis- 
trict many of the wetlands areas are 
located. 





Congressman Dingell Reports to the 
People of the 15th District of Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have done at the end of each session of 
Congress, I am again reporting to my 
people of the 15th Congressional District 
of Michigan on my-~-stewardship and 
program in the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress. 

In this Congress I served on the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. 

In addition to my office in Washington, 
D. C., I maintain an office in my district 
to serve my constituents, located at 7310 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, staffed by 
my able assistant John Conyers, and by 
Mrs. Theresa Tabin, my secretary in De- 
troit. 

One of my endeavors during this ses- 
sion of Congress, and of which I am most 
proud, is my participation in the enact- 
ment of the civil rights bill, H. R. 6127, 
of which I was a sponsor, and which pro- 
vided, first, for the establishment of a 
Civil Rights Division in the Department 
of Justice headed by an Assistant Attor- 
ney General; second, for a Civil Rights 


Commission to investigate denial of the 


right to vote to our citizens; third, that 
the United States should seek injunctive 
relief on behalf of any citizen or group of 
citizens whose right to vote is being 
abridged because of race, color, or na- 
tional origin; and, fourth, for making it 
a crime to deny any citizen the right to 
vote because of race, color, or national 
origin. 

I am also particularly proud that my 
efforts contributed substantially to the 
defeat of the gas bill. This legislation 
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would have greatly raised rates to con- 
sumers in my district thereby guarantee- 
ing a $1 billion a year windfall to pro- 
ducers of natural gas. 

I fought this bill in my own commit- 
tee and before the House Rules Commit- 
tee. We were able to slow the progress 
of that bill so that its sponsors were un- 
able to secure its passage. May I quote 
Drew Pearson in his column of August 
16, 1957: 

The reason for this (defeat of the gas 
bill) was the effort of some young vigorous 
Congressmen, led by MACDONALD, of Boston; 
JoHN DINGELL, of Detroit; * * * all Demo- 
erats, all first- or second-term Congressmen. 
SECTION I. LEGISLATION WHICH I INTRODUCED 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


H. R. 5737 to reduce retirement age 
for men to 60 and for women to 55. 

H. R. 4765 to provide up to 60 days’ 
free hospitalization each year for all 
recipients of social security benefits. 

H. R. 7453 to raise the amount which 
can be earned, without loss of benefits, 
by recipients of social security payments 
from $1,200 to $1,800. 

H. H. 6107 to remove the harsh and un- 
just provision that persons who suffer 
permanent disability must await age 50 
before receiving benefits. 

H. R. 10578 to liberalize the definition 
of disability so that a person must only 
be so disabled as to be unable to continue 
in his usual occupation. 

H. R. 6948, the Humanitarian and Old- 
Age Rights Act, to liberalize public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate inequities and restric- 
tions on grants to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and to 
eliminate the provisions requiring a 
pauper’s oath by beneficiaries of these 
programs. 

H. R. 4267, a bill to provide for a food 
stamp plan to facilitate distribution of 
surplus foods to low-income groups, re- 
tirees, pensioners, and recipients of pub- 
lic assistance. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

H. R. 140, an omnibus civil-rights bill 
to protect citizens from discrimination in 
employment; political participation; 
travel and accommodations; to outlaw 
lynching; and to establish a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice for 
the protection of the rights of all citizens. 

H. R. 141, a bill outlawing the poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting in Federal 
elections. 

H. R. 142, a bill to create a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice. 

H. R. 143, a bill outlawing lynching. 

H. R. 144, a bill outlawing discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. This bill 
included a vigorous compulsory Federal 
fair employment practices section. 

HEALTH INSURANCE 


H. R. 3764, a bill to provide for a na-. 


tional contributory health insurance pro- 
gram sustained by contributions from 
employer and employee into a trust fund. 
From this, each citizen would be entitled 
to receive full payment of all hospital, 
doctor, and medical bills. 
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ANTIRECESSION AND URBAN REDEVELOPMEN? 
LEGISLATION 


H. R. 10752, to provide for a $500 my. 





lion public woyks program to create em. 
ployment and to provide necessary pypjj, 
facilities. 


H. R. 10751, a bill to provide for uni. 
form Federal standards for un . 
ment compensation and to provide that 
States should pay not less than 9% 
weeks’ unemployment compensation nop 
less than two-thirds of the 
weekly wage or two-thirds of the weekly 
average wage across the State. 

H. R. 5302, a comprehensive Feders} 
urban renewal bill to provide for rede. 
velopment of idle factory areas and resi- 
dential slum areas for both industrig 
and residential purposes, legislation 
vitally necessary to Detroit. 

TAXATION 


H. R. 7065, to raise individual income. 
tax exemptions from $600 to $700, 

H. R. 7066, to raise individual income. 
tax exemptions from $600 to $800, 

Both these bills are aimed at benefit. 
ting the low-income taxpayers and offer | 
a family of four earning in the 
of $5,000 a tax reduction of from $i% 
to $180 per annum. 

H. R. 2541, a bill to give tax relief to 
small businesses and to increase slightly 
the taxes on large corporations so as to 
avoid revenue loss to the Treasury, 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS ; 


House Joint Resolution 307, a joint 
resolution stating the “sense of Con-. 
gress” that a permanent United Nations 
police force be immediately established 
to prevent war and aggression wherever 
it might occur. Substantially identical 
legislation later was adopted by the Con- 
gress. 

SECTION II. ACTIVITIES OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 

The press has properly called the 85th 
Congress a ‘do something” Congres 
and one of the hardest working Con- 
gresses in history. 

Remarkable legislation has come out 
of this Congress, including H. R. 612), 
which is now Public Law 85-315, the first 
civil-rights bill passed in over 80 years; 
and Public Law 85-726 which provided 
for the admission of Alaska to the Union; 
Public Law 85-462 providing for @ pay 
raise for over 1 million Federal emploj- 
ees, and Public Law 85-426 providing for 
a pay increase for 500,000 postal 
ees. I cosponsored these last two piece 
of legislation; in fact, my bills wet 
among the first introduced to grail 
these highly deserved and long overdue 
pay increases. | 

I would like to characterize briefly m 
additional number of the more impo 
tant legislative actions of the 85th Cal 
gress, all of which had my support: 

DEFENSE ; 

Public Law 85-599, reorganizes theDe 
million to expand and accelerate @ 
struction of missile bases, devecue®' 
tems, and establishes advanced reseal" 
project agency within the Depats®" 
of Defense under direction of the se@™ 
tary. 

Public Law 85-599, reoganizes 4 
partment. of Defense, elimina¥ bo: tt 
overlapping, and duplication. == 
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Public Law 85-657, authorizes a space 

ject center, expansion of satellite 
jaunching and tracking facilities. 

Public Law 85-568 establishes a Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Public Law 85-477 authorizing ex- 
ditures for military, economic, and 
technical assistance. About $3.3 billion 
was appropriated, 

Public Law 85-688 extending the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act until 1962. This leg- 
jslation was vital to Michigan since 1 
job in 7 in our State is directly de- 
pendent on foreign trade. . 

Public Law 85-559 permits permanent 
residence to 30,000 escapees from the 


Hungarian revolt and will allow ultimate 


citizenship to them. This is similar to 

legislation I sponsored. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY, HOUSING, UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION, SMALL BUSINESS AND 
URBAN RENEWAL \ 

H. R. 8381 provides $260 million tax 
relief for small business, makes techni- 
cal changes in income, estate, and gift 
tax provisions to eliminate unintended 
benefits and hardships. This bill awaits 
the President’s signature. 

Public Law 85-364, an emergency $1.8 
billion housing act to stimulate home 
building, reduce downpayments, and ex- 
tend guaranty and direct-loan pro- 
grams for veterans. 

Public Law 85-422 increases by $4 bil- 
lion the authorization for FHA mort- 
gage insurance. 

Public Law 85-381, an antirecession 
highway bill to accelerate highway con- 
struction and to include $1.8 billion ad- 
ditional Federal aid for construction of 
roads to create jobs. 

Public Law 85-441 provides loans. to 
States to make additional grants of up 
to 15 weeks Federal unemployment com- 
pensation for jobless whose State bene- 
fits have expired. 

8. 3683, a bill to aid depressed areas 
and areas of chronic unemployment 


with some $200 million in loans and $75 - 


million in grants. ‘This bill awaits ac- 
tion by the President. 

8. 3651 creates the Small Business 
Investment Administration to provide 
equity capital and long-term loans to 
small-business enterprises. 

Constituents interested in this or 

small-business legislation, or who 
have problems concerning small busi- 
hess should contact me for particulars 
or assistance. 

Public Law 85-536 gives permanent 

to the Small Business Adminis- 
, increases its lending authority 
and reduces interest rates. 

Senate Concurrent Resolutions 68 and 
69 urge the President to accelerate Fed- 

civil and military construction proj- 
ects to stimulate the economy. 
Law 85-500 authorizes $1.5 bil- 


lion in flood control and rivers and har- 


bors projects, to stimulate the econ- 
omy and to provide jobs. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 
oe Law 85-638 extends until 1959 
tents aoe _ * mustering out pay- 
r the Veterans’ Readjust- 
Ment Assistance Act, 
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Public Law 85-678 increases benefits 
for total disability under the National 
Life Insurance Act, allowing veterans 
carrying such insurance to double the 
amount of the disability benefits by 
passing a physical examination and 
paying a small additional premium. 
Local Veterans’ Administration offices 
have full information on this. 

H. R. 11382, which is now awaiting 
the President’s signature, would permit 
Korean and certain other veterans with 
national service term insurance to con- 
vert it to more advantageous forms of 
NSL insurance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND HEALTH AND WELFARE 


H. R. 13549 increases present social se- 
curity pensions by 7 percent, with a 
minimum of $3 per month per retiree, 
beginning with the January 1959 checks 
which will be received early in Febru- 
ary. . This bill increases Federal grants 
to States for public assistance and relief, 
raising Michigan welfare benefits by 
about $3 per month per case. 

Public Law 85-664 extends for 3 years 
the Hill-Burton Act to continue Federal 
aid to stimulate badly needed hospital 
construction. 

H. R. 12876 extends for 3 years a pro- 
gram of Federal matching grants for 
construction of facilities for research 
into cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
mental illness, and other diseases. 

LABOR 


S. 2888 requires registration, reports, 
and full disclosure by all employee wel- 
fare and pension funds. 

The 85th Congress failed to complete 
action on a Federal school aid bill, al- 
though Congress did for the first time 
authorize a Federal loan and scholarship 
program devoted principally to science 
and mathematics students who are so 
badly needed today. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill to protect union members from 
abuses failed of passage because of an 
almost overwhelming Republican vote 
against it in the House. 

Last year’s preoccupation with a bal- 
anced Budget was replaced by a reali- 
zation that the country was faced by a 
real economic recession induced by hard 
money policies of the administration and 
by the knowledge that Russia threat- 
ened scientific ascendancy over the 
United States. Tax readjustments to 
assist low-income groups; closing of tax 
loopholes, and increasing of individual 
exemptions failed to secure proper at- 
tention. However, it can be seen from 
the above major actions that Congress 
has provided much of the means for 
early economic recovery. 

The social security amendments 
adopted during this session of Congress 
will do much to aid both retirees under 
the social security system and those 
drawing public assistance under that 
program, 

T have at all times attempted to carry 
out a liberal, vigorous legislative pro- 
gram on behalf of my people. I claim 
major responsibility for defeat of the 
gas bill, for Federal programs enacted 
during this session, for research into 
disease, and for hospital construction. 
I have constantly worked to expand the 
responsibilities and the capability of the 
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Food and Drug Administration to pro- 
tect our consumers from filthy, adulter- 
ated foods, from foods which have been 
given chemical treatments of unknown 
safety and to protect the Food and Drug 
Administration from constant attacks 
by special interest groups. 

I have worked hard to secure passage 
of food stamp legislation to help all our 
people have an adequate diet and to see 
to it that.our surplus food reaches those 
who need it most. 

I worked for the expansion of the 
social security program and have testi- 
fied before the House Ways and Means 
Committee urging enactment of my bills 
for the expansion and liberalization of 
that program. 

I appeared on a number of occasions 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
testifying on civil-rights legislation and 
was one of the sponsors of H. R. 6127, 
the bill which finally became law. 

I have attempted to follow a liberal, 
constructive program for the benefit of 
all the people of my district and of the 
country. I intend to continue this rec- 
ord as long as my people will have me 
serve them. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Congress, notified the Clerk of the 
House that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

On August 20, 1958: 

H.R. 1293. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Stefano; 

H. R. 1691. An 
gherita Conca; 

H. R. 2319. An 
Louise Nanton; 

H.R. 2747. An act for the relief of John 
H. Parker; 

H. R. 6667. An 
Fierro Calogero; 

H. R. 7004. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect +o the dutiable status 
of handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
imported to be used in the manufacture of 
paint rollers; 

H. R. 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny; 

H.R. 7306. An act to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to provide that no- 
tice of an action with respect to real prop- 
erty pending before a United States district 
court must be recorded in certain instances 
in order to provide constructive notice of 
such action; 

H. R. 7564. An act to provide that the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii shall meet 
annually, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9232. An act to amend Public Law 
481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104); 

H. R. 9304. An act to amend section 12 of 
the act approved September 1, 1916, as 
amended; 

H.R. 10139. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace Y. Daniels; 

H.R. 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits; e 

H. R. 11800. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey a certain 


act for the relief of Mar- 


act for the relief of Mrs. 


act for the relief of Maria 
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parcel of land and buildings thereon to the 
city of Clifton, N. J. 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 643 
of the 83d Congress, as amended, relating to 
general obligation bonds of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

H. R. 12569. An act to amend section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 12591. An act to extend thé author- 
ity of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under ‘section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 12908. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H.R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13378. An act to facilitate the natu- 
ralization of adopted children and spouses 
of certain United States citizens performing 
religious duties abroad; 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 

H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 

On August 21, 1958: 

H.R.781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for non- 
regular service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the 
Korean conflict; 

H.R. 2759. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Shelby; 

H.R. 3778. An act to amend the act of May 
29, 1930, with respect to the stream valley 
parks in Maryland; 

H.R. 5104. An act to preserve Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers; 

H. R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido; 

H.R. 7124. An act for the relief of Lester R. 
Loomis; 

H. R. 7149. An act to provide for the peri- 
odic transfer to the Hawaiian home-develop- 
ment fund of certain excess funds in the 
Hawaiian home administration account; 

H.R. 7403. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park; 

H.R. 7793. An act for the relief of Bernar- 
dine M. A. de la Motte; 

H. R. 7826. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; 

H. R. 8476. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to extend the 
period of tax exemption of original lessees 
from 5 to 7 years; 

H.R. 8482. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii to exchange certain public lands for 
private lands of equal value required for 
public highway purposes; 

H. R. 8673. An act to amend section 69 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H.R. 9410. An act to authorize and direct 
the transfer and conveyance of certain prop- 
erty in the Virgin Islands to the government 
of the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 9461. An act to amend the joint res- 
olution of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, as amended by the act of August 23, 
1954, to permit the granting of patents in 
fee simple to certain occupiers of public 
lands; 
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H. R. 9501. An act to spprove joint resolu- 
tion 28 enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the regular session of 
1957, relating to the conditions and terms of 
right of purchase leases; 

H.R. 9502. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended; 

H.R. 9543. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to the transfer of title 
of ceded land by the President; 

H.R. 9721. An act to amend section 1482 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of certain survivors of deceased serv- 
icemen to attend group burials in national 
cemeteries; 

H. R. 12060. An act for the relief of Michael 
J. Conlin; 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to acreage allotments for pea- 
nuts; 

H. R. 12840. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; 

H. R. 12944. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; 

H.R.13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a perma- 
nent professor of physical education at the 
United States Military Academy; 

H.R. 18371. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make certain pay- 
ments out of the vessel operations revolving 
fund; 

H.R. 18374. An act to provide for the re- 
tention of deferment or exemption upon 
change of membership in a Reserve compo- 
nent, Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard; and 

H. R.13451. An act to amend section 245 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes. 

On August 22, 1958: 

H.R. 12738. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 


On August 23, 1958: 

H.R.13. An act to amend sections 323, 331, 
334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and to 
add a new section to, the Bankruptcy Act 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H.R. 1168. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preseryation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
Officers or employees in cases involving 
down-grading actions; 

H.R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone; 

H.R. 3140. An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein Nathanson; 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend sections 490 
and 645 of title 14, United States Code, rela- 
tive to the settlement of claims of military 
and civilian personnel of the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposés; 

H. R. 4635. An act to provide for settie- 
ment and entry of public lands in Alaska 
containing coal, oil, or gas under section 10 
of the act of May 14, 1898, as amended; 

H.R. 4804. An act for the relief of New- 
ington School District, New Hampshire; 

H.R. 6701. An act granting the consent 

and approval of Congress to the Tennessee 
River Basin water-pollution-control com- 
pact; 
i. R.7260. An act to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 3651, so as to 
permit confinement in jail-type institutions 
or treatment institutions for a period not 
exceeding 6 months, in connection with the 
grant of probation on a one-count indict- 
ment; 

H. R. 7330. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trius\ Daskalakis; 

H. R. 7725. An act for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; 
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H.R. 7779. An act to authorize free 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operate 
State nautical schools; by 

H.R. 8407. An act for the relj ] 
Margaret N. Meister; <¢ Mn, 

H.R. 8478. An act amending the 
Home Commission Act to permit the 
lishment of a post office on Hawaiian home. 
lands, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8905. An act for the relief of 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrey p 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamoff, ang 
William S. Denisewich; Aish: 

H.R.9022. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Sacre. 
taries of the military departments to settle 
certain claims in the amount of $5,000, o 
less, and to partially pay certain Claims 
which are certified to Congress; 

H. R. 9783. An act for the relief of My 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey; ~ 

H.R. 10515. An act for the relief Of Harley 
D. Rucker; 

H.R. 11123. An act providing for the ex. 
tension of certain authorized functions of 
the Secretary of the Interior to areas other 
than the United States, its Territories, ang 
possessions; 

H. R. 11236. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Williams; 

H.R. 13021. An act to amend section 4} of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker 
Compensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other pu. 


poses; 

H.R. 13151. An act for the relief of Everett 
A. Ross; 

H. R. 13455. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; . 

H. J. Res. 595. Joint resolution for the te 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 6836. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. ; 

On August 25, 1958: 

H. R. 4142. An act to amend the act creat- 
ing the City of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its - 
successors to acquire by purchase oF con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and 
at or near Pulton, Ill, in order to make cet- 
tain changes in the authority of such com- 
mission, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6382. An act to subject naval ship 
construction to the act of June 30, 1936 
(49 Stat. 2036), as amended; 

H. R. 7866. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the Court of Gi 
toms and Patent Appeals; ; 

H. R. 8002. An act to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and su 
appropriations; 

H. R. 9627. An act to authorize the Seat 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lane 
in Alaska to the city of Ketchikan, Alasks 

H.R. 9673. An act to restore retired Pi 
to those retired officers of the Armed Foros 
dropped from the rolls, after December $t 
1954, and before the date of e 
this act, and for other purposes; ; 

H. R.9740. An act to convey certain land 
to the Makah Tribe of Indians; oe 

H.R. 10178. An act to provide £m Tl 
transfer of title to certain land at Sand 
land, T. H., to the Territory of Hawall, 
for other purposes; ao 

H.R. 11183. An act to amend section 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 108) 


e for the c 
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1958 
for appointment to certain posi- 
in the continental United States and 
and for other purposes; 
H.R. 12967. An act to amend the-Fair 
Standards Act of 1938 with respect to 
the frequency of review of minimum-wage 
rates established for Puerto Rico and the 
Islands; 
- '#R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(c) (1) of the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act of 1955 to grant longevity credit 
for service performed in the Panama Canal 
gone postal service; and 
H.J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods 
of sentencing, and for other purposes, 
On August 26, 1958: 
H.R. 1329. An act for the relief of Mass- 
man-Patti-Tanner and Mitchell; 
H.R. 2062. An act for the relief of John F. 


ith; . 
= R. 2338. An act for the relief of the Se- 
curity Feed & Seed Co.; 

H.R.3904. An act for the relief of Nunik 
Firjanian and Florence Thomasi; 

H.R. 6589. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
¢.Garner and Charles P. Garner; 

H.R.7198. An act for the -relief of Col. 
Russell King Alspach; 

H.R. 8134. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 
Force, Mobile Air Materiel Area; 

H.R. 8732. An act for the relief of Ella H. 
Natafalusy; 

H.R. 8868. An act to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957; 
\H.R.9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
yeva Rioseco Caswell; 

H.R.9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith; 

H.R. 9851. An act for the relief of Tsuyako 
Ikeda; 

H.R. 12204. An act for the relief of Peter 
A. Beklemishev, Michael Linden, and Serge 
Oulassuk; 

H.R. 12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
phonse E. Jakubauskas; 

H.R. 12942. An act for the relief of Wal- 
ter H. Berry; 

H.R. 13558. An act to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart of the United 
States of America, of combat wounded vet- 
erans who have been awarded the Purple 
Heart; and 

H.J.Res.634. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens. 

On August 27, 1958: 

H.R. 1244. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Independence National .tistorical Park, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1633. An act for the relief of Jane 
Froman, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen; 

H.R. 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that an addi- 

aid and attendance allowance of $150 
Per month shall be paid to certain severely 
Service-connected disabled veterans during 
in which they are not hospitalized at 

nt expense; 

H.R. os An act for the relief of Harlee 
Piya An act for the relief of Cathryn 
ww 7570. An act to amend section 403 of 

Security Amendments of 1954 to 
employees ot. security coverage for certain 
ieee tax-exempt organizations which 
the ro ¥ but in good faith failed to file 

ed waiver certificate in time to 

Pra ce such coverage; 
8308. An act to establish the use of 
methods of slaughter of livestock as 
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a nolicy of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8599. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that 
the exception from “wages” made by section 
209 (i) of such act shall not be applicable 
to payments to employees of a State or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof for periods of 
absence from work on account of sickness; 

H.R. 8606. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to annui- 
ties of survivors of employees who are elect- 
ed as Members of Congress; 

H. R. 8688. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley; 

H. R. 10360. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 

H. R. 10733. An act for the relief of Mag- 
nolia Airport, Inc.; 

H.R. 10813. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Anthony R. Parrish; 

H. R. 11239. An act for the relief of James 
F. Moran; 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Massachu- 
setts and Vermont among the States which 
are permitted to divide their retirement sys- 
tems into two parts so as to obtain social- 
security coverage, under State agreement, for 
only those State and local employees who 
desire such coverage, and to permit individ- 
uals who have decided against such coverage 
to change their decision within a year after 
the division of the system; 

H.R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Viola Barksdale; 

H.R. 12365. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Suck Pil Ra; 

H. R. 12494. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing 
to the sale of lands to the State of North 
Carolina to permit the State to sell or ex- 
change such lands for private purposes; 

H. R. 12624. An act for the relief of Palmer- 
Bee Co.; 

H.R. 12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways’’; 

H. R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13450. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13518. An act to incorporate the 
Blinded Veterans Association; 

H. R. 13688. An act to provide airmail and 
special delivery postage stamps for Members 
of the House of Representatives on the basis 
of regular sessions of Congress, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California; 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 
for a joint session of Congress for commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln; and 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. ' 

On August 28, 1958: 

H.R.376. An act to prohibit trading in 
onion futures on commodity exchanges; 

H. R. 4544. An act for the relief of Louis S. 
Levenson; 

H. R. 4991. An act for the relief of Waldo E. 
Miller; 

H.R. 5411. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
or former wife divorced who loses mother’s 

ance benefits by remarriage may again 

e entitled if her husband dies within 

1 year of such remarriage, to provide that 
interstate instrumentalities may secure 
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coverage for policemen and firemen in posi- 
tions under a retirement system of the in- 
strumentality; 

H. R. 5865. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6175. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Hell. . 

H. R. 6239. An act to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; 

H.R. 6595. An act for the relief of Markus 
H. Teitel; 

H.R. 6788. An act to authorize the ab- 
breviation of the record on the review or 
enforcement of orders of administrative 
agencies by the courts of appeals and the 
review of enforcement of such orders on the 
original papers and to make uniform the law 
relating to the record on review or enforce- 
ment of such orders, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6894. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica 
and mica films and splittings; 

H.R. 7685. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eldrey L. Whaley; 

H.R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic 
pay authorized for the highest enlisted, war- 
rant, or commissioned grade in which they 
served satisfactorily during World War I, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York; 

H.R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Conrad and others; 

H.R. 8014. An act for the relief of Miss 
Edith Dorn; 

H. R. 8160. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes; 

H. R. 8249. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States. over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservation, Mich.; 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the 
provisions of such title shall apply in Hawaii; 

H. R. 8543. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize, in certain 
cases, the issuance cf licenses to noncitizens 
for radio stations on aircraft and for the 
operation thereof; 

H. R. 8652. An act to rescind the author- 
ization for the Waldo Lake Tunnel and regu- 
lating works, Willamette River, Oreg.; 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works for restricted Indian 
lands within the Coachella Valley County 
Water District in Riverside County, Calif., 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9371. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members and former members of 
the Army and the Air Force, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 9407. An act to provide additional op- 
portunity for certain Government employees 
to obtain career-conditional and career ap- 
pointments in the competitive civil service; 

H. R. 9445. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act and to approve amendments of 
the Hawaiian land laws with respect to leases 
and other dispositions of land; 

H.R. 9500. An act to permit certain sales 
and exchanges of public lands:of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to certain persons who suf- 
fered a substantial loss of real property by 
reason of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957; 

H.R. 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Florida; 

H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va. 
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H. R. 10587. An act for the relief of Homer 
G. Preston; 

H.R. 11125. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the city of Valparaiso, Fia.; 

H.R. 11299. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Tarsi Priori; 

H.R. 11639. An act to amend title XV of 
the Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to exservice- 
men, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11697. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits in the 
harbor of New York, to extend the applica- 
tion of that act to the harbor of Hampton 
Roads; 

H.R. 12216. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed on the Cum- 
berland River near Carthage, Tenn., as the 
“Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir’ and to 
establish the United States Study Commis- 
sion on the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colo- 
rado, Gaudalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, and 
San Jacinto River basins, and intervening 
areas; 

H.R. 12217. An act to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; 

H. I. 12489. An act to extend the time for 
making certain reports under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956; 

H.R. 12632. An act authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, 
at or near Rio Grande City, Tex.; 

H.R.12655. An act for the relief of S. 
Jackson and Son, Inc.; 

H. R. 12867. An act for the relief of Clay- 
ton T. Wells; 

H.R. 12894. An act to authorize the 
making, amendment, and modification of 
contracts to facilitate the national defense; 

H.R. 13132. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955; 

H.R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13342. An act to provide for a survey 
of Parish Line Canal, La.; 

H. R. 13406. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment. Act of 1945, as 
amended; 

H.R. 13489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13500. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of federally owned property of the 
Hanson, Company, and Houma Canals, La., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13531. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
insurance coverage required to be carried 
by cabs for hire in the District of Columbia 
for the protection of passengers and others, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13549. An act to increase benefits 
under the Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance System, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of such 
system, and otherwise improve such system; 
to amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 13856. An act, making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13861. An act to repeal certain pro- 
visions of law relating to messengers for the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives; 

H. J. Res. 630. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
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lumbia to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia for the proposed South- 
west Freeway and for the redevelopment of 
the southwest area in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

H. J. Res. 654. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to submit certain 
recommendations for legislation-for the pur- 
pose of assisting Congress to determine 
whether or not to reimburse States for cer- 
tain highways on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways; and 

H. J. Res. 704. Joint resolution establishing 
that the first session of the 86th Congress 
convene at noon on Wednesday, January 7, 
1959. 

On September 2, 1958: 

H.R.109. An act to incorporate the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, U. S. A., National Memo- 
rial, Inc.; 

H. R. 469. An act to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile 
fiber products, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1493. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Charles A. Holshouser; 

H. R. 1684. An act for the relief of William 
Franklin Rollins; 

H.R. 1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; 

H. R. 2265. An act for the relief of Clifford 
Oesterlei; 

H. R. 2269. An act for the relief of Truck & 
Axle Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R. 3366. An act to validate overpayments 
of pay and allowances made to certain of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy, Naval Reserve, and 
Air Force, while undergoing training at civil- 
ian hospitals, and for other purposes; 

H.R.3571. An act for the relief of Boris 
F. Navratil; 

H. R. 4642. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules of Judicial Procedure; 

H. R. 5497. An act to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act; 

H. R. 5584. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maude L. Smith; 

H. R. 6238. An act to amend section 1292 
of title 28 of the United States Code relat- 
ing to appeals from interlocutory orders; 

H. R. 6282. An act for the relief of the for- 
mer shareholders and debénture note holders 
of the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana corpo- 
ration; 

H.R.7125. An act to make _ technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7178. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph D. Metzgar; 

H. R. 7337. An act for the relief of James 
McGuire; 

H.R. 7374. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Sardo; 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 


‘yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 


by including therein the name of Roger P. 
Ames; 

H. R. 7710. An act to provide for the lump- 
sum of all accumulated and current accrued 
annual leave of deceased employees; 

H.R.7720. An act for the relief of Viola 
Belger; 

H. R. 7860. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), en- 
titled “‘To provide that payments be made to 
certain members. of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range”; 

H.R. 8381. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make techni- 
cal amendments, and for other purposes; 

H.R.8735. An act to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia: teachers retirement ang. 


annuity fund, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8943. An act to amend titles 10, 14 
and 82, United States Code, to codify recent 
military law, and to improve the code; 


H. R. 9020. An act to amend the 


and Stockyards Act, 1921; as amended, ang 


for other purposes; 


H.R.9147. An act to provide for the dig. 


posal of certain Federal property 


in the 


Boulder City area, to provide assistance jn 
the establishment of a municipality incorpo. 
rated under the laws of Nevada, and for other 


purposes; 


H.R. 9258. An act for the relief of Mrs, 


Minnie Perreira; 
H.R. 9262. An act for the relief 
estate of A. A. Alexander; 


H.R.9370. An act to permit illustrations. 


of the 


and films of United States and foreign obi. 
gations and securities under certain circum. 


stances, and for other purposes; 


H.R. 9700. An act to consolidate into one 
act all the laws administered by the Veter. 


ans’ Administration, and for other p 


H. R. 9817. ‘An act relating to venue in tar 


refund suits by corporations; 
H.R. 9822. An act to provide for 


holding 


a White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President of the United States 
in January 1961, to be planned and con- 


ducted by the Secretary of Health, 


Educa- 


tion, and Welfare with the assistance and 


cooperation of other departments an 


d agen- 


cies represented on the Federal Council on 
Aging; to assist the several States in con- 
ducting similar conferences on aging prior 


to the White House Conference on 
and for related purposes; 


Aging; 


H. R. 9833. An act to amend section 27 of 


the Merchant Marine Act of 1920; 


H. R. 10473. An act for the relief of Hipolito 


C. DeBaca; 
H. R. 10495. An act to amend that 


part of 


the act of June 9, 1896 (29 Stat. 313), re. 
lating to the establishment of postal stations 
and branch post offices, so as to permit them 


to be established within 10 miles 
boundary of the adjoining city; 


of the 


H.R. 10993. An act for the relief of Kiiko 


Nemoto; 
H.R. 11009. An act to provide for 


the es- 


tablishment of Grand Portage National Mon- 
ument in the State of Minnesota, and for 


other purposes; 
H.R. 11078. An act to promote 


boating 


safety on the navigable waters of the United 
States, its Territories, and the District of 
Columbia; to provide coordination and Co- 
operation with the States in the interest 
of uniformity of boating laws; and for other 


purposes; 
H.R.11200. An act.for the relief 


of the 


estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased; 4 

H.R. 11882. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to authorize the 
conversion or exchange, under certain con-+ 


ditions, of term insurance issued under s+ 


tion 621 of the National Service Life Insul- 
ance Act of 1940, and for other purposes; 


H.R. 11456. An act to authorize the 


change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of 


equal value, and for other purposes; 


H.R. 11668. An act to amend section #9 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of O& 


tober 6, 1917, as amended; 


H. R. 11889, An act to permit articles tm 


ported from foreign countries for the pum 
pose of exhibition at the Minnesota 

Fair and Centennial Exposition to be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., to be admitted without 


payment of tariff, and for other p 


H. R. 12126. An act to provide to nie ; 


» tection against the introduction 
semination of livestock diseases, 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12144. An act for the relief 
E. Nolan; 


of Pail 
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wR. 12154. An act for the relief of Ernest 
T. Stephens, 


H.R. 12207. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Alto Ross and children, and for E. B. 
and his daughter, Mrs. Joan Ard Nichols; 
HR. 12212. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain employees of the Department of the 
a 12226. An act to amend the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350), and 
urposes; 
i ies. AD act to authorize the Sec- 
of the Interior to provide an admin- 
istrative site for Yosemite National Park, 
Calif, on lands adjacent to the park, and 
er purposes; 
Oa " 12662. a act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River and for 
qehabilitation of the Indians of the Stand- 
Rock Sioux Reservation in South Dakota 
and North Dakota, and for other purposes; 
H.R.12663. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands 
have been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project, affd for other pur- 


PER. 12670. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak. whose lands 
have been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project, and for other pur- 


ER. 12808. An act to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958 by ad- 
vancing the date for submission of the re- 
vised estimate of cost of completing the In- 
terstate System and to extend the approval 
of such estimate for an additional year; 
H.R.12858. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 12883. An act to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol Power 
Plant and its distribution systems; 

H.R. 12906. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Ottolenghi; 

H.R. 13191. An act to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to encourage, foster, and 
assist in the establishment of clubs for boys 
and girls especially interested in science; 

H.R. 13247. An act to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional programs to meet critical national 
heeds; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13437. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nard H. English and John E. Hayden; 

H.R. 13475. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at the Rochester Fish-Cul- 
tural Station, Indiana; 

#.R.13559. An act to amend the War 

’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 


to permit the Administrator of Veterans’ Af-. 


to make payments with respect to 
special restorative training, or specialized 
courses of vocational training, for younger 
so re than those with respect to whom 
Administrator may now make such pay- 
"=e = for other purposes; 
13580. An act to 
cot tt increase the public 
13666. An act to amend title 32 of 
panes States Code to permit the ap- 
po of the Adjutant General of 
as provided by the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
oe An act to vide in the De- 
ne : of Health, Education, and Welfare 
service of captioned films for the 


H.J. Res. 546. Joint designating 
: resolution d atin 
= Week of Seember 21-27, 1958, as National 


HJ. Res. 557. 7 
the - Joint resolution to amend 
act Of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626), 
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providing for the establishment of a Civil 
War Centennial Commission; 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to invite the 
countries of the free world to participate in 
the California International Trade Fair and 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Los An- 
geles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959; 

H. J. Res. 659. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; . 

H. J. Res. 661. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens, and for other purposes. 

On September 6, 1958: 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H.R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 13254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; and 

H. R. 13840. An act to encourage expansion 
of teaching in the education of mentally 
retarded children through grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning and to State educa- 
tional agencies. 





HOUSE BILLS DISAPPROVED SUBSE- 
QUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved the fol- 
lowing bills of the House; his reasons for 
such actions are as follows: 


On August 27, 1958: 
VETO OF H.R. 7466 


I am withholding my approval of H. R. 
7466, to provide for the establishment of 
a facility of the Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park. 

This legislation would establish an un- 
desirable precedent. It would authorize 
the acquisition and establishment of a 
small tract of land as a “facility” of the 
Vicksburg National Military Park, not- 
withstanding the considerable distance 
of the property from the park. This 
property would be acquired to commem- 
orate Fort Pemberton, Miss., as the place 
where the Union Yazoo expedition was 
turned back by Confederate forces on 
March 11, 1863. 

I am informed that the proposed “fa- 
cility” to commemorate Fort Pemberton 
is more than 100 miles from the park 
proper. For this reason it is difficult to 
conceive of such area as a “facility” of 
the park. In fact, this method of com- 
memorating a segment or lesser phase 
of a particular historic theme might well 
lead to further efforts to establish other 
outlying areas as “facilities” of individual 
parks and monuments, particularly 
where the separate establishment and 
designation of such areas may be un- 
warranted. 

In any event, the historic significance 
of Fort Pemberton in connection with 
the Vicksburg campaign is of insufficient 
importance to warrant establishment of 
the area as a national monument, ac- 
cording to recommendations of the De- 
partment of the Interior in its report to 
the Congress. Also, it should be noted 
that ‘the Vicksburg campaign has been 
commemorated appropriately by the 
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Federal Government by virtue of the es- 
tablishment of the Vicksburg National 
Military Park. I find no sound basis for 
the acquisition and recognition of an in- 
decisive feature of the campaign as a 
facility of the park. 

I recognize and appreciate, however, 
that there is considerable local historical 
interest in this area and it may well be 
the subject of State or local action for 
its preservation. This solution would 
seem to be in the best public interest. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 1339 


I am withholding my, approval from 
H. R. 1339, entitled “For the relief of the 
Malowney Real Estate Company, Incor- 
porated.”’ 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay $14,425.26 to the 
Malowney Real Estate Co., Inc., of 
Springfield, Ohio, in full settlement of its 
claims against the United States for in- 
come taxes erroneously collected for the 
years 1944 and 1945. 

On May 28, 1948, deficiencies aggre- 
gating more than $35,000 were assessed 
against this taxpayer by the Internal 
Revenue Service. No payments on the 
assessed deficiencies were made by the 
taxpayer until partial payments aggre- 
gating $16,524.72 were made in 1950. 

On June 30, 1952, more than 4 years 
after assessment of the deficiencies and 
more than 2 years after the partial pay- 
ments of the assessment, the taxpayer 





filed a claim for refund. A reexamina- - 


tion of the taxpayer’s records by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service disclosed that the 
original assessment was excessive and, 
accordingly, the unpaid balance of the 
assessment was abated. Refund of any 
portion of the partial payments that had 
been made was denied, however, because 
the statute of limitations precluded re- 
fund of taxes paid more than 2 years - 
prior to filing a claim therefor. 

The record on this bill does not dis- 
close any special circumstance justifying 
the taxpayer’s failure to file a timely 
claim. The statutory period of limita- 
tions, which the Congress has included 
in the revenue system as a matter of 
sound policy, is essential in order to 
achieve finality in tax administration. 
Granting special relief in this case, where 
a refund was not claimed in the time 
and manner prescribed by law, would 
constitute a discrimination against other 
taxpayers similarly situated and would 
create an undesirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 1829 


I am withhoiding my approval from 
H. R. 1829, for the relief of the estate of 
Mrs. Frank C. Gregg. 

The effect of this bill would be to ac- 
cord to the beneficiary a form of tax 
treatment that Mrs. Gregg, as a stock- 
holder in a corporation liquidated pur- 
suant to a plan of complete liquidation, 
might have elected to receive. Such 
election, under existing law, must be 
made by four-fifths of the corporation’s 
voting stock interest within 30 days 
after adoption of the liquidation plan. 
Mrs. Gregg, who held less than a four- 
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fifths voting stock interest, did not make 
an election within the specified 30-day 
period. 

In support of this claim for special 
relief, the taxpayer’s representative re- 
lies upon the fact that he was unable to 
obtain certain forms prescribed for mak- 
ing the election. It appears, however, 
that a letter notifying the Commissioner 
of the unavailability of such forms and 
the desire to make an election would 
have been sufficient. 

The taxpayer’s representative also re- 
lies upon the fact that Mrs. Gregg be- 
came seriously ill 25 days after the 
adoption of the plan of liquidation. A 
timely election was not made, however, 
by any of the other shareholders in the 
corporation who would also have had to 
have made such an election for Mrs. 
Gregg, or any of them, to have received 
the tax treatment in question. . Mrs. 
Gregeg’s sickness had no bearing upon 
their failure to do so. Accordingly, even 
if she had made a timely election, Mrs. 
Gregg would not have been entitled to 
the tax treatment this bill would now 
accord her estate. 

This legislation would, therefore, con- 
fer benefits on Mrs. Gregg’s estate which 
none of the other shareholders in the 
corporation are entitled by law to receive. 

Because such special relief would con- 
stitute an inequitable discrimination 
against other taxpayers similarly situ- 
ated, I am constrained to withhold my 
approval from the bill. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 6773 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 6773, for the relief of Bonifacio 
Santos. 

This bill would authorize the payment 
of $1,500 in reimbursement for a con- 
tribution made by Mr. Santos in 1944 
to the Philippine guerrilla forces fighting 
the Japanese. 

The beneficiary states that in 1944 he 
made a contribution of 3,000 Japanese 
occupation pesos to the Philippine guer- 
rilla forces. He supports his claim with 
an affidavit from an American officer 
who recalls receiving the money, and also 
a receipt for the money, dated in 1944 
and signed by the same officer. 

After the war, a general program was 
established in the Philippine Islands for 
the payment of such claims based upon 
aid or services furnished the guerrillas 
in their fight against the Japanese. De- 
spite the widespread publicity attendant 
upon this program, as evidenced by the 
hundreds of thousands of claims sub- 
mitted, no administrative claim was ever 
filed by the beneficiary. He states he 
was unaware of his right to do so. 

Awards under the general claims pro- 
gram were uniformly paid according to 
the so-called Ballantyne scale for cur- 
rency conversion. Under that scale, the 
present case would have resulted in an 
award to the beneficiary of $16.67. This 
bill, in contrast, proposes an award of 
$1,500. 

Approval of: H. R. 6773 would be both 
discriminatory and inequitable. The 
record on this bill furnishes no valid 
basis for distinguishing the beneficiary 
from thousands of others whose claims 
were rejected because they were not filed 
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until after the termination of the gen- 
eral program. Furthermore, it would be 
entirely without justification to pay to 
this beneficiary a sum 90 times larger 
than he could have received had he been 
paid under the general claims program. 

For the foregoing reasons, I have con- 
sidered it necessary to withhold my ap- 
proval from H. R. 6773. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 9180 


I am withholding my approval of H. R. 
9180, a bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs: 
John R. Hadnot for the reason that its 
major purposes are accomplished by the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958, coupled with the pro- 
visions of existing law which authorize 
the Secretary of Heali’:, Education, and 
Welfare to waive the repayment of in- 
correct social security payments. 

The son of the beneficiaries, his wife, 
and 2 minor children were involved in 
a tragic automobile accident on July 4, 
1956. All perished together except for 1 
child under 18 who survived for about 
112 hours without regaining conscious- 
ness. 

The beneficiaries, Mr. and Mrs. Had- 
not, on December. 14, 1956, filed a claim 
under the Social Security Act for de- 
pendent parents’ benefits. After they 
had received monthly benefits totaling 
$814 each, it was determined that these 
payments, entirely without fault of the 
beneficiaries, had been improperly made 
because of the brief survival of the bene- 
ficiaries’ grandson. As required by law, 
the benefit payments were suspended and 
the beneficiaries were notified that the 
payments already received had been in- 
correctly made. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1958, approved this day, contain a gen- 
eral provision permitting surviving de- 
pendent parents of insured workers to re- 
ceive monthly benefits even when the 
decedent was also survived by a spouse or 
child eligible for such benefits. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hadnot can, by filing application, 
avail themselves of this general provision 
and become entitled prospectively to 
benefits. With respect to the payments 
already made to them, incorrectly, there 
is every reason to believe that they will 
receive sympathetic and equitable consid- 
eration under the waiver provision of 
existing law. 

The only remaining question is whether 
this bill should be approved so that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hadnot may receive retroactive 
payments for the month since April 1957. 
To provide such payments would be to 
grant preferential treatment and thus to 
discriminate against other individuals 
who might be similarly situated. Except 
in cases of the most compelling equity, 
such special treatment should be avoided. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 9765 


I am withholding approval of H. R. 
9765, for the relief of Mr. Marion S, 
Symms. 

The bill would provide that, notwith- 
standing any statutory period of limita- 
tion, refund or credit shall be made or 
allowed to Marion S. Symms, Augusta, 
Ga., of any. overpayments of income tax 
for the year 1952, if claim therefor is 





filed within 6 months after the date of 
enactment. 

The records of the Treasury Depart. 
ment show that Mr. Symms filed a ti 
income-tax return for 1952 in which he 
reported as income certain disability Pay- 
ments received by him. At the time the 
taxpayer filed his return for 1952, the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh 


had held that such disability payments 


were excludable from *gross in 
although the Internal Revenue Service 
had ruled to the contrary. 

On April 1, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court decided. that disability 
payments of the type received by the tax. 
payer were excludable from gross income, 
On November 6, 1957, more than 4% 
years after the taxpayer’s return for 1959 
was filed, the taxpayer filed a claim for 
refund based upon the excludability of 
the disability pay received by him in 
1952. This claim was rejected because 
it was filed after the expiration of the 
3-year period of limitations prescribed by 
law for the filing of such claims. 

The statutory period of limitations, 
which the Congress has included in the 
revenue system as a matter of sound 
policy, is essential in order to achieve 
finality in tax administration. More- 
over, a substantial number of taxpayers 
paid income tax on disability payments 
received by them during the period of the 
Internal Revenue Service ruling that 
such disability payments were includible 
in income. To grant special relief in 
this case, therefore, where a refund was 
not claimed in the time and manner pre- 
scribed by law, would constitute a dis- 
crimination against other similarly situ- 
ated taxpayers and would create an 
undesirable precedent. ° 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H.R. 9993 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 9993, for the relief of Miss Mary M 
Browne. 

The bill would provide that, notwith- 
standing any statutory period of limita- 
tion, refund or credit shall be made or 
allowed to the beneficiary of any over- 
payment of income tax for the year 1951, 
if claim therefor is filed within 1 year 
after the date of enactment. 

The taxpayer, in filing her income-tax 
return for 1951 and paying the 
shown on the return, failed to take credit 
for a previous partial payment of income 
tax which the taxpayer had made for 
1951. The Internal Revenue Service did 
not match the taxpayer’s pre 
documents with her return for 1951 and 
was not aware of the taxpayer's erroh 
In March 1955, an agent of the In 
Revenue Service discovered the possibil- 
ity of the erroneous overpayment whet 
he assisted the taxpayer in preparing het 
income-tax return for 1954. At that 
time the 3-year statutory period 
limitation had not expired, and the 
advised the taxpayer to file a claim for 
refund. The taxpayer, however, not 
file her claim until about 2 months = 
at which time the statutory 
expired, and the claim could not 
the law be allawed.. The record.oD 
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affords no explanation for the tax- 


| we failure to file a timely claim for 


_— statutory period of limitations, 
ghich the Congress has included in the 
revenue system as & matter of sound pol- 
icy, is essential in order to achieve final- 
i jn tax administration. Granting spe- 
cial relief in this case would constitute a 
tion against other taxpayers 
ly situated and would create an 
undesirable precedent. — 
For these reasons I am constrained to 
withhold my approval from the bill. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. BR. 10419 


Iam withholding my approval from 
H.R. 10419, for the relief of North Coun- 
ties Hydro-Electric Co. 

The bill provides that “notwithstand- 
ing any statute of limitation, lapse of 
time, or any prior court decision of this 
claim by any court of the United States, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the 
aim of North Counties Hydro-Electric 
Co., of Illinois, against the United States 
for damages to its powerplant and dam 
at Dayton, Ill., sustained as the result of 
adam built by the United States on the 
Illinois River, at Starved Rock near 
Ottawa, Ill.” 

The North Counties Hydro-Electric 
Co. owns a hydroelectric power develop- 
ment on the Fox River near Dayton, Ill. 
On two occasions, once in 1943 and again 
in 1952, the company suffered damages 
to its facilities from ice jams and flood- 
ing in the river. It twice brought suit 
against the United States in the Court 
of Claims alleging that the ice jam and 
flooding were caused by the erection by 
the United States of the Starved Rock 
Dam,.which is located on the Illinois 
River at a point approximately 14 miles 
below the corporation’s properties. In 
each instance the decision of the Court 

of Claims went against the company. 

The matters covered by this bill have 
been fully considered on their merits and 

decided adversely to the corporation. 
The company has had its day in court 
on two occasions and the Court of Claims 
should not now be required to consider 
thesame matter again. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H, R. 1494 


Tam withholding. my approval from 
H.R. 1494, for the relief of the South- 
west Research Institute. 

This bill would direct the Secretary of 
the to pay to the Southwest 
Research Institute such sum, not ex- 
ceeding $8,200.84, as the Housing and 

Finance Administrator may ap- 

This payment would be for 
ere by the beneficiary in 
eXCess written contract with the 
Government. 


Approval of this legislation could well 
inna € others to perform unauthor- 
oar and expect payment therefor 

Government. Furthermore, 
under this bill this organization would 
in the preferential treatment which has 

Past = re other research 
0 performed work in ex- 
“es Of their contract obligations. 
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On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H.R. 1695 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 1695, for the relief of Harry N. 
Duff. 

This bill would confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims, notwithstanding 
the applicable statute of limitations, to 
adjudicate the claim of Harry N. Duff 
arising out of the failure of the then War 
Department to retire him, in 1946, for 
physical disability incurred as an inci- 
dent of his military service. 

The beneficiary of this bill had a long 
history of spinal trouble and arthritis 
while serving as an officer in the Army 
during World War II. He contends that 
these disabilities were suffered or aggra- 
vated as a result of injuries incurred in 
the service. Although early medical 
records do not support this contention, in 
1945 an Army retiring board found the 
beneficiary permanently incapacitated 
for. active duty as an incident of the 
service and recommended his retirement. 

Reviewing the case in accordance with 
applicable regulations, the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army disagreed 
with the findings of the retiring board 
and requested it to reconsider the case. 
Upon reconsideration, the retiring board 
reaffirmed its previous findings, where- 
upon the Office of the Surgeon General 
recommended to the Secretary of War 
that the findings of the board be dis- 
approved. The recommendation of that 
office was based on its opinion that a 
spinal defect and arthritis clearly had 
existed prior to entry on active duty 
and had not been aggravated permanent- 
ly by such service. The findings of the 
board were disapproved by the Secre- 
tary of War, and the beneficiary was 
thereupon released from active duty in 
1946, without entitlement to retired pay. 
In 1949 however, he was awarded dis- 
ability compensation by the Veterans’ 
Administration on account of service- 
aggravation of a congenital defect. 

The beneficiary appealed the decision 
in his case to the statutory Army Dis- 
ability Review Board. In 1947 this Board 
affirmed the decision of the Secretary 
of War and, subsequently, reaffirmed its 
decision upon a request for reconsidera- 
tion. In 1955 the Army Board for Cor- 
rection of Military Records found no er- 
ror or injustice in the determinations 
which had been made in the beneficlary’s 
case. He also brought an action m the 
Court of Claims in 1955, which was dis- 
missed as barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. . 

Traditionally, eligibility for retirement 
on account of physical disability has been 
determined by the military services in 
accordance with general provisions - of 
law. Appellate review of these determi- 
nations has been provided within the 
executive branch by means of statutory 
boards such as the Disability Review 
Board and the Board for Correction of 
Military Records. 

In recent years the Court of Claims has 
been petitioned in various cases to award 
disability retirement to individuals who 
have been found not entitled to such pay 
by the Secretary of the military depart- 

ment concerned. In consistently deny- 
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ing these pettiions, the court has stated, 
in effect, that, under the statutory pro- 
cedures for determining and reviewing 
entitlement to retirement, it has jurisdic- 
tion only in cases where it can be shown 
that the cognizant military Secretary has 
acted arbitrarily, capriciously, or plainly 
contrary to law. 

I believe that this rule which the Court 
of Claims has adopted is a sound one. It 
conforms to an important principle un- 
derlying judicial review of administra- 
tive decisions; namely, that the courts 
will not substitute their judgment for 
that of the experienced officials who have 
been given adjudicative responsibility by 
law. For this reason and since there is 
no evidence in this case that the Secre- 
tary of War acted arbitrarily, capri- 
ciously, or contrary to law, I can see no 
justification for special legislation which 
would require the Court of Claims to 
grant the beneficiary a de novo hearing. 

Approval of this bill would discriminate 
against the many hundreds of individ- 
uals who have had their claims for disa- 
bility retirement denied without benefit 
of judicial review. It would also estab- 
lish an undesirable precedent leading to 
other exceptions to the orderly procedure 
which is now provided for under general 
law and which currently governs the 
hundreds of similar cases that are ad- 
judicated each year. 


On September 2, 1958: 


VETO OF H. R. 3193 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 3193, entitled ‘‘For the relief of To- 
ley’s Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Enge- 
bretsen, and Harvey Homlar.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the sum of $37.65 to 
Toley’s Charter Boats, Inc., of Salerno, 
Fla., and the sum of $3,227.10 to Toley 
Engebretsen and Harvey Homlar, of Sa- 
lerno, Fla., in full settlement of all claims 
of the named persons for a refund of 
taxes paid pursuant to section 3469 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939, relating 
to tax on the transportation of persons. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that the amounts which this 
bill would refund to the claimants were 
paid as transportation taxes with respect 
to fees charged for the charter of fishing 
boats by the claimants at various times 
between January 1945 and November 
1951. On March 31, 1953, the District 
Court for the Northern District of Flor- 
ida held that the transportation tax was 
not applicable to amounts paid for fish- 
ing parties in situations similar to the 
one involved in this bill. On the date of 
this decision, the claimants could have 
filed timely claims for refund of taxes 
paid after March 1949. However, the 
claimants did not file claims for refund 
until November 15, 1955, which date was 
more than 2% years after the district 
court’s decision. These claims for refund 
were rejected because they were filed 
after the expiration of the 4-year period 
of limitations prescribed by law for filing 
such claims. 

It is true that, at the time the district 
court reversed the Internal Revenue 
Service’s interpretation of the statute, 
refund of taxes paid for a large portion 
of the period here involved was barred 
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by the statute of limitations. However, 
Congress has determined it to be a sound 
policy to include in the revenue system a 
statute of limitations which, after a pe- 
riod of time, bars taxpayers from obtain- 
ing refunds of tax overpayments and 
bars the Government from collecting ad- 
ditional taxes. Such a provision is essen- 
tial to finality in tax administration. 

The basic justification for the statute 
of limitations is that, after the passing 
of a reasonable period of time, witnesses 
may have died, records may have been 
destroyed or lost, and problems of proof 
and administration of tax claims become 
too burdensome and unfair for both tax- 
payers and the Government. The basic 
purposes underlying the statute of limi- 
tations continue in force even in cases 
where a taxpayer, after having paid a 
tax, discovers that the interpretation of 
the law has been changed by a judicial 
decision or by a modification in regula- 
tions and rulings. 

There are no special circumstances in 
this case to justify singling out the 
named taxpayers for special relief from 
the statute of limitations. The bill, 
therefore, would unfairly discriminate 
against other taxpayers similarly situ- 
ated and would create an undesirable 
precedent. 


On September 2, 1958: 


VETO OF H. R. 3368 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 3368, to amend section 1870 of 
title 28, United States Code, to author- 
ize the district courts to allow additional 
peremptory challenges in civil cases to 
multiple plaintiffs as well as multiple 
defendants, for reasons wholly unrelated 
to the original title and purpose of the 
bill. 

Section 1 of the bill amends existing 
law (28 U.S. C. 1870) so as to extend to 
multiple plaintiffs in civil cases the. same 
three peremptory challenges which are 
available under the present statute to 
multiple defendants. I favor this change 
in the law and would approve the bill if 
it were limited to this provision. 

Section 2 of the bill amends the Decla- 
ration of Taking Act. (46 Stat. 1421; 40 
U.S. C. 258a). That act provides a pro- 
cedure under which the Government 

‘may acquire immediate possession of 
property taken prior to a trial before a 
Federal district court at which a final 
determination as to just compensation 
for the property will be made. If, after 
trial, the court determines that the funds 
advanced by the Government are less 
than the amount which the owner 
should receive, the Government is re- 
quired to pay the balance due plus 6 per- 
cent interest. 

Section 2 of H. R. 3368 would modify 
the procedure by providing that the 
judge of a district could could, upon the 
application of any interested party, de- 
termine that the amount of the Govern- 
ment’s advance payment was deter- 
mined fraudulently or in bad faith and 
require the Government to pay an addi- 
tional amount as fixed by the court prior 
to trial. Prior to such additional pay- 
ment, the Government would not be en- 
titled to the income from the property. 

These additional steps appear to be 
unnecessary and unwarranted since, un- 
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der the present statute, the rights of 
property owners to receive just compen- 
sation as guaranteed by the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution when property 
is taken for public use are fully pro- 
tected. If, for any reason, the payments 
advanced by the Government are less 
than a court judgment of just compensa- 
tion, the owner is still assured of fair 
treatment because the Government is re- 
quired to pay the additional amount plus 
interest at 6 percent. 

In the circumstances, and since neither 
the responsible congressional committees 
nor the affected executive agencies had 
their normal opportunity to consider 
this basic change in procedure, I believe 
more thorough consideration of section 2 
is warranted. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 4073 

I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 4073, for the relief of Peter James 
O’Brien. 

This bill would pay to Peter James 
O’Brien the sum of $10,000 as compensa- 
tion for the death of his son, who was 
killed in military service in 1947. 

The son of the beneficiary of this bill 
was being taken on an indoctrination 
flight in a naval aircraft on the same 
day on which he entered active duty as 
a member of the Naval Reserve. As the 
plane in which he was riding was wait- 
ing to take off, another Navy aircraft 
coming in for a landing crashed into it, 
injuring the son so seriously that he 
died several days later. 

The beneficiary has twice filed appli- 
cations for death compensation with the 
Veterans’ Administration. Although the 
death of his son was deemed: to be 
service-connected, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has denied awards in both in- 
stances because the father was unable 
to establish dependency as required by 
the governing statutes. It also appears 
that, for the same reason, the benefi- 
ciary’s claim for benefits under the Fed- 
eral. Employees’ Compensation Act was 
denied. He apparently has never filed 
a claim for 6 months’ death gratuity or 
for regular monthly benefits. under the 
Social Security Act which also conditions 
entitlement upon a showing of de- 
pendency. 

A suit was instituted on behalf of the 
beneficiary to recover damages on ac- 
count of the death of his son under the 
provisions. of the Federal Tort Claims 
Act. Both the lower and appellate 
courts held that recovery was barred on 
the grounds that. the death occurred as 
an_incident of military service.. These 
rulings were based on the decision in 
Feres v. United States (340 U. S. 135, 
1950). In that case, the United States 
Supreme Court held that a claim for 
damages based on the death of a service- 
man occurring as an incident of his 
serviee is not cognizable under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act. 

The Federal Government has provided 
a@ comprehensive and orderly system of 
benefits for survivors of members of the 
Armed Forces who die in service in line 
of duty, including deaths due to negli- 
gence of fellow servicemen. In the pres- 
ent case the serviceman’s father is eligi- 





: 


ble for various benefits upon a showing 
of dependency. 

To make the award proposed by the bill 
would be discriminatory and establish 
a most undesirable precedent with re. 
spect to other cases involving se 
connected deaths. If the bill were ap- 
proved, it would be difficult to deny simi. 
lar awards to the survivors of other sery. 
icemen who die under a wide y 
of circumstances. To follow such a 
course would, in my opinion, jeopardize 
the entire structure of benefits for syr. 
vivors of servicemen and veterans. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 7499 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 7499, for the relief of the Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

This bill would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. of Findlay, 
Ohio, the sum of $616,911.88 in full satis. 
faction of the claim of the corporation 
against the United States arising out of 
losses, due to increases in costs, incurred 
in performing seven contracts with the 
Department of the Army for the manu- 
facture of rubber tires, tubes, and camel- 
back. 

The contractor previously made appli- 
cation for relief under title IZ of the 
First War Powers Act. This application 
was denied by the then Secretary of War, 
along with the claims of two other rub- 
ber manufacturers based cn the same 
grounds. 

The record indicates that the company 
made a net profit of over $64,000 on the 
35 Government contracts which were 
awarded to it during 1950, 1951, and 
1952, the years in question, despite the 
fact that as to 7 of them it sustained 
losses. From the Government’s stand- 
point, it would be inequitable to grant 
relief to the company with respect to 
the 7 contracts on which it sustained 
losses, without giving consideration to 
the 28 on which it made profits. The 
granting of relief in this case would also 
be discriminatory against many other. 
contractors who sustained losses under 
fixed price contracts during the early 
part of the Korean conflict. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H.R. 8184 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 8184, for the relief of Mr; and Mrs. 
Robert B. Hall. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the sum of $1,300 0 
Mr. and Mrs: Robert B. Hall, Los.Ane 
geles, Calif.; in full settlement of theit » 
claims against the United States for reé=« 
fund of an overpayment of their Federal. 
incore-tax liability for the calendat~ 
year 1950. , 

The records of the Treasury Depart 
ment show that the taxpayers filed #— 
timely joint income-tax return for 1950) 
and that, on March 1; 1955, the taxpay> 
ers filed an untimely claim for refund:in © 
the amount of $1,303.50. The claim for : 
refund alleged that no part of the prow" 
ceeds from the sale-in 1950 of e 
inherited property was includible: ar 
gross income and also that the ae 
failed to take certain deductions for ie” 


year 1950... This claim for refund was 
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filed almost 1 year after the expiration 

of the 3-year period of limitations pre- 

seribed by law for filing such claims and, 
ore, the claim was rejected. 

The amount of the taxpayer’s overpay- 
ment for the year 1950 has never been 
yerified by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, Such verification would require a 
determination of the fair market value 
of certain property at the time it was 
inherited by Mr. Hall, and would also 
require a determination as to the validity 
of certain deductions claimed by the 
taxpayers. 

The taxpayers believe that the statute 
of limitations should be waived in their 
case because Mr. Hall was stationed in 
Germany as an Officer in the Armed 
Forces from January 1950 to May 1953, 
and because Mr. Hall received inexpert 
advice concerning his 1950 tax return. 
These circumstances do not seem to 
justify the taxpayers’ failure to file a 
cdaim for refund until March 1, 1955. 

The statutory period of limitations, 
” which Congress has included in the reve- 
nue system as a matter of sound policy, 
is essential for finality in tax adminis- 
tration. Granting special relief in this 
case would discriminate against other 
taxpayers similarly situated and would 
create an undesirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 


On September 2, 1958: 


VETO OF H, R. 8759 


Iam withholding my approval from 
H. R. 8759, for the relief of W. G. Hollo- 
mon and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon. 

This bill would provide for the pay- 
ment to Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon 
from Treasury funds of $3,189.15 in set- 
tlement of their claims against the 
United States for personal injuries and 
related damages suffered by them on 
. September 2, 1956, when two United 
States soldiers committed armed rob- 
bery at the Hollomon’s general store in 

,Ga. The store also comprised 
a United States Post Office, of which Mr. 
Hollomon was the postmaster... Mr. Hol- 
lomon was shot and wounded by one of 
the soldiers. The two servicemen were 
then on leave from Fort Benning, Ga., 
aid were dressed in civilian clothes. 
The gun with which Mr. Hollomon was 
shot had not been issued to the soldiers 
by the Army but had been purchased by 
one of them, . 

It is obvious that the two soldiers were 

hot acting in line of duty, and in these 
no legal liability could be 

imposed upon the United States for their 
T appreciate, of course, that in 

its exercise of its legislative discretion as 
to private relief measures pertaining to 
the Wrongful conduct of Federal employ- 
&s, the Congress need not and, in ap- 
Propriate circumstances; should not be 
limited by strict concepts of legal lia- 
= But I believe that any deviation 
those concepts would be unwise ex- 


‘pt in cases in which there are over- 
equitable considerations or facts 
Clearly suggest some moral obli- 

=o the part of the United States. 

i d0 not believe that such facts or con- 

siderations The only fact 


exist here, 
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which is urged in support of legislative 
grace is that the two individuals who in- 
flicted the harm were soldiers of the 
United States Army. I do not conceive 
that this is a consideration which sug- 
gests any moral obligation on the part 
of the United States. To accept the as- 
sumption that the United States has a 
moral obligation to underwrite the 
purely personal, particularly criminal, 
conduct of any of its missions of employ- 
ees and servicemen, in situations of this 
kind, would constitute a most undesira- 
ble precedent. ‘Therefore, to single out 
these claimants for favored treatment 
would, I believe, be an unwarranted ex- 
penditure of public funds. 

For the foregoing reasons, I have been 
constrained to withhold approval of the 
bill. 

On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 9950 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 9950, for the relief of D. A. Whit- 
aker and others. 

The bill (H. R. 9950) provides that, 
notwithstanding any statute of limita- 
tions or lapse of time, jurisdiction is con- 
ferred upon the court of claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of D. A. Whitaker and other 
named employees of the Radford Ar- 
senal, Department of the Army, “for 
basic and overtime compensation and 
shift differential pay as governed by the 
provisions of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended,” for services 
performed since 1945 at the Radford Ar- 
senal, Radford, Va. 

These claims relate to employment as 
fire fighters on fire-fighter guards be- 
tween February 15, 1946, and February 
16, 1952. The employees worked a 2- 
platoon system which required that they 
be on duty every other day for 24 hours, 
for which they received basic compensa- 
tion each week for 40 hours and over- 
time pay for 16 additional hours. The 
claims involve the rights to overtime pay 
for the second 8-hour shift worked in one 
day and for shift differential pay for that 
work, and also for right to compensation 
for the third 8-hour shift during the 
period when. the employees were said to 
be “‘on call duty.” * 

By the act of March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 
767), and by repeated enactments there- 
after, it has been provided that claims 
not filed in the court of claims within 6 
years from the time the claims accrued 
shall be barred. These claims pertain to 
work performed in some cases more than 
12 years ago. The claims were not as- 
serted in timely fashion by the claim- 
ants and it is no longer feasible or even 
possible to obtain the records essential 
to an adequate presentation of the facts 
to the court. This is the very kind of 
situation which proves the wisdom of a 
statute of limitation. Without it in such 


cases it is doubtful whether it is pos- - 


sible to have efficient and orderly ad- 
ministration of the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

If I were to approve this bill, I could 
not in all fairness refuse to approve other 
bills setting aside the statute of limita- 
tions on old claims for overtime or other 
compensation for either individuals. or 
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groups of Federal personnel who delayed 
is presenting their claims. 

For the foregoing reasons, I have 
withheld my approval of the bill. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H.R. 11156 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 11156, for the relief of Duncan 
Moore and his wife, Marjorie Moore. 

The bill would provide that, notwith- 
standing any statutory period of limita- 
tion, refund or credit shall be made or 
allowed to Duncan Moore and his wife, 
Marjorie Moore, South Bend, Ind., of any 
overpayment of income taxes made by 
them for the taxable year 1949, if claim 
therefor is filed within 1 year after the 
date of enactment. 

The records of the Internal Revenue 
Service show that on March 14, 1953, 
the taxpayers filed a timely claim for 
refund of income tax for 1949 based upon 
the exclusion from gross income of cer- 
tain disability payments under section 
22 (b) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939. This claim was disallowed by 
the Service on March 19, 1954, and the 
taxpayers did not contest the disallow- 
ance cf their claim by filing suit in court 
within the 2-year period prescribed by 
law. 

In 1957 the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that disability 
payments of the type involved in this 
case were excludable from gross income. 
At this time the statute of limitations 
barred refunds to Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
and to a substantial number of other 
taxpayers similarly situated. 

I have signed into law the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958, which contains 
general legislation designed to grant non- 
discriminatory relief to all taxpayers in 
the same situation as Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore. Since general relief is now avail- 
able, this private relief bill is no longer 
necessary. 


On September 6, 1958: 


VETO OF H. R. 1061 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 1061, to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
military departments to settle certain 
claims for damages to, or loss of, prop- 
erty or personal injury or death, not 
cognizable under any other law. 

As indicated in its title the purpose of 
the bill. is to confer upon the Secretaries 
of the military departments authority 
to settle, in an amount not in excess of 
$1,000, certain claims for damages caused 
by civilian employees of military depart- 
nents or by members of the Armed 
Forces incident to the use and operation 
of Government vehicles, or incident to 
the use of other property of the United 
States on a Government installation, 

It is with reluctance that I have with- 
held my approval, for I am in hearty 
accord with the laudable purpose of this 
legislation. At the present time the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has authority simi- 
lar to, though more limited than, that 
which this legislation would afford to the 
Secretaries of all three military depart- 
ments. The proposed extension of this 
authority for administrative considera- 
tion of deserying claims against the Gov- 
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ernment, for which no legal remedies are 
provided, would substantially reduce the 
demands for special private relief legis- 
lation. 

The bill authorizes the promulgation 
of regulations by the Secretaries of the 
military departments for the conduct of 
the contemplated program. Such regu- 
lations would not become effective until 
the expiration of 60 days after they have 
been filed with the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the Senate of the United 
States. Further, it provides that the 
Congress may, within the 60 days, 
“amend or disapprove any such regula- 
tion by a concurrent resolution embody- 
ing the amendment or statement of dis- 
approval.” 

I am advised that the provision of the 
bill which would authorize the Congress 
to amend or disapprove regulations pre- 
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scribed by the military Secretaries is of 
doubtful constitutionality. If the func- 
tion of promulgating the contemplated 
regulations is considered an Executive 
function, it may be exercised solely by 
the Executive. If this function is con- 
sidered to be legislative, then the Presi- 
dent should play his constitutional role 
of specific approval or disapproval. In 
requiring officials of the executive 
branch, other than the President, to put 
proposed regulations before the Congress 
and in providing for amendment or dis- 
approval of these by the Congress in a 
manner not subject to review by the 
President, these provisions raise serious 
constitutional questions. 

I earnestly hope that these objection- 
able provisions can be eliminated and 
this legislation reenacted promptly at 
the next session of the Congress. 
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APPOINTMENT MADE SUBSEQUENT 
TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT OF 
‘THE HOUSE 

COMMEMORATING THE 150TH AN 

THE BIRTH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

The SPEAKER, pursuant to the proy, 

sions of Public Law 85-775, and the Order 

of the House of August 23, 1958, en. 
powering him to appoint co 

boards, and committees authorized by 
law or by the House, did, on 

5, 1958, appoint as members of the cop. 

mittee on arrangements for the join 

session of the Congress to be held op 

Thursday, February 12, 1959, commemp. 

rating the 150th anniversary of the birth 

of Abraham Lincoln, the following mem. 
bers on the part of the House: Mr, Macx 
of Illinois; Mr. Denton, of Indiana: yr 

ScHWENGEL, of Iowa; and Mr. Now, 

Indiana. : 












































































































Accomplishments of 2d Session of the 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we come to the close of a Congress, 
Democratic controlled, a most successful 
and historic one. At the end of the first 
session of this Congress I made a report 
on its accomplishments. In this report, 
I shall confine myself mainly to the 
record of this session. However, the 
record of both sessions constitutes the 
complete accomplishments of this out- 
standing 85th Congress. 

The passage of the Eisenhower Far 
Bast (Formosa) doctrine, the admission 
of Alaska as a State of the Union, and the 
passage of civil-rights legislation, the 
first of its kind enacted in over 80 years, 
alone would make the 85th Congress an 
historic one. It is interesting to note 
that in the Republican controlled 83d 
Congress, with President Eisenhower in 

. the White House, neither branch of the 

Congress even reported a civil-rights bill 

out of committee. In other respects this 

Congress made an. outstanding record. 

The important thing is that this Demo- 

cratic controlled Congress faced and met 

with vision and courage its responsibili- 

ties in the world of - today. 

oe The press of the country, overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, has been mots compli- 
Mentary of the accomplishments of the 
85th Congress. This is the best evidence 
of the wisdom and good judgment of the 

People in the election in 1956 of a Demo- 

ie “ttatic controlled Congress. 
With his long years of experience in 
the Congress, with his wisdom and his 
ae fairness of appraisal, Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN called the recent session about the 
Most fruitful he had ever served. 
There is no person in the United States 
better qualified to express an opinion 
a about Congress and its accomplishments 
than Speaker RAYBURN. 

The record of the 85th Congress must 
be weighed and considered in the light 
of the world of today. For it is evident 
to all that we are living in one of the 
most important and trying periods of 
the world’s history. 

The record clearly shows that this 

assumed and effectively met its 
Tesponsibilities in the field of foreign af- 
fairs, in the field of national defense, and 
in the field of domestic affairs. 

It must be remembered ‘that while 
qenetess legislates and appropriates, 

administration and conduct of our 

ent rests with the executive 
branch, with the responsibility upon the 
President. This is particularly so in the 
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field of foreign affairs. For in this field, 
under the Constitution, the President is 
the sole repository of policy and action. 
He is: also the Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces. 

As has well been said, “the formulation 
of military policy—who decides it and 
how it is decided, is crucial to the ques- 
tion of peace or war. The success of the 
policies adopted determine whether the 
people will enjoy political liberty, and 
lead normal lives, or be hurled into a 
war for survival, with nuclear destruc- 
tion bringing disaster to civlization.” 

We all have a stake in the plans of our 
country to prevent war, and in the plans 
which must be carried out if war occurs. 

Modern warfare requires the close in- 
tegration of political, economic, and mili- 
tary power. The weight of responsibility 
for war prevention lies in the area of 
politics and foreign policy. 

To an immeasurable extent political 
power depends upon economic and mili- 
tary strength. -If the enemy knows of 
both, of our will and the wherewithal to 
fight, then poltical power may be 
strengthened to the point where diplo- 
macy may avoid total war. 

It would be unwise, in fact dangerous, 
if we should underrate the potential 
enemy—the Soviet Union and Red 
China. Neither should we fear them so 
long as we understand their capabilities, 
as well as their weaknesses, and our 
capabilities, as well as our weaknesses, 
and to take all steps necessary to keep 
our defenses sufficiently strong to meet 
any challenge with which we may be 
faced. 

And the 85th Congress by its actions 
recognized this duty. This Congress did 
not face our problems with a sense of 
despair, but from the viewpoint of 
destiny. 

In the field of foreign affairs and of 
national defense this Congress has risen 
to great heights. Within its constitu- 
tional jurisdiction, the: Congress has 
given. to the President and the executive 
branch legislation and appropriations 
necessary to meet the challenge of in- 
ternational communism. It rests with 
President Eisenhower and those asso- 
ciated with him in the executive branch 
to give the leadership necessary to ef- 
fectively carry out the powers vested in 
them by congressional action. 

There is justifiable concern on the 
part of our people in relation to the 
soundness of our foreign policy, with the 
frequent shifts that have taken place, 
and with the apparent uncertainty and 
inconsistency of leadership. 

The fact that during the past 5% 
years we have lost the friendship of so 
many nations, with others changing from 
friendship to neutralism, causes concern. 
This indicates that something is wrong. 

The Democratic Party is not respon- 
sible for this. Whatever justification 
there is for such concern, the responsi- 


bility rests with President Eisenhower 
and the Republican administration. 

In the field of foreign policy, the 85th 
Congress continued most effectively the 
established tradition of bipartisanship, 
which has become such a vital factor in 
the conduct of international relations. 

I have already referred to the Far 
East doctrine. 

Another major action in this field was 
the enactment of the Middle East reso- 
lution authorizing the President to 
undertake economic and. military co- 
operation, when requested, and when 
threatened by Communist aggression, 
with nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in order to assist in the 
strengthening and defense of their 
independence. 

Like the Far East resolution relating 
to Formosa and the offshore islands, the 
Democratic controlled Congress co- 
operated with President Eisenhower in 
acting favorably on his recommenda- 
tions relating to the acute situation exist- 
ing in the Middle East area. Congress, 
as requested, gave the President the au- 
thority he sought. His leadership in 
both areas is now being tested. Let us 
hope he will make decisions that will 
inure to the best interests of our coun- 
try, and of a future world of peace. 

This Congress has performed its 
legislative responsibility in a statesman- 
like manner. 

In the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
other important actions were taken in 
the field of international affairs and 
related fields. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1958, 
with the appropriations necessary to ef- 
fectuate the same: 

First. The amount appropriated was 
$3,298,092,500. While the amount appro- 
priated is below that recommended by 
President Eisenhower, it is over $200 
million more than the amount of the bill 
that passed the House. In the opinion 
of members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee who are authorities in this field, 
this amount is adequate to carry out 
our policy for the fiscal year 1959. How- 
ever, if world events change and later 
developments prove the amount appro- 
priated is not enough, a supplemental 
estimate can be submitted to the Con- 
gress next January by the President. It 
is felt, however, that efficient adminis- 
tration and the sound control of the 
spending of this amount, with money 
heretofore appropriated and available, 


. will be adequate during this fiscal year, 


unless something unexpected develops. 

I suggest that next year, when the new 
Congress meets, that the President send 
to the Congress as early as possible, his 
recommendations for legislation in this 
field, as well as his budget estimates. 

Second. Extension for 4 years to June 
30, 1962, authority of the President to 
enter into reciprocal trade agreements. 
This legislation is one of the keystones of 
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our foreign policy. If an extension 
failed to pass, or if extended in crippled 
form, such action by Congress would 
have had serious adverse effect for us 
throughout the world, particularly 
among nations friendly to us. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
bill was in conference for the purpose 
of adjusting the differences between both 
branches, President Eisenhower could 
not and did not receive the support of 
either 1 of the 2 Republican House con- 
ferees. 

Third. Increases lending authority of 
Export-Import Bank by $2 billion. 

Fourth. Approves Euratom agreement 
with Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
signed at Brussels May 29, 1958. 

Fifth. Provides for exchange of mutu- 
ally essential atomic information and 
materials with our allies. 

Sixth. Authorizes loans, research 
grants to carry out United States share 
in cooperative development of atomic 
power with European atomic energy 
community. 

Seventh. Extends for 2 years to June 
30, 1960, authority of President to con- 
trol exports of strategic materials. 

Eighth. Facilitates retroactive adjust- 
ment of status of 30,000 escapees from 
the October 1956 Hungarian revolution 
to permit permanent residence in the 
United States. 

Ninth. Records lawful admission for 
permanent residence of certain aliens 
who entered United States before June 
28, 1940. 

Tenth. Simplifies procedure for non- 
immigrant aliens to become permanent 
residents. 

Eleventh. Denounces the Communist 
execution of leaders of the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolt, expresses the indignation 
of Congress and the Nation at this act of 
perfidy and barbarism. 

Twelfth. Urges establishment of inter- 
national plan for peaceful exploration of 
space and requests the President to seek 
and enter into international agreements 
to that end. 

Thirteenth. Expresses sense of the 
Congress that the United Nations estab- 
lish a permanent emergency police force 
capable of enforcing its decrees or orders 
for purposes of peace. 

Fourteenth. Authorized $10 million for 
completion of Inter-American Highway. 

Fifteenth. Created a new Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs 
which Secretary Dulles has termed of 
high significance, marking the rapid evo- 
lution of Africa. 

Sixteenth. Resolution, Which I intro- 
duced as a result of a unanimous vote of 
the House select committee, requesting 
the President to negotiate with other 
countries, or to act through the United 
Nations for the exploration and use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes rather 
than for military purposes. It is pleas- 
ing to note that our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, up- 
on the instructions of President Eisen- 
hower, has implemented the congres- 
sional resolution by proposing to the gen- 
eral assembly a program for interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of outer 
space 
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The House select committee and the 
Congress recognized that if the use of 
outer space is to be prohibited for mili- 
tary purposes, or controlled—to be used 
for the progress of all mankind for 
peaceful purposes rather than for de- 
structive purposes through military 
uses—the best opportunity for such a 
desirable objective being reached would 
be prior to a competitive military race 
starting between two or more nations. 

While all nations of the world should 
be interested in a successful plan result- 
ing, the smaller as well as newly consti- 
tuted naticus should be particularly in- 
terested; and in the United Nations doing 
everything possible to bring about suc- 
cessful results which will assure all na- 
tions that their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence will not be threatened by one 
powerful nation gaining a military ad- 
vantage in the unknown field of outer 
space. 

It should be apparent that unless a 
plan is arrived at that will outlaw or con- 
trol the use of outer space for military 
purposes, an intense military race will 
take place by nations financially able to 
bear the burden. -It should also be ap- 
parent to all nations that if negotiations 
and efforts fail, and a military competi- 
tive situation arises—for example, the 
United States and the Soviet Union— 
superiority by the United States would 
not be a threat to the sovereignty and 
independence of other nations of the 
world. The opposite would be true if the 
Soviet Union should gain a superiority. 
Small nations, as well as newly consti- 
tuted ones should consider this impor- 
tant fact“in their own national interest 
and survival. 

Mr. Speaker, our recent Congresses 
have properly been defense minded. 
With the happening of the past 2 years, 
such as sputnik, the fact that in certain 
important military fields the Soviet 
Union has a noticeable, if not marked, 
lead on our country, the 85th Congress 
has been particularly concerned with our 
military capabilities, offensively and de- 
fensively. 

Where we disagreed with the Republi- 
can administration, we did so on the side 
of strength, feeling that such action in 
the world of today was in the national 
interest of our country. 

For example, we felt that the strength 
of our Army should be maintained at 
900,000 officers and men, rather than to 
be reduced to 850,000 officers and men. 
We appropriated the necessary money to 
maintain our Army at the 900,000 
strength. 

We also appropriated sufficient money 
to keep our National Guard at a strength 
of 400,000 officers and men, rather than 
to be reduced, as intended, to 360,000 of- 
ficers and men. od 

It will be interesting to see if the pres- 
ent Republican administration carries 
out the intent of Congress, or reduces our 
Army and our National Guard by freez- 
ing the money Congress has appropriated 
to maintain at their present strength. 

The Congress took the same action in 
relation to the United States Marine 
Corps, by appropriating enough money to 
maintain the Marie Corps at its present 
strength. 
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appropriations for the construction of 
additional nuclear-powered sub 
armed with Polaris IRBM’s, as well as 
for additional amphibious assault ships, 
alsofor a speed up for Air Force Min. 
utemen, solid-propellant ICBM’s, and 
Hound Dog Missile projects; production 
of additional Boeing KC-135 jet tankers 
and longlirange transport aircraft, 

The money Congress appropriated 
over and above the President’s budget 
estimates was largely in connection with 
our national defense. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress 
points to this with pride, confident that 
the great majority of our people approve 
such action. 

In the field of national defense, it js 
better to keep our guard high. It is bef. 
ter to act on the side of strength rather 
than on the side of weakness. 

During the session reeently adj 
history was made in #he field of national 
defense. 

The passage and enactment into law 
of the Defense Department Reoragniza. 
tion Act is a matter of major importance, 
Full and complete authority has been 
given to the Chief Executive and the See- 
retary of Defense to reorganize our De- 


fense Organization to meet the military 


problems of the nuclear age, and at the 
same time recognizing the duties of the 
Congress under the Constitution. 

The responsibility for making an ef- 
fective and efficient reorganization now 
rests with the President and the Seere+ 
tary of Defense. i 

Congress showed its assumption of 
responsibility by the passage of a stromg, 
effective bill, many times stronger than 
was reasonably expected when President 
Eisenhower first submitted his recom- 
mendation to the Congress. The chaif- 
man and members of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House and the 


Senate are entitled to special words of 


commendation for their statesmanlike 
approach to the excellent solution of this 
most difficult question. 
Other important legislation of the 
second session are: o 
First. Revised and improved military 


pay system increasing the pay for mem- - 


bers of the Armed Forces, $577 million 4 
year, which increase, in part, is based 
on proficiency. In addition to such an 
increase being justified, an im 
factor was to increase career service, A 
substantial increase in reenlistmants 
would result in savings of hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year. 

Second. Appropriations to maintain: 
(a) Army National Guard at a strength 
of 400,000; (b) United States Reserve at 
a strength of 300,000; (c) the active duty 
Army Establishment at. a strength of 
900,000. 


Third. Military construction bill inthe 


approximate amount of $1.7 billion for 
fiscal year 1959. 
Fourth. Establishment of new 





Department of Defense known as 


of vital importance in connection wilh _ 


the exploration of what is 
called outer space, the success of whit 
could be vital to our survival as & 
as well as to assurance for a future 
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of peace. We cannot permit the Soviet 
Union to be superior to us in space-ex- 
ploration—particularly from a military 


le. 
a We have the brains, and we have the 
facilities. What we need is the leader- 
ship. The action of Congress, with its 
adequate appropriations, gives the new 
military agency the authority to go 
ahead, to gain the leadership that will 
place our country in a position of pre- 


‘eminence in this most important field of 


activity. We cannot afford to underesti- 
mate the importance through research 
and development of advancement in out- 
er space, both from a military angle and 
from a civilian angle. 

Recognizing the importance of space 
exploration from a civilian angle, the 
Congress, in response to President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation, passed a bill— 
now law—creating a new civilian space 
agency. In addition to introducing the 
bill, I had the honor of being selected by 
Speaker RAyBURN to be chairman of the 
House select committee that considered 
this bill. Majority Leader Lynpon B. 
Jounson was chairman of the Senate 
committee. Between both committees 
and the White House close relationships 
existed. The result has been the enact- 


. ment into law of a strong effective bill. 
‘Tt now depends upon the character of 


leadership those appointed to administer 
this new agency will give, not only within 
the agency itself, but in cooperating with 
other related research and development 
activities being carried on by other agen- 
cies of our Government, so that there 
will be understanding, efficiency, lack of 
unnecessary duplication, and the maxi- 
mum of results. 

if I may inject a personal note, I want 
fo:express my sincere thanks to all the 
members of my select committee and to 
ow’ staff, for the outstanding contribu- 
tieas they made to this very important 
legislative achievement. 

The official title of the new agency is 
the Nationai Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
mnistration. The importance attached 
to it is shown by the fact that this new 
civilian agency has a national aeronau- 
tics and space council headed by the 
President, and among its nine members 
are included the Secretaries of State, of 
Defense, the Chairman of the Atomic 

Commission, and the Director of 
NASA. 

Fifth. Adequate appropriations were 
to maintain a powerful national 
defense, and for research and develop- 
ment work to improve our military capa- 
So that we will be superior in all 

fields over any potential enemy. 

Sixth. In connection with the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, called 
a established by this Congress, and 


asized. 
Seventh. Authorizes $100.5 million 
Program of new construction and con- 
Sasi naval vessels for fiscal 1959, 
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Eighth. Authorizes $386 million for 
Atomic Energy Commission construction, 
expansion, or acquisition of facilities, in- 
cluding plutonium plant and civilian 
power reactors. 

Ninth. Authorizes $35 million to be ap- 
propriated to Atomic Energy Commission 
for construction of reactor for an atomic- 
powered destroyer. 

Tenth. Authorizes $29.9 million for 
new construction, and improvement of 
existing research facilities of National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Eleventh. Authorizes construction of 
atomic-powered icebreaker for Coast 
Guard. 

Twelfth. Authorizes $47.8 million for 
construction of new space projects cen- 
ter, expansion of satellite launching and 
tracking facilities, and for other experi- 
ments. 

Thirteenth. Extends for 4 years to 
June 30, 1962, standby emergency powers 
of President under title ITI of Federal 
Civil Defense Act. 

Fourteenth. Enacts into permanent 
law authority of President to expedite 
defense contracts during period of emer- 
gency, formerly exercised under expired 
title II of First War Powers Act. 

Fifteenth. Extends to June 30, 1960, 
President’s authority to allocate and fix 
priorities for strategic materials, grant 
loans and subsidies under Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

Mr. Speaker, our people are properly 
concerned with our present marked busi- 
ness recession, with .5 million persons 
out of work, and with the inclusion of 
additional part-time unemployment, the 
equivalent of nearly 7 million unem- 
ployed. 

At the beginning of this rise in unem- 
ployment it was apparent to many of us 
that we were having a serious recession. 

The. administration at first was not 
particularly impressed and, in fact took a 
rather optimistic view of the situation. 
They referred to this economic crisis as 
“a slight dip” which would soon take an 
upward turn. As increased unemploy- 
ment figures poured into the White 
House, the administration began to talk. 
First, it admonished those of us who were 
calling for executive action and promot- 
ing legislative action, to refrain from 
talking about the “slight dip” and it 
would go away. Second, the President 
delivered a “chin’s-up” message to the 
American people; but action, not 
speeches, was necessary to stem the tide 
of recession and to stimulate employ- 
ment. 

Democrat Members in both Houses of 
Congress took positive and tangible ac- 
tion. Numerous antirecession proposals 
were passed: 

. First. $1,118,128,835,000 public works 
appropriation bill to carry out and start 
river harbor, flood-control, and 
reclamation projects of import to many 
citizens of our country. 

Second. Emergency $1.8 billion Hous- 
ing Act to stimulate home building; re- 
duction of downpayments on FHA 
financed houses; extension of guaranty 
and direct loan programs for veterans, 
and so forth. 

‘Third. Increase of $4 billion author- 
ization for FHA mortgage insurance. 
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Fourth. Legislation hastening high- 
way construction. , 

Fifth. Additional unemployment com- 
pensation for the jobless whose State 
payments have expired. With the re- 
fusal of the administration to accept the 
more liberal Democratic measure, and 
with the inability to pass it, the bill 
recommended by the administration -be- 
came law. It will bring benefits to some 
of the unemployed but nowhere near 
the benefits provided for in the Demo- 
cratic measure. 

Sixth. Authorizing departments and 
agencies to currently purchase supplies 
and equipment in advance of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1958, to stimulate business recovery. 

Seventh. Extending Federal Airport 
Act of June 30, 1963, with an authoriza- 
tion of $100 million annually for 5 years 
on a 50-50 basis with local governments. 
Vetoed by the President. 

This was a bill providing for grants 
to States and local communities for con- 
struction and improvement of civil air- 
perts. It is evident that.many of our 
airports are inadequate and that, as a 
whole, there exists a most serious chal- 
lenge for service, as well as for protec- 
tion of life and property in the years 
that immediately lie ahead. Meeting 
this challenge should not be alone the 
duty and the financial burden of States 
and local communities. This is a na- 
tional as well as a local problem. The 
Congress recognized the copartnership 
responsibility in the passage of the bill 
vetoed by the President. 

In the light of the problem confront- 
ing us, which will increase as time 
passes, there are many who regret the 
Presidential veto of this important bill 
and consider such veto to be unwise. 
The immediate future will show whose 
judgment was sound and correct—the 
Congress in acting to meet this serious 
and growing challenge—or the President 
by his veto, defeating the enactment of 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, many cities and rural 
areas of our country are economically de- 
pressed, with a high percentage of un- 
employment, due to a number of factors, 
one of them being the flight of industry 
to other sections of -~he country—textile 
cities of the North being an example. 
There are many other such depressed 
economic conditions of a chronic nature 
in States that mine coal. This bill was 
in the nature of a self-help proposition 
to such distressed communities. 

The bill authorized two $100 million 
revolving funds for loans to help finance 
industrial redevelopment, one for cities 
and one for rural areas with chronic un- 
employment. It also authorized $75 mil- 
lion of annual grants to help the instal- 
lation of community facilities to enable 
cities to attract new industry. This bill 
was constructive and meritorius. It 
would enable cities and areas with 
economic unemployment to plan and 
bring about industrial redevelopment 
and rehabilitate their economy on a 
sound basis, eliminating the prospect 
for years to come of large-scale unem- 
ployment and the plight that such a 
condition brings to a community. 
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This bill passed the Congress by a 
large majority. It has been pocket- 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. Exam- 
ination of the reasons for the President’s 
rejection of this important bill will show 
that his vete was not only unwarranted 
but unwise. 

The reasons given by the President for 
his pocket-veto clearly fails to recog- 
nize—which Congress did recognize— 
that we were considering in this legisla- 
tion distressed American cities and areas 
whose tax revenues have been seriously 
reduced by large-scale unemployment 
and by the flight of industry, and so 
forth; also where the cost of local gov- 
ernment has sharply increased as a re- 
sult of the existence of the very condi- 
tions that this legislation would help to 
remove. 

It is interesting to note that in his veto 
statement the President said he favored 
such legislation, but still he vetoed the 
bill. He apparently overlooked an im- 
portant fact that experience in publie 
life teaches that progress is made 
through reasonable compromise. 

The next Congress, particularly if 
Democratic, will give early.consideration 
to such legislation... However, the 
pocket-veto by President Eisenhower will 
hold back for many months distressed 
cities and rural areas from carrying out 
their plans for industrial redevelopment 
and economic rehabilitation. 

Eighth. Reduce price labeling of new 
automobiles. 

Ninth. Resolution urging the Execu- 
tive to accelerate Federal construction 
projects, military and civil, for which 
funds had been appropriated in order to 
stimulate our depressed economy. 

Tenth. Bill accelerating program of 
trade-in of old vessels, replacement by 
modern ships, under the Merchant 
Marine Act. 

Eleventh. Railroad Transportation Act 
of 1958, the primary purpose to preserve 
and strengthen our railroad system. 

Twelfth. Federal Aviation Act, de- 
signed to improve. air safety. 

Thirteenth. Authorizing construction 
and sale by the Maritime Board of 2 
passenger superliners, 1 for Pacific op- 
eration. 

Fourteenth. Providing pay increase for 
postal employees. 

Fifteenth. Providing pay increase for 
civil service, judicial, and legislative em- 
ployees. 

Sixteenth. Increased annuities for re« 
tired Federal employees. 

There are a number of other actions 
taken that will be helpful, if adminis- 
tered efficiently, as antirecession meas- 
ures, some of which I have mentioned, 
such as legislation and appropriations 
for public works, flood control, military 
construction, accelerating highway con- 
struction, and so forth. 

An important part of our national 
economy, Mr. Speaker, are the several 
millions of small and independent busi- 
nesses throughout the country. It could 
well be said they are the basic strength 
and backbone of our business economy. 
The 85th Congress recognized their im- 
portance, and their difficulty to compete 
with big business enterprises unless 
given compensatory consideration and 
the necessity of positive action in order 
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to preserve free American independent 
enterprise. 

During this Democratic-controlled 
Congress, small and independent busi- 
nesses have received consideration in 
several important respects to enable 
them to maintain a healthy and ex- 
panding condition. 

The favorable action taken in con- 
nection with small and independent 
businesses is the best ever given this 
important part of our national economy. 
The record of this Democratic-controlled 
Congress is one, I am confident, that the 
small- and independent-business men of 
our country will appreciate and recognize 
that the Democratic Party is their 
friend. 

The significant record of this Con- 
gress and the past session, consists of 
these important measures: 

(a) The Small Business Administra- 
tion, established in 1953 as a temporary 
agency, has been made a permanent 
agency. 

(b) The ceiling on individual loans it 
may grant has been increased from 
$250,000 to $350,000. , 

(c) The interest rate charged has bee 
reduced from 6 to 5% percent. 

(d) The lending authority of SBA has 
been increased: 

(e) One of the other bills is the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, which 
agency has $250 million loan authority 
to. furnish long-term equity capital to 
small businesses through the medium of 
investment companies, as provided for 
in the law. These investment companies 
will furnish long-term capital to small 
businesses which are unable to obtain 
the needed capital from other sources, 

(f) Of great importance is the tax re- 
lief bill for small business, amounting to 
$260 million a year. Among its effective 
features are, first, faster tax writeoffs 
on new equipment in the first year after 
purchase; second, 10 years, instead of 15 
months, in which to pay estate taxes on 
a business owned by a small number of 
persons—the family-owned type of busi- 
ness—assuring continuity of business; 
third, extension of the period of time for 
which a loss may be carried back—from 
2 to 3 years—and applied against previ- 
ous income; fourth, an increase from 
$60,000 to $100,000 on the amount of 
earnings that may be retained without 
higher tax charges. 

These bills will enable small business 
to survive and expand, and to withstand 
the competitive advantages enjoyed by 
big business. 

In addition, the studies, inquiries, and 
recommendations of the small-business 
committees of both branches of the Con- 
gress have resulted in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration almost doubling the 
value of Government orders to small 
businesses of the country, and for SBA 
to increase management counseling serv- 
ices,-and to increase loans by about 30 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the original Social Se- 
curity Act was recommended by the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and was 
passed by a Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress. It is an important cushion 
against a depression. From time to time, 
during the years, it has been improved 
upon, increasing benefits and extending 
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its coverage to millions of new bene. 
ficiaries. 

In this field of interest to millions of 
our people, the 85th Congress 
another important step forward by in. 
creasing old-age insurance benefits by 7 
percent, and increasing Federal grants 
to the States for public assistance ang 
relief. This action will bring further 
strength to the family life of America. 

Another bill of major impbrtan¢e en- 
acted into law was one to encourage and 
assist in the expansion and improve. 
ment of educational programs to meet > 
critical national needs. Despite power. 
ful opposition, a bill making progress wag 
passed. It should bring favorable re. 
sults. While this bill did not go as far 
as some would like, it represents decided 
progress, and can be improved upon in 
the next Congress. In substance, this 
bill authorizes a 4-year $887 million pro- 
gram of student loans, fellowships, and 
other aid to improve teaching of math-. 
ematics, science, and the languages. 

Extended for 3 yeers the hospital sur- 
vey and construction—Hill-Burton—aet, | 

Extended for 3 years the program of 
$30 million a year matching grants for 
construction of facilities for research in 
to cancer, heart disease, arthritis, mental 
illness, and other diseases. hy 

Appropriated the largest amount ever 
made for medical research. 

To encourage expansion of teachingin 
the education of mentally retarded chi 
dren. me 
Made adequate appropriation for the 
school lunch program, and extended for 
3 years the special milk program in 
profit schools, child-care centers, sett} 
ment houses and summer camps, with 
authorization for expenditure of $75 mil- 
lion a year of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration funds. ‘ 

Authorized Federal-State cooperation 
in the control and regulation of small 
pleasure and passenger boats. 

Enacted the humane slaughtering 

Mr. Speaker, having in mind the 
sition and the sharp differences of 
ion relating to farm legislation, the rec- 
ord of this Congress is a remarkable one, 
With increased Democratic re 
tion in the next Congress, the 
democratic policy which has been 
helpful to agriculture and which 
present Republican administration has 
opposed can again be the basis for sut- 
cessful legislative action. ; 

One of the bills passed was to stop the 
reduction of 1958 farm price 
below the 1957 level and to bar reductions 
in acreage allotments for 2 years in 
to permit consideration by the Congress 
and its committees of any new 
farm legislation. Unfortunately, and 
the disadvantage of the farmers of Amer~ 
ica. President Eisenhower vetoed 
meritorious measure. 

In the light of the position taken 
President Eisenhower and of that of 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
son, of having their way or no | 7 
with the veto power of the President, Me — 
record of this Congress on farm Jegis#” 
tion is a remarkable one. 
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‘gisclosure of all welfare and pension 
maintained by employer and by 


employee organizations. This bill will 
contribute greatly to the prevention of 
the misuse of such funds and for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the beneficiaries 
of such funds. 

Another bill resulting from the McClel- 
jan hearings is the bill known as the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. This important bill 

a long way toward stopping or con- 
trolling widespread abuses and scandals, 
with the very challenge by some to Gov- 
ernment itself. This bill passed the 

by a vote of 88 to 1. When it 
came up in the House of Representatives, 
in the closing days of the past session, 
under suspension of the rules—the only 
way, at that time, action could be taken 
by the House—the passage of this bill 
was refused by a vote of 198 to 190. 
_ While the bill was under debate, a 
prominent Republican Member of the 
House stated that he had just talked 
with Mr. Mitchell, the Secretary of 
Labor, who authorized him to inform the 
House Members that he opposed suspen- 
gion of the rules, which meant that he 
was opposed, at that time, to the passage 
of the bill. 

There is no question but what the 

mn taken by Secretary Mitchell 


payed an important part in the failure _ 


of the passage of the bill. 

The rolicall vote, requiring a two- 
thirds favorable vote, of those present 
ani voting, shows that only 41 Republi- 
cans voted for suspension and passage of 
the bill, and 137 Republicans voted 

the same. On the other hand, 

ta Demcerat voted to pass the bill, and 
61 yoted against. In other words, an 
overwhelming majority of the Republi- 
cans voted against this much needed 
, and an overwhelming major- 

ity of the Democrats voted for it. The 
passage of this bill would have prevented 
many Of the abuses and dictatorial and 
illegal actions disclosed by the McClellan 
committee. The bill represented decided 


progress. 

It is amusing to listen to Secretary 
Mitehell’s remarks and the efforts of 
other Republicans in the part they 
played in the failure of the passage of 
the Kennedy-tIves bill. 

The rollcall record, which no one can 
deny, speaks for itself as to where re- 
Sponsibility lies, particularly between 
both political parties in the Congress. 

The press and the people of the coun- 
tty had properly taken the position that 
the House should vote upon this bill 
before Congress adjourned. Speaker 
a wisely permitted the House to 


Another important bill that failed of 
Passage in the closing days of the past 
when it was also brought up 
Suspension of the rules—the only 
 anggaahy have been brought up before 
journed—was the general 

‘Rousing bill. “Suspension of the rules and 
‘Passage of the bill, as Members know, 
wae & two-thirds vote. This bill 
: Sreat importance in meeting a 
—— internal challenge confronting 
* have Passage at that time would also 
ion been most helpful as an antireces- 


teresting and révealing, 
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opposed the bill in-its then form. How- 
ever, every provision he advocated was in 
the bill, with additional provisions 
deemed by the Democrats as necessary 
for the best interests of our people. 

This bill failed of passage—a two- 
thirds vote being necessary—by a mere 6 
votes—215 for suspension and passage, 
134 against. 

Again the rollcall record on this im- 
portant and progressive measure is in- 
particularly 
from a party angle, as to where the 
responsibility lies for failure of favorable 
action thereon. The rollcall vote shows 
that 185 Democrats voted for the bill, 
and 23 Democrats voted against. On 


_the other hand, 66 Republicans voted for 


the bill, and 111 voted against. 

Following President Eisenhower’s rec- 
ommendation, the Congress passed a bill 
increasing the Federal debt limit from 
its present $275 billion level to a perma- 
nent ceiling of $283 billion, with a tem- 
porary ceiling of $288 billion until June 
30, 1959. It is quite apparent, with the 
approximate $12 billion deficit of the 
present fiscal year, that another increase 
will be necessary sometime after next 
January; this despite repeated Republi- 
can campaign promises of a reduction in 
the national debt. 

Under the circumstances there was 
nothing else the Congress could do to 
avoid placing our Government in a finan- 
cial trap which would result in govern- 
mental stagnation, and which would par- 
ticularly adversely affect our national 
defense. 

The failure of President Eisenhower, 
in 1957, before the first session adjourned, 
to request an increase compelled the 
freezing of several billions of appropri- 
ated funds. During the last 4 months of 
1957 the Government was unable to carry 
out many of its obligations, which 
sharply increased the recession, with re- 
sultant increased unemployment. ‘These 
results could have been averted if judg- 
ment and leadership on the executive 
level had been exercised. 

Mr. Speaker, also enacted was legis- 
lation to improve our nationality and im- 
migration laws, some of which I have 
already mentioned; to improve the Bank- 
ruptcy Act; to improve the efficiency of 
the judiciary; the strengthening of 
existing law relating to the mailing of ob- 
scene or crime-inciting matter; author- 
izing the making, amendment, and mod- 
ification of contracts to facilitate the 
national defense; amend existing law to 
authorize grants-in-aid to schools of 
public health and public health adminis- 
tration; to authorize loans for construc- 
tion of hospitals and other facilities 
under title VI of the Public Health Act; 
granting consent of the Congress to the 
several States to enter into compacts for 
making traffic safety; Government guar- 
anty of private loans to air carriers for 
the purchase of aircraft and equipment; 
established the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and a Federal Aviation Agency to.regu- 
late the use of airspace by both civilian 
and military aircraft; to authorize ad- 
ditional grants for the support of scien- 
tific research; extending the Public 
Health Service Act relating to health re- 
search facilities; authorized flood-con- 
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trol projects and acceleration of civil 
construction programs; Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958; rivers and harbors 
and flood omnibus bill of 1958; to pro- 
vide for an increase in the minimum in- 
terest rate permitted on United States 
Savings bonds; to permit importation, 
free of duty, of religious vestments and 
regalia presented without charge to a 
church, or to certain religious, educa- 
tional or charitable oragnizations; in- 
creased exemption to theaters, particu- 
larly helpful to small moving-picture 
theaters; removal of a number of tax 
inequities and the reduction of several 
burdensome excise taxes; to extend un- 
employment insurance system to ex-serv- . 
icemen; to provide for improved meth- 
ods of stating budget estimates and es- 
timates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations, which carried out a 
major Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion; extension of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, as amended; to amend sec- 
tion 161 of the Revised Statutes with re- 
spect to the authority of Federal officers 
and agencies to withhold information 
and limit the availability of records; 
increase rates of compensation for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities and for de- 
pendency allowances; consolidation into 
a single act and simplified laws govern- 
ing compensation, pension, hospitaliza- 
tion and administration of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration; pensions increased 
for widows of Spanish, Indian, Mexican 
and Civil Wars; eligibility standards for 
widows of veterans were liberalized; in- 
crease of burial allowance for veterans; 
increase in rate of compensation for cer- 
tain blind veterans; increase in pre- 
miums and benefits for total disability 
under the National Life Insurance Act; 
the much-needed retirement legislation 
for ex-Presidents, or widow of a Presi- 
dent. 

An important action in connection 
with the committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was the establishing of the 
new House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, effective in the next Con- 
gress, with broad jurisdiction over legis- 
lation relating to basic research over a 
broad field, and with exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over legislation relating to outer 
space. This constitutes a recognition on 
the part of the House of Representatives 
of the tremendous importance of science, 
technology, and the exploration and use 
of outer space in the world of today and 
tomorrow. 

One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting our people, particularly workers 
of all kinds, and farmers and their fam- 
ilies, is inflation and the threat of fur- 
ther inflation, with the resultant high 
cost of living. 

During the past 2 years an inflationary 
spiral has been going on, with the price 
index and cost of living increasing month 
by month, so that now the cost of living 
is the highest in our history—this despite 
Republican campaign promises to stop 
inflation and to reduce the cost of living. 

The administration has failed to make 
any recommendations for legislation to 
the Congress to meet this situation. The 
high-interest and tight-money policies of 
the administration have, if anything, 
aggravated the situation. They were 
poorly thought out and unwisely timed, 
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as many in and out of the Congress 
stated. 

These policies of the administration 
have greatly aggravated the present re- 
cession and as well contributed to the 
inflation and high cost of living that has 
taken place. The responsibility for the 
present inflation and the high cost of 
living rests upon the shoulders of the 
Republican administration. 

Mr. Speaker, the bills I have mentioned 
are but a small part of the measures that 
both branches of the Congress acted 
upon. However, they show the broad 
scope of important legislation acted upon 
by this Congress. In addition, there 
were the inquiries and investigations 
conducted by full committees or sub- 
committees. 

The record clearly shows that in ad- 
dition to the Democratic-controlled 85th 
Congress enacting legislation of an his- 
toric nature it was one of the busiest 
Congresses of all time. 

The record of this Congress confirms 
the judgment of the people in electing 
@ Democratic-controlled Congress in 
1956. It is a record that will justify 
the election of a Democratic-controlled 
86th Congress and with an increased 
number of Democrats in both the House 
and the Senate. I am confident of this 
result in the election in November. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, speaking 
for myself, and I know I also speak for 
you, I express my thanks to all Members 
for the consideration they have shown 
us, both individually and in our positions 
of leadership. 

To my friend from Massachusetts, the 
Republican leader, Mr. MARTIN, and to 
his associates in leadership, I particu- 
larly express our thanks for the under- 
standing consideration shown by them 
during the past 2 years. 





Dollars and Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, our free- 
enterprise system provides the principal 
economic support for the free world to- 
day. Twenty-five years ago, Joseph 
Stalin recognized the strength of our 
economic system. He said: 

American efficiency is that indomitable 
spirit that neither knows or will be deterred 
by any obstacle, that plugs away with busi- 
nesslike perseverance until every impediment 
has been removed, that simply must go 
through with a job once it has been tackled. 


Our present high taxes are deterring 
the growth of the American economy. 
The Russian economy is growing faster 
than our own. This Congress has an 
obligation to future generations to make 
it possible for the American system to 
Persevere in the cold war with godless 
communism. 

Mr. Clifford F. Hood, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., fecused at- 
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tention on the deterrents which must be 
corrected in an address before the Blue 
Valley Manufacturers’ and Business 
Men’s Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
on April 17. I found his remarks of such 
interest that I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DOLLARS AND COMMONSENSE 


(By Clifford F. Hood, president, United States 
Steel Corp., at the Blue Valley Manufac- 
turers’ and Business Men’s Association an- 
nual banquet, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., April 17, 1958) 

It is indeed a pleasure to join with you 
this evening for your annual banquet of the 
Blue Valley Association. All of us in United 
States Steel have a warm spot in our hearts 
of this famous city of yours. Back about a 
century ago, when the men of the iron and 
what was then a fledgling steel industry were 
endeavoring to prove the tremendous poten- 
tial of their products, a famous predecessor 
of mine was a welcome vistor to your city. 
I refer, of course to Andrew Carnegie. 


The purpose of this trip was the construc- 
tion of the Kansas City pedestrian bridge, 
which could well be called the forerunner of 
the many other bridges which have since 
spanned your rivers, such as your renowed 
Hannibal Bridge. You may be interested to 
know that Carnegie was sufficiently proud 
of his contribution to your city’s growth that 
a sketch of the Kansas City Bridge appeared 
on the letterhead of his Keystone Bridge Co. 
for a number of years thereafter. It should 
not be necessary to add that I, too, am proud 
of this long-standing relationship and 
pleased that I can sHare your Kansas City 
hospitality in 1958, as Mr. Carnegie did in 
1866. , 

A special word, of course, is due the ladies 
who are present. I am glad you are here, 
for my sentiments lie completely within that 
statement which says, “Never underestimate 
the power of a woman.”” Much of what we do 
in business is calculated to catch your fancy 
at the sales counter and appeal to your 
commonsense in the financial market. Be- 
yond this, it seems to me that we could 
use your persuasive powers in our efforts to 
gain greater understanding of current indus- 
trial problems. 

In this connection, you may be interested 
in the experience a business friend of mine 
had recently when he hired a young woman 
for his engineering department. She was a 
graduate engineer, with considerable ability, 
although it was somewhat of a shock to the 
men out in the shop that a woman should 
be making engineering drawings. 

Not long ago, several of \the shop men 
brought in a set of her drawings and asked if 
she would explain them. Naturally, this was 
a rebuff to her pride and she curtly remarked 
that they were perfectly clear to her—and 
after all, she was just a woman. “That is 
true,” one of the men replied. “You are a 
woman and you have intuition. But we men 
need blueprints.” 

You can see that addressing a group com- 
prised of women with intuition and men who 
need detailed blueprints is quite a challenge. 
But I welcome it, since it is in this vein that 
I should like to talk to you this evening. 
America needs individuals, both men and 
women, with that “show me” quality for 


and value 


I suspect all of you are aware that one 
the most frequently heard phrases today 
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that of American efficiency. This ig not 
new phrase; in fact, I recently came > 
a reference to it which was written a q 

of a centary ago. The statement Tead: 
“American efficiency is that indo 

spirit that neither knows nor will be de. 
terred by any obstacle, that plugs away with 
businesslike perseverance until every 

ment has been removed, that simp! 

through with a job once it has been tama 

You will agree, I know, that this is g fine 
tribute to American efficiency. One 
well imagine that it was written by a 
ness or industrial leader. But that is not 
the case. You may be surprised to learn 
that a man who thoroughly despised capital. 
ism wrote those words. His name was Joseph 
Stalin. 

On other occasions, certain Russian lead- 
ers have criticized their comrades ona variety 
of matters, including what one of them called 
the “major shortcomings” in Russia’s se. 
entific activities. To add insult to injury, 
this individual went on to suggest that solu. 
tion might be found in the methods which 
American industry utilizes to advance scien. 
tific research. 

Just 2 years ago in Red China, a high off. 
cial of that Communist regime spoke before 
a workers’ conference in the Red capital. He 
urged that the experiences of capitalist coun- 
tries be studied as a means of finding meth 
ods by which the Communist program of in- 
dustrialization could be carried to fulilk 
ment. Again, as recently as a month 
the chairman of the economic council 
Communist Poland called attention to. th 
experiences of capitalism * * * which mak 
capitalist administration work efficiently. 

Now, I am certain you wil! agree that ths 
appears to be quite a strange paradox. 4 
principal objective of communism is to @ 
stroy capitalism. Yet we find its leads, 
everywhere recommending portions of ow 
system as a means of eliminating the shor. | 
comings of their own totalitarian ways. Why — 
should this paradox exist? The answy,] 
believe, lies_in a simple, elementary ‘get; 
Even the most bitter opponents of free; 9m 
petitive enterprise cannot deny its trengn 
dous achievements. 

It seems obvious that the Russian leases, 
in their determination to surpass us, gave 
recognized the merits of certain elemerigd | 
our system which all too many American 
fail to appreciate. The emphasis hich 
Stalin placed upon our efficiency, for eam 
ple, may well explain the manner in which 
the Russians have steadfastly sought t fill 
every job in their economy with individgak 
adequately and properly trained to meet the 
requirements of each task. Yet, in this ly 
tion, we have often ignored our own expéli- 
ence and philosophy. We have not alwap 
emphasized the quality of secondary educi- 
tion, at the same time. that we have stressed 
the importance of the college degree. Equal- 
ly important, we may not have given sufi- 
cient emphasis to the fact that “a first-class 
mechanic or butcher or welder is far more 
important and valuable than a 
graduate,” as recently pointed out by C. 
Weidner, the famed designer and b ‘of 
the Argonne Laboratories and presently deal 
of American University in Beirut. / 

It is equally conceivable that Russal 
scientific and technica] advancement im i 
cent years may well be a result of @ 
expressed recognition of the su vey 
the methods developed by American , 
try. Here at home, however, one cowa™ 
that the trend is toward weakening @ 
financial position, instead of strengtiens 
competitive enterprise. There is 
that American business is being sub 
a double standard of economic 














































are good for the rest of the world, t 
should not portions of foreign idec 
good for America. 
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int, which has been on every- 
ad S recent months, is the matter 
of taxation. When Marx and Engels wrote 
their Manifesto of the Communist Party a 
cen ago, they listed 10 measures by 
which capitalist countries could be revolu- 
Among these measures was & 
progressive or graduated income tax.” 
an on had such a tax in this country for 
four decades and I believe you will agree 
that @ tax which can now take away as 
much as $9 out of every $10 a person earns 
income brackets, and supplies 45 

t of the Federal revenues, must cer- 
tainly be termed heavy. 

Instead of moving to correct this applica- 
tion of a Communist principle to our free 

of life, however, some factions are mak- 
efforts to broaden its usage by applying 
it to industry as well. I refer to the con- 
measure which would institute a 

ted income tax against business. 

It is a long-established rule of human 
eonduct that an action which is basically 
wrong cannot be made right merely by 
forcing it upon more and more members of 
society. Certainly no company could be ex- 
qused for any «ction it might take which 


would jeopardize the national economy or 


the national defense. It is just as wrong 
to jeopardize the long-range future of Amer- 
iea by measures, such as a graduated income 
tax on business, which apparently have no 
other purpose than to penalize success and 
disrupt the forces of competition. 

If anyone is seriously interested in aiding 
business and industry through more equita- 
bie taxation, I could recommend a number 
ofareas far more worthy of attention. For 
example, he might see what could be done 
about the manifold increase which has oc- 
cured in corporate tax costs since 1940. He 
might also investigate means of stimulating 
business activity by at least reducing, as pro- 
posed in the Sadlak-Herlong measure, the 
progressive rates of taxation, if not eliminat- 
ing them entirely. And above all, I would 
recommend that he check into the grossly 
unfair practice of double taxation on divi- 


Each time I discuss this subject of taxes, 
Tam reminded of the fellow who remarked 
that it is just as well our Government doesn’t 
operate efficiently—just think what would 
happeh if we got all the government we are 
paying for. The fact remains, however, that 
the only acceptable yardstick for measuring 
the full effect of taxation is to gage its im- 
pact upon our economic growth. And there 
Is Bh) question that the rates of Federal, 
State, and local taxes today are having a re- 

influence upon America’s economic 

I agree with Gen. Douglas MacAr- 

thur who told the stockholders of the Sperry 
Corp., last year, “If Government con- 
tinues to wrest from the people the basis for 
future industries and businesses, our rapidly 
population may eventually out- 

Brow the number of jobs available and indus- 
Wial labor will then face its greatest threat.” 

I you are aware that taxation is not 
the only area where a double standard of 
‘conomics is applied to business enterprise 
rah a Nation. One that comes most readily 

my mind is the recent claim by certain 
oe of the Senate that business causes- 

Own recessions. According to their rea- 
soning, and despite the facts to the contrary, 
they intimate that industry just goes along 
the raising prices, until no one can buy 
— industry produces. And anyone, 
he sane gpd: isn’t talking about 

oO 

You and icow. erican enterprise that 

My own company has been btanded as & 
—e in this imaginary game of kill the 
We are = One would almost believe that 

omic. uemies of private enterprise, de- 

at to alienate our customers, 
a em men 
the Nation Ok whe — not to tion 
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Well, I don’t know where these gentlemen 
were called to Washington last summer to 
present statistical evidence as to why price 
rises have been absolutely necessary in the 
past, but I can sum it all up in one brief 
sentence. In the steel business or any busi- 
ness, there is one major factor that precipi- 
tates a price increase within limits permitted 
by competitive conditions, and this is an in- 
crease in costs. 

Government figures from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics bear out the fact that aver- 
agé hourly earnings in the industrial group 
termed “blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 
ing mills”.rose about 300 percent from 1939 
to 1956. During those same 17 years, raw 
material and service costs climbed $1.43 for 
every dollar increase in employment costs. 
It is interesting to note that this ratio pre- 
vailed during the last 10 of these years. 

Aside from the fact that this evidence 
seems to have been ignored, I think you will 
agree that it indicates business has suffered 
as much from inflation as any other segment 
of the Nation. Inflation has played havoc 
with the overall job of management and 
especially with our efforts to plan for the 
future and meet our responsibilities to our 
stockholders and the Nation. And to seek to 
lay the blame for inflation at the feet of 
industry, and patricularly a single company 
within industry, is like trying to blame the 
cow because the morning’s milk spoils on 
the doorstep. 

The basis of the inflation we have experi- 
enced since 1940 has been too great and too 
widespread for anyone to advance such a 
simple, and mistaken, explanation of its 
cause. It has seriously diminished the fi- 
nancial well-being of every individual and 
every enterprise in this Nation. You ladies 
know what it has done to the purchasing 
power of your household dollars, and I can 
assure you that industry has felt its debilitat- 
ing effects to an even greater degree. 

One of the trade magazines for the tool in- 
dustry pointed out not long ago that the cost 
of equipment in some industries is currently 
three times as much as in 1940. The chem- 
ical industry recently estimated that its 
members have suffered a $4 billion deficiency 
in depreciation in the expansion they have 
undertaken during the past decade and a 
half. 

In the automobile industry, a 75-ton press 
that could have been purchased for $4, 
in 1946 had doubled in price 10 years later, 
and two-thirds of this increase was due to 
inflation. Our experience in the steel in- 
dustry has been similar. A locomotive crane 
that United States Steel purchased in 1945 
cost. almost twice as much to replace 3 years 
ago, and a new blast furnace that was in- 
stalled last year required a capital outlay 
5 times greater than in 1930. 

The significance of all of this lies in the 
fact that the basic idea of depreciation— 
providing a revolving fund for the replace- 
ment of tools and facilities—has been un- 
dermined by the vast shrinkage which has 
occurred in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. Because current depreciation laws fail 
to take this into consideration, it has been 
estimated that American industry had to de- 
clare as income in 1956 some $6 billion 
that should have been carried on the books as 
depreciation allowances. 

That is what some economists mean, of 
course, when they say we are overstating our 
income. I am certain you will agree that 
with more of net income dollars required to 
offset the erosion of capital on the balance 
sheet each year, we cannot permit such a 
situation to remain in existence. In a very 
real sense, it is defrauding the owners of 
American industry, as well as the people of 
this Nation, because it is depriving business 
of the capital resources needed to expand and 

production processes. 

According to some analyses of the current 
business situation, we are witnessing another 
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result of inadequate depreciation by way of 
the decline in business spending for plant 
and equipment. A Government report issued 
last month predicted that such spending 
would "be off 13 percent from the record 
amount set in 1957. There is no doubt that 
industry’s expenditures in this area have an 
effect upon the overall tempo of business ac- 
tivity, and it is equally certain that were 
depreciation allowances in line with other 
current costs, all industry would be in a 
better position with regard to more working 
capital and less corporate debt. 

As a nation, we proved long ago the essen- 
tial role of capital investment to increasing 
productivity and sustaining high levels of 
wages and employment. Yet among the so- 
called industrial countries of the free world, 
this Nation alone has failed to view its de- 
preciation laws in the light of reality and 
with a desire to facilitate capital recovery 
and stimulate capital investment. 

We cannot afford the hidden tax on capital 
which currently exists. Instead, deprecia- 
tion must become—in reality as well as in 
theory—a means of maintaining capital in- 
vestment by giving it a sound basis. If we 
are to realize increasing productivity and 
rising standards of living, then commonsense 
tells us that prompt action must be taken 
soon toward stimulating capital investment 
which is the only means of achieving these 
objectives. 

I think you will agree, also, that the 
sooner this depreciation problem is granted 
an equitable and adequate solution, the 
sooner we will be able to correct some of the 
double-standard thinking which is being ap- 
plied to profits. It is true that the basic 
importance of the profit motive has been 
demonstrated, in part, by the fact that profits 
have helped to tide us over the current era of 
insufficient depreciation. But it is also true 
that this not the purpose of profits. 

It would be very discouraging for you 
ladies, I know, if all you could do, month 
after month, was pay for essential homemak- 
ing needs, with never an opportunity to in- 
vest in the many items which make a house 
a home. Well, it is the same in industry. 
Our income reinvested is the means by which 
we can undertake a new research program, 
for instance, or expand our facilities to meet 
market demands. 

But most important of all, it is only 
through profits that a business rendering 
a service at lost cost can give America’s 
thrifty citizens a return on the money they 
have invested in the plant and equipment 
we already have. Unless we can provide this 
return, no one could blame these individ- 
uals for not investing any more of their sav- 
ings. And this is exactly what is going to 
happen if this Nation does not soon acquire 
a better understanding of the essential role 
of profits in our economic system. 

Let us take a look at the period from 1948 
to 1957, for example. The annual national 
income increased by more than $100 billion 
during that time. But while wages and 
fringe benefits for employees were rising to 
a point where they comprised almost 70 per- 
cent of the national income, corporate profits 
after taxes declined relatively by one-third 
to make up only a little Jess than 6 percent 
of the total national income. 

Profit and the expectation of profit com- 
prise the very foundation of economic’ free- 
dom in this Nation. It seems to me, more- 
over, that any combination of factors which 
tends to lessen the role of the profit metive 
in our society will likewise have a diminish- 
ing effect upon all the freedoms we enjoy. 

Freedom, like a sack of diamonds, is always 
vulnerable to theft along the highway of 
civilization. I oftem wonder if we are pro- 
tecting our freedoms as adequately as we 
should in these perilous times. The free- 
dom to invest is just as vital a liberty as the 
freedom to choose one’s occupation and place 
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of employment. The right to own private 
property and to protect and increase the 
value of one’s property is equal in value to 
the freedom of opportunity which none of 
us would deny to another. 

And it might well be added that in a very 
real sense these rights and freedoms have 
their basis in our freedom of religjon, wherein 
we derive the moral and ethical standards 
and the spiritual understanding by which 
we recognize the inherent rights of indi- 
vidugls. An outstanding difference between 
our free way of life and Communist slavery 


is our belief in God and a life after death,, 


as contrasted with the atheistic concepts of 
communism which negate these beliefs. 

One of our early patriots in this country, 
Daniel Webster, once remarked that God 
grants liberty only to those who love it and 
are always ready to guard and defend it. 
One might well question whether we are 
living up to our end of this bargain. I know 
that if any business in this Nation developed 
a product that was far superior to anything 
else on the market it would utilize every 
facility at its command to sell it to the 
public and keep it the’ No. 1 choice of the 
consumer. Is it too much to ask that we 
do the same for the system of competitive 
enterprise that has made us the No. 1 nation 
in the world? 

Joseph Stalin may have envied our indus- 
trial efficiency, and his successors may seek 
to match our scientific ability and industrial 
potential, but their envy and effort find root 
in the one objective of communism which 
never changes. It is their determination to 
obliterate everything for which this Nation 
stands. 

Those who keep a watchftl eye on the 
steady advance of communism agree that this 
objective may be closer to realization than 
any of us might think. In fact, an opinion 
was offered before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee just a year ago that 
the Communists have more or less tenta- 
tively set the deadline for about 1973. 

If this is their schedule, then the time 
left to thwart their plans is indeed short, 
and I could not emphasize too greatly the 
urgency of our task. Already, our defenses 
are pressed to the limit seeking to ward off 
the advances of socialism, and as someone 
once remarked, the only difference between 
communism and socialism is 10 years. 

We can be proud, of course, that our free 
institutions have been so successful that they 
are being imitated by those who oppose our 
way of life. Yet it is obvious that if the 
ideas of free enterprise succeed in strength- 
ening our enemies, we shall have to apply 
even greater effort toward maintaining the 
vigor of our own economy and increasing the 
potential of our industry. 

Not long after our Nation had won its in- 
dependence, there appéared in a London 
newspaper a series of anonymous letters de- 
signed to awaken the citizens of Great Britain 
to the political evils of their Government at 
that time. These writings have since become 
famous as the letters of Junius, and one 
thought expressed in them deserves to be 
repeated and applied to this Nation in these 
times. Junius wrote, “I believe there is yet 
a@ spirit of resistance in this country, which 
will not submit to 6ppression; but I am cer- 
tain there is a fund of good sense in this 
country, which cannot be deceived.” 

To become free, a nation must possess a 
spirit of resistance, and to remain free, a 
nation must never cease to augment its fund 
of good, commonsense. Our challenge and 
our task in America reside in this thought— 
to solve our dollar problems with common- 
sense. 

This is the economic formula we have fol- 
lowed throughout our national history. Let 
it continue to be the means by which we 
shall retain our free way of life. 
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Summary—85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the 85th Congress, I take this op- 
portunity to- summarize this Congress 
and its accomplishments. To inform the 
electorate is a practice of Congressmen 
representing both political parties. My 
thanks is extended to the many daily and 
weekly newspapers and radio and televi- 
sion stations in the area for conveying 
my legislative reports to the people of the 


district. 
ATTENDANCE 


As a representative of the people, I owe 
to my constituents the duty to be on the 
floor of the House whenever it is in ses- 
sion. To be present to help write legis- 
lation at committee meetings is vitally 
important. For this reason, my record 
of attendance in the House is one of the 
highest in House record votes, quorum 
calls, and committee meetings. 

FIRSTHAND REPORTS 


Congressmen should meet and discuss 
problems directly with the people they 
represent. A good Congressman should 
do a lot of listening. I make it a point 
to talk with as many people as possible, 
because the free and open discussion of 
ideas and problems must be maintained: 
Again this year I will visit the communi- 
ties in the 26 counties of the first con- 
gressional district, so that I can visit 
personally with constituents. ~ Letters 
from citizens in the district have been 
the lifeblood of my congressional office. 
It is through these communications that 
I know many of the problems which most 
disturb the people. 

SPENDING IN GOVERNMENT 


Big government and its companion, big 
government spending, is the No. I prob- 
lem. This is the dominant issue of today. 
It might be summed up in two words: 
fiscal irresponsibility. The blame can be 
placed squarely on the Congress of the 
United States. The big spenders who 
control our Congress must take the 
blame, since not a single dime can be 
spent without congressional approval. 

Spending has become a disease in this 
country. Where once we thought highly 
of the slogan “A dollar saved is a dollar 
earned” we now tend to place great re- 
liance on the idea that we can spend 
ourselves rich. In order to spend our- 
selves rich we must tax ourselves poor. I 
cannot go along with this philosophy. 

At the end of the first session, we had 
sliced some $5 billion from the budget 
and other spending requests. But by the 
time we had adjourned the second ses- 
sion, we had replaced this $5 billion 
and added more billions. ‘The result? 
The national debt limit stood at $275 bil- 

lion in January of this year. Eight 
months later the debt limit had climbed 
to $288 billion. The Treasury Depart- 
ment had found itself forced to return 
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to the weil of tax dollars twice this year 
to ask for debt increases for nonessentig) 
expenditures. , 

Functions of Government needed for 
the safety and development of our Ng. 
tion received my support. I did not 
support items which in my 
tended to lead the Government inty 
more socialism or to make Goy 
bigger or increase the tax burden, Jj 
this, I voted as a conservative. 

I refused to support either debt-limi 
rise. I did not feel they would have 
necessary if other Members of 
had voted as I did in support of 
in Government, As an example, I could 
not see my way clear to vote fora bij 


which would have given some Indians in 
Montana $2.5 million for land valued” 


at $50,000 in the name of public pg 
Nor could I vote for a $125 million ® 
build 2 steamers for a private steam 
line. I refused to support funds for 
new Senate and House Office Build 
We have adequate offices—better 
most of us have at home. The netres 
of this spending spree under the cor 
of a Democratic House and Ser 
been to increase the deficit for fiscal 
to an estimated $12 billion and te & 
crease the debt limit to $288 billion, ~ 
DEFENSE REORGANIZATION x 


The most important single 
effort of the session was reorga 
of the Department of Defense, 3 
supported. This act will do two 
tone up our military muscles and 
down our wastefulness. " 
H. R. 8002 (HOOVER RECOMMENDATION) ~ 


Our second economy effort was enatr 
ment of H. R. 8002—Hoover rece Ky 
dation »n budgeting procedures. é 
cies will now be required to ret fi 
Congress every year for funds for a 
and all projects. This reform shit” 
tighten congressional purse strings &@ 
permit substantial savings in the 

FOREIGN AID—RECIPROCAL TRADE 


While we were saving money i 
fense, we were spending in a ¢ 
pattern for foreign aid, the greatest ga 
away of all time. I fought to req 
foreign aid to be divided into @ 
phases: the military, economic 
ment, and technical assistance. 
of the military money can be justi 
that soldiers of some of our allies’ 
be replacing our own men in the A” 
lines. Phases of the technical assistal : 
programs are justified, but even in Wi 
field there are some doubts. I ii 
that in India, where they are build 
dam, the American-contributed eq 
ment has had the “Made in U. 5. 
labels carefully covered up so that the 
Indians will not know it is the Uni 
States which provided the help. ™ 
natives are of the opinion the Dugg 
are Russian made and donated. 

While voting against foreign a 
did support reciprocal trade, 
basically I have found that 4! 
benefits. There is also, of course, 
factor of trade, not aid involved. 

ALASKA STATEHOOD be, 


For the first time since 1912, Ct - 
acted to add a star to the flag. ® 
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Alaska tehood bill was passed, and I 
- benefits of statehood will so 
the value of the territory that 


tion will soon start to swell. 


” supported the bill strongly both in 
ttee and on the floor. I feel that 
this is one of the really major accom- 
plishments of this Congress. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

several attempts were made to pass 

farm legislation during the 85th Con- 

A combination of big-city and 

votes knocked out hopes for 

tive changes this year. How- 

ever, two important bills were passed. 

‘is known as the Agricultural Act of 

and the other is extension of Pub- 

lie Law 480, which would help move our 
surpluses overseas. 

The new farm bill as it passed, dealing 
with corn, permits farmers to choose 1 
@f 2alternatives in a referendum vote 

December. If the farmers pick plan 
4, here is what will happen: The 


tem “commercial corn area” will be 


dropped along with acreage allotments. 
gupports will be set at 90 percent 
average market price over the past 
but will not be allowed to drop 
65 percent of parity. If this is 
_then acreage allotments will be 
and price supports will be 

to vary from 75 to 90 percent 

, depending on the supply per- 
as provided by the Agricultural 


eee 
| ec 


Lt price supports for oats, rye, bar- 
grain sorghums beginning with 
the \19 crop will be at a level de- 
) by the Secretary of Agriculture 
| fair and reasonable in relation to 
{ support for corn and consider- 
ing th feed value of the commodity in 
meélation to corn and the other factors 
ed in the 1949 act. 

| Asfor wheat, I joined other farm State 
lepiesentatives in supporting the two- 
price m. Our efforts were blocked 
me combination of city and southern 
The southern bloc, in return, 
was able to help its cotton pro- 
The Wool Act is extended for 
until March 31, 1962. 

a: PUBLIC WORKS 

_etejects of economic value in the First 
Mungressional District recognized by 
woneress include Salt-Wahoo and Red 


Rod 
bi 


Ra 


HOUSING 


We passed an emergency housing act 
Which temporarily reduced the FHA 
“ownpayments and provided some direct 
“ans On GI housing where private fi- 
Mancing was-not available. This bill, 
eet not completely -adequate, was 

best we could agree on. 
SMALL BUSINESS 


ehacted two important measures 
1» small business. One provides 
ods of obtaining financing. ‘The 
in, measure extends-the life of the 
ee business Administration and 

& permanent agency. 

TAXES 

We eliminated the 3-percent excise tax 
Shipments. We failed in our 
cut the telephone-telegraph 
» aid to cut other excise taxes. I 
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strongly supported the effort to cut ex- 
cise taxes, because they are wartime 
taxes and are now unfair. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The pressure of inflation forced us 
once more to increase the social-security 
payment program. I voted for the meas- 
ure. I feel strongly that our senior citi- 
zens who depend on social security and 
who have made substantial contributions 
deserve reasonable treatment. 

LABOR REFORM 


Along with many Members of the 
House, I was disappointed that a reason- 
able labor-reform bill was not passed 
this year. Sensational hearings in the 
Senate pointed up the immediate need 
for this type of legislation. 

The welfare and pension fund disclo- 
sure bill which did pass is a step in the 
right direction. Certainly, however, more 


. must be done. We must have a curb on 


the men who dominate labor unions to 
the detriment of their membership, our 
citizens in general, and our country. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill pretended to do that; 
but it actually did not. Kennedy-Ives, 
in fact, would have weakened the Taft- 
Hartley Act in some respects and would 
have done little or nothing to insure fair- 
ness in the labor movement. The bill 
would not in reality have solved the prob- 
lem of protecting the rank and file union 
member from the unscrupulous men who 
have infiltrated into many of the labor 
unions. The bill was held on the Speak- 
er’s desk for 41 days—a most unusual 
practice. This parliamentary maneuver 
engineered by the party that controls the 
Congress prevented open hearings in the 
House Labor Committee. 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Supreme Court issued 3 rulings 
during the past 2 years affecting directly 
the Nation’s internal security. One 
opened the FBI files to inspection by any 
and every Communist lawyer who came 
down the road. This we were able to 
rectify last year through the FBI files 
law. The Court also shook the Federal 
loyalty security program by stating that 
it did not apply to those in nonsensitive 
positions. This, too, we were able to cor- 
rect. But the third phase, opening the 
area of travel to Communists, subver- 
sives, saboteurs, and espionage agents 
abroad, we were not able to remedy. 

SUMMARY 


The President of the United States 
presented us with three important pieces 
of legislation which he said were on the 
must list this year. These bills were 
defense reorganization, foreign trade, 
and foreign aid. I was able to support 
him on two-thirds of his program. Isup- 
ported the President in all of his defense 
program. I supported him on reciprocal 
trade. I did not support him on the for- 
eign-aid program, 

Congress did things that Iregret. The 
debt limit increases are a good example. 
However, we helped break the back of a 
temporary economic setback of last win- 
ter. We made strides in development of 
peaceful atomic energy. We kept Gov- 
ernment from becoming involved in proj- 
ects which private enterprise could do 
better at no cost to the taxpayer. We 
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helped build a stronger America, stronger 
in terms of military force and stronger 
in terms of that moral force needed to 
maintain world peace. 


Propaganda for Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion Exposed and Exploded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debates on Federal aid to education in 
recent weeks, other Members of Con- 
gress and I repeatedly referred to or 
quoted from a report, School Needs in 
the Decade Ahead, prepared by Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman and published by the Insti- 
tute for Social Science Research in 
Washington, D. C. It is a fully docu- 
mented and reliable research study which 
presents the historic record of school 
finance on a comparative basis and pro- 
jects school requirements in terms of 
teachers, classrooms, and money to 1970. 

The book’s enthusiastic reception by 
newspapers, magazines, public officials, 
and civic groups throughout the coun- 
try proves that its findings are confirmed 
by the experiences of well-informed per- 
sons from coast to coast, and that its 
philosophy well expresses the concepts 
and sentiment of the American people. 

I introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, page A7924, excerpts from 31 
editorials and short references to about 
100 editorials, reviews, and feature stories 
on this book. 

Typical comments were: 

Raymond Moley in Newsweek: 

A truly authoritative handbook * * * Noth- 
ing to equal this has yet appeared in the 
vast literature of American education. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 
An exhaustive study of our schools. 


Jule B. Warren in the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer: 

Mr. Freeman’s book is one of the best 
documented studies of the schools that has 
been written. 


Ed Minteer in the 
(N. Mex.) Journal: 

For the genuine and practical educators, 
it will be an awakening on school-finance 
problems. 


The Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune: 
He took the words out of our mouths. 
UNFAIR ATTACK 


Amidst all the voices praising the re- 
port, there sounded only one discordant 
note—an article by Mr. Edgar Fuller in 
the September issue of the monthly mag- 
azine the Nation’s Schools. The article 
was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, page A7914, and widely circulated by 
the National Education Association as a 
preprint, in advance of its publication. 

It purports to be a review of Mr. Free- 
man’s study, but neither describes nor 
even refers to the book’s major findings 
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and conclusions. To some extent this is 
reassuring. Mr. Fuller, obviously is un- 
able to counter the true facts which Mr. 
Freeman reveals, but is unwilling to ac- 
cept them because they expose the prop- 
aganda which he and his friends of the 
National Education Association have 
been spreading for many years. 

This is emphasized by press comments 
such as these: 

The Detroit (Mich.) News: 

Freeman deflates many of the education 
lobby’s most extravagant and panicky 
claims—the disappearing teacher, the fright- 
ening classroom shortage—often with figures 
and reports out of their own mouths. He 
questions many of the assumptions they so 
blandly peddle as bedrock truth. And he 
roundly refutes the notion that Americans 
have been little short of criminal in neglect 
of their schools. 


Louis Azrael in the Baltimore (Md.) 
News Post: 

Mr. Freeman’s technique in this book, is 
first to quote the heart-rending poor-mouth 
statements of leading educators, then to de- 
molish them with figures. 


Harold G. Pyle in the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle: 

Nothing the advocates of far heavier school 
spending can say will effectively argue with 
those facts. Point by point, Freeman de- 
molishes thé claims of the professional edu- 
cationists and their powerful claque. 


Instead of discussing the report’s con- 
tents, Mr. Fuller imputes to its author 
proposals which appear nowhere in the 
book. He distorts some of the author’s 
statements and selects from the thou- 
sands of facts and figures a few minor 
items which he claims to be inaccurate 
or incorrect. Lest some readers of Mr. 
Fuller’s article be misled, and under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I feel con- 
strained to expose and refute the spu- 
rious claims. 

MISLEADING STATEMENTS 


Mr. Fuller alleges that Mr. Freeman’s 
book “argues for restriction of public 
education by curtailing its financial sup- 
port.” This is exactly the reverse of 
what the book actually does. Nowliere 
does it propose to curtail the financial 
support of education. Quite the con- 
trary. It discusses, in great detail and 
with a wealth of factual evidence, by how 
much the support of the public schools 
must be raised. 

It states: 

To be sure, over the next decade the 
schools must get additional billions of dol- 
lars if they are to give an adequate education 
to an ever-growing number of pupils. De- 
ficiencies in many areas require the infusion 
of more money. Also, if teachers’ Salaries 
are to keep pace with the rising general wage 
level, they will have to go on increasing. 


It then continues: 

Will school requirements be up $5 billion, 
$10 billion, $15 billion, over the next 10 years? 
That depends, above all, on how efficiently 
school funds are spent. Large amounts are 
presently wasted in keeping alive thousands 
of tiny school districts and uneconomical 
small schools which should long have been 
consolidated. Much of the inevitable cost 
increase could be offset by a more efficient 
school organization and a fuller and more ef- 
fective utilization of human and physical 
resources. The schools have been slow in 
abandoning a structure and methods which 
have long outlived their usefuiness. 
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The book presents, as its title an- 
nounces, a projection of school require- 
ments to 1970. Its concluding chapter 
shows school revenues in'*”56 at $9.7 bil- 
lion, and projects needs in 1970—under- 
varying assumptions of teacher-pupil 
ratio and rates of increase in teachers’ 
salaries—between $146 billion and $26.6 
billion. The lowest projection—$14.6 bil- 
lion—is based on the assumption that the 
cost per pupil will remain constant. The 
author points out that this is not likely 
to occur in view of the historical trend 
which has doubled per pupil costs every 
20 years. He places the probable reve- 
nue requirements—if present trends con- 
tinue—between $21.5 billion and $23.5 
billion. If the addition of many billions 
of dollars to school revenues can be called 
a curtailment of financial support, then 
Mr. Fuller must be using a different vo- 
cabulary than the rest of us. 

Mr. Fuller’s assertion that the book 
“argues for restriction of education” 
and supports the views that “education 
should be a private matter and that pub- 
lic education is socialistic,” or that it 
approves “of general education through 
the high school at public expense for 
only an academic elite,” are fictional and 
without substance. There is nothing in 
this book that even remotely makes these 
suggestions. 

Mr. Freeman estimates public school 
enrollment in 1970 at 43 million. Mr. 
Fuller does not say that he regards this 
estimate as too low. I doubt that he 


will—for it is more likely to be on the 
high side. All of Mr. Freeman’s need 
data for 1970—number of teachers and 


classrooms and amount of money—re- 
late to this enrollment estimate. They 
are not based upon a restriction of ac- 
cess to public education. 

BETTER EDUCATION 


Mr. Freeman’s strongest emphasis in 
this book is upon the imperative need 
for better education. He declares in his 
preview and summary—page xix: 

It is now self-evident that a major im- 
provement in the quality of our educational 
product has become a matter of national 
survival. 


Later he adds: 

Some of the most eminent men in the 
sciences and humanities have stated their 
conviction that the needed uplift in the 
level of American education requires a re- 
newed emphasis upon subject-matter learn- 
ing, a major raising of academic standards 
in the elementary-secondary schools, and a 
new direction in the training and certifica- 
tion of teachers. The sentiment of the 
American people in the post-sputnik period 
seems to demand just that. 


He summarizes: 

What is needed—and needed badly—is 
@ general raising of educational standards 
in our public schools. 


Mr. Freeman criticizes the introduc- 
tion of, and the granting of credits for, 
courses in marriage and family relation- 
ships, child devélopment, grooming, 
junior homemaking for boys, teen-age 
problems, co-ed cooking, et cetera, which 
have tended to lower educational stand- 
ards, and permitted able students to 
avoid the hard subjects. Far from advo- 
cating a restriction of public education, 
Mr. Freeman proposes a strengthenihg 
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of the schools’ educational 

even at the expense of limiting some» 
the good, clean entertainment whe 
many schools have been providing 
their pupils. . ng fee 

Mr. Fuller is critical of Mr. 2 
question: “Why are graduates of our 
schools 2 or 3 years behind their Bip. 
pean and Russian counterparts?” ay 
his statement that “the children jear 
less, in terms of academic ac 
in American schools in 12 
they do in Russian or other i 
schools in 10.” Unfortunately, there js 
everwhelming evidence from 
reports and studies to bear out he 
Freeman’s point. 3 

Mr. Fuller tries to create the impres- 
sion that the United States is unique in 
letting all children go through secondary 
schools while other countries permit ony 
a small elite—10 percent to 20 ; 
to do so. Nothing could he farther frog 
the truth. In Great Britain, for ; 
80 percent of the children go to 
called modern secondary and sim 
schools up to age 15. When they mond 
they master the 3 R’s and have a kng 
edge of basic facts comparable to i 
of our 12th graders. Abcut 20 pe 
of the British children attend acad 
secondary—grammar—schools ‘ 
on graduation, are at least 2 years 
of our high-school graduates. A 
situation prevails in other 
leading countries of Europe. 
schools keep all children in ful 
education only to about age 15 bemamt 
they manage to teach them in 
at least as much in basic skil 
knowledge as our public schools 
12. {. 
In recent arithmetic tests of 3,008 
lish and 3,000 California 11-ye 
G..T. Buswell of the University 
fornia found a 2-to-1 superiority: 
achievements of the English 
Only 13 California children 
high as 1,077 English c 
Buswell concluded that Ca 
schools—as well as American acta 
general—spread the program ower 
longer period of years thal 
schools. 

Mr. Freeman summarizes the 
of university presidents and — 
members, scientists, engineers, 4 
nessmen “that the watering-de 
curriculum and the erosion of 
in the elementary and s 
are responsible for the absolute am 
tive decline in the educational | 
our youth.” : 

Mr. Fuller lists six technical 
examples of how Mr. Freeman rtats"” 
his conclusions. He asserts that ie 
examples illustrate lack of 
well as other deficiencies. 

1. FACTS CONCEALED 


Table I in Mr. Freeman's book 5 
that between 1952 and 1956 expenaw’™ 
for education increased 48 percet 
total of all other public expenai 
Federal, State, and local—4 pe 
Mr. Puller asserts that Mr. er 
“uses a large decline in cost of = 
defense to conceal increased €%l 
tures in public services fairly comp 
with expenditures in education. 

way costs increased faster than Ue 
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on in these years, for instance, but 
contrary impression is inevitable 


table = 


mable I conceals nothing. It presents. 


what it announces: @ comparison be- 
tween expenditures for education and the 
total of outlays for all other 
ses. Mr. Puller states that 
expenditures increased faster 
for education. To be exact, 
ae those 4 years, they grew 49 per- 
cent compared with a 48-percent rise in 
educational outlays. This diminutive 
difference is hardly significant. If na- 
tional defense is omitted from public 
outlays, as Mr. Fuller suggests, the 
remaining combined total—including 
highways—shows an increase of 18 per- 
cent compared with a 48-percent in- 
crease in education. I leave it to your 
t whether an 18-percent in- 
| @ease can be called “fairly comparable” 
with a 48-percent increase. 
2. POINT NOT PROVED 


Mr. Freeman disproves the claim that 
i schools lose out in the allocation of 
late funds because of the availability 

Federal matching funds for other ac- 

such as highways and welfare. 
nstrates that educational funds 
i 143 times—in tonstant dol- 
tween 1902 and 1956, despite the 
Federal incentives, while State 

outlays for all other purposes 
ied only 10 times. During that 

“s on in the public schools 

“mut 98 percent while total population 

anaed 112 percent. 

‘we Puller still believes that without 
ia¢@ financial incentives discriminat- 
all education, the increase in 

undoubtedly would have been 
satat- He produces nothing to back 

ms hie D¥Pothesis. But there are ample 
wie g CONtradict it. 

‘Pear’ highway aid does not attract 

s which otherwise might have 

sme 40 the schools because highway 

mor in almost all States, come exclu- 

‘tively, 79M highway user charges which 

‘leoal be used only for highway pur- 

are not intermingled with 
™ revenues from which school 

" we UsUally come. Nor can there be a 


an 


a 


cami 


nh between school and road 

i— euions, except possibly in 2 or 3 
mates. The Bureau of the Census Com- 
ema of State Government Finances 
ha shows that State highway out- 
match almost exactly the proceeds 

» Mighway-user taxes and charges, 
aid, and highway bonds. None 
could have been diverted to 


State expenditures for education in- 
creased at a, ee higher rate than State 
or public welfare and 
other federally aided activities although, 
simultaneously, the total population grew 
enrollment. 
shoo! rates clearly ‘that State 
ished priations were not dimin- 
ahed by lack of Federal aid. 
, .. * TEACHERS PAID LESS 
a does not like table X in 
a °c geeds 


faster than 
This. public-school 


' 7 ers and other employee 

» 4he table shows these earn- 

henteow = ®. in constant dollars be- 
7 and 1956: 


n compares the annual. 
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. Percent 
Public-school teachers 90 
State and local nonschool employees... 49 
Federal employees, General Government. 59 
Al) wage and salary workers 


Mr. Fuller would prefer a comparison 
with Federal civilian rather than General 
Government employees, so as to exclude 
members of the Armed Forces. This 
would change the increase of Federal 
employees from 59 percent to 57 per- 
cent, “Mr. Fuller’s assertion that this 
would reverse the relative position—of 
the salary gains of teachers and Federal 
employees—is incorrect. On either ba- 
sis of comparison, teachers received 
larger increases—both dollar and per- 
centagewise—than the other employee 
groups. That they outpaced Federal 
civilian employees should cause teachers 
to think twice before trying to become 
dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Teachers scored an increase of $1,908 
or 90 percent and left far behind their 
fellow State and local government work- 
ers who received only a boost of $1,208 
or 49 percent. This again shows that 
the schools did better than other State 
and local services, despite—or possibly 
because of—the lack of Federal support. 

@. CLASSES ARE LARGER 


The NEA has for years been charging 
that classes are growing larger. Mr. 
Freeman now demonstrates that teacher- 
pupil ratios and class sizes have been 
consistently and substantially declining. 
He documents this with a wealth of sta- 
tistics, some of them from the NEA. Mr. 
Fuller ignores this massive evidence, ad- 
mits that the teacher-pupil ratio was 
reduced from 1:26.8 to 1:25.3 between 
1949-50 and 1956-57, but -claims that 
this was due only to the large relative 
increase in secondary enrollment. 

Mr. Fuller overlooks an important 
fact: The higher grades increased pro- 
portionately less than the lower grades 
during the past 8 years. The big post- 
war baby crop started hitting first grade 
in 1951 and will reach ninth grade by 
1959. Between 1949-50 and 1956-57— 
or 1957-58—enrollment in grades 9 
through 12 declined as a percent of total 
enrollment. 

Mr. Fuller states that between 1949-50 
and 1956-57 the teacher-pupil ratio de- 
clined in elementary schools from 1:30.6 
to 1:30.5 and rose in secondary schools 
from 1:20 to 1:21.1. These figures are 
incorrect. Based on the NEA’s Advance 
Estimates of Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Public Schools, -1950-51 to 
1957-58, the ratio in elementary schools 
declined from 1:31.7 to .1:30.6, and rose 
in secondary schools from 1:20.5 to 
1331,2. 

5. WAGES ARE HIGHER 

The NEA has been claiming for many 
years that teachers’ salaries have been 
lagging behind the increases of other 
wage earners. Mr. Freeman proves in 
the largest chapter of his book—56 pages 
with 17 tables—that teachers’ salaries 
advanced more rapidly than the earnings 
of most other occupational groups. 

Mr. Fuller objects. to one table, No. 
XXXII, because it. uses the weekly wages 
of manufacturing workers for a 1909-57 
comparison. Mr. Fuller claims that only 
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a comparison of hourly pay rates would 
be valid. He increases the wage index 
of the manufacturing workers by 28 per- 
cent because of the shortened workweek, 
and‘reduces the teachers’ salary index by 
13 percent because of the lengthened 
school term. This is faulty reasoning. 
What counts to a wage earner is his take- 
home pay. That is what he lives on. A 
cut in hours means only better working 
conditions. 

Mr. Fuller charges that Mr. Freeman 
ignores three factors: 

(a) “The weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing declined from 51 to 39.8 
during the period.” Fact: Mr. Freeman 
states—page 128—that the manufactur- 
ing worker now puts in 20 percent fewer 
hours. 

(b) “Classroom teachers’ pay in 1909 
is not comparable with the salaries of 
total instructional staff in 1957.” Fact: 
The United States Office of Education 
made no such distinction in its biennial 
Statistics. However, Mr. Freeman recog- 
nizes that the 1909 data may not include 
supervisory personnel and states in table 
XXXII, footnote 2, that “the maximum 
possible adjustment amounts to 1 per- 
cent or $5 annually in 1909; most likely 
the difference is less.” 

(c) “The length of the school term 
increased more than 13 percent.” Fact: 
The average school term increased from 
157.5 days in 1909-10 to 178.6 days in 
1953-54—most recent year available—as 
computed by the United States Office of 
Education—see page 104 of Mr. Free- 
man’s book. That equals a 13 percent 
increase. 

6. IGNORES MOBILITY 

Mr. Freeman projects classroom needs 
to 1970, and accepts, for this purpose, 
the extravagant claims of: classroom 
shortages of the Long Range Survey of 
1955 and of the fall 1957 survey, both by 
the United States Office of Education. 
On the two bases, the annual construc- 
tion need averages 55,700 or 57,100 class- 
rooms respectively. To make allowance 
for minor factors, including “underuse 
because of migration”—page 200—Mr. 
Freeman places the annual construction 
need at 60,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Fuller charges that Mr. Freeman 
omits the factor of mobility which in- 
creases need by at least 10,000 classrooms 
each year. He gives no basis for this un- 
realistic figuré. 

Mr. Fuller appears to have overlooked 
several facts: Some migration is offset 
by countermovements; mobility reduces 
construction needs in areas of net out- 
migration; couples move from the cen- 
tral city to the suburb when they start 
a family; the areas which lose popula- 
tion are largely in the oldest and most 
rundown sections of town or in farm 
country, and their schools often are aged 
and will be taken care of by the depre- 
ciation factor in Mr. Freeman’s esti- 
mate; migration creates a need in the 
area of destination but adds to the na- 
tional total only to the extent to which 
available facilities are not utilized. 

PLATFORM 

In his conclusion Mr. Fuller presents a 
“platform” which Mr. Freeman allegedly 
supports. Mr. Fuller would find it diffi- 
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cult to substantiate that platform with 
quotes from this book. 

Anybody who wants to know what Mr. 
Freeman’s platform is can find plenty 
of clear-cut and unequivocal statements 
in the book and does not have to con- 
jecture what he supports or implies. Mr. 
Freeman proposes higher standards of 
curriculum, promotion, and graduation 
in the schools and a more efficient and 
effective use of the available human and 
physical resources. His book contains 
an ample number of details to back this 
up. 

” THIS ATTACK IS DEPLORABLE 

The attempt in this unwarranted and 

unfair attack to belittle and discredit 


an excellent research study and its 
author is deplorable. I am confident 
that it will backfire. Mr. Freeman’s 


reputation as the country’s outstanding 
authority in the field of school finance is 
too well established to be affected by this 
column no matter how widely the NEA 
may distribute it. 

When the United States Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations in 1954 
decided to undertake a study of educa- 
tion in the American Federal system, it 
chose Mr. Freeman to direct its research. 
In 1955 the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education called 
him to serve as a consultant on school 
finance. Mr. Freeman is the only person 
in the country to have served on both 
Presidential commissions which studied 
school finance in recent years. His wide 
reputation is demonstrated by editorial 
comments such as these: 

The Spokesman-Review 
Wash.): 

Probably no man in the country has de- 
voted more study to this particular subject 
than he. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Times: 
We have quoted Mr. Fréeman on school 


matters before. His credentials are excel- 
lent. 


The Tidings (Los Angeles, Calif.) : 

It is doubtful that a more excellent author- 
ity in the field could be found. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram: 

His credentials are impressive. We do not 
see how there could be valid disagreement. 

The Evening Outlook (Santa Monica, 
Calif.) commented editorially: 

In his book Mr. Freeman lays down a for- 
mula that we hope educators will heed. 

And the New York Daily News added: 

The book is recommended to boards of edu- 
cation all over the country. 


To this I can only say, “Amen.” 


(Spokane, 





Accomplishments of the 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much accomplished in 
this closing session of the 85th Congress 
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that can prove helpful to our people and 
to the strength of our Nation. 

The Congress was faced with numer- 
ous and varied problems. It is always 
difficult to accomplish all that is desired, 
or that may be needed, where there is 
divided authority and responsibility. At 
the present time, by reason of the fact 
that the President is of one party—the 
Republican Party—and the .House and 
Senate is of another—the Democratic 
Party—we have some slight division of 
thought. However, it is gratifying to 
realize that much worthwhile legislation 
was adopted because of a willingness 
upon the part of each party to display 
an honest endeavor to resolve differences 
of opinion by reasonable compromise. 
And, of course, it is natural there should 
also be some disappointments. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(A) MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


The Mutual Security Authorization Act 
and the appropriations thereunder, com- 
monly referred to as foreign aid, con- 
formed closely to the President’s recom- 
mendations, althqugh in some particu- 
lars fell short of his fuli desire. 

(B) RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The President’s reciprocal-trade bill 
met with considerable opposition. How- 
ever, it was finally passed after the dif- 
fering viewpoints were compromised. 
Although not entirely in accord with the 
Presidential recommendations, yet it was 
close enough to gain his approval. The 


most important change in the bill arose . 


through a determined demand that 
greater protection be given to Ameri- 
can industry. This was accomplished 
by giving Congress certain rights and 
powers in cases that carried a warning 
from the Tariff Commission. 

(C) MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTION 


Although passed in the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress, yet it seems appro- 
priate to make mention of the fact that 
a resolution was adopted to promote 
peace and give security to the Middle 
East. It was under the provisions of 
this resolution that the President was 
empowered to recently send troops into 
that area when trouble started. 

(D) SPACE LEGISLATION 


Probably one of the most important 
problems confronting the 85th Congress 
was the outgrowth of Russia’s ability to 
reach into outer space. The result was 
the passage by Congress, on the recom- 
mendation of the President, of legislation 
setting up a Space Agency in charge of 
space exploration. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
(A) REORGANIZATION OF THE DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of this session was the adoption 
of the President’s program for the reor- 
ganization of the Department of De- 
fense. ‘The plan met with violent oppo- 
sition from all directions. It was finally 
realized, however, that the President 
knew more about the subject and the 
need for it than anyone else. ‘Thus, a 
bill was finally adopted which established 
the Secretary of Defense as the head in 
the Pentagon. It is expected this plan of 
the President, as adopted into law, will 
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settle all the bickerings between our gey. 
eral military elements and promote efi. 
ciency in operation. 
(B) SCIENCE AND EDUCATION . 
Another piece of legislation that grew 
out of the Russian scare because of its 
advanced scientific knowledge wag the 
passage of a measure, on the 
the means 


recommendation, to provide 

of advancing science and education, jj 
provides for student loans, equipment for 
schools, especially for scientific researgh, 
This measure likewise, as a result of 
compromise, was passed and approved by 
the President although short of what he 
desired in the way of scholarships, 

7 (C) CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the domestic field Congress for the 
first time since the Civil War days passed 
a civil rights bill. It is an important bi], 
It protects the right to vote of all citi. 
zens without regard to race, color, or 
creed. It is nationwide in the scope ofits 
jurisdiction. 

(D) STATEHOOD TO ALASKA 


A notable event that should not fe 
passed over without comment was the: 
granting of statehood to Alaska. Thisis 
the first State to be admitted to the 
Union since 1912. The bill was adoptet | 
by an overwhelming vote in both 
House and Senate. It had the PO} 
of the President. He also desired” 
have Hawaii admitted as a State at 
same time, but Congress did not 
upon that bill. 

(EZ) HOOVER BUDGET BILL 


An important item of legislatio 
passed to which little mention } 
given although it can be of treme 
value in providing a sound fiscal 
It was a bill recommended by the] 
Commission. It revises our Du 
and accounting systems and provid 
greater control by Congress Ove, 
penditures. It is expected aA 
tional recommendations from ties 
Commission will be acted upon Bs, 
next Congress. 

(F) PENSION AND WELFARE 


It had been expected Congress” 
enact legislation dealing with 
ditions that have been revealed 
MeClellan committee. Howevet 
legislation was not passed. Theol i 
bor legislation of any consequence @® 
enacted related to employee pension® 
welfare funds. This, at least, was ast 
toward protecting the members of unions 
from improper diversion of their Am® 
It was passed without difficulty. = 

(G) FARM POLICY a 

After much debate and uncertal 
the Congress finally adopted a new fam 
Jaw. It was advocated by Secret? 
Agriculture Benson and had the ba 
of the President. Its provisions, ® 
become effective, are ex 
down existing incentives to pro¢ 
pluses. There is no doubt this A 
victory for the President and Sect 
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(CH) SMALL BUSINESS = 

An outstanding record was! 
the passage of legislation to be B&F. 
to small business. A $260 mien” 
business tax-relief bill was ©". 
The Small Business Adminisue 
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made a permanent independent Federal 

The ceiling on Small Business 

tration loans was raised from 

$250,000 to $350,000 and the interest rate 
reduced from 6 to 5% percent. 
(I) SOCIAL SECURITY 


rovements of great importance 


a, made to the Social Security Act. 


There are over 12 million Americans cur- 
rently receiving benefits every month 
from this fund. Monthly benefits were 
raised by 7 percent, effective February 
1959. This was done to help meet the 
rising cost of living. 

There were many other improvements 
made, including the raising of outside- 
earnings limitation; dependents of dis- 
abled persons were made eligible for 
penefits; Federal grants to States were 
increased for public assistance payments 

’ tothe aged, biind, disabled, and depend- 

. @tchildren; and Federal authorizations 

\ for maternal and child health, crippled 

_ ghildren, and child-welfare services were 
inereased 


(J) GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


A general salary increase of close to 

9 percent was effected for all Govern- 

ment employees, including postal work- 

s Retired Government employees re- 

a 10-percent increase in their an- 

‘guities up to a maximum of $500 a year 

pp Petirement annuities and up to $250 

a year for survivor annuities. 

| @&) PRoBLEMS OF OLDER PERSONS 


it in the problems due to age 
n by the passage of legislation 
Special White Heuse Conference 
dy these problems and develop pro- 
g) that would prove helpful in meet- 
ing t difficulties of old age. 
: (L) VETERANS 
J tion was adopted to increase 
tates @f compensation for veterans suf- 
lservice-connected disabilities and 
P r dependents. Pensions to wid- 
f, Spanish-American War veterans 
jMereased. Burial allowances for 
were raised from $150 to $250. 
1 training for handicapped war 
was authorized, and unemploy- 
pensation was provided for ex- 
rvi as well as veterans who 
Weed during the Korean emergency. 
pal disability benefits payable under 
the Service Life Insurance Act 
ere raised. An amendment to the So- 
ity Act now permits disabled 
velerans to draw dual benefits from the 
’ Administration and other Gov- 
n agencies as well as s6cial-se- 
benefits without any reductions. 
GIhome-loan program was extended 
40 1960 for World War II veterans. 
'(M) HEALTH AND HANDICAPPED 


A great record of accomplishment was 
Made in this vital area. Almost $300 
million, the highest amount ever appro- 
Med in our history, was approved for 
ee cance, heart disease, ar- 
thritis, I ealth, mental health, and 
Other diseases, 
— Hill-Burton Hospital Construction 
+ Was extended for 5 years. The Health 
, atch Facilities Act was extended for 
and provided funds for labora- 
mm Medical research facilities de- 
find the cause and cure of the 


was 
for 
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diseases that cripple and kill mankind. 

Legislation was also enacted to extend 

vocational rehabilitation programs to as- 

sist mentally retarded children, the blind, 

deaf, and ether handicapped individuals. 
(N) NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In addition to passing the Department 
of Defense reorganization bill, Congress 
appropriated a record peacetime defense 
budget of $40 billion to strengthen our 
national defense in all its elements, par- 
ticularly in missile research and procur- 
ing missile bases. An increase in pay 
was also approved for enlisted men and 
officers to create inducements for career 
military personnel, particularly in the 
technical fields. 


. (0) HOUSING 


An emergency housing program to as- 
sist in overcoming and eliminating the 
effects of the recession was enacted and 
authorized almost $2 billion in housing 
loan funds. It contemplated the erec- 
tion of some 200,000 homes, thereby pro- 
viding jobs for hundreds of thousands 
of workers. 

(P) RAILROADS 

The Transportation Act of 1958, as 
enacted, provides Federal assistance to 
the railroads in the amount of $500 mil- 
lion in Government loans. The dis- 
tressed condition of our railroads made 
this absolutely necessary if we were to 
prevent the bankruptcy of many roads. 
The bill also provides important changes 
in the Interstate Commerce Act to im- 
prove rail operations. 

There is much more that could be set 


‘out if the full story of the accomplish- 


ments of the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress was to be given in detail. However, 
I am of the opinion I have made a suffi- 
cient summary to demonstrate this ses- 
sion of Congress can well be termed “a 
working Congress.” 

It has been most gratifying to me to 
see such a splendid record of legislation 
in what is to be my last session of Con- 
gress after 32 years of service. I con- 
gratulate the Members, Speaker Ray- 
BURN, JOHN McCorMACK as majority lead- 
er, and JOSEPH MarRTIN as minority 
leader, for the splendid results attained. 


Citation Issued by American Legion, De- 
partment of New Jersey, to Hon. 
Charles A. Wolverton, Member of 
Congress, First District, New Jersey, 
Upon His Retirement From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW, JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to deliver an address 
to the 40th annual convention of the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey. In the address I emphasized the 
importance and the value of the Ameri- 
can Legion as a steadying influence in 
our Nation and for the fine work it has 
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accomplished in behalf of ex-servieemen 

and their dependents. 

As part of the exercises there was pre- 
sented to me by William G. McKinley, 
national executive committeeman of the 
American Legion, a citation from the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey, which I include as part of my 
remarks. It reads as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF NEW 
JERSEY, PRESENTS. TO CHARLES A. WOLVER- 
TON, CITIZEN-STATESMAN-HUMANITARIAN, 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS RETIREMENT FROM 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
First DIstrRicr oF NEW JERSEY 
In grateful acknowledgment and apprecia- 

tion for his long service in Government, his 
valued interest in veterans’ affairs, his con- 
tribution to legislation affecting veterans’ 
welfare, and his kindly advice and many 
courtesies to the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New Jersey. 

Done at 40th annual convention, the 
American Legion, Department of New Jersey, 
Wildwood, N. J., September 11, 1958. 

WARREN R. Davrss, 
Department Commander, 

Morris W. Kuzsyr, 
Department Adjutant. 


My Last Report to My Constituents in the 
First Congressional District of New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of regret that I make this 
my last report to my constituents of the 
First Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

With the closing of the present session 
of Congress it will have been my privilege 
to have served as a Representative in 
Congress for 32 years. There has been 
no one in the history of New Jersey who 
has served as a Member of Congress for 
so long a period, and only a few in the 
history of the Nation have exceeded it. 

I am deeply grateful, as I bring to an 
end my congressional career by my deci- 
sion not to be a candidate for reelection, 
for the honor that the citizens of the 
First Congressional District have con- 
ferred upon me by election and reelec- 
tion so many times. Their kindness in 
this respect has enabled me to serve not 
only for néarly a third of a century, but 
during a period that constitutes one of 
the most important eras in our history 
as a nation. The confidence that has 
been shown in me will always be a source 
of great personal satisfaction. 

I confess with modesty and humility 
that probably the most. outstanding evi- 
dence of confidence upon the part of my 
constituents, and the one that I cherish 
most, was to be reelected upon the Re- 
publican ticket in 1936, 1940, and 1944 
when President Roosevelt on the Demo- 
cratic ticket carried my congressional 
district by majorities that were over- 
whelming. In 1936 his majority, as I 
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now recollect it, was approximately 
60,000; in 1940, approximately 50,000; 
and in 1944, approximately 52,000. I 
trust that my feeling of pleasurable sat- 
isfaction at the confidence displayed by 
the substantial majorities accorded me 
on the Republican ticket will be consid- 
ered as justified and pardonable. 

It has been a great privilege to have 
served in the House of Representatives 
such a long period of time—1926-58. 
These years with the varying and unu- 
sual problems that the changing condi- 
tions have brought—prosperity, depres- 
sion, recovery, war with its problems, 
foreign. affairs in all its varying aspects— 
together with policies for their solution 
that were new and untried have made 
this period of 32 years one of the most 
eventful in our history as a nation. 

In the consideration of these important 
matters it has been most gratifying and 
assuring to note the sincerity of purpose 
and high ideals that have always actu- 
ated those who served as Representa- 
tives. Notwithstanding, they came from 
congressional, districts with differing in- 
terests and viewpoints, yet, each was 
actuated by the same high ideals and de- 
sire to serve the best national interests, 
promote the welfare of its people, and 
perserve the fundamental principles that 
have, under God, made this the greatest 
Nation in the world today. 

My decision not to be a candidate for 
reelection was not an easy one to make. 
I have enjoyed the work and duties inci- 
dent to being a Member of Congress. 
Aside from the feeling of privilege in 
being in a position that enabled one to 
participate in the great undertakings of 
our Government, the greatest pleasure 
that I have experienced has been the op- 
portunity that has_been afforded to be 
of service to people; to help them in all 
their numerous and varied interests and 
problems. This has given the greatest 
pleasure, the greatest satisfaction, and 
the greatest sense of compensation. 

My retirement from Congress is in no 
sense due to lack of interest in the work 
of the Congress. I like it. I enjoy it. 
As I have already said, it has been diffi- 
cult to make the decision that ends my 
duties with the closing of this session. 
My retirement is due entirely to a desire 
to participate more fully in the varied 
activities of private life for which I have 
had only limited opportunity because of 
my heavy official duties. I feel a duty in 
whatever years may remain to be help- 
ful in civic, fraternal, and religious activ- 
ities that mean so much in promoting 
the welfare of the people. Accordingly, 
in my retirement from my present public 
duties I will have an opportunity, with 
a continuance of my present good health 
with which God has blessed me, to partic- 
ipate in the activities I have mentioned 
as well as my chosen. profession, the 
practice of law. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that 
runs something like this: “It may be later 
than you think.” It isin the spirit of this 
thought and with a desire to continue to 
be active in helpful ways of a local char- 
acter that I say adieu to my colleagues 
in Congress and to my constituents of 
the First Congressional District of New 
Jersey, and may God’s blessing rest upon 
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each and may our beloved country enjoy 
prosperity in large measure and abiding 
peace. 


I. Does the Administration Base Its 
Power To Send Troops To Put Down 
Internal Conflicts in the Middle East 
Upon the Congressional Middle East 
Resolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State Dulles recently told the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars: “Expediency and op- 
portunism in policy are possible in an 
absolute despotism. There the people 
have no voice in the formulation of 
foreign policy. They are the slaves of 
whatever foreign policy it may from 
time to time adopt. But here the peo- 
ple are the masters and the government 
is the servant.” 

The idea that in foreign policy, “the 
people are the masters and the govern- 
ment is the servant” is an admirable one. 
The people of the United States, through 
their elected representatives in House 
and Senate, should certainly have a 
voice in determining the broad aims and 
ends of our foreign policy, as opposed to 
its day-to-day implementation. Sole 
jurisdiction to determine aims and ends 
should not be left to the military men 
and diplomats in the executive branch, 
who are insulated from that direct re- 
sponsibility to the people which is ours 
as legislators. Where Congress has con- 
tributed to the setting of the aims and 
ends of our foreign policy—as in reso- 
lutions envisaging the United Nations, 
the Marshall plan, NATO, and more re- 
cently a United Nations Police Force— 
it has been constructive and helpful. 

This philosophy of popular participa- 
tion in determining the aims and ends 
of our foreign policy was departed from, 
I thought, on two occasions in July: 
When the President sent troops to Leb- 
anon on July 15; and when Secretary 
Dulles signed the Declaration of London 
with the Baghdad Pact nations present 
on July 28. On neither occasion was 
Congress given the opportunity to debate 
issues involved. 

Nevertheless, the administration has 
repeatedly given the impression that the 
actions it took on July 15.and July 28 
were concurred in by the Congress. Ac- 
cordingly, on August 7 I wrote the Presi- 
dent the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE Or» REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desrn Mr. Presipent: On March 7, 1957, 
Congress passed the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine resolution on the Middle East (Pub- 
lic Law 85~7), of which the primary lan- 
guage (sec. 2) is: 
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“Furthermore, the United States 
as vital to the national interest ang 
peace the preservation of the inde 
and integrity of the nations of the ; 
East. To this end, if the President deter, _ 
mines the necessity thereof, the Uniteg States 
is prepared to use armed force to assist ie 
nation or group of nations requ Be 
sistance against armed aggression from 4 
country controlled by internationa) commu. 
nism: Provided, That such employment 
be consonant with the treaty obligations of 
the United States and with the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Passage of the resolution follo careful 
examination of the doctrine by ‘sha appro. 
priate committees and by Congress itself, 
Congress was assured and reassured that the 
resolution meant what it said and no more: 
That Congress was concurring in the uge ot 
our Armed Forces only to assist a nation te. 
questing assistance against armed ( 
from any country controlled b international 
communism. ; 2 

The testimony of Secretary of State Dulles 
at the hearings made it clear that our com. 
mitment was limited to cases of actual armeg 
aggression from an outside country controlled | 
by international communism: e 

“Senator Morse. I think this clarification | 
is very helpful, Mr. Secretary, because I find 
that a few of us are confused in regard 
what the situation would be in any fact 
circumstance in which actua! military 4 
vasion of one of these countries in the 
East by Russia did not occur, and ‘ 
or not this resolution, as far as the empigw, 
ment of troops is concerned, goes 
a fact situation in which there is set 
armed aggression by Russia against 
these countries. Now, am I correct in¥ 
interpretation of your statement that 4 
resolution, as far as the use of er 
Armed Forces is concerned, is limited 
fact situation in which Russia ¢¢ ca 
military aggression against one of the $gqun. 
tries of the Middle East? age 

“Secretary DULLES. It is limited toy 
armed aggression, armed attack by a ci 
controlled by international comm 
(Hearings, Senate Committee on 
Relations and Committee on Armed 
on the President’s Proposal on the 
East, February 1957, pt. I, p. 150.) - : 

And again: ) ate 

“Mr. Futton. Suppose that Israel 
tacked by a nation that is either 
with arms or advised by 0 
minded people, and Israel then says 
being attacked by such a country, 
the United States for help. Then 2 
pens under this resolution? Israel ad 
the United States, ‘All right, we are @ 
be attacked. Here is the situation’ # 
Israel’s opponent may not be 4 
domination of international comm 
certainly well supplied and well 

“Secretary Duuies. Under this she 
unless the country is under the com 
international communism it would 
apply. ees 

“Mr. FuLTon. So if there were techniclai® i 
or military personnel or supplies ont ae 
ment from Communist sources in a 


ing countries of some size, then am 1 

rect, that without international co 

domination of that nation threa’ 

rael, is not sufficient for this 

apply? 7 eS 
“Secretary DULLES. No.”—(Hearings, BOW 

Committee on Foreign Affairs Economic an@ | 


Military Cooperation With Nations in ® 
General Area of 
1957, p. 47-48.) 

It was frequently pointed out dur 
hearings and debate that the real danget ” 
not so much from armed Comm on 
across a country’s borders, but fc 
version, revolution, so-called “in¢ 
gression.” But Secretary Dulles 
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that the Eisenhower doctrine’s only 
safeguards against internal Communist sub- 
version were to aid a country against outside 
armed attack, to arm that country’s armed 
forces so as to put down subversion, and to 
provide it with a healthy life by economic 
assistance. The following colloquy is illu- 

—_ = This matter of subversion 

that Mr. Fountain has raised has been of 

goncern to me. Do you think it possible to 

write into section 2 a provision enabling 4 

nation to protect itself against interna) sub- 
n? 

“Secretary DULLES. We could, of course; 
and that is 2 purpose of this resolution, to 

tect against internal subversion. That is» 

in the preamble of the resolution, and the 

c and military assistance we would 

would be designed primarily to assist in 
nting subversion. 

“As I indicated, there are, I think, three 
g@ements which are particularly to be 
watched if you are trying to guard against 
internal subversion. 

“One is the fear that the country could 
be subject to overwhelming armed attack 

| gnd therefore there is no use resisting the 
| pressure of communism because if it does not 
‘come in one way it will come in another. 

That was the case in Czechoslovakia. 

' “The second thing is that the Government 
not have the means to maintain a loyal 
dependable security force of its own. 

“The third is that the economic plight of 
country becomes so bad the people grab 

as an alternative. 

resolution was designed to meet these 
conditions, and I believe in doing so 

all we can do consistent with our 

Nations Charter and other obliga- 

Mis to check the danger from subversion. 

| recognize the danger from subversion 

8 Possibly the greatest danger of all, but it 

be met by direct action. I think it 
is to our principles, it is contrary 
to the} charter, and, indeed, I think it is not 

succeed. 

recent action against Nasser did not 

in changing that regime. You do 

RO Often change a regime by attacking it 

outside by force. 
ve in covering the 3 points, we do 
the 3 things that are the best insurance we 
can os against subversion. There are 
_ §f€W Other things you cam do of a coordi- 
nature which are not dealt with, and 
not be dealt with, by this resolution. 
» BENTLEY. I was surprised yesterday 
Admiral Radford, as I understood him, 
did not believe under the terms of 
lution we could aid a nation to pro- 
} itself against an internal armed up- 
even if our assistance was requested. 
ty DuLLes. I think that would de- 
on whether the armed uprising 
ted in effect to an armed attack. I 
that problem to some extent is dealt 

With under the North Atlantic Treaty. I 

Temember there was some discussion ot that 

i the report of the Senate Foreign Affairs 

ttee, and it was pointed out, I think, 
if the armed force was of such a 


that it amounted in effect to a 


attack, then it woul 
Under the tresty. d be dealt with 
“We have a provision in our security 
for with Japan, which I was responsible 
very largely, which said that if the in- 
aa armed attack came from abroad or 
et ted from abroad, we could act; 
s think something like that would’ be 
e here."—-( Hearings, House Commit- 
©0n Foreign Affairs, Economic and Military 
ey om = Nations in ‘the General 
? 157) ddle East, January earn. 


pe House Committee on Affairs, 
. out the Middle East resolution, 

¥ accepted Secretary Dulles’ assur- 

‘hat the Eisenhower Doctrine did not 


~~. 
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authorize armed intervention in cases of 
subversion; 


“SUBVERSION 


“The resolution avoids any specific state- 
ment of policy or any outline of a course of 
action with respect to subversion from with- 
in. The committee recognizes that the 
greatest danger of Soviet aggression lies in 
this direction. Nevertheless, the committee 
is convinced that most nations of the Middle 
East would regard a formal commitment to 
oppose subversion as an assumption by the 
United States of a right to interfere in their 
internal affairs. Subversion has to be fought 
from within. A nation which has the money 
and the equipment to maintain an effective 
internal security force, which is able to carry 
on a program for improving the living con- 
ditions of its people and which is protected 
against overt aggression® from across its 
borders should be able to defend itself 
against subversion. The resolution provides 
for making such assistance available. The 
United States can contribute best to the pre- 
vention of subversion by making its possi- 
ble for sovereign nations to fight their own 
battles effectively rather than by interven- 
tion.”—(Report, House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, January 25, 1957, p. 11.) 

The report contained also the supplemen- 
tal views of Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
of Michigan, criticizing the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine for not authorizing intervention in the 
case of subversion: \ 

“I am supporting House Joint Resolution 
117 because its good points outweigh its im- 
perfections, in my opinion. I want it clear- 
ly understood that I fully endorse the au- 
thority requested by the President and set 
forth in sections 1 and 2 of the legislation. 

I regard this bill as imperfect because of 
a lack of any specific counteraction on our 
part to the danger-of internal subversion. 
I believe that, in view of the admitted grav- 
ity of this menace, it should be specifically 
stated that the administration will employ 
all‘the authority contained in sections 1 and 
2 to combat this threat. Naturally, it would 
only be used upon request of the nation 
concerned.” (Ibid, p. 13.) 

By both its plain language and its legis- 
lative history, therefore, the Eisenhower 
Doctrine gave Congressional concurrence to 
the use of United States A Forces 
against outside Communist attack, but not 
against internal revolution, subversion, or 
“indirect aggression.” 

Within the last month a new United States 
foreign-policy doctrine of tremendous sig- 
nificance has apparently been created—that 
the United States will, upon the request of 
a foreign government threatened by internal 
revolution, subversion, or indirect aggres- 
sion, send troops to put down the revolu- 
tion or block the subversion or indirect 
aggression. This doctrine has been applied 
with respect to Lebanon on July 15 and with 
respect to the Baghdad Pact countries on 
July 28. The doctrine has been evolved 
without congressional hearings or debate. 

I do not question the right of this coun- 
try, under international law, to take such 
action. Nor do I question the constitutional 
power of the President, as Commander in 
Chief, to direct such a troop movement. 

The purpose of this letter, Mr. President, 
is to express my disquiet at the attempt of 
the executive branch to cover this new doc- 
trine with the cloak of authority given by 
Congress in the Eisenhower doctrine resolu- 
tion. The attempt to stretch the congres- 
sional authorization for the Eisenhower doc- 
trine so as to cover the new doctrine has 
taken two tacks: : 

(1) The “independence and integrity” 
point: At Secrétary Dulles’ press conference 
on May 20, 1958, some weeks before our troops 
were sent to Lebanon, he attempted to in- 
terpret section 2 of the Middle East resolu- 
tion as covering the sending of troops to 
combat internal revolt in Lebanon: 
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“Now we do not consider * * * that there 
is likely to be an attack, an armed attack, 
from a country which we would consider 
under the control of international commu- 
nism. This doesn’t mean, however, that 
there is nothing that can be done. There 
is the provision of the Middle East resolution 
which says that the independence of these 
countries is vital to the peace and the na- 
tional interests of the United States. That 
is certainly a mandate to do something if 
we think that our peace and vital interests 
are endangered from any quarter. * * * I 
would say that we are not anxious to have a 
situation which would be in any sense a 
pretext for introducing American forces into 
the area.” 

And after our troops had been sent to 
Lebanon, the White House press secretary, 
Mr. James C. Hagerty, likewise attempted to 
justify the action by the “independence and 
integrity” language in the Middle East reso- 
lution: 

“THE WHITE Howse, July 16, 1958. 
“(James C. Hagerty, Press Secretary to the 
President) 


“The President today received the fol- 
lowing cable from the Shah of Iran, the 
President of Pakistan, and the President 
of Turkey: 

“ANKARA, July 16, 1958. 
“The PRESIDENT, 
“The White House, 
“Washington: 

“We have been informed by the United 
States Embassy in Ankara that upon the 
request of President Chamoun to the effect 
that the Eisenhower doctrine be applied to 
Lebanon, the United States, in order to 
protect the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Lebanon, has decided to act and 
accordingly units of the Sixth Fleet have 
landed in Beirut today. 

“This bold and appropriate decision of 
the United States will not only ensure the 
protection of the independence of Lebanon 
and the support of its legitimate govern- 
ment but will at the same time strengthen 
the determined position of Iran, Pakistan 
and Turkey and also renew and increase the 
faith of the free world in the leadership 
of the United States for the defense of the 
free nations. 

“We, meeting in Ankara, wish to convey 
to you, Mr. President, our appreciation and 
gratitude for this momentous decision in 
which we have deep satisfaction and relief. 

“MOHAMMAD REZA PAHLAVI, 
“ISKENDER MIRzZa, 
“CELAL BAYAR. 


“The Middle East Resolution, passed last 
year by the Congress at the request of the 
President, declares that ‘the United States 
regards as vital to the national interest and 
world peace the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of nations of the 
Middle East.’”’ 

Senator Mixer MANSFIELD, author of the 
independence-and-integrity sentence, has 
authoritatively and repeatedly repudiated 
the suggestion that that sentence in any 
way authorizes the use of United States 
Armed Forces for any purpose other than 
against armed aggression from any country 
controlled by international communism. 
Surely the plain language of section 2 of the 
resolution supports Senator MANSFIELD on 
this. Secretary. Dulles’ testimony and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee report in- 
dicate that the way chosen to protect a 
country’s internal independence and in- 
tegrity, and to defend it against subversion, 
is by protecting it against overt aggression 
from across its borders. / 

(2) The indirect-aggression point: The 
July 28 statement at London signed by Sec- 
retary Dulles, as well as by the Prime Min- 
isters of Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom, contained the following: 
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“Article I of the Pact of Mutual Coopera- 
tion signed at Baghdad on February 24, 1955, 
provides that the parties will cooperate for 
their security and defense and that such 
measures as they agree to take to give effect 
to this cooperation may form the subject of 
special agreements. Similarly, the United 
States, in the interest of world peace and 
pursuant to existing congressional author- 
ization, agrees to cooperate with the nations 
making this declaration for their security 
and defense and will promptly enter into 
agreements designed to give effect to this 
cooperation.” ’ 

The congressional authorization referred 
to is, of course, the Middle East resolution 
of March 1957. This, as we have already 
seen, relates to United States armed inter- 
vention in opposition to overt Communist 
attack against a Middle East country. If 
this were all that were involved, all. would 
be well: the Eisenhower doctrine clearly 
covers this, and its reaffirmation on July 
28 is perfectly in order. However, the July 
28 London declaration also contains the 
following: 

“The members of the Baghdad Pact at- 
tending the ministerial meeting in London 
have reexamined their position in the light 
of recent events and conclude that the need 
which called the pact into being is greater 
than ever. These members declare their 
determination to maintain their collective 
security and to resist aggression, direct or 
indirect.” 

Here, then, is a second attempt to stretch 
the Middle East resolution—against armed 
aggression from any country controlled by 
snternational communism—to cover United 
States military action against indirect ag- 
gression—subversion and revolution, rather 
than outside attack. Now, indirect aggres- 
sion may be just as dangerous and deadly 
as overt armed attack from outside. My 
point is that Congress in the Middle East 
resolution concurred in the use of United 
States Armed’ Forces against outside aggres- 
sion, not against indirect aggression. The 
entire history of the resolution, set forth 
above, shows that Congress expressly de- 
clined to include indirect aggression in the 
resolution. 

Good relations between the Executive and 
the Congress depend upon truthful and 
straightforward dealing on both sides. Un- 
der section 5 of the Middle East resolution, 
the President shall within the months of 
January and July of each year report to the 
Congress his, action hereunder. Your July 
report is due shortly. 

I earnestly hope that in that report or in 
some similar report you will clearly set 
forth that the July 15 and July 28 actions 
described above were not taken pursuant 
to congressional concurrence in the Middle 
East resolution, but are constitutionally jus- 
tified, as I believe them to be, under the 
inherent powers of the Presidency. Such a 
clarification by you will enable Congress and 
the Executive to go forward toward a sound 
reconstruction of our foreign policy with 
this cloud on their interrelationship re- 
moved. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. REvss, 
Member of Congress. 


Small Business Progress, 1953-58 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time in our peacetime history 
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real progress has been made to develop 
programs within Government agencies 
which are designed to strengthen the 
small business segment of our economy. 

We have heard much during the past 
5 years from political critics that the 
Eisenhower Administration is one of big 
business with little or no consideration 
for the balance of our business popula- 
tion. These critics ignore history. This 
group chooses to ignore the difference 
between an emergency wartime rescue 
operation and the calm constructive 
work of a peacetime operation. They 
ignore the accomplishments for small 
business in the Republican 83d Con- 
gress and gloss over the shortcomings of 
the Democratic controlled 84th and 85th 
Congresses. 

Finally, they would like to ignore the 
achievements of the executive depart- 
ments under President Eisenhower in the 
establishment of departmental programs 
to help small business. 

Personally, I have great admiration for 
the large group of men in both parties 
who sincerely go about the task of 
strengthening our economic system. For 
them the reward of accomplishment for 
small business is the satisfaction de- 
rived from a job well done. It does not 
take a headline or a by-line to make 
them happy. 

KOREAN WARTIME CONTROLS—BSIG BUSINESS 

IN CHARGE 

Most of us will remember that during 
the Korean hostilities small business 
found it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain relief from wage and 
price controls and to secure scarce ma- 
terials and machinery with which to pro- 
duce for the war effort. Big business 
not only received most of our defense 
contracts, but also acquired most of the 
tax-amortization certificates which per- 
mitted such firms to build up plant and 
equipmegpt at the expense of smaller con- 
cerns within the industry. 

While the Congress, through bipar- 
tisan efforts, established during these 
difficult years an agency designed to 


help small business overcome these prob- . 


lems, few, if any, effective programs 
could be developed. Those Members who 
were on the Small Business Committee 
of the House of Representatives during 
those Korean years will remember the 
months of investigation and the numer- 
ous reports designed to secure greater 
cooperation from President Truman’s 
advisers so that this independent agency, 
the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion, might function as the Congress had 
intended. Unfortunately, these efforts 
met continued resistance until President 
Eisenhower's administration took over 
on January 20, 1953. 
SMALL BUSINESS ACT OF 19538——PREPARING 
FOR PEACE 

In 1953 the Republican 83d Congress, 
with the full support of President Eisen- 
hower, established a new small-business 
agency. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration, as we all know, isan independ- 
ent agency, designed to act as the spokes- 
man for small business within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and to 
assist small firms in those areas where 
obstacles exist that prevent more suc- 
cessful and competitive operations. I 
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shall later discuss the details of SBa’s 
operations over the past 5 years. “ea 
PRESIDENT ZISENHOWER'S CABINET COMMITTER 24 
ON SMALL BUSINESS 
First, I would like to comment on other 
efforts of the Eisenhower administration 
to assist small business. Of particular — 
importance has been the establishment 
by the President himself of a ¢ 
Committee on Small Business. To my ~ 
knowledge, this was the first time thas. 
President had ever given formal 
tion to the problems of small by 
at the Cabinet level. It was a lou 


‘step ahead in the Federal Governmen 


business. 

The Cabinet Committee was e 
lished in May of 1956. Its membersy 
the Secretaries of Defense, Commens 
and Labor; the Director of the Off 
of Defense Mobilization: the Admin 
trator of the Housing and Home Fir 
Agency, the Chairman of the Council 
Economic Advisers; and the Admin‘ 
tor of the. Small Business Admin 
tion. In August of the same year, 
Cahinet Committee made a report to 
President. Upon receiving this 
the President stated in a letter 
Chairman of the Committee: 

This administration is engaged in 
tinuing effort to ensure that the Am 
economy is based on a strong, broad fe 
tion of healthy free enterprises | 
large. The first progress report of the 
net Committee on Small Business ip @ 
ther forward step in this effort. 

The scope of the report’s analysis 
ommendations demonstrates that 
structive potential avenue of 
either legislative or executive—is 
looked in our search to widen the 
nities for small businesses in 

We must continue to strive to « 
obstacles hindering the growth of smayi™ 
nesses. I also firmly believe that 
nomic or sweeping nostrums have n 
in this administration’s program; 
measures usually help no one and e™ 
ally injure all. I am glad to see , 
committee emphasizes the impo! 
maintaining competition and of con® 
vigilance against any outcroppings 6 
nopoly; also that the committee's repc 
ognizes the need of preserving and if 
ing efficiency in business, and that Ie 
focused on positive measures to help ay 
businesses get started and grow. _~ 

In its studies of the problems of § 
business the Cabinet Committee 
that small enterprises carried a 
portionate handicap due to the @ 
of income taxes under the Internals 
enue Code and consequently h 
tained insufficient earnings after | 
ment of taxes to expand or modem 
The Cabinet Committee recognizea ™ 
role of the Federal Government a5 i — 
largest purchaser of goods and serve 
in cur economy, It was also found that 
small business was severely hat 
capped in its ability to undertake? 
search and ‘development progral a 
particular importance in these da 

change. naly, 
of rapid technological 
the Cabinet Committee found that te 
growth in advertising ae 
rising family incomes tended to 
larger companies with brand nan 
complicated the marketing propiems 
small business both in manufactum™ 
and distribution at the wholesale 7 
retail levels. 


efforts to render assistance to smal 


FES 


ecompank 
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Based on these findings concerning the 
several problems confronting small busi- 
ness today, the Cabinet Committee made 

14 recommendations for legislative 

and administrative action. These rec- 
endations have had the serious at- 
tention of the executive departments and 
agencies as well as recognition by the 
s. I wish to comment on the 
which has been made in carry- 
ing out a few of these recommendations. 

SMALL-BUSINESS TAX POLICY AND REFORM 


The Cabinet Committee concluded 
that the most important contribution 
the Federal Government could 
make to the economic health of small 

r was: “to pursue monetary, 

fiseal, and housekeeping policies that 
‘foster sustained expansion of aggregate 
activity and that avoid the 
of well-being that are some- 

{ produced by price inflation.” 

Im the area of tax reform for small 
| pusiness the Cabinet Committee recom- 
' ed a reduction in the normal corpo- 
{ tax rate from 30 to 20 percent on 
dneomes up to $25,000, thereby helping 
firms to finance growth, expan- 
ion, and modernization. Used property 
not exceeding $50,000 in any 
le year would be subject to the accel- 
a preciation formulas made avail- 
fs to purchasers of new property by the 
il@rnal Revenue Code of 1954. The 
Committee also recommended 
| that certain corporations be given the 
_ Optign of being taxed as partnerships and 

iatitaxpayers be given the option of 
‘Payiiz the estate tax over a period of 

' 10 years in cases where the estate 
s jargely of investments in closely 

ness concerns, 

Mer | jpeaker, a beginning was made 
MENE ithe Republican 83d Congress to 
Provide business concerns with tax re- 


Sa 


Sanaa 


a t that time both large and small 
etceived more liberalized deprecia- 
neces, a corporate filing option 

i Seell, closely held partnerships, per- 
“ewe, deduction of research and de- 
ent expenditures, relief from sur- 
a hulations, and extension of the 

‘ ting loss deduction and other 


_s8e President’s recommendations 
Were forwarded to the chairman, 

Committee on Ways and Means 

House of Representatives on July 

#4 were introduced in the House 

ay the | blican members of our Small 

Susiness Committee. Prior to that time, 

these same Members of -Con- 

introduced an omnibus tax bill 

business: H. R. 5631, Mr. Hii 

; H. R. 5633, Mr. SEELY- 

onnecticut; H. R. 5634, Mr. 

of Ohio; H. R. 5635, Mr. 

of Illinois; and H. R. 5636, Mr. 

of California. My bill intro- 

at the same time was H. R. 5632. 

ne t need for tax reform for small 

us was set forth in statements 
when the foregoing bills were in-, 

a on March 6, 1957~ConcREs- 

eat Recorp, pages 2857-2868. We, 
Republican —aaeee of the Small ~ 
oor: » are disappointed 
Gut the Democratic controlled 85th 
aoe has taken only a small part of 
‘Proposals and incorporated them 


; 
‘ 
ca 


f 
1 
moon 
ta 


‘ine: 
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into legislative enactment. At the time 
of the passage of the small business tax 
revision bill—H. R. 13382—the Republi- 
can members of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee as a group went on rec- 
ord stating: 

We shall vote for the pending bill * * * 
because it is the only tax measure which 
will be presented to us in the 85th Congress 
in the name of small business. If we were 
to say that we are disappointed in the bill 
before us, it would only be a very mild ex- 
pression of our opinion. The tax reform is 
so inadequate that we can only classify the 
provisions of H. R. 13382 as fringe benefits. 
Moreover, it is extremely doubtful that more 
than a small percentage of the 4 million 
small-business concerns in our country will 
benefit at all. 

The bill, H. R. 13382, does not go to the 
heart of the small-business tax problem: 
and that is, the ability to plow back earnings 
into the business. This legislation is based 
on a token principle: something to talk 
about as if it had substance and something 
that is deficient in objectives but which, 
nevertheless will be cataloged as an accom- 
plishment of the 85th Congress. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, July 21, 1958, p. 13208.) 


Some day soon the Congress of the 
United States must face up to the fact 
that a realistic tax policy must be 
adopted to assure the small-business 
concerns of our country proper and ade- 
quate tax reform if we expect small busi- 
ness to remain a vigorous sector of the 
economy. We Republicans will continue 
to introduce in future Congresses tax 
reform bills for small business until such 
recognition is achieved. 

Any tax measure in the interest of 
small business should include the basic 
principles embodied in the foregoing 
bills. They are as follows: 

First. Provide for the retention of 
earnings for capital which can be utilized 
without penalty for growth, expansion, 
and modernization; 

. Second. Apply to all forms of business 
enterprise, that is, to corporations, part- 
nerships, and individuals; 

Third. Apply to business enterprises 
engaged in manufacturing, wholesaling, 
or retailing which are engaged in trade 
or commerce; 

Fourth. Apply to business operations 
commonly characterized as “service” es- 
tablishments; 

Fifth. Be confined to small business 
by appropriate ceilings depending upon 
the type of provision; namely, gross 
earnings, Capital assets, mumber of 
shareholders, etc.; 

Sixth.. Provide appropriate options to 
enable all small-business institutions to 
make periodic elections as to the various 
methods for computing income taxes un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code; 

Seventh. Be designed to encourage 
private investment and private loans to 
small-business enterprises; 

Eighth. Protect the good will of the 
business upon the demise of the owner 
or owners; 

Ninth. Make certain that estate taxes 


‘may be paid in such manner as to pro- 


vide for the continuance of the business 
rather than force liquidation, merger, or 
sale of a small business; 

Tenth. Provide methods of amortizing 
and depreciating both new and used 
property which take into account the 
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replacement or renewal of such property 
within its life expectancy; and 

Eleventh. Classify family-sized farms 
or tenants of such farms as small-busi- 
ness enterprises in order to receive the 
benefits which would be derived by tax 
legislation applying to small business. 

SMALL-BUSINESS PROCUREMENT POLICY AND 

PROCEDURES 

Of major importance to small busi- 
ness was the recommendation of the 
Cabinet Committee that the President 
arrange for a comprehensive review of 
procurement policies and procedures of 
all Governmént departments and agen- 
cies with a view to facilitating and in- 
creasing the participation of small busi- 
nesses in Government contracting. Asa 
result of this recommendation the Gen- 
eral Services Administration established 
a task force on which are represented the 
General Services Administration, the De- 
partment of Defense, and the Small 
Business Administration. This task 
force has over the past 2 years investi- 
gated many areas of Government pro- 
curement which have proved to work 
hardships on full small business partici- 
pation such as specifications, lead times, 
availability of information, inspection 
procedures, etc. Many recommenda- 
tions for both legislative and adminis- 
trative action have resulted from these 
studies. 

For example, S. 3224, adopted by the 
Senate on August 14, 1958, and by the 
House of Representatives on August 15, 
1958, and now awaiting the President’s 
signature, is a result of one of the rec- 
ommendations, of the President’s Cabi- 
net Committee on Small Business which 
was: “That the President arrange for a 
comprehensive review of procurement 
policies and procedures of all depart- 
ments and agencies, including the legis- 
lation pertaining thereto, with a view to 
facilitating and extending the participa- 
tion of small business in work on Goy- 
ernment contracts.” 

Among other things, this legislation 
authorizes the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration to ex- 
tend to civilian executive agencies the 
flexible procurement procedures em- 
ployed by the military departments and 
the General Services Administration. 
This should help eliminate inconsist- 
encies in the purchasing procedures of 
the various civilian and executive agen- 
cies which frequently confuse the smaller 
business concerns. 

Another change in the procurement 
legislation extends to $2,500 the present 
open-market limitations of $500 appli- 
cable to most civilian agencies and of 
$1,000 applicable to several agencies, 
such as the military and the General 
Services Administration. This change 
will permit agencies to avoid the for- 
malities incident to advertised purchases 
when the amount involved is not in 
excess of $2,500 and thereby will permit 
the placing of more small orders of this 
type which small business concerns can 
readily aecept. 

Similarly negotiation of perishable and 
nonperishable subsistence supplies is au- 
thorized by this legislation. At present 
only the military departments have au- 
thority to negotiate in this area, and then 
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only for perishable supplies. Commer- 
cial practices in subsistence markets do 
not fit in with Government advertising 
requirements. Small business. concerns 
being limited in their resources should be 
particularly helped by this change. 

Advance payments in advertised re- 
quirements are authorized by this legisia- 
tion to be made on the operating level 
without the need for approval on the 
secretarial level, as is presently required. 
This legislation also permits both ad- 
vanced payments and progress payments 
in advertised procurements to be limited 
to small-business concerns. 

The final change which should be men- 
tioned eliminates tne need for filing 
formal affidavits of payroll data in Gov- 
ernment construction and building repair 
contracts. This will permit the use of 
simplified statements and thereby relieve 
one of the burdens encountered by small- 
business concerns dealing in such con- 
tracts. 

Also in the field of procurement, the 
Cabinet Committee recommended that 
procurement agencies assure small busi- 
ness that the need for advance and 
progress payments by a bidder will not 
be treated as a handicap in awarding a 
contract. Both the General Services 
Administration and the Department of 
Defense have issued regulations to carry 
out this recommendation. 

OTHER CABINET COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Other recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee covered the 
extension of the Small Business Admin- 
istration; increasing the registration 
exemption of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission from $300,000 to 
$500,000; legislation concerning Federal 
scrutiny and advance notice of business 
mergers; easing handicaps of small busi- 
ness on contracts subject to renegotia- 
tion: and enforcement of antitrust laws 
and Federal reporting requirements of 
small firms. Bills have been introduced 
in this Congress covering each of the 
Cabinet Committee’s legislative recom- 
mendations. A few have had considera- 
tion, but it is evident at. this late date 
that we shall have to await another Con- 
gress to give small business the help it 
really needs. 

THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION MADE A 
PERMANENT AGENCY 

Certainly, the most important small 
business legislation passed during the 
85th Congress has been the revision of 
the Small Business Act which among 
other things established the Small Busi- 
ness Administration as a permanent 
agency. As I mentioned earlier, the 
Small Business Administration was es- 
tablished in 1953 by the Republican 83d 
Congress as the first independent, peace- 
time agency with the sole purpose of pro- 
viding assistance to the small-business 
concerns of our economy.> In.each suc- 
ceeding Congress the minority members 
of our Small Business Committee intro- 
duced bills to make the SBA permanent. 
In early 1957 President Eisenhower 
strongly recommended a permanent 
small business agency. The House bill— 
H. R. 7963—making the Small Business 
Administration 8 permanent agency 
passed the House on June 25, 1957. 
However, permanency was not accom- 
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plished until a year later when an 
amendment was offered and adopted in 
the Senate making the Small Business 
Administration permanent rather than 
extending it until 1961, as was recom- 
mended by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Fortunately for small 
business, this amendment was adopted in 
the Senate by a large majority. 

I stress the importance of a perma- 
nent, independent agency to assist small 
business because it has been our belief 
that since World War II smaller con- 
cerns have encountered difficulties in 
three major fields of business operation; 
that is, securing adequate investment 
and working capital, obtaining a fair 
share of Government contracts, and ob- 
taining up-to-date information on man- 
agement and technical problems. In 
these particular areas the difficulti:s of 
small business over the years have varied 
only in intensity, not in the particulars. 
Too, the small businessmen of this coun- 
try have always needed a spokesman 
and champion within the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 
Since 1953, the Small Business Admin- 
istration has, with the full support of 
the President, rendered assistance to 
small business in each of these areas. 
The scope and volume of this agency’s 
activities have been continually broad- 
ened. Every effort has been made to 
render effective and expeditious assist- 
ance. I believe that an excellent job has 
been done by the Small Business Admin- 
istration—as a permanent agency I ex- 
pect even greater progress te be made. 
I would like at this point to review briefly 
the activities of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration over the past 5 years. 

SBA FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS—BUSINESS 

LOANS 

- The Small Business Act states that the 
Small Business Administration shall 
provide financial assistance to small 
concerns to finance plant construction, 
conversion, or expansion including the 
acquisition of land or to finance the ac- 
quistion of equipment, facilities, machin- 
ery, supplies or materials for war, de- 
fense or civilian production or as many 
be necessary to insure a well-balanced 
national economy. ~ Such financial as- 
sistance is in the form of loans which 
may have a maturity of up to 10 years. 
The SBA cannot advance credit, how- 
ever, unless private credit is unobtain- 
able on reasonable terms, and each loan 
must be of such sound value or so se- 
cured as to reasonably assure ‘repayment. 
The act stipulates, therefore, that the 
financial activities of SBA must supple- 
ment those of our private financial in- 
stitutions, and it is expected that each 
loan will be repaid; these are not finan- 
cial grants. 

I might add, parenthetically, that it 
is the purpose of the act for banks and 
other private financial institutions to 
participate with the Federal Government 


in extending credit to small business. , 


Under the act each businessman must 
attempt to secure financing from his 
own bank or secure participation by: his 
bank with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration before the latter can consider 
providing the entire amount requested. 
This is most appropriate for as I have 
said, the Federal Government should 


only supplement the work of 
financial institutions, and p 
loans enable a borrower to 
locally a line of credit for 
That banks throughout the country hhay 
been truly cooperating with the gp 
to provide credit to small business ig4, 
dicated by the fact that appr a 
70 percent of SBA loans are of the par. 
ticipation variety. a 
Since 1953, the Small Business ag 
ministration had approved thro * 
of this year, a total of 11,110 busines 
loans for $519,782,846. Of this amount 


$435,958,159 was SBA’s share. y 
has seen an increase in the number ; 
loans approved by the Small nes 
for the fiscal year 1954, approvals 
creased to 1,172 in fiscal 1955; 
fiscal 1956; 3,536 in fiscal 1957; and4 


for the 12 months of fiscal 1958, 
through June 1958. As a matter of: 


Administration. Starting with a 
in 


business loan approvals have reached 


new highs during this fiscal year, 
Now it is axiomatic that not all Joan 
approved by a financial institution ar 
taken down, for one reason or anothé 
they may be withdrawn by the borrogt 
or canceled. In this respect the Gypal 
Business Administration has had / 
same experience as private financial i+ 
stitutions, and I might add, the gam 
experience as its predecessor, the gett: 
struction Finance Corporation. Ama 
proved loan may be canceled becaug 
borrower’s plans have changed, bgeall 
he secured financing from some}#ilt 
source, because his business has imgpror@ 
and he no longer desires SBA ome 
for other reasons. An approvea @ 
may also be canceled because §H@ it 
rower's condition has changed sp @a 
reasonably sound lean could not Pema 
because the borrower could not @™ 
not meet the conditions necessaj 
posed by the Small Business Adm 
tion to make it a sound loan orf 
reasons. We find, therefore, f 
sidering all things, SBA had, as 


‘1958, a net business loan app 


of 9,610/ for $450,527,000. 
words, as of that date SBA had ig* 
or agreed to inject a little under 
a billion dollars into our eccnom! 
As of May, the latest a 
available, it was indicated that a) 
loan approvals some 9.127 for’ 
900,000 or 86 percent had been disk 
by the SBA. There is a natural del 
the disbursement of loans. Some 
it takes a businessman several peas 
clear title of collateral offered O@ 
the terms of the loan. In Ome: 
stances he may not ask for is @ 
until some time after he has bé 
of funds. In construction 10 
full disbursement is made only! 
work has been completed. In ches 
with the SBA on specific loan 
have fourid that once a loan is appr 
a borrower can expect his check | ‘ 
as he completes his work onthe 
and is ready to receive his mal 
have also found in observing We 
over the years that there have W™ 
if any justifiable complaints as @ 
in disbursement of SBA funds ® 
loan has been approved. aa 
Since the beginning-of the Sma™ 
ness Administration, our suse 
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h is responsible within the full com- 
mittee for observing the activities of this 
agency, has noticed a commendable ef- 
fert. to assure the small-business man 
tious processing of his loan appli- 
It is unfortunate that there 
have, at times, been insufficient person- 
pel to carry the workload imposed by the 
g volume of applications. I 
know ow every effort has been made to 
y procedures so that under nor- 
mal conditions a business loan can be 
in 3 weeks. 
The rate of applications has, however, 
each year and is now at a new 
with 1,099 business loan applica- 
received during the month of May. 
in fiscal 1954 with 2,289 appli- 
gations, it increased to 3,318 in 1955; 
4081 in 1956; 6,864 in 1957; and 7,898 
for the first 12 months of fiscal 1958.~I 
_ mention the Small Business Administra- 
tion loan application rate for one par- 
ticular reason—it means that the agency 
‘workload has increased to a point where 
here is a backlog among the various 
offices. It was for this reason 
that our subcommittee testified in Av- 
list before the Senate Appropriations 
Ay tee in an effort to assure the SBA 
i sufficient financial personnel to han- 
process expeditiously any further 
in business loan applications. 
DISASTER LOANS 


In addition to its business loan pro- 
i the Smal] Business Administration 
by the Congress the task of 
disaster loans to businessmen or 
" who suffered damage be- 
ase &f flood, hurricane, tornadoes, or 
wer catastrophies. Since the 
“81 Small Business Act of 1953, the 
wmerees has also included within this 
Merah loans to businessmen suffering 
use of excessive drought or rainfall. 
'1653, the SBA has approved some 
disaster loans for a total of $83,- 
ees Fortunately, the number of 
Sand subsequent applications for 
assistance have been relatively 
he past 2 fiscal years. I can say, 
m¥evor, that the SBA has been compli- 
+4 most highly on its effort to afford 
TEs assistance to people who have. 
misfortune to be struck by dis- 
=. During fiscal 1956, which in- 
ana the fall of 1955 when two hurri- 
pseies Struck the east coast within a short 
‘f each other, the SBA made some 
ae Gisaster loans for a total of $441 
au And only recently because of 
rainfall in the Mississippi Val- 
Several hundreds of loans have been 
Made for over $7 million. This is cer- 
iy & program essential to the welfare 
“Our people. 

an POLICY FLEXIBLE AND DYNAMIC 
|, Lome the most important thing about 
Tment lending program is not 
tly how many loans are made, 
4. ve know that if a firm can meet 
it Of the act, it will receive as- 
one: but whether the lending agency 
“meas bas done everything possible 
se hg economic conditions 
; pibe heeds of all small-business 
siness Act to meet the needs of 


’ 


as Congress has amended the 
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The first policy statement issued by 
the Loan Policy Board on September 16, 
1953, gave preference to loans to manu- 
facturers or processors of materials and 
products for military and essential civil- 
ian purposes and declared ineligible 
loans to certain types of industries or 
for certain purposes which were not 
considered to be in the public interest. 

A revised statement, dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1953, eliminated the preference 
formerly given to manufacturers and 
made possible loans to all kinds of busi- 
ness concerns on an equal basis except 
those specific types of businesses which 
had previously been excluded as not 
coming within the purview of the intent 
of the act. Since that time other 
changes have been made in SBA loan 
policy such as permitting use of funds 
to refinance indebtedness to a Govern- 
ment instrumentality, which would en- 
able a firm owing money to RFC to ob- 
tain funds partially to refinance that 
loan. 

The Small Business Administration 
will now make loans to bona fide busi- 
nesses located in recreational areas— 
such loans had previously been excluded 
as recreational facilities—to effect a 
change of ownership in a business where 
such change is necessary to the con- 
tinued existence of that business; for 
modernization and operation of four- 
walled theaters—this change recog- 
nized the economic value of theaters in 
bringing trade to other businesses within 
the area in which the theater is lo- 
cated—to small businesses which are 
practicing a profession or rendering pro- 
fessional services. 

In addition to the activities specifi- 
cally authorized in the Small Business 
Act of 1953, as amended, the Small 
Business Administration, as a part of its 
financial assistance operations, is coop- 
erating with the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior in 
the administration of that Department’s 
fisheries’ loan program. The Small 
Business Administration develops. the 
necessary credit information for such 
loans which are closed and administered 
through its regional offices. 

The’ Small Business Administration 
has also been working closely with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
connection with its community facili- 
ties: disposal program to determine 
whether the Small Business. Adminis- 
tration loans may be made available to 
purchasers of Government-owned busi- 
ness properties held for disposal by that 
Agency and with the Medical Facilities 
Branch of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in developing 
@ program of loans to proprietary hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and medical and 
dental laboratories. 

FINANCIAL COUNSELING 


The Small Business Administration 
operates on the premise that it is the in- 
tent of Congress that Government funds 
should be loaned only after all other pos- 
sible avenues for solving a small firm’s 
financial problems have been explored. 
Frequently these firms do not need a loan 
but are’ most in need of on 
financial management problems. Often 
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they do not have the resources available 
to larger firms to obtain this specialized 
service in solving their financial prob- 
lems. In such cases the Small Business 
Administration provides this assistance 
through its financial counseling program. 

In response to requests for aid, or in 
examining applications for Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans, consideration 
is given to possible means of obtaining 
private credit on reasonable terms; to as- 
sistance available from local developmei4% 
corporations; to various alternative 
plans for financing production; to the 
adequacy of accounting and auditing 
methods and to other aspects of financial 
management; to the means of increas- 
ing equity capital; to the eligibility for 
V-loan financing. of defense contracts; 
and to the feasibility of obtaining ad- 
vance or partial payments on contracts. 

Often the problem is undercapitaliza- 
tion or perhaps a need for liquidation 
of inventory or obsolete equipment, re- 
vision of credit policies or a change in 
product pricing principles. In other 
instances a contemplated expansion may 
not be justified. A firm’s product line 
may be too broad or too limited or its 
sales policies may need review. 

These are a few of the possible factors 
considered by the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s specialists in counseling small 
businesses which have financial problems. 

In many cases the financial specialists 
in the Small Business Administration’s 
regional and branch offices assist in pre- 
senting the business’s application for a 
loan to his local bank, often accompany- 
ing the company’s representatives in 
their negotiations with that bank. Many 
times the proper presentation of the 
company’s financial position through 
guidance of SBA’s financial specialists 
has resulted in banks approving loans to 
these firms after they had previously 
refused to provide such credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I should mention at this 
point the new legislation which provides 
for the supplying of so-called equity cap- 
ital to small business. Our committee 
has long commented, bt least since 1952, 
upon the need of small business for addi- 
tional ownership capital to finance long- 
term improvements or expansion. As we 
all know, small businesses have been 
inaugurated too frequently with inade- 
quate equity capital and have relied too 
heavily on borrowed funds. Too, small 
firms which have had adequate initial 
ownership funds are unable to expand 
through use of the regulated securities 
market. For these and many other rea- 
sons, the Congress has deemed it advis- 
able to permit the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to assist in the establish- 
ment of small business investment cor- 
porations which in turn will provide 
long-term funds to small businesses 
through the means of convertible deben- 
tures. 

My Republican colleagues and I have, 
of “course, always believed that small 
business needs assistance in securing 
equity capital. We have felt, however, 
that the State investment and develop- 
ment corporation was the best medium 
through which to supply such capital, 
and we introduced bills incorporating 
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this idea. It was our contention that a 
good start had been made on financial 
assistance through a limited number of 
State organizations and that with the 
Small Business Administration’s assist- 
ance all States would be anxious to insti- 
tute such programs. In other words, we 
preferred to operate at the State level. 
While we unanimously supported the 
present law, it was with some reserva- 
tion. We do sincerely hope that the pro- 
posed system will work; if not, some 
other way must be found, for small busi- 
ness must have some means of supple- 
menting its sources of private equity cap- 
ital. 

PROCUREMENT AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Speaker, while more publicity has 
been given the activities of the Small 
Business Administration in the area of 
financial assistance, their work in the 
field of procurement and technical as- 
sistance is of equal importance. For 
many years the Congress has been con- 
cerned with the role of the small-busi- 
ness man in Government procurement— 
whether he receives his fair share of 
goods and services procured, whether he 
is confronted with difficulties of specifi- 
cations, short lead times, emergency and 
sole source procurements, and other mat- 
ters. The Congress has also been con- 
cerned over the lack of managerial and 
technical know-how among smaller con- 
cerns. Historically, they have been han- 
dicapped by the lack of information and 
counsel on these subjects. 

We, therefore, wrote into the Small 
Business Act specific directions that the 
Small Business Administration should 
exert every effort to assure small business 
a fair share of Government purchases 
and to provide technical and managerial 
services which would help these firms 
to become stronger competitors. As in 
its financial assistance programs, the 
SBA has increased each year its activities 
and scope of operations in the procure- 
ment and technical assistance fields. I 
wish to comment briefly on some of these 
activities. 

SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDES 


Primary emphasis is given by the 
Small Business Administration to the 
setting aside of Government contracts 
for exclusive award to small business 
eoncerns. Insofar as possible when there 
is sufficient small-business competition 
the SBA representative and the contract- 
ing officer will agree that all or part of 
a particular procurement will be set aside 
for award to small business. Agreements 
to joint set-aside programs have now 
been negotiated by the SBA with the 
Department of Defense; the General 
Services Administration; the Military 
Petroleum.Supply Agency; the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Interior and Agri- 
culture; the Post Office Department; the 
Atomic Energy Commission; the Vet- 
erans Administration; and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Since 1953, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, in cooperation with these mili- 
tary and civilian procurement agepcies, 
has succeeded in reserving $3 billion in 
Government procurements for small 
business. Starting with set-asides 
agreed to with military procurement 
agencies of $228 million in fiscal 1954, 
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there has been-an increase each: fiscal 
year to over $1 billion in fiscal 1959. 
Similarly, some $8 million were set aside 
by SBA and civilian procurement agen- 
cies in fiscal 1956—over $51 million were 
set aside in fiscal 1958. 
However, as our subcommittee testi- 
fied before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the Smal? Business Admin- 
istration has since its inception been 
handicapped in this most important pro- 
gram by a lack of personnel, This agen- 
cy has been allotted funds for only 37 
representatives to cover regularly some 
27 Army purchasing offices, 21 Navy in- 
stallations, 18 Air Force establishments, 
27 Federal Civilian Agency purchasing 
offices and the Military Petroleum Sup- 
ply Agency. In addition to these 94 in- 
stallations at which the program was 
carried out on a regular basis, liaison 
was maintained with 74 other procure- 
ment installations. I believe that the 
continued increase in activity in the 
joint set-aside program with such limited 
personnel deserve commendation. 
CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY 


The Small Business Administration 
certificate of competency program, like 
the joint set-aside program, is detailed 
in the Small Business Administration 
Act itself. Under this program the SBA 
may certify as to the-financial and tech- 
nical competence of a particular small- 
business concern. The need for such a 
certificate arises when a contracting of- 
ficer has declared a small-business con- 
cern, which is the low bidder, unaccepta- 
ble because of either financial or techni- 
cal ability or both. If, after the SBA 
has made its survey, it determines that 
the firm is competent, then a certificate 
may be issued which is binding on the 
contracting officer. Obviously these 
certificates will be issued only after a 
most careful survey, and when issued and 
the contract awarded, there is continual 
followup to check progress under . the 
contract and to offer any assistance on 
production problems that may arise. 
Such followup will cover the prompt 
placement of orders, satisfactory deliv- 
ery schedules, receipt. of components and 
the need for additional financing. 

It should be kept in mind that certifi- 
cates of competency are issued with a 
great deal of caution. Any certificate 
issued to a concern which fails to satis- 
factorily complete a contract means: 
First, that the procuring agency fails to 
obtain the necessary items or service; 
second, that the company acquires a poor 
record, and third, that the certificate of 
competency program itself loses esteem 
within the affected agencies. Actually, 
the Small Business Administration has a 
good record in administering the certifi- 
cate of competency program. Small- 
business concerns have acquired con- 
tracts which they would not otherwise 
have received, and the Government it- 
self has saved money through obtaining 
a lower price. Since August 1953 through 
June 1958 a total of 916 certificate of 


issued for a little over $64 million. 


Septembep iy 


- GOVERNMENT-PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS Anp 


ASSISTANCE 


Continued progress has been made jy_ 
many other areas of procurement and 
technical assistance to sm . 
concerns. I wish to cite additiona} 
ures covering these other = 
only to show the work which hag bees 
done but also to show the scope of thes 
programs. The Congress directeq. 
the Small Business Ad 
should attack the problems of 
business on every possible front, This] 
believe has been done. . 

PRIME CONTRACT REFERRALS 


During .the calendar year 1957, 4 | 
Small Business Administration's ‘fie 
offices made 38,595 referrals of prime 
contract opportunities to small busines 
concerns. Procurement counseling ty) 
owners and operators was rendered tg 
23,583 small businesses in 1957, A total 
of 8,184 small firms were helped in tech. | 
nical problems on bidding for Govern.’ 
ment contracts. The SBA made 
contacts in 1957 to develop “aml 
sources of supply for bidders lists. 

STANDARDS FOR PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


The task force appointed by the Pret 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
ness has proposed standard 
instructions to be adopted by all , 
ment procuring agencies. ine 
structions are being coordinated wifhdl 
Government procurement agencies Wie 
solve differences of opinion, which 
permit releasing these inst nt 
in a reasonably short period of tm 

GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS ; 


In addition, the Small Businéss At 
ministration has developed a prgnmm 
and is continuing to assist " 
with their specification pro Due 
to the myriad specifications 
the program, the SBA’s efforts have bel 
centered upon individual req and 
in most instances, specifications hat 
been broadened to enable wider Pas 
pation by small firms. The Smas** 
ness Administration regularly 7% 
from the General-Services Adm 
tion copies of all proposed inte 7 
Pederal specifications for the pur " 
ascertaining any restrictive on 
which would prove a hardship on s 
business. Other requests invo pre 
lems on inspection procedures, Pack 
ing, and shipping have been 
the above-mentioned task force for! 
ther study and possible reg 
amendments which would 
problem of small firms. 

The Small Business Adminisw 
has a program designed to broaden t 
participation of small business in. 
fense contraets by making & 
small firms prints,. spec ! 
so forth, on items not previously: 
to them. This program 2a5 Reem 
strumental in developing 
small-business sources for the 
ing offices, — turn has = 
set-asides not ously made. 

- PROCEDURES = 


peer 


Po yy 
mendations of the President's * 
Committee on Small Business has 


* 
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tinued its functions during the past year. 
The Small Business Administration has 
designated a representative on the task 
force and has assigned a full-time tech- 
nical employee to the task force work- 
ing staff. The SBA works very closely 
with this group providing technical as- 
sistance on basic or typical problems ex- 
perienced by small firms. 
SBA FACILITIES STUDY 


The Small Business Administration is 
making a study of Government-supplied 
facilities and equipment now being used 
which are available to subcontractors 
engaged in the missile program in order 
that it may better inform small firms of 
the possible use of this equipment. 

SBA INFORMATION CENTER 


Improvements have been made in pro- 
yiding publicly on negotiated procure- 
ments. In addition, there is now under 
study a program for creating a central 
information center in Washington, D. C., 
in order that procurement information 
may be readily available on both adver- 
tised and negotiated contracts. After 
experience is gained from the initial 
operation, further consideration will be 
given to the establishment of other An- 
formation centers throughout’ the 
country. 

SBA AND MOBILIZATION PLANNING 

Through the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s liaison office to the Depart- 
ment of Defense more consideration is 
being given to small firms in mobiliza- 
tion planning. This is a continuous 
program and small firms are being con- 
tinuously added to the planned list. 
The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is a member of the 
Defense Mobilization Board, and a full- 
time representative of the SBA is located 
at the Office of Civilian and Defense 
Mobilization. 

The role of the Small Business Admin- 
istration was formalized by the issuance 
on July 3, 1956, of Defense Mobilization 
Order I-24. This order officially recog- 
nized the working arrangements which 
had been in effect between the Small 
Business Administration and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization for some time 
prior to that date. Under the order, the 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration is called upon to: 

First. Assist in the development of 
plans for bringing the productive facili- 
ties of small business to/bear on mobili- 
zation requirements; 

Second. Obtain information on the 
Productive capabilities of small busi- 
hesses for defense objectives; 

Third. Assist other Federal agencies 
in providing guidance to small business 
in developing ability to participate in 

ess programs, 

The Small Business Administration 
Was authorized to take additional pre- 
Paredness measures in the form of plan- 
hing for its continued un- 
der wartime conditions and develop 






the small-business segment of the mo- 


base. 
REDUCTION IN EMERGENCY PROCUREMENT 


The Small Business Administration 


geen center representatives have 


Successful in eliminating a con- 
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siderable number of so-called emergen- 
cy procurements. This action has been 
limited to individual cases rather than 
policy, and an extension_of lead time 
as well as delivery time has been 
granted to small firms in most cases, 
as requested. 
SMALL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY MEETINGS 


The Small Business Administration 
has continued to cosponsor, in coopera- 
tion with local business groups and Gov- 
ernment agencies, the small business 
opportunity meetings which have pro- 
vided a medium where small-business 
owners and operators can get detailed 
information on Government procure- 
ment procedures. During 1957 there 
were 14 of the business-opportunity 
meetings held throughout the United 
States which had more than 8,500 own- 
ers of small businesses in attendance. 
Active planning is in process for con- 
ducting some 20 of these meetings dur- 
ing the next several months. At these 
meetings small-business men are in- 
formed of what various procurement 
agencies in the Federal Government are 
buying and of subcontracting opportu- 
nities with large prime contractors. 
They may also obtain answers to any 
detailed questions or individual prob- 
lems they might have. 

TECHNICAL AND DISTRIBUTION RESEARCH 


The President’s Conference on Tech- 
nical and Distribution Research for the 
Benefit of Small Business was held in 
Washington in September 1957. Since 
then, the Small Business Administration 
has cosponsored nine conferences of a 
similar nature in as many cities 
throughout the country. These confer- 
ences have been conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce 
and other Government agencies, cham- 
bers- of commerce, trade associations, 
State and local governments, universi- 
ties, and other organizations and groups. 

Emphasis at most of these 1- to 3-day 
meetings has been placed on technical 
and distribution research, although other 
subjects have been covered as well. 

SBA PROCUREMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Supplementing these procurement ac- 
tivities are the Small Business Admin- 
istration publications which directly and 
materially aid small firms in bidding on 
Government contracts. SBA staff spe- 
cialists also advise small firms on the 
necessary procedure for getting their 
products on Government-qualified prod- 
ucts lists and of purchasing offices that 
need additional suppliers for specific 
items. 

MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL PROBLEMS AND 
ASSISTANCE 

With the exception of the need for 
financial assistance and for help in ob- 
taining Government contracts, the most 
urgent need among many small-business 
concerns is for assistance in improving 
their production and managerial tech- 
niques and keeping abreast hnolog- 
ical developments. I have found shat 
management counseling is an essential 
part of every major program of SBA. 
In providing financial, procurement, and 
production assistance, every effort is 
made to resolve managerial as well as 
technical problems affecting the individ- 
ual small-business concern. 
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SBA MANAGEMENT COURSES 


The Small Business Administration 
administrative management courses pro- 
gram has continued to receive nation- 
wide acceptance and increasing interest. 
These courses bring the best in adminis- 
trative management to small-business 
owners through. cosponsored college 
courses. These courses, usually con- 
ducted in the evening, are taught by 
business leaders and college teachers. 
Through December 1957, more than 300 
courses had been held and for calendar 
year 1957 the SBA cosponsored 121 
courses. More than 10,000 businessmen 
and women have completed these courses 
which were held in cooperation with 114 
educational institutions and organiza- 
tions—71 such institutions and organiza- 
tions conducting courses last year. 

SBA MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Small Business Administration 
publishes four series of management and 
technical production publications. 
Three of the series are short, practical 
leaflets, written chiefly by specialists in 
private industry who contribute the arti- 
cles without any charge to the Govern- 
ment. These leaflets are available 
through request to the SBA, and more 
than 334 million copies have been dis- 
tributed to date. 

The Small Business Administration 
also publishes a series of management 
booklets, -written by specialists under 
contract. ‘These booklets are sold by 
the Government Printing Office at 
nominal prices. More than 525,000 
copies have been sold. Since a significant 
portion of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s publications are distributed 
through sales by the Government Print- 
ing Office, the income from these sales 
in part offsets the cost involved in the 
preparation and printing of the publica- 
tions. 

SBA PURCHASING DIRECTORY 

The Small Business Administration 
also has made available to small firms a 
United States Government Purchasing 
Directory, which is a guide to who buys 
what and where in the military and 
Federal civilian agencies, and a United 
States Government Specifications Direc- 
tory, which is a guide to sources of the 
specifications used by the Government in 
its purchasing. Businessmen and others 
have purchased more than 72,000 copies 
of these directories from the Government 
Printing Office. 

SBA RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT INFORMATION 


Another Small Business Administra- 
tion service is to help small firms in gain- 
ing access to product research and de- 
velopment information available from 
both Government and industry. The 
SBA has two purposes here—to help 
small firms obtain data needed in solv- 
ing problems relating to specific prod- 
ucts and processes, and to provide them 
information on available products and 
processes that can be used to maintain, 
diversify, or expand their operations. 

SBA PATENTS INFORMATION-—NEW PRODUCTS 


As a part of this service the Small 
Business Administration publishes each 
month a circular which lists privately 
owned and Government-owned inven- 
tions available for license or sale to small 
firms. This Products List Circular makes 
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available to small business firms infor- 
mation on new products and processes 
that can be used by small plants having 
open capacity or seeking to diversify 
their business cperations by adding new 
items. Also published in the Products 
List Circular have been the titles and 
patents released by the Department of 
Justice in connection with provisions of 
judgments in antitrust cases. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Through calendar year 1957, the Small 
Business Administration aided more than 
25.000 small business concerns in the 
solution of research and development 
problems pertaining to new products and 
processes or improving present products. 
In addition, approximately 7,000 requests 
for additional data on inventions listed 
in the Products List Circular were re- 
ceived by the SBA. 

In the field of research and develop- 
ment, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has compiled a list of small busi- 
ness firms qualified to perform research 
and development contracts. This list 
will be made available to the appropri- 
ate procuring offices as a reference. 

SUBCONTRACTING MISSILES PROGRAM 


There is one more type of procure- 
ment activity which should not be over- 
looked. I refer to Government pur- 
chases in connection with the missile 
program. It has been increasingly evi- 
dent that a large proportion of the pro- 
curement dollar in military fields will be 
in the missile program. 

Information is being developed to es- 
tablish a realistic subcontracting pro- 
gram, tailored within the requirements 
of the weapons system concept of pur- 
chasing. Small Business Administra- 
tion industrial and production special- 
ists will assist small-business concerns in 
using this information as a guide for 
missile subcontracting. The Small 
Business Administration, with the co- 
operation of the Department of Defense, 
the mililtary services, contractors, and 
related sources, has accumulated and 
prepared a missile directory which con- 
tains a listing of missiles procured by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force; the 
names and addresses of the prime con- 
tractors and large major subcontrac- 
tors; a listing of the components, assem- 
blies, subassemblies and parts. required 
in the production of missiles and sup- 
porting equipment with technical infor- 
mation as to requirements for toler- 
ances, temperature, humidity, and heat 
control, special tooling, machine tools, 
production equipment, test equipment, 
and special technical skills. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
reemphasize the fact that not only the 
Small Business Administration but all 
departments and agencies have been 
concerned with the problems of small 
business. President Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministration through the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers has made a 
permanent contribution to the growth 
and welfare of our small-business com- 
munity. In every economic report. of 
the President, the President has empha- 
sized the competitive aspects of our 
economy; and in messages on the state 
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of the Union and other messages Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has made many specific 
recommendations in the interest. of small 
business. I believe, viewed impartially 
and completely on a nonpartisan basis 
that greater progress has been made. for 
small business during the years 1953-58 
than in any other single period in our 
history. ; 





Annual Report of Hon. Charles B. Brown- 
son to the People of the 11th District of 


Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES a 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
is my annual report to the people of the 
lith District of Indiana, whom I am 
privileged to represent in the Congress of 
the United States. 

The end of a Congress is actually a 
beginning. It is the beginning of new 
legislation, good and bad. 

During the 135 days that the House 
of Representatives was in session—a total 
of 562 hours and 12 minutes of talking 
time—the House passed 444 public laws. 
Each of these new laws will, directly or 
indirectly, for good or ill, touch the life 
of every citizen in Marion County. 

Adjournment in the early hours of 
August 24 touched off a round of self- 
congratulations among the Democrat 
leadership and the ultra-liberal press. 
They compared the sweeping legislation 
enacted since last January 7, with the 
first 100 days of the Roosevelt regirne. 

The Democrats are calling the 85th a 
“do something” Congress. 

It cannot be denied that it has been a 
“do something to everybody” Congress. 
Nor can it be denied that during this 
sesison Congress spent more of the tax- 
payers’ money than ever before in peace- 
time. 

Membership in the House was divided, 
with 233 Democrats and 198 Republicans, 
giving the Democrats a working majority 
of 35. A substantial Democrat majority 
controlled every subcommittee and every 
full committee. A Democrat chairman 
headed up each of these subcommittees 
and full committees. A Democrat Speak- 
er determined which bills should or 
should not come to the floor. 

Honest conservatism was in the mi- 
nority. This is what a Democrat “do 
something” Congress chose to do in an 
election year: 

It fought a brushfire skirmish with 
nuclear spending methods by voting $8 
billion to $10 billion in new pump-pri- 
ming schemes to combat a recession 
already on the route. It voted a record- 
smashing peacetime budget of $72,600,- 
000,000. These tactics, of course, give 
aid and comfort to the Nation’s grim- 
mest enemy: inflation. 

The 85th Congress justified its $3,298,- 
000,000 foreign aid program as a tool for 
fighting communism overseas. But, it 
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refused to act on legislation to protect 
Americans at home from subversives— 
legislation which would not cost the tax- 
payers a cent. . 

While it admitted a 49th State to the 
Union, the Congress failed to enact any» 
clear-cut measures tO preserve the 
crumbling rights of the States. As g 
matter of fact, it passed measures en. 
croaching on traditional States’ righ 
particularly in the field of education, 

After parading corrupt union ] 
out-and-out racketeers, and their vic. 
tims before a shocked American 
the Democrats wrote a labor bill so bad 
that representatives of both labor and 
management considered it a shabby joke, 
Even Mr. George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, in a written statement to 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, said: 

As a result S. 3974, as adopted last night 
by the Senate, contains provisions which we 
are certain will prove unworkable; 
which we know are unwise; provisions which 
are clearly unfair and unduly repressive, 

Not one word in the bill was changed 
from the time it left the Senate it 
came to the House floor. Repu 
efforts to bring out legislation whith 
would correct the abuses uncovered by 
the Senate subcommittee were balked by 
the Democrat leadership, and the rank 
and file of labor and the consuming pub- 
lic were deprived of the protection they 
need and deserve. - 

BROWNSON VOTED FOR ECONOMY 


Only a handful of economy-minded 
stalwarts seemed to recall the mandate 
handed them in the first session when 
the voters demanded that Federal ex- 
penditures be cut. The leadership saw 
to it that few record votes would be ona 
cut-and-dried economy basis to show up 
the spenders. Many of the multi-mil- 
lion-dollar spending bills were steam- 
rollered through under parliamentary 
procedures permitting little or no debate. 

One of these pump-priming schemes 
was a mammoth housing bill which the 
leadership attempted to ram through 
with only 40 minutes debate. This bill 
covered a multitude of spending pro- 
posals outside of the housing field. It 
is no exaggeration to say that it had 
everything in it but the kitchen sink. 

Senator Harry F. Byrp, speaking on 
the floor of the Senate, said: 

If a tough little group of last-ditchers in 
the House had not stopped the Senate-passed 
housing bill, another $26 billion in 
cash and public credits would have gone 
the dam. 


That tough little group of last-ditchers 
consisted of 134 of us House 
who voted against the bill’s passage un- 
der a suspension of the rules, which re~- 
quires a two-thirds majority. One hun- 
dred and four of the tough little 
group were Republicans—including my- 
self—while only 20 were members of 
Senator’s own Democratic Party. 
passage been based on a simple 
vote, we would have lost to the spenders, 
251 of whom voted to pass it. They were 
just 6 votes shy of the required two 
thirds 


Arid, it was 157 Republicans, joined by” 
a handful of Democrats, who def 
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the rule which would have brought the 
$2.9 billion community facilities bill to 
the floor. This bill was part of the 
Rayburn-Johnson kit of recession cure- 
alls. The vote was a close one: 173 for 
and 187 against therule. I voted against 


°, helped to lead the floor fight which 
preceded defeat of a $25 million agricul- 
ture marketing facilities bill; which 
would have loaded another extravagant 
expenditure on the Federal Government 
for a program being carried on willingly 
and well by the individual States. Once 
again my Republican colleagues lined up 
with me on the side of economy and the 
rule on the measure was beaten in a 164- 
to-211 vote. Of the 211 who opposed it, 
163 were Republicans. 

Victories for the taxpayers were piti- 
fully few, however, when compated with 
the multimillion-dollar spending bills 
which were passed. The Democrat 
leadership was clever in manipulating 
many of them through under rules which 
called for tightly limited or even no de- 
pate. Both the $5.5 billion emergency 
highway bill and the $1.9 billion emer- 
gency Federal housing loan bill were 
passed in this manner. 

President Eisenhower had outlined a 
program of sensible assistance to certain 
distressed-labor areas, but the Demo- 
crats emerged from committee with a bill 
fepresenting such a complete boondoggle 
that it was unpalatable to the adminis- 
tration and to a majority of the Re- 
publican Members of the House. As the 
Democrats reported it, the area redevel- 


opment bill called for an initial outlay 


of $279.5 million in Federal grants and 
loans, administered in such a way as to 
foster a Government-control system of 
industry production completely unre- 
lated to good economics and traditional 
American principals of free enterprise. 
It thrust the Federal Government into 
yet another field belonging to the States 
and loca] municipalities and individuals. 
Attempts to send the bill back to com- 
mittee were frustrated in an almost 
straight party-line vote of170 for re- 
committal and 188 against recommittal; 
115 Republicans voted to recommit. The 


bill met with a veto from President 


Eisenhower. 
The gigantic rivers and harbors pork 
1, calling for an outlay of $1.5 bil- 
lion, passed despite the fight my econ- 
omy-mineded colleagues and I put up in 
the House. The bill met with a quick 
veto at the White House, and an appro- 
Priation bill of saner proportions for nec- 
essary projects ultimately was written, 
Passed, and signed into law. 

Twice within 6 months the Congress 
was called upon to inc the national 
debt limit—to pledge wages of gen- 
erations yet unborn as payment for the 
Pump priming, the pork barrels, the 
wanton spending in which the Congress 

has indulged. On Sanuary 23, I 
against increasing the national 

debt limit by a supposedly temporary $5 
- On August 5, I voted against 
Making that $5 billion permanent, plus 
another permanent $5 billion and 


‘Atemporary $3 billion. 


My votes were protests against the real 


‘tvil, which is congressional approval of 


tions and appropriations which 


— 
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make such increases necessary. Both 
times I took the floor to point out the 
wicked folly of reckless spending which 
forces Congress to mortgage the future 
of our children and our grandchildren. 
That Congress should be forced to raise 
the debt limit by’ $13 billion in times of 
relative prosperity is a strong indictment 
of the spenders in Congress itself. 
H.R. 8002: THE ECONOMY BUDGET BILL 


The one important economy measure 
to become law during this session of 
spend and spend was H. R. 8002. This 
bill had the backing of President Eisen- 
hower, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, most fiscal authorities, and the man 
the 85th Congress most often ignored— 
the taxpayer himself. 

Mail from the 11th District of Indiana, 
which I represent, was constant during 
the year and a half it took Congress to 
consider, study, debate, and pass the bill. 
Most of my folks knew I had worked on 
this legislation in the Government Oper- 
ations Committee on which I served, and 
they knew I was one of its first and 
stanchest backers. They wrote to me 
urging me to get my colleagués busy 
turning H. R. 8002 into law. They could 
not understand how the 85th Congress 
could allocate something like 3 minutes 
of time to slip through a $5.5 billion 
highway bill under a suspension of the 
rules, and yet take so much time in pass- 
ing legislation which could save the 
Federal Government many millions of 
dollars every year. For that matter, I 
found it a little difficult to understand 
myself. 

H. R. 8002 will place the Federal 
budget on an accrued expenditures basis, 
requiring annual review each year by 
Congress on both existing and proposed 
programs, and thus provides a financial 
tool for realistic congressional control 
over the annual rate of Government 
expenditures. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY— 
DEFENSE REORGANIZATION PLAN 

President Eisenhower finally won his 
12-year fight to eliminate the patchwork 
committee improvisation in Department 
of Deferise administrative policies. 
After a nip-and-tuck battle between the 
‘Democrat-controlled Armed Services 
Committee—which sent his plan to the 
floor stripped of some of its most essen- 
tial features—and those of us who re- 
spect the President’s farsightedness in 
military matters, the Congress finally 
adopted most of his recommendations. 

I supported the plan set forth by the 
President all the way. It clarifies the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense, 
steps up Pentagon efficiency, and 
streamlines the unified command struc- 
ture. Party lines were clearly drawn on 
this measure, with House Republicans 
voting almost 100 percent in favor of the 
President’s recommendations, and the 
Democrats voting almost 100 percent 
against it. Although his recommenda- 
tions were not adopted in the House, 
they were added in the Senate, and be- 
came part of the bill which was signed 
at the White House. With much of the 
redtape cut away, the Nation can expect 
more defense for the dollar. 
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DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 


While giving the reorganization plan 
to the taxpayers with one hand, the 
spenders in Congress took away with the 
other hand. President Eisenhower and 
his top military advisers assessed the 
Nation’s defense needs at $38.7 billion 
for fiscal 1959. A majority in Congress 
insisted on giving him more than $815 
million more than he requested. 

Most of this padding was done in com- 
mittee and some of it was done on the 
floor of the Senate. The full House had 
only one clear-cut opportunity to reject 
a part of these unasked-for funds. Rep- 
resentative Srxes, of Florida, proposed 
addition of $99 million to the bill—$99 
million ‘which the President specifically 
said was not needed. I voted against 
adding the funds, but the Sikes amend- 
ment carried in a rolicall vote of 225 to 
159. 

This desire to be lavish with the mili- 
tary probably was sparked by the Rus- 
sian success with sputnik, and also may 
have resulted from a guilt complex dat- 
ing back to the first session. In.- 1957, 
we trimmed about $2.5 billion from the 
Defense budget. The President and his 
advisors agreed that they could live with 
the cut if the Congress would only re- 
store $313 million in areas where no true 
economy resulted. In an almost 100 
percent party line vote, the Democrats 
refused to restore this urgently needed 
$313 million for Army research and de- 
velopment, naval airpower, and planes 
for the Air Force. 

Many of those who cast their false 
economy votes in 1957—and the author 
of the Sikes amendment was one of 
them—were eager this year to add $99 
million the President said was not 
needed. I voted against adding the $99 
million this year. I voted against cutting 
the $313 million in the first session. 

As an active Reservist, long acquainted 
with the military, I am aware that the 
Department of Defense is seldom self- 
denying in its money requests. I could 
not see the wisdom of handing them 
money they insisted they did not need. 
Ecclesiastes expresses my philosophy on 
appropriating money in the verse which 
says: “There is a time to keep, and a 
time to cast away.” 

MILITARY COMPENSATION ACT 


Incorporating some of the highly- 
publicized Cordiner recommendations, 
this bill increasing Armed Forces’ pay 
Was passed by Congress. Since I felt a 
little incentive pay for noncommissioned 
and company grade officers was better 
than no raise at all, I voted for the bill. 
I was disappointed that it did not dis- 
tribute these increases more equitably, 
concentrating them in the areas in which 
incentives are most needed. I spoke out 
on the floor asking the House to send the 
bill back to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee for further study. This request was 
voted down, and I subsequently voted 
for the bill’s passage. I still feel that the 
47 percent pay raise it gives to 4-star 
generals and the 36 percent raise it gives 
to other generals is completely out of line 
when compared with only 15 percent for 
company grade officers and a mere 7 per- 
cent for sergeants first class. 
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SPACE AND ATOMIC PROJECTS 


Awareness of the Soviet challenge 
prompted the creation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
civilian-controlled, which received unan- 
imous House approval. Congress au- 
thorized $47.8 million for construction 
of a new space projects center and for 
expansion of satellite launching and 
tracking facilities, and another $54.6 
million to expand and accelerate present 
missile base construction projects. 
Three hundred and eighty-six million 
dollars was authorized for the Atomic 
Energy Commission for construction and 
expansion purposes. The Congress also 
approved exchange of atomic informa- 
tion with military allies of the United 
States. 

In their enthusiasm, the spenders de- 
cided to treat the taxpayers to the luxury 
of an atomic-powered ice-breaker for 
service in the Arctic and Antarctic, al- 
though they had Navy testimony show- 
ing that existing, conventionally-oper- 
ated ice-breakers are doing a more than 
adequate job. This $40 million money 
bill met a firm veto at the White House. 

LOYALTY-SECURITY PROGRAM 


I voted for this bill to place all Federal 
employees under the loyalty security pro- 
gram, while, at the same time, granting 
the right of appeal. Unfortunately, this 
is one of several worthwhile bills to fight 
subversion which died with the 85th 
Congress... It passed both House and 
Senate, the House approved the confer- 
ence report, but the Senate leadership 
failed to call the conference report up 
for that body’s approval, and the mea- 
sure thus was killed. 

PREEMPTION OF STATE LAWS 


When a notorious Communist. leader 
was freed because the Supreme Court 
ruled that a Federal law preempted the 
State antisubversion laws under which 
he had been convicted, a shocked and 
outraged public demanded congressional 
action. 

H. R. 3 was written in, answer to that 
demand. It spelled out clearly that State 
laws in fields where Congress has acted 
are concurrently enforceable, and it spe- 
cifically applied this principle to State 
antisedition laws. H. R. 3 was intro- 
duced January 3, 1957, the opening day 
of the 85th Congress. It was a year 
and a half before the House Judiciary 
Committee finally reported it. 

During the long floor debate on H. R. 3, 
I voted 4 times to restore the balance 
of power to the States and to avoid fur- 
ther preemption rulings by the Su- 
preme Court: I voted for the rule to bring 
the bill to the floor; I voted for the Willis 
amendment which broadened the scope 
of the bill; I voted against the motion 
to recommit, and I voted for final pass- 
age. A majority of my colleagues voted 
with me on all of these rollcalls and the 
bill was sent to the Senate. House Dem- 
ocrats split on this measure: 100 of them 
voted for it, 109 voted against it. Re- 
publicans lined up solidly behind States’ 
rights, giving the bill 141 yeas, and only 
46 nays. The entire Hoosier Republican 
9-6" a in the House supported 
H.R. 3. . . 

H. R. 3 was buried in committee when 
it reached the Senate, and S. 654, a 
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similar bill, was called up for action.. 
It was defeated in a 40 to 41 vote, with 
the majority leader, Senator JOHNSON, 
himself voting against the bill. With 
the Jenner-Butler bill ordered tabled in 
a 49 to 41 vote, S. 654 killed by 1 lone vote, 
and H. R. 3 locked in committee, all hope 
for preemption clarification was lost. 
OTHER ANTISUBVERSIVE LEGISLATION 


The Senate Democratic leadership also 
must answer for the failure to call before 
the Senate four House-approved antisub- 
versive measures. These bills would have 
extended application of espionage laws 
to offenses against the United States 
anywhere in the world; provided for 
denial of passports to persons knowingly 
engaged in activities intended to further 
international communism; clarified the 
criminal tode definition of “organize” 
relating to treason, sedition, and subver- 
sion cases, and fixed procedure for judi- 
cial review to prevent unjustified delay 
in execution of deportation orders. 

All four of these bills provided desirable 
safeguards. Their defeat meant four 
more victories in the 85th Congress for 
the ADA lobbyists who so vigorously op- 
posed them. 

TRADE, NOT AID 

Two of the most hotly disputed issues 
of the session were the foreign aid and 
reciprocal trade bills. I voted against the 
foreign aid authorization bill, and I voted 
against the foreign aid appropriation bill. 
I stood up the night of adjournment, 
when the appropriation conference re- 
port came to the House for final ap- 
proval, to demand a final rolicall vote. 
It was refused. I voted against the pro- 
gram because I know the so-called de- 
fense support—economic aid—portions 
are wasteful, poorly administered and 
fail in their objectives. 

The International Operations Subcom- 
mittee, on which I am ranking minority 
member, issued two reports this spring 
on the deplorable situation we found 
during our tour of duty last fall in the 
Near East. Several of us appeared be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee this spring to-testify on the lack of 
effectiveness we found in the economic- 
aid program. I do feel that elements of 
military assistance to our allies are 
necessary, since much of the hardware 
used in these programs is obsolete to 
United States forces’ use and has an 
actual value of its worth to the scrap 
dealer. I believe, too, that the low-cost 
technical assistance program has some 
value because it deals in knowledge 
shared, rather than in funds given away. 
Since all three phases of the program 
are lumped together in one bill, and be- 
cause the economic portion is so highly 
objectionable, I voted against the bill. 
I think that the reports our committee 
sent to each Member, and the testimony 
we gave before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, played an important part in final 
congressional approval of a $618 million 
cut in the original budget request. 

Hoosier House Republicans opposed 
the foreign-aid bill 8 to 1; both 
Democrats voted for it. 

When the reciprocal trade bill came 
before the House, I bore in mind the fact 
that last year the United States exported 
$20 billion in goods, while importing only 
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$13 billion. Ten percent of all the moy. 
able goods we manufacture are exported: 
nearly one-fourth of our cropland pro. 
duces for foreign markets. To curtajj 
the flow of these exports would have serj. 
ous repercussions on our economy. 
only way others can pay for these goods 
is either by our imports or our foreign 
aid. I prefer trade. 

I had hoped for a rule which woulg 
have permitted the House to compromise 
somewhere between the administration 
request for a 5-year extension and the 
alternative bill calling for an extension 
of only 2 years. Such a rule was not 
granted, but the whole Congress event. 
ually agreed on a 4-year extension, with 
adequate safeguards included for the 
protection of domestic industries, 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


“A first big step that will lead to many 
more.” 

In these words a jubilant, left-wing 
east coast newspaper brazenly admits 
that the so-called National Defense Edu- 
cation Act was a tool to fling open the 
doors to all-out Federal aid to education 
and ultimate Federal control of the pub- 
lic schools. 

This legislation is the most dangerous 
to pass Congress in the 8 years I have 
served in Washington. I, and the rest 
of the Hoosier Republicans in both 
House and Senate, fought a heartbreak- 
ing, losing battle to defeat this $1 billion: 
bill. 

I took the floor to speak at length dur- 
ing debate on the measure. I and the 
eight other Hoosier Republicans voted 
solidly to send the bill back to commit- 
tee. We demanded a rollcal! on final 
passage, but the requisite 50 Members 
failed to join usin standing up to request 
that the “yeas” and “nays” be recorded. 
The bill passed the House in a voice vote. 

On the final day of the session, August 
23, when the conference report came be- 
fore the House, the Hoosier delegation 
worked feverishly to back up a request 
for a rollcall and this time we succeeded 
in .obtaining a final vote for the record 
so the folks back home could judge for 
themselves the actions of the men repre- 
senting them. 

By succumbing to cunningly inspired 
panic techniques of such pressure groups 
as the NEA, the ADA, and other 
ponents of big government, a m 
of the Congress voted for a bill which 
study shows was not wanted by or dé- 
sirable for the individual States. 

The biggest portion of the bill grants 
direct annual Federal aid to public 
schools in the amount of $300 million for 
equipment for instruction in ma 
ics, science, and languages. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-five million dollars is for 
loans of $1,000 a year to college 
Five million dollars will be used to 
States establish mathematics, 
and language in. the 
schools. Sixty-one million dollars will be 
used to establish rare-language centers 
for instruction of language eae 
This amount includes a stipend cored 
transportation expenses of the r 
and their dependents. Other Federal-- 
aid portions of the program are for Te 
search on the educational uses of tele 
vision, motion pictures, and radio in pub- 
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lic schools ; guiding and testing programs 
for public school children; additional 
guidance counseling, and administrative 
costs at the Washington end. 

Hoosiers have never been deceived into 
thinking that Indiana gets 100 cents back 
on every tax dollar it sends to Washing- 
ton. Of the hundreds of letters I re- 
ceived from the folks back home on this 
éducation bill, only one favored it and 
this letter originated from a pressure 


up. 
e poosters are justly proud of their pub- 
lic school system, the high quality of 
their guidance and counseling programs, 
their capable and dedicated teaching 
staffs, and the many splendid private 
programs of scholarships and student 
ns, 
me no time were they deluded as to the 
real purpose of this legislation. They 
may take some small comfort in knowing 
that their 2 Republican Senators and 
their 9 Republican Representatives never 
gave an inch in the fight to beat this very 
bad bill. 
LABOR LEGISLATION 

The most gigantic hoax of the ses- 
sion—the Kennedy-Ives bill—backfired 
on Democrats who were trying to be all 
things to all people. After spending 
thousands of tax dollars parading the 
Senate Labor Rackets Subcommittee 
procedures before the American people, 
the Democrats were unable to write a 
labor bill dealing squarely with the cor- 
ruption the subcommittee had uncovered. 

Their cilemma: How to calm an 
alarmed consuming public and labor 
union rank and file, while at the same 
time placating labor leadership to whom 
they are beholden for delivering votes in 
the fall. 

Their solution: A bill they could call 
labor reform although it did not do the 
cleanup job that must be done. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell blasted the 
Kennedy-Ives bill as weakening “the al- 
ready pitfully ineffective legal protection 
presently provided by law to union mem- 
bers and the public.” He childed the 
Democratic leadership for ignoring the 
format for labor reform that President 
Eisenhower had handed them at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

When the Kennedy-Ives bill came to 
the House, it was held by the Speaker for 
41 days before he referred it to the House 

ttee on Education and Labor. No 
hearings were held on the bill and the 
Democrat majority voted against report- 
ing it out for debate on the floor. A Re- 
Publican labor reform bill, in line with 
the President's firm but moderate recom- 
“ogi also was voted down in com- 


The House leadership eventually took 
Kennedy-Ives bill from committee 
to the floor under a rule which per- 
mitted no amendments and which al- 
only 40 minutes’ debate. The 
-Ives bill is 48 pages in length. 
Meant the leadership was per- 
oe — : minute of debate per 
of far= and dan- 

8erous proportions. pea 


I voted against the Kennedy-Ives bill 


because it was not an honest attempt to 


UP corrupt practices in the labor 
movement. It was opposed by 
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many responsible leaders of both labor 

and management. 

Under the suspension rule, the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill required a two-thirds ma- 
jority to pass the House. We repudi- 
ated the bill in a 190-to-198 rollcall 
vote, which meant it would not even 
have passed on a simple majority vote. 

I immediately called on the Democrat 
chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee for a new bill to pro- 
vide the safeguards both union members 
and the consuming public need and de- 
serve. The session adjourned without 
such a bill. I have continued to press 
for prompt, vigorous action in drawing 
up legislation to be acted-upon as soon 
as the 86th Congress meets. 

Many honest folks were deluded by 
the Democrat leadership’s high-powered 
public relations job to promote the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. Some of these folks have 
asked me why I voted against it, why 
@ poor bill was not better than none at 
all. 

These are my reasons: 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not pro- 
vide for genuine democracy in unions. 

It did not have enforcement sanctions 
on unions retaining officers who file false 
returns with the Secretary of Labor. 

It did nothing about organizational 
and racketeer picketing, even when this 
picketing was done against the express 
wishes of the collective bargaining unit 
concerned. - 

It did not tighten secondary boycott 
provisions of existing law. 

It did nothing to bar the use.of union 
funds for partisan political purposes. 

Kennedy-Ives would have narrowed 
the definition of supervisors contained 
in present law. This would have foreed 
foremen into the same union-shop con- 
tract as the employees they are supposed 
to supervise. 

It contained a section which could 
have been construed so as to make it 
criminal for an employer to raise em- 
ployees’ pay or benefits at the same time 
a union was attempting to organize the 
employees. ‘ a 

It did not make it mandatory that a 
union member be permitted to see the 
financial, and other, records of his union. 

It did not provide that Government 
action could be taken against improper 
union leadership. 

Kennedy-Ives did not impose finan- 
cial responsibilities on union officials in 
regard to trust funds and properties of 
the membership, nor did it empower 
union members to go into State and Fed- 
eral courts to sue for violations of trust 
by union officials. 

One hundred and forty-nine Demo- 
crats supported the Kennedy-Ives bill 
in the House, and 61, including the chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, voted against it; 137 Republi- 
cans, including all 9 Indiana Members, 
voted against the bill, and only 41 sup- 
ported it. 

Congress was successful in passing a 
pension plan disclosure bill, which re- 
quires both employers and unions to 
make available to participants in pension 
plans an annual report of the financial 
operations. The bill was an answer t6 
disclosures in the Senate Rackets Sub- 
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committee of abuses of various welfare 
and pension funds in previous years. I 
supported this measure. 

UNEMPLCYMENT COMPENSATION 


One of President Eisenhower’s major 
victories came when the House rejected a 
Democrat plan for a Federal dole to the 
States for unemployment compensation. 
A substitute was adopted which acknowl- 
edges primary State responsibility in the 
unemployment benefits area by putting 
the program on a voluntary rather than 
compulsory State basis; made the money 
a loan to the States, rather than a grant, 
and preserved the insurance concept as 
well as the trust funds established to 
administer the program. It provided for 
extra payments ranging to $45 a week 
for a maximum of 13 weeks. I voted for 
the modified, States rights version, 
which was accepted in a 233-to-165 vote. 

AGRICULTURE 


In an almost straight party-line vote, 
the Democrat farm price support freeze 
passed the House last March, only to be 
brought up short at the White House by 
a Presidential veto and the President‘s 
dry comment that “farm prices need to 
thaw, not freeze.” I voted against the 
freeze as did every other Indiana Repub- 
lican. 

The next Democrat move was to turn 
out a hodgepodge of agriculture legis- 
lation which Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson tagged as an “economic mon- 
strosity.” This bill was so bad that it 
was never even permitted tc come to the 
floor, the rule being defeated in a 171-to- 
214 vote, with the Republicans lined up 
firmly against it. 

As the session drew nearer and nearer 
its close, the Democrat leadership reluc- 
tantly surrendered—Speaker RAyYBURN 
had threatened to allow no bill at all — 
and a bill lowering supports, in accord- 
ance with administration wishes, was 
approved. 

HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


Humane slaughtering methods long 
have been employed in Indianapolis 
meat packinghouses, a fact of which we 
are proud. My mail ran very heavily in 
favor of a national law requiring simi- 
lar methods in all packinghouses. I 
voted for the humane slaughter bill, 
which in its finally approved form pro- 
hibits Federal purchase of meat from 
packers not conforming with humane 
slaughtering standards. The bill has 
been signed by the President. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The small-business man received two 
important boosts from the Congress. 
One, the Small Business Tax Revision 
Act, is designed to aid and encourage 
small-business expansion through an 
easing of certain tax regulations. The 
other, the Small Business Investment 
Act, authorizes an appropriation of $250 
million to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for the purpose of making equity- 
type capital and long-term credit more 
readily available to small-business con- 
cerns. I voted for these bills, both of 
which have been signed into law. I also 
voted for H. R. 10, to permit self-em- 
ployed persons to deduct, for income-tax 
purposes, the amount paid as premiums 
on a restricted retirement policy. Such 
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deductions are now allowed persons 
whose funds are paid into company re- 
tirement plans. H.R. 10 corrected what 
I feel to be a long-standing inequity in 
the law. The Senate failed to act on 
this legislation. 
TRANSPORTATION 

I fought for and voted for repeal of 
the wartime-imposed excise taxes on 
transportation of freigh« and passen- 
gers. The House had the opportunity to 
vote on only repeal of the freight tax, 
and I took the floor to speak in behalf of 
such repeal. An overwhelming majority 
of the House voted to remove the tax. I 
also saw the desperate need of assistance 
to the economically depressed railroad 
industry. Along with all of my col- 
leagues in the House, I voted for a loan- 
guarantee program which will help put 
the railroads back on their feet. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Two compelling reasons prompted me 
to vote for the social security bills. First, 
folks on small, fixed incomes have felt 
the brunt of higher prices most keenly. 
The 41,423 Marion County folks who 
received old-age survivors and disability 
insurance benefits will be able to meet 
these costs better with the modest 7-per- 
cent increase the bill gives them be- 
ginning in 1959. Secondiy, the legisla- 
tion will bring in an additional $400 mil- 
lion annually to strengthen the reserve 
fund, which has been in shaky financial 
condition. The House approved this bill 


375-2, and the President signed the bill 
August 28. 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


I voted for an increase in postal rates 


because I feel that if the post office is not 
self-supporting, the alternative is a sub- 
sidy at the expense of all the taxpayers. 
It did not seem to me realistic, in the face 
of today’s costs, to expect the Govern- 
ment to carry first class mail at rates 
established in 1932. Post Office studies 
indicate that 75 percent of all first-class 
material is sent out by business firms 
rather than individuals writing personal 
letters. The average person actually will 
pay less buying stamps at 4 cents each 
than he would if he were forced to sub- 
sidize post office losses in the form of ap- 
propriation of revenue derived from in- 
come taxes. 

I also voted for a pay raise for both 
postal and classified workers, in the con- 
viction that their wages and benefits 
should compare with those offered in pri- 
vate enterprise if we are to attract 
capable, dedicated personnel to the Fed- 
eral service. 

PENSIONS FOR EX-PRESIDENTS 


I took a firm stand against legislation 
granting pensions to former Presidents 
of the United States. Within the last 
century, no ex-President has been in 
financial distress, and most of them have 
left sizable estates. The bill originally 
called for a, $25,000 yearly pension, a 
$100,000 office staff and free mailing 
privileges. Wein the House succeeded in 


eliminating all but the pension, but the . 


Senate conferees insisted on restoring 
$50,000 a year for staff and the mailing 
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privileges. House leadership effectively 
blocked our attempts to obtain a rolicall 
vote on the report.. The Speaker of the 
House himself took the floor to speak in 
behalf of the bill. President Hoover an- 
nounced earlier that he would not accept 
a@ pension, and, since passage, has to’d 
the press he will turn it over to charity. 
Former President Truman, who publicly 
lobbied for the pension on a nationwide 
television program, has had no public 
comment since the bill was passed. 

A pension bill I was glad to see finally 
passed by the whole Congress was one 
provided an increase in pensions 
for Spanish-American War veterans’ 
widows. The House approved the meas- 
ure in the first session, but the Senate 
waited until this year to pass it. 

I also voted for a cost-in-living in- 
crease for civil service retirees. Money 
for this increase in benefits comes from 
the civil service retirement fund to which 
these ex-Government workers contrib- 
uted, not from Federal tax revenue. 

BROWNSON BILLS 


During the 85th Congress I wrote 
nine public bills, several of which imple- 
mented Hoover Commission economy 
recommendations. These bills-were: 

H. R. 5792, March 11, 1957: This 
called for creation of a supply and serv- 
ice administration in the Department of 
Defense to coordinate the supply sys- 
tem to fill the needs of the Armed 
Forces for such common-use items as 
food, clothing, and fuel. ‘The Hoover 
Commission report estimates savings of 
as much as $340 million annually if pro- 
curement practices were unified in this 
manner. 

H. R. 5808, March 11, 1957: This would 
have eliminated Federal competition 
with private enterprise. Another recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission, 
H. R. 5808 would have eliminated most of 
the estimated 19,000 federally owned or 
partly owned plants and commercial- 
type facilities—worth $12 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money—which now competes 
with private business. 

H. R. 6522, March 29, 1957: A bill to 
grant a charter to the United. Mexican 
Border Veterans. 

H. R. 8097, June 13, 1957: Another 
Hoover Commission bill, this provided 
that military procurement be limited 
primarily to posts in tactical organiza- 
tions and that civilian personnel be util- 
ized increasingly in management and 
technical ‘positions in support agencies. 
Top positions in Defense Department 
support activities have been filled by 
military personnel, frequently rotated 
into such assignments between tours of 
duty in military operations. Cost of 
this excessive rotation is estimated at 
between $33 million and $50 million a 
year. The Hoover Commission also 
found some 16,000 instances of dual 
staffing, which cost the taxpayers an- 
other $110 million a year. My bill would 
have eliminated this duplication and ex- 
cessive rotation. ~ 

H. R. 9571, August 30, 1957: This 
measure would have made permanent 
“in lieu of taxes” payments with respect 
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to manufacturing plants owned by the- 
United States and located on pro 
controlled by a State, county or munigj. 
pal government. The 85th Congress 
merely extended present laws by an aq. 
ditional 2 years. To date, in-lieu-of-tay 
payments to Marion County have totaleg 
$404,065.57. - 

H. R. 11113, March 4, 1958: This 
bill would have repealed the $17 million 
appropriation for extension of the east 
front of the United States Capitg 
Building. Despite my vigorous efforts 
to preserve the historic east front, the 
House Public Works Committee declined 
to hold hearings on my bill. A Senate 
bill calling for a new study of the exten- 
sion was defeated, and construction has 
begun on the Capitol building. 

H. R. 12215, April 29, 1958: This 
bill would have exempted transfer of 
real property to a State or political sub. 
division thereof as a result of condemna- 
tion or threat of condemnation from the 
Federal documentary stamp tax. 

H. R. 13390, July 14, 1958: It came 
to my attention that 203 Americans had 
lost their unemployment compensation 
cheeks through garnishment for back 
taxes by the Internal Revenue Service, 
I immediately introduced H. R. 13390 
which subsequently became a part of the 
social-security bill passed on July 31 
by the House and signed into law on 
August 28. 

House Concurrent Resolution 363, July 
16, 1958: The sudden outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the Near East surprised the 
United States completely. This led me 
to introduce a resolution establishing a 
joint committee on central intelligence, 
composed of 6 Members of the Senate 
and 6 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This joint committee would 
make a continuing study of the activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
of problems relating to the gathering of 
intelligence affecting the national secu- 
rity. 

H. R. 13490, July 22, 1958: Patterned 
after the wool and fur labeling acts this 
bill ,protects consumers and _ others 
against misbranding, false advertising 
and false invoicing of decorative wood 
and imitation wood products. The legis- 
lation has particular import to the 1th 
District, since five plywood mills are lo- 
cated in Marion County. The p 
industry in particular has suffered from 
competitors who imitate genuine plywood 
products but who are not required by law 
to stamp the inferior products as imita- 
tion. 

In addition to the public bills, I intro- 
duced a number of private bills in 
of 11th District residents. Private bills 
are introduced only when all efforts 
assist a person in his problem with the 
Federal Government have been @i- 
hausted through normal channels. Al 
though my 8 years in Washington have 
taught me many ways of cutting 
red tape in the executive de 
help 11th District folks, there are ocea- 
sionally times when the only recourse ® — 
through private legislation. ce 
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Voting record of Hon. Cuaries B. Browwson, of Indiana, on major legislation, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 





Description and House action Date 
H. R. 9955—A bill to provide for a temporary increase in the national debt limit. -On motion to recommit: Failed, | Jan. 23 
15 to 275. 
a R. 9085—-A bill to > pres for a tem increase in the national debt limit. On passage: Passed, 328 to 71----|--- G6.863 
H. R. 10146—To provide $1,410,000,000 for emergency missile funds. On passage: Passed, 388 to 0_-_-...-.....------|--. Ae i, 
H. R. 2151—To suspend for 3 years the import duties on certain coarse wools not domestically produced. On pas-| Feb. 4 


sage: Passed, 250 to 129. 
H. R. 10881—Mak su: 
$10,000,000 each to the Glen Canyon and Trinity River projects: Adopted, 200 to 184. 


plemental appropriations for the 1958 fiseal year. On Dawson amendment granting | Feb. 2% 














and improving the actuarial status of the trust funds of the system. On passage: Passed, 374 to 2. 


H. R. 8002—Hoover Commission recommended bill to improve Federal budgeting methods. On motion to recom- | Mar. 6 
mit: Failed, 119 to 275. 

H. R. 8003--(om eed -meeewe: Paennd, SE2 te Obi gains et oicsnw snc tinmes cssdendse conch ns can boneenn on - noe o-oo nn|- 20 do._..- 

§. 497—Rivers and harbors bill, $1,544,627,800 “pork barrel.” On motion to recommit to eliminate certain appro- | Mar. 11 
priations: Failed, 167 to 234. 

S. 497—Rivers and harbors bill. On final passage: Passed, 321 to 81_.............----------------.------------------ Mar. 11 | 

8. Con. Res. 69—Favoring acceleration of military construction programs for which appropriations had already been | Mar. 19 | 
made. On motion to suspend rules: Adopted, 375 to 20. 

8. Con. Res. 68—Favoring acceleration of civilian construction programs for which appropriations had already been |-.-.do--.-- 
made. On motion to suspend rules and pass: Adopted, 379 to 16. 

§. 3262—Authoriz certain activities by the Armed Forces in support of the VIII Olympic winter games. On |.-.do_-.-- 
motion to rules and pass: Passed: 257 to 139. 

S. J. Res. 162—To freeze agricultural support prices and acreage allotments. On motion to recommit: Failed, 173 | Mar. 20 
to 211. 

S. J. Res, 162—On final pesca: Nin GD OG) NUN AL Oe eins Se Untrn coas actin sddsekensctcedcstnnanranscteaseseo= a Seer 

H. Res. 507—Providing for consideration of H. R. 11470. On adoption of the rule: Adopted, 380 to 5____.-.-..------ Mar. 25 

H. R. 11470—To adjust the basic pay of officers and enlisted members of the armed services and to provide proficiency |--.do--_-- 
pay for enlisted members. On final passage: Passed, 366 to 22. 

H. R. 8290—To authorize the erection of a national “freedom shrine’ monument. (No Federal appropriation | Mar. 27 
required.) On motion to recommit: Motion adopted, 195 to 169. 

H. R. 5822—Relating to reinvestment by air carriers of gains derived from the sale or other disposition of flight equip- | Mar. 28 
ment. On adoption of conference report. Adopted: 276 to 63. 

8. 3262—To authorize certain activities by the Armed Forces in support of the VIII Olympic winter games. On final |---do---- 
possage: Passed, 218 to 102. 

H. R. 10589—Executive offices appropriation bill. On committee amendment providing appropriation for Com- | Apr. 1 
mission on Civil Rights: Adopted, 272 to 98. ' | 

H. 2. 982I—To amend and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act to authorize appropriations for continuing con- | Apr. 3 
struction of highways. On motion to recommit conference report: Failed, 109 to 222. 

H. R. 9821—On final passage of conference re Nee eT TTT i a won npannaean LGR nicd 

H. Res. 551—Authorizing consideration of H. R. 11451 to authorize construction and sale of a superliner passenger } Apr. 29 
vessel. On motion to consider bill: Motion adopted, 343 to 31. 

H. R. 11451—To authorize the construction and by the Federal Maritime Board of a superliner passenger vessel. |...do...— 
On passage: Passed, 289 to 94. 

H. R. 12065—Authorizing temporary unemployment benefits for persons who have exhausted their benefit rights | May 1-- 
and for individuals who were employed in noncovered employment. On motion to substitute Herlong amendment 
providing for Sen ae on voluntary basis Adopte@®, 223 to 165. 

H. R. 12065, as amended. On final UID Bilao teint ni cient Tinnnninwtniintongpencnanpeocaniesesoat pw sO scans 

H.R 12181—Foreign aid authorization bill. On final ST ae sin lnentrineies May 14_| 

H. R. 12428—State, Justice, and Judiciary appropriation bill. On final passage: Passed 320 to 51___.._......----.- May 15 | 

H. B — ah — for admission of the State of Alaska into the Union. - On motion to consider the bill: Motion | May 21 | 
adopted, 217 to . 

H. R. 5836—Postal rate increase, postal pay raise bill. On adoption of conference report: Adopted, 381 to 0_._.___- | May 22 

H. R. 7999—To provide for admission of the State of Alaska into the Union. On motion to recommit: Failed, 174 | May 28 
to 199 

H. R. 7999—Alaskan statehood bill. On motion to recommit: Failed, 172 to 202_........... ii aieilltagle iain cienip\talaasdalec — ae 

H. R. 7999—Alaskan statehood bill. On final passage: Passed, 210 to 166...:.....-....--------------.---------------- er ae 

H. R. LS — of Defense appropriation. On Sikes amendment to add $99,000,000 to the bill. Adopted, | Jume 5 
225 to 159. 

H. R. 12738—Department of Defense appropriation. On final Sa OPO es cece cetinw SOs 

H. R. 12591—Reeiproeal trade bill. On motion to recommit: SEN BORO BOE noe tandinnectadsucodhosencnuancess June 11 

H. R. 12591—Reeiprocal trade bill. On final passage: Passed, 317 to 98................--.-.-...---.--.------.------- eh Ron 

8. 3910—Revised rivers and harbors bill. On motion to suspend and pass: Passed, 374 to 17___._...---..----.------- June 18 

H. R. 12858—Publie works appropriation. On final passage: Passed, 362 to 18._.._.___._.___._-._.._____-_........-.| June 19 | 

H. R. 12716—To permit greater 2: with military allies of information and materials: Passed, 345 to 12__.....-- nanan cd 

H. 2. 11077—A bill to incorporate the Veterans of World War I of the United States: Passed, 389 to 2___.._....-..._| June 25 | 

H, Res. 609—Open rule providing for consideration of omnibus farm bill. On the rule: Rejected, 171 to 214____.____- | June 26 | 

8. 1832—Authorizing the appointment of 1 additional Assistant Secretary of State. On motion to suspend the rules |-..do_____} 
and pass (36 majority required): Failed 224 to 145. 

7. Pe 12695—To the excise tax on transportation of freight. On adoption of the conference report: Adopted, | June 27 

6 to 9, 

H. R. 12181—Foreign aid authorization conference report. On motion to recommit: Rejected, 134 to 238___._.______. eer Ss 

H. R. 12832—To strengthen and improve the national transportation system. On final passage; Passed, 348 to 2____|...do_..- 

H. k. 13192—Foreign aid appropriation bill. On motion to recommit to increase defense support appropriation by | July 2 
$75,000,000: Failed, 166 to 214. 

H. R. 13192—Foreign aid appropriation bill. On final passage: Passed, 253 to 126. __.-_.........-.----.---_----.---- __.do- 

H. R. 13015—Military construction at certain installations, Motion to recommit to make permissive rather than | July 10 
mandatory the disposal of the San Jacinto property: Rejected 179 to 202. 

H, R. 13015—Military construction bill. On final passage: Passed, 379 to 2_..-..-...--.---.------------------------- efi 

8. 495—Acquisition of y for additional Senate Office Building. On suspension of the rules (34 majority re- |...do--.-- 
quired for passage): Failed, 232 to 150, 

8. 141i— Relating to the suspension of employment of civilian personnel of the United States in the interest of national |_..do_-__. 

~Security. On final passage: » 296 to 46. 

H>Res. 597-—Resolution calling for consideration of H. R. 3, the States’ rights bill to prevent further preemption of | July 15 
F ederal law over State laws: Adopted, 268 to 114. 

H. R. 3—States rights bill, On amendment: Passed, 249 to 147..........--...-..-.-.--.----------------------------- July 17 

H. R. 3—States rights bill. On motion to recommit: Rejected, 161 to 236........-...-....-.--.---.-.-----.--...---.-|--- ee 

H. R. 3—States rights bill. On final passage: Passed, 241 to 155.....-..._.-.--...-..._--.--....--------------------|--- do....- 

H. Res. 485—Resolution providing for consideration of H. R. 4504, a bill to provide agricultural marketing facilities | July 24 

7%, bendling perishable agricultural commodities: Failed, (64 to 211. 
- Res. 649—A resolution providing for consideration of 8. 607, providing $25,000 a year pension, $100,000 clerk hire, | July 30_- 
=? ce malting privileges to former Presidents of the United States. On agreding to the resolution: Adopted, 

H. R. 13549—Increasing benefits under the Federal old-age survivors and disability insurance system by 7 percent, | July 31-_- 


H. Res. 659—Certifying the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities as to the refusal of Robert Lehrer |_-.do-_... 


,+0 answer questions before a duly constituted subcommittee of said committee: Aporosed, 363 to 0. 


H. Res. 650—Community facilities bill. On the rule for providing consideration of the bill: Rejected, 173 to 187 A 1 
a. 2 13015—Mili construction conference report: an epiinnns lone ekansted Aug. 6 
Paco, asta — increase the national debt limit by a permanent $10,000,000,000 and a “‘teniporary”’ $3,000,000,000; |...de__.__ 
8. 407|—Agricultural bil, On majori 
; suspend the rules and pass (34 ty required): Failed, 210 to 186_.._.....}... Ot. 
me ee. Sia resolution provid consideration of H. R. 13247, the stant Defense Education Act of 1958, | Aug. 7 
H . ee SK calarehine. ‘ederal aid to public schools, etc.: Adopted, 266 to 108. 
re 247 —National E ion Act of 1 On motion to recommit: Failed, 140 to 233. _...........-.--- Aug. 8 
eat ae pouaee Dill providing for $1,800,000,000 expenditures. On suspension of the rules (34 majority | Aug. 18 


8. 3974—K. 


y-Ives labor bill. On suspension of the rules (34 majority required): Rejected, 190 to 198..__...__-._|__.do___.- 
Ee = _ 7—Food stamp plan. On suspension of the rules (34 majority required): Rejected, 196 to 187____---_---_.- Aug. 19 
relating to aronelite works at Neve yard toon Beach, Calif ro 300 to 1 ” — eee 
H.R. 13247—National Defense ct conference report. On adoption: Adopted, 212 to 85...............-.-|_-- BDiccot 


















Brownson 
vote Result 

Ee nenia 

Nay~.-_-.-.| Public Law 85-336. 
\ ¢ a Public Law 85-322 
ee claiecn Public Law 85-418. 
Nay..--.-. Public Law 85-352. 
OP sinus 

i bees Public Law 85-759. 
PO a weinic Vetoed. 

OI ico Vetoed. 

denies | Adopted, 

FOR. cncons Do. 
a Public Law 85-365. 
SOR winausni 

MePii ccs. Vetoed. 

OE ines 

ees | Public Law 85-42 
Nay..-..--| Failed. 

PO ccak Public Law 85-373. 
Nay.-_-.--| Public Law 85-365. 
i icitne Public Law 85-468 
by ee ee 

WAG enti Public Law 85 
pe 

EOE cotta Public Law 85-521 
Tetsacin.< 

}.. See Public Law 85-441. 
Nay....--.| Public Law 85-47 
PeRissodes Public Law 85-474 
ya 

BOR aaa | Public Law 85--42 
WNay...i.-- 

_. eRe 

ia gas | Public Law 85-508 
Nay-«..... 

OR ee Public Law 85-724. 
Nay-.-....- 

"FR. whose Public Law 85-686. 
TOR. 25053. Public Law 85-500. 
OG. onnists Public Law 85-863. 
pe Public Law 85-479. 
Yea....... Publie Law 85-530. 
Nay-.-......| Failed. 

RF ateons Do. 

a Publie Law 85-475. 
Tin atons | Public Law 85-477 
» ( ee Public Law 85-625. 
Pe wand 

Nay.-_...-| Public Law 85-853. 
Okan et 

ORS nied Public Law 85-865. 
NSF s-.nc0~ Public Law 85-591.! 
emis. Senate failed to act on 

conference report. 

SOR dds 
OR toe 
INDY ic..<- 
i atnisiatin Senate failed to act. 
Nay.......| Failed in House. 
Nay.....-- Public Law 85-745. 
EOsiawce« Public Law 85-852. 
. eee Adopted. 

a Failed. 
|, ree Public Law 85-685. 
PEO scecneu Public Law 85-912. 
NGF nocnw Public Law 85-835.? 
TA since 
Te cwckes Public Law 85-864. 
Nay.--.-- Failed. 
ET ciistngnes Do. 
POT .ckusien Do. 
ecteen Public Law 85-852, 
Nay......- Public Law 85-864. 
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Impact of Middle East on Defense 
Program 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an informative 
article, entitled “Impact of Middle East 
on Defense Program” which appeared in 
the. August 16 issue of the Magazine of 
Wall Street. The author, Allen M. 
Smythe, is an authoritative financial 
writer who specializes on defense pro- 
curement policies and practices. Those 
concerned with the size of our national 
debt and annual spending programs will 
find this article both interesting and 
informative. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IMPACT OF MIDDLE EaST ON DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


(By Allen M. Smythe) 


Early in June this year, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, after the usual hearings, passed 
a defense appropriation bill and sent it to 
the Senate for their consideration. It was 
$377 million under the President’s budget 
request. 

Eight weeks later, and shortly after the 
tumult in Lebanon and Iraq brought the 
Arabic world to a boil, the Senate passed 
its version which was $1.6 billion over that 
of the House bill. As if for emphasis, it was 
approved unanimously. While the action in 
Lebanon pinpointed the need for enlarged 
military airlift capabilities, it placed greater 
emphasis on the development of the sec- 
ond generation (i. e., solid fueled), ballistic 
missiles. It indicated a continuing and in- 
creasing interest in science and spaceships. 

The final bill did not cover this increased 
amount but the Pentagon was given to un- 
derstand that a supplementry bill would be 
approved next session if appropriated funds 
prove inadequate. Congress, while critical 
of much defense planning, wants it under- 
stood that money will be available to meet 
all necessary, even if unexpected, demands. 

While Congress has thus given every evi- 
dence of supporting our Middle East venture 
with funds, they have not retreated from 
their previous demands that money appro- 
priated be spent in the most efficientp-manner. 
Three committees, the House Appropriations 
Committee, the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the Hébert House Investigating 
Subcommittee, have announced their staffs 
would be active during recess in observing 
Pentagon procurement activities. 

Critical staff reports and analyses often 
serve both as a warning and as a brake on 
wasteful defense spending. They could re- 
sult in restrictive legislation and reduced ap- 
propriations. Just before recessing, these 
congressional groups asked their staff to re- 
view the Pentagon’s practice on issuing of 
letters of intent and delays in converting 
é#he.n into formal contracts, on issuing nego- 
tiated contracts in preference to advertised 
bid contracts, and on delays in settlement of 
incentive and price redetermination types of 
contracts. 

The General Accounting Office, an agency 
of Congress, has been called upon by the 
House Government Operations Committee to 
make an audit of a number of Pentagon air- 
craft and missile contracts, and study the 
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need of a uniform set of contract-cost regu- 
lations. 

In other words, Congress is generous with 
the taxpayers’ money when the national 
security is.at stake but at the same time 
is insistent that the Pentagon not deviate 
from its procurement policy of getting the 
biggest bang for the dollar. 

Neither the military nor the fiscal plan- 
ning has proved adequate to the Middle East 
task that lies ahead. The sudden and 
violent coup d’etat that launched the new 
Iraq Republic and caused worldwide reper- 
cussions on the diplamatic front also forced 
reappraisals of military planning. It has 
lifted Washington out of the midsummer 
doldrums and spurred military action that 
will be swift and farreaching. In spite of 
wrangling over details the components of 
new approaches are clearly..distinguishable 
in the Pentagon and on Capitol Hill. 

The Middle East problem is no longer an 
academic theory. With the landing of our 
troops in Lebanon it became a cold and real- 
istic fact and will be dealt with as such. 
The Middle East and the Arabic world with 
their Suez Canal, their oil and other re- 
sources are vital to the economic health of 
the free world. Congress was quick to recog- 
nize this. In spite of Pentagon disclaimers 
of interest in more spendable funds, the law- 
makers confidently acted to provide addi- 
tional dollars. 

It might-be well, at this point, to examine 
Defense Department protestations against 
Capitol Hill generosity. Last year, the Pen- 
tagon rejected supplementary funds for 
plane procurement—but spent most of it 
anyway. This year, Secretary McElroy takes 
the same position. But conditions, not pre- 
conceptions, will determine how much of 
the proposed new money will go into the 
marts of trade. Almost alt of it, very likely. 

The Soviet Union interest in the wealth 
of the Middle East is shown by continuous 
propaganda and present activity on the dip- 
lomatic front and before the United Na- 
tions. Does it mean a big war’ Most mili- 
tary observers do not think so. Their reason- 
ing is that the Soviets do not now have the 
economic or military capabilities to risk an 
atomic war. But it could mean a series of 
small brush-fire wars. 


AIRCRAFT AND MORE AIRCRAFT 


To prepare for minor wars and threatened 
outbreaks the Pentagon plans to enlarge its 
fleet of aerial transports. Standard models 
like the C-130 (Lockheed) and the C-133 
(Douglas) can be obtained easily. Both are 
tested aircraft using the fuel-saving turbo- 
prop engines. Orders for 50 to 250 of the new 
Fairchild Friendship F-27 airliner are also 
under consideration. This new.small air- 
liner, with first deliveries now being made, 
has characteristics that would enable it to 
operate effectively on small and less modern 
airports. 

Douglas and Lockheed would be very re- 
ceptive to additional airframe business. A 
sizable order of military transports to Fair- 
child would do much to reduce the deficit 
the company sustained the first 6 months of 
this year. It could mean substantial profits 
next year. af. 

To prepare for a big war this country has a 
heavy concentration of air-striking power in 
the Strategic Air Command. The 1,800 me- 
dium B-47 bombers of SAC for use on our 
overseas airbases have cost the taxpayé¢rs 
over $7 billion. About the same amount will 
cover the production cost of the 640 heavy 
B-52 bombers scheduled for completion in 
1960. Their aerial refuelers, the KC-97 and 
the KC-135, will add up to another $4 billion. 
All these are Boeing aircraft. The new 
Mach 2 medium B-58 bomber (Convair) is 
now going into production. 

The final goal for an instant retaliatory air 
striking force has not been achieved but is 
well on the way. This deterrent power may 
persuade an aggressor not to start world war 
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III but it is not what is needed to stamp oyt 
brush-fire wars. For that, the old mili 
adage “To get there firstest with the most. 
est” is required. 

These are among the considerations that 
have caused some defense Officials to reflect 
on whether too great an emphasis (ang 
money) has been spent on deterrent air. 
power. Senators S¥YMINGTON, of Missouri, 


and Jackson, of Washington, do not think 


so. They want more heavy bombers and jet 
tankers and added $240 million to the Sen. 
ate version of the fiscal 1959 appropri-’ 4 
bill for that purpose. But, say some Penig- 
gon Officials, the ability to handle small 
brush-fire wars fast and effectively is also g 
deterrent to a big war. 
ASTRONOMICAL SPENDING 


With the increasing complexity, speed, 


‘ magnitude, and lethality of our new weapons, 


the costs have risen in a geometric ratio, 
The new debt’ limit and the recent aq. 
monitions of the President to the Pentagon 
to keep expenditures to “around $40 billion” 
are fresh in the minds of our departing Con- 
gress as well as Federal fiscal officials, 
On the promises from employee groups to 
economize, Congress has recently increased 
salaries of military and civilian employees of 
the Pentagon a billion dollars a year. At 
least some of the top Officials are seeking 
methods to carry out that pledge. There 
has been a disinclination in both Congress 
and the Pentagon to make further cuts in 
military personnel at this time. That leaves 
operating economies, construction hold- 
ups, and shifting of funds for military hard- 
ware to take care of increases in military 
airlift aircraft, research, and further em- 
phasis on the second generation of solid- 
fueled ballistic missiles and spaceships. 


MR. M’ELROY’S IDEAS 


Secretary McElroy believes that consid- 
erable funds can be saved by eliminating the 
duplicate approaches. being made on our 
Weapons systems. Mr. McElroy is convinced 
that there are too many missile projects. 
Service rivalries are blamed for much of 
this. 

A special advisory board has made recom- 
mendations to Mr. McElroy for elimination 
of a number of duplicate missile projects. 
The most controversial has been the Thor- 
Jupiter dispute which has been thoroughly 
aired in the public press. Both are liquid- 
fueled intermediate range (1,500 miles) bal- 
listic missiles. The Air Force has the Thor 


(Douglas) ready for production and eight 


operating squadrons will be placed on British 
bases this winter. 

No production line is planned for the Jupl- 
ter (Chrysler), originally developed by the 
Army. The Air Force is,planning to have @ 
limited number built at the Army Redstone 
Arsenal. Plans were made to send four oper 
ational squadrons to France. However, 
France is reluctant to accept them unless 
America builds and pays for the bases. 

Secretary McElroy has ordered the Alt 
Force to develop a land-based version of the 
Navy Polaris (Lockheed) IRBM missile. This 
is ene of the Navy’s top cae weapons de- 
signed for launching from submarines when 
submerged. It uses a solid propelient and 
could meet the demands of our NATO allies 
for a midrange missile with a movable base. 
It will be several years before it can go into 
production. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in the 
dual approach to the USAF 5,000-mile 
ICBM. The Atlas (Convair)-has been 
development for a number of years and is 
re to be costing in the neighborhood 
of a half billion annually.’ The Titan (Mat 
tin) with a later start is costing half as 
but will soon close the financial gap- onl 
are liquid fueled, and the maintenance : 
operating problems oan eet are adding 
the engineering difficulties. . 

Mr. McElroy wants to spend some of thee 
funds on other top priority projects. It 
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hinted that some of the Titan’s development 
efforts could be shifted to reconnaissance 


satellites and spaceships. In meantime 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand is in the early research stages of a new 
solid-fueled ICBM called the Minuteman. 
The Air Force may use its’new procurement 
«concept of asking a team of contractors to 

uce this weapon. Sizable contracts 
have already been given to Aerojet, Avco, 
North American, Ramo-Woolridge, Thiokol, 
and Hercules Powder. The final weapon is 
also expected to cost the taxpayers several 
pillion doliars. 

PREPARING FOR SMALL WARS 


The Army believes the Middle East flareup 
will strengthen its policies of being prepared 
for small wars. The Army has an abundance 
of conventional weapons and now believes it 
will have less difficulty in obtaining funds 
to buy modern helicopters, rockets, short- 
range guided missiles, and assault-cargo 
planes. The stress on mobility and tactical 
warfare fits in well with Army planning. 

The Army, in an effort to enlarge its field 

of activities, provoked a dispute with the Air 
Force when they started to develop short- 
range ballistic missiles. Ex-Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson ruled that their mission was lim- 
ited to 200 miles from the battlefront. The 
result was the short-range (175 miles) Red- 
stone (Chrysler). 
- The toxic and evaporation problems of the 
liquid fuel have proved monumental. This 
65-foot, 70-ton weapon has proved difficult 
to transport and maintain. Mr. McElroy 
also thinks the production cost of $1 million 
is a crazy idea for a field weapon. 

The result is that the Army has placed a 
top-priority contract with the Martin Co. for 
a smaller sclid-propellent missile to replace 
the Redstone. McElroy has implied that if 
the new weapon is much more mobile and 
less expensive and also increases the range, 
he will change the range of the Army mis- 
sion, Spurred by this opportunity, the Army 
is developing a very mobile missile at very 
much less expense. Last reports indicate it 
may have a range of over 700 miles. As if to 
guard their proprietary rights the new 
weapon will be called the Pershing. , 

Of interest to electronic firms is the appar- 
ent decision of the Pentagon to go ahead 
with the modernizing of our early-warning 
systems to detect the approaches of enemy 
ballistic missiles. According to one Senator 
the news makes very depressing budgetary 
Treading. 4 

The Defense Comptroller Wilfred J. Mc- 
Neill has stated our DEW (Distant Early 
and SAGE (Semi Automatic 
Ground Environment) in Canada and the 
Pinetree warning lines on our border cost 
over $22 billion. They have been under 
construction for a number of years and are 
how prepared to give adequate warning of 
ehemy aircraft. The operating cost is around 
$2 billion annually. Mr. McNeil estimates 
that te modernize these systems so as to 
detect the 18,000-mile-an-hour ballistic mis- 
siles as they travel through outer space 
Would cost an additional $13 billion. There 
Would also be an increase in operating costs. 

er Khrushchev has stated several 

times that bombers are obsolete and that 
Was concentrating on building mid- 

Tange and long-distance ballistic missiles. 
the ence reports indicate production of 
Russian four-engined long-range Bison 
been drastically cut back (if not 

). The factory building the four- 
— {Surboprop) Bear has been reported 
Sithoere or the production of commercial 

The Middle East situation may have been 

pea ble for the Senate up. the 
versial legislation for the new National 
ot and Space Administration. It is 
ormed by giving new. powers, to. the 

ome antl Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
© best administered Federal agen- 
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cies. The new agency will have an initial 
budget of $343 million. Of this, $117 million 


_will be transferred from the Advanced Re- 


search Projects Agency of the Defense Depart- 
ment, 
NEW SPACE AGENCY 


This new space agency will administer all 
civil space activities, including operational 
projects. The lunar probes and shots, space 
vehicles to other planets, and scientific satel- 
lites will come under its jurisdiction. It 
will issue contracts to industry and private 
laboratories for such projects. The Pentagon 
will céntinue to control the development of 
all spaceships having military significance, 
such as reconnaissance satellites, glide bomb- 
ers, etc. o 

The future role of the SAC chemical en- 
gine Mach 3 B—70 heavy bomber may also 
depend on the final diplomatic negotiations 
growing out of the Middle East situation. 
The same might apply to the Mach 3 all- 
purpose twin-engine F-108 fighter. The all 
steel aircraft are the most advanced weapons 
that could go into production 'in the next 
few years. North American has the prime 
contracts for both projects. Major subcon- 
tracts are due for issuance in the near fu- 
ture. Both will be very expensive weapons. 
Normal world conditions might cause can- 
cellations. 





II. Does the Administration Base Its 
Power To Send Troops To Put Down 
Internal Conflicts in the Middle East 
Upon the €ongressional Middle East 
Resolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my letter 
to President Eisenhower of August 7 was 
designed to clarify whether the admin- 
istration considered its actions of July 15 
with respect to Lebanon, and of July 28 
with respect to the declaration of 
London, as taken pursuant to the con- 
gressional Middle East resolution of 
Mafch 7, 1957, or whether the actions 
taken were based upon the President’s 
own constitutional responsibility. The 
administration’s reply is contained in 
the following letter of August 22 signed 
by Acting Secretary of State Christian 
L. Herter: 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
August 22, 1958. 
The Honorable Henry S. REvss, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: I wish to thank you for 
your letter to the President of August 7, 
which has been referred to me for reply. I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the bases for the steps taken with re- 
spect to Lebanon and the Baghdad Pact pow- 
ers to which you refer. 

The increasing» resort to indirect aggres- 
sion in the world is, as you state, a matter of 
very great concern to the United States. The 
executive branch, in seeking to meet the 
recent problems resulting from indirect ag- 

m in the Near East, acted after con- 
sultation with congressional leaders and in 
accordance with constitutional and 
legislative authority. has been no in- 
tention; I assure you, to create any new doc- 
trine. , 
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In his statement to Congress on the action 
in Lebanon, dated July 1&5, the President de- 
clared: “United States forces are being sent 
to Lebanon to protect American lives and by 
their presence to assist the Government of 
Lebanon in the preservation of Lebanon’s 
territorial integrity and independence, which 
have been deemed vital to United States na- 
tional interests and world peace.’’ In send- 
ing United States forces to Lebanon in re- 
sponse to the request of the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment the President acted under his con- 
stitutional authority as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces and under these pro- 
visions of the Constitution giving him spe- 
cial responsibility in the field of foreign 
affairs. The executive branch did not be- 
lieve that the President required any fur- 
ther formal authority. 

While the action was thus not sought un- 
der the specific authority of any provision 
of the Middle East Resolution, we would be 
less than candid if we did not state our be- 
lief that the strong expression of interest in 
the maintenance of the independence of the 
nations of the Middle East which was in- 
serted by the Congress in that resolution 
gave eloquent evidence of the desire of the 
American people that the integrity of those 
states not be destroyed. It reinforced our 
conviction that it would be in the national 
interests of the United States for this coun- 
try to take action to assist Lebanon in its 
hour of desperate need. 

You are correct in understanding that the 
Secretary had in mind the Middle East Reso- 
lution in agreeing to the fourth paragraph 
of the Declaration in London of July 28, 1958, 
which he signed jointly with representatives 
of the member states of the Baghdad Pact, 
who participated in that meeting. How- 
ever, the Secretary also had in mind the bi- 
lateral arrangements already concluded with 
these states under the Mutual Security Act. 
The first paragraph of the Declaration, which 
you quote in your letter, applied only to 
the member states of the Baghdad Pact at- 
tending the London meeting, and not to the 
United States or its legislation since the 
United States is not a signatory to the pact. 
The Declaration does not commit the United 
States to use Armed Forces nor does it go 
beyond existing congressional authorizations 
in any respect. 

We appreciate your bringing your concern 
on these matters to our attention. It is, you 
may be sure, our firm intention to maintain 
the closest association with the Congress on 
international problems of this nature and 
to act only in full accord with the authority 
for the conduct of foreign affairs as laid down 
by the Constitution and supplemented by 
the acts of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary. 


Let us examine this reply of August 
22 to my letter of August 7. The August 
22 letter clearly enough states that the 
action in Lebanon on July 15 was “not 


. sought under the specific authority of 


any provision of the Middle East resolu- 
tion.” This certainly seems at variance 
with what Mr. Dulles said at his May 20, 
1958 press conference, and with White 
House Press Secretary Hagerty’s press re- 
lease of July 16, both set forth in my 
letter of August 7, which were both to the 
effect that the sending of troops to the 
Middle East in an internal dispute was 
justified under the Middle East resolu- 
tion. Unfortunately, the ensuing lan- 
guage in Secretary Herter’s August 22 
letter, by implying that the “indepen- 
dence and integrity” language of the 
Middle East resolution justified the send- 
ing of troops to Lebanon, puts us right 
back where we started. Congress was 
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told by the administration time and 
again that internal conflict would be met 
not by sending troops, but by a three- 
point program of guaranteeing against 
outside aggression, sending arms, and 
sending economic aid. If the adminis- 
tration wanted to find out what Congress 
thought of our sending American Armed 
Forces to put down internal conflict in 
the Middle East, it should have asked 
Congress’ opinion during the 2 months of 
January and February 1957, when Con- 
gress was debating the much more re- 
mote contingency of outside aggression 
involved in the Middle East resolution. 
But this was not done. 

The second question raised by my 
August 7 letter asked where in the Mid- 
dle East resolution Secretary Dulles got 
congressional concurrence in his pledge 
in the July 28 London Declaration to 
send troops to Baghdad Pact members 
menaced by internal conflict—“indirect 
agression.” As I read the July 28 Lon- 
don Declaration, Secretary Dulles was 
saying that the United States would go 
to the aid of the Iranian Government, 
for example, if it were menaced by inter- 
nal conflict. The Secretary did this, in 
my opinion, when he signed the fourth 
paragraph of the four-paragraph Lon- 
don Declaration setting forth that “the 
United States, in the interest of world 
peace and pursuant to existing con- 
gressional authorization, agrees to coop- 
erate with the nations making this decla- 
ration for their security and defense.” 
In the first paragraph of the declaration, 
the Baghdad Pact members present had 
defined their security as including pro- 
tection against “aggression, direct or in- 
direct.” 

The State Department’s letter of 
August 22 apparently takes the position 
that Secretary Dulles on July 28 was 
simply going along with the general se- 
curity protections of the Baghdad Pact— 
to guard against external aggression— 
and not with the extension of this to 
internal conflicts. Nevertheless, I have 
the impression that the Government of 
Iran believes that Secretary Dulles on 
July 28 made it a commitment to come 
to its aid against internal conflict as well 
as against outside aggression. And, from 
the language of the July 28 Declaration 
of London, I cannot say I blame it. 

Mr. Speaker, a foreign policy of “de- 
liberate ambiguity” may possibly keep 
our enemies guessing. Unfortunately, it 
also keeps the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people guessing. If I am right in 
my belief that Congress has not only the 
right but the duty to participate in for- 
mulating the broad ends of our foreign 
policy and our world commitments, clar- 
ity, not ambiguity, should be the goal. 


Pat Hillings Opposes Taxation of Private 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to publicly state my opposition to the 
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‘taxation of private scReols in California. 
This crucial issue will be decided by the 
voters in November’s general election. 
As an advocate of education, both public 
and private, it is my belief that we must 
do everything possible to support private 
schools which, in turn, support them- 
selves. Congress recently acted to en- 
courage education and this is no time to 
put roadblocks in the path of our desire 
to raise the academic standards of all 
young Americans. 

This vicious tax measure has been re- 
pudiated by the voters of California in 
the past and should be defeated again. 

Having received part of my education 
in private schools, I believe it is my duty 
to speak out against this treacherous 
scheme of taxation. 

At a time when we are fighting to im- 
prove and encourage our public and pri- 
vate school systems, it would be a major 
tragedy to throw an additional roadblock 
in the way of progress in our private 
schools. 

Education, whether public or private, 
is the cornerstone of our liberty and 
the foundation for our future in a period 
of world history when our Communist 
enemies abroad are exploiting education 
in their drive for world domination. 

This issue, commonly known as prop- 
osition 16, deserves national attention, 
for if it succeeds in California, it can 
succeed elsewhere. y 

I am sure that the voters of California 
will not stand by and see the destruction 
of our school systems. 

I opposed taxation of private schools 
in the past when it was rejected by the 
people of California and I wish to go on 
record once again as being opposed to the 
ballot measure now known as proposi- 
tion 16. 


Honor for Congressman Daniel J. Flood, 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks and to include a 
most complimentary presentation speech 
by the Reverend John C. Jutt, Director 
of Lithuanian Affairs of the Knights of 
Lithuania at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia~ recently, when 
Hon, Danie. J. Firoop was made the 
third recipient of the Medal of Honor by 
the Knights of Lithuania Youth Organi- 
zation. 

The address follows: 

THE HONORABLE DANIEL J. FLOoD—THIRpD RE- 


CIPIENT OF KNiGHTS OF LITHUANIA YOUTH - 


ORGANIZATION AWARD MEDAL 


Lithuania, the land of our forbears, is 
still under the bondage of Soviet Russia. 
Since 1940, her people have been subjected 
to a type of persecution which, according to 
one eminent, well-known speaker, this world 
has not seen since the time of Nero. They 
have since then relentiessly and in every way 
imaginable struggled to regain that freedom 
to which they have an inalienable right, a 
right with which they have been endowed 
by God, the source of all freedom. 
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However, because of her size and 
graphical position, it is obvious that this 
small nation cannot regain her f 
without the aid of the free world. Lithy. 
anians living in the free world have rallieg 
to her support but what is most eneo 
ing is the fact that certain indi 
though not of Lithuanian descent yet 
by their Christian charity and imbued with 
an ardent desire to see righteousness pre- 
vail, have willingly come to her aid. In op. 
der to recognize publicly at least in some 
small way the efforts and the sacrifices of 
these whom we might quite adequa 
designate as friends of Lithuania, our oy. 
ganization, the Knights of Lithuania, has 
created a special medal, the Knights of 
Lithuania Award. 

On two previous occasions in 1955 and 
1956, we presented this award to two persons 
who proved themselves beyond all doubt to 
be true friends of Lithuania. This year at 
the closing banquet of the 45th national con. 
vention, it is our happy privilege to honor 
in a most particular way one who hag 
his many deeds demonstrated himself to be 
an indefatigable friend in Lithuania's strug- 
gle for freedom. 

The Honorable Dantet J. Fioop, a most 
revered Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, was born in 1903 and brought up in 
Hazelton, Pa., in the very heart of the Wyo- 
ming Valley, the oldest Lithuanian settie- 
ment in this country. Hence the many op- 
portunities he had to come to know Lithu- 
anians and their problems. After receiving 
his early education in the public schools of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and St. Augustine, Fla, 
he began the study of law which ultimately 
culminated in 1929 with graduation from the 
Dickinson School of Law in Carlisle, Pa. 
Since 1930 he has been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law. His keen sense and knowledge 
of the law provided the basis for his being 
admitted to the bar of a number of State 
and Federal courts. 

His work as attorney for a number of cor- 
porations and boards as well as director ofa 
number of bureaus made him so well known 
that in 1944 he was elected to the 79th Gen- 
gress. Subsequently, he was elected to the 
8ist Congress in 1948, to the 82d in 1950, 
to the 84th in 1954, and 2 years later to the 
85th. During these terms, one note charac- 
terized his work as a Member of Congress 
more than perhaps any other: his ready will- 
ingness to sacrifice time and effort to come 
to the effective aid of minority groups. 
Among these are the Lithuanians to whom 
by his grand work for them he has endeared 
himself and who readily confess that Dan 
FiLoop is one of the best friends they have 
in the Congress of the United States. 

On November 6, 1949, at the New Yorker 
Hotel in New York, he highlighted the third 
National American Lithuanian Congress with 
a most inspiring talk, ending up with a Lith- 
uanian expression that has since been his 
favorite: Kas bus, kas nebus bet Lietuva 
neprazus. : 

As a member of the powerful House AP 
‘propriations Committee, his efforts were 
‘most instrumental in bringing about the 
broadcasts in the Lithuanian language 
‘through the Voice of America to Lithuanla. 


‘On the occasion of the inauguration of these — 


‘broadcasts in 1951, his memorable talk 
‘again ending with his favorite expression, 
was translated into Lithuanian and 
across the Atlantic to the persecuted pe 
of Lithuania. 

In the early fifties when Communist é- 


forts were constantly being expended 0 — 


weaken the structure of the Genocide Oo 
vention as proposed by Dr. Lemkin, its au 
thor, he worked diligently to bring about !® 
passage. 
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toleration of so-called terrorist activities 
gn international .crime. Thus the United 
States would have been outlawed for back- 
ing the underground movements in eastern 
Europe and such programs as the Crusade 
for Freedom and «Radio Free Europe would 
nave been jeopardized. An editorial in the 
weekly America entitled “The Reds Could 
Entrap Us at Paris” seriously questioned this 
code and called for its removal from the 
agenda. Because this was in line with his 
thinking on this matter and realizing that 
this provision was expressly inserted to out- 
law assistance to the Lithuanian under- 
ground movement, he immediately reprinted 
this editorial and with the help of the Lithu- 
anian American Information Center sent out 
over 10,000 copies to key men in the world. 
He contacted the members of the United 
States delegation at Paris and raised the 
questions which clearly demonstrated’ the 
seriousness of the Communist attempts to 
obstruct America’s efforts in behalf of the 
resistance movements in countries like 
Lithuania. Largely through his efforts, this 
matter was removed from the agenda and 
thus outside assistance to the Lithuanian 
underground was not outlawed. 

In 1956 in the House, he introduced reso- 
lution No. 401 which made it very obvious 
to the world that “it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the United States 
should never agree to a perpetuation of the 
injustice and should morally aid the peo- 
ple of Lithuania in restoring their freedom, 
human righis, and political independence.” 

For the past few years, on the occasion of 
February 16, Lithuanian Independence Day, 
he has each year taken the floor to pay 
tribute to Lithuania and to condemn most 
emphatically the unjust.and illegal absorp- 
tion of-Lithuania within the Soviet Union. 
On February 13, 1958, he reserved a full hour 
in the House for special commemoration of 
Lithuanian Independence Day. At this time 
he delivered a masterful speech in defense 
of Lithuania’s right to freedom. 

Because by his constant vigilance and posi- 
tive action he keeps the free world informed 
about the inhuman acts committed upon 
Lithuania by the Communist Soviet Govern- 
ment, because he is ever ready like a minute- 
man to demand fearlessly that Lithuania be 
freed from the Soviet yoke, because he is 
always prepared and has many times gone 
out.of his way to lend a helping hand to 
Lithuanians seeking aid from our Govern- 
ment in Washington, because he has proven 
himself on frequent occasions to be one of 
our best friends and an indefatigable sup- 
Porter of Lithuania’s righteous cause there 
where it carcries much weight, 1. e., in the 
House of Representatives and because he 
has for many years demonstrated himself to 
be an indefatigable friend in Lithuanta’s 
struggle for freedom, I am deeply honored 
at this time to present, in behalf of the offi- 

(cers and the many members of the Knights 
of Lithuania Youth Organization, the 
Knights of Lithuania Award Medal to that 
€ss and courageous defender of Lithu- 
ania’s Just right to freedom, the distinguished 
man from the State of Pennsyl- 

Vania, the Honorable Dante. J. FLoop. 





The Great Conspiracy—The Soviet Road 
to World Conquest 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
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hed Director of the Federau Bu- 
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reau of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, has repeatedly warned his coun- 
trymen of the constant and serious men- 
ace of world communism. His observa- 
tions are not capricious, and are predi- 
cated upon solid evidence and his great 
knowledge of this atheistic conspiracy. 
At times it would seem that his plead- 
ings have fallen on deaf ears, but judg- 
ing from the reaction I have obtained 
from certain newsletters on the subject, 
the American public is becoming increas- 
ingly concerned by the progress being 
made by the Kremlin and its partisans 
and dupes. ‘ 

I therefore request, Mr. Fresident, 
unanimous consent to have printrd in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a number of 
my weekly newsletters which relate to 
the efforts of Soviet Russia to dominate 
the world. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Alp TO COMMUNIST SATELLITES? 
(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN Mar- 
SHALL BUTLER) 

WASHINGTON, April 28, 1958.—On the mis- 
taken notion that we should support so- 
called national communism in certain So- 
viet satellite countries, the United States is 
pouring billions of doHars into Yugoslavia 
and Poland. Since the end of World War 
II, more than $1.5 billion has been ap- 
‘propriated for Yugoslavia, and in 1957 alone, 
total American aid to Communist Poland 
was in excess of $95 million. 

Yet, Poland voted more against the United 
States position in the last session of the 
U. N. General Assembly than Russia itself. 
Both Poland and Yugoslavia voted against 
the U. N. resolution condemning the 5So- 
viet Union for its action against the Hun- 
garian peopie in the freedom revolt. Poland 
voted against a resolution urging admission 
of South Korea to the U. N. and Yugoslavia 
abstained. Poland also voted against a U.N. 
resolution urging unification of Korea and 
again Yugoslavia abstained. On the 40th 
anniversary of the Russian revolution, Tito 
congratulated the Soviet Union and called 
for full unity of all Socialist (meaning 
Communist) forces. 

Tito has declared that he would like to 
see Poland and Yugoslavia demonstrate that 
they are not adopting any form of national 
communism, but contributing by their con- 
viction and attitudes toward a genuinely 
constructive cooperation among Socialist 
(that is, Communist) countries. Tito fur- 
ther stated that he and Gomulka were in 
complete agreement on questions of peace 
and war, on Middle East tension, German re- 
unification, and European security—and he 
was said to have acknowledged that on these 
questions the Yugoslav attitude was iden- 
tical with that of the Soviet Union; Yugo- 
slavia formally recognized Communist East 
Germany. 

Since last August, the Gomulka govern- 
ment of Communist Poland signed a decla- 
ration with Communist East Germany to 
strengthen the defense alliance which unites 
them with the Soviet Union and other mem- 
bers of the Warsaw Pact. Riot police 
charged into crowds after student uprisings 
had continued for 5 nights in early October 
last. Gomulka told the supreme Soviet meet- 
ing that Poland was making many changes 
to strengthen socialism according to the basic 
tenets of Leninism. : 

‘These are indisputable examples of the 
bold and defiant moves which are being 
consistently made by these Communist dic- 


much aid—how many dollars—we should be 
sending them. A ridiculous situation in- 
deed. I, for one, have always held that we 
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should send them no aid, and shall continue 
to take this stand. 





THe Pian To SociaLtizeE AMERICA 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MarRSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, May 19, 1958.—I have before 
me a photostatic copy of a most amazing 
pamphlet which was received within the past 
2 weeks by a labor union representing em- 
ployees in a Maryland plant. This document, 
entitled “A People’s Program for Jobs and 
Security,” comes from 26 West 26th Street 
in New York City, the headquarters of the 
National Committee, Communist Party, 
U. S. A. Delivery was accomplished by way 
of the United States mails. 

This masterpiece of Communist propa- 
ganda typically pits class against class with 
hackneyed clichés such as these: “A national 
emergency exists. * * * The giant monop- 
olies, which profited heavily in the boom 
now seek to protect their profits at the ex- 
pense of the working people. * * * Of key 
importance is the role of the unions, and 
especially the organization of the unem- 
ployed * * * The specter of depression and 
unemployment can be banished only in a 
Socialist America—an America in which the 
mines, mills, and factories are publicly 
owned and are operated for the benefit of 
all, not as a source of profits for the few. 
* * * To the realization of such a program, 
the Communist Party (a working class po- 
litical organization, so says the brochure) 
pledges its fullest support.” 

For the attainment of the ultimate goal of 
a socialized America, the Communist Party, 
U. S. A. prescribes a 12-point platform, which 
has a striking resemblance to many of ‘the 
plans of today being advocated by some of 
our less sanguine public officials, labor lead- 
ers, and political pundits. Here are the 12 
planks: “(1) Boost purchasing power; (2) 
reduce taxes; (3) curb monopoly prices; (4) 
improve unemployment compensation; (5) 
provide adequate relief; (6) ease credit; (7) 
increase aid to distressed areas; (8) expand 
public work programs; (9) defend labor’s 
rights; (10) end discrimination™in employ- 
ment; (11) aid to farmers; (12) promote 
peace and trade.” 

Admittedly, some parts of this type of 
package might be appealing. But its adop- 
tion would accomplish exactly what the 
Communists conspiracy hopes to accom- 
plish—national bankruptcy. Men and wom- 
en of influence and power in government, 
labor, business, and elsewhere are unwit- 
tingly contributing to the Communist goal 
of world domination when they advocate tax 
cuts, for example, simultaneously with reck- 
less government spending. If we continue 
to ignore the economic facts of life, it is pos- 
sible that Russia can socialize and commu- 
nize America without the use of nuclear 
weapons. 


ANOTHER FRANKENSTEIN ? 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JouHn 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, May 26, 1958—With unfail- 
ing frequency, our information mediums are 
deluged with the idioms and epitaphs from 
the left side of the political spectrum carry- 
ing, the label of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. It is amazing that these pro- 
nouncements should receive more than cur- 
sory attention, but last week, out of the ADA 
convention, came a resolution urging diplo- 
matic recognition of Red China which was 
given extensive notoriety. 

The dialect of this self-serving group of 
liberals is indeed curious, if not phoney. 
Some observers have seen fit to describe it 
as a pinkish political potpourri. The ADA 
attempts to convince the American public 
that it opposes all forms of totalitarianism, 
including communism, and that it is non- 
partisan in flavor. Both the aims and true 
character of the ADA have always been 
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shrouded in doubletalk, but nonetheless the 
drift to the left is clear. : 

Advocacy of the admission of Red China 
into the community of free nations is not a 
new fancy for the ADA. Its opinions on this 
issue have been noisily advertised on previ- 
ous occasions, even in the face of statements 
such as this from Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge in 1956: “On the question of ‘seating 
Red China in the United Nations, there is 
no point on which I feel more strongly. It 
is unthinkable that a regime that stands 
convicted of aggression by the United Na- 
tions and’°whose conduct continues to be that 
of an international bandit and blackmailer 
should be permitted to sit in the United Na- 
tions as a representative of China.” 

Could it be that the ADA has its eyes closed 
to history? On November 16, 1933, the 
United States created a Frankenstein when 
the Soviet Union was recognized as the legit- 
imate Government of Russia. That one soli- 
tary act was not only the concentrated es- 
sence of 20 years in the Communist struggle 
for world domination, but the intrinsic evil 
has grown in magnitude and prospered in 
portent far beyond the deepest fears of those 
realists who wisely advised against such 
action. 

Today—almost 25 years later—that Com- 
munist Russia which we, in great measure, 
helped to launch on its diabolically conceived 
career of wholesale human siaughter and en- 
slavement, holds life-or-death sway over haif 
the human race. If the mouthings of the 
ADA are observed, we will create another 
Frankenstein which in the next 25 years 
could insure the fulfillment of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy in terms of the other half of 
the human race. 


A CADAVEROUS RECORD 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN Mar- 
SHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, June 30, 1958.—Since 1948 
the tyrants in the Kremlin have endeavored 
to construct a facade of respectability about 
the Iron Curtain with the illusion that 
communism has changed. With beguiling 
smiles, empty gestures, and disarming plati- 
tudes, the world has been told that interna- 
tional communism is improving, that it is 
different, more democratic. 

Those whose minds have been captured 
by this insidious propaganda must have had 
their fanciful notions shattered last week by 
the heinous execution by the Russians of 
four leaders of Hungary’s courageous 1956 
revolt. Vile, brutal, beastly—these adjec- 
tives hardly seem adequate to describe an- 
other in an ever-increasing list of detestable 
atrocities which have been committed by the 
Communists. 

Khrushchev’s path to power has been 
paved by the cadavers of those who dared 
to resist. To stamp out bourgeois national- 
ism in the Ukraine, this emerging Soviet 
leader, drunk with the taste of power, ordered 
the 1938 massacre of more than 10,000 people 
in the city of Vinnitsa. These unfortunate 
victims were shot in the back of the neck 
in the same manner as in the murders in 
North Korea of some 6,000 American POW’s 
by Soviet Red Chinese and Soviet North Ko- 
reans. It might also be timely to recall 
that the self-styled symbol of virtuous com- 
munism, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia had 
American fliers shot in cold blood, and 
doomed hundreds of Hungarian refugees to 
slaughter by refusing them sanctuary. 

While all of this goes on, unknowing and 
unwitting Americans rush to give the Rus- 
sian Ambassador Menshikov every opportun- 
ity to spew the Communist line. The press, 
radio, television, and many of our more so- 
phisticated citizens are not guiltless. To 
them, it should be emphasized that Men- 
shikov is “no lily white,” in spite of his 
glistening smiles and studied charm. At a 
time when we were trying to aid the desti- 
tute people of Poland, this Soviet paragon 
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occupied the strategic position of deputy 
director of the U. N. Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Menshikov made sure 
that food and clothing donated by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers went only to Communists and 
their followers, while polish patriots 
starved. 

More than 10 years ago, a process of psy- 
chological deception was started by the 
Kremlin. Even our good deeds have been 
made instrumentalities of Communist propa- 
ganda. How much more evidence then is 
needed to prove that we are still being duped 
and that the process will not end until free- 
dom reigns universally? 





Wuo Is KippiInc WHOM? 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MaRSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, July 14, 1958.—Some weeks 
ago, following my newsletter opposing the 
recognition of Red China, the Baltimore 
Evening Sun printed a castigating editorial, 
titled “Kidding Himself,” in which I was 
accused of making wild and fanciful state- 
ments. This tirade brands my position as 
nonsense and concludes with the contemptu- 
ous statement: “We don’t know how many 
other people he (Senater BurT.er) is kidding, 
but he sure is kidding himself.” Curiously, 
the editorial did not appear in all editions 
of the Evening Sun for May 26. 

The vehemence of this criticism of my 
position prompted a deluge of encouraging 
messages which convince me that the shoe 
might well be on the other foot. Or, who 
is kidding whom? The Evening Sun, and 
its pro-ADA editorial writer, ignore the 
unanimous consensus of the Congress which 
was expressed by a 91-0 vote in 1954. My 
colleague, Senator BEALL, found as a result 
of his more recent questionnaire that 64 
percent of those Marylanders who responded 
likewise oppose the recognitioh of Red China. 

Secretary of State Dulles reflected the sen- 
timents of the administration on this issue 
in these words on January 17, 1958: “So 
long as the Communist regime (in China) 
is dedicated to opposing by all possible means 
the things which we believe to be in our 
interest, we do not see that there is any 
advantage to be gained by increasing its 
authority, its influence, and prestige to be 
used against us.” 

Our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, tells me on June 5 last, 
“I know of nothing which has happened 
that would cause me to revise the statement 
(opposing the seating of Red China in the 
United Nations) which you quote from my 
letter to you in 1956.” Ambassador Lodge 
also said at the same time: “At the most 
recent session of the General Assembly a 
motion to discuss the question of Chinese 
representation at the United Nations was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority of the 
member states.” , , 

One Marylander defends my assertion, that 
to recognize Soviet Red China would be to 
create another Frankenstein, with this re- 
buttal: “To some readers of the Evening 


‘Sun, there appears to be a sound factual 


basis for holding that the granting of Ameri- 
can diplomatic recognition to Russia in 1933 
laid the groundwork for ‘those subsequent 
developments whereby Russia was enabied, 
very largely by what it got from the United 
States, to become the power it is at the 
present time.” . 
Again, I say, who is kidding whom? 


Tue Botp RELIer oF Our TIMES 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
. MARSHALL BUTLER) 

WasuHiIncTon, July 21, 1958—The. daily 
conduct of the American people has become 
grist for the propaganda mills of unfriendly 
nations. Our slightest transgressions, im- 
prudent actions, irresolute policies, and par- 
tisan squabbles have been employed, with 
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considerable impact, to portray the United 
States in an unfavorable light. Any un. 
common or eccentric behavior pattern is de. 
Ppicted as typically American. 

While at the Brussels .Fair on the Fourth 
of July, former Presiderft Herbert Hoover 
placed this phenomenon in bold relief in 
these words: ‘There can be no interpretation 
of the American way of life in its effects upon 
other nations without reference to the false 
legends, misrepresentations, and vicious 
propaganda which haunt the free world, * * * 
These misrepresentations and this 
aganda are inciting physical attacks upon 
American citizens, upon our Officials, ang 
abuse of our country.” 

It can be quickly demonstrated that the 
Russians are avid readers of American news- 
papers and periodicals. The Concressiona, 
REcorD and governmental proceedings are 
also required reading for the manipulators 
of Communist propaganda. Indiscriminate 
and intemperate comments, capable of mis- 
interpretation, are circléd in red for special 
attention. These, and detrimental items, 
are carefully assembled for mass dissemina- 
tion at the most propitious moment. 

At international conferences, the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, with alacrity, cite 
parts of Government documents to embar- 
rass United States representatives. The 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
has been a frequent forum for subtle attack 
upon our institutions and traditions. Once 
uttered, the worldwide facilities of the Com- 
munist empire give these damaging indict- 
ments the fullest possible coverage. 

Obviously, if this disadvantageous trend is 
to be righted, all citizens, Members of the 
Congress, public Officials, journalists, re- 
porters, and commentators included—have a 
responsibility to avoid exaggeration, partisan 
statements, and criticism not supported by 
clear evidence. To do otherwise is to pro- 
vide, unwittingly, propaganda which may be 
used to our detriment. Moreover, in terms 
of the national welfare, our presently con- 
fused and disjointed propaganda, informa- 
tion, and psychological warfare activities 
must be upgraded and coordinated at a high 
level of government. And, in all of this, 
national as well as individual discretion and 
restraint must be exercised. 





ANOTHER MASKED PURPOSE 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WasHINcTOoN, August 18, 1958.—Out of the 
morass of an 8-month exchange of corre- 
spondence between President Eisenhower 
and two successive Russian Premiers, a real 
objective of the Soviet axis begins to unfold. 
While placing major emphasis upcn the call 
for a high-level conference, which patently 
could serve no useful purposes, the agents 
of international communism have used 
these letters as a wedge to advance the recog- 
nition of the People’s Republic of China 
(Soviet China). The admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations, for 
example, would greatly strengthen the 
of Russie 

In a seemingly unshakeable pall of 
lethargy, the free world moves willy-nilly 
toward acceptance of this band of cutthroats, 
murderers, and blackmailers. Trade bar- 
riers with the Chinese mainland have been 
relaxed. Red Chinese aircraft move more 
daringly toward the island of Formosa, the 
bastion of Nationalist China. And, a 


ity little known, Soviet China is to be a. 


beneficiary of the results of the Interm@ 
tional Geophysical Year. 

To this international mishmash add the 
fact that the nine-power treaty, signed 
here in Washington, February 6, se 
which the parties, among them the % 
States, pledged themselves to 





r ne 
‘territorial and namnamieens integrity @ 
China, is still in force. For the reason ™™ 


six of the signatory countries—the a 
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Kingdom, the Netherlands, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and India—have already 
recognized Communist China, -the Depart- 
ment of State characterizes this treaty as a 
kind of dead letter. It was not enforced 
when Japan invaded China in the 1930's, 
and is obviously just another piece of 
meaningless paper to be conveniently ig- 
nored as circumstances dictate. Perhaps 
this development signaled the start of the 
diplomatic mediocrity and ineptitude which 
have marked the past quarter century. 

The United States is nonetheless morally 
committed in the interests of its own na- 
tional security to keep Formosa out of un- 
friendly hands—Communist hands. If the 

of communism is to be opposed 
successfully in Asia it must be done with 
Asian manpower. Thus far, only four Asian 
ples have shown @ willingness to con- 
tribute to such an endeavor—the Koreans, 
the Japanese, the Philippines, and the Chi- 
nese. With the Red Chinese on the other 
side, backed by the Soviet Union, the three 
other peoples combined would be out- 
matched. 

And so again, to recognize Soviet China 
would be to promote the causes of interna- 
tional communism on all fronts. 





Accomplishments of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs During 
the 85th Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, my service 
as chairman of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee will end with the 
present Congress. It has been a great 
honor and experience for me to have 
served as chairman of this committee 
in the 84th and 85th Congresses and 
to have been associated and worked with 
the membership of this committee on 
both sides, not only during my 4 years 
as chairman but during the 15 years I 





_ have been a member of the Interior and 


Insular Affairs Committee and its prede- 
cessor, the Public Lands Committee. 
And so, as the active portion of this ses- 
sion comes to a close, I want to express 
my sincere appreciation and thanks to 
the members of the committee and to its 

for their cooperation and assist- 
ance and for their conscientious, dili- 
gent attention to the committee’s work 
and activities. It has been the coopera- 
tion and diligence of all Members that 
has made the 84th and 85th Congresses 
Productive in the fields of responsibility 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 


As Members are aware, the broad re- 
ty of the House Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs involves con- 
» reporting on, and helping to 
enactment of legislative measures 

ing for the maximum utilization, 

nt, and conservation of the 

Ratural. resources—and, in a very real 
Sense, important segments of the human 
a the United States, its Ter- 
ters and possessions; legislative mat- 
involving the Government and ad- 
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ministration of our Territories and other 
offshore areas; and legislation affecting 
the Indians, Indian tribes, trust lands, 
and claims of the Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos of the United States and 
Alaska. 

I especially want to pay tribute to the 
subcommittee chairmen and to the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, all of whom served with me both 
in the 84th and 85th Congresses. But 
for the energy and leadership of Chair- 
man WAYNE N. AsPINALL, Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee; Chairman 
Leo W. O’Brien, Territorial and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee; Chairman WAL- 
TER Rocers, Mines and Mining Subcom- 
mittee; Chairman Gracie Prost, Public 
Lands Subcommittee; and Chairman 
JAMES A. Hatey, Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, and the continuing cooperation 
and counsel of Dr. A. L. MILLER, of Ne- 
braska, our committee would have been 
unable to perform its mission. 

I want also to express my appreciation 
to the committee’s professional and 
clerical staff. The members of the staff 
set a high standard of performance in 
committee activities and service to Mem- 
bers during all the 4 years I served as 
chairman. Without their help the com- 
mittee’s legislative and administrative 
workload could not have been met. 

Now, with respect to the committee’s 
performance during the 85th Congress, 
Iam summarizing the committee’s major 
accomplishments. ‘The bare statistics 
do not tell the qualitative story but they 
do help to show in convenient form the 
quantity of work that was given the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Commitiee to 
do, the immense amount of time that 
it and its members spent on these mat- 
ters, and the amount of its output. The 
story that lies behind these figures is 
told somewhat more fully by the sum- 
mary of the major measures that were 
considered which I will give a little later 
and will be told still more fully in the 
committee print on the accomplishments 
of the committée that is being prepared 
= will be available for all to read who 
will. 

Our full committee held 66 meetings 
during the 85th Congress—31 during the 
ist session and 35 during the 2d. 
The Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation held 76 meetings in Wash- 
ington and special subcommittees held 
2 days of field hearings at El Centro, 
Calif., and Devils Lake, N. Dak., on mat- 
ters of concern to the regular subcom- 
mittee. The Subcommittee on Terri- 
torial and Insular Affairs had 47 meet- 
ings in Washington. The Subcommittee 
on ‘Mines and Mining met 18 times in 
Washington and a special Subcommittee 
on Coal Research sat 8 days in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and Washington, D.C. The Public Lands 
Subcommittee met 51 times in Washing- 
ton and special subcommittees on the 
administration of the Small Tracts Act, 
on forest fire control, and on Everglades 
National Park met 6 times for hearings 
in the field. And the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs met 46 times in Wash- 
ington, with 7 days of field hearings by 
special subcommittees at Palm Springs 
and Blythe, Calif., Fort Hall, Idaho, and 
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the Crow Indian Reservation in Mon- 
tana. We have ha‘, in short, a grand 
total of 329 committee and subcommit-. 
tee meetings, not counting other days 
spent in the field by these bodies, by in- 
dividual members, and by members of 
the staff on official business viewing 
premises and interviewing persons on 
problems of concern to the committee. 

A total of 865 measures were referred 
to the committee. These were intro- 
duced by 196 Members of Congress, the 
Delegates from Alaska and Hawaii, and 
the Resident Commissioner for Puerto 
Rico. Some were of nationwide or broad 
regional significance; others were of con- 
cern to one or another of 50 distinct 
jurisdictions—44 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

Of the 865 measures referred to the 
committee, 218—representing a total of 
420 out of those so referred—were re- 
ported to the House, 193—representing a 
total of 353 out of those so referred—be- 
came law, and 2 were concurrent resolu- 
tions which received the approval. of 
both Houses. Eleven were pending on 
the floor of the House when the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress ended, 9 were 
then pending in the Senate, and 1 was 
in conference. Two were vetoed by the 
President, 1 was defeated on the floor of 
the House, and 1 was ordered recommit- 
ted by the House. 

The distribution among the subcom- 
mittees of the bills referred to the com- 
mittee and of those reported and enacted 
is as follows: 


. 
Referred | Reported ! | 








Subcommittee Enacted ! 
et Eo - 
Trrigation__........- 166 35 (| 33 = (68) 
Territories_......... 137 | 651 (77)| 42 = (59) 
0 er are i 99 ll (38) 8 (18) 
Public Lands._....- 301 | 75 (151); 268 (135) 
| 162| 46 


(77) 42 (73) 


1 The figures in parentheses indicate the total number 
of bills referred which are represented by those reported 
or enacted, as the case may be. 

2 Includes 2 concurrent resolutions adopted by both 
Houses. 

I cannot single out for special mention 
all of the important bills which our com- 
mittee handled and which were enacted. 
Certainly, though, there is little room for 
disagreement about the significance of 
the Alaska Statehood Act, Public Law 
85-508; the Military Public Lands With- 
drawal Act, Public Law 85-337; the act 
creating a National Outaoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, Public 
Law 85-470; the act extending the Fed- 
eral saline water conversion program to 
include the building of demonstration 
plants, Public Law 985-883; the act - 
settling the boundaries of Everglades 
National Park, Public Law 85-482; the 
modification of the Klamath Indian Ter- 
mination Act to assure the maintenance 
of the Klamath Forest on a basis which 
will yield a continuous supply of timber 
in perpetuity, Public Law 85-731; the 
act authorizing annual payments under 
reclamation repayment contracts to be 
adjusted to changing economic condi- 
tions, Public Law 85-611; and the act 
permitting the public land States to se- 
lect, in certain instances, mineral lands 
in lieu of the school lands granted to 
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them, Public Law 85-771. These and 
many others are described below. 

There were other important bills 
which we handled but which did not 
become law, some because of lack of 
time, others because of their contro- 
versial nature. The time spent in hear- 
ing and considering these measures was 
not wasted either on the part of the 
committee or on the part of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before it. The 
record that was made will be valuable 
if, as seems likely, the subjects are taken 
jup again next Congress, and this is so 
whether the committee’s or the Con- 
gress’ reaction to the testimony pre- 
sented was generally favorable or other- 
wise. I refer to such bills as those to 
authorize the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, to admit Hawaii to 
statehood, to create a Coal Research and 
Development Commission, to provide re- 
lief for the depressed minerals industry, 
to provide Federal assistance in the con- 
struction of the Nebraska Mid-State 
reclamation project, to create the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal National His- 
torical Park, to authorize the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas reclamation project, and 
to create a national wilderness system 
within our forests, parks, and Indian 
reservations. 

Before turning to the details of our 
work, I must add that the committee did 
not confine itself to legislation alone. Its 
investigation of the Federal water rights 
claims made in the Santa Margarita 
suit, pending in the Federal courts in 
southern California, and its special hear- 
ings and reports on the conduct of the 
saline water research program, on Indian 
relocation and industrial programs, on 
forest-fire control in southern California, 
on the problems of the coal industry, and 


the importance of a coal research and de- ~ 


velopment program, and on illegal diver- 
sions from the Colorado River and the 
related problem of squatters on Federal 
lands in that area, are all worth men- 
tioning. So, too, is the preparation of a 
two-volume compilation of Central Val- 
ley project documents—the first of which 
has already been printed and the second 
of which will appear shortly—under the 
editorship of the chairman of the com- 
mittee assisted by, successively, Mr. Eu- 
gene Eaton and Mr. Phil Dickinson. 
Finally, the committee handled a number 
of reports made by the Department of the 
Interior to the Congress under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 and the 
Rehabilitation and Betterment Act of 
1949. 

Let me now turn to a more detailed 
description of the jurisdiction df, and 
the work accomplished by, our commit- 
tee, taking these matters up subcommit- 
tee by subcommittee: 

IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committe has jurisdiction over legisla- 
tion relating to the Federal reclamation 
program which operates principally in 
the 17 Western States, legislation relat- 
ing to multiple-purpose development of 
the Nation’s water resources, and legis- 
lation involving the Nation’s water and 
power policies and the saline water re- 
search program. The Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee also is re- 
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sponsible for examining and recommend- 
ing committee action on proposals ad- 
mitted under the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act and Rehabilitation and Bet- 
terment Act. 

Most of the matters with which the 
subcommittee dealt during the 85th Con- 
gress fall into one or another of the fol- 
lowing categories: First, legislation sup- 
plementing and amending genéral recla- 
mation law, including the establishment 
of new policies; second, legislation to 
authorize new reclamation projects and 
to modify presently authorized projects; 
third, legislation pertaining to problems 
specific to individual existing projects or 
irrigation districts; fourth, legislation re- 
lating to compacts on interstate streams; 
fifth, legislation relating to the saline 
water research program; sixth, proposals 
under the Small Projects Act and Re- 
habilitation and Betterment Act. 

As noted above, 166 bills and resolu- 
tions were referred to the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee. Of this 
number, 35 were reported by the subcom- 
mittee and the full Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and 33 were enacted. 
The subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee also approved 6 small projects and 
the findings of the Department of the In- 
terior on 7 rehabilitation and betterment 
projects. 

GENERAL RECLAMATION LAW 


Four measures were enacted amending 
and supplementing general reclamation 
law: 

An amendment to the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act permitted the small 
projects program to get underway—Pub- 
law Law 85-47. The amendment modi- 
fied the authorizing procedure for’small 
projects to meet objections of the Presi- 
dent to certain language in the original 
act. 

Another measure enacted extends for 
3 years the time during which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may enter into 
amendatory repayment contracts under 
the Federal reclamation laws and grant 
deferments of construction charge pay- 
ments in special hardship cases—Public 
Law 85-156. 

The Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
was amended to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to include a variable re- 
payment plan in existing and proposed 
repayment contracts under the Federal 
reclamation law, including contracts un- 
der the Water Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion Act and contracts for the storage of 
water and for the use of stored water 
made pursuant to the Flood Control Act 
of 1944—Public Law 85-611. The new 
act permits the use of variable formulas 
based on economic factors and tailored 
to individual project requirements 
whereby the annual payments required 
of water users will refiect more com- 
pletely than is now possible their ability 
to pay. ° 

The fourth measure authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
landowners and tenants for expenses, 
losses or damages incurred in moving 
themselves, their families, and their pos- 
sessions, when such moves are occasioned 
by the acquisition of land for develop- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
ae of the Interior—Public Law 85- 





PROJECT AUTHORIZATION 


Seven measures were enacted author. 
izing new reclamation projects or modj. 
fying, presently authorized projects: 

The San Angelo reclamation proj 
Texas, is a $32.2 million multiple. 
purpose project for irrigation, municipal 
and industrial water supply, flood eon. 
trol, protection and enhancement of fish 
and wildlife, and recreation—Public Law 
85-152. ; 

The $9.7 million greater Wenatchee 
division of the Chief Joseph project, 
Washington, provides for the irrigation 
of about 8,660 acres of land lying along 
the Columbia River in Chelan and Doug. 
las Counties—Public Law 85-393. 

The Mercedes division of the lower 
Rio Grande River rehabilitation project, 
Texas, is a $10.1 million project for 
rehabilitation of the irrigation works of 
the Hidalgo and Cameron Counties 
Water Control and Improvement District 
No. 9, serving an area of 68,000 acres— 
Public Law 85-370. 

The $2.75 million Pecos River Basin 
water conservation project in Texas and 
New Mexico, will salvage an annual 
average of 26,500 acre-feet of water now 
being consumed nonbeneficially and will 
provide salinity alleviation works to 
eliminate considerable inflow of mineral- 
ized water into the Pecos River—Public 
Law 85-333. 

The modified plan for the Washoe 
project, Nevada and California, calls for 
development of a reservoir site on Pros- 
ser Creek for fish and wildlife and flood 
control at an additional cost of about $3 
million—Public Law 85-706. ‘ 

The modified plan of development for 
the Glendo unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project calls for. inclusion of the 
$700,000 Gray Reef Dam and Reservoir 
on the North Platte River to regulate 
the water releases from Alcova Dam in 
Wyoming—Public Law 85-695. 

Legislation relating to the Red Willow 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project 
approves the feasibility report of the 
Secretary of the Interior on that unit 
in Nebraska and thereby pérmits the 
initiation of construction subject to the 
appropriation of funds therefor—Public 
Law 85-783. 

SPECIFIC PROJECT PROBLEMS 


Seventeen measures were enacted of 
concern to individual irrigation districts 
or affecting individual existing projects: 

The Coulee Dam Community Act pro 
vides for disposal of certain 
property in the Coulee Dam and 
Coulee areas and provides assistance in 
the establishment of Coulee Dam 254% 
municipality incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Washington 


Law 85-240. The Boulder City Comm — 


nity Act serves the same purpose 
respect to that Federal municipality ® 
Névada—Public Law 85-900. 

Five acts relating to repayment by irri- 
gation districts authorize the 
of the Interior to enter repayment con 
tracts or amendatory repayment CoD 









tracts with the Northport «© 


District, Nebraska—Public Law Sot 





the Mirage Flats Irrigation District, N& ~ 
: “4 the Heat} 


braska—Public Law 85-160; 





Mountain Irrigation District, WH) 


ming—Public Law 85-33 and C 
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: the Arch-Hurley Conservancy 
District, New Mexico—Public Law 85- 
663; and the Casper-Alcova Irrigation 
District, Wyoming—Public Law 85-283. 

The Columbia Basin Project Act was 
amended by raising the limits on the 
amount of land owned by an individual 
or a family to which water may be de- 
livered to one or more farm units com- 
prising not more than 160 acres in the 
case of an individual or 320 acres for a 
family—Public Law 85-264. 

Two other measures relating to the 
excess land provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws permit the establish- 
ment of irrigated farms on the East 
Bench unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project and the Seedskadee project, 
Wyoming, that will be of a size sufficient 
to provide an adequate family living— 
Public Law 85-112 and Public Law 85- 
797. In the case of the East Bench unit 
the new acreage limitation is in terms of 
160 acres or the equivalent of 130 acres 
of class 1 land, whichever is larger. In 
the case of the Seedskadee project the 
limitation is in terms of the equivalent 
of 160 acres of class 1 land. 

In addition to the above, laws were 
enacted directing the Secretary to con- 
duct detailed studies and render a re- 
port on possible water service from the 
Central Valley project to Santa Clara, 
San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties, California—Public Law 85- 
784; authorizing the’ construction of cer- 
tain drainage works for the benefit of 
the Yuma Irrigation District, Ariz.— 
Public Law 85-389; declaring Hungry 
Horse Dam, Mont., to be a Federal 
reclamation project—Public Law 85-428; 
authorizing credit in lieu of cash to be 
given the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association and the Salt River Project 
Agricultural Improvement and Power 
District in return for property owned by 
them in Phoenix, Ariz., and needed 
by the Government for a new Federal 
building—Public Law 85-437; and pro- 
viding for the naming of a structure and 
4 reservoir of the Solano project, Cali- 
fornia—Public Law 85-481 and Public 
Law 85-485. 

INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


Four measures were enacted relating 
to interstate compacts. Two of these 
give congressional consent to the 

th River compact between the 
States of California and Oregon—Public 
Law 85-222 and to the Bear River com- 
pact entered into by the States of Idaho, 
Utah, and Wyoming—Public Law 85-348. 
Another ‘gives congressional consent to 
the negotiation of a Little Missouri River 
compact by the States of Montana, North 
ota, South Dakota, and Wyoming— 
Law 85-184. The last amends a 
oe the consent of 
€ negotiation of compacts 
~ Sea States of the Niobrara River Basin 
granting a 3-year extension for the 
Regotiations—Public Law 85—427,. 
SALINE WATER PROGRAM __ i“ 
ettislation 


_was enacted authorizing 
construction of not less than five ex- 
tal demonstration plants for the 

ter to of sea water and brackish wa- 
Pons ——— for municipal, 
cultural, and other benefi- 

“Wal uses—Public Law 85-883, Three of 


i 
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the five required demonstration plants 
will be designed for the conversion of sea 
water and two for the treatment of 
brackish water. The sea water conver- 
sion plants will be located on the west 
coast, east coast, and gulf coast. One of 
the brackish water treatment plants will 
be located in the northern Great Plains 
area and one in the arid regions of the 


‘Southwest. 


A special hearing was also held during 
the first session on progress being made 
by the Department of the Interior under 
the Saline Water Act of 1952. 

SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS AND REHABILITA- 
TION AND BETTERMENT PROJECTS 

The committee adopted resolutions ap- 
proving the loan applications under the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of the 
Cameron County Water Improvement 
District of Harlingen, Tex.; the South 
Davis County Water Improvement Dis- 
trict, Utah; the Bountiful Water Sub- 
conservancy District, Utah; the Walker 
River Irrigation District, Nevada; the 
Goleta County Water District, Cali- 
fornia; and the Roosevelt Water Con- 
servation District, Arizona. 

The committee also approved the Sec- 
retary’s findings with respect to repay- 
ment on seven rehabilitation and better- 
ment projects. 

OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


Bills to authorize the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project, Colorado, and the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, 
California, were favorably reported by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee but were not enacted. 

In addition, there were eight measures 
or groups of measures which the com- 
mittee gave consideration to or held 
hearings on but did not report. One of 
these, the Hells Canyon legislation, was 
defeated in committee. Committee con- 
sideration and action on three other 
measures relating to new Federal recla- 
mation projects—Burns Creek, Idaho; 
Spokane Valley, Wash.; and Garri- 
son diversion unit, North Dakota—was 
never completed. Another measure on 
which there were hearings but no final 
action provided for a loan and grant cov- 
ering the construction of the midstate 
reclamation project in Nebraska. The 
others related to joint development of 
the power facilities of the Trinity River 
division, Central Valley project, Califor- 
nia; a study of the-best means of elimi- 
nating hazards connected with the 
Klamath project, Oregon; and the trans- 
fer to local districts of title to irrigation 
distribution systems. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


In addition to the above, hearings 
were held on the Federal suit against the 
Fallbrook Public Utility District, Cali- 
fornia, and others. The principal pur- 
pose of the hearings was to ascertain 
what water-rights claims are being ad- 
vanced on behalf of the United States 
and the necessity for joinder in the suit 
of thousands of defendants. 

TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 

The jurisdiction of the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs extends 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, and other insular 
possessions of the United States. 
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One hundred and thirty-seven meas- 
ures were referred to the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs during 
the 85th Congress. Of these, 51 were re- 
ported and 42 became law. 

ALASKA 


By all odds the most important piece 
of legislation reported by the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee was the Alaska 
statehood bill—Public Law 85-508. 

In addition to the statehood bill, 15 
measures relating to Alaska became law: 

Title to lands beneath tidal waters 
offshore of surveyed townsites was 
granted to Alaska by Public Law 85-303, 
which also extended the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953 to lands lying seaward 
of these lands. 

The Legislature of Alaska was given 
general authority to utilize 90 percent 
of the proceeds from Government coal 
mines in Alaska, and the share of the 
proceeds from local operations under the 
Mineral Leasing Act which Alaska is 
entitled to receive was increased from 
37% percent to 90 percent—Fublic Law 
85-88. Another act provided for the 
leasing by the Secretary of the Interior 
of lands beneath nontidal navigable 
lakes and streams in Alaska under the 
Mineral Leasing Ac: of 1920—Public Law 
85-505. 

Earlier laws were amended to permit 
the public lands in Alaska containing 
coal, oil, or gas to be entered and utilized 
for homesites, headquarters sites or trade 
and manufacturing purposes, with a res- 
ervation to the United States of all rights 
to the minerals—Public Law 85-725. 

Two laws concerning mining in the 
Chilkat River area were enacted. The 
first added 320 acres to the Klukwan 
Reservation and authorized the Chilkat 
Indian village, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease the 
lands of the enlarged reservation for 
mining purposes—Public Law 85-271. 
The second enlarges an earlier statute 
to permit mining of all metals—not only 
precious metals as previously provided— 
in certain parts of the Chilkat River— 
Public Law 85-662. 

Four acts provided for the conveyance 
of small tracts of land to Alaska—Public 
Law 85-11; the city of Anchorage—Pub- 
lic Law 85-265; the city of Ketchikan— 
Public Law 85-753; and removed a cloud 
on title to certain other land—Private 
Law 85-287. 

An amendment to the Alaska, Public 
Works Act of 1949 clarified the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
federally owned land utilized in con- 
struction of public works—Public Law 
85-233. 

The act of May 5, 1956, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct 
campground, parking areas, and other 
public recreational facilities in Alaska, 
was amended to provide specific author- 
ity for him to convey the lands and fa- 
cilities in question to the Territory and 
its subdivisions—Public Law 85-225. 

Earlier law relating co the refunding 
operations of municipalities and public 
utility districts was amended to apply to 
school districts, to cover outstanding 
general obligation bonds, to permit the 
issuance of revenue bonds for refunding 
purposes, and to permit the proceeds of 
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refunding operations to be used to pay 
redemption premiums—Public Law 85- 
675. 

Public Law 85-16 provides that the 
Delegate from Alaska shall be one of the 
13 members of the Alaska International 
Rail and Highway Commission. Public 
Law 85-601 extends the life of the Com- 
mission to March 1, 1960, increases its 
authorized appropriations from $75,000 
to $300,000, and adds officials of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta to those with whom the 
Commission may cooperate. 

HAWAII 


Eighteen bills concerning the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii were enacted: 

Four of these have to do with gen- 
eral governmental matters. One pro- 
vides for an annual meeting of the Ter- 
ritorial legislature—Public Law 85-690. 
One repeals a requirement that the 
President be furnished semiannually 
with copies of the legislature’s executive 
proceedings—Public Law 85-714. Two 
others concern the Hawaii civil service— 
Public Law 85-650—and election of em- 
ployee representatives to the board of 
trustees of the retirement system—Pub- 
lic Law 85-793. 

Nine bills were enacted dealing with 
such varied land matters as the permis- 
sible period for leasing public lands— 
Public Law 85-803; the interest rate on 
right-of-purchase leases—Public Law 
85-711; removal of restrictions on pat- 
ented lands—Public Law 85-694; land 
exchanges—Public Law 985-713 and 
Public Law 85-718; transfer of lands to 
the University of Hawaii—Public Law 
85-719; the granting of fee patents to 
lands held under certificates of occupa- 
tion—Public Law 85-720; the sale of 
lands to and their exchange with tidal 
wave sufferers—Public Law 85-834; and 
the status of certain offshore reef 
lands—Public Law 85-677. 

Three measures amended provisions 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, relating to the utilization of the 
home-loan fund—Public Law 85-708; 
the period of tax exemption—Public 
Law 85-710; and the use of Homes Com- 
mission land for post offices and other 
public improvements—Public Law 85— 
733. 

The computation of the permissible 
indebtedness of the Territory was 
changed by excluding therefrom bonds 
issued to finance veterans’ home and 
farm mortgages—Public Law 85-691. 

Foundation was laid for development 
of a joint civil-military airfield complex 
at Honolulu by the provisions of Public 
Law 85-534. : 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Five laws concerning the Virgin Is- 
lands were enacted, as follows: 

The 1954 Organic Act was reyised to 
provide that no political or religious test 
shall be required for holding a Terri- 
torial office; to extend the Territorial 
legislature’s jurisdiction to all rightful 
subjects of legislation instead of all 
subjects of local application; to modify 
the salary of the Comptroller of the 
Virgin Islands, and to provide for ap- 
peals from his decisions and for pay- 
ment of his and of his assistants’ sal- 
aries by the United States; to provide 
that criminal cases should be tried by 
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jury if demanded either by the defend- 
ant or by the government; and to permit 
revenue bonds to be issued by the Terri- 
tory for projects; authorized by an act 
of the legislature, which will, in the leg- 
islature’s judgment, promote the public 
interest by economic development of the 
Virgin Islands—Public Law 85-851. 

The Organic Act was also revised to 
provide that members of any board, au- 
thority, or commission established by 
the laws of the Virgin Islands and hav- 
ing quasijudicial functions shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the legislature if local 
legislation so requires—Public Law 85- 
224. 

The life of the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration charter was extended to June 
30, 1969, and its authorized activities 
were enlarged to include construction of 
facilities for producing potable water 
from salt or brackish water—Public Law 
85-913. The same act also provided for 
transfer to the Corporation of the Navy 
Department’s power-generating facili- 
ties at St. Thomas. 

Legislation was enacted directing the 
Virgin Islands Corporation to convey 
two tracts of land no longer needed by 
it to the Government ot the Virgin Is- 
lands—Public Law 85-712. 

Public Law 85-404 removed the lim- 
itations on the’ amounts authorized to 
be appropriated for capital improve- 
ments and administration of the Virgin 
Islands National Park which were writ- 
ten into the original legislation. 

GUAM 


Two public laws affecting Guam were 
enacted: 

The first concerns the collection of 
income taxes on Guam. It reiterates 
and enlarges orn the previous text of 
section 31 of the Organic Act of Guam, 
declares that the income taxes imposed 
by virtue of the act shall be deemed to 
be a territorial income tax, provides for 
the administration of the tax by the 
Governor of Guam, and ratifies and con- 
firms income-tax assessments and col- 
lections Made between 1951 and the 
date of the act—Public Law 85-688. 

The second amends the Organic Act 
of Guam to increase the salary of the 
judge of the district court of Guam, to 
lengthen the term of his office, to extend 
the jurisdiction of the court to cover 
all causes arising under the Federal Con- 
stitution, laws, and treaties, to set up a 
three-judge appellate division. in the 
district court, and to provide for the 
temporary assignment to the district 
court of judges from other Federal 
courts—Public Law 85-444. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Legislation extending the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to carry 
on in Antarctica and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands the same 
geological and biological surveys, map- 
ping, and similar activities that he is 
authorized to carry on in the United 
States and its Territories was enacted— 
Public Law 85-743. 

OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


Chief among the territorial bills con- 
sidered but not enacted were those to 
grant statehood to Hawaii. Others in- 
cluded bills to provide for the construc- 
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tion of a geophysical institute at the pj. 
versity of Hawaii, to increase the com. 
pensation fo members of the legislature, 
to lower the voting age of its citizens to 
20, to govern interim appointments 
the Governor of Hawaii, to provide for 
the granting of corporate charters 
the Alaska Legislature, to provide for 
land grants to Alaska—three separate 
measures—to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to acquire certain lands on 
Guam, and to create an Antarctic Com. 
mission. 
MINES AND MINING 

The Subcommittee on Mines and Min. 
ing has jurisdiction over mining interests 
generally, mineral resources of the publi 
lands, mineral land laws, mining schools 
and experimental stations, and conser. 
vation of petroleum on the public lands 
and of the United States radium supply, 

Of the 99 measures referred to the sub. 
committee, 11 were reported and 8 were 
enacted. In addition, hearings were held 
on several other matters of concern to 
the mining industry. A special Subcom- 
mittee on Coal Research concluded a coal 
study which commenced in the 84th 
Congress. , 

ENACTED LEGISLATION 

An act directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish and maintain a pro- 
gram to encovrage the long-range ex- 
ploration of mineral deposits in the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions by private entérprise became law— 
Public Law 85-701. The program con- 
templated will be similar to the one here- 
tofore administered by the Defense Min- 
erals Exploration Administration and 
financed under .the Defense Production 
Act. This earlier program ended on 
June 30, 1958. 

Two amendments to the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act were adopted. 

The act was amended by removing the 
State acreage limitation—5,120 acres— 
on phosphate leases, thus permitting the 
leasing of 10,420 acres of Federal phos- 
phate-bearing lands without regard & 
State boundaries—Public Law 85-122. 

The land which any person or group 
may hold under-Federal coal leases or 
permits within any 1 State was in- 
creased from 5,120 acres to 10,240, with 
provision for the granting of cancer 
able leases or permits for an additional 
5,120 acres in~ certain cases—Public 
Law 85-698. 

Tree changes were made in the min- 
ing clainr laws: 

Geological, geochemical, and geophysi- 
cal surveys may now be used for the ful- 
fillment of annual assessment work Te 


quirements, subject to certain conditions . 


and limitations—Public Law 

The end ‘of the period for performing 
annual jassessment work on un 
mining claims was changed from July! 
to September 1—Public Law 85-736. — 

The time during which annual asses 
ment work may be performed on unp 
ented mining claims the locations of 
which were based upon the ot 
uraniferous lignite was extended for! 
year—that is, until July 1, 1958—Pub 
lic Law 85-68. 
- Two minor measures relating t0 
dividual oi] and gas leases were also @ — 
acted—Public Law 85-618 and 
law 85-165. mI 
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OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


A bill providing for a 1-year extension 
(that is, through 1959, of the domestic 
fluorspar and asbestos. purchase pro- 
grams established under the act of July 
19, 1956, was vetoed by the President on 
the ground that it would defeat the ob- 
jectives of the stabilization program for 
acid-grade fluorspar contained in the 
general mineral stabillzation legislation 
then before the Congress. 

The latter legislation, represented by 
91 bills, provided for the purchase of 
150,000 tons of domestic copper over a 
j-year period, stabilization payments 
over a 5-year period to domestic pro- 
ducers of lead, zine, acid-grade fluor- 
spar, and, tungsten, and incentive pay- 
ments over a 5-year period to domestic 
producers of chromite, beryl, and co- 
lumbium-tantalum. The legislation was 
drafted and offered by the admin- 


‘istration as the only acceptable means 


for alleviating the acute distress of cer- 
tain domestic mining Andustries, for 
preserving productive capacity expected 
to be needed in the future, anc for as- 
sistance in the development of competi- 
tive domestic mining industries in 


.¢ehromite, beryl, and columbium-tan- 


talum. The total possible cost of the 
program was estimated to be $458 mil- 
lion. The bill reported was defeated jn 
the House. 

A bill, one of 14 on the subject, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a three- 
member Coal Research and Development 
Commission as an independent agency, 
was reported by the committee. The 
purpose of the legislation was to provide 
a means whereby a substantial improve- 
ment in the economic position of the coal 
industry could be achieved. The basic 
provisions of the legislation were similar 
to those recommended by the Special 
Subcommittee on Coal Research. This 
subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Ep EDMONDSON, con- 
tinued during the 1st session the series 
of hearings it began in the 84th Con- 
gress and concluded its study on the 
need and possibilities of a research and 
development program for the coal indus- 
try of the United States. The findings 
and recommendations of the subcommit- 
gy contained in House Report No. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing held hearings in 1957 on the admin- 
istration and operation of the multiple- 
use mining law, which relates, among 
other things, to title uncertainties and 
— rights on unpatented mining 


PUBLIC LANDS 
The Public Lands Subcommittee has 
responsibility for measures relating to 
the utilization, conservation, and devel- 
opment of more than 459 million acres 
of public lands in the United States and 
» More than 24 million acres em- 
within some 180 units of the na- 
-park system, and nearly 160 mil- 
acres of land within national forests 
freated from the public domain. 
Say total of 301 measures were referred 
this subcommittee during the 85th 
gametess, of which 75 were reported and 
Were enacted. In addition, two con- 
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current resolutions were adopted by both 
Houses of Congress. The measures en- 
acted or adopted are summarized below 
under three principal headings: (a) pub- 
lic lands and related matters, (b) recrea- 
tion, parks, and cemeteries, and (c) 
national forests. 
PUBLIC LANDS AND RELATED MATTERS 


Four bills of general application were 
enacted: 

The Military Land Withdrawals Act 
accomplishes two principal purposes: 
(a) it provides that no area or areas 
embracing more than 5,000 acres of pub- 
lic-domain land shall be set aside for 
the exclusive use of any single defense 
project or facility unless the withdrawal, 
reservation, or restriction of the land 
has been approved by an act of Con- 
gress; (b) it makes>applicable within 
any military reservation in the United 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii the hunting 
and fishing laws of the State or Terri- 
tory in which the reservation is lo- 
cated—Public Law 85-337. 

As a supplement to the committee’s 
action on this measure, the chairman of 
the committee sent létters to the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Agriculture 
calling attention to the overall problems 
of large-scale withdrawals of lands from 
use and development under the public 
land laws and requesting that such with- 
drawals or reservations not covered by 
the bill be reported to the committee 
and that approval thereof be withheld 
pending committee study and advice. 

Two sections of the Revised Statutes 
were amended to permit the States, 
when selecting public-domain lands in 
lieu of the school lands granted to them 
at the time of their admission to the 
Union but later found to be unavailable, 
to choose mineral lands if the lands 
originally granted are of that char- 
acter—Public Law 85-771. If the lands 
selected are on the known structure of 
an oil or gas field, they may be acquired 
only if the original lands are on such 
a structure. And if the lands selected 
are subject to a mineral lease or permit, 
they may be acquired only if all the 
lands subject to the lease or permit are 
acquired and if none of the lands is in 
@ producing or producible status. 

A third act permits desert-land entries 
to be made on disconnected tracts of 
public lands which, though they are not 
contiguous, are sufficiently close to each 
other to be ‘managed as a ‘single farm 
unit—Public Law 85-641. 

Permissible uses of land grants made 
to the States for erection of public build- 
ings and of the proceeds derived from 
such grants were extended to the recon- 
struction, improvement, and equipment 
of such buildings and to debt service on 
bonds issued for these purposes—Public 
Law 85-411. Before the enactment of 
this act, special legislation had been en- 
acted covering substantially the same 
subject with respect to North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana; and Washing- 
ton—Public Law 85-6; Idaho—Public 
Law 85-84; and Wyoming—Public Law 


Nine bills relating to conveyances of 
land to specific States and municipali- 


.ties were enacted: Arizona—Public Law 


85-812; Council Bluffs, lowa—Public Law 
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85-304; Kentucky—Public Law 85-676; 
Nevada—Public Law 85-193 and Public 
Law 85-339; Henderson, Nev.—Public 
Law 85-776; Salem, Oreg.—Public Law 
85-528; Spearfish, S. Dak.—Public Law 
85-35; and Utah—Public Law 85-631. 

Another eight measures provided for 
conveyances to private parties, usually at 
fair market value, or for clearing up title 
defects in prior transactions. 

In the railroad right-of-way field, 
there -were five enactments. The most 
important declared forfeited all of the 
right-of-way in California granted to 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. in 
1866 but not presently occupied by rail- 
road facilities—Public Law 85-571. The 
other four validated conveyances by rail- 
roads of small tracts of land within their 
rights-of-way. 

Two other enacted bills cleared title 
to certain lands in Montana which were 
devised to the United States subject to 
conditions precluding acceptance of the 
devise—Public Law 85-36; and deleted 
from the New Mexico-Arizona Enabling 
Act certain provisions which operated to 
restrict the degree of discretion those 
States may exercise in the handling of 
funds derived from the lands granted to 
them—Public Law 85-180. 

RECREATION, PARKS, AND CEMETERIES 


Two bills of general applicability in 
this field were enacted: 

Establishment of a 15-man bipartisan 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to study the amount, kind, 
quality, and location of the outdoor 
recreation resources which the American 
people will need by 1976 and 2000 and to 
recommend the measures that should be 
taken to meet these requirements was 
provided for—Public. Law 85-470. The 
act also provides for the appointment by 
the Commission of a 25-member advisory 
council representing State agencies, in- 
dustrial interests, local governments, and 
the like, plus additional members from 
Federal agencies with a direct interest in 
the outdoor recreation field. The Com- 
mission is to make its final report and 
recommendations by September 1, 1961. 
The act authorizes the appropriation of 
$2,500,000 to carry out its purposes. 

The maximum period for which con- 
cessionaires’ leases may be granted in 
the national parks was increased from 20 
years to 30—Public Law 85-434. It is 
expected that this increase will assist the 
concessionaires in obtaining from insti- 
tutional investors the long-term credit 
they need to improve and expand their 
facilities for public accommodation and 
recreation in the parks. 

Five measures providing for the crea- 
tion, enlargement, or improvement of 
national parks and monuments were en- 
acted: 

Modification of the boundaries of Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla., to include 
approximately 197,000 acres of land and 
water which are not now owned by the 
United States and to exclude about 
65,000 acres which the Government al- 
ready owns was provided for—Public 
Law 85-482. The area to be included is 
valuable for its mangrove swamps and is 
important for the protection of both resi- 
dent and migratory birds and of the 
fisheries off the Florida coast. The 
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acquisition will also be useful for the de- 
velopment of a western entrance to the 
park. The act authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $2 million to carry out its pur- 
poses. 

Fort Clatsop, the most important site 
on the Pacific coast associated with the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, was estab- 
lished as a nationat memorial—Public 
Law 85-435. It will contain not more 
than 125 acres and a donated replica of 
the fort. Land acquisition is estimated 
to cost $30,000 and development and 
repairs $255,000. 

The Secretary of the Interior was au- 
thorized to accept Grant’s Tomb in New 
York City as a gift and to administer it as 
a national memorial—Public Law 85-659. 

Provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a national monument of about 
700 acres within the Grand Portage In- 
dian Reservation—Public Law 85-910. 
The Grand. Portage—a 9-mile trail— 
was highly important in the fur trade 
of early American history, in the ex- 
ploration and colonization of the North- 
west, and in relations with Canada. 
This land, plus an area known as the 
Northwest Company site and the site of 
Fort Charlotte, will be included in the 
monument. Approximately 400 acres of 
Indian tribal lands will be donated to the 
Government. The remainder of the nec- 
essary lands will be acquired at an esti- 
mated cost of about $15,000. Develop- 
ment costs for the monument are esti- 
mated at $300,000. 

The Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, established in 1906 and since en- 
larged to include the Rainbow Forest 
area and the Painted Desert, will be- 
come a national park after certain in- 
holdings are eliminated—Public Law 85- 
358). The park will include about 240 
acres more than the monument. 

Two measures were enacted relating ft > 
Independence National Park, Philadel- 
phia, establishment of which was au- 
thorized in 1948. The first authorizes 
the appropriation of $7,250,000 to be ex- 
pended by June 30, 1963, for its devel- 
opment and improvement—Public Law 
85-764). This act also authorizes the 
acquisition of properties adjacent to 
Christ Church and their inclusion in the 
park. The second act provides for the 
acquisition of a narrow strip of land 
adjacent to the Deshler-Morris House in 
the park—Public Law 85-702. 

Land acquisitions in connection with 
existing national parks and monuments 
were provided for in seven more acts: 
The most important was the authoriza- 
tion for acquisition of approximately 
1,200 acres at.or near E] Portal, just out- 
side the Arch k entrance to Yosemite 
National Park, to be used as an adminis- 
trative site for the park and related pur- 
poses—Public Law 85-922. The cost 
will be in the neighborhood of $300,000. 
The new site is not made a part of the 
park but wil be under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. The other 
six relate to Cowpens National Battle- 
field site, South Carolina—Public Law 
85-547—1 acre; Fort Frederica National 
Monument, Ga.—Public Law 85-401— 
150 acres including the Bloody Marsh 
Battle area and two buffer tracts with- 
in the monument; Gloria Dei—Old 
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Swedes—Church National Historic Site, 
Pennsylvania—Public Law 85-709—7 
acres; Isle Royale National Park, 
Mich.—Public Law 85-647—3 acres in 
Houghton, Mich., to be added to admin- 
istrative site; Montana National Bison 
Range—Public Law 85—622—400 acres 
for a display pasture; and Whitman-Na- 
tional Monument, Wash.—Public Law 
85-—388—50 acres. 

Eight bills providing for land ex- 
changes in or adjacent to established na- 
tional] parks, monuments, and cemeteries 
became law. These relate to Death Val- 
ley National Monument, Calif.—Public 
Law 85-495; Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, N. C., and Tenn.—Public 
Law 85-407; Gunnison National Monu- 
ment, Colo.—Public Law 85-391; Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark.—Public 
Law 85-679; Natchez Trace Parkway, 
Miss.—Public Law 85-746; Olympic Na- 
tional Park, Wash.—Public Law 85-455; 
Shiloh National Military Park, Tenn.— 
Public Law 85-406; and Vicksburg Na- 
tional Military Park, Miss.—Public Law 
85-667. Of these, that relating to the 
Natchez Trace Parkway is the most in- 
teresting. It provides for relocation of 
portions of the parkway at the expense 
of Pearl River Water Supply District 
and exchange of parkway lands and 
roadway for new lands of approximately 
equal value. The Shiloh National Mili- 
tary Park Act is also interesting in that 
it is intended to facilitate the relocation 
of two public roads that now cross the 
park to the edge of the park. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


A number of miscellaneous subjects 
were covered by another eight measures 
within the present category. They are, 
in brief House Concurrent Resolution 91, 
declaring it to be the sense of Congress 
that the Altar of the Nation, in the Ca- 
thedral of the Pines, Rindge, N. H., “has 
been dedicated to the glory of God as a 
memorial to all American war dead”; 
Public Law 85-343, retroceding to the 
State of Montana concurrent police ju- 
risdiction over the Blackfeet Highway; 
Public Law 85-5 and Public Law 85-499, 
extending the time for completion by the 
Boston National Historic Sites Commis- 
sion of its work wuder the joint resolu- 
tion of June 16, 1955; Public Law 85- 
828, increasing by $200,000 the amount 
authorized to be appropriated to assist 
in completion of the International Peace 
Garden, United States-Canada; Public 
Law 85-658, amending the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955, to permit use of funds do- 
nated and appropriated thereunder for 
development of certain properties in New 
York City; Senate Concurrent Resolution 
32, recognizing the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame and Museum, Oklahoma 
City, “as a memorial to individuals who 
have made outstanding contributions in 
the opening and development of the 
West”; and Public Law 85-41, permitting 
the use of a certain portion of the 
Springfield Confederate Cemetery, 
Springfield, Mo., as a part of the Spring- 
field National Cemetery. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 


Bills relating to the national forests 


‘were enacted as follows: 


Approximately 15,700 ‘acres of Pali- 
sades reclamation. project land were 








September 12 


National Forests without prejudice ig 
continued use of such of the lands as 
are needed for the reclamation project. 
Public Law 85-651. The transfer wij 
facilitate development of the recreationg) 
potentialities at and near Palisades Reg. 
ervoir. 

Deduction of 10 acres from the Sequoia 
National Park and their addition to the 
Sequoia National Game Refuge of the 
Sequoia National Forest was author. 
ized—Public Law 25-648. A land ex. 
change between Sequoia National Forest 
and Kings Canyon National Park was 
also provided for—Public Law 85-666, 

The period for effecting an exchange of 
private timber rights held by the Me. 
Cloud River Lumber Co. in Shasta Na- 
tional Forest for national forest timber 
of equa! value was extended by 2 years— 
Public Law 85-116. The lands to be ae- 
quired by the Government by the ex. 
change arrangement are valuable for 
recreation. 

The boundaries of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest were extended to include 
a strip of land along the Rogue and Iili- 
nois Rivers—Public Law 85-833. Some. 
what over 20,000 acres are involved. The 
land. which will be added to the forest 
pursuant to this act is reported to have 
unique scenic and recreational values, 

OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


In addition to the above, consideration 
was given by the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Lands to 16 other measures and their 
companions which failed to become law, 
Extended hearings were held on a series 
of bills designed to create a National 
Wilderness Preservation System within 
the national forests, parks, and wildlife 
refuges, and on Indian reservations, In 
these bills, a wilderness is defined as an 
area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled by man, where 
man himself is a member of the natural 
community who visits but does not re- 
main and whose travels leave only trails. 
Extended hearings were also heid on bills 
to establish the Chesapeake and Ohio 
National Historical Park in Maryland 
containing not more than 15,000 acres. 
These latter bills were reported to the 
full committee. 

A bill to permit the National Freedom 
Shrine Commission to erect a monument 
near Washington, D: C., to freedom of 
speech, religion, the press, assembly, and 
petition was reported to the House but 
recommitted. Another bill to authorize 
acquisition of the site of Fort 
ton, Miss., and to provide for its admin- 
istration as a facility of the Vicksburg 
National Historic Park passed 
Houses but was pocket vetoed by the 
President. 

Other matters considered were bills t 
quitclaim the United States interest 


certain lands in California—hearings; ® — 


validate conveyance of a strip of railroad 


right-of-way in Californie — orders Y 


ported; to convey certain Federal 
on the University of Maryland camp! 
to the State—passed House; to 


for burial in Gettysburg National Mill 


tary Park of the last survivors of 
Union and Confederate 
to create a national cemetery in De 
County, Fla—hearings; to authorize 
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purial of Mrs. Frank O. Taafel in the 
zachary Taylor National Cemetery— 
tabled; to provide for the establishment 
of Fort Jackson, Ala., as a national 
monument—hearings; to provide for ac- 
quisition with appropriated funds of 
jand at the Antietam battlefield site, 
Maryland—referred to subcommittee af- 
ter having been reported to full commit- 
tee; to designate St. Ann’s Churchyard, 
New York City, as a national historic 
site—passed House; to request comple- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of 
his report on the potential Point Reyes 
national seashore recreational area, 
California—reported to House; to direct 
investigation of the Wheeler Peak-Leh- 
man Caves area, Nevada, as possible na- 
tional park—reported to House; and to 
provide that owners‘of private property 
within Federal areas may be taxed by 
State and local bodies—hearings. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Hearings were held by special subcom- 
mittees on administration of the Small 
Tracts Act, on forest-fire control in 
southern California, and on problems of 
squatters on public lands along the lower 
Colorado River and illegal diversions of 
water therefrom. - 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The jurisdiction of the Subcommittee 


on Indian Affairs includes the relations’ 


between the United States arid Indian 
tribes, the care, education, and manage- 
ment of Indians, claims payable out of 
Indian funds, and the care and allot- 
ment of Indian lands. Its responsibility 
extends to the approximately 434,000 In- 
dians, Aleuts, and Eskimos of the United 
States and Alaska and to Indian land- 
holdings and reservations which are sub- 
ject to varying degrees of Federal con- 
trol and total approximately 52 million 
acres in 28 States and Alaska. 

One hundred and sixty-two measures 
were referred to the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs during the 85th Congress. 
Of these, 46 were reported and 42 were 


enacted. 


GENERAL 


Seven measures not confined to any 
one tribe or group of Indians were 
enacted: 

A portion of section 2103 of the Re- 
vised Statutes requiring that contracts 
with Indian tribes be executed before a 
judge of a court of reeord was repealed— 
Public Law 85-770. 

The prohibition contained in title 18, 
United States Code, section 1157, against 
disposition of livestock purchased for 

by the United States without the 

consent of the local superintendent was 

repealed—Public Law 85-86. The earlier 

law no longer served a useful purpose 

since few outstanding loans are not pro- 
by adequate mortgage security. 

An earlier law authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey lands no 

€r needed for Federal Indian school 

to local governmental agencies 

was amended to provide that, upon con- 
breach of the conditions of the 

or evance and failure of the Secretary 
Interior to declare forfeiture, the 
Indians affected may petition the local 


d : 
bm aba court to do so—Public 


. 
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Teachers in Indian Bureau schools are 
now given 30 working days’ leave each 
calendar year for attendance at educa- 
tional meetings—Public Law 85-89. 

“The General Services Administration 
was authorized to transfer surplus Fed- 
eral property in the vicinity of the Mc- 
Nary Dam townsite, Oregon, and Picks- 
town, S. Dak., to Indian tribes for indus- 
trial purposes—Public Law 85-186. 

The Secretary of the Interior was 
directed to convey 70 acres of land to 
the State of North Dakota for the use 
and benefit of the North Dakota State 
School of Science. In return the School 
of Science will provide tuition to 10 In- 
dian students each year for 10 years— 
Public Law 85-205. 

Public Law 85-420 restores to tribal 
ownership 70,200 acres of lands on 5 
Indian reservations, viz, Klamath River, 
‘Calif.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Crow, 
Mont.; Fort Peek, Mont.; and Spokane, 
Wash. The restored acreages are undis- 
posed-of remnants that were ceded to 
the United States by the listed tribes. 

TERMINATION PROBLEMS 


Implementation of the program for 
terminating Federal control over various 
Indian tribes and the solution of prob- 
lems arising “from previous legislation 
along these lines involved five measures 
that were enacted: 

Indian rancherias in California were 
the subject of two enactments. One pro- 
vides for the distribution of lands, min- 
erals, water rights, and improvements 
on 41 such rancherias—Public Law 85- 
671. 
of Pomo, Maidu, Me-wok, and Mono 
stock. The Act affects 1,390 Indians re- 
siding on 17,617 acres of trust lands. 
Each of the 41 rancherias involved 
adopted and filed a resolution with Con- 
gress requesting that legislation to 
terminate Federal control over the lands 
be enacted. Indian water rights will 
continue for 15 years unaffected by the 
termination of Federal supervision; 
thereafter they will be within the juris- 
diction of the State of California with a 
priority, however, dating from the time 
when they were established. 

The other act provides for the trans- 
fer of approximately 100 acres of land 
of the Coyote Valley Indian Rancheria to 
the Secretary of the Army for use in 
connection with the Coyote Valley 
Dam—Public Law 85-91. Acquisition of 
this land by the Corps of Engineers 
terminates Federal supervision over the 
rancheria and over those Indians who 
were living there and do not also have 
restricted holdings elsewhere. 

The Klamath Termination Act was 
amended in a number. of respectS by 
Public Law 85-132. Those of greatest 
importance are (a) authorization for 
appropriation of $550,000 to assist the 
tribe in preparing for termination of 
Federal supervision; (b) deferment of 
the final termination date for 18 months; 
(c) provision that sales of tribal prop- 
erty should not be made before adjourn- 
ment of the 85th Congress, and (d) 
clarification .and modification of the 
procedure to be followed in handling 

Pp and competency cases. 


gua: 
The Termination Act was further modi- 


The principal groups involved are 
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fied by Public Law 85-731 which provides 
for a review of the appraisals of the real 
property assets of the Klamath Tribe 
theretofore made under the Termination 
Act, requires private purchasers of the 
various forest units which are to be sold 
to agree to manage them in perpetuity 
“as far as practicable according to sus- 
tained yield procedures so as to furnish 
a continuous supply of timber,” provides 
for Federal acquisition of such of the 
Klamath Forest units as are not retained 
by the tribe or purchased by private 
parties, provides for Federal acquisition 
of the Klamath marsh as a wildlife 
refuge, and extends the final termina- 
tion date to August 13, 1961. 

The Menominee Termination Act of 
1954 was amended by postponing the 
final termination date to Decembre 31, 
1960—Public Law 85-488. This act also 
authorized the appropriation of Federal 
funds equal to expenses incurred for the 
termination program prior to the date 
of enactment and, in addition, one-half 
of such expenses incurred thereafter, or 
the sum of $275,000, whichever is the less. 

RESERVOIR LAND ACQUISITIONS 


Five measures were enacted providing 
for payments to the tribes concerned— 
the Crows of Montana, the Navahos of 
Arizona and Utah, and the Sioux of North 
and South Dakota—for lands taken or 
needed by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation for reservoir 
and allied purposes: 

Payment of $2% million to the Crow 
Tribe for the transfer to the United 
States of the Indian tribal interest in 
the Yellowtail damsite and in a portion 
of the right-of-way for Yellowtail Reser- 
voir on the Crow Indian Reservation in 
Montana is provided for in Public Law 
85-523. This law also provides that the 
tribe may bring suit within 3 years for 
additional compensation if it believes 
$2,500,000 to be too little. 

Acquisition of title to 53,000 acres of 
Navaho land needed for the Glen Canyon 
Dam and Reservoir project, including its 
permanent operating headquarters at 
Page, Ariz., is provided for in Public 
Law 85-868: In exchange for these lands 
the Navaho Tribe will receive trust title 
to an area of equal acreage of land in 
southern Utah abutting the reservation. 

The Standing Rock Sioux Indians will 
be paid $1,952,040 as just compensation 
for lands taken for Oahe Reservoir on 
the Missouri River in South Dakota— 
Public Law 85-915. This act also au- 
thorizes the payment of $3,299,153 for 
all other claims of the tribe and indi- 
vidual Indians connected with the same 
taking and $6,960,000 for a rehabilitation 
program. The act contains a number 
of other provisions of benefit to the 
Standing Rock Sioux. 

The Lower Brule Sioux Tribe will be 
paid $967,523 in final settlement of all 
claims arising out of the construction 
of Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir on 
the Missouri River.in South Dakota— 
Public Law 85-923. The dam gates were 
closed on July 21, 1952, and the land in 
question has been flooded for several 
years. The act contains a number of 
other provisions of benefit to the tribe 
and its members. 
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Payment of $1,395,812 to the Crow 
Creek Sioux Tribe of South Dakota in 
final settlement of all claims arising out 
of the construction of Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir was authorized—Pubiic 
Law 85-916. As noted above, the gates 
of Fort Randall Dam were closed on July 
21, 1952, and the land in question has 
been flooded for several years. This act 
contains a number of other provisions of 
benefit to the tribe and its members. 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS 


Construction by the United States of 
an irrigation distribution system and 
drainage works for 11,000 acres of re- 
stricted lands on the Torres-Martinez, 
Augustine, and Cabazon Reservations in 
the Coachella Valley, Calif., is au- 
thorized by Public Law 85-801. This 
project will entail an expenditure of $2 
million in reimbursable Federal funds. 
Operation and maintenance will be un- 
dertaken by the Coachella Valley Water 
Users’ Association, within the boundaries 
of which the Indian lands lie. 

The Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act 
of 1950 was amended to provide an addi- 
tional $20 million for construction and 
improvement of roads on the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian Reservations—Public Law 
85-740. This additional sum will be used 
to bring some 1,000 miles of road on the 
mineral-rich areas of the reservations 
up to secondary road standards. 

INDIAN LAND MATTERS 


A number of measures, in addition to 
those mentioned above under the head- 
ing “Payment for Reservoir Sites,” deal 
with various aspects of Indian lands. 
The most important of these provides 
for judicial determination of the respec- 
tive rights and interests of the Hopis and 
Navajos in lands set aside by the Execu- 
tive order of December 16, 1882—Public 
Law 85-547. Following the court de- 
cision the boundary between the two res- 
ervations will be readjusted. The law 
also provides that each tribe may sell, 
buy, or exchange any lands within its 
reservation with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Three others provide for disposition 
of 49 acres of tribal land on the Catawba 
Indian Reservation, S. C.—Public Law 
85-34; for the transfer of 32,000 acres 
of* public and Chippewa Indian iands 
to the State of Minnesota at their 
appraised value, less liens assessed 
against the land under the act of May 
20, 1908—Public Law 85-387; for the 
conveyance of about 1 acre of land in 
Wisconsin held in trust for the Lac du 
Flambeau Band of Chippewas to the Dio- 
cese of Superior for church purposes and 
about 22 acres to the town of Flambeau 
for cemetery purposes—Public Law 85— 
396; and for the leasing by the Papago 
Tribe, Arizona, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, of approxi- 
mately .2,400 acres of land to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for an astro- 
» nomical observatory—Public Law 85— 
816. ‘ 
Another 3 acts authorize the’ con- 
veyance of 2 acres of land, together with 
the improvements located thereon, to 
the Lummi Tribe of Washington for use 
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as a community recreation center—Pub- 
lic Law 85-612; provide for the exchange 
of 2 tracts of land—about 15 acres 
each—on or near the Makah Reservation, 
Wash., between the United States and 
the local school district—Public Law 
85-188; and convey 3 acres of land and 
certain improvements to the Makah 
Tribe—Public Law 85-758. 

All rights, except mineral rights, 
which the Crow Tribe has in 4,900 acres 
of land within the Huntley reclamation 
project, Montana, were terminated by 
Public Law 85-628. This act also pro- 
vides for transferring to the credit of 
the Crow Tribe a sum equal to the net 
revenues collected by the United States 
from leases on the ceded lands between 
1904 and 1958 witn interest thereon and 
for the future administration of the sur- 
face rights by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with public land 
and reclamation laws and of the subsur- 
face rights under the laws applicable to 
Indian trust lands. 

Public Law 85—780 restores to the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind 
River Reservation, Wyo., title to the 
minerals, including oil and gas, which 
was extinguished by law in 1953 
and provides for future administration 
under the Tribal Mineral Leasing Act of 
1938. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Other Indian subjects covered by 85th 
Congress legislation were as follows: 
preparation of a roll of members of the 
Otoe and Missouria Tribe, Oklahoma, and 
per capita distribution of approximately 
$1,150,000 awarded to members of the 
tribe by the Indian Claims Commission— 
Public Law 85-395; revision of the roll of 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of 
North Carolina—Public Law 85-154; ex- 
tension of the law providing for the tribal 
government of the Osage Indians of 
Oklahoma to January 1, 1984—Public 
Law 85-192; clarification of the status of 
land added to the Rocky Boy’s Reserva- 
tion in Montana in 1947 by explicitly 
limiting it to Chippewa Crees—Public 
Law 85-773; authorization of a $100 per 
capita payment to members of. the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, Minne- 
sota, from proceeds from the sale of their 
timber, provision for future per capita 
payments without further congressional 
authorization, and repeal of an existing 
law which provides that the Secretary 
may employ personnel for the timber 
operations only with the consent of 
the tribal council—Public Law 85-794; 
amendment of earlier legislation con- 
cerning allotment of lands on the Fort 
Belknap Reservation in Montana to 
make homestead lands explicitly subject 
to alienation by the allottees—Public Law 
85-605; provision that an earlier act re- 
quiring a reduction in Federal payments 
to the Klamath County School Board for 
the education of Indian children as a 
means of recouping Federal expenditures 
for the construction and improvement of 
school facilities is no longer effective— 
Public Law 85-72; naming 30 Pine Ridge 
Sioux Indians to whom payments—$3,500 
in each case except 2—are to be made 
for loss of land and incidental expenses 
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resulting from the establishment of the 
Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range, g 
Dak., in 1942—Public Law 85-97. 
transferring to the Crow Creek Sioux 
Tribe, without compensation, title to 
number of buildings on the site of the 
old Fort Thompson, S. Dak., Indian 
agency acquired by the Corps of Ep. 
gineers during the construction of Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir and reim. 
bursing the tribe for payments ‘it made 
for certain of the improvements—Pyblic 
Law 85-860; removal of the bar of an 
earlier statute of limitations to permit 
payment of claims amounting to $11,934 
to be made to 169 Sioux Indians for losses 
incurred during wars with the United 
States over 80 years ago—Puhblic Law 85. 
195; and changes in the law governing 
the handling of trust funds of the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Indians of the Wind 
River Reservation in Wyoming in various 
respects, including directions that 9 
$7,500 grant be made from the Shoshone 
trust funds for emergency and educa- 
tional loans, that 85 percent of the trust 
fund receipts be paid per capita in 
monthly installments, and that per 
capita payments be not subject to ordi- 
nary liens or claims—Public Law 85-610, 
OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


At the close of the second session of 
the 85th Congress, a bill providing for | 


the elimination of 3,900 acres of land 
from the Cheyenne and Arapaho sub- 
agency reservation, Oklahoma, was in 
conference between the two Houses. 
Three others—one relating to the con- 
veyance of certain ceded lands on the 
Huntley reclamation project, Montana, 
to the Huntley school district; another 
providing for the addition of lands to 
the Summit Lake Reservation, Nev.; and 
the third dealing with mineral! rights on 
the Crow Reservation, Mont.—had 
passed the Senate and been reported by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, but no action was taken on them 
by the House. 

Hearings had been held on five other 
bills—one ratifying conveyance of Crow 
Tribe allotted lands in violation of 
acreage restrictions; another providing 
for the transfer to irrigation districts 
the operation and maintenance of In- 
dian irrigation and power projeci works; 
a third authorizing compromise of debis 
of Indians and their tribal organiza 
tions; a fourth repealing a 1946 act pre 
viding for preparation of a roll of the 
Yakima Indian Reservation; and a fifth 
extending the period during which the 
Secretary of the Interior may lease Cole- 
rado Indian reservation lands. No ful- 
ther action was taken on these five bills 

4 SPECIAL STUDIES 


Special subcommittees held hearings - 
on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho,o0 — 


problems relating to land use and ee 
nomic conditions there and at 


Springs, Calif., on equalization of lane — 
allotments on the Agua Caliente Resét- — 


its staff. Je 
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1958 


Golden Jubilee Celebrated by St. An- 
thony’s Slovak Church in Larksville, 


Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 

in the Wilkes-Barre Sunday In- 
dependent recently, calling attention to 
the 50th anniyersary of the founding of 
st. Anthony’s Slovak Church of Larks- 
yille, Pa., which was observed with serv- 
ices recently : 2 

st. Anthony’s Slovak Church of Larksville 
will celebrate the golden jubilee of its found- 
ing next Sunday with a solemn pontifical 
mass at 11 a.m. Bishop Jerome D. Hannan, 
D. D., of Scranton, will be the celebrant. 

Archpriest for the mass will be Rev. Mi- 
chael Krupar, pastor of St. Anthony’s. The 
deacons of honor will be Rev. Michael Froh- 
man, pastor of St. John’s Church, Luzerne, 
and Rev. John Ondovchak, pastor of St. John 
the Baptist Church, Taylor. Rev. Michael 
Harvan, pastor of Ss. Cyril and Methodius 
Church, Edwardsville, will be the deacon of 
the mass and Rev. John Bednarcik, pastor of 
St. John the Baptist Church, Pittston, will 
be the subdeacon. 

Master of ceremonies will be Msgr. Joseph 
A. Madden, chancellor of the diocese, assisted 

Rev. Leo Gardzalla, assistant pastor of 
y Trinity Church, Hazleton. , 

The altar boys of the parish will assist at 
the minor offices of the mass. Music will be 
by the parish choir under the direction of 
Mrs. John Wishinsky, assisted by Miss Regina 
Fabian. 

Msgr. Michael C. Polecha, director of Our 
Lady of Fatima Institute, Elmhurst, will de- 
liver the sermon. 


ON HIGHEST KNOLL 


On the highest knoll in the town stands 

St. Anthony’s Church, with its high tower 
, Teaching up tc heaven. , 

Sloyak people began to settle in this area 
before 1900. The attraction of new oppor- 
tunities which American offered and the 
Promise of steady work and substantial 
wages in the coal mines were major reasons 
for their emigration from Slovakia (then 
known as Austria-Hungary). They settled 
mainly in the small tewns because these were 
Rot unlike the villages they left behind in 
the old country. 

At the time they arrived, however, they 

ho church waiting for them on the 

The only Slovak church close enough 

Was St. Stephen’s in Plymouth, which they 

attended until the erection of SS. Cyril and 

Methodius Church in Pringle. This was 
by fire in January 1907. 

the spring of 1907 the Slovak le 

of Larksville and Edwardsville met hae § oe 

cided to get plans under way for the con- 

struction of their own church. The build- 

Was to be centrally located for the con- 

of both towns. The men who 
the committee held most of their 
ae Redmond’s Hall at Larksville 
som: 
oo etimes in the homes of 





PRIESTS GIVE HELP 
This group of founders had capable lead- 
the priests of nearby communi- 
They were Rev. Joseph Murgas, Rev. 
Gottschall, and Rev. Alexander Di- 
St. Anthony’s was the name sug- 


He 
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gested for the new church by Father Dianiska 
and was immediately adopted by the group. 
Father Murgas suggested Romanesque archi- 
tecture. 

Taking example from the early Christians, 
the committee chose as a site for the church 
the highest part of town. This was done in 
early times, not only because the people felt 
the church was closer to heaven this way, 
but also because it gave the building promi- 
nence, made it stand out in the town as 
they desired to have their religion stand out 
in their lives. 

On April 15, 1908, the contract was signed. 
Owen McGlynn was chosen as architect, M. L. 
Roth of Wilkes-Barre was the contractor. 
The church was to be completed by Novem- 
ber 1, 1908, and the cost was $10,237. Rev. 
Emery Gottschall, Michael Zifchak, and John 
Skrekut signed the contract. The inspector 
of the buliding progress was listed as Rev- 
erend Murgas, Reverend Gottschall, Michael 
Zifchak, and William Salansky. 

The first 3 years (1908-11) after the con- 
struction of the church, Rev. Emery Gott- 
schall, Rev. Matthew Tomassi, Rev. Stephen 
Pavolcik, who were pastors at Holy Rosary 
Church in Ashley, administered to the spir- 
itual needs of the parishioners of St. An- 
thony’s. 

THE PIONEERS ‘ 

Pioneers in the founding of the church 
were: John Bednarik, John Bogdon, Andrew 
Bravyak, John Cabor, Paul Chergo, Andrew 
Churilla, John Cuj, John Drugach, John 
Farac, Stephen Fabiny, John Fedor, John 
Grace, Sr., Paul Grigosky, John Hladik, 
George Hopta, Joseph Hutnik, John Hvizda, 
Andrew Kasper, Sr., Adam Klish, John 
Krucko, John Kubovchik, John Lebuda, John 
Levaj, Joseph Mitura, Sr., Stephen Mitura, 
John Marcinko, Michael Marcinko, Stephen 
Nadzam, John Novak, Joseph Novak, Stephen 
Novak, Sr., Andrew Novicki, Stephen Novak, 
Jr., Andrew Olach, Andrew Oravec, Frank 
Oravec, Andrew .Ondash, George Ortutai, 
John Penas, John Petros, John Pirhach, John 
Racik, John Ribar, Andrew Romanchik, John 
Salansky, Joseph Salansky, Stephen Salansky, 
Valent Salansky, John Sarisky, John Skrekut, 
John Smilnak, John Stash, Anthony Strish, 
Joseph Tarcala, John Tomasura, Stephen 
Ulicney, Joseph Washko, John Wilk, Michael 
Zifchak. 

The building of a new church was no small 
tndertaking for these immigrants. They 
had only $4,000 to start with, lent them by 
Bishop Michael J. Hoban. The rest of the 
money was raised by social affairs and by 


- loans from the founders themselves. In 1907, 


@ year before the contract was signed, some 
of the men had begun to excavate the foun- 
dation in anticipation of the church they 
hoped to erect. Also, at this time, Joseph 
Washko, under the guidance.of Rev. Alex- 
ander Dianiska, organized the Rosary So- 
ciety; so that at the completion of the 
church this society already had an active and 
growing membership. 

The cornerstone was‘blessed by Father 
Dianiska in 1908 and the church was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Hoban in 1909. 

The young people of the new parish were 
interested and took an active part in the 
affairs of the church. In 1910 the bell was 
purchased and installed by the following 
young men: John Bendick, Joseph Mitura, 
George Stanislow, John Demsky, John Salan- 
sky, John Luther, Stephen Novak, Michael 
Cvengros, John Gonda, and Steve Salansky. 


RECTORY ADDED 


During the pastorate of Rev. Leo Kroner 
(1915-19) a reetory was added and land 
for a cemetery was purchased. The cost of 
construction of the rectory was $10,240. 
Land for the cemetery was purchased from 
the William t estate for $2,400. 
Members of the committees for both the rec- 
tory and the cemetery were Andrew Kasper, 
Sr.; John Grace, Andrew Olack, and John 
Kubovchik. 
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The choir organ was purchased by Rev. 
George Strnad during the years of his pas- 
torate (1923-24). 

Rev. John Ondovchak (1926-29) pur- 
chased the beautiful stations of the cross for 
the church. 

Rev. Francis Powell (1932-38) had the 
retaining wali built around the property, had 
the grounds landscaped, added an office and 
waiting room to the rectory, and also had 
the cemetery surveyed into sections. 

Progress during the pastorate of Rev. Mi- 
chael Frohman (1938-56) included the reno- 
vation and enlargement of the rectory, ex- 
tensive improvements to the cemetery, in- 
stallation of three rebrical altars, confes- 
sional, and sanctuary flooring; also, the elec- 
trification of the bell. Father Frohman was 
also responsible for the construction of the 
large parish hall which was built behind the 
church on property purchased from Mrs. 
Mary Klish. The cost of the hall was 
$70,000. 

In the short time the present pastor, Rev. 
Michael Krupar, has been serving he has 
been responsible for the following improve- 
ments: Installation of a new heating unit 
for the parish hall, repairing of the cemetery 
road, paneling of the sanctuary, and instal- 
lation of a new altar rail; macadamizing of 
the sidewalks. 

During the past 50 years St. Anthony’s has 
been under the guidance of Rev. Alexander 
Dianiska (1908-09), Rev. Gottschall (1909— 
10), Rev. Matthew Tomassi and Rev. Ste- 
Phen Pavolchik (1910-11), Rev. Francis 
Cerny (1911-13), Rev. Joseph Korman (1913-— 
14), Rev. Stephen Szecsi (1914-15), Rev. Leo 
Kroner (1915-19), Rev. George Bendick 
(1919-23), Rev. George Strnad (1923-24), 
Rev. Stephen Szecsi (1924-25), Rev. Hon- 
orius Frastacky (1925-26), Rev. John On- 
dovchak (1926-29), Rev. Andrew Jurica 
(1929-31), Rev. S. J. Muha (1931-32), Rev. 
Francis Powell (1932-38), Rev. Michael Froh- 
man (1938-56), Rev. Michael Krupar. 


, ORGANIZATIONS FORMED 


The spiritual progress of the parish has 
been keeping pace with the material. In 
1926 Rev. John Ondovchak organized the 
Altar Society and the Blessed Virgin Sodail- 
ity. The senior Holy Name Society was or- 
ganized by Rev. Andrew Jurica in 1930. 
The St. Vincent DePaul Society was organ- 
ized by Rev. Francis Powell in 1932. Rev. 
Michael Frohman organized the third Order 
of St. Francis and the Christian Ladies Club 
in 1955. 

Vocations from the parish included: Rev. 
Paul Vilk, Sister M. Figes Strish, R. S. M., 
and Sister M. Anne Kaschak, SS. C. M. 

There is no doubt that St. Anthony’s has 
grown and prospered these 50 years not only 
because of the zeal of her pastors but also 
because ef the devotion of her parishioners. 
One of the latter deserves special mention 
because of her single achievement. She is 
Mrs. Rose Holovich, who has served as sac- 
ristan since the time of the church’s found- 
ing. 





The International Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of 
my weekly newsletters- which have been 
devoted to the machinations and scope 
of the international Communist con- 


spiracy. f 
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There being no objection, the newslet- 
ters were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AT THE PRECIPICE 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, January 13, 1958.—Today, as 
never before in history, the fate of humanity 
hangs by a thread. The dividing line be- 
tween slavery and freedom has never been 
so narrow. A world half slave and half free 
cannot longer endure. It must become one 
or the other. 

If the American people are determined to 
guarantee freedom for all mankind, we 
must thoroughly reappraise our foreign and 
domestic policies and squarely face the real- 
ity that unselfish hard work, sacrifice, and 
patience are imperative. We must abandon 
socialistic and welfare policies on the home 
front for these, by sapping individual spirit 
and initiative, are but an indirect path to 
slavery. 

The dramatic launching of two earth satel- 
lites by Soviet Russia demonstrates far more 
than technological and scientific progress and 
capability. It shows that the Communists 
have become hard as nails, while we have 
become soft. Now, more than ever before, 
the American people must urge upon their 
Government less wasteful spending on Wel- 
fare measures and more efficient spending 
on national defense. We must urge upon 
our educators less catering to lazy and-un- 
ambitious students and more insistence upon 
the difficult but essential courses which will 
train our young people for leadership in 
business, government, science, and technol- 
ogy. We must drive from public life the 
political opportunists, the materialists, and 
phony liberals who would purge our way of 
life of its vast spiritual treasures. 

We must pursue a realistic course of ac- 
tion in our dealings with the balance of the 
world. We must judiciously limit our asso- 
ciations with Soviet Russia. Since 1933 the 


United States and Russia have negotiated on , 


significant issues in 3,400 meetings. From 
these have come 52 major agreements, of 
which the Soviets have since violated 50. 
Obviously, in the absence of any genuine 
act of goodwiil on the part of the Kremlin, 
absolutely nothing can be gained from nego- 
tiating with them. 

If we dedicate our efforts to a policy of 
conserving the best of the past; of profiting 
from the experience, wisdom, and mistakes 
of yesterday; of refusing to compromise with 
moral principles; and with being primarily 
and essentially concerned with what we can 
give to our country and not what we can 
get from it, we can be victorious in this 
bitter struggle. 





1973—A YEAR TO PROPHESY? 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN . 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WAsHINGTON, February 3, 1958.—The left 
wing sing-song which seeks to push us to- 
ward another summit meeting with Soviet 
Russia wantonly plays upon the fears of 
all peace-loving people with an alarming dis- 
regard of Communist devices. The momen- 
tum and force of this effort confuses and 
confounds those who work and pray for a 
genuine peace. 

* For those who join in this chorus, it 
might be helpful to spotlight a few regretta- 
ble gravestones of history.’ 

Only 2 months ago, Viadimir Shabinsky, 
a lieutenant colonel in the Soviet Army un- 
til 1947, in testifying before a Senate sub- 
committee here in Washington said: 
leaders told me and other officers in Ger- 
many after World War II that the United 
States was our No. 1 enemy.” He also 
stated that the Russians kidnapped 2,000 
German scientists—missile and rocket )ex- 
perts among them—between 1944 and 1947. 

Since the recognition of the Soviet regime 


“My’ 
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in 19338, no corner of the globe has escaped 
the scrutiny and ravage of Russian espio- 
nage. This sordid record of subversion and 
infiltration has, in days past, been mini- 
mized, covered up, excused or wished away 
by the same group of self-styled saviors of 
the world who now call for blind adoption 
of Russian proposals. Mr, Shabinsky tells 
us he was 100 percent sure that Soviet espio- 
nage in the last 10 years had enabled Rus- 
sia to acquire a scientific prowess superior 
in-some respects to that of the remainder of 
the world. 

The vast Communist reservoir of scientific 
knowledge was made possible as a result of 
blunder and stupidity—through floundering 
policies designed and developed by s0- 
called liberals and misguided -individuals 
who had a stranglehold on our governmental 
processes and mass information media dur- 
ing and after World War II. Character- 
istically, this same hysterical minority yells 
and chants for an end to necessary security 
regulations, scuttling of balanced budgets, 
wholesale Federal aid to education and an 
immediate, unqualified acceptance of Rus- 
sian overtures inspired for purely propaganda 
purposes. 

Dr. Frederick C. Schwarz, an authority on 
Communist tactics and objectives, tells us 
that the Kremlin has set the year 1973 as 
the deadline for complete control of the 
world. Therefore, to rule out the hope of 
some common ground for a meeting with 
the Soviets would be as suicidal as some 
of our policies of the past, but any such 
conference must be preceded by solid evi- 
dence and demonstrations of worthy and 
peaceful intentions on the part of the Rus- 
sians. 





ANOTHER RE-EVALUATION NEEDED? 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, February 10, 1958—In these 
days of global confusion, with increasing em- 
phasis upon summit meetings and other 
government-to-government conferences, the 
role of the United Nations as a galvanizer of 
peace would seem to call for reevaluation. 
Of this, one of the world's leading statesmen, 
Sir Winston Churchill, had this to say last 
summer: 

“We have now reached the point where 
nations must contrive a system and practice 
to resolve their disputes and settle them 
peacefully. We have not so far succeeded 
in this.. Some have tried, at one swoop in 
the hour of victory, to draw up an all-com- 
prehending scheme to meet international 
possibilities, such as the Charter of the 
United Nations. In a recent speech, that 
most distinguished AustraHan statesman, Mr. 
Menzies * * * told us that justice was not 
being achieved in the Assembly. That is a 
serious charge. But it is true. I do not 
throw in my lot with those who say that 
Britain should leave the United Nations. 
But it is certain that if the Assembly some- 
times, to make its decisions, continues to 
make its decisions on grounds of enmity, op- 
portunism, or merely jealousy or petulence, 
the whole structure may be brought to 
nothing.” 

Churchill hits the nub of the problem of 
disproportionate impact in these words: 
“The differences between the great powers 
have thrown responsibility increasingly on 
the Assembly. This has been vastly swollen 
by the addition of new nations. 

“We wish all these new nations well. In- 
deed, we created many of them; and have 
done Our best to restore their integrity and 
prosperity. But it is anomalous that the vote 
or prejudice of any small country should af- 
fect events involving populations many 
times exceeding their numbers, and -should 
affect them as momentary self-advantage 
may direct. This should be improved. 
There are many cases where the United 
Nations have failed.” 
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Those dedicated to the proposition of 
for all mankind will find a great Challenge jn — 
these statements by Britain’s distj 
war leader and former Prime Minister: “T do 
not want tonight to suggest an elaborate new 
charter for the United Nations. ButI think 
we can all agree that in its present concep. 
tion, its imperfections must be ¢ 
The mere creation of international or, 
tion does not relieve us of our individual re. 
sponsibility. * * * It falis to the righteous 
man, individually, to do what he can and tg 
form with his friends alliances which ap 
manifestly crowded with justice and honor,” 





PROPAGANDA AND SURVIVAL 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator Jony 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, February 24, 1958, 
ganda has been a word of common 
since World War II. Propaganda 
propaganda advantage, propaganda initiative, 
propaganda effectiveness, and pro 
victories now compose the lexicon of those 
who seek to bend public and world opinion tp 
their particular cause. Foremost among 
these are the Russians. The skill with which 
they—our avowed enemies—employ this rela- 
tively new medium of persuasion has laid 
bare our own ineptitude in the essential ep. 
deavor of counterpoint. 

Though the record of successes by the §p- 
viets in this sensitive field has grown year | 
by year, the pattern was easily 
by the events of the Geneva Conference of 
1955. In spite of our peaceful and humani- 
tarian intentions, this gathering provideda 
cloak of respectability which the Russian 
leaders sorely needed at that time. To sug. | 
gest that President Eisenhower's -coattails 
were used for this purpose would not be an 
inaccurate statement. : 

More recently Communist propaganda has 
exploited a variety of incidents, develop- 
ments, and claims in the Soviet Union, in 
this country, or in the international sitia- 
tion. These fall into four major themes: 
(1) The United States is warlike and im- 
perialistic; (2) the Soviet Union is the real 
champion of peace; (3) American democracy 
is a fraud; and (4) the Soviet Union is 
pat advanced and militarily power- 

ul. 

With the launching of our Explorer satd- Gi 
lite, some of the sting has been removed from } 
category four. But, it cannot be denied that 
the manner in which earlier failures with 
rockets and missiles as well was treated by ' 
our oOfficial.spokesmen and mass information 
mediums was an unwitting play into the 
hands of the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine. As the clatter for another high-level 
conference increases, the other three catego- 
ries have been ballooned with a measured 
success here and abroad which is frightening 
to say the least. Lately, the erroneous image 
has been that the Russians are angels d 
peace, and that we, as a result of our rejet 
tion of the summit meeting proposal are Wal: 
like. Millions of unknowing persons have | 
thus been duped—perhaps beyond the plat 
of no return, 

This unscrupulous phenomenon. constl- 
tutes propaganda in its most perfect and 
most effective form. A floundering, a 
jointed, and unimaginative program on ow 
part can ouly lead us further down the pail’ 
of defeat in the unceasing battle betwee 
freedom and communism. A coord | 
realistic information policy, encom 
agencies and activities of the Federal Gor 
ernment, is now as never before & 
tory ingredient for survival. 


THE QUICKSAND OF TREACHERY 
(A weekly newsletter by Senator JON 
MARSHALL BUTLEE) 


WASHINGTON, March 10, 1958. 1 
a constituent has written me 5a the 
am working too hard against Russi * 
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implication in this suggestion, that T should 
in making things easier for Russia, I 
find preposterous and a positive indication 
of the extent to which well-meaning Ameri- 
have been duped by the calculating 
paganda of the Russians. Their basic 
theme is always the same—the Soviet Union, 
not the United States, is the real champion 
of peace. Actually, it would appear that 
many of our own people either accept this 
statement as truthful or they lack the cour- 
to distinguish right from wrong. 

Recently the Kremlin has appeared to take 
the initiative in promoting the idea of an- 
other summit meeting. And thus the erro- 
neous conception, regardless of the thor- 
oughly sound position of our Government, is 
that we are indecisive and irresolute. ~ To 
the contrary, our national policy has never 
changed—an honorable and lasting peace for 
ail mankind, not another propaganda 
achievement for a conspiracy which from its 
inception has been dedicated to our destrut- 
eat an effective Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
conference, including lesser lights in the 
community of free nations, could rise from 
the quicksand of Communist treachery is 
difficult, almost impossible, to believe. The 
give and take could be disastrous to our 
cause. Here are some of the demands which 
the Russians most certainly would make: (1) 
recognition of their grip on Eastern Europe; 
(2) withdrawal of the Seventh Pleet from 
the Formosa Straits; (3) withdrawal of our 


military missions in Nationalist China; (4) 


withdrawal of our support of South Korea; 
(5) dismantling of United States and NATO 
pases in Western Europe and the Middle 
East; (6) recognition of Red China and its 
admission to the U. N.; (7) /liquidation of 
NATO arid other alliances; (8) cessation of 
all forms of information to Soviet areas; and 
(9) liquidation of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Even if agreement were reached at such a 
parley, the illusion would soon be shattered 
for the Russians have flagrantly violated 
practically every treaty and agreement which 
they have signed in the past 25 years. This 
is an undeniable fact *of history. The 
leopard has not changed its spots. He is 
only more cunning and we more gullible. In 
our gullibility how far will we go in appeas- 
ing the Communists? Are the results of a 
summit meeting, in the absence of a Bricker 
amendment, to be the law of this land with- 
out ratification by the Senate? These ques- 
tions need answering. 


On THE Horns or StTi1LL ANOTHER DILEMMA 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER 


Washincton, April 7, 1958.—It is unde- 
niable that the Soviet Union and all Com- 
munists are reaping vast benefits from their 
Present propaganda offensive. In the deci- 
sive battle for the minds of men they have 
once more appeared as champions of peace 
while the West, especially the United States, 
has appeared as warmongers. 

At this juncture, we are confronted by the 
following dilemma: Either to yield to, Soviet 
Pressure and blackmail and agree to a sum- 
mit conference on Soviet terms, or to persist 
in our refusal. In the first case, we would 
Suffer a grave defeat even before the con- 

begins, since our acceptance of Rus- 

slan terms would mean rejection of a basic 
en t of American foreign policy—the lib- 
oan of peoples enslaved by communism. 
- in itself would be the greatest Com- 
nist political victory since World War 
these peoples were enslaved by the 

preg ns. In the second case, the Commu- 
headed by Moscow, woudl keep scoring 
paportant propaganda and psychological 

To against us. Obviously, neither is good. 

co rm Sova summit conference 
ofensive, we must first realize 
“iat the Khrushchev, and the Bulganin 
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(lately departed from the Kremlin hier- 
archy) letters, and all Soviet propaganda for 
that matter, are aimed not at peace but at 
a “relaxation of international tensions’— 
the Communist term for the moral and psy- 
chological disarmament of the West in the 
merciless struggle between freedom and com- 
munism. While the Communists are relent- 
lessly waging a war of annihilation, they 
want us to stop resisting. 

Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and Geneva have 
not served the cause of peace and freedom, 
but the objectives of international commu- 
nism. On the other hand, since a negative 
attitude of plain and stern refusal is un- 
popular not only among the uncommitted 
nations, but among our NATO allies as well, 
we must proclaim a definite willingnes to 
talk, but at the same time, we must aggres- 
sively and insistently indict the Soviets as 
vicious imperialists who have never kept 
their’ word. And, with facts, proofts, and 
arguments, we must brand them before the 
entire world as a real menace to peace, the 
vile enslaver of nations, the worst threat 
to mankind. 

This seems the only way to reverse the 
present situation which is unfavorable to us, 
and growing more intolerable in view of 
Soviet aggressiveness and our formal stub- 
borness, behind which the Communists can 
detéct timidity and indecision. 





SKILLFUL PROPAGANDA 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WasHINcToN, April 21, 1958.—Lately, the 
new Ambassador from Russia has been very 
much in the public eye. With gusto and 
studied casualness, Ambassador Menshikov 
has been traveling the time-honored diplo- 
matic, social, and luncheon circuit in a vig- 
orous endeavor to woo more converts to 
Communist sympathies. The reaction to 
these artificial gestures of friendship illus- 
trates the manner in which Communist 
propaganda is successfully foisted upon the 
American public. 

The transparency of this latest avalanche 
of smiles can best be described by these 
observations by Father Edmund A. Walsh, a 
longtime analyst of Communist deception, 
from his book Total Empire. “There is some- 
thing fundamental, though elusive, about 
the Soviet mind which our people have not 
yet fully comprehended. * * * The revolu- 
tion never relaxes though it has sometimes 
stumbled. * * * It substitutes new forms 
and places of attack but never relents in its 
conspiracy for world domination. * * * It 
pretends to love peace and justice.” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, in his superb 
and superlative Masters of Deceit, published 
recently, chose to characterize this continu- 
ing burlesque in these words: “For all too 
long, communism’s true character has been 
concealed by its own propaganda, abetted by 
public ignorance and apathy.” 

Yet, in spite of these warnings by recog- 
nized experts, we are being led,“step by 
step, through the quicksand of skillful prop- 
aganda to the summit. In spite of these and 
other admonitions, another meeting with 
Soviet leaders now is probable. The solu- 
tion to our seeming vacillation migh' well be 
to turn the tables on Moscow and insist on 
such a conference while telling forcefully 
and mercilessly the plain truth about com- 
munism to the whole world and by defining 
our conditions as follows: (1) Russia must 
demonstrate a genuine desire for peace and 
peaceful coexistence. (2) Russia must agree 
to self-determination for all enslaved peo- 
ples, through free elections. (3) All Soviet 
troops niust be withdrawn from each and 
every country deciding to reject communism, 
(4) Russia must renounce its policy of hos- 
tile and false propaganda against the free 
world, especially the United States, as well 
as its subversion and incitement of national, 
race, and religious hatreds. 
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Since the Kremlin will not agree to these 
conditions, they would be put in a most em- 
barrassing position—to be exposed before the 
court of public opinion for what they are, 
hypocrites, deceivers, and tyrants. 





Hazleton Church Marks Golden Jubilee 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Hazleton Plain Speaker 
of August 22, 1958, calling attention to 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Michael’s Byzantine Catholic 
Church, of Hazleton, Pa., which was ob- 
served with services ‘recently: 

BisHop ELKO WILL PRESIDE AT CEREMONIES 


St. Michael’s Byzantine Catholic Church 
at Blaine and Cleveland Streets, will cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of its founding on 
Sunday. Solemn pontifical divine liturgy 
will be held in the afternoon starting at 4 
o’clock at which the Most Reverend Nicholas 
T. Elko, D. D., bishop of the Byzantine Cath- 
olic Diocese, of Pittsburgh, will preside. 

The parish was founded August 30, 1908, 
under the spiritual leadership of Rev. John 
Parascouta who was the first pastor. 

The interior of the church has been com- 
pletely renovated and redecorated for the 
special occasion. Several new features were 
added, which included new tile flooring, and 
a new look was added to the sanctuary. 

In addition to the church, improvements 
have been done to the rectory. Panel was 
installed in the three rooms on the first floor. 
Holy Name Society members have landscaped 
the grounds about the parochial buildings. 

The renovation program and planning the 
golden jubilee of the parish has been under 
the supervision of the pastor, Rev. Paul J. 
Vasko, who has been here since June 10. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS FORM GUARD 


The Benedict XV, Fourth Degree Assembly 
of the Knights of Columbus, will form the 
honor guard for the bishop and church 
dignitaries who will be here for the occasion. 
The procession will form in the parish rectory 
promptly as scheduled and proceed to the 
church for the religious part of the jubilee. 
The procession will be composed of altar 
boys, clergymen, assisting priests, Knights 
of Columbus, and Bishop Elko. 

The following is the complete liturgical 
program as announced during the week by 
Father Vasko: 

The blessing of the church, His Excellency 
the Most Reverend Elko (divine liturgy) the 
celebrant will be Bishop Elko. 

The assisting priests will be Very Revs. 
Joseph Jackanich, V. F., and John Macko, 
V.F. 

First deacon: Rev. Michael Felock, priest- 
son of the parish. 

Second deacon: Rev. Paul Dano. 

Crosier bearer: Seminarian John Salko. 

Dikirion: Seminarian Anthony Koval. 

Trikirion: Seminarian Michael Evanick. 

Master of ceremonies will be Rev. John 
Koval. 

Assistant master of ceremonies: Rev. Mi- 
chael Dudick. 

Sermon, Bishop Elko. The responses to 
liturgy by- St. Michael’s Parish Choir under 
the direction of Prof. Michael Markus. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE BANQUET 


Sunday evening starting at 7 o’clock the 
golden jubilee banquet will take place in St. 
Patrick’s Parish School Auditorium on North 
Cleveland Street. The toastmaster for the 
banquet program will be-Very Rev. Msgr. 
John Bilock, of St. John’s Chrysostom Parish, 
Pittsburgh. He is a priest-son of the parish. 

The introduction of the toastmaster will 
be made by John Timko, general chairman. 

The following is the complete banquet 
program: 

Introduction of toastmaster, John Timko. 

Toastmaster, Very Rev. Msgr. John Bilock. 

Words of welcome, Nicholas Kotchision, 
chief burgess of the borough of McAdoo. 

Selections, schoolchildren. 

Remarks, Father Jackanich, St. John’s par- 
ish, Hazleton, and dean of the Greater Hazle- 
ton deanery. 

Choir selections, St. Michael’s parish choir 
under the direction of Prof. M. Markus. 

Remarks, Rev. M. J. Holly, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church of the Assumption, McAdoo. 

Remarks, Hon. Michael J. Kovach, mayor of 
the city of Campbell, Ohio. 

Presentations: Mary Ann Ochenis and Carl 
Butala, St. Michael’s schoolchildren. 

The introduction of guests. 

Main speaker, Bishop Eiko, Apostolic Ex- 
arch of the Byzantine Catholic Diocese of 
Pittsburgh. 

Closing remarks, Father Vasco, pastor of 
St. Michael’s parish. 

Benediction. 

In preparation for the Jubilee banquet, the 
sodalists of the parish are decorating St. 
Patrick’s school auditorium. The group is 
under the direction of Miss Dorothy Mulik. 





A Tribute to Retiring Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a tribute to 
certain of our colleagues who are re- 
tiring which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN MARSHALL 

BUTLER 

The rapping of the gavel closing the 85th 
Congress is an occasion for sadness on the 
part of the Members of the Senate. Six of 
our outstanding colleagues are leaving us. 
They have decided for varying reasons not 
to stand for reelection to the United States 
Senate. 

These six Senators are all Republicans. 
Yet I know that no one here thinks of them 
in political terms. To us they are Americans 
who have devoted many years of their lives 
to the service of their State and their Na- 
tion. They are fine public servants whose 
contributions to the general welfare of our 
people have inscribed their names indelibly 
in the record of achievement of this great 
legislative house. 

Let us make the last rollcall. There is 
KNOWLAND, SMITH of New Jersey, FLANDERS, 
MartTIN of Pennsylvania, JENNER, and Ives. 
Each of them has earned a lasting reputation 


in the gratitude of their country for devotion .; 


to duty and magnificent accomplishment. 


Is there a living American who does not) 


know the distinguished minority leader from 
California, Bun ENowtanp? When he 
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stepped into the shoes of Bob Taft many 
wondered if he could fill them. Maybe BIL. 
himself wondered, too. But the record of 
succeeding months and years confirmed the 
judgment of the great Taft. I am certain 
that if he can see us today he is smiling. 
BILL KNOWLAND has proved himself a leader 
and statesman of the highest order. 

Then there is Martin of Pennsylvania who 
has devoted practically his entire life to pub- 
lic service; FLANDERS and SmiTrH who have, 
through their high standing in this legisla- 
tive hall, contributed so much to the com- 
mon good. There is Ives whose name is 
synonymous with much of the labor lgis- 
lation that is on the statute books. There 
is JENNER who has fought the essential fight 
against Communist infiltration and the judi- 
cial infringement of the power of the na- 
tional legislature. 

Their loss is not to the United States 
Senate alone. The Nation can ill affofd their 
loss in these times of peril in international 
relations. No one of them can be easily 
replaced. 

Yet, I cannot deny them the well-earned 
retirement they seek for whatever reason. I 
can only join the swelling chorus of well 
done. I can only add my small voice in 
deep appreciation for their spléndid service 
to their State and Nation and my sincere 
gratitude for their friendship. I can sin- 
cerely express my thanks for the splendid 
example they have set for others to follow 
and for their personal help to me in my 
desire to serve as well as they. Indeed, they 
have been an inspiration that has guided my 
footsteps in the path that, I fervently hope, 
leads to statesmanship of their own caliber. 

And, Mr. President, I can say from the 
depths of my heart, to these six colleagues: 
God go with you. If .you seek other fields 
of public service may He bless your efforts. 
If you_seek peace and rest may He grant your 
wishes, for you have served long and well. 
Beyond that, I say only a reluctant goodby, 
with the knowledge that absence will not dim 
the deep feeling of affection and admiration 
all of us here in the United States Senate 
hold for our departing colleagues. 


eee see erat aes 


Small-Business Measures Passed By the 
85th Congress May Turn the Tide of 
Republican Favoritism to Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
small-business legislation which this 
Congress has designed and enacted marks 
an achievement equaled by few Con- 
gresses in history. 

Looking back over the record of the 
past 2 years, I find that we have suc- 
ceeded in passing and getting accepted 
at least 5 Democratic measures which 
will be tremendously beneficial.to the 4 
million small-business firms of this coun- 
try. ‘These are not small-business meas- 
ures in name only, but each and every one 
provides direct and practical help to 
small business. 

FIVE NEW SMALL-BUSINESS LAWS _—~ 

Repeal of the 3 percent tax on freight 
shipped by common carrier means that 
the small manufacturer can now ship 





his goods to buyers at less costs, and jy 
many instances at costs no higher 
are met by the big manufacturers 
operate their own transportation Sys- 
tems and thus never paid the tax, © 
The revisions made in the laws pre- 
scribing Government contracting meth. 
ods now mean that small firms may op. 
tain small Government contracts without 
going through the expensive and trouble. 
some -rigmarole connected with the 
advertised, competitive bid method. Ang 
these revisions also mean that the Goy. 
ernment agencies have a certain author. 
ity to make advance payments; and to 
make progress payments, for work on 
Government contracts, so that they neeg 
not exclude small firms from Govern. 


ment work by reason of their inability tp 


fmance the work for prolonged periods, 

The new Small Business Act means not 
only that SBA is now a _ permanent 
agency of the Government, but that i# 
has more authority and more provisions 
for advancing the interests of small firms, 


Most important, SBA now has a clear © 


authority and a clear directive to obtain 
for small business a real participation 
and a real share of the benefits of the 
billions of dollars which the Government 
agencies are handing out each year to 
help finance industrial research, experi- 
mentation, and development. 

The new small-business tax bill re- 
moves a number of unnecessary hard- 
ships which the Federal tax laws had 
imposed; and to assist small firms in 
making purchases of new machinery or 
equipment, it allows a postponement of 
taxes to cover up to 20 percent of the cost 
of the new equipment. 


Finally, the new Small Business In- | 


vestment Act—the Johnson-Patman 
Act—will offer small firms positive and 
practical assistance in overcoming & 
universal obstacle which small firms 
have faced. This is the obstacle of 
being unable to obtain capital. This 
act is designed, not to create more 
Government bureaus, but to help small 
business help itself in a quite practical 
and down-to-earth way, and in this it 
holds great promise of success. 
Certainly, these 5 small-business meas 
ures are 5 impressive steps. A great deal 
of the credit is due, I humbly suggest, 
the Small Business Committee of the 
House of which I am honored to be® 
member. All of this legislation embraces 
proposals which had been reco 
by our committee—or at least by the 
Democratic members of our Co 


who have carried the responsibility for 


developing recommendations to meet the 
problems of small business. And 
credit is.due, of course, to the 

leaders of the House and the 


‘It was our.Democratic leaders who 


to guide this legislation through Col 
gress and negotiate with the @ 
istration to accept it, and not veto it. 
BIG-BUSINESS FAVORITISM HAS BEEN BAD 
FOR BUSINESS 


Impressive as the legislative achieve 
ments of this Congress are, however, # 


does not remove all of the handicap” 
small firms. Certainly he haw 
measures I have mentioned has . 


too soon. And, altogether, they 


considerably short of bringing aboub# 
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m of Federal laws, policies, and 
business incentives which are even- 
handed and equally friendly to all classes 
of business. They may be fairly said to 
represent, I think, not the most that 
should have been done, but the most that 
we could persuade the administration to 
accept. Even so, they are substantial 
achievements. And they seem to mark 
a needed change in the tide of Federal 
policies toward small business—at least 
we can hope so. 

Certainly, the disastrous consequences 
of this administration’s policies of ex- 
elusive and overabundant favoritism to 
big business have been no more clearly 
demonstrated anywhere than by what 
has been happening within the business 
system itself. Even in the years when 
the administration leaders were boasting 
that business was the most prosperous 
ever, it was all too evident that they were 
pointing with pride to a prosperity for 
the few. Yes, big-business prices and 
profits quickly rose to record heights with 
the lavish aid of this big-business admin- 
istration. And just as quickly the place 
for small business began to shrink. 
While the giant manufacturing corpora- 
tions built plants and acquired new 
equipment at a record rate, and bought 
up or built new distribution and retail 
outlets, the small manufacturers, the 
small distributors, and the small retailers 
were subjected to a great variety of 
squeezes, sonie subtle and some not so 
subtle. 

In this era of big-business prosperity 
the number of small-business bankrupt- 
cies mounted from year to year. In the 
past 4 years small-business firms with 
Dun & Bradstreet ratings have failed at 
an average rate of more than 12,000 a 
year. And in the present recession 
year—1958—such failures will go to more 
than 16,000. Yet these figures do not 
include the many more thousands of 
small firms that have closed their doors 
and liquidated their accounts without 
loss to their creditors. 

Just think of the economic waste and 
the loss to ou» whole Nation. Is it any 
wonder that this Nation’s economic 
growth slowed to a snail’s pace in the 
years of so-called Republican prosperi- 
ty—even when the administration was 
able to boast that the amount of money 
being invested in new plants and new 

ess equipment exceeded all previous 
records? Is it any wonder that con- 
Sumer incomes have failed to keep pace 
- the growth in productive capacity? 
tion any wonder that-we now have 5 mil- 

of our labor force unemployed and 

€ along with idle productive capacity? 
ese things are all part and parcel of 
oa policies. These are policies 

h would make a famine where 

ance lies. . 
soins the full creative and productive 
ein . = business system are to be 

tead is to restore a abebuaieenie > 
Portunity for small firms. 3 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM HAS BEEN GOOD FOR 
BUSINESS — ° 
Am I dreaming of a day when there 
of no small-business failures? No, 
. course not. If the door of opportunity 
kept open, then there will al- 
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ways be room for business firms to ex- 
periment with new products and new 
services and with new ways of doing 
things. This is the way innovation 
comes. And this means there will be 
failures, as there will be successes. 

No, it was not because of any guaran- 
ty against failure—such as the giant 
corporations seem to enjoy today—that 
the traditional business system of this 
country proved to be @ fertile ground for 
the industrial revolution. Nor has it 
been in corporations where commercial 
success seemed most assured that the 
new scientific and technological progress 
of recent times has been most conspicu- 
ous. On the contrary, unless all our 
history books are completely wrong, our 
business system has been progressive and 
strong precisely for the reason that it has 
been a system which offered a fighting 
chance to firms of all sizes—not just 
prosperity to the firms with great fi- 
nancial resources behind them. And we 
have had such a business system in this 
country precisely for the reason that our 
traditional policy has been to encourage 
business of all sizes and to maintain a 
business climate where great numbers 
of independent business’ enterprises 
could exist and compete under fair rules 
of.competition. 

Saying these things today will, I know, 
seem “old hat.” There has been a tend- 
ency, of which I am well aware, to dis- 
miss our traditional precepts of economic 
freedoms as being incompatible with 
modern-day ideas about the scale of eco- 
nomic organization which is required to 
utilize up-to-date techniques of pro- 
duction and distribution. But have our 
historic ideas about freedom and inde- 
pendence really been made obsolete by 
modern technology? 

It would be sad indeed to think that 
orderly economic processes can be 
achieved only by having all of the Na- 
tion’s economic affairs under the control 
of but .a few boards of central managers. 
And it would be equally sad to think that 
our country is so poor in talents for 
business management that only a few 
corporate boards and managements may 
be staffed with really topflight talent. 
The truth is, in my experience, that the 
directors and managers of many of the 
top corporations are no more talented, 
and no wiser in the ways of orderly eco- 
nomic processes, than are a great -per- 
centage of the people now operating 
small firms and pursuing professional 
careers. Indeed, I believe I have met 
quite a few small-business people who 
could and would, in the same jobs, run 
rings around the present managers of 
some of the giant corporations of this 
country. 

No, there is no shortage of talent for 
business management. But there has 
been a shortage of talent for public man- 
agement, or at least a failure on the part 
of public management to make our cur- 
rent economic policies in ways which 
combine and preserve both our tradi- 
tional precepts of economic freedom and 
our traditional penchant for finding new 
and more efficient methods of producing 
and distributing economic goods. As I 
see it, this has been one of the great fail- 
ures of'‘our day. It is the failure which 
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has allowed Federal policies to become 
policies of special advantage to big busi- 
ness. It is the failure which has allowed 
the creation of a great variety of seem- 
ingly small special advantages in the 
laws, in the programs, and in the meth- 
ods of administration—all of which add 
up to an overwhelming advantage. It is 
the failure by which new kinds of so- 
called business incentives are continually 
being demanded and given—frequently 
in the name of small business—that turn 
out to be new incentives for big business 
and new hardships for small business. 

To my mind, it is time, and past time, 
that our Federal policies be made more 
even and friendly toward business firms 
oi all sizes. Obviously, this country 
needs big business and it needs prosper- 
ous big business. Yet it seems fair to 
think that-if.the big-business firms are 
as efficient and as necessary aS we are 
led to believe, they do not actually need 
the kinds of Federal laws, regulations, 
and methods of administration by which 
they gain special advantages. This 
country also needs and will continue to 
need small- and medium-size business— 
and for more reasons than one. 

MORE LEGISLATION NEEDED TO MAKE FEDERAL 
POLICIES EVENHANDED 

But to restore and maintain a fair 
chance for small business, there are still 
some hard problems ahead. We must, 
then, continue to work for the future and 
begin now trying to find ways and means 
for putting across in the new Congress 
the further legislation which we know 
that small business needs and should 
fairly have. 

During the past 4 years it has been my 
privilege to be chairman of the Small 
Business Committee’s subcommittee 
which deals with the problems of small 
business in the distribution fields. Thus 
it has been my privilege to learn the 
practical problems of a great many 
small-business people in retailing, in 
wholesaling, and other levels of the 
distribution trades. If I may suggest, 
then, what has seemed to me the most 
important problems in these fields, three 
stand out above all others: 

First, Federal taxes are terrifically op- 
pressive. Even in the most profitable 
small firms, these taxes leave very little 
in the way of capital for expansion and 
modernization. 

The second problem is quite closely re- 
lated to the tax problem. This is the 
problem I have already mientioned, which 
is that small firms as yet have Very little 
opportunity to obtain from _ outside 
sources the ‘capital needed for moderni- 
zation and growth. 

Third, our antitrust laws are badly in 
need of modernization and strengthen- 
ing in certain respects. Small-business 
people are being victimized by a large 
variety of trade practices which would 
be labeled unfair by any civilized 
standards. 

Here, then, it seems to me, are the 
three areas in which small-business 
legislation should be strengthened in the 
next Congress. 

As to the tax measures which are 
needed, and as to the measures which 
will be needed to strengthen and improve 
the new Small Business Investment Act, 
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these already seem clear—at least they 
seem clear to me. I have had the 
privilege of giving detailed study to both 
the tax and financing problems and in 
participating in drafting the legislation 
which this Congress has enacted on these 
subjects. So, if I may suggest, I believe 
that the important steps to be taken are 
those which were outlined in our earlier 
bills on these subjects and which were 
omitted from the bills as they finally 
were passed. 

The small-business tax bill which was 
finally passed includes most of the pro- 
visions which were proposed by a bill I 
introduced, and on which the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House was good 
enough to hear my arguments. It also 
includes several good provisions which I 
had not thought to recommend. 

Small corporations having no more 
than 10 stockholders may elect to be ex- 
cused from paying the corporate income 
tax; small corporations suffering a net 
loss may carry the loss back and deduct 
it from income in the 3 preceding years, 
instead of only the 2 preceding years; 
corporations may have a $100,000 credit, 
instead of a $60,000 credit, for determin- 
ing the special surtax on accumulated 
earnings; investors in small corporations 
who suffer a loss on their investment 
may take an ordinary-loss deduction, 
instead of the normal capital-loss deduc- 
tion; where an estate consists mainly 
of an interest in a small business, es- 
tate taxes may be postponed and paid 
in annual installments over a period of 
10 years: the same depreciation privi- 
leges which have applied to purchases of 
new machinery and equipment are now 
extended to purchases of used machinery 
and equipment; and finally, a small firm 
purchasing either new or used machinery 
and equipment may, for tax. purposes, 
write off 20 percent of that cost in the 
tax year when the purchase is made. 
These are all good provisions. They re- 
move unnecessary hardships from many 
small-business firms; and they should, to 
some extent, encourage investment in 
small firms. 

This legislation did not, however, in- 
clude a general tax reduction for small 
firms. And in one other respect the 
legislation falls short, I think, in not in- 
cluding a provision which would allow 
small firms to take a tax deduction for a 
certain percentage of the cost of new 
machinery and equipment purchases. 
The new tax law provides only for a 
speedup depreciation schedule, not for 
a tax deduction, and it thus falls short 
of providing all the assistance it might 
provide for small firms to expand and 
modernize their facilities. Last year— 
the year 1957—a staggering total of some 
$37 billion was invested in new business 
facilities. Even in this depression year 
of 1958, the level of business investment 
is expected to be in the neighborhood of 
$33 billion. And as I pointed out to the 
Ways and Means Commitiee, most of this 
is investment in expansion and moderni- 
zation of the very big firms. It is per- 

fectly obvious, then, that some further 
extreme distortions in the competitive 
system are going to occur unless small 
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firms are given an opportunity to keep 
pace in this growth and modernization. 

I do not believe that the incentives 
which I have proposed for small-business 
investment would actually result in any 
loss in revenue to the Government. On 
the contrary, it seems quite probable that 
an expansion and modernization of small 
firms would stimulate all business, in- 
crease employment and bring about a 
higher level of national income which 
would yield even more revenues at the 
present tax rates. 

TAX CUTS AND CREDIT NEEDED FOR GROWTH 

CAPITAL 

Finally, the absolute must legislation, 
as I see it, is a general reduction in small- 
business taxes. Plainly, the big corpora- 
tions are not sharing a proportionate 
burden of the Federal income taxes. 
When a corporation acquires such a de- 
gree of market power that it can plan 
its production schedules and maintain its 
prices, then it has in effect acquired the 
power to tax. And when corporations 
have this effective power to tax, they also 
have the power to shift—onto consumers 
and the general public—a large part of 
any income tax which the Federal Gov- 
ernment might impose. So, in spite of 
what may seem to be a general evenness 
and fairness about the present. tax rates, 
the practical burden of these rates is fall- 
ing disproportionately upon small firms. 
It is imperative then, as I see it, to reduce 
the tax rates on small-business incomes 
sufficiently to bring about an equal dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. 

Now I am not criticizing the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress for agreeing to 
omit from the tax bill that was passed 
those provisions «~which would have cut 
small-business taxes. On the contrary, 
to have included tax reductions in the 
bill in the face of a certain Presidential 
veto would have imperiled the whole tax 
bill and would have most probably lost 
the benefits which were obtained. The 
Democrats have*at best a thin majority 
in this Congress, and even if a 100 per- 
cent Democratic support could be 
mustered, we could not have hoped to 
obtain the two-thirds vote which would 
be necessary to override a Presidential 
veto. 

What then about the new Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act? Clearly, if this 
act proves as successful as we all antici- 
pate, more funds to finance the pro- 
gram will be needed. But as to the 
amounts that will be needed and the best 
ways to provide them, these are questions 


which can best be answered after we 


have had a chance to see how promptly 
and effectively the Small Business Ad- 
ministration puts this program into 
effect. 

In certain respects the new Small 
Business Investment Act is most gratify- 
ing. It provides for the formation of 
privately owned and operated small- 
business investment companies. ‘These 
investment companies will decide which 
small-business concerns to invest in, and 
which small-business concerns they will 
make loans to. This is as it should be. 
These new small-business investment 
companies will receive assistance through 
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loans of Federal funds, but in each jp. 
vestment and in each loan they make tp 
a small-business concern they wil] } | 
lending or investing a substantial por. 
tion of private money. In fact, for the 
most part, they will be investing §} ¢ 
private money with each $1 of 
money. To form one of these iny 
companies, the stockholders in the com. 
pany must raise $150,000 from 
sources in order to obtain $150,009 of 
Federal funds. 
As to its operations at the loca] 
the new small-business program has the 
same general features of an earlier hij 
which I helped to draft and introduceg 
along with WricHt Parman, the distin. 
guished chairman of our Small Business 
Committee. This was the small-business 
capital bank bill which would have put 
control of the new program under an 
independent agency, rather than unde 
the control of the Small Business Admin. 
istration, and hence under the control of 
the White House. . 
It was originally hoped, and it is sti | 
hoped, with this kind of beginning fhe | 
new small-businéss investment program 
would attract additional capital from 
private sources. Indeed, it was hoped 
that private capital will come in, retire 
the Government capital, and put the 
Government completely out of the pro- 
gram. And for this purpose of raising 
additional private capital, the bill intr. 
duced by several of the Democratic mem- 
bers of our Small Business Committe 
contained provisions which are missing 
from. the bill as it was finally made 
acceptable to the administration and 
passed. Specifically, there were features, 
of the original bill, whereby additional 
private capital could be raised in the 
central capital markets. The central 
small-business bank contemplated by 
that bill was to be authorized to issue 
bonds under the same conditions which 
have proved so successful in the 
tions of the Federal National M 
Association. In other words, there were ; 
to be bonds, not guaranteed by the Gor | 
ernment, but attractive to investors 02 
the basis of their underlying assets. As 
matters now stand, the Small Busines 
Investment Act does not provide a means 
for raising additional private capital @ 
the national markets. Furthermore, the 
Federal appropriations for the progral 
are quite small. a 
I do not mean to suggest that the pr 
gram is inadequate. On the contraly, 
present appropriations and 
financing arrangements are fully ade 
quate to make a beginning. And ths 
beginning, I might add, is one of the most” 
progressive business measures ever @ir 
acted. a 
It is only because of the importance 
and the great promise of this prograll 
that I suggest that the next Congres 
should watch it, nurture it, and encoul 
age it with all means possible. = 51 
Indeed, I believe and hope that Me 
turning point for small business in @- 
country has been made in the pres’ = 
Corigress, and that, building on | 
foundation, the next Congress WH © 
bigger and better things for 
business. 
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International Geophysical Year Research 
Program To Be Continued in 1959 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mf. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of satisfaction that the 
members of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce have 
been informed that at the August meet- 
ings in Moscow of the nations participat- 
ing in the International Geophysical 
Year a decision has been reached to con- 
tinue this highly important work during 
the coming year. 

It is true that all nations participat- 
ing in the International Geophysical 
Year have not yet indicated their inten- 
tion to continue their participation but a 
substantial number of those who have 
been most active in the program have 
demonstrated their desire to continue 
this work under the new title, “Inter- 
national Geophysical. Cooperation.” 

For the information of the Members 
of the House I am including here in the 
Recorp a statement of the principal mat- 
ters taken up and determined upon at 
the Moscow meeting, which has been 
prepared by Hugh Odishaw, executive 
secretary, United States National Com- 
mittee for the International Geophysical 
Year, National Academy of Sciences: 

The Fifth General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year was held in Moscow, 
July 30-August 9, 1958. The purpose of the 
assembly was to review the status of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year as it ap- 
proached. its end (December 31, 1958) and 
to consider future needs in geophysics both 
with respect to terminating the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year and to fields where 
additional cooperation appeared desirable. 

Approximately 365 scientists participated 
in the assembly, representing the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year committees from the 
following 35 countries: 

Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, German 
Democratic Republic, German Federal Re- 
public, Ghana, Hungary, India, Iran, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mongolian Peoples 
Republic, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States, Vietnam 
Democratic Republic, Yugoslavia. 

The assembly formally was called by the 

Committee for the International Geo- 
Physical Year (CSAGI). This Committee 
en established by the International Council 
eee Unions (ICSU) in 1952 to coordi- 

the international program. As at pre- 
Oa general assemblies, the meeting of 
GI was characterized by working groups 

. the various International Geophysical 
®ar flelds: world data centers, world days, 
iin 4 ogy, Seomagnetism, aurora and air- 
» onospheric physics, solar activity, cos- 
Trays, glaciology, oceanography, rockets 
8nd satellites, seismology, gravity measure- 
Tho concer radiation, and publications. 
ing groups, composed of scientific 

from the various delegations, met 

on Jur nptighges the opening plenary session 
ous &nd the closing plenary session on 
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A review of the flow of data to and among 
the three International Geophysical Year 
World Data Centers indicated that satisfac- 
tory progress is being made in this aspect of 
the International, Geophysical Year if ac- 
count is taken of the routine problems asso- 
ciated with the collection, checking, han- 
dling, mailing, and reproduction of basic 
data. The assembly urged, however, that 
the flow be accelerated and recommended 
that participants make copies available di- 
rectly to all three data centers in order to 
speed up the exchange of data and reduce 
the reproduction burder on the world data 
centers. The assembly requested that in ad- 
dition to the raw data the world data centers 
also collect reprints of published results of 
International Geophysical Year programs; 
and, in view of the value to scientists of these 
comprehensive collections of data, that the 
centers continue in operation for as long as 
possible. 

The single area in which completely satis- 
factory agreement was not achieved related 
to rocket and satellite data. With regard to 
scientific data from rocket and satellite ex- 
periments, United States scientists urged that 
preliminary data be supplied on a routine 
basis to the world data centers in advance 
of final publications, whereas U.S.S. R. scien- 
tists agreed only to supply copies of final 
published papers; they indicated that pre- 
liminary data could be supplied only upon 
specific request. In addition, United States 
scientists requested that information be 
provided (e. g., size and weight) on all ob- 
jects in orbit (satellites, rocket carrier bodies, 
nose covers), while U. S. S. R. scientists 
wanted to limit this information to instru- 
mental satellites only. Finally, while pre- 
cige orbital data was desired by most par- 
ticipants, U. S. S. R. scientists preferred, in- 
stead, to provide approximate direction an- 
gles for each observing station. The CSAGI 
has proposed a special committee to consider 
these three topics, and it is hoped that a 
satisfactory resolution may be achieved, 
which would then provide the degree of co- 
operation in this area which has character- 
ized all the rest of the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

The Assembly recommended that a world 
magnetic survey be undertaken during the 
coming period of solar minimum activity. 
International Geophysical Year studies pro- 
vide data during the peak of the sunspot 
cycle when the magnetic field undergoes 
rapid variations. The world magnetic sur- 
vey, however, would provide data on the slow 
changes of the magnetic field and provide 
an up-to-date magnetic map. Such surveys 
are best conducted in magnetically quiet 
periods, the next of which takes place some 
4 or 5 years from the present time. This 
recommendation will be considered by ICSU 
and by the various members of ICSU like 
our own National Academy of Sciences. 

The question of a prolongation of the 
International. Geophysical Year for another 
year was raised by the U. S. S. R. Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year Committee. It was 
decided that the period of intensified geo- 


‘ physical research effort of the International 


Geophysical Year should terminate as 
planned. However, it was proposed that the 
coming year be designated International 
Geophysical Cooperation 1959 (IGC-—1959) 
and that observational and data collection 
activities continue along the general plan 
of International Geophysical Year “as‘far as 
practicable and at such level and in such 
fields as may be determined by each partici- 


_pating committee.” This resolution, if acted 


upon favorably by the ICSU and its adher- 
ing bodies would have the following sig- 
nificance: First, it would provide a means for 
continued interchange of data among coun- 
tries, and it is planned that data from con- 
tributed geophysical research during 1959 
would be deposited in the International 
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Geophysical Year world data centers. Sec- 
ond; it would provide a transition period be- 
tween the present International Geophysical 
Year program and the subsequent undertak- 
ings for which there will be clear scientific 
needs for further international cooperation. 
As examples of the latter, there can be cited 
the Antarctic program and oceanography. 
The ICSU established special committees for 
these programs. The Special Committee on 
Antarctic Research has already planned the 
1959 effort in which the countries active in 
the Antarctic during the International Geo- 
physical Year will continue their studies. 
A similar committee has been established for 
oceanography although the plans of this 
committee are somewhat longer-ranged in 
nature. In addition, the ICSU will soon con- 
sider the establishment of appropriate com- 
mittees in several other areas, including (i) 
rocket and satellite research, (#1) solar pa- 
trols and alerts, and perhaps (iii) the pro- 
posed world magnetic survey. 

Agreement was reached on the publication 
of processed International Geophysical Year 
data and results. A series of volumes, to be 
published in the International Geophysical 
Year Annals, will be prepared under the 
direction of a specialist in each field (the 
World Reporter). Although complete pub- 
lication will take several years, the program 
will afford many advantages: First, economy 
in publication will be realized through this 
cooperative, international plan. Second, 
wide distribution of the International Geo- 
physical Year results will be possible through 
a single medium. Third, the long-range 
burden on world data centers should be ap- 
preciably reduced by the availability of these 
volumes of processed data, reports of activi- 
ties, and research papers. 

During the assembly a number of symposia 
were held. A total of some 200 scientific 
papers were presented, distributed among the 
following disciplines: meteorology, 23; ocea- 
nography, 10; rockets and satellites, 71; nu- 
clear radiation, 6; seismology, 25; aurora and 
airglow, 10; ionosphere, 22; glaciology, 5; 
geomagnetism, 17; and cosmic rays, i0. 
These papers contributed to the growing 
conviction among International Geophysical 
Year participants that the results ef the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year were fulfilling 
the expectations that had led to the launch- 
ing of this ambitious endeavor. 





James R. Naughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of Newsweek magazine de- 
voted a special report to the solid job 
turned in by the busy investigators 
working for congressional committees. 

Special mention was made of James 
R. Naughton, counsel for the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations. In the words of the News- 
week story: 

A case in point is James R. Naughton, 33, 
a red-haired, bespectacled former Army pri- 
vate first class and Drake University law 
graduate (1952), who heads the 6-man staff 
of the House Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee. Even well-informed Wash- 
ingtonians have never heard of this mild- 
mannered bachelor who regularly works from 
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8:30 a. m. to 9 p. m. and reads the record 
of the Teapot Dome investigation as a hobby. 
Yet, within months, he forced the recovery 
of $1.5 million which the Agriculture De- 
partment had overpaid in disposal of surplus 
cheese; pushed the Justice Department into 
starting antitrust suits against drug manu- 
facturers who sold the Government $53 mil- 
lion worth of polio vaccine—refunds may to- 
tal more than $5 million; opened an in- 
vestigation into sales abroad of $1.3 billion 
in farm surpluses; the probe may last 2 
years, but Naughton, in his cautious man- 
ner, says: “If we were certain there was 
no possibility of windfall profits we wouldn’t 
be looking into it.” 


During my years in the House, I have 
come to know Jim Naughton well and to 
respect him as one of the most com- 
petent staff members on the hill. The 
comments in Newsweek are well merited. 
While the article dealt only with the 
work of the staff, I also feel that due 
tribute should be paid to the leadership 
provided by the very able chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Fountain]. 





Discrimination: A Factor in the World 
Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
made on August 18 by the Honorable 
Herbert H. Lehman at a seminar spon- 
sored by World Brotherhood in Bern, 
Switzerland. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
DISCRIMINATION: A FACTOR IN THE WORLD 

CRIsIS 


(Remarks by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman at a 
seminar sponsored by World Brotherhood, 
Bern, Switzerland, August 18, 1958) 


If, in these tense and anxious hours, all 
of mankind could partake of the spirit which 
animates this meeting, the present fear of 
war might indeed be dissipated like the 
dark dream of terror it really is. And if all 
the leaders of governments could be infused 
with a profound belief in the concept of 
brotherhood, peace and justice might well 
be within our immediate reach. 

But today, hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple are filled with hates, prejudices, fears, 
and a sense of aggressive hostility. Their 
leaders are inevitably burdened with the re- 
fiection of these fears and prejudices. Na- 
tion is arrayed against nation, and there 
yawns between them the widening gulf of 
conflict—of interest, ambition, and purpose. 

Those who speak of brotherhood in the 
present world. atmosphere are inclined to 
be regarded as impractical visionaries. Yet 
I ask you: Who are the realists—those who 
see the world as a single community of 
brothers, whose relationship is in itself a 
warrant for living together in peace and 
justice, or those who see the world as a 
jungle to be ruled by the law of the jun- 
gle—by force and power—a concept whose 
inevitable result must be to return the world 
to the state of a jungle? 


os 
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Are not those who hold this latter con- 
cept the réal dreamers—the dreamers of in- 
credible nightmares? Are not they the really 
bewildered ones? 

Who are the truly impractical men, we or 
they? 

As for myself, I consider it a kind of mad- 

ness even to contemplate a course of action 
whose consequence must be the reduction 
of 60 centuries of civilization to rubble, 
ashes, and oblivion. 
_~ Little more than 100 generations ago, 
Western Europe was in the Stone Age. Step 
by step, those successive generations strug- 
gled upward into the light of modern day. 
Is it even possible that mankind will now 
undo all this and return to primitiveness and 
savagery? 

Today the puny hands of men hold in 
their grip forces of nature so powerful as 
to stagger and frighten the imagination. I 
have heard it estimated that 75 million 
Americans would be killed, and 20 million 
wounded, in the first hour of an all-out 
nuclear war. That is the projected carnage 
in America alone. Russia would Aare the 
same, and so would every other people in 
the path of all-out war. 

Surely the concept of world brotherhood 
is more practical and realistic than the con- 
cept of cosmic disaster. 

The world must realize that military and 
political power alone will not solve global 
problems. To reach nations, we must give 
evidence of deep and sincere concern with 
human relationships—the aspirations, the 
ideals, the dignity of peoples everywhere. 

Today, I am going to address myself to 
just one of the world’s problems, but a very 
central one. That problem is discrimination 
on the basis of group identification. In my 
own country, this problem is usually entitled 
discrimination against minorities on the 
ground of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. But in different countries, discrim- 
ination may take different forms. 

In whatever form, it involves the imposi- 
tion by a stronger group upon the weaker of 
an inferior status—a status of noneligibility 
for free association and equal participation 
in the rights and privileges of the general 
community. This imposition may be by 
force of law, tradition or prevailing practice. 

Such group discrimination is as old as 
civilization itself. One of the earliest devices 
of discrimination was the institution of 
slavery. This history of civilization, at least 
in the Western World, has recorded a suc- 
cessful assault upon the institution of human 
bondage. But discrimination in other forms 
has not only persisted, but has indeed in- 
creased and proliferated. Among the latter- 
day grounds for discrimination have been 
national origin, religious faith, social caste, 
economic status, and even political ideology. 
I have left to the last the mention of race 
and color. It is actually the most recent 
form. Yet today, it is the most widespread 
and the most virulent, dynamic and destruc- 
tive. 

Interestingly enough, in many times and 
places of the past where civilization blos- 
somed most brilliantly, discrimination based 
on race or skin color was unknown. Thus, 
in the ancient days of Israel’s greatest glory, 
the Queen of Sheba was considered a most 
appropriate object of the regard of King 
Solomon the wise, and, according to Arab 
apocrypha, bore him a son who founded the 
dynasty of Abyssinia. 

And when the royal dukedom of Venice 
was in its heyday at the turn of the 16th 
century, the Venetian army won great vic- 
tories under the command of a Moorish gen- 
eral who was black of skin—an episode im- 
aginatively celebrated in the Shakespearean 
tragedy, Othello. js * 

I cite these instances to show that dis- 
crimination based on race and color has no 
consistent sanction in history.. But today, 
such discrimination is found in varying de- 
grees and manifestations throughout most 
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of the world. Whether this manif 

is in the extreme and uncompromising form 
of apartheid, as in the Union of 
Africa, or in the relatively milder form ¢ 
segregation, as practiced in the State of 
Mississippi, or is found merely as a 

of social snobbishness, as in India, it js 
everywhere based on the shameless theme 
and- concept of racial superiority—og 
superiority of the western whites and the in. 
feriority of the coloreds—all coloreds, 

Not many years ago, in a nation border. 
ing on this very country in which we are 
assembled, an evil regime was established 
which canonized a particular doctrine of 
racial superiority. Many of the horrors 
which came to characterize that 
flowed directly or indirectly from its racial 
mythology. Yet although the physical forge 
which the Nazis brought to bear in support 
of racism was defeated and destroyed jp 
war, related dogmas continue today to pre. 
vail in many parts of the world. 

Now I come to the major theme of myre. 
marks today. I believe that the spuriow 
doctrine of western white superiority, ag it 
has been manifested in Asia and Africa and 
in the United States, is a principal source of 
the political difficulties which today con. 
front the Western Powers in world affair, 
This doctrine must be repudiated and its 
practices discarded, or the West will fail @ 
its present efforts. = 

One of the greatest appeals of the force 
of Communist subversion in Asia and Africa 
today consists of the false claim by the 
Communists that they are opposed to dis 
crimination based on class, race, color, @ | 
national origin. This is true despite the fact 
that in the chief of the Communist coun 
tries—Soviet - Russia—discrimination ¢on- 
tinues to exist. In that country, some of the 
most brutal forms of discrimination—to the 
point of genocide—have, in the recent past, 
been official Soviet policy. 

Nevertheless, communism, by its promise 
of the abolition of discrimination, holdsa 
powerful appeal to politically unsophisti- 
cated people. 

I believe that the West has been chiefly 
handicapped on this front by its own i 
ternal contradictions. 

‘The countries of the West chiefly te 
sponsible for this circumstance are te 
colonial powers, and the United States 
First, I am going to deal with the colonial 
powers. 

I am perfectly aware that in the countries 
of Western Europe generally, discrimination © 
on the basis of race is minimal—in the home 
countries. But in their colonies and forme 
colonies, discrimination is and was not only 
practiced and tolerated, but, in . many 
cases—certainly in black Africa—legally @ 
forced. It may be argued that discrimin 
tion in some of these areas was based 
on race but on cultural differences. Tht 
effect was and is the same. rt: 

All of us know that colonialism has 0 
come the chief hate-word in Asia and Africa 
It is the whipping boy for all the evils and 
problems which afflict and burden the pe 
ples of those continents. But I do not 
that most Americans, for instance, 
how completely, in the minds of the 
and African peoples, colonialism is 
with the humiliation and indignity of dit 
crimination and with the concept of Wester” 
white superiority. By the mathema oi 
demagoguery, colonialism has become : 
with imperialism and imperialism with 
justice, humiliation, exploitation, and por 
erty. Nationalism, on the other hand, wile) 
is frequently not free from its own ® 
crimination and prejudices, has become i@"" 
tified wtih pride, dignity, equality, aa@" 
dependence * * * and with prosperity e 
social justice. ‘ ada 

Of course, the exact kind of aise 
tion with which the colonial powers aifferent 
tified in the Arab world is quite 
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that in black Africa, ranging from 
and indirect forms in some parts of 
1d, to the more obvious and ex- 
But in any 


from 
ee b wor 
ee irect forms in others. 


tremely @ 
7 Arabs have indeed come to identify . 
‘nation in Africa. is exercised by one black 


e 
ons, a. with the colored races in the 


+ polarization of mankind. 

Generally speaking, the Arabs have a sense 
of deprivation, frustration, and humiliation 
which many express by blind resentment 

tthe West. Not far below the surface 
of the Arab mind, Iam told, is a feeling that 
Ww policy has been based on an attitude 
of patronage toward the Arabs as individ- 
nals—a reflection of the same. concept of 
white Western superiority which finds its 
naked manifestation in black Africa and in 
the Southern part of the United States. 

We should realize that resentment against 
racial discrimination is an elementary pas- 
sion, simple to feel and simple to arouse. 
It touches the most tender nerve-endings 
inthe human mind. 

Discrimination is only a word, but to the 
victims of it, the meaning is very personal 
and concrete. 

In its crudest and cruelest form, discrimi- 
nation means to a father the awareness that 
his infant child can never aspire to a sta- 
tion equal to his potentialities. 

It means that the great educational insti- 
tutions, where there is to be found the 
knowledge that is power, is barred to him 
who is of the wrong race or creed. 

Discrimination means that the dark- 
skinned traveler cannot be fed or given 

accommodations at the.public inn 
reserved for white people. 

It means to the dark-skinned mother that 
she cannot buy milk for her child at the con- 
venient store. 

It means to the dark-skinned man that he 
cannot receive ihe ordinary courtesy of a 
“Mr.” infront of his name. - 

It means the necessity to step aside for 
the lesser person who is a westerner and has 
a white skin. 

TheTeelings aroused by discrimination are 
explosive ones. Even the memory or im- 
pression of discriminatory practices in times 
past can serve as a goad to present action— 
to hasty, unwise and violent action. 

In the Arab countries of the Middle East, 
to the man in the street, if he is poor or his 
landlord is a tyrant, if the administration 
of his government is corrupt, the elections 


. @rooked, or his life generally frustrating, all 
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this, to him, is almost certainly the fault of 
alien influences which the triumiph of Arab 
nationalism will sweep away. I am, in this 
description, paraphrasing a recent article 
analyzing Arab nationalism which appeared 
in the London Times. What is true of the 
Arab countries is also true of Indonesia and 
tae countries in Southeastern and Middle 


_ Ih most of Africa, racial discrimination is 
heither subtle nor a memory. It is a present 
fact. On that continent, 220 million 
People live, of whom only 6 million are Euro- 
aaa Of the 220 mililon, 133 million live 
he cnet Boverning areas—in colonies or 
equivalent thereof. In almost every one 
colonies, discrimination in its most 

blatant forms i: practiced, not against a 
but against the majority. And 
due the independent and self-governing 
) there is included the Union of South 
wie Where the practice of discrimination 
Only official policy, but an official ob- 
— » In all of Africa, non-discrimination 
€Xception, and discrimination is the 
fee: in black Africa, as in the Arab 
kind, quality and intensity of dis- 

Years, tory Practices vary widely. In recent 
Some colonial Powers have begun to 

t oh, so slowly—to rei some 
ts, and to acknowiedge the na- 
retical and eventual right sy Sun 
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But progress in this direction has been 
much too slow, and, in most places, has come 
much too unwillingly. In most places, the 
recognition is more theoretical than actual. 

I am aware, too, that some of the discrimi- 


‘group against another, by one dominant tribe 

against weaker ones, by the eduacted against 
the uneducated. But such circumstances, 
which are found every where, do not obscure 
the major fact—of prevalent discrimination 
by western whites against the coloreds. This 
fact is a major weakness of the West in Africa 
today. 

Now I will turn to the practice of discrimi- 
nation in the United States. 

The United States is not a colonial power. 
Yet the practice of racial discrimination in 
the South, and to a lesser degree in other 
parts of my country, is one of the chief hand- 
icaps in our leadership of the free world 
today. It is one of the chief supports for 
anti-American feeling among the native peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa, and Latin America, 
too. 

In saying this, I am not pretending to say 
anything new or to say anything outside my 
country that I have not said in the United 
States Senate and on public platforms from 
one end of my country to the other. 

In fact, all of you here who are familiar 
with the domestic scene in the United States, 
are aware that the abolition of discrimina- 
tion in my country has the support of a great 
majority of the American people. As with 
every hard problem, there are many politi- 
cians and political leaders who would much 
prefer if this issue could be quietly resolved 
without conflict, or could be postponed until 
another day when there weren’t so many 
other problems pressing upon us. However, 
I would like to assure you that this problem 
‘will not be postponed. There is no possibil- 

*ity whatever that the issue can be set aside 
or the struggle—for it is a struggle—quieted. 
Many of our public leaders have unfortu- 
nately failed to provide the leadership that 
this grave and critical matter requires. Such 
leadership is long overdue in my country. 

The voices of protest against discrimina- 
tion in the United States, and against the 
practice we call segregation, are not confined 
to the North. There are more than a few 
southern voices—white southern voices— 
raised in passionate protest, too. I am going 
to quote from an article which appeared 
recently in a publication called the American 
Scholar, written by a professor of political 
science at the University of Florida. His 
name is Dr. William G. Carlton. 

“The spectacle of the Governor of Arkan- 
sas,’ wrote Professor Carlton, “calling out 
troops to bar the way of Negro children to 
public schoolr, was a dramatic reminder of 
the racial caste still existing in America. 
With this act, Governor Faubus gave more 
aid and comfort to America’s enemies abroad 
than did the Rosenbergs when they traitor- 
ously delivered technological security secrets 
to the Russians.” 

“The actions of Faubus at Little Rock were 
as great a disaster to America and the West as 
the tremendous strides made by the Russians 
in ballistic missiles. The fact that Ameri- 
cans and American leaderships still do not 
clearly recognize this, is far more ominous 
for the western cause than the specific de- 
feats themselves.” : 

This was a professor of political science at 
the University of Florida, in the heart of the 
Solid South. 

There are voices—a surprising number of 
other such voices—from the South—from 
the white South. And the Negro South is 
aroused asnever before. * 

This struggle against discrimination will 
be won in Ameri¢as It will be won sooner 
than most Americans think.‘ Of this, I am 
confident. 

It will be won not only in the South, but 
in the North, too. The practice of discrimi- 
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nation is not unknown in the North, either, 
although it is not, as in the South, officially 
sanctioned or tolerated by law. The most 
obvious manifestation of discrimination in 
the North is in housing—in the unofficial 
pressures which force Negroes to live in 
racial ghettos, like Harlem in New York City. 

I have declared on many occasions that the 
walls of Harlem must come tumbling down. 
I gave my strong support last year to a pro- 
posed municipal ordinance in New York City 
to outlaw discrimination in housing—in pri- 
vate housing—as it has long been in public 
housing. That proposal was, after a strug- 
gle, enacted into law. This is the first such 
ordinance, as far as I know, to be passed by 
any city. I am sure that other cities will 
follow suit. 

The great tragedy is that America and 
the West generaMy are not making use of the 
fact that most enlightened men in the free 
world are, in fact, carrying on an active 
struggle within their own countries against 
the practice of discrimination. We should 
raise these banners for ail the world to see. 
The colored peoples should and could be 
cheering us on and hailing our leadership in 
the struggle against all discrimination every- 
where. Most of us actually believe as deeply 
as they that discrimination is wrong, evil, 
and immoral. 

As a matter of fact, the very idea of non- 
discrimination—of the equality of all human 
beings and the eligibility of all for equal 
rights and opportunity—was born in the 
West. At least, the West gave that idea its 
dynamic content. The West made it an in- 
trinsic part of its spiritual, intelectual and 
ideological heritage. The West has always 
subscribed to that idea in principle. 

The advocacy of that principle by the gov- 
ernments of the West has, however, been 
largely muted in recent years, certainly inso- 
far as its practical application is concerned. 

As I have said, this has been and continues 
to be a source of critical weakness on the part 
of the West in dealing with the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. And no posture of mili- 
tary power, no offers of military aid or ship- 
ments of arms—not even offers of economic 
aid—will completely compensate for this 
weakness. 

It has been urged as a policy for the Mid- 
dle East, for instance, that the Western pow-, 
ers propose a broad program of economic 
assistance to help raise the standard of liv- 
ing of ali the people of the Middie East— 
possibly through a vast Marshall plan and/or 
@ generously endowed Middle Eastern devel- 
opment agency. 

I strongly favor such a proposal. I con- 
sider a comprehensive program of economic 
aid, whether by the Western Powers or 
through the United Nations, a fundamental 
part of any sound plan to solve the political 
problems of the Middle East. However, I do 
not believe this to be by any means the 
whole answer. 

As I see it, among the. deepest sores in the 
Middle East—as deep as the sores of poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy—are the impression 
and memory of humiliation, exploitation, and 
degradation. This is one of the chief fuels 
of the flaming fires of nationalism. 

The West, to recover its position of leader- 
ship, as far as the peoples of Asia and Africa 
are concerned, must show its intention and 
desire to accept the peoples of Asia and 
Africa on a basis of full equality, as in- 
dividuals, without the stigma of inferiority 
based on race, complexion, or area of origin. 
The doctrine of white Western superiority 
must be vigorously repudiated by the leaders 
of the West, not as an expression of ex- 
pediency, but as an act of faith and convic- 
tion. And the Wes® must show its clear 
purpose to eliminate all practices of dis- 
crimination by whites against coloreds, wher- 
ever such practices exist, and so far as pos- 
sible to erase past memories of the humilia- 
tion and degradation of native peoples by 
westerners. 
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I hope I have not given the impression that 
I consider the question of discrimination and 
the concept of Western white superiority to 
be the only problem involved in the relation- 
ship between the West and the peoples and 
lands of Africa and Asia. No; I am aware of 
the many complex and extremely difficult fac- 
tors which make up the present situation. 

Some of these problems are, in fact, on 
every tongue today, and the solutions sug- 
gested are as varied as the problems them- 
selves. But these.do not belie my central 
thesis, which is that for the West, the prac- 
tice and philosophy of racial discrimination 
is a major and formidable barrier to a con- 
structive approach to the mountainous col- 
lection of problems facing us in our relation- 
ships with the peoples and nations of Asia 
and Africa—and, in short, to the question of 
peace and stability in the world. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population lives 
in Asia and Africa today. The world’s center 
of power is shifting in that direction. It 
might be well to take note, too, that some of 
the extreme manifestations of nationalism 
emerging, especially in Asia, openly aspire to 
achieve dominance over the white race, and 
to practice discrimination against them. 

The somber implications of this develop- 
ment must give pause to us all, of whatever 
race. The more urgent, then, that the West 
move and move quickiy to eliminate dis- 
crimination on its part. 

It is almost trite these days to say that 
a major part of the world is in revolution. 
It may be trite, but it is a fact. Yet it is 
not the same revolution everywhere. The 
nature of the upheaval differs from continent 
to continent, and almost from region to 
region. 

But everywhere the status quo is being 
subjected to heavy and increasing pressure. 
Indeed, the forces committed to a preserva- 
tion of the status quo are committed to a 
losing cause. It is against them that the 
revolution rages. 

Of course, it would be convenient for those 
who enjoy the benefits of. the status quo to 
preserve it. But this is an impossibility— 
the hallucination of an unreal mind. That 
is why I said, at the start of these observa- 
tions, that the idealists—those who believe 
in brotherhood and who seek to practice it— 
are the true realists, the really practical men 
of today. And in regard to the revolution 
to which I have referred, the true realists 
are those who propose to ride with and try 
to help steer the revolution into constructive 
channels, rather than those who would try 
to suppress it. The most unrealistic of all 
are those who consider this revolution a sim- 
ple product of Soviet intrigue. 

I certainly do not mean that it is desirable 
to yield everywhere and under all conditions 
to all the demands of those who happen to 
be leading a particular nationalist revolution. 
There are some nationalist leaders—or mis- 
leaders—who must be opposed in their ex- 
travagant ambitions for personal power. 
Moreover, some of the objectives of some 
nationalist groups are neither reasonable, 
realistic, nor just. The answer is neither 
surrender to unjust demands nor total op- 
Position to all demands. 

One thing is sure: the West will not be 
able successfully to deal with the nationalist 
upheavals nor to affect the course of the 
nationalist revolutions if the West appears 
in the eyes of the multitudes as the protector 
of the status quo—the enemy of the revolu- 
tion. —~ 

One of the ways in which we of the West 
can show that we sympathize with the objec- 
tives of the revolution is to make clear that 
dignity, democracy, freedom and nondis- 
crimination are. interchangeable words, or 

} are, at least, related words, @nseparable one 
from the other, like the fingers of a hand. 

There are different peoples and different 
races in the world, but they are different as 
brothers are different, and all must have 
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equality of opportunity and equality of 
rights. 

This is one of the practical approaches to 
peace—peace with justice, dignity, fulfill- 
ment and freedom. 

To this approach, on the basis of the con- 
cept of brotherhood, there is no practical 
or realistic alternative. This is everybody’s 
job—the job of government, and the job of 
every citizen and every subject in every 
country. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
and the Members of the House are 
aware, some outstanding scientific con- 
tributions are being made during the 
International Geophysical Year by the 
scientists engaged in research in the 
Antarctic. It is with a great. deal of 
satisfaction that we observe that this 
research program is to be continued on 
a@ more or less permanent basis through 
a recently created international Special 
Committee on Antarctic Research. 

For the information of the Members 
of the House, I wish to include in the 
REcorp a copy of the minutes of the 
meetings recently held in Moscow dur- 
ing the forepart of August which out- 
lines the scope of the work which will 
be conducted in Antarctica during 1959: 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ANTARCTIC RESEARCH— 

SECOND MEETING ON MoNnpDay AvuGuUST 4, AT 

2:30 P. M. 

FIRST PLENARY SESSION 
Agenda 

1. Opening remarks by President. 

2. Matters arising from minutes of first 
meeting at “The Hague.” 

(a) To note approval of the constitution 
by ICSU. 

(b) Proposed amendment to item 3 of 
constitution. The words “in organizing the 
operation of the definitive scientific pro- 
gram” to be deleted. Item 3 will then read 
“SCAR will invite the formation of Na- 
tional Antarctic Committees in the partici- 
pating countries, to frame and carry out an 
operational program designed to imple- 
ment the general scientific program for- 
mulated by SCAR.” 

(c) Formation of National Antarctic Com- 
mittees report. 

(ad) Circulation of research program of 
SCAR. 

(e) Appointment of permanent delegate 
by Chile. 

(f) United Nations notified of formation 
of SCAR. 

(g) Relations with other bodies. 

(h) Amendment to some copies of Appen- 
dix IV under “Gravity” should be amended 
to read: 

“Gravity observations threw light not only 
on aspects of local crustal structure, but also 
on the figure of the earth. Again the uni- 
formity of global coverage is desirable, but 
subject again is more intensive coverage 
where there are special problems.” 

(i) Is note that an earlier meeting of cer- 
tain countries on June 1958 to discuss co- 
operation under SCAR was not considered 
necessary. 










, . September 12 


(j) Finance, national subscriptions, 

3. Presentation of national reports 
Antarctic research planned for 1959 and 
later. 

4. Formation of working groups, 


Draft minutes of the meeting held » 
April 8, 1958, at 8:30 p.m. in Moscow 
Present: Delegates Zenkevitch (TUBs) 
Laclavere (I. U. G. G.), Bolin (IL @ U), 
Harang (URSI and Norway), a} 
(Argentina), Bullen (Australia), Van Mieg. 
hem (Belgium), Imbert (France), 
(Japan), Robertson (New Zealand), Van 
Rooy (South Africa), Wexler (U. g, A), 


Somov (U.8.S.R.). 

Observers: Bohnecke (SCOR), Ashfon 
(W. M. O.) part time. 

Advisers: Jacka, Gibbs (Australia); Bur. 
anov, Scherbakov, Krichak (U. §. §, R); 
Cartwright (U. S. A.) part time; : 
(Argentine); Eliassen (Norway); Emery, 
Pone (France). " : 

1. The president opened the m 
reviewing the formation and functioning 
SCAR. , 

2. Matters arising from the meeting g 
The Hague in February 1958: 

(a) It was noted that the bureau ¢ 
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ICSU had approved the suggested constity. 12 t 
tion of SCAR. aurc 
(b) The meeting approved the tism 
tion that in item. 3_of the constitution, th glaci 
words “in organizing the operation of th pres 
definitive scientific program” should & Ne 
deleted. - a sir 
(c) It was reported that the f phys 
countries had already formed National Ant in @ 
arctic Committees: Australia, Belgium, surv 
France, Japan, New Zealand, South Afria, taine 
The U. &S. A. had already formed a Pox of A 
Committee which would act as the Nation No 
Antarctic Committee for the purpose c tific 
SCAR. The U. S. S. R. is in the proces 1959. 
forming a new National Antarctic Com So 
mittee. The United Kingdom has strength da C 
ened its existing IGY Antarctic subsm Islan 
mittee to deal with the provlems of SOAR King 
Argentine and Norway are likely to form M in p 
tional Antarctic Committees. No report woul 
available from Chile. help 
(a) It was reported that the reseat above 
yrogram formulated by SCAR was pub tails 
lished in the Chronicle of the WG Un 
No. 10 in March 1958 and had thus had tinue 
circulation. porta 
(e) It was noted that Chile had appointed \ gram 
Prof. Don Humberto Fuenzalida a = 
permanent delegate to SCAR : 

(f) It was noted that the United Natio eight 
had been informed of the formation mf their 
purpose of SCAR. ed ~~ 

(g) In order to promote cooperation 2 nl 
other bodies interested in the work of 8 — 
one observer from the WMO and one New 
server from the SCOR had been invited help 
the meeting. 7 sheet ) 

(h) An omission from some copies of tei 0: 
research program of SCAR was noted. detail 

(i) It was reported that an earlier B® The 
ing of certain countries in June 1958 o@& Open : 
cuss cooperation under SCAR was nob cit in su; 
sidered necessary. ie _ Search 

(j) It was reported that France MRR emy ¢ 
Australia had paid annual su 4 Of fur 
SCAR by May 21, 1958, and countries Ameri, 
had not yet done so were requested 0™ suppli 
ward them to the Treasurer, I Paits Us 
Noordeinde, The Hague, Netherlands. _ bases, 

(k) At the request of the French - po 19 
and after discussion by the meeting it Wor! 
decided to rewrite item 8 of the P oe Soviet: 
of the first meeting of the SCAR ® an 
Hague as follows: South, 

Area of interest of SCAR a 

For the purpose of SCAR it was ag ook 
the “Antarctic” shall be bounded 9 ‘the Be 
Antarctic Convergence. Certain SW, Lang, 
arctic islands listed below may be eh face m 
SCAR’s area of interest even if they? Which 

















to lie outside the Antarctic Con 
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onal reports on Antarctic research 
ee for 1959 and later were then pre- 
sented. These may be summarized as fol- 


Naigentina will take over Ellisworth base 
the United States of America and run 
a main scientific program there but limited 
studies will continue at Base General Bel- 
. Other Argentine Antarctic bases will 
e to operate as before. 
eraiia will continue operations at Mac- 
e Island, Mawson, and Davis. In addi- 
tion they will take over Wilkes base from 
the United States of America in February 
1959. Ice sheet traverses will continue from 
Mawson for one further summer, then this 
activity will be transferred to Wilkes sta- 
tion. Printed details were presented. 
Belgium will continue to operate its 
Antarctic base during 1959 as before. Printed 
details were presented. 
France. The inland station Charcot will 
be closed at the end of the International 


Geophysical Year but D’Urvilie will continue 


to operate on the same lines as previously 
with some small reduction in the program. 

Japan will reoccupy Syowa base in Feb- 
ruary 1959 and leave a wintering party of 
12t015men. The wintering party will study 
aurora and airglow, cosmic rays, geomagne- 
tism, ionospheric physics, meteorology, 
glaciology, seismology. Printed details were 
presented. 

New Zealand will maintain Scott Base with 
asimilar program to the International Geo- 
physical Year plus some additional studies 
in aurora, biology, and extensive geological 
survey. Hallet station will again be main- 
tained in cooperation with the United States 
of America. Printed details were presented. 

Norway will continue the present scien- 
tific program at their Antarctic base during 
1959. 

South Africa will continue work on Tristan 
da Cunha, and Marion Islands and on Gough 
Island subject to agreement by the United 
Kingdom. They would welcome cooperation 
in putting a base on Bouvet Island, and 
would like to send 1 or 2 meteorologists to 
help in an Antarctic coastal station. All 
above proposals are tentative. Printed de- 
tails were presented. 

United Kingdom. At Halley Bay will con- 
‘tinue to carry out research in the most im- 
portant scientific disciplines but the pro- 
gram is not fully decided yet. Extensive 
topographical and geological surveys will 
continue in the Graham Land region and 
eight existing Antarctic bases will continue 

programs. Printed details were pre- 
sented. 

United States of America will continue to 
Operate the Pole, Byrd, and McMurdo sta- 

and Cape Hallet in cooperation with 

New Zealand. They are also prepared to 

help at Elisworth and Wilkes bases. Ice 

traverses, would continue including 

one Onto the Victoria Land plateau. Printed 
were presented. 

The Little America station will be kept 
Open after 1958 as a logistics and supply base 

Support of United States Antarctic re- 
The United States National Acad- 
emy of Sciences is considering the question 

er scientific investigations at Little 
Ca. More definitive information will be 
oo later to the SCAR. - 
- 8S. R.: Will continue work at existing 
ay 196 neeTskaya will be closed in Janu- 
» While there will be some reduction 
at Bunger Oasis. It is hoped to move 
October = to the pole of inaccessibility in 
time, co. Ice sheet traverses will con- 
Uding one from Vostock to the 


cn Poe and back to Sovietskaya, and the 


s t© establish small bases south of 
the Bellingshausen Sea and in Queen Maud 
‘on These will study glaciology and sur- 
Which logy and will assiet in traverses 

Plan to cross the Antarctic. Oceano- 


inaccessibility will be visited. It is: 


Here 
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graphical work will continue in the Bellings- 
hausen Sea and in the region of the Antarc- 
tic convergence. - 

4. After discussion it was decided to set up 
the following working groups: 

(1) Biology, physiology, and oceanogra- 
phy: Convener Professor Zenkevitch; mem- 
bers Emery, Bohnecke, Robertson, Maximov, 
Capurro, Lill. 

(2) International cooperation and publi- 
cations: Convener Laclavere; members So- 
mov, Bullen, Odishaw, Schumann, Panzarini, 
Imbert, Robin, Nagata, Harang, and a repre- 
sentative of the WMO. 

(3) Weather’ central, and studies of the 
atmosphere, earth, and ice: Convener Wex- 
ler; members Gibbs, Tauber, Krichak, Schnei- 
der, Van Rooy, Fritz, Jacka, Robertson, 
Robin, Kawabata, Shumsky, Cartwright, and 
a representative of WMO. 

It was agreed that the conveners could 
add such experts as they considered neces- 


sary. 

5. The Australian delegate tabled a letter 
inviting SCAR to meet in Melbourne in 
February 1959. 





Improvement in Housing Conditions— 
Women’s Conference on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on the Women’s Conference 
on Housing and its relation to condi- 
tions in the housing industry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Because I am deeply interested in the im- 
provement of housing conditions, I would 
like to call to the attention of my colleagues 
@ project which promises to help this cause. 
This project is the Women’s Conference on 
Housing, a meeting to be held in Washing- 
ton October 14, 15, 16 to give homeowners 
from scores of our cities a chance to express 
their likes and dislikes, their needs and 
their hopes for the homes of today and of 
tomorrow. 

The organizations sponsoring the Women’s 
Conference on Housing are: 

The Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute, Washington. 

The Better Heating-Cooling Council, New 
York. 

The Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, New York. 

The Oil Heat Institute, New York. 

The National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors, Washington. . 

The National Bureau for Lathing and 
Plastering, Washington. 

The National Association of Lumber Man- 
ufacturers, Washington. 

The National Association of Home Builders, 
Washington. 

The Plumbing Fixture Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington. 

The Portland Cement Association, Chicago. 

The Structural Clay Products institute, 
Washington. 

Underwriting this conference are the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders and the 
United Industry Committee for Housing. 
we see in action new forces—the 
builder and the manufacturer and con- 
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tractor united to better the American home, 
to give the housewife what she wants and 
needs to strengthen the bonds of her family, 
to make the home the center of life for her 
children, her friends, and her neighbors. 

It is interesting to me to note that the 
manufacturers engaged in this effort are 
competitive as to products—the brick in- 
dustry and the lumber industry, for ex- 
ample—but in agreement that our homes 
should be- improved, our communities 
strengthened by better planning, better 
building. Whatever the individual bent of 
these manufacturers and contractors aid 
homebuilders, they believe that home owner- 
ship should be the first item in the American 
budget. 

The United Industry Committee for Hous- 
ing and the National Association of Home 
Builders are now conducting a nationwide 
survey of homeowner preferences, planning 
a conference agenda to discuss those pref- 
erences, and otherwise gearing their future 
to the expressed desires of the women who 
know best what makes a house a home. 

I wish to express my welcome to the dele- 
gates who will come to Washington for the 
Women’s Conference on Housing, and to 
promise that their findings and their hopes 
for the future will be watched attentively by 
the Congress. 





Retirement of Hon. Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me regarding the retirement of the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmiTH]. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcokp, as follows: 


The. decision of the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] to retire at the 
end of this session is one that is a source of 
regret for those of us who have happily served 
with him. 

Senator SmirnH’s contributions in the field 
of foreign affairs have been notable. Tran- 
scending this specialized field, however, has 
been his constant eagerness to accommodate 
divergent and conflicting positions on other 
troublesome issues before the Senate during 
his service Rere. 

Without abandoning dedication to prin- 
ciple, Senator SmirH has, as a man of com- 
plete good will, enjoyed conspicuous success 
in harmonizing opposing viewpoints that at 
times seemed irreconcilable. 

On many occasions I enjoyed serving with 
him when the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed Services 
conducted joint hearings on subjects of com- 
mon interest, including the inquiry into the 
dismissal of General MacArthur and our 
military position in the Far East. Senator 
SMITH has at all times brought to such pro- 
ceedings a constructive attitude and a wis- 
dom that had a profound effect on any 
deliberations in which he participated. 

As he returns to the tranquillity of private 
life I must express the high regard in which 
I hold him and the keen regret I feel over 
his leaving. 
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Results of Annual Questionnaire Sent to 
Constituents by Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 
of Ohic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the results of my 
annual questionnaire. 

The replies to the questionnaire this 
year have been very encouraging and the 
many comments by those replying were 
particularly interesting. More than 2,500- 
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questionnaires have been returned, giv- 
ing an excellent cross section of the 
thinking in the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio. 


build in America the mightiest, the 
est, the most serviceable bridges the 
has yet seen, as is demonstrated here this 
afternoon in the year 1958. % 
The first highways were military highways, 


I am very grateful to all of you who—wThe Appian Way through the Roman 


took the time to fill out and return the 
questionnaire. Your answers-have been 
of great help to me in my job as your 
Representative. 

The questionnaire and results follow: 

ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

The following are some questions pending 
before the Congress on which it will be help- 
ful to me to have the opinion of my con- 
stituents. I hope you will take the time to 
answer, and may I say that your answers 
will be held in strict confidence, and how 
any single individual may answer these ques- 
tions will not be revealed to anyone. If you 
care to make additional comment, please use 
the other side of the sheet, 








a -§ &©& NH 


Qo 


“I 


. Do you approve continuing United States foreign aid in our competition with 
the Soviet Union in the present cold war?----.-.--- 

. Do you approve extending the Trade Agreements Act for 5 years and authorizing 
a 25 percent reduction in any duty existing July 1, 1958?_.........-.--.-...---- 872 

. Do you approve the agreement between the United States and Russia to increase 
their cultural, technical, educational, and sports exchanges? ---......--..-.---.- 

. Do you favor placing a single organization in charge of the development of all 
United States long-range missiles? ................-- 

. Do you approve spending Federal funds to build hospitals, highways, schools, 
flood-control projects, etc., to stimulate our economy when needed? 

. In economic reeessions, do you favor a reduction in Federal income tax rates even 
though Federal spending exceeds estimated revenues? 

Do you approve extending the life of the Small Business Administration with 

increased authority to make business loans and disaster loans?__........---=..- 


Total Percentages 


1, 736 640 73 
1, 528 742 67 


8 & 


1, 984 710°; 74 26 


8. Do you approve Federal grants to States to improve instruction in the fields of 
science, mathematics and languages, and Federal scholarships to be awarded by 


DinEe RII I sii cin cncsgp erties Sesenencinghsd Wi ethentcetalinimanni gdp een anil 
9. Do you approve increasing the present pay of our postal workers, Federal civilian 
employees, and members of our Armed Forces?_..-- 
10. Do you approve increasing rates on out-of-town Ist-class mail to 5 cents?........- 


we en ne ee een enn eee eeceee 


1, 500 838 64 36 


1, 464 816 64 
1, 164 51 49 





Please check 5 of the following 16 issues you think most important today: 


(i) Control of communism in Amer- 


SO a cine natin niabanochiptibastintnibecunaainton 1, 228 
(j)} Tabor policies ...a....wcicsscicdudics 1,118 
(k) Defense and war preparedness. 870 
(1) Maintaining peace.............. 1, 046 
(m) Corruption in Government... 718 
(n) Administration of outer space | 

SIE inj cxincieeo capabilites 242 
(0) Promotion of science........... > + 
(p)--Givet tightOssnnccckndidetuncuiioe - 444 





(a) Government spending-_.-........ 1, 102 
(b) Balancing the budget_-..--.---. 628 
(c) Reduction of debt of Federal Gov- 

ORG a dec witinneint Demat 742 
CD Tic istethiiieirinaitan tenencteaesiontiinicateatl 718 
(e) Farm prices and policies_......-. 660 
(f) Policies regarding small business 

BER SEY .n cicinsins ct eecing, 602 
(g) American foreign policy._....-.-- 1,010 
(h) United States foreign trade poli- 

DOD inipticet bcias ged ennakadiiieds 636 
Bridge Dedication 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include an address 
delivered by Hon. CLarEnce Cannon, of 
Missouri, on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the bridge across the Missouri 
River at St. Charles, August 16, 1958. 


DEDICATION OF BrmncE 


Governor Long, members of the State cab- 
inet, legislators of House and Senate, Mr. 
Whitton, officials of the Missouri State 
Highway Commission, Mayor Vogt, aldermen 
of the city, -members of the chamber of 
commerce, distinguished visitors and friends, 
we dedicate today a great bridge, on a great 


highway, spanning a great river, in a great 
State and a great city, for the service of a 
great people. 

Rivers—and especially the Missouri River, 
the longest and most uncontrollablh in 
America and, with the Mississippi, the long- 
est in the world—have been for time im- 
memorial impassable barriers which inter- 
rupted commerce, delayed traffic, impeded 
progress, devastated cities, and divided peo- 
ples. 

It follows that bridges are an index of 
civilization. Seeking a way to pass chasms 
too deep to climb or rivers too wide and 
too swift to swim, the story of bridge- 
building is a forward-looking chapter in the 
history of n.ankind. 

Traditionally, the tide of empire has been 
westward. More than 2,000 years ago 25,000 
men in China labored 18 years to build a 
stone bridge. Every vestige of that era has 
been swept away. Only the bridge remains. 
At Smyrna in Asia Minor there is a ston 


tablish the Christian church. But today we 


was built to facilitate the movement of 
Caesar’s armies. Hitler’s autobahn wag byjjt 
primarily to transport German troops ang 
military supplies from one side of the empire 
to the other. 

And so, the first bridges, likewise, wor 
military in character and were protecteg by 
strong towers at either end from which the 
defenders repulsed the attacks of enemies 
seeking to use the highways to invade the 
homeland. 

The longest bridge of ancient times was 
thrown across the Hellespont and acrogs it 
the Persians marched 2 million men to con. 
quer Greece. In our own history, the 
struggle for American independence began on 
a bridge—the Old North Bridge—on which 
the embattled farmer stood and from which 
he fired the shot heard round the world, 

But the bridges of today are the products 
and instrumentalities of peace and progress, 
They are erected in response to economic and 
commercial needs and requirements and to 
promote the interchange of commerce, com- 
modities, ideas, culture, and industrial pros. 


perity. 


They influence,communities more directly, 


more permanently, and more profoundly 
than any other industrial development. The 
Eads Bridge determined once and for all 


the primacy of St. Louis among Mississippi — 
It became immediately the 


River cities. 
focal rail and highway crossing of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. It directed to St. Louis the 
migratory routes of the Nation and cen. 
tered there plants and factories, trade, finan- 
cial, and industrial networks ‘which could 
have been brought together so effectively in 
no other way. 

In like manner this vast and dominating 
structure, which we open today to the trafic 
of the world, brings to this atea, unerringly 
and inevitably, world note and world com- 
merce which will grow and multiply with 
the passage of the years. St. Charles is no 
longer provincial. Itis national. It is hence- 
forth an integral part of a transcontinental 


system which reaches into every desirable | 


avenue of thought and enterprise in the Na 
tion. And there lies just ahead such 8 period 


of expansion and development as it has | 


never before witnessed or dreamed of. ~ 


It is gratifying to note, incidentally, that. 


this bridge joins and consolidates east and 
west highways into one great thoroughfare 
to be known as the Mark Twain Expressway, 
That name is characteristically and distine 
tively Missourian. 

In earlier days when I went east and they 


learned I was from Missouri, they invariably 


asked me about the James boys. In later 
years they always asked me about Mark 
Twain. More copies of his books are sold 
today than during his lifetime. 

But today when they learn I am 8 Mis 


sourian, they ask about our Senator | 


MINGTON. ' ; 

And with him, and over this great expres 
way, we drive ahead into a greater and 
better future. 

But this bridge is not a mere physicil 
structure’ of steel and concrete, 4 sa 
ter of money and blueprints and aus 
engineering. It is wrought of the dreams # 
men. It not only marks the highest 3¥ 
ment of science and mechanics, it is a pot 
stretched across a river, a sympAvr e 
metal and stone, the mystical a 
stren: and beauty. ‘ 

It = symbol of friendship. Tt 0” 
from the four corners of the world “7 
who leave as friends. It beckons eS: 
welcome us. It offers safe conduct 0! a 
other side. And in retrospect, it wishes 







Godspeed. ; ; 


September 19 
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And so we dedicate this bridge. With 
uplifted hearts and reverent faith and pride 
accomplishment, we dedicate this bridge, 
as enduring as the pyramids, to enduring 
friendship with all who come this way. We 
dedicate this bridge to the promotion of 
commerce and industry to the maintenance 
of safe and swift transportation, to the in- 
creased prosperity and happiness of every 
citizen of the State and city—and to the 
welfare and advancement of all mankind. 

And we here, now and forever, consecrate 
it as an imperishable heritage to the service 
of generations yet to come. 

Selah! : 
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Russian Program in Antarctica 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. OREN HARRIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly significant that at the meetings in 
Moscow during August of the partici- 
pating nations in the International Geo- 
physical Year that the Russians an- 
nounced not only a continuation but an 
expansion of their research in Antarc- 
tica. It is of more than passing signifi- 
cance owing to the fact that even at this 
date the United States Government 
agencies concerned with research in Ant- 
arctica and the supplying of logistics for 
the maintenance of this research have 
not fully crystallized their programs or 
determined that they will continue even 
the work which has been conducted dur- 
ing 1957-58. 

I am including herewith a written 
statement furnished by Dr. M. M. Somov, 


the Russian official delegate to the con-. 


vention concerning their plans not only 
to extend their stations to reach the 
point of greatest inaccessibility but also 


to locate a station off the Bellingshausen 


coast and to make traverses from. their 

Station at Mirny across the South Pole 

to the Bellingshausen station: 

irre CSAGI MEETING, Moscow, 

Avcust 1958 

oo Prrommpg sien = on the working 
gram of the Antarctic mpl - 

tion in 1958-59.) Ce 

1. The continent: The continuation of 
the routine observations in the now existing 
network of stations, but Pionerskaya, which 
is expected to be closed in January 1959. 

On the other stations the program of ob- 
servations will not in main features, suffer 
any changes, but the station of Oazis, where 
only meteorological, actinometrical, geomag- 
netic and some glaciological observations 
will be conducted. 

The station Sovetskaya is suggested to be 
— erred to the pole of relative imacces- 

ty in October-November 1958 and it is 
Planned that complex glaciological observa- 
a along the land routes the section Vos- 
Amundsen -Scott-Sovetskaya should be 
mid the period of October 1958 to 


2. The sea: Expeditionary shi 1 \- 
Yinue oceanographic research ne 
of the southern oceanic circle. The 

of the expeditions for 1958-59 provide 
ert one of these ships in the shelf 
of the Bellingshausen Sea and is the 
_—. the Antarctic convergence, situ- 
the north from this sea. The second 


JULY- 
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ship will make observations along the coast 
of the Queen Maud Land. 

3. In near future: During the following 
years it is supposed to expand research work 
on the ice shield of the Antarctic Continent 
arranging some continental crossings by 
giaciological expeditions. In order to insure 
the initial bases of the glaciological land 
routes and to conduct necessary preliminary 
reconnaissance of the locality, it is supposed 
to create two new research stations in 1958— 
59, one in the most suitable point of the 
Bellingshausen seacoast, and the second on 
the Queen Maud Land. 

Dr. M. M. Somov. 





Let Us Keep the Record Straight on 
Agriculture — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON: WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, it is increas- 
ingly evident that agriculture became a 
political football in this Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress. As I look over the rec- 
ord of the current session, it is startling 
to see the politically inspired and mis- 
leading statements of prominent ma- 
jority party Members attacking the ad- 
ministration’s leadership in agriculture. 
By twisting facts, they have attempted to 
give the impression that agriculture, un- 
der the present administration, is in a 
hazardous and weakened condition and 
that all the ills and problems of agricul- 
ture are due to the present administra- 
tion. 

I realize this is a political year. I 
realize that political sniping is in season 
for those who feel that their political 
tenure is in jeopardy. Nevertheless, it 
appears entirely inconsistent with states- 
manship and administrative integrity to 
take a strictly partisan approach, par- 
ticularly by leading spokesmen of a party, 
especially when such attacks are com- 
pletely unwarranted and unjustified by 
the facts. There have been too many 
occasions in this session when leading 
spokesmen of the majority party in Con- 
gress have issued misleading information, 
using agriculture as a whipping boy to 
gain dubious advantage to themselves. 

I believe it is generally acknowledged 
that probably no agency in our adminis- 
trative arm of the Federal Government 
has made available to the Congress and 
the public more realistic statistical data 
and informational material about its op- 
erations than the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, consist- 
ently has kept the Congress and the pub- 
lic informed on the status of agriculture, 
basing his evaluation on the official sta- 
tistics gathered and reported by the De- 
partment and other agencies of the 
Government. A careful examination of 
the facts. will quickly reveal that the 
information used by Secretary Benson in 
his statements on the condition of agri- 
culture is reliable and accurate. The fig- 
ures used by Secretary Benson consis- 
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tently are those which are obtained by 
faithful career civil servants and are 
supported by the resources of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They are not 
manufactured; they are not unsup- 
ported. 

In comparing the factual information 
on agriculture as presented by Secretary 
Benson with some of the politically in- 
spired analyses, including those by lead- 
ing spokesmen of the Democrat Party, 
it is very easy to see which information 
is based on fact and which is purely 
politically inspired, unsupported and, in 
many instances, completely absurd. 

Statistics by themselves, unless prop- 
erly related and correctly interpreted, 
can be made misleading to those not 
familiar with the facts. This apparently 
is what has happened in some of the re- 
cent political utterings. After reading 
some of the political statements, I am 
surprised that we have any agriculture 
at all. In fact, recent Democrat state- 
ments lead to the conclusion that the 
farmers of the United States are in a 
terrible condition financially, produc- 
tively, and progressively. This just isn’t 
so. Everyone knows the farm economy 
has rebounded greatly in the past 3 
years. 

As one who is bowing out of our Na- 
tion’s Congress, I should like to cite a 
few of the inconsistencies perpetrated 
against agriculture by political dema- 
gogs. I should like to show how ridic- 
ulous these politically inspired state- 
ments are when compared with the facts. 
Time will not permit me to review all 
these irresponsible statements. ButI be- 
lieve a few plain illustrations will enable 
thinking people to draw correct conclu- 
sions about the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the status of agriculture today and 
about the way some politicians of the op- 
position party are attempting to deceive 
the American public with regard to the 
welfare of agriculture under Secretary 
Benson. 

For example, let us just take a close 
look at three sets of agricultural statistics 
which have been used as a basis of mis- 
information on agriculture. These sta- 
tistics relate to, first, the farm popula- 
tion, second, farm debt, and, third, cor- 
poration farms. 

First. One ridiculous claim is that 
great numbers of farmers are leaving the 
farm because of the present.administra- 
tion’s program. As anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the facts knows, the farming 
population has been declining through- 
out our history and particularly since 
1933. Secretary Benson not only has 
agreed that this transition is occurring, 
but he also has published detailed sta- 
tistics and explanations concerning this 
reduced farm population. Secretary 
Benson has attempted to give the full 
facts of the matter, not just half truths. 
In support of their wild claim, however, 
leading Democrats cite statistics which 
show that in 1952 there were 24,283,000 
farmers and in 1957 there were 20,396,000 
farm people. These figures are indeed 
accurate. They are taken from official 
and public USDA reports—the same re- 
ports incidentally which some irresponsi- 
ble people claim. are doctored by fecre- 
tary Benson. We must look at these, fig- 
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ures a little more closely though before 
arriving at any wild conclusions. A closer 
look at the record wiil show that on: 

April 1, 1910, there were 32,077,000 
farm people or 34.9 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1920, there were 31,974,000 
farm people or 30.1 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1930, there were 30,529,000 
farm people or 24.9 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1940, there were 30,547, 000 
farm people or 23.2 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1949, there were 25.954, 000 
farm people or 17.5 percent of the total 


population. 

April 1, 1950, there were 25,058,000 
farm people or 16.6 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1952, there were 24,283,000 
farm people or 15.5 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1953, there were 22,679,000 


farm people or 14.3 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1957, there were 20,396,000 
farm people or 12.0 percent of the total 
population. 

When one studies the’ official reports, 
the politically inspired motives of the 
farm demagogues become obvious. For 
example, the comparison is made with 
1952, the year of a Republican victory in 
November. The statisties cited by the 
opposition are population estimates as 
of April 1 of the year. It wasn’t until 
1953 that the present administration 
took office, and in April 1953, we were just 
taking off our coats to begin to clean up 
the méss in Washington. 

If the Democrat Party is trying to 
compare farm population in the Truman 
administration with that population in 
the present administration, they should, 
in all fairness, use the April 1953 popu- 
lation estimates. While they are doing 
so, they might also point out that in the 
last 4 years of the Truman administra- 
tion—April 1, 1949, to April 1, 1953—-farm 
population declined from 25,954,000 to 
22,679,000 or at a rate of over 800,000 
per year, while the average decline from 
1934 to 1957—and from 1953 to 1957— 
has been the rate of only 500,000 per 
year. 

The decline in the farm population is 
not the result of Republican programs 
nor of Democratic programs. It is just 
an economic fact of life that all who are 
familiar with agriculture know has oc- 
curred because of the tremendous tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture and 
our expanding industrial economy. Our 
farm population would have declined re- 
gardless of what type of farm program 
we had. 

Second. In this election year we have 
heard over and over and over again, the 
following statement: “Farm debt is at an 
alltime high—over $20 billion.” This is 
another Democrat farm fact, which 
standing alone leads to a ridiculous con- 
clusion. This statistical hogwash is re- 
peatedly applied by those who revel in 
accentuating the negative to prove that 
our Nation’s farmers are on the brink 
of financial doom. We must again look 
at the record more closely to see the real 
Significance of this statement. It is 
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quite true that total farm debt is an 
estimated $20.2 billion and that this is 
the highest on record, but that is only a 
part of the truth. The whole truth is 
that farm assets are also at a record 
high—$187 billion and likewise owners’ 
equities are at an alltime $167 billion. 
Farmers have less than $11 in debt for 
each $100 of assets as compared to the 
1940 ratio of $19 in debt to each $100 of 
assets. 

The record also shows that farm 
mortgage foreclosures are near the all- 
time low (only 1 out of 3 farms has a 
mortgage at all), while the level of liv- 
ing on farms is the highest in history, 
based on the percentage of farms with 
electricity, telephones, automobiles and 
the purchasing power of the average 
value of farm products sold or traded. 
In addition, farm ownership is at an all- 
time high. 

Third. Another phantom ogre which 
certain farm fear peddlers display is the 
corporation farm. It would indeed be a 
sad day for America if giant corporate 
farmers were to supplant our family sys- 
tem of agriculture. That sad day is not 
today, however. - 

A close look at the census reveals that 


_nearly 90 percent of the land in farms is 


owned by private individuals, with corpo- 
rations, Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments and Indian lands accounting 
for the balance of our farmland. Fam- 
ily-size farms continue to dominate agri- 
culture. Ninety-six percent of our farms 
and ranches are family operations. In 
1930 this percentage was 95.7 percent. 
In 1940 it was 95.4 percent. In 1945 it 
was 95.6 percent, and in 1950 it was 95.5 
percent. In fact, the number of large- 
scale farms is now the lowest in the last 
quarter century—134,000 as compared to 
205,000 in 1930, 195,000 in 1940, 175,000 
in 1945, and 155,000 in 1950. 

Another misleading statement used to 
pillory our Secretary of Agriculture is 
that the demand for agricultural com- 
modities is at an alltime high; hence, 
we should have no surplus or price prob- 
lems. ‘There is no doubt but that do- 
mestic demand is at an alltime high. 
But as every student of agriculture 
knows, agricultural pricés and use de- 
pend upon export as well as domestic 
demand. 

For example, in 1956 over half our 
production of wheat, rice, and cotton 
was exported. We exported about gne- 
third of our soybean and flue-cured to- 
bacco crops. Consequently, what hap- 
pens to farm prices and income depends 
to a great extent on what happens to 
export demand. One of our major agri- 
cultural problems in recent years is that 
we have priced ourselves out of export 
markets by legally required high price 
support levels which, at the same time, 
have encouraged production in “foreign 
countries. This situation has made it 
necessary for this administration to un- 
dertake an extensive and costly disposal 
program. Through determined efforts, 
we are regaining our rightful share in 
world markets. But it is a difficult strug- 
gle and one that costs the taxpayers 
staggering amounts each year. 

Perhaps the most vicious of all the 
misleading charges made against this 
administration is that it and it alone is 
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responsible for the high cost of the pres. 
ent farm program. There is no doubt 
that our farm program is a costly one 
The Secretary himself realizes this and jg 
the one who, for the first time, developeg 
and published statistics which show 
cost of all the programs the Department 
undertakes to help farmers. 

The reasons why these costs have been 
high in recent years are well known and 
are simply these: 

First. This administration inherited g 
large inventory and commitment to ae. 
quire additional commodities when we 
took office in 1953. This amounted to 
over $3 billion. 

Second. We inherited a 1953 crop pro- 
gram under which farmers were required 
to be given support at 90 percent of par- 
ity with no controls on production. . This 
meant the Secretary of Agriculture could 
take no action to control production un- 
til the beginning of the 1955 marketing 
season by which time the CCC price sup- 
port investments had jumped to over $6 
billion. This was the first time the pres- 
ent administration had an opportunity to 
inject some flexibility into the price sup- 
port program for agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Third. We had to support the 1954 
basic crop by law at 90 percent of parity 
which further added to the accumulation 
in inventories. 


Fourth. We inherited farm legislation. 


which failed to give the flexibility agri- 
culture needs. 

Now the losses this administration has 
incurred in price support programs in 
the past few years have been the losses 
in liquidation of these inherited sur- 
pluses. CCC losses are recorded in the 
year in which thé commodity is moved 
out of inventory and not in the year in 
which it is acquired. These losses have 
been large because our major outlets have 
been donations and exports. Donations 
involve a 100 percent loss. Exports in- 
volve a large loss because United States 
prices have been kept so much above 
world levels. 

The Democrats are proud of the farm 
program they created before we took 
office. .Should they not at the same time 
accept responsibility for the results? 






Perhaps no issue has invited so much - 


discussion as has the question of farm 
prices. peers 

If you would believe the Democrat 
party orators you would conclude that 
prices moved only one way under the 
Democrats, that is, upward, and only 
one way under the Republicans, dowl- 
ward. All available statistics prove this 
is pure poppycock. 

Farm prices reached their alltime peak 
in June 1948 as the result of war-inspired 
demand. They then started moving 
down except for a short period of time 
during the Korean conflict. As 4 
one of the first jobs we faced was # 
check the sharp price decline 
started under the Democrats long before 
this administration took office. 

The demagogs never miss a chance 
to harp upon the plight of the small 


farmer, placing all the difficulties these 


small farmers now face at the doorste?. 
of this administration. Waving the 
“magic wand” of 90 percent of 
















they claim, falsely, that all the ce 
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Jems of the small farmer would disap- 
pear overnight if we returned to 90- 
percent supports. 

Now no one denies that we have a 
small-farm problem. The agricultural 
literature shows that we have had a 
small-farm problem for many years— 
far longer ago than 1953. We have had 
this problem because former adminis- 
trations failed to take positive steps to 
correct it. Under the Democrats, too 
much emphasis was placed on price sup- 
ports as the solution to the farm prob- 
lem. Now we know that price support 
cannot be the solution because the small 
farmer produces too little to benefit 
much from price support regardless of 
the level. This was one of the first facts 
of life this administration stressed. In 
an effort to correct the situation, we 
have developed a special program tai- 
lored to the small farmer’s needs in the 
form of the rural-deyelopment program. 

Another big political football is the 
responsibility for agricultural surpluses. 
Since the surplus is one of the basic 
farm problems, and the Democrats bear 
the greatest responsibility for the sur- 
plus, it is easy to understand why they 
try to p!ace the blame at the doorstep 
of this administration. 

Unquestionably, one reason we have 
large agricultural production is that we 
are efficient producers. We have learned 
that we cannot control production by 
limiting acreage and fixing prices. This 
abundance would have ben consumed 
domestically or exported if it had not 
been for high price supports which chan- 
neled them-into Government ware- 
houses. Again we find that it is the 
Democrats, not the Republicans who are 
responsibie. s 

We should have learned by now that if 
we are to have a sound farm program we 
need to recognize the true facts about the 
program and how it operates. All of us 
have the same objective—namely, a farm 
program that will better serve the farm- 
ers and the Nation. Misleading state- 
ments and inferences do not help us 
achieve this goal. It is high time that 
demagogues stop playing politics with 
the farm program and think more about 
the welfare of the American farmer. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY -- 


OF MONTANA 


\ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp a joint 
the ent prepared by the members of 
mie Montana congressional delegation, 
t MIKE MANSFIELD, Representative 


being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 


, 28 follows: 
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Montana, in the words of one newspaper, 
“is the only State whose entire (congres- 
sional) delegation works together so closely 
and harmoniously that their views and 
achievements can be and are combined in 
one bulletin.” 

This teamwork has resultéd in the follow- 
ing 64-benefits, during the 85th Congress, 
of particular importance to Montanans. 


CONSERVATION -RECREATION -TOURISM 


1. Appropriation of $190,000 for initial 
development of the $1,250,000 Benton Lake 
Wildlife Refuge, which will assure annual 
production of many thousand more ducks. 

2. Appropriation of $800,000 for Nation’s 
first forest fire research laboratory, at Mis- 
soula, plus $100,000 for fire research. 

3-4. Appropriation of $125,000 for research 
into the effects of chemical pest and plant 
controls upon fish and wildlife,;subsequent 
to approval of authorizing legislation orig- 
inally introduced by Montanans after DDT 
destroyed fish in Yellowstone River. 

5. An act to add a 400-acre display pasture 
to the southeast corner of the National Bison 
Range near Ravalli to permit viewing of 
bison from U.S. 10A, U. S. 93, and Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

6. An act. permitting concessionaire leases 
in national parks to run for 30 instead of 
20 years, thereby, by amortization over the 
longer period, permitting lower rates for 
park visitors and less financial strain on 
concessionaires. 

7. Appropriation of $20 million for the 

ion 66 program of modernizing national 
ks, as requested by the Montana delega- 
tion, instead of the $12.4 million requested 
by the administration. The larger appro- 
priation permits the Mission 66 program 
to continue on schedule and includes 

445,600 above the administration's request 
for Glacier National Park, with funds ear- 
marked for headquarters, Lake McDonald 
and St. Mary’s area for employee dormitories 
and residences, water and sewage systems, 
and other facilities. This appropriation also 
includes $411,000 for the lake area of Yel- 
lowstone Park and $256,400 to be used in 
the Canyon and Mammoth areas of Yel- 
lowstone for transmission lines, utilities, and 
other services. 

8. Continuance at the 1958 level of the tree 
planting stock production program under 
which the State forester operates a nursery 
at Missoula to provide landowners with for- 
est and wind-barrier planting stock. The 
Federal Government and State of Montana 
put from $11,000 to $14,000 each into this 
program annually, and landowners.an addi- 
tional $16,000 to $22,000. The administra- 
tion proposed to cut the Federal contribution 
80 percent. 

9. Negotiations with Forest Service and 
State highway commission, following appro- 
priation of increased funds pursuant to Fed- 
eral Highway Act, leading to, construction of 
Grizzly Peak Road to new ski resort in Car- 
bon County. 

10. Senate approval of resolution request- 
ing Secretary of State to bring to attention 
of appropriate’ Canadian officials the deep 
interest of the Senate in completion of the 
loop road linking Glacier National Park in 
United States and Waterton Lakes National 
Park in Canada. 

11. Addition of $12 million for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961, by Montana members’ amendment, 
for forest development roads and trails. 
Additional $525,000 of this amount appor- 
tioned to Montana in 1958 for 2 forest roads 
in Bitterroot National Forest ($200,000), 1 
in the Flathead National Forest ($225,000), 
and 1 in the Deer Lodge National Forest 
($100,000) . 

12. Appropriation of $75,107,000 for Forest 
Service, as compared with $68,357,000 re- 


‘quested by administration, for range im- 


provement, tion outdoors, fire control, 
reforestation, maintenance and operations, 


and timber sales. 
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13. Increased protection of national wild- 
life refuges. New regulations, stemming 
from legislation introduced by Montanans 
in Congress, will provide for orderly develop- 
ment of oil and gas deposits under game 
ranges while at the same time protecting the 
wildlife for which these lands are being man- 
aged. 

TRANSPORTATION 

1. Removal of 3-percent excise tax on 
freight, by enactment of legislation similar 
to that introduced by Montana congressional 
delegation early in 1957. 

2. Hearings in Helena, upon request of 
Montana delegation, by Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, dealing with 
high Montana freight rates. 

3. Hearing by Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Great Falls, upon request of Montana delega- 
tion, on Montana local (air) service case, 
which will be considered by CAB in Wash- 
ington this fall. 

4. Appropriation of funts for Chalk Butte 
Road near Cut Bank. 

5. An act to extend to February 1, 1960, 
the life of the Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission, charged with studying 
additional highway and rail links between 
Alaska and the other States. 

6. Appropriation of additional $3 million 
for public land highways for 1959, 1960, 1961, 
pursuant to Montanans’ floor amendment, 
which permits construction of final portion 
of Lewis and Clark Highway. 

7. Amendment of Forest Highway Act re- 
quiring cooperative study of forest highway 
formula by Bureau of Public Roads, Forest 
Service, and State which will lead to new 
formula for fund distribution. Amendment 
also stopped administration from taking 
several hundred thousand dollars away from 
Montana in 1950 and 1961. 


RECLAMATION 


1. An act permitting establishment of 
adequate irrigation units on the $19.1 mil- 
lion East Bench unit in: Beaverhead County. 
Water for some 28,400 acres now under ditch 
will be reregulated and irrigation for an ad- 
ditional 21,300 acres will be made possible 
as soon as construction funds are made avail- 
able. 

2. Appropriation of $2,538,000 for further 
work on the Helena Valley unit, for com- 
pletion of pumping plant at Canyon Ferry 
Dam, 2.8-mile tunnel and 31 miles of main 
canal, and to continue construction of 
laterals and drains. This $12,516,000 project 
will furnish municipal water for the city of 
Helena, irrigation of 12,500 acres (some of 
which will start next spring) and may fur- 
nish supplemental irrigation for an addi- 
tional 5,100 acres. 


POWER 


1-2. Allocation of funds, following epproval 
of an act providing payment of $2.5 mil- 
lion to Crow Indians for Yellowtail Dam 
right-of-way, with provision that tribe may 
seek additional compensation in the courts. 

3. Joint hearings by Senate Interior Com- 
mittee and Senate Public Works Committee 
on management and operation of the upper 
Missouri River Basin, which helped lead-to 
provision of 86,000 kilowatts of additional 
firm power to preference customers in Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. 

4. Approval of Senate resolution, follow- 
ing joint hearings by Senate Interior Com- 
mittee and Senate Public Works Committee, 
which directs these committees to continue 
their studies and submit findings as to ways 
and means of accelerating development and 
utilization of the natural resources of the 
United States. 

5. Maintenance of 2-percent interest rate 
on. REA loans, despite strong administration 
effort to increase rate. 

AGRICULTURE 


1. An act extending for 3 years the Wool 
Act under which wooi sells at market price 
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and domestic produceys reeeive direct pay- 
ments for the difference between the average 
market price and the support level. 

2. An act providing bonus acreage allot- 
ments for production of durum wheat dur- 
ing 1957. 

3. An act extending the farm export pro- 
gram. 

4. Approval of 5? ‘0-acre lower Willow 
Creek watershed rp t in Granite County, 
under which Federa. “overnment contrib- 
utes 35 percent of estimated $757,110 program 
of irrigation and flood-prevention work. 


MINING 


1. An act to extend the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration which provides 
Federal grants-in-aid for minerals explora- 
tion. 

2. An act to increase from 5,120 acres 
to 10,240 acres the maximum acreage of 
public domain land which may be leased for 
the development of phosphate by any person 
or corporation in any one State. 

3. An appropriation of $3 million which 
could be used, if the administration ehooses, 
to start upgrading the $9 million Govern- 
ment-owned stockpile of manganese in Butte. 


HEALTH 


1-2. An act and appropriation of $1,750,- 
000 for construction of community hospitals 
to be used by both Indians and white citi- 
zens, when the Surgeon General finds it more 
efficient to do so than to construct hospitals 
for Indian use only. Polson became the first 
community in the Nation to benefit from 
this act when it received $161,091 toward 
construction of a 40-bed community hospi- 
tal. The communities of Woif Point and 
Poplar are high on the priority list to re- 
ceive aid under this program, after local 
problems are resoived. 

3. Appropriation of $128,000 for Public 
Health Service to carry out its share of a 
cooperative study with the Bureau of Mines, 
of the cause and prevention of silicosis. 


EDUCATION 


1. Appropriation of $121,011 allocated to 
Montana for extending library service in 
rural Montana communities. 

2. An amendment, to the act extending 
school aid to federally-impacted areas, 
which permits school districts to accept pay- 
ments under Public Law 874 (Federal im- 
pact) without forfeiting right to seek pay- 
ments under the Johnson-O’Malley (Indian 
education) Act, providing that duplicate 
payments are not made. 

8. Appropriation of $360,725, or $54,380 
more than last year, for the school lunch 
program in Montana. In addition, there 
will be a considerable increase in the alloca- 
tion of high quality food, including protein 
items. 

INDIANS 

1. An act restoring to tribal ownership 
41,450 acres on the Fort Peck Reservation 
and 5,481 acres on the Crow Reservation 
which were ceded by the tribe to the Gov- 
ernment with the understanding that the 
lands would be sold and proceeds deposited 
to the credit*of the tribe, but which were 
never sold. 

2. An act providing compensation to the 
Crow Indians for 4,900 acres within the 
Huntley reclamation project. Under this 
act the tribe will get payment for the land 
($70,000 to $75,000), an additional sum equal 
to the net revenues collected from leases 
since 1904 (estimated $56,000) and interest 
on the lease money which it should have 
been receiving since 1904 (estimated 
$30,000). 

3. A detailed survey of Indian land sale 
practices, providing factual information 
upon which improved Indian land manage- 
ment policies may be based. 

4. Initiation of successful effort to make 
surplus foods available to needy Indians on 
Montana reservations. 
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5. An act clearing title of Rocky Boy In- 
dians to land previously added to their reser- 
vation. 

WELFARE 

1. Amendment of social security law to 
provide 7 percent increase in benefits, in- 
crease public assistance payments and pro- 
vide benefits for dependents of disabled 
persons. 

2. Reversal of Social Security Administra- 
tion ruling, at behest of Montananas in Con- 
gress, so that victims of silicosis can receive 
social security benefits previously denied 
them. 

VETERANS 

1. Commitment by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to make modernization’survey of Fort 
Harrison in September of this year instead of 
in 1962 as suggested by VA. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

1. Amendment of Small Business Act, b 
Montanans, to provide services of aid, counse 
and assistance from SBA in Government 
sales, as well as procurement. This amend- 
ment was designed to meet the needs of 
small timber operators in Montana who will 
now be in a position to get advice and also 
borrow money from SBA for timber access 
road construction. Additionally, if they are 
unable to purchase Government timber, the 
small operators will be able to ask SBA to 
work out a set-aside sale for competitive 
bidding by small business. 

2. Small Business Tax Revision Act, which 
provides small firms tax savings which can be 
used to finance future growth. 

3. Small Business Investment Act which 
provides for injection of $250 million into 
small businesses, in the form of direct 
investment in the securities of small com- 
panies, or in loans. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


1. Amendments to Department of Defense 
appropriation bill specifically preventing re- 
duction in funds and strengths for operation 
of Army National Guard and Army Reserve 
units. There are about 2,500 guardsmen and 
5,000 Reservists in Montana. 

2. Appropriation of $68,891,000 for military 
facilities in Montana. 

GENERAL 


1. An act amending the enabling act under 
which Montana entered the Union, to per- 
mit use of capitol building land-grant funds 
for reconstruction and renovation of the 
State capitol. - 

2. An act clearing title to lots in Harlow- 
ton. 

3. An act to award $12,000 to the town of 
Medicine Lake, as compensation for the flood- 
ing of its muncipal well because of flooding 
caused by a Fish and Wildlife Service dike 
and canal. 

4. An act to retrocede jurisdiction over the 
Blackfeet Highway, previously held by the 
Federal Government, to the State of Mon- 
tana. 

5-6. Resolutions authorizing the statue of 
Montana cowboy-artist Charles Russell to 
stand temporarily in the Capitol rotunda 
and then be added to the permanent Statu- 
ary Hall collection. 


INTERCESSION BY MONTANA DELEGATION WITH 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


1. Through negotiations with former Chair- 
man Strauss of Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Small Business Administration, ob- 
tained for Roundup coal mines 100,000-ton- 
set-aside-coal contract in 1958 and 50,000- 
ton contract in 1957. 

2. Obtained from Secretary of Labor sur- 
plus labor designations for Silver Bow, Flat- 
head, Lincoln, and Meagher Counties. This 
designation gives affected communities pref- 
erence by Government purchasers and makes 
it more difficult for a foreign firm to obtain 
@ contract in this area. 
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3. Helped obtain from Internal Revenue 
Service retraction of its plans to require that 
purchasers sign for purchase of all firearms 
and>ammunition and that retail salesman 
keep indefinitely the records of receipt ang 
sale of the arms and ammunition. New Treg- 
ulations provide there will be no requirement 
that each purchaser sign for arms and am. 
munition, there wil be no requirement that 
.22 caliber rifles and inexpensive shotguns 
be serially numbered, and records need be 
kept for only 10 years. 

4. Helped obtain from Internal Revenue 
Service ruling that certain school expenses 
of teachers can be deducted for tax purposes, 

5. Obtained from Internal Revenue Service 
decision of taxation of deferred payment 
wheat contracts which permits farmers to 
defer payment of taxes on wheat contracted 
in one year but paid for in a following year, 


- 





Record of the Activities of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 85th Congress 





SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER ~— 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a review 
of activities of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, reveals the major role 
which the committee has played in the 
legislative history of this Congress. This 
is evidenced not only by the number of 
legislative proposals considered by the 
committee, but by the very nature of the 
legislative proposals themselves. Major 
legislation enacted into law which was 
considered by this committee includes, 
among others, the first civil rights legis- 
lation enacted in almost 80 years; the 
first revision of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act since 1952; a number of 
public laws dealing with Federal judi- 
cial practice and procedures, both civil 
and criminal. 

Out of the total of 14,013 measures in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives _ 
during the 85th Congress, 5,577 were re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, thus 
the Judiciary Committee handled 398 
percent of the legislative work of tke 
House of Representatives. Of the legis- 
lation processed by this committee, 9 
legislative proposals were enacted into 
public law. This was accomplished 
through the work of the 5 regular sub-. 
committees and 4 special subcommittees. 
During the course of the Congress the 
full committee held 59 executive sessions. 

This committee, in addition to the 
public legislation, handled approxi- 
mately 4,802 private bills. ‘These private 
bills included 3,739 immigration matters, 
and 1,063 claims against the Goverl- 
ment. _Thus thousands of persons were 
the beneficiaries of the private legisla- 


tion ehacted into law. 


In addition to the processing of legis* _ 
lative proposals, the committee issued — 
several special reports covering the oper 

ations of the various subcommittees. A. 
list of these reports is attached to the in- — 
dividual reports of the subcommittees — 
which arc herein set forth. = 
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Throughout the Congress this commit- 
tee received the utmost cooperation and 
devotion of the individual members, to- 
gether with its staff. It was the team- 
work of this combination that has made 
possible this outstanding legislative 


record. 
gvscoMMITTEE No. 1—ACTIVITIES IN THE 85TH 
CONGRESS 


Subcommittee No. 1 (general jurisdiction 
over judiciary bills as assigned; special juris- 
diction over immigration and nationality) 
had 107 public bills referred to it for action, 
and held 53 meetings. 

During the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress, extensive studies and inquiries con- 
ducted in the United States and abroad led 
to the preparation of public legislation incor- 
porated in H. R. 8123 and S. 2792, which were 
enacted in law on September 11, 1958 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-316). This legislation contains 
several amendments to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as well as related provisions 
affecting the entry of highly skilled aliens, 
relatives of United States citizens and aliens 
lawfully residing in the United States, and 
the entry of a defined class of refugees. An 
interim report on the administration of 
Public Law 85-316 was prepared by Sub- 
committee No. 1 and ‘inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, dated August 21, 1958 
(p. A7604). 

Public hearings were held by Subcommit- 
tee No. 1 on May 23, 1957, on the bills: H. R. 
1011, by Representative Witson of Califor- 
nia and fi. R. 44552, by Representative 
Saunp—both bills proposing the curtailment 
of the crossing of international borders by 
juveniles. Subcommittee No, 1 decided not 
to take action on this legislation. 

On January 27 and January 30, 1958, hear- 
ings were held by Subcommittee No. 1 on 7 
bills: H. R. 2542, H. R. 3033, H. R. 3498, H. R. 
$663, H. R. 6239, H. R. 7829, and H. R. 10353, 
proposing to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code relating*to the mailing of ob- 
scene or crime-inciting matter, venue; and 
related purposes. The bill, H. R. 6239, was 
Teported to the House with amendments and 
it passed the House on May 19, 1958. After 
& conference on amendments proposed by the 
Senate, that legislation was enacted into law 
on August 28, 1958 (Public Law 85-796). 

Subcommittee No. 1 concluded during the 
85th Congress its work on legislation pro- 
posing the establishment of a commission to 
study problems in the field of international 
legal practices and procedures. In the 84th 
Congress, this legislation passed the House 
but was not acted upon by the Senate prior 
to adjournment. A similar bill introduced 
in the 85th Congress, H. R. 4642, was again 
acted upon by the House, passed the Senate, 
and was enacted into law on September 2, 
1958 (Public Law 85-906). ; 

Studies and investigations relating to thé 
admission of the refugees from the Hungar- 
fan.revolution conducted by Subcommittee 
No. 1 since November 17, 1956, have culmi- 
—, in the enactment on July 25, 1958, of 

blic Law 85-559 (H. R. 11033), under 
aon - Attorney General of the United 
ao authorized to adjust the status of 

ungarian refugees admitted under pa- 


‘Tole pursuant to section 212 (ad) (5) of the 


€ration and Nationality Act. The ad- 
justment of status to that of an immigrant 
admitted for permanent residence extends, 
Under that law, retroactively to the date of 
Tefugee’s arrival in the United States. 
‘ On July 10, 1958, Subeommittee No. 1 held 
on H. R. 13311, a bill amending the 
au Sration and Nationality Act by the ad- 
on of provisions regulating the judicial 
aoe of orders of deportation and exclu- 
mM of aliens. ‘The bill, amended by Sub- 
1, passed the House on Au- 
under suspension of rules, but 
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the Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate did not report this legislation prior to 
adjournment. 

The bill, H. R. 11874, under which the 
Attorney General of the United States is 
authorized to create the record of lawful 
admission for permanent residence in the 
case of aliens who had their residence in the 
United States continuously since their entry 
prior to June 28, 1940, was enacted into law 
on August 8, 1958 (Public Law 85-616). 
That statute exempts from its benefits cer- 
tain aliens inadmissible to the United States 
under parts of section 212 (a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act insofar as they 
relate to highly undesirable persons. 

The bill, H. R. 13378, proposing to facili- 
tate the naturalization of alien spouses and 
children of a defined class of clergymen and 
missionaries, was enacted into law on Au- 
gust 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-697), bringing 
the naturalization privileges of the class of 
aliens therein defined in accord with such 
privileges granted alien spouses and chil- 
dren of foreign-service personnel, American 
businessmen residing abroad, etc. 

H. R. 13451, a bill to amend section 245 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
for other purposes, was enacted into law on 
August 21, 1958 (Public Law 85-700). Un- 
der this legislation, the Attorney General of 
the United States is authorized to adjust 
the status of an alien temporarily in the 
United States, pursuant to a lawful admis- 
sion, to that of an immigrant admitted for 
permanent residence without the necessity 
of such applicant leaving the United States 
and returning in order to make an addi- 
tional entry. ‘ 

Public Law 85-700 also grants nonquota 
status to a limited number of highly skilled 
immigrants, in whose behalf petitions for 
first preference status under the respective 
quota, were approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States prior to July l, 
1958. 

Subcommittee No. 1 recommendec favor- 
ably to the House the enactment of S. 3942, 
with amendments, designed to admit to the 
United States a specified number of Portu- 
guese and Dutch nationals displaced from 
their permanent place of abode following a 
national calamity in the former instance 
and political and economic pressures in the 
latter. This legislation was enacted on 
September 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-892). 

Continuing its permanent supervision of 
laws within its jurisdiction, Subcommittee 
No. 1 has published the following reports 
containing findings and recommendations 
arrived at pursuant to the investigations: 
House Report 67, Spanish sheepherders; 
House Report 203, ICEM and land resettle- 
ment; House Report 780, Japanese agricul- 
tural workers; House Report 1368, immigra- 
rg problems on the southeastern sea bor- 

er. 

Action by Subcommittee No. 1 in the field 
of private legislation is reflected in the fol- 
lowing table: 


‘House bills: 


Private laws: 
INNES RIED le es erin ne 63 
House bills incorporated in 58 
House joint resolutions which 





became private law._........-- 557 
Pending in Senate: 
Individual ‘bifis_............... ms 5 
Bills incorporated in 1 House 
joint resolution ~..........- 8 
Adverse action by Senate: 
Individual bills__.....-..-...--.. 1 
Bills deleted from.House joint res- 
RG a icons cilenntietiseminn 51 
Recommitted —............. fitiee te cine 1 
Gib ARE gt sn ay 770 
Tabled, Senate bills passed in lieu__. 50 
OG is cies ks een ne 48 
NN iad teiteiitineds aceenctnntenentpatennme 1, 589 
cthncasas sate bint instvahapent bina tet 3,143 


House joint resolutions: 

Private laws (joint resolutions—re- 
ferred to above—incorporating 
IU comes dai tle 58 

Private laws (joint resolutions 
granting relief to 205 persons who 
were not subjects of individual 





ee tenet Sn kdgcopmmpiioncas 3 
Pending in Senate .............-<. 1 
Po eee ee 2 

IE, dette tacincelinctphteiicstnencitivescs lnapinebands 64 








House concurrent resolutions: 

Confirming the findings of the At- 
torney General in cases submitted 
to the Congress under the provi- 
sions of sec. 6 of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953, as amended (of 
the 1,905 applications considered 
by the committee, 1,521 were in- 
cluded in 3 concurrent resolu- 
tions, 26 were withdrawn, 346 
were not approved, 9 were ap- 
proved on resolutions in the 84th 
Congress, and relief was granted 
in 3 cases under other provisions 
Sheth onrit diced eipbsdliecsiion Gattis enntieis tniengcaisines 3 

Confirming the findings of the At- 
torney General in cases submit- 
ted to the Congress under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the Dis- 
Placed Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (92 applications consid- 
ered—79 included in the concur- 
rent resolution—3 withdrawn by 
the Attorney General and 5 held 











for further investigation) ....._-. 1 
ete GIG or ect ce mcnemibccaw 1 
iSite tase cleasanaiiey averse adh 5 
Te Bi inane cis ene tlstinits timin tines 302 
Included in one bill by House Amend- 
a iia iis eaten i iioamemen en ee 3 
A Cae 8 8 eu eh cma ccnens oS 
a a center 117 
Re le itn cncmmeeaae 74 
I a cxiecte tack clin cc pail eilein cn nen cciinlamoanci 18 
Ak Fn Se os diceduagnlideane 518 


Senate concurrent resolutions: 

Confirming the findings of the At- 
torney General under the provisions 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, and under the provisions 
of section 244 (a) (5) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (of 
the 647 applications considered, 611 
were included in the above resolu- 
tions. Five were withdrawn by the 
Attorney General, fourteen were not 
approved, and seventeen were held 
for further investigation) _..._.__--_. 6 

Withdrawing suspension of deporta- 
tion cases (pursuant to section 246 
(a). of the Immigration and Na- 
SIGMA BOW ong cecttinitbaddnwoncin 3 





85TH CONGRESS, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, GEN- 
ERAL JURISDICTION OVER JUDICIARY BILLS, AS 
ASSIGNED SPECIAL JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 


During the 85th Congress the subcommittee 
conducted hearings on 46 different days. 
These covered public as well as private claims 
measures. 

Consideration was given to a total of 639 
bills and resolutions. 

The subcommittee considered two bills, 
H. R. 105 and H. R. 8439, which concerned 
the problem of the forfeiture of bonds posted 
by refugees who originally entered the United 
States as nonimmigrants and then adjusted 
their status to that of immigrants admitted 
for permanent residence. A hearing was held 
on H. R.. 105 in the ist session of the 85th 
Congress, and based on the testimony ad- 
duced at that hearing, H. R. 2439 was intro- 
duced as a substitute bill. H. R. 6439 pro- 
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vided authority for the Attorney General to 
cancel any departure bond posted pursuant 
to the applicable immigration law in behalf 
of any refugee who entered as a nonimmi- 
grant after May 6, 1945, and prior to July 1, 
1953, and subsequently had his immigration 
status adjusted to that of an alien admitted 
for permanent residence. The bill further 
provided for a refund in those instances 
where the proceeds of the bond had already 
been paid into the Treasury. The bill passed 
both Houses of Congress, and became Public 
Law 85-727. 

The subcommittee considered several bills 
relating to statutory provisions concerning 
claims handled by the Armed Forces. Two 
of the bills recommended by the Treasury 
Department and approved by the subcom- 
mittee, H. R. 3820 and H. R. 4370, provided 
for an amendment to title 14 of the United 
States Code relating to the Coast Guard. 
H. R. 3820 provided for the amendment of 
section 490 so that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have the same authority to 
settle claims of the military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard as is now 
possessed by the Secretaries of the military 
departments with respect to their personnel. 
H. R. 4370 would have amended section 645 
of the same title so that its provisions would 
conform to those of section 2733 of title 10 
of the United States Gode relating to similar 
claims for damage to property, personal in- 
jury, or death which are asserted against 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force. These two bills 
were reported by the committee and passed 
the House. In the Senate the two bills were 
combined in that H. R. 3820 was amended to 
include the provisions of H. R. 4370. H.R. 
3820 passed the Senate in that form, and the 
House agreed to the Senate amendments. 
The bill became Public Law 85-738. 

Another bill concerning claims handled by 
the military departments, H. R. 1061, would 
have granted additional power to the Secre- 
taries of those departments to settle certain 
claims. That bill passed the House and 


Senate, but was the subject of a pocket veto. . 


H. R. 9022 provided for an increase in the 
authority of the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle claims based on the 
noncombatant activities of the services, as 
set forth in section 2733 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, from $1,000 to $5,000. 
The section was further amended to permit 
the payment of the amount limited in that 
section in partial payment of meritorious 
claims in those cases where the amount of 
the claim exceeds the amount so payable. 
This bill became Public Law 85-729. 

H. R. 10425 had as its purpose the amend- 
ment of section 2734 of title.10 of the United 
States Code so that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have the same authority to 
settle claims arising in foreign countries in- 
cident to noncombatant activities of the 
Coast Guard as is now possessed by the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments incident 
to noncombatant activities under their juris- 
diction. This bill was reported by the com- 
mittee and passed the House, but no action 
was taken by the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

H. R. 9371 and H. R. 12212 concerned the 
validation of certain payments made by the 
military departments. H. R. 9371 had as its 
Purpose the validation of payments by the 
Army and Air Force to the Military Sea 
Transport Service for the transportation of 
household goods of servicemen to Hawaii in 
connection with the change of station to an 
area where dependents were not permitted to 
accompany such members of the services, 
That bill became Public Law 85-814. H. R. 
12212 granted employees assigned to the 
Golcuk Navy Yard, Ismet, Turkey, in the 
period from November 23, 1955, to April 30, 
1957, a release from any liability to refund 
any erroneous Overpayments of per diem re- 
sulting from administrative error, and pro- 
vided for the payment of any funds with- 
held because of such overpayments. This 
bill became Public Law 85-907. 
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A number of bills granting relief to States 
or political subdivisions within States were 
referred to the subcommittee. Among the 
bills recommended favorably was H. R. 7636, 
authorizing the conveyance of a site of land 
to Florida for a State road department short- 
wave radio tower upon the payment of a 
fair value for the land conveyed. This bill 
became Public Law 85-293. H. R. 1942 pro- 
vided for, the payment of the amount due 
the Sergeant Bluff Consolidated School Dis- 
trict of Iowa for the tuition of children of 
Air Force personnel, and became Public Law 
85-140. S. 807, providing for the payment of 
$193,392 to the Jackson School Township of 
Indiana in exchange for the conveyance of 
the school building and land which was ne- 
cessitated by proximity of the school to an 
airfield, became Public Law 85-291. H. R. 
4804 provided for the payment of $73,248 to 
the Newington School District of Newington, 
N. H., in full satisfaction of its claims 
against the United States for costs to be in- 
curred in relocating an elementary school 
because of the noise and danger of aircraft 
using the Pease Air Force Base. The pay- 
ment was conditioned on the transfer of the 
school property to the Government. That 
bill became Public Law 85-727. H. R. 3261, 
providing for the payment of $6,028 to the 
Oceanside-Libby, Union School District, San 
Diego County, Calif., in settlement of the 
district’s claims against the Government for 
the refund of an equal amount which it paid 
in order to obtain the consent of the United 
States to a grant of an easement by the 
school district to California for highway pur- 
poses, became Public Law 85-555. H. R. 
7384, which became Public Law 85-248, au- 
thorized the payment of $12,000 to the town 
of Medicine Lake, Mont., in settlement of its 
claims for damages to its municipal water 
supply as the result of the activities of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Payment to the 
State of New York in settlement of its claims 
for a refund of employment tax erroneously 
made under the Federal Contributions Act in 
connection with the operation of a housing 
project was provided for in H. R. 7738, which 
became Public Law 85-809. 

A bill providing for the payment of $581,- 
721.91 to the State of Washington for the 
replacement of a road previously located on 
land “taken for use by the United States, 
H. Rr 2224, was considered and passed by the 
Congress, but was the subject of a pocket 
veto. 

Public Law 85-255 authorized the payment 
of amounts due certain commissioned officers 
during the years 1932, 1933, and 1934 for ad- 
vancement in rank which were not paid be- 
cause of the application of the Economy Act 
of 1932. That law resulted from the enact- 
ment of H. R. 293, originally considered by 
the subcommittee. . 

H. R. 3366 had the effect of validating th 
receipt of the compensation, including meals 
and living quarters in kind, received by in- 
dividuals who were placed in an active duty 
status while serving as interns or resident 
physicians in non-Federal hospitals. This 
bill was reported by the committee, passed 
both Houses, and became Public Law 85-869. 
_ The Secretary of the Army recommended 
@ bill which was introduced as H. R. 5810, 
which provided for the reimbursement to the 
tribal council of the Cheyenne: River Sioux 
Reservation for expenses incurred in negotia- 
tions relating to an agreement between the 
United States and the tribal council. Pay- 
ment as provided for in the bill was in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the agree- 
ment set Out in the act of September 3, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1191). The bill beoame Public Law 
85-274. : 

House Joint Resolution 185 authorized the 
reference to the Court of Claims of a claim 
asserted against the United States by Nor- 
way. This reference was in line with an 
agreement previously entered into between 
the two countries, and the bill became Pub- 
lic Law 85-60. 


The settlement of a group of claims aris- 






September 12 


ing as the result of the crash of an 
at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957, was 
provided for in H. R. 8868. The bill passeg 
both Houses of Congress and became Public 
Law 85-760. 

H. R. 11406, which had as its purpose -the 
removal of the statutory limitation of $1,099 
in section 2733 of title 10 of the code go ag 
to permit the settlement of claims 
from the accidental release of a bomb near 
Mars Bluff, S. C., was reported by the com. 
mittee and passed the House, but no action 
was taken in the Senate prior to adjourn. 
ment. 

The Secretary of the Army reported to the 
Congress the amounts equitably due claim. 
ants who filed claims pursuant to the act 
of August 13, 1954, relating to Aooding and 
damage from fluctuations of the water leve} 
of the Lake of the Woods. H. R. 10805 ay- 
thorized the payment of the amounts g9 
reported, and the bill became Public Law 
85-621. 

The subcommittee considered a bill.(H. R, 
10874) which authorized the payment of 
$137,997.64 and interest fixed as provided in 
the bill to the city of Fort Myers, Fia., and 
a payment of $209,538.99 and interest to Lee 
County, Fla., in reimbursement of valid ex- 
penditures made in connection with the 
contemplated establishment of an Air Force 
weapons center. The committee reported 
the bill providing for payments in those 
amounts, and at the time of floor consid- 
eration an identical Senate bill (S. 3314) 
was substituted. The latter bill became 
Public Law 85-546. 

The subcommittee favorably recommended 
H. R. 13571 the full committee. This bill 
would provide for the payment of $12,828.35 
to the city of Madeira Beach, Fia., in settle- 
ment of the city’s claims against the United 
States for the construction of concrete groins 
for erosion control of 500 feet of property 
principally on land adjacent to the beach 
house of the Veterans’ Administration. The 
bill was reported and passed the House, but 
no action was taken in the Senate prior to 
adjournment. 

The subcommittee held an extensive hear- 
ing on H. R. 6681, a bill to make the Federal 
tort claims provisions of title 28 of the 
United States Code the exclusive remedy for 
persons injured or damaged in accidents in- 
volving Government drivers. This bill re 
mained pending in the subcommittee at the 
end of the Congress. 

The following tabulation indicates the 
workload of this subcommittee in connet- 
tion with claims against the Government: 


Referred to subcommittee: 





Private, House bills__._....--.----. = 
Private, House joint resolutions... 3 
Private, House resolutions___.-.----- 17 
Private, Senate bills.......-.------ 70 
WA nacimiminiadinnimonynoil 1,068 
= 
Public, House bills_......--------- - 
Public, House joint resolutions--- 1 
Public, House resolutions_------ =. an 
Public, Senate bills...._...----- oe 
— 
I ik siidtieccnieitidiie anata 6 
oo 
NII oi inet iaec oa 1, 139 
=o 

Reported to committee: 
Private, House bills__.....-------- - 
Private, House resolutions__------- . a 
Private, Senate bills....-- Sodio a 
_ 
Repth osecannnseiuitsiuadecn +a 
Public, House bills.......------ ‘nail ” 
Public, House joint resolutions----- 1 
Public, House resolutions.--~.-- ---< . 
Public, Senate bills.......-.------- =~ 
. 





Total... .-ncenennnocenoooees 
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rted to House: 

Pe vate, House bills._-.......--. 427 
private, House resolutions_--.-- - 14 
Private, Senate bills-----------~- 52 

Total. --easee-<< apandintie bln eiley ait. 
— 

Public, House bills..------------ - 23 
Public, House joint resolutions... 1 
Public, House resolutions._....- é 1 
Public, Senate bills._-.--------- a 3 
Total. .-..---28 enn nee nn == ene 28 
—_— 

Total ...c.-cace manana Kecsnlbasipipisierciishinted 521 

Passed House: 

Private, House bills-.--.-------- - 425 
Private, House resolutions--_.-.-- <i 14 
Private, Senate bills-._-..---~- sl 55 
Total ee ee - 494 
Public, House bills.._..---..---- _ 22 
Public, House joint resolutions___-_ 1 
Public, House resolutions_..._-.. “ 1 
Public, Senate bills............. al 4 
Total... .casanne Sicestlanes oii sipaneniitothit 28 
otal... asnsinen snnniagumeeihensiastiion wud 522 
Private House bills, adversely re- 
erted ...- -- ence mea hesae 81 
Private, Senate bills, ‘adversely re- 
morted. -.. .. .- 2 ee ee an powwesnee 3 
Public, House bills, adversely re- 
arte. -_ - - 8 a cn einw an Sees il 

Public, Senate bills,. adversely re- 

C00... nonce ctwatainiien Gem aint 1 
ROLLED LE CE SOO 96 

Pending in Senate: 

Private, House bills. .......<......<. 117 
Puvkc, House DUUB...nanuidecuocnsiicil 3 
Ota] q. .... arsasinitninesietiie cates acww' 196 

Private laws enacted_.............. --- 289 

we Jaws enacted. <q. aiiasecikenc pede 23 

Bills vetoed: 

BED <n csns guincsidegiicinaiiheibiamdilintmaia in ikea alii 34 
NE I ALI NR ao 1 
ID ac enisicicenen thatch Mii at ~ 35 

Claims settled administratively_...._. a HG 


In addition to the public bills relating to 
claims referred to the subcommittee by rea- 
son of its special jurisdiction over claims, 
22 public bills of a general nature were re- 
ferred to the subcommittee. These bills 
concerned such subjects as the War Con- 
tractors Relief Act, a Commission on the 
Office of the President, and a proposed ex- 
tension of the bonding requirements of con- 
tractors with the Government to cover con- 
tractor obligations to States resulting from 
public-works contracts. The subcommittee 

testimony on H. R. 6609, a bill to 
amend the War Contractors Relief Act and 
adversely reported it to the full committee. 
A was held on two bills, H. R. 8808 
— H. R. 9374, proposing an extension of 
bond requirements now existing as to 
cotitractors with the Government for public- 
Works projects. These bills proposed that 
contractors be required to furnish bonds 
the payment of State obligations 
pose: from the performance of the Federal 
tracts. The subcommitteé made an ad- 
verse recommendation @ the full committee, 
and the bills were tabled by the full com- 


subcommittee... S38 
-: — . hearings held__............ 2 
N um general public b reported 
-t the full amt 
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SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION OF THE. LAws— 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The work of this subcommittee is divided 
generally into three channels. It processes 
all general legislation bills assigned to it; it 
handles all legislation relating to patent, 
trademarks, and copyright laws and in addi- 
tion it has jurisdiction over the revision of 
the laws, classifiying all laws of a general 
and permanent nature as they are enatced 
into the 50 titles which comprise the United 
States Code. 

In all, 146 bills were referred for process- 
ing. Ninety-nine bills were handled in the 
ist sesstion of the 85th Congress and are 
not discussed here, since they are covered 
in an earlier report made at the end of the 
first session of this. Congress. During the 
second session, in addition to handling bills 
carried over from the first session, the sub- 
committee processed 43 new bills. These 
include such subjects as diversity of citizen- 
ship, appellate procedure, Patent Office fees, 
interstate compacts, Federal sentencing pro- 
cedures, disclosure of Government informa- 
tion, habeas corpus, and Patent Office mat- 
ters. 

The following statement points up the 
functions of the subcommittee and high- 
lights some of the legislation processed by it. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION 


In order to reduce the current heavy work- 
load of the Federal courts and to help in 
eliminating the great backlog of cases now 
pending on the court calendars, the subcom- 
mittee acted upon H. R. 11102, which in- 
creases from $3,000 to $10,000 the monetary 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts and which 
restricts the ues of the Federal courts to 
corporations by declaring them citizens of 
those States where they have their principal 
places of business. This legislation became 
Public Law 85-554 and should have wide- 
spread effect in reducing our congested Fed- 
eral court calendars. 


Important legislation upon which the sub- 
committee took favorable action relates to 
abbreviated records on appeals, H. R. 6788. 
This bill will permit the several courts of 
appeals to adopt rules authorizing the abbre- 
viation of the transcript and other parts of 
the record made before Federal agencies 
when the orders of those agencies are re- 
viewed by the courts of appeals. In many in- 
stances much of the record before such agen- 
cies is not relevant to the questions actuaily 
raised on appeal. This legislation (Public 
Law 85-791), in permitting an abbreviated 
record to be transmitted, should result in 
substantial savings of time and money to the 
Government without interfering with appel- 
late rights. 

A bill which became law in the last session 
of Congress but bears mentioning is H. R. 
7915 (S. 2377,. Public Law 85-269) which 
authorizes Federal courts, after a witness 
has testified, to require the Government to 
submit prior statements and records of the 
witness in its possession’ for the court’s in- 
spection for the purpose of turning relevant 
material over to defendants who seek to im- 
‘peach the credibility of the witness. This 
legislation, popularly referred to as “pre- 
serving the FBI and other Government files” 
resulted from the Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Jencks v. U.S. (353 U. S. 657). 

The subcommittee, after exhaustive study, 
approved a bill on Federal sentencing pro- 
cedures, House Joint Resolution 424 (Public 
Law 85-752), which sets up additional pro- 
cedures for judges to use in the sentencing 
of prisoners convicted of Federal crimes. In 
addition the bill provides for the develop- 
ment of a policy on uniform sentencing by 


authorizing meetings of judges, prosecutors, 
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etc., from time to time to discuss the present 
wide disparity in Federal sentences. It is 
felt that this legislation, containing flexible 
sentencing procedures, will greatly advance 
the rehabilitation of prisoners generally. 

Recent bombings of schools, synagogues, 
and public buildings in Southern States and 
in certain other sections of the country 
caused the subcommittee to study the possi- 
bility of Federal legislation making it a Fed- 
eral offense to import, transport, possess, or 
use explosives in order that the FBI and 
other Government law-enforcement agencies 
can be brought in immediately to investi- 
gate these outrageous occurrences. Because 
it was late in the Congress, the subcommittee 
decided to take no action at this time. Two 
bills were introduced as a result of the hear- 
ings, H. R. 13797 and H. R. 13813, containing 
modifications of the earlier bills. It was 
decided to obtain the views of the Attorney 
General and interested agencies on these 
latter bills in order that action could be 
secured early in the next Congress. 

The subcommittee handles interstate com- 
pact legislation, and considered and ap- 
proved H. R. 7153 which gives the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the States of 
Oregon and Washington, establishing a 
boundary between those States (Public Law 
85-575). 

In addition, the subcommittee approved 
other bills, one relating to venue in tax 
refund suits by corporations, Public Law 
85-920, legislation affecting the interest of 
Indians with respect to civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over Indian country in Alaska, 
Public Law 85-615, legislation making the 
Federal Probation Act applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, Public Law 85-643, another bill 
to preserve markers and to punish trespass- 
ing on Indian reservations, H. R. 7240, leg- 
islation affecting split sentences, Public Law 
85-741, lis pendens, Public Law 85-689, in- 
terlocutory appeals, Public Law 85-919, a bill 
providing for the design of the United States 
flag in view of the probable addition of new 
States, H. R. 13552, legislation affecting the 
annual rate of compensation of members of 
the Board of Parole, Public Law 85-928, bills 
which would permit district courts to allow 
additional peremptory challenges in civil 
cases to multiple plaintiffs as well as multi- 
ple defendants (vetoed September 2, 1958), 
and a bill which would authorize the use of 
certified mail in summoning jurors, Public 
Law 85-259, among other proposals. 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 


The subcommittee considered 8S. 1864 
which should go a long way toward reducing 
the tremendous backlog of cases in the Pat- 
ent Office and makes possible salary increases 
for certain of its employees. The Patent 
Office recently increased the number of as- 
sistant examiners from 640 to over a thou- 
sand. To handle the annual appeals (be- 
tween 6 and 7 thousand) its Board of Ap- 
peals is in urgent need of an increase in 
its membership. This legislation, which be- 
came Public Law 85-933, authorizes an in- 
crease of 6 members to the present Board 
of 9. 

Like the Patent Office, the Trademark Of- 
fice is in great need of appelate procedures 
to. properly take care of trademark applica- 
tions. The instant legislation, Public Law 
85-609, authorizes a Trademark Trial and 
Appeal Board which will greatly facilitate 
the processing of applications and free the 
Assistant Commissioner from much of this 
burdensome task for other much-needed ad- 
ministrative work. 

The subcommittee also reaffirmed its fa- 
vorable position on and reported H. R. 7151 
which raises generally patent and trademark 
fees. It is estimated that these fees will 
offset the Patent Office expenses by 70 per- 
cent. The subcommittee also approved 
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H. R. 8419 which relates to actions for in- 
fringements of copyrights by the United 
States. 
REVISION OF THE LAWS—CLASSIFICATIONS 
or Laws TO CODES 


The primary function of the subcommittee 
with respect to revision of the laws—the 
classification’ of the public laws to appro- 
priate titles of the United States Code and 
District of Columbia Code—has been carried 
on since the beginning of the Congress. 
There have been 936 public laws, compris- 
ing almost 2,500 pages in the Statutes at 
Large, that have to be examined carefully for 
this purpose. At the time of adjournment 
sine die on August 24, 1958, there were more 
than 200 bills awaiting approval by the 
President, and which will be classified dur- 
ing the recess. 

The laws of the first session were incorpo- 
rated in supplement V of the United States 
Code, consisting of 3 volumes, aggregating 
4,224 pages, and in supplement VI of the 
District of Columbia Code, consisting of 2 
volumes, aggregating 690 pages. The laws 
of the second session will be incorporated in 
a@ new edition of the United States Code and 
in a seventh supplement of the District of 
Columbia Code. Also, with respect to the 
District of Columbia Code, all the decisions 
of the Federal courts involving provisions 
of that code have been studied and annota- 
tions have been prepared for insertion in 
appropriate places in the code. This has 
required the study of 5 volumes of the United 
States Reports, 11 volumes of the Federal 
Reports, 11 volumes of the Federal Supple- 
ment, and 11 volumes of the Atlantic_Reports. 


PREPARATION OF CODE SUPPLEMENTS AND 
NEW EDITION 


The preparation of printer’s copy for sup- 
plement V of the United States Code re- 
quired about 6,200 sheets and 13,000 cards. 
The Government Printing Office furnished 
about 4,400 galleys of proof, which had to 
be read and corrected, as well as final proofs 
consisting of more than 4,200 pages. 

At the beginning of ‘the second session 
work was commenced in preparing printer’s 
copy for a new edition of the United States 
Code. At the time of adjournment sine die 
more than 10,000 sheets and 17,000 cards, 
comprising the first 28 titles of the code, had 
been delivered to the Government Printing 
Office and 5,400 galleys of proof have been 
received. As soon as the balance of the laws 
are classified delivery of copy to the Printing 
Office will be resumed. It is expected that 
the new edition will comprise 9 volumes. 

In all the work on the new edition and 
supplements of the United States Code the 
committee has had the benefit of the excel- 
lent services of the West Publishing Co. 
and the Edward Thompson Co., lawbook 
publishers. 

The preparation of printer’s copy for sup- 
plement VI of the District of Columbia Code 
required about 2,000 sheets and 2,800 cards, 
and work is progressing on the copy for sup- 
plement VII. 

In editing new editions and supplements 
the entire code is studied carefully with the 
view of making improvements and useful 
notes and tables. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLES INTO LAW 


In its program of making the codes more 
useful the subcommittee has continued its 
attention to the preparation of bills to enact 
into law particular titles. At the beginning 
of this Congress thirteen titles of the United 
States Code had been enacted into law as 
part of this program. Two of those titles— 
title 10, armed services, and title 32, National 
Guard—which were enacted at the end of 
the 84th Congress, had been pending for 
more than a year after having been reported 
to the House by this committee. As a re- 
sult they did not contain the pertinent laws 
that were enacted during that period. Early 
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in this Congress a bill that had been pre- 
pared through the joint efforts of the De- 
partment of Defense and this subcommittee 
was introduced to bring up to date those 
two titles. The bill was reported favorably 
by this Committee on July 30, 1957, and 
finally became Public Law 85-861 on Sep- 
tember 2, 1958. The bill and report were 
both extremely voluminous—the slip law 
itself aggregating more than 130 pages. 

Several years ago the subcommittee pre+ 
pared a bill to enact into law Title 23, High- 
ways. This bill was not acted upon because 
of the consideration of the Feueral Highway 
program involving numerous substantive 
changes in law. During the second session 
of this Congress, however, the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works was prepared te-ré- 
port a bill consolidating all the highway 
laws. By cooperation between that com- 
mittee and this subcommittee the consoli- 
dation bill was redrafted as an enactment of 
title 23, and became Public Law 85-767. 
Similarly, the subcommittee’s early draft of 
a bill to enact into law title 38, pensions and 
veterans’ benefits, was not acted upon, and 
during the second session of this Congress, 
through cooperation between this subcom- 
mittee and the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs dnd the Senate Committee on 
Finance a bill consolidating the veterans’ 
laws was redrafted as an enactment of title 
38, and became Public Law 85-857. 

As a result, there are now 15 titles of the 
United States Code enacted into law. 


A bill to enact into law title 39, the postal 
service, was drafted in conjunction with 
the office of the General Counsel of the Post 
Office Department. It was reported by this 
committee and passed the House but was 
not acted upon in the Senate. 

For the past 2 years the subcommittee has 
been cooperating with the Office of General 
Counsel of the Civil Service Commission in 
drafting a bill to enact into law title 5, 
relating to government affairs and employees. 
It is hoped that a bill will be ready for in- 
troductioh before the gnd of the first ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, 

Bills to enact into law other titles of the 
code are in varying stages of development. 

With respect to the District of Columbia 
Codes, 2 bills have been drafted to enact 
into law part II, civil procedure, comprising 
titles 11-17, and part IV, criminal law and 
procedure, comprising titles 22-24. It is 
hoped that these bills will be ready for in- 
troduction early in the next Congress. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER COMMITTEES AND 
AGENCIES 


Throughout the year the subcommittee’s 
law-revision counsel maintains a system of 
cooperating with other committees of the 
Congress and with the other two branches of 
Government. Innumerable inquiries regard- 
ing the proposed classification of laws are 
answered and assistance given in connection 
with the drafting of bills, particularly those 
affecting titles of the code that have been 
enacted into law. 


Mills YORI... ocnccceccicdinecotactnne 146 
Bills on which hearings were held_-____- 86 
Bills favorably reported to full com- 
CI icine sce apes mead kinins ans 46 
Bills reported to House__.... ipidhigci bier sbinabaas 44 
Millis puaged ieee... ncncsdencdnnun 40 
Senate bills processed_................ 5 
Bills pending in Senate_.............. a 9 
Bills which became public law...-...-~. 21 
BITS WOR i dwcincn nc atti salen tioninisili 1 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over Jupicrary Bmis as ASSIGNED— 
SPECIAL JURISDICTION OveR BANKRUPTCY 
AND REORGANIZATION 
During the 85th Congress, subcommittee 

No. 4 held hearings and reported a number 

of bills improving the substance and admin- 

istration of the bankruptcy law. Five of 
these bills were enacted into public law. 
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These include H. R. 13, which provides for 
certain ‘technical changes in proceedings un. 
der chapter XI, Arrangements, and H. RB 
5811, which eliminates one of the notices 
now required in straight bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and thereby results in a substan. 
tial saving of money. 

In the area of railroad reorganization, the 
subcommittee favorably reported two bills 


. which have both become law. The first of 


these is H. R. 982, which provides that q 
former lessor whose properties are being 
operated under section 77 (c) (6) of the 
Bankruptcy Act would have the same right 
as other carriers to receive a division of 
revenue accruing from operations over its 
lines in accordance with the criteria fixeg 
by section 15 (6) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The second is H. R. 12217, which 
authorizes the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission to order compliance with certain 
lawful orders of State regulatory bodies 
where the reorganization court or the 
trustees have not complied with those or. 
ders. The purpose of this law is to prevent 
an impasse in reorganization from ad 
affecting public convenience and safety, 

Impelled by the reequipment financing 
problems of the airlines, the subcommittee 
favorably reported H. R. 7671, making chap- 
ter X proceedings inapplicable insofar as 
they affect title and the right to repossess 
aircraft and aircraft equipment. 

In addition to these bills, subcommittee 
No. 4 acted favorably upon several other 
bankruptcy bills. H. R. 106 would give bank- 
ruptcy courts jurisdiction to determine the 
effect of a discharge. At present, with some 
exceptions, bankruptcy courts are determin- 
ing only the right to a discharge. H. R. 
12802 would limit the priority and nondis- 
chargeability of taxes to 3 years 
bankruptcy. Under present law, both pri- 
ority and nondischargeability are unlimited. 
H. R. 12115 would amend chapter XII— 
Wage Earners Plans—by removing the pres- 
ent $5,000 limitation on eligibility. These 
bills passed the House but were not acted 
upon by the Senate. 

The subcommittee also held comprehen- 
sive hearings on H. R. 5195, dealing with the 
difficult problem of circuity of liens embodied 
in section 67 (c) of the Bankruptcy Act. 
However, the full committee took no action 
on the subcommittee’s recommendation re- 
lating to this bill. 

The subcommittee considered a number of 
bills concerning the administration of the 
judicial system. Two of these were enacted 
into public law. They are H. R. 10154, 
authorizes the judicial conference of the 
United States to participate in the rulemak- 
ing process in an advisory capacity. The 
second was H. R. 3370, which increases mile- 
age and subsistence allowances of grand and 
petit jurors. Two other bills, H. R. 3046, 
providing for the transfer of cases between 
district courts and the Court of Claims, and 
H. R. 3816, relating to the appointment of 
secretaries and law clerks by district judges, 
were favorably reported by the subcommit- 
tee and passed the House but were not : 
upon in the Senate. The subcommittee alse 
considered H. R. 3365, providing for jury com- 
missions in United States district courts, 


and H. R. 3815, relating to bailiffs in the dit- 


trict courts. The subcommittee adversely 
reported the latter and took no action on the 
former. 

Subcommittee No. 4 held hearings on ® 
number of bills which would amend the Fed- 
eral Criminal Code. Among them were 
extending Federal jurisdiction #0 
assaults and homicides on. certain Federal 
officers and employees not presently 
The subcommittee ordered these bills_ 
versely reported. A hearing was ne! 
on a bill providing criminal penalties and 
gn injunctive remedy for certain false agve’= 
tising or misuse of names indicating the Va — 
ous exchange services of the Armed Forces. 
No action was taken on this bill by the su 
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A bill to define the place at 


committee. 
which certain offenses against the income 


tax laws take place was acted upon favorably 
the subcommittee and has become law. 
A variety of other bills ‘were also acted 


_ Legislation providing war risk hazard 
OP workmen's compensation benefits for 
loyees of Federal contractors and for 
direct-hire Federal employees at overseas in- 
stallations which had previously been tem- 
porary was enacted into permanent law. 
Similarly, the authority which had been 
ted by annual extensions of title II of 
the First War Powers Act relating to amend- 
and modifications of defense con- 
tracts was also enacted into permanent law 
effective during periods of national emer- 


Orn dition to the legislation already dis- 
cussed, 2 very large number of holiday, cele- 
pration, and incorporation bills were re- 
ferred to subcommittee No. 4. Most signifi- 
cant of the actions relating to these bills was 
the establishment of a Civil War Centennial 
Commemoration Commission, a Lincoln Ses- 
quicentennial Commission, and a’ Hudson- 
Champlain Celebration Commission. 

In respect to incorporations, the subcom- 
mittee favorably reported five incorporation 
bills, all of which subsequently became law. 
These were the Veterans of World War I, the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor Society, the Na- 
tional Memorial of the Jewish War Veterans, 
and the Blinded Veterans’ Association. 

A number of bills to authorize a specific 
yersion of the Star Spangled Banner were 
referred to the subcommittee. Extensive 
hearings were held on each of these proposals 
but the committee decided to take no action 
at this time. 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 


IIE CC on ses csreereys caitninliensiectge Wilahn titel 289 
Number of public bills on which hear- 
ines were held....5.. notices seesosa 82 
Number of public bills reported to full 
Gofomittee — — nn cccssmiee napatinbeigeyninaiaiades 205 
Number of.reports filed............-.... 39 
Number of public bills passed House.... 44 
Number of public bills pending in the 
TIALS... _ x. cicncinithiniioalion diesietiabas aecillin pet) 


Number of Senate bills disposed of.... 7 
Number of public bills approved by the 
PU ON b  — . ctsssins aschsds ta independ eins telliadien SI 


At the beginning of the 85th Congress, sub- 
committee No. 4 was composed of Messrs. 
James B. Frazier, Jr., chairman, and Robert 
T. Ashmore, John Dowdy, John M. Robsian, 
Jr, F. Jay Nimtz, and Russell W. Keeney. 


Subsequently, Mr. H. Allen Smith, of Cali- 


fornia, succeeded Mr. Keeney upon the lat- 
ter’s death. Mr. E. L. Forrester succeeded 
Mr. Frazier as chairman upon Mr. Prazier’s 
transfer to the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Whitener succeeded Mr. Ashmore upon 
Mr, Ashmore’s transfer to subcommittee No. 
2 of this committee. 





StrcomMirrre No. 5—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over Jupiciary Brus As ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
ON Over ANTITRUST MATTERS 


This subcommittee exercised jurisdiction 
over @ variety of subjects with specialization 
over bills concerning antitrust problems and 
the Federal judicial system. Under its gen- 
eral jurisdiction, the subcommittee consid- 
‘red several bills relating to the improvement 
of the Federal judicial system. Approxi- 
mately 75 bills were introduced creating new 

| judgeships, both district and circuit, 

88 well as providing for new judicial districts 

Snd new judicial divisions. After hearings 

On all of these bills, the subcommittee re- 

Ported an omnibus judgeship bill, which 

om was pending before the Rules Commit- 
at the adjournment of this Congress. 

However, other bills relating to the admin- 
istration of the Federal judicial system were 
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providing for membership by district judges 
in the Judicial Conference of the United 
States; a bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a temporary judge when a disabled 
judge eligible to retire fails to do so; for the 
retirement of chief judges of circuit and 
district courts, as chief judges, upon reach- 
ing the age of 70; a bill declaring the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals to be a con- 
stitutional court; and a bill providing for a 
new system of bonding United States mar- 
shals. Another bill providing fcr an increase 
of subsistence allowances of Federal judges 
passed the House, but failed of enactment 
in the Senate. 

This subcommittee also devoted consider- 
able time to the consideration of over 70 biils 
relating to various civil-rights proposals. 
During the first session, it conducted several 
days of hearings on these bills, which con- 
stituted over 1,000 printed pages. As a re- 
sult of its consideration and deliberation of 
the civil-rights question, the bill H. R. 6127 
was enacted into law. During the second 
session, the subcommittee again considered 
several bills dealing with the question of 
civil rights.” It conducted 2 days of hearings, 
but no further action was taken during that 
session. . 

During the 85th Congress, the subcommit- 
tee had referred to it 264 bills and conducted 
hearings on 184 measures. It disposed of a 
total of 156 bills, of which 14 were reported 
to. the House by the full committee, 10 of 
which were enacted into public law. 


Number of bills referred to Subcommit- 


B08 TNO. Dis cpa eethe awit Dinesdchanadindtlitiees tines tintin 264 
Bearings conducted... «2... 184 
Number of bills reported to full com- 

I aici ke Dice Rhas hi eachile. ap sas tng Ea Bcdian hiram defi eeinile 156 
Number of bills reported to House______. 14 


Number of bills enacted into public law. 10 

SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5—Recorp or ACTIVITIES, 
2p SESSION, 85TH ‘CONGRESS, ANTITRUST 
JURISDICTION -LEGISLATIVE 


In May the Judiciary Committee completed 
it consideration of the professional team 
sports bill, H. R. 10378, which the Antitrust 
Subcommittee had recommended to clarify 
contradictory Supreme Court decisions on the 
applicability of the antitrust laws to the 
business of organized professional team 
sports’ exhibitions. In its bill, the subcom- 
mittee had recommended that only those 
activities reasonably necessary for continua- 
tion of organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey, be 
granted an exemption from the antitrust 
laws. 

The Judiciary Committee amended H. R. 
10378 so as to include a specific provision to 
permit reasonably recessary regulation of 
broadcasts and telecasts of sports events, and, 
on May 13, 1958, reported the bill with the 
recommendation that it be passed—House 
Report No. 1720. During the debate, on June 
24, the House eliminated the reasonably nec- 
essary test by substituting a new bill for the 
bill that had been recommended by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. In the Senate, the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, after 
hearings, voted on August 1, 1958 to table 
all organized professional team sports bills. 

On July 16 and 17 the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee held hearings on a‘series of identical 
bills which would amend section 2 (a) of the 
Clayton Act so as to provide for mandatory 
functional discounts—H. R. 10304, H. R. 
10305, H. R. 10644, H. R. 10999, and H. R. 
11409. These bills would make it unlawful 
for a seller to fail to grant to true wholesalers 
a discount from the prices the seller charged 
on sales to any other type of customer. 

During the hearings the subcommittee re- 
cejved testimony from the sponsors of the 
bills, representatives of the Federal Trade 
‘Commission and the Department of Justice, 
spokesmen for the National Association of 
‘Tobacco Distributors, National Candy Whole- 
salers Association, Inc., National Frozen Food 
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Distributors Association, and the National Oil 
Jobbers Council, as well as a number of pro- 
prietors of small business establishments. 

On August 6, 1958 the subcommittee held 
hearings on H. R. 10243, H. R. 10251 and 
H. R. 13357. These bills would amend the 
Clayton Act so as to provide that section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act shall be an 
antitrust law as that term is defined in the 
Clayton Act. 

These bills resulted from an opinion on 
January 20, 1958 of the United States Su- 
preme Court in two private antitrust cases, 
Nashville Milk Company v. Carnation Milk 
Company and Safeway Stores, Inc. v. Vance. 
In those cases the Supreme Court ruled that 
private treble damage actions under the anti- 
trust laws could not be maintained to col- 
lect damages for violations of section 3 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The Supreme 
Court based its decision on the conclusion 
that Congress, in enacting the Robinson- 
Patman Act, did not intend to make section 
3 of that act an antitrust law. 


ANTITRUST JURISDICTION—INVESTIGATIONS 


During the second session the subcommit- 
tee completed public hearings in its investi- 
gation of the consent decree program of the 
Department of Justice that had commenced 
on April 3, 1957. In its investigation, the 
subcommittee sought to ascertain how effec- 
tive the disposition of civil antitrust cases 
by consent decree has been in antitrust en- 
forcement, to eliminate the conditions that 
caused the Government to institute antitrust 
proceedings in the first instance, and to re- 
store competition to the industries con- 
cerned. 

For the consent decree investigation, the 
Department of Justice prepared and sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee extensive in- 
formation about general problems involved 
in consent settlements. In the hearings, in 
addition, the subcommittee received testi- 
mony from representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice with respect to the scope of 
the Antitrust Division’s consent settlement 
program, the procedures used when decrees 
are negotiated, and the policy considerations 
that are involved in the determination to 
accept a decree. 

To supplement this general survey of the 
Antitrust Division’s program, the subcom- 
mittee examined two particular consent de- 
crees in detail. For these case studies, the 
subcommittee selected the decrees entered 
in the oil pipeline industry, United States v. 
The Atlantic Refining Company (Civil Action 
No. 14060, District of Columbia, December 
23, 1941), and the telephone industry, United 
States v. Western Electric Company and 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, district court, New Jersey, January 24, 
1956. The A. T. & T. decree afforded the 
subcommittee an opportunity for a detailed 
examination of the procedures and policy 
considerations involved in negotiating a con- 
sent decree in major antitrust litigation. 
The oil pipeline decree, which had been in 
effect 16 years, in addition to negotiation 
problems, delineated the Antitrust Division’s 
procedures and enforcement problems that 
arise when a consent decree’s provisions be- 
come the standard for an entire industry. 


OIL PIPELINE DECREE 


The oil pipeline consent decree was a 
settlement of the general antitrust program 
in the oil industry, started in 1940 to elimi- 
nate at one time all of the restraints that 
affected oil industry, from the producer to 
the ultimate consumer. The Antitrust Divi- 
sion’s general oil industry program was con- 
tained in four separate proceedings insti- 
tuted on September 30, 1940. One of these 
cases, brought under the Sherman Act, was 
popularly called the Mother Hubbard case 
and encompassed every phase of operations 
in the petroleum industry. The other three 
companion cases were under the Elkins and 
Interstate Commerce Acts and were con- 
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cerned with the transportation issues that 
were involved in the Mother Hubbard case. 

The violations of the Elkins Act and the 
Interstate Commerce Act were alleged to be 
elements of an unlawful conspiracy among 
the major oil companies to secure control 
over the domestic petroleum industry. Con- 
trol by the major oil companies Over com- 
mon-carrier pipelines allegedly was an es- 
sential element in the majors’ monopoliza- 
tion of the oil industry. 

The alleged violations of the Elkins Act 
and Interstate Commerce Act involved re- 
bates from common-carrier pipelines, in the 
form of dividend payments, to the major 
oil companies that owned and used the 
pipelines. The dividends paid by the pipe- 
line, in part, were. derived from the 
transportation tariffs paid to the pipeline 
by. the major oil company, its shipper-owner. 
The Department of Justice contended in its 
complaints that these rebates, which varied 
from a low of 34 percent annual return on 
capital stock investment to, in one instance, 
a 6,200 percent average annual rate of re- 
turn * * * amounted to exorbitant § re- 
turns upon the capital stock in the common- 
carrier pipelines. 

None of the cases involved in the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s 1940 general program in 
the oil industry came to trial. As a result 
of the crises which preceded World War II, 
the Government decided military require- 
ments necessitated a pipeline from the Texas 
fields to the east coast. Counsel for the 
pipelines testified before the subcommittee 
that the major oil companies would not 
agree to cooperate in the construction of 
such a pipeline unless the Government, in a 
consent decree, would declare that those 
activities which were attacked in its anti- 
trust program in the oil industry did not 
violate the antitrust. laws. This condition, 
insisted upon by the industry as a require- 
ment for construction of the national de- 
fense pipeline, contributed to the Justice 
Department’s agreement to the pipeline con- 
sent decree on December 23, 1941, in settle- 
ment of the pipeline rebate issues. 

The pipeline consent decree permits the 
shipper-owner of a common-carrier pipeline 
to receive dividends or payments from the 
pipelines which do not exceed 7 percent of 
the value of the pipeline’s property. Ac- 
cording to the Justice Department, the pur- 
pose of the consent decree was to insure that 
the oil companies, that at the same time 
Were owners and shippers on common-car- 
rier pipelines, did not receive dividends de- 
rived from transportation charges that 
would amount to more than a 7-percent re- 
turn on their investments in the pipeline 
company. The decree, however, provides 
that the basis for the 7-pergent return 
would be the valuation of a common car- 
rier’s property as made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

In essence, the pipeline consent decree 
prohibits 52 oil pipeline common carriers 
from paying back to their major oil com- 
pany owners, in the guise of earnings and 
in violation of the rebate provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce and Elkins Acts, trans- 
portation charges Which the oil company 
shipper-owners have paid to the pipelines. 

Hearings on the oil pipeline consent. de- 
cree were held during the recess, on October 
21, 22, 23, and 24, 1957, during which 14 
witnesses testified. The subcommittee heard 
testimony from representatives of the Jus- 
tice Department Antitrust Division, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, and Service Pipe 
Line Co.. The subcommittee also heard the 
testimony of the Secretary, in 1941, for the 
industry committee that negotiated the de- 
cree. 

The subcommittee’s investigation of this 
consent decree disclosed that the Antitrust 
Division’s record of enforcement was such 
that in the 16 years that had elapsed between 
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entry of the decree and the start. of the sub- 
committee’s investigation, no court proceed- 
ing had been instituted to clarify or enforce 
the decree’s provisions. 

After the subcommittee announced its 
public hearings on September 19, 1957, how- 
ever, the Department of Justice, on October 
11, 1957, brought four cases under the decree. 

During the hearings, representatives of the 
Antitrust Division testified that from the 
very beginning the Department had notice 
that there had been repeated violations of 
the decree but took no action. As early as 
February 22, 1944, the Attorney General ad- 
vised Congress that a number of the defend- 
ant companies had violated the decree’s pro- 
visions, and that he was preparing to take 
appropriate action. The subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation also disclosed that at least three 
full-scale FBI investigations had been con- 
ducted to ascertain compliance with the pro- 
visions of the decree. Each of these FBI in- 
vestigations had disclosed ‘activities which 
were the basis of Antitrust Division staff 
recommendations for court orders to enforce 
the decree. _ 

The 4 cases filed on October 11, 1957 
demonstrate the wide range of questionable 
activities under this decree. One case in- 
volves the practice of a number of oil com- 
panies to compute dividends to the shipper- 
owner on the basis of property that is ob- 
tained by loans from outside parties. 
Throughout the history of the decree the 
Antitrust Division had advised the oil in- 
dustry that inclusion of debt owed to out- 
siders in the valuation base was not per- 
missible under the decree. 

Inclusion in the valuation base of debts 
owed. by the pipelines to outside parties per- 
mits the oil companies to inflate the divi- 
dends allowable to the parent company. 
In the case of the Arapahoe Pipe Line Co., 
for instance, this practice enabled the ship- 
per-owner to realize_a 72.7-percent return 
in 1956 on its capital stock investments. 

.The subcommittee’s investigation disclosed 
@ number of other questionable activities 
under the decree. The Department of Justice 
testified that these activities include: false 
reports to the Attorney General; failure to 
adhere to accounting practices required by 
the decree; failure to file reports; and the 
maintenance of separate records and ac- 
counts for reports to the stockholders as 
distinguished from reports to the Attorney 
General. 

The subcommittee ascertained that these 
practices, coupled with an absence of court 
clarification of the decree, had the result 
that in 1956 the shipper-owners’ return on 
their investments in oil pipelines still re- 
mained exorbitant. For example, in 1956 
Service Pipe Line paid to its parent, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, dividends which 
amounted to a 41.3 percent return on its 
capital stock investment; Texas Pipe Line 
Co. paid dividends to the Texas Co. that 
amounted to a 69.2 percent return; and the 
Great Lakes Pipe Line paid to its shipper- 
owners dividends that amounted to a 300 
percent return on their capital stock invest- 
ment. 

Efforts of the Department of Justice to 
enforce this decree are now in litigation. 


A. T. & T. DEGREE 


The consent decree in the A. T. & T. case 
was signed on January 24, 1956, and termi- 
nated litigation that had commenced on Jan- 
uary 14, 1949. The Government’s complaint 
charged that Western Electric Co. and Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., in violation 
of the Sherman Act, had monopolized the 
manufacture, distribution, and sale of tele- 
phones, telephone apparatus, equipment, 
material, and supplies. This monopoliza- 
tion resulted from the fact that A. T. & T.’s 
wholly owned subsidiary, Western Electric, 
manufactured and sold more than 90 per- 
cent of all telephones and telephone equip- 
ment sold in the United States, and that a 
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substantial part of the remaining 10 
was produced under the direct control of 
Western Electric, 

According to the complaint, Western 
owned and operated more than 98 percent of 
the facilities used in United States long-dis. 
tance telephone service, and owned or eon. 
trolled operating companies which f 
approximately 85 percent of all local service 
in the United States. The operating com. 
paniés, as well as the long lines de 
purchased substantially all of their equip- 
ment from Western Electric. 

The Government alleged in its complaint 
that the situation created by the closed mar. 
ket in the Bell System operating companies 
bought, as well as the closed market in which 
the Western Electric Co. sold, had been useq 
by A. T. & T. to delay the introduction into 
the Bell System of improvements in the art 
of telephony in order that maximum rates 
might be secured from existing equipment, 
even though less expensive and more efficient 
equipment was available. 

When he instituted the case, the A 
General announced that its chief purpose 
was to restore competition in the manufac. 
ture and sale of telephone equipment. This 
Purpose was to be achieved by separating 
Western from A. T. & T. and dissolving West- 
ern into three competing manuf 
concerns. Additional relief would have re. 
quired A. T. & T. and its operating compa- 
nies to buy telephone equipment only under 
competitive bidding, and Western Electric to 
dispose of its 50 percent stock ownership in 
Beli Telephone Laboratories. 

The relief obtained in the consent decree 
fell far short of the relief requested im the 
Government’s complaint. Under the deere 
Western Electric continues to be a wholly 
owned subsidiary of A. T. & T. and continues 
to own 50 percent stock ownership in the 
Bell Laboratories. Nor, under the decree, ate 
A. T. & T. and its operating companies re- 
quired to buy telephone equipment on the 
basis of competitive bidding. 

As a result of the decree, A. T. & T. con- 
tinues to own and operate more than 98 per- 
cent of the facilities used in long-distance 
telephone service in the United States and 
owns and controls operating companies fur- 
nishing approximately 85 percent of all local 
telephone service in the United States. 
Western continues its relationship with the 
Bell System and is in a position to sell more 
than 90 percent of all telephones, telephone 
apparatus, and equipment soid in the 
United States. 

The consent decree is based on the theory 
that it is legal under the antitrust laws for 
Western’s manufacturing activities to fe 
main a part of the Bell System and for West- 
ern to manufacture the equipment the sys 
tem uses in furnishing communications sery- 
ices that are subject to Federal and State 
regulation. Western’s manufacturing activi- 
ties are permitted to remain as part of the 
Bell System on the ground that Western & 
indirectly subject to regulation. 

The primary relief obtained by the Govern- 
ment in the decree relates to A. T. & T. 
Western’s patents. The decree requires that 
licenses be granted to any applicant for all 
existing and future patents of the Bell Sys-— 
tem. Patents issued prior to the date of the 
decree are required to be licensed 
free. Patents issued subsequent to the 
of the decree are to be licensed at 
royalties. ah 

In order to obtain a license under the Bell 
System patents, however, the decree 
that the applicant, if requested by A. T. &T — 
must grant back to A. T. & T. or W 
censes, at reasonable royalties, for any of its 
own patents that cover equipment useful 2 
furnishing common-carrier communications 
services. The decree, however, has no pry 
sion that requires the Bell System to 
markets to any manufacturer that 
licensed under its patents. The decreé 
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sures to Western unfettered control to the 
markets that comprise the. Bell System. 

The subcommittee sought to ascertain the 
reasons for the wide disparity between the 
relief asked for in the Government's com- 
plaint and the relief it obtained in the con- 
sent decree. 

The subcommittee held 17 days of hearings 
in its investigation of the negotiations and 

the effects of the A, T. & T. consent decree. 
The 20 witnesses who testified included rep- 
resentatives of the Departments of Justice 
and Defense, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, former employees of the Department 


of Justice familiar with the litigation, and 


representatives from A. T. & T., Western 
Electric, and Bell Telephone Laboratories, 

During the hearings, the subcommittee 
probed deeply into all of the transactions 
between the Government and the defendants 
relating to the attempts to settle this major 
antitrust case by consent. 

During the hearings, the former géneral 


counsel for A. T. & T. testified that he met. 


with Attorney General Brownell, for exam- 
ple, in June 1953 at White Sulphur Springs. 
During this meeting methods for disposition 
of the A. T. & T. case were discussed. In the 
course of the discussion, Mr. Brownell sug- 

ed that A. T. & T. could examine into the 
Bell System’s current business practices in 
order to see what could be enjoined without 
damage to the system. Such practices could 
then be submitted to the Antitrust Division 
as a basis for a consent decree. Following 
this conversation with Mr. Brownell, the 
A. T. & T. organization initiated negotiations 
looking towxrd a consent disposition of the 
case rather than disposition by the Govern- 
wment’s dismissal of its complaint. 

The subcommittee’s investigation under- 
scored A. T. & T.’s influence on the rela- 
tionship of the Department of Defense to 
the Department of Justice with respect to 
this antitrust litigation. At the request of 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, for example, 
A. T. & T.’s executives prepared the memo- 
randua and reports which developed the de- 
cisions of the Department of Defense. A. T. 
& T. executives on duty in the Department 
of Defense prepared some of the communi- 
cations from the Secretary of Defense to the 
Department of Justice with regard to the 
case. In addition, the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, Mr. Brucker, ac- 
cepted representations made to him by 
representatives of A. T. & T. without chal- 
lenge, and with no independent investiga- 
tion urged Assistant Attorney General 
Barnes to act in this litigation in a manner 
Proposed by A. T. & T. 

A report on the subcommittee’s consent 
decree investigation is now in preparation. 


TIEKEN INVESTIGATION 


_ In addition to antitrust problems, the sub- 
committee was delegated authority to exam- 
ine into a matter that involved several other 
aspects of the Judiciary Committee’s juris- 
diction; namely, the administration of the 
Department of Justice, conflicts-of-interest 
legislation, and impeachment of Federal of- 
ficials. Pursuant to this authority; the sub- 
committee conducted an investigation into 
the operations of the office of the United 


‘States Attorney for the northern district of 


» Mr. Robert Tieken. ~ 
Early in the session the ‘subcommittee had 
received complaints that Mr. Tieken had 
abused the powers of his office and had 
to comply with regulations of the De- 
partment of Justice that establish the pro- 
cedures for the Attorney General’s super- 
in of United States attorneys’ activities. 
en. these complaints indicated. that 
 Tieken, in the conduct of his office, 
may have violated the Canons of Ethics and 
y the conflict-of-interest statutes. 


Th view of the gravity of these allegations, . 


creo etbeommittes first heard Mr. Tieken in 
the vive Session on March 20, 1958. At 
ome conclusion of this executive session the 
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subcommittee decided further investigation 
was warranted. As a result, the subcom- 
mittee, on April 21, 1958, prepared and sub- 
mitted an investigative report to the At- 
torney General. 

When it became apparent that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not going to act upon 
the subcommittee’s April 21 recommenda- 
tions, public hearings were scheduled and 
held on June 11, 12, 13, 16, and 17, 18, 19, 
and 23, 1958. ‘ 

During the hearings, the subcommittee de- 
veloped all the facts surrounding Mr. 
Tieken’s alleged misconduct. Particular at- 
tention was given to the circumstances. in- 
volved in Mr. Tieken’s issuance of Federal 
grand jury subpenas for four Illinois State 
Officials who were involved in condemnation 
suits over his property. In addition to the 
circumstances involved in Mr. Tieken’s con- 
demnation cases, the subcommittee also in- 
quired fully into Mr. Tieken’s conduct in- 
volved in (1) publication of pending mat- 
ters, (2) use of grand juries to conduct “fish- 
ing expeditions,” (3) the conduct of investi- 
gations without prior authority from the 
Attorney General, and (4) his failure to dis- 
qualify himself from matters in which he 
had a personal interest. 

The subcommittee’s report, dated August 
7, 1958, on its investigation of Mr. Tieken 
was released on August 27, 1958. 


STAFF REPORTS 


During this session the subcommittee pub- 
lished two reports prepared by the subcom- 
mittee staff. Early in the first session, the 
subcommittee had directed the staff to un- 
dertake a comprehensive analysis of the Fed- 
eral conflict of interest legislation, as well 
as an analysis of the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the departments and agen- 
cies to implement these ethical standards. 
This study will be the basis for comprehen- 
Sive legislative proposals designed to elimi- 
nate the criticisms that-have developed as to 
the application and enforcement of the con- 
flict of interest laws. 

Parts I and II of the staff report entitled 
“Federal Conflict of Interest Legislation,” 
was published on March 1, 1958. Part I re- 
views six existing conflict of interest enact- 
ments, and exemptions therefrom, and pre- 
sents @ proposed revision and consolidation. 
Part II presents proposed revisions of certain 
related sections of existing law dealing with 
bribery. 

The balance of the staff study, which con- 
sists of five parts in all, is now under prepa- 
ration. The additional sections will include 
the following: Part III, proposals for fur- 
ther legislation in the area of Federal Gov- 
ernment employment ethics; part IV, analy- 
sis of individual agency regulations that are 
designed to implement employment ethics; 
and part V, a proposed overall code of Gov- 
ernment employment ethics. 

The-second report of the staff consists of a 
revision of the Subcommittee’s 1950 publica- 
tion entitled “The Antitrust Laws: A Basis 
for Economic Freedom.” This revision will 
collate to date all of the amendments to the 
basic antitrust legislation, and will include 
all related statutes. ; 

Since 1950, the subcommittee has had a 
constant demand for copies of this publica- 
tion from educational institutions and busi- 
ness organizations. The up-to-date compila- 
tion of these laws in the subcommittee’s 
document will be of material assistance to 
the Congress in its consideration of antitrust 
matters in addition to its recognized value to 
students, educational institutions, and busi- 
ness organizations. 


PUBLICATIONS, 85TH CONGRESS 


Reports: The Television Broadcasting In- 
dustry, June 24, 1957, House Report No. 
607; Airlines, February 4, 1958, House Report 
No. 1328; Federal Conflict of Interest 
Legislation, March 1, 1958; - Pro- 
fessional Team Sports, May 13, 1958, House 
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Report No. 1720; Premerger Notification, May 
28, 1957, House Report No. 486; Conduct in 
Office of Robert Tieken, August 7, 1958. 

Hearings: Premerger Notification, serial 
No. 2, 1957, H. R. 264, H. R. 2143, and H. R. 
7698; Organized Professional Team Sports, 
serial No. 8, 1957, H. R. 5307, H. R. 5319, 
H. R. 5383, H. R. 6877, H. R. 8023, H. R. 8124, 
and H. R. 10378; Consent Decree Program of 
the Department of Justice: Oil Pipelines, 
serial No. 9, part I, two volumes, 1958; 
A. T. & T., serial No. 9, part II, three vol- 
umes, 1958; Functional Discounts, serial No. 
21; Joint Meat Packers Hearings, 1957. 





Specta, SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


Twelve bills were referred to the Special 
Subcommittee on Administrative Procedure. 
These cover problems such as pay for hear- 
ing examiners, legal career service, admission 
to practice before Federal agencies, etc. Sev- 
eral comprehensive bills, notably H. R. 3350, 
dealing with all of these topics were referred 
to the subcommittee and information and de- 
partmental reports were compiled and an- 
alyzed. The subcommittee is composed of 
Francis E. WALTerR, chairman; Rosert T. 
ASHMORE; DEWITT S. HyrveE; F. Jay Nimrz, and 
JOSEPH MONTOYA. 





SpPEctaL SUBCOMMITTEE To Stupy SuPREME 
Court DECISIONS 


This subcommittee was established by the 
Judiciary Committee and was authorized to 
conduct an inquiry and make findings and 
recommendations, legislative or otherwise, 
with reference to those questions raised by 
certain decisions of the Supreme Court, rend- 
ered during the October term 1956, which 
affect powers of Congress to investigate Fed- 
eral laws relating to subversive activities and 
the enforcement of Federal criminal laws. 
The subcommittee was originally composed 
of Messrs. Edwin E. Willis, chairman, Byron 
G. Rogers, Earl Chudoff, William C. Cramer, 
and Arch A. Moore, Jr. Upon the resignation 
of Mr. Chudoff from the Congress at the end 
of the first session, Mr. Lester Holtzman was 
designated to succeed the vacancy on this 
subcommittee. The subcommittee selected 
the following decisions for its consideration 
and study: Andrew R. Mallory, Petitioner v. 
United States of America; Clinton E. Jencks, 
Petitioner v. United States of America; Shir. 
ley Kremen, Samuel Irving Coleman, and 
Sidney Steinberg, Petitioners v. United 
States of America; Oleta O’Connor Yates, 
Henry Steinberg, Loretta Starvus Stack, et al., 
Petitioners vy. United States of America; Wil- 
liam Schneiderman, Petitioner v. United 
States of America; Al Richmond and Philip 
Marshall Connelly, Petitioners v. United 
States of America; John T. Watkins, Peti- 
tioner v. United States of America; Paul 
M. Sweezy, Appellant v. State of New Hamp- 
shire, by Louis C. Wyman, Attorney Gen- 
eral; Raphael Konigsberg, Petitioner v. the 
State Bar of California and the Committee 
of Bar Examiners of the State Bar of Cali- 
fornia; Delvailie H. Theard, Petitioner v. 
United States of America; Rudolph Schware, 
Petitioner v. Board of Bar Examiners of 
the State of New Merico. 

The subcommittee initiated hearings dur- 
ing the ist session of the 85th Congress 
which continued during the 2d session of 
the Congress on the decision rendered by 
the Supreme Court-in the case of Andrew 
R. Mallory v. United States of America. 
During these hearings, witnesses who repre- 
sented Federal and local law-enforcement 
authorities, as well as representatives of bar 
associations, were heard. 

Upon eompletion of the hearings, the sub- 
committee recommended to the full com- 
mittee a legislative proposal designed to 
overrule the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Mallory case. Thereafter the full 
comniittee approved the recommendation of 
the subcommittee and directed the subcom- 
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mittee chairman to introduce a bill em- 
bodying the legislative proposal of the sub- 
committee. That bill, H. R. 11477, was 
subsequently ordered reported by’ the full 
committee and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It passed the Senate in an 
amended version and became the subject of 
a conference. The House adopted the con- 
ference report but that report failed Senate 
passage on a point of order. 

The subcommittee also took up one phase 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Oleta O’Connor Yates, et al v. United 
States of America. The particular phase 
with which the committee was concerned 
was the definition of the term “organize” as 
contained in the Smith Act and as inter- 
preted by the Court in this particular. deci- 
sion. After a hearing on this subject, the 
subcommittee recommended to the full 
committee a legislative proposal designed to 
redefine the word “organize” as used in the 
Smith Act. This recommendation was em- 
bodied in the bill, H. R. 13272, which the 
committee ordered favorably reported to the 
House of Representatives. It passed the 
House of Representatives but there was no 
Senate action on the matter. 














































































































SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON STUDY OF 
PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY 


The Special Subcommittee on the Study 
of Presidential Inability is composed of 
Messrs. EMANUEL CELLER, chairman, FRANCIS 
E. Water, Jack B. Brooks, KENNETH B. 
KEATING, and WILLIAM M. McCuLtocn. This 
subcommittee was originally form in the 
84th Congress. Since that time it has con- 
ducted an exhaustive study of this subject 
including hearings in which the views of 
eminent political scientists and leading con- 
stitutional lawyers were presented. In ad- 
dition to those hearings, the subcommittee 
published a document setting forth replies 
to a detailed questionnaire on the problem 
which had been circulated throughout the 
country to experts in this particular field. 

During the ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress an additional hearing was held by the 
subcommittee, at which time the Attorney 
General testified. In addition, the subcom- 
mittee published a document which was an 
analysis of the replies to the questionnaire 
and hearings held on the subject during the 
84th Congress. 

A number of bills were introduced con- 
cerning this problem, all 6f which were re- 
ferred to the subcommittee. After consid- 
erable deliberation and consideration, the 
subcommittee reported four bills to the full 
committee. These proposals were consid- 
ered by the full committee which recom- 
mended that they be referred back to the 
subcommittee for further study and con- 
sideration. These matters were still pend- 
ing before the subcommittee on the ad- 
journment of the 85th Congress. 


a 





SprectaL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE OPERATION OF 
SUBMERGED LANDS LEGISLATION 


The Special Subcommittee on the Opera- 
tion of Submerged Lands Legislation was in- 
stituted under the authority granted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
studies and investigations, including the 
operation and administration of the Sub- 
merged Lands Act and the Outer Continental 
Shelf Act. The subcommittee is composed 
of Messrs. Epwin E. Writs, chairman; W1.L- 
LIAM M. Tuck; James B. Frazier, Jr.; 
KENNETH B. KEATING; and Patrick J. HIL- 
Lincs. When Mr. James B. Frazier, Jr., re- 
signed from the Judiciary Committee, he was 
succeeded as a member of this special sub- 
committee by Mr. Robert T. ASHMORE. 

The purpose of the special subcommittee is 
to conduct a study and analysis of the prob- 
lems arising from the operation and admin- 
istration of those laws. The need for such a 
study was predicated upon a prelimin&ry sur- 
vey conducted by the staff of the Commit- 
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tee on the Judiciary as well as other studies 
conducted by agencies outside of the Gov- 
ernment. Such preliminary studies have 
pointed up many and varied problems aris- 
ing out of the operation_and administration 
of the existing law. Examples of such prob- 
lems are the question of double jeopardy in 
criminal law over violations committed in the 
area of the outer Continental Shelf; the pe- 
culiar problem of contract law resulting from 
the drilling and building’ operations in the 
same area. Also, there are serious questions 
of workmen’s compensation as well as prob- 
lems in the field of insurance such as the 
type of underwriters and of policies. Of 
course, there are many others. 

Therefore, the special subcommittee under 
took the task of gathering sufficient facts 
and knowledge from the time and experience 
of operation under the existing laws in order 
that a conclusion might be reached as to 
what, if anything, should be done in the way 
of amendatory legislation to the existing law. 


It is believed that sufficient time has passed . 


in which to F peovew experience in the admin- 
istration and operation of these laws so that 
whatever improvements may be necessary 
will be in the best interests of all the parties 
involved, including the Government of the 
United States. 

Following the adjournment of the first ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress the subcommittee 
conducted a field inspection in the Gulf of 
Mexico of actual off-shore drilling operations. 
The members of the subcommittee and its 
staff visited both the on-shore and off-shore 
installations which included interviews with 
the working personnel in the field. The en- 
tire off-shore drilling operation was studied. 
Following this field inspection, the subcom- 
mittee then conducted 3 full days of hearings 
in New Orleans, La. During these hearings 
experts in every phase of the operation con- 
ducted in off-shore drilling were heard. 

During the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress the subcommittee was able to recom- 
mend to other standing committees of the 
Congress certain amendments to pending 
legislation affecting the submerged lands 
operation. In both instances the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations were accepted by 
the other standing committees and embodied 
in the legislative proposals then under con- 
sideration by those committees. 





Needs of People Who Work for a Living 
Deserve Greater National Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
these closing hours of the 85th Congress, 
as we try to clean up the multitude of 
loose ends in the flood of legislation 
which has been speeding through the 
congressional process, I would like to 
take this opportunity to express my own 
deep concern over the lack of concern 
demonstrated by the Eisenheower ad- 
ministration over so many urgent needs 
of the general public. 

This Democratic Congress has done, I 
believe, a remarkable job in drafting and 
enacting laws to improve living stand- 
ards, increase social security benefits, 
guarantee the civil rights of the people, 
and otherwise refiect the humanitarian 
principles of the Democratic Party. 
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But the Congress, as we ali know, has 


been rather narrowly divided between 
the two parties. In the Senate, for in. 


stance, the division has been 49 





crats to 47 Republicans. It is not g 


situation in which the party in contro] 
can always take uncompromising pogj. 
tions because frequently we have to 


make substantial concessions to the 


other side in order to assure sufficient 


votes for passage. 


This has.been true in many areas of 
legislation benefiting the average family, 
The concessions have sometimes had to 
be so significant that the final bill, when 
it-emerges, is only a shell of what is was 
‘intended to be. The educa- 
tion bill is a good example of that— 
scholarships were eliminated in favor of 


originally 


loans. ; 
HOUSING BILL DEFEATED 


Even when the concessions were made, 
we could not always get through desir- 
able legislation if the Republicans ag a 
party refused to help. This happened, 
unfortunately, on-the housing bill. The 
Republicans in the Congress, and Mr. 
Eisenhower, too, apparently preferred to 
have no housing legislation at all this 
year rather than a bill which would 
really spur forward in great strides the 
tremendous work now underway to elim- 
inate slums and rebuild our great cities, 

Philadelphia, under the leadership of 
former Mayor Clark and of Mayor Dil- 
worth, has made truly remarkable prog- 
These programs 
were launched, as we all know, under the 
‘Truman administration, when the urban 
renewal program was put on a practical 
basis and the pioneering legislation was 


ress in urban renewal. 


enacted. 


The urban renewal programs which we 
become 
showplaces for the whole covntry, 
demonstrate the value of this great 
Democratic program for rebuilding aud 


began in Philadelphia have 


renewing our cities and rescuing them 
from blight. As a result of the intense 
interest developed in this program by our 
programs in Philadelphia, every large 
city has now made strong demands upon 
the Federal funds for urban renewal. 

The housing bill would have assured 
the steady expansion of the program. 
Instead, thanks to Mr. Eisenhower's op- 
position and the opposition of so many 
members of his party in the Congress, 
this program will slow down and die un- 
less the new Congress can push 
new legislation soon after the start of the 
new year. 

AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Throughout the past year, we on the 


Democratic side in the Congress have 
been deeply concerned about the bu 
ness recession which has caused so many 
hardships in our major industrial centers. 
Small-business failures have been occur- 
ing at record levels. I have freq 
called this fact to the attention of the 
House of Representatives. eo 
Out of our concern, we have brought 
to enactment a far-reaching bill to pro- 
vide new sources of credit for small busi- 
ness—a program which can rescue the 
hard-pressed owner of a small conceri 


from exorbitant interest rates or im 
possible conditions connected with neces 


sary loans for business purposes. — 
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Small Business Investment Act is prob- 
ably the most important piece of legisla- 
tion in this field since the days of the 
early New Deal, when the full resources 
of Government were thrown into the 
fight against depression and businessmen 
found the means to borrow the money 
they needed at reasonable rates. 

But I want to make abundantly clear 
that I do not believe we solve a business 
recession merely by lending money to 
business. That was the whole philos- 
ophy of the 
it has characterized much of the think- 
ing of the Eisenhower aaministration. 

The biggest need to assure prosperity 
is to assure, first and foremost, the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of the 
public. If people have decent wages they 
will spend for the necessities and good 
things of life. If they are without jobs, 
or on unemployment compensation, they 
cannot be fulltime participants in the 
economy. 

RECESSION BASED ON REDUCED PURCHASING 

POWER 

We got into this tragic recession by 
» short-sigi:ted policies of squeezing down 
on credit and increasing interest rates 
and by neglecting the needs of the av- 
erage farcily. As unemployment began 
to spread, the hardships multiplied, and 
soon we f..1nd ourselves deep in the mo- 
rass of a dcpressed economy. Our ma- 
jor cities, as I said, joined the ranks of 
distressed areas—areas of substantial 

unemployment. 

We have tried to devise plans for our 
National Government to follow in fight- 
lag the recession. But always, the rem- 
edies which would benefit the average 
family are disdainfully rejected by the 
Republican administration on the 
grounds that they -would cost too 
much—or be inflationary—or would not 
be necessary. 

I am reminded, of course, of Mr. 
Hoover waiting for prosperity to come 
around the corner in 1929, while the 
great depression continued to get worse. 

For Mr. Eisenhower, too, has been 
waiting patiently for economic condi- 
tions to improve. That is not the way 
to fight unemployment. It takes imagi- 
eral and boldness, not drift and 
apathy. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ISSUE STILL URGENT 


Even in the explosive field of human 
relations—civil rights—this dangerous 
policy of drift has been followed. We 
Passed last year the first real civil-rights 
bill in generations, but it has not yet 
been used. Soon the schools will be re- 
Opening. Will the forces of decency 
Prevail or will violence be permitted to 
keep American children out of class- 


We have known for months that the 

Problem will arise and. will be difficult 

solve. But waiting for évents and 

nothing to influence them, will 

hat solve any problem—particularly one 

88 important as this one to our Nation 
to the free world.. _ 

What a travesty it is on the traditions 

American freedom that in some parts 

of the world the dictator countries are 

, Sble to succeed in picturing Americans 

_ inhuman beasts? 
,, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take the 


» ‘time to go into great detail on all of the 


Hoover administration, and’ 
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bills-we have considered and the deci- 
sions ‘we have.reached. The 85th Con- 
gress has been a very productive one. 
The record is generally an outstanding 
one. It has been compared with the first 
100 days of the first Roosevelt Congress 
in 1933-34. As I indicated, I think we 
left too many things undone and have 
much to do next year and the year after 
in the 86th Congress to continue to make 
this a better country for all of our people. 
CONGRESSIONAL WORKLOAD VERY HEAVY 


But ‘I have been impressed in these 
past two years by the hard work and de- 
voted effort which are necessary to get 
anything done of a new or progressive 
nature. From my husband’s experience 
while he was a Member of Congress, I 
knew, in a general way, how much work 
and effort went into the legislative is- 
sues in which he was concerned. But 

. now, I have seen at first hand the tre- 
mendous scope of this work. 

I have tried in these past 2 years to 
learn as much as possible of the day-to- 
day operations of the Congress. I think 
my record for attendance has been an 
outstanding one. The Rules of the 
House are extremely complex, and learn- 
ing them is a career in itself. I have tried 
to do my homework on legislation while 
also keeping up with all of the problems 
in my own congressional district in Phil- 
adelphia. It has been hard work—very 
hard work. But I have never known any 
work more satisfying or more challeng- 
ing. 

I am grateful to the people of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania for having selected me in Novem- 
ber 1956, to fill the unexpired term of 
my late husband in the 84th Congress 
and for election to the full term in the 
85th. Thus, while I have actually been in 
office only since November 1956, I am for 
the purposes of committee seniority now 
completing my second term in the Con- 
gress, and this, of course, is a major ad- 
vantage both for me and for the people 
I represent. 

GRATEFUL TO DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 

I want to thank you, Mr. Speaker, and 
the Democratic leadership generally, and 
the dean of our own Philadelphia delega- 
tion, Congressman Wiri1am J. GREEN, 
Jr., and all my colleagues, for the many 
courtesies and the great assistance they 
have extended to me in innumerable 
ways during the past 2 years. 

These have been challenging years in- 
volving many difficult decisions and 
much hard work. I have tried in every 
way to represent the best interests of all 
of the people of my district and of the 
whole country. 

The needs of our people are the most 
important responsibility of Congress. 
The needs of the people who work for a 
living deserve much greater national at- 
tention. In social security, FHA and GI 
housing, unemployment compensation, 
education, the working conditions and 
pay of Government employees—on these 
and many, many other things we have 
compiled a generally good record. But 
‘there is so much yet to be done. The 
work of Congress is never finished. 
New problems present themselves and 


* must be solved. 
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It is a-great and wonderful thing for 
me to have the opportunity, in behalf of 
the people of my district in Philadelphia, 
to try to help solve these urgent national 
problems. I shall continue to try with all 
my might to do the best job I can. 
Thank you. 





Sammy Cahn 25 Years a Songwriter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
during the month of September, one of 
America’s greatest writers of songs, Mr. 
Sammy Cahn, will celebrate his 25th 
anniversary as a songwriter. 

Mr. Cahn is one of the most success- 
ful songwriters in the world today. He 
is a 14-time nominee for top academy 
award honors and his song, written with 
Jimmy Van Heusen, All the Way, was 
given an Oscar this year by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences as 
the best song written for a motion pic- 
ture, the Joker Is Wild, in 1957. 

Mr. Cahn also wrote the first song 
written directly for a television produc- 
tion. This was Love and Marriage which 
was written for the TV production, Our 
Town, and it became an international 
best seller and was on the Hit Parade for 
16 weeks. 

Mr. Cahn is a dedicated songwriter. 
He has never lent his name to question- 
able music fads, but has written songs 
that come into the precincts of the fam- 
ily, and that have become a part of our 
treasure of American music. 

America’s writers of popular songs 
have contributed to the high morale of 
the American people in all times and 
under every vicissitude. Through wars 
and depressions, boom times and reces- 
sion, when tragedy has stalked our paths 
as well as when happiness is on the 
faces of the American people, America’s 
writers of songs have reflected the times 
in which we live, giving us songs of cour- 
age and faith in times of trouble, as well 
as songs of happiness and optimism. 

Sammy Cahn is such a writer of songs. 
As one of America’s greatest lyricists 
his succession of great and inspiring 
songs have over the years held top posi- 
tion on the Hit Parade more than 100 
times. In excess of 10 million records 
have been made of these tunes and more 
than 50 million sheet music copies have 
reached the homes of people all over 
the world. 

Sammy Cahn is not only a tremen- 
dously successful writer of songs, but is 
a very humble and grateful man, sharing 
the great gift God has bestowed upon 
him with the rest of mankind through 
the happiness a good song brings to 
people throughout the world. 

The congratulations of the Nation go 
to Sammy Cahn upon the celebration of 
his 25th anniversary as a writer of 
America’s songs. 
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The Wish is Unanimous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to learn that subsequent to the 
publication of the following editorial in 
the Portland, Oreg., Oregonian, the 
prognosis of Senator RicHarp L. NEv- 
BERGER’S condition was favorable. I un- 
derstand there is every indication of 
complete recovery. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the Oregonian edi- 
torial and the September 15, 1958, week- 
ly news column “Washington Calling” 
written by Richard and Maurine Neu- 
berger. 

{From the Portland Oregonian, reprinted in 
the Medford Mail Tribune of September 
4, 1958] 

THE WISH Is UNANIMOUS 


There is cruel irony in the fact that Sen- 
ator RicHarRD L. NEUBERGER is undergoing 
treatment for a malignancy. In his first 
term in the Senate, the Portland writer has 
become a leading congressional exponent of 
greater national application to the discovery 
of the cause and cure of cancer and other 
major diseases. He is the sponsor of a bill 
to appropriate $500 million to finance a crash 
research program under the direction of the 
National Cancer Institute. 

The great strides in medical research in 
the past few years—discoveries that give 
promise of real results from accelerated re- 
search—make’possible an optimistic view of 
the Senator’s case. A few days before the 
end of the congressional session, Senator 
NEUBERGER introduced to the Members of the 
Senate a number of persons who, complete- 
ly cured of cancer, had come to Washing- 
ton to dramatize the reality of advances in 
cancer research. He did not know then 
what was in store for him on his return 
to Oregon. 

Dick NEUBERGER has been a controversial 
figure in Oregon politics since his college 
day: more than a quarter century ago. In 
the past 2 years in the Senate he has given 
evidence of a maturity of judgment and a 
reasonableness, which, added to other ex- 
ceptional, if sometimes mercurial gifts, give 
promise of a highly useful career, whether 
in public or private life. 

Whatever one may think of the course 
that career should take, all can join in the 
good wish that it not be a limited one, 
that Senator NEUBERGER experience an early 
and complete recovery such as he has sought 
to make possible for all those similarly 
afflicted. 





WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Richard and Maurine Neuberger) 
THE MEDICAL VERDICT OF MY DOCTORS 


On August 29 my doctors diagnosed a small 
tumor of the testicle as malignant. Thus 
I have had to face the disturbing medical 
verdict confronted by so many other Ameri- 
cans every year. 

All at once, it emphasized a thousand times 
in my mind the legislation which I have been 
sponsoring to increase funds for the National 
Cancer Institute, to expand Federal grants 
available for projects like the University of 
Oregon Medical Research Center, to provide 
more adequate salaries for the skilled re- 
searchers employed by our Government, to 
encourage aid to clinics and hospitals and 
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private physicians who are u1.dertaking pion- 
eer work in this vital and urgent field. 

The matter no longer concerned only other 
people; it concerned me, too—directly. I 
realized how each one of us lives under the 
shadow of such events every day of our lives. 

* My doctors are hopeful. They assure me 
the recovery rate is very high from tumors 
located in this part of the body. They feel 
my medical outlook is excellent. As a matter 
of precaution, I am to undergo a course of 
radiotherapy with one of the new cobalt 
bombs that have betn developed as part of 
the very research program which my legisla- 
tive efforts have been encouraging. During 
this procedure, I have been advised by my 
doctors to continue my schedule of speaking 
engagements and conferences in the Portland 
area, and this I intend to do. 

Perhaps many of us need this kind of shock 
to see things clearly. Things have fallen into 
a new perspective for me. Little things 
which previously seemed important now are 
inconsequential. I also have acquired a new 
personal respect for the inner resources of 
men such as, for instance, Secretary of State 
Dulles, who several years ago underwent a 
cancer operation far more extensive than 
mine and yet now has returned to a regimen 
which takes him all over the world as super- 
visor of the foreign policy of the United 
States. Think what one may of Mr. Dulles’ 
views, one can only admire his courage and 
energy under such circumstances. 

Inevitably, I have been asked if my illness 
will affect my decision to run again for the 
Senate. This was a decision I had not 
reached even prior to my surgery. I intend 
to reach it in 1960. 





United States Scientific Research in 
Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, last fall it 
was a privilege for some of the members 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce first-hand to 
view some of the scientific research being 
conducted by our Antarctica Committee 
under the aegis of the United States Na- 
tional Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year. In this connection, 
we had the informed companionship of 
Dr. Laurence M. Gould, president, Carle- 
ton College, who is chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Antarctica and of Dr. Harry 
Wexler, Chief of Research, United States 
Weather Bureau, who is vice chairman 
and first scientist for our Committee on 
Antarctica. 

The importance of continuing the 
work in Antarctica subsequent to the 
close of the International Geophysical 
Year at the end of 1958 is a conclusion 
our committee readily reached. I am 
happy, accordingly, to include in the 
RECORD a statement of the nature of the 
1959 program which will be conducted by 
our United States representatives in Ant- 
arctica in their participation as members 
of the Special Committee on Antarctica 
Research which is carrying on:the work 
— the International Geophysical 

ear: 


September 49 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCEs, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH CoUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1958, 
MEMORANDUM 


To: Dr. L. M. Gould, chairman, Committes 
on Polar Research, MAS. 

From: Dr. Harry Wexler, member, Committee 
on Polar Research. 

Subject: Report on second meeting of SCAR, 
Moscow, August 1958. ; 

The first session of the second meeting of 

the Special Committee on Antarctic Re. 

search (SCAR) of the International Cound 

of Scientific Unions (ICSU) was held from 

8:30 p. m. until midnight of Tuesday, Aug. 

ust 4, 1958, in the physics building of the 


“Moscow State University. President Lac. 


lavere officiated with assistance of Vice Presi. 
dent K. Bullen of Australia and Acting Sec. 
retary G. deQ. Robin of the United Kingdom 
in going through the agenda (attach. 
ment A). 

1. 1959 plans: After some routine bugi- 
ness (which included urging all countries to 
transmit their 1958 $500 dues to the treas- 
urer of ICSU) the reports for 1959 Antarctic 
research were presented alphabetically by 
nations; these are summarized in attach- 
ment B. All countries represented in IGY 
Antarctic research announced their inten- 
tion of continuing in 1959, although some 
countries announced curtailment, (e. g, 
France will discontinue their inland sta- 
tion, Charcot). Of particular interest was 
the announcement by South Airica of their 
desire to cooperate with other nations. ir 
supporting a fixed station on the Antaretic 
coast. Also welcome was the news that the 
United Kingdom will keep Halley Bay in 
operation and Norway, its station in the 
Queen Maud Land. 

In presenting the United States report I 
mentioned all IGY stations with the excep- 
tion of Little America. I described traverses 
that would be made on the Victoria Land 
Plateau and in Marie Byrd Land, probably 
to the Bellingshausen seacoast. No one 
asked about plans for Little America. 

The Soviet report was presented verbally 
by Dr. Somov who at the chairman's request 
submitted a paper which was reproduced and 
is shown here as attachment C. 

Three working groups were established as 
indicated in attachment B. 

2. W/G meetings: With John Lyman! 
attended the W/G on oceanography and 
biology on Friday afternoon, August 8, and 
with Messrs. Cartwright and Shapley the 
W/G on earth and atmosphere (of which I 
was chairman) all day Sunday, August 10. 
Mr. Mange, assisted at times by Mr. Shapley, 
attended the W/G on international coopera- 
tion and publications held concurrently with 
W/G on earth and atmosphere, Sunday 
morning. . 

3. Final plenary, Monday, August 11, 
Scientists Club: Some of the interesting 
items are: 

(a) Cable of greetings to SCAR from Hal- 
ley Bay was noted and a message from 
to all Antarctic stations was drafted. 

(b) Little America: The draft minutes of 
the first session of SCAR on August 4 were 
reviewed. In view of a cable from Peavey 
received after the August 4 meeting, and 0 
correct @ remark made by Laclavere 
the final plenary of CSAGI on August 9 
stating that the United States would close 
Little America, I had the following sta 
inserted in the United States National Re 
port for 1959: 

“The Little America station will be 
open after 1958 as a logistics and 
base in support of United States-An 
research. The United States National 
emy of Sciences is considering the 
of further scientific investigations at Little 
America. More definitive information will 
be supplied later to the SCAR.” 

(c) Poland: Professor Monczanski, of Po 
land, attended the Sunday meeting of ti? — 
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1958 is 


w/G on International Cooperation and 
stated that Poland which has 5 expeditions 
in the Arctic, is anxious to participate in 
Antarctic research by establishing a station 
py the end of 1959 at some loctation to be de- 
termined. They will decide in 8 or 4 months 
and will send a detailed description to 
lll decided to welcome Poland into 
SCAR after they have become active in Ant- 
arctica and in the meantime Poland’s atten- 
tion would be directed toward the SCAR 
resolution on station gaps. { 

(ad) Publications: It was decided unani- 
mously to have SCAR activities published as 
separate sections within the Polar Record 
and the Proceedings of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic Institute (Leningrad) and requested 
the SCAR E/C and Drs. Robin and Somov 
to make the necessary arrangements. Wide- 
spread distribution of reprints and publica- 


‘tions in other journals was urged. 


(e) Antarctic Cartography: SCAR passed 

a resolution reading approximately as fol- 
lows: 
“Considering the necessity for scientific 
uses of an accurate map of Antarctica, the 
SCAR recommends the establishment of a 
W/G on Antaretic cartography to: 

“(1) Study ways and means of producing a 
map of Antarctica of scale 1:30,000,000; 

MEMORANDUM 


“(2) Examine the possibilities of partici- 
pation by the various nations in this map- 
ping program, 

“(3) Prepare specifications so that there 
should be uniformity as far as possible in 
maps produced by different agencies,” 

President Laclavere requested the United 
States delegate to prepare for SCAR a cata- 
log of all Antarctic charts and asked that all 
countries in SCAR exchange samples of their 
charts. 

(f) Exchange of personnel between Ant- 
arctic stations was encouraged, particularly 
in geology and glaciology, to assist in stand- 
ardization of nomenclature and coordination 
of results. 

(g) W/G on oceanography and biology 
recommendations were approved and it was 
urged that all countries notify SCAR and 
each other by September 30, 1958, if possible, 
of ship schedules to permit synoptic oceano- 
graphic investigations of the Antarctic con- 
vergence in a selected international period. 

(h) W/G on earth and atmosphere recom- 
mendations: The draft recommendations 
adopted with but slight changes are shown 
as attachment D. 

Of particular interest is: 

(1) The successful Australian attempt to 
Tewrite the Hague station gaps resolution in 
Geographic terms, omitting station names; 

(2) The acceptance of the United States 
Proposal to move the weather central out- 
side of Antarctica and the acceptance of the 
Australia-New Zealand proposal to locate it 
in that area. Australia appears more en- 
thusiastic than New Zealand in accepting 
Tesponsibility for what it chooses to call the 

Analysis Center” but will need meteorologi- 
cal personne! assistance from other countries. 
The U. S. S. R. only accepted the move if Mc- 
Murdo NAF will transmit by radio all avail- 
able a weather observations it col- 

(3) Passage of a communications 
Tesolution to keep the Antarctic mother- 
daughter network alive and to urge the WMO 
‘ostrengthen Southern Hemisphere meteoro- 

cal exchanges, 

(i) Next meeting of SOAR is scheduled at 
pong ane latter half of February 

n, 
Meteorology, & symposium on Antarctic 


net) CSAGI Antarctic Conference 1s to be 


alive until CSAGI expires June 30, 1959, 
nt ome Of its machinery (e. g. W/G on 
communications) may be useful. 


~ 
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(x) General: As in previous meetings of 
SCAR and CSAGI Antarctic Conferences a 
cordial and cooperative spirit of give and 
take was manifest. 





Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
at Colfax, fl. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great honor and pleasure to have the 
distinguished Secretary of Agriculture 
visit my congressional district, and to be 
privileged to introduce him to the vast 
crowd that attended the Tractorama, at 
Colfax, Ill. On this occasion there was 
on display the newest farm equipment, 
and on this occasion our Secretary of 
Agriculture delivered a very inspiring 
address. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 

remarks, I am placing in the REcorp my 
speech introducing him and his fine 
speech to the farmers from all parts of 
the country who were present. 
_- This is the third annual Tractorama. You 
see here today more dramatic and more 
emphatic than any words of mine what is, 
and has been, taking place in agriculture. 
What you see here today in mechanical 
equipment says more graphically than any- 
thing I might say how the science of farm- 
ing has changed. 

The number of farms throughout the 
country has been decreasing, but their size 
and production have been increasing, We 
have been experiencing an. agricultural rev- 
olution, just as at one time in our history 
we experienced an industrial revolution. 
The industrial revolution ushered in the 
machine age, new and faster modes of 
transportation, on water, on land, and ir 
the air. In due course, through the in- 
ventive genius of man the machine has 
been applied to farming. This is all a part 
of progress. 

With the rapid transition from farming by 
horse and plow to farming by power-operated 
equipment there has inevitably arisen many 
problems, both to the individual farmer and 
to the country as a whole. But however 
pressing and however grave those problems 
may be, we will solve them. The American 
people have always been, and will continue 
to be, a people of imagination, ingenuity, 
and determination. That is why we are the 
most productive and the most powerful 
nation in the world. — 

Such events as this contribute immeasur- 
ably for giving us, as farmers and as city 
dwellers, as producers ahd as consumers, a 
better understanding of the Nation’s over- 
all agricultural developments and our mu- 
tuality of interests. As producers and as 
consumers we must work together for a 
sound solution of those problems that con- 
front the farmer. 

It is indeed a great honor for me to be 





“invited to participate on this program. I 


have the distinct honor of introducing to 
you our distinguished guest speaker—the 
Nation’s No. 1 farmer. 

Perhaps, in the light of his duties. and 
responsibilities as our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and iy in view of his personal 
dedication to a faithful discharge of those 
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duties and responsibilities, it would be more 
accurate to say that our distinguished guest 
is the Nation’s No. 1 farmhand. While an 
Idaho dirt farmer in his own right, he has 
devoted practically his entire life to serving 
the farmers. At one time he owned and 
operated his own farm; and, while so doing, 
he served as a county agricultural agent. 

Beginning with his early college days at 
the Utah State Agriculture College, he has 
devoted his life to farming and farm prob- 
lems—always seeking new opportunities and 
larger areas for service, and always assuming 
heavier duties and graver responsibilities in 
the service of agriculture. 

His has been a life of service. Today he is 
our Secretary of Agriculture, the Nation’s 
No. 1 farmhand, if you will, for that is the 
way he looks at his present job. He is daily 
working tirelessly for your welfare and for 
the welfare of all the farmers throughout 
the country. 

I shall not take the time to tell you what 
our distinguished guest has accomplished, 
in epite of many obstacles placed in his way. 

It has been my rare privilege to work close- 
ly with our distinguished guest speaker. I 
know him well. And the more I know him 
the greater becomes my admiration and re- 
spect-for him. No man ever served in public 
office more devoted to public. service. 
Whether you agree or diagree with what he 
advocates, there is no denying the fact that 
what he advocates is not based on any po- 
litical consideration but simply on what he 
believes to be right. He is a man of high 
principle, firm in his convictions and with 
the courage of his convictions. He seeks only 
to serve, and he is serving well all of us who 
are so deeply interested in agricuture. 

It is my high privilege and great honor to 
present to you our beloved Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson. 





ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Ezra Tarr BENSON 


It is an honor and privilege for me to 
be here today and to have been introduced 
by Congressman ARENDS. 

As I look over this display of mechanical 
might here today, I recall my early days 
on the farm and the machinery, or lack of 
it, that my good wife and I had at our 
disposal. Many of you here can share 
similar memories with me. We’ve come a 
long way in a short lifetime. 

The power and versatility of this equip- 
ment also reminds me that last month at 
a county fair near Washington I watched a 
pulling exhibition of draft horses. They are 
wonderful animals and I thrilled as I 
watched them perform. I. began driving 
horses on a spike-tooth harrow as a 5-year- 
old and at 16 I was driving 8 head on a 
harvester. I’ve never been able to get as 
much of a thrill out of driving an auto- 
mobile as I did from handling a good team. 
I love horses and ride at every opportunity. 

But the workhorse is almost gone and 
with it an era has ended. It is difficult to 
realize that in our lifetimes we have wit- 
nessed this tremendous technological+revolu- 
tion that has done so much to change farm- 
ing from a small, self-sufficient enterprise 
to a business. 

This has meant great advancements in 
farm production and efficiency and has done 
wonders to promote the standard of living 
of farm families. It has meant, too, prob- 
lems of adjustment between what almost 
amounts to two different ways of life. 

We have moved from a world of horses, 
steam threshing machines, setting hens, 
country butter, family orchards, and gen- 
eral farming to a streamlined, mechanized, 
commercialized, specialized type of farming. 

The farming business is no longer a simple 
way of life. 
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In but 17 years farmers increased their 
ownership of tractors from 1.5 million to 
4.5 million; of grain combines from 190,000 
to 1 million, and of milking machines from 
175,000 to more than 700,000. 

In short, we have substituted mechanical 
power for muscle power. 

We are in the midst of that adjustment 
period now. Our argiculture is dynamic, 
and ever changing. We must keep an aware- 
ness of this as we face up to our problems. 
Our solutions must not be political panaceas, 


but programs based on the tradition of free- 


enterprise in this the greatest of free 
nations. 

We are concerned here today with the 
mechanics of farming and all that this im- 
plies. Farm mechanization is a continuing 
story of remarkable progress—progress made 
possible by the farmer, by industry, by gov- 
ernment, and by the research scientists. 

All four groups have important roles in 
developing mechanical equipment and the 
techniques for using them effectively, safely, 
and without damage to the greatest of all 
our natural resources, our soil. 

Much of the push behind the rapid mech- 
anization of agriculture is due to the vigor- 
ous and highly competitive farm machinery 
industry. This event today and tomorrow 
is a perfect example of this. The farm 
tractor companies represented here are not 
present to sell their products, although I 
suspect they have some interest in that 
aspect of the show. 

They are here, rather,-to sell better methods 
of farming to the men and women of the 
soil who have become the most efficient 
farmers in the world. Only a scant few 
years ago, in 1950 to be exact, the American 
farmer produced enough for himself and 
14 others. Today he produces enough for 
himself and 23 others. Tomorrow who 
knows? Compare this with that well-known 


country in Europe which is trying to over- 


take us in farm production. There the 
farmer produces only enough for himself 
and three others. 

Not only is the American farmer the most 
efficient in the world, he is also, I am sure, 
the most resourceful. Through his un- 
equaled ingenuity he has been the source 
of many of the improvements in farm im- 
plements. 

Much of the credit for these marvels of 
our mechanical age, of course, belongs to 
the brains, imagination, and competitiveness 
of American industry. I salute the com- 
panies represented hére today and the many 
others who under our system of free enter- 
prise have contributed to the productivity 
and abundance of this blessed land. 

Credit must be given not only to the man- 
ufacturer and the farmer, but also to the 
man who harmonizes these operations, the 
research scientist. fs 

Without our scientists and engineers, the 
farmer would not have been able to use his 
machinery properly and effectively. This re- 
search, conducted jointly. by industry, the 
Department of Agriculture and State ex- 
periment stations, is all important. 

I am speaking of three specific fields of 
research: 

1. Research by engineers “to establish 
principles for designing equipment especial- 
ly suited to farm needs. 

2. Research by crop breeders to develop 
varieties well suited to mechanized produc- 
tion, 

8. Research by soil scientists to establish 
guides for using machinery on our land with 
the least amount of damage to our soil. 

Some of you here may remember when 
the first cornpickers came to market more 
than 50 years ago. There are a number of 
reasons why they did not become popular 
immediately. One reason was that corn 
of the open¢pollinated variety was not suited 
to mechanical harvest. The stalks were not 
strong enough. The ears were at various 
heights. 
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Scientists were just beginning then the 
basic studies that gave us hybrids. 

So our crop breeder scientists went to work 
to suit the crop to the machine. The hybrid 
was developed from inbred lines that would 
produce corn more suited to machines—hy- 
brids with stalks that would remain erect 


until harvest and with ears of uniform. 


height. 

The first of these were becoming available 
in the twenties when the tractor-mounted 
cornpicker was placed on the market. In 
the past 20 years we have watched the corn- 
picker follow hybrids into fields across the 
country. More recently, the cornpicker 
sheller has come into the picture. 

In 1940, before hybrids were well estab- 
lished and machinery fully used, it took 33 
man-hours to produce 100 bushels,of corn 
in Illinois. With machinery and techniques 
in use today, the job can be done in just 
one-third of the time. 

And further progress is in sight. 

Experimentally, engineers and scientists in 
Federal-State research are producing good 
yields of corn with only three operations in 
the field: 

1. When the corn is planted. 

“2. When additional chemicals for weed 
control are applied. 

3. When the crop is harvested. 

This not only saves labor, but more im- 
portant, it will also protect our land. Too 
much use of heavy machinery can damage 
soils. Scientists have been aware of this 
for many years. They know some soils are 
more susceptible to damage than others. Re- 
cently, engineers have devised a strain-gage 
that can be planted in the soil for tillage 
tests. This will help in gaining better un- 
derstanding of the effects of heavy machinery 
on soils. 

The conservation of the land of our herit- 
age has long been a vital concern to us. We 
in the Department have many services de- 
signed to protect and conserve this basic 
resource. We are constantly striving through 
educational and assistance programs to help 
farmers keep land not only productive for 
themselves but for the generations to come. 

Only 2 weeks ago I attended the National 
Plowing Contests and Conservation Exposi- 
tion. I imagine some of you here today were 
present at that affair in Hershey, Pa. 

There we were reminded in the midst of 
acreage of great beauty that we are stewards 
of the soil and that we are entrusted with 
these magnificent resources of soil and water, 
grass, timber, and wildlife. 

They have been entrusted to us by the 
Almighty to use wisely, to safeguard jeal- 
ously, to improve diligently, and to pass them 
on in a better condition than when we re- 
ceived them. e 

To do less than this might well be to im- 
peril the future of our Nation—and to jeop- 
ardize freedom, the most precious of our 
American birthrights. 

This duty to preserve the soil must con- 
stantly be borne in mind as we find new 
and more efficient methods of causing the 
land to yield more and more of its abundance. 

Although we have made enormous prog- 
ress in farm mechanization, we haven’t moved 
ahead at the same rate in all types of work. 

Our big gains have been in the mechani- 
zation of field crops. We haven’t done nearly 
so well in adapting machinery to the pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables. And many 
of the chores around the farmstead are done 
today just as they were in grandfather’s day. 

In the past 20 years, here in Illinois, the 
labor required to produce 100 pounds of milk 
has been reduced by 1 hour and 12 min- 
utes—or 36 percent. The labor required to 
produce 100 pounds of pork has been reduced 
by 24 minutes—or 14 percent. And that to 
produce 100 pounds of beef has been cut by 
12 minutes—or 6 percent. — 

Meanwhile, there has been a great increase 
in the number of farms with electricity— 


? 
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from less than 4 in 10 at. the begi 
World War II to more than 9 in 10 
Nearly all of your farms are now receiving 
power from a central service. : 

At the same time, the farm equipment 
industry has developed many improvements 
for farmstead mechanization. On the mar. 
ket today are self-feeders and automatic 
watering tanks, self-unloading wagons, gop. 
veyors and blowers, tractor feed scoops, ang 
gutter cleaners. 

You have the power. Much of the ma- 
chinery is available. The big task is to ft 
these things together into a labor-sq 
system that is well engineered and ig ego. 
nomically sound. 

We are making progress toward that goal, 
And here too, teamwork among scientists 
and engineers of many specialities is helping 
to get the job done. 

I came to Washington in 1953 with only 
one purpose in mind—to do the best Pos. 
sible job I could for farmers. I am still in 
Washington and I am still dedicated to do. 
ing the best possible job I can for our farm 
families and all of our people. ; 

Here are the things this administration 
stands for: 

1. Freedom to plant. This means freedom 
to grow what you wish on your own farms, 
Not what some bureaucrat thinks you should 
grow. : 

2. Freedom for farmers to make their own 
management decisions. I believe and I know 
you believe that we can't run the Nation's 
farms from a desk in Washington. 

3. Getting rid of every undesirable control 
and taking the shackles off farmers’ eff- 
ciency. You American farmers are the most 
efficient in the world and we should not only 
be grateful for this, we should take advan- 
tage of it. 1 

4. Building farm markets at home and 
abroad. We must accept the fact that in or- 
der to sell goods we must price them to 
sell—there is no satisfactory substitute for 
markets. 

5. Getting food into stomachs instead of 
storage. Farm products are meant to go to 
market and a Government warehouse is not 
a market. i 

6. Helping all farmers to help themselves, 
especially those on smaller farms. 

7. Using our ability to produce abundance 
for the blessing it really is. 

Many of us have fought hard for this pro- 
gram and we have made progress. Notallof 
our problems are behind us by any means. 
It is well at times to take stock and se 
where we’ve been and what we've accom- 
Plished. Let’s take a minute to do this now. 

When this administration came into office 
in 1953 we found farm prices skidding down- 
ward and a large and fast growing s 
of farm commodities. The production 
throttle had been left wide open with Ul- 


realistic Government price fixing that was © 


losing us markets at home and abroad. 

Price support provisions with bipartisan 
support had been enacted in 1948 whic 
would have done much to prevent this 
Both political parties endorsed a wider range 
of price supports in their 1948 platforms. 
But the act of 1948 was never allowed to take 
effect. 

Had it gone into effect we would now have 
a more efficient agriculture, a stronger econ 


omy, fewer controls and more freedom, BO © 


need for a Soil Bank ‘and huge surplus 
posal programs. : 


In the past 5% years we have done every> 


thing we could to remove the chains of Ul 


sound price supports and rid agriculture of | 


the burden of price-depressing surpluses. 
As soon as we could—in 1954—we 
duced a measure of flexibility—all Congres? 


would give us—into the price-support pre 
gram. By law it did not become aed 


until 1955 and then the range hs 
narrow—82% to 90—that it helped 1 
little. 
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In the 85th Congress just ended we in- 
the range of price supports on a few 
. This is encouraging as it indicates 
a ing realization by the Congress of the 
merit of this policy. This wider range of 
rts will help meet our problems in 
ton, rice, and corn when they begin to 

take effect in the next year or two. 
We secured enactment of legislation which 
has helped and is helping to pull down our 


Ss. 
Dae goeained, and have used to the limit, 
legislation to speed up the movement of 
farm commodities—especially surplus com-~- 
modities—into markets at home and abroad. 

We started a rural development program 
to aid rural people in underdeveloped areas. 

Appropriations for agricultural research 
have been increased by 95 percent since 1953. 
We are especially emphasizing marketing and 
utilization research—that is, new outlets and 
new uses for farm foods and fiber. 

These have been sound and progressive 

very one of them. And they have 

been effective. During the past 2 years the 

agricultural situation brightened and in the 

few months has been the brightest spot 

in our national economic picture. There is 
norecession in agriculture. 

Of course, there are bound to be some 
fluctuations in prices, such as we are ex- 
periencing now. In fact, it is normal for 
prices to change seasonally, particularly. in 
the fall as the crops are harvested. 

I am grateful that the first half of this 
year showed a net rise in income for farmers 
of 22 percent over the first half of last year, 
Crops are bountiful and prices are above 
last year. .We can all be thankful for that. 

There is a brighter light shining into the 
future, too. 

Crippling allotments and artificial pricing 
have been a ball and chain on agriculture. 
It has had the effect of freezing agriculture 
in uneconomic patterns, destroying markets 
and piling up surpluses. 

Fortunately, we were able to achieve in 
Congress another major step in reducing this 
handicap. Although it is not all the ad- 
ministration sought, the new farm law is 
based on the sound principle that a wider 
tange of price supports will lead to expanded 
markets. 

Tt will help our cotton, corn, and rice pro- 


The new law takes a firm step toward 
making cotton more competitive with syn- 
thetic fibers and more competitive in world 
Markets, and it will permit a wider use of 
our cotton by domestic mills. 

It widens the range of price supports and 
Provides greater acreage for cotton and rice. 
- it makes available a wider range of price 
Supports for all corn producers and gives 

an opportunity to decide on acreage 
Testrictions by referendum not later -than 
December 15 of this year. 

If the majority of corn producers voting 
ih the referendum approve, acreage allot- 
ments in the commercial corn area will be 
discontinued. If the majority disapprove, 
acreage allotments for corn will continue in 
ha Price support will be continued in 

er case, but a different support is pro- 
in in case acreage allotments are discon- 
ued, 
oom voted against corn allotments in 
thet rena held in December 1956. At 
time over 61 percent of the corn pro- 
Voting indicated that they preferred 

ting the allotmei.ts; but since a two- 
majority was required in that in- 
stance, the allotment program remained in 
Pong Then farmers voted again, this time 
ye agreed corn planters, Only 14 percent 
om 1957 production in the commercial- 
atea was eligible for price support, 


because relatives few 
e 
their alio “ wi farmers complied with 


“quate in Mlinois, about 80 percent of the 


Voting in the December 1956 refer- 


‘ 
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eridum favored ending the allotments. And 
in 1957 only 1 acre in 7 was planted within 
the corn acreage allotment program. 

The Congress continued the special school 
milk program, just as it was about to expire 
and deny milk to the thousands of children 
im summer schools and camps. After a costly 
delay, the Congress also extended the act 
permitting us to market our surplus foods 
and fibers abroad. It also extended the Na- 
tional Wool Act which is designed to stimu- 
late production of a deficit commodity. 

But while we achieved some gains in legis- 

lation this year and although the farm 
economy is bright, some aspects of the agri- 
culture problem are still with us. We need 
to continue to move forward. 
‘’ Speaking of corn, as we have been here 
today, puts me in mind of hogs. The favor- 
able prices for hogs in recent months in 
relation to feed costs may have encouraged 
some farmers to plan to increase their hog 
production. _ 

I should like to again caution farmers that 
favorable hog prices can be maintained only 
if production is held to the quantity and 
quality that can be sold in the market place. 

An overexpansion in hog production will 
lead inevitably to lower prices and less, in- 
come and unnecessary problems. 

We still have problems in some commodi- 
ties such as wheat and tobacco. Our wheat 
carryover looms large and we are continuing 
to lose our tobacco markets. 

The cost-price squeeze still exists as a basic 
problem, because the damage was done years 
ago. During the period from 1940 to 1952, 
the index of prices paid by farmers increased 
more than 100 percent. Since then we have 
largely checked this rise in costs. From Jan- 
uary 1953 through June 1958, this index rose 
only 7 percent. 

We shall continue to face our problems 
realistically, and work with dedication toward 
their proper solution, holding always to this 
firm belief that under this blessed free enter- 
prise system, we must steadily move toward 
freedom, freedom for farmers to plant, free- 
dom to compete, to market, and to make 
their own decisions, free from any dicta- 
torial dogmas from a desk in Washington. 

We have made progress as you have seen. 
Let us take a glance at some of these results: 

Realized net income of farm operators in 
the first half of 1958 was at an annual rate 
of approximately $13.3 billion, 22 percent 
higher than in the first half of 1957. Gross 
farm income in the first half of 1958 was the 
highest on record. 

Income per person on farms, from all 
,\sources, was $967 in 1957, 8 percent higher 
than in 1956, and the highest since 1951 
during the Korean war. And this average 
may well set a new record in 1958. 

Farm assets are at an alltime high—$188 
billion as of January 1, 1958. 

Farm ownership is also at a record high. 
Two out of every three farms are free of 
mortgage debt. 

The postwar downtrend in prices which 
started in 1951 has been stopped and turned 
up. Prices received by farmers in the first 
half of 1958 were 8 percent above a year ago 
and 10 percent above 2 years ago. 

Farm exports set a new alltime high record 
in 1957 and continue at a high level in 1958. 

The buildup of surpluses has been reversed. 
Government investment in “surplus farm 
products owned and under loan has dropped 
about one-eighth in the past year and a 
half. 

The standard of living on farms is the 
highest in history, based on the percentage 
of farms with electricity, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, and the purchasing power of the 
average value of farm products sold or 
traded. 

Such facts, and there are many more, shows 
great farm progress. Agriculture is march- 
ing forward. 

As agriculture and our Nation march for- 
ward together, let us remember that there 
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is no other span of time so bountifully en- 
dowed as the years of our generation. We 
occupy a very special spot of the world’s st.- 
face at a very special time in history. 

We have achieved this enviable position, 
due in no small measure, I believe, to our 
heritage of freedom and spiritual values. It 
is part of my religious faith that the God 
of Heaven guided the Founding Fathers in 
establishing this Nation. 

It will continue to be a land of freedom 
and faith as long as we are able and willing 
to advance in the light of sound and endur- 
ing principles of right. 

We exist in a world half slave and half 
free. There are those among us and about 
us who would snatch away our freedom if 
given the opportunity. We must be eternally 
on our guard against them. 

Our challenge is to keep America strong— 
strong economically, strong socially, and, 
above all, spiritually strong—so that our way 
of life may endure. 

Let us here today rededicate ourselves to 
keeping our Nation strong and free. Let us 
firmly resist every move to socialize and regi- 
ment our lives. We who are concerned with 
the cultivation and preservation of the soil 
have a specific task. We must constantly 
work toward an expanding, prosperous, and 
free agriculture. 

If we achieve this—and we must, and. will 
with the help of Almighty God—we will have 
done our small part in this life to preserve 
the principles laid down by the Founding 
Fathers of this great and blessed United 
States of America. 

God grant that we may remain ever mind- 
ful of our blessed heritage and of our duty 
to preserve our free-enterprise system and 
our American way of life for our children 
and the generations as yet unborn. 





John M. Queen, Attorney at Law of 
Waynesville, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include herewith a copy of a 
resolution passed by the council of the 
North Carolina Bar Association which 
appeared in the Waynesville Moun- 
taineer of August 14, 1958. 
. During my years of public service I 
have had the pleasure of working with 
many fine men in North Carolina. None 
were more devoted to their State and 
county than John M. Queen: For over 
50 years he served the mountain people 
of western North Carolina. I am proud 
of my association with him. He was the 
product of democracy. He spoke his 
mind. He acted finally on his own de- 
cision. He was a leader by virtue of 
merit and accomplishment. All these 
qualities were inherent in his identity as 
an individual. 

Those of us who had the honor and 
pleasure of knowing John M. Queen will 
always treasure his memory. 

STaTE Bak PASSES MEMORIAL RESOLUTION FOR 
JOHN QUEEN 

The council of the North Carolina Bar As- 
sociation, at a recent meeting, adopted a me- 
morial to the late John M. Queen, which 
reads, in part, as follows: 
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When John M. Queen, of Waynesville, died 
on April 8, in the Duke Hospital, a great 
vacuum was created in hearts of the people 
of western North Carolina. He was born on 
September 6, 1881, in Haywood County, of 
parentage whose ancestral roots reach the 
founders of the county. 

His keen intellect, tremendous energy, wit 
and humor, character and leadership ability 
were evident early in life and won him many 
lcureates in Wayne=ville/High School, the old 
Weaverville College, and the University of 
North Carolina. He made a deep impression 
wherever he went on his fellow students and 
his instructors. 

After he received his law license in 1907, 
he returned to Waynesville where he com- 
bined the general practice of law with farm- 
ing until his health failed him 50 years later. 
He was active in church, civic, fraternal, and 
political affairs of the county and State. He 
was chosen by the Masons when he reached 
the age of 21. He served the Methodist Epis- 
copal church as a steward and as a Sunday 
school teacher. He was never defeated for 
any Office which he sought, having served as 
police judge, mayor of the town of Waynes- 
ville, county judge, and solicitor of the 20th 
Judicial District for 16 years. He was a presi- 
dential elector in 1948. At various times, 
John M. Queen served his profession by being 
‘president of the Haywood County Bar Asso- 
ciation and the 20th Judicial District Bar 
Association. He also served as a member of 
the council of the North Carolina State Bar 
Association. 

He was unexcelled as a trial lawyer and his 
services were in great demand both in the 
State and otherwise. His modesty and shy- 
ness caused him to limit his practice primar- 
ily to the present 30th Judicial District. 

No person kmrew this district more inti- 
mately, and no one was better known in 
it. He was a walking historian for the fam- 
ilies in western North Carolina. Less has 
been written about Mr. Queen, and more 
has beén said about him than any man 
in North Carolina. This was his fault—if 
fault it were—for he avoided publicity. 

Of Mr. Queen’s many talents, his most fa- 
mous and his greatest were his personal 
charm. This personal charm was interwoven 
with a keen intellect, indelible memory, 
matchless wit, abundance of good humor 
and originality. His wit and humor were 
so natural and abundant that he was as 
entertaining, charming, and amusing to an 
illiterate companion on a mountain top as 
a court-filled audience. Mr. Queen more 
than liked people, he loved individuals. 
Yet he was never effusive or affective. His 
creed, if one he had, must have been that 
it is neither charity, commonsense, nor law 
to assume the worst intent which the facts 
will admit of that the reverse being the true 
rule both of justice and of law. 


Mr. Queen was aman of tremendous phy- 
sical energy as well as intellectual curiosity. 
He turned this physical energy into being 
one of Haywood County’s most successful 
farmers. Few men have raised more cattle. 
His intellectual curiosity was of such a na- 
ture that, after working hard all day in the 
fields as a common laborer, he would relax 
in the evening at his home by reading the 
North Carolina supreme court, the CongREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD, or the North Carolina Law 
Review. 


His memory was prodigious. He could 
quote passages verbatim from poems, 
speeches, and scripture at 75 which he 
learned at 10, 12, and 15 years. He knew 
the names of-faces in history of more peo- 
ple in western North Carolina than anyone. 
He could name jurors who sat on certain 
cases years after it was tried. 

John M. Queen married Miss Grace Shook, 
of Buncombe County. To them four chil- 
dren were born. He was survived by his 
widow and 1 son, John M. Queen, Jr., 1 
daughter, Mary Kathryn Queen, both of 
Waynesville, and 6 grandchildren. 
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Voting Record of Congressman Wayne L. 
Hays on Major Legislation of the 85th 


Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include my voting record cay 
of the most important bills to come he. 
fore the House of Representatives ¢ 
the 85th Congress. I have done this 
every 2 years since I have been in Gop. 
gress and mailed out copies so that my 
constituents could have a convenient 
method of checking my record. 

The 85th Congress has been a success. 
ful and historic one. Washington politj. 
cal writers have described it as a do-wey] 
Congress, which has made a formidable 
record of work done. 

The record follows: 














How I voted Issue Status 
| meee 
Voted for......- Mutual security program to strengthen the free world_....--....------------...- Became law; 
Voted for__....- National Defense Education Act of 1958-__.---..-------------------------------- | Became lay, 
Voted for......- Bill increasing social security benefits by 7 percent-->......-.--.---------------- | Became law, 
Voted for__....- ‘Kennedy-I ves tabor reform Dh... . <n cn nn ee een ence nheeeeeee ese | Defeated, 
Voted for_...... Bill making Small Business Administration a permanent Federal agency and | Became lay, 
increasing loan authorization. 
Voted for....... Department of Defense Reorganization Act-..-..-.-.-.--.-------------------.-- Became law 
Voted for__....- URRY MARTE TI a nie ee ooo ne ben adinsdddnishconsslouuaptanieonas | Became law, 
Voted for___._-- CEG RTO SIN IO 6 nn a. nn ia ee stem sc heres meee seeie Became law. 
Voted against__| Extension of Trade Agreements Act for 4 years authorizing a total of 20 percent | Became jay, 
reduction in any tariff rate existing on July 1, 1958. 
Voted for.....-- Bill requiring disclosure of employee welfare and pension plans and annual finan- | Became 'lay, 
cial reports. 
Voted for..-..-. Improvement of Federal ‘Civil Defense Act_._.-...--.-------------.------------- | Became law, 
Voted for....... Tax revision bill, including-admissioms tax cut --..-.--.---- seeitesptiatigeitltiihiarniiama itis | Became law, 
Voted for_...... Community Facilities Act of 1958, authorizing program of loans to municipalities | Defeated, 
fer construction of public facilities. | 
Voted for...---. Depressed areas redevelopment bill - .--...--------------------------+---------- | Vetoed, 
Voted for_..-..- Ending issuance of fast tax writeoff certificates. .....--..-------------.-----.<--- Became law. 
Voted against Bill increasing ist-dlass postal rates 14... .......---.--.--..----~----+-~-ée-e-eon-- Became law, ’ 
Voted for__..... Increasing pay of members of Armed Forces to encourage career service __.......| Became law, 
Voted for_...... Bill extending benefits of unemployment compensation, now availeble only to | Became law, 
Korean veterans, to all ex-servicemen. : | 
Voted for_...... Bill establishing Airways Modernization Board to assure safe, efficient naviga- Became law, 
tion system for all civilian and military planes. : 
Voted for_......| Increasing sions of widows of Spanish-American War veterans_............-- Recame law, . 
Voted for....... Liberalization of requirements for veterans’ widows’ benefits. _....-.-....-..-..- | Became law. 
Voted for_...... Reemployment rights for National Guard men ----.-.---..----.---------.-.-.-- | Passed House 
Voted for......- Wicmtiian Act of SOOM. |. on. sis S6 es Sg th cee ipo ose e centechae | Sa 
Voted for__.._.- Bill extending time for disabled persons to file for social security_....-.-.-----~-- | Became law. 
Voted for_...... Improved annuities under Civil Service Retirement Act-......---.---.-..-.----- | Became law. 
Voted for_.....- Federal aid for school] construction. ...-.---.....-.....-----.--.-222221.-..---.-- Defeated. 
Voted for__..._- Bill inereasing unemvloyment benefits. .-..-.-.--.-.-----.-+------------------- | Became law, 
Voted for_._...- Alaska statehood bill--.--.-.-.-.--.--.----------- eimoguns Ps 5 a nitiiansh it eS we ..| Became law. 
Voted for_.....-. Bill establishing a civilian-controlled space agency to be called the National | Became law. 
Aeronauties and Space Agency. : 
Voted for_...... Humane slaughter of livestock bill........-.....-..--..--.-------.-.--...-----.-| Becamelam, 
| 





1 The Senate added the postal employees salary increase to this bill and so I voted for it when it returned tothe 


House. 








Report on Major Legislation, 2d Session, 
85th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, each 
week during the time Congress is in ses- 
sion I prepare a legislative report for 
distribution in ‘my district. This is a 
part of my efforts to keep my constitu- 
ents advised of congressional action on 
legislation affecting them. : 

As this 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress ends, I have prepared—as an ex- 
tension of these weekly reports—a brief 
summary of the major legislation ap- 
proved during the almost 8 months of 
this session. Also, I include informa- 
tion on projects of special interest to the 
Ninth District of Virginia. 

In my -annual report last year, as 
the first session was concluded, I pre- 
dicted that this Congress would go down 
in history as one of the most responsible 
to ever serve the people of this Nation. 


My prediction, I believe, has been borne 
out by the outstanding legislative record 
of this second session. I am 
proud to have served as a Member of 
this Congress, which has acted upom 
many, many complex problems and & 
sues in writing this record of achiev 
ment. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ‘ 
The increased necessity to maintaina 
adequate defense program ove a 
every other action of the Congress afd 
resulted in much important legislation 
being approved. Early in the sessidl, 
$54.6 million was authorized for the & 
pansion of missile bases and warnilt 
systems, and the Advanced 
Projects Agency was created 
Department of Defense. A major action 
wes approval of the bill to reorganize tht 
Department of Defense so that it¢ 
erate more effectively for the 
security. Authorized, also, was new 
struction at military installations af 
the Nation’s reserves; new and expé 
facilities for the National Advisory (@® 
mittee on Aeronautics; a program Ofe"" 
construction and modernization; ™- 
building of an atomic-powered cdestoy | 
and funds for the Atomic Energy 
mission. 
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ng the urgency of the need, 

approved the establishment of 

the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 

ministration to direct and conduct our 

of space research and develop- 

ment; $47.8 million was authorized for 

ction of a new space projects cen- 

ter and expansion of satellite launching 
and tracking facilities. 

The reguiar Department of Defense 
appropriation bill granted over $39.6 bil- 
lion for the activities of this vital Gov- 
ernment department. The Congress’ 
concern over the national security is re- 
fected in the increased defense funds 
approved above the budget request. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Congress devotes a great deal of time 
each year to the appropriation bills for 
the several governmental departments. 
There were 14 regular appropriation bills 
for fiscal year 1959, and there was a sup- 
plemental appropriation for fiscal year 
1959 to provide funds for newly author- 
ized activities or to increase the funds 
granted under the regular bills. The 
total approved in appropriations was 
over $67.7 billion, which was more than 
$596 million below the budget estimates 
submitted to Congress by the adminis- 
tration. There were also supplemental 
and deficiency appropriations for fiscal 
year 1958 totaling almost $4.9 billion, 
making the approximate total appropri- 
ated b Congress over $73.6 billion. The 
1958 appropriation bills were also re- 
duced, resultiag in a total of $619.1 mil- 
lion being cut from the budget requests. 
The second session of the Congress did 
not cut the budget nearly as much as 
the first session, when approximately $5 
billion was saved "by reductions. In- 
creased appropriations for fiscal year 
1959 resulted from many reasons, na- 
tional defense and programs to combat 
the recession being among the most im- 
portant. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


This has been a significant session of 
Congress for the Nation’s small-business 
men, First, we have made the Small 
Business Administration—SBA—a per- 
manent agency of the Government. The 
ceiling on SBA individual loans was 
raised and the interest rate reduced. 
Second, the Small Business Investment 
Act was approved to atithorize $250 mil- 

for long-term equity capital for 

small business through investment com- 

panies chartered for that purpose. 

@ tax bill was approved that, 

its several provisions, will result 

in an estimated $260 million in tax relief 
for small business. 

TAXES 


Despite expectations of such action 
the Ist session of the 85th Con- 

8tess adjourned, Congress this year did 
hot approve any general tax reduction. 
by the hearings on tax bills were held 
toe, House Ways and Means Commit- 
but increased Government spending 
any general tax bill from be- 

In addition to the small 

oan tax bill, a measure was approved 
ioe the present corporate income 
ho and the existing schedule of cer- 
to excise taxes. This bill was amended 
remove the 3 percent transportation 


\ 
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tax on freight and the 4-cents-per-ton 
tax on coal. Two other bills of impor- 
tance made several technical and clari- 
fying changes in the excise, income, es- 
tate, and gift tax provisions of the tax 
laws, and provided some tax reductions. 

Since these changes are numerous and 
cover many people and businesses, I will 
be pleased to provide answers to any 
questions on them. 

SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 


The major bill for military personnel 
in the second session provided pay in- 
creases of $577 million a year to encour- 
age career service. Such pay incentives 
should have a most favorable effect on 
the retention of trained military spe- 
cialists, who are becoming more and 
more important in today’s Armed Forces. 
Another bill extended the unemploy- 
ment compensation program to all ex- 
servicemen. 

Several veterans bills approved in- 
cluded: An increase in monthly pension 
rates for widows of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can, Indian, Mexican, and Civil War vet- 
erans and the providing of pensions to 
widows of Confederate veterans and to 
the twa surviving Confederate veterans; 
an increase in benefits payable for total 
disability ‘under the National Life In- 
surance Act; increased burial allowance 
for deceased veterans from $150 to $250; 
the consolidation into a single act all 
laws administered by the VA; and im- 
provements in the housing program 
mentioned later in this rerort. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


When the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress convened last January, the Nation 
faced a serious and growing economic 
recession. We have approved several 
bill aimed at curbing this recession and 
bringing about an improved economic 
outlook. Among the most important 
were: An emergency $1.8 billion housing 
act to stimulate home-building, reduc- 
ing downpayments on FHA-financed 
houses, extending the guaranty and 
direct loan programs for veterans and 
increasing funds for FNMA mortgage 
purchases; an increase of $4 billion in 
the authorization for FHA insurance; 
an authorization and apportionment 
among the States of $5.5 billion for high- 
way construction, including $1.8 billion 
additional to both the regular Federal 
aid and interstate highway programs; 
approval of legislation to extend to the 
States, on an optional basis, additional 
unemployment compensation for the un- 
employed whose benefits had expired; 
approval of an expansive program of 
assistance to areas of the Nation with 
chronic unemployment and underem- 
ployment; assistance to the Nation’s 
railroads, including guaranty of loans 
to finance new equipment, meet operat- 
ing expenses and other obligations; ex- 
tension of the Federal Airport Act under 
which the Federal Government partici- 
pates in the construction of local air- 
ports; authorization of flood control and 
navigation improvement projects total- 
ing $1.5 billion. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1958 provide for an approximate 7 per- 
cent increase in benefits for those per- 
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sons now receiving monthly checks, lib- 
eralizes the provisions regarding benefits 
for the disabled and their dependents, 
and strengthens the financial basis of the 
system. ; 

Receiving congressional final approval 
also were: a 3-year extension of the 
hospital survey and construction—Hill- 
Burton Act; a bill to requre registration, 
reports, and full disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension funds; the exten- 
sion of the school-milk program for 3 
years; an increase in annuities to retired 
or disabled civil service employees; dis- 
tribution of surplus foods in nonprofit 
children’s summer camps; a strengthen- 
ing of the law against use of mails or 
common carriers for transportation of 
obscene or crime-inciting matter; a pro- 
hibition against the sale of switchblade 
knives in interstate commerce; and a 
3-year extension of the $30 million per 
year program of matching grants for 
construction of facilities for research 
into cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and 
other killing disease. 

EDUCATION 

We have authorized a far-reaching 
program of aid to education known as 
the National Defense Education Act. 
This legislation provides loans to stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education 
and financial assistance for the strength- 
ening of science, math, and modern lan- 
guage instruction, and for guidance, 
counseling, and testing programs. It 
has been estimated that Virginia would 
receive almost $3.4 million under the 
initial authorization with $832,000 be- 
coming available this year. Also, we 
have extended the existing Federal as- 
sistance program for federally impacted 
school districts. 

AGRICULTURAL 

I serve on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. We devoted many days and 
weeks to hearings on the farm bills in- 
troduced in the House with 19 subcom- 
mittees at work. The first bill approved 
by both Houses barred a reduction of 
farm 1958 price supports below 1957 
levels, and, also, any cuts in acreage al- 
lotments for 2 years. This bill, aimed at 
economic improvements for the Nation’s 
farmers, was vetoed by the President. 
After a dedicated effort by the House 
committee, an omnibus bill was reported 
but turned down by the House because 
of Secretary Benson’s and the adminis- 
tration’s opposition. Late in the session 
final approval was given to an amended 
version of a bill pertaining to cotton, 
corn, rice, other feed grains, and extend- 
ing the Wool Act for 3 years. Other ag- 
ricultural bills provided for an 18-month 
extension of Public Law 480, under 
which surplus agricultural products are 
sold abroad for foreign currencies and 
bartered for strategic materials: the es- 
tablishing of humane slaughter regula- 
tions; extension of the authority to 
grant special livestock loans; continua- 
tion of the authority for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to administer the soil- 
conservation program on a national 
basis; the granting of authority to pre- 
vent monopolistic practices in the meat 
industry; and a change in the tobacco 
regulations to prohibit the growing and 
harvesting of sucker tobacco. 
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I believe the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee will begin hearings early i>. the 
next Congress on new farm legislation. 

MAJOR MISCELLANEOUS 


Action on a variety of bills not classi- 
fied under a specific heading include: 
increasing the national debt limit; ap- 
proving Alaska as a new State in the 
Union; requiring automobile manufac- 
turers to clearly label their product as 
to suggested price and other information 
of interest to the buyer; increasing postal 
rates; establishing the Federal Aviation 
Agency to regulate air traffic and pro- 
mote safety in the air; granting a cost- 
of-living pay raise to postal and classi- 
fied Government workers; providing 
pensions and clerical staff for former 
Presidents; and passing a freedom of 
information bill to limit authority of 
agencies and officials to withhold infor- 
mation and public documents; and a 
requirement that food additives be ade- 
quately tested and found safe before 
being sold to the public.” A 4-year ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade program 
was approved and provisions strength- 
ened to safeguard domestic industries 
from imports. An expanding trade pro- 
gram is, of course, vital to the Nation’s 
economic future. : 

NINTH DISTRICT PROJECTS 


Provided in the public works appro- 
priation bill were $200,000 in additional 
planning funds for the Pound River 
flood-control reservoir in Dickenson 
County. This makes a total of $300,000 
granted for this project and I have al- 
ready requested the Corps of Engineers 
to budget sufficient funds for fiscal year 
1960 to complete planning and begin con- 
struction of this facility. Also, $10,000 
was provided for further surveys and 
investigation of the feasibility of the 
Haysi Reservoir in Dickenson County. 
During this session of Congress I have 
continued to seek expedited action on 
Corps of Engineers’ studies of possible 
flood protection for several ninth dis- 
trict communities. These surveys have 
included to date: Big Stone Gap, Blue- 
field, Cleveland, Clintwood, Coeburn, 
Fort Blackmore, Grundy, Haysi, Pound, 
Pulaski, and the Richlands-Doran- 
Raven area. Before Congress will adopt 
authorizing legislation or appropriate 
funds for such projects, the engineers 
must make a favorable report on the 
economic feasibility. Funds have been 
included in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill for the construction of 
the Abingdon Federal building, which 
was authorized in 1955 and which has 
not been started under the old lease- 
purchase program. Other post-office 
buildings are being provided in the ninth 
district under the commercial] leasing 
program. 

Airports are being developed in sev- 
eral Ninth District areas and I have 
been pleased to cooperate in the secur- 
ing of Federal funds for these projects. 
Federal allocations have already been 
made for New River Valley Airport, near 
Dublin; the Lonesome Pine Airport, near 
Wise; the Mountain Empire Airport, 
near Marion; and the Richlands Mu- 
nicipal Airport. I am hopeful that a 
Federal contribution can also be made 
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this year for the proposed Grundy Mu- 
nicipal Airport.. Funds have been made 
available this year for Army National 
Guard armories at Gate City and Big 
Stone Gap. I am also seeking such allo- 
cations for National Guard construction 
at Richlands and Pulaski, and for Army 
Reserve facilities at Abingdon and 
Marion. 
JENNINGS BILLS 
Consideration has been given to sev- 


eral bills I introduced in both the first- 


and second sessions of the 85th Con- 
gress. I plan to introduce again next 
year certain bills that were not approved. 
Among the measures I proposed: a bill 
relating to adopted children was in- 
corporated into the omnibus social se- 
curity bill and I plan to introduce again 
next year a bill to lower the retirement 
age for men to 62; my proposal that 
volunteer fire departments and rescue 
squads be made eligible to receive do- 
nable surplus Government property will 
also be introduced next session—the 
House approved a bill that was reported 
and which covered only volunteer fire 
departments but the Senate did not act; 
hearings were held on a bill that I pro- 
posed to establish an agricultural re- 
search and development board to find 
new industrial uses for agriculture prod- 
ucts; legislation similar to my bill ex- 
tending the special schoo! milk program 
was approved; consideration was given 
to an amendment I introduced to restrict 
imports of residual oil; and a bill similar 
to mine was approved to curb the prac- 
tice of harvesting sucker tobacco. 

Of special interest to the Ninth District 
has been legislation to establish a coal 
research and development commission to 
find new uses for coal. My bill was en- 
dorsed by the Bureau of Mines with sug- 
gested amendments. A similar bill was 
reported to the House, but because of the 
lateness of the committee’s action, the 
bill was not scheduled for floor debate. 
An attempt to secure consideration under 
@ unanimous-consent request was not 
successful when objection was made on 
the floor. I intend to again introduce 
this bill in the next session. Another 
of my bills to allow for the purchase of 
wheat flour and cornmeal for donation 
purposes was approved. This measure 
was aimed at simplifying the operations 
of the grain-processing program, which 
was started in 1955 from another bill I 
proposed and which utilizes surplus 
grains for donation purposes. 

This listing of the bills I have intro- 
duced and the actions taken on them is 
by no means complete because of space 
limitations. 

This summary does not attempt to 
cover all legislation taken up in this 
session of Congress, it does not present 
arguments for or against the bills, and it_ 
does not indicate my votes on the legisla- 
tion covered. I have given a brief sum- 
mary of the session’s work and will elab- 
orate on it upon receipt of any request. I 
have endeavored to always support 
the bills that seemed—after thorough 
study—in the best interest of the Ninth 
District, Virginia, and the Nation. 

I maintain a district office at 311 North 
Main Street, Marion, Va., that is open 
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each day to assist. my constituents, Tean 
be contacted at this office during tj 
adjournment period. My W 4 
Office address is 1719 House Office Bujlg. 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. $s 
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Are We Getting Soft? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ; 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN — 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. Speaker, under general consent 
granted for extension of remarks in the 
last Recorp of this Congress, I to 
include a letter received from one 
constituents concerning the report that _ 
officials are studying the possibility gf 
surrender by the United States ing 
nuclear war. The letter follows: 

Burrato, MY, ; 
Honorable EpMunp P. RaDWAN, 
United States Courthouse, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Rapwan: Please tel! me why any. 
one in these United States should study plans 
for possible surrender. What is the matte 
with Americans now-a-days? Are we getting 
that soft? 

Let’s take Patrick Henry for our, patron 
saint, and sound his clarion call t t 
the land: “Give me liberty, or give me death” 
Are we too weak to destroy our enemies? 
Have we become so soft that there is no. 
more fight in us? 

Believe me, the Communists will neve 
take me alive. If it ever came to a show 
down, I'd go down fighting with all I've got, 
Can you possibly imagine any American liy- 
ing under a Communist dictatorship? I 
Russia has any ideas of taking over ou 
country, I think they should know that we 
will never surrender—that they will have 
to kill off every man, woman and child i 
our country before they can take our land, 
and, by that time, there will be little lef 
worth the taking. 


FA, 
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Let’s inspire our newspapers to work for IN 
us instead of against us. Let them stop at 
vertising Russia’s successes and our failures. 
Talkof failure will never bring success. I Mi 
we are to have freedom of the press letSge Hi er, } 






the press on our side. Are not our OW 
successes important enough to rate the ia 
page? Let them root for us in the Um 
States, for a change. aes 
Let’s put on a real campaign, througa ™ 
press, radio, TV, speeches, and every 0 
possible means, to put a little spunk 
our youngsters, and into the oldstefs, 
Give us all work to do, and let us & - 
have something worth working for. GN" 
leaders who can, and will inspire us 
a real love of country and a zeal for 
tory. Incidentally, such things a5 JUYs™ 
delinquency would cease to be @ problem. 
Americans work well together in an @ 
gency. There will be no more DOk™ 
Young people with something worthw.as 
‘work for will not turn to crime. And waa 
we Americans work together for 
there can be no talk of surrender. 
There has been a great deal of t 
able comparison recently between our 
tional system and that in the U. 
Let us not go completely haywire. 
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our faults, but they are not as 4 to p 
our and pers will 
us to believe. Perhaps Russia can West 






as a nation of scientists, but we 
a 











1958 


tist can’t 


lower thi 


NTATIVES ; : “All work, and no play makes 
1958 Bre cui boy” should be balanced by a 

’ new one: “All piay and no work makes Jack 
ral consent a stupid jerk.” Too many of the young- 
iarks in the sters attending collegese today are definitely 
s, I to not college material. The schools pull down 


report that HB 1, keep the standards high. Let the others, 
ossibility of those who cannot meet the demands of our 
states in a institutions of higher learning, understand 


OWS: 4 that there is interesting work for them to 



























FALO, MY, do, and that we need what talents they have 
os to offér just as much as we need the college 
. Our colleges will then improve 
; in quality and, in the long run, ‘we will all 
me why any: be more contented and better satisfied. 
i study plans There are other problems, too, which will 
s the matter have to be solved. In the meantime, how- 
re we getting ever, please do everything in your power to 
quash this surrender talk. The word is not 
our, patron in my vocabulary-—unless it is hurled in the 
 tetlagie enemy's face in a tone of command. The 
e me death.” best word’ to put in its place is “victory.” 
ur enemies? Let's work for victory. 
there is no. Give me liberty or give me death. 
Sincerely yours, 
; will never RacHet F. Howarp. 
to a show 
all T’ve got. oa 
merican liv- 
torship? If The Overton Waterway 
1g over our 
oie EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ind child in or 
ke our land, 


OF LOUISIANA 


SG § 
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louisiana has water  trar.sportation 
= : ogee In New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Se os Charles, and even in Monroe, in- 
<a z Waterways are available to shippers. 
et 0 as to meet this need for northwest 
. the Army Engineers have 
e drawn up plans for the Overton Water- 


Providing $400,000 
ceeded 





1 one ; their standards in order to give them a break, 
aw 4 put it would »¢ far better for all concerned 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENWATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 

s €f, previously I have given facts and fig- 

ures to show the widespread use of our 

waterways throughout the Nation. 

are remarkable in that the 

use of our waterways surpasses anything 

the engineers who planned and con- 
these waterways envisioned. 

Every part of Louisiana save northwest 


Way, running from Shreveport to the 
ede Red River and emptying in 
aya. Congress has imple- 

ee already these — to ri extent 
we ve pro- 
ee deliberately with them. The plans 
at ripe to where the additional 

to or engineering we ought to be able 
ware with this waterway which 
=“ So much to central and north- 
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more—ministers, priests, clerks, teach- 
ce epenter®, mechanics, bricklayers, gar- 
ors aMectors, and all the rest. It is all 
- well to encourage the student who 
ye an aptitude for science, and to give 
nim every possible assistance: but the scien- 
get along without all these others, 

and they, too need encouragement. 

Let us raise the standards of our colleges 
and universities rather than continuing to 
em in order to admit the poorer stu- 
dents, and let us remove thé stigma attached 
: tononattendance at college. Stiffen the col- 

de lege curriculums so that the. students will 
.DWAN have to be students. Far be it from me to 
- ask that all the fun be taken out of college 

life, but it doesn’t need to be all fun. The 


The highway program is consuming 
tens of millions of dollars. It is extremely 
important. This entire canal, 204 miles 
in length from Shreveport to the mouth 
of the Red River, can easily be built for 
less money than is being spent now for 
10 miles of interstate expressway through 
some of our cities. 

The amount of good which will come 


‘from this canal construction will com- 


pare, in my judgment, with any inter- 
state expressway being built in the United 
States. . 





Representative Robert J. McIntosh Re- 
ports to People of Seventh District of 


Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix my report to the 
residents of the Seventh District of 
Michigan on major legislation and my 
activities as their representatives in the 
85th Congress. I-also take this oppor- 
tunity to thank my constituents for the 
helpful comments, observations, and 
recommendations submitted to me. 

The second session of the 85th Con- 
gress was one of the longest, busiest, and 
most expensive in history. Looking at 
its record of solid accomplishments, it 
will be viewed as a constructive session, 
although the large amounts of additional’ 
spending are cause for justifiable con- 
cern. 

Less than one-half of President Eisen- 
hower’s legislative recommendations 
were adopted by the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress. However, because of 
bipartisan recognition that the basic 
problems of our times are those of pre- 
serving freedom and avoiding war, the 
President did obtain approval of his 
major recommendations affecting our 
national security. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The President’s recommendations on 
important legislation in the field of na- 
tional defense and foreign affairs re- 
ceived approval in the Congress. I sup- 
ported this legislation which included: 
continuation of our mutual security pro- 
gram; 4-year extension of Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act; reorganization of 
Defense Department, giving wide author- 





ity to Secretary of Defense, subject to 


congressional review; establishment of 
new agency for space exploration; crea- 
tion of independent Federal Aviation 
Agency for safe and efficient use of air- 
space by civil and military aircraft. 
NATIONAL BCONOMY AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
Among measures of. national impor- 
tance favorably enacted by Congress, to 
which I gave my support, were the fol- 
lowing: Pay increases for postal and 
Federal workers and annuitants, as well 
as armed-services personnel; 7 percent 
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boost in social-security benefits; public 
disclosure of pension anid welfare plan 
operations; removal of freight excise 
tax; minor tax relief, as well as long- 
term loan and investment aid for small 
business; extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits; Federal svaran- 
ty of $500 million in loans to railroads 
to finance new equipment; price labeling 
of new automobiles by manufacturers 
to protect purchasers; $3.26 billion in 
Federal funds for interstate highway 
construction; statehood for Alaska; ad- 
justment of postage rates to put Post 
Office Department nearer a paying basis. 
ALASKA STATEHOOD 


The admission of Alaska into the 
Union is proof to the entire free world 
that the United States does not ap- 
prove of colonialism; it evidences our 
desire to give our dependent areas the 
maximum of self-government obtain- 
able. 

POSTAL LEGISLATION 


The Congress responded to the long 
pressing need for adjusting postal rates 
to reduce the deficit being paid by tax- 
payers. Since World War IU, the aver- 
age annual deficit has increased to 
about $445-million. The fact is that, 
since 1950, every hour the taxpayers 
have had to put up more than $50,000 
for someone else’s postage. When all the 
postal-rate adjustments under the new 
law have become effective, annual postal 
revenues will be increased by $550 mil- 
lion, 

The new law establishes a postal pol- 
icy for the determination of postal rates, 
and represents the first time in over 100 
years that a comprehensive set of ground 
rules has been laid down to serve as a 
guide for the Congress in its ratemak- 
ing legislation and for the Post Office 
Department in making its recommenda- 
tions to the Congress, on the basis of re- 
view, study, and survey for each class 
and kind of postal service or facility. 

EDUCATION 


The Congress passed the National De- 
fense Education Act which makes long- 
term, low-interest loans available to 
college students and assists in providing 
adequate science and laboratory facili- 
ties in high schools and public junior col- 
leges. I was pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to work closely with other Mem- 
bers of Congress in the development of 
the student loan program. The bill also 
provides fellowships for teachers and 
grants to States for strengthening guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing services, 
and for area vocational education pro- 
grams. The legislation, as finally en- 
acted, except for the omission of a 
scholarship program, closely parallels 
the recommendations of the President, 
and it represents a positive step toward 
mobilizing our potential resources of tal- 
ented manpower more _§ effectively 
through the establishment of several re- 
lated programs. 

AGRICULTURE 


After considerable delay occasioned 
by disagreements over cotton and rice 
programs, Congress finally approved a 
major farm bill adjusting support levels 
and acreage allotments in line with Sec- 
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retary Benson’s recommendations. The 
only portion of the bill directly affecting 
Seventh District farmers is that of the 
proposed new corn program. Under. the 
new law farmers will choose between 
the present corn program and a new 
one which would abandon commercial 
area designation, abolish acreage allot- 
ments, and set price supports at 90 per- 
cent of the average market price for the 
preceding 3 years, but not less than 65 
percent of parity. 

Federal activities of special interest to 
the Seventh District of Michigan are as 
follows: 

POST OFFICE CONSTRUCTION 


The completion of post office projects 
at Port Huron, Mount Clemens, St. 
Clair Shores, and East Detroit climaxes 
years of great improvement in the postal 
facilities of the Thumb District, bring- 


ing new and improved post offices to 25~ 


communities. A number of projects are 
in the planning stage, but the backlog 
of postal construction in the district has 
been broken. The result will be better 
service from your Post Office Depart- 
ment, as well as better working condi- 
tions for postal employees. 
RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


Toward the close of the session, the 
Post Office Department announced that 
rural mail delivery service would be ex- 
tended to serve an average of two fami- 
lies per mile. I was gratified by this 
announcement, since I had introduced 
legislation earlier to make postal service 
available to every residence, farm, or 
business situated on an improved road. 
In my opinion, our rural areas are en- 
titled to the services of our Post Office 
Department just as city dwellers are, 
and I shall continue my efforts in this 
regard. 

SELFRIDGE AIR FORCE BASE 


The great airbase at Selfridge Field, 
for so many years important to our na- 
tional defense and to the economy of our 
district, is slated to play an even more 
important role in the future Over $28 
million has been appropriated during the 
85th Congress for its expansion and im- 
provement I am personally pleased with 
the developments at Selfridge Field, not 
only because of its value to the economy 
of the district but also because my last 
assignment during World War II was as 
an instructor pilot at Selfridge Field. 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Over $65 million in defense contracts 
have been placed this year in the Seventh 
District, providing an important stimu- 
lant to sour economy. This sizable 
amount has been made possible, in large 
part, by the development of missile pro- 
duction within the district. 
NAVIGATION, FLOOD CONTROL, 

TIONAL BOATING 

Representing the “Thumb,” which has 
a better claim to the title “Water Won- 
derland” than any other congressional 
district in the State, I work closely with 
the United States Corps of Engineers, 
the Michigan Waterways Commission, 
and local groups interested in navigation, 
flood control, and recreational boating 
in our area. Good progress is being 
made. The Corps of Engineers has en- 


AND RECREA- 
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gaged in dredging projects in the Clinton 
River in Macomb County and the Sebe- 
waing River in Huron County. The Port 
Austin Harbor of Refuge is alse now in 
the construction stage. Several smaHer 
dredging projects have been completed, 
including removal of navigational haz- 
ards in the Belle River at Marine City. 

The omnibus rivers and harbors flood- 
control bill, approved by the Presi- 
dent after the Congress removed ob- 
jectionable projects, contains the pre- 
liminary authorization for the flood-con- 
trol project on the Saginaw River, which 
is important to drainage problems in 
the counties of Sanilac, Tuscola, Lapeer, 
and part of St. Clair. It also contains 
authority to the Secretary of the Army 
to make surveys for flood control and 
allied purposes on all streams flowing 
into Lake St. Clair and the Detroit River. 
At my request, the Coast Guard has 
announced plans to install improved 
watérway-channel markings and lights 
in the Lake St. Clair area. The House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, of which I am a member, de- 
veloped and guided through the Congress 
the small-boat safety bill. Both of these 
actions are important to the Seventh 
District of Michigan, since we have one 
of the greatest concentrations of recrea- 
tional boats in the United States. The 
legislation will contribute to safe boating 
in our area. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL PROJECTS 


It has been a pleasure for me to work 
with and assist, wherever possible, local 
governing bodies in their participation 
in existing Federal programs. * Substan- 
tial Federal participation was approved 
for the construction of the Community 
Hospital at Cass City and the Macomb 
County Health Center at Mount Clemens 
and of sewage-treatment plants at Al- 
mont, Imlay City, Marlette, St. Clair, 
and Lapeer. 

School districts in Warren, Roseville, 
St. Clair Shores, Mount Clemens, Center- 
lime, Fraser, New Baltimore, Algonac, 
Van Dyke, Otter Lake, and East Detroit 
have benefited under legislation provid- 
ing assistance for the. construction and 
operation of schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities. - 

Urban renewal programs ‘in Port 
Huron and*Mount Clemens have made 
good progress, and preliminary approval 
was recently obtained for the St. Clair 
Shores urban-renewal program. 

FEDERAL JUDGESHIP FOR EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN 


It is regrettable that the Congress ad- 
journed without acting on legislation to 
create an additional Federal judgeship 
for the eastern district of Michigan. I 
shall renew my efforts in this regard at 
the beginning of the next Congress. 

I have also been conferring with the 
appropriate authorities here in Washing- 
ton in an endeavor to reestablish regular 
Federal court facilities at Port Huron. 

MILITARY ACADEMIES 


Some 200 young men from the Seventh 
District have participated in three pre- 
qualifying examinations by the 

Civil Service Commission, in which they 
have competed for nominations to the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Merchant 
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Marine Academies. I wish to express 
appreciation to the schools in 
trict, as well as to the press and 
for their excellent response to my qe. 
quest for assistance in acquainting young 
men with this fine opportunity. 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAy 

ACTIVITIES 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I have at. 
tended hearings in many parts of the 
country. These hearings are conducted 
under the committee’s authority to make 
investigations of un-American propa. 
ganda activities, in an effort to aid Con- 
gress in adopting any necessary reme- 
dial legislation. 

REPORTS AND CORRESPONDENCE TO DISTRICT 


While the Congress has been in session, | 
I have written weekly newsletters, as well | 
as periodic reports. I am sure you are 
familiar with my weekly broadcasts over | 
radio stations WLEW, WDOG, WMPC, | 
WTTH, and WHLS. 

I always welcome the opportunity to be | 
of any possible service in response to 
your inquiries and requests. These have 
involved problems dealing with service- 
men’s hardship cases, disability pensions, 
housing needs, social security, income 
tax, copyright and patent applications, 
postal route extensions, soil-bank pro- 
gram, birth records, child adoption, 
small-business loans, immigration and 
naturalization, passports, and civil sery- | 
ice and railroad retirement claims, _ 

If the prohlem is one in which I cannot 
be of direct assistance, I always try to 
make recommendations, based upon the 
experience I have gained serving as your 
Representative here in the Congress. In 
a number of instances involving immi- 
gration matters and claims which could 
not be administratively settled, I have 
succeeded in introducing special legis- 
lation. 

Early this year I mailed 2 question- 
naire to residents of the district, asking 
your views on vital issues facing the Con- 
gress. Your responses were of great as- 
sistance to me in reaching my position on 
these important matters and brought me 
still closer to the people of the district in 
my effort to serve them in Washington. 

PERSONAL VISITS 

During the adjournment of Congress, 
it is my practice to travel through the 
district to discuss legislative 


personally with you. I always try to place | 


myself within a few miles of every resi- 





dent of the district. This year during 


the month of September I shall be im the 
district on my mobile office tour, during 


which I look forward to meeting and dis- 


cussing with you matters of national in- 
terest or any individual problems you 
may have with the Federal Gov 

My Washington Office, located at room 


1215 in the New House Office — | 


remains open all year round. 


In addi- 
tion, I maintain district offices in Mount | 


Clemens and Port Huron. 


Please feel free to write me any time | 
at 1215 House Office Building, Washing | 


ton 25, D.C. 
CONCLUSION 


¥ ess ws: a 
As my first term in Congr ont 


close, I.hope that my efforts to 


district and to bring Washington close 


“ 
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have met with your approval. It 
is my sincere desire to serve always in a 
er so as to merit the confidence and 
trust placed in me by the residents of the 
seventh district. It is also my wish to 
my district so that I can solve its 
Jems in a manner compatible with 


thenational interest. 





America in Danger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
writings, Lt. Gen. James Gavin has 
warned that America is in mortal dan- 


whe junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts has reacted to the danger by a 
brash, imbalanced, and myopic speech 
of generalities with no detailed reme- 
dies. His apparent philosophy that we 
take a bow to Russian superiority, even 
before Russia is superior, and adopt the 
widerdog strategy, constitutes great 
dangers in themselves. 

-Lagree with General Gavin that we 
I believe this 
danger is even greater than he has real- 
ized, especially since Senator KENNEDY 
has.spoken. 

The Soviet strategy in the cold war is 
not bound by military objectives. It ex- 
tends to the economic, psychological, 
and political fields: The Reds delight 
in making pretended attacks to distract 
their opponent into weak positions. 
Having thus made a sucker of the vic- 
tim, they then attack the exposed flank. 

The Kennepy philosophy, I fear, will 
open up our flanks. 

Ido not believe the young man who 
has such lofty ambitions realizes that we 
must be wary of the mystification and 
deception of Soviet strategy. We can- 
hot forecast with accuracy the exact 

of zig-zags, ebbs and flows, feints 
and spoofs the Russians will use. 

But what we can do is to retain the 
initiative, not be trapped into false 
moves, and never give in to the defeat- 
ist attitude of adopting an underdog 


The military danger confronting us is 
sreat, and General Gavin has tried in a 
constructive way to alert us to it. 

But will not someone equally authori- 

pend the. alarm to economic 


The architect of communism, Karl 

Predicted the fall of the West 

ee the bloodless revolution rising 

Capitalistic bankruptcy. Sacro- 

ee to the true Communist is the be- 

that the fall of American way of life 

Come inevitably through a fore- 

historical process seated in an 
dialectic. , 


Remember, 
Rotified T, Hitler did exactly what he 


in 124 be Sleeping world he would do 
Kampf. The Communists 
P their word also. 


Ae 
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The greatest danger in the Soviet 
threat is its multiplicity. ; 

Yet multiplicity is not new to military 
problems. General Gavin has pointed 
out that he grew up reading the classical 
volumes of ‘The Great Captains, by Col. 
Theodore Dodge. 

The theme of Colonel Dodge’s work is 
that the so-called great captains of his- 
tory—Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gus- 
tavus, Frederick, and Napoleon—were 
more than just brilliant battlefield gen- 
erals. Their perception extended far 
beyond the clash of arms. They saw 
war as a whole and realized it is possible 
to win without a battle. 

The great strategist of the future will 
be he who can see through and meet 
the multiplicity of the Soviet threat. 

He will see total war, limited war, 
ideological infiltration, internal subver- 
sion, political maneuvers, and economic 
tactics as but the many facets of Soviet 
overall strategy. 

Like the other great captains, he will 
realize that the response to this chal- 
lenge certainly is not to fight a thousand 
battles on a thousand fronts. 

That spells exhaustion. 

He will follow Napoleon’s sacred dic- 
tum that the best general is he who can 
separate the secondary from the vital, 
even in the fog of war. 

He will recall that Hannibal won his 
most brilliant victory by leading the 
enemy’at Cannae into a false attack on 
his center. As the Romans poured their 
legions into the jaws of Hannibal’s yawn- 
ing trap, his reserves closed in on their 
flanks and rear to consummate the clas- 
sic encirclement of all military history. 

The masters of the Kremlin hope to 
lead America into a Cannae. 

If they can so mystify and mislead us 
into false and rash build-ups, it will be 
easy for them to close the trap. 

We cannot predict the exact design of 
the Soviet grand strategy, any more than 
the Romans could have predicted Hanni- 
bal’s design. For deception is the heart 
of good strategy. 

But we can do what the Romans did 
not do—we can look in more directions 
than one. 

As head of research and development 
for the Army, General Gavin made an 
inestimable contribution to our country. 
Natufally, he concentrated on the Army’s 
particular ph of the problem. 

But now he has put aside the uniform. 

He has the opportunity to make a greater 
contribution to our country by looking in 
more directions than one. I hope that 
now~ he will take the time to study the 
grand strategical problems confronting 
our country in the economic, political, 
and psychological fields, as well as the 
battlefield problems of brush fire war. 
In this way, he can help us avoid a Can- 
nae. 
If General Gavin thinks as did such 
military intellectuals as Dodge, Clause- 
witz, Jomini, and Mahan, the concept of 
economy of force will take paramount 
position. Frederick the Great expressed 
it when he warned that the general who 
tries to be equally strong everywhere will 
end up being strong nowhere. 

Misguided and reckless spending of 
energy in all directions has afforded time 
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and again the prelude to crushing defeat. 

In military history, the masters of 
strategy all recognized this. 

When it seemed that Richmond would 
fall in 1862, that brilliant Confederate 
strategist, Stonewall Jackson, raced 
down the Shenandoah with a micro- 
scopic army to threaten Washington. 
The weakhearted defeatists - panicked 
and forced Lincoln to retard McClel- 
lan’s offensive on Richmond, which could 
have ended the Civil War. 

Panic and defeatism destroy economy 
of force. 

Panic and defeatism confuse the im- 
portant and unimportant, and sap bril- 
liant chances of success through fear of 
failure. 

This leads to a consideration of Sena- 
tor KENNEDY’s remarks. 

The comparison is obvious. Panicky 
inhabitants of Washington wanted Lin- 
coln to adopt the underdog strategy 
when the greatest advances were being 
made on Richmond. They were suckers 
to the Confederate deception. 

President Eisenhower is doing all pos- 
sible to preserve our economy of force 
so that America can act at the decisive 
time and at the decisive place in the 
dangerous decades ahead. Granted, 
more money could be used in building 
defenses in all areas of the Soviet threat. 

We could spend and spend. 

We could initiate crash program after 
crash program. 

But by listening to the cries of the 
defeatists who would forfeit the true in- 
itiative to the Soviet and accept the 
strategy of the underdog, we would walk 
into the trap of Cannae. 

In the dangerous decades ahead, it is 
important that Members of Congress af- 
ford administrations constructive criti- 
cism. I strongly support Senator KENn- 
NEDY’s efforts to point out the danger 
facing us. ~But, I strongly deplore his 
destructive and defeatist psychology pro- 
pelling panic and fear. 

His remarks were vague generalities. 
Afterward, Senator CapeHart attempted 
again and again to extract from him 
some specific recommendations. About 
all the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts could offer was the suggestion that 
we build more submarines and airtank- 
ers and do more work on the Polaris. 

He displayed no idea how much more 


. money should be spent by the Military 


Establishment, and he begged off an- 
swers by saying he was not a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By recommending that we follow the 
Strategy of the underdog he actually 
encouraged further Soviet aggression. 
His timing of such remarks while our 
Nation was negotiating in the United 
Nations over important and sensitive 
issues was most irresponsible and de- 
plorable. 

His sense of history was out of kilter 
when he implied that his present role 
resembled that of Churchill warning 
England against the aggression of Hitler 
in the 1930’s. For Churchill was always 
positive, and magnified the basic spiritual 
and moral strength of the great English- 
speaking peoples. 

Senator KENNEDY has minimized our 
assets and maximized our liabilities. 
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Cnurchill demanded that the English 
seize the initiative from Hitler. 

Senator KENNEDY asked that we for- 
feit the initiative to the Kremlin. 

Churchill found counsel in his cour- 
age. 

Senator KENNEDY found counsel in his 
fears. 

In viewing the so-called missile lag, 
Senator KENNEDY entirely skipped the 
heart of the problem, which had been so 
well struck by Wernher von Braun. 

When Russia fired her first s~utnik, 
von Braun assigned the responsibility: 

The main reason is that the United States 
had no ballistic missile program worth men- 
tioning between 1945 and 1951. These 6 
years, during which the Russians obviously 
laid the groundwork for their large rocket 
program, are irretrievably lost * * * thus 
our present dilemma is not due to the fact 
that we are not working hard enough now, 
but that we did not work hard enough during 
the first 6 to 10 years after the war. 


There is a great gap between what Sen- 
ator KENNEDY preaches and what his own 
party practices. Ninety-nine percent of 
the money spent on long- and mediam- 
range guided missiles has been spent by 
the Republicans. As late as May 1957, 
the Democratic controlled House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to slash $75 million 
from the Air Force missile development 
program. At that time, President Eisen- 
hower clearly warned what would happen 
if Congress sustained such cuts. 

President Eisenhower said: 

I believe the country would be taking a 
needless gamble. For myself, I have seen un- 
wise military cuts before * * * I am de- 
termined to do all I can to see that we do not 
follow that foolhardy road again. 


I suggest that Senator KENNEDY at- 
tempt to get his own house in order be- 
fore pushing the panic button for the 
Nation. 

Quite unlike Senator KENNEpy’s nega- 
tive generalities are General Gavin’s 
specific comments on certain aspects of 
the defense problem. 

But I hope that General Gavin will 
take a fuller view by studying the entire 
picture of our economy of force vis-a- 
vis Russia. 

I am sorry that his book did not ex- 
amine the psycholcgy behind the missile 
blindness that occurred in the admin- 
istration from 1945 to 1951. In both 1947 
and 1950 our long-range missile program 


was brought to a standstill when Harry - 


Truman impounded funds against the 
advice of competent military advisers. 
A close study of these disastrous years 
might help us avoid similar pitfalls in 
the future. 

Since General Gavin does not concern 
himself with these decisive years, he 
attributed the weapons development lag 
exclusively to the decision-making proc- 
ess in our National Government. When 
he wrote his book, he was convinced that 
the most serious problem in the decision- 
making process lay in the organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He wanted 
stronger centralized authority and a 
more powerful military staff reporting 
directly to the Secretary of Defense. 

General Gavin’s thinking, basically if 
not specifically, is in line with President 
Eisenhower’s when he presented his 
Defense Reorganizction plan. It was 
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the Democrat-controlled Congress which 
watered down those Presidential propo- 
sals intended to prevent another Pearl 
Harbor and speed up decision-making 
time. 

It is interesting to note that General 
Gavin has nothing but high praise for 
Mr. McElroy. 

General Gavin ‘is very concerned over 
our capability of waging limited war. 
The Republican administration is not 
spending as much money in this area as 
the general would like. I certainly agree 
that both parties should give close atten- 
tion in the next Congress to General 
Gavin’s proposals for the Army of the 
future. 

At the same time, it should be noted 
that the Republican administration has 
done far more in answering the needs of 
brush fire wars than did the previous ad- 
ministration. I quote from General 
Gavin’s own comment on Korea: 

Korea was for the Army a bitter and costly 
experience. When the North Koreans in- 
vaded, General MacArthur scraped together 
two companies of infantry and a battpry of 
artillery and some supporting weapons and 
had the force flown to Korea. It was all that 
our limited airlift could transport. Thus the 
great might of this industrial nation, 5 years 
after the defeat of the Axis Powers, could 
airlift no more than two rifle companies and 
a battery of artillery to meet six aggressor 
divisions. 


Contrast the delayed and piecemeal 
commitment of our forces to Korea, 


which nearly resulted in a Communist - 


conquest of that peninsula, with th? mo- 
bile and effective protective action of our 
forces in Lebanon. 

General Gavin notes that the finest 
strategy is that which makes it unneces- 
sary te fight a battle. This was the 
strategy which the administration ap- 
plied in the Mediterranean. Its overall 
implications resulted in a serious rift in 
Russo-Chinese solidarity and Khrush- 
chev consequently backing out of a U. N. 
summit meeting. 

I think it is important that writers 
like General Gavin stress the role of our 
Army in supervising and technically 
supporting the vast armies of our allies 
throughout the world. The Army can 
be tremendously proud of its part in 
training and shaping the forces of such 
allies as Korea, Turkey, and Indochina. 
These men on the ground serve as a very 
real and effective deterrent to creeping 
aggression. 

Except for them, we would have been 
nibbled to death long ago. 

So the role of our Army cannot be 
measured in terms of its combat divi- 
sion strength any longer. 

The divisions of our allies, as well as 
our entire mutual security program, rep- 


resent a part of our strength on the . 


ground. 

And, finally, we must all consider fully 
the danger of pricing ourselves out of 
survival. For the threat of inflation is 
just as deadly to General Gavin’s army 
as is the threat of enemy missiles. 

The diminishing value of the dollar 
and the increased cost of labor has al- 
ready subverted part of our missile pro- 
_ program—so General Gavin ad- 
mits. 
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The true perspective in the 
decades ahead can only be gained from 
looking in more directions than one, ~ | 

We are confronted with the s 
of Cannae. 

We must see the Soviet threats ag g 
part of a grand strategical scheme to 
mystify, mislead, and distract. 

And as we vie with the Soviets in the 
fields of missiles, rockets, and 
rines, we must remember that 
defeatism, and wild spending are the 
sure road into the Soviet trap. 

We must preserve our economy of | 
force, our initiative and our economic 
health for the day when an enemy might 
descend on our flanks and rear, 





Public Record on All Bank Cali Is a 
Right to Which Depositors and Stock 
holders Are Entitled 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 : 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June | 
24, 1958, I introduced H. R. 13099 to 
amend the Federal Deposit Insurance | 
Act so as to require the Federal bank 
chartering and supervisory authorities, 
first, to formulate specific rules for the | 
approval or rejection of applications for | 
charter or insurance; and, second, t | 
hear publicly all interested parties when 
chartering a bank or admitting a bank 
to membership, or authorizing a branch; 
and, third, to state in writing the reasons 
for rejection of applications in the event 
that rejection is appropriate. 

In that connection, I direct. the atten- 
tion of our collea to the following 
article which appeared in the August 
1958 issue of the Independent Banker: 

PuBLic Record ON ALL BANK CASES ASKED 

All proceedings before Federal agencies on 
chartering, branching, insuring, or Reserv 
membership admissions of banks would be- 
come matters of public record under termsof 
@ bill introduced in the House at Washington, 
D. C., by Representative ApraHam J. MULTE, 
of New York. 

The public hearing procedure in thes 
matters is in effect in many States. The 
Multer bill would give affected banks the 
opportunity to be heard publicly in proceed 
ings for branches of national banks. “ 

Under the bill, it would be mandatory ® 
advertise, in the affected community, 
to open a bank or branch. The notice, in4 
newspaper of general circulation, would haw 
to run for 15 days, exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays. 

Persons objecting to the proposed actloa 
would have to file their objections, in 
with the supervisory agency. In cases W™ 
the pending application is denied, the 
would have to enumerate the 
denial. 








































PROVIDES COURT APPEAL 


An appeal to the District of COMmr 
‘Court of Appeals also is provided by the, 
Multer bill. Anyone who hac recorded = 
sentiments on an application before the 
pervisory agency would be entitled to 


in Appeals court. 
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The Multer bill already has received ap- 
proval from the House Banking and Currency 
Committee as an amendment to the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act. Should the act not be 
out to the House floor by the com- 

mittee, the bill likely could win committee 

+ as a separate piece of legislation. 

Explaining his bill, Mr. MuLTer said that 

“despite extensive experience in appraising 
cations, no standards have been for- 

mally categorized and the reasons for dis- 

approval are not made available to the in- 

terested parties, except in the general lan- 
of the statute. 

“gnactment of this bill would assure uni- 
form and equitable consideration of the pub- 
lic interest in the chartering and insuring of 
commercial banks. 

“The intent of the bill can be summed up 
very briefly: Consideration of the public in- 
terest in authorizing the establishment of 
panks in accordance with democratic prin- 
ciples of procedure. This is particularly 

nt because commercial banks, more 
than most other organizations, affect the 
public interest.” ; , 

Mr. MuLTER’s major complaint was that 
pank supervisory agencies issue decisions 
without presenting, in most cases, the rea~ 
soning behind them. Nor is there’a-fixed set 
of rules on which parties can rely in making 
their arguments. 

“When the rules are published and writ- 
ten opinions are given to support decisions,” 
Mr, Mutrer said, “the commissions and other 
agencies continue to make decisions on a 
case-by-case basis, and that must necessarily 
continue to be the practice. 


“PUBLICIZE STANDARDS 


“But the amount of evaluation and anal- 
ysis undertaken on each application might 
be reduced, and the applicants and the 
agency staff be able to furnish the data 
which are most helpful in reaching a deci- 
sion, if formal standards of reaching a deci- 
sion were developed.” 

Mr. Mu.ter said his bill will require Fed- 
eral agencies “to formulate the philosophy 
which they follow when applying the statu- 
tory criteria. : 

“The supervisory agencies will be able to 
conduct their work with greater consistency 
and equity, and more expeditiously, when 
the rules under which they operate have been 
formulated in detail and made publicly avail- 
able. The persons desiring to initiate banks, 
to convert them into national banks, or to 
Federal Reserve member banks, or otherwise 
to acquire insurance of depositors’ accounts, 
Will be able to learn more fully, and in ad- 
Vance of their action, what the FDIC, the 
Federal Reserve, and the Gomptroller of the 
Currency will find acceptable, 

“Private initiative in the banking field 
should be liberated and enlarged as a result 
of this bill. At the same time, it will go 
along way toward preventing discriminatory, 

» Or capricious agency action.” 


A second item, which appeared in the 


Same issue of the Independent Banker, 
Treads as follows: 


The bill introduced into Congress by Rep- 
Tesentative MuLTER, of New York, providing 
all proceedings on banks before Fed- 

etal supervisory agencies be matters of pub- 
i? d, makes sense to us. Some years 
Ya Tecall, when I first learned that there 
to be no public hearing on an appli- 


opin for a new national bank charter in 


'. ity where I worked, I was amazed. At 


» I was a reporter for a newspa 
and often covered hearings on Bea ang 
coe, interest than is involved in bank 


blic hearings on charter and branch 
Under the Multer bill, similar 
would have to be heard on appli- 


Se State banking departments now con- 
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cations of national banks for branches. 
This would give banks to be affected by the 
new branch an opportunity to be heard. 


I intend to reintroduce this bill early 
in the next Congress and press for its 
enactment. 





This Congress Has Done More for Small 





Business Than Any Congress in 
History 
SPEECH 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this Congress has done more for small 
business than any Congress in history. 

-Certainly, this Congress has taken the 
initiative in finding out what the prob- 
lems of small business are, and it has 
designed and enacted several important 
measures which will go a long way to- 
ward solving these problems. Let me 
summarize the seven new small-business 
measures which have been enacted in 
this Congress: 

First. Public Law 85-699—The Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958: .This 
is a revolutionary forward step which 
has been taken to help small business 
concerns obtain, for the first time, the 
kind of financing they most need—that 
is, equity capital and long-term debt 
capital. 

Second. Public Law 85-866—The 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958: 
This gives small business a variety of tax 
benefits and removes a half dozen un- 
necessary hardships which the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 imposed on small 
firms. 

Third. Section 58 of Public Law 85- 
866—Antitrust Damages Act: This re- 
duces taxes on damages collected for in- 
juries under the antitrust laws, and 
strengthens antitrust law -enforcement 
through private suits. 

Fourth. Public Law 85-909—Amend- 
ments to the Packers and Stockyards 
Act: This closes a loophole in.the anti- 
trust laws by which big retail fcod 
chains and others escaped application of 
these laws. 

Fifth. Public Law 85-536—The new 
Small Business Act: This gives the Small 
Business Administration bigger and bet- 
ter. authorities for helping small busi- 
ness, and it gives small business, for the 
first time, a permanent agency in the 
Government. 

Sixth. Public Law 85-800: This re- 
vises all of the laws governing Federal 
procurement and contracting methods, 
so as to make it easier for small firms to 
obtain Government contracts and easier 
for small firms to finance work on Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Seventh. Public Law. 85-475—Repeal 
of the 3-percent tax on freight shipped 
by common carrier: This reduces the 
marketing costs of goods shipped by 
common carrier and removes a competi- 
tive advantage which was enjoyed by big 
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corporations operating their own truck- 
ing systems. 

These seven new laws make up no small 
body of legislative achievement. And I 
believe that no one appreciates that fact 
any morethanIdo. The small-business 
problems and handicaps whieh these new 
laws help to remove are matters on which 
I have firsthand knowledge. They are 
matters which have been investigated 
and studied by the Select Committee on 
Small Business, of which I have been 
privileged to be the chairman in each 
Democratic Congress since our distin- 
guished Speaker, Hon. Sam RaAyYBuRN, 
first appointed this committee back in 
1941. In fact, the Democratic majority 
of our Small Business Committee had 
specifically recommended six of these 
legislative steps and called them to the 
attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try, although these steps do not go as 
far in some instances as_we recom- 
mended. 

I know, therefore, that the legislation 
which this Congress has passed deals 
with serious, practical problems facing 
the 4 million small-business concerns of 
this country, and it deals with these 
problems in a practical way. These 
measures are not legislative shadow- 
boxing with imaginary problems. 

Why were these seven new laws 
passed? What are the small-business 
problems which they were designed to 
meet? How are they important to small 
business? 

HELPING SMALL FIRMS OBTAIN CAPITAL 


First and foremost, I believe that the 

new Small Business Investment Act will 
prove to be one of the most important 
steps that Congress has ever taken to 
preserve free and independent enter- 
prise. 
Without doubt, one of the most seri- 
ous handicaps to small-business con- 
cerns has been their inability to obtain 
capital. This is a problem which has 
been growing more and more acute. 
There was a time perhaps when small- 
business people could draw on the per- 
sonal savings of their families and im- 
mediate friends for sufficient capital. 
But each year the amount of capital re- 
quired to start and to operate an efficient 
business firm has been increasing. More 
machinery, more equipment, and more 
labor-saving devices of all kinds are 
necessary to meet competitive costs and 
to give efficient service. 

This means that if small firms are to 
survive, some way had to be found where- 
by they can obtain capital, on an im- 
personal basis, just as the big corpora- 
tions obtain their capital on an imper- 
sonal basis through the centralized stock 
and bond markets. Small firms cannot 
go to these markets. The costs of going 
to Wall Street for the amount of capital 
which a small firm needs, or going to 
any of the other big stock and bond 
markets, simply put these sources of 
capital beyond the reach of the small 
firm. 

This, then, is the problem which the 
Small Business Investment Act is de- 
signed to meet. And this is the first 
time that there has been any Federal 
legislation, or any Federal program, 
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that has attempted to help out with 
this problem. There have been num- 
bers of Federal lending programs, yes. 
And these have been very helpful to 
small business, as well as financially 
successful from the standpoint of the 
Government. But these lending pro- 
grams have not come to grips with 
the real problem, which is not the 
problem of obtaining commercial credit 
or bank-type loans, but the problem of 
obtaining equity capital and long-term 
debt capital. 
BANK CREDIT IS NOT ENOUGH 

This is the point which has been hard 
to put across: There is all the difference 
in the world between risk capital and 
loans of the kind which the local banks 
can make. A lot of people have thought 
that financing small business is a job 
which the local banks can take care of. 
But I believe that the investigations 
whieh our Small Business Committee 
made into this whole subject of small- 
business financing, and the hearings 
which we held, have now shown what 
the real problem is. 

The fact is, the local banks can and 
do provide many essential services to 
small business. The local banks can and 
do make low-risk loans on a short-term 
basis to the extent that they have funds, 
and such loans meet a requirement of 
both small firms and big firms for credit 
to finance inventories, accounts receiva- 
ble, and current operating costs and to 
meet all kinds of temporary needs. 

But the funds which the commercial 
banks have to operate on are almost 
all depositors’ funds. More than that, 
these funds are mostly demand deposits, 
which the depositors expect to be able 
to draw out at any moment. Commer- 
cial banks cannot, therefore, be expected 
to supply risk capital or make long-term 
loans. The representative of the 
American Bankers Association who testi- 
fied before our committee put it this 
way: 

The banks, as this committee knows, are 
not set up, they are not capitalized, they are 
not organized for the purpose of providing 
equity capital, and they are certainly not 
- organized for the purpose of providing long- 
term loans. 


The question is, then, where can small 
firms go for capital? The big corpora- 
tions raise equity capita] through the 
stock markets, and they obtain long- 
term debt capital by issuing bonds and 
notes which they can sell to the insur- 
ance companies, the big ‘banks, and the 
investment trusts. The small firm can- 
not go to these sources. 

Furthermore, the big corporations can 
and de obtain a large percentage of 
whatever new capital they may need for 
expansion and modernization _by, in 
effect, taxing the general public. It 
would be hard to count the numbers of 
times we have seen announcements over 
the past 5 or 6 years that one big-busi- 
ness industry or another was raising 
prices because, they said, they needed 
more money to build new plants or buy 
equimment to expand capacity. Small- 
business concerns cannot raise capital 
in this way. 
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HELPING PRIVATE ENTERPRISE HELP ITSELF 


The new Small Business Investment 
Act is not just another Government 
“loan” program. It is a way to help 
private enterprise help itself. Unlike the 
previous Government loan programs, 
this program is designed to encourage 
private enterprise to come in and do the 
job of financing ‘small business. It is 
designed to encourage privately owned 
and operated investment companies- to 
come in and fill the vacuum which now 
exists. The Government will help these 
new investment companies to get started, 
yes, and in a quite substantial way. To 
form one of these investment companies 
there must be at least 10 stockholders 
and they must raise at least $150,000 of 
private capital. With this they may then 
obtain another $150,000 of Government 
funds on a long-term basis. And they 
may then use this $300,000 of capital to 
invest in the stocks of small-business 
concerns, or to make long-term loans to 
them. Furthermore, the small-business 
concerns will acquire stock in the in- 
vestment companies, so eventually the 
small-business people in each locality will 
own al or a substantial share of their 
local investment company, even if they 
do not start the company and own it 
from the beginning. 

Is this a new socialistic enterprise? 
No, absolutely not. The new small-busi- 
ness investment companies will be set up 
to make profits for their stockholders. 
The new tax benefits which this Con- 
gress passed for small business include 
specific benefits to help these small- 
business investment. compariies become 
profitable and attractive to private in- 
vestors. In fact, it is‘hoped that this 
program will be so profitable that pri- 
vate capital will eventually pay back all 
the Government funds and put the Govy- 
ernment out of the picture completely. 
HELPING SMALL BUSINESS HELP THE COUNTRY 


Furthermore, the legislation has been 
designed so that red tape and Govern- 
ment interference will be at a minimum, 
even from the beginning. Small-busi- 
ness concerns obtaining financing 
through this program need have no 
dealings with the Government whatever. 
They will go directly to the local invest- 
ment companies. If the local invest- 
ment company thinks the small firm is a 
good risk or offers a good investment, it 
will invest in that concern or make it a 
loan; and if it does not think a small- 
business concern is a good proposition, it 
will not put money into that concern. 
In every case, the small-business invest- 
ment company will be backing its judg- 
ments with a substantial portion of pri- 
vate money. But the local investment 
company will have money to loan and to 
invest, and it will be looking for good 
investment opportunities—that will be 
its business, and its only business. 

So we will now have in this country 
exactly what small firms need—not a 
Government subsidy, but a chance to 
obtain capital on the basis of their own 
merits. 

If this new program succeeds, as I be- 
lieve it will, then it will solve one of the 
great weaknesses in our capitalistic sys- 


.10 stockholders may elect to be ex | 
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tem. The capitalistic system is, ¢ 
course, the greatest system on * 
And we are determined that it wil] out. 
last and outperform all other systems | 

Certainly, then, we could not 
to do nothing about the situation whigh © 
has been growing up, where the small 
business—the kind of business that has 
been the strength and the source of com. 
petition in our capitalistic system—is de. 
nied access to the capital on which oy 
system must operate. 

If the new legislation succeeds, it wil] 
solve a chronic problem, not just a prob. . 
lem that arises when our Government 
is squeezing bank credit to make 
tight. Yet it will also help small business 
avoid some of the disastrous conse. 
quences of a renewed credit squeeze— 
which now seems-to be commen 
provided, of course, that SBA allows the 
new program to get underway p 
and vigorously. When small firms are 
better capitalized, they are not so easily 
pushed into bankruptcy by having their 
bank credit reduced or cut off, as great 
numbers were in the credit squeeze of 
1953 and, again, in the prolonged squeeze 
of 1955 through 1957. 

If the new legislation succeeds to the 
extent it should, then there will bea 
prosperous growth of small businesses all 
over this country. Local communities 
will not need to depend entirely on the 
great industrial and financial centers for 
prosperity. They will have more and 
stronger local businesses, more prosper- 
ous local merchants, and more pros- 
perous local banks. People who wish 
to leave the farms, or are forced to leave 
the farm, will have more jobs to go to 
and more opportunities to start their 
own businesses. There will also be more 
jobs and more business opportunities 
and fewer unemployed people in the in- 
dustrial centers. In short, there should 
be more productive activity and more 
prosperity for the whole Nation. I be 
lieve that in passing the Small Business 
Investment Act, this Congress has 
passed one of the most important small- 
business measures ever enacted. 
HELPING SMALL BUSINESS WITH THE TAX BURDEN | 


Another important measure passed by 
this Congress—the Technical Amend- 
ments Act—removes a great many of 
the unnecessary hardships which have — 
been imposed on small business by the — 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. And in 
other ways this act provides tax benefits 
for small business which will make 
firms more attractive to private investors | 
and make it easier for small firms fo | 
finance purchases of new machinery and | 
equipment. 

Small corporations with no more than 
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from paying the corporate income tax; | 
small firms—both incorporated and wir 
incorporated—are. allowed a speedup 
depreciation whereby they may wile 
off 20 percent of the cost of new ma 
chinery and equipment in the first ears 
investors in small concerns who suet} 
loss on their investments may take | 
ordinary-loss deduction rather tna 
capital-loss deduction; small concer® 
that suffer net operating losses may PNT 
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these losses back. and deduct them 
income received in the 3 preceding 
instead of only the 2 preceding 
. estate taxes may be postponed 
paid in 10 annual installments where 
an estate consists largely of an interest 
in a closely held business; and finally, 
dividend payments which the new small- 
business investment companies receive 
from stock in small-business concerns 
are made 100-percent tax exempt. All 
of these measures are good. 

The tax bill enacted by this Congress 

does not make all of the changes in the 
1 tax laws which the Democrats 
on our Small Business Committee have 
ended. It does not provide for 
a general reduction in small-business 
taxes and thus it will not make an 
tion of the tax burden which 
should be made. I have reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the bill which was 
finally enacted by this Congress contains 
the most benefits for small business that 
the administration could be persuaded to 
accept, and the most benefits which 
could have been put into a bill without 
having it vetoed by the President. Even 
so, the progress.which has been made 
in this bill is good. It will help many 
small firms in substantial ways. 
HELPING SMALL BUSINESS ENFORCE THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS 

Effective antitrust laws and effective 
enforcement of the antitrust laws are 
essentials for small business. Without 
effective enforcement, the best of laws 
are, of course, of little use. Probably the 
most effective deterrent to violations of 
the antitrust laws has been that these 
laws have provided an incentive for pri- 
vate enforcement through private suits. 
Specifically, there is a provision which 
allows anyone who is injured by a viola- 
tion of an antitrust law to sue and col- 
lect three times the amount of damages 
he has sustained. This incentive for 
small-business people who are injured by 
violations of these laws to bring private 
suits provides an important safeguard 
against the possibility that enforcement 
might be completely frustrated by politi- 
cal influence in the Federal enforcement 
agencies. 

To encourage people who have been 
Victimized by antitrust violations to bring 
suit, a real incentive is needed. People 
Who start such a suit must risk heavy 
kegal costs, a great deal of time, and pos- 
tibly the ill will of some big corpora- 
tion; and they must weigh all of this 
against the chances that the suit will 
be lost, or that the damages they col- 

will not be worth the cost and trou- 
Winning a private antitrust suit is 
hitaneasy matter. To collect damages, 
the small-business man must not only 
a to the court that the antitrust law 
las been violated, but he must prove the 
aMount of the damages he has sustained, 
of course, he must prove that the 
was the cause of his damages. 


from 


| i until a few years ago the possibility 


Collecting three times the damages 
Offered an effective incentive for bring- 
ia Private suits. Under the practice of 
thing] Revenue Service, only one- 
of the money collected was subject 
Man who 








taxes. In other words, the 
had been damaged paid the tax 
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on what his income would have been if 
he had not been damaged. 

The Internal Revenue Service changed 
this practice, however, and was upheld 
in the change by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in 1955. Since that time 
the ruling has been that anyone winning 
an antitrust damage suit must pay Fed- 
eral income taxes on the entire amount 
collected. - And, what is more, the ruling 
has .been that such damages must be 
treated as income received in the single 
year when they are collected, and taxes 
must be computed accordingly. This has 
meant, as a usual thing, that taxes would 
wipe out most of the damages which the 
small-business man might collect. And 
the result has been to discourage the 
bringing of private damage suits. This 
has been a great blow to private antitrust 
enforcement. It has discouraged pri- 
vate enforcement at a time when public 
enforcement was probably most needed 
to be supplemented by private enforce- 
ment. « 

Furthermore, the ruling that the dam- 
ages must be treated as income in a sin- 
gle year has seemed most unfair and 
illogical. Everyone familiar with anti- 
trust suits knows that the small-business 
man who has been injured by some illegal 
practice has not been a victim of that 
practice for just 1 year, but usually for 
many years. It is not unusual that the 
small-business man has been victimized 
over a period of 10 years, or even 20 
years. 

In section 58 of the Technical Amend- 
ments Act, this Congress has restored 
much of the incentive for bringing pri- 
vate antitrust suits. Specifically, the 
new law provides that damages collected 
need not be treated, for Federal tax pur- 
poses, as income received in just 1 year. 
They may now be treated as income re- 
ceived over the entire period when the 
injury is shown to have been sustained. 
This new incentive is not quite as much 
as was recommended by our Small Busi- 
ness Committee—or, at least; by the 
Democratic members of our Small Busi- 
néss Committee—but it is an important 
victory for small business. It is an im- 
portant victory for the public, generally. 
It will result in better compliance with 
the antitrust laws. 

HELPING SMALL BUSINESS BY CLOSING AN 
ANTITRUST LOOPHOLE s 

When this Congress amended the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, it took the 
initiative in closing a loophole in the 
antitrust laws which may well save 
many thousands of small-business firms 
from quick and unjust destruction. 

In testimony before our Small Busi- 
ness Committee, small-business people 
operating grocery stores, dairy stores, 
and other types of businesses complained 
that they were being victimized by illegal 
price discriminations, and, according to 
an interpretation which had been made 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act, the 
big corporations that were carrying on 
these discriminations were beyond the 
reach of the antitrust enforcement agen- 
cies. Specifically, under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, corporations engaged in 
the slaughter or meatpacking business 
are under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for enforcement of 
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the spvecial laws pertaining to the live- 
stock and meatpacking industries. And 
on this fact the law had been interpreted 
as exempting corporations from antitrust 
enforcement by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission 
on the ground that/some part of the cor- 
poration’s business is in meatpacking, or 
that it owns some interest in a meat- 
packing firm. Small-business people 
called our,committee’s attention to a 
case where one national retail grocery 
chain had escaped enforcement of the 
Robinson-Patman Act by the Federal 
Trade Commission merely because it had 
purchased a few shares of stock-in one 
of the big meatpacking companies. This 
meant that, this national chain could 
make or receive illegal price discrimina- 
tions on canned fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, cereals, bread, soap, and 
the hundreds of other items that retail 
food stores sell, now including cosmetics 
and many drugstore items. 

This meant also that this national 
chain and any other corporation own- 
ing stock in a meatpacking company 
could violate any of the other antitrust 
laws without fear of interference from 
the Federal antitrust agencies. 

This Congress has closed that loophole 
and restored the protection of the anti- 
trust laws to independent grocers, drug- 
gists, dairy firms, and other small busi- 
nesses. 

HELPING SMALL BUSINESS OBTAIN TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE AND INCREASED CREDIT 


This Congress has strengthened the 
Small Business Act and made it a per- 
manent statute. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration has been given increased 
authority and several new authorities to 
help small business. 

The maximum loan which the SBA 
can make has been' raised from $250,000 
to $350,000; and the highest interest rate 
which the SBA can charge a small firm 
has been cut from 6 to 5% percent. 

And by no means the least in impor- 
tance, SBA has been given a new au- 
thority for assisting and counseling 
small firms in the vital matters of ob- 
taining up-to-date technical know-how 
and obtaining access to new inventions. 
The new Small Business Act gives SBA 
not only the authority, but a congres- 
sional mandate to obtain for small 
business a proportionate share of the 
billions of dollars which the Federal 
agencies are handing out each year to 
encourage research and development. 
Furthermore, it has been given the au- 
thority and the duty to obtain for small 
firms access to the new inventions and 
the new industrial techniques being de- 
veloped under Government financing, 
principally by the big corporations. The 
SBA is now required to assist small firms 
to pool their resources in establishing 
laboratories and other research facili- 
ties to participate in Government re- 
search and development contracts. And, 
if the SBA carries out the new law, it 
will catalog the new industrial inven- 
tions and techniques developed by other 
companies under Federal grants, then 
make these inventions and techniques 
known to small firms and assist them 
in obtaining the use of these inventions 
and techniques. 





pealing the 3-percent tax on freight 
shipped by common carrier, it took the 
initiative in removing another important 
discrimination against small business. 
This discrimination worked in subtle 
ways, but was far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. Early last year our Smail 
Business Committee made a report—at 
least the Democratic members of our 
committee made a report—in which we 
pointed out that the real effect of this 
tax was to raise the marketing costs of 
goods shipped by common carrier. 
Small manufacturers, who must usually 
Ship this way, had to meet this added 
cost. For the most part, small distrib- 
utors and small merchantz—who usually 
receive their goods by common carrier— 
were burdened with an increase in the 
cost of their supplies. Many of the big 





chains. It was not difficult to imagine 
that, within a very short time, all of 
the local distribution business in dairy 
products of the whole Nation might be 
owned and controlled by 2 or 3 nation- 
wide corporations. From the facts we 
unearthed and publicized, it appeared 
that the Department of Justice was re- 
miss in enforcing the antitrust laws. 
However, shortly after our investigation 
brought this matter to light, this Depart- 
ment started grand jury proceedings. 
The question of whether the antitrust 
laws are being violated will now be de- 
termined; and if there are .violations, 
they will presumably be restrained. This 
investigation, it is true, has resulted in 
no new legislation, but it may result in 
better enforcement of the laws already 
on the books. 
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Finally, small business now has a_ corporations, on the other hand, operate THE DARK YEARS FOR SMALL BUSINESS) prom 
permanent agency of the Government their own private trucking or other Now I do not suggest that the work of been 
charged with duty of specializing in its transportation systems, and their goods this Congress has solved all of the prob. recov 
problems and working for its welfare. were not taxed. The practical conse- lems of small business, or that it has Th 
By making the Small Business Adminis- quence of the’ tax was, then, an unrea- restored anything like full equality of | were 
tration a permanent agency of the Gov- sonable advantage enjoyed by firms large opportunity for small business. It his | busin 
ernment, this Congress has, to a degree, enough to have their own transportation not. There is much work yet to be tion | 
given to small business the recognition systems, or large enough to receive sup- and it is imperative, it seems to me that. favor 
that was long ago given to labor, to plies shipped over these private systems. the next Congress push this work with. tion. 
agriculture, to big business and to other So, by repealing this tax, this Congress all the promptness and vigor that it can, trust 
economic groups. has removed one other unfair advantage command. As for the things which this # ane 
HELPING SMALL BUSINESS OBTAIN GOVERNMENT to big business. It has made another Congress has achieved for small b in na 
CONTRACTS important contribution toward restoring I think we can fairly say that they are ig 
In passing Public Law 85-800—which equality of opportunity for all business. only important steps in the right direc. aa 
revises all of the laws governing Federal HELPING SMALL BUSINESS THROUGH sMmaLL- tion, and that the future for small bygj. 7 
purchasing and contracting methods— BUSINESS COMMITTEES ness has. been made consi ee 
this Congress has taken a long step So much for the small-business legis- brighter than it was when this Congress to wri 
forward to help small firms obtain a lation passed by this Congress. It is first met. the F 
better share of Government business. most impressive, and it will be most When this Congress first met, we had, interp 
This is no small matter. helpful to small business. every reason to despair for any future The 
Indeed, the huge expenditures and = Beyond the things we can point to in {°F Small business in this country.) ited 
contracts being made by the Department the new laws that have been passed, Small business had then just gone Peder 
of Defense and the other Federal agen- there have also been, I think, many im- ‘rough several dark years. the fir 
cies account for a large percentage of all portant contributions to small business During the years of this administra-| Bator 
the production in this country. And jn the investigations, the hearings, the tion’s highly advertised business boom, to lob! 
the tendency of the Federal agencies to yeports, and the other work of our Small ‘*e Profits of the giant corporations) @ yy 7 
do business with the big corporations to Business Committee. If this is true, *<yTocketed. These giant corporations) IH srest ; 
the exclusion of small firms has long been then the credit is due to many Members ‘*#Sed prices, built new plants, new ware-| HH pup. 
a most serious matter. of the House of Representatives, not just Houses, and new retail outlets at a record | HB inat 1 
To make it easier for the Government to the members of our committee. The P8¢e, and they bought up and merged] BF inases 
agencies to place contracts with small yoyse established our committee ang *™#ller firms at an equal pace, And, as| Mi tn wa 
firms, the amount of a contract which pyovided the,funds for its operations, and >! business prospered and expanded,| M certair 
can be placed without going through the jn many ways many Members of the ®™@ll-business failures skyrocketed, antitru: 
advertised, competitive bid procedure fioyse have contributed to our work. The number of small firms forced into! H sbotas 
has been raised from $1,000 (in some fn our investigations and reports we have ankruptcy increased month by month,| ised an; 
agencies $500) to $2,500. This will tried to discover and point out any gen- 24 year by year, at a recordbreaking|  sc-sysn 
eliminate for many small firms the red era) failures on the part of the adminis- Pace. The fever of corporate mergers 
tape and all the expenses involved in trative agencies which tend to injure aged even to the point that the Wall In the 
going through the competitive bid pro- mail business, or to favor big business at ‘Street financial journals expressed | IR cies tp 
cedure. And it will also eliminate, in the expense of a fair chance for small @/arm. Thousands upon thousands of & ang cor 
these instances, the necessity for small rms) We have had occasions, particu- SMall- and medium-sized corporations centage 
firms to make deposits, along with their jarly to bring to the attention of the Were bought up, at bargain prices, and| I tratme, 
bids, in’ the form of certified checks. Department of Justice and the Federal SSimilated into the great corporate col-| I As. soo 
And what is equally important, this T;ade Commission instances where smal] Jectives that were blossoming with| & taken o; 
legislation gives the Federal agencies rms are being injured or discriminated Republican prosperity. BB prompt); 
permanent and clear authority to make against by what appeared to be violations At the beginning of this Congress our J for sma 
advance payments and progress Pay- of the antimonopoly laws. Small Business Committee made @/| i ‘me fa 
ments on Governmenit work, so they can To give an example, I can point to thoughtful report in which we reviewed “Weapor 
assist small firms in financing the Gov- our investigation of ; the dairy in- these trends and pointed out some of 8 delibe: 
ernment contracts which they succeed dustry. According to the facts we their causes. We looked at the rate of contracts 
in obtaining. : brought to light, hundreds and thou- ‘SMall-business failures, the rate of cor- Proper ‘p 
These things will not force the Gov- sands of local dairy firms across the Na- porate mergers, and the rate of big- |i Moductic 
ernment agencies to place more COn- tion are being victimized by local price business expansion. We concluded—as |i ™s knoc 
tracts with small firms; but at least they wars, below-cost selling, and other pred- Wwe had to—that if these trends contin- |B 23s ask 
will make it easier for these agencies to atory practices being carried on by a ued unchecked, the last small-business tracts, 
_ place contracts with them and make it few great corporations controlling na- firm would disappear in a matter of 16 | that the 
easier for small firms to finance these tionwide chains of local dairies. And as years. In brief, the rate at which afew |i Mmecor 
contracts. - the independent companies have been giant $100 million-corporations had im |i % crea 
REMOVING’ THE DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT TAX driven to the wall, they have been bought creased their control over business in the — 0 
When this Congress passed the bill re- up by and merged into these nationwide previous 5 years suggested that only the 
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firms.of this size would remain after 18 | 







































years. <7 oy 

Many things had happened and were + hing or 
happening. , 
BIG-BUSINESS CONTROL OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS nilitary 

Our antitrust laws had fallen into al- he ot | 
most complete disuse. In fact, we OO itt into ty 
that under the new administration ODE I iting. be 







of the antitrust agencies, the Fede 
Trade Commission, had trained its 18 
guns of antitrust on the very small bus: 
ness firms, letting the corporate giants £0 
unguarded and uninhibited in the mer 
ways of building monopoly. The ous: 
antitrust agency, the Department of Jue 
tice, had taken to the practice of setvtHns ” 
antitrust suits by consent decrees. + , 
decrees mean that antitrust law Vv! oa 
promise to mend their ways. we 
decrees, whatever the worth of tes. 
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rig 1958 
we _ denied the people who had 
mS Bt jen injured an opportunity to sue and 
york of @ secover damages. 
> Prob. | parts of the antitrust laws which 
it has, @  yere especially designed to protect small 
lity ot such as the anti-discrimina- 
Tt has. law—had fallen into especially bad 
e done, § ‘vor with the big-business administra- 
1, that ff tion There was a period when the anti- 
‘Kk with just officials were openly suggesting that 
tit can Bi inese laws no longer existed—or existed 
ch this @ i, name only—because of certain court 
usiness, MH jecisions they could peint to. So intense 
ney are’ ss the interest in reinterpreting the 
; direc- st laws that the Attorney General 
Il busi- HF ofthe United States set up a large com- 
derably nite, mostly of big-business lobbyists, 
ongress to write a report which was to instruct 
the Federal courts in the new ways of 
we had| @ interpreting the antitrust laws. 
- future Then Attorney General Brownell di- 
ountry, rected a copy of this report to every 
t gone| M yeral judge in the country, setting 
the first precedent in history when ar 
inistra-| # Attorney General has been bold enough 
s boom,| % ip lobby the courts. And that is not 
orations al. This Attorney General lent the 
orations great prestige of his office to a massive 
W ware- public-relations campaign to dignify 
a record that report and persuade the Federal 
merged | judges that what the lobbyists had writ- 
And, 85} in was really a bible Of antitrust law. 
panded, | certainly neither this breakdown in 
ed. antitrust enforcement nor this massive 
ced into| # sbotage of the antitrust statutes prom- 
month, isedanythine good for small business. 
reaking MG-BUSINESS CONTROL OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
mergers AND RESEARCH GRANTS 
he Wall Inthe Government procurement agen- 


ties—those agencies whose purchases 
and contracts account for a large per- 
centage of American production—the 
treatment of small firms was no better. 
4s.soon as this administration had 
taken office the Department of Defense 
promptly installed a trickle-. -wn system 
for small business. It had invented 
sme fancy new names, such as the 
“Weapons System Concept,” to describe 


it suit 






some of | ‘deliberate policy of shifting defense 
. rate of | iracts to the big corporations. The 
: of cor- |e Moper place for small firms in defense 
of big- ion, according to the new theory, 
ided—as |# 5 knocking at the doors of big busi- 
- contin- |# 5 asking for handouts of subcon- 
business |f% ‘cls. What happened, of course, was 
er of 16 | ‘ut the big corporations that got the 
ch a few | Mime contracts quite naturally skimmed 
had im |} % cream off the business. They 
ss in the out subcontracts only in periods 





‘Then their own plants were overloaded, 
built new plants to handle the more 
operations, and they subcon- 
tncted only low-profit work and work of 
which had little commercial or 
future. And, as the big manu- 
they fattened on defense contracts, 
ie used their surplus profits to-branch 
into the distribution fields, buying up 
of wholesale and retail outlets 
a & hew outlets of their own. 
Research and development of new 
and industrial processes also 
en, 2 enlarged item of Government 
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he if a 

he ¢ wi By 1957, the Department of 

at of va tlone was granting $3 billion a 

f se i vate firms to subsidize research 
pment of all kinds, and 96 


“i of this money was going to big 
Financing private research 
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and development in this disproportionate 
way would be bad enough under any cir- 
cumstance. But add to this the fact that 
the Government allows private firms to 
patent and control the patents on de- 
velopments made at Government ex- 
pense, and we have a sure-fire system for 
concentrating the competitive strength 
of the Nation into a few giant corpora- 
tions. 
BIG-BUSINESS REWRITE OF THE TAX LAWS 


And so, too, in the field of taxes small 
business was looking down the muzzle of 
the one cannon which is universally pow- 
erful to destroy. The Republican-con- 
trolled Congress of 1953-54 had com- 
pletely overhauled the Federal tax laws— 
at the administration’s request—and had 
loaded these laws with all kinds of busi- 
ness “incentives,” which turned out to 
be big-business favoritism and double 
burdens on small business. The entire 
Internal Revenue Code was rewritten and 
rigged with so many big-business loop- 
holes and favoritisms that we are not 
sure that we have found them all yet. 

The excess-profits tax had been re- 
pealed—with much shouting that this 
would help small business—when only 
the big corporations were making-excess 
profits.. And removing this tax meant 
that the industries having the power to 
raise prices—the big-business indus- 
tries—were given an incentive to raise 
prices, so as to take more excess profits 
which ‘they could now keep. The 
splurge of big-business price increases 
that followed brought about, indirectly, 
the great credit squeeze which proved to 


be the almost fatal blow to small 
business. 
LETTING “MONETARY CONTROLS” RUN THE 


GOVERNMENT 


In our splendid capitalistic system all 
business firms operate on credit. With- 
out credit business firms, big or small, 
cannot do business. And the policies of 
this administration were as sure. to 
Squeeze small business out of the credit 
picture as night is sure to follow day. 

The administration had from the out- 
set been firmly rooted to the idea of let- 
ting “monetary controls” run the Gov- 
ernment. It had reached pretty far back 
in history for the idea. In fact, to find 
anything like a practical application of 
the idea, the clock had to be turned back 
to a 19th-century theory of the British 
Government. But by dusting off this 
idea and giving it an up-to-date public- 
relations treatment, it was made to seem 
a plausible solution to this administra- 
tion’s conflicting promises and ambitions. 
What were the promises? . 

First of all, this administration prom- 
ised to “free” business of all kinds of 
controls and Government interferences. 
And, of course, this was a promise the 
big-business leaders meant to keep. Yet 
they promised with equal vigor that they 
would maintain a sound dollar and allow 
no inflation to occur under this adminis- 
tration. 

Had some miracle come to pass so that 
both promises panned out, this would 


‘have been because big business flatly 


refused to raise prices after demanding 
and getting every incentive for raising 


_ prices. 
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But ‘monetary controls’ seemed to of- 
fer a happy solution for everybody—ev- 
erybody, that is, of great wealth. “Mone- 
tary controls” meant—first of all—high- 
er interest rates. The administration’s 
first actiOn was to raise the interest rates 
and thus give the big bankers and money 
lenders a bigger share of the national 
income: -As best I can estimate, the 
American people will pay $10 billion more 
in interest charges this year, 1958, than 
they paid in 1952. 

But “monetary controls” were to be the 
cure-all for everything, big business was 
“freed’ of all Government interfer- 
ences—even interferences from antitrust 
laws. 

Finally, “monetary controls” meant 
that the Government could go out and 
play golf and not worry about spending 
and taxes, reducing the national debt, or 
anything else. 

Yes, “monetary controls” were going 
to offer an easy way of getting around 
all the hard problems of Government. 
All that was needed, according to this 
happy theory, was to raise interest rates 
a little here and a little there, to squeeze 
the credit supply at some times and 
loosen it at other times. These activ- 
ities would, of course, run the prices of 
Government bonds up and down. But 
the big bankers and speculators had no 
objection to that. 

BIG-BUSINESS INFLATION AND THE SMALL= 

BUSINESS CREDIT SQUEEZE 

The promised miracle did not, how- 
ever, come to pass. Instead of main- 
taining a sound dollar, “monetary con- 
trols” brought about increased prices. 
And, as would have been expected by 
anybody not lost in a 19th century 
dream world, these policies brought 
about increased prices even at a time 
when demand was falling and supplies 
were increasing. 

Raising interest rates added increased 
costs on to the big-business industries, 
which raised prices and passed the cost 
increases on to consumers. And while 
they' were about it, these industries be- 
gan raising prices for the further pur- 
pose of fattening their profits. So, after 
having been stable for the last 18 
months of the Truman administration, 
prices wére on their way up again. The 
only answer to this, according to the 
administration’s “monetary-controls” 
theory, was to make money tight by 

squeezing bank credit. 

Putting a stop to increases in the 
money supply at a time when the vol- 
ume of business and the need for money 
were increasing might not have proved 
so disastrous for small business if the 
matter had stopped there. Had only 
normal demands for bank credit con- 
tinued, there would have been a suffi- 
cient supply to take care of most of the 
small-business needs. But the Treasury 
under Secretary Humphrey was busy 
raising interest rates on Government 
bonds and other securities, so corporate 
bond rates went up, with the result that 
the big corporations postponed much 
of their financing in the bond market, 
demanding more and more temporary 
credit from the commercial banks. And 
being the banks’ biggest depositors and 
most influential customers, the big cor- 
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porations got the bank credit, leaving 
he small firms to go without, or to 
struggle on much reduced amounts. 

We now have the exact story of what 
the tight-money policies did to small 
business. We have the story in statis- 
tics compiled by the Federal Reserve 
System itself. 

These Federal Reserve statistics show 
that between October 1955 and October 
1957—the period when credit was made 
progressively tighter—the amount of 
bank credit extended to the smallest 
firms actually decreased. These were 
the firms having less than $50,000 of as- 
sets. In contrast, the amount of bank 
credit extended to firms having more 
than $1600 million of assets increased by 
66 percent. Furthermore, these Federal 
Reserve statistics snow, as might be ex- 
pected, that what happened all along the 
line was that the bigger the firm, the 
bigger its increase in bank credit. 

Yet, in this 2-year period the volume 
of business in the Nation had expanded, 
prices had increased, and all classes of 
business firms needed more, not less 
credit. 

At one time the big-money managers 
argued that the big corporations were 
getting the lion’s share of the bank 
credit, only because it was the big- 
business industries that were making 
large expansions, and credit was merely 
going where it was needed. But when 
the Federal Reserve finally made its 
survey, its figures showed that big firms’ 
getting the credit was not an industry 
matter at all. On the contrary, these 
figures on an industry-by-industry basis 
showed the same story for each industry: 
the biggest firms in the industry had 
gotten terrjfic incre-ses in credit during 
the tight-money period, and th. smallest 
firms in the industry had gotten less 
credit. 

Have the effects of the tight-money 
policies now been wiped out? No; the 
results are still with us in many ways. 

One result has been that many of 
those small firms that managed to sur- 
vive the credit saueeze lost their inde- 
pendence. When small retailers and 
distributors could not get credit from 
their banks, they were forced to turn 
to the big manufacturers for credit. 
And many of those lucky enough to ob- 
tain credit from these big suppliers now 
find that new patterns have been estab- 
lished, their dependence continues, old 
suppliers who could not furnish credit 
have gone out of business, and they 
are tied to the big suppliers in many 
ways. This is partly the reason there 
are now 18,000 fewer manufacturing 
firms in the country than there were at 
the end of 1952. The smaller manufac- 
turers who could not obtain enough 
credit to supply distributors and retailers 
lost their distributor and retailer out- 
lets. 

BIG-BUSINESS FAVORITISM MUST BE REPLACED 
WITH EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

No, the policies-of this administra- 
tion have not been kind to small busi- 
ness. They were not kind to small busi- 
ness in the period of the big-business 
boom, and they have not been kind to 
small business since the recession was 
finally precipitated in the fall of 1957. 
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It would be too much to review all of 
the ways in which the executive and 
regulatory agencies have functioned un- 
der this administration to favor big busi- 
ness at the expense of small-business 
competitors and distributors. It is 
enough to say that their many regula- 
tions and programs and their big busi- 
ness executives in key Government posi- 
tions have not even shown an under- 
standing of the problems of small busi- 
ness. 

No one can say that the health of small 
business today is all that it ought to be. 
None of us can really think that all has 
been done which must be done to remove 
unfair hardships and bring about com- 
petitive equality for all business. I sin- 
cerely hope, as I know many of the Mem- 
bers do, that the next Congress will con- 
tinue to improve upon the progress 
which this Congress has made. Cer- 
tainly, we must know that this is vital to 
the welfare of the whole Nation—and 
vital to our political freedoms. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a report by me 
to the people of the State of New York, 
entitled “Report by Senator Javits to the 
People of the State of New York, 85th 
Congress, Autumn 1958.” I am submit- 
ting this report in keeping with a long- 
standing tradition of mine ever since the 
80th Congress; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report may be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp in any sub- 
sequent publication of the Rrecorp before 
the last one. ‘ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ° 
Report BY SENATOR JAVITS TO THE PEOPLE OF 

New York, 85TH CONGRESS, AUTUMN 1958 


This is the final report on the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. It is the fourth re- 
port of this Congress intended to keep cit- 
izens of our State informed of the activities 
of the Senate and my part in them. 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The latter part of the session was deeply 
concerned with the Mideast threat of war. 
There was also discernible a gathering storm 
in the Far East, relating to designs by Com- 
munist China on Formosa and its outlying 
defenses in Quemoy and Matsu. : 

The people are in considerable doubt as 
to the policy of the United States respecting 
the threat of war in the Far East. This threat 
has been brought. to the crisis stage by the 
Communist shelling of Quemoy and Matsu 
and by the apparent determination of the 
United States to utilize its Par Eastern de- 
fense forces to help to defend these islands. 
I deem it my duty to state the course of 
action which I believe we should pursue in 
this critical situation in pursuance of our 
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quest for peace and for justice in the 
and to do everything I can to advance such 
programs. ’ 

Our policy should be composed of the fol. 
lowing elements: Se 

1. We should honor our mutual defen 
agreement with the Republic of China on 
Formosa to come to its aid if its main terri. 
tory is imperiled by aggression, as the Presi. 
dent has asked. This is the commitment 
supported by the Congress in the Formos 
resolution of 1955. I do not find an 
in the Formosa resolution or in the y 
States policy saying that we must aiq in 
the defense of “such related positions and 
territories of the areas now in friendly hands 
if the President finds any of them to 
militarily untenable or unnecessary to the 
defense of the Republic of China 
Formosa. 

2. The Congress must bear its share of the 
responsibility in respect of the current Crisis 
for the Congress has affirmatively acted to! 
give the President support in the authority. 
which he is now utilizing. The Formos, 
resolution, passed by the overwhelming votes 
of 410 to 3 in the House of Representatives 
and &5 to 3 in the Senate, in January 
gave congressional approval to the util'gation 
by the President of full authority in his dis. 
cretion to use United States forces to help, 
defend Formosa and the supporting islands, 
One of the findings of this resolution was 
that the defense of Formosa and the Pegea- 
dores was “essential to the vital interests of 
the United States and el! friendly nations 
in or bordering upon the Pacifie Océan." 
The Congress can review the policy upon | 
which the Formosa resolution was based at! 
any time, but in the meantime. the Congres) 















“is as much bound by this policy\as is the! 


President. a 
3. A resumption of negotiations which had 
been fruitless for so long at Geneva, as in-| 
vited by the Communist regime, are certainly 
in order and the President has welcomed 
them on the ambassadoria! level. But the 
United States should not be driven or ¢0- 
erced into agreements which can gravely im- 
peril the free world’s position everywhere 
and particularly in south and southeast Asia 
and the Pacific. The policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of Communist China has been repeated- 
ly approved overwhelming’y without dissent 
by both Houses of Congress. The U. N,, it- 
self, as recently as the last regular session 
of the General Assembly, by a vote of 47to#, 
with 7 abstentions, decided to accept the 
decision of its steering committee to post- 
pone for another year consideration of the 
admission of Communist China. 
Certainly while Communist China is using 
force in the Formosa area: is 
holding United States prisoners in violation 
of international law and morality; is defying 
the U. N. by its violation of the Korean 
armistice, its refusal to purge itself fom 
its aggression in Korea, and its determina- 
tion to prevent the coming into existence o 
a unified Korea, it would be nothing but 
appeasement with disastrous results to the 
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free world to recognize Communist a 
now. The arrogance of the threat céntained) ue 
in the letter of Premier Khrushchev to Pres month 
dent Eisenhower of September 7, gardin 
cluding the demand that the United Most 2 
withdraw its naval forces from the_ Our ¢ 
Strait must also be weighed in this @ selenti 
nection. a ment + 
4. Should the further use of force CDA™E by tn. 
in the Taiwan Strait, with increasing 9% meetin 
vation of the war danger, it would be? World 
duty to lay the situation before the 0 ‘Ot its 
General Assembly as a threat to intern tion of 












peace before allowing a conflagration 0 de 
velop in the Formosa area. In any Casa”, 
situation accelerates the need for esi 
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ment of a permanent U.N. force to¢ tn adva 
peace maintenance responsibilities ‘Moms. 
vested in the U. N. : 
The President had been willing: Be Int 
with the leaders of the world to rest Which: 
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crisis, but at the last. moment, after 
t conference with Communist Chi- 
jeaders, Soviet Premier Khrushchev re- 
ee The matter has gone before the 
v. N. which has vested in Secretary Ham- 
rskjold authority to seek a solution where- 
American troops can be withdrawn and 
tored. 
Mieeident Eisenhower in his speech before 
U. N. made very concrete and construc- 
tive proposals to secure the peace in the 
ie East, a peace which was assured by 
the sending of U. 8. troops to Lebanon as a 
temporary, stopgap measure in the absence 
of # U. N. police force in being for the pur- 
_ Ihave advocated a concrete and strong 
Middle East policy recognizing the necessity 
for regional economic development, legiti- 
mate nationalist aspirations, the sanctity of 
the borders of all nations there, recognition 
of the right of Israel to national existence 
y with other nations, and adequate 
assurances against internal subversion and 
indirect aggression. 

The U. + emeseantl force in the Egyptian- 
Israeli border area~has maintained the peace 
inthat once troubled sector. I supported the 
resolution adopted by both Houses of Con- 
gress favoring the establishment of a perma- 
nent U. N. emergency force. A suitable 
U.N. police force can do much to preserve 
that local peace which is the basis for world 


one Formosa resolution passed overwhelm- 
ingly by Congress in 1955 gave the President 
full authority to use U. S. forces to 
defend Formosa or the islands supporting 
it, It has been settled U. S. policy to 
require of Communist China, a regime. not 
elected. by the people of Chine, evidence of 
good faith and of obedience te the obliga- 
tions of civilized nations under the U. N. 
Charter and international law before rela- 
tions betwéen it and the United States could 
be regularized. Certainly while Communist 
China is moving against the offshore islands 
by aggression with force, is summarily hold- 
ing U. 8. prisoners, and is in violation of 
the armistice in Korea, U. S. withdrawal 
from its solemn Obligations in the Far East, 
including our defense agreement with the 
Republic of China, would be nothing but 
appeasement with disastrous results to the 
free world and the whole Far East. 
Negotiations as invited by Communist 
China are certainly in order and the President 
has welcomed them, but unless the policy 
which dictated the Formosa resolution is 
our Government has fundamental 
commitments which it cannot abandon ex- 
cept with the greatest peril to our own and 
free World security. Ameri should recog- 
nize this as a vital aspect of ‘our leadership 
for peace. I have urged congressional hear- 
ings to consider the policy of the Formosa 
fesolution and that the President state the 
conditions under which we can treat with 
unist China. Should further use of 
ensue, it would appear to be our duty 
to lay os situation before the U. N. as a 
threat to in ernational peace before allowing 
‘conflagration to develop. 
i announcement by the President last 
th requesting the Soviet to negotiate re- 
Suspension of nuclear testing is a 
- ®uspicious moment in postwar history. 
country’s sincerity in seeking a true, 
basis for an effective controls agree- 
ve. to end nuclear testing was made clear 
esting nnouncement following the Geneva 
World of U. S. and Soviet scientists. The 
“Ot its now awaits with deep consciousness 
an significance the demonstra- 
iets nC: S. S. R.’s real willingness to 
Meining to step-by-step agreements now 





to be negotiated. 

“tnag took two significant steps forward 

hte & President Eisenhower's historic 

poe Peace and atoms-for-security pro- 
The Senate ratified the Statute of 

 . ational Atomic Energy Agency, by 

- ‘he U. 8. participates with 79 
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other nations in developing atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. In addition, legislation 
was enacted to permit the United States to 
share atomic information with its allies sub- 
ject to security safeguards in the national 
interest. Financial and technical assistance 
are also to be rendered to the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 

For the Mutual Security Program the Con- 
gress appropriated $3,298,092,500, $652 mil- 
lion less than the administration request 
and $358,307,500 less than had been author- 
ized by the Mutual Security Act of 1958. 
This amount included $1,515,000,000 for mili- 
tary assistance, $750 million for defense sup- 
port, $400 million for economic aid (the De- 
velopment Loan Fund), and $150 million for 
technical cooperation. Congress had earlier 
enacted into the Mutual Security Act my 
amendment calling for a Presidential study 
as to how U. 8S. foreign-policy objectives 
can be advanced through coordination of 
the activities of %he private sector of the 
national economy. . 

Foreign economic- and technical-assist- 
ance programs for free-world nations are as 
essential to national security as our defense 
“expenditures. Directly related to progress 
abroad is our own long-range economic ad- 
vancement at a steady growth directly 
affecting prosperity, increased job opportuni- 
ties, and better living standards here at home. 

I continue as a U. S. delegate to the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference and as Chair- 
man of the Economic Section of the General 
Affairs Committee of that conference. In 
the latter capacity, I presided over a meet- 
ing in London in late August to determine 
what action NATO countries might take col- 
lectively, though not necessarily through the 
NATO organization, to help free-world un- 
derdeveloped areas outside Europe and the 
economically underdeveloped countries in 
NATO. - 

A compromise bill extending the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program for 4 years was 
enacted. This measure allows tariff cuts up 
to 20% below existing rates, but not more 
than 10% in a single year, and allows the 
cuts tobe made any time within 4 years 
beyond the end of the act’s extension. Also 
included in the compromise measure was a 
Senate-passed provision with minor changes 
that requires consideration of weaknesses in 
the internal economy due to excessive im- 
ports as a factor in determining whether im- 
ports should be reduced in order to prevent 
harm to the national security. 

There are grave problems of certain busi- 
nesses which are adversely affected by im- 
ports. I have urged that such businesses be 
given Federal aid to enable them to modern- 
ize their operations or to convert to other 
lines in order to continue economically 
sound and to provide employment. I am 
hopeful that a law for such adjustment as- 
sistance may yet be forthcoming. The Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act 
contains “escape clause”. and other pro- 
visions to deal with the problems of U. S. 
businesses adversely affected by imports. I 
shall do my utmost to maintain a fair balance 
between the problems of such businesses and 
the national interest which requires broad 
and effective free-world international trade. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 
remains a principal item in our national pro- 
gram to answer the challenges laid down by 
the Soviet in the military, scientific, and eco- 
nomic fields. ‘ 

I sponsored a resolution calling for a meet- 
ing of foreign ministers of the American Re- 
publics and of Canada to review policies of 
mutual understanding in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. and, if advisable, to prepare .the 
agenda for a summit conference of heads of 
state in the hemisphere. The shameful 
treatment accorded Vice President Nrion on 
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his recent South American visit should serve 
as a solemn warning that many people in the 
other American republics can be moved by 
demagogic misinterpretations of our motives 
and policies. 

I sponsored legislation to be studied dur- 
ing the congressional recess proposing to 
establish a federally-chartered World De- 
velopment Corporation, to expand materially 
the flow of private U.S. investment primarily 
into the private economies of less developed 
areas of the world. It would channel funds 
invested by small investors here and in other 
countries into overseas investments on a 
stock-equity basis in economic development 
projects and private businesses wherever con- 
sistent with U.S. foreign policy objectives. 

Implementing the Randall Report on In- 
ternational Travel, which came about as a re- 
sult of my amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1957, I introduced a series of 
bills aimed at removing barriers to foreign 
travel and encouraging international tour- 
ism. One of these measures facilitating the 
border crossing of cars rented by American 
tourists was enacted into law. Stimulation 
of our domestic economy, expansion of for- 
eign trade, and greater mutual understand- 
ing are all direct benefits to be reaped from 
increased international travel. 

On another free-world front the unrest 
and bloodshed in Cyprus is most tragic for all 
concerned. I have been urging for a long 
time self-determination for Cyprus under 
U. N. auspices in which full protection of 
rights of minorities is assured. 


BUDGET, THE ECONOMY AND TAXES 


Congress enacted a record budget of some 
$80 Dillion, of which approximately half 
went for defense purposes. Decreasing rev- 
enues, stemming principally from the eco- 
nomic recession, resulted in a fiscal year 1958 
deficit of $2.813 billion, and the deficit for 
the current fiscal year, it is estimated, will 
be about $12.2 billion. Our gross national 
product, however, has risen to $429 billion, 
thereby enabling us better to deal with our 
problems of financing. 

The increasing national debt has necessi- 
tated legislation raising the permanent pub- 
lic-debt limit from $275 billion to $283 billion 
and increasing the temporary limit to $288 
billion through June 30, 1959. 

On the other hand, Congress enacted a 
Hoover Commission recommendation (H. R. 
8002) to authorize inclusion of expenditure 
limitations in appropriation acts and to re- 
vise budgeting practices of the executive 
branch so as to bring long-term spending 
projects under a mandatory annual review 
and prevent the accumulation of vast 
amounts of unspent carryover funds, often 
beyond further congressional scrutiny. Also, 
passage of legislation decreasing certain pres- 
ent high farm price supports and the taper- 
ing off of the recession with a consequent up- 
turn in revenues give hope for budget relief 
next year. 

Present corporate and excise taxes were 
continued for 1 year to July 1, 1959. Elimi- 
nated, however, was the 3-percent tax on the 
transportation of goods; removal of this levy 
should aid in reducing the cost of goods to 
consumers in addition to helping the bur- 
dened transportation industry. 

The tax on admissions to theaters, etc., 
was revised to exempt the first $1 of admit- 
tance charge from levy; exemption was given 
to private nonprofit schools from certain ex- 
cise taxes; and exemption was provided for 
most admissions where proceeds go to an or- 
ganization operated exclusively to provide 
scholarships, fellowships and study above the 
secondary-school level. 


A technical tax bill was enacted to elimi- 
nate substantive unintended benefits and 
hardships in existing income, estate, and 
gift taxes and remove many technical errors 
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and ambiguities in the tax statutes. Small- 
business tax relief is discussed later in this 
report. 

The Area Redevelopment Act providing 
economic aids to low-income areas or those 
hit by severe and prolonged unemployment 
was passed by Congress but vetoed by the 
President on the main ground of excessive 
cost. I believe a measure of this type to be 
needed. It will undoubtedly be before us 
again in the next Congress. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Congress enacted legislation streamlining 
our National Defense Establishment in ac- 
cordance with recommendations made by 
President Eisenhower. I joined in spon- 
soring important parts of this measure. This 
bill is designed to give the Secretary of De- 
fense the flexibility he needs to manage the 
Defense Department but at the same time re- 
tains traditional congressional control over 
the roles and missions of the military serv- 
ices. The bill gives statutory backing to the 
National Guard and the National Guard Bu- 
reau and reaffirms the intent of Congress 
that there shall be naval and marine avia- 
tion and a Marine Corps. 

To make military service more attractive 
as a career and to give incentives to key per- 
sonnel, Congress enacted pay raises for non- 
commissioned and commissioned person- 
nel with at least 2 years of active duty, rang- 
ing from 3 to 41%. In addition, a system 
of proficiency pay for enlisted men and 
responsibility pay for ‘officers was provided 
as a means of rewarding special skills and 
responsibilities. Military careers for nurses 
and medical specialists were made more 
attractive by increasing permanent grades 
for which they may qualify. Included in 
the bill was an increase of 6% for military 
personnel retired prior to June 1, 1958. 

I supported the move to defeat the effort 
to restrict unduly funds available to pay for 
medical care in civilian hospitals of depend- 
ents of Armed Forces personnel. 

Congress adopted legislation in which I 
joined as cosponsor authorizing the chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Admiral Rickover for his outstanding efforts 
in development of the atomic submarine. 

To meet the problems created by the Space 
Age, Congress enacted legislation establish- 
ing the National Aeronautics Space Adminis- 
tration and developing a comprehensive space 
program. I was elected to the newly formed 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act was amended 
vesting responsibility for civil defense joint- 
ly in the Federal Government and the States 
and their subdivisions. The new law also 
authorizes the Federal Government to pur- 
chase radiological instruments and detection 
devices and repeals the prohibition against 
Federal financial contributions to States for 
civil defense personnel and administrative 
expenses. The fact that a modern nuclear 
bomb possesses 1 million times the destruc- 
tive power of a World War II blockbuster 
and that 100 of these weapons might. blanket 
the entire U. S. with fallout points up the 
necessity of new civil defense arrangements. 


AGRICULTURE 


Congress enacted an omnibus farm bill, 
the Agricultural Act of 1958, reducing price 
supports and easing production controls 
on cotton, rice and corn 4nd extending for 
3 years the incentive payment program for 
wool under the Wool Act of 1954. This 
legislation also offers an opportunity for 
departure from the longstanding parity price 
support program which has cost billions of 
Government money without correspondingly 
adequate help to the farmer. For exam- 
ple, corn producers will have an oppor- 
tunity to decide by referendum whether they 
wish to continue on a 65% parity price sup- 
port program or one based on 90% of the 
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average market price for the 3 preceding 
years. 

Congress.continued for 18 months Public 
Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act, which provides for the 
barter program under which surplus Ameri- 
can goods are traded for foreign strategic 
and other material, and authorized the sale 
abroad for foreign currencies of an addi- 
tional $2.25 billion of surplus farm com- 
modities. 

Congress enacted legislation promoting in- 
dustrial use of agricultural products and es- 
tablishing the Agricultural Research and In- 
dustrial Administration to develop through 
research new and increased industrial uses of 
farm products. I was cosponsor of one of 
the measures which went to make up this 
final bill. 

The problems of milk marketing in the 
New York area and of the milk marketing 
orders issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture have been of prime concern to me. 
New York is the second dairying State in 
the country and milk is vital in the economy 
of our State. I have constantly sought the 
counsel and guidance of New York farmers 
and dairymen in respect of their problems 
and shall continue todo so. From experience 
with the milk-feed price ratio, it is clear 
that our agricultural situation in the State 
is not the same as that of Middle Western 
corn or wheatgrowing States or of Southern 
cotton-growing States but must. be consid- 
ered as an element in our economy based 
upon its own facts and circumstances. 

Jurisdiction over retail sale of meat and 
poultry products and oleomargarine was 
taken from the Agriculture Department and 
given to the Federal Trade Commission, thus 
strengthening antitrust enforcement and 
policing of unfair trade practices. 

Trading in onion futures was prohibited, 
a measure much sought after by many 
onion farmers in our State. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Congress reacted to the drastic plight 
faced by the Nation’s railroads by enact- 
ing the Transportation Act of 1958. This 
legislation authorizes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to guarantee up to $500 
million in short-term loans to railroads 
for purchase of capital equipment or for 
property maintenance, gives the ICC full 
authority to adjust intrastate rail rates that 
give others engaged in interstate commerce 
an unreasonable advantage; directs the ICC, 
in fixing reasonable minimum rates, to ig- 
nore the rates of competing modes of trans- 
portation unless the effect of a lower rail 
rate would be to destroy competition; and 
exempts truckers of certain agricultural 
products from ICC regulation. 

I fought against an effort to allow rail- 


‘roads with commuter services to terminate 


any of such services solely upon the ground 
of a net loss in the operation of any such 
service or branch line. Commuter service 
should be rendered where at all practicable 
and not denied on the basis of a net loss on a 
particular branch but only if there is a total 
unreasonable burden on the subject rail- 
road. I am pleased to say that my fight was 
successful and that the bill as it became 
law was based upon the principle stated. 
In this way, the legitimate interest of com- 
muters and of big cities heavily served by 
commuter lines and branches was fairly pro- 
tected. I have sponsored legislation, S. 4200, 
which would assure that where States and 
municipalities. grant tax relief to commuter 
railroads to enable them to continue service, 
this relief would accrue, as intended, for the 
benefit of their commuter operations rather 
than being absorbed by increased Federal 
taxes. Thus municipalities desiring com- 
muter service to continue should be able 
to contribute by tax relief or otherwise to 
make continuance of service possible. 

I joined in sponsoring the measure now law 
to create the Federal Aviation Agency with 
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authority to establish air traffic rules | 
develop and coordinate air navigation facili. 
ties for civil amd military aircraft; this | 
regulation will help to avoid an increasing | 
number of tragic air accidents. i 

The congressional session ended without. 
action on the legislation to amend th | 
Robinson-Patman Act (S. 11) to provide that | 
the so-called good-faith defense is not, 
substantive defense in certain cases, | 

A study by the Senate Committee on pp. 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the many 
problems faced by the United States textile | 
industry was authorized. 

The Renegotiation Act was continued for | 
6,months instead of the 2 years ori | 
requested by the administration in onder 
that the next Congress might have an op- 
portunity to go fully into the renegotiation 
program on defense contracts, especially in 


the light of recent court decisions. 


’ LABOR 


Congress enacted into law the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act (S. 2888). This 
bill requires the managers of al’ pension and 
welfare fund plans, except certain very 
small ones and those operated by govern. 
mental agencies or charitable and fraternal 
organizations, to register with the 
ment of Labor, giving all pertinent imforma- 
tion about the fund’s officers and finances; 
places responsibility for policing and im- 
proving ‘these plans upon the participants; 
leaves to the States detailed regulation pro- 
cedures relating to insurance, trusts, and 
other phases of operation; requires that 
managers of any employee-welfare or pen- 
sion-benefit plans, unless exempted, register 
within 90 days after regulations are issued; 
requires annual reporting to show amounts 
contributed by employer and employee, 
amount of benefits paid or o*herwise fur- | 
nished, number of employees covered, as- 
sets, liabilities, receipts, disbursements, and | 
other financial activities of the plan, salaries | 
or fees charged to the plan, io whom paid 
and the purpose; and provides for public 
examination of these reports. Criminal pen- 
alties are provided for violation. This bill 
is, of course, very limited in scope, consider- 
ing what was needed in the field, but is 
helpful as far as it goes. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1958, known as the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, passed the Senate by a vote of 
88 to 1 but failed of passage in the House 
and thus died at the end of the session. As 
passed by the Senate, it dealt with respon- 
sibility and full disclosure of union organi- 
gation, membership rules, business pr0- 
cedures, and financial operations and con- 
tained provisions designed to bar many of 
the abuses and racketeering practices dis- 
closed by the recent investigations of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management Field 
(the McClellan Committee). In 
it proposed to deal with the “no-man’s land” 
area where neither the National Labor Re-— 
lations Board nor State authorities were | 
able to assume jurisdiction in labor dis 
putes, narrowed the definition of supervisor, 
made provisions for union democracy, looked 
to the~definition and adoption of 
practice codes by unions and barred convict 
ed felons from union office. 3 

To relieve the plight of some 5 an 
unemployed, many of whom had 
their unemployment compensation benefits 
Congress enacted legislation, which I 
ported, authorizing additional unem: nt 
compensation to individuals who had 
hausted their rights under State ue 
ment compensation laws and under aad 
laws applying to Federal civilian nee 
and veterans and appropriated $666 we 
for that purpose. New York promgey 
came a participating State under this aT 
law. , . 4 

The Senate approved a 10% increase it 
railroad retirement pensions and prove 
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for the funds for which to pay this increase. 
This bill, which I supported, however failed 
of e in the House and consequently 

tive action will be necessary next year; 


Legislation was enacted to establish en- 
forceable safety regulations in longshore and 
ship repair work. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND CONSUMERS 


Legislation, of which I was a cosponsor of 
principal provisions, was enacted giving 
small business tax relief. This new law 
allows investors who lose money in small- 
business ventures to write off their losses 

ordinary income up to $25,000 a year; 
extends loss carry-back privileges trom pres- 
ent 2 years to 8 years; allows increased first- 
depreciation credit on the first $10,000 
invested in depreciable tangible property; in- 
creases from $60,000 to $100,000 the mini- 
mum accumulated earnings credit provided 
in determining the surtax on excessive sur- 


closely-held business over a period 
years; and allows certain closely-held cor- 
porations to elect to be taxed as partnerships. 
I sponsored the Small Business Research 
and Development Assistance Act of 1958 to 
enable small businesses to set up joint re- 
search and development organizations by 
pooling their financial resources and with 
the aid of loans from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration subject to initial -Government 
approval and periodic review of such agree- 
ments to insure that the projects o 
in the best economic interest of the Nation. 
The principal provisions of this bill were in- 
corporated into law (Public Law 85-536). 
The Small Business Administration has 
been made a permanent agency, small busi- 
ness loan limits were raised from $250,000 
#0.$350,000, the maximum rate of interest on 
SBA loans were lowered from 6 to 5 percent 
and the Loan Poliey Board was continued. 
_The Small Business Investment Company 
Act which I supported was enacted into law. 
It authorizes the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the States to charter small-busi- 
hess investment companies which in turn 
‘an make long-term loans and investments 
im eligible concerns. The SBA may make 
loans to such investment companies from a 
$250 million revolving fund to be appro- 
pilated by Congress and may also make loans 
W State and local development corporations. 
I continue as a member of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business and the 


: ry. 
The Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Was passed to require of house- 
‘fold textile products and to bar misleading 
a of such goods. The bill contains 
ne provisions considered highly unfair by 
; ‘Mull business and not deemed necessary to 
Mime? Protection; but T obtained a legis- 
ieee nopretation that will enable the 
a Trade Commission to deal with these 
be tent ninistaring the jal. 
enacted legislation requiring au- 
ree manufacturers to label new cars as 
‘@un. Tet#ll price in order to protect pur- 
ee 
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Ne HOUSING ; 
 fenr® Senate passed major legislation in- 
| Mid to uberalize mortgage teams fo home 
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owners, authorize additional funds for ur- 
ban renewal and slum clearance, extend the 
public-housing provisions, and otherwise ex- 
tend and improve Federal activity in housing. 
My amendment to this bill, which was ac- 
cepted by the Senate, would have increased 
the amount payable to a family displaced 
from the site of an urban-renewal project 
from $100 to $200. 

Unfortunately, this Senate-paseed bill died 
when the House failed to pass it. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to act anew next year. 
This was a serious development for urban 
renewal (slum clearance) projects in big 
cities but will be somewhat alleviated by the 
$100,000,000 emergency fund available to the 
President. 

The Community Facilities Act providing 
for Federal loans to aid cities and towns in 
the construction of public works passed the 
Senate but died in the House. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The intransigent fight being waged by cer- 
tain States against desegregation of public 
schools, presents a major domestic crisis. I 
have advocated that the Department of Jus- 
tice throw the full weight of the U.S. Govern- 
ment into current judicial proceedings; that 
the Civil Rights Commission established last 
year hold hearings; and that Part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, which section was 
eliminated by the Senate last year, be en- 
acted to deal effectively with this situation. 
Part III would permit the Justice Depart- 
ment to take the initiative in local Federal 
courts in ng the constitutional rights 
of individuals. There seems little likelihood 
of enacting such effective civil-rights legisla- 
tion while a filibuster threat continues 
possible under Senate rules. I continue my 
tight to change Senate Rule XXII, the so- 
called filibuster rule. This struggle will 
come to a decision on the organization of 


- the new Congress in 1959. 


I opposed enactment of legislation which 

would have restricted the powers of the Su- 
preme Court in interpreting the Constitu- 
tion and protecting the constitutional rights 
of individuals. A number of proposals were 
before the Senate during the last weeks of 
the session which would have tended to 
destroy the traditional balance of power 
between the branches of our Government 
and weaken the effectiveness of constitu- 
tional assurances of individual liberty. Each 
of these proposals was eventually reviewed, 
returned to the Judiciary Committee for 
further study or died without being con- 
sidered when the Congress adjourned. 
_ While I do not believe that the Supreme 
Court nor any other branch of Government 
should be immune from the authority of law 
passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, I considered the general attack upon 
the Court as in the spirit of “kill the umpire” 
rather than an attempt to secure needed leg- 
islation upon its merits. For this reason, I 
introduced a constitutional amendment ap- 
proved as a part of a larger amendment by 
the. Bar Association and other bar 
associations some years ago which would as- 
sure the Supreme Court of appellate juris- 
diction in constitutional law cases. 

The Senate passed my bill to provide free 
legal counsel for indigent defendants in 
criminal cases in U. 8. district. courts 
but unfortunately this measure failed of pas- 
sage in the House. I will reintroduce it next 
year. 

Congress passed the Mills-Hennings bill 
providing that Government officials could 
not withhold public information unaffected 
by security considerations from the public. 

The Senate-passed bill which I cospon- 
sored, providing for home rule for the vote- 
less citizens of the District of Columbia, 
failed-of passage in the House and it will be 
necessary to recommence the legislative proc- 
ess next year. 
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IMMIGRATION 


Legislation was enacted regularizing the 
status as permanent United States residents 
of the some 30,000 Hungarian: parolees, refu- 
gees, from the 1956 revolt against Soviet 
Communist tyranny. 

I sponsored a resolution calling for a con- 
ference of free-world nations to deal with 
the world’s refugee problems which encom- 
pass an estimated 160,000 nonresettled 
refugees in Western Europe alone. The reso- 
lution implements the report of the Zeller- 
bach Commission of the International Rescue 
Committee. 

I protested on the Senate floor the “gag 
rule” imposed on efforts to bring up for 
consideration legislation to modernize the 
immigration statutes. I received a pledge 
that next year consideration will be given to 
aiding 4th preference quota applicants, prin- 
cipally from Greece and Italy, now unable 
to enter this country, anti-Communist and 
other unresettied refugees still remaining in 
Europe, and that the question of the inequi- 
tablewmationality quota system based on the 
outdated 1920 census will have a hearing. 

Also enacted was legislation enabling aliens 
to adjust their legal status here without 
going through the traditional process of leav- 
ing and reentering the United States. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


Legislation was enacted increasing social- 
security benefits 7%, ranging from $3 to $54 
monthly, raising the social-security tax on 
both employers and employees by 4% to 
2% % of payroll each on an increased ceiling 
of $4,800 annual wages and increasing Fed- 
eral grants ~o States for public assistance and 
relief. 

Efforts to increase this to a larger figure 
were voted down in the Senate. I was co- 
sponsor of the Case bill providing for a 10% 
increase and urged the committee to take 
that higher figure. Also not included was 
my measure to permit orphaned children 18 
to 21 going to school to continue to receive 
orphans’ benefits under social security. 

The measure passed was the best which 
could be achieved under the circumstances. 
It is not satisfactory in the light of the needs 
of our citizens, and I shall continue to work 
for a better law next year. 

The measure which I cosponsored with 
Senator Ives to enable employee. of the New 
York Port Authority to receive social-security 
benefits became law. 

The Congress passed the National Defense 
Education Act providing for a 4-year 
$900-million program consisting of a $295- 
million authorization for student loans, $300 
million to help schools buy scientific equip- 
ment, $34 million for institutes for teachers 
to learn counseling, $29 million for institutes 
for training foreign-language teachers, $59.4 
million for fellowships, $60 million for guid- 
anc® counseling and testing, $32 million for 
centers for teaching little-known modern 
languages, $18 million for research and ex- 
perimentation on better educational use of 
television, radio, and audiovisual aids, $60 
million for vocational education in skilled 
trades necessary for defense, and $6.5 million 
for improvement of State educational 
statistics. 

The bill as sent to the President for signa- 
ture into law lacked the scholarship program 
passed by the Senate, as well as provisions 
for aid to school construction. I regard it as 
falling short of our clear natjonal need, and 
so protested in the Senate. However, it is a 
beginning of a catch-up education program, 
and therefore vital, and I finally supported it. 

Congress made permanent the program 
under Public Laws 815 and 875 for financial 
assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal activi- 
ties insofar as such programs relate to chil- 
dren of persons who reside and work on 
Federal property, and extended such pro- 
grams until June 30, 1961, insofar as they re- 
late to other children. 
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I supported allowances for tax deductions 
for amounts paid for higher education. 
Payments for higher education are an in- 
vestment for the future which will pay high 
dividends to our national interest and should 
be given appropriate consideration. 

I sponsored the Day Care Assistance Act 
of 1958 to make grants to the States 
to assist in providing facilities and services 
for children needing day care outside their 
homes. This bill would make available such 
care to children of working mothers and 
also to mentally or physically handicapped 
chiidren requiring such special attention. 

I also supported the bill, now law, to en- 
courage expansion of teaching in the edu- 
cation of mentally retarded children. 

Congress authorized $294,383,000 for med- 
ical research, the largest such expenditure in 
history. This amount included $28.974 mil- 
lion for general research; $75.268 million for 
cancer; $52.419 million for mental health; 
$45.613 million for heart diseases; $7.420 
million for dental problems; $31.215 million 
for arthritis; $24.071 million for allergies; 
and $29.403 million for neurological problems. 

Congress extended the Hospital Survey and 
Construction (Hill-Burton) Act for 3 years 
and extended its scope to include diagnostic 
centers, hospitals for the chronically ill, re- 
habilitation centers and nursing homes. 


POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


First-class letter rates were increased for 
the first time in a generation to 4 cents, post 
cards to 3 cents, airmail letters to 7 cents, 
and air postal cards to 5 cents; increases 
were also made in second-, third- and fourth- 
class mail rates. These increases are ex- 
pected to produce $550 million a year in 
additionai revenues to meet the postal deficit 
approaching $1 billion annually with which 
the Nation has been faced. 

The country’s 500,000 postal workers re- 
ceived a much needed and well deserved 10 
percent-1l percent pay increase which will 
cost $265 million annually. Civil service em- 
ployees received a 10-percent increase. 

VETERANS 


Compensation for veterans with service 
connected disabilities was increased by 10%, 
allowances for dependents of veterans 50% 
or more disabled were increased 10% and 
pensions to war widows were raised. The 
burial allowance for veterans was increased 
from $150 to $250. Also, $25 million was 
appropriated for additional unemployment 
compensation to veterans. 

The number of hospital beds for veterans, 
including veterans afflicted with tuberculosis, 
are being maintained at previous adequate 
levels. The children of totally disabled vet- 
erans have now been included under the 


benefits of War Orphans Education Assist-, 


ance Act of 1956. 
MATTERS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW YORK 
STATE 

Congress enacted legislation authorizing 
the following public-works projects in New 
York State: New York Harbor improvements; 
Irondequoit Bay improvements; Fire Island 
beach erosion; Oswego Harbor and nearby 
beach erosion; Hamlin Beach erosion; Great 
Lakes to Hudson Waterway; Hammonds Cove 
survey; South Herkimer, Amsterdam, and 
Rome fiood control; and Auburn and Lake 
Owasco flood control and channel improve- 
ment. 

Congress appropriated money for the fol- 
lowing public-Works projects in our State: 
Barcelona Harbor, Buffalo Harbor, Endicott 
Johnson City and Vestal; Great Lakes to 
Hudson Waterway; New York Harbor chan- 
nels; Oswego Harbor detached breakwaters; 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Bridge between 
New York and New Jersey; and the Allegheny 
River Reservoir. 

The measure for additional needed Federal 
judges in New York which I sponsored and 
which passed the Senate last year failed of 
passage in the House and it will be necessary 
to reintroduce it next year. 
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Congress transferred Grant’s Tomb in New 
York City to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and hereafter that monument 
will be maintained by the Department of 
th« Interior for the benefit of the public. 

1 opposed the Chicago water diversion bill 
which would have taken water from the 
Great Lakes for use by the city of Chicago, 
Ill., thus decreasing electric power and ship- 
ping potentials in the Buffalo, Ogdensburg, 
Massena, and other upstate areas. This 
measure passed the House but died in the 
Senate on the last day of the session. 

I cosponsored legislation for eradication of 
starfish, so injurious to the Long Island 
Sound oyster industry. This measure failed 
of passage and I will work on it-again next 
year. 

My bill, S. 3571, providing for equal treat- 
ment of State-owned hydroelectric projects 
to help the St. Lawrence power project passed 
the Senate but died in the House. It will be 
called up again next year. 

A $35 million atomic reactor will be erected 
in West Milton, N. Y. 

The resolution giving congressional recog- 
nition to the Baseball Hall of Fame at Coop- 
erstown, sponsored by Senator Ives, Repre- 
sentative KEARNEY, and myself, was adopted. 

I was designated a member of the Hudson- 
Champlain Celebration Commission. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Congress enacted legislation providing for 
humane slaughter of livestock and poultry 
and authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to conduct research in the develop- 
ment of such humane methods. My amend- 
ment looking to fair consideration for re- 
ligious practices in connection with food 
animal slaughter was included in the law. 
Following preliminary votes on the effect 
of the bill on methods of slaughter re- 
quired by religious practices, I supported 
this measure on passage and in the vote 
against the recommittal motion. 

The question of conduct in office by Gov- 
ernment officials has come to the fore dur- 
ing recent months. I introduced legislation 
to establish a code of ethics for Federal 
Officials based on the one now in effect in 
New York State. I also introduced a measure 
looking to congressional study of standards of 
conduct in public service. This is based 
om-my expérience in establishing th.s work 
when attorney general of our State. 

Now that Alaska has been voted the 49th 
State, which I supported, consideration of 
Hawaii for statehood must expeditiously 
follow. I will do all I can to bring this about. 

My bill to liberalize treatment of imports 
of art objects will again be under considera- 
tion in the next Congress. 

As a deterrent to juvenile delinquency, 
Congress enacted legislation tightening re- 
strictions on the mailing of obscene matter 
and prohibiting transportation in interstate 
commerce of switchblade knives. 

CONCLUSION 

Increasingly the people of our State write 
on matters of national interest and on their 
problems with Federal agencies. The letters 
of opinion are of valuable aid in my work 
here and the citizen’s Federal problems are 
part of my duty. I sincerely hope that you 
will continue to express your views to me in 
this way or to visit Washington. 





Hon. George A. Shuford 
SPEECH 
HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
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to join with many other Members of 
Congress in paying high tribute to one of 
the closest friends I have ever had, in or 
out of Congress, the Honorable Grorgg 
Suurorp. of Asheville, N. C, 

Many deserving words have been said 
by our colleagues in describing GEorGE’s 
outstanding record of service to our State 
and Nation as an able attorney, a con. 
scientious State legislator, a distin. 
guished jurist and a courageous and wige 
Representative of his people in the Con. 
gress. To all these things I whole. 
heartedly subscribe and they are wel] 
known to all that know the Judge. 


But above all this is Gzorce SHuropp, 


the man. He is a kind, devoted, and 
loving husband and father; always true 
and loyal to his friends; a man of keen 
perception and wise judgment; a man 
possessing an understanding heart and 
the highest sense of integrity. ’ 
Everyone during his lifetime meets 
and gets to know thousands of 
many of whom become cherished friends, 
But there is a special category set aside 
for a few people that he feels as close to 
as members of his family. Gerorcz and 
his lovely wife, Daphne, are in my 
special category. In my book, Georg: 
is a 100 percent solid American, and I 


look forward to our continued close 


friendship through the years. 





Congressman Tewes Has 100 Percent 


Voting Record Again on Legislative 
Rolicalls 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD E. TEWES 


OF WISCONSIN — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
formity with my belief that the people 
I represent are entitled to complete in- 
formation on my voting record in Con- 
gress, I am submitting my second an- 
nual report to the residents of Wiscon- 
sin’s Second Congressional District. In- 
cluded in the tabulation are all legisla- 
tive rollcalls and all quorum calls. There 
have been no omissions and no censor- 
ship has been exercised. 





Congressional actions are frequently — 
cloaked in the technical terminology of — 


parliamentary procedures. For clarity, 
I have attempted to eliminate all such 
terms and to state in ordinary language 
the point at issue when my vote wa 


cast. 

The table below indicates that I voted 
on all matters presented to the Howse 
in this session. As in 1957 I have again 
in 1958 achieved a 100 percent record 


publicly signifying my position on every — 


one of these issues of national 
cance. I was absent from the ! 

on three occasions when there were a 
tendance calls not involving votes. I 


cluding these unavoidable absences, my 
above 98 


general attendance average was 
percent. 

As always, I am ready to explain ant 
discuss these votes with constituents @ 
mine who seek additional inf 
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(Cth a ons inhi dein deR daha ene bee dins inca nan tint tG bmp wwentionenianenenneerowrh pea rassewnmammameeneniendie eee cannon oe 
H. R. ~~ yacelnsneesnsmanseten anette tchinedaaraecbentensrae Anes caiuanateematemmmanccenedeaal UO on is hk ch Sick cmncooninan 








Quorum we ewene nen enn nnn nnn n etn ene n enw enn anna ne sone nnn nn nnn nnn en nnn enn nn nn nn nnn ene nnn nnn nnn nn nnn rn nnn nnn nn en nnn nen en nnn n nnn n ee -=- 

= R. 9955: Shail the bill provi ding © temporary inerease of $6,000,000,000 in national debt be returned to committee with instructions to reduce 
the figure to y 

H. R. 9955: the ten debt ‘be increased $5,000,000,000? (328 yea to 71) 

H. R. 10146 Shall an $1 250,000,000 be for expediting the missile program in the Department of aaeet (388 yea to 0)_ 

H. R. 2b6h: eps bane aterteetemreeansbe innate mnseasesamansca tcc ammntcienescndl =e 129) 







































orum v3 
Present. 
= = Present. 
Nay. 
kc intinttmatbabinn tin thie anton ats beTebnbeteertbaneSHecECetesdisieetSIeresEENSceNweEETeLaTecrrEDeTEneooereseooes Present. 
pedacwchdnesnudsbeswctobsebstdenassese sere ectnsSeencssousteseuseeeGneweures eccowewweesccewerewecerwees cremeecceeeewene coe Present. 
a a a ci states thin cece cheancpenincaanenerneonte seep santrerensne in one Preseht, 
H. R. 8002: eee ne ee rene ee ae er Commission dation requiring an annual review by Congress ofall spending projects | Nay. 
be returned to committee for further study? -(275 nay to 119.) 
H. _— ‘Shall the Hoover Commission recommendation requiring an‘annual review of all appropriations by Congress be passed? (311 yea 
to 96: 
8. 497: Shall the Rivers and Harbors bill authorizing public works be returned to committee with instruction to remove many unauthorized 
local — (234 nay to 167.) 
8. 497: Shall the Rivers and Harbors bill authorizing local public works be passed? (321 yea to 81)_-._-_-.-...-.-----222-------------------- 
8. Con. Res, 69: Shall Se eee requiring no further appropriations be speeded to relieve unemployment? (375 yea to 20) _- 
8. Con. a. 68: Shall civilian construction programs requiring no further appropriations be speeded to relieve unemployment? (379 yea to 16)_- 
a es eet rt a a i pes wil a re ein Sr ms Se ao parte eee beewmee eco wee eee~ on -— a 
: 3262: Shall the House d the rules to limit debate and amendment and pass a bill authorizing the Armed Forces to assist in the prepara- | Y 
ee Olympic Games? (357 yea to 139; failed, 34 required.) - 
3 J. Res, 162: Shall the bill be returned to committee with instructions to substitute the Tewes amendment striking eotton from the bill and 
‘extending price supports on dairy only? | (a0 nay to 173.) 
8.J. Res a programs for cotton and dairying.be extended? (210 yea to 172)_-----_-_-_-_- lll 
H. Res. 507: Shall the House @ Measure to increase and revise servicemen’s pay on the basis of technical skills? (381 yea to 5)-......_. 
H. R. 11470: ‘Shall servicemen’s.pay be revised and increased on the basis of of technical sxills? (366 yea'to 22)_......_.-_-.-_--_.-.---- 
CO teat certn ieee iceaaeta at Nance cen il oh Gan a lesa nck nap ener epee enn ctr ipenp cnaiirarinniniemaanieciarenincian eee Present. 
Quorum a an aed in do ed hn te AR a a chietiniihdiiainnicetnns anima nnn nnanngnninsmeastinenena| EROSENt. 
ore aan hil aat essesnpeciaimmmemnagiciiicten RR ei ie ed EE 
.R. waa bill authorizing a $23,000,000 national ‘‘demecracy”’ monument in | Washington | be returned to committee for further study? 
(195 
| A. R. nina ‘to retain capital gains obtained from the sale of old flight equipment? (276 yea to 63)_..-......-..- 
kd Bi ee SNe nmesenedencbaides -nensaued ns snnneneeimnsminnomiteonee 
2 3262: Shall the Armed Forces be authorized ‘to assist in the preparation and aon of the VIII Olympic Winter Games? (218 yea to 102)_- 
H. R. 10589: Shall funds I waded Or tay eae Cee «69a gen tee 
H.R. ay Bhall the bill accelerated appropriations for highway construction be returned to committee for further study? (222 nay 
tol 
H., R. 9821: Shall -the bill authorizing aceclerated appropriations for highway construction be adopted? (300 yea to 28)_...-......----.-----..-- 
UO atic pennnihnctinnencricicpeeniattacnittgplanisacineg aiadaracsiticiszin Bi ieee tecnirhnigipstannsceest Spliiiinsigineeppaiania in e 
ra UN I a inns an epi ilnetcraeniph lipemia citndaencsttainaggciasitioregee st 
H. Res. 465: Shall the House consider a measure rev. regulations concerning t the serving of ‘oleomargarine in Navy rations? (232 yea to 130) - 
H.R. pag Wag the Navy be oleomargarine in its rations when butter is available from Government surplus? (207. 
yea 
a ae the House consider legislation authorizing Governmen?construction and sale of 2 ‘‘superliner’’ oceangoing passenger vessels? 
(342 yea 
a a tata 
H. R.4 a : Shall the Federal-Governmen: build 2 oceangoing superliner passenger vessels for sale to private ship operators? (289 yea to 94)_ 
rian abil iach Lei lacie atresia illest cena cnemrginstchb nineteen coi mn ga en - weamntiinen ep renee ena 
Cr i eee aie erie ence an secne bah emrerinenrieestine Sulereenneritere arene emp 
H. R. 12065: Shall the bill.extending benefits to those who have exhausted eeemneonmnant. benefits be amended to provide that such additions 
be administered by the States from money loaned rather than donated by the Federal Government? (223 yea to 165.) 
e. R. ok Shall the additional unemployment ‘benefits be extended for those who have exhausted such benefits? (371 yea to 17)___......-.-_- 
uerurn Oe eee ee ene ciate clseretteninilibemnin a caediain teaasin bipitindamnateessmaitpnaicnn ina atiGininmewnens oma 
Quorum Nee ee eee cee ec ene eaRikdin nu auiiadheccencincine Siee can sabsicibiihia buubeumibeaenatanennecnnonaane 
Quorum iiibsdas hacistintathaihainn epee Andlgrithiniandepilietbiindab an inndgsidlteibes a a aa os 1 odipnemnp man anigiibetnsemansangnstidell 
ee eee ee eee eee eeioniaeeemaeniaiees mewiimenineeesena: 
eee aun tien a anapsienbsnintaineaesstinhcintahaetatiemraetensnnnpsiieetmretenrpeevynee neem enna non ol 
Nee ee nn en sess paehieummnsoeimiaomigeeamp niin nate aimindiconinteanainnpeiemeienel 
Qi R. SSS CE is Saree CRN Ae ep eartate ee Sa ANN EN AED be posed? (250 yea to 134)______ Baihiss encinenneaghcicisedaailinitplctaaibaiel Y 
Nee enn een eee eee aes a wich dmeniginsmred'co unas enewebeanteteSinapenenocnn enpgeicipestnemnqnaaien 2 
as 12428: Shall the appropriations bill for'the Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies be passed? (320 yea to 
Oe cn iden ebadidamancitionacslideéamnacauiiissatintasinncuiliinimaweminindaeod 
Qi . R. 7999: Sek the Saute commider lagisiation to. make Alnske-s State! i ete ninpeeinmnl 
CUI ia re Siac Lae icidte ne coraitaimbbetienaneiennemetueiomnamammennaneans! 
Ne 5a diieseaeaermneaarent eb emmmnininmmneinanmenpremgeimiincionineingiatiowesl 
——— Be a eaite a aie LR A asa cei ede iiemaiieeteainmmnameamnodel 
i R. 6636: Shall the postal rates on ist, 2d, and 3d class be increased? (381 yea to 0) 
Quorum call 
Quorum eall.... 
Quorum 






uorum call 
- R. 7099: Shall the bill making Alaska a State be returned to committee for further study? 
Ca os ay Alaska a State be passed? (210 yea tc — on----------------------- 









H. R. 12788: Shall the (28D yea to 0) nnn een nnn sconce seme eeneoooea! 

Quorum OA nner penne foc nnn ene CTT occ 

OUP Ws ee tea Tso SPE AS RATES IPSS Spe TERE el PR 7 ee Eitaceteciinimaendl 

ee a idee ooeehpcnnsmalinesensoucebow 

HS saa acon -ortasing ieksneal Goals spssnsend wabhoney We soasaok ws sossoins wilh atwaslons ts wabllaio i 

* Seaetiio Greeting reeiprocal trad t authority be returned to committee with instructions to substitute ay. 

7 imbeon 8 am t considerably limiting the he scope oft agreements? (268 nay to 146.) 

Query 12591: Shall the authority for reciprocal trade arecianaae 08: an MOT UU OU ia eleecenbeosocep] SOR 
dations elo gg AERA SSR RRITS: SFI CS GTS a REESE Jp CANE YS eI Ne al ee ETON 

Que) GRE sadist cesietigntadib nadicannsckscicoodec. besoatah ce oY ih auouee ETERS ssxeunidiadacslin ih adhe tpesanennticaaenl | Present. 
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| June 


June 


| June 


June 


| June 
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June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


| July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 


July 


July : 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


| July 
| July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
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Explanation 





























remeeensigl 
ORT CONN 6 on op wedee svc odpenmiiieedivensamipuiirnicibicasinsginbsadnietigatatedinaissdiiabauainbalassidimaits weihed aia iste itil iaittaaalh talon aieeeeiae dee ee ee Present, 
R. 12541: Shall the Defense — reorganization b‘ll be returned to committee with instructions to conform with the President’s | Yea, 
recommendations? 211 nay to 192.) 
H. R. 12541: Shall the Department of Defense be reorganized? (402 yea to 1)..........-.-..-- pnemetnniieneteeecnbenenaen tovitanehQntenip teins teen Slik 
Quorum all. . .... 22. -.nenccccn ces enc nnn en conn gs ccnanasescngncscccsiuecs sucker caneimesuna~déebbetosnsardhinetuthiushtwahectnpectubndanbvarinees Present, 
8. 3910: Shall the Rivers and Harbors bill, now in conformity with the President’s veto m e be passed? (374 yea to 17)___.. Yea, 
H. R. 12858: Shall the appropriations for civilian functions of the Army and the Department of the Interior be ? (861 yea to 18)_. Nay. 
H. R. 12716: Shall the Atomic ea! Act of 1954 be amended to permit greater exchange of information with military allies? (345 yea to 12 Yi 
H. R. a Shall the ‘Veterans of World War I’’ receive a Federal charter? (389 yea to 2)............-...----------------------- eee 
QUOTES. CBT. inne nn norpnsrnwkadlsgcncstaneecterstinbuhishinnvnepnatntne tt tepimnsamammene entniiimmiad venience 


H. Res. 609 Shall the House consider an ominbus farm bill with new legislation for many commodities? (214 nay to 171) 
8. 1832 Shall the House as the rules (concerning debate and amendment) and authorize an Assistant Secretary of State for Africa? (224 yea 


to 145; failed, 34 required 
H. R. 12695: Shall existing tax rates for corporations and present excise taxes be extended for 1 year? (365 yea to9)---.-..--~...-.....----.----- Yea, 


















H. R. 12181: Shall the mutual security authorization bill for 1959 be returned to committee? (238 may to 134) _...........-.-.--2--- 2 eee Nay, 
H. R. 12832: Shall legislation authorizing Government guaranties for railroad loans be passed? (348 yea to 2)_...-....------------- eel Yea, 
8.3342: Shall the House suspend the rules concerning debate and amendment and continue the school milk program? (328 yea to 1)....--....... Yea, 
CBRPUIER COE 5 oo ccntncieres wind cnnteconneitiepaaiampentaniiallgiiiiamiaatiniasiasmascsitcinigaina alae bis cases buitittinteeaen uieedatiiattiaaiatie tamale etal Ie a idee aint ed Present, 
Geert CBE)... nccccccacuenvesodiennedia ment lpitcstinetccigiilagaatemidccdsictjiiliaiamcingiatiaiamaniieitnantiiins teieetdaiitlia ala ciasiiasedlnin iit tele alec hi ls Present, 
Quorum Call . ... ncscccccesececwnccencosabeonrescsse Jeceweeen nnn en nnn nen cn enw een e cece enone neem cece cece onsen ce cececenpeccencewesece sconces. Present, 
Quorum Call . ..022. ence concn nnn encanaceccceecccecocscenntcsoosneccesesceswecnnasrinencecesecosencessoceceersoncseca occ neeeneeeeenen enn ee- t. 
MOrUM Call. .... 2. enone nnn enon nemo ne ween a Soc me meso none wcenetesessnesoscsencecdnennseecerecncrenseseuecsocneesccouapooscabedaipepensans resent, 
H. R. 11477: Shall the United States Code be amended to permit certain confessions as evidence? (294 yea to 79)......--...-..-----.-.-.-.-... Yea, 
H. R. 13192: Shall the mutual security appropriation for 1959 be returned to committee with instructions to add $75,000,000 for defense support? | Yea, 
(214 nay to 166.) 
H. R. 13192: Shall the mutual security appropriation for 1959 be passed? (253 yea to 126)... .s-2 2 enn eee enw n ewww ene w eww ence ence nenee- Yea, 
Qucrums O8]l., . ... .cnnsccccccccccacesacunqudstehintgbiuackns dendsbiepiahubatibeghh tibia deniteeetnbghaatinn nnd gmammaibehtleisntntnediihtiemss. Present, 
H. R. 13015: Shall this legislation authorizing military construction be returned to committee with instructions to eliminate a provision which | Yea, 
forces the Secretary of Defense to sell an ordnance depot in Texas at a Joss of $40,000,000? (202 nay to 179.) 
H. R. 13015:. Shall the bill authorizing military construction be passed? (379 yea to 2). __.-...-.----.------------ 220 noon enn eon eee en - =e - Yea, 
8. 495: Shall the House suspend the rules concerning debate and amendments and authorize the acquisition of additional property surrounding | Nay, 
; the New Senate Office Building? (232 yea to 150, failed; 34 required.) 
‘8. 1411: Shall the security regulations of civil service be made applicable to employees in now-sensitive positions? (296 yea to.46).............- Yea. 
OUTRUN C0. i ccceccecccctvasackcenisstusnesnbhuntiompeadnidppds cdi eadtapalipial gprecadnoendedeccscatoccubcccecacesccsessceseseces Absent, 
MOTUE CRE... 8 ono nnn cenencnecenscctedentonantonccuntibbeneminieen Pehimbaasin dh tipedipiintighians ing Menaticah aipdtnininl west tulan ath eta eiaiai tain ae Present. 
| H. Res. 597: Shall the House consider legislation which establishes the rule of interpretation for the judiciary that Congress does not intend to | Yea. 






replace legislation by the States unless it specifically says so? (268 yea to 114.) 











QUST OBE. .. nde ccccccccsccscccnctasevesespancutnsssobahiteninninaapsbannnipmpsnapupp ap amindingine raat 
CSTR BOE « cahcnccdonacbnnscoddhanenstamusmndtnginnagsemapintiidingialiiiantlimabacngitiiidiiednsin diem tibiimsiimaa diamante dan iieiiiian aie Aisne ati 
Beppe teee Ol «6 nn. resin vend ccna cncsnwasnktiéciinweled Undine masibhisinias biantaheblipiagucbintiiaabiiapaiiae lin biiaaa tes tetliiiatiiih intial aliidniaihih Mieigli iniatalianlins ate 
MOTUIER GREE... coger sca ccnannan sen toscmdiewenasnnsemge pnpaiiear sl qian bkatvan atten plaid itkdiaiichiMcaapiegetim «tiaesd nei ate aie dai nn 4 
. R. 3: Shall the House amend H. R. 3 to permit enforcement of State statutes prescribing criminal penalties for subversive activities? (249 | Yea, 






yea to 147.) 
H. R. 3: Shall the legislation establishing for judicial interpretation that Congress does not intend to replace State legislation unless there is an 


express declaration to this effect be returned to committee? (236 nay to 161.) 
H. R. 3: Shall Congress establish the rule for guidance of the judiciary that it does not intend to replace State legislation unless it specifically 


makes such a declaration? (241 yea to 155.) 













Quorum G0lll.. . ccccccccccscusécccmcccccscocssesesecetiiectbelinttienantld _bobtindendhecanedshutcnneuinibtinunindathiondtntnimdtel edindGatiaces= 
Guoruns G8... .canccanscincdiiintnntnenserbapeodtnnineaellinpie betloiantienaimidmmbemaioamminne amiga eaintitae iinet Mita weEdepaneee- Present. 
nN ain in ceincicneniencestenepeatesnestsslinssineren sities licn pr eniabigaieaaeipinnlasnaaglactigianda insta in iniNiiatdinbeasndiialasbitlyiaaindsaapiinog talntmielipheanneiad tania: Present, 
Genres GIR. ong. nn cic cnskc oceecwdscuciictinhancnubiddinshdindheddiemdunnibacanstlinniatssendadldiigidiniadiiailinnpalubhdinbnbiinsiteginaioas i Present, 
QeOr ets GRR. on nnn cociccctenecntadscqeensicénecassindtincntiucabscnanthntisnsulsadiiisinndinaniniipdiiiinn icine iy initpaentiiatiiinzenimabins Present, 

Present, 








Compre: CON. oo nin tine en nn oc ennenines sine pephcdiinn seein thianinndh pane natalia glia tetpodvatmdiaatintstisntane miata 
H. Res. 485: Shall the House consider legislation to lend funds to local municipalities to improve marketing facilities for perishable agricultural | Yea, 








commodities? (211 nay to 164.) 
Qett SBR. i cecccctationeninvtnbinesentnnas vhs eis datvtstnlivtaaiineibncinentsininincndnes nintaliocaigsitbtnnstuiade iiilinictessninailincjtindeiilitbaidaiaiatiaiishaadin ini iia Absent. 
Grose Cah ... . cn cnccceccccbkcicbereccceseccesecens-suusipiesdabibsdusintin senuiiietboditiaccsnine ieee athhipi na wialaap pias Present. 
OT IT ain om inter cision eon essence ngieinttay al dein tit aa aut A aha all aaah din eta eee ie Ae lad Present, 
H. Res. 649: Shall the House consider legislation providing pensions for former Presidents of the United States? (254 yea to 126)............--- Yea. 
Quorum BOER 6 onc cdvcchoc ccc cucbscsiensbscdbntedudan ddim tvbekanlabeith ainsi tiie biicdahIIEs | cbstihaidsniiaiin saminda einen ced Present. 

ROOTU GOEL. x... cco onicitereiessheeinda semis haves teas Sis ont esis ieins dap btio aie cabal Raiek BOM Regie aaie etdiade. Apinphundtipuirdilinatgdneckes Present, 
H. R. 13549: Shall social-security payments and benefits be increased 7 percent? (375 yea to 2)_...........-...-.---~--.------------------------ Yea, 


H. Res. 659: Shall the House cite Robert Lehrer for contempt of Congress for refusal to answer questions of thé House Un-American Activities | Yea. 


Committee? (363 yea to 0.) 


Coenen I a aa in 5 serine Sin goss weet cen neeviginaice te nteientataiesnemggientaltineens win mtaciameaita tay ak leaniib itasmaateaciealae ates nist nraiiataidirlaieanaetisiie dice and 
H. Res. 650: Shall the House consider legislation to help finance construction of local community facilities and public buildings? (187 nay to aa. if 


Qt! C8]. ... ons ccncc cnn wenn cn nscceneccenewigcoscasncasgssonwesnsseecancsbgiuesdedldnaahwatcnaiadegenetneTeteh en gietoinntanaitntt 
SOURIS oo x nsing stkcesinsgy scschs nnlnrteclenncneenip aan asin voce cost nga iierndnch mnt tach ee nin taltipeieiesadiaigni ts ainda da Ne ietal taea tttalinen earn naadiecaiaiel ata inadieen aaa 
i R. 13015: Shall this legislation which forces the Secretary of Defense to sell an established ordnance depot in Texas at a loss of $40,000, 000 be | Nay, 


























passed? (265 yea to 135.) ; 
H. PR. 13580: Shall the public debt limit be raised permanently to $285,000,000,000 and temporarily to $288,000,000,000? (286 yea to:108. Rapin Yea 
8. 4071: Shall the House suspend the rules concerning debate and amendments, , and pass an agricultural bill with provisions for many commodi- | Nay. 
ties? yor yea to 186.) 
RROPUITER COM ooo ono e005 00058000096 850555650 S000605.0 0488S SOS 004 468N SOE EN NOESS OES SORSERESHSSESE SOE OSS RSSSSRESSESSSCSCS 
. Res. ors Shall the House consider legislation | providing for various Federal aids to education including student loans? (265 yea to 108) ----- You 
mentee ONL in aes soesecestgs ns sean on Cah adi ea a a a i a a aT ee ae el 
H. R. 13247: Shall the bill providing for various Federal aids to education be returned to committee? (233 nay to 140) ...-....-..-....--------- Nay. 
CDOT BOIS ia werscsisp aw ican ccdinin np eich nncnsicionntbagemenasacvaighulehionpeaten cha taaseeeas aii aed ds eitinniiimangiaitig ais Present. 
CE CO caisiceneclascibeniaaiesiing neseedipbnpigeananiin evel in sila lactsicnscaige lilies ainda Act eel dl de aii can ise hitatan t didaaatiade bona te Present. 
COR NN inion psietnenserecse sine =iesiecinnHiaanniasinw-clndonandesigtantncaiahaialuiiiinpinstdiues sail tela eeiinmns Pa teatad ia tain ete ka sh cninl aeedeiaiien ee aa et a Present, 
8. — poe the a override the President’s veto of a bill fixing wage rates at the Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard? (202 yea to 80, | Nay. 
fail 4 require 
H. Res. 684: Hg Bernard Goldfine be cited for contempt of Congress for refusal to answer questions of the Legislative Oversight Committee? | Yea. 
(368 yea to 8. 

H. Res. WN Shall Carl Braden be cited for contempt of Congress for refusal to answer questions of the Un-American Activities Committee? (365 Yea. 
yea tol ; 
Qecereee OWN ss anit. Ho crimsescnceectsitemaciitntibpa nascent etilintapicniia hiatal sn ee ea a is aiaiasdaei ae cdinieonsineencetsieeaaibinaen ite Present. 
oonem ON a a icin x cacti tein enact tw ninsnilhng ig ie clk che a So a a ae i ae) a ai alin iseaisoert Present, 

o . Res. = Shall the House consider a bill providing Federal financial aid for chronically depressed areest (216 yea to 159)........---.--- ----| Nay, 

. uorum GRR owe dodo vc nnuacundebdbecudedescdubtc cambbatdd ice bebe cb cedtiedcdnad'obic dilikedicnledientditl dtc cidade ti a ida beh ee Present. 
S. 3683: — the legislation providing for Federal financial aids for chronically depressed areas be returned to committee? (188 nay to 170)----| Yea 
QUOCFUTE OBE . oa 40. on ccc cence cwsec sn nwnscdbqencdgucuneapabebcctwnspnaecnsbecnsedabesocdssebonnbes sccccemebeecenseneseqsnebdbhe sen. ban eeire smesee F resent. 
S. 4035: Shall the House stispend the rules concerning debate and amendment and pass legislation extending the housing and urban renewal Yea. ahi 

laws? (251 yea to 134, failed, 34 required.) N ‘ 
S. 3974: Shall the House suspend the rules concerning debate and amendment and pass legislation to regulate labor-management practices? ay. 
(198 nay to 190, failed, 34 required.) . 
mesemireanaiah mn a Ae ee | ee 
H. Res. = Shall the National Defense Education Act be sent to a conference with the Senate to resolve differences? (259 yea to 11 a Presale 
I CII a: so oh tesco costae cin eta cna an, ci pn a at ia ce cede Y 


a 689: Shall the House consider legislation providing for Federal subsidy payments to copper, lead, zinc, mining industries? (198 yea 


ed 
eo ew ow oo oe 8 8 EER EEE EAE EES ESAS ES EO Oe ee ea ee a eS 


istration? (236 nays to 126.) 
Hi. R. 13450: Shall the House concur in a Senate amendment which provides funds for the United States Information Agency to acquire addi- 
tional radio facilities? (190 yea to 172.) 
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ee 
Explanation Vote 
uocrum tk area a Te a it oweeecccoscesers ttle enoescqusecoceusecoasoceescecsocoese= Present. 
86 ao = eae GE. . cnc cpapasedumcdsogwenes Sécennnggbudtguapdospecaqrannngnpeoseslewenrs -cesnenennes see crerensecwn sn eneserncecoecnsee ere ==---eneccesne Present. 
! ‘Aug. 21 g 4036: Shall the House terminate debate on tion providing subsidy payments for domestic mining industries? (174 nay to 171).-..._--- Yea. 
= ‘Aug. 21 | 8. 4036: Shall the Federal Government make ly payments to domestic copper, lead, and zinc mining industries? (182 nay to 159)-___.._- Nay. 
189 | Aug. 21 | S. Con. Res, 109: Shall the House suspend the rules conce -debate and amendment and enact this resolution, express the sense of Congress | Yea. 
E in mover & permanent United Nations police force? (299 yea to 20.) " . 
OTT CAI). . nn nn nn on wn no nn no no on en eo oo en rn en nn nn er eee enn nn een en een ene ne ee nen wenn nen nen n nnn en en heww ann resent, 
eS fo 2 $3336. Shall Congress donate Federal land in Wasbington for a national cultural center to be constructed with funds from voluntary contribu- | Yea. 
; ? 1 to 55. 
192 | Aug. 22 Hn is0ia: Shall the Bouse authorize Federal funds if needed to augment private solicitations for the Pan American Games to be held in | Yea. 
F hicago? (244 yea to tis 
193 | Aug. 23 HR. 13489: Shaul the House adopt the recomméhdations of the House and Senate conferees concerning military construction appropriations? | Yea. 
5 (300 yea to 1.) 
194 | Aug. 23 Sie ow awenenecece-aserere----------- miinsoge peceumassna~enecendewwcncasencconeceenen-n=-- panne nanan rn enn nen nnn en eee nena n na nennn nen ns = Present. 
195 | Aug. 23 R. 13247: Shall the House adopt the recommendations of House and Senate conferees on the National Defense Education Act? (212 yea to 85)..| Yea. 


Hospitality Returned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, life is 
an echo. It all comes back. 

It was fun at lunch today. 

After solemnly hearing Chaplain 
Braskamp deliver the opening prayer, 
and after having all their questions 
answered on the proceedings in the 
House Chamber, Liz and Ann Jeronimus, 
aged 9 and 6, could hardly wait to be 
seated in the restaurant of the House 
of Representatives. 

No navy bean soup for them; no sir. 
That was for their mother, Mrs. Betty 
Jeronimus and their grandmother, Mrs. 
Frank Duerr to have. It was ice cream 
and hamburgers for the girls. Yes sir, 
and all they could eat of it, too; this 
was heaven. 

And it was easy with all that ice cream 
for the girls to greet Representatives 
Evcrene McCartuy and later JoHN BLAT- 
nix, of Minnesota, because Liz and Ann 
were from Minnesota, too. And al- 
though they could not ‘quite promise 
their votes to Gene and Jouw this fall, 
liz and Ann Jeronimus thought GENE 
McCartny and JoHNn BLATNIK were very 
hice. But the nicest of all, of course, 
was the ice cream. 

It was all so very like Minnesota, big 
and friendly. 

That is the way we were treated on 
our inspection trip last autumn to In- 
Jemational Falls and elsewhere along 
the Minnesota-Canadian border, big and 
friendly, and even over to Dunseith, in 
North Dakota, at the International 
Peace Gardens. The welcome mat was 
out. The food was plentiful and the 
biscuits always hot. Mr, Speaker, the 

home-cooked meals are to be had 
along the Minnesota, North Dakota, 
border, so it seems: Maybe it 
Was the twang in the air and the open 
courtesy of our United States customs 
ation officials that whet the 

*ppetite that downed the food. 
whatever it was, I saw it at work 
and Ann Jeronimus in the 





Trade Association Political Action: Who 


Else Will Assume the Responsibility? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following speech which I gave at the 
Ohio Trade Association Executives Con- 
ference—cosponsored by the Ohio State 
University and the Ohio State Council 
of Retail Merchants—Granville Inn, 
near Columbus, Ohio, brings up co date 
some new material that shows we are 
no longer a labor-socialist government, 
as we have been for some time, but a 
welfare state, which is more devastat- 
ing, economically and morally, than so- 
cialism itself. 

The speech follows: 


TRADE ASSOCIATION POLITICAL ACTION: WHO 
ELsE WILL ASSUME THE RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Businessmen, trade associations, and 
chambers of commerce can no longer wait 
on George to attend to politics. Business- 
men must do it themselves because it’s their 
special job. For politics and labor, now so 
largely one and the same thing, burdens, 
interferes with, and destroys their business 
more than all the other factors in business 
combined. 

This burden, this overhead cost of politics 
(national, State, and local) is now, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Commerce, $128 billion annually. Total na- 
tional production is $350 billion. So, at 
least 36 percent of the overhead cost of do- 
ing business is politics. It must all be paid 
for by business. ; 

This is to say nothing of the slowdowns 
and featherbedding imposed on business by 
labor bosses and the bureaus and the ever- 
increasing laws and regulations that cost 
business another 35 percent annually. That’s 
an estimate of the potential production that 

loses because business is already 
weighted down by a ball and chain. 

It is now becoming apparent, as some stu- 


- 


‘dents have insisted, that whenever overhead 


costs of politics go above 10 percent of the 
national product, or $35 billion in our case, 
the burden is intolerable. It cannot be 
passed on to the consumer. When that over- 
head runs above 10 percent, and on up to 
about 23 percent, it must be paid by partial 
liquidation. That’s being done to us now. 

Taxes are taking, and weakening, and re- 
ducing in size our industrial plants. The 
starting of new plants by small business is 
slowed up. 

Politics refuses to allow sufficient deprecia- 
tion to be deducted as an expense of busi- 


ness. That leaves too little income after 
taxes for improvements, replacements and 
expansion. And there is too little income to 
pay artificially high wages. To meet these 
troubles there is an unbelievable forced po- 
litical conversion of our accumulated wealth 
into debt. 

From 23 percent to 36 percent of the over- 
head cost mentioned is being paid by infla- 
tion forced on business. This is the most 
wicked of all political deceptions. 

Will businessmen continue to stand aside 
in stupid isolation or will they fight? 

Another thing, roughly 35 percent of all 
dividends paid by their concerns are taxed 
away from their stockholders. So where 
can you find new capital? 

The effects are already obvious in coal, 
steel, the automobile industry. The rail- 
roads are no longer self-sustaining. The hotel 
industry has shown a steadily declining per- 
centage of room occupancy for 12 years 
straight. What a mess is our theater busi- 
ness? 

The consumer is balking. 

It would be fantastic to think that a mod- 
ern business executive would let any part of 
his ordinary overhead costs fall into the 
hands of mere volunteers or untrained in- 
competent persons. Certainly not persons 
wholly unknown to 95 percent of the em- 
ployers of the Nation. A test count shows 
that only 5 percent of the employers know 
how their Congressmen vote in this critical 
area of management of their business. These 
unknown men force onto industry an an- 
nual cost of $900 per worker in fringe bene- 
fits. Wage increases run as high as 7 per- 
cent annually. They should not exceed 2.1 
percent, as you know. 

What politics doesn’t force upon business, 
labor organizations often times do by force 
and violence on the picket line—or by the 
threat of force and violence. Businessmen 
sitting on the other side of the bargaining 
table are no longer free men. 

According to the newly elected president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Mr. William A. McDonald, in his 
speech on May 20 before the Connecticut 
State Chamber of Commerce in Hartford, 
the corporate industry as a whole showed a 
steady decline in net profit, after taxes, from 
1948 when it was 9.2 percent, to 1957 when it 
dropped to 5.9 percent. Notes explaining 
why dividends are reduced are more frequent. 

Who are these Congressmen unknown to 
the employers and businessmen of America, 
men who breathe down the necks of all de- 
partments of business? 

A majority in Congress today favor a con- 
siderable part of 50 measures advocated by 
the welfare State program, and a majority 
votes for most of the measures in that 
program. 

These include public housing, minimum 
wages, Federal aid to education, school con- 
struction, middle income housing, increase 
of the income tax, increase of the public debt, 
rent control, price and wage controls, foreign 
aid, mutual security act, subsidies for all 
manner of agricultural crops and health 
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measures, the taking of power plants and 
irrigation projects from private ownership 
into public ownership. AFL-CIO welfare 
state government loans about one-fifth of all 
loans made in this country, and, of course, 
vast sums abroad. 

Besides, they vote for an ever-increasing 
amount of foreign aid to the welfare states 
and Socialist governments abroad. 

They vote to finance 700 wholly Govern- 
ment-owned business corporations. And s0 
on. 
If these activities were liquidated and 
Government employees reduced to legitimate 
numbers, viz, about i million instead of 
2,400,000, all corporate taxes could be re- 
pealed. 

More than 190 Members of the House of 
Representatives have voted right, according 
to labor’s published reports more than 50 
percent of the time. 

I have with me the score sheets. As long 
as the supply lasts, you are welcome to them. 
I also have for several of the States, cam- 
paign contributions to elect Members to the 
House of Representatives. The score of per- 
formance is opposite each Member’s name. 

For example, I have before me the State of 
New Jersey. 

Frank THOMPsON, Democrat, received from 
the national labor organizations $1,750 for 
campaign funds. He voted 100 percent right 
for them. 

PETER RODINO, Democrat, $3,150. He voted 
98 percent right. 

HucuH J. Appontz1o, Democrat, $2,650. He 
voted 98.1 percent right. 

ALFRED SIEMINSKI, Democrat, $500. He 
voted 100 percent right. 

GorDON CANFIELD, Republican, $500. He 
voted 75 percent right. 

We know by experience that Represent- 
atives’ campaign costs run often 10 times the 
amount of money reported; that is, $50,000 
to $60,000 per candidate provided by AFL- 
CIO. I’m ashamed to mention that organized 
Republican business spends little or nothing 
on Republican campaigns except as individ- 
ual business men give through the national 
or congressional committees.- Generally it 
amounts to $500 per candidate. Sometimes 
$1,000. Never above $2,500. Republican can- 
didates are lucky if they can scrape together, 
all told, $15,000 each from friends and from 
their own pockets. 

Besides the foregoing, there is the power 
of the labor press, a tremendous institution, 
half of which is devoted to political action. 
Republican candidates have nothing com- 
parable to that in their support. 

It must be also remembered that labor 
unions often spend more money trying to 
defeat conservatives, both Republicans and 
Democrats, than they do to elect their own 
candidates. . 

For exemple, in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, labor 
reported to Congress in 1956, $29,800 to elect 
their own nominees, contributed by 8 
labor organizations. At the same time they 
spent $132,110 to defeat candidates too con- 
servative for their liking. The score is devas- 
tating. There are now left in Congress not 
more than 125 staunch conservatives (Re- 
publicans and Democrats) out of a total of 
435 Members. 

Take, for example, the State of Missouri. 
In 1948 before AFL-CIO got busy in politics, 
the State was represented by two Republi- 
can Senators. It had 13 congressional dis- 
tricts, 9 of which were held by Republicans. 
In less than 10 years tables are more than 
reversed. Now there is but 1 Republican out 
of 11 districts. 

The two Senators are Democrats supported 
by AFL-CIO. At least 10 Representatives are 
AFL-CIO approved and supported. Four of 
them vote 100 percent right according to 
AFL-CIO scoring. Three others have 93 per- 
cent, 80 percent, and 86 percent scores. None 
vote less than 61 percent of the time favor- 
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able to AFL-CIO programs. All but four got 
direct financial aid. 

If labor organizations can do this in 10 
years, why can’t the business leadership 
make an even better showing for the rees- 
tablishment of sound government—limited 
constitutional government? ; 

Indeed, it is doubtful if the labor bosses 
have ever really controlled more than 10 per- 
cent of the labor vote. But, that has been 
sufficient, by and large, to swing the balance 
in favor of AFL-CIO candidates. Less than 
5 percent of the vote will determine whether 
candidates for Congress from a hundred 
districts will be conservative or socialist in 
character. The vote is that close. 

I have used the words “welfare state” to 
describe our present political experiment. 

We have already passed through our social- 
istic experiments. We shifted property from 
private hands into government ownership 
and operation; viz, the Tennessee Valley 
powerplants. 

We have found socialism, a ridiculous eco- 
nomic scheme, utterly corrupt. It is a blight 
on every enterprise it touches and on every 
nation that has tried it. 

The evil that grips us is not socialism, but 
the welfare state. That is, the compulsory 
taking of property from some and giving it 
outright in the name of humanity to other 
groups in return for their votes. It is the 
most evil of all concepts because it destroys 
not only the economic, but the morol foun- 
dations as well. 

Government sets the pattern. It becomes 
the arbiter of what is right and wrong. 

The policeman is no longer confined to the 
business of keeping law and order. He is 
entering our houses himself, by force, at 
night, and carrying off our furniture to be 
redistributed on the other side of town 
where, according to his judgment, the people 
need furniture more desperately than those 
he robs. If there are objections raised to his 
outrageous conduct, he arranges a commu- 
nity vote at the townhall. If the majority 
approve his depredation, he carries on with- 
out further interruption. 

Here again both law and morals require 
that the trade associations, as we" as all 
men, grapple with that peliceman and stop 
him. Likewise, they are enjoined to stop and 
capture all Robin Hoods and their bands of 
outlaws wherever they appear across the 
land. 

The mechanics of political action are as 
follows: 

First of all, organized business must bring 
together a dozen leaders, business and pro- 
fessional, in each congressional district, to do 
two things: 

(a) Agree on what principles of govern- 
ment they believe in. If they don’t know, 
their Congressmen will not know, either. 
They must stand firm on what the legitimate 
funtcions of government are, and reject as 
firmly the illegitimate ones. If they do not, 
no principle of government will emerge. 
Time to evolve a faith, a belief in what is 
right and wrong for government to do is 
required work. That means the natural and 
moral limitations on the functions of gov- 
ernment must be formulated as a basis for 
political action. 

If we want any part of the welfare state, 
we've got it. There will be nothing fur- 
ther to do but let things take their course. 
We shall continue to be governed by what 
pops out of the heads of mere men from 
day to day. j 

But, if we believe that politics without a 
principle of government is one of the deadly 
sins, then there is plenty of work to do. 

Government must be reconfined to the 
business of protecting life, liberty, and prop- 
erty at home and from foreign enemies, 

Businessmen may expect the people to 
follow their leadership in politics if they are 
inspired by sound principles of government 
for the good of all, 


- tics business executives cannot 
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It follows that they must rid th 
entirely from all suspicion that they may 
use the power of politics to get any specia 
favors or advantages for themselves. 

(b) Cooperate with regular political par. 
ties to help find suitable candidates for Con. 
gress and the State legislatures. If canqi. 
dates are not found and pledged to the 
concepts of government, the people will con. 
tinue to be ruled over by mere volunteers, 
many of whom have wrong concepts, 

Find the right candidates to serve 
before the primaries. Realize it takes time 
to pledge candidates to sound principles ang 
to be able to assure them of adequate organ. 
ized support. ; 

Leading citizens who undertake this work 
will soon realize that willing and suitable 
candidates for high office are very hard to 
find. They prefer to stay in their regular 
business or profession. 

The necessary information, research and 
organizational work in these first things to 
be done should be the work of regular paid 
staffs of the trade associations. We must 
recognize that this job of finding, elécting 
and continuing to support men pledged to 
preserve freedom is definitely a professional 
job, a continuous job, a very burdensome 
‘one, a@ mass movement. The great reward 
is freedom itself. . 

Get the facts to show the impact politics 
and labor have on the annual results of all 
business. 

Shame your fellow business friends and 
associates into a realization of the extent 
to which the more important political fac- 
tors in their businesses are ieft almost 
wholly to volunteers. Don't let the genius 
of business confine itself to the lesser criti- 
cal factors having to do with the success or 
fadlure of business. 

Show that business is so deeply in poll- 
stay out. 
Their self-imposed isolation from politics is 
over. Nor can they be afraid. They must 
fight. 

Urge that your local business associations 
become active in political affairs immedi- 
ately. Persuade individual corporations to 
do the same. Some are already coming far- 
ward. This means organizing to ring doot- 
bells, to establish telephone brigades, t 
collect political contributions. It means 
registration and voting drives. 

Insist that State and national busines 
and professional associations, chambers of 





, commerce, and other conservative — 


tions to which you undoubtedly belong 0 
gin to produce the kind of “educational” 
political material your local organisations 
for political action need. oe 
Trade associations: Will you get the facts? 
Will you find out what the Re ’ 
in the House and Senate are doing, how 
they are voting, whom they represent, who 
put them there, who paid for their cal 
paign, and what the real effect of union po - 
litical action has been? 
Of utmost importance is a detailed com 
parison, issue by issue, between 
voting records and the stated political prin- 
ciples your business associations advocate. 
You will lose no members advancing CD — 
stitutional principles or the candidates com 
mitted to those principles. If you doh 
you certainly will. 3 
If the businessmen of America who , 
have and are paying for thousands of 2 
ciations, chambers of commerce, ete, 
see to it that men are elected committed @ 
restoring constitutional government, -; 
else will? eg 
If they do not, the labor bosses will col 
tinue to set aside the constitutional limite 
tions on government and meee 
limited power of the labor-welfare 6x" 
stead. Our labor bosses are closely associt 
ted with the world labor bosses = 
already taken the nations in the rest os. 
world into socialism or communism with? 
or 3 exceptions. 
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As was stated by Donald R. Richberg, in 
his latest study of union power, entitled 
“Labor Union Monopoly”, “labor’s economic 
monopoly and political power are preparing 
the way for communism far more effec- 
tively than the Communists themselves.” 

Business organizations and associations 
must provide the leadership, the money, 
and the manpower for Americans for consti- 
tutional political action. And they must do 


it now. 





Republican Program for Less Spending 


and Less Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE.C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eisenhower administration is committed 
to fiscal responsibility, that our country 
may be on a sound fiscal basis. The 
American people are entitled to know 
the facts as to what was accomplished in 
this respect and what was not. It must 
always be kept in mind that this is a 
Republican administration and a Demo- 
crat Congress. While the administra- 
tion has sought to effectuate economies 
wherever possible, the Democrat Con- 
gress has sought to spend more. 

That the record may be clear as to ex- 
actly what was proposed and what was 
done, I am inserting in the REcorp a 

. Somewhat detailed analysis of what ac- 
tion was taken. It speaks for itself. It 
shows that the Republican program is 
for less spending and less government. 
The Democrat program is for more 
spending and more government, .which 
necessarily means more taxes and more 
regulation. . 

BUDGETARY INCREASES BY CONGRESS 


Congress in its 1958 session enacted 
specific appropriation items, authorizations, 
and tax reductions involving a total budg- 
etary burden over $7.5 billion beyond ad- 
ministration recommendations. Even ‘after 

the cuts made in specific ap- 
Propriation items by Congress, mostly in de- 
fense and mutual security, this produced a 
het budgetary burden of over $5 billion. 
ECONOMY PROPOSALS IN 1959 BUDGET 


The 1959 budget of the President contained 
16 economy proposals which, if enacted, 
Would have produced future annual budget 
Savings of $3.5 billion. ‘Congress did not act 
at all on 8 of these proposals, acted only 
oa on 4, and acted to spend more rather 

ve on 4, with a net reduction of onl 
One-half billion dollars. . 
: - EXPENDITURES AVOIDED 
the 1958 Congress, vetoes of spending 
authorizations py the President, and admin- 
ae pposition to other appropriations 
: og authorizations that ae House of 
Reet, resulted in avoidance of legis- 
olving an added b 
‘Mover $5.5 billion. eet aan 
MAJOR SPENDING PROPOSALS—NOT ENACTED 
en budgetary cost involved in only 
‘the Proposals sponsored by members ' of 
Majority party in. the last is 
at over $180 billion over the next 5 
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years. These included expenditures such as 
$58 billion for aid to education, $36 billion 
to maintain farm earnings, and $14 billion for 
public- works, and also tax reductions of $22 
billion. 


Budgetary increases by Congress 


Amount 

Appropriation increases: (in millions) 

DOD—nmilitary -..--.------------ $1,324 
GSA—construction, yepair and im- 

PFOVOMENE 2.0 wns oswwscue--o 212 

I i ccsnsedlin Uist Snscrenialionicenencicpicn ssienian 178 

National Institutes of Health-._-_. 96 

Hospital construction grants... 65 

Public works appropriations.__-- 61 
















(Future years’ cost of new 
SE cnitecamipsommntecungeaie (694) 
School-lunch program _-_---.---. 10 
Farmers’ Home Administration.-__ 34 
ER ical iis coh dicbdimmguaer 198 
Total, appropriation in- 
ia ociiterinnetmsenta 2,178 
Set Sanna eco eemaqeonnsie 694 
Other budgetary increases: 
Emergency Housing Act_.-....--- 1, 810 
Federal-Aid Highway Act: 
Increase in highway fund defi- 
eine duc nese me 850 
Direct Federal construction_.-_- 235 
Pay raises over budget__..---.--- 845 
School aid, Federal areas__......- 326 
Postal rates less than budget_-_.- 231 
Public assistance._............-- 197 
Small Business Investment Act_. 28 
Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act_. 20 
Substantive authorizations: 
AEC—construction._.....-..-... 193 
NE actietiiie bencuntindenqece 100 
I ati ctindeidindisce 7,707 
Less: Appropriation reductions: 
RINE ITO ctipestietni ene sncienenarioegn 652 
EE 9 ceo menccewccss 508 
Military construction....-....... 383 
Diath ar aicsanabiatpien anttesthien dntngsned 893 
iG SOO. a tie cele 5, 271 
17 Economy Proposals in 1959 Budget 
{In millions) 
Estimated ulti- 
mate annual 
saving 
Item 
As pro-| Action 
posed by 
in Con- 
budget | gress 
Increasing receipts 
User charges: 
Ralse postal rates--...-.-.....- $725 $546 
User charges for aviation -.....- 211 None 
Other user charges-.......-.-. 6 2 
Interest 
FNMA special assistance. ..-- 500 250 
ponte, A enbinpiibieiahtnse. 50 None 
expenditures: 
Reduced needs: 
Veterans’ benefits. ...........- 500 None 
REA loan programs....-...... 200 None 
Agricultural conservation pro- 
aa Seenaadseresennsnesess 125 None 
Hospital construction grants__ 50 —65 
local participation: 
Public assistance.._........... 250 —197 
School aid, Federal areas---_._. 190 None 
Urban renewal—capital grants_ 50 None 
Waste treatment grants-__-..... 50 None 
Vocational education grants_.- 41 —15 
Disaster relief............-...- 5 ® 
To free agriculture: ~ 
flexibility. in price ns 
Stop acreage reserve at end of 
1 FOR nctbincatricee 275 
ROR. wlpieeoese - 481 





1 Action was taken administratively. 
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Expenditures avoided 
Savings 





Bills vetoed: (in millions) 
Independent offices appropriation... $589 
IGE POE on nen enasasedaseccus 437 
a Ee ee 280 
Rivers and harbors authorization_-_. 191 
Atomic icebreaker ....-.........--- 60 
Metals production and purchase_-_-_- 5 

Bills defeated: 

Housing Act of 1958.............~.- 2,075 
Public facility loans............-.- 900 
Educational television ~.........._. 60 

Bills reduced: 

Unemployment-compensation grants 770 
Military and postal pay_-.......__. 143 
PUDMC READS 2.0. de cecccwenwoccne 91 

OE cin chiatiins niieiaitpamncwnis 5, 601 





Special Report on Federal Scholarship 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, you 
will no doubt remember that since 
March 1956, your Congressman has 
been fighting for and sponsoring this 
type of legislation. After consulting 
and corresponding with the deans of 149 
accredited engineering schools in the 
United States, my bill was prepared— 
with their cooperation, as well as with 
the cooperation of the National Science 
Foundation—and presented to Congress 
in May 1956. Although there was a 
hearing held by the committee consid- 
ering this bill, it died with the adjourn- 
ment of the 84th Congress. 

In January 1947, I reintroduced this 
measure and fought hard to have some 
consideration given to the measure. It 
took. sputnik—and Eussia—to awaken 
the present administration to the seri- 
ousness of the situation, and in October 
1957—after sputnik—President Eisen- 


‘hower took action, on the part of the 


administration, and suggested legisla- 
tion along the same lines as mine to en- 
courage and help students further their 
education, 

Similar bills were presented by nu- 
merous other Congressmen after the 
President’s speech and hearings were 
held discussing all the various bills. 
The present legislation is a compromise 
between the House and Senate bills on 
this subject, as well as the administra- 
tion’s suggestions. 

Your Congressman voted for the pres- 
ent bill, which is now law, although he 
feels that it is inadequate—but, at least, 
it is a step in the right direction. 

As written, the bill deals with three 
different classifications, and I-will try to 
outline them so that you may have a 
concise résumé of what opportunities 
are available to students, States, and 
private nonprofit schools. 

Student opportunities: At the college 
level, $295 million has been set aside for 
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long-term, low interest loans to bright 
but needy_students. This amount will 
cover the years 1959 to 1962, and will be 
apportioned in ratio to the number of 
students enrolled full time in institu- 
tions of higher education in each State. 

Preference will be given to students 
with a superior academic background 
who express a desire to teach in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
subjects of science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, or a modern foreign language. 

The college or university must agree to 
establish a student loan fund and pro- 
vide for deposit in the fund $100 for 
every $900 loaned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; assure that the fund will be 
used only for loans to students; and pro- 
vide that such loans will be easily ob- 
tained by eligible students. 

No student may borrow more than 
$5,000 in a 5-year period. The repay- 
meht of this loan begins 1 year after the 
student ceases having a full-time course 
of study, and the interest on this loan 
will be 3 percent. It must be paid within 
10 years; however, extension will be 
granted for good cause or it can be paid 
off sooner if desired. 

If a student, upon graduation, teaches 
for 5 years in a public elementary or 
secondary school, 50 percent of the loan 
is cancelled. 

To secure a loan, the student must ap- 
ply through the college or university he, 
or she, is attending—and it is upon its 
recommendaiton to the Commissioner of 
Education, Mr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
that the loans will be granted. 

No college or university will be per- 
mitted more than $250,000 in loans per 
year. 

At the graduate level: $59.4 million 
has been set aside for fellowships from 
1959 to 1962. 

This grant was made for the purpose 
of increasing the number of students in 
graduate programs, particularly those 
interested in teaching in institutions of 
higher learning—colleges and universi- 
ties. It is an outright grant and the 
graduate student receiving a fellowship 
will receive $2,000 the first year of gradu- 
ate study, $2,200 the second year and 
$2,400 the third and final year. $400 
each year, will be paid in addition to the 
above, for each dependent. 

The college or university, attended by 
the fellowship holder, will be paid a por- 
tion of the cost of “the graduate pro- 
gram—not more than $2,500 per year per 
student. 

To be eligible, the student must be 
accepted in a graduate school program 
that has been approved and accepted by 
the Commissioner of Education: 

One thousand fellowships will be 
awarded 1959, and 1,500 in 1960, 1961 and 
1962. 


State opportunities: State school sys- - 


tems will participate in four parts of the 
4-year program. The State Govern- 
ments will share the costs with the Fed- 
eral Government on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

State plans are required in order for 
each State to obtain its share of the 
money allocated, and the Commissioner 
of Education has scheduled meetings for 
the next three -weeks to advise the chief 
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school officer of each State on drawing up 
State plans. 

The four fields for State participation 
are: 

First. Grants to State educational 
agencies for loans to local agenciés for 
the acquisition of laboratory or other 
special equipment for science, mathe- 
matics, or modern foreign language 
teaching in public elementary or second- 
ary schools or junior colleges. Also for 


minor remodeling of laboratories. 


Second. Grants to State educational 
agencies to help them establish and 
maintain programs of testing and guid- 


ance and counseling in secondary > 


schools—both public and private—addi- 
tional funds will be added for private 
schools if needed. 

Commissioner of Education will con- 
tract with colleges and universities for 
short term or regular session to provide 
training of teachers preparing to engage 
in this work and such trainees will re- 
ceive $75 per week—plus $15 per week 
for each dependent—during their train- 
ing period. 

A similar grant covers the training 
of teachers of modern foreign languages. 
It is in two programs, however. Stu- 
dents attending special schools for 
teaching modern foreign languages—and 
related instruction necessary to a full 
understanding of the countries in- 
volved—on a scholarship basis—one-half 
paid by the State and one-half paid by 
Federal Government—must be available 
to teach in a college or university or for 
service of a public nature. 

Students can attend a similar training 
course—as guidance and counseling— 
who are teachers and train for super- 
vising or training of teachers in public 
and elementary schools. Such trainees 
will receive $75 per week plus $15 for 
each dependent. 

Third. Grants to amend the Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1946 were authorized 
to States to assist them in training in- 
dividuals for employment as highly 
skilled technicians in occupations re- 
quiring scientific knowledge in fields nec- 
essary for the national defense. 

Fourth. Grants will be made to assist 
the States to improve and strengthen 
their educational statistical serivces. If 
no such service exists now, they can start 
such a program. 

Private and nonprofit schools: Loans 
to nonprofit, private elementary, and 
secondary schools for the acquisition of 
laboratories or other special equipment 
for science, mathematics, or modern 
foreign language teaching were provided 
for in this bill. 

Such loans must be paid back in not 
more than 10 years and will bear an in- 
terest rate of one-fourth of 1 percent; 
plus what the Federal Government pays 
in interest on loans. 

Eighteen million dollars set aside for 
research on visual teaching aids: Grants 
or contracts can be made by the Com- 
missioner of Education—with the ap- 
proval of the Advisory Council—with 
public or nonprofit agencies, organiza- 
tions and individuals and private agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals, for 
projects of research and experimenta- 
tion in more effective use of television, 





diums for educational purposes. 

The results of this research will he 
made available to State and local edy. 
cational agencies and to colleges ang 
universities. 





The Great Gas Grab—Blackmail in You 
Kitchen . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the nat- 
ural-gas bill is a prime example of pro- 
posed legislation that would create a 
serious hardship for tens of millions of 
American consumers throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. It% 
class legislation at its worst and helps 
@ small but influential segment of the 
nztional economy. 

The reasons why I am so firmly op- 
posed to this bill can be stated very 
simply. First, its passage would quickly 
be followed by substantial increases in 
the price of natural gas used by over 
22 million householders and by 2 million 
commercial and industrial cstablish- 
ments in the United States. Second, it 
is a highly deceptive piece of lezislation 





which contains the pretense of protect- — 


ing the consumers, while in fact it af- 
fords no real protection at all. Third, 
the natural-gas producers, pipeline com- 
panies, and the distributors of natural 
gas have all been operating vey profit- 
ably under present forms of reculation; 
this bill would grant them a totally un- 
warranted economic windfall. 
On the first point, that prices of nat 
ural gas will go up if this bil) is passed, 
there can be no argument. Proponents 
of the bill admit it as readily as do the 


opponents; only there are more callow — 
as to its impact. It has been conserva. 


tively estimated that passage of this bill: 
would cost natural-gas consumers ap" 
proximately $1 billion annually. 
family that heats its home with 
gas would find his gas utility bill 

by some $40 or more per year. At® 
time when inflationary pressures 
as strong as they are today, it is 


short of irresponsible folly to permit this 


legislation to pass which would further 
erode the purchasing power of the 
American family. The flames of infla 
tion should be dampened and nét 
fanned. : 
It should further be borne in mind 
that the millions of natural-gas ce 
sumers have an enormous inv 
in gas furnaces, stoves, and other ga 


using appliances. It is an inv v 
_estimated at over $12 billion. These 


rates which gas companies charge. #1 - 
most of them, even if they wanted @ 
switch to other fuels, the cost of col 
version would be prohibitive. If ev@ 
there was a case where the Congres 


‘ 


consumers are literally captive to ie 
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radio, motion pictures, and related me. 
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do all in its power to prevent 


an increase in consumer prices, this 


to me to be it. 

pe. - Seeeme of the proponents of this bill, 
$s and admitting that price increases will 
: result if it becomes law, argue that such 
are necessary to provide the 
incentives necessary for the exploration 
for and development of natural-gas re- 
1 Your serves over the years. As the demand 
for natural gas grows, as it has been 
doing for the past several years, the 
supply will become less and less ade- 
3 ¢ and the costs necessary to assure 
an, adequate supply are bound to grow. 
: Although on the fact of it, this argu- 
ment seems to have some t, it does 
not stand up under closer scrutiny. 
IVFS Nothing in the law as it has been oper- 
ating to date appears to have deterred 
the discovery and utilization of new gas 
e nate reserves. Since the Supreme Court de- 
of pro= cision of 1954—in the case, Phillips Pe- 
cate & troleum Co. v. Wisconsin (347 U. S. 672), 
ions of which declared that the Federal Power 
ab the Commission did have the authority to 
. te regulate the field price of natural gas 
1 helps entering into interstate commerce and 
of ‘the which the current bill intends to re- 

verse, drilling and the discovery 
aly op- proven reserves has grown greater each 
d very year. During the first 16 weeks of 1957, 
quickly” gas-well completions in the United 
ases in States totaled 1,216, compared to 1,132 
oy over in the first 16 weeks of 1956, and 1,023 
million in the first 16 weeks of 1955. The gain 
‘ablish- in gas reserves in 1956 amounted to 
cond, it more than 14 trillion cubic feet, the 
islation greatest gain in any. single year since 
orotect- _ World War II. Thus discoveries and 
t it af- reserve supplies are both at an all-time 
Third, high. We should not forget that the 
né Con tax-depletion allowance is itself a gen- 
1 erous incentive. It is clearly a fiction 
 profit- that higher prices are needed to stimu- 
ulation; late exploration. What ‘such prices 
ally une would do would be to boost even further 
“4 the record profits of natural-gas pro- 
"passed, The sponsors of this bill have made a 
ponents great point of the fact that this bill af- 
s do the fords the consumers much more protec- 
. callous tion than the Harris-Fulbright bill that 
ynservar Was passed early in 1956, only to be ve- 
this bill toed by President Eisenhower, because 
1ers ape | of the unsavory lobbying tactics that 


Were resorted to in its behalf. They point 
to the fact that this bill, in contrast to 
the Harris-Fulbright bill, provides for 


bd 





r Abe Tegulation of the price of natural gas 
; remain going into interstate commerce. What 
"js little $e "ey fail to recognize is that this bill 
rmit this restricts the Federal Power Commission 
t @ Severely in its regulatory authority 
of the the consumers are hardly better 

of infla- than if the Commission had no 
nd nob Daturel gt, SH over the field prices of 
This bill sets up a great many factors 

= the Federal Power Commission 

able consider in determining a “reason- 


; ao price” which is then used as 
tise for passing on the validity of con- 
Prices of natural gas. But the bill 
expressly gy gy the Federal Trade 
rom considering costs or 

ftom using the public-utility rate base 
Without weve, Concept or formula. 
t being permitted to consider 

the Federal Power Commission is 


ut 
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left without any definite yardstick for 
determining the reasonableness of a 
market price: Senator Wizzy put his 
finger on this flaw immediately after the 
bill was introduced by Congressman 
Harris in April of this year when he 
said— 

It—the Harris bill—sets up a standard 
for a regulatory agency which the Commis- 
sion would find it impossible to follow. The 
criterion would be a quicksand of uncer- 
tainty into which every regulatory case would 
founder if any attempt were made to ac- 
tually enforce it. 

The reasonable market price would be 
changing constantly—-upward. 

The Commission investigators would have 
to scramble to keep up interminably with 
what the latest market price was. 

Consequently, the Commission would be 
following the market price rather than lead- 
ing, abjectly approving rather than inde- 
pendently establishing a fair regulated price, 
as all regulatory commissions are supposed to 
do (ConcressronaL Recorp, Apr. 12, 1957, 
Pp. A2936) . 


This bill is a windfall to, natural gas 
producers and natural gas pipeline com- 
panies. It would bring additional profits 
to an industry that is already one of the 
most_ profitable in American history. 
Present natural gas reserves, which are 
largely owned by a small number of giant 
companies, would be increased in value 
by as much as $30 billion. Actually about 
3 percent of the gas producers control 
some 90 percent of our natural gas re- 
serves. Little wonder that the Oil and 
Gas Journal, as a spokesman for the in- 
a. stated editorially, on May 6, 
1957— 

The more the new Harris gas bill is studied, 
and the more that is learned about the 
political jockeying behind its various pro- 
visions, the more it looks like a good buy 
for producers. 


We should beware about passing a bill 
that a leading trade journal in the 
petroleum field admits is a good buy for 
natural gas producers. Let us instead 
make certain that consumers can con- 
tinue to get a good buy in the natural 
gas they need to heat their homes and 
cook their meals. Let us not hamstring 
the Federal Power Commission as this 
legislation would do. I opposed this bill 
in 1957. A glaring speech, unprecedented 
in its boldness, delivered at the gas lobby 
dinner killed the bill in 1958. But it will 
be with us again in the new Congress and 
I intend to oppose it again. 





Retirement of Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr.- President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me on the retirement of the senior 
Senator_. from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin]. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

I do not wish for the record of this ses- 
sion’s proceedings to be finished without ex- 
pressing my regret that the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Marrin] is conclud- 
ing his service in the Senate. 

Although he is a man of unusually ad- 
mirable characteristics, the eloquent tributes 
that have been paid him in recent days leave 
little. for development if repetition is to be 
avoided. 

His notable achievements in military and 
governmental matters have been reviewed 
in detail. 

For my part, I express my admiration of 
him as a stalwart American and an exemplar 
of a type that is lamentably vanishing from 
contemporary life. 

Ep MARTIN has endeared himself to those 
of us privileged to serve with him in the 
Senate. He is an effective legislator and a 
true gentleman. He richly deserves the re- 
tirement he has chosen, but his decision 
leaves the Senate and the Nation poorer. 
The impression that Senator MarTIN has 
made on his colleagues and on our institu- 
tions of government will be long lasting. It 
is with a very genuine sense of sadness that I 
say hail and farewell, and Godspeed. 





Bayonets Can’t Turn the Wind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YCRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 








Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter and accompanying 
editorial, dated August 11, 1958, and 
August 3, 1958, respectively, sent to me 
by Miss Betty A. Pratt, of Tampa, Fla. 

The editorial is most thought-provok- 
ing in these troubled times. We all 
hope and pray that a peaceful solution 
will be found and implemented without 
delay: 

AvucustT 11, 1958. 

DrEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: We would like 
to call your attention to this thoughtful edi- 
torial. 

Sincerely, 
Berry A. PRATT. 

P.S.—I am enclosing an interfaith message 
that recently appeared in the Tampa Tribune. 
We hope you will read this article by Ray- 
mond Fosdick. 

B.P. 


BAYONETS CAN’t TURN THE WIND 


The flames of crisis which lighted the 
Middle East skies so fearsomely a few days 
ago are dying down. 

A soft-svoken general, Fuad Shehab, has 
been elected President of Lebanon to re- 
place the target of the rebellion, Camille 
Chamoun. Shehab may take Lebanon on 
@ more neutral course but he is not expected 
to be hostile to the West. 

The United States and Britain have granted 
diplomatic recognition to the revolutionary 
government of Iraq—the same government 
whose overthrow of pro-Western King Paisal 
sent American Marines rushing to Lebanon 
and British troops flying into next-door Jor- 
dan. The new government has exerted it- 
self to quiet British and American fears that 
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it would be anti-Western and perhaps pro- 
Communist. Moreover, it appears to have 
solid popular support. 

Thus, as the fire dies down, the hope rises 
that the United States soon may be able to 
withdraw the Marines and extricate itself 
from an awkward diplomatic position which 
would, in time, surely become untenable. 

But as the shooting danger fades in the 
Middle East, it is replaced by another dan- 
ger: that the United States and its allies 
will again fail to deal with the basic troubles 
which can turn this vital region into either 
a battleground of World War III or a Soviet 
satellite. 

There are three main problems for which 
the West must stek positive solutions or 
accommodations. 

First is the hot wind of Arab nationalism 
which blows out of Nasser’s headquarters in 
Cairo. The Egyptian dictator has stirred in 
the downtrodden Arabs the hunger for 
greater national dignity and a better share 
of their region’s resources. This powerful 
force c4n destroy governments and alliances, 
as Iraq’s revolution shows. For the West to 
oppose Arab nationalism, rather than co- 
operating with its reasonabie aspirations, 
simply aids the extremists and the Commu- 
nists. 

Second is the Arab-Israeli conflict, and its 
distressing byproduct, the 600,000 Arab refu- 
gees from Palestine. Nasserism cries that 
Israel must be destroyed. There can be no 
stability in the Middle East until the bound- 
aries of Israel are fixed and guaranteed by 
the West or the United Nations and the Arab 
refugees are resettled in new homes. 

Third is the sickening poverty which af- 
flicts the multitude of Arabs while a fav- 
ored few drive air-conditioned Cadillacs and 
live in palaces bought with oil revenues. The 
arid ground of the Middle East makes fertile 
soil for communism while these conditions 
exist. The West, in cooperation with en- 
lightened Arabs, must evolve a plan of re- 
gional development using loans and a share 
of the oil income now pouring billions into 
the hands of a few. 

Bayonets cannot change the direction of 
a wind. Sympathy provides no roof for the 
homeless. And royalty checks to a sheik do 
little for the empty bellies of his subjects. 

If the Middle East is to be kept out of the 
Soviet clutch, the United States and Britain 
must face up to these problems without more 
delay. Otherwise they can expect a new 
crisis to explode in their faces at 2 o’clock 
some dismal morning. Then, the flames may 
rage beyond control of either diplomats or 
Marines. 





Dr. Robert H. Goddard, Great Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J: PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, far be- 
yond the most vivid imagination is the 
future story of rockets and missiles that 
will lift man from his earthbound sphere 
and carry him into the incredible reaches 
of space. 

Many have contributed to the great 
progress we have made in this field. 
Throughout history men have experi- 
mented with rockets and missiles, but 
it is generally agreed now that the real 
pioneer of present maximum develop- 
ment was Prof. Robert H. Goddard, of 
Worcester, Mass., a graduate of. our 
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world-renowned Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and for years professor at Clark 
University as well as lecturer at his own 
alma mater. 

In his early experiments which took 
place in Worcester and vicinity, Profes- 
sor Goddard received little encourage- 
ment and no inconsiderable scorn and 
ridicule. Never dismayéd by the taunts 
and jibes of the skeptics this brilliant 
man of science painstakingly continued 
his researches and experiments, ‘Time 
and again in the fields near Worcester, 
he set off the crude rockets that he had 
fabricated, largely with his own hands. 
He was not deterred by failure, but clung 
stubbornly to his objectives. 

He tried to interest people and Gov- 
ernment officials in. his ideas but met 
with little success, in some instances with 
the retort that his ideas were imprac- 
tical. Few of his colleagues in the sci- 
entific world accepted his theories or 
approved of his experiments, which 
some regarded as _ publicity-seeking 
stunts. 

As he became able to demonstrate 
that he was getting some results, and 
was actually propelling some rockets 
into the air, there was some, not much, 
change in the opinion of the scientific 
world, and the professor received some 
very limited funds from private sources 
and later from the Government to carry 
out his work. These funds were ex- 
tremely limited, and did not permit him 
to conduct his experiments on the scale 
he deemed necessary to carry out and 
test his ideas. 

At this time, when the professor was 
having great. difficulty interesting any- 
one in his rockets, Senator David I. 
Walsh was one of the few who gave him 
encouragement. On several occasions 
he visited the distinguished and es- 
teemed late Senator at his Clinton home 
and in his Washington office, and Sena- 
tor Walsh not only conferred with him 
at great length, listened patiently to his 
dissertations on rockets, but also ar- 
ranged appointments for him with offi- 
cials of our armed services and urged 
that his ideas be carefully considered. 

It is clear that at the time neither 
officials of the armed services nor other 
Government officials attached the value 
and gave the consideration to the pro- 
fessor which his ideas warranted. 
There was, it seems, almost a complete 
failure to grasp the importance of his 
ideas. It is lamentable, indeed, to state 
that by some he was almost regarded 
as a crank pursuing an impossible idea. 
However, he kept a careful record of all 
his experiments and wrote articles for 
current scientific magazines. ‘These ar- 
ticles received little, if any, attention in 
this country, but the Germans, always 
science-minded and seeking new ideas, 
became interested and deeply impressed 
with the professor’s work. They studied 
and restudied his theories and experi- 
ments as they were disclosed in his vari- 
ous articles and then started to work 
patiently to apply his theories and take 
advantage of his experiments. The ul- 
timate result of this work was the so- 
called buzz bomb, the A-1 and A-2 
rockets, fabricated at Peenemunde, that 
attacked England with such devastating 
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results during the latter part of Worlg 
War II. 

From that time on rocketry and mis. 
silry developed with amazing speed and 
today we not only have our sputniks and 
Explorers but many other variations of 
rockets and missiles that are well on 
their way not only to produce reyoly. 
tionary changes in modern warfare— 
that they have done, to be sure, but also 
to point the way to the astonishing fy. 
ture developments that will involve space 
travel, space exploration and in 
course of time even astronautica] aq. 
ventures. j 

The point of these remarks is to em. 
phasize Professor Goddard’s b 
epochal contributions which: mark him 
as one of the great creative minds of 
world history. For years, he had gone 
practically unnoticed, although tieere has 
been a growing realization of his great. 
ness. I think that Professor Goddard 
is preeminently entitled to the posthy. 
mous recognition which his trementoy 
creative achievements merit. During his . 
lifetime, he was never given the credit 
that was his due. Like other great scien. 
tists and conceivers of new ideas, in his 
lifetime he received more than his share 
of disbelief and skepticism. It is nowy 
most appropriate, I think, that the work 
and the valuable contributions of Prof. 
Robert Goddard be appropriately and 
officially recognized. For that reason, I 
propose when Congress reconvenes, to 
introduce legislation expressing the com- 
mendation of the Congress for his monu- 
mental work and otherwise memorialis- 
ing his unselfishness, his high ideals, his 
originality, his great skill and genius, 
tenacity of purpose and painstaking 
labors in conceiving and carrying for | 
ward the great ideas which now formithe 
basis of one of the most extraordinary 
concepts in the history of mankind—« 
concept that could lead men to universal 
doom, or lift them to the stars. 

The following is the tentative draft 
a bill which I intend to introduce at 
next session of the Congress: 
Text or Prorosep Br sy Hon. Pau J. 

PHILBIN, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO HONOR THE 

Late Pror. Roperr H. Gopparp (Hout 

JOINT RESOLUTION) Sy Flas 

Resolved, etc., That in recognition of the 
great, creative achievements of the late Dr. 
Robert H. Goddard for his pioneering 1 
search on space rockets, missiles, and jet pr 
pulsion, the chairmen ofthe House Commit 
tee on Science and Aeronautics and the Set 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and Spat 
Sciences, on behalf of the Congress, are all- 
thorized to present to the family of the lat” 
Dr. Robert H. Goddard an appropriate gold 
medal. For such purpose, the Secreta] 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed @ 
cause to be struck a gold medal with suitable 
emblems, devices, and inscriptions to be de 
termined by the chairmen of the House (@ 
mitee on Science and Aeronautics : 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Spa - 
Sciences. There is hereby authorized O™ 
appropriated the sum of $2,500 for this pu 
pose. 


Szc. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury si 
cause duplicates in bronze of such ‘ 
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be coined and sold, under such 
as he may prescribe, at a price 
to cover the cost thereof or era 













and the appropriations used for ne 
the provisions of this section shall be 
bursed out of the proceeds of such sale. 
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1958 
Had Enough? 


SPEECH 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, please 
my partisan pride in saying that 
as surely as the 80th Congress has gone 
down into history as the do-nothing 
Congress, so will the 85th Congress be re- 
membered as one with the greatest ac- 
complishment under the most adverse 
conditions. 

With no constructive leadership in the 
White House or from any of our Presi- 
dent’s appointees, the Congress could 
havesat onitshands. Instead, it worked 
harder to establish a good record of ac- 
complishment. 

Ignoring the campaign threats of the 
Republican Party and its titular leader, 
by dint of resolute, intelligent, and re- 
sponsible legislating we put to shame the 
prophecies of a cold war between the 
White House and the Congress. 

We proved once again that the Démo- 
cratic Party, by and large, is the spokes- 
man, yes, the protector of the people of 
our country, serving them so as to ac- 


~complish the greatest good for the great- 


est number. 

I have placed in the Recorp the 
speeches I made at the end of the 84th 
Congress on July 27, 1956, and at the 
end of the ‘st session of this, the 85th 
Congress, on August 30, 1957. I suggest 
that they make good reading as an in- 
troduction to these remarks. I will bor- 
row some of the same titles I used then 
and bring the facts up to date. 

THE CONSUMER, LABOR, AND THE FARMER: THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE 

The last year saw the laws of eco- 

nomics repealed by the facts of life. 
. In the midst of a most depressing re- 
cession with between 7 million and 8 
million persons unemployed, the cost of 
living continued to soar. 

As much as 7 percent of our total 
civilian labor force could find no em- 
ployment. That is, 7 percent of those 
who were ready, willing, and able to 
Work, were unemployed. In 5% years of 

maladministration, the cost 

of living rose by 9 percent, almost 3 per- 

cent in the last year alone. In 1958, the 

average American family is paying $406 

more per year for the necessities of life 
in 1953. 

Why? Because the big-business men 
in control of the executive departments 
of ent, appointed by our Presi- 


dent, tightened the money supply, made 


Money harder to get, raised interest 
rates, increased rents on properties built 


og Government subsidies, gave away 


Surplus commodities or permitted 
them to be stolen by friends of big busi- 


Ress appointees, sq our money 
. to spend it 
and ee” onal security, health, 


The unthinking may readily say: The 
oo ts were in control of. the Con- 
and could have stopped all of that. 
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My answer is twofold: First, let the 
people in the next election give the 
Democratic Party a substantial majority 
in both ‘Houses, enough to override 
Presidential vetoes, and we will do a real 
job. Secondly, all the reactionaries and 
all the conservatives are not in the Re- 
publican Party. I am sorry to say that 
some of them are in the Democratic 
Party too. If the President were really 
the leader, he should be, he could have 
been, able to get enough liberal Republi- 
cans to make up for the defections in the 
Democratic ranks. 

Suffice to say, in almost every in- 
stance a majority of the Democrats were 
found voting for what was best for our 
country and a majority of the Republi- 
cans voted'‘the other way. 

For instance, we could not get enough 
Republicans to join us in voting for a 
good housing bill, or for a community- 
facilities bill or a mining bill, or for 
scholarships for college students, or for 
higher minimum wages, or for aid for 
school construction, or for giving our 
surplus-food commodities to our needy, 
who ;are on relief, or for reform of our 
labor laws. Most of these measures were 
lost by a few votes on the floor or in 
committee. The President never raised 
a finger to help get these bills enacted. 
We did get enacted a bill to aid de- 
pressed areas. ‘The rumor mill indicates 
the President intends to veto it. 

HUMAN RIGHTS ARE FORGOTTEN 


Of course all of this fits the pattern of 
modern Republicanism enunciated by 
the President and mouthed by his sup- 
porters. Remember it? “Liberal where 
human rights are concerned and conser- 
vative as to money matters.” 

None will deny that most of these bills 
would cost money. At the same time, 
no sensible person will dare challenge 
the statement that all of these bills vi- 
tally affect every human being in our 
country and all of their rights and 
privileges. 

When talking of human beings and 
relieving their distress, we must not 
overlook the fact that we passed laws 
permitting some 30,000 Hungarian refu- 
gees to remain here and also permitting 
persons illegally here since 1940 to apply 
for permission to remain. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


We can give our Republican friends 
credit for helping to get enacted a bill 
to guarantee our citizens the right to 
vote. 

Up to.this minute, I have not yet 
heard of a single case instituted under 
that law by our President’s Republican 
Attorney General. 

The same law calls for a commission 
to be appointed by our President to im- 
partially study and advise the President 
on conditions that may deprive citizens 
of the equal protection of the law be- 
cause of race, color, or religion. Draw 
your own conclusions from the fact that 
one of the President’s appointees to that 
commission contributed $500 to the cam- 
paign chest to elect to the United States 
Senate an avowed. segregationist. 

‘I refrain from any comment about the 
Little Rock fiasco. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


Big business and big bank mergers con- 
tinue unabated. 

"There have been no big business 
failures. 

Bankruptcies nevertheless are at a 
record high—yes, higher even than in the 
depression of the 1930’s. They are 129 
percent higher than in 1952, the last year 
of the Truman administration. 

To the credit of our Republican col- 
leagues, most of them joined us in sup- 
porting several measures to help small 
business. 

These bills enacted into law were: 

Pirst. Making the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency of 
Government and increasing the amount 
it may lend to any one small-business 
concern. 

Second. Establishing in the Small 
Business Administration a new division 
for aiding small business concerns to get 
long-term risk and equity capital, and 

Third. Giving to small business some 
long overdue tax relief. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS——PERILOUS PATHS— 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE BUNGLED 
AFFAIRS 
The titles borrowed from my prior 

speeches tell.the story. 

American citizens abroad continue to 
be abused, affronted, jailed, and even 
murdered in cold blood. 

Our State Department looks the other 
way. 

In fact, the standing joke abroad is— 
the more degrading an act a foreign 
country can commit against our country, 
the more money it can get from us on 
the double quick. 

Unfortunately, we still have no foreign 
policy other than to stumble from brink 
to brink and from crisis to crisis. Fur- 
ther comment is withheld lest I give 
comfort to our enemies. 

Fortunately, there is a good Lord 
above who protects us. I pray He will 
never turn His back on us, no matter how 
sorely we try Him. 

BAD GOVERNMENT—WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


Add to my previous itemizations just 
@ few more: vicuna coats, hotel bills, 
traveling expenses, “borrowed” rugs, 
non-interest-bearing “loans,” valuable 
franchises to the favored few, Govern- 
ment contracts to friends, tax arrears 
settled, abated, or remitted for those 
who know the right people, and so on 
ad nauseam. 

“Businesslike methods’: Remember 
Candidate Ike’s promise? Listen to just 
one of the many “businesslike” deals. 
The Department of Agriculture sold 
surplus rice to private tracers at $40 a 
ton. They sold the rice back to ICA, 
another United States Government 
agency, for $59.50 a ton, without even 
moving it. A neat little profit of 
$150,000. I will not ask who got what 
lest I be told it was only a rice cooky. 

PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


It will take much too long to list all 
of the breaches of promise that are at- 
tributable to our Republican friends in 
high places. I give you just a few that 
are typical. 

Promise: Leadership. 
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Performance: The general will be 
found far to the rear. 
Promise: A cold war with Congress. 
Performance: A Congress that pro- 
duced a maximum of good legislation 
with a minimum of friction. 
Promise: Increased prosperity. 
Performance: A bad recession. 
Promise: A lower cost of living. 
Performance: A higher cost of living. 
Promise: Full employment. 
Performance: Distressful unemploy- 
ment. ; 
Promise: A balanced budget. 
Performance: A $12 billion deficit. 
Promise: Reduce the Nation’s debt 
limit. 
Performance: 
billion. 
Promise: 
Korea. 
Performance: Put them in Lebanon, 
and I dare not predict where next. 
Fromise: Honesty in government. 
Performance: My deep respect for our 
American institutions prevents me from 
labeling that one. 
CONCLUSION 


Remember the Republican slogan, 
“Had enough?” I will be watching for 
the democratic answer on election day. 
I intentionally spell “democratic” with a 
small “d.” « 


Increased it by $10 


Get our boys home from 





Farm Outlook—Best in Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been carefully following the rise and fall 
of the price quotations for farm prod- 
ucts, and it is with satisfaction that I 
note the outlook for our Nation’s farmers 
this harvest time-is the best in years. 
Not only are the prices for farm com- 
modities better in most instances, but 
most of the huge surpluses have been 
reduced and thus lessen any threat to 
the profits which our farmers can expect 
to reap for their toil in tilling the fertile 
soil of our great country. 

This is most heartwarming to me, be- 
cause I have long been an admirer of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, and have supported his recommen- 
dations by voting for the sound farm 
programs which he has proposed to 
Congress. The Benson philosophy of 
freeing the farmers from Government 
regulation and returning to a sound 
agricultural policy where prices are dic- 
tated in the market place and not by 
Federal bureaucrats has certainly paid 
dividends. Those who formerly scoffed 
at Benson and asked for his scalp are 
now singing his praises and he is the 
most sought after for speaking engage- 
ments of any member of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Although my farming experience is 
somewhat limited, I have always had a 
profound respect for our farmers. Be- 
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cause of the nature cf the terrain in the 
First District of West Virginia, we do not 
have any farms, and the principal 
sources of income are derived from min- 
ing and manufacturing. 

The number of farms in the first dis- 
trict is rather small, but our farmers are 
aggressive and obtain the maximum pro- 
duction from the limited acreage which 
they have. Dairy production and live- 
stock is the major source of farm in- 
come in this area, but we also produce 
some of the finest apples and other or- 
chard crops found in the Nation. 

During my tenure in office, I have come 
to rely very strongly on the recommen- 
dations of the American Farm Bureau 
as to the agricultural program which is 
best suited to meet the needs of the peo- 
ple of our State and the Nation as a 
whole. I confer and correspond regu- 
larly with officials of the Farm Bureau 
here in Washington, and at both the 
State and local levels in West Virginia. 
I-can certainly commend this organiza- 
tion for the realistic approach which 
they “have taken to the farm problems, 
and the zeal with which they encourage 
the farmers of America to learn to pro- 
vide for their own needs rather than de- 
pending upon Government subsidies as a 
cure-all. The job of a Congressman 
would be lightened tremendously if other 
so-called lobbying and;pressure groups in 
Washington had as sound a program and 
asked for as little Federal help as that 
advocated by representatives and mem- 
bers of the American Farm Bureau. 

During this past session, my office has 
been responsible for helping and assist- 
ing a number of our farmers in obtaining 
loans .for the purchase of homes and 
farms under t:'2 program administered 
by the Farm Home Administration. I 
have also personally helped farmers in 
applying for soil conservation assistance 
and in connection with placing lands 
under the Soil Bank conservation reserve 
program: We have also been able to sup- 
ply the farmers in the First Congres- 
sional District with copies of the annual 
Agriculture Yearbook and have mailed a 
great number of farm bulletins to both 
farmers and housewives. 

The 1958 Agriculture Yearbook en- 
titled “Land” will be available for dis- 
tribution about October 1 and I will be 
happy to send a copy to any farmer or 
agricultural student as long as my lim- 
ited supply lasts. Also, I will forward on 
request a complete list of all farm bulle- 
tins which are available for free dis- 
tribution, and will furnish general infor- 
mation regarding any of the programs 
administered by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment or other agencies of Government 
which might affect the farmers and live- 
stock men in my district. These services 
are available to all simply by addressing 
a letter or postcard to my office. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would like 
to include in the Recorv an editorial 
taken from the August 23, 1958 issue of 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, Wheeling, 
W. Va. . This editorial, entitled “Out of 
the Doghouse,” is a resounding tribute to 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, and I wholeheartedly subscribe to 
the thoughts expressed therein. 

The editorial follows: 
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Out oF THE DoGHoUSE 


Capitulation of the once-powerful farm 
bloc on the issue of price supports furnishes 
further evidence of the growing stature of 
Agriculture Secretary Benson. And this, in 
turn, is in large measure a reflection of im. 
proved conditions on the farm. 

As finally accepted by the Senate ang 
sent to the White House, this new farm 
legislation, which heads off drastic cutbacks © 
in acreage allotments for cotton and rice 
and removes planting controls for corn, algo 
lowers price support floors for major crops 
from 75 to 65 percent of parity. Farm blog 
representatives wanted the acreage re 
but sought higher rather than lower price 
supports. 

Thus Mr. Benson forges another step ahead 
in his objective of removing the Govérn- 
ment gradually from the field of farm map. 
agement, of returning American agriculture 
to an enterprise producing for the market 
rather than for storage. That the resist. 
ance he received was little more than token 
ahd that the men who do the ‘f 
showed little interest in high price guar. 
anties should have occasioned no s 
The American farmer is enjoying greater 
prosperity today than has been the case for ' 
a long time and just as-they once blamed ' 
Benson for all of their ills, farmers are be 
ginning to credit him with at least partial 
responsibility for their current bl 
The Department of Agriculture’s July report 
shows that these blessings are many. The 
overall farm net income, this report dis- 
closes, was at the rate of $13.3 billion during 
the first half of 1958, a 22-percent gain over 
the like period last year. Moreover, farm 
assets are at an all-time high, $188 billion, 
farmers have less than $11 in debts for each 
$100 of assets, farm ownership is at a record 
high, only 1 farm in 3 has a mortgage, the 
standard of living on American farms is 
the highest on record and 96 percent of 
our farms and ranches still are family owned. | 

One other statistic is worthy of note. The 
buildup of farm surpluses has been reversed; 
Government investment in farm products 
acquired in the price-support program hav- 
ing dropped 2) percent during the past year 
and a half. 

So it would appear that a farm program 
fought every inch of the way by farm bloc 
politicians has resulted both in reversing 
the surplus buildup and bringing greater 
prosperity to American agriculture, a devél- 
opment which has transformed a man one 
considered the Republican Party's worst lia 
bility into one of its most valuable assets. 










































































Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, ti? 
sudden and untimely passing of our & 
teemed colleague, Lawrence Smith, Wi 
a great shock to all of his colleague. 
Behind the mild manner and nay 
disposition of our friend, Larry, thet 
was a keen knowledge of national and 
international affairs and a driving 
to enact legislation, the only 
of which was to preserve our 
way of life and the security of our Nr 
tion. Larry was a prodigious . 
an avid reader, and a  convincl 
speaker. He was devoted to his wife and 
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family and he made a record in Congress 


‘of which his constituents.can be very 


d. 
Oot was my privilege to serve with 


Larry Smith in Congress for 16 years, 
to know him well, and to number him 
among my personal friends. He will be 
sorely missed in the Halls of Congress. 





Inland Water Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave heretofore granted 
Linsert a series of five articles by Walter 
Hamshar in the New York Herald Trib- 
une regarding the importance of inland 
water transportation in the commerce of 
our Nation. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

July 31, 1958] 
Loss To RAILROADS SEEN IN WATERWAY 
RaTE Wars 


(By Walter Hamshar) 


PrrtspuRGH, Pa.—The Nation's ailing rail- 
roads would gain more by cooperating with 
the booming inland waterways industry in- 
stead of fighting it in disastrous rate wars. 

This was the opinion advanced here today 
by Louis P. Struble, Jr., president of Union 
Barge Lines Corp. and newly elected vice 
president of te Inland Waterways Common 
Carrier Association, upon receiving the news 
that the Senate today passed railroad-relief 
legislation. 

Mr. Struble was a leader in a fight this 
spring by his industry against a proposed 
provision in the bill that would have elimi- 
nated the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
power to apply any brake to rate cuts by 
railroads, designed to wipe out waterway 
competition. 

WATERED-DOWN VERSION 


The Senate-adopted bill, which the House 
is expected to approve within a few days, 
contained a watered-down version of the 
Proposal requiring the ICC ‘in considering 
Tate cuts to consider the facts and circum- 
stances attending the movement of the 
traffic by the carrier or carriers to which the 
Tate is applicable and to give due considera- 
tion to the objectives 6f the national trans- 
portation policy. 

While the waterways association would 
have liked the legislation to require the 
railroads to charge compensatory rates, Mr. 
Struble said he believed the rivers-barge in- 

an live with the provision adopted. 
ver, the interpretation of the objec- 
tives of the national transportation policy 
could lead to court suits and rate wars that 
Could be better avoided by some form of 
Cooperation between railroads and the barge 

, Mr. Struble continued. 

PLANS REBUFFED 

He was not optimistic about the possi- 
of such cooperation developing. He 
by that several attempts had been made 
waterways industry officials to effect a 
Sooperative effort, only to be rebuffed by 

Policy laid down by top officials. 
Struble described how a barge line pro- 
a. railroad which he would not name 
for 1,000 min Commodity be carried by water 
toad for th es and transferred to the rail- 

€ remainder of the haul. Care- 
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fully checked estimates showed that the rail- 
road would make more profit by. the short- 
haul cooperative movement than if the com- 
modity were to move all the way by rail, 
Mr. Struble said. Although the proposal 
was accepted enthusiastically by the rail- 
road’s traffic officers, it died when it reached 
the road’s top officers, he said. 


RUBBER TRANSIT WAR 


Mr. Strubie cited a rate war now develop- 
ing between railroads and barge lines over 
the transportation of synthetic rubber from 
the gulf coast to Akron, Ohio. The railroads 
have been carrying about 90 percent of the 
traffic at $22.20 a ton. Barges were moving 
the other 10 percent with truck transship- 
ment at $20.40 a ton. 

Recently the railroads lowered the rate to 
$20 a ton. Should this result in their cap- 
turing all the other 10 percent of the trafic, 
Mr. Struble said, the barge owners figure this 
would mean that the railroads will get $223,- 
000 in income from the traffic. At the same 
time, the lower rate for the other 90 percent 
already hauled by the railroads will mean 
an overall reduction of $94,000 on the total 
rail revenue for carrying all the rubber. 

Since barge owners are likely to cut their 
rates to retain their participation in the 
traffic, this will increase the railroad losses, 
Mr. Struble said. 


[Prom the Herald Tribune of August 1, 1958] 
MariINnE—INLAND CARRIERS ELECT Mk. Pat, 
BOATMEN’s DEAN , 
(By Walter Hamshar) 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—Patrick Calhoun, Jr., 
chairman of the board of American Commer- 
cial Barge Lines Co., is considered the dean 
of boatmen along the 28,000 miles of navi- 
gable waters oh the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers and their tributaries because his 
43-year career on the rivers encompasses the 
transition from steamboats to the modern 
supertows of today. 

In th 43 years Mr. Calhoun has parleyed 
a@ one-barge tow operation on the upper 
reaches of the Kentucky River to the largest 
modern barge fleet in the Nation. The op- 
eration by his company of a fleet of 51 diesel 
towboats and 565 barges over 6,000 miles of 
river routes is typical of.the inland water- 
ways industry which has enjoyed an unprece- 
dented boom in the last 20 years and is still 
thriving, despite the recession. 


THE OLD RIVER RAT 


Last week Mr. Calhoun was elected presi- 
dent of Inland Waterways Common Carriers’ 
Association, which represents the operators 
of 2,382. barges and 148 towhboats on the Mis- 
sissippi, the Illinois, the Missouri, the Ohio, 
the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Tom- 
bigbee, and Warrior Rivers, as well as the 
gulf intracoastal waterways. To his col- 
leagues on the river he is known as Mr. Pat. 
“Among my friends in New York I am called 
the Old River Rat,” he said today. 

Both terms are respectful, however, be- 
cause Mr. Calhoun has been foremost among 
the pioneers who have changed towing on 
Midwest and Southern rivers from the ro- 
mantic but moribund industry epitomized 
by the paddlewheel steamboats to the dy- 
namic place it now occupies in the Nation’s 
economic life. 


HAD FIRST DIESEL TOWBOATS 


When Mr. Pat organized the American 
Barge Lines in 1927 he in ted into a 
common carrier fleet three of the first diesel 
towboats ever used on the Ohio. Steamboat 
tows were still common but they had to wait 
until the later winter high waters to be ef- 
fective. It was an inefficient method of mov- 
ing goods and the industry-was dying. 

Two factors revived it. One, the comple- 
tion of efficient locks on many of the 
riyer stretches and, two, the highly efficient 
push boats operated with diesel engines. Be- 
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fore long Mr. Calhoun and other river pio- 
neers were building bigger and better tow- 
boats. From the 700 horsepower craft that 
first pushed a tow on the Ohio this has been 
stepped up to 3,200 horsepower boats for this 
river and 5,000 to 6,000 horsepower boats for 
the wider Mississippi. 


STILL LOOKING AHEAD 


Mr. Pat looks back fondly at the old 
steamboat days, recalling that we got rid of 
our last paddlewheeler only during World 
War II but he is also looking ahead. 

“There is still money to be made on the 
rivers if we have the right equipment,” he 
said. Right equipment means proper barges 
and towboats to push fantastic hookups of 
barges stretching more than 1,000 feet ahead 
of the pusher craft. “Many of our tows are 
longer than the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth,” he noted. “We have superliners 
and supertankers. We also have supertows.” 

But even greater tows are expected to be 
possible than the present limits of 25,000 
tons on the Ohio and about 30,000 on the 
Mississippi as new locks are completed, he 
prophesied. 





[From the Herald Tribune, of August 2, 1958] 


MARINE—Most POWERFUL TuGBOAT To BE 
READY IN OCTOBER 


(By Walter Hamshar) 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The world’s most powerful 
towboat is under construction here in the 
St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co.’s yard 
on the barks of the Mississippi and is 
scheduled to go into service in October. To 
Capt. A. Connie Ingersoll Jr., president of 
Federal Barge Lines for which the craft is 
being built, it symbolizes the progress of 
the inland-waterways industry, which has 
been growing by leaps and bounds for the last 
10 years. 

Approximately, the 8400 horsepower 
pusher boat will be named the United States, 
just as the Nation’s biggest and fastest deep- 
sea merchant vessel, the superiiner United 
States, was named. 

“The United States is a super country,” 
Captain Ingersoll, a former river pilot com- 
mented. 

FOUR DIESEL ENGINES 


The river craft, mammoth as today’s go, 
will be powered by 4 diesel engines, each 
developing more than 2,000 horsepower. 
Gases from the engines will be discharged 
through 4 stacks running in a line athwart- 
ships and the engines will power 4 propellers 
encased in Kord nozzles, which have become 
standard equipment on the river towboats 
although these tubes, encasing the propel- 
lers to give them added thrust, have not 
come into use among harbor and ocean tugs. 

The boat is being built not as a showpiece 
but to enable the Federal Barge Line to push 
more barges at greater speeds in its routes 
on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
their tributaries. 

Captain Ingersoll envisions 45 tows 
stretching almost 1,600 feet ahead of such 
pusher craft as commonplace in the immedi- 
ate future. And the supertowboat United 
States is a step by his company to be pre- 
pared. 

SAVING IN LABOR COSTS 


But there is a more immediate economic 
reason for constructing such a boat—labor 
costs. The United States will be operated 
by a crew of 17, the same number needed to 
operate smaller towboats, but this big boat 
is expected to further reduce the company’s 
ton-mile costs by its added efficiency. . 

Crew costs have become a major consider- 
ation in keeping the barge industry pros- 
perous. Captain Ingersoll pointed out that 20 
years ago it cost a barge line $600 a year to 
keep a deckhand’s job filled. Today it costs 
$12,600 a year, an increase of 2,100 percent. 
A proportional increase is the same for 
master pilots whose employment today costs 
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& company $27,600 a year, Captain Ingersoll 
said. 

Of course these costs include not only 
wages but vacations, food, and other benefits 
received by the crew members. 

To offset these tremendous labor cost in- 
creases and maintain water transportation 
as a low-cost carrier, efficiency must-be in- 
creased, Captain Ingersoll added. The entire 
waterways industry has been aware of this 
for years, he noted, citing the fact that in the 
last 6 years the boatmen’s measuring rod of 
10 miles per horsepower has risen 66 percent 
and that ton-miles per ton of barge capacity 
has increased a similar amount. 


AMONG BEST-PAID IN UNITED STATES 


In 1946 34 men were required to man an 
average towboat. Only half that comple- 
ment is needed today and the towboats are 
bigger. 

The men who man the barges and towboats 
are among the best-paid labor in the Nation. 
The majority are unionized on Inland Water- 
ways Common Carriers Association craft. 
Master pilots receive base wages of $950 a 
month and a day off for every day they work. 
Engineers receive $700 a month and the same 
free time, also deckhands who receive $391 a 
month. The average towboat carries 4 
women crew members, a cook, 2 maids, and a 
laundress who receive similar fringe benefits. 
A cook receives $422 a month, the maids and 
laundress $370 a month. 

The supertowboat United States is the 
largest of an experimental series of four- 
engine boats built by Federal. The two pre- 
vious towboats, the Missouri and the Lachlan 
Macleigh are rendering a good account of 
themselves. 

The giant United States has posed a new 
problem for the St. Louis shipyard, Custom- 
arily a towboat is completed and then 
launched. The supertowboat would be too 
heavy for the skids to put her in launching 
position, so it will go into the Mississippi un- 
completed and then the heavy engines and 
other equipment will be added. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 8, 1958] 
MarRINE—RaTE Curs Hit INLAND’ BARGE 
LINES—QUIRK IN ICC RULEs Is CITED 


(By Walter Hamshar) 


Str. Louis, Mo.—The common carrier barge 
lines which have been making spectacular 
gains in the last decade in transporting com- 
modities on the Mississippi River network 
have run into a snag and little is being done 
to clear it up, according to G. Chadbourne 
Taylor, president of the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Co., one of the river’s biggest 
operators. 

It is a situation that not only is hurting 
the barge lines but also many of their cus- 
tomers.. Its continuation might very well 
slow down the rapid extension of riverside 
industries as well as halting the expansion 
of river transportation, Mr. Taylor said 
today. It is a problem that has every mem- 
ber of the Inland Waterways Common Car- 
riers Association pondering, although the or- 
ganization itself has taken no formal stand 
on it. 

The problem has nm caused by a recent 
practice of some barge owners carrying un- 
regulated commodities at law contract rates 
to give their craft employment on unprofit- 
able runs, Mr. Taylor said. This cuts into 
the business of common carriers who must 
raise their rates on business they hold to 
meet costs. 

As an illustration: A barge owner who has 
@ profitable contract to haul coal down a 
river for 300 miles faces the problem of 
bringing his barge back empty. To lessen 
the losses from this part of his operation, 
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he offers to haul grain, ore, or a host of 
other unregulated commodities for almost 
anything he can get. Normally such traffic 
would have to be hauled by a common 
carrier at published rates. 

Thus the common carrier not only loses 
the coal traffic but also the other com- 
modities. 

The practice has a serious effect on the 
competitors of the customer who gets the 
cut rate, Mr. Taylor continued. Suppose 
manufacturer A is at a location where he 
can use this cutrate service. Manufacturer 
B, 200 miles. up the river has to pay the 
full common carrier rate. How long can he 
stayin competition with A, Mr. Taylor asked. 
The result: B either finds a cutrate service 
or goes out of business. The common carrier 
loses either way. " 

The under cutting of the common carrier 
rates was made possible through a quirk in 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1940. It 
became acute in recent years because the 
construction of pipelines has taken oil off 
the rivers, Mr. Taylor said, and required 
owners of craft that used to transport the 
oil products to find new uses for their boats 
and barges. 

The 1940 ICC Act exempted from rate regu- 
lation in barge transportation commodities 
that can be loaded and carried without 
wrappers or containers and received by a 
carrier without transportation mark or 
count. Such commodities include coal, sul- 
fur, soy beans, oats, coke, wheat, corn, ores, 
and bauxite. As many as three such com- 
moditi-:* van be carried in a river tow with- 
out coming under regulations. This and 
all such commodities become fair game for 
carriers who have no route certificates from 
the ICC. ; 

Mr. Taylor believes that the only solution 
to the problem is legislation that will ulti- 
mately make all commodities regulated. 

“I don’t think the for-hire barge industry 
can be half regulated and half unregulated 
and remain healthy,” he said. 

“T think that the development of a strong 
and adequate transportation system in this 
country requires a substantial extension of 
regulation and perhaps the final elimination 
of any exemption from regulation for hired 
transportation.” 

The situation has been so acute, Mr. Taylor 
noted “that some of the common carriers 
have been forced competitively to conduct 
some portion of their operations in an ex- 
empt basis although they question whether 
this is a proper long-range solution.” 

The loss of traffic from this practice 
coupled with losses of business from the 
recession have been having a telling effect 
upon the common carriers and are a major 
cause of many boats being laid up, Mr. Tay- 
lor said. He noted that for the first time in 
many years his company, which operates 23 
towboats and 550 barges with a lifting ca- 
pacity of about 500,000 tons, will not be con- 
structing a new towboat next year. 

But Mr. Taylor is not pessimistic about 
the long-range outlook for his industry. 
Providing it can solve its problems, it is 
certain to grow although there are some un- 
certainties for its immediate future. 


MaRINE—LOwW Brivce THREAT TO NAVIGATION— 
INTENSIFIED BY ROAD PROGRAM 


(By Walter Hamshar) 


The threat of low bridges over navigable 
inland waters, obstructions that could 
throttle the growth of the inland waterway 
industry, has been intensified by the Federal 
Government’s sponsorship of a multibillion 
dollar national road-building program. 

Capt. Donald T. Wright, former river pilot 
who has been on top of the bridge problem 
for 38 years as editor and publisher of the 
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Waterways Journal, warned yesterday that 
legislation guaranteeing proper clearanges 
for bridges over major waterways may be the 
only solution to the growing menace, 

Before the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
got into its gigantic road-building p 
navigation was assured of fair clearances 
the Army Corps of Engineers, which has gy. 
pervision over all inland waterways, 

This Federal agency kept a close watch on 
any efforts by railroads or State road depart. 
partments to build low bridges which are 
much cheaper to construct than higher 
spans. It did not have much trouble ip 
forcing them to change plans to provide for 
reasonably high clearances, Captain Wright 
said. 

But the active entrance of another Federal 
agency, which is keenly interested in the 
amount of Federal funds that are 
spent for road construction, has changed the. 
picture. Captain Wright warned that the 
Army Corps is very likely to yield to pressure 
for more economical bridges from a powerful 
Federal bureau that is a much closer part of 
the administration than the Army Corps, 

He said the effects of the pressure are aj. 
ready discernible in some inland areas despite 
the protests of navigation interests. 

The Inland Waterways Common Carriers, 
comprised of the Nation's foremost towhboat - 
and barge companies on the vast inlanj 
waterways network, are watching the threat 
develop with keen interest. 


An inland waterway’s navigation is limited 
by its lowest bridge and its shallowest chan- 
nel, Captain Wright pointed out. Clearances 
on the major waterways should be a mini- 
mum of 65 feet above pool, the riverman’s 
expression for the water in back of dams, to 
allow for periodic rises in river levels, 


The powerful towboats now on the rivers 
and under construction now extend almost 
40 feet from waterline to the top of radar 
mast and “they’re going higher all the time,” 
Captain Wright said. i 

While the roadbuilding program is pr- 
gressing along the Ohio River, one of the 
Nation’s busiest waterways, another dam 
building program is underway to reduce the 
present 46 locks to about 19. The dams will 
raise the river level while the bridges are fe 
ducing vhe clearance. 

A new span is being built in Pittsburgh 
that will be too low to allow the packet bost 
Delta Queen to visit the city proper, 
Wright said. 

As an example of a shortsighted bridge 
building policy, Captain Wright cited the 
Arkansas River where many industrial in- 
terests along its banks would like to have 
navigation. Two beautiful concrete atch 
bridges built over.the lower river 35 years ” 
ago have eliminated its participation in the 
recent astonishing growth of inland water 
way towing, Captain Wright said. 

In addition to being dangerously low, tt 
arches require a pier in the middle of the 
riyer, an impossible hazard for most tw 
which need lots. of elbow room, 
Wright said... 

The Wabash, Muskingum and Yazoo Rives 
have been virtually closed to navigation 
many reaches by low bridges. The While 
River in northeastern Arkansas is o recelt 
casualty. Captain Wright noted. He 
that the same thing could happen of Mt” 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, Cul 
berland, Tennessee and other rivers Wa" 
provided vital sites during World War ¥™" - 
construction of small war craft as well # 
safe navigation while submarines were sak 
ing ships by the score in the Atlantic and 
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ay that The Defense of Unpopular Defendants 
arances 
a EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ic Roads vas: 
rogram, HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
ae OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
an Thursday, August 7, 1958 
nich are Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
_ higher to commend to the attention of 
pleased 
ouble in our colleagues the following address by 
wie Honorable Irving R. Kaufman de- 
the 
\ Wright livered at the annual dinner of the 
Federal lawyers’ division of the United Jewish 
a Appeal of New York, as it appeared in the 
te Mae New York Law Journal of June 2, 1958: 
nged the THE DEFENSE OF UNPOPULAR DEFENDANTS 
that the (By Irving R. Kaufman, judge, United States 
- pressure District Court, Southern District of New 
powerful York) 
or part of [Subjoined is the text of the address de- 
, by Judge Irving R. Kaufman last 
SOrps. livered by 
re are al. Thursday at the annual dinner of the law- 
aS despite yers’ division of the United Jewish Appeal 
3. of New York in which he declared that to 
Carriers, assure unpopular ee of a proper 
towboat - ntation in co ; 
A inland 1, “It is vital that every conceivable effort 
‘he threat be made to convey to the public the signifi- 
cance of law of procedural safeguards 
“  ccgarggrssgre ea and of the 
limited 0 . 
est chan- 2. “Where a defendant in a case which 
ne is likely to er ae ie — 
e & the appointment of counsel, e 
riverman’s wherever feasible should seek the assistance 
f dams, to of the bar association in making the selec- 
els, :4 tion. The attorneys chosen should be of the 
the rivers highest caliber.” 
almost 3. “The ber associations and the leaders of 
3 a radar the bar must come to the immediate defense 
the time,” of an attorney who is unjustly criticized for 
having undertaken the representation of an 
ta pho unpopular deiendant.”—Editor.] 
a of the At the heart of any system of justice 
ther dam ._ worthy of the name is the right of a man 
, redues te accused of a crime to a meaningful “day in 
: dams will court”; to the right to have the prosecution 
ies are fe- put to its proof before an impartial trier of 
oe fact, to the right to have irrelevant prejudi- 
ttsburyh cial matters excluded from consideration; to 
Pi the right tc cross-examine prosecution wit- 
mages 3 ‘esses and to the right to present his own 
er, Uap! side of the story. To breathe life into these 
Tights and to make the practice of justice 
ted be equal to its theory, a clvilized society recog- 
cl i. hizes an additional right—the right of an 
ustrial i 7 accused to counsel. The more vexing the 
ke to = crime 3 more despised the defendant, the 
rerete ar more pensable is his right to a fair 
er 35 years trial. That our entire structure of innumer- 
Se flees co ae ee oe ae 
stice, : 
id. dependent for its effectiveness in situations 
sly low, the where the likelihood of injustice is the 
ddle greatest upon the willingness of competent 
most | Counsel to undertake the representation of 
m, unpopular defendants. 


_ Unfortunately, the pressures upon attor- 
- Reys who perform this vital function have 
become intense. The American Bar Asso- 
reported sometime ago that impor- 


tant clients have taken their legal business 
elsewhere rather than going to reputable 
, counsel who were preferred but who had 
inois, © | Tepresented defendants accused of being 
rivers Communists. Leading counsel have been 


for undertaking to represent alleged 
in cases involving grave constitu- 
tional questions. When Judge Medina was 
oo during the Second World War as 
& to Anthony Cramer, an alleged Nazi, 
oot came up to him in court and 
the in his face. Judge Medina described 

Seneral, less blunt, but more insidious 
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reaction to his undertaking that defense, as 
follows: 

“I noticed that people generally and my 
friends in particular, especially the wives, 

to treat me with a certain coolness. 
It was hardly perceptible at first. But then 
I heard 1 or 2 of these sotto voce remarks, 
which were probably intended for my hear- 
ing, to the effect that, ‘Of course, Harold 
Medina isn’t doing all this for nothing,’ and 
other slurs and little hints. When we ac- 
tually got on trial this hostile attitude be- 
came more pronounced * * * no one would 
have suspected that I had undertaken the 
defense of Cramer as a patriotic duty. The 
general public which thronged in the court- 
room every day of the trial indicated to us 
very plainly that they thought perhaps we 
were in some way involved.” 

Unfortunately, but quite understandably, 
this type of severe and unfair treatment has 
caused lawyers to shy away from under- 
taking such defenses; thereby undermining 
the basic foundation upon which rests our 
concept of a fair trial. The loss is not only 
the defendant’s but our whole society’s, and 
in a broader sense, the entire free world’s. 

Why should attorneys be treated so differ- 
ently from members of other professions, 
especially when they are performing a func- 
tion guaranteed by the Constitution. A 
doctor who refused to administer,to a 
Costello would be condemned by the medical 
profession and the public at large for violat- 
ing his Hippocratic oath; a clergyman who 
refused to minister to a sinful man would 
be untrue to his cloth and would be so con- 
sidered by the bulk of the American public. 
Why, then, should a client’s reputation, 
views, and character be imputed to his 
lawyer. , 

At the outset I must state that some of 
the responsibility rests with the legal pro- 
fession itself. Members of the bar, more 
than anyone else, should appreciate the dis- 
tinction between the lawyer’s duty as an 
advocate an his personal convictions. And 
yet have not we, ourselves, been guilty on 
occasions of imputing some evil motive 
to another attorney who has undertaken the 
defense of an unpopular client? If there is 
to the attorney’s belief’s, he cannot be heard 
of the lawyer we, in the legal profession, 
must lead the way. 

So, too, the attitude of the public is partly 
due to the occasional lawyer who by his own 
conduct, inside the courtroom as well as 
without, deliberately indicates to the world 
that his personal convictions are akin to 
those of his cilents, or that he personally 
approves of the conduct of his client, which 
is the subject matter of the accusation, in- 
stead of defending him as an advocate re- 
tained of assigned as an advocate. If the 
public then draws the logical inference as 
to the atorney’s belief’s, he cannot be heard 
to complain. But because an attorney may 
on occasion desire to be associated with his 
client’s views, does not at all warrant the 
conclusion that all attorneys must be of a 
like mind and character as the men they 
represent. 

Unfortunately, the improper conduct of 
the attorney in the courtroom tends to im- 
press itself upon the minds of the public, 
and the public then erroneously reasons from 
the particular to the universal that in all 
instances the lawyer is part and parcel of 
his client. . This impression is like a virulent 
virus which then affects the public reaction 
to lawyer-client, relationships in the unpop- 
ular causes, and it is only by administering 
strong immunization that this virus or im- 
pression can be resisted. The kind of lawyer 
conduct I refer to has been characterized by 
the late Judge Jerome Frank, in an opinion 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, as “conduct of a kind which 
no lawyer owes his client, which cannot ever 
he justified, and which was never employed 
by those advocates, for minorities or for the 
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unpopular, whose courage has made law- 
yerdom proud. We cannot agree that fear- 
less discharge of that duty (the duty of a 
lawyer to_his client) requires or permits a 
lawyer to turn a trial into a barroom 
squabble.” 

I submit to the bar that it is possible to 
represent defendants in unpopular causes 
without creating the impression that the at- 
torney is adopting the views of his “unpopu- 
lar client” as his own, and, indeed, it is in 
the finest tradition of advocacy for the at- 
torney to act in such a fashion. 

The principle reason for public misunder- 
standing of the lawyer’s position, however, 
relates to the very function of the lawyer in 
representing a person accused of committing 
a crime—that of defending him. The doctor 
does not defend his patient. He does not ask 
anyone to believe his patient and disbelieve 
his detractors. His treatment is the same 
whether the patient is a good fellow or a bad 
fellow, popular or unpopular. A diseased 
liver is a diseased liver—it carries very few 
political implications and does not arouse the 
emotions of the public. 

The. lawyer, however, in performing his 
services, must look for and stress every shred 
of evidence that may support his client’s 
innocence, and he must ask the jury to draw 
every favorable inference. He must utilize 
all of his skill to test the truthfulness of the 
testimony of the government’s witnesses, and 
he must endeavor to the utmost of his abil- 
ity to insure that every right, every proce- 
dural safeguard which the’ law provides, is 

yeccorded the accused. If the defendant is 
convicted, it is the lawyer’s duty to seek a 
lenient sentence by ascertaining and present- 
ing to the court every mitigating factor and 
every favorable aspect of the defendant's life 
which would compel lesser punishment. If 
he believes that reversible error may have 
been committed, it is his duty to so advise 
his client and to pursue every avenue of re- 
lief afforded by law. Within the bounds of 
propriety and in accordance with his obliga- 
tions as an officer of the court, the lawyer 
may approach his task with the same zeal 
and dedication that he would bring to the 
defense of his own freedom. 

It takes a good deal of sophistication and a 
basic understanding of the function of the 
lawyer, therefore, to avoid associating him 
with his client. The general attitude of the 
public is not surprising at all. It is really 
quite understandable for them to ask “Why 
should the lawyer work so hard and why 
should he run the risk of annoying and an- 
tagonizing police officers by questioning their 
testimony, unless he’s really involved in this 
thing himself? 

An incensed public may have little 
patience with an attorney’s efforts to show 
that a brutal hatchet slayer was insane and 
should avoid the electric chair, that a juve- 
nile delinquent was trapped by circum- 
stances beyond his control into becoming a 
member of a gang, or that a defendant, al- 
though a member of the Communist party, 
did not himself believe in the Communist 
tenet of overthrow of the Government by 
force and did not teach or advocate it. In- 
volved, reasonable justification of these de- 
fenses can never successfully compete for 
public attention against the simpler head- 
line which announces “Commie Acquitted” 
or “Young Hoodlum Beats Rap” and so on. 

If the lawyer wins a reversal on appeal in 
one of these cases, it is more often viewed by 
the uninformed public as a failure of our 
judicial system. It might take at least a full 
hour of concentrated attention for the lay- 
man to comprehend the significance of the 
appellate court’s ruling and he doesn’t have 
an hour, and if he did who would explain it 
to him? The result, therefore, is once again 
registered in headlines as “Mobster or Red 
Escapes Imprisonment on Legal Nicety,”’ and 
the public’s reaction is that lawyers’ tricks 
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have once again triumphed over society's in- 
terests. 

Intelligent laymen are frequently asking 
lawyers how they can bring themselves to 
defend persons who they “know” are guilty. 
When the lawyer answers that he doesn’t 
“know” anything of the sort; that it isn’t his 
job to “know” but the task of the jury and 
that if lawyers were to make such decisions 
they would be usurping the functions of 
judges and juries and would likely destroy 
our entire system of justice, the reaction all 
too often is simply a cynical, knowing smirk. 
The layman has read about the case; he 
“knows” the fellow is guilty—how can the 
lawyer not “know?” Surely, he can’t really 
be that dedicated to some vague principle. 

Well, now, where does this sad picture 
leave us? Our efforts to convey what are es- 
sentially abstract and theoretical ideas in an 
atmosphere of strong public feelings against 
immediate and concrete wrongs, have gen- 
erally, and understandably, proved less than 
successful. The public’s misjudgment is, 
therefore, in a sense, also an understandable 
one as is the natural reluctance on the part 
of attorneys to subject themselves to the 
obloquy that defense of an unpopular de- 
fendant will heap upon them. If all of these 
matters are so readily understandable, must 
we then continue to drift in this direction 
until “fair trial” becomes a meaningless con- 
cept and justice a mockery? The answer is 
probably yes, unless enough among us have & 
quality which is not-so readily available— 
raw courage. 

Dozens of serious lectures on constitution- 
al principles and on the right to counsel will 
not have the impact of one representation 
of a despised defendant by a respectable, 
competent, dedicated, and courageous attor- 
mey. An act of courage has a way of being 
contagious. When John Adams and Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., at great personal risk, success- 
fully defended the British officer and soldiers 
who took part in the infamous Boston mas- 
sacre, they set an example which has in- 
spired and encouraged the American bar for 
almost 200 years. After they had accepted 
the case, Adams’ home was stoned, and Quin- 
cy’s father wrote to him in alarm that he had 
heard his son had become an advocate for 
these criminals who are charged with the 
murder of their fellow citizens. “Good God! 
Is it possible?” He also mentioned that the 
bitterest reproaches were being uttered 
against the son. 

Young Josiah’s answer to his father is 
worth remembering: 

“I ‘have little leisure, and less inclination, 
either to know or take notice of these igno- 
rant slanderers who have dared to utter their 
bitter reproaches in your hearing against me. 
* * * Let such be told, sir, that these crimi- 
nals charged with murder are not yet legally 
proved such, and, therefore, however crimi- 
nal, are entitled by the laws of God and man 
to all legal counsel and aid; and that my duty 
as @ man obliged me to undertake the de- 
fense; that my duty as a lawyer strength- 
ened the obligation.” 

Similar examples of great courage and ded- 
ication may be recounted about Daniel Web- 
ster, Abraham Lincoln, and innumerable 
others down to our own day. Justice Frank- 
furter some years ago revealed the circum- 
stances surrounding the final stages of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case: 

“The time had come when Mr. William G. 
Thompson had exhausted his energy in his 
powerful devotion to the cause of the men, 
and yet appeal to availdble legal process had 
not come to an end: The men were entitled 
under due process, not to go to their death 
until every avenue of relief afforded by law 
had been pursued. 

It was at this stage that I was asked if I 
would try to enlist Mr. Hill’s legal services to 
undertake a final effort on behalf of the men, 
hopeless as it seemed, by appeal to the Feder- 
allaw. I saw Arthur Hill, told him the situ- 
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ation and, more particularly, that if he un- 
dertook this thankless task it would have to 
be solely as an exercise of the public. profes- 
sion of the law, for it would have to be done 
without a fee. Without hesitation he made 
an answer that deserves permanence in the 
history of the legal profession. This is what 
he said: 

“Tf the president of the biggest bank in 
Boston came to me and said that his wife 
had been convicted of murder, but he wanted 
me to see if there was any possible relief in 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
offered me a fee of $50,000 to make such an 
effort, of course, I would take the retainer as 
would, I suppose, everybody else at the bar 
sess 


“ ‘I do not see how I can decline a similar 
effert on behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti simply 
because they are poor devils against whom 
the feeling of the community is strong and 
they have no money with which to hire me 
seen 

Fortunately, such dedication has not be- 
come extinct. Lawyers continue to risk the 
pillory, excoriation, and condemnation of the 
uninformed to protact the rights of the most 
degraded. Thurgood Marshall of the NAACP 
recently stated publicly that if John Kasper, 
the racist agitator, wanted Marshall to repre- 
sent him in a pending eontempt action, he 
would feel it his duty as a lawyer to take the 
case and to defend Kasper to the best of his 
ability. 

While, in the last analysis, the matter has 
and always will be one of individual courage 
and dedication, there are a number of meas- 
ures which should be taken to make the in- 
dividual’s path less treacherous and the like- 
lihood of proper representation in every case 
less precarious. 

And it should be recognized by every mem- 
ber of the legal profession that he is in a 
position of umique leverage on what is to me 
this terribly serious problem. Lawyers ex- 
ert an influence out of all proportion to their 
menmrbers in our community. Their behavior 
as thinking, or unthinking, men is reflected 
through layer upon layer of governmental 
and community affairs. They are our great- 
est single pool of public leadership. For bet- 
ter or for worse, they set the dominant tone 
of so much of our national life, particularly 
in those areas where the mind, the voice, the 
pen are at work in shaping public policy. If 
we cannot look to them for the critically im- 
portant leadership necessary to help alter 
this dreary course of affairs, we are some- 
where near the line beyond which there is no 
redemption. If all this be so, how can law- 
yers do what needs to be done? 

First, it is vital that every conceivable 
effort be made to convey to the public the 
significance of law, of procedural safeguards 
against miscarriage of justice and of the 
function of the lawyer. While the task can- 
not be underestimated, neither can the im- 
portance of its success. 

Second, where a defendant in a case 
which is likely to arouse public concern, re- 
quests the appointment of counsel, the court, 
wherever feasible, should seek the assistance 
of the bar association in making the selec- 
tion. The attorneys chosen should be of the 
highest caliber and the selection and the 
reason for.the appointment should be made 
public. A procedure similar to this was fol- 
lowed in the recent Abel espionage case with 
credit to the bar and virtually no public 
antagonism to the lawyer chosen. 

Third, the bar association and the leaders 
of the bar must come to the immediate de- 
fense of an attorney who is unjustly criti. 
cized for having undertaken the representa- 
tion of an unpopular defendant. 

These measures are intended to 
ment the personal courage and dedication to 
the cause of justice and freedom which must 
still be our principal reliance. They will not 
supplant it. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my report 
on the development program for the 
State of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT ProGRAM, STATE oF Nevapa: 

A REPORT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS, THE Pzg- 

PLE OF NEVADA—NEVADA’S FUTURE 


(By Hon. Gzorcz W. Matong, of Nevada) 


Nevada's future depends on projects and 
policies which will utilize her rich human 
and material resources. 

Our human resources, spiritual, cultufal, 
and intellectual are continuously being: en- 
hanced by projects and programs inaugu- 
rated by our churches, our university and 
schools,-and our many organizations. 

m of our material resources {s 
contingent on projects for greaicr utiliga- 
tion of our mineral wealth, our coil, range, 
and water resources, both present and po- 
tential, plus policies which will protect our 
production and producers from iow wage 
foreign competition. 

Ever since I left the University of Neva- 
da—as head of my own engineering firm, 
State engineer, engineering consultant to 
the United States Senate Military Affairs 
Committee on strategic and critical min- 
erals and materials, and as United States 
Senator—I have worked and fouxzht to ad- 
vance such projects for the benefit of 
Nevada and the Nation. 

Sound policies and hard work are thé 
foundation stones of constructive projects. 
IRRIGATION, POWER, AND FLOOD CONTROL 

POLICIES 


Legislation providing for Federal irriga- 
tion, flood control, and power projects 
premised on policies established by Congress. 

Reclamation policy was established by the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, sponsored by the 
late Senator Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, 
who served our State 5 terms in the House 
of Representatives ahd was 3 times elected 
by the people of Nevada to the United States 
Senate. Under the policy he initiated public 
money is advanced for irrigation and repaid 
over an extended period of years without 
interest. The first project in the United 
States authorized under the Reclamation Act 
was. the Lahontan project at Falion. 

Federal power poli¢y was established in 
the 1928 Hoover Dam Enabling Act while! 
was State engineer and engineer member of 
the Colorado River Commission. Under this 
act a substantial part of irrigation and recla- 
mation costs is paid by proceeds from sale of 
power developed by a project, and funds pro- 
vided for power facilities are repaid W 
interest, which was first set at 4 percent and 
has been since reduced to 3 percent. 

Flood control policy first became applica- 
ble about three of a century 82° 
with initial work in the Mississippi ee 
shed. Since that time hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been expended in that ate, 
far less in our Western States. In 1928, @ 
the Hoover Dam Project Act, $25 million was 


allocated to flood control, but repayment was 


deferred. Costs of a reclamation proj 
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chargeable to flood control are no longer re- 

gid. As an example of this principle, ap- 

imately $6,150,000 of the estimated cost 

of the Trucke2-Carson (Washoe) project has 

peen charged to flood control, but this por- 

tion of the cost is not reimbursable to the 
Federal Government, 

HOW NEW PROJECTS ARE OBTAINED 


Application of these policies to benefit Ne- 
yada has been my endeavor throughout my 


career. 

In line with these policies projects are 
proposed in Congress and Congress directs 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers 
to make investigations and reports on flood 
control and related problems in various 
drainage areas. As funds are made available 
surveys are completed and reports submit- 
ted to Congress for its information as to 
future action. 

The Corps of Engineers is also charged with 
the responsibility of formulating rules and 
regulations for the use of space allocated to 
flood control at all reservoirs constructed 
wholly or in part with Federal funds. As 
an example rules and regulations for the 
operation of flood control storage space at 
Hoover Dam were developed by the Corps in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Projects affecting our State which will be 
listed below all had their beginnings many 
years ago during the period 1919 to 1946, 
when, as a private engineer and as State 
engineer, J visualized their importance to 
Nevada and laid or helped lay the necessary 
foundation for the work ahead. For the past 
12 years as United States Senator I hawve 
worked steadily to make these projects a 
reality. The fact that I have 


i 


member on that committee—has been help- 

ful in advancing needed projects for Nevada, 

and I believe the program has been satis- 

factory. . 

SENATOR MALONE PREPARES INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 
ON EACH OF NEVADA’S 17 COUNTIES 


To prepare the way for new projects and 
new industries I have been and am engaged 
in preparing comprehensive resource reports 
on all of Nevada’s 17 counties. Reports for 
Clark, Washoe, Elko, White Pine, and Lincoln 
Counties have been completed, and work is 
well underway on Churchill, Douglas, Esmer- 
alda, Eureka, Humboldt, Lander, Mineral, 
Nye, Ormsby, Pershing, and Storey Counties, 
while a preliminary report has been prepared 


-0n Lyon County. 


When the first Federal project in Nevada 
was authorized the population of our State 
Was approximately 44,000. As new projects 
were added population rapidly expanded. In 
1920 it was 77,407; im- 1940, 110,247." Today 
it is more than 267,000, according to esti- 
Mates of the Bureau of Census. 


PROJECT DEVELOPMENT WILL ASSURE NEVADA’S 
RECORD AS NATION’S FASTEST GROWING STATE 


Nevada, for the past 10 years, has been 
the fastest growing State in the Union. It 
Will continue to be the fastest growing State 
inthe Union as our Nevada development 
Program is carried out and projects under- 
way and recommended are completed. 

These projects include: 

Truckee-Carson (Washoe) project: This 
Multipurpose $52 million project, authorized 
in 1956, is Nevada's greatest reclamation- 
power development since the construction of 
Hoover Dam. When completed the project 


and Truckee River Basins, give 

service to some 81,000 acres, and 
Provide a steady flow of water to lands under 
The ne’ River and Newlands projects. 
by ig boost given to the project 
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tributaries. In 1952, I headed a Senate Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee which held hearings 
in Reno on flood control, power, and re- 
source development of the Truckee and Car- 
son Rivers. In 1955, I introduced the legis- 
lation which authorized construction of the 
project. ; 
Three reservoirs will be constructed: 
Stampede, 126,000 acre-feet capacity, on the 
Little Truckee; Watascheamu, 115,000 acre- 
feet capacity, on the East Fork of the Carson 
River, and Prosser Creek Dam and Reser- 
voir, located about 4 miles from Truckee, 
Calif., on Prosser Creek, a tributary of the 
Truckee River, 30,000 acre-feet capacity. 
CONGRESS APPROPRIATES $800,000 TO COMMENCE 
CONSTRUCTION 


" Congress, in the closing days of the recent 
session appropriated $800,000 to commence 
construction of the Prosser Creek Dam and 
Reservoir, legislation of which I was co- 
sponsor. This phase of the Truckee-Carson 
(Washoe) project, when completed, will fa- 
cilitate flood control in the Reno and adja- 
cent areas. 

The entire project will augment power 
supply. Calvada powerplant below Stampede 
on the Main Truckee, and the Watascheamu 
hydroelectric facility will provide approxi- 
mately 92 million kilowatt-hours annually. 

Power revenues will repay about $35 mil- 
lion of the total cost. Flood control and 
recreational costs amounting t6 $8 million 
will be nonrepayable. Fish and wildlife 
protection and restoration facilities will be 
provided without a eharge against the proj- 
ect. Water users will pay the balance of the 
total cost over a 50-year period. 

GRANT OF $150,000 APPROVED FOR TRUCKEE 
CHANNEL PROJECT 

Truckee River channel project: Located in 
both Nevada and California, this project is 
designed to supplement the flood-control 
features of the multipurpose Washoe project. 
The Nevada portion of the improvement in- 
volves, mainly, an enlargement of the chan- 
nel through Truckee Meadows below Reno, 
reef removal near Vista, and debris clearance 
at Derby. Although authorized in 1954, the 
project did not become eligible for construc- 


“tion funds until the passage of the Washoe 


Project Act in 1956. 

In May of this year I urged the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to approve $150,- 
000 to begin reef removal operations below 
Truckee Meadows and this amount was in- 
cluded in the public works appropriation bill 
that passed in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion and was signed by the President after 
Congress had adjourned. 

Removal of the reefs below Truckee Mead- 
ows will prevent a recurrence of the floods 
that were experienced in the area early this 


year. 

Total cost of the entire channel project 
has been estimated at $1,213,000, of which 
$1,010,000 would be borne by the Federal 
Government and the remaining $203,000 by 
local interests. 

Appropriation of the $150,000 marked a 
further step in my long endeavor to effect 
river improvements that would prevent dis- 
astrous floods. 

In 1926, I completed organization of the 
Washoe County Conservation District result- 
ing in the construction of the Boca Dam. 


NEW APPROFRIATIONS PRECEDED BY PREVIOUS 
GRANTS 


In 1951, I secured funds and the super- 
vision of the Army engineers in clearing the 
Truckee River channel through Reno ($50,- 
000), and below Sparks ($25,000) following 
the disastrous flood of that year. The follow- 
ing year when floods again threatened I 
arranged for Army engineers to stand by with 
40,000 sandbags ready for instant use, but 
fortunately a succession of cool nights pre- 
vented a recurrence of the 1951 flood, al- 
though there was an unprecedented snowfall 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
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In 1956 it was through my efforts that 
funds were made available for relief removal 
work on the Truckee River below Sparks, and 
in 1957 I requested that the funds saved in 
the Reno snagging and clearing project be 
used for additional work upstream, work 
which is being accomplished. 


TRUCKEE RIVER SURVEY EXPEDITED BY NEW 
APPROPRIATION 


Truckee River project: The Truckee River 
survey which this project entails ‘is a com- 
plete investigation of the entire river from 
its headwaters throughout its drainage basin 
to Pyramid Lake, and was authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1938. The survey will 
determine the economic feasibility of addi- 
tional improvements which would supple- 
ment flood-control features of the authorized 
Washoe project and the Truckee River chan- 
nel project in providing a sound, basinwide 
flood-control plan. 

Practicability of giving additional protec- 
tion to the Reno area through river channel 
enlargements or by increased upstream stor- 
age is being studied by the engineers, and also 
possible solutions for the problem caused by 
streams from Peavine Mountain and the 
problem related to the high stages in Lake 
Tahoe. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 
contained a request for $20,000 to continue 
work on this survey, but through my efforts 
an additional $10,000, or a total of $30,000, 
was appropriated to use toward completion 
of the investigation during the coming year. 
This leaves only $10,700 to be appropriated 
next year to finish this important study. 

Earlier in the year congressional approval 
was given to the Peavine Watershed project 
which embraces 9,378 acres and which in- 
volves a cost of $1,207,100. 


LAS VEGAS WASH SURVEY NEARS COMPLETION 


Las Vegas Wash: Oongress in 1952 passed 
legislation which I introduced authorizing 
the Corps of Army Engineers to make a study 
of the Las Vegas Wash which drains 2,240 
square miles of desert northwest of Las 
Vegas. Flash floods in this area have caused 
heavy damage to highly developed properties 
in Las Vegas, North Las Vegas, and Hender- 
son. 

Initial studies were begun in 1955 with an 
appropriation of $32,000. As the work pro- 
gressed it was found that the flood problems 
and rapid growth of the area made it neces- 
sary for more extensive studies than had 
been at first contemplated and that further 
appropriations would be necessary. 

Consequently I appealed to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in May 1957, to 
include $28,000 additional for this work in 
the new appropriation bill, which was done 
and cleared Congress 3 months later. 

In April of this year I was informed that 
the total cost of the survey had again in- 
creased and that the study was being delayed 
due to the loss of experienced engineers, and 
the need to consider several alternative pro- 
posals to determine the most economical and 
effective flood control measures to accom- 
plish the results intended. 

Again I appealed to the Appropriations 
Committee, and of the $19,000 I requested 
$15,000 was appropriated in the closing days 
of the recent Congress. With this year's 
grant only $4,000 remains to complete the 
survey and that, I am confident, will be 
forthcoming early in the next Congress, 
which should permit the survey to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1959. I will then intro- 
duce legisla..on to authorize construction of 
@ comprehensive Las Vegas flood control 
project. 

BRIDGE CANYON DAM BILL INTRODUCED BY SENA- 
TOR MALONE PENDING IN CONGRESS 


Bridge Canyon Dam: A fifth dam on the 
Colorado River rivaling Hoover Dam in size 
is proposed in a bill I introduced now pend- 
ing in Congress. The proposed site of the 
new dam would be in the main stream of the 
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river at Bridge Canyon just above Lake Mead. 
Action on this measure in Congress has 
awaited the beginning of construction of the 
Glen Canyon Dam which is located above 
Bridge Canyon. 

Glen Canyon Dam, which is now being 
built, has a storage capacity of about 26 
milion acre-feet of water, but being a low, 
regulatory dam, it is unsuitable for power 
production. The proposed Bridge Canyon 
Dam would store only 3,700,000 acre-feet of 
water, but it is a high dam and with the com- 
bined storage facilities of both dams, 
amounting to almost 30 million acre-feet, 
power output at Bridge Canyon would be 
approximately 750,000 kilowatts, almost as 
much as Hoover Dam. 


DAM AT BRIDGE CANYON WOULD AUGMENT 
NEVADA’S POWER SUPPLY 


Under the specifications of my bill Bridge 
Canyon Dam would be 740 feet high and 
1,950 feet wide at the crest. Construction of 
the dam would make it possible to reduce 
storage space reserved in Lake Mead for flood 
control which would increase the average 
available power head for the Hoover plant. 

It has long been my contention that the 
Bridge Canyon project would advance the in- 
terest of all the Colorado River Basin States, 
and that Nevada could easily utilize one- 
third of the power. 


BRIDGE CANYON DAM TO SPEED SOUTHERN 
NEVADA’S INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Bridge Canyon Dam and project would re- 
quire 5 years to construct following passage 
of my bill. I believe the project will be 
authorized within the next Congress. 

Construction of Bridge Canyon Dam will 
expand industrial development in the lower 
basin States in accordance with the long- 
range plan I envisioned as Nevada’s State 
engineer during the years 1927-35. 

Hoover (Boulder) Dam, the first dam on 
the Colorado River, was initiated during the 
Coolidge administration and was built un- 
fer the Boulder Dam Project Act. Since 
then two other, dams, Parker and Davis, have 
been completed, and work on Glen Canyon 
Dam has begun. 

The entire cost of the proposed Bridge 
Canyon Dam will be repaid with interest 
over a definite amortization period under the 
precedent set by Hoover Dam in 1928. 


SENATOR FORECASTS DOUBLING OF SOUTHERN 
NEVADA’S POPULATION 


Colorado River project: The Colorado Riv- 
er is to southern Nevada what the Truckee, 
Carson, Walker, and Humboldt Rivers are to 
northern Nevada. The limit of an arid 
State’s water supply is the limit of that 
State’s development. 

Except for underground water which has 
been receding for more than two decades due 
to excess use, the only available water supply 
for the development and growth of southern 
Nevada is from the Colorado River and its 
tributaries. 

Construction of Hoover (Boulder) Dam was 
initiated in 1928 with the passage of the 
Boulder Dam Project Act. 

I predicted then that there would be 100,- 
000 in southern Nevada in 15 or 20 years. 

I am predicting now that southern Nevada 
with a present population of approximately 
130,000, will more than double in population 
during the next two decades, and possibly 
earlier. The future growth of this vital area 
is now in the hands of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Arizona versus 
California suit. 


NEVADA’S CLAIM FOR ADDITIONAL COLORADO RIVER 
WATER SUPPORTED BY SENATOR IN SUPREME 
COURT TESTIMONY 


My interest in the growth of southern 
Nevada is what prompted me to testify before 
the Supreme Court’s special master last May 
in support of Nevada’s claim‘for additional 
water from the Colorado River. The Court’s 
decision in this case will control distribution 
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of the water supply, which in turn will gov- 
ern in large measure the rapidity of growth. 
My testimony, which was presented in San 
Francisco, May 12, 1958, before Special Master 
Simon H. Rifkind, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, was supported by maps and 
engineering reports looking toward compre- 
hensive development of the southern Nevada 
area. 
SIX CLARK COUNTY PROJECTS URGED WHICH 
WOULD IRRIGATE TOTAL OF 231,460 ACRES 


As State engineer I made surveys and pre- 
pared maps showing 16 seperate areas within 
6 proposed projects in Clark County which 
would be highly suitable for irrigation, and 
as United States Senator I have introduced 
bills to authorize these projects. 

Construction of the projects would place a 
total of 231,460 acres under irrigation and 
utilize 900,000 acre-feet of water. Action on 
the bills awaits decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the suit referred to above to deter- 
mine the division of Colorado River water 
in the lower basin States. 

In 1935 an engineering committee on 
which I represent Nevada, and appointed by 
the 7-State Colorado River conference, rec- 
ommended that Nevada be allocated 900,000 
acre-feet of Colorado River water for irriga- 
tion and reclamation development, which 
would support our rapidly growing industrial 
population and assure the area a balanced 
economy. ‘These findings I also placed be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

SENATOR'S BILL SECURES TRANSFER OF PUBLIC 
LANDS IN ELDORADO VALLEY TO INDUSTRIAL 
USE 
The Eldorado Valley, involving 126,000 

acres of public land, and which enactment 

of my bill this year transferred to the State 
for industrial development, was included in 
this acreage. This transfer was made in 

Public Law 339, enacted in the last session 

of Congress. 

Altogether there is an estimated 673,000 
acres of land in the southwest corner of the 
State under the 2,500-foot contour level 
which is suitable for domestic, industrial, and 
small homesite purposes. In my opinion 
3,365,000 acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
will be required for this acreage. 


COMPACT METHOD PROPER YARDSTICK FOR 
SUPREME COURT ALLOCATION 


As far as we are concerned the compact 
method is the only yardstick that the Su- 
preme Court can use in the division of Colo- 
rado River water which will insure the full 
development and growth of southern Nevada. 

The compact method was adopted by the 

seven States of the Colorado River Basin 
in 1923 at Sante Fe, N. Mex., when represent- 
atives of the States met and wrote the seven- 
State compact, dividing the water between 
the upper and lower States. This method 
should be respected in any decision by the 
Supreme Court in the Colorado River suit. 
It is not based on time of use or productivity. 
VIRGIN RIVER STUDIES LOOK TOWARD WATER- 

POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


Virgin River: An investigation of the 
Virgin River and its tributaries in Clark and 
Lincoln Counties was authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1938. When completed 
@ comprehensive report of the entire basin 
will include a summary of the findings and 
conclusions of the interim report that was 
made to consider fldod control in the Meadow 
Valley Wash. : 

Lincoln County’s flood-control district is 
asking that a restudy be made of the area 
in the light of new developments. 

Clark County interests have requested 
consideration of channel improvements on 
the Virgin River with dams on its tributaries 
and channel improvements on the Muddy 
River and its tributaries. 

In addition to the Corps of Engineers’ 
flood-control studies, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has been conducting detailed inves- 
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tigations looking toward water conservation 
and power development in this area. Wor, 
of the two Government agencies wilj be 
closely coordinated when the surveys are 
completed. 

In 1925 my engineering firm surveyed and 
reported on flood control and irrigation pos. 
sibilities of the Muddy River, the survey in. 
cluding the Meadow Valley Wash and: the 
need for supplemental water supply in the 
Muddy River Valley. 
LINCOLN COUNTY’S PINE AND MATHEWS Day 

PROJECT COMPLETED 

Pine and Mathews Dam: On April 3, 1957 
I had the honor of breaking ground at the 
dual flood-control project site in 
County about 20 miles east of Caliente, i 


“Was interesting to me that they found sur. 


vey stakes I had set in private surveys in 
1924. 

The surveys culminated 11 years of legis. 
lative work which began in 1947 when, as q 
member of the Public Works Committee, I 
introduced the original bill authorizing con- 
struction. 

The Pine and Mathews Dam project was 
completed in December 1957 and consists 
of two flood-control reservoirs in the Meadow 
Valley Wash drainage area, one in Pine 
Canyon, and the other in Mathews Canyon, 

Mathews Dam is, 800 feet long and 71 feet 
high, and at the spillway crest has a maxi- 
mum water surface area of 298 acres anda 
capacity of 6,260 acre-feet. —~ 

Pine Canyon flood-control reservoir {s 
about 884 feet long and 92 feet high with 
@ maximum water surface of 254 acres and 
a@ storage capacity of 7,840 acre-feet. 

Both dams, built at a cost of $1,700,000 
and paid for by the Federal Government, will 
‘prevent future damages running possibly 
into millions to farms, homes, mines, busi- 
ness enterprises, and transportation facili- 
ties. A disastrous flood in 1910 caused 
damages of more than $700,000 to railway 
facilities alone. Annual benefits are esti- 
mated by the Corps of Engineers at $111,000, 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO COMPLETE GLEASON 
CREEK SURVEY 

Gleason Creek, White Pine County: In 
1950, as a member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, 1 was able to secure authorization 
for an investigation of Gleason and Murray 
Creeks in White Pine County. These creeks, 
which join in the city of Ely, drain an area 
known as the Robinson watershed. Both 
streams drain mountain areas and normally 
carry little or no water, but during rapid 
melting of snowpacks or intense rainstorms 
they become a flood problem and cause con- 
siderable damage. 

A hearing was held at Ely in September 
1954 to’determine the wishes of the local citir 
zens, and in response to these wishes an inl- 
tial sum of $9,500 was appropriated in 1956, 
and $17,000 in 1957. This year we were suc- 
cessful in having the final amount necessary 
to complete this survey, $13,500, appropriated 
in the closing days of Congress, and it should 
be finished by May of next year. 

PARADISE VALLEY TO BENEFIT FROM MARTIN 
CREEK SURVEY APPROPRIATION 

Martin Creek, Humboldt County: Like the 

Gleason Creek project, this flood control suf 


vey was authorized in 1950 while I was 4 


member of the Senate Public Works Commit 
tee. A tributary of the Little Hum 
River, the creek drains 170 square miles along 
the east slope of the Santa Rosa Mountails 
onto the floor of the Paradise Valley. 

Flood flows of 9,000 cubic feet per second, 


recorded in recent years, have caused com> 


siderable damage to farmlands and build- 
ings. Army engineers estimated 
would be needed to complete inv 


to determine if the flood damage can be Bit 


vented by channel improvements and o 


storage reservoirs, and through my efforts a. 


amount was appropriated at the close 
Congress. 
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TIPURPOSE STATUS SOUGHT FOR HUMBOLDT 
me RIVER PROJECT 


Humboldt River project: The $14,910,000 
Humboldt River storage project for flood con- 
trol and water conservation, authorized by 
the Flood Control Act of 1950, will provide 
three reservoirs, channel improvements in 
the main stream, and drainage improve- 
ments for the Lovelock area. 

Hylton Reservoir on the south fork of the 
Humboldt River will have a 120,000 acre-foot 
capacity; Devils Gate on the north fork a 
capacity of 80,000 acre-feet; and Vista Reser- 
yoir on Marys River that of 50,000 acre-feet. 

Federal share of the total cost has been 
estimated at $10,900,000, which under the 

nt plan would costs on local in- 
terests of slightly than $4 million, a 
burden which they have found too heavy to 
assume. Total costs also are too high to 
enable them to qualify for a Government 
joan under the Small Projects Act. 

For these reasons I have asked the Bureau 
of Reclamation to reconsider this greatly 
needed development as a multipurpose proj- 
ect similar to the Washoe project, and it is 
my belief that the multipurpose aspects of 
this development should qualify it as such. 
If given the status of a multipurpose project, 
as I have urged, it would mean full Govern- 
ment underwriting of the entire cost, of 
which the flood control aspects would be 
nonreimbu: able, the remainder to be paid 
for by irrigation benefits. 

Following commencement of construction, 
the project could be eompleted in 4 or 5 
years. A major food, the Corps of Engineers 
has estimated, could caused approximately 
$1.5 million damage, so the urgency of this 
project can well be appreciated. 

SENATOR'S CONCERN FOR LOWER HUMBOLDT RIVER 
AREA DEMONSTRATED OVER LONG PERIOD 


Lower Eumboldt River: In 1925 and 1926 
I made the initial surveys on the lower 
Humboldt River and’ the Pershing 
County Conservation District leading to the 
construction of Rye Patch Dam. 

In 1952 i arranged for Army engineers to 
construct °'4 miles of levee in the lower 
Lovelock Valley and to install a pumping 
plant and cam in the main drainage ditch 
to prevent the flooding of several sections 
of land in that area. I visited’ threatened 
areas near Winnemucca, Battle Mountain, 
Beowawe, and Elko, and arranged for Army 
engineers t- stand by in case of flood. A suc- 
cession of cool nights, however, prevented 
excessive floods in these areas. 


FLOOD THKEATS ON LITTLE HUMBOLDT RIVER 
BRENG ACTION 


Little Humboldt River: When the Quinn 
River was threatening damage through fiood- 
ing in 1952, I reviewed the Little Humboldt 
River areas in Paradise Valley, alerted the 
Army engineers on possible floods and flew 
over the McDermitt area. 

This year, during. the month of April, a 
Tecurrence of flooding in the lower Paradise 
Valley prompted me to request the Corps 
of Engineers to again assist, and $50,000 was 

lately made available to clear the dune 
sand blocking drainage along the channel of 
the Little Humboldt River where it joins the 
Humboldt River near Winnemucca. 


TWO WALKER RIVER PROJECT SURVEYS IN 
PROGRESS 


_Walker River project: Two comprehensive 
ations looking toward further de- 

ent of water resources in the Walker 

basin of Douglas, Lyon, and Mineral 

ties are in progress. One study is being 

by the Corps of Engineers; the other 

by the Bureau of Reclamation. Findings 


Will be coordinated 
completed. when the surveys’ are 


pa studies are designed to develop plans 
provements that would ‘prevent floods, 
furnish additional water for irrigation, and 
for generation : of hydroelectric 
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Army engineers are studying the possibility 
of upstream storage at Pickle Meadows and 
other sites, and also supplemental channel 
improvement work. 

The Bureau of Reclamation survey em- 
braces a tentative plan for construction of 
reservoirs at both Leavitt’ and Pickle 
Meadows and of one or more powerplants 
on the West Walker River. 

Approximately 75,000 acres of land are 
presently irrigated in the Walker River Basin 
which includes Mono County in California, 
but in most years the water supplies avail- 
able through present facilities is inadequate, 
requiring greater upstream storage. To re- 
pay costs allocated to irrigation in the pro- 
posed new development, engineers say that 
power revenues will be needed. 

SENATOR’S SMALL PROJECTS ACT BENEFITS 
: WALKER RIVER IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Walker River and the Small Projects Act: 
In 1956 we were successful in passing my 
bill which provides up to $5 million for in- 
terest-free loans to irrigation districts for 
construction of non-Federal projects. The 
President signed the bill, but held up con- 
tracting such loans until working technicali- 
ties were perfected. An amendment to the 

act requiring the Secretary of the 
Interior to place approved applications be- 
fore Senate and House committees for 60 
days prior to congressional appropriations was 
in May 1957, and was signed into law 

the following month. 

First application of a loan under the act 
from Nevada was from the Walker River 
Irrigation District, and asked $693,000 to 
provide additional storage and river improve- 
ments. This application was the third in the 
United States approved and the amount was 
appropriated by Congress at the end of this 
session. 

Of the total cost $563,000 will be repaid by 
the Walker River Irrigation Distric’ over a 
period of 40 years. The remainder will be 
written off by the Federal Government for 
flood control. 

Improvement of existing facilities will make 
an additional 5,930 acre-feet of water avail- 
able annually to supplement existing supply. 


FUNDS SOUGHT TO COMPLETE CARSON RIVER 
SURVEY BY 1960 


Carson River project: Authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1938, the Carson River 
survey is now underway to determine the 
need for additional flood control protection 
in the Carson River Basin. The. principal 
flood problema in the basin, not taken care of 
by the Washoe project, is located on the 
West Fork near its junction with the East 
Fork. It is believed that local channel im- 
provement, upstream storage, or a combina- 
tion of both will solve the program. To 
complete. the study an appropriation of 
$30,000 is needed. I am urging that these 
funds be provided in an early appropriation 
bill next session, which would enable the 
Corps of Engineers to complete their survey 
by 1960. 

PROJECTS, STATE OF NEVADA 
Completed projects 


Pine-Mathews Canyon flood-control reser- 
voirs; Lincoln; completed 1957. 

Topaz Lake Reservoir, West Fork Walker 
River; Lyon; completed 1922. 

Bridgeport Reservoir, East Fork Walker 
River (California); completed 1924: 

Rye Patch Dam, lower Humboldt River; 


ag ong Besmage pray 1936. 
Boca » Little Truckee River; Washoe; 
completed 1939. 


Uranium ore beneficiation project ! 
(Mackay School of..Mines); Washoe; com- 
pleted 1958. f 


Authorized projects 
Humboldt (upper) River project, Marys 
River, North and South Fork, three reser- 
voirs; Humboldt; authorized 1948. 





1See “Investigation.” 
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Washoe (Truckee-Carson) project, Stam- 
pede and Watesheamu Dams; Washoe-Doug- 
las; authorized 1957. 

West Fork of Walker River, Small Projects 
Act; Lyon; authorized 1956. 


Projects underway 


Atomic effect on animal life, plants, and 
soils (University of Nevada agriculture de- 
partment); Washoe; authorized 1954. 

Nuclear engineering project (University of 
Nevada), reactor technology course, sub- 
critical reactor); Washoe; started 1957. 


Surveys underway 


Truckee River flood control; Washoe; re- 
port due 1959.2 

Carson River flood control; Ormsby and 
Storey; report due 1960." 

Martin Creek flood control and storage; 
Humboldt; report due 1959.2 

Gleason Creek flood control; White Pine; 
report due 1959. 

Virgin River flood control and storage; 
Clark; not scheduled. 

Las’ Vegas Wash flood control; Clark; re- 
port due 1959.7 

West Walker River storage; Lyon; report 
due 1961. 

Under investigation 

Delmue Dam, Meadow Valley Wash.; 
Lincoln; resurvey. 

Proposals by the Mackay School of Mines 
for further projects using equipment and 
personnel of completed uranium beneficia- 
tion program. 

Industrial surveys 


Industrial surveys of the entire 17 coun- 
ties are underway and should be completed 
by early next year. As those surveys are com- 
pleted, they are put into the hands of the 
Government departments, including the 
armed services, and civilian contractors 
throughout the country. 


County and status: Churchill, underway; 
Clark, complete; Douglas, underway; Elko, 
complete; Esmeralda, underway; Eureka, 
underway; Humboldt, underway; Lincoln, 
complete; Lander, underway; Lyon, prelimi- 
nary; Mineral, underway; Nye, underway; 
Ormsby, underway; Pershing, underway; 
Storey, underway; White Pine, complete; 
Washoe, complete. 

S. 3067 to construct Bridge Canyon Dam 
power project on the Colorado River—pend- 
ing in the Senate Public Works Committee. 

Many of these projects that are now com- 
pleted, authorized, or surveys underway since 
I came to the United States Senate, were 
planned or laid out during my tenure as 
State engineer and Colorado River commis- 
sioner from 1927 to 1935. 


MINES AND MINERAL POLICY 


Nevada is the most richly mineralized 
State in the Union, and has the greatest 
diversification of strategic and critical min- 
erals and materials vital to our military se- 
curity and to an expanding economy than 
any other area in our Nation. 

Each of Nevada’s 17 counties has valuable 
mineral deposits. A map which I have 
prepared indicates which of 10 basic minerals 
are located in each county. Space did not 
permit indicating the other 20 minerals 
which were produced in our State last year, 
but had lesser commercial importance, al- 
though most of these are highly important 
to our national defense. 

White Pine, Lyon, and Clark Counties led 
in value of total minerai production, in that 
order, followed by Lincoln, Pershing, Hum- 
boldt, Nye, Eureka, Lander, Douglas, Storey, 
Washoe, Mineral, Churchill, Esmeralda, 
Elko, and Ormsby. 

But of major metals, only four, manganese, 
iron ore, gold, and mercury, increased in 
production value during 1957. Why? 





* Scheduled for completion assuming fu- 
ture appropriations. 
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MINERALS INDUSTRY SABOTAGED BY 1934 TRAT ¢ 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Utilization of our vast mineral resources 
to their fullest extent depends on national 
policy. Since 1934 and the adoption of the 
Trade Agreements (so-called reciprocal 
trade) Act, this policy has been adverse to 
maximum minerals development. Imports 
of large quantities of many minerals from 
low-wage foreign countries have been sub- 
stituted for much of our potential home pro- 
duction by reason of trade agreements the 
Department of State has entered into under 
the authority given it in this infamous act, 
which I have consistently opposed. 

Special legislation has, therefore, been re- 
quired to keep alive segments of our mining 
and minerals industry which are vital to our 
national security, and perhaps survival. 

Repeal of the Trade Agreements Act and 
reestablishment of an adjustable tariff or 
import fee on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition, the chief factor of which is the 
difference between the wage standard of liv- 
ing wages here and abroad, would give the 
mining industry a new impetus and would 
encourage prospecting, exploration, and de- 
velopment. 


MALONE-ASPINALL ACT OF 1953 BREATHED NEW 
LIFE INTO DYING MINING INDUSTRY 


One of the most important laws passed by 
Congress to help the mining industry was the 
Malone-Aspinall Mineral Purchase Act, 
which was enacted into law August 7, 1953, 
and became Public Law 206 of the 83d Con- 
gress. This act provided. for the domestic 
purchase of tungsten, manganese, chromite, 
mica, asbestos, and columbium-tantalum 
bearing ores. 

My 1955 bill extending the Malone-Aspinall 
Act was vetoed by the President. However, 
through personal conferences with both the 
President and other top-level officials, I con- 
vinced the Executive and his advisers of the 
crucial impact of this bill on national de- 
fense requirements and the economic struc- 
ture of the affected communities. 

The Malone-Aspinall Act was extended in 
1956 until December 31, 1958, and became 
Public Law 733 of the 84th Congress. Man- 
ganese, chromate, and mica were not in- 
cluded in the 1956 extension bill since Arthur 
Fleming, then Director of the Office of. De- 
fense Mobilization, testified “on the record” 
before the Senate Interior Committee that 
the General Services Administration could 
and would continue their purchase programs 
for these strategic minerals during the life 
of the extended act. 


HOUSE BLOCKS FUNDS FOR TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 


As enacted in 1956 the mineral purchase 
program included authorization for contin- 
ued purchase of tungsten, fluorspar, colum- 
bium-tantalum and asbestos but on four dif- 
ferent occasions the House of Representa- 
tives refused to accept bills approved by the 
Senate providing for the appropriation of 
funds necessary to continue the domestic 
purchase of tungsten as provided by Public 
Law 733 of the 84th Congress. 

To continue the program, $91,670,000 was 
authorized in 1956 to cover the purchase of 
these minerals for the 214-year period to 
December 31, 1958, and congressional debate, 
prior to passage of the 1956 bill, indicated 
that a supplemental appropriation of $30 
million would be made to carry the program 
until June 30, 1957, and the balance of $40 
million would be included in the Interior 
Department Appropriations bill for fiscal 
1958 in accordance with the authorization. 

However, the House proved the stumbling 
block in the continued purchase of tung- 
sten through refusal to accept any of the 
Senate bills appropriating funds for that 
purpose. 
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LONG-RANGE MINERALS BILL COSPONSORED BY 
SENATOR MALONE 


A ray of hope came through this year 
when the long awaited long-range minerals 
program came before the Congress. The 
bill, S. 4036, provided for the stabilization of 
production of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines, and I was a cosponsor,of the Dill. 

During Senate debate on the measure 
amendments to omit tungsten trioxide and 
acid-grade fluorspar were defeated and an- 
other amendment to strike out the section 
providing for the financing of the program 
was voted down 54 to 28. The amendment 
to kill tungsten was defeated 57 to 25. On 
July 11, 1958, the Senate adopted the meas- 
ure by a vote of 70 to 12. 

The bill, as it went to the House, estab- 
lished stabilization prices on four minerals 
and supports on the fifth, copper, under a 
Federal stockpiling program. 

WHAT THE -MINERALS BILL PROVIDED 


The stabilization prices and tonnage limi- 
tations were as follows: 

1. Lead, 15% cents per pound with a 350,- 
000-ton limitation. 


2. Zine, 18144 cents per pound with a 550,-— 


000-ton limitation. 

3. Fluorspar, $53 per ton with a 180,000- 
ton limitation. 

4. Tungsten, $36 per short ton with a 375,- 
000-short-ton limitation. 

On copper the bill called for the annual 
purchase of 150,000 tons of the refined min- 
eral at a price of 274% cents per pound. 

A maximum limitation for stabilization 
payments for flcorspar and tungsten was set 
at $13 per ton and $18 per short ton respec- 
tively. A proviso aimed at helping the small 
tungsten producer assured a $4 per short 
ton bonus payment to any producer who 
did not sell more than 250 units during any 
quarter. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT MAJOR CURSE AFFECT- 

ING NATION’S AND NEVADA’S MINING INDUS- 

TRY 


‘ On August 21, after 3 days of debate, the 
House again was responsible for killing this 
program “by rejecting the stabilization pro- 
gram by a vote of 159 yeas and 182 nays. 
By this action, domestic industries produc- 
ing these commodities face an uncertain 
future. 

However, the major curse affecting the 
domestic mining industries is the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. The 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act is driving the Nation’s mining in- 
dustry out of business through imports from 
cheap labor foreign nations. 

The Trade Agreements Act was extended 
again this year for a period of 4 years. As 
long as this infamous act is on the books 
we must have such special mining legisla- 
tion if we are to have a going-concern min- 
ing industry. 

MALONE REPORTS ON MINERAL RESOURCES OF 
FOREIGN NATIONS LISTED 


Critical Materials Reports, Senate Resolu- 
tion 225: In the ist session of fhe 85th Con- 
gress I offered a resolution authorizing the 
Senate Interior and Insular. Affairs Com- 
mittee to make a complete investigation and 
utudy of the critical raw materials and re- 
sources of the Soviet Union and satellite 
countries, as well as other countries in the 
Eastern which -are supplying 
critical materials to the United States, and 
to report to the Senate the results of the in- 
vestigation, not later than January 31, 1959. 

This will complete the studies started by 
me in 1953 when I h sd the Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Subcommittee of the In- 
terior Committee. Senate Report No. 1627, 
83d Congress, and Senate Document No. 83, 
84th Congress, on the Western Hemisphere, 


critical raw materials and the factors affect. 
ing self-sufficiency within the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. , 
EXHIBITS SUBMITTED WITH SENATOR’s 
REPORTS 


Included with and supplemental to this 
report are the following: 3 

A. Map of State of Nevada showi 
projects discussed in this report with the ex. 
ception of Bridge Canyon Dam which would 
be constructed at the head of Lake Mead, 

B. Map of southern Nevada sho 
irrigable areas of the Virgin River Basin, 

C.Map showing Carson and Truckee Riyer 
Basins, areas benefited by project works, 
and surveys underway. 

D. Map showing Walker River Basin, sur. 
veys underway, and irrigated areas. 

E. Map showing Humboldt River Basin in 
northern Nevada, Humboldt project, reser. 
voirs, reservoir sites, and channel improve. 
ments. 

F. Map showing the 16 areas in southern 
Nevada which would be reclaimed and 
utilized for irrigation and industrial de. 
velopment under 6 project bills introduced 
by Senator MALONE. 

G. Map of Nevada indicating the mineral 
riches in each of the State’s 17 counties. 





Congress Could Still Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious that Congress must pass legisla- 
tion making labor reform mandatory. 
Why President Eisenhower failed to push 
for enactment of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
remains a mystery. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 22, 
1958: 2 





Concress Covip Sri HELP 


Considering (a) his own 1958 message on 
labor legislation, (b) the strange bedfellows, 
including House Republicans, who managed 
to defect the Kennedy-Ives bill, and (c) the 
fact that his own party manifestly hopes 
to hang the defeat of that bill on the Demo- 
crats and at the same time persuade the 
voters it was a bad bill anyway, the Presl- 
dent must have felt handicapped in urging 


doesn’t please him. : 

It is true, neither the Teller nor the Kel- 
redy-Ives bill included all of the teeth the 
administration had asked for, nor 


all the areas needing reform. But the Tellet 


bill did pass, and the Kennedy-Ives 

after an 88-1 victory in the Senate, lost only 
by & narrow margin in the House. 
better labor reform legislation is possi . 
fore the session ends—or for that 
in the next quite a qu 


vie 


Congress—is 
We find it hard to believe that the Pres 
dent meant to include among 
which would weaken the Taft- 
two items which foes of the Ke . 
bill stressed: removing Taft-Hartley Bee 
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isement of strikers which permits 
strikebreakers to vote out a union. Or the 
provision which would permit prior repre- 
sentation elections in the building industry, 
recognizing its special problems. 
Both of these the President had called 
for in his labor message. , 
Meanwhile the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO has proceeded to forbid any links 
or dealings, formal or informal, between its 
affiliates and James R. Hoffa’s teamsters 
union, already ousted for racketeering and 
corruption—interestingly, 1 of the only 8 
nunions which fought the Kennedy-Ives bill. 
Decent labor is going ahead cleaning 
house. And it can do a good deal by itself. 
It is sad, however, that it is being denied 
the help it hoped to get from the Nation’s 


lawmakers. . 





A Report on Veterans’ Legislation and 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as a com- 
bat-wounded veteran of World War II, I 
have always taken a keen interest in the 
problems cf our former servicemen, and 
have actively supported legislation which 
is beneficial to the veterans of our Na- 
tion. -Letters received from individual 
veterans or from veterans’ organiza- 
tions always receive priority treatment 
in my congressional office. It is my belief 
that men who have fought and bled for 
the presei vation of our national ideals, 
and the wives and dependents of those 
who gave their lives in the service of our 
country, should be accorded the best pos- 
sible representation. . Therefore, al- 
though not a member of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, I have introduced sev- 
eral bills and actively supported legisla- 
tion introduced by other Members which 
would protect and increase the benefits 
of those who have served their Nation in 
time of war. 

During this past week, I was advised 
that the Secretary of Defense has recom- 
mended the favorable consideration of 
H. R. 12783, a bill which I introduced 
to authorize the military services to pro- 
vide Congressional Medal of Honor hold- 
ers with appropriate uniforms and in- 
signia. The lateness of this session will 
brevent approval of this bill by the 85th 

ess, but I am hopeful the Armed 
Services Committee will report this bill 
early next January. 

There is no present authority for fur- 
nishing uniforms to Congressional Medal 
of Honor holders who are no longer 
members of the armed services. These 
outstanding individuals are often called 
upon to address private and public groups 
‘nd appear in various ceremonies where 

represent the services of which they 

ae apart. An excellent example of this 
the recent interment of the unknowns 
of World War II and the Korean con- 
at Arlington National Cemeiery. 

€ uniforms to these honored vet- 
os would help pay the country’s debt 

Sratitude for outstanding service and 
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preclude embarrassment to the individ- 
uals and to the United States Govern- 
ment when an appearance in uniform is 
requested. 

Many worthy bills of interest and bene- 
fit to veterans were enacted during this 
past session. Following is a brief résumé 
of these bills which have now become 
public laws: 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Public Law. 85-168, effective October 1, 
1957, increased rates of compensation for 
service-connected disabilities by a mini- 
mum of 10 percent and up to 24 percent 
for total disability. 

Public Law 85-425, effective July 1, 
1958, increased the pensions for widows 
of Spanish-American War Veterans from 
$54.18 to $65; and if they were married 
at the time the veteran was in service, 
the pension was increased from $67.73 
to $75. Widows of veterans of the Mexi- 
can War, Indian Wars, and the Civil War 
also received increased pensions. . Widows 
of Confederate soldiers of the Civil War 
were for the first time made eligible for 
pensions. 

Public Law 85-840 amended the Social 
Security Act in one very important re- 
spect concerning veterans now receiving 
non-service-connected pensions. Previ- 
ously, under the social security law, 
veterans having non-service-connected 
disabilities could not draw full benefits 
from both social security and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. For instance, if a 
veteran under 65 years of age was draw- 
ing $66.15 for a non-service-connected 
disability, and also was eligible for $90 
social security benefits because of total 
disability, then the social security pay- 
ment was reduced by the $66.15 so that 
he could not receive more than a total of 
$90 from these two Government agencies. 
I am happy to report this inequity has 
now been eliminated and non-service- 
connected veterans who are totally dis- 
abled may now draw complete benefits 
from both the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Social Security Administration. 
I urged and fought hard to have this dis- 
crimination eliminated. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Public Law 85-364 authorized $150 
million for direct GI loans for each of 
the fiscal years 1959 and 1960. It also 
increased the maximum amount of such 
loans from $10,000 to $13,500. 

Veterans’ legislation has been very ef- 
fective in the past in providing better 
housing for our ex-servicemen. But in 
recent years, due to administrative diffi- 
culties and tight-money policies, it has 
been difficult to obtain a GI loan from 
local lending institutions which can ob- 
tain higher interest rates on conven- 
tional loans. There is a definite need 
for more money to provide direct loans 
to worthy veterans who want and need 
more adequate housing. 

HOSPITALIZATION AND HEALTH BENEFITS 


Public Law 85-468 was a general ap- 
propriations bill and provided $5 billion 
for the various Véterans programs, of 
which $717.2 million will be used to pro- 
vide hospitalization. Although this may 
seem like a huge sum, there are still 
many veterans who are denied hospi- 
talization because of lack of sufficient 
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bed space, and this is especially true in 
connection with nonservice mental 
cases. 

Public Law 85-678 amends the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act to pro- 
vide increased disability-income protec- 
tion. 

Public Law 85-782 increases by $150 
a month compensation paid to severely 
disabled service-connected veterans who 
require an aide or attendant while they 
are not hospitalized at Government ex- 
pense. 

Public Law 85-674 increases the bur- 
ial allowance from $150 to $250. 

EDUCATION AND INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Public Law 85-871 authorizes the_Vet- 
erans’ Administration to provide certain 
specialized vocational training for re- 
tarded children who are eligible for 
training under the War Orphans’ Edu- 
cational Assistance Act. 

Public Law 85-807 extends GI educa- 
tional benefits to servicemen who have 
received less-than-honorable discharges 
which were later corrected to honorable 
conditions. 

Public Law 85-896 extends three new 
options to segfion 621 policyholders— 
insurance issued between April 25, 1951, 
and December 31, 1956. 

OTHER VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

In addition to the bills enumerated 
above, there were several miscellaneous 
bills and resolutions approved relating 





‘to minor or administrative and techni- 


cal changes in veterans’ benefits. There 
were also 10 bills which were approved 
by the House but which were not acted 
upon by the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

Shortly after the adjournment of 
Congress, I will have available for dis- 
tribution a complete analysis and sum- 
mary of all veterans’ legislation reported 
and acted upon by the 85th Congress. I 
will be happy to send a copy of this pub- 
lication to anyone desiring this infor- 
mation as long as the limited supply 
lasts. In the meantime, I will welcome 
letters and suggestions from the veter- 
ans in my district, and will continue to 
render prompt and efficient service on 
any case referred to my office for assist- 
ance. 





Equity Capital for Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 5. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Congress enacted a new small-business 
program which it is hoped will alleviate 
many of the financial problems of small 
and independent business. I am refer- 
ring to the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, Public Law 85-699. The 
Small Business Investment Act was the 
result of many bills introduced in the 
85th Congress by both Republicans and 
Democrats. It is the culmination of 
many years of study by people concerned 
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with the financial problems of small 
business. 

For many years the members of the 
Small Business Committee of the House 
of Representatives have commented upon 
the institutional gap that exists in our 
economy for the provision of equity fi- 
nancing for small business concerns. 
High tax rates have consistently drained 
off the earnings of business concerns 
thereby preventing the accumulation of 
capital for growth and expansion. The 
normal channels for securing equity 
funds for both new and established small 
firms are to a large extent nonexistent 
while larger concerns have litle difficulty 
in securing such additional funds. Ob- 
viously, the competitive advantage ac- 
cruing to the larger business concerns is 
a most important factor to be considered 
in the maintenance of the small business 
segment of our economy. 

The Republican members of the Small 
Business Committee introduced bills 
during this Congress to assist small firms 
in securing additional equity capital 
through the medium of State develop- 
ment credit corporations. We believed 
that with Federal assistance those corpo- 
rations already in existence would be 
stimulated, while States in which no cor- 
porations exist would rapidly enact the 
necessary legislation. While the Repub- 
lican members preferred an approach at 
the State level, we actively supported S. 
3651, which ultimately became the new 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958: 
I wish at this time- to make a brief 
analysis of this legislation. ‘ 

PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


The Small Business Investment Act is 
designed to stimulate the flow of private 
long-term capital to small-business con- 
cerns. Federal funds will only be used 
to supplement private investment, not 
replace it; and there will be no Govern- 
ment ownership of private business or of 
the investment companies established 
under the act. I firmly subscribe to 
this most fundamental principle of Fed- 
eral financial assistance. ‘This principle 
is set forth in the act in section 102, 
which states: 

It is declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress and the purpose of this act to improve 
and stimulate the national economy in gen- 
eral and the small-business segment thereof 
in particular by establishing a program to 
stimulate and supplement the flow of pri- 
vate equity capital and long-term loan 
funds which small-business concerns need 
for the sound financing of their business op- 
erations and for their growth, expansion, 
and modernization, and which are not 
available in adequate supply: Provided, how- 
ever, That this policy shall be carried out in 
such manner as to insure the maximum par- 
ticipation of private financing sources. 
ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SMALL 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The responsibility of carrying out the 
program under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act has been given by the 
Congress to the Small Business Admin- 
istration. The act stipulates that a new 
Small Business Investment Division will 
be established within the Small Business 
Administration to be administered*by a 
new deputy administrator, who will, of 
course, act under the Administrator 
himself. In this manner, the lending 
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function of the SBA can be kept separate 
froni the investment function and yet 
the facilities of a going organization may 
be utilized to the greatest, practical 
extent. 

May I state that I am proud to have 
introduced the first bill in the House of 
Representatives in 1953 to establish the 
Small Business Administration. I am 
also happy that after all these many 
years, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has been made a permanent agency, 
an action I have requested in each Con- 
gress since 1953. The fine work done 
by the SBA during the past 5 years in 
the fields of financial assistance, pro- 
curement, production, and technical as- 
sistance justifies the faith we have 
placed in this agency. 

Under the Small Business Investment 
Act, the Small Business Administration 
is authorized to charter and license 
small business investment companies, to 
lend funds to such investment com- 
panies, to regulate and examine such 
investment companies, and to lend funds 
to State ard local development corpo- 
rations. The SBA will not itself provide 
equity funds to small business but will 
encourage increased private activity in 
this area. Funds for these purposes will 
be available from a revolving fund ap- 
propriated by Congress. Of the $250 
million authorized by Congress for this 
program, $50 miliion has already been 
appropriated to cover the first year’s 
operations. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES 


The Small Business Administration 
will, as I have said, charter or license 
privately owned and operated small busi- 
ness investment companies. Such com- 
panies must conduct their business as 
required by the act and SBA regulations, 
must submit reports to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and be subject to 
examination by it. 

The Small Business Administration is 
only authorized to grant Federal char- 
ters to small business investment com- 
panies in cases where the applicant for 
a charter affirmatively establishes, to the 
satisfaction of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, that it is unable to obtain 
a charter under the laws of its State and 
still operate in accordance with the in- 
tent of the act. Inability to operate will 
mean that applicable State or local laws 
will not permit performance of the func- 
tions as authorized under the act. The 
authority to grant such Federal charters 
will terminate June 30, 1961. 

The Small Business Administration 
has complete discretion concerning the 
issuance of a license to any particular 
investment company. It will determine 
whether to license a small business in- 
vestment company after consideration of 
the need for small business financing in 
the proposed area of operation, the com- 
pany’s proposed plan of operation, the 
charter itself, the ability of the com- 


may deem relevant. 
Investment companies licensed under 

the act will need a minimum of $300,000 

paid-in capital and surplus, but the 








vide up to $150,000 for such Purpose 
through the purchase of subordinateg 
debentures of the company. Further 
SBA can lend such companies up to §§. 
percent of their capital and s 

The initial purchase of debentures by 
SBA may be considered as part of the 
paid-in capital and surplus. Before 
making such loans, the SBA must be 
provided with satisfactory evidence that 
there is a need for such financing, ang 
that the funds are necessary to encour. 
age the formation and growth of the 
company and to provide adequately for 
the needs of small-business concerns jn 
its area of operationis. 

Shares of stock in small-business jp. 
vestment companies may be purchased 
by national banks, by other member 
banks in the Federal Reserve System and 
by nonmember insured banks. 

Maturities of subordinated debentures 
purchased by the Small Business Admin- 
istration may not be in excess of 20 years, 
Amortization 
may be deferred during the first half of 
the term, at the discretion of the SBA, 

The use of Federal funds for the relo- 
cation of industry is prohibited if such 
relocation would result in a substantial 
decrease in employment in any area of 
the country. 

Small-business investment companies 
also may borrow money and issue their 
debenture bonds, subject to limitations 
to be prescribed by the Small ‘usiness 
Administration. In establishing such 
limitations, the SBA will consider the 
stability of the companies and the pro- 
tection of Federal funds, if any, borrowed 
by such companies. In any event, the 
ratio of debt to capital and surplus—in- 
cluding subordinated debentures held by 
the SBA—may not exceed 4 to 1. 

OPERATIONS OF INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 

The primary function of licensed com- 
panies is the purchase of debentures i 
sued by small-business concerns, c0l- 
vertible to stock of such concerns. Such 
debentures are convertible at the option 
of the small-business investment com- 
pany, or a holder thereof in due course, 
up to and including the effective date of 
any call by the issuer, into stock of the 
small-business concern at the 
book value of such stock determined by 
the parties at the time of the issuance of 
the debentures. G 

Upon the provision of equity a 


stockholder- 
proprietor of the investment company by 
investing in the capital stock of the com 
pany, in an amount equal to not 
than 2 percent nor more than 5 percent 
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to carry out the objectives of the act, 
it may prescribe maximum interest rates 
to govern future loans. Without SBA 
approval, the aggregate securities and 
obligations of a small business concern 
held by a licensed investment company 
cannot exceed 20 percent-of the latter’s 
capital and surplus. 

The Small Business Investment Act 
provides that each small business in- 
yestment company shall be subject to 
examination, that it shall make such re- 
ports as are required, and that it shall 
be subject to regulations prescribed by 
the Small Business Administration. 
Such regulation and examination is to 
insure that companies conduct their ac- 
tivities in accordance with the act. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

In addition to financial assistance, 
licensed companies are exempt from the 
provision in the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 which requires 300 percent 
asset coverage after borrowings and are 
eligible for Securities and Exchange 
Commission discretionary exemptions 
under the Securities Act of 1933 and 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939. Further, 
investors in licensed small business in- 
yestment companies are entitled to an 
ordinary, rather than capital, deduction 
for any loss resulting from such invest- 
ment, The companies themselves re- 
ceive a similar tax deduction for any loss 
on the convertible debentures or stock 
of small business concerns. A 100 per- 
cent dividends received deduction is also 
available to such companies. 

» The operations of a small business in- 
vestment company, including the gen- 
eration of business, may be undertaken 
wherever practicable in cooperation with 
banks or other financial institutions. 
Any servicing or initial investigation re- 
quired for loans or acquisitions of securi- 
ties by the investment company may be 
handled through banks or other finan- 
cial institutions on a fee basis. An in- 
vestment company may receive fees for. 
services rendered. to banks or other fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Small-business investment companies 


ized to act as a depository or fiscal agent 
for any investment company. 

Federally chartered small-business in- 
vestment companies may within 2 years 
before their expiration apply to the 

Business Administration for ap- 
proval to extend their coporate existence’ 
foran additional 30 years. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 

in addition to providing for the 

of investment companies to 

Provide equity capital and loans to small 
ee also provides for a program of 
by the Smali Business Adminis- 

to State development companies 
local development companies. 
— will be advanced to State de- 
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total amount advanced by the Small 
Business Administration may not, how- 
ever, exceed the amount borrowed by the 
development company from all other 
sources. The authority under this act to 
make loans to local development corpo- 
rations expires in 1961. Under its regu- 
lar lending program the SBA may lend 
to local development companies to as- 
sist an identifiable small-business con- 
cern, 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is admit- 
tedly experimental. It may be some time 
before appropriate policy and regula- 
tions can be worked out. It may be per- 
haps that additional legislation will be 
considered desirable next year. Through 
this broad approach, however, to the 
financial needs of small business, that is, 
through investment companies and de- 
velopment corporations much can be ac- 
complished to overcome the competitive 
handicap of these concerns. 





A Tribute to a Great American, the 
Honorable Thomas A. Jenkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
sad events of this 85th Congress is that 
it will be the Congress in which we 
will have in our midst a great statesman 
and patriotic American who has served 
his constituents in the 10th Ohio Dis- 
trict and the citizens of our Nation with 
such great distinction. Our esteemed 
and beloved colleague, the Honorable 
Tuomas A. JENKINS, of Ironton, Ohio, 
has decided not to seek reelection to the 
Congress. His retirement from public 
life brings to a close the legislative 
career that began in the Ohio State 
Legislature and reached its peak with 
his truly distinguished service in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Tom JENKINS is of course a Republican 
and a leader in his party but I believe it 
proper to state no major legislative de- 
cision was ever made or policy deter- 
mined regardless of which party was in 
majority control of the Congress without 
careful consideration of the views of 
Tom JENKINs. 

My beloved colleague came to Congress 
in 1925 and has rendered continuous 
service to his Nation in the House of 
Representatives since that time. On 
March 14, 1933, Tom JENKINS and I were 
both appointed to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. In the 26 years 
that my esteemed colleague has served 
with me on that committee he consist- 
ently demonstrated such qualities oi 
greatness as outstanding capacity, total 
integrity, and patriotic devotion to his 
country. As amember of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, Congressman JEN- 
KINS made a major contribution to the 
development of legislation improving the 
Federal tax structure, making the Na- 
tion’s social-security program more ade- 
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quately meet the needs of our people, and 
providing more adequate tariff protec- 
tion for our domestic producers. In fis- 
cal matters Tom JENKINs insisted on in- 
tegrity. In legislative matters involving 
the social well-being of our citizens Tom 
JENKINS was guided by humaneness and 
a genuine interest in the welfare of every 
American. It made no _ difference 
whether a visitor in Tom JENKINS’ office 
was a businessman, a professional man, 
a teacher, or just a person who had a 
problem, that individual received effec- 
tive and considerate help. In addition 
to his distinguished service as a ranking 
Republican member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, :Tom JENKINS also 
found-time in his busy schedule to serve 
ably on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. He was one of the first to rec- 
ognize the great potential of atomic en- 
ergy in private enterprise for peaceful 
purposes and he took the lead in provid- 
ing legislation: that would make possible 
the peaceful utilization of this great new 
source of power. 

Tom JEenxrins’ decision to retire will 
leave to those who remain in the Con- 
gress the difficult task of dealing with the 
great national issues without the counsel 
and guidance of this able American. I 
know I express the hope of every Member 
in this chamber when I state the wish 
that Tom Jenkins and his beloved wife 
Mabel may enjoy a long and happy life 
in retirement. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would add to 
the inadequate tribute I have paid to this 
great American an acknowledgement of 
the loyal service that has been rendered 
to him and to the citizens of the 10th 
Ohio District by Mr. JEnxins’ extremely 
capable secretary, Miss Arista Huber, 
who has been with Mr. Jenxrns during 
his entire tenure in the Congress of the 
United States. 





Social Security—Present and Proposed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my principal concerns 
since I first came to Congress in 1943 to 
represent the constituents of the 12th 
Congressional District of Michigan has 
been the strengtheneing and improve- 
ment of our social-security system. 

On July 18, 1958, I outlined a program 
to the Members of the House and urged 
its adoption. The amendments to the 
Social Security Act which were subse- 
quently passed and approved by the 
President will undoubtedly be very help- 
ful to the 12 million individuals who now 
rely on monthly. checks from the social- 
security system as the foundation of 
their economic security. For the over- 
whelming majority of these aged and 
disabled persons, widows and orphans, 
these benefits are the major source of 
their support. However, these amend- 
ments fall far short of my program. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT AMENDMENTS 
TO SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
The amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act just passed by the Congress and 
approved by the President (Public Law 
85-840) may be summarized as follows: 
A. CHANGES IN OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABIL=- 
ITY INSURANCE PROVISIONS 


Individuals now on the old-age and 
survivor insurance benefit rolls, and all 
future beneficiaries, will have their ben- 
efits increased, generally, by 7 percent 
effective January 1, 1959. The minimum 
increase in the benefit of a worker who 
retired on or after age 65 is $3 per 
month. The average increase for work- 
ers now retired is approximately $4.75 a 
month. The range in monthly pay- 
ments under the new law is from $33 to 
$116, as compared with $30 to $108.50 
under the oldlaw. The new benefits will 
be refiected in the checks received in 
February 1959. 

The ceiling on the total benefits pay- 
able to a family on the basis of an in- 
sured worker’s earnings record is raised 
from $200 to $254 a month. 

The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed, and on which 
contributions will be paid, are raised 
from $4,200 to $4,800 effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. 

Benefits are provided for the depen- 
dents of disabled workers like those now 
provided for the dependents of workers 
retired on account of age. Such depen- 
dents are wives and dependent husbands 
who have reached retirement age, un- 
married dependent children, and wives, 
regardless of age, who have an eligible 
child in their care. 

The provision which previously re- 
quired payments under certain other dis- 
ability benefit systems to be offset against 
social-security disability benefits was re- 
pealed. Hence, a person who is eligible 
for a social-security disability benefit 
and’ also for a disability benefit under 
another system may receive the full 
amount of his social-security benefits. 

The work requirements that a disabled 
worker must meet to be eligible for cash 
disability benefits, and to have his benefit 
rights frozen while he is disabled, are 
changed to make it easier for a disabled 
worker to qualify when his disability 
has a gradual onset. 

Disability insurance benefits are pay- 
able for as much as 12 months before 
the month in which an application for 
benefits is filed. Under previous law 
there was no provision for retroactive 
disability insurance payments. 

The June 30, 1958, deadline for filing 
fully retroactive applications for the dis- 
ability freeze is postponed for 3 years. 

A person would not lose his benefit un- 
der the retirement test for any month 
in which he has earned wages of $100 or 
less, rather than $80 under previous law. 

Where earnings exceed the amount 
allowed under the retirement test with- 
out loss of benefits, the excess earnings 
are charged to months beginning with 
the first month of the year. Under pre- 
vious law, the excess was charged to 
months in reverse order beginning with 
the end of the year. This change means 
that where an individual’s or a family’s 
benefits are increased during a year, the 


benefits suspended by reason of earnings 
will be the smaller ones that were pay- 
able for the early months of the year. 

Where a person over age 18 is the 
child of a deceasec or retired insured 
worker and has been disabled since be- 
fore age 18, benefits would, in genéral, 
be paid to the child without requiring the 
proof required under previous law that 
he has been dependent upon the worker 
for his support. The change would make 
the requirement for the disabled adult 
child the same as for the child under 
age 18. 

Benefits are provided for the depend- 
ent parent of a deceased worker even 
though there is a widow or child of the 
worker who is eligible or may become 
eligible for benefits. Under previous 
law, a parent could qualify only if there 
was no such widow or child. 

A lump sum is paid to the widow of a 
deceased worker only if she was living 
in the same household with him or has 
paid his burial expenses. 

Benefits are paid to a child if the 
child has been living in the worker’s 
household, if the child has not been sup- 
ported by anyone else, and if he was 
adopted by the widow of the worker 
within 2 years after the worker died or 
2 years from the date of enactment of 
this legislation. 

Benefits are paid to the mother of a 
child if the child had been adopted by 
the mother’s deceased husband even 
though they had not been married for as 
long as 1 year. 

Benefits are paid to the adopted child 
of a retired worker even though the 
child had not been adopted for as long as 
3 years. 

Where a survivor of a deceased worker 
is, or might at retirement age become, 
eligible for benefits based on the work- 
er’s earnings but loses eligibility by re- 
marriage, the survivor could become eli- 
gible immediately or upon attainment of 
retirement age for benefits on her second 
husband’s earnings record. 

Where two secondary beneficiaries 
marry each other, for example, the de- 
pendent parent of one worker and the 
widow of another, the payment of bene- 
fits to both beneficiaries would he con- 
tinued. Under previous law, both lost 
their benefits. Childhood disability ben- 
efits would be continued when the per- 
son receiving them marries a person re- 
ceiving old-age or disability benefits. 

Changes are made in the coverage pro- 
visions of the program: First, to facili- 
tate coverage of certain State and local” 
government employees who are in posi- 
tions covered by a retirement system; 
second, to facilitate coverage of employ- 
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1 percent each for employees and em. 
ployers, and three-eighths of 1 percent 
for the self-employed, above the rates 
previously scheduled, and the scheduleg 
increases in the rates are to take plage 
every 3 years instead of every 5 years 

that the 


The actuaries of the Social 
financing of the old-age, survivors, 


Administration have advised 


B. CHANGES IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS 


A new formula is provided for Fed. 
eral participation in public 
providing additional funds to all States 
and maximum flexibility in m 
medical-care needs and other special 
needs. The formula also recognizes the 
limited fiscal capacity of the lower in- 
come States. The. public assistance 
program is extended to Guam. The 
new law also increases the Federal fund 
limitations for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, and extends for 3 


$20 million, and (3) child-welfare sery- 
ices from $12 million to $17 million, In 
the child-welfare-services program, & 
isting differences in treatment of urban | 
and rural children are eliminated and 


type of subsistence. 
exists for allowing this lamentable com- 
dition to continue. I feel.certain that 
by the sociai- 


time of their retirement which would — 
enable them to live decently and 


com- 
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must now wait months and often years—a 
od during which savings are depleted, 
assets are liquidated, and often charity must 
be solicited from friends, relatives, or public 
until they can qualify for their social 
ty benefits. For the truth of the mat- 
ter is that, even under the present law, less 
than 10 percent retire voluntarily to qualify 
for social-security benefits. Most people re- 
tire because of company retirement provi- 
sions or because of ill health. 

Too often the eligibility age for social se- 
curity is confused with a compulsory retire- 
ment age. Yet more than 20 years of ex- 
perience with the system has shown us that 
the man or woman who is able to work 

retirement age—and is allowed to 
work beyond that age—will almost invariably 
continue on the job. The fact that the 
average benefit under social security today is 
just under 665 a month is one understand- 
able incentive. 

Another compelling reason for lowering the 
retirement age is the tragic fact that older 
workers, who are the special-victims of plant 
relocations and retooling operations, find it 
almost impossible to secure new jobs or the 
opportunity to develop new and marketable 
skills. It is an anomaly of our times that 
the new machines which add so greatly to 
our productivity as a Nation are viewed with 
fear and apprehension by older men and 
women who, after a long working life, find 
their jobs threatened by-+the age of elec- 
tronies. With the laudable purpose of cut- 
ting administrative costs, the Social Security 
Administration itself installed, not long ago, 
a huge electronic machine to help keep the 
records in this largest bookkeeping operation 
in the world. In its administrative aspects, 
the social-security system has, therefore, rec- 
ognized that we are living in a new age in 
which machine power is steadily replacing 
certain kinds of manpower. It is time that 
the program aspects of the plan recognize 
this fact as well. One necessary way of ad- 
justing to this fact is by lowering the floor 
for eligibility so that the workers 


of ourmodern productive plant can begin to 


receive benefits at an earlier age if they have 
been forcibly retired before they are 65. 
ELIGIBILITY OF WIDOWE. MOTHERS 
My second proposali—to make widowed 
mothers eligible at age 50, instead of requir- 
ing them to wait until they are 62 as in 
present law—will round out the purpose of 
the 1939 amendments which took special 
account of the fact that the widows and 
orphans of workers who die prematurely are 
to protection wage loss 
caused by death of the family breadwinner. 
Under this provision each child was made 
eligible for a benefit during his minority and 
the widowed mother received her own benefit 
‘Until her youngest child reached the age of 
18. The purpose of the amendment was to 
make it possible for the widowed mother to 
Temain in the home and care for her chil- 
dren—in the same way she would have done 
had her husband not died—by providing 
Social security benefits in leu of his wages. 
This is, indeed, a laudable purpose and one 


Sancellation of the benefit check because 
the children are grown, works a cruel hard- 
ship on the mother who, having raised her 
, finds herself, in middle age, thrown 
Social security rolls. According to 
recent figures available—for the 
the year 1956—approximately 40 per- 
the women receiving mother’s bene- 
between the ages of 40 and 50. 
50, as could be expected, the num- 
eligible mothers tapered off abruptly. 
Proposal would accomplish two pur- 


ona, Por those mothers who are 50 or 
beneny on the youngest child reaches 18, the 
theirlives be continued for the rest of 
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Second. For those mothers who are 
younger than 50 when the youngest child 
reaches 18, the waiting period for benefits 
would be cut by 12 years because they would 
be eligible for benefits at age 50 instead of 
age 62. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that all evidence 
shows it is extremely difficult for women 
without work experience to find a job after 
60. Only about one-third of the women 
age 45 to 54 are in the labor force today and 
of those who have jobs, about 80 percent are 
in the low-pay service jobs in private house- 
holds, business establishments and industry. 
Therefore, this change is of the most urgent 
importance. 

INCREASE MINIMUM BENEFIT 

The third improvement I. propose would 
increase the amount, of the present mini- 
mum benefit from $33 to $50 per month—a 
change which would be of particular impor- 
tance to those people who can qualify for 
social security only on the basis of low 
wages—especially domestic workers and those 
agricultural workers who do day work. Ob- 
viously, the minimum benefit of $33 a month 
cannot even be described as a subsistence in- 
come in our high-cost economy of today; 
yet about 13 percent of the people now re- 
céiving social-security benefits receive this 
minimum amount. Because this benefit is 
so low, it is necessary for the public assist- 
ance agencies to supplement these social- 
security benefits to bring them up to the 
barest minimum required for existence. As 
of February 1958, 24 percent of people on 
old-age assistance were receiving social- 
security benefits so small they required such 
supplementation, and this figure has been 
rising over the years. In February 1957, for 
example, it stood at 22 percent. 

Moreover, a small increase in the social- 
security minimum benefit has no effect in 
situations such as this, as many of us in 
Congress learned in 1954. The $5 increase 
in the minimum benefit provided at that 
time was treated simply as additional income 
by the old-age-assistance people and the sup- 
plementary old-age-assistance check was re- 
duced by the $5 increase in the social-secu- 
rity benefit. Thus, a man or woman receiv- 
ing the minimum social-security benefit of 
$25 at that time and a supplementary old- 
age-assistance check of $25, for a total of 
$50 per month, still received only $50, since 
the new 630 minimum merely cut the sup- 
plementary old-age-assistance check to $20. 
The only way we can remedy this problem is 
to make a substantial increase in the mini- 
mum benefit to at least $50. This will not 
only make about 3,250,000 people eligible 
for substantially increased benefits, but it 
will also release some of the funds now being 
used by the States for old-age assistance 
payments so that people in need, who are 
entirely dependent upon these programs, 
could receive larger payments with the same 
expenditures of State and Federal moneys. 


CHANGING BENEFIT FORMULA 


The fourth provision would make a re- 
lated increase in benefits for all people now 
receiving benefits and those who will apply 
for them in the future. This would be ac- 
complished by changing the benefit formula 
so that it would pay 66 percent—now 55 per- 
cent—of the first $110 of the ayerage monthly 
wage, and 20 percent—as in existing law—of 
the remainder up to the new maximum of 
$500. This revision will provide an increase 
of over 20 percent for those beneficiaries in 
the lowest brackets. Moreover, the maxi- 
mum benefits which eventually can be paid 
when the new $6,000 wage base goes into full 
effect will be in excess of $150 per month. 

I am concerned with the figures which 
show that at the end of 1956 only about 30 
percent of the full old-age benefits were over 
the average of $64. I am equally concerned 
that some 400,000 families, who are cur- 
rently drawing benefits for both the retired 
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worker and his wife, are now receiving only 
$75 or less in the form of monthly benefits. 

This revision in thé benefit formuia recog- 
nizes the fact that social-security benefits 
must reflect substantial increases that have 
taken place in the cost of living. For the 
same reason, the Congress voted increases in 
benefits in 1950, in 1952, in 1954, and again 
in 1958. 

MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL CARE 


The fifth improvement recognizes the in- 
ability of numerous retired people to pay for 
the cost of medical'care associated with 
hospitalization on meager pensions which are 
now available to them. My plan would pay 
the cost of hospital care and surgical services 
provided in the hospital up to 60 days for 
people eligible for social-security benefits. 
If further care in a nursing home is indi- 
cated by the physician, additional costs up 
to 120 days of combined hospital and nurs- 
ing home care is provided. It incorporates 
an income test, used in many private plans, 
by limiting tnis protection to those people 
whose total family income, including social- 
security benefits, does not exceed $2,400 a 
year. These modifications will, I believe, 
bring better medical care to those people who 
need it most, at less cost to the social-secu- 
rity system. 

The method of confining payments to those 
hospital services where cost schedules have 
already been tested by Blue Cross plans, also 
preserves the professional independence of 
doctors. It is designed simply to provide a 
form of insurance protection for those people 
on social security whose income is so limited 
that they cannot afford to pay the premiums 
for this kind of prepaid care. 

We must make this forward step because 
I am convinced our older people are not get- 
ting their share of the modern but increas- 
ingly costly miracles of medical care. The 
high cost of medical care is felt more acutely 
by older people, moreover, because their ill- 
nesses are usually of longer duration. 

According to the most recent nationwide 
survey of medical needs and costs, conducted 
for the Health Information Foundation in 
1952-53, the average annual cost for private 
care for people 65 and over was $102, as com- 
pared with $65 a year for the general popu- 
lation. Of the total of over $10 billion spent 
for private personal health services, 13 per- 
cent, or $1.3 billion was required for these 
older people. In other words, men and 
women 65 years of age and over were faced 
with charges 57 percent greater than was the 
general population. 

The wider application of preventive meas- 
ures which we are getting today will lead to 
less infirmity in older years in the future. 
This is one of the reasons why I am not per- 
suaded by the argument sometimes pre- 
sented that my proposal would lead eventu- 
ally to excessive medical costs. Another is 
that I am confident the doctors of this coun- 
try are competent enough, and honest 
enough, to insure against any abuse of this 
provision. 

While progress is underway toward the 
goal of providing better voluntary prepay- 
ment coverage for older people, the fact 
still remains that although almost two- 
thirds of our people under 65 have some 
form of prepayment insurance, only 36 per- 
cent of people 65 and over are now insuret. 
Moreever, among these older people, the 
proportion with insurance declines with ad- 
vancing age so that fewer than one-fourth 
are insured among those aged 75 and over. 

Finally, good evidence indicates that it is 
not through negligence that many older peo- 
ple are without medical care protection. It 
is simply because it is not available to them 
at a price they can pay. Thus, my plan 
with its $2,400 income ceiling is designed 
specifically to meet the medical care needs 
of people with a low-retirement income who 
would otherwise be self-sufficient. We will 
not only be preserving individual self-re- 
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spect, but we will also be helping hospitals 
to meet the mounting costs of providing 
the best kind of medical care for people who 
cannot now afford it. 


INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY WAGE BASE 


The sixth change proposed in the system 
is to bring the social security wage base, for 
benefit and tax purposes, more closely in 
line with modern price and wage levels. 
The original wage base of $3,000 covered the 
full earnings of 97 percent of all workers in 
covered employment in 1939. Now, for the 
present wage base of $4,200, the figure is 
only 72 percent. Of men with earnings dur- 
ing the whole year, only 60 percent have all 
their earnings covered under the present ceil- 
ing of $4,200. Thus, for a majority of men 
who are regularly employed,* the present 
ceiling puts a dead stop to further benefit 
increases no matter how much their earn- 
ings rise. Under my proposed $6,000 wage 
base, 75 percent will have their entire wages 
covered. 

LIBERALIZATION OF PERMANENT AND TOTAL 
DISABILITY 


My seventh proposal would establish a 
more liberal definition of permanent and 
total disability for the benefits which were 
authorized by the 1956 amendments, and 
modify the stringent length of service re- 
quirements. These more realistic provisions 
would not only apply to the benefits payable 
to people 50 and over, but also to the dis- 
ability freeze which applies to workers at any 
age. 

I presume that every Member of Congress 
has received mail from people who have con- 
sidered themselves qualified for these pay- 
ments but have been rejected by the Social 
Security Administration. The definition of 
disability in the law is strict and it is even 
more strictly administered. 

This conclusion seems to be borne out by 
the facts. In September 1956, right after 
the act was passed, it was estimated that 
about 400,000 people would qualify the first 
year. The President’s budget message in 
January 1957 dropped the figure to 380,000 
and later in the year the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance issued a revised 
estimate of 275,000. Actually, as of April of 
this year only 187,500 disability beneficiaries 
were on the rolls. 

The change I propose would modify the 
requirement in present law that the dis- 
ubied person must be unable to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity by stating that 
he must be unable to engage in a substan- 
tial gainful activity which is the same as or 
similar to the occupation or employment last 
performed by him on a regular basis before 
the onset of such impairment. This latter 
terminology is closer to what Congress really 
intended in passing the 1956 amendments 
and will insure administration of the act in 
a way that will give the American worker real 
protection against crippling injury or disease. 

My bill will also reduce the quite stringent 
requirements that an individual to qualify, 
must have 20 out'of the last 40 quarters of 
coverage before he is disabled. I propose that 
this period be reduced to 15 out of the last 30 
quarters. Such a revision, I believe, will take 
care of some of the tragic cases of middle-age 
workers who are incapacitated in the early 
years of their coverage under this system. 

In conclusion, let me say that we must 
keep our social-security system up to date 
because we believe in the inherent dignity 
and worth of each individual. 

If ths welfare and security of our social- 
security beneficiaries is to be properly pro- 
tected, the Congress must no longer postpone 
action on these vital matters. My bill em- 
bodies the much-needed changes presently 
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required in our social-security program. If 
I am privileged to serve again as a Member 
of the 86th Congress I shall reintroduce this 
bill and urge its enactment into law. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot conclude my re- 
marks without saying something about 
the railroad retirement program. 

I regret very much that this Congress 
did not approve an increase in railroad 
retirement benefits. A bill providing for 
an increase of 7 percent in such benefits 
was approved by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
which I serve. However, the committee 
action came late in the session of the 
Congress and the bill could not be con- 
sidered before adjournment. 

I am glad to know, however, that the 
new law increasing social security bene- 
fits will enable thousands of retired rail- 
road workers, their wives and their sur- 
vivors, to get some increases in their 
benefits. This is so because the Rail- 
road Retirement Act contains a provi- 
sion which guarantees that in no case 
will monthly benefits payable to retired 
railroad employees and their wives, or to 
the families of deceased railroad em- 
ployees, be less than the amounts the 
social security system would pay if rail- 
road employment were covered under 
the social security system. 

The Railroad Retirement Board has 
announced that some 30,000 retired rail- 
road employees, 90,000 wives of retired 
railroad employees, and 160,000 widows, 
children, and.aged parents of such em- 
ployees, will receive increases as a result 
of the social security amendments. In 
most cases, the increases will approxi- 
mate 7 percent. The new rates will go 
into effect in January 1959, and in most 
cases will be reflected in the benefit 
checks dated February 1, 1959. 

‘The benefits payable to some railroad 
disability annuitants would also be 
affected by the following changes in the 
disability insurance provisions of the 
social security program: provision for 
benefits to dependents of disability in- 
surance . beneficiaries; elimination of 
provision offsetting certain other dis- 
ability benefits; provision for a 3-year 
postponement of the present deadline 
June 30, 1958, for filing fully retroactive 
disability freeze applications; provision 
for payment of benefits retroactively for 
as Many as 12 months before the month 
in which an application is filed; and 
liberalization of the insured status re- 
quirements for eligibility for disability 
benefits. 

With respect to those retired railroad 
employees and their families who will 
not benefit from the new social security 
law, I am confident that at the begin- 
ning of the 86th Congress next January, 
legislation will be introduced to provide 
increases in benefits for these individ- 
uals. If I am privileged to serve again 
as a Member of the 86th Congress, I 
shall actively support such legislation, 
both in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 
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Land of Dreams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 8TATEs 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I agk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the. Appendix of the Recorp a poem en. 
tiled “Land of Dreams,” composed 
Alice Erickson, a 10th grade student 
from Alexander, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 
as follows: 

















































































































LAND OF DREAMS 


A land of rolling hills, 
Mountains, streams, 

Plains, and valleys. 

This is North Dakota. 

Here, the wind, strong and free, 
The valleys, cool, 

The streams, crystal clear, 

The mountains, towering high, 
The rolling hills, green; 

Only this is,North Dakota. 
Here, too, the quiet woodlands, 
A shaded path, gentle deer 
That lightly scamper past. ( 
Here, the peaceful hills, 

Hills that reflect His glory. 

Here, the blue sky, 

Blue, like the eyes of God. 

Here, the wind-swept plains, 
Stretching until they meet 

The far horizons. 

Here, the evening dusk, cool, 

The western sky 

Splashed with color, 

The clouds edged with pink, 

The sky rosy, 

Night. 

Now, the crickets chirp, 

The full moon 

Gliding. 

The heavens 

Splashed with stars. 

And now, the dawn, 

The first faint light 

‘That touches the hills, 

The dusk parts, 

Soon, the sun, 

And then 

Day. 

The rolling fields, 5 
Ripened wheat, x 
Golden grain, 

The harvest. 

Now, again, the woodlands, 
Splashed with colors 

Of fall; 

The reds, yellows, browns, 

And oranges 

That mark the end of summer. 
Snow. 

The howling blizzards, 

The snow that whirls 
Relentlessly. 

Winter. 

The silence of a silver world, 

The trees, robed in white; 
Dazzling frost. 

And then the spring; 

Fresh, green, 

The brilliant skies, 

The twinkling streams, 

A flash across the sky, ce 
A singing bird, . 
A gentle rain, 
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Arainbow, 

The fresh, clean smell 

Of new-turned earth, 

A world washed clean 

By rain. 

A new dawn, glorious, 

R New hopes that loom 

On the far horizon. 
Dreams 

That go on and on, 
People, 

Farmers, who till the soil, 
Digging the earth with bare hands, 
Rejoicing in honest toil, 
Weary, but glad, 

Knowing 

Work is done, 

Church steeples 


Rising 
Against the sky, 
The or gan, 
Softly playing 
The hymns, 
The sermon, 
Marking a day of rest. 
Small, helping hands, 
The youth 
Of Dakota, 
The dreams of youth, 
The hopes, the joys, 
» Plans, 
, This is North Dakota. 





Coal and Manpower—West Virginia’s 
Most Precious Assets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOCRE. Mr. Speaker, ofttimes 
various Congressmen are-accused, or 
credited as the case might be, of cham- 
pioning a particular cause. If there has 
been any cause which I have boosted to 
the exclusion of others during my tenure 
in Congress, it has been that of coal and 
those who mine it, because it is the life- 
blood of my district and our great State 
of West Virzinia. I have had a particu- 
lar interest in the coal miners and the 

a coal production of the Mountain State 
ee for a great many years. Members of my 
immediate family have long been con- 
nected with the coal fields of our State. 

As a youth, I can recall many discussions 

about the conditions in the coal mines 

because it was a barometer as to whether 

& number of my friends would eat beans 

or steak. The individual prosperity of 

a every family in West Virginia can be 
2 fairly well gaged by the rise or fall in 
price of coal and the number of tons 

in & particular year. Coal is 

a ow Virginia, what corn and wheat 
; = the Plains States, and as cotton is 

the Southern States. We live and 
and literally eat or starve ac- 
ae to the fluctuations in the coal 


ay is coal production so important 
West Virginia? One need look no 
than the statistics of the annual 
ion of bituminous coal in the 

: States to gain the answer to this 
Auestion. In 1957, the latest year for 
Which statistics are @ , West Vir- 
Produced nearly a third of theen- 
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tire.coal mined in this country, the exact 
figure being 31.63 percent, or 155 million 
tons out of a total of 490 million tons 
of coal produced in the Nation. There 
were 228,163 men employed in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry in the United 
States last year, and of these workers, 
71,996 were West Virginians. 

Consequently, as the Congressman 
from the First Congressional District, I 
have determinedly battled for legislation 
and governmental policies which will be 
beneficial and helpful to the eoal miners 
and producers not only in West Vir- 
ginia, but throughout the Nation. Dur- 
ing this past session of Congress, I have 
introduced and supported several bills 
which would restrict and control the 
‘amount of residual fuel oil permitted 
to enter the United States from abroad 
and which over the years has consist- 
ently cut into the markets for West Vir- 
ginia coal and caused unemployment in 
our State. I have also introduced a bill 
encouraging research to find new and 
additional uses and markets for the coal 
which we produce. 

On the other hand, I have vigorously 
opposed public-power bills such as that 
which would permit further expansion 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority which 
has cost the American taxpayers billions 
of dollars and destroyed markets for 
West Virginia coal and robbed us of 
many industries which would have lo- 
cated in our State except for the cheap 
power of TVA. These industries would 
have burned West Virginia coal if they 
had located in our State. In addition, 
I have encouraged Government agencies 
and private industries to utilize more 
coal for heating and production, and 
have devoted considerable attention to 
the West Virginia coal-by-wire theme, 
which has created a unique partnership 
between our coal producers and private 
power companies which utilize coal to 
produce electric power for our homes 
and industries. 

During this session of Congress, I have 
actively supported bills which would 
benefit West Virginia miners. I also took 
a leading role in helping to enact legis- 
lation extending unemployment compen- 
sation benefits received by idled coal 
workers from 26 to 39 weeks. Along with 
other Congressmen, I helped to defeat 
the antilabor Kennedy-Ives bill which 
was rightfully and vigorously Opposed 
by union leaders such as John L. Lewis 
and by the membership of the United 
Mine Workers, which has done such a 
magnificent job in improving the work- 
ing conditions, wages, and employment 
opportunities for the coal miners of 
West Virginia and throughout the Na- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, I would like to pause 
here and pay my deep respect to the lead- 
er of this great union, John L. Lewis. He 


has and is doing a tremendous job for the: 


coal miners of my district and State. 
He has, by example, set a pattern I 
would like other labor leaders to follow. 

Through personal negotiation and let- 
ter writing, I have encouraged and urged 
the State Department and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration to 
help seek new foreign outlets for coal 
produced in West Virginia, and have 
insisted that the “buy American” clause 
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be inserted in all legislation or contracts 
which might in any way affect the min- 
ing and purchase of coal produced in‘the 
United States. I have helped to block 
several bills and some international 
bartering agreements which would have 
adversely caused harm to our domestic 
economy. 

My experiences as the Congressman 
from the First Congressional District of 
West Virginia has.at times been frus- 
trating, but I have never laid down the 
gantlet insofar as the battle for serving 
the best interests of the people of West 
Virginia is concerned. I have especially 
felt rewarded in regard to my efforts to 
assist the coal miners and coal producers 
of the Mountain State. Nothing warms 
the heart of a Congressman so much as 
a letter of appreciation and I have re- 
ceived my share of thank-you notes from 
grateful coal miners and other citizens, 
all of whom are interested in seeing the 
coal economy of West Virginia continue 
to prosper in the years ahead. 

I can assure the people in my district 
that I will continue to lend my best 
efforts to serve their needs and to help 
the coal industry prosper and thrive, so 
long as I have the honor to act as their 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. 





Tax Reduction and Tax Revision Are 
Possible Through Tax Fairness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, congres- 
sional hearts bleed—in public, that is— 
for the poor, overburdened taxpayer; for 
the little storekeeper, the much publi- 
cized small-business man, the manu- 
facturer, the banker. We weep for the 
hardships the Congress has loaded upon 
them—dquite unintentionally, of course. 
We commiserate with them because their 
competitors have been. given advan- 
tages—again quite unintentionally—that 
are denied to them. 

But when we have a chance—.. _e 
have had in recent weeks—to correct the 
blunders of the past, to give even a mod- 
icum of relief to the back-broken tax- 
payer, to the small-business man, we 
coldly turn our backs and say, “No; you 
shall have no relief.” Like frightened 
babes in the woods, a majority of the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee-muffed the one chance they had 
in the 2d session of the 85th Congress to 
perform an act of justice and equality to 
the entire business community of these 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we had before the Con- 
gress a bill, H. R. 8381, that purported 
to close loopholes in our tax laws—a bill 
that purported to correct unintended 
benefits that have been bestowed upon 
certain favored groups in the past; a 
bill that purported to correct unintended 
hardships that were loaded upon the 
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backs of many taxpayers in years gone 
by. A special subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee worked diligently, 
very diligently, upon this issue for 
months and months. And the full com- 
mittee sat through interminable execu- 
tive sessions, debating the placement of 
a comma or a semicolon, struggling with 
minor tax loopholes and minor tax in- 
equalities. 

But when it came, during all those 
months, to consideration of a matter of 
real importance, both the subcommittee 
and the full committee were tongue-tied 
and impotent. The tax-favored position 
of cooperatives, savings and loan associa- 
tions, mutual savings banks, mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies, and 
credit unions was mentioned only in 
whispers, and then with negative shaking 
of the head. I wonder why these tax- 
dodgers, these leeches on the body poli- 
tic, are sacrosanct; why their earnings 
are in a different kind of money from 
the earnings of other companies; why the 
Congress fearsomely lets them keep a 
billion dollars each year that should be 
paid into the Treasury? 

Nor is the Treasury itself blameless in 
this whole affair. Knowing the problem; 
understanding full well the plight of tax- 
paying merchants, bankers, manufac- 
turers, and the so-called small-business 
man in their competition with nontax- 
paying enterprises of all kinds; fully 
aware of the billion dollars of new reve- 
nue that would result from taxing these 
tax-exempts—knowing all this the 
Treasury ducked in pusillanimous timid- 
ity when the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee dared them to take a 
courageous stand on this matter a few 
months ago. 

Mr. Speaker, what are they afraid of? 
What are we afraid of? 

It is a matter of common knowledge— 
published officially until recently by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture—that coopera‘ive corporations pay 
little or no Federal income tax on their 
huge earnings. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that great cooperative 
corporations like the California & Hawaii 
Sugar Co., like Land O’Lakes Dairy, like 
the Consumers Cooperative Association 
with all its oil wells, refineries, pipelines, 
and retail outlets, like the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, like the 
Southern States Cooperatives, like the 
GLF Cooperative Exchange, like the 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers’ 
Association, and many more, pay little or 
no Federal income tax on their earnings, 
though they are all multi-million-dollar 
outfits. 

It is a matter of common knowledge— 
because they have been advertising boast- 
fully in the New York Times during the 
past week—that the tax-privileged mu- 
tual savings banks are increasing their 
interest rate to 3% percent at a time 
when the Federal Reserve Board will not 
permit a taxpaying bank to pay more 
than 3 percent. And it is a matter of 
common knowledge to anyone who reads 
our newspapers that savings and loan 
associations offer 342 percent here and 4 
to 4% percent on the Pacific coast, with 
premiums of silverware, radios, fountain 
pens, and other gadgets, and that they 
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are taking the savings of thousands of 
people out of taxpaying banks. How can 
they pay so much interest? The answer 
is easy, Mr. Speaker. It is because they 
are privileged by law to pay little or no 
income tax on their great earnings. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
this matter of tax favortism to certain 
types of business—cooperatives, mutual 
savings banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, credit unions, and other mutuals— 
must be brought to an end. I register 
herewith my.disapproval and my dis- 
appointment that the majority of my 
committee lacked the courage to close 
this loophole at this time. 

But I tell you now, Mr. Speaker, that 
the time will come—and it is not far off— 
when this injustice to every company and 
every individual that honestly pays in- 
come tax on earnings will be ended. 
When the tax rate is overwhelming, as 
it is today, favoritism will not be long 
endured. When the majority of the 
Members of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle are without courage, a new ma- 
jority will be elected. 

Mr. Speaker, why put off until tomor- 
row what should be done today? Why 
procrastinate longer? Why not establish 
tax equality between all business com- 
petitors now? When closing tax loop- 
holes, when correcting unintended hard- 
ships, when removing unintended bene- 
fits, why overlook the biggest loophole 
and the most glaring hardship of them 
all—the billion-dollar tax equality prob- 
lem that has become an octopus sucking 
the lifeblood from legitimate taxpaying 
American business? Members of Con- 
gress should act like men, not mice. 





Post Office Legislation and Benefits for 
Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of the 85th Congress, I want 
to take a moment to thank and pay my 
respects to the many postal workers in 
my district who have so faithfully per- 
formed their duties over the years, even 
though, in many instances, their sal- 
aries were far below that being paid to 
workers with less responsible positions 
in private industry. 

It is with a sense of satisfaction that 
after a long, hard battle, we were able 
to enact legislation granting a long- 
overdue pay increase to these devoted 
public servants. I am happy to have 
been in the forefront of the battle to 
obtain this salary raise and was one of 
the first to introduce such legislation 
during the ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, and to sign the discharge petition 
to get the bill out of committee. It was 
most unfortunate that the President saw 
fit to veto the first postal pay bill passed 
by Congress. But, in the second bill, 
we were able to make the salary raise 
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retroactive to last January, and this cer. 
tainly helped to soften the blow of the 
veto. 

The 85th Congress was the most pro. 
ductive in many years insofar as leg- 
islation benefiting postal employees was 
concerned. In addition to the Ke 
increase bill, there were several other~ | 
major bills which will have a long-range 
effect upon the Post Office Dep 
and its more than one-half million em. 
ployees. A major victory was achieved 
when the postal rate-increase bill was 
finally enacted. This measure will 
to place the Post Office Department upon 
a more financially secure basis and make 
each class of mail pay a fair share of 
the cost of operating the United States 
mail system. 

Another important measure enacted 
by Congress, and of which I was a joint 
sponsor, was the bill which increaseg 
by 10 percent the benefits paid to the 
more than 300,000 civil service and posta] 
retirees and survivors. Certainly those 
who have to live on pensions and fixed 
incomes in these days of high prices 
know and appreciate how much this in- 
crease in benefits means to our senior 
civil servants, and the dependents of 
those who died while in the civil service 
of our country. 

Rural carriers also obtained additional 
benefits under Public Law 85-299. This 
law increased the equipment mainte- 
nance allowance for rural carriers from 
9 to 10 cents per mile, or a minimum of 
$3.50 per day, whichever is greater. It 
also authorized the payment of an addi- 
tional allowance not in excess of $2.50 
per day to carriers serving heavily pa- 
tronized routes. 

Every postal clerk or carrier who has 
received a complaint from a patron con- 
cerning the receipt of obscene 
should be pleased with Public Law 
796, which strengthens the penalties and 
prosecution procedures for use against 
persons who mail obscene and 
inciting matter. ‘This bill was 
out of the House Judiciary Committee, 
of wh‘ch I am a member, and ii gave me 
a great deal of satisfaction to have 
helped enact this legislation which will 
eliminate much of the filth and hale 
mail that today flows through our Na- 
tion’s post offices. cad 

There were a great many other minor © 
bills enacted which will inure to the 
benefit of postal employees. These bills 
dealt with such diverse subjects as fees 
for undeliverable mail; establishmentol — 
postal stations at military bases and 
other locations; withdrawal of contribu- 
tions from the civil service re 
fund; sureties and disbursing procedures; 
and technical changes in connection 
with promotions to prevent inequities. _ 

I will be happy to furnish postal work- 
ers with copies of the above laws or 
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need my assistance in connection with 
some Federal matter. Consequently, I 
hope to obtain the personal reaction of 
the post office employees as to the effec- 
tiveness with which this past Congress 
has dealt with the problems of this 
agency of our Government. 
One other observation which I would 
like to make, deals with what can be 
ted next session of Congress re- 
g post office employees. I predict 
that the yearly battle for pay raises will 
soon become a thing of the past, and that 
Federal employees can shortly look for- 
ward to having their salaries pegged to 
the cost of living index which has worked 
satisfactorily for so many industrial em- 
ployees. A Presidential study has just 
been completed by a steering committee 
headed by Labor Under Secretary James 
T, O'Connell, and this report recom- 
mends that salaries of postal employees 
be geared to comparable industrial rates 
and that regular annual adjustments be 
provided without necessity for congres- 
sional legislation. I’ll be interested in 
hearing the reaction of our postal em- 
ployees to thir plan which would seem to 
present a much more sensible approach 
to the ever existing problem of the wage- 


price spiral. 





Record: of tie House Committee on Ways 
and Means in the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.REED. Mr. Speaker, as the rank- 
ing Republican member of the House 
Committee cn Ways and Means, it is my 
practice to submit to the membership of 
the House the record of our committee 
work at the end of each Congress. The 
record of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in the 85th Congress reflects 
accomplishment and is a record of work 
well done because of the diligence and 
attention to duty with which the commit- 
tee membership performed its work.. 
Unfortunately, that committee record is 
in sharp contrast to the ineptness of the 

generally which was charac- 

by failures and shortcomings 

largely attributable to the abandonment 

by the Democrat majority of its respon- 
sibility to provide effective leadership. 

Sadness overshadowed the events of 
the committee during the 85th Congress 
With the untimely passing of the beloved 
and esteemed chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Honorable Jere Cooper, of Dy- 

» Tenn. Mr. Cooper had served 
with great distinction and patriotism as 
& Member of the committee and as its 
chairman. His death marked the loss of 
& true friend and a distinguished col- 
(Mr The gentleman from Arkansas 

- Mitts] succeeded Mr. Cooper as 
at the opening of the second 





an the 85th Congress. I need not 


ithe membership of the House of the 


cane standing work and capable lead- 


Mr. Mitts has brought to his 
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responsibilities as chairman of our great 
committee: : 


During the 85th Congress the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had referred 
to it a total of 2,078 bills and resolutions 
including 1,189 tax bills, 352 tariff and 
customs bills, 511 social security bills, and 
26 bills pertaining to miscellaneous sub- 
jects. In the course of giving consider- 
ation to these bills the Committee on 
Ways and Means met in public hear- 
ings a total of 88 days which usually 
included both morning and afternoon 
sessions. The committee heard from 
1,057 witnesses, the record of testimony 
comprised 10,335 printed pages. ‘The 
subject matter on which hearings were 
held included virtually every subject 
within the jurisdiction of the committee 
and specifically included tax legislation, 
customs and tariff legislation, social se- 
curity, and unemployment compensation 
legislation, renegotiation legislation, and 
legislation affecting the public debt limit. 

In addition to the public hearings held 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
the committee also met 131 days in ex- 
ecutive session, again both morning and 
afternoon sessions were usually involved. 
The committee favorably reported 105 
bills and 71 bills acted on by the com- 
mittee became public law. A breakdown 
of the legislation by subject matter indi- 
cates that of the 105 bills reported by 
the committee, 41 pertained to taxes, 42 
pertained to tariff subjects, 18 pertained 
to social security, and 4 pertained to 
miscellaneous subject matter. Of the 
71 bills becoming public law, 19 related 
to tax subjects, 35 related to tariffs and 
customs, 14 related to social security, and 
3 related to miscellaneous subjects. The 
foregoing statistical recitation presents 
an arithmetic statement of the magni- 
tude of work accomplished by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It does not, 
however, adequately describe the sub- 
stantive accomplishments of the commit- 
tee. For that reason I will undertake to 
give a brief description of some of the 
more important legislative measures that 
were prepared and acted on by the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

TAX LEGISLATION 

Of the 1,189 tax bills referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means the com- 
mittee favorably reported to the House 
41 bills and 19 of them became public 
law. Included as a part of the bills be- 
coming public law. are several legislative 
proposals that were pending before the 
committee in bill form that were not 
individually acted on. 

Three of the tax bills on which favor- 
able committee action was taken might 
be termed major legislation. 

The first of these bills, H. R. 7125, was 
the result of outstanding work done by 
the Subcommittee on Excise Taxes and 
by the full committee membership in its 
review of the subcommittee recomnien- 
dations. The legislation made technical 
improvements in the administrative fea- 
tures of the Federal excise tax structure. 
Work on this measure was completed by 
the House in the first session of the 85th 
Congress and the Senate considered it 
during the second session. It became 
Public Law 859. 
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The second tax bill that might be 
termed major in character was H. R. 
8381, the Technical Amendments Act of 
1958. ‘This legislation made significant 
changes in the income, estate, and gift 
tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code primarily in the nature of closing 
loopholes and removing unintended 
hardships from our Federal tax law. Of 
the 23 substantive unintended benefits 
that were corrected by H. R. 8381, 4 of 
them had their genesis in the 1954 Code 
with the remaining 19 loopholes original- 
ly becoming a part of our Federal tax 
structure through the 1939 Code and 
amendments thereto. The Senate in its 
action on this legislation included as an 
amendment to H. R. 8381 the substantive 
provisions of a third major tax bill that 
was favorably acted on by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. H.R. 8381 became 
Public Law 866. 

The third major tax bill that was 
prepared by the Committee on Ways and 
Means was H. R. 13382. This legislation 
provided meritorious tax changes for the 
benefit of small business. This legisla- 
tion had its genesis in recommendations 
submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a result of 
a study of the problems of small business 
by the President’s Commission on Small 
Business. In August 1957 the Repub- 
lican members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means unanimously acted to call 
on the Democrat majority to enact legis- 
lation for the benefit of small business. 
As I have indicated, the Senate in acting 
on H. R. 8381, included the provisions of 
H. R. 13382 with amendments as an 
amendment to the former bill which be- 
came Public Law 866. 

The remaining tax bills were of a 
somewhat minor nature with the excep- 
tions of H. R. 4090 and H. R. 12695 pro- 
viding extensions of existing corporate 
and Korean excise tax rates. In addi- 
tion, H. R. 12695 as approved by the 
Senate repealed the Federal transporta- 
tion taxes. Despite pronouncements by 
the Democrat House leadership that the 
House would resist the repeal of the 
transportation taxes and because of the 
effective work done by the Republican 
conferees on this legislation, the bill as 
it was finally approved provided for the 
repeal of the Federal excise taxes on 
transportation of property. 

TARIFF AND CUSTOMS LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
had 352 bills and resolutions referred to 
it pertaining to the subjects of tariff and 
customs matters. Forty-two of these 
bills were reported favorably by the com- 
mittee and 35 of them became public law 
with 2 of these bills being what might 
be termed major legislation. 

The first major bill to which I will re- 
fer is H. R. 12591, the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958. This leg- 
islation provided for a 4-year extension 
of the President’s authority to enter into 
trade agreements with certain additional 
tariff-cutting authority. However, of 
greater significance to American pro- 
ducers, including agriculture, industry, 
and labor, are the improvements con- 
tained in the bill with respect to the tariff 
safeguards to protect domestic industry 
against unfair foreign competition. Ex- 
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amples of these safeguard improvements 
in H. R. 12591 are provision for more ade- 
quate time for peril point studies and 
more expeditious action in escape clause 
cases. In providing relief under escape 
clause actions, the President is author- 
ized: First, to establish duties up to 50 
percent ad valorem on articles presently 
listed on the free list; second, to increase 
duties up to 50 percent over the 1934 tar- 
iff rate instead of the 1945 reduced tariff 
rate; and, third, to use an ad valorem 
equivalent to fix duty rates where an in- 
crease in a specific or combined rate of 
duty would not be sufficient to adequately 
protect domestic industry. These and 
other improvements in the safeguards 
contained in trade agreements legisla- 
tion will serve to strengthen the competi- 
tive position of our domestic industry 
against imports. This legislation be- 
came Public Law 686. 

A second instance of major legislation 
being favorably acted on by the commii- 
tee and becoming public law was with re- 
spect to H. R. 6006, relating to the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921. This legislation 
was originally recommended by the De- 
partment of the Treasury and had as its 
purpose the improvement of the anti- 
dumping law to provide more effectively 
for the enforcement and the adminis- 
tration of the act. This legislation be- 
came Public Law 630. 

The other tariff and customs bills on 
which the committee took action were 
minor in nature and ranged in subject 
matter from the tariff status of eviscer- 
ated pigeons to the tariff treatment of 
imports of religious vestments. 

SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
had referred to it a total of 511 bills 
amending the Social Security Act. The 
committee favorably reported 18 of these 
bills and 14 of them became public law. 
Two of these bills could properly be 
termed major legislation. 

On March 8, 1958, the President of 
the United States in letters addressed to 
the minority leaders of the House and 
Senate urged as one of the steps to 
bolster the economy against downward 
adjustment legislation extending the 
duration of unemployment compensation 
benefits for unemployed workers. The 
Democrat Cassandras, motivated by po- 
litical considerations, jumped with alac- 
rity to propose an unworkable formula 
to establish an American dole system. 
The House of Representatives rejected 
the dole program as supported by the 
House Democrat leadership and approved 
instead a Republican-supported measure 
to provide supplementation with respect 
to unemployment benefits for those work- 
ers who have exhausted their benefit 
entitlement. 

The second major bill in the area of 
social-security legislation was the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958, H. R. 
13549, which became Public Law 840. 
The highlights of this legislation in- 
cluded provision for a 7-percent increase 
in OASI benefits with a minimum in- 
crease of $3 and a maximum increase 
for those individuals already on the re- 
tirement rolls of $7.50 per month for 
an insured worker. Under the bill, 
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those individuals who retire in the fu- 
ture would be eligible for a maximum 
primary insurance benefit of $227 per 
month. The maximum family benefit 
was increased from $200 per month to 
$254. In addition to the benefit adjust- 
ments this legislation made important 
changes with respect to the coverage 
provisions of the law so as to eliminate 
inequities and hardships. Improve- 
ments were made in the disability pro- 
visions and benefits were made available 
for dependents of disability insurance 
beneficiaries. The Federal matching 
funds available for public assistance were 
increased and the maternal and child- 
welfare provisions of the act were liber- 


In addition to these major bills in the 
area of social-security legislation the 
Committee on Ways and Means also took 
favorable action on other bills relating 
to such subjects as coverage and benefit 
entitlement of State and local employees 
and legislation liberalizing the Federal 
law with respect to provisions pertaining 
to State plans for aid to the blind. 

Mr. Speaker, those are some of the 
highlights in the accomplishments of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
during the 85th Congress. They com- 
prise a record that is a credit to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
during this recently completed Congress 
and to the distinguished membership of 
our great committee. In closing it is 
appropriate that I should commend the 
Treasury Department staff, the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, the staff of the House 
Legislative Counsel, the technical as- 
sistants from the other departments of 
the executive branch, and the staff of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the 
indispensable part they have had in the 
achievement of this record. 





Resolution Commending North Dakota 
Senators and Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
by the North Dakota Association of 
Rural Electric Cooperatives commending 
North Dakota Senators and Congress- 
man, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 

RESOLUTION COMMENDING SENATORS AND 

CONGRESSMAN 





Whereas Senators Lancer and MitTon R. 
Younec and Representative Usuer L. Bur- 
pick have long been friends of REA, evi- 
denced by their early and lasting support of 
REA legislation: Be it therefore 

Resolved, ‘That we do once more commend 
each of them for this untiring and unfailing 
support of the cause of rural electrification. 


September ig ) 


New Aid for Business and Professional] 
Men a 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. - 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 ; 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, too often 
in our haste to please and enact 
tion which is beneficial to the labor eg. 
ment in our country, we forget ther 
would be-no jobs for the great masse 
of our people, were it not for the geniys 
and capital provided by the business ang — 
professional men in our great Nation, I 
make this statement in no way to be 
little or to take away one whit of credit 
from the skilled laboring men wh 
through their toil have made our stand. — 
ard of living the greatest on the earth, 
and our productive capacity the eny 
of every other nation. These remarks 
are made out of respect for the basic 
principles on which our free- 
system is founded, and in deference tp 
those men, whose farreaching vision and 
courage to invest their lives and rm. 
sources, has created a better world for 
all of us who must toil for our daily 
bread. 

Here in these Halls of Congress, and 
more often in the many bureaus and 
agencies of Government, we come close 
to strangling the very life out~of the 
goose that lays the golden egg—the 
business and professional men of Amer- 
ica. Through endless, and often sense 
less, laws and regulations we hamper 
and impede the productive capacity of 
our industries and businesses. If you 
have talked to a small-business man 
lately, then you will be familiar wih 
the story which I hear repeatedly in my 
travels throughout my district. The 
average man engaged in business hast — 
spend far too much of his time render 
ing reports and supplying 
statistical data and information to Fe- 
eral, State, and local regulatory 
If these reports do not overwhelm him, 
the filing and payment of the eve 


- increasing myriad of corporation, pat 


nership, and personal taxes, may 
cause him to wonder why he ever welt 
into business for himself. 
Fortunately, I believe Congress has 
awakened to the reality of the situation 
and is taking action to lift part of this 
burden off the backs of our business pe 
ple. Likewise, I hope measures might 
taken by the various agencies of goverl- 
ment to simplify and wherever 
eliminate unnecessary reports and . 
lations which hamper and burden i 
small businesses throughout the Nation 
I am happy that I have had an op 
tunity to serve as a member of the 
Select Committee on Small Busines: 
during this past session of Congress. # 
has given me a better opportunity ® 
study and gain a firsthand knowledgee 
the problems which exist in the 
business and finance. It has provi 
me with a keener appreciation for 
businessmen I know and meet and bes 
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3 = impelled me to introduce and sup- 


port legislation which will help alleviate 
the problems which exist and to improve 
the economic climate so that more busi- 
nesses may thrive and flourish. 
CHANGES EFFECTED BY THIS CONGRESS 

Several important legislative steps 
were taken by the 85th Congress to help 
lighten the load on business, I was a 
joint sponsor of a bill which has now 
become Public Law 85-866, that reduces 
some of the tax burden on small busi- 
nesses. This legislation contains four 
major provisions: 

First. Faster tax writeoffs on new 
equipment in the first year after its pur- 


Second. Extension from 2 to 3 years of 
the time for which a toss may be applied 
against previous income to gain a retro- 
active tax refund. 

Third. Ten years instead of 15 months 
in which to pay estate taxes on a busi- 
ness held by a few persons. 

Fourth. An increase from $60,000 to 
$100,000 on the amount of earnings that 
may be retained for expansion instead 
of being distributed, and thus lessening 
the tax burden. 

Public Law 85-536, established the 
Small Business Administration as a per- 
manent Government agency and in- 
creased the lending authority to better 
help small businesses obtain badly need- 
ed equity capital. This law increases the 
ceiling on individual loans which the 
Small Business Administration may 
grant from $250,000 to $350,000 and re- 
duces the interest rate charged on such 
loans from 6 to 5% percent. 

Another legislative measure which 
should prove beneficial to small business 
is Public Law 85-699. This law author- 
izes the appropriation of $250 million to 
SBA for the purpose of furnishing long- 
term equity capital to small business. 
These funds will not go directly to in- 
dividual business concerns but will be 
allocated to small-business investment 
companies which in turn must lend such 
funds only to small businesses which can 
qualify. In effect, this law creates special 
lending institutions tailored to meet the 
needs of small businesses which have not 
been able to obtain adequate financing 

present banking and loan com- 
panies. 

Still another congressional act which 

aid many small businesses, espe- 

cially those who produce goods for sale, 
is Public Law 85-800. This law revises 
the Federal purchasing and procure- 
ment procedures to insure that small- 
concerns in our country get a 

_ larger share of the contracts made by the 
ted States Government for the pur- 

of goods and services. 

Taken as a whole, this Congress has 

Made considerable progress in recogniz- 
the problems of small-business mer 
Professional people, but there is still 
room for improvement. For in-« 
» one very important measure en- 
by the House, died in the Senate in 
Tush for adjournment. This was 

R. 10, commonly referred to as the 

mh 


to better discuss their problems. It 
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Jenkins-Keogh bill, which would have 
granted some special tax relief to profes- 
sional men and other self-employed per- 
sons. who presently are not adequately 
covered by social security. ‘This legis- 
lation, if approved, would have permitted 
self-employed persons who qualified to 
take a tax deduction up to 10 percent of 
their income, but not in excess of $2,500 
in any one taxable year, provided such 
funds were invested in special retirement 
funds or annuities. I am hopeful the 
86th Congress will take early action to 
approve this bill so that the retirement 
needs of many of our small-business men 
and professional people may be provided 
for in a better manner. 

Any business or professional man who 
would like additional information on any 
of the new laws which I have briefly dis- 
cussed, may obtain a corfiplete analysis 
of such legislation by writing te my 
Washington office. Likewise anyone in- 
terested in obtaining assistance in con- 
nection with loans or Government con- 
tracts may obtain such. information 
either from my office or by contacting the 
Small Business Administration branch 
offices which serve the First Congres- 
sional District. For those businessmen 
located in the northern Panhandle of 
West Virginia, the SBA branch office in 
the Fulton Building, 107 Sixth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is the nearest. There 
is also a branch office of the SBA located 
in the Embleton Building, 922 Quarrier 
Street, Charleston, to serve the needs-of 
small business located in other areas of 
West Virginia. 





The Acephalous Democrat Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, informed 
observers of the American political 
scene -have knowledgeably referred to 
the 85th Congress as being the spend- 
ingest, the most disaster-proclaim- 
ing, and as being a gravy train Con- 
gress. Regrettably it is perhaps inevi- 
table that such characterizations would 
result in view ofthe fact that the Demo- 
crat Party—presently in majority con- 
trol of Congress—stands divided on 
virtually every major issue without ef- 
fective leadership. My remarks will be 
addressed to the failure of the Democrat 
Party to provide adequate leadership in 
those areas affecting the well-being of 
our citizens and the security of our 
Nation. 

The present leaders of the Democrat 
Party-.are today in wide open dispute on 
issues of fiscal and economic policy, 
social legislation, and national security. 
Their intraparty confusion and discord 
finds them united only in their covetous 
carping criticism in political hindsight 
of the great accomplishments of the Re- 
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publican Party while suffering from as- 
tigmatic foresight that precludes their 
offering constructive solutions to the 
national problems that have been large- 
ly created by their ineptness in past 
leadership opportunities. 

Edmund Burke, the English philos- 
opher, once observed that a political 
party could be defined as a body of 
men united for promoting national in- 
terest according to some particular prin- 
ciple on which they all agree. On 
which national issue is there unity in 
the Democrat Party? Is it on civil 
rights? Does the Democrat from Bos- 
ton agree with the Democrat from St. 
Paul with respect to the same principles 
of a sound farm program? Can there 
be unity between a Democrat from 
Nashville and a Democrat from Detroit 
on the issue of public power? Federal 
programs of aid to the States find the 
members of the Democrat Party~in dis- 
pute as to the qualifying requirements 
and the methods of allocation under 
the programs. The record proves they 
cannot agree. This lack of party prin- 
ciple and the conflict of disunity pre- 
clude the Democrat Party from giving to 
the Nation the character and quality of 
leadership that America must have to 
provide for our security and to assure 
maximum national progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now deal with spe- 
cific areas in which the Democrat Party 
has failed to provide responsible leader- 
ship for our Nation. 

I. FISCAL AFFAIRS 


In regard to the management of our 
Nation’s fiscal affairs no phrase describes 
more accurately the Democrat record 
than the expression—tax and tax, spend 
and spend. In the 46 years that have 
elapsed since the advent of the personal 
income tax in 1913, the Democrat Party 
has controlled the Congress for 80 years 
and the Republican Party for 16 years. 
In the 30 years of Democrat control they 
have given the Nation 20 major Demo- 
crat tax imcreases. The Republican 
Party on the other hand in its 16 years 
of stewardship as the majority party in 
Congress has enacted 9 major Republi- 
can income tax decreases. The profii- 
gate extravagance of Democrat leader- 
ship. can be documented to show a 
Democrat increase of $250 billion in pub- 
lic indebtedness despite the succession of 
recordbreaking tax increases they have 
enacted. As a percentage of national in- 
come Truman-Democrat spending in fis- 
cal year 1953 was 25 percent of the na- 
tional income: The Republican Party 
reduced that percentage so that Govern- 
ment spending is now 20 percent of na- 
tional income. / 

So that the tax records of the Re- 
publican Party and the Democrat Party 
can be available, I will insert in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a summary table of Federal in- 
dividual income tax exemptions and first 
and top bracket rates for the period from 
1913 through 1958. By referring to the 
years indicated in the left hand column 
of table 1, the party responsibility for 
tax changes can be determined: 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 
TaBLe 1.—Federal individual income tax exemptions and Ist and top bracket rates 1913-58 Taste 3.—Budget totals and public dedt sings 
1900—Continued 
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Ist bracket Top bracket 
Rate Income 
over— 
Percent Percent 
000 $4, 000 i $20, 000 7 $500, 000 
000 4,000 2 20, 000 15 2, 000, 000 
400 2, 600 2 2, 000 67 2, 000, 000 
400 2, 600 6 4, 000 77 1, 000, 000 
400 2, 600 4 4, 000 73 1,,000, 000 
300 3, 700 4 4,000} 7 1, 000, 000 
300 3, 700 4 4,000 56 200, 000 
300 3, 700 3 4, 000 56 200, 000 
300 3,700 a 4, 000 46 500, 000 
300 4,700 21 4, 000 25 100, 000 
300 4, 700 2% 4, 000 24 100, 000 
300 4, 700 21} 4, 000 25 100, 000 
300 3, 700 |. 4 4, 000 63 1, 000, 000 
300 3, 700 34 4,000 63 1, 000, 000 
300 3, 700 a4 4,000 7 5, 000, 000 
800 3, 200 34 4,000 81.1 5, 000, 000 
300 2, 700 #10 2, 000 81 5, 000, 000 
900 2, 250 319 2, 000 88 200, 000 
000 2, 500 23 2, 000 594 200, 000 
000 2, 500 19 2, 000 586. 45 200, 000 
400 3, 000 16. 2, 000 $82.13 200, 000 
400 3, 000 17.4 2, 000 491 200, 000 
400 3, 000 20. 4 2, 000 591 200, 000 
400 3, 000 22. 2, 000 592 200, 000 
400 3, 000 20 2, 000 #91 200, 000 





i If net income exceeds $5,000, married persons’s exemption fs $2,000. 
2 After earned income credit equal to 25 percent of tax on earned income. 
3 Before earned income credit allowed as a deduction equal to 10 percent of earned net income. 


4 Exclusive of victory tax. 


‘ Subject to maximum effective rate limitation: 90 percent for 1944-45, 85.5. ponsent Os) for aoe, 77 percent for 1948-49, 
87 percent for 1950, 87.2 percent for 1951, 88 percent for 1952-53, and 87 percent for 1 


* Additional exemptions of $600 are allowed to taxpayers and 


over 65. 


Corporation income tax rates also 
mounted under the Democrat Party’s 
taxing and spending programs, I will at 
this point in the record as a part of my 
remarks insert a table setting forth cor- 
poration income tax rates for the period 
1909 through 1958 indicating the corpo- 
rate tax rate changes. By making refer- 
ence to dates in the left-hand column of 
table 2 it is possible to determine the 
action taken with respect to corporate 
tax rates by our two major political 
parties: 

TaBLE 2.—Corporation income-tazr rates, 














1909-58 

Calen- Reduced rates on small General 
dar year corporations rate 
1909-13_.} $5,000 exemption. ..................- 1 
1913-15_.| No exemption after Mar. 1, 1913_.._- 1 
1916..... 50 GUI. 6 ts cimetidine 2 
I ctcecinitncinal ND se sicsinin cinco 3 necipienaaniaeiiaellipa 6 
1918___.- $2, - acim WONG! 12 
gg RT PS 10 
1922-24. .j_.... a sigiietilenapeenaill 124% 
i citchinenal TAA nionssceitiocnanniienienneuitentaiaeibaiia’ 13 
sne-00 1. 06 ok 13% 
1928_.... $3,000 nn nen ethsiihebananeuibadl 12 
NID scan h irs cictaiscndiicicniteaiainpaadlaalee ll 
1930-31 __|__- r~ 2am alensta tempi epaetegisieptiel aie 12 
1932-35_.| No exemption________.-..-.-___.--. 13% 


1936-37..| Graduated normal tax nine Se from 15 
8 percent ist $2,000; over $40,000. 

Graduated surtax on undistributed 27 

profits ranging from 7 percent to. 

.| 12% to 16 percent Ist $25,000 over 119 


$25,000. 
1940__...| 14.85 to 18.7 percent Ist $25,000; 38.3 
percent $25,000 to $31,964.30; 36.9 


percent $31,964.30 to $38,565.89; 
over $38,565.89. 

1941_.... 21 to 25 percent Ist $25, on 44 per- 
cent $25,000 to $38,46 over 
$38,461.54. 


1942-45._| 25 to 29 percent ist $25,000; 53 per- 
cent $25,000 to $50,000; over $50,000. 
1946-49__| 21 to 25 percent Ist $25,000; 53 


1950_...- 23 percent Ist $25,000; over $25,000_._ 
1951... 28%4 percent Ist $25,000; over $25,000. 
1952-68__| 30 percent Ist $25,000; over $25,000... 


1 Less adjustments: 14.025 percent of dividends re- 
ceived and 2% percent of dividends paid. 
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In addition to the tax changes set 
forth in the table relating to corporate 
income-tax rates, the Democrat Party 
also enacted corporate excess-profits 
taxes during the three wars in which our 
Nation became embroiled while the 
Democrat Party was in control of our 
Federal Government. 

Despite the mounting and onerous tax 
burden imposed on our American citi- 
zens under Democrat leadership, the 
spending programs authorized by the 
Democrat Party regularly exceeded the 
Nation’s ability to pay with the result 
that Democrat leadership has been the 
architect of unrestrained inflation, defi- 
cit financing, and increasing public in- 
debtedness. To document this fact I will 
next insert in the REcorpD as a part of my 
remarks table 3, showing budget receipts 
and expenditures and the public debt for 
the fiscal years 1900 through 1959: 


Fase 3—Budget totals and public debt 
since 19006 
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[Fiscal years. In millions of dollars} 


6,357 
5, 058 
3, 285 
3,849 | 3,137 
3, 853 2, 890 
3,598 | 2,881 
3,753 | 2,888 
3,992 | 2,837 
3,872 | 2,933 
3, 861 3, 127 
4, 058 3, 320 
3, 116 3, 577 
1, 924 4, 659 
2, 021 4, 623 
3,064 | 6,694 
3, 730 6, 521 
4, 069 8, 493 
4,979 7, 756 
5,615 | 6,792 
4,996 | 8,858 
5,144 | 9,062 
7,103 | 13,262 
12, 555 | 34, 046 
= wan 
) 059 
be 
448 
35,000 
39, 507 
#4 058 
65, 408 
74, 274 
570 
66, 540 
69, 433 
71, 897 
79, 223 
1 Less than $500,000, 
2 Current estimate. 
ne OtEs.— Refunds of 


are excluded from budget 
itures starting in 1923; com- 
a le data are not available for 

The change in the public debt from 


Teflects 
payP my Aewte web yh bag bat ot 
trust fund transactions, and direct borrowing 
public by certain Government enterprises. 

In the area of legislative appropria- 
tions—which is the congressional grant 
of license to spend—the record of Demo- 
crat lead is equally as abysmal. 
In the last b et year of the Hoover 
administration Government 
totaled only $4.6 billion. In the last 
budget year of the Truman administra- 
tion appropriations rose to $86 billion 
During the Republican controlled 8 
Congress appropriations averaged $617 
billion compared with average appre 
priations of $72.7 billion in the 84th and 
85th Democrat controlled Congresses. 


Comparing the foregoing averages of | 


Democrat spending authorizations with 
Republican spending authorizations we 
find an increment of $11 billion a year 
which the Democrat leadership has al- 
thorized. This is $11 billion a year 
could be divided between me u 
tax reduction to stimulate our economy 
and debt reduction to minimize the tax 
burden that we pass on to succeeding — 
generations. 

. Speaker, the cause of increased 
Federal spending under Democra’ i. 
ership in the Congress can be 
understood when it is realized that 
the 84th Congress alone the : 
Party sponsored nearly 200 new oF 
creased programs largely imposing 
eral-aid programs on the States.” 
evaluating the desirability of these 
grams it should be realized that 
aid to the States in effect necessitelé 
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1958 


taxing the citizens of the States and 
then returning the tax collections to the 
states for programs that the States 
could better operate themselves if Fed- 

taxes were reduced so that State 


~ taxes could be made adequate to finance 


the programs. Another indication of 
cause for mounting spending is found 
ip the record of Democrat leadership in 
the recently completed 2d session of the 
gsth Congress when that Congress ap- 

ted $7 billion more than the 
President asked for in his budget mes- 
sage for the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, this review of fiscal lead- 
ership clearly demonstrates the great 
Republican record for economy and for 
responsible management of our Nation’s 
fiscal affairs. This review also gives con- 

evidence of the failure of Demo- 
erat leadership to provide anything but 
higher taxes, higher spending, and 
higher public indebtedness. This re- 
yiew proves that the Democrat leader- 
ship has learned well the spending les- 
sons of their mentors Roosevelt and 
Truman in bankrupt economics and 
fiscal chaos with compound interest in 
perpetuity. 

- It. SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

In the area of social legislation we find 
a Republican record of actual accom- 
plishment compared to a Democrat rec- 
ord of cruel demagoguery and unfilled 
political promise. 

The record of the Democrat leadership 
with respect to keeping promises in the 
area of social legislation is a sordid rec- 
ord of nonfulfillment, nondelivery, and 
nonperformance. The Democrat Party 
has disregarded the public need for re- 
sponsible action; they have promised 
anything and everything but have de- 
livered nothing. This record of broken 
campaign promises is the inevitable con- 
sequence of the Democrat campaign slo- 
gan, “You name it and we've got it.” 
The Democrat Party has diligently 
worked to pit ome class of Americans 
against another class. They have given 
lip service to human rights while prac- 
ticing human intolerance. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now cite specific in- 
stances of failure and ineptness on the 
part of the leaders in the Democrat Party 
with respect to social legislation. 

The Democrat failure to provide re- 
sponsible leadership for our Nation as- 
sumed the character of premeditated 
Postponement in the case of meritorious 
and greatly needed improvements in our 

’s laws governing labor-manage- 
Ment relations. Shocking disclosures of 
domination of labor unions 
with specific revelations of murder, ex- 
» £00n squad practices, and other 
crimes made the need for effective legis- 
in the 85th Congress a matter of 
Weency to protect not only the economic 
Hights of American labor but also the 
liberty of its rank and file membership. 
The Democrat. leadership with its politi- 
fe ubeervience to labor bossism turned 
on evidences of gangster infiltra-’ 

of the union 


for protection against internal decay and 
corruption in the labor movement. The 
Democrat inaction is attributable to the 


‘Political indebtedness and money dom- 
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ination of the Democrat Party by the 
labor bosses. It is a sell-out of leader- 
ship responsibility for*votes promised to 
the Democrat Party by the thugs, goons, 
and socialists who have infiltrated labor 
officialdom. 

The Democrat leadership vainly at- 
tempted to allay vulnerability on 2 
charge of “do-nothing” in the face of 
public indignation over thé disclosure of 
crime and labor abuses by presenting to 
the House an ineffective measure that 
was represented as being corrective leg- 
islation. Did the Democrat leadership 
want even this watered down M4bor legis- 
islation to pass? Let us look at the rec- 
ord. The Speaker of the House cf Rep- 
resentatives held up reference of the leg- 
islation to the House Labor Committee 
for 41 days before referring it. That 
Democrat leadership then scheduled it 
for a vote in the House under a rule 
which permitted only 40 minutes of con- 
sideration and which precluded any and 
all perfecting amendments. 

In summary, the importance the 
Democrat leadership ascribed to the de- 
feat of this measure can be determined 
by a comparison of the 41-day Demo- 
crat bottleup of the legislation with the 
40. minutes of consideration the Demo- 
crat leadership allowed in the House. 

The Democrat Party has long cam- 
paigned on a promise to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Have they delivered on 
that promise? The Democrat Party has 
been in control of 4 of the 5 intervening 
Congresses since the enactment of Taft- 
Hartley but this act has not been re- 

. The Democrat Party denounces 
Taft-Hartley as creating slave labor but 
the Democrats do not tell the people 
that nearly 50 percent of the complaints 
brought under this legislation by work- 
ers are against coercive labor practices 
by unions rather than against employ- 
ers. 

The minimum wage law is another in- 
stance of failure by Democrat leadership. 
The Democrat Party has pledged itself 
to create a minimum wage. of $1.25 per 
hour. The minimum wage that the 
Democrats have promised to increase has 
actually been increased and strengthened 
under Republican leadership and in the 
face of Democrat opposition. 

Another failure of the Democrat lead- 
ership in the area of social legislation 
has been with respect to unemployment 
compensation and the record of irre- 
sponsible Democrat political machina- 
tions on this important protection for 
the American workingman. The Presi- 
dent of the United States on March 8, 
1958, recommended temporary legisla- 
tion extending the duration of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for un- 
employed workers. The Democrat lead- 
ership disregarded the testimony of two 
Democrat Governors, Mr. Leader, of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Williams, of 
Michigan, that the Democrat-proposed 
American dole system would delay giving 
éffective help to the American working- 
man who needed unemployment com- 
pensation benefit supplementation. The 
Democrat Party sponsored in the House 
its American dole program which was 
rejected by the House membership and 
there was substituted therefor a Republi- 
can-supported measure to provide 
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prompt benefit supplementation for 
those workers who had exhausted bene- 
fit entitlement. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the Demo- 
crat Party leadership of broken prom- 
ises and breach of faith in the area of 
social legislation cannot be tolerated un- 
less the American people are willing to 
subject our liberty and our freedom un- 
der our free enterprise system to the 
tyrannical assault of the labor czars who 
dominate the Democrat Party lock, 
stock, and barrel. 


Tir. ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


The pronouncements of the Democrat 
leadership with respect to the economic 
affairs of our Nation are steeped in 
demagoguery and saturated with Demo- 
crat cries of doom and despair. The 
Democrat leadership has been verbose 
and vitriolic as professional prophets 
of gloom and doom. They have done 
their best for political gain to talk our 
Nation into depression. Fortunately 
they have not been able to accomplish 
their purpose. In the conduct of our 
Nation’s economic affairs the Democrat 
leadership has stood for bureaucratic 
regimentation of all aspects of our eco- 
nomic life with a three-phase program 
of first, the Government domination of 
private enterprise, second, the seizure 
of our factories, and third, the drafting 
of our workers. 

One of the most outspoken of the 
Democrat political Cassandras has been 
that eminent authority on economic 
crisis and unemployment, Mr. Harry 
Truman. This Mr. Truman, who in ef- 
fect told a New York Times reporter 
that unemployment was good for tre 
country at a time when the Democrat 
Party was in power, recently said that if 
he were President now he would be do- 
ing something about the current unem- 
ployment rate. He continued by say- 
ing “I would not be sitting still or play- 
ing golf.” Let us look at the record and 
see what Mr. Truman did do in the 1949— 
50 recession. In November 1949 Presi- 
dent Truman was informed that October 
1949 unemployment amounted to 6.1 per- 
cent of the working force. After receiv- 
ing that information Mr. Truman went 
to Florida. On November 28, 1949, he 
went to Key West, Fla., where he spent 
24 days. He returned to Washington on 
December 21 and left 2 days later on a 
holiday trip to Independence, Mo. In 
March 1950 an unemployment figure of 
7.8 percent of the working force was an- 
nounced. Again Mr. Truman went to 
Piorida, this time for 29 days. An exam- 
ination of the record indicates that the 
Truman administration did little to cure 
the 1949-50 recession. The economy did 
not become revitalized until we were 
plunged into the Korean war. Contrast 
this Democrat failure in leadership with 
the action taken by the Republican 
Party in the current economic adjust- 
ment whereby over 50 different steps 
have been taken effectively to stimulate 
the economy. 

So that the record may show the un- 
employment experience of the Nation 
under the two great political parties, I 
will make a part of my remarks at this 
point table 4 showing unemployment for 
the period 1930—57: 
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TasL—E 4.—Data concerning unemployment, 
1930-57 


Unemployed 
Year 


Number | Percent 


| 











4, 340, 000 
8, 020, 000 
12, 060, 000 
12, 830, 600 
11, 340, 000 
10, 610, 000 
9, 030, 000 


mre 
Soren ooon 


; 7, 700, 000 14. 
WN kant ee ae | 10, 390, 000 19. 
MOS. Serr ee, Oe | 9, 480, 000 17. 
8, 120, 000 14. 
5, 569, 000 9 
2, 660, 000 
1, 070, 000 

670, 000 
1, 040, 000 
2, 270, 000 
2, 142, 000 
2, 064, 000 
| 3,395, 000 
3, 142, 000 
1, 879, 000 
1, 673, 000 
1, 602, 000 
3, 230, 000 
2, 654, 000 


= 


PO tt ee rs 


2, 551, 000 
2, 936, 000 
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IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. Speaker, it is in the area of the 
conduct of our Nation’s foreign affairs 
and our military preparedness that we 
find the Democrat leadership most vocal 
in its oratorical hindsight to detract at- 
tention from its past and present tragic 
lack of foresight. ‘The cernerstone of 
Democrat foreign policy has been geared 
to vacillation,; intemperate declarations, 
and precipitous acts of belligerence fol- 
lowed by the piecemeal abandonment of 
our free world allies 1 by 1. The Demo- 
crat policy with respect to our military 
security is based on a philosophy of a 
feast and famine depending upon 
whether our Nation was at war or at 
peace. 

Mr. Truman has advocated that the 
United States should forget about sput- 
niks and concentrate on civil rights. 
When that Truman-Democrat panacea 
was rejected by the American people his 
alternative was to advocate higher taxes. 
He undoubtedly was proposing higher 
taxes to permit greater missile spending 
so that the United States could buy back 
the time that was wasted under his ad- 
ministration through his failure to un- 
dertake development of rockets and mis- 
siles. In the 8 critical postwar years 
from 1946 to 1953 our Government spent 
only $3.5 million for the development of 
long-range ballistic missiles while in only 
2 years in that same period the same 
Truman administration spent $50 mil- 
lion for price supports on peanuts. The 
present preeminence of the United States 
in modern day weapons of war can be 
attributed to the diligence and the vigi- 
lance with which the Republican admin- 
istration immediately addressed itself 
to the problem of defense on assuming 
office in 1953. 

The established authorities on inter- 
national bungling that comprise the 
Democrat leadership have been persist- 
ent and clamorous in pronouncements 
of discord afid dangerous manifestations 
of national disunity. ‘ 

In an effort to conceal Democrat lead- 
ership failures the Democrat Party 
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brashly and irresponsibly criticizes 
President Eisenhower for the interna- 
tional tensions abroad in the world to- 
day. Mr. Speaker, I am sure it is a 
reasonable question to ask the extent 
to which those tensions would exist or 
the extent to which they would be less- 
ened if it had not been for the geo- 
graphical sell-out to Russian imperialism 
by the Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson lead- 
ership at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
that put the Russians in the geographic 
locations to practice their game of inter- 
national blackmail. Would not there 
be fewer tensions if we could reverse 
the Truman-Acheson abandonment of 
China? 

Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of public 
record that in 1957 the Democrat ma- 
jority in Congress criticized President 
Eisenhower’s proposed defense expendi- 
tures and the Democrats.sponsored a 
$244 billion cut in those defense ex- 
penditures. This year, because of a 
change in the character in military 
weapons defense, expenditures wére pro- 
posed by the administration at a level of 
$34 billion more than the Democrat- 
controlled Congress was willing to make 
available last year. The Democrat lead- 
ership has criticized this proposed in- 
crease in 1958 with claims that it is not 
enough. What was too much in 1 year 
for defense has suddenly become too 
little in the next year, according to the 
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politi¢o-military hindsight of the Dem. 
ocrai leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, this is but a brief recites 
tion of a few of the failures of the Demo. 
crat leadership in providing for the es. 
sential needs of our Nation. This recorg 
of failure after failure makes it 
parent that Republican leadership in the 
Congress of the United States is essentia) 
in the years ahead if we are to pre. 
serve the freedom of our national ingtj. 
tutions, the liberty of our people, and the 
vitality of our American way of life. 





Accomplishments for Veterans by the 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I am 
pleased to report on the veterans’ hous- 
ing program. The figures which I am 
outlining below show dramatic increases 
since the enactment of Public Law 8- 
364 which was passed by the 85th Con- 
gress: 














insurance 





Month 






Number | Number 
received japproved 


Proposed new dwelling units 





Applications for loan guaranty or 


Types of loan applications received 






Home loans 














Peroent 
to be Starts 
Appraisal} started under | Defaults; Claims 
requests | with VA} VA in- 
inspec- | spection 
tion 
 aaiaclal 
5, 252 67.5 4,074 8 4, nee 
Febru: 5, 301 86. 5 2, 764 4, : 9, 
8, 406 63.7 3, 092 4, s 13 
24, 800 60. 6 4, 785 5, , 14, S 
29, 170 63.1 6, 043 5, , 12, mI 
28, 391 59.5 8, 482 5, ; 13, a 
28, 510 67.0 | 10,620 6, J 14, 
erences iti finest tides aciaecsiaiac eae 


1 Guaranteed only. 7 


The major features of Public Law 85- 
364, which. reactivated the veterans’ 
housing program, are as follows: 

Public Law 85-364: (While this law was 
@ general housing act and considered by an- 
other committee, it contained the substance 
of H. R. 4602 which was reported by this 
committee and was vetoed in.1957.) 


x 


1. Substitutes a new section 512, estal- 
lishing a new policy and program for ? 
years. 

2. Congressional intent as to declaration 
of direct loan areas is expressed to includ? 7 
small cities, towns, and rural areas. 

3. Authorizes $150 million for each of oe 
periods July 1, 1958, to July 25, 1959, 
July 25, 1959, to July 25, 1960. 
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4. Increases the amount of direct loans 
from $10,000 to $13,500. 

5. Provides for an advance commitment 
to a builder upon the payment of a com- 
mitment fee of 2 percent of the amount of 
the loan. The commitment to be valid for 
3 months and subject to extension if the 
puilder is active and has contracted with an 
eligible veteran. . 

6. Provides that the Administrator shall 
continue processing the direct loan of the 
yeteran without delay, submitting the in- 
formation to the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program and giving that agency up 
to 60 days after the loan is closed to find a 
jJender to buy the Ioan from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

7. Provides that the Administrator may 
make construction advances to the veteran 
and builder during construction, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of the builder ob- 
taining a construction loan. 

8. Provides discretionary authority to the 
Administrator to exempt new construction 
under this section from the subdivision and 
land planning requirements. Permits the 
building of homes in keeping with the area 
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@ Anatomic:! loss, or loss of use of 
nently bedridden or so helpless as to be in need of 


(m) Anatomica] loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a level, or with complica 


place, or suffered blindmess in both eyes, ren 
(n) Anatomical loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or 


@ Suffered disability under wh 


may allow next higher rate, or 
arrested 
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in which they are located. The bill does not 
permit any deviations from the Veterans’ 
Administration minimum construction re- 
quirements. P 

9. Extends the loan-guaranty program for 
2 years, from July 25, 1958, and authorizes 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to set 
an interest rate not in excess of 4% per- 
cent. 

10, Includes a technical correction re- 
quested by Veterans’ Administration with 
reference to the guaranteeing of automatic 
loans. 

11. Repeals laws relating to mortgage loan 
discounts. 

12. Lowers the minimum downpayments 
required for FHA housing as indicated in the 
following table: 






Prior law Public Law 85-364 


FHA approved 
value 


Amount | Percent} Amount | Percent 


$10,000__......... $300 $300 3.0 
$12,000_........ = 600 360 3.0 
SID GO np onan nen 1, 050 630 4.2 
$16,000_........-. 1, 200 780 4.9 





attendance, monthly compensation 


tions, preventing natural elbow or knee action with prothesis in 

dering him so helpless as to be in need of regular aid and attendance, monthly compensation___ 

hip as to prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered anatomical loss 

Nee Cee nn eee eee ee eee nnemnmennigenhusescapneenqunarencmeamenendceuas 
conditions which would entitle him to 2 or more rates in (2) to (n) 

total deafness in combination with total blindness with 5/200 visual acuity 

(p) Inevent disabled person’s service-incurred disabilities exceed requirements 


no condition being considered twice, or suffered 
or less, monthly I ad a 


for any of rates prescribed, Administrator, in his discretion, 
I a tasercsnp eiveeneneisinnimenitaieeeeditcnpedibipaerteives 


oS Oe ORO O88 ow He eee ee ESE E ORO ee ow et ee ow en = ee ee ee eee ee eee nme eeeeeeeeeee= 












































13. Authorizes an additional $1.55 billion 
for the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to use in purchasing FHA and VA mort- 
gages ($500 million to be allocated by the 
President, $25 million for regular military 
housing mortgages, $25 million for housing 
at research and development centers, and $1 
billion for new PHA and VA mortgages not 
exceeding $13,500). 


One of the most important bills pro- 
viding benefits for veterans that was 
encated by the 85th Congress is Public 
Law 85-168; which increased rates of 
compensation for service-connected dis- 
abilities. The provisions of this bill are 
as follows: 





Prior law! | Publie Law 
68 


bli 
85-1 


> = 
SIS eH As 


San B33 
88 8 888 


SsSaee 
ssgesss 


$59.00 
401.00 
$60.00 


450.00 
67.00 


of both eyes, 








1 Peacetime rates are 80 pereent of wartime rates. 
* But in no event to exceed $450; 


Additional disability compensation because of dependents 1 








Wife, 1 Wife, 2 
ipmemeem @r after Dumb G0 MOD sia ih a rh 
Ne ck oc 
TE ee es 

Spanish-American War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion....................- = - = o 
I uli il ee Octal. eee ake ETE Ae 
I a nn kis Mla Naat al he ae 
Peacetime service (under combat or extrahazardous conditions)..-....--....-..--.-.... 

28. 00 36. 40 

Regular peacetime service.-..........-- abn DB sit ne bai hbhlde teins toate ese 31.00 40.00 


hot-less than 50 t, 
the same ratio te the amount 


! Above rates are for 100-percent disability. If and while rated jally disabled, 
additional com is anthorined 


Other important measures passed by 
the 85th Congress affecting veterans are 
a8 follows: 

Public Law 85-171: Permits forwarding of 
all types of Veterans’ Administration benefit 


orwarding address instead of the prior 
yiuitement of returning the check to the 
Veterans’ Administration, 


p in the applicable table, above, as the 
degree of disability bears to the total disability; e. g., war service-connected disability 








in an amount 


Public Law 85-194: Increases from $10 to 
$25 the maximum amount that may be paid 
by VA for shipping charges on personal prop- 
erty of deceased veterans who die on VA 
property. 

Public Law 85-200: Terminates, 60 days 
after enactment, the operation of the Vet- 
erans’ Education Appea’s Board and trans- 
fers its records to Archives. 


children | or more | 1 child 





Wife, 3 | No wife, | No wife, 


No wife, | Depend- 
2 chil- 


children 








$17. 50(1) 
906. 00 $35. 00 19.00 
68.00 $9.00 35. 00(2) 
$8.00 
14. 00(1) 
44. 80 28.00 |} 16.00 
60.00 $1.00 28. 00(2) 
30. 


of 50 percent, compensation rate, $100. If veteran has a wife, his compensation is 
increased as follows: $100+$11.50=$111.50. 


Nore.—Rates in italics as in Public Law 85-168. 


Public Law 85-209: Section 1 provides a 
uniform alternative marriage date require- 
ment for widows applying for pension or com- 
pensation. It provides that a widow who 
does not otherwise meet the applicable de- 
limiting marriage dates as presently existing 
in the law be eligible for pension or for com- 
pensation if she was married to the veteran 
for 5 or more years or for any period of time 
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if children were born as a result of the mar- 
riage. Section 2 permits women to receive 
pension, compensation, or other gratuitous 
benefits based on the service of a veteran 
even though there was a legal impediment to 
her marriage to the veteran which she en- 
tered into without any knowledge of such 
legal impediment, if other requirements are 
satisfied. 
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Public Law 85-311: This law excludes from. wealth of Puerto Rico, based on service in the . 


computation as annual income in determin- 
ing eligibility for non-service-connected dis- 
ability or death pension as well as service- 
connected death compensation or depend- 
ency or indemnity compensation for parents, 
any payment of veterans’ bonus by a State, 
Territory, possession of the United states, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
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Armed Forces of the United States and their. 
widows and children. 

Public Law 85-425 (effective July 1, 1958); 
In addition to providing monthly pension of 
$101.59 or $135.45 (aid and attendance rate) 
for two Confederate veterans, it provides 
pensions for dependents of veterans as indi. 
cated in table below: 





For non-service-connected deaths 





I TN aa icin estieiiteininci tiie iene daititinaartcinies 
Spanish-American War, ?hilippine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion............- 


Civil War, Indian wars alae iittala tganesiaa 





If widow Each No No Each 

Widow | was wife| Widow addi- No widow, | widow, | addi. 

Widow | age 70 jof veterun| 1 child tional widow, | 2 chil- 3 chil- tional 

during child 1 child dren dren child 

service 

LSS eee ee ee 
wneiiighomsintigniapnide 965. 00 |. nncnssclnccesncens Terie ee 
65.00 |...----..- $75.00 ‘ts 1s $8.13] $73.13} $81.28] $90.90| _ gag 
wnnilidihintadntubataeigition 40. 64 $65. 00 75. 00 73. 3 8.13 73. 13 81. 26 89, 39 &13 





1 Includes widovvs and children of Confederate veterans. 


Public Law 85-460: This bill amends the 
definition of the term “State” as set forth 
in the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, Public Law 550, 82d Congress 
(GI bill of rights for Korean veterans), and 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956, Public Law 634, 84th Congress, in 
order to make clear that the benefits of those 
acts may be given to persons pursuing a 
course of education and training in the 
Panama Canal Zone. It also authorizes 
training under Public Law 634 in the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. 

Public Law 85-461: Authorizes modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of grants- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
hospitalization of certain veterans, to— 

(1) Permit use of Veterans’ Memorial Hos- 
pital for cases other than those involving 
service-connected disabilities. 

(2) Permit treatment of service-connected 
veterans on outpatient basis. 

(3) Extend period of assistance from 
December 31, 1959, to June 30, 1963. 

(4) Place ovérall ceiling of $2 million on 
expenditures for this purpose in any one year. 

(5) -Grants hospitalization (service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected) to Amer- 
ican veterans residing in the Philippines on 
@ permanent or temporary basis. 

Public Law 85-462: Section 5 of this act 
incorporates the general approach provisions 
of H. R. 6719 reported by this committee. 
It provides adjustments in organization and 
salary structure of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Pay increases under this act aver- 
aged about 10 percent. 

Public Law 85-586: Authorizes refunds of 
premiums paid by the VA in behalf of serv- 
icemen who’had commercial insurance guar- 
anteed during the period 1940-42. Premiums 
were later collected from policyholders. This 
bill would authorize repayment, pursuant to 
Supreme Court decision, of approximately 
$1,600,000 to 8,440 individuals. 

Public Law 85-638: Extends the time for 
filing claims for mustering-out payments 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 to July 16, 1959 (previously 
July 16, 1956). ; 

Public Law 85-652: Increases the rate for 
blind veterans with only light perception 
from $309 to $359 monthly. 

Public Law 85-655: Places dependents of 
femaie veterans on a parity with dependents 
om male veterans. 

Public Law 85-674: Increases the burial 
allowance from $150 to $250. 

Public Law 85-678: Amends the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 to accom- 
plish the following: 

(1) Increase from $5 to $10 per month for 
each $1,000 insurance in force the amount 


of total disability income proteetion which 
may be purchased by insureds; 

(2) Provide for the first time for the addi- 
tion of a total disability income rider to 
policies of insurance issued under section 
621 of the act; and 

(3) Permit holders of policies with exist- 
ing $5 total disability income riders who are 
in good health and otherwise qualify to sur- 
render their $5 rider and add the $10 pro- 
vision to their policies. 

Public Law 85-782: Increases by $150 a 
month compensation paid to severely dis- 
abled service-connected veterans who re- 
quire an aid or attendant while they are not 
hospitalized at Government expense. 

Public Law 85-807: Provides that any 
World War II or Korean veteran who has 
received a discharge less than honorable and 
who later has it corrected to a discharge 
under other than dishonorable conditions 
may have 4 years within which to initiate 
course of education and training under the 
World War II GI bill of rights or 3 years 
under the Korean GI bill of rights. All 
education and training is to be completed 
no later than January 31, 1965. 

Public Law 85-857: Incorporates into a 
single act the subject matter of Public Law 
85-56, together with the extensive body of 
existing legislation governing education and 
training benefits for veterans and war or- 
phans; dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation for survivors; Government insurance; 
vocational rehabilitation; guaranteed, in- 
sured, and direct loans for homes, farms, or 
businesses; and Federal aid to State soldiers’ 
homes. In addition, the law covers the sub- 
jects of unemployment compensation (ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labor) 
and mustering-out payments (administered 
by the military departments). Effective 
from January 1, 1959. 

Public Law 85-871: Authorizes the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to provide certain spe- 
cialized vocational training for retarded 
children who are eligible for training under 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 
Act. 

Public Law 85-896: The law permits a sec- 
tion 621 policyholder (insurance taken out 
between April 25, 1951, and December 31, 
1956) three choices: 

1. Maintain his present term policy at the 
Commissioners Standard Ordinary premium 
rates. 

2. Exchange his present policy for a limit< 
ed convertible term policy with lower prem- 
iums based on the new X-18 table. Such 
policy would not be renewed after age 50 or 
September 1, 1960. 

3. Convert to a permanent type policy 
with premiums based on the X-18 table. 


Colleges and Univetsities Providing Spe 
cialized Training Courses for Teachers 
of Exceptional Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
seldom that the Government Printing 
Office makes even minor mistakes in the 
huge task each day of compiling and 
printing the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorpD. The 
excellence of their work is truly amazing. 
Occasionally, however, even the GPO. 
will make a human mistake, and since 
the Recorp is such an important source 
of research material it is important that 
the occasional error be corrected. That 
is the reason I am making this statement, 

In connection with our debate and sub- 
sequent passage on Friday, August 22,. 
1958, of the bill, H. R. 13840, the bill-to 
encourage the expansion of teaching in 
the education of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, I submitted my revised remarks 
and they appeared at pages A8000—A8004 
of the Appendix. This material, of / 
course, is to be included in the permanent 
Record as part of yesterday's debate on 
H. R. 13840. 

A tabulation which I submitted as part 
of my remarks, showing the colleges and 
universities, by States, offering programs 
for the preparation of teachers of various 
categories of exceptional children, was 
printed at pages A8001-A8002, but with 
a number of unfortunate omissions, thus 
giving an incomplete picture of the ex- 
tent of interest and work by the Nation's 
colleges in helping to meet this im 
educational problem. A number of 
schools and colleges in Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas 
were left out of the tabulation. 

Thus I am now resubmitting the tab 
ulation below to include all of the 


which should properly have been it 
I understand that in the 


cluded before. 
bound, permanent Recorp this tabulé 
tion will then be substituted for the it 
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accurate one which was printed as part 

pe of my remarks on H. R. 13840. 
foe gince so many librgries, and particu- 
1958) : larly college libraries, are dependent 
ion of upon the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Tate) and do not receive the bound volumes, 
we it would not be fair to researchers seek- 
— ing to use this material if the incorrect 
as tabulation were allowed to stand in the 
—— daily CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and Con- 
Each GRESSIONAL RREconD Appendix; thus I 
tional think it so important to make the correc- 
child tion in this manner, and have it noted in 


the index which is printed periodically 
for the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





ace ng In my remarks of Friday, August 22, turbed, including the institutionalized by the Legislative Reference Service of 
$8.13 on the bill to encourage expansion of delinquent,andsoon. All of these cate- the Library of Congress—is as follows: 
813 Colleges and universities having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954 








































































































State Institution 
ci 
Va _.--| University of Alabama_...| Speech correction. Kansas..........-..| University of Kansas....../ Deaf, hard-of-hearing, mentally 
‘™ Alabama Birmingham, Southern | Speech and hearing. retarded, waaay maladjusted, 
, chers ollege. Speecn correction. 
a oe University of Arizona.....| Speech correction, speech and hear- || Kentucky_.-.-.....| University of Xentucky..-! Speech correction, hearing. 
Arizona 7 ing. . Louisiana_..-------- Louisiana State Univer- | Speech correction. . 
Rs Nacinatedl --| Univ of Arkansas....| Speech correction. sity. 
smieames vane College....| Deaf. Maryland. --_.....- University of Maryland_..| Speech correcting, hearing. 
S California..........| Chico State College.......| Speech correction, speech and hear- || Massachusetts .....| Boston University-------- Blind, speech correction, hearing. 
: Emerson University - -...- Speech correction, hearing. 
College of the Pacific._....| Speech irene sans sok bene Michig Raggy carsag ere oe 
ing, socially adjusted. PN n_cconece chigan Sta orm: rippled, deaf, mentally retarded, 
. . 
Fresno State College. -_.... Speech correction. . College. partially seeing, speech correc- 
AN Los Angeles State College_| Deaf, mentally retarded, speech tion. is a 
‘ correction, speech and hearing. Wayne University.......- a os. hard-of-hearing, 
i a a correction. mentally retarded, partially see- 
TIVES San Diego State College... Mentally retarded, speech correc- ing, socially maladjusted, special 
tion. health problem, speech correc- 
San Francisco State Col- | Blind, crippled, deaf, hard of hear- tion, others. 
it is lege. ing, mentally retarded, jally Western Michigan College | Speech correction, hearing. 
Tr, seeing, socially maladjusted, of Education. 
>rinting a sare, pst — Minnesota--.......- University of Minnesota- - vas, mentally retarded, 
partially seeing, an ar speech correction, hearing, others. 
ae Ef be Ras oof hearing, and others, ang || MiSsissippl.-------- Mississippi Southern Col- _ — 
‘ose ‘ollege__... jpeech correction, speech lege. 
ap. The ‘ Sos hearing. on eee ee sooo correction, hearing. 
tanfor vi wh atseineiy " TS osc. entral Missouri College..| Speech correction, 
mazing. University of California | Mentally retarded, socially mal- St. Louis University_____- 4 
ie GPO. at Berkeley. adjusted, — retarded and Southwest Missouri Col- Do. 
d_ since Universit sorrecti ve i i 
y of California | Speech correction. University of Missouri_-.-| Speech correction, crippled. 
L source oi Los Ane a i Washington University...| Deaf, hard-of-hearing, speech cor- 
unt that niversity (0) L . - rection. ‘ 
J at Santa Barbara. Nebrasks-.-.........- University of Nebraska___| Speech correction, hearing. 
i. That University of Southern | Deaf, hard-of-hearing, speech cor- || New Jersey--...---- New Jersey State Teachers | Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
\tement, California. rection. - College. tion, hearing, others. 
Whittier College-_-....... Speech correction. New York........--| Brooklyn College-.......- Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
sub. Colorado -.. eee eee canes : 8 
and Treen eee — weet wy a City College of the Cit sents 
be ‘ an y College e y entally retarded. 
— Flrida.............| Florida State University..| Mentally retarded. speech correc- of New York. . 
e ; . tion, speech and hearing overall. Hunter College of the | Blind, crippled, deaf, gifted, par- 
ching in University of Florida__.... Messy retarded, speech ee. City of New York. Salty seeing, special health prob- 
, speec' aad hear- lems, others. 
led chil- ing, ‘overall. Néw York University... _. Mentally retarded. 
3 y 
\ ntvoreny af ant = — ene = the | Speech correction, hearing. 
Georgia............. De ity of New York. 
0 j Mlinois... 2... Bradley University _...... State University of New | Crippled, mentally retarded, 
erial, College of St. Francis. __._. York College for Teach- speech correction, partially see- 
rmanent Eastern Illinois State Col- ers at. Buffalo. ing, others. 
lege. State University of New | Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
ebate on Elmhurst College... ....- Do: York Teachers College | ti 7 
Illinois State Normal Uni- | Crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing, st Comenen: ; ee ' 
das part versity. iy kally oterd oe el Syracuse University....... age peak, saatalty potanded, 
E partially seeing, speech correc- 
eges and health problem, speech correc- , tion, hearing, others. 
rograms s wtih ‘someanidhi erall. Teaco eS Co- | Deaf, aeenmeering, mentally 
umbia University. retarded, partially seeing, crip- 
f various led, special health e 
ren, was a eee Pe North Carolina Fastern Carolina Coll 8 others si rea 
(Acabasinaieaen lo poopie astern Carolina College_- ti 
but with ; Soi eae Mentally retarded, speech correc- || North Dakota_._.__ State Teachers Colle a i mo 
; p 3 
ons, tion, hearing. oe a8 eeeey of. North Da- | Speech correction, hearing, 
Socially maladj ’ speech 2 ota. 
f oa ex- rection. stg te i isececitndeconpani Bowling Green State Uni- Do. 
tion’s j sss ss | versity of LMinois__..._ Deaf, men tarded, speech versity. 
mportant Indiana... | Ban State T Col Kent State. University--.._ ely potted. poet correc- 
oa ‘eachers Speech correction, hearing. > tion, deaf, hard-of-hearing. 
mber of jo , Ohio State University.....| Mentally retarded, speech corec- 
isylvania, Indias State Teachers | Mentally retarded, speech correc- tion, hearing, others. 
‘4 is tion, hearing. Ohio University_.......... Speech correction, hearing. 
Texas Sie Speech correction, hearing, — Reserve Univer- — ch correction, deaf, hard-of- 
Midimenens...,.} Qo nnee fe - sity. . earing. 
the ---| Grinnell College. __.__..... Seat eek Oklahoma........../University of Oklahoms..| Mentally retarded. 
: pee aa as speech correction, hear- oc of eon — correction, hearing, 
€ annenene Speech correction. oe 
eg 7 Women. 
bet = Pennsylvanis....... Franklin and Marshall | Speech correction, hearing. 
s tal 7 Marywood College........ Mentally retarded, 
Mount Mercy College. __.| Speech correction. 
or the 4 Pennsylvania State Uni- | Gifted, mentally retarded, speech 


teaching of mentally retarded children, 
I cited-at some length the needs not 
only of the mentally retarded children 
for teachers specially trained to help 
them but of all other categories of ex- 
ceptional children as well in requiring 
* specially trained teachers. These cate- 
gories include the very gifted children, 
the crippled, the deaf, the hard of hear- 
ing, the blind children with serious vis- 
ual defects, those with serious health 
problems due to heart disease, epilepsy, 
or other debilitating conditions, those 
who are maladjusted or seriously dis- 















































































versity. 
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gories of children would be helped to ob- 
tain better educational opportunities to 
develop their full potential if my bill, 
H. R. 9591, can be enacted to provide 
Federal assistance in the education of 
more specially trained teachers for these 
children. It is a serious educational 
problem in every community in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the tabulation containing 
the full list of colleges and universities 
which in the academic year 1954 were 
already engaged in offering courses in 
these fields—a tabulation made for me 


Institution Special education program 































































































































































































correction, hearing. 
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Colleges and universities having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954—Continued 


State Institution Special education program State Institution Special education program 
cxvinsiietnaaniciiiacenisibicenigesigals | 
Pe~nsylvania....... State Teachers Oollege, | Mentally retarded, speech correc- || Texas .............- University of Houston..../| Mentally retarded, speech 

Bloomsburg. tion, hearing. ” ten, towing eee, 
State Teachers College, | Mentally retarded, speech correc- University of Texas.......| Mentally retarded, speech correo. 
= a : > tion. S eek wetuieiiines tion, hearing, others, 
emple University_......- peech:.correstie®: = th Ube iccccnsstnodss vi of Utah........ peech correcti hard-of 
University of Pittsburgh..| Deaf, mentally retarded, speech oustid wen a eit ‘ hearing. —— 
correction, hearing. WRG 5 -cbauinapais versity of Virginia.....| Speech correction, h 
South Dakota.....- University of South Da- | Speech correction, hearing, others. || Washington-.......- University of Washington. Do. > Rearing, 
kota. Wisconsin.........- Marquette University--... Speech correction. 
Tennessee........-- George Peabody College | Mentally retarded, speech correc- University of Wisconsin... Do. 
for Teachers. tion, hearing, others. Wisconsin State College...| Mentally retarded, speech correc: 
vi anderbiit v eet an ia tion, hearing, Wyoming University of Wyoming gine Of hearing, others, 
anderbilt University --.- correc , hear: yoming.. ..-...--- versit. yor oar correctio; 
ce North Texas State College_| S: correction. District of Colum- | Catholic ” University * of Do, - 
Southern Methodist Uni- bia. America, 
versity. Gallaudet College_.......- Deaf. 
Southwest Texas State | Crippled, mentally retarded, George Washington Uni- | Speech correction. 


Teachers College. 
Texas State Oollege for 
Women, 


speech correction, 
Speech correction. 


versity. 





The Golden Era of National Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. .Speaker, a high- 
ly informative article on the collapse of 
the Czarist Russian Empire appeared in 
the recent edition of the Ukrainian 
Quarterly. It was authored by Dr. Ed- 
ward Mark O’Connor, former Commis- 
sioner of Displaced Persons and widely 
recognized as one of our most realistic 
scholars and an authority on the age- 
long problem of Russian imperialism. 
The article is appropriately titled “The 
Golden Era of National Independence,” 
because it examines the real causes for 
the internal collapse of the long reign 
of the Russian Czars and proposes a 
number of positive steps which the 
United States should take to recapture 
the initiative in the cold war. 

The popular notion has been prevalent 
for some time that the Bolsheviks were 
responsible for the crackup of the Rus- 
sian Empire. This is the main propa- 
ganda line of the Kremlin today as the 
new Russian leaders engage in celebra- 
tions of the 40th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. To a large degree 
this false belief has gained acceptance 
on the American scene, even among some 
who are referred to as experts on the sub- 
ject. This article puts to rest this basic 
misconception and many others about 
the political trends within the Russian 
Empire during the period 1917-18. Offi- 
cial documents of the Government from 
this period in history form the basis for 
this clear, informative, and provocative 
examination of a chapter in the affairs 
of nations which is practically submerged 
by time, Communist propaganda, Rus- 
sian misinformation in the free world 
and the scarcity of objective scholarship 
and research. \ 

As a member of the Select Committee 
To Investigate Communist Aggression, 
83d Congress, I had the opportunity to 
work closely with Dr. O’Conncr who 
served as staff director for the committee. 
His broad knowledge of the history of the 
Russian Empire, ability in original and 
objective research, together with his un- 


derstanding of the aspirations of people 
and nations, earned him the respect and 
confidence of the committee and all those 
associated with its work. After 10 years 
of service to the Federal Government, he 
has recently become associated with 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., from 
which point it is hoped he will expand 
his writing and speaking activities on the 
Russian problem. Such a public service 
would be welcomed in these days when 
so little creative thought is given to this 
vital subject. 

Under leave granted, I insert the ar- 
ticle appearing in the Ukrainian Quar- 
terly, written by Edward Mark O’Connor, 
entitled “The Golden Era of National 
Independence” ; 

THe Goupen Era or NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 
(By Edward Mark O’Connor) 

The year 1958 marks the 40th anniversary 
of two historic events, one of which now 
threatens the existence of all civilization, 
while the other holds out good hope for a 
just and lasting peace for this generation 
and many generations to come. 

All thinking men are aware that 1958 
marks the 40th anniversary of the seizure 
of power.in Russia by the Communists. The 
leaders in the Kremlin have attempted to 
make certain that their version of this 40th 
anniversary shall be the only one indelibly 
marked in the memory of mankind. With 
the aid of their vast propaganda machine the 
Russian Communists have flooded the sound 
Waves and occupied many columns of print 
in the free press with their rewrite of his- 
tory surrounding the collapse of the Russian 
Czarist Empire. This carefully prepared 
propaganda program was launched last Oc- 
tober amid grandiose. surroundings in Mos- 
cow, enjoyed by the new Russian aristocracy 
and their non-Russian pawns in the danger- 
ous game of power politics. 

Leaders of the Communist movement from 
almost every country of the world gathered 
in Moscow last October to pay homage and 
tribute to this new Russian aristocracy. The 
Russians in turn demonstrated their un- 
usual talents at stage setting for an extrava- 
ganza calculated to attract a lot of customers 
and cause the free world to await develop- 
ments indicating that, after 40 years, the 
so-called dictatorship of the proletariat had 
mellowed and matured to the point of 
abandoning its goal of world conquest. For 
this occasion the Russian proconsuls from 
Asia, Europe, Africa, and the Western Hemis- 
phere journeyed to Moscow. there to be met 
with pomp and acclaim similar to that ac- 
corded the returning victorious Roman 
legions. After many rounds of feast and 
festivity the Russian leaders served up a 
manifesto of solidarity, all neatly prepared 


and ready for the endorsing signatures of 
the feted proconsuls. 

But the new Russian aristocracy had not 
taken into reasonable account the powerful 
stirrings of nationalism both within and 
without their present-day empire. The 
manifesto of solidarity which they had pre- 
pared well in advance of the Moscow fes- 
tive ga carried many themes of the 
superiority of the Russians in the movement 
of the world proletariat. This was a theme 
carried over from the pre-1917-18 era, when 
the socialist leaders of Europe would meet 
and then invariably break up in 
ment over the application of the principle of 
national self-determination. The Russian 
Socialists would argue that self-determina- 
tion was nothing more than a slogan to be- 
devil the capitalistic states; and in any case 
could not be applied to any part of the Rus- 
sian Empire. In turn, the non-Russian So- 
cialists generally held that self-determina- 
tion was the right of all people, that the 
empires of the world were the root of social 
injustice, that subjugated nations had the 
right to self-government and that the pe- 
ple of the subjugated nations would follow 
the course of socialism only if their national 
yearnings were respected. During the in- 
tervening 40 years, since 1917-18, some of 
the non-Russian collaborators in the con- 
spiracy of communism had wearied uf the 
constant sypremacy of the Russians in the 
affairs of international communism. Siill 
others objected because they were aware of 
the handicap this central theme of world 
communism had p upon their activi- 
ties in the countries of their birth, This 
state of affairs became evident at the Mos 


the manifesto of solidarity which was issued 
from Moscow carried a softer message of 


REWRITING OF HISTORY 


The latest propaganda initiative taken by 
the Russians seeks to rewrite the history 
of events which took place with the 
of the Russian Czarist Empire. The C 
tive is to erase from history the many 


a 


spiring chapters of national independent? 
which occurred during the 1917-18 era. = 


task will require a herculean effort but 
Kremlin is aware that so long as these 
ters remain on-the books, even in 
form, its drive for the growing poli ; 
economic domination of \Asia and 
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Russian communism now engages the cause 
of human freedom in a life and death strug- 


gle, the outcome of which will likely give 
either side the necessary balance of power 
to hold the dominant voice in world affairs. 
In playing for these high stakes, the Krem- 
jin is compelled to make whatever efforts 
necessary to prevent the exposure of his- 
torical events which would brand Soviet 
Russia as a colonial power, exploiter of 
nations and predator upon newly independ- 
ent nations. 

It is against this background that the 
40th anniversary of the national independ- 
ence of Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
North Caucasus, Turkestan, Idel-Ural, and 
Cossackia take on added importance for the 
jJeaders of the free world. This year celebra- 
tions are taking place in several countries 
of the free world to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the national independence 
of these nations. All of these nations have 
four things in common. All of them re- 
gained their national independence with the 
collapse of the Russian Czarist Empire; all 
of them in one degree or another incorpo- 
rated political principles from our Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitution into 
their own declaration of independence or 
constitution; all of them suffered the loss 
of their naiional independence through sub- 
yersion and armed by the Rus- 
sian Communists; and all of them today are 
held by force within the facade of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the main 
the various celebrations commemorating the 
40th anniversary of independence will stress 
the Russian treachery and aggression which 
caused them to lose their national inde- 
pendence. This is a timely service to the 
cause of justice and freedom. It should 
also serve as a warning to any nation, large 
or small, whose ieaders believe some sort 
of modus vivendi with the Russian Com- 
‘munists is now possible. 

However, from the political and informa- 
tion point of view the leaders of the free 
world are doing little or nothing to exploit 
this golden opportunity. The information 
mediums of the free countries are, with a 
few exceptions, taking no official notice of 
these commemorative ceremonies. A curtain 
of official silence has been thrown up which 
smothers truth, the most powerful political 
and psychological weapon in the arsenal of 
democracy. This curtain of silence may re- 
sult from ignorance of the facts, or from a 
misguided belief that the free world in and 
of itself can reduce world tensions. It may 
even result from a determination. on the 
part of some opportunists in strategic posi- 
tions to make a deal°with the Russians for 
Shother “peace in our times,” no matter what 
the cost may be. In any case, the latest 
Russian propaganda effort on the 40th an- 
os sg is the only version of history cover- 

the period available to millions of people 
inall parts of the world. This state of affairs 
ves the politically awakened people of 
Asia and Africa, where legitimate national 
mdence movements are a prime 


of Russian imperialism, of historic truths. 


they must have if they are going to 
Succeed in winning and consolidating genu- 
ine national independence. 
UNITED STATES OFFICIAL ARCHIVES REVEAL TRUTH 


Ignorance is no excuse for this curtain of 
re » at least so far as the United States 
eoncerned. The official archives of our 
on ent covering the period 1917-18 con- 
all the information necessary to expose 
current Russian effort at rewriting his- 

88 & colossal fraud. Most of this infor- 

n has been made public and is readily 

ee to all interested. Of special inter- 
in vay omnes are three volumes 

y Department of State in 

in covering the key years of the revolution 
Czarist Russian Empire. These vol- 

umes contain dispatches and reports from 
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-the American Ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
and his aids, to the Department in Wash- 
ington and from the Secretary of State to 
the mission. Also included are i rtant 
documents originating with President Wil- 
son as well as others of British and French 
origin. The struggles of the non-Russian 
nations for their national independence are 
thoroughly recognized though at times mis- 
understood by the observers who reported 
on them. 

The national independence era which rose 
up from the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the Russian Czarist Empire, and the 
Ottoman Empire was ushered in during the 
closing year of World War I. These empires 
already weakened by the demand of the 
subjugated nations for independence could 
not withstand the internal and external 
stresses of armed conflict. The signs of col- 
lapse began to appear in the early months of 
1917. Diplomatic dispatches from Petrograd, 
seat of the czarist dynasty, warned of the 
coming crisis as the long reign of Russian 
despotism was in its death throes. The 
American Ambassador in Russia, David R. 
Francis, in a telegram to Secretary of State 
Lansing dated March 18, 1917, reported the 
following: 

“The 6 days between last Sunday and this 
have witnessed the most amazing revolution. 
A nation of 200 million people who have 
lived under absolute monarchy for more 
than 1,000 years and who are now engaged 
in the greatest war ever waged have forced 
their emporer to abdicate for himself and 
his heir and have induced his brother to 
whom he transferred the imperial authority 
to accept it on condition that a constituent 
assembly of the people so request and when 
so requested to exercise its functions under 
authority of the government framed by that 
assembly.” 

A provisional government was then formed 
which promptly issued an eight-point mani- 
festo, the third point of which was abolition 
of all class, religious, and national limita- 
tions which had been imposed upon the 
People by the Czars. 

On April 6, 1917, the Congress and the 
President declared a state of war to exist be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial 
German Government. From that date on the 
United States made every effort to keep the 
Russian Empire in the war against Ger- 
many. In the early stages these efforts were 
directed at bringing stability to the pro- 
visional government. This proved to be a 
hopeless task, as later events proved, because 
the non-Russian nations of the empire did 
tot want to maintain the old order of despot- 
ism and thur refused active support to the 
provisional government. This task was fur- 
ther compounded by the activities of the 
Bolsheviks who were set upon a course to de- 
stroy all semblance. of order at the seat of 
imperial power in Petrograd. In the face 
of these trends the Russian aristocracy and 
their supporting bureaucracy were impotent 
because their overriding objective was to 
preserve the existing order of the empire. 
The political sterility of this objective was 
accurately reported by our Consul General at 
Moscow, Mr. Summers, in a report to the Sec- 
retary of State, as follows: 


“The state of chaos is complicated by the. 


lack of national patriotism. A Pole cares 
nothing for Russia. He is before all a Pole 
and in defense of Poland may and doubtless 
will do heroic deeds. The same is true with 
the Finns, the Lithuanians, the Bessarabians, 
the small (little) Russians, Baltic Province 
Germans, Jews, Tatars, and so forth. They 
are continually pulling against the national 
government and fomenting class interests. 
The same is true to a great degree with the 
Russians proper. The workmen are not striv- 
ing to build up a country. They are, first of 
all, caring for their own interests and in 
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doing so are willing to sacrifice country, 
honor, and all. The same is true with the 
peasant and other social classes. Russia, as 
a nation, seems to occupy but little their 
thoughts.” 

The reference to small (little) Russfans is 
a Czarist term of Ukrainians which has fallen 
into disrepute during the past 30 years with 
the adyance of knowledge concerning the 
rich and distinctive history, culture, lan- 
guage, and national aspirations of the 
Ukrainian nation. 

The provisional government headed by 
Prince Lvov was able to do little more than 
hold meetings of the cabinet and issue proc- 
lamations. Crisis after crisis followed which 
exposed the complete absence of popular 
support for the restoration of the monarchy 
in any form. Finally, the Russian Cadet 
Party, extremist supporters of a Russian em- 
pire, resigned from the cabinet of the pro- 
visional government as a consequence of a 
small degree of recognition being extended 
to the Ukrainian national liberation move- 
ment. American Ambassador Francis re- 
ported the following to the Secretary of 
State on July 16, 1917: 

“Cause (of the resignation of the Cadet 
Ministers) attributed is that Minister of War, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs who returned yesterday 
from Ukraine had granted that province con- 
cessions with which Cadet Party unable to 
agree.” 

The government of Prince Lvov resigned 
and Alexander Kerensky, a Socialist, assumed 
the office of premier on July 20, 1917. The 
reformed cabinet of Kerensky was another 
hodgepodge which lacked popular support 
of any substantial elements of the tottering 
Russian empire. There then followed dis- 
putes within the reformed cabinet between 
the Socialists and non-Socialists over lend 
reform, protection of private property and 
steps necessary to restore discipline in the 
imperial army. Within 2 months a demand 
was made by Prince Lvov that Kerensky re- 
sign as premier to be replaced by General 
Kornilov who would then become a military 
dictator. Kerensky promptly relieved Gen- 
eral Kornilov of all authority. In turn 
Kornilov refused to recognize the removal 
order and after setting himself up as a mili- 
tary dictator, ordered 4 divisions of cavalry 
to capture Petrograd and to arrest the mem- 
bers of the Kerensky provisional government 
as agents of the German General Staff. 

The Kornilov effort failed, and Kerensky’s 
provisional government changed its name, 
by the simple but overworked act of procla- 
mation, to that of a republic. Kerensky 
designated himself as president and com- 
mander in chief of the imperial army. Mean- 
while the Bolsheviks were consolidating their 
control over the Petrograd Council of Work- 
men-Soldiers, with the establishment of 
Leon Trotsky as president. There then fol- 
lowed a brief scuffle of words between the 
council of the republic and the Petrograd 
Soviet, with neither side enjoying any real 
popular support and being dependent upon 
small factions at the seat of imperial power. 
On November 7, 1917, this battle of words 
was brought to an end at a special meeting of 
the Petrograd Soviet. Trotsky then made a 
declaration that the “provisional government 
no longer exists.” After some fightings in 
the streets the Bolsheviks took possession 
of the Winter Palace, arresting all of the 
ministers of the provisional government ex- 
cept Kerensky who had fied the scene of 
battie. From that date onward the Bolshe- 
viks moved step by step to consolidate their 
hold upon the seat of the former imperial 
government and the entire Russian nation. 


RISE OF THE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS 
This was not the case, however, in the 


,non-Russian nations of the broken empire. 


There were other political movements taking 
place in these nations as the people were 
throwing off the chains of Russian colonial- 
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ism and establishing their national inde- 
pendence. The American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Walter H. Page as early as 
December 12, 1917, reported to the Secretary 
of State as follows: 

“Mr. Balfour informs me that his govern- 
ment will not recognize the Lenin so-called 
government, certainly not until it can show 
some sort of authority from the people. 
There are, moreover, at present other diffi- 
culties in the way of recognition; the Ukraine, 
the Cossacks, and other people in different 
parts of the Russian Empire, may possibly 
show opposition to Lenin and his program 
dealing with Germany. If these should re- 
main anti-German they would deserve help 
if it could be given to them.” 

This opinion was supported by a summary 
report sent to the Secretary of State on 
December 15, 1917, by the Consul General 
at Moscow, Maddin Summers. In this dis- 
patch Summers gave extensive coverage to 
the struggle of the Cossacks against the Bol- 
sheviks and in reporting the Cossacks were 
gaining the upper hand added the following: 

“The Maximalists (Bolsheviks) are, how- 
ever, drawing reinforcements from Moscow, 
Kharkov, and elsewhere. They are trying to 
get support from Odessa but the Ukrainians 
do not seem disposed to permit the passage 
of troops through territory they control.” 

At another point in this same dispatch 
Summers reported these two significant de- 
velopments: 

“1. The Ukrainists, according to this Ros- 
tov information, are bent on independence 
and are more disposed to lean upon Austria- 
Hungary than any Russian party. 

“2. Events have also been ripening at Kiev 
recently. All the Maximalist (Bolshevik) 
military formations there were disarmed on 
December 12. The aviation park offered re- 
sistance and there was some bloodshed. The 
pontoon battalion, the reserve mountain bat- 
tery and the heavy artillery, parked across 
the Dnieper, offered no resistance. The 
Ukrainians captured quantities of guns and 
ammunition. The Ukrainans also arrested 
eight Maximalist leaders, who were trying to 
organize an attack on the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment. From last accounts the Ukrainians 
seem to have liquidated the Maximalist or- 
ganization in their capital.” 

The Bolsheviks became concerned at an 
early stage with the opposition to their 
schemes posed by the national independence 
movements, particularly that in Ukraine. 
On December 16 Trotsky made a complaint 
to the French Ambassador to Petrograd con- 
cerning the presence of French officers with 
the Ukrainian Army. Trotsky eonstrued this 
as “openly supporting counter-revolutionary 
machinations of Kaledin and disorganizing 
Russia.” ‘This puts the Bolsheviks on record 
at an early date during the revolution as 
sharing a common objective with the Russian 
monarchists, that of holding the empire in- 
tact at all costs and intractable enemies of 
all national independence movements. The 
French Ambassador in his reply took the 
position that the presence of French officers 
with the Ukrainian National Army “is ex- 
plained by the invitation frequently ex- 
pressed by various Russian governments to 
supervise the formation of the National 
Ukrainian Army.” 

Events on the international political and 
diplomatic fronts then moved swiftly. On 
January 7, 1918, the French Ambassador to 
Washington, Mr. Jusserand, notified the Sec- 
retary of State as follows: 

“In informing me that it is maintaining 
with the secretary of the Rada of the Ukraine 
de facto relations further accentuated by 
the recent appointment of General Tabouis 
as Commissioner of the French Republic to 
that country, my Government adds that the 
turn of events in Russia and the reports it 
has received about Austro-Hungarian activi- 
ties at Kiev led it to the conclusion that it 
could not defer_any longer taking a more 
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clearly defined attitude toward the Ukraine. 

“General Tabouis is therefore to be in- 
structed to notify the Ukrainian Government 
that the French Government is glad actually 
to recognize it as an independent govern- 
ment. 

“I have been directed and hereby have the 
honer to communicate the foregoing to Your 
Excellency and to inquire whether the United 
States Government would be inclined to take 
a similar step with the Ukrianian Govern- 
ment.” 

UNITED STATES PONDERS RECOGNITION OF 

UKRAINE 


American Ambassador Francis reported to 
the Secretary of State from Petrograd the 
following on January 9, 1918: 

“Beginning to think separate peace im- 
probable perhaps impossible and inclined to 
recommend simultaneous recognition of 
Pinland, Ukraine, Siberia, perhaps Don Cos- 
sack Province and Soviet de facto govern- 
ment of Petrograd, Moscow and vicinity. 
Understand another government organizing 
at Archangel and compromising territory 
equal to England, France, and Germany com- 
bined.” 

On January 11, Acting Secretary of State 
Polk answered the diplomatic note presented 
by French Ambassador Jusserand as follows: 

“In reply I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that this Government is giving 
careful consideration to the whole situation, 
but as y*t has reached no determination as 
to acknowledging separate governments in 
Russia.” 

The American consul general at Moscow, 
Mr. Swmmers, again reported extensively on 
developments in.Ukraine to Ambassador 
Francis in Petrograd on January 14, pointing 
out that the Ukrainian nationalists were 
desperately attempting to form an army to 
fight off the Bolsheviks and that there were 
already 35,000 regularly organized Ukrainian 
volunteers in Kiev.. In his report he con- 
cluded that: r : 

“The soldiers of Ukraine origin probably 
have more discipline and better fighting 
qualities than the average of the Russian 
armies taken as a whole.” 

The Bolsheviks had in the meantime en- 
tered into secret negotiations with the Cen- 


tral Powers. Trotsky, as the leader of this. 


move, had given strong indication in public 
speeches that the Bolsheviks would seek a 
separate peace with Germany. This was a 
hard blow to the wartime strategy of the 
United States since our primary objective on 
the eastern front had been to keep Russia 
an active participant in the war against 
Germany. During this period reports ema- 
nating from Petrograd and Moscow, many at- 
tributed to supporters of the Russian Empire, 
began to picture the national independence 
movement in Ukraine as a creation of Ger- 
man-Austrian intrigue. This followed the 
pattern already established by Russian mis- 
information of branding all movements 
which did not support a Russian Empire as 
tools of the Central Powers. This together 
with the general chaos which prevailed, the 
difficulties of travel and lack of communica- 
tions, created a serious shortage of ‘knowl- 
edge concerning the true nature of the as- 
pirations of the non-Russian nations of the 
empire. In the end these circumstances 
proved to be « fatal blow to the efforts of 
the Ukrainians and other subjugated people 
who were fighting for their national inde- 
pendence. 

UKRAINIANS STRIVE FOR RECOGNITION BY THE 

ENTENTE 


The Ukrainian leaders attempted to estab- 
lish direct contact with and recognition by 
the nations associated in the entente. One 
example of this activity is demonstrated by 
the visit of Mr. Halip, Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian 
Democratic Republic, who called on our Am- 
bassador to France in Paris on January 22, 
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1918. In this conference Halip espoused the 
cause of an independent Ukrainian nation 
and proposed the following: 

“1. Recognition of the independence of 
Ukraine by the great powers of the entente 
and the nomination of the Allied diplomatie 
representatives in Kiev. 

“2. Financial support to the Ukrainian 
Government. 

“8. Facilities on the part of the entente for 
supplying the Ukraine with manufacturing 
products.” j 

In turn American Ambassador Sharp stated 
that Ukraine must not be party to a separate 
peace with Germany, or enter into any de. 
grading relations with the Central Powers, 
He also called for the Ukrainians to or. 
ganize an army with the assistance of an 
Allied Military Mission to keep order in the 
country and to resist attack from outside; 
that Ukraine enter into relations with other 
autonomous states in Russia so as to present 
a solid front to the Central Powers. 
pointed out that Ukraine was busy recruiting 
volunteers to maintain order in the 
“as well as for fighting against the Bol. 
sheviks and incidentally for guaranteeing in. 
dependence of the country against foreign. 
ers.” As to continuing the war against Ger. 
many, Halip warned “that having no army she 
(Ukraine) is unable to continue the war and 
that as regards the Brest-Litovsk confer. 
ence, the desire for peace is so wid 
among the Ukrainian population that the 
government of the Rada would be unable to 
withstand this current, especially if the Bol- 
sheviks manage to conclude peace with the 
Austro-Germans.” 

On January 26, the Ukrainian delegation 
at Paris informed American Ambassador 
Sharp of the following events: 

“The Ukrainian delegates at Brest-Litovsk 
have received full powers to negotiate peace 
with the Central Powers. The latter are 
insisting especially on the resumption of eco- 
nomic relations. They ask to exchange their_ 
manufactured products against provisions 
from the Ukraine. The government of Kiev 
not disposing of an army, and being obliged 
to employ its feeble police forces against the 
Maximalists (Bolsheviks), cannot resist the 
pressure of the Germanic powers. According 
to Mr. Halip the Ukraine, even after conclu- 
sion of peace, will endeavor to safeguard its 
future, to maintain good relations with the 
Allied Powers, to organize itself with thelr 
help and to limit to the inevitable minimum 
the amount of provisions sent to ow 
enemies.” Pi 

The sincerity of these pledges is attested 
to by events which followed. Consu! General 
Summers at Moscow reported to the Secre- 
tary of State on May 1, 1918, the following: 

“In Ukraine Central Powers experiencing 
greatest difficulty forcing peasants to sell 
grain, and serious uprisings reported maly 
places.” ; 

While the Bolsheviks were organizing a 
army and establishing their regime in Petto- 
grad and Moscow, they were also carrying 
on secret negotiations with the Germans 
Meanwhile, the Allies, particularly the United 


States, were continuing their effort at keep — 


ing the Russian Empire in the war 
the Central Powers. Extreme efforts 
made to keep open a supply line on 
Trans-Siberian Railway from Viadivostok # 
central Russia. The appeals for support of 
the non-Russians who were fighting for thelt 
national independence thus fell upon pi 
occupied and unsympathetic ears. — 
movement which did not conform to the 
conceived notion of the 
Empire was forthwith branded as a tool @ 
the Austro-German intrigue. ee 
DEVELOPMENTS IN UKRAINE 
In this connection, an interesting ‘ 
of events took place in Ukraine w 
up the basic weakness in the strategy 
United States. The Russian Bolsheviks! 
vaded Ukraine during January 1918 
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purpose of destroying the independent Gov- 
ernment of Ukraine. ‘This occurred at a 
time, according to our plans, when the Rus- 
sians were supposed to be fighting the Ger- 
mans on the approaches to Petrograd and 
Moscow. With the main forces of the re- 
ped Russian Imperial Army at their 
grouped, the Bolsheviks captured Kiev, the 
capital city of Ukraine, and forthwith 
jaunched 4& campaign of mass terror. In 
Kiew atrocities were widespread, as reported 
Mr. Jenkins, American consul general, at 
Kiev, on March 1, 1918: 

“For the first 2 days of Bolshevik occupa-~- 
tion there were hundreds of executions, or, 
more properly speaking, murders. It is esti- 
mated that 300 or 400 officers were shot down 
on the streets or taken to a park near the 
former residence of the governor, where they 

killed.” 

2 Ukrainian ‘volunteers then regrouped 
their forces and attempted to liberate their 
homeland from the Russian Bolsheviks. 
Failing recognition and assistance from the 
Allies they then turned to the Austro-Ger- 
mans for military cooperation in this task. 
This point is verified in a from 
Ambassador Francis to the Secretary of State 
on May 20, 1918, which is as follows: 

“at the same time I learn from reliable 
sources that Mirbach is courting Kadets and 
anti-Bolsheviks and proposing course similar 
to that followed in Ukraine when anti-Bol- 
shevik government was established by Ger- 
man force although composed of patriotic 
Russians who preferred Allied assistance to 
German but despairing of former they em- 
braced the lativer.” 

Here again the Ukrainian nationalists are 
described as ‘‘patriotic Russians,”’ an indica- 
tion of our ignorance of the contending 
forces at work within the broken Russian 
empire. The Ukrainian volunteers were 
joined by small elements of the Austro-Ger- 
man Army as they drove the Bolsheviks off 


Ukrainian territory. American Ambassador - 


to France, Mr. Sharp, reported on April 4, 
1918: 

“Except at Xherson, where a German de- 
tachment is szid to have been massacred, the 
Austro-Germans are welcomed as deliverers 
inall towns. In the country districts where 
they seize all the food supplies they meet 
with some difficulties as the peasants who 
are disbanded soldiers are massacring with 
their arms isolated parties. Nevertheless the 
Austro-Germans are continuing to obtain 
immense results with practically no effort, 
their troops being far from numerous and 
a of elements of the most inferior 


This was followed by a report from Am- 
bassador Sharp on April 16, 1918: 

“There is a rumom that the Austro-Ger- 
mans intend to dissolve the Rada at Kiev 
and install 2 German t.” 

General Eichhorn, German commander in 
chief in Ukraine, issued an order the effect of 

would prevent the distribution of 
landed estates among the peasants although 


by 

Woops for purpose of helping them in re- 
order within such limits and in such 
— only as decided by the Ukrainian 

's Republic, that no arbitrary inter- 
on part of German and Austro- 
military commanders (in) social- 
a life of Ukraine will be tolerated.” 
Rada government fell and Pavlo Sko- 
historic’ ueec’™me hetman of Ukraine, a 
title of chief of -state. General 
then took steps to prevent the 
military from interfering in the 
States Mnuc® Of Ukraine, and the United 
rete, Minister to the Mr, Gar- 
~» Teported on May 5, 1918: © 


an 
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“After that the new government was calied 
into existence by Ukrainians themselves and 
will not recognize Communistic theories of 
property.” 

However the opinion still existed among 

American diplomats stationed in. Russia that 
the Ukrainian independence movement was 
nothing more than a creation of German 
Pp . An American consul at Mos- 
cow, Mr. Poole, commenting on the forma- 
tion of the new government had this to 
report: 
“First, it suggests that the Germans, hav- 
ing made use so far of the fiction of a 
Ukrainian nationality, may henceforth sup- 
port a movement for the reconstruction of 
Russia through amalgamation of Great Rus- 
sia with the Ukraine under government 
similar to that’ now seated at Kiev, which 
is strictly non-Socialist and subservient to 
Germany.” 

The new Ukrainian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, N. P. Vasilenko, in a speech reported 
by Mr. Poole on May 22, 1918, exposed this 
estimate as false in these words: 

“In the Ukraine we see a healthy national 
feeling and the strength of the Ukraine is 
in this. We know that the entire Slavonic 
revival was built upon the national prin- 
ciple. * * * The facts upon which I base 
my stand, for the good of the Ukraine, the 
establishment of its strength and power, the 
development of its capacity for defense in 
the future, for these I intend giving all my 
strength.” 

Vasilenko based his program for the fu- 
ture of an independent Ukraine on close 
contact with the German military. In this 
he received some opposition from those 
Ukrainians who were not convinced that 
Germany would permit an independent 
Ukraine. However, no other course was open 
to the leaders of the Ukrainian tndependence 
movement because they were threatened by 
another Russian Bolshevik invasion and the 
Allies failed to respond to Ukrainian appeals 
for assistance. 


UKRAINIANS APPEAL TO PRESIDENT WILSON 


The general situation on the eastern front 
went from bad to worse. The so-called 
White Russians under General Denikin while 
being opposed to the Bolsheviks were bent 
upon reconstructing the Russian Empire. 
The German armies in turn were desperately 
in need of food which they attempted to 
extract from Ukraine. When the Ukrainian 
Peasants refused to cooperate with the 
Germans this resulted in a substantial in- 
crease of German troops in Ukraine. The 
American Chargé in Sweden, Mr. Whitehouse, 
reported an interesting piece of intelligence 
on the situation which he received from a 
Rumanian engineer who had recently ar- 
rived from Kharkiv: 

“Germans will not succeed in securing food 
or in organizing Ukrainians into divisions 
for fighting in West.” 

Qn October 15, 1918 the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Council sent the following message to 
President -Wilson through the American 
Minister in Switzerland, Mr. Stovall: 

“Ukrainian National Council just founded 
in Switzerland of representatives of almost 
all political parties of Ukraine for the defense 
of Ukrainian national and democratic cause 
abroad formulates its best wishes to you, Mr. 
President. It places itself entirely on the 
basis of your program in which it sees the 
best guaranty for the continued free exist- 
ence of the independent Ukrainian state. 
We are sure that the entire Ukrainian peo- 
ple is at one with us in placing its entire 
confidence in your defense of our independ- 
ence before our enemies. Ukraine does not 
wish to encroach upon the rights of other 
people. Her oniy wish is that all the terri- 
tories populated by our race, 
Eastern Galicia and Bukovina now oppressed 
by the Austrians, be reunited 
and independent government entering as a 
member into the society of nations.” 
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Hetman Skoropadsky issued a proclama- 
tion on November 23, 1918, calling for all 
Ukrainians to unite for the reconstitution 
of Russia upon a federal basis. Soon 
thereafter his government fell because it 
acted contrary to the wishes of the Ukrain- 
ian people. On December 16, 1918, the 
American Minister to Sweden, Mr. Morris, 
reported the following: 

“Reports from Berlin: Kiev besieged by 
troops of Ukrainian National League which 
captured all Ukraine. Political situation 
very favorable to this league.” 

Simon Petlura, the field leader of this 
movement, was at first depicted by our in- 
telligence sources as the leader of the Bol- 
sheviks. This misinformation was corrected 
on December 21, 1918, in a report from the 
American Minister in Rumania, Mr. Vopicka, 
as follows: 

“This morning a committee of Ukrainians, 
representing public organizations which are 
most influential, called on me and stated 
that Petlura does not lead the Bolshevik 
army as is reported, but the republican 
army, which is fighting for the independ- 
ence of Ukraine against Hetman Skoropad- 
sky, who favors the federation system for 
Russia.” 


ALLIED CONFUSION HELPED BOLSHEVISM 


The general confusion which prevailed, 
together with the basic Allied objective of 
keening the Russian Empire together, 
proved to be circumstances of great benefit 
to the Bolsheviks. The extent to which 
some of the Allied Powers were prepared to 
go in support of this objective is under- 
scored by the following report from Am- 
bassador Francis on October 20, 1918, report- 
ing on a conference with Russian Minister 
of Finance, Tereshchenko, he added: 

“He gives me first information about the 
formation in London of a Russo-British or- 
ganization with a capital of 300 million 
(pounds) for exploitation of northern Rus- 
sia, especially Pechora district, and coloniz- 
ing same with Irish. Buchanan, former 
British Ambassador, Russia, vice chairman. 
Tereshchenko objects to scheme as I do.” 

It will be recalled that at this same period 
in history the Irish people were fighting 
for their national independence from the 
British Empire. 

It would appear from this that some ele- 
ments in the British Government were pre- 
pared to save their own empire and that of 
the Rusians at the expense of the Irish 
patriots who, most likely would be the 
“colonizers” sent to Northern Russia. 

The events which followed in rapid suc- 
cession witnessed the collapse of the war on 
the Eastern front. The national independ- 
ence movements in Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Armenia, the North Caucasus, Tur- 
kestan and Cossackia were eventually de- 
stroyed by the Russian Bolsheviks. The 
Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Empires 
were destroyed. The reconstituted Russian 
Empire rose up in the form of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Since then the 
British Empire, the French Empife, and the 
Dutch Empire have passed into oblivion. 
Only the Russian Empire remains, vastly ex- 
panded and still pursuing the age-long dream 
of world conquest. This unhappy state of 
affairs should bring into sharp focus the 
political sterility which attaches to any na- 
tional policy towards the Russians which 
fails to support the age-Iong struggles of the 
non-Russian nations of the Russian Empire 
for freedom and national independence. It 
should also serve as an object lesson to the 
newly independent nations of the world and 
te the leaders of the national independence 
movements in the colonial and dependent 
areas of the free world, who have taken a 
position of neutralism in the world political 
arena or who look to the Kremlin as a dis- 
interested benefactor. There remains an 
urgent need to dramatize for all fhe people 
of the world the golden era of national inde- 
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pendence during and folowing World War I 
and the role of the Russian imperialists in 
putting out the lamp of freedom and inde- 
pendence in all the many countries they now 
occupy. This is the only logical response we 
can make, in our own self-interest, to the 
latest propaganda effort of the Russians to 
rewrite history. 





Major Safeguards Enacted in New Trade 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
American industry and American work- 
ingmen have been arbitrarily saddled 
with a completely unnecessary extension 
of the old 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 
This legislation was approved by the 
Congress despite the insistence by many 
Members that it was not in the best in- 
terests of our country. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues 
joined with me to point out the dangers 
and unfairness inherent in the exten- 
sion bill, H. R. 12591. We insisted that, 
because of the vital importance of Amer- 
ican industry to our country, this sensi- 
tive area should be controlled by the 
Congress and not by the appointed offi- 
cials of the State Department. However, 
that does not change the fact that this 
legislation was passed. Consequently, 
the industries of our country that are 
vulnerable to cheap foreign imports must 
find some way to live with the law. 

For that reason, I would like to in- 
clude as a portion of my remarks an arti- 
cle published in the July-August 1958 
issue of Topics, the bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League. This article -sug- 
gests many ways that American pro- 
ducers can fight the rising tide of 
imports and I therefore commend it to 
the attention of the House. While I was 
opposed to the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Authority, I did support the 
provisions of H. R. 12591 that have 
strengthened the safeguards for our do- 
mestic producers. 

The article follows: 

Mason SAFEGUARDS ENACTED IN NEW TRADE 
Act 

While the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1958 empowers the President to un- 
dertake new and deeper tariff-cutting trade 
pacts for an additional 4-year period, Con- 
gress legislated therein major safeguarding 
provisions calling for more effective and ex- 
peditious remedies for American industry 
and labor adversely affected by present and 
past agreements. 

The President’s approval on August 20 of 
the 1958 Extension Act (Public Law 85-686) 
followed congressional acceptance of a Sen- 
ate-House conference report on H. R. 12591, 
the controversial trade-extension bill. The 
President's authority to cut rates tinder the 
1955 act expired June 30. 

Enactment of the 1958 trade-extension 
law has a twofoid significance: 

It climaxes a bitter congressional debate 
over the administration’s long-term freer 
trade proposals which were initially submit- 
ted to’ Congress last January. 
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It also marks a major phase in the long 
struggle by representatives of domestic in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture to obtain as- 
sured avenues of redress from the impact of 
low-wage imports by improving the admin- 
istrative effectiveness of the 24-year-old 
trade program. 

MILESTONES IN TRADE AGREEMENTS HISTORY 


The following retrospective examination 
of trade agreements history reveals that 
substantial gains have been achieved by tar- 
iff proponents in the most recent congres- 
sional extensions, including the new law. 

Status before 1951 extension: Although 
the-basic Tariff Act of 1930, which includes 
the trade agreement provisions, proposes, 
among its objectives, “to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States,” and “to pro- 
tect American labor,” no statutory safe- 
guarding procedures such as the escape and 
peril point provisions, existed prior to 1951. 

Beginning in 1947 provisions for invoking a 
trade agreement escape clause were set forth 
in Executive orders, which gave both the 
President and the United States Tariff Com- 
mission wide discretionary authority. Two- 
thirds of all escape clause applications filed 
by domestic producers before the Commis- 
sion between 1947 and 1951, were dismissed 
by the agency after preliminary examination. 
No formal investigations were required and 
escape probes ending in tie votes were auto- 
matically dismissed. 

Legislation providing for peril point find- 
ings by the Tariff Commission preliminary to 
United States tariff negotiations, was en- 
acted in the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1948 but was repealed in the following 
year by the 1949 Extension Act. 

1951 extension: The Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 for the first time made 
both the escape clause and peril point pro- 
cedures a matter of legisiative directive. 
Tariff Commission escape investigations be- 
came mandatory and criteria of injury were 
established. The Commission was required 
to submit its escape clause reports to the 
President within a l-year period. The Chief 
Executive retained his discretionary author- 
ity to overrule the Commission recommenda- 
tions, but was required to report to Congress 
within 60 days in the event he took action 
counter to the Commission findings of injury. 

In cases in which the Commission found 
no injury it was required to publish a report 
stating its findings and conclusions. 

The 1951 trade extension also helped to 
restore the effectiveness of section 22 of the 
AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Act). It in- 
cluded the GATT caveat which has been 
repeated in subsequent extensions: “The 
enactment of this act shall not be constryed 
to determine or indicate the approval or 
disapproval by the Congress of the executive 
agreement known as the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade.” 

1953 extension: The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1953 reduced from 1 year 
to 9 months the time allowed for the Tariff 
Commission to complete its escape-clause 
investigations. Escape cases involving evenly 
divided votes of the Commissioners were to 
be sent to the President who could not 
choose between either set of recommenda- 
tions. 

1954 extension: The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1954 barred duty cuts under 
the trade program if the President found 
that such reductions threatened domestic 
production needed for national-defense re- 
‘quirements. 

1955 extension: The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955 required the Tariff 
Commission to make public its findings of 
injury and recommendations thereon to the 
President. Hitherto, the law had required 
only that such reports be transmitted to the 
President. Escape-clause applicants claimed 
that the alleged secrecy involving such re- 
ports was in fact a one-sided affair since 
foreign countries whose imports were in- 


volved in the escape cases were often 
aware of the Commission’s recommendations 


therein while the American industry was left 


in the dark. 

Escape-clause rules were tightened 
criteria brosdened to include a new defini. 
tion of industry which permitted a segment 
thereof to file an escape application ahd 
obtain relief thereunder even though the 
rest of the industry was not affected by the 
offending imported article. 

The national security provisions of the 
1954 Extension Act were broadened to pro. 
vide for an avenue of relief via ODM, the 
then Office of Defense Mobilization. Pregj. 
dential authority was granted to raise duties 
or impose quotas in order to adjust imports 
to a level that would not threaten to impair 
the national security. 


TREND OF PROGRESS CONTINUES IN NEW 1958 act 


Improvements in addition to the safe. 
guards legislated in the earlier extension 
acts have been incorporated by Congress in 
the new Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, including a significant provision which 
gives Congress for the first time in trade 
agreements history an opportunity to review 
and curtail the President's hitherto complete 
discretionary authority to reject favorable 
Commission recommendations in escapes 
clause cases. 

The additional safeguards which Congress 
wrote into the 1958 Trade Act proinpted the 
New York Journal of Commerce, on August 
8, to comment editorially that the new law 
“gives the President and Tariff Commission 
much more freedom to increase tariffs than 
to cut them.” 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF 1958 TRADE ACT ANALYZED 


The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958 extends the authority of the President 
to negotiate duty cuts by means of executive 
trade pacts for 4 years to June 30, 1962. He 
may reduce United States tariffs from their 
July 1, 1958, levels, by one of the following 
three alternative methods: 

1. By reductions up te 20 percent of cur- 
rent rates with cuts limited to 10 percent in 
any 1 year, or in reductions which can be 
applied in 4 annual stages of 5 percent each. 
The tariff cuts may be made initially effective 
during the life of the present Extension Act; 
that is, until 1962, or within the 4-year 
period thereafter. 

2. By reductions of 2 percentage points ad 
valorem below rates existing on July 1, 1958, 
and based on an annual cut of 1 percentage 
point. This authority permits reductions 
greater than the overall 20 percent cut al 
lowed under No. 1 on rates of duty currently 
lower than 10 percent ad valorem. 

8. By reductions to 50 percent ad valorem, 
or ad valorem equivalent of a specific rate, 
of rates which are now er than 50 pér- 
cent. Reductions under this procedure would 
be in yearly reductions of one-third. 
PERIL POINT PROCEDURES SHARPENED IN NEW LAW 


Preliminary procedures for n 


‘trade agreements are amended, the effect be- 


ing to circumscribe the practical a 
of the new Presidential tariff-cutting au- 
thority. 

The law stipulates that it is the sense of 
Congress that the President “during the 
course of negotiating any foreign trade agree 
ment * * * should seek information 
advice * * * from representatives of indus 
try, agriculture, and labor.” ‘ 

The period during which the Tariff Com- 
mission must complete its peril point de 
terminations is extended from 4 to 6 months. 

An automatic and immediate escape claus 
investigation is to be launched by the Tarif 
Commission whenever the latter, during its 


peril point studies, finds that “an increase 10 


duty or additional import restriction 16 1 
quired to avoid serious injury.” Hitherto, 
the affected industry would have been 1+ 
quired to file an escape clause application. 
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In the course of its peril point determina- 
tion, the Tariff Commission “to the extent 
ticable,” and in addition to other factors, 

is to (a) ascertain the average invoice price 


’ wt which the foreign article was sold for 


rt to the United States” and the whole- 
sale price in the United States of similar or 
directly competitive articles during the last 
calendar year, and (b) estimate “the maxi- 
mum increase in annual imports which may 
occur without causing injury” to the domes- 
tic industry involved. 

The Commission is also to request the 
various executive departments and agencies 
for information in their possession concern- 

prices and other economic data from the 
principal supplier foreign country for any 
imported article involved in peril-point 
proceedings. 

ESCAPE-CLAUSE CASES CUT TO 6 MONTHS 


The new 1958 Trade Extension Act incor- 
porates substantial amendments to statutory 
escape-clause procedures. 

The period during which the Tariff Com- 
mission must investigate and report to the 
President in an escape-clause investigation 
is reduced from 9 to 6 months. This com- 


with the 1-year deadline first written - 


into the law in 1951. The Commission is 
also authorized to subpena persons and rec- 
ords involving escape clause and other 
investigations. 

The scope of tariff relief available under 
escape procedures is considerably enlarged 
by moving the base date used by the Presi- 
dent to proclaim a rate increase of 50 per- 
cent in escepe cases, from January 1, 1945 to 
July 1, 1934. The effect is to permit tarii? 
increases up to 50 percent of the generally 
higher rates in effect before the duty re- 
ductions in the trade agreements negotiated 
between 1934 and 1945. Provision is made 
in cases involving specific and compound 
rates to permit increases which will take into 
account currently inflated prices. 

, New authority is given the President per- 
mitting him to assess a duty up to 50 per- 
cent on United States commodities cur- 
rently bound in trade agreements to a duty- 
free status. Hitherto, items on the free list 
could not be made dutiable except by con- 
gressional action. 


CONGRESS GIVEN ROLE IN ESCAPE CASES 


While the 1958 extension continues the 
President’s discretionary authority to pro- 
claim or reject escape-clause recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Tariff Commission, 
it provides a method whereby Congress can 
make effective the Commission’s recom- 
mendations despite their rejection by the 
President. - 

The law provides that, following a Presi- 
dential rejection of @ Commission escape 
recommendation, both Houses of Congress 
may, within a 60-day period, enact the Com- 
mission findings by a concurrent resolution 
passed by a two-thirds vote of each House. 
Such a resolution would be privileged, thus 
assuring prompt congressional consideration 


The new congressional role in escape cases 
is surrounded by complex rules. The chance 
of an industry winning the two-thirds sup- 
Port of both House and Senate is unlikely. 

eless, the new provision permits 

for the first time to maintain a 

Close Scrutiny over the administration of 
oa machinery tn the trade law. It 
; Provides injured domestic groups with 
congressional forum in which to present 
and publicize their cases and refute the 
Don ential reasons for denying them relief. 
a €ressional review of the administration 
the escape-clause safeguard may thus act 


8&8 & possible deterrent on the President’s 


.- ent rejection of escape-clause relief rec- 


ommendations. 
NATIONAL SECURITY SECTION GTHENED 


The national-security provisions of the 
woo trade statute are strengthened by the 
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new law. The principle is established that 
the President will not reduce a tariff if he 
finds that such reduction would threaten 
to impair the national security. 

New investigatory procedures call for an 
immediate probe: by the Director of the 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization 
(ODCM). If he finds that an industry is 
being harmed, to the impairment of the na- 
tional security, and the President does not 
rule to the contrary, remedial action is to 
follow. 

The scope of the national security inves- 
tigation is widened to require the ODCM 
director and the President to “recognize the 
close relation of the economic welfare of 
the Nation to our national security, and 
* * * take into consideration the impact of 
foreign competition on the economic wel- 
fare of individual domestic industries.” 

The OCDM is required to publish a report 
on the disposition of each case, set up pro- 
cedural regulations covering its investiga- 
tions, and submit, by February 1, 1959, a 
progress report to Congress which must also 
include an analysis of projected national de- 
fense requirements and related matters. 


PRESIDENTS REPORT TO CONGRESS BROADENED 


The President’s annual report to Congress 
on the operation of the trade-agreements 
program is broadened to include an account 
of the results of action taken to obtain re- 
moval of foreign-trace restrictions (including 
discriminatory restrictions) against United 
States exports, remaining restrictions, and 
the measures available to seek their removal. 


ANTIDUMPING BILL ENACTED 


The President, on August 14, signed into 
law H. R. 6006 (Public Law 85-630) providing 
for new definitions and administrative 
changes in the Antidumping Act of 1921. 
Presidential action followed congressional 
acceptance of a House-Senate conference ver- 
sion of the antidumping legislation. 

The new law contains legislative recom- 
mendations submitted in 1957 by the Treas- 
ury Department pursuant to a directive in 
the Customs Simplification Act of 1956, and 
incorporates changes submitted in congres- 
sional hearings on H. R. 6006 by ATL and oth- 
er trade groups. 

Technical language changes enacted are 
designed to plug loopholes in the antidump- 
ing statute permitting more effective en- 
forcement thereof by the Treasury. 

The act requires both a finding of dumping 
by the Treasury and a finding of injury to 
American producers by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Under the new law a presumptive find- 
ing of such injury would result if the Com- 
mission deliberations in an antidumping case 
resulted in an evenly split vote. 





Congressman Moore To Tour District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


_ HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of Congress draws to a close, we 
all are looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to return to our respective States 
and visit and talk with the people whom 
we have the honor to represent here in 
the Congress. 

Inasmuch as the First Congressional 
District of West Virginia is only an 
hours time from Washington by modern 
air travel, I have made every effort to 
spend as much time in my district even 
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while the Congress was in session. This 
has permitted me to better help and 
assist the people in my district and has 
given me a better-than-average knowl- 
edge of conditions in West Virginia and 
how the folks back home feel on par- 
ticular legislative issues. Also, through- 
out the session, I have maintained an 
office in the district to better serve my 
constituents, and I have made a great 
many personal appearances and 
speeches in the seven counties which I 
represent. However, the limited time 
which I have been able to spend in my 
district has not permitted me to travel 
about as much as I would like, and to 
talk with persons who have problems on 
which I, as their Cngressman, might be 
of assistance. Consequently, I am look- 
ing forward to adjournment as a time 
when I might visit each community and 
hold regular office hours during which 
time persons might drop in to say hello 
or to sit down and discuss specific 
problems. 

In preparation for these annual visits 
in each community, I have made ar- 
rangements for office space in various 
courthouses, post offices, and other civic 
buildings where it will be convenient to 
meet and privately discuss problems 
with individuals, who might want to see 
me. The following schedule has been ar- 
ranged and in each instance the time 
shown is local time in the particular 
community: 

Monday, September 22, Hancock 
County: 10 a. m. to 12 noon, City Build- 
ing, Chester; 1:30 to 4:30 p. m., court- 
house, New Cumberland. 

Wednesday, September 24, Hancock 
County: 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., post 
office building, Weirton. 

Thursday, September 25, Brooke 
County: 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., court- 
house, Wellsburg. 

Friday, September 26, Ohio County: 
9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., post office build- 
ing, Wheeling. 

Monday, September 29, Marshall 
County: 9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., courthouse, 
Moundsville. 

Wednesday, Oetober 1, Taylor Coun- 
ty: 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., post office 
building, Grafton. 

Thursday, October 2, Marion County: 
9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., courthouse, Fair- 
mount. 

Tuesday, October 7, Wetzel County: 
9:30 a. m. to 12 noon, courthouse, New 
Martinsville; 1:30 to 4:30 p. m., city hall, 
Pine Grove. . 

Wednesday, October 8, Wetzel and 
Marshall Counties: 9:30 a. m. to 12 noon, 
city hall, Cameron; 1 to 4 p. m., city hall, 
Hundred. 

Thursday, October 9, Marion County: 
9:30 a. m. to 12 noon, post office, Farm- 
ington; 1:30 to 4:30 p. m., city hall, 
Rivesville. 

These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can possibly 
make them, and workers, business men, 
and housewives are urged to drop by 
for a chat. No appointments are nec- 
essary and all persons are welcome to 
come as “they are’”’ to see and visit with 
their Congressman. I hope the tour this 
year will be as successful as it was last 
year when we had several hundred peo- 
ple each day stop by our “mobile” office 
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to let me know their feelings on various 
matters. 

In addition, I would like to mention 
that my district office, located in the 
Mercantile Bank Building in Mounds- 
ville, is open 6 days a week to serve the 
residents of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. When I am out of the office on 
official business, there is always a com- 
petent member of my staff available to 
answer questions or assist persons with 
their problems. I always welcome hav- 
ing my friends call upon me whenever 
my services might be of particular as- 
sistance. 





The Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we have enacted into law legislation 
making the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency of the Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, a measure long 
overdue, I set forth below the testimony 
of myself and our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. RreHLMaN, Of New York, as 
given before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on August i, 1958: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(Statement of Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, & 

Representative in Congress from the State 

of New York) 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Representative MuLTER. I am ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, Representative from the 25th Con- 
gressional District of New York. 

Mr. Chairman; I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear this morning. I am doing 
so by the unanimous direction of the Sub- 
committee No. 2 of the House Small Business 
Committee. 

I have a joint statement prepared on my 
own behalf and on behalf of Congressman R. 
WALTER RIEHLMAN, of New York, who is the 
ranking minority member of the committee. 


With your permission, I will ask you to 
make it part of the record and I will sum- 
marize it briefly. 

Chairman Haypven. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


“STATEMENT OF HON. ABPi\HAM J. MULTER, 
CHAIRMAN, AND HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
RANKING MINORITY MEMBER, SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 2 OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my colleague, the Honorable R. Wat- 
TER RIEHLMAN, of New York, and I deeply ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before 
your committee and to testify with regard to 
the pending appropriation request of the 
Small Business Administration. Both Con- 
gressman RIEHLMAN and I have been mem- 
bers of the Small Business Committee of the 
House of Representatives for many years, and 
more specifically are chairman and ranking 
minority member, respectively, of subcom- 
mittee No. 2 of the Small Business Commit- 
tee which, within the committee as a whole, 
has the responsibiilty of reviewing the oper- 
ations of the Small Business Administration 
as well as Government procurement. The 
other members of this subcommittee are: 
Hon. Smney R. Yares, of Illinois; Hon. Tom 
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Steep; of Oklahoma; and Hon. Horace SEELY- 
Brown, Jr., of Connecticut. * 

“This particular subcommittee during the 
past two Congresses has held extensive hear- 
ings and has made intensive investigations 
directly related to the programs of the Small 
Business Administration. Mr. Chairman, we 
believe that these studies with the resulting 
recommendations have contributed to a con- 
siderable degree to the Small Business Act as 
it exists today. It is because of the deep in- 
terest of our committee in the welfare of 
small business throughout the country and 
in the effectiveness of the varied programs 
of assistance within the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s legislative authority that my 
friend and colleague, WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
and I requested an opportunity to appear 
here today. ~ 

“Since the Small Business Administration 
request for funds will not be formally heard 
by the House Appropriations Committee, the 
members of our subcommittee will discuss 
the matter individually with members of 
that committee. 


“SBA programs 


“As you gentlemen well know, the Con- 
gress has designed the SBA programs to help 
small business in the areas of financial, pro- 
curement, management, and technical assist- 
ance since it is in these fields that small busi- 
ness concerns have encountered the greatest 
impediments to successful operation. We 
know you are well aware that the diffi- 
culties confronting small business have been 
very much the same over the years. The 
continuing and fundamental nature of the 
problems of small business which the Con- 
gress has long recognized, of course, was re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the Small 
Business Administration. 

“Through the financial assistance program 
the SBA has supplemented the assistance 
given by our private financial institutions by 
supplying credit which would not bo obtain- 
able otherwise. This supplemental assist- 
ance by the Federal Government, within the 
limits the Congress has decreed to be neces- 
sary to properly safeguard public funds, is 
essential to the well-being of thousands of 
small-business concerns and, we believe, to 
the welfare of our entire economic structure. 

“The Federal Government spending for 
goods and services in the interest of our 
national defense and security has for many 
years had a serious impact not only on the 
type of goods we produce in this country but 
also on the productive facilities of our in- 
dustrial complex. It has been a matter of 
great concern to our committee and, we 
know, to all Members of the Congress 
whether our smaller productive units are 
properly utilized in producing for the na- 
tional defense. If they are not, then these 
effective units of industry may be lost to our 
civilian economy, and more compelling an 
integral part of any all-out defense effort 
may not be available when the need arises. 

“It is axiomatic that small business is 
essential to a well balanced, fully productive 
democratic society. In support of this prin- 
ciple the Small Business Administration has 
been diligent in its efforts to increase small 
business participation in Government pro- 
curement. Within the limits of its man- 
power, we believe, the SBA has used every 
possible means to make small business better 
aware of the opportunities in Government 
procurement and has assisted in the actual 
awarding of contracts to small business 
through the set-aside program and by the 
use of certificates of competency as provided 
in the act. 

“We are sure you gentlemen are well aware 
that one of the biggest problems confronting 
small business is the lack of competent man- 
agement and technical know-how. We be- 
lieve that the SBA, through counseling and 
dissemination of carefully prepared and in- 





formative published material, has done much 
to assist small-business men all over the 
country to become more alert to the chang. 
ing demands of markets and techni 
thereby attaining a stronger competitive 
position. 

“Of particular importance has been the 
role of the Small Business Administration 
within the executive departments as the 
spokesman for the small-business concerns 
of our country. Through its efforts, ang— 
more than ever before, other Government 
agencies are aware of the need for adequate 
consideration of small business. The SBA 
has increasingly acted as an adviser and asa 
critic in the formulation of agency policy 
and in the administration of existing pro- 
grams. 

“Future success of SBA programs 


“Mr. Chairman, the record of SBA speaks 
for itself. Much has been done to help small 
business; much more still needs to be done, 
Both the accomplishments and the need for 
future planning have, we are sure, guided 
the action taken by both the House and - 
Senate when the Small Business Administra- 
tion was made a permanent agency. But, 


. Mr. Chairman, it is not enough that the SBA 


be made a permanent agency, it must have 
sufficient funds and personnel to fulfill the 
intent of Congress, to do the job that needs 
to be done. 

“In this respect our subcommittee, for 
whom we are speaking today, wishes to point 
out certain areas in the operations of SBA 
where a lack of sufficient funds could seri- 
ously impair the effectiveness of the agency 
and which would, in turn, act to the detri- 
ment of small business. 


“Procurement assistance 


“We would like to call to your attention 
the fact that the Bureau of the Budget has 
requested funds for only 88 technical posi- 
tions in the field to carry out all procurement 
assistance programs. The Department of De- 
fense alone has designated about 380 small-; 
business specialists or representatives as- 
signed to its small-business programs al- 
though in most cases these employees have 
other assigned duties. Yet the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, which is assigned the 
primary responsibility of assisting small busi- 
ness to receive its fair share of Government 
purchases, is allotted but 88 positions. It is 
in the field offices that most procurement 
takes place and where the small-business 
man -must have access to SBA services and 
assistance. 

“We might say parenthetically, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee has commented in its reports that the 
Small Business Administration has spent too 
few dollars on its nonlending functions. 
Our subcommittee concurs in this view. 
However, the SBA has fully utilized its appro- 
priations for nonlending functions. The 
question of increased appropriations for pro- 
curement assistance and other nonlending 
functions is one which the Congress. must de- 


cide because apparently the Bureau of the — 


Budget fails to recognize the importance of 
the procurement-assistance program. 

“Let us look at the small number of pél- 
sonnel now assigned to the small-business 
joint determination set-aside program. 
agency indicates that 37 of its representatives . 
are carrying on this program on 4 I 
basis in 90 Government purchasing offices. 
In addition, these men are attempting 
maintain liaison with 140 procurement } 
stallations and initiating set asides when 
they can be present. There is no Budget Bus 
reau request for additional personnel {0F 
this program. 4 

“Frankly, we cannot visualize how a sta. 
of 37 can adequately carry out the 
at so large a number of installations. The 
adequacy of set-aside coverage by the . 
Business Administration can be more sefl- 
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ously questioned when it is realized that 
are approximately 800 military instal- 
jations which make purchases, plus a greater 
number of Federal civilian agency offices. 
tlemen, we do not believe the beneficial 
results of the joint determination (set aside) 
m as provided for in the Small Busi- 
ness Act will be achieved unless the Con- 
on its own motion, provides the neces- 
sary personnel to prosecute the program vig- 
orously as we certainly intended in drafting 


the legislation. 


“In response to inquiry we have been in- 
formally advised that the Small Business 
Administration is limiting publicity regard~- 
ing its procurement and technical-assistance 

because its present staff cannot 
adequately handle more inquiries and prob- 
jems from small-business firms than are now 
received. Yet only 18 positions (not 


new positions) are authorized to carry on the 


of how to sell to the Government 
and to handle casework where the SBA as- 
sists individual firms with their procure- 
ment problems. These 18 employees are also 
fred to assist small firms in bidding in 
areas of procurement where small-business 
competition is needed and to notify them of 
contract opportunities suitable to 
their facilities. These are important pro- 
grams, as we have said, yet only 18 positions 
are being requested to carry out these func- 
tions in the agency’s 55 field offices. 
“The agency has reported that during cal- 
eendar year 1957, about 23,500 cases of pro- 
curement assistance, counseling and repre- 
sentation in behalf of small-business firms 
were handiei. Gentlemen, we know that 
there are many more small firms needing 
assistance in selling to the Government. At 
present there are an estimated total of 309,- 
000 manufacturing establishments in the 
United States. Of course, an undetermined 
number of these manufacturing establish- 
ments would necessarily be deducted to se- 
cure an accurate figure for the number of 
companies involved since many companies, 
we know, owr one or more establishments. 
However, allowing for a certain amount of 
duplication, it is estimated that somewhere 
between 50,000 and 75,000 companies are in- 
terested in Government contracts, and most 
of them fall into the category of smaller com- 
panies. The SBA facilities survey of smaller 
manufacturing plants numbers approxi- 
mately 40,000. We must assume that many 
companies require procurement assistance 
More than once during the course of a year; 
therefore, we believe that in this particu- 
lar phase of SBA’s activities the number of 
positions allotted should be doubled, that is 
36 positions. 
“Subcontracting assistance 
“Another area in which small business de- 
serves more assistance isin the field of sub- 
contracting. The Small Business Adminis- 
tation provides assistance in this area by 
Visiting large prime contractors and subcon- 
to develop subcontract opportunities 
for'small concerns. During calendar year 
1957, the SBA reports that 3,926 calls or 
Visits were made, from which it was able to 
teler 4,978 subcontract opportunities to 
small-business firms. The success of such 
§ program depends up6én a sufficient number 
of personnel to make repetitive contacts to 
which secure large Government con- 
It is our feeling that the agency’s ef- 
in making less than 4,000 calls or visits 
to develop subcontract opportunities is mere- 
lysctatching the surface. We seriously ques- 
: . or the request for 11 positions (10 
ReW Positions) is sufficient to carry on this 
the, Mportant program. We must recognize 
subcontracting has become most im- 
Portant to small-business firms hecause the 
— of Government purchases devoted to 
we programs, to aircraft production, 
ad to highly complex weapons has increased 
and will undoubtedly increase still more in 
Years to come, 
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“Small-business firms cannot handle this 
type of prime contract and should receive 
greater assistance in their efforts to obtain 
subcontracts. The skill and inventiveness of 
thousands upon thousands of our smaller 
manufacturers and machine shops have been 
fully demonstrated in the growth of the air- 
craft industry. We must ke:p our procure- 
ment base broad in the missile as well as the 
aircraft industry: We need the skills which 
have been developed, and we need the small 
concerns which have grown up in the weap- 
ons industry during the past 20 years. They 
constitute a strategic reserve which must be 
kept in a position of readiness. 


“Other procurement assistance 


“Another SBA program of great importance 
to small-business concerns is that of certify- 
ing the credit and production capacities of 
small-business concerns that are low bidders 
on Government purchases. This program 
offers an appeal procedure for those small 
firms whose low bids on Government pro- 
curement have been questioned because of 
doubt as to their financial and productive 
capacities. Requests for assistance and for 
certificates of competency issued by the 
Small Business Administration are expected 
to increase.as this program is extended to 
more military and civilian purchasing offices. 

“Another factor which may add greatly to 
the number of requests for assistance is a 
recent decision by the Comptroller General 
stating Government contracting officers 
should apply the same standards to ascer- 
tain the fitness of the subcontractor as they 
apply th determining the fitness of a prime 
contractor. This may require the SBA to 
offer assistance in the form of certificates of 
competency to a large number of subcon- 
tractors. It would seem that the six posi- 
tions (no new positions) for this program 
are too low to handle the number of requests 
for assistance which should be forthcoming. 


“New responsibilities 


“We are concerned, too, that only a total of 
16 positions is requested to carry out the 2 
programs which are new to SBA. These pro- 
grams are: (1) set-asides on the sale of Gov- 
ernment property, including timber leases; 
and (2) research and development assistance 
for small firms. In view of the importance 
of these programs, it would seem that this is 
@ very modest request to cover the initial 
staffing requirements. 

“Management service 


“It is our subcommittee’s feeling that the 
request does not include adequate personnel 
for the management services program. As 
‘previously stated, one.of the biggest problems 
confronting smail business is lack of man- 
agerial skill and ‘technical know-how. De- 
spite this, only four positons (no new posi- 
tions) are requested for SBA’s field offices to 
provide ma t counseling services and 
to assist educational institutions in provid- 
ing management courses for’ small-business 
executives. 

“Summary: procurement assistance 


“We find, therefore, that there is no in- 
crease requested for personnel to further the 
following programs: Joint set-asides, pro- 
curement counseling, and prime contract re- 
ferrals, certificates of competency, facilities 
inventory, products assistance, and the man- 
agement series. 

“For emphasis we desire to summarize the 
status of new positions which have been 
requested in the fiscal 1959 request for pro- 
curement and technical assistance: 

“1, Ten additional positions are requested 
for subcontracting making a total of 11. 
These 11 men, we understand, will be ex- 
pected to work with more than 400 large 
prime contractors in carrying out subcon- 
tracting projects. 

“2. Twenty additional positions are re- 
quested for procurement and technical as- 
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sistance for branch offices where there are 
no professional staff members for this work 
at the present time. 

“3. Sixteen positions are provided to han- 
die the work in connection with surplus 
property sales and research and development 
activities. These additional positions, how- 
ever, were recommended by virtue of the 
adoption of the Senate amendments to the 
Small Business Act which provided for 
set-asides for small business in the sale of 
surplus property and assistance to small- 
business concerns in obtaining Government 
contracts for research and development as 
well as assistance flowing from other research 
and development activities sponsored by the 
Government. 

“This matter, Mr. Chairman, is of the 
utmost concern to small business. The 
Small Business Administration has become, 
insofar as small business is concerned, an 
agency of major importance in our Federal 
Government. The Congress in delegating 
authority to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has established many types of serv- 
ices which the agency must perform in the 
behalf of small business. We believe, as 
we are sure you can gather from our state- 
ment, that assistance to small business in 
securing an equitable portion of contract 
awards for goods and services is a most im- 
portant function of the Small Business 
Administration. That assistance when com- 
bined with the work pertaining to subcon- 
tracts, managerial, production, and other 
technical services, assumes even greater im- 
portance. 

“It is difficult to relate the results of the 
procurement assistance and collateral pro- 
grams in definitive terms. The set-aside 
program can be evaluated in dollars and 
number of set-asides. Of course, we can also 
evaluate in dollars the direct contract awards 
which small business receives from our de- 
fense and civilian agencies; and we have 
some idea of the dollar amounts of subcon- 
tracting, but we cannot give exact figures. 
Other types of assistance may be, as we 
have seen, statistically calculated in various 
ways; but we cannot evaluate in dollars the 
results of such assistance accruing to the 
thousands of small-business men who are 
the recipients. We know that this assist- 
ance is sought by small business, and we 
know that the staff of the Small Business 
Administration has been zealous in its ef- 
forts to render maximum service. We men- 
tion these points because they are im- 
portant in developing and crystallizing 
determinations relating to the procurement 
and technical-assistance programs. 

“We as a Nation are spending some $20 
billion a year for goods and services. for our 
national defense and about $4 billion for 
goods and services required by our civil de- 
partments and agencies (including the 
Atomic Energy Commission). The Chngress 
has piaced a responsibility on the Smail Busi- 
ness Administration to make certain that 
small business gets its share of the con- 
tracts awarded by the Government for goods 
and services. A procurement contract or 
subcontract provides employment, profits, 
and taxes and contributes to the growth 
of communities and of our economy as a 
whole. 

“Procurement assistance translated into 
contract awards, broadens our procurement 
base and Keeps active the skills, ingenuity, 
and inventiveness which have contributed 
to much of the building and success of our 
total manufacturing establishments. In 
many respects procurement assistance ren- 
ders to smaller manufacturers and other 
small concerns supplying the Government a 
greater service than the making of a loan. 
In making this statement we do not intend 
to imply that the financial assistance pro- 
gram does not need every penny which has 
been requested; we simply use this known 
fact to emphasize the necessity of providing 












































































SBA’s other programs with sufficient man- 
power and money to do the job. 

“Therefore, we believe that an inequity 
exists in the current appropriation request 
because ct the inadequate increase in funds 
allottee for procurement and technical as- 
sistance. This inequity may be illustrated 
by noting that, in fiscal 1958, 24 percent of 
SBA’s administrative funds were allocated 
to the procurement, production and tech- 
nical assistance programs, while in the pres- 
ent request for fiscal 1959 the Bureau of 
the Budget aHocation is only 22 percent of 
the total administrative funds. It will be 
noted that the 1959 allocation is 2 percent 
lower than the 1958 allocation despite the 
fact that the 1959 request includes 16 new 
positions to carry out the requirements of 
the Senate amendments relating to surplus 
property disposal and research and develop- 
ment. ‘To express this point in another way 
we refer to the 1959 request of $9,950,000 for 
financial assistance which represents an in- 
crease of 45 percent over the 1958 actual ex- 
penditures, for the regular lending program. 
This figure, of’ course, does not include 
funds for making disaster loans, the con- 
tingency reserve of $1,750,000 or funds for 
the liquidation of RFC loans. 

“We do not feel it proper to appear before 
the distinguished chairman and dis- 
tinguished members of this great commit- 
tee and offer wkat our subcommittee be- 
lieves to be constructive criticism without 
offering for your consideration a suggested 
solution or compromise on the most impor- 
tant problem of procurement, assistance. 
We respectfully suggest that the appropria- 
tion for procurement and technical assist- 
ance be increased by an amount equal to the 
increase for the regular lending pi 
An increase of 45 percent over the 1958 ac- 
tual expenditure for procurement and tech- 
nical assistance would equal $3,240,750 ex- 
clusive of the sum recommended for person- 
nel to administer surplus property sales 
and research and development activities as 
provided in the Senate amendments to the 
act. The addition of $150,000 for this work 
would make a total of $3,390,750. This, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, we believe would 
add sufficient manpower to the procure- 
ment and technical assistance programs to 
strengthen the areas of operation which we 
have previously cailed to your attention. 
Particularly, it would enable the Small 
Business Administration to extend its cov- 
erage of the principal military and civilian 
procurement operations, many of which are 
now covered only on a part-time basis. At 
present, out of. the some 800 military and 
civilian agencies which procure for the Gov- 
ernment, the SBA is able to cover only 90 of 
such operations and as indicated many on a 
part-time basis only. At the very least all 
principal procurement offices should be cov- 
ered by the Small Business Administration's 
procurement specialists. That would cover 
only 175 offices of the 800 mentioned. 

“At this very moment in our history when 
our national security is once again seriously 
threatened by the shadow of Communist 
aggression, all of us are concerned with 
thoughts of our national defense. It is of 
transcendent importance that every shop 
and factory in our country capable of pro- 
ducing for the national defense be given 
all possible assistance in connection with 
defense contracts when such assistance is 
required. We earnestly suggest that this is 
not possible unless the procurement-assist- 
ance programs, as provided for in the Small 
Business Act, are materially strengthened.” 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Representative Murer. The appearance 
here on behalf of our subcommittee is to 
urge to add to the appropriation for the 
Small Business Administration approxi- 
mately $600.000 in order that they can ade- 
quately perform the job that we in Congress 
expect them to perform. 
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Of course, most people look upon SBA as 
@ financial agency giving lending assistance 
to small business. While that is a most im- 
portant function of SBA, I think even 
though we cannot measure it in dollars and 
cents by far the most important function 
of SBA is the work it does on behalf of 
small business in connection with procure- 
ment, particularly Government procurement. 
They have a tremendous job that they have 
been trying to do and can do and will do 
much ‘better if we give them the tools with 
which to work in getting prime contracts to 
small business, in having Government set 
aside particular parts of procurement for 
small business, and in addition not only 
getting prime contracts for smal] business 
but inducing prime contractors who have 
Government contracts to subcontract part 
of that work to the small-business man. 


Procurement functions 


In addition to the work that the agency 
has been doing to date, in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act which-was approvod 
by the President on July 18, 1958, we added 
at the instance of the Senate, with the con- 
currence of the House, new procurement 
functions for SBA. 

We have required them now to take on 
the job of disposal of Government property 
including timber leases incidentally and in 
addition to that to do a job of research and 
development assistance for small-business 


The strange part of it is that the Budget 
Bureau has approved practically. no increase 
for this very important part of the work of 
the Small Business Administration. As a 
matter of fact, while increasing the budget- 
ary appropriation for the Small Business 
Administration for financial assistance by 
some 45 percent over the current budget 
they have actually recommended a 2-percent 
decrease in the procurement work despite 
the fact that the law, as now enacted, re- 
quires the Small Business Administration to 
do additional work and, as I say, very im- 
portant work. 

The House committee will not formally 
hear this matter, but we on the Small Busi- 
ness Committee have undertaken to ap- 
proach the members individually on the 
House side and present this problem to them 
so that, when this bill gets back to the 
House, they will be favorably disposed to 
give this agency the money it needs with 
which to properly carry on. 

I do hope that this committee will see fit 
to recommend and the Senate will follow 
the recommendation to give the Small Busi- 
ness Administration adequate money with 
which to carry on this very important work. 

Chairman Hayrpen. I understand your col- 
league, Mr. RIEHLMAN, cannot be here today. 

Representative MULTER. Mr. RIEHLMAN 
went to the Bethesda Hospital this morning 
and hoped to be able to get here.. He went 
there for a checkup. He hoped to be able 
to get here in time to add his comments to 
what I have said. Unfortunately he has 
been delayed. 

As I said at the outset, not only does Mr. 
RIEHLMAN agree with what I have said and 
with the statement but the statement has 


‘the unanimous approval of our subcommit- 


tee. 

Senator Younes. Congressman, this would 
help small business a great deal. It is the 
small business that is in trouble much more 
than big industry. 

Representative MULTER. is no doubt, 
Senator. Big business can do this job for 
themselves and unless small business has 
an agency such as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to help them do this job they 
are swallowed up in the mass. 

Senator Youne. I certainly agree with you. 

Representative Mu.tTer. Thank ‘you, sir. 

Chairman Hayrpsnw. We thank you for 
your appearance. 
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Report to 11th Congressional District of 
Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 3 : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
take this opportunity to provide the resi- 
dents of the 11th Congressional District 
of Michigan with a brief résumé of major 
legislation and of my activities as their 
Representative in the 85th Congress, 

I consider one of my primary responsi. 
bilities is keeping my constituents jn- 





. formed of the activities of the Congress. 


During the sessions of the Congress ] 
have reported to them by means of week- 
ly radio and TV broadcasts. I have also 
dispatched press releases at times when 
I considered it imperative that they be 
informed. Now at the close of the 85th 
Congress there is a need of bringing the 
activities of the Federal Government 
close to those who are affected by the 
laws which we pass, and who must as- 
sume the burden of the cost of the vast 
operation of the Federal Government, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


To streamline the operations of our 
national defense program, Congres 
passed the defense reorganization bill, 
as recommended by the President, which: 
promises both efficiency and economy in 
the most costly of our Government op- 
erations. -The defense reorganization 
bill is a step in the right direction, and 
was long needed to eliminate overlapping 
of authority and certain rivalries be- 
tween the various branches of the 
service. 

To further enhance our national de- 
fense, Congress created a National Space 
Agency; passed the atomic facilities 
bill; raised military pay; and authorized 
nuclear navy construction. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Mutual security was authorized with 
an appropriation of $3,298,092,500. Re- 
ciprocal trade agreements were extended 
giving the executive department author- 
ization to regulate and lower tariffs for 
4 more years. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


H. R. 8002, one of the major Hoover 
recommendati 
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. Persons retiring in the future will 
be eligible for a maximum benefit of- 
$127 compared to the existing maximum 
of $108.50. The minimum primary in- 
surance amount is increased from $30 to 
$33. Comparable adjustments will be 
‘made with respect to individual benefits 
and the maximum family benefits have 
peen increased from $200 per month to 


54, 
Syne contributors’ rate is increased by 


one-fourth percent applicable to both 


employee and employer over the rates 
provided under existing law with a cor- 
responding increas? for the self-em- 
ployed of three-eighths percent. The 
schedule of 4 additional tax increases 
jected under present law at 5-year 
intervals up through 1975 are acceler- 
ated so that the contribution schedule 
will become fully mature at 4% percent 
in 1969. This is applicable to both the 
employee and employer. The maximum 
annual amount of earnings on which 
workers will pay social-security taxes 
has been increased from $4,200 to $4,800. 
The new law increases from $60 to $65 
the maximum amount of public assist- 
ance benefits to which -the Federal 
matching is available for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
disabled. In the case of aid to dependent 
children the maximum Federal matching 
is applied to a dollar figure of $32 a 
month for the first dependent child in 
the home, $23 for each additional child 
in the home, and $43 a month for the 
relative caring for the dependent child 
orchildren. The new average method of 
computing amounts to which a State is 
entitled to Federal reimbursement is in- 
cluded in the new law. This is expected 
to increase the amount of Federal funds 
available in a State such as Michigan. 
Anew variable grant formula is included 
that places some discretion in the Fed- 
eral Administrator as to amounts that 
will be received by the respective States. 
The committee report on this subject in- 
dicates that Michigan will receive with 
Tespect to all public-assistanmce programs 
combined, a monthly increase per 
recipient of $3.50. 
' The amount authorized for annual ap- 
Propriations for maternal and child 
health services, crippled children’s serv- 
ices, and child welfare services has been 
' from $43,500,000 to $58,500,000. 
Programs are now extended to 
nm in urban areas. Heretofore, 
child welfare services were limited to 
predominately rural areas. 


TAXES 
The Congress enacted legislation to re- 
peal the Federal excise taxes applicable 
the transportation of property, effec- 
tive August 1, 1958. This is a very sig- 
t step in granting tax relief to 
the railroad industry, American agricul- 
and to American small business. 
is one of the provisions that were 
in the bill which. I sponsored, 
H.R. 9166. I regret that the Congress 
did not see fit to repeal also the Federal 
&xcise taxes on the transportation of 


Persons, but I assuré 
- tinue to you that I will con- 


press for the repeal of this war~ 
r ns contained in Public Law 
%6 improve the tax application to smali 


priated $9,948,000 for 
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business so as to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of growth capital, the more rapid 
write-off of depreciable assets, the 
carryback of net operating losses to a 
third year, and the avoidance of cor- 
porate mergers through liberalizing de- 
ferment of estate-tax payments. 
VETERANS 


The monthly rates of pensions to 
widows of Spanish-American, Indian, 
Mexican, and Civil War veterans have 
been increased. Public Law 168 will in- 
crease the rates of compensation for 
service-connected disabilities averaging 
from 10 percent to 25 percent. Also, 
Public Law 364 will provide for direct 
loans for veterans housing, increase tne 
amount of such loans, and lower the 
downpayment for FHA housing. 

HOUSING PROGRAM 


There is a need:for vast improvements 
in our highway systems. The Federal 
Government has tried to remedy this 
situation for the last few years. For 
the purpose of carrying out this plan, 
the Congress authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $900 million for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1960. Of this 
amount approximately $31,179,000 is 
designated to Michigan. The sum of 
$925 million is appropriated for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1961, of which 
an approximate appropriation of $32,- 
046,000 is designated for Michigan. 


LAMPREY EEL PROGRAM 


The United States and Canada lam- 
prey eel control program has shifted 
into high gear and it seems that an 
answer has been finally found to rid our 
streams and lakes of this salt-water 
bloodsucker. A substance called Dow- 
lap was first tested in Little Billie’s 
Creek near Cheboygan. Four hours 
after the chemical was introduced the 
dead lamprey larvae attracted hundreds 
of gulls and sandpipers. This research 
has been called unconditionally suc- 
cessful. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The St. Lawrence Seaway is the sec- 
ond great project which is going to be 
the most advantageous to the growth 
and development of our district. While 
the Mackinac Bridge joins the people of 
Michigan, the seaway joins us to the 
peoples of the world. At last report the 
actual construction was ahead of sched- 
ule. If all continues to go well, we will 
see the opening of this multimillion dol- 
lar project in the coming spring. 

DISTRICT BENEFITS 


The 11th Congressional District of 
Michigan has benefitted in many ways 
through legislation enacted during the 
85th Congress. River and harbor proj- 
ects for which funds were appropriated 
for advance engineering and for actual 
construction are Cooke and Indian Riv- 
ers, Devils River, Manistique Harbor, 
Poe Lock, Port Inland, St. Mary’s River, 
and Whitefish Point Harbor. 

Kinross Air Force Base was appro- 
operation and 
training facilities and authorization was 
granted for 475 housing units at the 
base. Thirteen million five hundred 
thousand dollars was also authorized for 
the construction of the Bomarc Missile 
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Base at Kinross. Alpena County Air- 
port has been appropriated $171,000 for 
operation and training facilities for the 
Air National Guard. Two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars has been 
appropriated for an Army National 
Guard armory and motor-vehicle-stor- 
age building at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Included in the CAA budget for 1958- 
59 are improvements to the Escanaba, 
Gaylord, Pellston, Menominee, Rogers 
City, and St. Ignace Airports. VORTAC 
radar is planned for Grand Marais and 
Pellston, 

POST OFFICES 

In the past 2 years new post offices 
have been built in Alpena, Elk Rapids, 
Harbor Springs, Hillman, Indian River, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Stephenson, and Van- 
derbilt. New ones are being planned for 
Mackinaw City and Mackinac Island. 

LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


H. R. 8456: To give the farmer the 
right to produce wheat for consumption 
on the farm where raised. 

H.R. 9036: To amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to provide account- 
ing procedures whereby dealers in per- 
sonal property may exclude from gross 
income amounts withheld by banks and 
finance companies on notes purchased 
from such dealers employing the accrual 
method of accounting. 

H. R. 9166: Repeal of taxes imposed 
on the transportation of persons and 
property. 

H.R. 10115: To provide an adequate, 
balanced, and orderly flow of milk and 
dairy products in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

H.R. 10492: To regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by estab- 
lishing quantitative restriction on the 
importation of hardwood plywood. 

H.R. 10860: To amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit schoolteachers 
and administrators to deduct from gross 
income certain expenses for additional 
education or training. 

H.R. 10861: To amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to exempt from the club 
dues tax certain charges made by non- 
profit clubs for the use of facilities. 

H. R. 11221: Lower excise tax on auto- 
mobiles, parts, and accessories. : 

H. R. 11453: To amend the Tariff Act 
of: 1930 to impose an import quota on 
iron ore. 

H. R. 13186: To amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to authorize payment of old- 
age insurance benefits to all individuals 
who have attained age 70, and to increase 
the minimum amount of all monthly in- 
surance benefits payable under OASI to 
$50. 

H. R. 13217: To amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase the maximum 
amount of monthly insurance benefits 
payable for any month where there is a 
disabled child over age 18 entitled to 
child’s insurance benefits. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
International Operations of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, I was af- 
forded an opportunity to make an on- 
the-spot inspection trip and observe the 


‘administration of our foreign-aid pro- 


grams in the Philippines, Taiwan, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Thailand, Pakistan, 
Iran, Greece, and Spain. One of the 
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direct results of this trip was an improve- 
ment in the administration of these pro- 
grams which has saved the taxpayers 
$1,500,000. 

While the 85th Congress enacted some 
important, necessary, and constructive 
legislation, it did not complete its job. 
Farm legislation beneficial to the small- 
family-size farm and the dairy farmer 
was overlooked. The revenue of these 
farmers should be increased, and the 
farmers should be released from many 
Government controls. The Democrat- 
controlled 85th Congress, for politically 
motivated reasons, was the “spendingest” 
peacetime Congress. It appropriated $7 
billion more spending than was re- 
quested by the President without ade- 
quate study of the programs approved. 
The Democrat leadership in Congress 
thwarted the efforts of the Republican 
minority to pass meritorious legislation 
to,protect the rank and file of labor from 
criminals, and dishonest and uncouth in- 
dividuals who have infiltrated labor 
officialdom. 





David Marcus: Israel’s Lafayette 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most illustrious heroes of the new 
State of Israel was a West Point Acad- 
emy graduate from Brooklyn, David 
Marcus. He had been nominated to the 
Academy from my district. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the July 21, 1958, issue of 
Congress Weekly. The editorial was 
written by Leo Heiman, an Israeli jour- 
nalist, a specialist in military affairs: 

Davi Marcus: ISRAEL’s LAFAYETTE 
(By Leo Heiman) 


June 10, 1958, marked the 10th anniversary 
of the death of an outstanding hero of 
Israel’s war of liberation, Col. David 
“Mickey” Marcus, whose name has been per- 
petuated in the memory of a grateful na- 
tion. 

Colonel Marcus was the only American 
officer buried at West Point Military Acade- 
my who gave his life for a foreign country. 
The tough, stocky soldier, who was the Acad- 
emy’s boxing champion, was to Israel what 
Lafayette was to America during its War of 
Independence. 

A colonel with 13 years of active service 
under MacArthur, Eisenhower, and Clark, 
Marcus quit soldiering in 1947 to establish 
@ private law practice. One of his first 
clients was a worried-looking Palestinian 
named Shlomo Shamir. Shamir, who later 
became one of the first Israel Army gen- 
erals, was at that time on a special mission 
to the United States. 

He had ample reason to worry. The war, 
which began in December 1947 with Arab 
guerrilla attacks on Jewish communications, 
was going from bad to worse. The under- 
ground Israeli forces, trained and organ- 


ized for guerrilla warfare, had to be ham- 


mered into a regular army as they fought. 

Marcus was chosen by Shamir to be the 
hammer to knock the Haganah into regular 
shape. The young colonel was neither a 
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to Jerusalem, but they were decimated in the 


Zionist nor an observant Jew. But after 
having seen with his own eyes the horrors of 
Hitler’s death camps, after succoring the dis- 
placed Jewish survivors of the Nazi terror in 
Europe, he became convinced that national 
independence in Palestine was a matter of 
life and death to the Jewish people and that 
it was his duty to help. 

With false documents, the sturdy West 
Pointer was smuggled into embattled Pales- 
tine disguised as a foundry worker named 
Michael Stone, who had presumably come 
under contract to Solel Boneh to teach Jew- 
ish foremen American production methods, 
Marcus arrived at Lydda airport on February 
1, 1948. He spent 2 months touring the 
country to get acquaintéd with Haganah 
commanders in the field and with their battle 
problems, and preparing the first Jewish 
General Staff structure since the days of the 
Maccabees. 

He could not take with him restricted 
United States Army manuals and tables of 
organization for fear of British customs con- 
trols at Lydda, but he memorized most of 
them and dictated them to relays of Haga- 
nah stenographers, who translated them 
into Hebrew, mimeographed them and 
rushed the first copies of regular military 
instruction orders to all Haganah units. 

Upen his return to New York on April 8, 
1948, Marcus was called to the British Em- 
bassy in Washington to receive one of 
Britain’s highest honors—the Order of the 
British Empire—for his services to the Al- 
lies in World War II. The British Ambassa- 
dor admired the sunburned American officer, 
whose hand he was shaking with vigor and 
affection. 

“Where did you get your fine tan, colonel?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, down in Florida,” Marcus replied 
nonchalantly. 

Mrs. Emma Marcus did not want. to part 
from her husband for the second time. She 
had a foreboding that she wouldn’t see him 
again, but she let him go when he promised 
to be back in New York by midsummer. 

Marcus kept his promise, but he did not 
return alive. ’ 

The South African Dakota, donated by 
South African Jews to the Haganah, which 
landed at the small and primitive Tel Aviv 
airfield (Lydda airport was occupied by the 
Arabs) in the late aftermoon of May 9, 1948, 
and which was the first Israeli transport air- 
craft to arrive in Palestine before the dec- 
laration of independence, brought a most 
unusual complement of passengers and crew. 
The pilot, Claude Duval, a South African 
Christian, was later to become one of the 
best Israel Air Force Transport Command 
pilots. He died in an air crash in South 
Africa. where he returned after the war of 
independence to work with the South 
African airways. The passengers included 
Teddy Kollek, today director-general of the 
Prime Minister’s Office; Munya Merdor, who 
brought with him two bulging suitcases 
filled with 30,000 pounds sterling in single- 
pound notes for bribing British military per- 
sonnel who sold arms and ammunition to 
the Haganah during the chaos of the British 
evacuation. There was also the American 
journalist I. F. Stone, and a collection of 
secret agents and emissaries of all kinds. 

The last passenger to disembark from the 
South African: Dakota was David Marcus. 
Before leaving New York he had declared: 
“The Haganah is not yet an army but just a 
crowd of very brave and courageous guer- 
rillas. They must master the arts of strat- 
egy, battle order, combat logistics, and com- 
bined operations in a hurry, or perish in the 
unequal battle against regular Arab armies.” 
Within a week of Marcus’ arrival in Tel Aviv, 
5 regular Arab armies invaded the day-old 
State of Israel on 7 different fronts. The 
most critical sector was the Jerusalem front. 

Earlier in April two Israeli brigades had 
succeeded in smashing through the tight 
ring of Arab blockade and opening the road 


. 






September 12 


continuous. 6-week action and could 


“withstand the furious onslaught of 


Arab Legion forces. The Old City fell, New 
Jerusalem was shelled day and night, water 
pipes were blown up and Arab Legion armor 
recaptured the key position of Latrun, dom}. 
nating Jerusalem’s only link with Tei Ayjy 
and the rest of Israel. Three su 
Israeli offensives at Latrun failed, with heavy 
casualties, and hungry, thirsty, and 
Jerusalem, shelled by cannons and m 
was in danger of being overrun by the b 
At this critical juncture Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion appointed Colonel Marcus com. 
mander of the Jerusalem front. Marcus was 
the first front commander to be appointed 
during the war. A young lieutenant-colonge) 
named Moshe Dayan became his deputy, 
Shlomo Shamir, who had brought Marcus 
to Palestine earlier in February, had in the 
meantime the famed Seventh 
Brigade out of Jewish volunteers from 
Europe, cemented by a handful of British 
Army veterans. Without heavy weapons or 
any previous combat experience the Seventh 
Brigade made a final bid to win the vita 
Latrun junction. Enthusiasm without sufi. 
cient training and heavy weapons proved 
insufficient in the face of stubborn Arab re. 
sistance. Running into continuous Arab 
Legion artillery barrages, the Seventh 
Brigade was repulsed and had to fall back 
with hundreds of casualties. 
But although tactically defeated the 
Brigade won a major strategic victory. It is 
known now that General Glubb, then in 
command of the Arab Legion, decided to rush 
all available reserves to stem the tide of suc. 
cessive Israeli attacks at Latrun. As a result 
the Arab Legion forces which besieged Jeru- 
salem had to relax their pressure, which made 
possible Israeli counterattacks at Ramat 
Rachel, Kiriat Anavim, Mount Zion, and 
—— key positions in the battle for Jeru- 
em. 


On June 9, 1948, the Arab Legion attacked 
south of Latrun, hoping to win some higher 
commanding ground overlooking the Tél 
Aviv plain before the first truce came int 
effect within 48 hours. The Iftach Brigade, 
brought up by Marcus to relieve the battered 
Seventh, stopped the Arab onslaught, coun- 
terattacked successfully and drove the Arabs 
out of a number of important villages, cap 
turing a whole country district which late 
served as a base for the famed Burma Road 
to besieged Jerusalem. The same day 
Marcus and Dayan arrived at Iftach Brigade 
headquarters to congratulate its com 
mander on the unexpected success and # 
plan the next operation. om 

Later that night, a few hours before the 
first truce was to take effect, Marcus told his 
friend, the famous American photographer 
Robert Capa (later killed during the Indo- 
china war) : “We have been lucky so far, but 
I feel my luck is running out.” His 
monition came true. Two hours before 
first truce began, Colonel Marcus left the 


headquarters tent for a breath of fresh aif, - 


A stray bullet fired by a nervous sentty 


pierced his heart as he stood in the darkness, 


breathing the air of the liberated 8 
hills. His body was carried to Tel Aviv! 
Robert Capa’s jeep. a 
“Your husband was our moving sp! 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion cabled 4 
Marcus. “He built and perfected our W 
machine. His name will live forever in 
annals of the Jewish people.” : 
The Colonel David Marcus 
headed by Judge Arthur H. Schwartz of Ne 
York, is commemorating the tenth 
sary of the hero’s death with a whole 
of projects. A monument to Marcus 
heroes of the Jerusalem front has— 





erected at Kibbutz Mishmar David (naiiel | 
south of 


after the Colonel), two kilometers 
Huldah, near the spot where Marcus fell. Ti 
David Marcus Military Library at S 
being increased to make it the biggest 
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army institution of its kind. Camp Marcus 
on Mount Carmel in Haifa will get a library of 
its own. A Colonel Marcus stamp will be 
issued by the Israel Postal Services. Ten 
annual scholarships at the Aaron Biram Mili- 
tary Academy on Mount Carmel in Haifa and 
scholarships in military engineering 

at the Haifa Technion will be established in 

| Marcus’ name, 

The foundation’s ultimate aim is to build 
the Colonel Marcus Military Academy, which 
will be to the Israel Army what West Point 


isto the U. S. Army. Judge Schwartz is sure 


that this is what “Mickey” would have 
wanted to do himself. 





Laws Passed by the 85th Congress That 
Missed the Headlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an interesting article published 
in a recent issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report. It gives a brief outline 
of several bills passed by this session of 
Congress that received very little pub- 
licity: 

Laws THAT MISSED THE HEADLINES—MAYBE 
THEY Arrecr You 

New rules now are to protect the food you 
eat, A new law requires correct labeling of 
the textiles that you buy. 

Fitness standards for miiltary draftees are 
to be raised. 

Benefits are increased for war veterans and 
their widows. 

-New laws that passed Congress without at- 
tracting much attention may have something 
else for you, too. 

Many little-noticed Jaws now are beginning 
to take effect. Amid the big legislative 
battles in Congress, few people paid much at- 
tention to these “minor” measures. 

Yet some of them deal with food and 
clothing, affecting everyone. Others are of 





‘vital importance to many businessrfien, farm- 


ems, boatowners, draftees, reservists, pros- 
Pectors, veterans, widows of veterans, and 
other groups. 
Here are some changes to be expected: 
FOOD 


Congress voted new rules affecting the food 

you eat. The rules say, in effect, that new 

ingredients must be tested and 

Proved harmless as used before they are sold 
to the public. 

Tn the past, the burden of safeguarding 
a8 rested on the Food and Drug 
Administration, charged with checking foods, 

sale of those found unsafe. In 


“Many cases this could not be done until the 
Products 


had been marketed for some time. 
% new law is intended to reverse 
court decisions which held that the Federal 
Y Commission did not have power to 
Some of the big grocery chains for un- 
ess practices. 
CLOTHING 
Mate which now tell the buyer what is 
eens and furs, are to be used, after 18 
ths, to describe the contents of other tex- 
including imports. This means in- 
ative labels on other types of clothing, 
ms), waterial, and carpets. The Federal 
na ission will check to see that the 
Content is what the labels say it is. 
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MEAT. _ 


Packers who want a share of the Govern- 
ment’s $250 million a year meat business will 
have to use “humane” methods of slaughter- 
ing livestock after June 30, 1960. 

Humane methods are defined as those 
which render an animal insensible to pain 
by a single blow or gunshot or an electrical, 
chemical or other means that is rapid and 
effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast or cut.” Jewish ritual killing 
is acceptable. Specific rules are to be issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture by March 1, 
1959. Penalties are provided for packers 
who claim to be following the rules in order 
to get Government businss but do not ac- 
tually do so. 

SWITCHBLADE KNIVES 


These knives are now to be barred from 
interstate commerce. Some States already 
prohibit sale or shipment inside their 
boundaries. 

In another step to deal with juvenile de- 
linquency, Congress gave the Post Office De- 
partment more clear-cut power to stop the 
mailing of indecent or crime-inciting mate- 
rials. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 

The Federal Government removed’ a con- 
stitutional bar which had limited the 
ability of States to cooperate on safety 
measures. The new law specifically au- 
thorizes State compacts which might pro- 
vide for uniformity in traffic laws, road mark- 
ing and testing of new drivers. Conceivably 
this approach could lead, ‘in time, to more 
nearly uniform speed limits, for example. 


MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Children in nonprofit schools, nursery 
schools, child-care centers and summer 
camps can be provided with free milk for 
three additional years ending June 30, 1961. 
It is estimated this program will cost the 
Commodity Credit Corporation about $75 
million a year. 

DRAFT 


Mental, and possibly physical, standards 
are to be raised under a.new law dealing 
with the President’s authority to set stand- 
ards. The Army reports about 40 percent 
of its inducted men fall in the lowest ac- 
ceptable group, from the standpoint of 
mental ability. 

Specifically, all services plan to give a 
special battery of nine aptitude tests to in- 
ductees in the lowest mental group. The 
tests will be designed to see whether these 
‘boys have any skills the services need. Fail- 
ure to pass at least two tests will result in 
rejection, according to present plans. 

\ THE DEAF 

A new program is set up to make films 
with printed captions available to the deaf. 
The films will be distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through schools for the deaf and other agen- 
cies. Up to $250,000 a year is authorized for 
the program, 

P VETERANS 

When a disabled veteran or a veteran who 
saw active service in wartime dies, the Gov- 
ernment now will pay $250 toward the fu- 
neral. The payment heretofore has been 
$150. 

A number of other changes in law will help 

veterans and their dependents. For instance, 
any veteran will now be entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance, based on credits as- 
signed for the time he was in service. In 
the past, credits were assigned only to veter- 
ans of World War II and Korea. 
' Bigger benefits will be paid to holders of 
national service life insurance, if perma- 
nently and totally disabled, who pay extra 
for disability coverage. The monthly pay- 
ments will be $10 per $1,000 of insurance, 
instead of $5. 
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Payments to veterans totally blinded in 
military service are increased by $50 a 
month to $359. 

The time for veterans of the Korean war 
to claim mustering-out pay is extended to 
July 16, 1959. 

WiDOWS OF VETERANS 


Pensions of some 90,000 widows of vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American, Indian, 
Civil, and Mexican wars are increased. The 
typical payment will be $65 a month, up 
from $54.18. Widows of Confederate veter- 
ans qualify for Federal pensions for the first 
time. 

HUSBANDS OF VETERANS 


The husband of a woman veteran now 
qualifies for a dependent’s or survivor's 
benefit, if he is totally and permanently dis- 
abled. 

AIR CADETS 


The Navy will now require its air cadets 
to agree to serve for at least 3 years as com- 
missioned officers following the initial 
training period of 18 months. This is an 
increase of 6 months in service, 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Surgeon General is authorized to make 
grants aggregating a million dollars to 
schools for training of public-health 
specialists. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


Congress decided, in the case of colleges 
and nonprofit research groups, to waive the 
rule that nuclear reactors should be covered 
by private insurance as far as possible. In 
general, the Government pays indemnities 
only after private insurance has been used 
up. Now, for educational institutions, the 
Government will pay all but the first $250,000 
of damages. 

CULTURE 


A new law authorizes a national cultural 
center—for opera, concerts, and other per- 
formances—to be built in Washington, D. C., 
the cost of construction to be raised by do- 
nations. Washington also is to get a new 
air museum and a new stadium. Money 
for the stadium will be raised through sale 
of about $8.5 million of revenue bonds. 

SALT-WATER CONVERSION 

The Interior Department is authorized to 
build five plants to show how salt or brack-,. 
ish water can be made fresh for drinking 
or for irrigation. Two plants will Be in the 
Midwest and Southwest; the others on the 
coasts. 

BOATING 

A new law aims at making boating safer, 
cutting down on reckless use of boats and 
encouraging States to enact boat-safety 
laws. 

Owners will be required to register boats 
of more than 10 horsepower with either 
their State or the Coast Guard and will have 
them numbered. This rule will apply to 
boats on any navigable waters and, in addi- 
tion, on some Federal lakes not considered 
navigable. 

Fines will be levied for reckless boating: 
in the case of private boats, up to $100; in 
the case of boats carrying passengers for hire, 
up to $200. 

Accidents involving damages of more than 
$100 are to ‘be reported to the State or the 
Coast Guard, 

ALASKA 


An additional $225,000 is authorized to 
continue a study of the need for roads and 
railroad links between Alaska and the rest 
of the United States. 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Paving of the last 562 miles of a road 
from Laredo, Tex., to the Panama Canali is 
covered by an authorization of $10 million. 
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DISASTER LOANS 

The conditions under which the Small 
Business Administration can make loans to 
small firms is broadened to include disasters 
caused by excessive rainfall. 

BUSINESS-REPLY MAIL 

A new schedule of rates goes in effect on 
October 31 for carrying business-reply cards 
and letters. Rates are to be 2 cents on ma- 
terial weighing 2 ounces or less, and 5 cents 
on heavier pieces, in addition to regular 
postage. 

RESERVISTS 

Several thousand enlisted Reservists of the 
Navy and Marines will se able to qualify for 
the same retirement benefits as the regu- 
lars. A new law clears the way for those 
with 20 years’ active service who transfer to 
tue fleet Reserve. 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Companies will continue to be subject to 
renegotiation of profits on defense contracts 
until June 30, 1959. 

LIVESTOCK LOANS 

Some farmers who aren’t able to repay 
these Federal loans will get supplementary 
advances, at interest of 5 percent a year, un- 
til July 14, 1961. 

MINERALS 

The Interior Department is authorized to 
lend up to $250,000 to a prospector or com- 
pany exploring for strategic materials. 

Companies digging coal on public lands 
will be allowed to lease much larger tracts 
than in the past. The limit on the area 
that can be leased to one company or indi- 
vidual in a single State is raised from 5,120 
acres to 10,240 acres, and can be even larger 
in some cases. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Government will continue school aid 
to some 3,300 districts where costs have been 
boosted because of increased Federal employ- 
ment. Where the problem is caused by chil- 
dren of employees who live and work on 
Government property, the grants are made a 
permanent program. They are continued for 
3 years, to June 30, 1961, for districts where 
employees work on Government property but 
live in their own homes. 

Congress appropriated $180 million for 
these grants for the year ending next June 30. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the fore- 
going, I call attention to the legislation 
passed in this session concerning small 
business. The Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 became effective on 
August 21, 1958, and it is a new approach 
to helping small business find a solution 
to one of its most pressing problems— 
the problem of obtaining adequate 
financing. In enacting this legislation, 
Congress has provided a new system 
whereby small-business concerns will 
have better access to equity capital and 
to long-term loans. We enacted this leg- 
islation beeause of our growing public 
concern over the handicaps which face 
small- and medium-size firms in our 
business system. One handicap was 
small-business’ inability to obtain financ- 
ing such as the major corporations ob- 
tain with relative ease. I believe this leg- 
islation will go far in reducing the num- 
ber of bankruptcies in small business to- 
a and will help small business to help 
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The Role of Government in Maintaining 
a Stable Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
I have written eee “The Role of Gov- 
ernment in Maintaining a Stable Ecor- 
omy,” appearing in the current issue of 
Social Action, published by the Council 
for Christian Social Action of the United 
Church of Christ, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE ROLE oF GOVERNMENT IN MAINTAINING 
A STABLE. ECONOMY 


(By Senator Husert H. HumpnHrey, of 
Minnesota) 

Before discussing the nature of the reces- 
sion and what the Government should do— 
and what it should have done—about it, the 
seriousness of the recession might well be 
put in proper perspective. 

THE RECESSION IS SERIOUS 

We are not suffering from a_ depression. 
Nor is there likelihood that we will soon, or 
perhaps ever again, experience another eco- 
nomic catastrophe similar to that which 
paralyzed the United States in 1929-32. The 
legislative measures adopted during the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations will 
prevent such a recurrence. 

But we are experiencing a costly reces- 
sion—the deepest and the longest economic 
decline in almost 20 years. The statistics 
speak for themselves. Our gross national 
product has declined since the third quarter 
of last year by an annual rate of $18 billion. 
Industrial production is down by more than 
11 percent from August of 1957. Business 
failures are currently at the highest level 
since pre-World War II. Unemployment as 
of June stood at 5.4 million—the highest 
figure since 1941. Profits have fallen off 
drastically; for example, manufacturing cor- 
porations’ profits in the first quarter of this 
year were down 39 percent from the same 
period of 1957. And the all-important ex- 
penditures by business for plants and equip- 
ment for 1958 are now estimated to be $6 
billion less than last year, representing a 
drop of 17 percent. These statistics cannot 
be dismissed casually. 

RECESSION IN THE UNITED STATES AFFECTS 

OTHER NATIONS 


And unfortunately the repercussions of 
this recession are not confined simply to the 
domestic scene. International consequences 
are also involved. Last year the Soviet 
Union boosted its industrial production by 
10 percent while our own production fell 
off by 10 percent. Coming on top of Little 
Rock and sputnik, this has dealt a further 
tragic blow to America’s prestige and repu- 
tation. It has undermined the confidence 
of free peoples elsewhere in following the 
American economic system. We have ex- 
ported the recession beca our imports 
have declined and the prices of the raw ma- 
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terials we buy have'fallen in relation tg 
prices of the finished goods we sell, 

The underdeveloped countries are tarp; 
prdoucers and exporters of raw materigis, 
The volume and value of these exports arg 
down. The underdeveloped countries haye 
had to cut back their meager development 
programs. They are blaming the United 
States—and not without cause. In some 
degree, Vice President Nrxon’s reception in 
Latin America is a reflection of what the 
recession has done to the less developed 
countries of the world. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


In 1946, the United States Government 
adopted the Employment Act, which states 


clearly that it is the responsibility of the. 


Government to maintain high levels of pro. 
duction, income, and employment. fh 
spirit and in practice, this law has been 


violated by the Eisenhower administration, - 


The administration would have us helieye 
that this recession is simply a natural 
phenomenon over which it can exercise little 
if any controh This is a myth which should 
be promptly exposed. For the plain fact of 
the matter is that this recession was aided 
and abetted by the planning, engin 
and policies of the administration itself, 

The recession was instigated “y adherence 
to the fallacious theory that the 
rising cost of living was due to excessive 
wage demands forced upon business due to 
the labor shortage. The remedy was spelled 
out by the First National City Bank of New 
York in its newsletter of July 1957. 

“The way to hold back the pressure of 
excessive wage advances on prices is to re 
lieve the labor shortage created by attempt. 
ing too many projects at one time. This can 
be done by making money harder to borrow 
and by curtailing public expenditures.” 

And the administration accepted in toto 
this recession blueprint. Tight money be- 
came even tighter and interest rates soared 
to new heights—the highest levels in fact 
since Herbert Hoover was President, This 
occurred several months after economic in- 
dicators clearly showed that the economy was 
in a decline, 

TIGHT MONEY POLICY 


Coupled with the administration's ad- 
herence to and defense of the tight-money 
policy, were sharp curtailments in public ex- 
penditures. The administration, in fact, 
issued secret orders last summer to Govern- 
ment agencies to cut back on spending # 
fiscal 1957 levels, which meant a slash of 8 
billion what President Eisenhower had 
publicly told the country he needed to mm 
the Government in fiscal 1958. "a 

The recession blueprint was reported by 
the authoritative Journal of Commerce 0 
July 15, 1957, in an article stating: 


“The evidence now points strongly to the | 


conclusion that both the administration and / 

the Federal Reserve authorities believe 

@ moderate recession now would be a small 

price to pay for the avoidance of another 

boom-and-bust later on.” 
The administration’s recession blueprint # 

here outlined has now become 4 ht 


has achieved its goal of, to put it nicely — 


“relieving the labor shortage.” But theres 
one serious flaw in the whole thing. Inf 
tion is still with us despite mounting line 
of jobless workers. The cost-of-living ii 
the highest level in the history of our 48™ 
and it has moved up month after 
despite rising unemployment and 
business activity. In the past 12 ” 
alone prices have risen 3.3 percent. 
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policies OF THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Having moved the country into this serious 
recession and having failed completely to 
stop inflation, what is the administration 
doing to get our economy back on the road 
to recovery? The tragic answer to this ques- 
tien is that the administration has been 
doing pitifully little. It has maintained a 
“ negative and defeatist approach. Rather, the 
criteria for action should have been the 
ts and programs for quick recovery. 
Instead of doing nothing unless and until 
conditions became much worse, the Govern- 
ment should have acted promptly to bring 
about complete and total recovery. ~ 

It may well. be that the recession will not 

much worse. It may be that we have 
already hit bottom. However, there is little 
evidence and almost no confidence that an 
immediate and vigorous upturn is in pros- 

t. In fact, most business analysts believe 
that the recovery will be gradual and slow 
and that unemployment a year from now 
may well be over 6 million. 

It should be remembered that when we 

speak of “recovery” and “full employment” 
we do not mean merely regaining the levels 
of production of 1957 from which the de- 
cline began. Year by year the population 
and so does our capacity to produce, 
go that full employment of our manpower 
and other :esources in 1958 would yield pro- 
duction 4 or 5 percent greater than in 1957. 
If full employment is not reached until 
1959, it wiil have to be at levels 8 or 10 per- 
cent higher than 1957; and if it is not 
reached until 1960, it will require levels of 
12 or 15 percent above 1957. 
_ In view of our critical international situa- 
tion, in light of Russia’s economic: offensive, 
and because of the terrible waste of man- 
power and material resources now being suf- 
fered by the people of the United: States, the 
Federal Government is failing miserably to 
measure up to its responsibilities. ~- 

The liberalization of the Federal Reserve 
credit policies, and some legislation of re- 
mote or uncertain effect with respect to un- 
employment compensation and public works, 
have been wholly imadequate to serve the 
objective of restoring the vitality of our 
economy. In effect, the administration's 
program has reflected a “let nature take its 
course” or ‘do nothing” policy. Such bank- 
Tuptcy of ideas and such violation of the 
principles of the Employment Act of 1946 
cannot but result in the further deteriora- 
= America’s~leadership in the free 
world. 


FIVE BASIC STEPS TOWARD A STABLE ECONOMY 


There are five basic steps which should 
have been taken by the Government a long 
time ago and which ought still to be taken. 
First, the administration's program with 
Tespect to unemployment insurance is miser- 
ably inadequate. The recession is a national 
Phenomenon, and the Federal Government 
should provide directly for both higher levels 
and longer duration of benefite_ The unem- 
today receive lower benetfis in rela- 
tion to prevailing wages than they did 20 
years ago. This is shocking in such a highly 
Productive economy as ours. 
-_ Second, taxes ought to be cut for the 
Middle and lower income groups to increase 
buying power and thereby provide real 


ts for the and 
the in e goods services which 


t temporarily, but in the long run 
result in a smaller accumulated deficit 


our 
it will 
and eaaliee increase in our national debt 
We continue to drift according to the 
Eisenhower 


The Pode the administration. 
eral deficit is already running at a 
$10 billion annual rate, and this deficit 
in will last 1 and the increase 

the national debt will be bigger unless 
ity, ‘The “ken promptly to restore prosper- 

: The sooner we can increase personal and 
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corporate incomes, the sooner Federal reve- 
nues will rise again, and the sooner we can 
achieve a balanced budget. 

Third, there should be a substantial in- 
crease in essential public works and public 
services. Our needs for schools, slum clear- 
ance, health institutions, recreational facili- 
ties, conservation and resource development 
and the like are obvious, It makes no sense 
to deny our people these important needs 
while at the same time resigning ourselves 
to tens of billions of dollars of loss in pro- 
duction. 

Fourth, we should scrap the Benson pro- 
grams of trying to solve the problem of 
surplus by impoverishing or liquidating the 
family farms. Even if this would work, it 
would be a poor substitute for a positive 
policy of using our capacity for abundance 
to raise the consumption standards of our 
own people and to send food abroad under 
conditions that will both relieve hunger and 
promote economic development. A prosper- 
ous and productive agriculture is an indis- 
pensable ingredient of a prosperous and pro- 
ductive economy. 

Fifth, we should expand ‘our programs for 
the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. This is good international policy 
in any case, and would benefit the United 
States as part of the free world and the 
United States economy as part of the world 
economy. But particularly at this time, 
when our heavy goods industries are greatly 
underutilized, we have a unique opportunity 
to provide machinery and other needed capi- 
tal goods, through the Development Loan 
Fund and other sound financing devices. At 
the t time these industries are not 
producing to capacity for our own needs; and 
the industries and their workers, as well as 
the rest of us, would be better off if they 
were producing for needs abroad. 

Without interfering with the basic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise, the role of the Fed- 
eral Government can and must be positive 
and constructive in terms of providing an 
environment within which private business 
can prosper and provide jobs for all American 
workers. In essence, it is the failure of the 
Government to exercise this responsibility 
which weakens the free enterprise system and 
which brings more harm to business and 
labor and agriculture than all the Federal 
economic regulations. 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, I reemphasize that for our 
country to be strong and healthy we must 
have continued economic growth and devel- 
opment. We cannot permit our economy 
simply to level out in the face of constantly 
increasing productive capacity and an ever- 
growing work force. To permit such a 
course of action can only result in rising 
numbers of jobless workers. On the inter- 
national level it means a lessening of the 
strength of the free world at the very time 
the Soviet Union is stepping up its economic 
offensive in an effort to gain world power. 


Freedom for the Ukraine: A Challenge 
for the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great challenges confronting the free 
world is the problem of the brave people 
trapped behind the Iron Curtain. In 
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the face of great odds and in the face of 
terrible threats of reprisal, literally 
thousands of these people have stood up 
to their Soviet overlords and continued 
their belief in freedom and democracy. 

One of the tangible means by’ which 
the free world can bolster the spirit of 
these people and assure them they are 
not forgotten, is by annual observances 
of their special days. Last January, it 
was my honor to be invited to address 
the United Ukrainian Congress meeting 
in Rochester, N. Y., on the occasion of 
the celebration of the 40th anniversary 
of Ukrainian independence. The re- 
marks I prepared for that occasion have 
apparently won wide approval and a 
number of people have written me re- 
questing copies. Therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert my ad- 
dress prepared for that occasion, and 
place it in the Recorp with the fervent 
hope that the next time I am honored 
with an invitation to participate in this 
occasion, the freedom of the Ukraine will 
be much closer to reality. 

The address follows: 


SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING ON UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE Day, 
JANUARY 25, 1958 


It is a,real and humbling pleasure for 
me to join with you tonight in celebrating 
the 40th anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. These gatherings are, for me, a 
wonderful shot in the arm. The warmth 
of the fellowship, the exhibitions of folk 
music and dancing, the bandurists and the 
choir singing—all these things are distinc- 
tive with this group. May you ever cherish 
them, preserve them, and pass them on to 
your children and from them to their 
children. 

The high esteem and genuine affection 
felt by the whole Rochester community for 
the fine Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
our midst is perhaps typified by the mayor’s 
proclamation of last Wednesday as Urkainian 
Independence Day. Also, on that day, in 
Washington, I placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—which travels to the far corners of 
the earth—my own tribute to this event. 

This is an occasion which looks not only 
to the past, but perhaps more importantly, 
to the future. It is a time for remembrance. 
But it is equally a fitting opportunity to 
look ahead. 

A heritage of freedom is a thing to be 
cherished, to be commemorated. But more 
significantly, it must be used to maintain 
and extend the liberties we in this country 
treasure so highly, to all the peoples of the 
world. 

Tonight we gather to salute a nation and 
@ people whose long struggle against op- 
pression serves as a symbol of the never- 
ending desire of man to be free. 

Tonight we gather to pay homage to those 
heroes who have fallen in liberty’s cause. 

To ight we gather to rededicate ourselves 
as a rebirth of freedom in the noble Ukraine. 

Forty years ago, the people of the Ukraine 
formed a free and independent national 
republic. Just as they had played an im- 
portant role in overturning the Czarist dic- 
tatorship, now they expressed their desire 
to live in liberty by forming a popularly 
elected government. 

It was not the first time. Down through 
the years, as all of you here tonight know 
from your history books, the story of the 
Ukraine’s struggle for independence has 
been a prolonged and bitter one. Under a 
series of despotic governments the people 
kept alive the spark of freedom, nursing it 
for the day when it could best burst into 
flame. 
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Throughout the long periods of oppression 
and suffering the people did not lose heart. 
Through patriotic underground movements 
they kept alive the language, the national 
church, and many of their national cultural 
traits and traditions. That they taught 
their children well, you have seen tonight. 

Though rebellion against their heartless 
oppressors was a constant thought, they 
knew they could not succeed without out- 
side help. And so, the people waited and 
bided their time until the opportunity was 
ripe. 

Then came World War I. It proved to be 
the aid from abroad the Ukrainian people 
needed to translate their wishes into reality. 

As the war sapped the strength of the 
Czarist regime, the people of the Ukraine 
made their plans. And when the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 shattered the Czarist grip, 
the people were ready. 

Yes, they were prepared. And the long 
years of planning, praying, and working 
reached fruition. The people witnessed the 
dawning of a new era. 

In January of 1918 the western Ukrainians 
declared their independence. Some time 
later the national republic was proclaimed 
in Kiev, that historic national capital of the 
country. 

Perhaps some of you here tonight took part 
personally in those stirring events. If so, 
you will recall the excitement and the hope 
they produced. You will remember the de- 
termination on the part of the people that 
this age-old dream which had at last become 
a reality should be maintained. 

But it was not to be so. The brave, new 
republic was destined to lead a short and 
stormy life. At least, in that period, your 
people were able to bask in the warm sun- 
light of freedom. In that period, at least, 
they were able to taste the fruit of the tree 
we call liberty. 

The specter of rising and advancing com- 
munism brought all this to a halt. Unfor- 
tunately, the free Ukrainian Government was 
not strong enough to ward off the Red tide. 
At the same time, western Ukraine was being 
callously divided among her neighbors. 

By 1920, the Ukrainian National Republic 
was no more. 

Of the years since then, we know all too 
much. Or perhaps all too little. We know 
the story of these last 38 years can only be 
described as one great tragedy on a scale 
that has rarely been equalled. 

Millions have met their deaths, either 
through Kremlin-made famines, or through 
liquidation by the dreaded Soviet secret 
police. Countless others have been banished 
to slave labor camps scattered through the 
desolate reaches of the sprawling Soviet Em- 
pire. To these people we pay our deepest 
homage this evening. May their spirits 
never be quenched. May their memory 
never be erased from our minds. May the 
future they had prayed for never escape 
our vision. 

The Ukrainian answer to the unparalleled 
brutality of the Soviet masters took the 
form it had taken for centuries. Under- 
ground resistance groups were formed. In- 
surgence and opposition to the hated Krem- 
lin regime became the order of the day. 
Guerrilla warfare was commonplace. 

The sturdy spirit of resistance has not 
been wiped out by the merciless suppression 
of the ruthless agents from Moscow. We 
know that well today, just as we knew it dur- 
ing World War II. 

During that war, the hopes of Ukrainian 
nationalists rose again. When the Nazis at- 
tacked the Soviet Union, it appeared to the 
oppressed citizenry that they would Jhave a 
new chance to free themselves from the 
clutches of the Communists. 

The Nazis soon made it clear, however, 
that they came as conquerors, not as libera- 
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tors. Ukrainians simply exchanged one set 
of alien masters for another. The haughty 
and brutal Nazis teok the place of the cor- 
rupt and heartless Soviet overlords. 

Hundreds of thousands of Ukrainians were 
shipped to the west to work in Nazi plants. 
Others who displayed nationalistic tenden- 
cies were carted off to concentration camps. 

When the Nazi armies were driven back, 
the Red Army advanced from the east, tram- 
pling everything before it. 

Once again, Ukrainians died by the thou- 
sands, for no other reason than that fate had 
made of them a human frontier between the 
East and West. Before the onrushing Red 
hordes more than a million Ukrainians fled 
their homes, preferring an uncertain and pré- 
carious existence in the west to certain mis- 
ery. at the hands of Communist rule. Many 
of those courageous people who braved the 
hazards of escaping to the west are with us 
tonight. We rejoice in their presence with 
‘us. 
What followed the recapture of the Ukraine 
by the Soviets need hardly be repeated. It 
seems probable the world has never before 
witnessed a regime more savage and more 
efficient in its ruthlessness. 

But the movement for Ukrainian national 
independence refuses to die. Even the worst 
of tyrannies cannot quench that spirit. I 
am told the guerrilla tactics and under- 
ground warfare which your liberty-loving 
countrymen have used through the years is 
again serving them well. 

Their political and propaganda activities 
now embrace much larger sections of the 
Ukrainian. people. They are employing all 
the means at their disposal to oppose the 
hated regime. 

As word filters painfully through the Iron 
Curtain, the picture becomes clear. Once 
again, Ukrainians are sacrificing themselves 
for the age-old dream of national political 
independence. 

I would need more than a mere crystal ball 
to prophesy whén your people will be free. 
We know it will not be achieved overnight. 
We pray it will not be too long delayed. 

Today, more than 1 million of your coun- 
trymen have settled in the United States. 


Your talents and culture, your skills and 


your arts, have enriched our land. 

Here in Rochester, we are proud to claim 
leaders of Ukrainian descent in every line of 
endeavor. Wherever your people have prac- 
ticed their arts and skills, they have achieved 
success. 

You have become true Americans in heart 
and spirit. Yet you have retained the best 
of the rich culture, heritage, and traditions 
of your native land. 

All of us may well, then, on this occasion, 
rededicate ourselves to two ideals. Freedom 
for America. And freedom for the Ukraine. 

To those behind the Iron Curtain we must 
continue to give our assurance that their 
resistance is not in vain. Theirs is not a 
forgotten front. The power they 
the power of the human spirit itself—the 
will to be free, these are forces greater than 
any tyranny ever forged by man. Their crav- 
ing for liberty is far more powerful than 
man’s most destructive weapons. It cannot 
be denied. 

This country is stronger today for those 
valiant efforts behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
stronger just as it is richer for the distinct 
contributions over 1°million Ukrainians liv- 
ing in this country have made to America. 

On this occasion let us look to the past. 
But let us also look to the future... Just as it 
is a time for remembrance, it is equally a 
time to look ahead. 

May the day be not far off when the 40 
million Ukrainians will again be a people 
who can breathe the fresh air of frecdom. 
Then we all can join in the celebration of a 
new and lasting independence. 
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Grain Terminal Association Radio 
Roundup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
radio broadcast- by the Grain Terminal] 
Association on Friday, August 15, 1958, 

There being no objection, the broad. 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: : 


GraIn TERMINAL ASSOCIATION DaILy Rap 
RouUNDUP 


The farm fight is over insofar as the 86th 
Congress is concerned. Congress wants to 
adjourn for understandable reasons. Wash- 
ington, D. C., is like a hothouse at this time 
of year—hot, humid, sticky. Add to the un- 
pleasant weather conditions the pressure heat 
of relentless lobbyists and some heat, from 
“back home” and we can understand the de- 
sire of the Members of the Congress to ad- 
journ. As usual, several thousand bills will 
die with the adjournment. Until yesterday, 
it looked as though the farm bill would die 
along with many others which should have 
more consideration than time would allow, 
The farm bill,.in the form it will no doubt 
now become law, is hailed as a victory for the 
administration, for Secretary Benson and for 
the Farm Bureau. 

It appears to us that it is an unclean 
victory,*but is right in line with the pro- 
gram Secretary Benson has been working on 
ever since he came into office. Certainly itis 
no victory for many Members of both Houses 
of Congress, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, who have vigorously opposed such poll- 
cies, and, particularly those Members of the 
President’s own party, who have pleaded with 
him, time and time again, to fire Benson and 
get a new Secretary of Agriculture. The real 
victory, we might add, is a victory for trans 
portation, warehousing, finance, insurance, 
and other lines of business whose interest in 
agriculture and agricultural products is pre 
marily that of handling volume, large Yol- 
ume of rates of compensation which assures 
all costs of the service rendered plus a profit. 

The present farm bill is not a victory for . 
the American farm family who produce for 
all of us food and fiber of highest quality in 
generous amounts, and who, in returm, 
would like to enjoy an American 
of living. As we write this commentary, We 
think of a statement in this morning’s Min- 
neapolis Tribune regarding the current strike 
and lockout between the teamsters’ unidn 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul wholesale gr 
cery firms. This particular reference reads, 
“The chief stumbling block, was the 
insistence upon a cost-of-living 
clause to guard against inflation during # 
3-year contract.” This simply means that 
the truck drivers for these wholesale on 
firms want assurance that the increase @ 
wages (now pretty well agreed’to) which will 
cover increases in living costs since thelr last 





_wage increase will not again soon be lost it 
further and uncompensated higher living 
Not so in the‘ case of the American 1am® = 


family under the terms of the farm bill whit 


creased wages to cover materially in 
production, as well as living costs as Of NOW, — 
this farm bill reduces the wages of the tam 
family, and, in addition, provides for @%® — 


will most likely become law. Instead of ine 
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1958 : 
in pay each succeeding year. We, in 
GTA, certainly will not join in hailing this as 
a victory for anyone. In light of all of the 
jegislation passed to increase the pay of Con- 
n themselves, the military, particu- 
Jarly those in the higher brackets—Govern- 
ment employees (this was made retroactive 
for several months), public utility rates, in- 
creased subsidies to shipping interests, wage 
, tax relief—all of these either by 
ation or negotiation under law—we can- 
not join in decreasing the buying power, the 
living standards, economic security, and 
future hopes of the American farm people. 
We believe this discrimination against the 
men and women—yes, and children—on the 
farms of America who do so much for all of 
us Will react with discredit to all who now 
hail this action as a victory. We do not be- 
lieve it will be long before a new Congress, 
seriously and with compassion, will pass 
jegislation to correct this shameful error. We 
believe the American farm family, no matter 
how small a percentage of our population it 
may become, will always be the one indis- 
le segment of our great country. 
Again, we thank you for listening to GTA, 
the co-op way. 





A Report to the People of the 11th 
District of Missouri 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE ROUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
making this statement for the record in 
reporting on some of our work and ac- 
tivities in the 85th Congress. We con- 
sidered and passed 2,546 bills out of 15,- 
660 introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We have achieved a good 
record of legislative work. No previous 
Congress has had so much responsi- 
bility. Among the history-making acts, 
the 85th Congress set up a new Govern- 
ment agency to cope with the problems 
of the outer space age and created a new 
State out of the Territory of Alaska. 

First, and foremost important, is agri- 
culture. The farmers of America are 
Democrats and they are Republicans. 
Their well-being and assurance of a fair 
and prosperous income should have no 

dance upon or involve party poli- 
ties, But it is clear that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, has at all 
times injected partisan politics and has 
Promoted political alinements in Con- 
éress during our deliberations on vital 
farm bills to the detriment of the 


When this administration came into 
a in 1953, Hon. Ezra Taft Benson 
je over a farm program under which 

ll consecutive years—1942 to 1952, 
~usive—our farmers had enjoyed their 


at fair and reasonable prices. 


~ tnp'®, Benson, in 5 years, with the back- 


the President, 
anc: has reduced this 
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In 1957, our total population consumed 
11 percent more farm-produced foods 
than in 1952, the year before Mr. Benson 
took office,:yet our farmers received $600 
million less for that larger yolume of pro- 
duction for domestic consumption in 
1957 than for the more limited volume 
in 1952. -And, in contrast, consumers 
paid food processors and marketing 
middlemen $6.1 bililon more in 1957 than 
in 1952 for hauling, processing, and han- 
dling the food between the farm gate and 
the retail counter. 

Here are the figures on the deteriora- 
tion of farm income under Mr. Benson, 
taken from the books of the Department 
of Agriculture: 

TOTAL REALIZED NET INCOME OF FARMERS 

(After deducting agricultural production 
expenses from the total of cash income from 
farm marketings, Government payments to 
farmers, value of home consumption of farm- 
produced foods, and computed rental value 
of farm dwellings.) 

5 pre-Benson years; 


2068. once ones eewnnnn $16, 957, 000, 000 
FEO. baci nce neo ewce 13, 789, 000, 000 
I bthacbapccdbcosue 13, 185, 000, 000 
SE 15, 158, 000, 000 
FOG Sc thrmbasbaan inate 14, 416, 000, 000 

Total. ,.ccccteonsce $72, 605, 000, 000 





5 Benson years: 





SOR iipe wie chbaviawanobend 13, 899, 000, 000 
erie canta htatenicowe: 12, 201, 000, 000 
i akan corny toenicsanrpentitieen en topancl 11, 470, 000, 000 
a Siarepeth op twenties soiien 12, 111, 000, 000 
SON cs plotheiiebaccaeiliepnananan 10, 840, 000, 000 

OCR. tipednncemit 60, 521, 000, 000 


The price support for dairy farmers 
was the first to be reduced by Mr. Benson 
after he became Secretary, and Govern- 
ment losses in the dairy program in the 
last 5 years have been greater than all 
costs of all Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price support programs for all crops 
during the previous 20 years. 

It is indeed a regrettable record that 
Mr. Benson has compiled as Secretary of 
Agriculture in the years he should have 
been the chief champion of our farmers. 
He has consistently made a dedicated 
drive for lower and lower farm prices 
based upon an absurd theory that a 
greater volume of farm products at a 
lower or poorer price will make a better 
income. In the application of this prin- 
ciple, he has set the stage for even greater 
losses within the next 2 years. 

Record wheat and feed-grain crops in 
1958, the weakening of production- 
adjustment programs, and. further re- 
duction in price supports which will en- 
courage larger crops outputs as farmers 
seek to make up in volume what they lost 
in unit price—all these factors clearly 
foreshadow these distressing develop- 
ments: 

Farm surpluses will amount to a new 
record high. 

Farm program costs will climb to new 
heights. 

Meat animal prices and the income of 
feed and livestock producers wil! decline 
sharply. We may see hogs selling at $10 
or $12 per hundredweight. 

Farm debt will set a new high record. 

, unless an effective farm pro- 
gram is developed in the next Congress 
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and put into operation, in spite of Mr. 
Benson’s objections, farm income will 
establish a new postwar low, and the 
effects will be felt not only by our farm 
people but also by the Nation’s -total 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, the 85th Congress strove, 
with earnestness and dedication, to arrest 
the 5-year deterioration of our agricul- 
tural economy, and to return our farmers 
to a parity position in our free-enter- 
prise society, but our efforts were 
thwarted—they were scuttled—by the 
veto power of the President. 

This Congress worked constantly in 
the shadows of Mr. Eisenhower’s veto 
power wherever the interests of agricul- 
ture were to be served. 

The President put this power at the 
disposal of Secretary Benson. 

Early in this session the Congress 
passed Senate Joint Resolution 162 in- 
tended to prevent the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from cutting the price-support 
levels in 1958 for dairy farmers, wheat 
producers, and for several other crops, 
and also to forestall severe acreage re- 
ductions in 1959 for cotton and rice pro- 
ducers. This legislation was intended to 
prevent a loss this year of over one-half 
billion dollars to wheat, rice, dairy, and 
feed grain farmers. It proposed a rea- 
sonable solution in 1959 to the acreage 
allotment problems of cotton and rice 
farmers. The President vetoed this 
legislation. 'That was his constitutional 
right, but to the great injury of the 
farmers’ interests. Mr. Speaker, we need 
and must have a stabilized farm program 
and an administration that is sympa- 
thetic to the principle and consiuer that 
the farm families of this Nation have a 
right and ought to be equal partners in 
the rewards and blessings of free enter- 
prise and a 100-percent parity position in 
our great Nation’s growth and prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, we finally passed another 
farm bill in the closing days of this ses- 
sion of Congress. The bill is not what 
I wanted. The bill is not what any 
friend of agriculture wanted. It is an 
offspring of necessity and fear of the 
President’s veto power. It protects pro- 
ducers from something worse in 1959 but, 
unless it is repealed or changed it will 
create greater problems in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture is the only 
major element of our total economy that 
has no device, outside of the help of 
Government to pattern its production to 
market needs; that farmers have no way 
of measuring what should be their indi- 
vidual contributions to a balanced na- 
tional supply of food and fiber without 
Government help; that farmers have 
virtually no bargaining power in the 
commerce they conduct; that agriculture 
is the only major industry that does not 
set its prices to cover costs and reason- 
able profits but goes into the market 
place and asks: “What will you give 
me?” 

I am pleased to say that I point with 
pride to the fact that I have always sup- 
ported and voted for farm parity price 
support legislation and have always fa- 
vored 100 percent parity price support 
for the farmers of America. 
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Mr. Speaker, when speaking on the 
subject of agriculture and farm parity 
price support programs, I naturally 
think of those who favor the so-called 
foreign aid programs. They are gener- 
ally the same people who oppose the 
farm parity price support programs and 
other farm legislation beneficial to our 
own people in America. This foreign 
aid giveaway and our foreign policy 
has created for us more enemies and 
hatred throughout the world than any 
other program or policy adopted by our 
Government in the history of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it has, these past several 
years, too often and too unhappily, ap- 
peared to me that in the zeal and zest to 
sustain our faltering foreign policy too 
many hasty programs, of too great, too 
extravagant, and too expensive a nature 
have been approved to assist foreign na- 
tions. I have consistently, in this period, 
warned that in our concentration upon 
the rehabilitation of the free world there 
has been too great a neglect of the inter- 
ests and welfare of our own American 
people and I have attempted to point 
out that the most important strength, 
underlying any foreign policy, is a con- 
tinuation and encouragement of a high 
morale among our own citizens. If they 
lost confidence in this Government and 
its officials, then we are indeed in dire 
trouble. In. my opinion this is one of 
the most important issues facing the 
people of the 11th Congressional District 
and all of the people of our great coun- 
try. I have opposed and voted against 
this extravagant, wasteful, and danger- 
ous policy and I believe that the people 
of the 11th district will support me on 
this stand at the coming election next 
November 4. 





Africa: Egypt’s Dream of Empire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention.of our colleagues 
a most timely article which appeared in 
the summer 1958 issue of Prevent World 
War YI. The article is particularly in- 
teresting in view of the present situation 
in the Middle East and the current 
activity of United Nations: 

Arrica: Ecrpt’s DREAM OF EMPIRE 


“Today’s Africa may not know exactly 
where it is going, but it is_on the march, 
and marching fast toward Western stand- 
ards.” In this one observation John Gun- 
ther’s Inside Africa has captured the domi- 
nant motif underlying the growing ground 
Swell in modern Africa. After a long period 
of relative dormancy the African peoples 
have come alive. They are now giving clear 
indication of their determination to throw 
off the dead hand of the past. They are 
entering the broad stream of progress. They 
are determined to take an active part in the 
' great constructive tasks awaiting all of man- 
kind. 

Of course, it should be borne in mind that 
the rates of development vary in the many 
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regions of Africa according to local patterns 
of life. Nevertheless, “the fat is in the fire” 
and, in the words of Mr. Gunther, “almost 
the whole of the African Continent is * * * 
trembling and astir with acute nationalist 
spirit.” The powerful ferment confronts the 
advanced countries of the West with un- 
parallelled opportunities—or dangers. 
UNITED STATES POLICY 


Up to modern times, United States links to 
Africa mainly revolved around humanitarian 
endeavors and missionary work. Interest 
was further engendered by the fact that the 
ancestors of millions of American- citizens 
came from Africa. Commenting on that 
vital point, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State Julius C. Holmes remarked: 
“Who can evaluate the-rich contribution 
made to America by the 10 percent of our 
population of African origin?” 

As the leading power in the Western 
World, the United States can play a con- 
structive role in widening the opportunities 
for a better life among the African peoples. 
Cooperation based on mutual respect and 
assistance will serve to solidify friendship 
between the peoples of Africa and Americans. 

Mr. Joseph Palmer, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs, described the situ- 
ation that confronts the United States in 
Africa today: “The political map of Africa,” 
he said, “has undergone tremendous changes 
in the 12 years of the postwar period. The 
number of independent states on the conti- 
nent as a whole has more tHan doubled. 
The number of self-governing entities has 
shown an even greater increase. The dy- 
namism of the situation becomes every day 
more apparent.” 

It is precisely the dynamics of develop- 
ments in Africa which demand the closest 
attention. History has shown that dynamic 
situations are always pregnant with good 
and evil. Africa is no exception. Thus, 
while the forces making for progress are 
steadily gaining strength, there are other 
factors which could inflict grave damage. 
For example, there is the potential danger of 
Comniunist infiltration and subversion. As 
Mr. Paimer noted, “the Communists are 
openly eager to exploit the soft spots wher- 
ever they find them.” There is another fac- 
tor present in the African situation which tn 
many ways has greater possibilities for do- 
ing harm and is operating with great force 
today. This impulse emanates 
from the so-called United Arab Republic un- 
der the leadership of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Like the Communists, the forces directed 
by Nasser probe for weak spots and make no 
pretense of their determination to exploit the 
justified aspirations of the African peoples 
for ulterior motives. Mr. Palmer defined 
this problem as follows: “We in the United 
States have a very real interest in a politically 
stable Africa and believe that this stability 
is dependent upon steady and orderly polit- 
ical progress. We believe that only in this 
way will responsible, moderate, and positive 
elements emerge—in contrast to the extrem- 
ist, disruptive, and negative nationalism 
which poses such dangers for us all.” 


CAIRO’S AMBITIONS 


It is safe to say that most Americans are 
unaware of Cairo’s ambitions in Africa. 
However, John Gunther took note of it. 
“Egypt,” he wrote, “regards itself as a kind 
of mother and father to African nationalist 
movements everywhere, and the case might 
be made that it has its own subconscious 
‘imperialist’ design on the continent.” In 
recent times the subconscious aspect of this 
imperialist design has passed more and mofe 
into the conscious. The essentials were out- 
lined by Nasser himself in his book, Egypt’s 
Liberation, which, incidentally, should al- 
ways be on the desk of every statesman. who 
wants to know what Nasser hopes to accom- 
Plish, whether it be in Africa, the Middle 
East, or Asia. 


September 19 


Nasser’s book is essentially a 
canet beeing staf Gee quate 12 aa 


nology and mysticism characteristic of the 
works of German geopoliticians. In 


Nasser starts from the premise that Cairo 
is the natural center of an ever-expanding 
empire which consists of three circles. {The 
inner or first circle is the Middle East. The 
second circle encompasses Africa and ‘the 
third takes in the entire Islamic world. , 

As regards the African circle, Nasser writes: 

“I may say without exaggeration that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, however 
much we might desire it, remain aloof from 
the terrible and sanguinary conflict going 
on there today between 5 million whites ang 
200 million Africans. We cannot do so for 
an important and obvious reason: We are in 
Africa. The peoples of Africa will continues 
to look to us, who guard their northern 
and who constitute their link with the out. 
side world. * * * 

“The Dark Continent is now the scene of 
a strange and excited turbulence: The white 
man, representing various European nations, 
is again trying to redivide the map of Africa, 
We shall not, in any circumstance, be able 
to stand idly by in the face of what is 
going on, in the false belief that it will not 
affect or concern us. 

“I will continue to dream of the day that 
I will find in Cairo a great African institute 
dedicated to unveiling to our view the dark 
reaches of the continent.” 

Nasser’s pledge for Africa has been woven 
into the intricate tapestry of his imperialist 
ambitions. It has brought forth a variety 
of ways and means to reach all the corners 
of Africa and to influence the peoples of 
that vast continent so that they will look t 
Cairo as their natural savior and liberator. 
Many of the practical aspects of the plar 
were outlined in the Egyptian Economic and 
Political Review, August 19, 1956. Signifi- 
cantly, the article “An African Policy fa 
Egypt.” appeared shortly after Nasser had 
seized the Suez Canal and gloated over the 
fact that he was able to threaten the lifeline 
of Western Europe. This program in com 
junction with the general principles sé 
down by Nasser, provide us with a well- 
rounded picture of Cairo’s African policy, 


THE PLAN 


- In the introductory paragraphs of the 
article we read: “Egypt, in its capacity # 
leading African state, can contribute to the 
liberation of the peoples of Africa for itl 
the largest and richest African state and 
occupies an eminent position in the Islamic ~ 
and Arab worlds. * * * Egypt finds Itself 
called upon to endeavor strongly and Te80- 
lutely to liberate these peoples. * * * Egypt 
has to plan its African policy on the basis 
of ‘Africa for the Africans’ and to direct this 
policy to its liberation from foreign infu- 
ence, politically, economically, socially, cul- 
turally, and militarily.” ; 
Proceeding from this generalized’ sell 
appointed role, the program as outa 
the Egyptian Economic and Political 
spells out Egypt’s responsibilities. ost 
(1) In the field of politics Egypt is @& 
joined to establish “at once * * * a nebo 
consular services in Africa.” This network 
must become the eyes and ears of the 
government. It must be ready to eff eo 
close political ties with the African : 
and their political institutions. sd 
(2) Propaganda must be utilized as @ 
effective weapon. It must be varied andall 
inclusive. Egyptian broadcasting in B 

























Documentary and cultural films " 
distributed far and wide so as to open 
mind and enable the African peoples t0 
the extent of Egypt's civilization. * — 
would indyce the African peoples not ue 

lay joining the caravan that marches #** 
path of civilization and that Egypt has 
pared for them. All forms of the press 
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- annual African conference. 


There 


1958 


be thoroughly exploited. The written word 
‘should possess simplicity of style and call for 
t and its African policy. 
(3) Egypt must infuse her missions with 
and energy. Such missions, whether 
they be scientific, religious, political, eco- 
nomic, or social, must dedicate their work 
to aid the African peoples. More and more 
cans must be educated in Egypt and 
they should be given every opportunity to 
study the great progress made .in Egypt's 
renaissance. 

(4) Cairo must become the center for an 
This conference 
will become the sounding board for spread- 
ing Egypt’s principles among the peoples 
of this continent. 

(5) Communications between Egypt and 
the different parts of Africa must be 
strengthened and expanded. In this connec- 
tion it is proposed that Egypt organize an 
airline service crisscrossing the continent. 
Communications of this type would facili- 
tate closer contact between Egypt and the 


_ African hinterland. 


(6) Cairo must establish an Institute for 
African Studies. The main function of this 
institute would be to act as a clearinghouse 
for all important problems concerning rela- 
tions between Egypt and the rest of Africa. 
Applying the scientific point of view the 
institute would study the imperialistic 
methods which have enabled some European 
states to maintain their hold on these re- 
gions. So-called experts from the institute 
would devote their talents toward building 
up the ideological blocs that would provide 
the foundation for Egypt’s African empire. 
Toward this end the institute would set up 
a special department for the development 
and instruction of religious leaders. They, 
in turn, would be sent to all parts of Africa 
for teaching, preaching, and giving lessons 
in the fundamentals of religion so that they 
may by this means be able to preach Egyp- 
tian politics there. 

(1) The slogan “Africa for the Africans” 
must be more the battle cry of the whole 
continent. The reaffirmation of this prin- 
ciple would enable Egypt “to win a high posi- 
tion in the hearts of the peoples of Africa. 
This will make all these countries direct their 
gaze toward Egypt and gather around her.” 

(8) The United Nations, too, should be ex- 
ploited for furthering the goal of “Africa 
for the Africans.” The world. organization 
is a potential “fertile field where Egypt can 
carry out her African policy.” Therefore, 
Egypt should seize every opportunity to lead 
all the African members of the U. N. and to 
“utilize the pulpit” of the U. N. to further 
Cairo’s policies in Africa. . 


(9) Egypt must Tose no time in taking 
advantage of the great economic opportu- 
nities in Africa. A study of all of the Afri- 
can markets must be undertaken with the 
View toward bringing it closer to Cairo. 
In addition, Egypt must launch a program 
of technical assistance and the establish- 
Ment of joint African stock companies for 

exploitation of African resources. By 

g Africans in its economic programs, 

Cairo will prove its altruism in contrast to 
the Srasping” activities of “foreign impe- 

(10) Culturally more emphasis must. be 
on student exchange programs, tour- 

ge of athletes, lecture tours, etc. 
However, the main stress from the cultural 
of view is laid on the spreading of 
vill be oh pra this medium that Egypt 
ective in widening her in- 

fluence throughout Afriea. 


EGYPT EYES THE SUDAN 
is no question but that this com- 
ve directive serves to implement 
ASSer's ate Of course, the program 
Purt) put into 
a operation all at once. 
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culties. The recent dispute between Egypt 
and Sudan is a case in point. This conflict 
grew out of claims and counter claims con- 
cerning 3 areas along the 700-miile Egyptian- 
Sudan frontier. Two of these areas—-the most 
important ones—bulge north of the 22d par- 
allel. The third one is south of the parallel. 
Egypt has claimed sovereignty over the two 
northern areas and sought to include these 
areas in the plebiscite which “ratified” the 
United Arab Republic on February 21, 1958. 
The Sudan protested vigorously and subse- 
quently appealed to the United Nations. Ap- 
parently, this firmness took the Egyptians 
by surprise and Cairo retreated, at least 
temporarily. It is true that the territories in 
question may have some economic signifi- 
cance, but in the last analysis this factor 
is of secondary importance. The timing and 
the brutal manner by which Cairo endeavored 
to make good its claims revealed that Nasser 
was conducting a probing operation with the 
view towards testing the determination of 
the Sudan Government to stand up for its 
rights. It was also a move designed to help 
the pro-Egyptian faction within the Sudan. 

Though the Sudan today is one of the most 
backward areas of the world, it is, in the 
words of the Department of State, ‘“‘the Mid- 
dle East bridge to Afric&:” Nasser has also 
noted the strategic possibilities of the Sudan 
which “extend far into the depth of* Africa 
bringing into contiguity the politically sen- 
sitive regions in that area.” 

The northern part of the Sudan is pre- 
dominantly Arab while the southern pop- 
ulation consists primarily of Negro tribes. 
In a study of the Sudan (January 1958) the 
State Department described the significance 
of this duality: “As a new African nation, 
the Sudan itself will be deeply involved in 
this future course of Africa. But as a 
middle éastern nation, too, the Sudan will 
also be a bridge to Africa, imparting to it 
ideas, philosophies, and forces which may 
have great influence on Africa’s decision and 
on its future.” Because the Sudan is the 
vital link between the Middle East and 
Africa, it is a great prize to be won and 
this is precisely Cairo’s objective. 

The importance of the Sudan has been 
recognized by the Egyptians throughout his- 
tory. As early as 2800 B. C. the Egyptians 
conducted military raids in that area. How- 
ever, the country did not become an impor- 
tant factor in world history until it was con- 
quered in 1820-22 by Egyptian armed forces 
under the son of Mohammed Ali the Great. 
Up to the time that Britain became the dom- 
inant influence in Egypt, the Sudan was 
more or less under the tutelage of Egypt. 
Following the end of World War I Egyptian 
nationalists not only campaigned for the in- 
dependence of Egypt but also for full Egyp- 
tian sovereignty over the Sudan. Thus, past 
historica: relationships show that Egypt al- 
ways regarded the Sudan as a country to be 
subjugated rather than to be treated on an 
equal basis. 

Today Egyptian influence in Sudan is 
formidable. There are Sudanese political 
factions which lean toward Egypt. Besides 
these legal political activities Cairo does not 
hesitate to resort to tactics which are a chal- 
lenge to the independence and sovereignty of 
the Sudan. On a humber of occasions Egyp- 
tian agents have ben caught red-handed in 
subversive activities. For example, in 1955 
one of Nasser’s emissaries to the Sudan, 
Major Salah Salem, was requested to leave 
the Sudan because of his brazen interference 
into the internal politics of the country. 
Another report in 1956 disclosed that Suda- 
nese security authorities had arrested four 
men after leaving the Egyptian Embassy car- 
rying subversive literature. The Egyptian 
press attaché was asked to leave the country 
as a result. 

-Another example of interference occurred 
in 1957.. This is the way it was reported in 
the Arab newspa Hayat (February 3, 
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1957): “Egypt will not succeed to harness 
the Arab states to its policy through terror 
and intimidation. A few days ago the Egyp- 
tian Military Attaché, Colonel Abu Nur, was 
expelled from Sudan for his brutal attempt 
to. silence the Khartoum daily, El-Nass, 
which criticized Egypt, by hurling bombs 
into its editorial offices.” 

There is no question that relations between 
Egypt and the Sudan are of great importance 
to both countries. The river Nile links them 
together. They are therefore both enmeshed 
in all of the problems arising from their 
common dependence on the Nile which is the 
key to their sustenance and their future eco- 
nomic development. If relations between 
the two countries were based on mutual re- 
gard for each other’s sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, much could be done in the way of 
developing the Nile to the benefit of both 
countries. The Sudanese Government has 
been endeavoring to conduct its policies in 
such a way as to uplift the conditions of its 
people. 

Internal progress requires that the Sudan 
maintain good relations with all countries. 
When the Sudan joined the United Nations 
in November 1956, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs said: “* * * We wouid not like to 
take any course of action which would impair 
our sovereignty or give chance of foreign in- 
terference in our local policies; we have there- 
fore decided to follow the policy of s‘rict 
neutrality between the West and East. Our 
economic policy is essentially one of free 
trade.” 

This is a fair statement of policy which 
seeks friendship and normal relations with 
other countries On an equal footing. It is, 
however, precisely the kind of policy which 
grates on the nerves of Nasser and is practi- 
cally considered insulting to his African am- 
bitions. Nasser does not want a relationship 
of equality with the Sudan for this would 
be in contradiction to his proclaimed goal of 
utilizing the Sudan as a bridgehead to the 
rest of Africa. ““The road to Tanganyika and 
the ixeadwaters of the Nile, the lifeline of 
Egypt, runs through the Sudan. * * * The 
Sudan is also needed by Nasser to mount his 
onwafd march against Somaliland, to wrest 
Eritrea from Ethiopia, and to bring east 
Africa and later the whole of north Africa 
into his domain” (Middle East and the West, 
February 28, 1958). 


THE PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


Cairo has put to the fullest use its propa- 
ganda machine in its efforts to. carry out 
the program for Africa. By radio and the 
written word there is a constant drumbeat 
of anti-Western attacks, all with the aim 
of inciting race hatred. There is no bona 
fide desire on the part of Cairo to contribute 
to a constructive program that would make 
for harmony between the African Negroes 
and other sections of the population. If the 
Prime Minister of South Africa is the symbol 
of brutal white chauvinism, then Nasser 
represents the reverse side of the coin, for 
he, too, has stooped to every conceivable 
prejudice so as to prevent better relations 
between black and white. The terroristic 
Mau-Mau movement which harmed white 
and black alike, received the enthusiastic 
support of Egypt. Even when Mau-Mau was 
isolated and rendered impotent, Cairo ton- 
tinued to play it up. Thus, on October 13, 
1956, the Cairo radio broadcasting to Afri- 
cans said: “ * * * The Mau-Mau revolt, in 
which white arms defeated black courage, 
must be revived, not only in Kenya but in 
the entire continent and must go on until 
Africa belongs to the African.” 

Up to the year 1956 broadcasts to Africa 
and other forms of propaganda were rela- 
tively on a modest scale. By the end of 1957 
the picture had changed tremendously. More 
and more references are made to the “op- 
pression of the Africans” by the “white im- 
perialists.” The United States which previ- 
ously had not come into the target range, 
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since most of the attacks were leveled at the 
French and British, had now become the butt 
of Cairo’s fury. America was the real ex- 
ploiter of Africa. According to “the Cairo 
newspaper Ash-Shab (December 31, 1957), 
“America is * * * the one behind the Euro- 
pean common market which aims at ex- 
ploiting the markets of smaller countries 
and the one behind the Europe-Africa plan 
for diyiding Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Mauritania and creating a white state in the 
oil-rich desert region.” By January 1958 
there was a marked acceleration in the tempo 
of attacks. By that time “The Voice of 
Free Africa” had been added to Cairo’s 
arsenal of anti-Westernism. 

The establishment of the Voice of Africa 
represents a new and more advanced phase 
in the carrying out of the Egyptian program 
for Africa. It is a 2-hour daily short-wave 
broadcast which makes frequent use of 
Swahili, the most popular of African lan- 
guages. It also employs other African lan- 
guages and dialects to reach areas such as 
east Africa and central Africa. The broad- 
casts concentrate on whipping up the emo- 
tions of the people and the power of the radio 
station sends these messages of hate to the 
remotest corners of the vast continent. In 
their own dialects the Voice of Africa calls 
upon its listeners to drive “the dogs of the 
oppressor countries of the West” from their 
lands. 

The United States is portrayed as the arch 
villain, as the “banker for the sterling bloc 
of countries” and therefore Africa’s “second 
colonial master.” When the Voice of 
Africa was first established it put on the air 
@ young African student attending the Mos- 
lem University in Cairo. Speaking to his 
people back home, he said: “Western colo- 
nialism ‘is like an untamed horse or donkey 
going around and around without thinking. 
Hitting such a horse or donkey is a good way 
te teach it manners and our blows will not 
stop until this horse or donkey leaves our 
lands.” Another speaker told his listeners 
that the British after having suffered in two 
world wars, “induced another colonialist 
state—the United States—to establish com- 
panies in our countries, thus giving the na- 
tionals of Africa two masters.” In an edi- 
torial comment on these broadcasts the Bal- 
timore Sun (January 23, 1958) wrote: “To 
call this propaganda Communist would be 
inaccurate, for it is Colonel Nasser’s special 
kind of anti-Western propaganda. Never- 
theless, it serves Communist ends and pro- 
vides a challenge.” 

Indeed, these attacks which are a chal- 
lenge to the West, have as their main tar- 
get the United States. Why is this so? In 
our opinion it is because the United States 
has played a minimum political and economic 
role in African affairs since its foundation. 
Moreover, it has a good record on the whole 
with respect to relations with the African 
peoples. Finally, it possesses the resources 
to help the African peoples in ways that will 
produce orderly development and pfrogress. 
This is exactly what Nasser fears for, unless 
he can portray all of the Western countries 
as exploiters and white overlords, the force 
of his propaganda is lost. 

Therefore, whenever possible, the Voice of 
Africa takes the United States to task as the 
secret exploiter of the African peoples. Here 
are some examples of anti-United States 
propaganda which are worthy of the rantings 
of Goebbels: 

“The European imperialist states have 
found that there is no way to repay their 
wealthy colleague, America, but to lower 
their poverty-stricken buckets down the 
African wells of riches and plenty. America 
is a real Jew in matters of lending and ex- 
torting usurious interest, and as the debt 
owed it by European states mounts daily and 
repayment prospects are slender, it has be- 
come n to make room for America 
in those parts of Africa dominated by Euro- 
pean states which are indebted to America, 
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so that America can take a hand in the com- 
panies’ and governments’ plans aimed at 
squeezing the wealth from Africa at the price 
of poverty for-us Africans. However, the 
European states with their rich merchant, 
America, are faced with another economic 
problem arising from the exploitation of Asia 
and the Middle East, where there is abundant 
oil, because the peoples of these regions have 
risen in earnest to demand their legitimate 
rights. 

“The European common market is a special 
plan devised to remove.everything, from food 
to other produce, from Africa to fatten the 
European states and their rich merchant, 
America” (February 13, 1958). 

“American capital invested in the mining 
of minerals projects in Africa has been in- 
creased, and now America is cooperating with 
the rest of the Western nations in forming 
a common market to deprive us of our raw 
materials” (May 1, 1958). 

TO CONQUER THEIR SOULS 


This brief survey of Cairo’s efforts to domi- 
nate the minds of the African peoples would 
not be complete without an examination of 
the attempt to capture their souls, too. This 
is the role allotted by Nasser to Islam. As 
mentioned above, the program for Africa 
called upon the spreading of Islam through- 
out tke continent as a political must. In 
this connection it is important to note that 
Islam has made enormous headway in a 
relatively short period of time. Islam has 
always been the predominant religion in 
North Africa. Now, however, Islam has 
reached southward from the edges of the 
Sahara Desert down to the Belgian Congo 
where it is attracting tens of millions of 
African Negroes. 

In 1931 the number of Moslems in Africa 
was in the neighborhood of 40 millions. To- 
day the estimate is about 85 millions. In 
French Africa alone the Moslem population 
has grown from 8% million in 1952 to close 
to 10 mililon by January 1956. This means 
that about 1 out of every 3 of French 
Africa is a member of the Moslem faith. Ac- 
cording to experts on Africa it is clear that 
the mission of Islam has been tinged with 
political slogans and tends to serve the cause 
of Arab nationalism. “Cairo more than 
Mecca has become the focal point of Islamic 
propaganda” (Christian Science Monitor, 
March 3, 1958). 

the Voice of Africa the spokesmen 
for Islam hurl their wrath at the white im- 
perialists. There are continual hints at a 
holy war to drive out the . The 
great Moslem University in Cairo, Al Azhar, 
has been drawn into the program of Africa 
for Africans. At this university young Afri- 
can students are specifically prepared for 
the mission. Only 200 such students were 
in attendance from French Africa in 1952. 
By the end of 1957 the number rose to 500. 

African students graduating from Cairo’s 
Al Azhar, return to their homeland imbued 
with the spirit of antiwesternism. The con- 

of millions 


by 

a@ political phenomenon of major importance, 
It is noted that Islam’s thrust into the heart 
of Africa generally runs the ancient 
Arab trading routes through the dark con- 
tinent. Even today, itinerant Arab mer- 
chants are considered to be among the mast 
fervent propagators of Islam and are said 
to employ economic pressures to convert 
their pagan customers. Attacks against 
other major faiths is a favorite theme of 
the Voice of Africa: ; 

“These missionaries, who come to our 
countries on the pretext of teuching people 
religion, are in too much in the 
policies of the nationals. In east and cen- 
tral Africa they always embark on under- 


citing discord in a desire to see the nu 
tionals more dominated, oppressed and sub. 
jugated. These missionaries must be 

in their proper place” (February 17, 1968), 

“These missionaries came to our coun; 
in the name of the Bible, but behing thig 
guise they have evil intentions of 

ationals to be exploited and onal 
* * © I will give you one example, reported 
by the British press, to prove to you that 
these missionaries only wear clerical clothes 
and that their intentions are not in the 
least pure. On February 14 a report wag 
published in the press to the effect that g 
‘Roman Catholic priest has been sentenceg 
to 2 years’ imprisonment in Newcastle 
stealing property worth £2 and 16 
Thus my brother, I beg of you to fight ang 
struggle against corruption and the dis. 
turbing of affairs by these missionaries ang 
others who like to see us nationals 
persecuted, exploited, and enslaved” 
ruary 17, 1958). 

THE KREMLIN AT WORK ; 

Egypt's designs in Africa are supplemented 
by the activities of Communist agents ang 
the Germans. It is a remarkable fact that 
Cairo has managed to juggle these forces 
without getting hurt as yet. Insofar as the 
Communists are concerned it is clear that 
their agents will stop at nothing to discredit 
the prestige and position of the West in Afri- 
ea. This is precisely what the Soviets hoped 
they would accomplish when they attended 
the so-called ‘Asian-African Peoples §oll- 
darity Conference in Cairo in the latter part 
of December 1957. Needless to say, Cairo was 
very much flattered by the fact that mor 
than 400 nongoveernmental delegates from 40 
Asian and African states and colonies at- 
tended. The Egyptian newspaper Ash Shab 
(December 26, 1957) wrote: “The Afro-Asian 
Peoples Conference will also éxpose Western 
and other conspiracies to destroy the inde- 
pendence of small struggling peoples whith 
look for a bigger life and of other fieldsaf - 
dignified living.” Another newspaper, Ml 
Gumhuriyh, proudly declared: “It is not 
ecidental that the Afro-Asian Conferenc 
should be held in Cairo. The winds again 
blow from the East.” 

During the conference the Soviet delegate 
made a beautiful speech offering economical 
and technical aid to the Africans “as brother 
helps brother.” This same delegate praised 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez and, at the & 
time, slyly encouraged his audience to 
up their anti-Western campaign. 2 

Of course, the conference, as far as Nas 
ser was concerned, would have been a failw 
had the Soviet delegation dominated it com- 
pletely. Therefore, various maneu 
vers which in effect meant that both Cairo 









“What has occurred, therefore, is tan 
to a deal between President Nasser ‘the. 
Soviet bloc to allow Cairo to becomé 

nerve center for a yast new 1 
subversion and rebellion against all 


key control of the council rests in his hand’ _ 

for the present. al 

While we do not wish to minimize @ 
influence in Africa, the fact 
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Z 
pring harm not only to the interests of 
= an ve wrest put to the African peoples as well. 
be In this connection it is encouraging to note 
q, 1968). that the conference of African States held 
countries this spring in Accra, Ghana, foiled the at- 
ind tempts of Nasser’s agents to convert the con- 
this into an anti-Western demonstration. 
a The African people who seek freedom will 
to be mastered by the strong man of 
reported under the slogan of Africa for the Afri- 
bape In the conclusion of Inside Africa 
a Gunther writes: “Europe is stuck, so 
= to speak, with Africa, and Africa is stuck 
pore: as with Europe, and America is stuck with 
+ roth, So at least we should give Africa our 
entenced most seasoned, scrupulous and long minded 
sittings attention. The challenge to American as well 
as European statesmanship is undeniable. 
ight snd 
Africa is awake, Africa is alert . . . and for 
the or ill it is marching with the times.” 
aries Sas wer the Western World will demonstrate in 


deed as well as in word that we are fully 
behind the African peoples’ march to prog- 
ress, then there is every reason to believe 
that the insidious forces at work will find 








lemented barren ground. 
gents and 
fact that 
a Election La 
ar ag 1 i 
peg Open Primary on Law 
discredit 
t im Ate EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ets hoped OF 
attended 
oles Boll- HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
atter part OF NORTH DAKOTA 
a IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
es from 40 Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Fe Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
Afro-Asian unanimous consent to have printed in 
e Western the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
the inde- ment on the open primary system of 
ples which elections. 
r —_ 4 There being no objection, the state- 
oe S ment was ordered to be printed in the 
onferans Recorp, as follows: 
inds again The open primary is the safeguard against 
— pr bosses and corruption. 
am an ardent believer in the open pri- 
ie mary election law, and I warn the people who 
‘as brother tow have primaries that it would be a sad 
b= praised day for them if the open primaries were ever 
't the sam abolished and the convention system solely 
ce t08 came back into being. 
a Under the open primary, any man—rich or 
— poor—can become a candidate simply by fil- 
ee: - ing bis petition signed by the requisite num- 
lu ber of voters, and this gives an opportunity 


for folks to get together and select a man 


dates who may be opposed to the people’s 
or who mray be representing giant 

\ oo from outside of the State and the 
= boys.” Before the primary election law 
—e in North Dakota, a few politi- 
Tepresenting the railroads, the big 

_ banking interests of the Twin Cities, the 
produce exchanges from without 
in St, had met in the Merchants Hotel 
tang Paul, Minn., and sometimes weeks be- 
ann convention met, announced who the 
were going to be for the National 

offices in our State. They were able 
out their plans of nominating the 


itt 


i boss of the State, handpicked the dele- 
nd handed out free railroad passes and 
the expenses t6 and from the place 
conventions, where the majority of 
—— 
Pp . ‘ 

when the late chief justice, A. M. 
“a » Came from Towner, N. Dak., to 
“eeonvention held at Jamestown, the then 


i 








because Alex McKenzie, the then po- ~ 
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political boss, Alexander McKenzie, told him 
that if he wished to become a candidate for 
attorney general, he would have to “sign 
here.” Mr. Christianson, being a Progres- 
sive Republican, of course did not sign. He 
was not selected for attorney general and 
was helpless to run independently because 
the primary law was not then in existence. 

Two years ago, a great outstanding pro- 
gressive Republican, Congressman UsHeER L. 
Burpick, was endorsed by the Republican 
Party at a so-called unity convention in 
North Dakota, and all during the campaign 
he led the so-called unity ticket—a ticket 
to allegedly unify all Republicans. So suc- 
cessful was that campaign that the profes- 
sional political bosses this year figured that 
they no longer needed Congressman BurpDiIcK 
and so the professional political bosses ig- 
nored him and although he was present at 
the convention they did not even accord the 
Congressman the courtesy of inviting him to 
the platform to address the convention. Mr. 
Burpick walked out in disgust. 

Of course, when it came to myself as a 
candidate for reelection on the Republican 
ticket, I was anathema to the political 
bosses, and a week before the convention 
convened, the Kingfish of the Republican 
bosses announced “anybody for the Senate 
but Lancer.” Most of the daily newspapers 
took up the refrain. If we had not had an 


_ open primary,the political bosses would have 


succeeded in ending my political career. 
But all I had to do under the open primary, 
was to get 300 voters to sign my petition and 
file it with the secretary of state and I had 
my name automatically on the ballot. In- 
stead of 300 names, my supporters got 31,- 
696, although they did not file all the pe- 
titions. 

To show how the convention can be con- 
trolled, Bowman County had three dele- 
gates. At no time did any of the three vote 
for my nomination at the convention. Yet 
in the primary election, I carried the county 
2tol. In Grant County, there were 6 dele- 
gates and I received 1 vote, while in the elec- 
tion I carried the county 5 to 1. In Kidder 
County there was 1 vote out of 5 delegates 
while I carried the county over 2 to 1, and in 
the county of Richland, where there were 17 
delegates and only 1 voted for me, yet I car- 
ried the county by a vote of over 70 percent. 
I could go on and name other counties with 
similar results. 

Mr. President, while I am addressing my 
colleagues today, I want them to know that 
I am giving this speech for the benefit of the 
people who reside in those States where they 
have open primaries, and I want this speech 
to be considered as a warning to the people 
never to let their legislatures abolish it, and 
if they do in those States where they have a 
referendum like we have in North Dakota, 
by all means to refer the action of the legis- 
lature directly to the people. It is the one 
and only way that professional political 
bosses can be controlled and put out of 
business completely. In those States which 
do not have the primary, in my humble opin- 
ion, in only too many cases men are chosen 
for public office who represent special inter- 
ests or giant monopolies, and not the people. 
They, of course, owe their election not to the 
people, but to those who got them nomi- 
nated at the hand-picked convention, and 
they usually vote accordingly. 

One reason for my speaking todzy, is that 
I believe the people do not fully appreciate 
the value of a primary election, and that the 
number who go out and vote are much less 
than the number who vote in the general 
election although the primary in most cases 
is of even more importance than the general 
election. Now to confirm my statement, I 
refer to the largest newspaper in my State 
which for over 40 years, has fought me—the 
Fargo Forum... On September 7, 1958, they 
became interested in the election of Con- 
gresswoman Cora EnutTson, in Minnesota. 
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I know the people of my State will rub their 
eyes in surprise and read and reread and re- 
read the editorial contained therein entitled 
“Minnesota Voters Should Respect Intent 
of Primary.” Here is what this newspaper 
has to say now which was directly opposite 
to what they said in June before the pri- 
mary. It is as follows: 

“Again, this practice is not limited to Min- 
nesotans. In North Dakota Democrats often 
have voted for Senator LANGER on the Re- 
publican ticket, although it isn’t quite as 
easy as in Minnesota where there is one con- 
solidated ballot with both DFL and Repub- 
lican candidates listed in adjoining columns. 
In North Dakota a voter must ask for either 
a Republican or Democratic ballot. 

“Aside from the practical danger of such 
tactics boomeranging if LANGER gets a small 
vote in the primary, Minnesota Republicans 
should stay in their own column for the 
fundamental reason that a primary election 
is designed for the members of each party 
to pick the best possible candidates of the 
party. These ndidates then oppose each 
other in the general election so the voters 
have a choice between men of different politi- 
cal philosophies. 

“Probably few of today’s voters or poten- 
tial voters remember that prior to 1912 po- 
litical conventions picked party candidates 
for office. The compulsory statewide pri- 
mary became law in 1912, after reformers, 
as in other Midwestern States, successfully 
persuaded the Minnesota Legislature that 
political corruption and bossism could be 
brought under effective control if the rank- 
and-file voter were given an opportunity to 
help select directly the candidates of his 
party. 

“Thus the primary is one of the keystones 
in our democracy even though political con- 
ventions endorse a slate of candidates. The 
primary enables anyone dissatisfied with a 


. convention choice to seek office, and the 


Knutson-Evenson contest is an example of 
how the primary operates to give the DFL 
voters a choice of congressional candidates. 

“If the primary is to continue this im- 
portant freedom of choice and the vital two- 
party system is to continue in Minnesota, 
Republican voters should not meddle in the 
DFL’s primary Tuesday.” 

Thus, it is true, as this reactionary news- 
paper stated in the editorial above, that the 
direct primary was passed to give the peo- 
ple the opportunity to bring “corruption and 
bossism under effective control if the rank- 
and-file voter were given an opportunity to 
help select directly the candidates of his 
party.” 

There, Mr. President, is the reason for the 
open primary. There is the safeguard which 
the people have, and which, God forbid, I 
hope they never relinquish. 





Law Day—lInternational 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, during the 
past year, Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, outgo- 


* ing president of the American Bar Asso- 


ciation and a distinguished Washington 
attorney, launched a most successful 
program known as Law Day—w. S. A. 
It was designed to emphasize the dedi- 
cation of the American people to the 
principle of .government under law. 
Recently, at the annual spring meeting 
of the section of international and com- 
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parative law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Rhyne called for the inaugu- 
ration of Law Day—International, 
which would call for a program in which 
lawyers and laymen throughout the 
world would join on a worldwide basis in 
honoring the rule of law. Mr. Rhyne’s 
formula for a better world was based 
upon the idea that only the rule of law 
can both achieve and maintain lasting 
peace. Clearly law offers the best route 
to order in a disordered world. 

In a recent issue of the International 
and Comparative Law Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the international and com- 
parative law section of the American 
Bar Association, Mr. Max Chopnick, a 
distinguished member of the New York 
bar and the editor of the bulletin, wrote 
an editorial commending Mr. Rhyne’s 
efforts and urging enthusiastic support 
of his formula for a better world. 

This editorial demonstrates dramati- 
cally the role of the lawyer in achieving 
the goal of all freemen—world peace 
through law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
the editorial and a letter from Mr. Rhyne 
commenting on it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

Law Day—INTERNATIONAL 


On May 22, 1958, while our section was 
holding its annual spring meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Charles S. Rhyne, A. B. A. 
president, speaking to another group in the 
Capitol, advanced a proposal for Law Day— 
International. 

As everyone knows, Law Day—U. S. A. 
was probably the most successful idea ever 
launched by the A. B. A. President Eisen- 
hower’s proclamation designating May 1, 
1958, as Law Day—vU. S. A. received wide- 
spread national and international notice. 
Newspaper and magazine coverage was sen- 
sational. Time featured Law Day and the 
picture of our Association president on its 
cover. Other magazines and newspapers 
ran special editorials. Observances through- 
out the country took place in many forms 
and before many audiences. Special cere- 
monies were held in courthouses. Law Day 
was the theme of sermons in churches. 
Radio and television programs echoed the 
significance of the day as one dedicated to 
the principle of government under law. 

The A. B. A. has prepared a collage of edi- 
torials and articles from magazines and 
newspapers throughout the country and it is 
a demonstrative showing of the appeal of an 
inspired idea. The public was “jogged on 
the value of law,” in the words of The 
Christian Science Monitor. The Washing- 
ton Post referred to Law Day as a happy 
thought on the part of Charles S. Rhyne 
and his associates and an “occasion for em- 
phasis cf the importance of law in the lives 
of free people.” 

The Wilkes-Barre Record of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., said: 

“We agree that in an hour in history when 
world order is in peril, when law is flouted or 
perverted elsewhere, it is particularly appro- 
priate that the people of America should 
proclaim anew their dedication to its great 
principles.” 

Said the Independent of Richmond, 
Calif.: 

“Let us declare that it shall not be a day 
for celebrating dictatorships and lawlessness, 
but a day for celebrating the orderly devel- 
opment of society under the protection of 
jJustice.” 

Life quoted Tom Paine’s “An army of 
principles will penetrate where an army of 
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soldiers cannot” in its full-page discussion 
of how much Law Day can do to make a 
peaceful world. 

Ralph McGill, distinguished editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution of Atlanta, Ga., elab- 
orated: 

“Law-is the great fact of western civiliza- 
tion. The Bible has traveled along with the 
statutes. The British common law. was in 
the first ships to the new America. It is 
necessary to have a reverence for law—and 
the courts—not for the men who come and 
go in the courts * * * but for the organic 
law which is the bloodstream of our way of 
life. If we lose the law, we lose our civiliza- 
tion.” 

On the basis of so solid a response from 
every part of our country, President Rhyne 
has now proposed an expansion of the Law 
Day concept, saying: 

“I know of no plan or program in our 
Government today where men are working 
on law for peace. At least we do not have 
men working as did the scientists, supported 
by Government funds in large amounts, as 
was the case in achieving the splitting of 
the atom and the launching of the satel- 
lites. ©" ° © 

“Is not peace under law just as worthwhile 
or even more worthwhile? If so, why the 
failure to concentrate on a breakthrough for 
peace under law?” 

Mr. Rhyne called for thie inauguration of 
Law Day—International and the collective 
effort of lawyers and laymen throughout the 
world to join on a worldwide basis in honor- 
ing the rule of law.” ‘ 

“Then, having planted the seed on a world- 
wide basis, we must move on to Interna- 
tional Law Year in which the whole world 
can have its attention focused upon peace 
under law, just as the scientists of the world 
have thrown the worldwide spotlight on 
science through their International Geo- 
physical Year.” 

In the same direction of thought on inter- 
national rather than national effort, Dr. 
Milton 8S. Eisenhower has proposed a world- 
wide medical science for peace program 
under the United Nations, to help solve the 
mysteries of the principal devastating dis- 
eases, such a program to include rapid ex- 
change of information, frequent face-to-face 
meetings of experts and in general, the use 
of the world as a testing laboratory. 

President Rhyne, in his travels across the 
country, has used as his main theme in 
speeches the importance of law as an instru- 
ment for peace. He has repeatedly stated 
that “the need for law in the world com- 
munity is today the greatest gap in the 
growing structure of civilization.” And 
“Only the rule of law can both achieve and 
_maintain lasting peace. Clearly law offers 
the best route to order in a disordered 
world.” 

The prescription suggested by Mr. Rhyne 
deserves enthusiastic support. “Law Day— 
International” to be followed by “Interna- 
tional Law Year” is another inspired idea of 
the highest order. Since we must 
that both within and outside the United 
Nations the world is divided into two camps— 
those that believe in the rule of law and 
those atheistic countries that deny not only 
law but the primary principles of freedom 
and justice—the United States and other free 
nations should take the lead, set a day and 
proclaim and celebrate “Law Day—Interna- 
tional.” Thereby all the world will be re- 

, minded that in the free world there are 
liberty and justice and peace through law. 
International observance of such a day would 
not only solidify the free world, but reach 
and affect the minds and hearts of those in 
lands suppressed where the yearning for free- 
dom and justice and right is real but un- 
realized, and where hope has never died. 
Such yearning could stir into change and 
with change may come attainment of the 

basic freedoms which are protected wherever 
the rule of law prevails. To this goal the 
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lawyers of America, through the A. B. A, can 
lend their strong support and enlist the sy 


port of the bar associations of other free 


countries. And, if this idea brings ar 
anywhere near that which resulted 
“Law Day—U. S. A.,” then indeed the lay. 
yers of our country will have contri 
substantially toward the attainment of worl. 
peace through law. 


AMERICAN Bark AssoOcIaTIon, 

July 7, 1958, 
Max CHOPNICK, Esq., os 

New York, N. Y. : 
Dear Max: Your “Law Day—Internationay" 
editorial is to me one of the most moving 
things I have ever read. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced, but I think it should be read by 
every American. I hope you will send marked 
copies to the editorial-page writers of many 
of the major newspapers of the Nation, and 
would particularly appreciate your sending q 


. marked copy to Henry R. Luce, Sr., and to 


someone in Congress who can insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, as that is one of the 
best ways to bring it to the attention of the 
State Department. 

I would also like for you to send a marked 
copy to the Secretary of State, personally, 
and to Loftus E. Becker, the Solicitor of the 
State Department, as I have invited the Sec. 
retary of State to deliver the major address 


. at the annual banquet in Los Angeles on the 


use of law to bring peace to the world, 
Sincerely, 
Crar.Les S. RHYNE, 





The Role of Competition in the Regulated 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have. printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress, entitled “The Role of Competition 
in the Regulated Industries,” which was 
delivered by Dr. Walter Adams before the 
last annual convention of the American 
Economic Association. Dr. Adams is& 
professor of economics at Michigan 
State University, has frequently served as 
an economic consultant to the Senate 
Small Business Committee, and in 
55 was a member of the Attorney Gen- 


eral’s National Committee To Study the | 


Antitrust Laws. ‘ey 

In his comprehensive speech, Dr. 
Adams has treated the vital and, I might 
say, the frequently controversial role 
which competition should play in the at 


tivities of our regulated industries. AS 


vigorously as possible, I commend Dr. 
Adams’ views on this subject to those 
are seriously seeking a sound and ¢0R- 
structive solution to the economic 
setting so many members of the regu 
lated industries. oi 


There being no objection, the ee 


was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


= 
ey = 


° gle 
* 


(By Walter Adams) = 

Ideally, competition and ae 
opposite sides of the same coin. In 
both are directed at the same 


objectives 
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efficient use of resources and protection of terest and public convenience and necessity 


the consumer against exploitation. The 

to these ends, however, are different. 
To be effective, competition requires rivalry 
among many sellers and freedom of entry 
into markets. tory 

e in which the operation of autono- 
mous market forees obviates the need for 
detailed government supervision. This is 
the philosophy embodied in the Sherman 
Act of, 1890. 

Regulation, as originally conceived, was 
to be both a supplement to, and substitute 
for, competition. It was to be applied in 
those industries where the cost of entry was 
80 t or the duplication of facilities so 
wasteful, that some degree of monopoly was 
considered unavoidable. Here the visible 
hand of public regulation was to replace the 
invisible hand of Adam Smith, in order to 
protect consumers against extortionate 
_charges, restriction of output, deterioration 
of service, and unfair discrimination. This 
was the rationale of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887. 

In many respects, the Sherman Act and 
the Interstate Commerce Act were generically 


different. One was cast in terms of negative | 


itions on certain types of conduct. 
The other was aimed at detailed and direct 
supervision of individual firms. One sought 
to protect the public by preserving compe- 
tition, the other by regulating monopoly. 
Nevertheless, both hoped to protect the pub- 
lic against the aggressions of private inter- 
ests rather than to shield these int=rests 
from the bargaining power of the public. 
Both relied on competition wherever its op- 
eration was functionally feasible and eco- 
nomically beneficent. Thus, Congress did 
not exempt railroads from the antitrust 
laws. On the contrary, Congress insisted on 
the direct regulation of individual railroads 
as. well as on competition between them. As 
long as railroads stood in the very gateway 
of commerce, taking toll from all who pass, 
the Sherman Act was strictly enforced 
against railroad combinations and conspir- 
acies. 


This regulatory policy, however, was first 
eroded and then extended. The regulatees 
themselves came to recognize that the better 
part of wisdom was not to abolish regulation, 
but to utilize it. Gradually the public- 
utility concept was transformed from con- 
sumer-oriented to industry-oriented regu- 
lation, By a process so brilliantly analyzed 
by Horace Gray, “the policy of state-created, 
state-protected monopoly became firmly es- 
tablished over a significant portion of the 
economy and became the keystone of mod- 
mm public-utility regulation. Henceforth, 
the public-utility status was to be the haven 
of refuge for all monopolists who 
found it too difficult, too costly, or too 
Precarious to secure and maintain monopoly 
by private action alone. Their future pros- 
Perity would be assured if only they could 

government to grant them monopoly 
power and to protect them against inter- 
lopers, provided always, of course, that gov- 
fmment did not exact too high a price for 
> lpia in the form of restrictive regula- 


Once this new mercantilism had taken 
Toot, it was extended to important segments 
of the economy. Between 1934 and 1940, 

: subjected radio, television, motor 

water carriers, freight forwarders, air 

triers, and natural-gas to the 

certification requirements of independent 

+ commissions. To mitigate the 

ting effects of depression, the role of 

Neg etition was substantially curtailed. 

Commissions were created, and public 

’ mn ange, and necessity became the shib- 
y. 

tt is significant, nevertheless, that in these 

the statutes Congress did not sanction 

tangaandonment of -.competition. The 
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may lack precise meaning—but, as the Su- 

Court has squarely held, there can be 
no doubt that competition is a relevant 
factor in weighing -the public interest. In 
the transportation industry, said the Court, 

Congress has not made the antitrust laws 

wholly inapplicable nor has it authorized the 

regulatory agency to ignore their policy. 
» In short, Congress provided for the regula- 
tion of competition, not for its elimination 
by administrative flat. Yet this is precisely 
the task which some commissions—not by 
intent, perhaps, but in effect—seem to have 
undertaken. 

It is my contention that the experiments 
in public regulation during the last 2 
decades have been ly unsuccessful, 
and that the creation of a fourth branch of 
government has, in many cases, resulted in 
(1) undue restriction of entry, (2) encour- 
agement of mergers and consolidations, (3) 
sanction for anticompetitive rate and serv- 
ice agreements, (4) erosion of inter-industry 
competition, and (5) suppression of un- 
regulated competition. Since this creeping 
paralysis infests most regulated industries, 
the following analysis of transportation is 
only illustrative of a more general and per- 
vasive challenge. 

I. TRUCKING 

1. Entry restrictions. Under the Motor 
Carrier Act, the ICC was empowered to regu- 
late entry into the trucking industry 
through the licensing of common and con- 
tract ‘carriers. Carriers which had con- 
ducted regular operations for 3 years prior 
to 1935 were to receive “grandfather” certifi- 
cates or permits. Private and agricultural 
haulers were to be exempt. 

- In carrying ouf this mandate, the Com- 
mission imposes an almost insurmountable 
burden on applicants for new operating au- 
thority, extension of existing authority, and 
alternate route privileges. According to a 
recent report of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, the Commission tends to ignore 
shipper needs and to show an inordinate 
concern for the protection of established 
carriers. In its restrictive view of public 
convenience and necessity, the Commission 
often loses sight of the congressional direc- 
tive to promote efficient, economical, and 
flexible transportation service for the public. 

Shipper need, the Commission admits, is to 
be measured in physical rather than eco- 
nomic terms; that is, as long as existing 
carriers are physically capable of performing 
@ particular service, prospective competitors 
are to be denied entry—even if their service 
is cheaper, better, and more efficient. In its 
decisions, the Commission emphasizes re- 
peatedly that where existing carriers have 
expended their energy and resources in de- 
veloping facilities to handle all available 
traffic, and where their service is adequate, 
they are entitled to protection against the 
establishment of a new, competitive oper- 
ation. This is what might be called the 
going-concern theory of regulation, a re- 
luctance to subject existing firms—especially 
large firms—to competitive pressure. The 
test throughout is the physical adequacy of 
existing service, not the promotion of better 
and cheaper service. 

The economic results of such regulation 
are not only restrictive but, at times, absurd. 
A carrier operating between New York and 
Montreal must operate via Reading, Pa., a 
detour of some 200 miles. A carrier between 
the Pacific Northwest and Salt Lake City 
may haul commodities eastbound, but not 
westbounc—and so on ad nauseam. Accord- 
ing to James C. Nelson's study, 40 percent 
of the carriers were allowed to 
carry only 1 commodity; 7 in 10 regular 
route common carriers possessed less than 
full authority to serve intermediate points; 
more than one-third of the regulated inter- 
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thority at all. That these regulations result 
in empty mileage, deadhead runs, higher 
unit costs, inefficiency, and wastefulness is 
too obvious for further comment. 

But, more fundamentally: Why are any 
entry restrictions necessary, if the objective 
of regulation is to protect the public? The 
tfucking industry does not fit the public 
utility, natural monopoly model, and does 
not require one or a limited number of large 
firms to achieve cost minimization. In 
trucking there are no substantial economies 
of scale. According to the New England 
Governor’s Committee, for example, the 
coefficients of rank correlation between car- 
rier size (as measured by gross revenues) and 
cost per vehicle mile, ton mile, or average 
haul in miles were so low as to indicate—at 
least for carriers operating in and out of 
New England—that size of firm bears. little 
relation to operating cost. Efficiency in 
trucking seems primarily related to effective 
route utilization rather than size. This 
means that large firms have no inherent 
economic advantages over small firms, and 
that existing firms have no insurmountable 
leads over new firms. It means that entry, 
in the absence of restrictions, would be brisk 
and the number of competitors large. It 
also means that by increasing competitive 
pressures, entry could work toward better 
route utilization and hence greater operat- 
ing efficiency. 

In an industry of this sort, entry restric- 
tions tend merely to preserve the capitalized 
expectations. of established carriers—carriers 
who maintain, on the one hand, that they 
are efficient and provide superior service, and 
who demand, on the other, Government pro- 
tection from interlopers and competitors. In 
the final analysis, however, these restrictions 
do not assure the adjustment of capacity 
to demand, because the Commission, unlike 
its Britis counterpart, limits the number 
of firms rather than the number of trucks 
in operation.’ Entry control does not pre- 
vent established carriers from creating and, 
in the absence of rate competition, from 
perpetuating excess capacity. Without com- 
petition, moreover, there are na effective 
Pressures to compel either efficient use of 
existing capacity or elimination of the excess 
capacity which tends to develop in a cartel- 
ized, monopolistically competitive industry. 
Thus, ironically enough, regulation may 
breed the very evils it was supposed to 
eradicate. 

2. Mergers. Under the Motor Carrier Act, 
mergers and acquisitions require prior ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Approval is contingent on a finding 
that the proposed combination will be in 
the public interest, in which case the par- 
ticipating parties are expressly relieved from 
the operation of the antitrust laws. 

In a recent study for the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Professor Hendry and 
I found an increase in the number and size 
of trucking mergers as well as increasing 
concentration in important segments of the 
trucking industry. Also notable was tke 
upturn in aggregate concentration. Thus, 
in 1947, the largest 2,097 carriers (constitu- 
ting 9.99 percent of all carriers) earned 
67.92 percent of the industry’s revenues. 
By 1954, the largest 853 carriers (constitu- 
ting 4.7 percent of all carriers) earned al- 
most the same share of revenue, viz. 62.3 
percent. In other words, by 1954, the 853 
largeet controlled only a slightly smaller 
share of the industry (5.6 percent less) than 
the 2,097 largest carriers (a 60 percent larger 
number) had 7 years earlier. This increase 
in concentration was accompanied by the 
net disappearance of some 2,800 carriers, or 
more than 10 percent of the industry’s pop- 
ulation in the brief span of 7 years. 

The rationalization of this trend seems to 
rest on a vague and vacillating merger policy 


set up to a ac- city truckers had return haul limitations, , which shows little consistency in approach 
been and about one-tenth had no backhaul au- 


Yon may have ine 





or decision. What is embraced in one opin- 
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ion as a natural and inevitable result of the 
economic facts of life is rejected in a second 
as not shown to be in the public interest. 
Where the fears of competitors are airily 
waved aside in one instance, the probable 
plight of competitors is of great impcrtance 
in another. The Commission approves some 
acquisitions (usually by large carriers) be- 
cause nothing has been adduced to show 
that they are contrary to the public in- 
terest. It rejects other acquisitions (usual- 
ly by small carriers) because they are not 
shown to be consistent with the public in- 
terest. The first standard represents an ef- 
fective rear-guard action by the Commission 
against protests; the second standard puts 
the {111 burden of proof on the applicant, 
with the necessary volume and quality of 
proof somehow always just beyond his 
reach, 

Most disturbing, perhaps, about these de- 
cisions is the Commission’s failure to indi- 
cate the specific public benefits to be derived 
from particular combinations. To be sure, 
the Commission goes through its ritualistic 
legalisms and turgid incantations, but it 
seldom makes an affirmative, economically 
meaningful showing that a given merger will 
result in lower rates or better service. More 
important, it seldom considers the possibil- 
ity of achieving the statute’s regulatory ob- 
jectives by alternative, less restrictive tech- 
niques, such as granting extensions or ad- 
mitting new carriers. Some years ago, for 
example, the Commission approved the com- 
bination of seven large eastern motor car- 
riers into Associated Transport, Inc., which, 
as a result of the consolidation, became the 
largest trucking company in the country. 
The merger not only eliminated competition 
between the participating carriers over 
roughly one-third of their routes, but also 
made Associated the only carrier to provide 
single-line, through service from Florida to 
the Northeast. Despite the protests of the 


Agriculture and Justice Departments, the 
Commission insisted that this large-scale 
diminution of competition would result in 
improved transportation service, greater effi- 
ciency of operation, and substantial operat- 


ing economies. Apparently the Commission 
ignored the alternative of permitting some 
of the companies in the area to extend their 
operations and offer an integrated through- 
service—thus giving the public all the al- 
leged benefits of the merger, plus competi- 
tion on the long haul, and without sacrifice 
of the competitive mileage. The Commis- 
sion eschewed this alternative, much to its 
subsequent embarrassment. Today, Associ- 
ated is still the Nation’s largest trucker,.but 
its recurrent deficits lend force to the sus- 
picion that there may be more effective, and 
less anticompetitive, ways of promoting the 
public interest than by merger. 

Nevertheless, the Commission seems to 
proceed on the assumption—so candidly 
stated by Chairman Clarke—that “there 
hasn’t been enough concentration,” and 
that “we need more concentration than has 
occurred if we are going to have a healthy, 
vigorous motor carrier industry.” The Com- 
mission seems untroubled by the fact that 
this is nothing but an unproved assertion 
and that available evidence points in the 
opposite direction—indicating that carrier 
size per se has littie or no relation to effi- 
ciency, profitability, or better service. If it 
did, why has Congress not empowered the 
Commission to do more than merely author- 
ize mergers initiated by private parties? 
Why has the Commission not asked for, and 
received, the power to compel mergers in the 
public interest? 

In the final analysis, the Commission’s 
anticompetitive merger policy creates prob- 
lems primarily because entry into the in- 
dustry is restricted. Were entry free, rarely, 
if ever, would a consideration raise impor- 
tant antitrust problems. Competition, as 
the Brownell committee observed, would 
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then serve as an adequate safeguard against 
private regulation of the market by would-be 
monopolists. But entry into trucking is not 
free, and competition is not allowed to per- 
form its regulatory role. This makes it 
doubly important to ascertain whether 
mergers and concentration are, in fact, the 
most efficacious means of promoting the 
public interest. 

3. Rate bureaus. The Reed-Bulwinkle Act * 
empowered the ICC to approve ratemaking 
agreements which are in furtherance of the 
national transportation policy and accord to 
each party the free and unrestrained right to 
take independent action. Commission ap- 
approval immunizes such agreements from 
antitrust coverage. 

Generally speaking, the Commission favors 
and encourages collective action in rate mat- 
ters, regarding such action as a necessary 
part of the ratemaking process. To guard 
against what it calls cutthroat competition, 
the Commission sees no alternative to pro- 
cedures calling for initial joint considera- 
tion of rate changes. Throughout, it em- 
phasizes the need for as much stability of 
rates as is practicable, in the belief that rate 
stability is more important than rate com- 
petition. But the Commission does not dis- 
miss rate competition entirely. It still sees 
some value in competition from other modes 
of transportation. 

This position might seem plausible, were 
it not for the manner in which the ICC exer- 
cises its maximum-minimum rate powers. 
As the Brownell committee observed, the 
Commission utilizes its minimum rate power 
“both to protect the railroads from motor+ 
carrier competition as well as to safeguard 
the motor-carrier industry from ‘destructive’ 
competition within its own ranks. Indeed, 
from the inception of motor-carrier regula- 
tion to the present day, the power to fix 
minimum rates has been more significant 
than the authority to fix maximum charges.” 
Under the circumstances, intermode compe- 
tition can hardly contain the upward pres- 
sure on the entire rate structure. It cannot 
neutralize the combined impact of minimum 
rate fixing by government and private rate 
fixing by trade associations. : 

But what about the built-in checks and 
balances—the rigth of independent action as 
a safeguard against arbitrary and exorbitant 
charges, collusively arrived at?. The record 
shows that, in practice, this right is little 
more then a sterile gesture. To the rate 
bureaus, it represents a minor annoyance 
which cannot break down the self-imposed 
restrain.s born of history, habit, and strong 
mutual self-interest. To the Commission, it 
represens no more than an element of flex- 
ibility, a safety valve, to take care of special 
situations which must not be allowed ‘o 
undermine general adherenec to the idol of 
rate stability. In other words, independent 
action is not to be encouraged, but toler- 
ated—tolerated so long as it falls short of 
promoting genuine rate competition. 

That the right of independent action is 
more formal than real is repeatedly demon- 
strated in the cases. In the Southern Motor 
Carriers case, for example, the record showed 
substantial interference with managerial 
discretion and individual initiative in the 
ratemaking process. The general manager 
of the conference announced his determina- 
tion that every member should have exactly 
the same level of freight rates. The confer- 
ence filed several suspension proceedings 
against the independently announced rates 


meetings to facilitate the submission of iden- 
tical section 22 bids to the Government. 
Pinally, the conference used its power as & 
trade association to boycott recalcitrant out- 
siders who refused to go along with its rate 
policies. Yet the Commission, after insist- 
ing on some purely formal safeguards in the 


written agreement, approved the co: 
charter. The Commission held that 
bureaus have a right to protest the independ. 
ent action of their members, that such Pro. 
tests in no way prevent or discourage inde. 
pendent action, nor work any har on 
bureat: members. In short, the Co 
once again sacrificed substance for form, j 
looked at provisions in the charter rather 
than practices in the market place. ‘ 
Ultimately, rate bureau regulation Taises 
two major issues. First, does the Reed-Byl. 
winkle Act afford adequate protection to the 
public interest? Second, if so, does the Com- 
mission possess the wisdom to de 
as Congress intended, whether the adyan. 
tages to the public interest, through further. 
ance of the national transportation 
are such as to outweigh the disadvan 
the public interest’ guarded against by the 
antitrust laws. Obviously, carriers must be 
permitted a degree of collaboration in 
joint rates and through rates. “Noone,” ag 
Wendell Berge concedes, “would gainsay this 
right. Commonsense dictates it, the Inter. 
state Commerce Act provides for it, and the 
Sherman Act does not forbid it.” But when 
does collaboration become collusion and ¢9- 
ercion, and how much of it must be tolerated 
in order to promote the public interest? 
4. Intermode competition. The Interstate 
Commerce Act directs the Commission not 
to authorize the acquisition of a motor ear. 
rier by a railroad or its subsidiary except 
upon finding that the transaction (a) will 
be consistent with the public interest, (b) 
will enable the railroad to use motor vehicle 
service to public advantage in its rail Op- 
erations, and (c) will not unduly restrain 
competition. This—as well as Federal legis- 
lation affecting air carriers, freight for- 
warders, and inland waterways—reflects a 
historic opposition to common control over 
competing mediums of transportation. 
Since the early days of the Motor Carrier 
Act, the Commission has respected this 
congressional policy. Starting with the 
Barker case of 1936, the Commission ¢on- 
sistently rejected the notion that the way 
to maintain for the future healthful com 
petition between rail and truck service is 
to give the railroads free opportunity to go 
into the kind of truck service which & 
strictly competitive with, rather than auxil- 
iary to, their rail operations. The Commis 
sion always insisted that motor carrier ser 
ice furnished by a railroad be confined # 
service auxiliary and supplementary to its 
rail service and in territory parallel and 
adjacent to its rail lines. Given the dif- 
culty of promoting competition among rall- 
roads, the policy objective was to ry 
as much competition with other means d 
transportation as possible. 


Two recent decisions, however, may fore — 
shadow a reversal of Commission policy. i — 


the Pacific Motor Trucking case, the 
mission permitted a subsidiary of the Soul 
ern Pacific to acquire one of the largest 
independent motor carriers on the west coast 
and a formidable competitor of both th 
railroad and its trucking subsidiary. +2 
hearing examiner, after concluding that the 
traasaction was a “coricerted plan to I 


strain competition” and that its primay 


objective was the elimination of 8 er 


plication. But the Commission 
the merger without requiring, a5 
tomary, the selection of key points 
are break-bulk and consolidation Pp 
the parent railroad. It shrugged ¢ 
responsibility to restrict the rallroad’s & 
operations to bona fide a 
supplementary service. In short, the * 
mission not only sanctiored a sums» 
diminution of competition, but a 
signicant erosion of intermode rivalry. 
Similarly, in the Rock Island case 
; authorized a railroad . 
ary to conduct unrestricted motor ope 


competitor, recommended denial of od 
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the breadth of the State of Towa. 
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a again the Commission departed from 
iepend the well-established precedent that rail- 
ch should be prohibited from initiating 
e oa new or acquiring existing motor-carrier op- 
ship on erations which are ‘not supplemental or 
mission auxiliary in character. 
orm. It The issue here is fundamental. The rail- 
r rather roads have persistently demanded the right 
. to engage in unrestricted motor operations. 
n raises Con has consistently rebuffed them. 
ed-Bul- Yet the Commission seems now prepared to 
n to the eflectuate through administrative adjudica- 
he Com- tion what powerful pressure groups have 
termine, failed to achieve through legislation. On 
. advan- the one hand, the Commission justifies dras- 
further. tic departures from intramode competition 


pecause the public is protected by intermode 


iz 


competition. On the other hand, the Com- 
t by the mission approves the gradual erosion and 
must be undermining of intermode competition as 
n setting well. If this trend continues, the integra- 
one,” as tion (as distinct from coordination) of rail- 
nsay this truck service will become a reality—without 
he Inter- legislative sanction and without an affirma- 
, and the tive demonstration of the public benefits to 
3ut when be derived from eliminating this major 
1 and ¢o- source of competition in a regulation-riddled, 
tolerated restriction-infested industry. 
terest? * §, Unreguiated competition. Under the 
Interstate Motor Carrier Act, agricultural haulers, as 
ssion. not well as private carriers, were freed from the 
10toF car- entry, rate, and route restrictions of the ICC. 
ry except Section 203 (b) (6) exempted motor vehicles 
(a) will carrying ordinary livestock, fish, or agricul- 
erest, (b) tural commodities (not including manufac- 
or vehicle tured products thereof), if such vehicles did 
s rail op- not carry other property for compensation. 
y restrain Attacked almost from its inception by the 
eral legis- regulated carriers and the Commission, the 
sight  for- exemption has had a profound competitive 
-reflects a impact on both rail and motor carriers, and 
mntrol.over has been a live laboratory for testing the 
tion. viability of competition in the trucking in- 
tor Carrier dustry. 
ected this No comprehensive comparison of exempt 
with the and regulated rates is available, primarily 
ssion ¢0l- because rates on exempt commodities do not 
it the way have to be filed with the Commission. Indi- 
chful com- vidual studies, however, indicate that the 
service is impact of exempt carriers has been substan- 
inity to go tial. One USDA study, for example, con- 
which is gluded that the rates on agricultural com- 
than euxil- modities charged by railways and by regu- 
.e Commis lated motor carriers generally have been re- 
arrier serv- duced by the competition of exempt and 
confined to othérwise unregulated motor carriers below a 
tary to its level which they would otherwise attain. 
a study showed that, on Florida citrus, 
n the dill- the railroads in 1950 were forced to reduce 
among rall- their rates to several Midwestern cities in 
to preset tt onder to recoup their traffic losses to exempt 
rT means 0 ; Again, because of traffic losses, the 
z tailroads in 1950 reduced the rate on Virginia 
, may fore apples to southern destinations by 22 per- 
| policy. | cent—with the result that during the next 
, the Com 2 years the rail unloads of Virginia apples 
the Mt southern cities increased by 159 percent 
the the rail unloads in northern cities 


‘ no significant change. In _ short, 
given the high cross-elasticity of demand for 
tion, railroads and certificated 
motor carriers have felt the profound impact 
# exempt competition. 
This impact is, perhaps, best measured by 
extent to which unregulated carriers 
Increased their relative share of the 
py Between 1949 and 1955, according 
; ICC, nonregulated truck ton-miles 
: 92 percent, compared to 18.1 per- 
Tailroads and 656.8 for regulated 
Even more notable is the growing 
ae of truck transportation of com- 
Modities Moving under the agricultural 
In 1939, for example, 0.5 per- 
ane by the ora: shipped into Chicago 
tie, the truck; in 1955, 28 percent. On cat- 
on. ous percentages are 49 and 92; 


fi 


' 


5 “i 46 and 94; and shell eggs, 60 
“oad %. With respect to a 
or OV trom respect to apple shipments 
ond Whe? Appalachian Belt, the preponderant 


in 1952 was handled by for-hire 
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trucks. operating under the agricultural 
exmeption and by private carriers, also 
exempt from ICC regulation. This distri- 
bution of market shares appears to reflect 
significant differences in rates, speed, and 
Muality of service. 

Though the shipper benefits from the agri- 
cultural exemption have consistently been 
defended by all the farm organizations, by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Attorney 
General (under Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower), and by Congress, the ICC never 
gave up the fight. Its persistent attempts 
to eliminate or emasculate the exemption are 
marked by both determination and futility. 

First. The Commission announced the 
poisoned vehicle doctrine which held that if 
a-vehicle was ever used to transport non- 
exempt goods, it automatically lost the bene- 
fit of the exemption. This interpretation 
which sought to make the vehicle rather 
than the commodity the test for the exemp- 
tion was struck down by the courts. 

Second. The Commission announced the 
“channels of commerce” theory which held 
that the exemption covers only the first haul 
from farm to market. This too was struck 
down by the courts. 

Third. The Commission a ern e a num- 
ber of restrictive commodity Interpretations. 
Contrary to expert testimony of the Agricul- 
ture Department, the Commission held that 
redried tobacco leaf, jressed poultry, shelled 
nuts, nursery stock, flowers and bulbs, and 
frozen fruits and vegetables are not agricul- 
tural, but manufactured goods. In all these 
cases, the courts have reversed the Commis- 
sion—often with overtones of ridicule. One 
judge pointed out that “a chicken which 
has been killed and dressed is still a chicken.” 
Another observed that “after shelling, a nut 
is still a nut.” Substantial identity, accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court, is the relevant 
test: “where the commodity retains a con- 
tinuing substantial identity through the 
processing stage we cannot say that it has 
been ‘manufactured’ within the meaning of 
section 208 (b) (6).” 

Fourth. Defeated in its frontal assaults, 
the Commission launched a flank attack. It 
decreed that all trucks leased by a common 
carrier must be leased for at least 30 days. 
This would have nullified the exemption for 
agricultural haulers who use single-trip or 
back-haul leases to achieve full utilization of 
equipment and consequent economy of oper- 
ation. But this strategem also failed, when 
Congress specifically exempted agricultural 
haulers from this crippling regutation. 

In general, the Commission has been con- 
sistently defeated in both its judicial and 
legislative efforts to curtail the exemption. 
As Judge Graven concluded in the Kroblin 
case: ‘“‘There are two features that stand out 
most predominantly in the voluminous legis- 
lative history relating to amendments made 
or proposed to section 203 (b) (6). One 
feature is that every amendment that Con- 
gress has made to it has broadened and 
liberalized its provisions in favor of exemp- 
tion and the other feature is that although 
often importuned to do so, Congress has uni- 
formly and steadfastly refused or rejected 
amendments which would either directly or 
indirectly have denied the benefits of the 
exemptions.” 

The explanation for this is probably two- 
fold. First, performance under the agri- 
cultural exemption has demonstrated that 
shipper and carrier interests can both be 
served through a competitive industry organ- 
ization. The shipper benefits from lower 
rates, speedier and more flexible service, 
while the carrier retains his managerial dis- 
cretion and competitive opportunity. Sec- 
ond, and more important, perhaps, the ex- 
emption has remained inviolate because the 
political strength of the farmer effectively 
neutralized the bureaucratic rapacity of the 
Commission. Here,, indeed, is countervail- 
ing power at its best. 

Summary. Motor carrier regulation, after 
25 years of ICC administratién, can boast of 
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1 major achievement. It has created a Gov- 
ernment-approved freight cartel—-with entry 
restricted, mergers encouraged, rate fixing 
tolerated, and outside competition harassed. 
It has proceeded on the untenable assump- 
tion that competition in trucking is unwork- 
able and, hence, against the public interest. 

This anticompetitive policy rests en bi- 
zarre\rationalizations. Entry restriction is 
tolerated, because the Commission protects 
shippers against unreasonable rates. Pri- 
vate rate fixing is allowed, because inter- 
mode competition guards against exploita- 
tion. Intermode competition is curtailed, 
on the one hand, to protect each mode and 
preserve its inherent advantages; it is erod- 
ed, on the other, to permit rail-truck inte- 
gration in the public interest. Mergers are 
sanctioned to promote efficiency, but exempt 
carriers are harassed precisely becaus* their 
operations are too efficient, their rates too 
low, and their service too good. The only 
constant in this equation is a paranoid, 
bureaucratic fear of competition and its ef- 
fects on established carriers. 

There is, to be sure, some current agita- 
tion for more competition. The Cabinet 
Committee on Transportation, for example, 
has urged a greater reliance on competitive 
ratemaking and a curtailment of the Com- 
mission’s rate regulation powers. But this 
is not a fundamental policy reorientation. 
In essence, the Committee proposes to allow 
railroads to use cost-of-service pricing on 
commodities where the demand elasticity is 
high and intermode competition strong, and 
to use value-of-service pricing on other com- 
modities—thus shifting more of the over- 
head burden to commodities primarily de- 
pendent on rail service. This means more 
discrimination, not more competition. 
Strangely enough, the Weeks committee ad- 
vocates competitive ratemaking, but is silent 
on collusive, Reed-Bulwinkle rate fixing. It 
eulogizes competition, but favors tigher con- 
trols over private and exempt motor car- 
riers. It speaks of competition, but, in the 
same breath, stresses the need for protecting 
common carriers in the interest of national 
defense. 

This position is neither consistent nor 
sound. If we are to stifle unregulated com- 
petition to protect common carriers and 
prevent traffic dilution, where is this process 
to stop? Should we also restrict common 
carrier trucks to increase the load factor of 
railroads, and curtail private automobile 
travel to assure fuller utilization of bus line 
capacity? What evidence is there, that 
competition cannot—as in other industries— 
eliminate excess capacity and prevent the 
dilution of traffic for existing carriers? 
Moreover, is an inherently competitive in- 
dustry like trucking incapable of serving the 
national defense? Would Mr. Weeks, in 
the interest of national defense, urge Gov- 
ernment regulation of the steel industry, 
where there is less evidence that vompetitive 
forces are strong enough to promote the 
public interest? Finally, if common carriers 
are to provide standby capacity for national 
defense or to engage in uneconomic opera- 
tions, should we ‘pay for this by suppressing 
more efficient competitors or through out- 
right subsidization? 

Perhaps the root of the problem is political 
rather than economic. Once a commission 
is given power to dispense private privilege, 
it is almost compelled to validate the fi- 
nancial values predicated on such privilege, 
and does so by suppressing competition 
wherever possible. The only escape from 
this dilemma is to abolish the power of 
privilege and, where economically and tech- 
nologically feasible, to place greater reliance 
on the regulatory machinery of competition. 

II, AIR TRSANSPORT 
Entry ; 

Like the trucking industry, air transport 
is not a natural monopoly. It does not re- 
quire a heavy investment in rights of way, 
airports, weather stations, etc. The indi- 
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vidual airplane is the basic unft of efficiency, 
and there are no marked economies of scale. 
Competition, therefore, is technologically 
possible and economically feasible. But the 
amount of competition and its role in the 
industry depend primarily on the entry pol- 
icy of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
congressional mandate, though more precise 
than in the Motor Carrier Act, requires only 
that the Board consider competition to the 
extent necessary to assure the sound de- 
velopment of an air transportation system. 

Until very recently, the Board’s certifica- 
tion policy was unduly restrictive and pro- 
tective. Despite a 4,000 percent increase in 
demand between 1938 and 1956, not a sin- 
gle new passenger trunkline cai rier was al- 
lowed to enter the industry. As Ross Rizley, 
a former CAB chairman, told the Celler com- 
mittee:-“in every instance thus far in which 
the Board has found that additional and 
competing passenger trunkline services on 
high-density segments are required by the 
public convenience and necessity it has con- 
cluded that the objectives of the act would 
be better served by the award of the route 
to a carrier already holding certificate au- 
thority than to a new company.” According 
to Mr. Rizley, this restrictive entry policy 
refiects an undue shift of emphasis from 
public convenience and necessity to the 
seeking and protection of private carrier 
rights. As a result, 18 years after regula- 
tion was instituted, the grandfather carriers 
still earn roughly 90 percent of all commer- 
cial revenues in the industry. 

Most questionable was the Board’s policy 
toward the irregular or nonscheduled air- 
lines. These carriers were denied entry be- 
cause the Board feared the probable diver- 
sion of traffic from established carriers, the 
effect of such diversion on existing load 
factors, and the consequent subsidy drain on 
the Federal Treasury. But these fears were 
unfounded. As the Senate Small Business 
Committee concluded in 1953, the “frregular 
airlines have not caused a diversion of traffic 
from the certificated carrier. While there is 
duplication of routes between the frregular 
and certificated carriers there is relatively 
little duplication of markets. The introduc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of lower In- 
come biacket travelers to aviation should be 
attributed to the irregulars. Their pioneer- 
ing, which has been along economic rather 
than geographic lines, has shattered the con- 
cepts of a fixed, limited market for civil 
aviation. As a result, the question is no 
longer what portion of a fixed pie any com- 
pany will get, but rather how much the 
entire pie can grow.” 

Clearly, the Board failed to appreciate the 
dual role which nonscheduled competition 
played in the industry. On the one hand, 
the nonskeds provided a yardstick for meas- 
uring the possibilities of profitable, unsub- 
sidized service. By exerting competitive 
pressures on the certificated carriers, the 
nonskeds proved a valuable adjunct to cor- 
ventional regulatory controls. On the other 
hand, and probably more important, the 
nonskeds provided promotional competition. 
They innovated low-cost coach service and 
thus tapped formerly untapped markets. 
Far from diverting traffic from the certifi- 
cated carriers, the nonskeds created traffic 
which formerly did not exist. As the Celler 
committee points out, the skimming of the 
cream complaint against the nonskeds does 
not have substance. The best indication 
that the certificated airlines have not been 
hurt by diversion is that, with minor excep 
tions, they no longer require Government 
subsidy. p 

It is significant that the Board, - nder the 
leadership of Ross Rizley, modified its un- 
duly restrictive entry policy. Starting in 
1955, the Board began to give additional 
routes to the have-nots of the certificated 
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industry. It also elevated the nonskeds to 
the status of supplemental carriers, permit- 
ting them 10 flights per month In the same 
direction between any single pair of cities. 
The Board conceded that its past efforts to 
restrict regular operations by the nonskeds 
in order to protect the certificated lines had 
outlived fts usefulness. In short, the Board 
recanted but only after many nonskeds and 
their competitive potential had been elim- 
inated. It took a step toward more effective 
competition. But before this goal fs reached, 
the Board will have to assure more balanced 
route structures and greater participation by 
small carriers in major traffic markets. : 
Rate conferences 


Just a word about rate conferences. 
Though sections 412 and 44 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act are closely comparable to the 
Reed-Bulwinkle Act, the CAB has been far 
more sympathetic to competitive ratemaking 
than the ICC. In the air freight tariff case, 
for example, the Board refused to permit 
compulsory advance notice of rate changes 
or group discussion of local rates charged 
by a single carrier. It refused.to sanction 
the establishment of rate levels by agree- 
ment rather than by competitive forces... Up- 
holding the coneept of individual ratemak- 
ing in the air transport field, the Board in- 
sisted that this spur to competition should 
not be cast aside in the absence of compel- 
ling reasons for doing so. 

The Board's record on international rate 
conferences, however, is less impressive. 
The Board approved the IATA agreement 
despite its condemnation of IATA as a mo- 
nopolistic price-fixing cartel which serves 
the private interests of the international 
carriers, is contrary to the philosophy of 
the antitrust laws, and is opposed to the 
protection of the basic rights of the travel- 
ing and shipping public. The Board advised 
Congress that no proper concept of govern- 
mental responsibility can justify leaving the 
ultimate determination of a fair and rea- 
sonable international rate structure wholly 
im the hands of an all-embracing interna- 
tional cartel. Yet, by approving the IATA 
agreement and refusing to withdraw its 
antitrust immunity, the Board has done just 
that. 

As 2 result, international air fares are out- 
rageously high amd bear little relation to 
operating costs. Transatlantic forces, for 
example, are more than double the corre- 
sponding domestic rates: a New York-Lon- 
don roundtrip, first class, costs $720 com- 
pared to a New York-Los Angeles roundtrip 
fare of only $301.90. The respective coach 
fares of $522 and $198 are even more di- 
vergent. A further result of IATA’s rate- 
fixing is the substitution of service compe- 
tition for price competition. But this serv- 
ice competition tends merely to divert traffic 
from one carrier to another without at the 
same time enlarging the overall market. 
Costs are raised through increased sales ef- 
forts, overexpansion of schedules, and the 
operation of more luxurious equipment than 
the traffic justifies. These higher costs eat 
into profit margins and benefit neither the 
consumer nor the investor. Unlike price 
reductions, such competition does not ex- 
pand the total size of the market in which 
all carriers share. 

To be sure, the Board has asked Congress 
for the same power over international fares 
as it has’ in the domestic field. This power 
the Board should have: But even without 
it, the Board can still choose an open-rate 
situation. Lacking authority over specific 
rates, it can still reject a collusive rate-fix- 
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Ill. OCEAN. SHIPPING 


The regulatory restrictions in ocean ship. 
ping are somewhat analogous to thoge in 
trucking and airlines. While the 
Maritime Board does not control di. 
rectly through certificates of convenience ang 
necessity, it limits entry through the Oper. 
ating differential subsidy. The Board ge. 
termines, for example, which routes are eg. 
sential for the promotion, development, ey. 
pansion, and maintenance of the foreign 


commerce of the United States and toy 


much subsidy a particular carrier shall get 
in order to meet foreign-flag competition 
Where more than one American line 
for subsidy on a given route, the 
Board must deal with the same type of issues 
as arise in certification proceedings befor 
the ICC and CAB. 
Rate conferences , 

The right of shipping conferences to en. 
gage in collusive rate fixing has long been 
recognized by law. What is at issue, how 
ever, is whether these conferences, unlike 
their-rail, truck, and air counte 
alse coerce outsiders through an exclusive 


in. a complete monopoly in the sense that 
all cargo moving in a trade where thes 
tem is used will move in ships of conferent: 
carriers. The Board has justified the gs 
tem on the grounds that something mor 
than voluntary shipper cooperation is nee 
essary if the conferences are to operate ¢- 
fectively. ‘The courts, however, in the l- 
brandtsen case (1956) have held that th 
coercion and discrimination inherent hi a 
clusive patromage contracts are not autha- 
ized by statute. This raises the basic policy 
question—whether the conference system 
per se is sufficiently desirable to |} 
ereive measures which would 


Summarizing, then, public regulation h- 
volves the application of two fundamentad 


that are seemingly unattainable by 
trative fiat. 
Unfortunately, this regulatory role 
competition has never been fully appreciate 
by the high priests of adm & 
pertise. Even in the absence of misfess#lt 
venality, or irregularity, they have general 
succumbed to the institutional im ol 
of the regulatory process. The cost ™ 
delay of yrocessing applications, the ham 
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ssions have proved peculiarly sensitive 
and susceptible to organized pressures: wit- 
ness, for example, the integrated opposition 
of railroads, railroad labor, giant motor car- 
riers, and a slightly tainted teamsters union 
to @ more competitive trucking industry. 
Commissions have shown a congenital dis- 
taste for dealing with large numbers of 
firms. They have dreaded the necessity of 
facing up to the realities of today rather 
than clinging to the outmoded regulatory 
concepts of the 1880’s or 1930’s. In short, 
commissions have acquired an anticompeti- 
tive bias, a bureaucratic rigidity, an annoy- 
ance with the forces of change. In an era 
of unparalleled technological advances, they 
have tried to freeze an anachronistic grand- 
father pattern and to suppress whatever dy- 
namic forces threaten to disturb that pat- 


onat, then, are the policy implications? 
First, with respect to such inherently com- 
petitive industries as trucking, gradual but 
total deregulation seems desirable. Second, 
in industries where some economic regula- 
tion is considered necessary, Congress should 
lly direct the administrative agency 
to promote competition to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable and to grant no exemptions 
from the antitrust laws unless the regula- 
tory need therefor is clear. Third, Congress 
should make the approval of entry applica- 
tions mandatory, except where a commission 
an affirmatively show that such approval 
would be prejudicial to the public interest. 
In other words, the presumption should be in 
favor of competition and the burden of proof, 
in case of denial, should be on the Commis- 
sion, not the applicant. Fourth, Congress 
should specifically prohibit private rate fix- 
ing. If rate fixing is necessary to prevent 
destructive competition and to protect the 
public interest, this task should be assigned 
toa duly constituted public body, not dele- 
gated to private interests. Never should gov- 
ernmental entry restrictions be coupled with 
private rate fixing. Finally, where appropri- 
ate, competition should be encouraged from 
whatever source it may spring. The integ- 
- tity of interindustry or intermode competi- 
tion should be preserved from erosion by 
Merger or internal expansion. And’ where, 
as in electric or atomic power, the autono- 
mous forces of competition may be inade- 
quate, we Should plac increasing reliance on 
institutional competition—i. e. competition 
from Federal, State; municipal, and coopera- 
tive bodies. Such competition, as experience 
shows, benefits not only the consumer, but 
also the private segment of the industry 
which is subject to its pressure. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that we 
heed education in the obvious more than 
tion of the abstruse. May I sug- 
gest, however, that education in the obvious 
isnot enough. What we need most of all is 
the courage to act on it. 





New Aid for Schools and Students— 
Who Can Get It and How 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 - HON. ARCH A: MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, following 





po dent’s recommendations, the 
84, ress enacted Public Law 85-— 
ey National Defense Education 


of 1958, which provides a major 
m of Federal ‘hely to quali- 
ents and educatior. generally. 


. 


get a loan up to $1,000 a year to help finance 
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Emphasis in this new program will be 
placed upon developing skills in the fields 
of. science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages... However, the over- 
all program has many other features 
which may not be fully appreciated or 
realized until the program can be placed 
into operation. 

Recently, I discussed this new law 
with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who has the respon- 
sibility to administer this program. I 
was told this Government department is 
now developing an analysis of the provi- 
sions of the law which will soon be avail- 
able to both schools and students who 
are interested in obtaining more de- 
tails on this program. I have asked to 
be furnished with a supply of these 
pamphlets which are now being printed, 
and copies can be obtained by writing 
to my Washington office. 

Mr. Speaker, this new law is of great 
importance to my State and my district 
and I am happy to have supported it 
and worked for its passage. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to have received the 
following letter from the West Virginia 
Education Association: 

WEST VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
The Honorable Arcu A. Moore, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Moore: On behalf of 
the West. Virginia teachers, I want to ex- 
press sincere appreciation and thanks for 
your support of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. ‘This act is an important break- 
through in getting the Federal Government 
to recognize its responsibility in the support 
of the edycation of American children and 
youth. 

I am confident that the teachers of your 
congressional district and the State as a 
whole appreciate your support of the cause 
of education. We extend to you our sincer 
thanks and best personal wishes. ‘ 

Cordially yours, 
PxHrares E. Reever, 
Executive Secretary. 


One of the most concise explanations 
of this new science education law ap- 
pears in a recent issue of the U. S. News 
& World. Report, and I ask unanimous 
consent. to have it printed at this point 
in the Recorp: 


New Arm For ScHoo.is, STUDENTS—WHO CAN 
Get Ir anp How 


Here’s the official word on how to get a 
Federal loan for a college student * * * a 
grant for a new school laboratory * * * a 
subsidy for language training * * * other 
benefits that Washington now is to extend 
in the education field. 

A-major new program of Federal aid is 
just beginning. 

These are the rules that are shaping up. 

All over the United States, college stu- 
dents, school boards, college administrators, 
officials of private schools and other people 
are wondering how to get a share of the 
benefits provided by the new aid-to-educa- 
tion law. , 

Many of these people are writing letters 
of inquiry to Washington. In what follows, 
answers to questions most frequently raised. 
are given from official sources: 

LOANS FOR COLLECE STUDENTS 

At the United States Office of Education, 
Officials say you can expect the first loans 
to college and university students to he 
made in December. The program will be 
going strong in January. An individual may 
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his college education. There will be a limit 
of $5,000 on the total loaned to any 1 student. 

You may apply for one of these loans if 
you are a student in good standing or have 
been accepted for admission by a college or 
university that is taking part in the pro- 
gram. Both publie and private nonprofit 
institutions are eligible. 

The Federal Government will provide 90 
percent of the funds, while the college will 
furnish the remaining 10 percent. A col- 
lege that cannot raise the 10 percent may be 
able to borrow it from the Federal Govern- 
ment. : 

If you want such a loan, you should apply 
to your college; your application would not 
be accepted in Washington. To be able to 
qualify, you must show that you could not 
continue in college without the loan and 
that you wili be able to maintain good 
standing in your studies.’ You will be given 
preference if you have been making high 
grades and plan to become a schoolteacher 
or have shown special talent in science, 
mathematics, engineering, or a modern for- 
eign language. 

If the college approves your application, 
you will have to sign a note agreeing to 
repay the money with 3 percent interest. 
If you are a minor under the laws of your 
State, one of -your parents or some other 
responsible adult must sign with you. Then 
the college will start giving you the money 
in installments. You must maintain good 
scholastic standing, however. Otherwise 
some installments, or even the whole loan, 
may be canceled. 


TEN YEARS TO REPAY 


You will have to repay the loan with in- 
terest in installments over a 10-year period. 
Normally, the first installment will fall due 
and the interest will start to run 1 year 
after you leave college. As long as you are 
a full-time student, however, your first in- 
stallment will not become due and the in- 
terest will not start to accrue. You will 
get similar advantages for any time, up to 3 
years, that you spend in the Armed Forces. 

You will get special treatment if you be- 
come a teacher in a public school, either 
elementary or secondary. In this case; for 
every year that you spend as a teacher, the 
principal and interest on your loan will be 
reduced by 10 percent. You can cancel as 
much as 50 percent of your debt by this 
method. 


SCHOOLS NEEDING EQUIPMENT 


Where schools need funds to equip science 
laboratories and for teaching mathematics 
and modern foreign languages, grant aid will 
be available. Public high schools and ele- 
mentary schools are eligible, provided their 
States arrange to match Federal funds. 
Junior colleges also may get this help in 
States where they are considered a part of 
the secondary educational system. 

A State that wants its public schools to 
share this money must provide such match- 
ing funds first. This may involve the delay 
of getting an appropriation from the State 
legislature. Ther. the State education au- 
thority will submit to the United States Of- 
fice of Education a plan for the use of the 
money. 

Once the plan is approved, any individual 
school wanting funds will file its request with 
the State education agency, which will have 
full power to give or deny the grant. There 
is a similar plan for grants to schools that 
want to improve their supervision of the 
teaching of science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern languages. 

Private nonprofit schools also can get help 
in improving their science, mathematics, and 
language facilities. But their aid will be in 
the form of loans, not grants. 

Suppose, for example, that a parochial 
school wants one of these loans for buying 
laboratory equipment. The head of the 
school will have to prepare a detailed pian of 
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what is proposed, together with a request for 
a loan, and send it to the United States Of- 
fice of Education. If the request is approved, 
the loun will bear a low rate of interest and 
may run for as long as 10 years. 

TO GET COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Graduate students will be able to get fel- 
lowships under another section of the school- 
aid act. These will be called national-defense 
fellowships. There may be 1,000 this year, 
and 1,500 in each of the following 3 years. 
The purpose is to turn out more teachers for 
colleges and universities and to encourage 
universities to expand their graduate de- 
partments. 

If you get one of these fellowships, you 
will receive a stipend, or grant, of $2,000 dur- 
ing your first year of graduate study, $2,200 
the second year, and $2,400 the third and 
final year. If you have dependents, however, 
you will receive an extra $400 a year for each 
of them. Thus, if you have a wife and two 
children, your stipend will be $3,200 the first 
year, $3,400 the second year, and $3,600 the 
last year. You will not be allowed to accept 
employment on the side, other than teaching 
and research in the university you are at- 
tending. 

In awarding these fellowships, preference 
is to be-given to “persons interested in teach- 
ing in institutions of higher education.” 
You can apply for a fellowship, however, 
only if your university is establishing a grad- 
uate department or expanding it. It is ex- 
pected that many universities will want to 
get in on this program, for they will receive 
up to $2,500 a year for educating each fel- 
lowship student. This program probably 
will get started sometime next year. 

TO ENCOURAGE BRAINY STUDENTS 


A public high school can get help in 
screening exceptionally qualified pupils if the 
State where it is located decides to join 
another program provided by the new law. 
Purpose of this program is to show, by tests, 
which students have outstanding ability. 
Counselors then will advise these superior 
students which courses to take and will urge 
them to go on to college. 

During the present fiscal year, the guid- 
ance and counseling program will be 
financed wholly by Federal funds. After 
this year, the States will match Federal 
funds on a 50—50 basis. A public high school 
that wants help in testing will apply to the 
State education authority. 

A private, nonprofit high schoolk—a 
church-sponsored school, for example—may 
get in on this plan if the law permits the 
use of State funds to help nonpublic schools. 
Otherwise, the school may make arrange- 
ments with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, sharing the costs on a dollar-for-dol- 
lar basis. 

FOR BETTER PUPIL GUIDANCE 

A student counselor wanting more train- 
ing may be able to get it at Pederal expense. 
Sixty institutes for the training of counselors 
are to be set up at colleges and universities 
over the country, by contract with the 
United States Office of Education. Short 
courses and regular courses are to be offered. 
Each person who attends will receive a Fed- 
eral grant of $75 a week, plus $15 a week for 
each dependent. 

A college or untversity that wants to es- 
tablish one of these centers may submit a 
proposal to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Once this is approved and the center 
is established, candidates may apply to the 
center for admission. 

CENTERS FOR TECHNICIANS 

To produce highty skilled technicians, a 
whole series of new training centers is to be 
established. The purpose is to turn out not 
mechanics, but experts with scientific 
Knowledge, people who can operate today’s 
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complicated equipment—an electronic brain 
or automation equipment, for example. 
Courses will range from a few weeks to 2 
years. 

These training centers are to be widely 
distributed over the country, and each of 
them will serve a large area—probably sev- 
eral counties. State education authorities 
will establish and operate the centers, after 
their plans are approved by the United States 
Office of Education. The Federal and State 
governments will share the costs equally. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Courses for modern-language teachers and 
for people who plan to work in a foreign 
country are to be provided under the new 
law. Actually, there are two plans for lan- 
guage training. 

Under one, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation will arrange with certain colleges and 
universities to set up and operate foreign- 
language centers. The emphasis will be on 
languages rarely taught in the United States 
but spoken by millions of people in foreign 
countries—such languages as Hindi, Arabic, 
Persian, and Amharic. 

If you attend one of these centers and 
agree to become a teacher, you may qualify 
for Government pay while you are enrolled. 
It will take some time to establish these 
centers, however. The universities that will 
run them have not yet been selected, and 
it may be hard to find qualified teachers. 

Under the other language program the 
Office of Education will contract with uni- 
versities to set up institutes for advanced 
training. These will be for people who 
teach or are preparing to teach modern for- 
eign languages in elementary or secondary 
schools. A teacher or supervisor of language 
courses will be eligible to receive a Govern- 
ment grant of $75 a week, plus $15 a week 
for each dependent, while in attendance. 

FIRST GOAL: GET ROLLING 

Much remains to be done before these 
programs can be put into effect. Agree- 
ments have to be made with State agencies 
adn with colleges and universities. 

has authorized about $153 mil- 
lion to apply the law during this fiscal year, 
and a total of about $850 million is author- 
ized for the next 4 years. Actual appropri- 
ations so far are only a little more than $40 
million. Although this is enough money to 
get things rolling, it is expected that Con- 
gress will appropriate more money early 
next year. 

The United States Office of Education, 
meanwhile, is hard at work on a thousand 
details. In the months to come, thousands 
of students and hundreds of schools and 
colleges will begin to share the benefits 
eee under the new aid-to-education 
aw. 





Cathelic War Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Catholic War Veterans are holding their 
23d national convention in Washington, 
D. C., where 5,000 officers, delegates and 
members will participate. I wish to ex- 
tend to this distinguished group of war 
veterans much success at their conven- 
tion. I notice that one of the resolu- 
tions that they are interested in will be 
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the urging of a full Senate Veterans’ ar. 
fairs Committee and a Cabinet rank fo 
the Veterans’ Administrator. I have ip. 
troduced legislation in the past calling 
for a Senate Veterans’ Affairs C 

and such a measure is now pending hg. 
fore the Congress. I ask 

consent that an article appearing in the 
Washington Post and Times Hé 
dated August 14, 1958, concerning the 
convention of the Catholic War Vv 

be inserted at this point in the 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rez. 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her. 
ald of August 14, 1958] 
CONVENTION MayY SEEK SENATE VETERANS Untr 

Resolutions calling for a full Senate Vet. 
erans’ Affairs Committee and Cabinet rank 
for the Veterans’ Administrator will be con. 
sidered by the 23d national convention of 
the Catholic War Veterans, whose 4-day ges. 
sion opened yesterday. 

The first of an expected 3,500 officers, dele. 
gates, and members began arriving 
for their first convention in the Nation's 
ital. And, for the first time, they're bring. 
ing their wives. A total of 5,000 persons are 
expected. 

Highlight of the gathering includes a field 
mass at 10 a. m., Friday at Arlington Ceme- 
tery for the living and deceased members of 
the Armed Forces. Units from all the armed 
services will be among the estimated 10 
units participating in a parade along KE 
Street, beginning at 7 p. m., Friday. 

At yesterday’s opening at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, delegates received a resolution of the 
District Commissioners praising the efforts 
of CWV, composed of 179,000 veterans in # 
States, and engaged in patriotic work and 
veterans’ affairs. 





Producers Receiving in Excess of $16; 


000 for Corn, Wheat, Cotton, and Rice : 


Loans for the 1957 Crop 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, dut- 
ing the debate on the Agricultural Ac 
of 1954 which provided for 
price supports for agricultural 
I included with my speech in the Rat 
orp—July 1, 1954, pages 9556-95574 
list prepared for me by the Departmeli 
of Agriculture listing individual farms 
and corporations in each State 
the largest corn, wheat, and cotton cro? 
loans for 1953. ; 

Each following year, I have included 
in the Recorp a breakdown of these cf? 
loans for the previous year; the 
being included in the September 19, 197 
issue of the Recorp on page A77I8. 





year 1957 in excess of $10,000. 
The compilation follows: "e 
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Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958 





Name and address 





tion 


Compensa-| Reserve 


acres 


John W. Baughman Farms Co,, Lib- /$322,012.89 |127, 289.6 


eral, Kans 



















Garvey Faris, Colby, Kans._........ | 278, 187.38 | 22, 779.9 
Harris Ranches, Sahaurita, Ariz-......| 209, 701. 80 1, 666. 0 
Ray Flanagan, Red Top, Calif_....22.| 138,122.20 | 1,629.2 
Ranch Tierra Prieta, Eloy, Ariz___-._| 136, 107.45 931.8 
Batter Basin Corp., Ltd., Robbins, | 128, 442.88 1, 990. 7 
Sie Farms, Stratford, Calif__..... 125, 942.50\| 1, 293.9 
Robert Pelletier, Bakersfield, Calif_.._| 124,378.80 | "797.3 
].H. Williams, Natehitoehes, La.....-| 120,088.50] 1, 682.5 
Crews Farm, Pecos, ee ae 107, 200. 00 800. 0 
Vista Del Liano Farms, Firebaugh, | 103,411.02 | 1,986.0 
Calif. 
Jackson & Reinert, Paso Robles, Calif_} , 97, 209.00 | 3,086.0 
Estrella Land & Cattle Co., Glendale, 96, 706. 50 586. 1 
Ariz. : 
Hammonds Ranch, Ine., Firebaugh, | 95, 535. 64 928. 4 
Calif. 
Moser Ranch, DeKalb, Tex_--...-..-- 87, 094.32 905. 5 
Duncan Brothers, Alvin, Tex_..2_....- 85,953.11 | 1,099.9 
Sherrel} and Ls Follette, Phoenix, Ariz_| 84, 103, 40 532.3 
Newhall Land & Farming Co., Fire- | 83, 903. 50 870. 5 
baugh, Cali! 
§.A. Camp Farms Co., Rupert, Idaho-_} “81,197.52 | 1,471.9 
Sunset Ranclics Ine., Chandler, Ariz_._| 79, 155. 50 545.9 
McCarthy & liilderbrand Farms, Ine., | 78, 948. 50 723. 8 
Eloy, Ariz. 
George E. Gano estate, Harold Nelson 78, 476.96 | 4,333.2 
Hobart, Jr., executor, Hutchinson, 
Kans. 
Porter & Wentz, Brownsville, Tex.....| 75, 576.37 | 3,199.0 
Farmers Investment Co., Eloy, Ariz...| 74, 573. 50 514.3 
American Christian Institute, Phoe- 
BU ATIS. ._ ... .. 0c sasdeeasdeRaal 78, 088. 40 553. 7 
Misiesipp State Penitentiary, Pareh- 
PA IGS _ - .. ocean ccupibenesownes 71,000.00 | 1,000.0 
Eddie J. Car ag and Patricio 
Brijalba, Pecos, Tex_.-..-.-...-...-- 70, 500. 60 443.4 
J. Ernest Bertrand, Oakley, Kans__...| 70,337.70 3, 914.0 
Martin Hereford, Inc., Madras, Oreg..| 69,757.16 | 2,486.0 
Stanley & Mceniel, Phoenix, Ariz....| 69, 300.00 420.0 
0. L. Garmon, Jr., Mark, Miss... 67, 097. 40 763. 7 
— - Franklin & Son, Holly 67, 040. 33 957.7 
ge, La. 
armen Thomas, Ine., Five Points, | 66, 839. 50 395. 5 
i, 
Gea H. Shay, Eloy, Aris............... 66, 549. 60 421.2 
The Garin Co., Firebaugh, Calif._..... 66, 460, 92 625. 4 
“=. eeeche Ranches, Inc., Casa | 65, 465. 40 367.9 
inde, Ariz. 
Progresso Farms, Pecos, Tex.....-....- 65, 408. 00 448. 0 
Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark........ 64, 851. 10 820. 1 
7 N. Smith Co., Phoenix, Ariz....| 64,350. 00 390. 0 
J.T, Fargason & Son, Lyon, Miss__... 63, 960. 60 730. 7 
aa «& Pfitzer, Los Banos, 62, 998. 80 792. 8 
Paul M. Brophy, Casa Grande, Ariz_..| 62, 104. 80 466. 4 
Winters Farm, Pecos, Tex.......-..... 61, 833. 60 361. 6 
Waddell Ranch Co., Waddell, Ariz_---| 60,885.00 | 369.0 
Broadview Farms, Firebaugh, Calif....| 60, 681. 00 537.0 
Flader Land Co., Denver, Colo_2.---- 60,008.13 | 3,017.0 
Dan Seligman, Shaw, Miss. _.......... 59, 992. 80 864.8 
4, L. Hodges, Bue keye, Ariz_..........| 59, 925.00 399. 5 
Chandler Co., Fort Stoekton, Tex. ...- 59, 783. 60 405. 5 
Rio Grande C are, MeAllen, Tex_-...... 59, 642. 52 1, 333. 2 
Clark & Roberts, Pecos, Tex_....-...-- 57, 533. 70 376. 6 
Bing K. Wong, Marana, Ariz.......... 56, 700. 00 450. 0 
Bi-County Farms, Prosser, Wash_.....| 56,519.64} 2,611.3 
Delmar Durrett, Amarillo, Tex..-..... 55, 974.61 | 4 482.1 
Allen & Ritch, Lyon, Miss._...._..... 55, 354. 40 528. 4 
William E. Glotz, Tranqnillity, Calif__| 55, 073. 20 480.9 
L. Moran, Dumas, Tex. _....- 54,655.83 | 5,146.5 
Heidriek Brothers, Woodland, Calif_..| 54,528.08 | 972.5 
Layton Knaggs, Woodland, Calif__.._- 54, 388. 47 788. 2 
Warren N. Moore, Alvin, Tex......-..} 53,580.40} 923.8 
any Jomnston, DeKalb I aisenaal 53, 100. 00 590. 0 
-J. Asmyssen, Agar, 8. Dak  siaahiaiti 807. 57 355. 0 
B. F. Younger, Sr. Buckeye, Ariz... = 503. 00 . 350.0 
Redfern Ranches, Dos Palos, Calif... 51, 480.50} 829.0 
Dale Steele, Ford, Kans_...-......_--- 51, 180. 42 549.7 
R. J a ’ 2, 
Calit Roesling Co., San Francisco, | 51, 024.50 389. 5 
Moore, Navasota, Tex.........- 425. 60 787.9 
-y Farms, Edcouch, Tex...------...- a 487.02 | 1, 434.6 
A. Ingram, Leland, Mis8_.._--__..- 47, 070. 60 662. 4 
pretyn wning, Raymondville, Tex_| 46, 810. 40 514.4 
& Price, Stratford, Tex... 2... 46, 671.30.| 3, 989.0 
h Sherman, Garden City, | 46,660.32/| 2,592.2 
Dats Bros. Ida, La... cia 46, 585. 00 423.5 
a - Farms, Marana, Ariz_.....- 46, 230. 00 345.0 
Oe eave Ranch, Eloy, Ariz Siow Sates 46,079.00 | 390. 5 
Bp gions! Co., Pecos, Tex 45,746.40) — 466.8 
ie ymond Dienst, Lakin, | 45,607.03 | 2,395.3 
-H. Hill, Indianola, Miss 
9 Sg a cieteestee id 44, 904. 60 575.7 
Martha Dana Mercer, @, Philip Ward- | 44,809.31 | 732.2 
we: Boston, Mass, 
Ser, renten SORT nT: tee Lane 
El , y i -acceeewe~ , 
Ae eanch P Madera, cra} 44,379.60} 477.2 
ionat oodland, Kams........| 44,121.68} 2,181.0 
Gillette @ iy io.’ Purley, Wdako.....- 43, 937.78 | 1, 641.0 
Idaho, aylor Farms, Inc., Burley, | 43,937.77 | 1, 641, 0 





Commodity 


Wheat, 


Do. 
Cotton. 
Cotton and rice. 


Cotton. 
Wheat and rice. 


Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Wheat and cotton. 


Cotton and wheat. 
Rice. 

Cotton. 

Cotton and rice. 


Wheat and cotton. 
Cotton. 
Do, 


Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Do. 


Do. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Cotton. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Cotton and rice. 
Rice and cotton. 


Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Wheat. 


Cotton and rice. 
Cotton. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat 


Wheat and rice. 
Rice. 





Name and address 


Clifford C. Hart, Holly, Colo___._.---- 
J. Earle Porter Estate, Caldwell, Tex-_- 
Blackland Farms, Eloy, Ariz. ___-...-- 
Fazal & Namet, Butte City, Calif... 
Dalglish Farms, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz__-.- 
Otis R. Duty, Lemoore, Calif_.......-- 
Sam Judd, Las Animas, Colo._- 
R. T. Hoover, El] Paso, Tex__..... = 
F. F. Bradley, Peecs; Tex_.......-..-- 
J. B. Bull, Amado, Ariz_..______-_-_-- 
Woodland Farms, Inc., Woodland, 
Calif. 

Vernon L. Thomas, Inc., Huron, Calif- 

W.D. Rorick & Son, Johnson, Kans__- 
Woolfolk Far.as, Tunica, Miss 





Lorwood Plantation, Parma, $ 

J. A. Roberts, Casa Grande, Ariz__-_..- 

Norfleet & Allen, Dundee, Miss 

Campbell Farming Corp., Hardin, 
Mont. 


| Diablo Farms, Pahrump, Nev--------- 


John and Alex, Kochergen, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Earl Weisenberger, Scott City, Kans 
Broyles Pecos Co., Fort Stockton, Tex- 
Baca Float-Ranch, Nogales, Ariz----- 
E. R. Clark & Sons, Nogales, Ariz.__.- 
L. R. Allison, Tornillo, Tex 
Brock Ranches, El Centre, Calif 


Curtis C. James, Burlington, Colo___- 
Brazos Varisco, Bryan, Tex__....-...-- 
pee OR eae 
Robert G. Smith, Harlingen, Tex_.._-- 
George G. Chance, Bryan, Tex_-_- 
Russell Cherry; Raymondville, Tex---- 
E. B. Belshe, Round Pond, Ark_-_----- 
H. L. Hollend, Coolidge, Ariz 
Cecil W. Schwerdfeger, Syracuse, Kans- 
Clardy Farms, Roswell, N. Mex__---- 
R. R. Rhymes, Rayville, La 
Owsley Hill, Los Fresnos, Tex 
Paul E. Plummer & Sons, Johnson, 
Kans. 
W. P. Mattox, Pecos, Tex_____..-..--- 
Pennington & Lambert, Raymond- 
ville, Tex. 
Valley View Farms, Phoenix, Ariz__-_-- 
H. 8. Blakemore, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Oy Me ee 
Schorzman Bros., Quincy, Wash_.....-. 
R. R. Rutherford, Springfield, Colo__.. 





| Horrigan Farms, Prosser, Wash... ae 






J. Willhite & Son, Holly, Colo__- e.: 
R. N. Hepson, Clarksdale, Miss--_----- 
R. D. Wilmans & Sons, Ine., Diaz, Ark. 
Rudie Mardis, Bastrop, La__--._-_----- 
Martha M. Russell, San Benito, Tex_- 
Marshall G. Nevill, McCamey, Tex--- 
Billie Sol Estes, Pecos, Tex---- 
Otis Waters, Richey, Mont_____--_.-_- 
Gulf Coast Rice Farms, Bay City, Tex. 
Aaron Sell, Denver, Colo. .._._---.-.--- 
Arthur E. Price, Chandler, Ariz__._..- 
ee Blakemore, Colorado Springs, 
solo. 
David M. Bryant, Jr., Pond, Calif_.. 
Kin & Anderson, Inc., Clarksdale, 
Miss, 
Stimson Veneer & Lumber, trustee, 
Dumas, Ark. 
Emory O’Banion, Dos Palos, Calif____. 
W. C. Jarrett & Sons, Woodland, Calif- 
C. A. Smith, Weskan, Kans_-__--.-....- 
P. A. Wallace, Sr., Wallace, 8. C_- 
New Harmony Realty Co., New Har- 
mony, Ind. 
yo Pe SL ae Se 
Murray Land Co., Hanford, Calif... 
St. Mary Rice Co., Franklin, La__...- 
T. R. Harbin, Raymondville, T 
Jack O. Nutter, Casa Grande, Ariz..-- 
William Greathouse, Walsh, Colo__..-- 
Vernon G. Kropp, Winfield, Kans__._- 
Hayner Ranch, Las Cruces, N. Mex_.-. 
D. Howard Downing, Bird City, Kans- 
William T. Smoot, Sr., Amarillo, Tex_- 
F.H. Sobbing: Mathis, I cies ci cice oaks 
Bayles Bros., Biggs, Calif._....._...... 
Leo Ellsworth, Queen Creek, Ariz_.... 
8. E. Abbott, Avondale, Ariz_____..... 
R. B. Christy, Scott. City, Kans_____.. 
Fontenot & Fontenot, Hoilandale, ° 


Miss. 
J. M. Warren, Crystal City, Tex....-.- 
John D. Quinn, Jr., Navasota, Tex... 
W. A. and Arthur Thomasson, Pica- 
cho, Ariz. 
Jean E. Shepard, South Windsor, 


Conn. 
Habart Christopher, Round Pond, 


Ark. 
C. Wilbur White, Goodland, Kans-_..- 
Marshall Farms, Brewster, Kans...... 


Compensa- 


tion 


$43, 780. 
43, 668. 
43, 650. 
43, 204. 
43, 124. 
42, 835. 
42, 239. 


41, 762. 
41, 724. 
41, 700. 
41, 622. 


41, 489. 
41, 205. 
40, 500. 
40, 498 
40, 399. 
40, 260. 
40, 255. 
40, 227. 


40, 060. 
39, 974 


39, 961. 
39, 653. 
39, 325. 
39, 325. 
39, 305. 
39, 184. 
39, 982. 
38, 994. 
38, 976. 
38, 846. 
38, 712. 
38, 384. 
38, 320. 
38, 212. 
38, 065. 
38, 024. 
37, 601. 
37, 505. 
37, 364. 
37, 324. 


37, 052. 
37, 048. 


36, 900. 
36, 795. 


36, 649. 
36, 539. 
36, 506. 
36, 487. 
36, 458. 
36, 403. 
36, 161. 
36, 684, 
26, 038. 
36, 000. 
35, 915. 
35, 814. 
35, 762. 
35, 314. 
35, 250. 
35, 010. 


35, 006. 
34, 884, 
34, 785. 
34, 701. 


34, 676. 
34, 639. 


34, 638. ! 


34, 517. 


34, 450. 
34, 384. 
34, 278. 
34, 211. 

990. 
33, 930. 
33, 751. 
33, 604. 


33 


BRR BRSRESSS 


8 
5 


32, 506. 
32, 441. 


RSs SeSsieas 





06 
00 
20 
40 
46 
88 
50 
00 
00 
88 


50 
92 
00 
50 
80 
00 
00 
10 


02 
00 


47 
60 
00 
00 
30 
10 
50 
67 
00 
10 
30 
20 
50 
80 
76 
21 
10 
60 
82 
76 


00 
80 


00 
06 


10 
70 
36 
12 
00 
00 
40 
00 
70 
90 
00 
22 
45 


~ 
‘ 


00 
30 


S338 


S38 Sasssssssngzs 


8 


20 
37 


32, 436. 00 | 








Reserve 


acres 


2, 355. 0 
606. 5 
301.0 
553. 
326. 
406, 

3, 476. 
334. 
244. 
300. 
603. £ 


ee 


Ace 


245. 5 


1, 924. 0 


50.0 | 


279.3 
642.2 
305. 0 
415.0 
1, 942. 4 


600. 6 
253. 0 


4,129.5 
271.6 
650. 0 
650. 0 
286. 9 
281.9 





. 0 
.8 
.0 
.0 
538.9 
3. 0 
-2 
.3 
.0 


ao 

th 
’ = . - 
on OOCOroouswoww 


: 


931. 
495. 
4, 051. 
599 


Dae, 


912. 


500. 
245. 
591. 
428. 
257. 
2, 951. 
1, 670. 
301. 
4, 835, 
2, 900. 
585. 
459. 
281. 
220.0 
4, 448.0 
390. 8 


489.7 
512.5 
155.0 
104.7 


467.3 


COnw 


HPONWOWWOUArROFO wo 


1, 435.0 | Whaat. 


1, 590.0 











| 
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Commodity 


Wheat, 
Cotton, 
Do, 
Rice. 
Cotton, 


Do. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Cotton. 

Do, 

D>». 
Rice. 


Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Cotton and corn. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Do. 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Corn and cotton. 
Cotton, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Do. 


Do. 
Wheat. 


Rice. 
Wheat, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton and rice. 
Rice. 
Cotton, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wheat, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 





Cotton, 
Do. 


Cotton and rice. 


Do. 
Rice. 
W heat. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Corn. 


Cotton and rice. 
Cetton, 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton 
Riee. 
Cetton. 
Do. 
Wheat 
Rice, 


Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 

Tobacco. 


Cotton. 





Do. 
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Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958—Continued 


Name and address Compensa-| Reserve Commodity v Compensa-| Reserve Commodity 
tion acres tion acres 


—_-_—_———— 


4 
Dixon W. Burnett, Syracuse, Kans....} $32, 192. 81 1, 549.0 | Wheat. George and Dean Nelson, Onida, 8. | $27;181.44 | 1,728.0 | Wheat. 
R. D. McDonald, Levelland, Tex__...-| 32,028. 30 187.3 | Cotton. Dak. 
Grover D. Turnbow, Merced, Calif....| 31, 965. 60 420. Do. Dixie Ranches, El Ce entro, Calif 237.5 | Cotton. 
R. H. Holland, Perryton, Tex...----.-| 31, 869. 84 2, 624. Wheat, Ben Gay, Akron, Colo........... 1, 450. Wheat. 
Kaleevie Farms, Inc., Brighton, Colo..| 31, 806. 33 72. f Do, C. J. Vignola, Shafter, Calif 173. Cotton. 
George Morse, Elk Grove, Calif_.....- 31, 766. 82 557. Rice. William R. Sieg, Almira, Wash 1,053.0 | Wheat. 
C. E, Willhite, Holly, Colo. _.--..-...- 31, 755. 93 2, 265. Wheat. Raymond Bisconer, Tulare, Calif. 407.7 | Cotton. 
H. L. Anderson, Peoria, ATIS.. nccaiines: 31, 500. 00 210. Cotton._ A. B. Nickey, Memphis, Tenn--.-.....- 527.5 Do. 
L. J. King, Bas BO, Re ctaennatard 31, 499. 91 1, 417. Wheat. W. M. Nickey, Memphis, Tenn 527. 5 Do. 
Henry Craft, Proctor, Ark- 31, 456. 76 411. Cotton and rice, Connell Plunkett Coolidge, Kans-_-.... 1, 326.0 | Wheat. 
R. H. and L Dick Golden, Goodls and, 31, 269. 63 1, 383. Wheat. Harry Stephens, West Helena, Ark... 262.8 | Cotton, 
Kans. . John L. Zumwalt, Hollandale, Miss... 423.6 | Cotton and rice, 
H. T. Bond & Son, Shelby, Miss...--.] 31, 254. 20 440. Cotton, Drew & Mayfield, Yuba City, Calif... 423.8 | Rice. 
Klausner Bros., Roggen, Colo___.----- | 31, 238.72 1, 405. Wheat. Gano Properties, Hutchinson, Kans... 2, 511.5 | Wheat. 
Monroe Terrell, Kit Carson, Colo_-- 31, 039. 85 2, 332. Do. J. H. Benson, Brawley, Calif. ......... 246.7 | Cotton and wheat, 
Lemon & Maness, Grenville, N. Mex.) 31, 023. 30 1, 738. Do. Howard A. Ragsdale, La amar, Colo..-.. 1, 986.0 | Wheat. 
Ross Farming Co., Edinburg, Tex_-.---| 30, 983. 5¢ 469.5 | Cotton. Kirk Plantation, Greenville, "Tex 284.3 | Rice and cotton, 
Evelyn W. Thudium, Lake Village, | 30, 921. 6( 455.2 | Cotton and rice. a eens & Lloyd, Walla Walla, 1,314.0 | Wheat. 
Ark. ash, 
E. W. Willey & Sons, Sacramento, 30, 907. 401. Rice. | B. H. Fletcher, Lycan, Colo. __........ 1, 611.0 Do. 
Calif. Maynard Bros., Clarksdale, Miss_. Cotton. 
Victor R. Franz, Ritzville, Wash..--- 30, 887.85 | 1,279.0 | Wheat. Drake & Howe, Litchfield Park, Ariz_. Do. 
L. W. Bailey, Manter, Kans__....-.-- 30, 850. 6 1, 489. Do. N. R. Hosey, Marvell, Ark Do. 
E. W. Crain, Lakin, Kans--_._.-..--.. | 30,815. 1, 527.6 Do. | Lee Moor Farms, Clint, Tex Do. 
Boyett Farming, C oreoran, Calif -| 30, 810. 310.0 | Cotton, Sara and N. D. Davis, Casa Grande, Do. 
Butte Creek Fa rL s, Colusa, Calif... 30, . 78 606. 5 Rice. Ariz. 
Adolph Ronschk r, Stuttgart, Ark_.--- 30, 754. § 421. Do. Lewis Robbins, Walsh, Colo Wheat. 
Henry T. Everett, Summerton, 8. C_.-| 30, 745. 357.5 | Coiten and wheat. Lyle V. Cooksey, Roggen, Colo. Do. 
Parker Bros., Dundee, Miss... --| 30,713. § 345. Cotton. | Theis Co., Englewood, Kans Do. 
Hegar Bros., Shaw, Miss............... 30, , 513. Cotton and rice. N. E., T. E., and L. W. Arbuthnot, Do. 
John Kriss, Colby, Kang_......-.------ 30, 417. 2, 663. Wheat. Springfield, Colo. 
Mrs. G. T. Markley, Be verly Hills, 30, 35128 192. Cotton. Combs, Combs & Clegg, Higley, Ariz. Cotton. 
Calif. i J. B. Newman, Bastrop, Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton and rice, 
Rice. 
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Sproutie Corp., Salinas, Calif-.......- : J.J. Douglas, Gilliam, La 
Sam Cluck, Gruver, Tex--.-~----- Wheat. 8. L. Shelton, Uvalde, Tex 
Barson Bros., Clarkston, Utah....----- Do. H. R. Wood & Son, Grady, Ark 
E. J. Graff, Hurricane, Utah_.--.------ De. Lyon & Hoag, Inc., San Francisco, 
Sam Mex iford, Levant, Ka ins __ Do. Calif. 
Chas. F. and Ben F. Younger, Buck- Cotton. C. H. Moore Trust Estate, Peggy 
eye, Ariz. McKibben, agent, Dodge City, 
He . Bogle, Dexter, is i eee Do. Kans. 
J.J. Pond, Shandon, Calif____- Wheat. N. H. May & Sons, Humnoke, Ark..- 
H. fo A. Andreotti, Grimes, Calif__ | 2 Rice. Charles R. Bartels, St. Marys,.Mo-_-_..- 
James E. Ely, Garde nC ity, Kans__- 29, 752. b Wheat. Paul Zarin: , W 
E. R. and H: H. Baker, SomervilHe, | 671. ; Cotton. J. H. & J. . Pruitt, Lyon, Miss 
Tex. J. P. Terrell & Son, ‘Navasota, That 
Ray Jackson, Syracuse, Kans_---. -| . 29, , 462. Wheat. W. T. Gerrard, Marianna, Ark 
Turner & Shawler, Buckeye, Ariz_----- 29, 535. 79.0 | Cotton. Vincent & Welch, Gueydan, La 
Jack Herrin, Lamar, Colo__-.....-....- | 29,491. 1! , 099. Wheat. Giumarra Vineyard Corp., Bakersfield, 
Milt Graber, Manter, Kans_-_-_-- ig 376. Do. Calif. 
A. L. Harbin, Raymondville, 29, : 3 Cotton. . Walter P. Tomlinson, Lake Provi- 
Shelton & Thompson, Pecos, Tex-_-.--- ‘Do, dence, La. 
C. W. Earle, Rayville, La_.-_-.-- Do. Hester B. Robinson, De Valls Bluff, 
Rooney Farms, Arapahoe, Colo_-__---- Wheat. Ark. 
Scopena Plantation, Bossier City, Cotion. Albert Frahm, Colby, Kans----.-..--..- 
Dan Blanchard, Dixie, La-- sie Do. Harrison Evans, Shuqualak, Miss 
Plummer Land Oo., Johns m, Kans_..- Wheat. Minor W. Davis, Texarkana, Tex. -.-- 
John I. Net, ee, Alt... ncockneen Cotton. Walter E. Franz, Lind, Wash_____.__- 
J. L. Ranch, Ruleton, Kans_-....-.---- 26 : q | Wheat. Sam Ragland, Hardin, "Mont 
Elwyn Hatcher, Holly, Colo___....---- | 29, .13 | 5 Do. J. L. Burnett Estate, Syracuse, Kans, - 
Virgil Stewart, Manter, Kans__- | 28, 967. ¢ 352. Do. Joy Jones, Amarillo, "Tex 
J. D. Patterson Ranch Co., Patterson, | 28, 906. £ é Rice. Tr. ©, Myatt, Missouri City, Tex 
Calif. Rogers & Rogers, Farnsworth, Tex... 
Hanna & Hanna, Burlington, Colo_..- s . 3% . 156. Wheat. Robert D. Bechtel, Coolidge, "Ariz 
B. E. Montgomery, Madera, © alif angel 28, 84: | E Rice. Garland Rowe, Balmorhea, Tex 
Gorman Fox, Raymondville, Tex__.--- 8, 9.3 | 06. Cotton. W. Wayne Newcomb, Declo, Idaho-.--. 
Ging Jeng Mock, Dos Palos, C alif heii 28, 769. ' Rice and cotton, Lawrence House, 8r., ‘Goodland, Kans_ 
D. R. Hopkins, Lubbock, Tex._...__- 28, 674. 531. Cotton. G. Page Hiatt, Jr., Glendale, Ariz 
F. H. Kleyman & Sons, Tribune, Kans_| 28, ; 506. Wheat. Thurow Bros., Moscow, Kans 
Milton E. Wentz, Brownsville, Tex___-} 3, 477. 52. Cotton, Carl Ellis, Perryton, Tex. ...-... 
F, A. Prater, Kisme., Kans____-...---- 28, 443. 79 39, Wheat. M. J. Valentine, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Ralph Bunch, West Helena, Ark....-- | 28, 422. * Cotton. W. M. Clemones, Rome, G 
R. D. Smith, Raymondville, Tex_-_---- 327. 3 5. Do. William J. Bryan, Los Fresnos, Tex... 
Triumph Farm, Merigold, Miss---.- 28, 323. 6 52. Cotton and rice. Tschudy Lumber Co., Weona, Ark_..- 
H. H. Hoopingarner & Sons, Manter, 28, 295. ; Wheat. Elmer Hoard & Son, Leoti, Kans 
Kans. O. F. Townsend estate, Lake Village, 
Jesse I. Wilcoxen, Jr., Ford, Kans_..._- ® ; 4 Do. Ark. 
Henry 8. King, Ro ee ae. So ce, , 165. 57. Do. * Y. A. McCall, Bossier City, La 
Sidney W: arner, Cimarron, Kans....__. ‘ ‘ 721. Do. R. H. Trostle, Johnson, Kans 
D. Troutman, Johnson, Kans_......| 28, 055. : Do. Smith & Poe, ’Merigold, Miss 
Bailey Bros., Malta, Idaho. De , 006. 65 q Do. Percy L. Massey, Angleton, Tex 
Chocolate B: you Rice & Canal Co., + | 23,000. : Rice. M. M. Whitaker, Port Lavaca, Ti... 
..Alvin, Tex. W. F. Barton, Lundell, Ark 
C. E. Glaze, E] Campo, Tex__.__------ 989. L Do. John H. Epple and Sons, Roggen, Colo. 
J. B. and F. B. MzKee, Friars Point, ; ‘4 Cotton. P. F. Williams & Son, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Miss. Leslie H. Parker, Stratford, Tex......- 
Mallory Farms, Chatfield, Ark ; : Do. Price & Murfee, W. N. Price, trustee, 
Hodge & Sons, Julesburg, Colo... 7 Wheat. Stratford, Tex. 
L. CG. Ulrich, Woodland, Calif Rice. William H. Crotinger, Towner, Colo_-_ 
Porter and Marvin Northrup, Buck- : Cotton. Pete Franzman, Ordway, Colo 
eye, Ariz. J. V. Kuttler, Tribune, Kans 
Fail Wells & Son, Helena, Ark... .-- Do. Faye Coll ood, Garden City, Kans. 
Eimer J. and Anthony H. O’Brate, Wheat. Hanssen & Miller, Shandon, Kans..... 
Kendall, Kans. R. B. R. Growers, Peoria, Ariz........ 
Morrisop, Brown & Quirk, Fremont, 547. . Corn. , W. R. Houston, Tribune, Kans 
Nebr. Finley Bros., Gilbert, Ariz 
John L. Hammond, Happy, Tex__._..- , 546. . Wheat. The Sheffels Co., Govan, WOO. cciecinial 
Hannah Loukonen & Sons, Mendota, . 458. Rice. Stanley Asmussen, Agar, 8: Dak. -..... 
Calif. W. S. Quick, Bennetisville, 8. C...... 
Jo and O. L. Cooper, Fresno, Calif__..- Cotton. 
Frasier Farms, Sharon Springs, Kans-_- Wheat. Henry Funk, 
Ralph C. Collier, Colbert, Ga....._...- Cotton and wheat. Collingwood ‘Van 
Fred H. Schield, Goodland, Kans____.- Wheat. Otis Sullivan, 
Ohristenson Farm Co., Yuba City, 368.0 | Rice. William a, ape ee ae 
Calif. John R. Caver, Atlanta, Tex 
E Cotton. Tallmadge Ranch, Inc., Kankakee, Ill. 
Wheat. James E, Crabtree, Dalhart, T 


Wheat and corn. 


Rice and cotton. 
Corn and wheat. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 

Do. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 


Rice, ' 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Do. 
Wheat. 
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Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton. 

Cotton and rice, 
Wheat. 

Cotton and rice. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton and riee. 
Rice. 
Rice and cotton, 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 

Do. 
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1958 


Name and address 


_—_——— 


Je F. Fletcher, England, Ark. ....- 
ee & Hinkhouse, Burlington, Colo. 
Sterling Evans, Houston, Tex ..-------- 
Jron Mueller, Inc., Bird City, Kans-_-.- 
Luther J. Lowe, Texarkana, Ark...... 
Loyd Callen, Tribune, Kans_--......- 
Ernst Bros., Paso Robles, Calif_-___.-- 
Nelville M. H. Knowles, Fresno, Calif- 
George Sligar, Biggs, Calif........-..-- 
Lovett Farms, Grady, Ark. .-..--....- 
Alexander l’urms, me Es Scena 
Bollinger Bros., Brookshire, Tex 
Morrison & Quirk, Hastings; Nebr-..-- 





Yuward Harper, Alvin, Tex........ poe 
Gunnels Farms, Colby, Kamns_..-...... 
B, & M. Farms, Phoenix, Ariz_.._----- 
Lewis Thompson, Hale Center, Tex--- 
Key Bros., Freewater, Oreg.__-..------ 
James D. ‘Tanner, Cheneyville, La..._- 
Ezra Thompson, Connell, Wash.-_..-.. 
Raymond Stover, Colby, Kans_._----. 


Lyle Bedford, Colorado Springs, Colo - _ 

Texas West Indies, El] Campo, Tex---- 

William and Ed Koda, Dos Palos, 
Calif. 

Dorothy and Annie Davidson, Lake 
Providence, La. 






Carl Losing, Baker, Mont_...........- 
Beene & Dare, Helm, Calif_..-.. - 
A.J. Rupp, Garden City, Kans....... 
Moutray Bros., Artesia, N, Mex__:.... 


H. D. Roddenberry Co., Yuma, Ariz. - 
Erreca Farms, Los Banos, Calif__.._.-- 
J. 0. Kendrick & Son, Raymondville, 


| 

Tex. 

0. R. Belford & Sons, Hollandale, | 
Miss. 

John W. Baughman Estate, Liberal, 


Arkansas State Penal Institute, } 
Warner, Ark - 

W. T. Anderson, Calvert, Tex......... 

Walter G. Dyer, Mission, Tex..... heidi 

E. J. Lay, Yuba City, Calif__.........- 

Joe M. Skrabanek, Bellaire; Tex....... 


E. P. Rainey & Sons, Tyronza, Ark... 
Henry J. Dixon, Casa’-Grande, Ariz_..- 





Guy Yarbro, Dyersburg, Tenn-....... 
Harold Kurchartz, Arriba, Colo. ...... 
D, E. Cockrum, Johnson, Kans_______. 


Victor and Dvunnie Gragnani and E. E. | 
Sullivan, Tranquillity, Calif. | 
William T. Rooney, Garden City, 
Kans. 
J. B, Hawkins, Fresno, Calif_.........- 
R. T. MeCreight, Ness City, Kans... 
Walker Briney, Goodland, Kans_._.-.. 
George Abraham, Greenville, Miss_...- 
J. B. Johnston, Jr., Sterlington, Law... 
L. M. Brown, Lycan, Colo__._........ 
Rugh V. Akin, Frederick, Okla_._-. -- 
C.E. Yancey, Brickeys, Ark... .__-.-- 
Harold O’ Banion, Dos Palos, Calif._._- 
Edwin Anderson, Encampment, Wye-.; 
Herman Burk, Goodland, Kans_..-- aul 
F. A. Godchaux, Junior and Senior, 
Abbeville, La. 
Helen Engleman Stegle, Elsa, Tex.._.. 
W. W. Wren, Arkansas City, Ark..__- 
et Electric Gin Co., Widener, 
Ark. 
Bultema Bros., Durham, Calif_.......- 
Dan Taylor, Noblesville, Ind__....._.. 
Frank Salley, Shaw, Miss........-..--- 
J.B. Stark, Coldwater, Kans.........- 
7. Hoffman, Tribune, Kans....... 
J. E. Person, Earle, Ark.........---.-- 
John Battin, Johnson, Kans....-....-- 
J.C. Rainer III, West Memphis, Ark-- 
Curtis DuVall, Granada, Colo_.._____- 
Wayne and Dallas Sandall, Tremon- 
ton, Utah. 
ne M. Gibson, Calvert, Tex___.-- 
E. H. Elliott estate, Sublette, Kans.___ 
H. Mueller, Bird City, Kans_.__-- 
C. Brooks Vance, Sr., Batesville, Miss... 
Ra & Sons, Delano, Calif.....____“__ 
M.and Amanda Watkins, Sublette, 





ton Bros., Lepanto, Ark_...-. 
is, Inc., Five Points, Calif... 
Bollinger, Sealy, Tex../.__----.. 
7 wlfiddee & Sons, Dighton, Kans. 
nt F. G. Cobb, Bay City, Tex... 
iden, Wagner & Sons, ‘Lewiston, 


+ ©. Andresen, Fresno, Calif 
P. Cash & Sons, Wilson, Ark..._..- 
. E. Stover, Ephrata, Wagh_......._. 


~ Gen Y. Arnold, et pr, Johnson, Kans_ 
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336. 0 
265. 6 


386. 9 


3, 809. 0 


400. 0 


413.2 
484, 2 
300. 0 
333. 7 
236. 2 
192.1 
367.3 


1, 209. 8 
1, 057. 0 


359. 2 


1,056.0 


200. 0 


1, 424.0 
1,015.0 


450.0 
249.8 


1, 748.0 
923.7 


a a 
260. 5 
910. 5 


1, 318.0 
1, 034.0 


455. 0 


354.3 
313. 2 
247.3 


329.8 

412.0 

300. 0 
79. 
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Commodity 





Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 
Do, 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Wheat, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do, 
Rice. 
Cotton. 


Do. 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rice, 
Wheat. 
Rice. 


Cotton. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 


Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 


Wheat and cotton. 


Cotton. 
Rice. 


Cotton. 
Cotton and rice. 
Cotton. 


Rice. 
Corn. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 


Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Do 


Cotton, 
Wheat and cotton. 
Wheat, 

Do. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Cotton. 

Do, 
Wheat. 

Do. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958—Continued 
ee eee eee ee EE 
Compensa- 
tion 


Name and address 





James Ely, Garden City, Kans__....../ $21, 516. 
21, 481. 
21, 477. 
21, 415. 
21, 408. 


21, 382. 
21, 362. 
21, 349. 
21, 300. 
21, 263. 
21, 255. 9 


250. 


Glee 8. Smith & Son, Rozel, Kans_-.-.- 
Adobe Ranch, Madera, Calif._......-- 


League-Davis Properties, Benjamin, 

Tex. 

Brook Bres., Raymondville, Tex....... 
R. 8. Barlow, Lemoore, Calif_...-..... 
A.J. Collingwood, Johnson, Kans__--_-_- 
Elm Grove Plantation, McDade, La--- 
Reed Ranches, Burlington, Colo_------ 
L. J. Clovis Stafford, Keyes, Okla_.---- 
C. C. Morschheimer, Jr., Parkdale, 

Ark. 

Milton Vice, Genoa, Colo_...........-- 
B. E. Miles, Lakin, Kans_............- 
Ward Marston, MeDade, La_-_-_.---..- 
Wedderburn Bros., Lemoore, Calif.... 
Andrew Blake, Woodrow, Colo__--...-- 
Jack Harelson, Calexico, Calif_........-. 
A. H. Landers II, Harrisburg, Ark-...-- 
H. A. Mitchell, Millington, Tenn...._- 
Willard Cranney, Oakley, Idaho-_-_.---- 
Marvell W..Goza, Mayesville, 8. C..-- 
William Q. Lemons, Pittsfield, Ill_.... 
Alfred and Clair Howell, Croft, Kans__ 
Fletcher Farms, Phoenix, Ariz_..------ 
toy Hines, Kirkland, Tex----.-........ 
Robert E. Jones, Lamar, Colo- baa 
H. W. Deavenport, Fresno, Calif.._..- 
J. B. Bennett, Bastrop, La__- 
Schindler, Bros., Houston, Tex....---- 
C. C, Fogg, Widener, Ark. -........... 
L. G. Suddath, Turner, Ark__......... 
J. V. Webb, Jr., England, Ark _........ 
Clarence Bauer, Ritzville, Wash__..... 
Pinchback Planting Co., Grady, Ark... 








Mirasol Co., Buttonwillow, Calif... 
Emil O. Mulnite, Broad Brook, Conn 
Francis L. Thompson, Helena, Ark___- 
J. W. Lynn Plantation, Gilliam, La___- 
Chiendorf Farms, Osceola, Ark. ......- 
Darrell Day, Woodland, Calif_......_- 
H. W. Wacker, Sr., Guymon, Okla____ 
Cecil T. Guseman, Hereford, Tex____-- 
Lee. J. Brickey, Cunningham, Wash__- 
George J. Duffy, Bastrop, La.___...-.- 
B. G. Farms, Phoenix, Ariz__........_- 
Paul Woolfolk, Towner, Colo__._.....- 
Eugene Fraley, Eloy, Ariz_- cee deel 
Carter Farms, Carlsbad, N. Mex...--- 
C. D. Fenner, Edna, Tex.____-_-_-._-- 
Ralph W. Snyder & Son, Washtucna, 
Wash. 
J. E. Bell, Hickory Plains, Ask. -.2..-} 
William Schempp, Ephrata, Was 
L. 8S. Powell estate, Dundee, Miss. 
Dan Blewitt, Boise, [Idaho____---__- 3 
Grady Shepard, Hale Center, Tex__-_-- 
George M., Jr., and Donald Ketscher, 
Reedley, Calif. 
P. H. Brummet, Tolleson, Ariz_....... 
John F. Johnston, DeKalb, Tex__.--.. 
Hankins Farms, Inc., Bonanza, Oreg.. 
J. C. Bueche, Bueche, La____-_--..----- 
Heilman Bros., Atascadero, Calif._-.-- 
J. M. Montgomery, Jr., Inverness, 
Miss. 
E. G. Onstad, Carter, Mont. ._..._-.-- | 
Frank B. and Charles R. Mathers, 
Brownsville, Tex. 
Olin M. Bryant, Floydada, Tex...-..-- 
J. C. Watts, Peoria, Ariz_-- aie 
Woodrow M. Rigby, Logan, Utah__-_-_- 
C. L. Nordman & Son, Merced, Calif__. 
Pace & Bradford, Sweetwater, Tex_--__ 
Elmore Ryan & Sons, McCracken, | 
Kans. 
L, M. Baker, Biggs, Calif.._..__........ 
August Boeger, Jr., Biggs, Calif.......- 
Bafus Bros., @ecil, Oreg__...__._--.-.- 
Chester Rexford, Montezuma, Kans___- 
Walter R. Gorsuch & Son, Silkirk, 


Kans. 
Ed Kopac, Hardin, Mont__..----....-- 
Homer Mitchell, Alpaugh, Calif....... 
L. B. Johnson, Pecos, Tex-_-_----.--.-- 
R. W. Hutchins, Raymondville, Tex... 
R. N. Parham, Raymondville, Tex-...- 
Ethel B. Martin, Syracuse, Kans.....- 
John Bowling, Florence, Ariz.........- 
Julius Johns, Johnson, Kams_-_-......-- 
Fred P. Blanks, Parkdale, Ark. -....-- 
Robert D. B , Saragosa, Tex..... 
W. J. Waits, man, Miss__........ 
Virgil C. Lewis, Syracuse, Kans....-..- 
W. P. Walker, Jr., Calvert, Tex......- 
Elmer L, Taylor, Kendall, Kans_.._._- 
Wolfsen Land & Cattle Co., Dos Palos, 











R. Fred Brown, Floydada, Tex-._---_.- 
George Youngmark, Dunnigan, Calif__ 
W. T. Lattner, Groesbeck, Tex...._.-- 
R. W. Walker, Limon, Colo..-........- 


234. 
225. 
156. 
153. 
147. 
108. 
093. 
083. 
21, 050. 
030. 
, 023. £ 
006, & 
21, 000. 
20, 935, ‘ 
914, 3% 
906. 
904. 
849. 
808, 
804, : 
802. 
801. 
779. 
770. 
761. 
760. 
759. 
744. 
736. - 
721. 
691. 
690. ¢ 
669. 
|, 664. 
, 656. 


202. 


20, 171. 


20, 160, 
20, 159. 
20, 158. 
20, 137. 
20, 134. 


20, 130. 
20, 124. 
20, 113. 
20, 109. 
20, 100. 


24 
50 
76 
66 


80 | 


50 
00 
83 
00 
60 













Reserve 
acres 


1, 144.0 
936. 0 
662. 3 


429 
764 


285. 
194. 
1, 136 
300. 
1, 060. 
2, 370. 


250. 


1,134 
990. § 


91° 


192. : 
1, 205. 
168. 


297 


wn 4 
2/0. 


358, 


258. 
404. ; 
1, 038. 
140. ¢ 
1, 476. 
1, 477. 


168. 6 


% 


208. 


341. § 
231. 
246. 3 
298. 3 
952. 
296. 
155. 
284. 
305. 
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| Cotton. 


|.Cotton and wheat. 
| Wheat. 
| Cotton, 


| Rice. 
| Cotton. 
| Cotton and rice 


| Cotton. 


OOn ore 


oe 





ornwnroooceusi 


Wheat, 


| Cotton. 
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Commodity 







































Wheat 
Do. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Do. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 


Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton and wheat. 


Cotton and tobacco ’ 
Corn. 

W heat. 

Cotton. 


Do, 


Do. 
Wheat. 
Cctton and rice. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 

Do. 
Tobacco, 


Do, 
Do, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do, 
Do, 
Rice. 
Cotton, 
Wheat, 
Cotton. 
Do, 
Rice. 


Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 

Cotton, 

Wheat. 

Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton. 


Do. 

Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat 
Cotton. 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Do. 

Do. 

Wheat. 
Cotton and rice. 





Wheat. 


Rice. 
Do. 

Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Rice and cotton. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Rice. 

Wheat and cotton, 
Rice. 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 
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Payees receiving 1957 


Name and address 


One nan & Sons, Woodland, 

Calif. 

Charles J. Peacock, 
Ark. 

Jesse and Jay Dudley, Mercedes, Tex_.- 

Cake & Hogue Farms, Red Rock, Ariz. 

Peter J. Robertson, Casa Grande, Ariz_ 

Keller Bros., Page City, Kans_- 

Elmo Kaesler, Syracuse, Kans_ 

John Hilken, Madera, Calif 

Grady Pearson, Spearman, “ 

C. C. Clift, Coushatta, La... 

Albert Anderson & Sons, 
Idaho. 

B. J. and P. 
Cc ~~ 

A.J. Marceaux, Kaplan, La- 

L pbs. McNeil & Libby, § 
cisco, Calif 

M. J. Yoder & Son, 

Leon C. Bramlett Estate, 
Miss. 

C. R. Chism, 


Hickory Ridge, 


Oakley, : 


Ukropina, San Marino, 


San Fran- 


Hemet, Calif 
Clarksdale, 


Benoit, Miss_.__- 

Ferdnan F., Wilbur and Johnny Bair 
and Berniece Ray, Ruleton, Kans. 

Midvale Farm Co., Tucson, Ariz_---_-. 

Glen Dale Farms, Inc., Murtaugh, 
Idaho. 

John F.S 

Perez & Morrell, Yuma, 

R. M. Aust, Clarksdale, Miss 

A. Shrier & Sons Co., Dels ino, C alif 

George Schintafler & Son, Marysville, 
Calif. 

Larson Bros., Wilson Creek, Wash 

eo ae er, Caldwell, lex 

H. W alsh, a 

ad a ‘Geuak Lycan, Colo 

John E Harper, Ars apahoe, Colo 

Runnel!s-Pierce Ranch, Wharton, Tex-| | 

7. mas re ross, Lewis, Kans 

Urgel Bell, Lacrosse, Wash < 

George Haar, Guymon, eR oh ses 

Sunset Ranch, Buttonwillow, Calif__.-| 

F.J. McCarthy & Sons, Pixley, Calif__} 

Edgar W. Smith & Sons, Lancaster, 
Wash. 

Wayne Otterson Estate, Colusa, C alif_) 

John Barreta, Calipatria, Calif 

H. A. Hegar, Katy, Tex.....-- 

Fred ‘Carpenter, Brewster, Kans 

Wayne E. Tallman, Brandon; Colo-_--_- 

William Alley, Shandon, Calif_- 

Billie Hill, Atwood, Kans__.- 

Bennett Bros., Sacramento, Calif 

Stella Whistle, Manila, Ark- 

Emmett Wampler, McC rory, 

Howard L. Farris, De Kalb, Tex. dna 

John he Dos Palos, Calif 

a. Ww. Davis, Bennett, Colo 

Ww. Ties aton, Lyon, Miss__. " 

moan Harmon, Dos Palos, C alif sha 

Pacific Farms Co., Firebaugh, Calif__..] 

Don MeMillan, Shandon, Calif_- 

Arrowhead Ranches, Glendale, Ariz...| 

Diane Warner, ic imarron, Kans__...... 

Dewey Council, Winona, Kans-_------ 

Jim Sam Hown ue, Robstown, Tex 

Herman Cockroham, Johnson, Kans___ 

Waiter H. Otte, Cheyenne Wells, 
Colo. 

Chappell & Moore, Forrest City, Ark 

Edmonds Bros. Farms, Anahuac, Tex. 

D. E. Freeman, Firebaugh, Calif 

Preston E. McBean, Harlingen, T 

Renner Ranch, Lakeview, Oreg 

Harold A. Hills, Colby, Kans......_.-- 

Travis H. Taylor, Jr., Clarksdale, Miss 

Marvin Watson, Tribune, Kans_..-..- 

H. Hegar, Cypress, Tex... valet 

Philip H. Wemp le, Cheneyville, La. 

Clyde, Clair, and Walter Thompson, 
Coldwater, Kans. 

Schmidt Bros., Strasburg, Colo 

Clarence G. Dennis, Sublette, Kans-_-.. 

John M. Kinder, Manitou, Okla 

Alexander Bros., Lovington, N. 

L. T. Malone Co., Phoenix, Ariz 

Conrad Rehn, Rupert, Idaho 

Don A. Trekell, Casa Grande, Ariz... 

Curtis F. Johnson, Midnight, Miss._- 

H. E. Savage, Biggs, Calif. -- 

M. L., O’Brate, Syracuse, Kans._..-..- 

R. R. Abernethy, Williams, Calif. 

Walter Anderson, Turpin, Okla 

Alien G. Abbott, Keenesburg, Colo_... 

James McCormick, Stratton, Golo. 

Forrest M. Cox, Sublette, Kans 

Amiel Earp, Gunnison, Miss 

Alfred Janssen, Jr., Scott City, Kans-__. 

Kenneth Shuckman, Los Fresnos, Tex- 

Watson & Watson, Lexington, Miss. --. 

Lietzan Bros., Cheyenne Wells, Colo_-_ 

Elton Rice Drier, Inc., Transylvania, 








la. 

Alton and LeRoy Romero, St. Martin- | 
ville, La. 

E, L. Chaney, Beaumont, Tex ‘ 
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tion 


19, 841. 


19, 


19, 
19, 


19, 


19, 


19, 
19, 


19, 
19, 


19, 
19, 
19, 


19, 


19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 


19, 


19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 

9, 320. 


$19, 852. 


823. 


660. 
654. 


641. 
635. 


610. 


Compensa- 


599. ¢ 


599. 
596. 


592. 
585. 


523. 


520. 
512. 


567. 
19, 532. 


510.7 
510. 1% 
500, 08 


500. 


472, 86 
449. 5 


445. 


403.-¢ 
386. 6 


380. 


367. 


349. 6 


346. 


339. 


333. 9% 


328. 


, 319. 


9, 306. 


9, 303. ¢ 


9, 266. 


9, 240. 5 
9, 234. 33 


9, 230. 
9, 213. 
, 207. 6 
9, 202. 


40 


19, 200. 60 


19, 
19, 


184. 
165. 


69 
6 


19, 162. 00 


19, 
19, 


19, 
19, 


148. 
121. 


090. 
039. 


13 
43 


70 
92 


19, 080. 00 
19, 056. 03 
19, 040. 00 
19, 033. 20 
19, 019. 00 
18, 995. 90 
18, 995. 20 
18, 975. 00 
18, 957. 31 


18, 954. 00 
18, 901. 68 
18, 900. 80 
18, 900. 00 
18, 900. 00 
18, 900. 00 
18, 889. 20 
18, 885. 80 
18, 881. 10 
18,870. 33 
18, 865. 00 
18, 861. 15 
18, 829. 98 
18, 829. 76 


So oor coo oo cs co 





cmoococ]o 


Reserve 


. s 
coc 


Commodity 


Rice. 
Do. 
Cotton. 


Wheat. 
Rice. 


Do. 
Cotten. 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Do. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Do, 
Cotton. 

Do. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Rice, 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Rice and cotton. 
Wheat. 


Rice. 
Cotton, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
De. 
Do. 
De, 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Cotton and rice. 
Cotton. 
Cotton and rice, 
Wheat. 
Cotton, 
Do, 
Do, 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 


Cotton. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 


Do. 
Wheat and cotton. 


Cotton. 


Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 


Name and address 


A. N. Sample, Jr., Shreveport, La. -...- 

Jimmie Low, T arkio, Mo 

Williams & Hale, Manter, Kans 

Ortis Jones, Kanorado, Kans 

H. L. Sanborn & Sons Meridian, Calif. 

Beene Planting Co., Bossier City La... 

Clarence D. Schmidt, Copeland, Kans- 

Simon A. and Henry C. Burk, Edson, 
Kans, 

Q. G. Demmitt, Meade, Kans 

Jim Langenegger, Hagerman, N. Mex. 

Andre De Craemer, ae Calif 

J. H. Sossaman, Higle 

R. 8. Coberly, Geve, 

C. E. Waugh, Sharon ae Kans_-_- 

Fred Bruegal, Dimmitt, Tex. 

Otto Farris, DeKalb, Tex___....-.--... 

Marion H. Mouton, Sunshine, La. -..-- 

Jean R. Brown, Clarks, Nebr 

Tommie Gresham, Louise, Tex 

G. L. MeWilliams, Farrell, Miss __- 

Fred, Earl and Leonard Kletman, La- 
kin, Kans. 

E. J. Hiss & Sons, Great Bend, Kans_- 

D. C. Coleman Farm, Proctor, Ark_._. 

L. L. Johnson, Stanfield, Ariz 

Armendaiz Farms, Harlingen, Tex 

Loy Kilgore, Pecos, Tex.-.............- 

Lyle James, Burlington, Colo 

Curtis W. Holland, Idaho Falls, Idaho_ 

C. B. Hart, Holly, Colo 

L. C. and Reid King, Cheraw, 8. C... 

Stephenson Bros., Benge, Wash 

Allen Lay, Edna, Tex 

G. C. Shortes, Coalinga, Calif 

F. M. and J. 8. Delahoussaye, Crow- 
ley, La. 

Fox Bros. Sunflower, Miss 

Jessie H. Johnson, Vernon, Tex.......-{ 

Vernon Amick, Letcher, 8. Dak 

R. H. Lindsey "& Son, Brickeys, Ark.__ 

Nash Bros., Redstone, Mont 

J. C. (Pete) Cluck, Gruver, Tex....... 

Schmidt & Siemens, Leoti, Kans 

Mitt and Luke Bush, Caldwell, Tex... 

R. G. Weninger, Akron, Colo 

C. E. McCartney, Burlington, Colo_.. 

Clarence Winger & Sons, Johnson, 
Kans. 

E. W. Buffington, Boaz, Ala 

Larsell & Fleming, Maupin, ns 

LeRoy F. Cooley, Garden City, K 

B & B Planting Co., Dundee, sien. 

Earle Planting Co. , Rayville, La 

Charles and Lawrence Fou! vy, 
land, Mont. 

J. E. Taylor & Son, Tribure, Kans.-.- 

H. C. Strider, Charleston, Miss.....-.. 

A. W. Langenegger, Hangerman, 
N. Mex. 

Howard I. Henry, Westhope, N. Dak-. 

Ray Pulliam, 

C. E. and Mike Crowell, Raymond- 
ville, Tex. 

Adrian Land, Campti, La 

3.0, Lauderdale, Somerville, Tex 

Lake Plantation, Hughes, Ark 

Cypress Farms, Inc., Cypress, Tex.... 

Leroy Cockrum, Johnson, Kans 

Ed Landers, Harrisburg, ‘Ark 

Swart & Swart, Oakley, "Kans 

— S and Lloyd Bergsma, Goodland, 

ns 
Frederick N. McCollum, Forrest City, 


—— Nursery, Le Grand, Calif. 
a5 and Arlin Alexander, Ulysses, 
Kans, 

Pluto Planting Co., Thornton, Miss-.-. 

Wayne Eason, Lepanto, Ark 

W. B. Lupe, San Antonio, Tex.......- 

W. L. Downing, Loveland, Colo 

ao Fields & Hamlin, Phoenix, 
riz. 

W.C., Brown, Chandler, Ariz 

Donald Johnson, First View, Colo 

R. D. Jones, Walsh, Colo 

C. B. Allen III Rosedale, Miss 

Weyerbacker Farms, Boonville, Ind. .- 

White Ranch Co., Shandon, Calif. 

Theodore Julian Jo hnson, Kans 

Texas Tech Pan Tech Farms, ,Pan- 

handle, Tex. 

Steve, Jr., Carl, and Leo Nemechek, 

Goodland, Kans. 

Claud Heeb, Harrisburg, Ark.........- 

Willard Hubbs, Byers, Colo. ...... 

Ashbeck & Luciani, Echo, Oreg.... 

C. M. Roark, Roggen, Colo 

Edward Haar, Guymon, Okla..--..... 

Cedtic Bennett, Johnson, Kans 

Paschall & U 

veo J. Weber, Sheridan Lake, 
olo. 

Merle Humble, Co: +o Kans 

Doneen Heirs, ‘Nel ie Doneen, trus' 

Wenatchee, "Wash. 
Sterling Schuman, Arapahoe, Colo. 


/ 


18, 063. 


est Memphis, Ark__--!) 


18, 559. 74 


18, 559. 04 
18, 524. 80 
18, 543. 00 
18, 513. 00 
18, 509. 34 
18, 505. 60 
18, 500. 27 
18, 498. 00 
18, 494. 00 
18, 491. 00 
18, 482. 30 
18, 447. 00 
18, 430. 65 


18, 402. 48 
18, 401. 90 
18, 400. 00 
18, 362. 31 
18, 346. 80 
18, 345. 91 
18, 345. 60 
18, 332. 48 
18, 323. 01 
18, 317. 20 
18, 277. 33 
18, 270. 00 
18, 234. 00 


18, 232. 50 
18, 218. 61 
18, 200. 00 
18, 180. 40 
18, 170. 46 
18, 143. 19 
18, 141. 09 
18, 136. 90 
18, 135. 40 
18, 131. 

18, 126. 48 


18, 125, 
18, 112. 
18, 093. 
18, 088. 
18, O88. 
18, 076. 


18, 073. 
18, 067. 


18, 060. 
18, 060. 
18, 060. 


18, 051. 
18, 042. 
18, 030. 
18, 024. 
18, 019. 
18, 012. 
18, 010. 
18, 005. 43 


18, 000. 00 


17, 984. 08 
17, 950. 41 


17, 928. 00 
17, 921. 15 
17, 897. 60 
17, 859. 47 
17, 850. 00 


17, 818. 00 
17, 770. 12 
17, 754. 52 
17, 736. 60 
17, 783. 00 
17, 729. 50 
17, 723. 27 
17, 712.81 


17, 683. 40 


17, 673. 20 
17, 652. 56 
17, 651. 83 
17, 628. 39 
17, 624. 23 
17, 618. 50 

* 600. 90 
17,592. 81 


17, 585. 97 
17, 556. 00 


17, 555. 19 
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Commodity 


is 
ee. 


Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
wn Do. 
eat and cot 
Stn 


Rice. 
Corn, 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
— and riee, 


Cotton and tobaceo, 
V heat, 

Ri ice. 

Cotton, 

Rice. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Corn. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cotton and corn. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat, 


Do. 
Cotton. 


Do. 


Wheat. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 


Do. 


Do. 
Cotton and ri¢e, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 

Do. 


Cotton. 


Do. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 


Do, 
ea 
Cotton and Rice. 


Corn. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
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d cotton, 


id rice, 


id tobacco, 


id corn. 


ad rice, 


nd Rice. 





R. B. Hol 


-M 

Miller, Pear 
nl R. Sides, Lubbock, Tex 
C, Bruce Mace Ranch 
e, Saragosa, Tex 
Krebs, Scott City, Kans 
Henry Beckman & Sons, St, Louis, Mo- 
Coffee Bros., Houston, 
Vern Eames, Sr., Am 


L, C. Moor 
Floyd 


Emest Po 
J. 8. Morgan 


Mitehell Bros., 
James Butler, Bomarton, 
R. L. Porter, Spearman, Tex_--.......- 
Noel E. Ryall, Los Fresnos 
William L. Blick, Roggen, 
A. 0. Fenn, Biggs, Calif. 
Kansas University Endowment Asso- 

cation, Johnson, Kans, 
Milo G, Clark, Dighton, Kans 
Kenneth Scheierman, Stratton, Colo... 
©. Ware, Dighton, Kans. 
. Pelton & Sons, Cheyenne Wells, 


‘lo, 
. Kleisen, Cheyenne Wells, Colo_- 


Marion ©. Anderson, Holiy, Colo 
Paul Hatcher, Burlingtea, Oele.. 2 


W.D. 
W, i 


ag 


A 
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Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958—Continued 


Name and address 


a eT 
t Estate, Springfield, Colo... 
d, Tex 
Colo... 
land, Tex 


Miller, Jr., Pearlan 
y E. Giffin, Nunn, 


idaho. 
. 1 D. Shivers, Norwood, Ga. 
Emmett .L. and Mary Blystone, 
Kanorado, Kans. 
Yarbrough Bros., Red Bank, Miss 
Lillian Antholz Carter, 


fen Johnson, Jr., Chandler, Ariz 
J.T. Massey, Lyon, Miss. . - -.-.------ 
ttorff, Stratton, Colo. --.---- 
& Sons, Plaquemine, La_ 
W. Harold Tuttle, Towner, Colo 
Laquette & Perret, Luteher, 
Jackson & Perkins, Peoria, 
L. T. Greendycke, M 


Kans. 
Olivedell Planting Co., Inc., Lake 
Providence, 1a. 
Polly Getzwiller, Eloy, Ariz 
C. D. Terrell Planting Co., Benoit, 


Miss. 
Paul Harrall, Las Animas, Colo 
Howard and Bernard Rooney, Dodge 


City, Kans. 
ay & Sons, Wallace, Ta...-......-- 


James 


ond Castanchoa, 


alif. 
Louis Toavs, Wolf Point, Mont 
Glen Woolfolk & Sons, Protection, 


Kans. 
Crump & Rodgers, Crumrod, Ark_..- 
Terry Noble, T'ahoka, Tex. 
A.J, Gould, Syracuse, 
Carl Lewis, Syracuse, Kans 
R. H. Jones, Clarksdale, Miss 
*, 4 Knappenberger, Blytheville, 
rk, 
B. 8. Simmons, Dell, Ark 
J.M, Montgomery, Inverness, Miss... 
W. E. Bruckert, Wasco, Oreg 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Grusing, A 


Delouris Wright & Son, Lindon, Colo. 
Lovelace Langlinais, Abbeville, La 
L.C, Young, Graham, Tex_<._- 
Eldon Palmer, Thatcher, Ariz 
Ivey Bros., Pecos, Tex 


Bynum Coop. Co. 
Davis Bros. Larne 
erguson, Dal <a Ree 
Fred Cossman, Wright iemos ihansijuaehs wens 
R.L. Crist, Holeomb, Kans 
Antenen, Ness City, Kans 
' Farms, Fairfax, Mo 
ver Hansen, Shandon, Calif 

G. C. Holladay, Sr., Imperas T 
Calvin Farms, Raymondville, Tex... 
le iepenty Ar 
wis, Syracuse, 
wii Rohnert Co. Firebau! 
ia Bennett, Wichita, Kans 
Mabel Tolle and Jane Kem- 


, Roggen, Colo. 


ver C. Greer, Sr, Los Fresnos, Tex. 
llem, Bridgeport, Wash. -_- 
oor Contracting Co., Clint, 


& Dingler, Pecos, Tex... 
Ark 


Clarke Co., H 


-8nd R. G. Allen 
illard 1. Russell, Houston, Tex 

Gray Kelly, Fairbanks, Ind 
A.B. Cloer, Biythe Gare 


‘ 
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E. Wampler, Wynne, Ark 
Searl Bros.. Hemet, Calif 
Isabell 8. Welshans, Rosedale a - 
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Cotton and wheat. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Cotton and rice. 


Wheat. 
Do. 


Rice. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Do. 


Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 


Rice. 
Cotton_and rice. 
Corn. 


Wheat. 
Cotton and wheat. 


Name and address 





M. M. Porter, Caldwell, Tex_.......-.- 
Harold Bair, Goodland, Kans__.......- 
Charles H. Alexander, Pearland, Tex--. 
Chas. Mitchell & Sons, Arapahoe, Colo- 
Wiatt & Shaw, Lakin, Kans_-.-.....-. 
R. W. Harris & Son, Fribune, Kans... 
Jess C. Gann, El Campo, Tex--......- 
C. M. Bowling, Sumner, Iowa --...-.-.-- 
E. T. Gulledge, Wedgefield, 8. C_...... 
John De Witt, Raymondville, Tex_.... 
Vance Davis, Rosedale, Miss. -.--...-.-.- 
N. Lipsky & Son, Brickeys, Ark...--... 
Adolph Ebner, Jr., Deweyville, Tex--.- 
Scarlett & Owens, Yolo, Calif__.......- 
a. WA Whitmire & Son, Woodland, 
alif. 
C. J. H. Ranch Co., Eloy, Ariz_...-.-. 
B. W. Trull estate, Palacios, Tex_-..--- 
Joshua B. Owings, Syracuse, Kans-..-- 
A. J. Dornbuseh, Vieksburg, Miss_---- 
R. H. Garvey, Wichita, Kans-_-....-.-- 
J. L. Wilson, Jr., Rosedale, Miss.....-- 
Orville — Leoti, Kans-_-....-..- 
Alva Walker, Bernie, Mo-------------- 
Charles Urrea & Son, Mesa, Ariz. -..--- 
Henry D. Haley, Eloy, Ariz-__-.-.-.----- 
Nicholas Bros. & Mercer, Johnson, 
Kans. 
Earl E. Harper, Holly, Colo. -__---.-.-- 
Bterlin P. Robinson, Quanah, Tex----- 
C. A. Duprel, Greenville, Miss_--_-.--- 
Leon Jackson, Richfield, Kans_-_...-.-- 
Clyde Coffman et al., Colusa, Calif._.- 
J. G. Marston, Jr., East Point, La.._-- 
Leon M. Peot, Washtucna, Wash-_-.._-- 
F. C. Hatcher, Coolidge, Kans_......-.- 
C. V. Cogburn, Walsh, Colo__.....-..-- 
H. O. Woody, Augusta, Ark.........-- 
ae Butts, Redwood, Miss---_-.-..-..-- 
Dettling Bres., Woodland, Calif. _....- 
William Wréden, Palo Alto, Calif_...-- 
Lee Shore & Joseph Byers, Big Bow, 


Kans. 
Lloyd Koch, Lantry, 8. Dak___- 
George Diehl, East Helena, Mont_---.-- 
Keebler & Mathews, Scottsdale, Ariz_. 
Sylvan & Harry Friedman, Natchez, 


La. 
B. J. Barnett, Ine., Sumter, 8. C.....- 


A. A. Hungerford, Lake Charles, La--- 
H. L. & B. G. Mills, Harrisburg, Ark- -- 
Ivan F. Duff, Roggen Colo---..-....-.-- 
Lee O. Lile, Garden City, Kans. .-.-.--- 
Charles Beasley, Raymondville, Tex--- 
Heckert & Heckert, Bucyrus, Ohio-.--- 
Glen Stum, Jr., Ness City, Kans-_....- 
Paul Henderson, El Campo, Tex--.-.-- 
Ring Ranch, ——— es cad 
F. L. Jutney & Son, Willows, Calif... 
Bagga 8. Sunga, Brawley, Calif_._._..- 
Berry Farms, Inc., Dexter, N. Mex-.-- 
Hoot Farms, Raymondville, Tex_--.--- 
Herbert J. Buesing, San Benito, Tex... 
Elmer E. Meek, Los Fresnos, Tex-_.-.-- 
F. H. Vahilsing, Inc., Elsa, Tex........ 
Howard W. Davis, Pecos, Tex>.----.-..- 
Cohenour & Womack, Orange, Tex-_-.-- 
J. J. Watkins, Marvell, Ark__-_-._..... 
Richard Young, Waitsburg, Wash-_---- 
Morales Corp., E] Campo, Tex-.-__-.-- 
Elorence and Russell Doe, Visalia, Calif. 
Z. V. Pate, Ine., Laurel Hill, N. C_.--- 
Robert, Merrill and A. N. Wankel, 
Raymond, Mont. 
Arthur Fritton, Arapahoe, Colo__.....- 
Louis Struikman, Brawley, Calif. -_.--. 
a Florence & Sons, Raymondville, 
‘ex. 
H. O. Toole, Manter, Kans_..........- 
L. G. Willis, Hollandale, Miss. __-_-_- 
Charles Pearce, Sharon Springs, Kans_- 
Robert S. Moore, Arkansas City, Ark -- 
O. L. Pollingue & Sons, Opelousas, La_. 
Otis Daniels, Rolla, Kans-_............- 
Viola J. Rowe, Benton, La__..........- 
Mayer Bros., Ephrata, Wash-.--.-....-..- 
Boscoe Blagg, Dumas, Ark --_--- ji eat 
LaVern C. Leonard, Sublette, Kans. -- 
Grover Swift, Las Animas, Colo-.-_-...- 
Howard Savage, Biggs, Calif..........-. 
—_ N. Brunneman, San Benito, 
‘ex. 

Oscar Kindsfater, Colusa, Calif........ 
Oscar Mayfield, Sinton, SS 
Whittington Farms, Tunica, Miss_.... 
John Glassell, Jr., Belcher, La__......- 
Robert E. Powell, Shaw, Miss-___-.....- 
Henry F. Schmidt, Colusa, Calif__-_.. 
Gareth J. McFadden, Goodland, Kans. 
Jan H. Martinus, Lockwood, Calif.... 
Ray Scott, Johnsen, Kans_.------ 
Alladin Ranch, Five Points, Calif... 
William Akers, Sharon Springs, Kans_- 
Norton Boyd, Mission, Tex__---__-. Saas 
Edwin Bieri, Angleton, Tex_____..---- 
Batman & Batman, Perryten, Tex--.-.- 


Compensaj| Reserve 


tion 


$16, 750. 00 


16, 744. 61 
16, 741. 09 
16, 718. 00 
16, 696. 50 


16, 605. 19 


16, 588. 00 
16, 587. 89 
16, 568. 37 
16, 554. 00 
16, 549. 65 
16, 533. 70 
16, 522. 32 


16, 128. 24 
16, 109. 50 
16, 109. 40 


16, 107. 61 
16, 106. 20 
16, 105. 59 
16, 095. 65 
16, 095. 00 


15, 965. 09 
15, 953. 74 
15, 950. 04 
15, 949. 50 
15, 946. 00 
15, 940. 80 
15, 932. 14 


15, 926. 46 
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Commodity 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Corn. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton. 
Cotton and rice. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Rice and wheat. 
Do. 


Cotton, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton and corn. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Rice and cotton. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton and rice. 
Cotton, 
Rice. 
Wheat, 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 


Cotton, wheat, and 
tobacco. 
Rice. 
Rice and cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do, 
Cotton. 
Corn. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Rice and wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Wheat. 


Do, 
Cotton. 
Do. 


Wheat. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton and rice. 
Rice. 
Wheat, 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotten and rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 


Rice. 
Cetton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
















Name and address 





Morton E. Coffman, Dove Creek, Colo. 
Herman Dornbusch, Redwood, Miss-- 
A.D. and J.T. Sanders, Meade, Kans-- 
Frank Anderson, Heppner, Oreg.-..---- 
Jobn Jessen, Bloomfield, Nebr--..-.--- 
Ray Rohiman, Syracuse, Kans-_-_...-.-- 
Quinby Demmitt, Meade, Kans-_..-...- 
M. M. Schoonover, Tyrone, Okla.....- 
Lewis Holvorsen, Ione, Oreg_-...-....- 
Clifford C, Farr, Selkirk, Kans-_--...-- 
Haynes Farms, Bouse, Ariz elie’ 
Tomsheck Bros., Ferdig, Mont..-.....- 
E. O. Ehlers, Blythe, Calif_........... 
Ethan Dodd, Minturn, Ark..-.---..-..- 
T. B. Kelly Estates, Louisville, Ga__. 
E. H. and W. W. Cochran, Portland, 
Ark, 
Charles L. Silkman, Wakeeney, Kans. 
Clarke & Cutbirth, Wharton, Tex. ---- 
Meivor Cotton & Cattle Co., Sardis, 
M iss. 





Arment: Ge mans "Akron, Odko. 5.28 
J. H. McIntosh, Atwood, Kans.-.-.-..-.- 
: Stacy Bros., Poplar Bluff, Mo...-.--.-.- 


Harold E. Schuman, Sharon Springs, 
Kans. 
Yonnell & Connell, Ruleville, Miss..-- 
S J. Clark, Sr., Port Lavaca, Tex 
Foust & Barr Rice Farm, White Hall, 


Ark. 
Ross L. Miller, Cimarron, Kans--...... 
Stanley Carlson, Denver, Colo__..-.--. 


A. E. Elliott, Bay City, Tex-_.....-.--- 
Helen Christianson, Kimball, 8. Dak-- 
R. 8. Kirksey, Imperial, Calif. --...--.. 


T. R. Stuhmiller, Quincy, Wash-.-..-.-.-- 
Harold Isaak, Hartline Wash-.--.-.---- 
Arthur Bell, Forrest City, Ark-.....--- 
Daniel F. Jaeger, Leoti, Kans-.-.-.--.---- 


Arthur P. Gumz, North Judson, Ind- 
Barr Bros., Leoti, Kans- 
Des Jardins Bros., Dos Palos, Calif___- 


Willis A. Salter, Garden C ity, Kans_.. 
E. F. Peterson, Baytown, Tex atlas 
Harvey Nickelson, Oakley, Kans------ 
Cail Bros., Bancroft, [daho----.-------} 
Sands Trading Co., Glendale, Ariz_---- 
Edward T. Dugan, Greeley, Nebr- ---- 


H. L. Iversen, Shandon, Calif.......-- 


Ernest L. Kleeman, Lakin, Kans-.-.-..- 
B. L. Steward, Coolidge, a i ade 


Pilar Cabrera, Brownsville, Tex.....-- 
Waldrup & Hardy, eee, Miss area 
W. L.. Jackson, Hillhouse, RA ivosctanomd 
Evans & Briggs, Gove, Kans ieeniel 
Seliger & Hanna, Raymondville, Tex_- 
M: re: aret and - V. Tyree, Alva, Okla- 
BR. L.. Nance; Ir., Dixie, 1A. ....accsa 





Wake Farms, Phoenix, Ariz. -....--.-- 
Stephen J. Irsik, Ingalls, Kans-_--.-...-- 


Foster Farms, Rexford, Kans_-_....-.-- 


Claud Storey, yale GOs. 66. cence 
~ Arrita, Cole.......-<+ 


Fred Klann, 
Herman Haapites Estates, Houston, 
rT 


E. L. Wallace & Sons, Woodland, Calif. 


George Andrew, Madera, Calif._....--- 


Jewel H. England, Florence, Ariz--.... 
Trautmann Bros., Laredo, Tex_-..---.- 
Verner McCracken, Holly, Colo_-..-. .. 
Rufus M. Woods, Dodge City, Kans- - 
A. M. Moore, Oberlin, La............- 
Erle Compton, Tremonton, Utah-..-..- 
D. M. Bontrager, Scott City, Kans_-_-- 
L. R. Lile, Friend, Kans............... 
Herb Meyer, Ephrata, Wash_--_-...-.- 
J. Marvin Willhite, Holly, Colo___---- 
J. R. Durrett. Estates, Amarillo, Tex_-- 
Harry F. Hollingshead, Buckeye, Ariz 
Ralph A. Shofner, Harlingen, Ks £e 
Glenn O. Converse, Larned, ‘Kans____- 
Perry Sills, Sacramento, Calif neaiicdeaaba 
W. T. Carpenter, Bastrop, La......... 
Jack R. Damon, Lind, Wash_--.-.-....- 
W. Guy Curry, Goodland, Kans__-_.... 
Forst Bros., Montezuma, Kans-_------ 
John § . Dalrymple, M inneapolis, Minn. 
W. K. and C. L. Beedy, Lycan, Colo-_. 

Buttram Tex Homa Co., Edinburg, 

Tex. 
Hoblitzelle Ranch, Mercedes, Tex.-.-.- 
J. L. Gaddis, Jr., Bolton, Miss.....---- 
R. W. W ilmans, Ir., Diaz, BPR. 3. dees 
Andrew Schaefer, First View, Colo__.. 
Davis Fitzhugh, Augusta, Ark........ 
M. E. Wilcox, Deming, N. Mex. .-.-..-.. 
Sorg Bros., Dos Palos, Calif........._.. 
W. D. Bounds & Son, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. 
John Lewis, Syracuse, Kans........... 


John Kai, Marana, Ariz-_............. 


W. G. Colglazier, Oakley, Kans__....- 
Wilson & Ashlock, Pecos, Tex.....---- 
A. La Malfa, Richvale, Calif__........- 


Elmer B. Barnes; Loveland, Colo_.._.. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958—Continued 


Compensa- 


tion 


$15, 915. 
15, 914. 


15, 912. 


15, 911.5 
15, 900. 12 
15, 898. 33 
15, 871. 4! 


15, 869. 
15, 851. 


15, 833. 6: 
15, 811. 7 
15, 807. 96 


15, 774. é 


15, 743. 


15, 740. ¢ 
15, 725. 00 


, 722. 28 


15, 

15, 704. 7) 
15, 696. 
15, 675. 


15, 673. 32 


15, 659. 
15, 656. 


15, 653. 


15, 652. 
15, 640. 
15, 636. 


15, 630. 7 
15, 624. 53 
15, 621. 62 
15, 619. 
15, 595. 2 
15, 576. 75 
15, 571. 38 
15, 555. 6 
15, 542. 5 
15, 538. 
15, 537. 5é 
15, 521. 0 
15, 515. 2 
15, 490. 97 
45, 478. 
15, 476. 6 
15, 450. 
15, 447. 
15, 445. 08 
15, 441. 
15, 441. ¢ 
15, 438. 37 
38. 2 
15, 438. 





15, 427 


15, 426. 4! 
15, 394. 
15, 394. 
15, 391. 2 
15, 390. 2 
15, 378. 
15, 376.7 
15, 358. 78 
15, 356. 6 


15, 356. 5: 
15, 352. 
15, 340. 
15, 333. 
15, 314. 
15, 312. 


15, 300. 


15, 293. 2! 
15, 290. 23 
15, 283. 6 
15, 283. ! 


15, 277. 
15, 276. 


15, 262. £ 


15, 252. 


15, 250. £ 
15, 243. 3: 


15, 242. 
15, 229. 


15, 221. & 
15, 206. 40 
15, 206. 39 
15, 202. 53 
15, 195. 30 


15, 184. 80 
15, 180. 00 
15, 180. 00 
15, 173. 02 
15, 163. 00 
15, 155. 80 
15, 153. 00 
15, 136. 80 


15, 125. 43 
15, 120. 00 
15, 116. 62 
15, 101. 80 
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Commodity 


Wheat. 


Cotton. 


Wheat. 


Do. 
Wheat and cern, 


Wheat. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Cotton. 


Wheat. 


Cotton. 

Cotton and rice. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton. 


Wheat. 
Rice. 


| Cotton. 


Do 
Wheat. a 


Do. 
Rice, wheat, and cot- 


ton. 
Wheat. 


Cotton and rice. 


Rice. 


Do. 
Wheat. 
Do. 


Rice. 
Corn. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Rice and cotton. 
Wheat. 


Corn. 


Wheat. 


Rice. 


Wheat. 


Rice. 


Wheat. 
Do. 


Cotton. 


Corn and wheat. 


Wheat. 


Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 


Cotton 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rice. 





Name and address 





Opal Herron, Rock Port, Mo-_-.-.....- 
Allan C. Felt, Wellington, Kans......- 
B. V.. Hoffart, Sacramento, Calif......- 
Harold Wyckoff, Arlington, Colo...... 
Charles Lucas, Johnson, Kans-.......- 
J. M. Frazier, Jr., Waverly, La........ 
A. H. Reed, Charleston, Miss_..-...... 
J. Noel Reed, Charleston, Miss-_....... 
Edward A. Dufresne, Duling, La...... 
Ollie White, Big Spring, Tex_......---- 
O. E. Garaghan, Goodnoe Hills, Wash- 
A. E. Kramer, agent, Hugoton, Kans-- 
George W. Meeker, Garden City, Kans_ 
Park Miller, Johnson, Kans-_.__.......- 
Paul Toschi, Jr., Madera, Calif........ 
Jack B. Pollock, Hargill, Tex--_--_-..-..- 
W. 8S. Rowe, Jr., Bennettsville, 8. C_.. 
J. H. Henry, Melrose, Ts Daa ned ceraes 
Claude Arnold, Santa Margarita, Calif. 
Huckabay & Adams, Coushatta, La-.- 
R. E. Delaney, Ray, EEE i nce esnen 
C. W. Harkness, Garden City, Kans_. 
Frank E. Littler, LaCrosse, Kans__...- 
Molinar Bros., E1 Campo, Tex_-_.....-- 
Clarence and Earl Simmond, Syracuse, 
Kans. 
J. D. Hewes, Cimarron, Kans__-.....~- 
Pe 2 Korsma & Son, Hettinger, 
ak 
J. D. and H. Lh. Mathis, Madera, Calif. 
Carl Swenson, Ganado, Tex..........- 
Jack Hale, Ackerly, ee eee 
Willie F. Dopslauf, Houston, Tex.....- 
Roisland Farms, Tucson, Ariz.......-- 
Bouziden Bros., Alva, Okla_.___..-..-- 
Fred C. and Warren Kilgore, Manter, 
Kans. 
= and Lendell Seaver, Colusa, 
Yalif. 
Thomas J. Klausner, Roggen, Colo-... 
John T. Nelson, Kanorado, Kans-..--- 
Adolph Hill, Hooker, Okla_..........-- 
M. W. Herring & Son, Thomas, Okla_- 
J. 8. Dollahite, Lake Cormorant, Miss- 
Don C. Rigby, Logan, Utah-___..__---- 
New Gascony Elms Farming Co., 
Altheimer, Ark. 
James B. Jackson, Sr., Anahuac, Tex. - 
A. G. Hubbard, Texarkana, Tex......- 
Frank L. Hofman, Marysville, Calif__- 
Carl and Paul Mendenhall, Tyrone, 
Okla. 
Jim Weaver, Tribune, Kans-_-.......-- 
Marvin Wilmeth, Arriba, Colo_......- 
H. F. Schemm & Sons, Sharon Springs, 
Kans. 
Conrad Williams, Goodland, Tex_._._. 
Davis & Candy, Edinburg, Tex_--.---- 
Wayne Rowland, Garden City, Kans_- 
W. A. Andrews, ‘Garden City, Kans__- 
Richard Kaesler, Syracuse, Kans..._-- 
Dick Kagele, Ritzville, Wash__-._...-- 
Tom Fiess, Marlin, Wei. 
Bryce H. Vollmar, Holstein, lowa_..-- 
Monroe Karcher, Thalia, aS 
C. N. Powden, Summerton, 8. O22... 
Perry Stratton, Pine Bluff, "ark aac 
J. Levingston Estate, Rulevilie, Miss_. 
Preston F. Roberts, Angleton, Tex... 
Russell Draper, Phoenix, Ariz_..._.-.. 
W. P. Roduner Cattle & Farming Co., 
Merced, Calif. 
Roy Einsel & Sons, Greensburg, Kans. 
a & Edmonson, Chowchilla, 
a 
John Covington, Jr., Marks, Miss____.. 
~~ and Jack Eddieman, Lamar, 
olo. 
Claude L. King, Ulysses, Kans........ 
Karlin Farms, Winona, Kans-_-_--...... 
Billy Staniforth, South Plains, Tex.... 
Ww.M. Staniforth, South Plains, Tex-- 
Joe Dunn, Floydada, eG iiaiicaiiien te 
Delbert Emert, Tone, Oreg 
Elie Bergeron, ‘Berwick, La 
Joe C. Bloodworth, Matador, Tex. ._. 
W. L., Davis, Prosser, Wash-_.......... 
W. L. Ansel, Richmond, Tex___.___... 
Adoiph Hill and Delbert Butler, 
Towner, Colo. 
Okley Daugherty, Wabash, Ark--__.... 
Allie S. Wagner, Roswell, N. Mex..z.. 
OC. H. Fletcher, Lycan, Cit. 
Paul Matlown: NR Rig tianencit 
Vern R. Jones, Arriba, etic 5. 5s 
Delbert and James Burns, Picacho, Ariz 
Howard Beeman, Woodland, Calif__... 
William J. Doherty , Lexington, Oreg.. 
Johnson & Potersnn, Edna, Tex_-..... 


Western Potato Co. Rigby, Idaho_.... 
Clyde T. Marley, Coldwa’ po aaa 
Cross & Nicholas, Johnson, K hea 


Wright Bros., Kendall, Kans.......... 
Gilbert O'Neil, Anton, Colo. ._-...2... 
Maurice F. Powers, Tnilsa, ORB. wiisecs 
Claude Johnson, Cambridge, Nebr. ... 





Compensa- 


tion 


$15, 079. 12 


15, 076. 88 


14, 961. 50 
14, 958. 72 
14, 949. 20 
14, 944. 70 
14, 933. 21 
14, 926. 46 
14, 916. 42 
14, 909, 51 


14, 904. 00 
14, 901.04 


14, 893. 20 
14, 885, 20 
14, 868. 90 
14, 867. 30 
14, 859. 10 
14, 834. 96 
14, 833. 65 


14, 822. 21 


14, 816. 30 
14, 809. 55 
14, 804. 37 
14, 801. 28 
14, 800. 50 
14, 799. 12 
14, 797. 20 


14, 796. 54 
14, 790. 00 
14, 784. 92 
14, 774. 38 


14, 769. 68 
14, 768. 82 
14, 760. 36 


14, 758. 50 
14, 757. 30 
14, 744. 85 
14, 742. 86 
14, 739. 23 
14, 733. 20 
14, 729. 30 
14, 714. 40 
14, 707. 20 
14, 707.14 
14, 706. 00 
14, 697. 00 
14, 688. 00 
14, 685. 00 
14, 679. 00 


14, 667. 19 
14, 665. 20 


14, 653. 10 
14, 636. 72 


14, 620. 44 
14, 619. 75 
14, 611. 05 
14, 611. 05 
14, 610. 40 
14, 607. 12 
14, 597. 70 
14, 597. 20 
14, 591. 88 
14, 582. 48 
14, 580. 29 
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September 7 





Commodity 


ee ee i 
Corn and wheat, 


Wheat. 


Do. 
Cotton and Wheat, 


Cotton. 
Wheat, 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Rice. 
Cotton, 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 


Rice. 


Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 


Do. 
Cotton. 


Wheat and rie, 


Wheat. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Corn. 
Wheat. 


Cotton and tobacco. a 


Cotten. 


Wheat, 
Cotton, 


Do. 
Wheat. 


Do. 


Do. 
Wheat and cotton . 
Do, 


Do. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 


Cotton and wheat 


Wheat. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 


Rice and cotton. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
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Name and address 


a ee 
Max and Ralph Miller, Deerfield, 


Kans. 
. Wood, Lundell, Ark.....---- 

soe 8 M. Biancueci, Ine., Fire- 

paugh, Calif 
R. E. Smith, Houston, Tex.........-.- 
Max D. Rigby, Bancroft, Idaho. .._.-- 
J. W. Dimitt, Jr., Johnson, Kans. _.... 
Dockery Farms, Rockingham, N.C... 


rman Kalfsbeek, Arbuckle, Calif....| 


i 

Billingsley, Ephrata, Wash_-.... 
BF. Watking, Welsh, La....---..--.- 
Gilbert W. Egbert, Ingalls, Kans--...- 
V.H. Agnew, Bay City, Tex 
K Bros., Ingalls, Kans--.......-.- 
M. 0. Lowery, Houston, Tex--....---- 
Jake B. Boehs, Eads, Colo_..- 
Henry Witt, Granada Colo 
Paul W. Dominick, Mira, 
R. A. Byrd, Benton, La_._. 
A.A. Brown, Blessing, Tex... 
Pp. A. Wilson, Sunflower, Miss__-.....- 
Ieand Baney, Burlington, Colo.....-- 


Hamilton Bros., Stockton, Calif_......- 
off & Sons, Wheatland, Calif... 


W. K. Burchfield, Walsh, Colo.......- 
John C. Bergner, Stinnett, Tex-...--.- 
Darrel Dikeman, Syracuse, Kans. .-..-- 
H. £. Moor, Anahuac, Tex. --_-..-...--- 
Charles Bentrup Estate, Deerfield, 


Kans. 
.H, Mettler, Bakersfield, Calif... 
Carl ‘A. Miller and Carl E. Johnson, 
nm, Colo. 
8. J. Ratliff, Vicksburg, Miss.......... 
Horace Downs, Leoti, Kans-.....--...-- 
Heckman Bros., Whitebird, Idaho-._--. 
Walter Hearing, Walsh, Colo__.-----.- 
G. W. Van Hoose, Shreveport, La__...- 
Jacob Reiss, Jr.. Coldwater, Kans... 
J.T. Hill, Goodland, Kans_..........- 
Sigel M. Ross, Holly, Colo.........-..- 
Antha Mae Davidson, Clint, Tex...... 
Robert J. Hayden, Goodland, Kans__.. 
Joe Barker, Richland, Wash-_........-- 
Irvin Nielsen, Sr., Idaho Falls, Idaho-- 
Roripaugh & Cass, Temecula, Calif_.-- 
Dow Chick, Campo, Colo......-....-- 
W. P. Gibbs, Poplar Grove, Ark....-- 
Arnold Schields, Goodland, Kans_..... 
fe | R. Kprz, Kendall, Kans_......... 
J. H. Stagg, Beaumont, Tex. .-.......- 
be C. Anderson III, Calvert, 


A.D. Hankamer, Hanhamer, Tex- -... 
Lynn H. Clarkson, Cerro Gordo, Ill... 

codman Moore, Coolidge, Ariz. ..... 
John Wilson Laney, Cheraw, 8. C....- 
Stribling Nurseries, Merced, Calif... - 
C. G. Cruikshank, Granada, Colo...-. 
A. H. Truitt, Granada, Colo.........-.. 





Slusser, Slusser, Evans & Olson, Rich- 


vale, Calif. 

John W. Alford, Ulysses, Kans........ 
gton, Ririe, Idaho_........-. 
Earl W. Larrabee, Butte City, Calif... 
W.R. Hensley, Ganado, Tex.......--- 
T.J. Nichols, Towner, Golo.....-.---- 
Duane F, Schnieder, Tribune, Kans... 
Walter Herrick, Jotmson, Kans_.-...-- 
Penny Ranch, Rurglin: Colo.....- 
W. V. Stutz & Co., Utiea, Kans._....- 
Harmon, Manter, Kans.....-- 
W.M. Barnett, Syracuse, Kans_..---- 
C. Wickliffe, Henderson, Ky-.. 

W. West, Cheneyvyille, La... 

“pany and D. W. Johnson, Sidney, 
Riverside Farm, Helena, Ark_..-.--.-- 
John W. James, Oakiey, Kans......... 
Vantine A. James, Oakley, Kans_...._- 

Simmons Plantation Co., Pine Bluff, 
& Hay, Wichita, Kans........-:.- 
ilkins, Goodland, Kans__...__. 

M. Tunis & Son, Satanta, 


ter, Fort Stockton, Tex... 
ahring & Sons, kuakeane, Tex.. 
, Claridge, Safford, Ariz__........ 
Burnside, Baytown, Tex_..-.... 
and Anna Kortsen, Stanfield, 


Tribune, Kans-__......- 
Thode, Casa Grant APM cs cad 
0. Baker, Leland, Miss 
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Pepple, West Chester, Pa... 
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Commodity 





Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Do. 


Rice. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Wheat, cotton, and 
tobaccc, 


Rice. 
Wheat, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Wheat, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 


Rice. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 


Cotton and wheat. 


Cotton, 

Wheat. 
Do, 

Rice. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958—Continued 


Name and address 





T. C. Rhodes, Avondale, Ariz._.....-- 
Riverbend Plantation, Lambert, Miss- 
James F, Odem, Sinton, Tex-_-_-------- 
Hariey Rhoades, Burlington, Colo----.- 
Floyd A. Harbinson, Hamburg, Ark--- 
Hughes & McCullough, Dunnigan, 


Calif. 
Wade H. Miller, Fort Hancock, Tex--- 
J. E. Furr, Jr., Lambert, Miss.__.-.-_- 
John W. Issacs, Alvin, Tex Bo sctesidenteat 
Otto Steinberg, Plainview, Tex. _....-- 
Ned Palmer, Coolidge, onli a cha oe 
— Lowe & Sons, Cheyenne Wells, 
olo. 
John Knox Nunn, Jones, La___._...... 
Earl Schwartz, Kenmare, N. Dak_-_-_-- 
William F. Kelsch, Mott, N. Dak__-_-.. 
Northrup & Northrup, Buckeye, Ariz-_- 
Edward Smith, Glendale, Ariz_._.....- 
Matthews Bros., Eagle Lake, Tex__-_-- 
Robert 8. Lard, Porterville, Calif 
Harold Keller, Dyersburg, TON. ncene 
Marion Mackey, Clarksville, Mo__...- 
E. B. Bursack, Hartman, Colo--__._..-- 





*Sam and Joe Beck, Deer Lodge, Mont. 


J. L. Lightsey, Caldwell, Tex__.......- 
J. E. Meador, Helena, Ark-_............ 
Albert Hannsz, Rule, Tex--_-_.......... 
Dan Gay, Burlington, Colo__.......... 
Roy Forman, Antelope, Oreg__.....--.- 
8. A. Carley, Farrell, Miss............. 
Milton Morgan, Tone, Oreg___.._...--- 
Orlin F. Van Dyke, Pleasant Grove, 
Calif. 
E. B. Sills, Rio Linda, Calif__.......-- 
Todd Kuwana, Decio, Idaho..........- 
Coy Holt Estate, Gruver, Tex_-_....--.- 
Dannie Weaver, Burlington, Colo__..- 
E. M. Baber, Tribune, Kans___.-..... 
Charles F. Smith, Ganado, Tex.......-. 
Norman Englund, Louise, Tex. -_-..---- 
Carroll Davis, Bossier City, La_.....-- 
J. L. Harper, Pecos, Tex_.............. 
Brom D. Hixson, Wakeeney, Kans_... 
Jeff Andrews, Dodge City, Kans__._._- 
M. H. Jamieson, Proctor, Ark_-__-....- 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich_-_.-- 
Arlington Cattle Co., Phoenix, Ariz... 
M. K. White, Arapahoe, Colo__.-_...- 
C. H. Suhler, Springfield, Colo_..._-- 
Leslie Alexander, Satanta, Kans. __-___ 
Charles Socolofsky, Scott City, Kans_- 
W. A. Welshans, Rosedale, Miss______- 
Clarence and Ivan Overen, Quincy, 
Wash, 

Allen Belluzzi, Avondale, Ariz_________ 
Lester R. McDonald, Satanta, Kans___ 
O. H. Luddington, Ephrata, Wash___- 
Barnard M. Files, Hunter, Ark____.._- 
W. T. McKissick, Alv‘n, Tex_....._.-- 
Carl W. Pardue, Alto, La____-_._.__.-- 
H. A. Norris & Son, Bay City, Tex___. 
B. D. Henry, England, Ark___________- 
Cecil A. Tallman, Brandon, Colo_____- 
R. N. MeWilliams, Farrell, Miss... -- 
Kerr Bros. Plateau Farm, Arlington, 


Oreg. 
Delbert Farris, DeKalb, Tex__...__.._- 
I. Schiffman & Co., Huntsville, Ala___- 
V. L. Lang, Hutchinson, Kans___..___. 
Sherman Thomas, Madera, Calif___-. 
f. H. Waechter, San Joaquin, Calif___. 
Frank Fletcher, Tamo, Ark______.____- 
Gray Bros., Rio Linda, Calif__..____-- 
Frank Burival & Sons, O’ Neill, Nebr. 
Kenny M. Bonds, Moscow, Ark____._- 
J. Richard B. Adams, Amarillo, ‘Tex__- 
H. L. Hatfield, Seibert, Colo_...._____- 
H. H. Hanna, Casa Grande, Ariz_____- 
William M. Griffitts, Dayton, Tex____- 
Clarence M. Onstad, Plentywood, 

Mont. 
or Investment Co., Laurenburg, 


Rinard Pitman, Madera, Calif......... 
E. G. Rhodes, Avondale, Ariz_.......- 
Rio Bravo F: Tornillo, Tex. _..... 
Sunshine Farms, Inc., Tempe, Ariz___. 
A. O. and J. R. Tucker, Buckeye, Ariz_ 
Samuel Deines, Burlington, Colo_.._.. 
Maben Bros., Artois, Calif..._......_.- 
T. J. Brown Estate, Glen Woodson, 
executor, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Ritz Distributing Co. and L, A. John- 
son, Somerton, Ariz. 
C. A. Loucks, Lakin, Kans_.._....._.. 
— Land & Cattle Co., Canton, 


Roger A. Pearson, Perryton, Tex... 
Edd L. Sterling, Hardtner, Kans__.__- 
A. E. Long, Tehula, Miss_............. 
— G. Hayward, Cimarron, N. 


ex. 
T. E. Reidland & Sons, Crosby, Tex_. 
ee District No. 108, Grimes, 
alif. 
Robert H. Jarvis, Jr., San Benito, Tex. 


Compensa-| Reserve 
tion acres 

$13, 875.00 92.5 
13, 872. 20 177.5 
3, 860. 30 2094. 9 
13, 848. 48 652.0 
13, 848. 00 210.5 
13, 836. 90 179.7 
13, 830. 30 108. 9 
13 813. 80 177.1 
13, 808. 98 186. 6 
13, 804. 30 226. 3 
13, 799. 70 80.7 
13, 790. 66 899. 0 
13, 790. 40 176. 8 
13, 788. 13 960. 0 
13, 779. 90 916. 0 
13, 777. 50 83.5 
13, 777. 50 83.5 
13, 775. 10 188. 7 
13, 765. 50 103. 5 
13, 764. 70 233.3 
13, 752. 70 277.3 
13, 739. 77 870. 2 
13, 737-60 324.0 
13, 736. 72 336. 4 
13, 727. 00 129.5 
13, 720. 05 794.9 
13, 714. 48 843.0 
13, 700. 00 548. 0 
13, 689. 60 171.4 
13, 685. 10 435.0 
13, 684. 03 257.0 
13, 681. 21 175.4 
13, 679. 67 428.7 
13, 676.80 | 1,313.0 
13, 674. 73 1, 168.06 
13, 669. 55 765. 8 
13, 668. 00 201.0 
13, 662. 72 213. 5 
13, 662. 00 138. 0 
13, 654. 60 101.9 
13, 654. 29 661.9 
13, 654. 05 745.3 
13, 650. 60 160. 0 
13, 649. 40 309.8 
13, 644. 00 113.7 
13, 642. 00 740.0 
13, 640. 64 977.0 
13, 633. 60 821.0 
13, 632. 00 710.0 
13, 626, 00 j 227. 1 
13, 616. 00 592.0 
13, 612. 50 82.5 
13, 608. 00 810.0 
13, 606. 80 745.0 
13, 606. 11 180.8 
13, 605. 90 238. 7 
13, 604. 50. 209.3 
13, 596. 00 206. 0 
13, 594. 20 271.9 
13, 588. 30 , 194.0 
13, 586, 40 133. 2 
13, 583. 48 586. 0 
13, 574. 50 159.7 
13, 570. 40 271.2 
13, 569. 84 760. 2 
13, 564. 30 134.3 
13, 564. 20 183.3 
13, 557. 50 159. 5 
13, 553.17 247.8 
13, 544. 10 746.3 
13, 534. 00 160. 0 
13, 533. 16 963. 9 
13, 532. 7 883.0 
13, 530. 00 102. 5 
13, 529. 60 241.0 
13, 529. 52 989. 0 
13, 521. 90 287.7 
13, 513. 80 133. 8 
13, 500. 00 94.0 
13, 500. 00 108. 0 
3, 500. 00 100. 0 
13, 500. 00 90.0 
13, 481. 34 7.0 
13, 479. 67 273.1 
13, 475. 00 175.0 
13, 466. 80 102.8 
13, 464, 02 690. 3 
13, 460. 20 217.1 
13, 450. 49 955.7 
13, 449. 28 689. 0 
13, 444. 40 115.9 
13, 434. 62 705. 6 
13, 432. 20 220.2 
13, 428. 00 186. 5 
13, 427. 82 310.7 








Rice. 
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Commodity 


Cotton. 

Cotton and rice, 
Cotton. 

Wheat. 

Rice and cotton. 
Rice. 


Cotton. 
Do. 

Rice. 

Cotton. 


Do. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Wheat and corn. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Wheat. 

Do. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 
Rice and wheat. 


Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Rice and cotton. 
Corn and wheat. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Cotton and corn. 
Wheat. 
Cotton, 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Wheat and corn. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 
Do, 
Cotton, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 


Do. 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Wheat. 
Do 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Rice. 
Do. 


Cotton. 
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Name and address 











Arthur Burns, Syracuse, Kans_-......-. 
W. Brent Gould, Liberal, Kans......-.- 
Lattner & Son, Pecos, Tex....--...-..-. 
Cove Ranch, Inc., Bellevue, Idaho_..-- 
G. W. Van Hoose, Jr., Belcher, La_..-- 
Haney Bros., Prairie City, 8. Dak.-.-. 
John H. Ginn, Jr., Brownsville, Tex... 
Cowan Meacham, Monroe, Ark.....-- 
Howard Taton, Seibert, — ssaniapiliabeai 
H. J. Gillespie, Eudora, Ark..........- 
Drew Ellis, Perryton, Tex- -- wail 
Karahadian & Ford, M: der: a, Calif... 
Frank J. Higgins, Schuyler _ Nebr. 
Martin M. Long, Syrac use, Kans_.__-- 
Ralph Amerin, Johnson, Kans-_.....-.-- 
Kenneth Wise, Jonestown, Miss.....-.- 
W. C. Watkins, Marvell, Ark --------] 
F. W. Claypo l, Yuma, Colo. - incie | 
Wilco Produce Co., Blythe, Calif. _...- 
MeMurchy Farms, Duncan, Miss-.--- 
Dewey Anderson, Vernon, Tex..-.-.-.-.-- 
O. E. Powell, Burlington, Colo__---.-.. 
Lowell Cartwright, Syracuse, Kans__-- 
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Ray C. Jones, Garden City, Kans-_--- 
Everett, ‘Emmett, and Chas. Gipe, 
Malvern, Iowa. 
J. Paul Evans, American Falls, Idaho-- 
J. D. Gregory, La Junta, Colo. .__...-- 
Lee Toadvine, Tribune, Kans.......-- 
E. H. Huebner, Turpin, Okla____...--- 
R. H. Longino, Jonestown, Miss_----.-- 


F. N. Cheatum, Syracuse, Kans.-__-.-- 
Erwin Hohenstein, Flagler, Colo_....-- 
A. C. Dominick, Mira, La_...........- 


A. Is, Gigem, Gin, 80... .1 ~~ cncsennt 
Sam H. Bober & Sons, Newell, 8. Dak- 
Kenneth Davies, Cholame, Calif.....-- 
Ferdinand Leger, Winnie, Tex_.......- 
R. T. Tooch, Hugoton, Kans.......... 
Ede Wilken, Lakin, Kans_-........-.-.. 
August Kern & Sons, Cheyenne Wells, 
Colo. 

Marion Russell, Garden City, Kans--- 
John W. Teeter, Ulysses, Kans_--. -.-- 
8. A. Hornung, Stratton, Colo ied 
Clinton O. Shetterly, Syracuse, Kans_- 
R. J. Miller, Weskan, Kans__.__...-.-- 
John B. Smith, Richfield, Kans_...._.- 
Wilburn Bros., Baytown, Tex___-_.---- 
Eugene C. Fedric, Glendora, Miss__.-- 
Green Acre Farms, Casa Grande, Ariz- 
Robert Goetz, Dodge City, Kans_.__-_- 
T. R. Chenoweth, Pecos, Tex_.......-- 
M. R. Warner, Wagener, S. oo es 
Richard B. Anderson, Oxford, Miss-. 
J. H. Philbrick, Edson, Kans>____-_-- 
Frank Fojt, Jr., Snook, Tex_--. > 
Charles 8. Drew, Garden City, Kans-- 
F. L. Arnold, Johnson, Kans_-_-..----- 
De Mar Taylor, Dillion, Mont...--.--.-- 
E. R. Cave, Denver Colo : 

Walter H. Seifried, Ww ashington Court 

House, Ohio. 

R. G. Dunlap, ae, Tex Piel 
Jeseph Driadul, Jr., Eliing ton, Conn _- 
Delta Farms, Colne i Cos cnt eine 
James P. Hamilton, Muleshoe, einiswe 
Donald Jones, McCamey, Tex--------- 
Gallatin Bros., Danbury, Nebr..------ 
Charles Haines, Biggs, PE hémseake 
Jim Imperatrice, Fresno, Calif........- 


Hoke O’ Kelly, Loganville, WEG IE 
Mae Croyse, Burlington, Colo_......-- 
John Eubanks, Ione, Oreg_--.........- 
Jewell Turner, Buckeye, Ariz_.-.....-. 
Enock Jensen, San Miguel, Calif......- 
Carl C. Hill, Parnell, Tex_............. 
J. R. Reed, Sr., El] C mpo, Tex_....... 
C. J. Deckman, She Springs, Kans_ 
Carl Moeller, Idaho alls, Idaho__..... 
Jim Golding, Dimm .t, Tex- E duwaied 
H. F. Warehime, C) erokee, Okia__-_.- 


Franklin Rockwell, Endicott, Wash--- 
Kenneth Harrell, Burlington, Colo... 
Pete F. Thiessen, Garden City, Kans_. 
Marshall L. Houston, Grenada, Miss_. 
Wilson Mann, Owens Cross Roads, Ala. 
J. R. Montgomery, Eloy, Ariz......... 
Russell Scott, Burlington, Colo_._..___- 
ee and McClellan, Gruver, 
ex 
W. C. Youngblood, Raymondville, 
Tex. 

Dillon Farms, Mercedes, Tex_.-.-....- 
Chester C. Rooney, Dodge City, Kans. 
Fulmer Bros., Mark, Miss_._........_. 
James F. Secrest, Coweta, Okla_......- 
A. J. Carter; Victoria, Tex-............ 
Albert Fishe:, Grenora, N. Dak......- 
Albert Horton, Leoti, Kans_..... pbatincitte 
Carl Jones, Holly, Colo..-..... wedihe tion 
Stonner Bros., Miami, Mo-_....-....... 
Glen Cox, Lenorah, Tex. .............. 
George G. Pale, Glendale, Ariz_.. 
Coleman Foley, Sunol, Calif_...-. 
Homer Pottorff, Stratton, Colo....-- ve 
O. W. Temple, Buffalo, Okla........ aon 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958—Continued 





Commodity 





Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
heat. 
Cotton, 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Wheat and corn. 


Vheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do. 


Wheat and cotton. 


Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 

Corn. 


Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 
Do, 

Cotton. 
Do. 

Wheat. 
Do, 

Rice. 

Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Wheat and corn. 
Wheat and cotton. 


Tobacco. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 


Cotton and wheat. 


Wheat. 
Do. 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 


Cotton and wheat. 


Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 


Cotton and corn. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Cotton, 


Do 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Rice. 

Wheat. 
Do, 
Do, 


September 19 









Name and address 


i 


er ee 
Alva E. Rexford, Meade, Kans 
Fay W. Sallee, Pocahontas, Ark......- 


Harry E. Wright, Sublette, Kans_ 
Ervin and Edward Schnieder, Trib- 


Wheat, rice and 





Lawrence Young, Minneola, Kans 
. D. Packard, Hudson, Colo 
Sterling & Lester, P9rt Lavaca, Tex... 
Rodney DeLange, Eloy, Ariz 
John McGuire, Fabens, Tex--........-.- 
Frank W. Greer, Los Fresnos, Tex 
C. E. Savery, Jr., Holly Bluff, Miss_.. 
J. W. Huff, Dumas, Tex............... 
Gladys and Clayon Kaiser, Garden 


eszZ8 83 82 


Pg 
ne 
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Dawson Farms, Inc., Louisville, Ky... 
Hodel Bros., Paso Robles, Calif 
McLean Bros., Lewis, K ae 
Lars Hansen, Wilson Creek, Wash 
H. M. Rich, Sacramento, Calif 
Theo. Bronner, Biggs, Calif 
. G. Pfluger, Pecos, Tex. - -- 
ee G: Campbell, Echo, Oreg 
Black, Sidon, Miss_- - - - 

| oe Pfalzgraff, Kit Carson, Colo_..- 
H. and H. Evans, Heppner, Oreg 
Baker Bros., Artois, Calif__-_-- 

Marvin Grusing, Burglington, Colo.... 
Virgil Shepard, Johnson, Kans 
Phelan Farms, Maxwell, lowa___- 
Louis Leoffler, Seibert, Colo 
Loren Rolf. Isabel, Kans_............-- 
Speed Elliott, Wakita, Okla 
L. Sheffels & Son, Govan, Wash 
J. A. Jenkins, Hankamer, Tex 
Jack Shell, Garden City, Kans-_.-.....- 
Howard O’Brate, Ingalls, Kans__...... 
J. B. Pace, White Swan, Wash__.____- 
Corbett & Green, Raymondville, Tex_- 
Knight & Jackson, Robstown, Tex. -__. 
Victor Dimitt, Johnson, Kans 
Sam Stevenson, Carman, Ill 
Louie Hallock, Meade, Kans 
William Rehn, Burley, Idaho 
J. A. Wooten, Munford, Tenn___- a 
Vern Peterson, Brigham City, Utah... 
Rabb Bros., San Joaquin, Calif 
George E. Gibbons, Corpus Christi, 
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“ivestment Co., Idaho Falls, 





Byron Landers, Harrisburg, Ark 
Hetty M. Culp, Marvell, Ark 
Wallace Abell, Spearman, Tex 
e¢ Dammier, Amarillo, Tex__. 
. Glad, Oberlin, Kans 
E. V. Wolfe, Helena, Ark 
C. Smidt, E] Campo, Tex_--..........- 
Donald Fincham, Pratt, Kans 
J.L.and W.D. a, Rome, Miss. 
le, Bennett, Colo 
Weber Bros., Sheridan Lake, Colo 
Seth Burnitt Farm, Calvert, Tex. .-...- 
A. B. Rozelle, Luxora, Es é kniwcendss 
Jim and Virgil Evans, Gove, Kans__... 
F . and W. J. Trachsel, Good- 


— 






$3235 










G. M. Dairym 
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Cotton and rica, 






Dan L. McNamara Estate, Atwater, 
f. 


P. M. B. Self, Mark, Miss__. 
Yearwood Bros., Shreveport, La... 
Gering, Ritztille, Wash 
. W. Roth, Cheyenne Wells, Colo__.. 
Joe Miller, Prairie City, 8. Dak 
Le Len Mann, Marianna, Ark__-_--_-- 
W. L. Lightsey, Caldwell, Tex 
Milhaven Co., Milhaven, Ga 
H. H. Fendt, Colusa, Calif. 
Cc. W. Gartrell, Parker, Colo___-- 
8. T. Hutchins & Son, Estelline, Tex... 
C. I. Cartwright, Upland, Calif 
Norman Kagele, Ritzville, Wash 
H. P. Matthews & Sons, Oakley, Idaho_ 
D.C. and Ted Parham, Raymondville, 


Tex. 
Thaw J. Hackett, et al., Buckland, 


Vernon Robertson, Montezuma, Kans. 
Archie Danisan, Live Oak, Calif. 
C. E. Beymer, Lakin, Kans 
—_— Collingwood Estate, Meade, 


Frank Kk Skalicky, Ganado, Tex-_......... 
Mortimer Farms, ee Miss. 
— and R. 


E. OF Ficnite, St. John, Kans 
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agent, Marshall, Mo. 
Fred Hein, Fairview, Okla. 
Earl Anderson, Anton, Colo........... 
Kendrick Kans 
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Name and address 


Victor Stark, Coldwater, Kans_........ 
Hofland & Henneman, Valier, Mont... 
Ancil Hunt, Cheyenne Wells, Colo_... 
W. C. Miller, Hardesty, Okla__._._._.. 
Ras M. Branch Estate, Goodman, 


iss. 
soe Bros., Gilliam, La.....-...... a Sa 
Herb Coulter, Fairview, Okla_-...... an 
Newell Steed, Antimony, Utah.---..-. 
Elmer S. Bowman, Pahrump, Nev...- 
Loyiis Duhon, Amelia, La_-...-.-----. 
William Miller & Sons, Drummond, 
Idaho. 
J.J. Ebright, Caddoa, Colo... --.--.--- 
Paul and Vernon Duerson, Turpin, 
kla. 
on. Yelverton, Brownsville, Tenn_. 
Theo. Beckman, Prairie City, 8. Dak -- 
Fred Tavoletti & Sons, Clarksdale, 


Miss. 
Birdie Floy’?, Ness City, Kans. -...---- 
William W: ker, Lamar, Colo---...--- 
Raymond ‘I vcter, Sheridan Lake, Colo- 
Charles Tallinan, Brandon, Colo-..__- -- 
Dwight and Leroy Winger, Dodge 
City, Ka: 


; Mack Rehnson, Wild Horse, Colo__-.-- 


W. C, Jenkins, Hankamer, Tex......-- 
D. D. Evans, Ringgold, La_.-.-.-.- 


R, B. Elliott, Happy, Tex_..------ 


E. 0. Borthwick, Antelope, Oreg 
b A. Spiegel & Sons, Formoso, 


Jaco 

Kans. 
N. B, Loadholt, Fairfax, 8. C_...-...-- 
Roy Moresco, Stockton, Calif--...--..- 
Ranald R. Fereuson, Bickleton, Wash- 
A. 0. French, Pickens, Ark_-......---.- 
Jesse J. Johns, Johnson, Kans.-......-- 
J.T. Looney « Son, Houston, Tex----. 
L. K. McDonnell, Archie, Mo___.-.... 


K. A. Mayberry, Govan, Wash___-.... 
Roy Darland & Sons, Tribune, Kans-- 
Aaron-W. Landig, Boyle, Miss... -~_--- 
J. L. Robbins, Raymondville, Wekiiso. 
The Porter Co., Clarksdale, Miss___..- 
Carlson Bros., Marion, Ark_____..--.-- 
John B. Wyril!, Jr., Kirwin, Kans___-- 
John B. Wyrill, Sr., Kirwin, Kans___-- 
Meacham Land & Cattle Co., Culde- 


sac, Idaho. 
Homer Ramsey, McAllen, Tex....-.-- 
N, M. Sutton, Lambert, Miss. .----.-. 
8. ©. Coleman, Yazoo City, Miss...... 
Elmer Gade, Sydney, Nebr..--...-2.-- 
ldoyd L. White, Bloorn, Kans__....--- 
M. E. Burnett, Greeley, Colo......-.-- 


R. C,. Anderson, Robeline, La. ..------ 
Howard Davidson and Paul Pierce, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


A. R. Fuselier, St. Martinville, La_...- 
L. E. Paulin, Ford, Kans_......-- 
Warner Reid, ‘Tulia, Tex_-___-- 


N. FP. Davis,  irebaugh, Calif___.__- 
_ H. and Otto A. Meng, Ingalls, 
ans 


Alvin Imme!, Holtville, Calif.........- 
J, F. Linnebur, Reggen, Colo___.-..--- 
Bertrand, Upland, Nebr--_---- 
and Truman Parker, Lantry, 


8. 5 
J. M. Pratt, Monroe, Da_...........--. 
Fred Schertz, Winona, Kans..........- 
Arlos Weaver, Haskell, Tex.....2...... 


o. R. Clift, Wichita, Kans.....__------ 


ohn H. Garmon, Clarksdale, Miss... 
Burgess, Sublette, Kans__...-..- 


Mrs. Merrimac Gray, Jones, La...._- 
Byrd, Greensburg Kans arcuneieonapnl 

B. L. Norris, Mercedes, Tex..-.-..---- 
Henry Dowd, Prosser, Wash..._.-__._- 
Fruit Growers, Weslaco, Tex. 

N. Alexander, Satanta, Kans. _- 
Sermnee and Leroy Carlson, Madera, 


Robert and Geraldine R. Helman, 


d, Kans. 
8. E. Musgrove, Somerton, Ariz. ....-- 
M. Lemon, Booker, ‘Tex............ 
Bros., Meade, Kans_...-----.-- 
Bessie R. Goza, Lewisville, Ark. 
Prley Bros., Pecos, Tex___... 
L. , Dudley, Ga_ 
J - a Eads, Calo cid 
tion, Harmon, 
J.C. Rodgers, Sycamore, oe aaa d 
ompson,. Plainview, Tex__... 
Haflich, City, K: 
Russell, J Miss. ___- 
Roy R. and Roy W. Boisseau, Cold- 
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| J. A, Kellin & Sons, Canadian, Tex--... 
Cotton and corn. 
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| Harry Pumphrey, Wisner, Nebr-_--.-.-- 
| Lois Wood, Kanorado, Kans_----.------ 
| J. F. Wallace, McGehee, Ark_-_---....- 
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Wheat and corn. 
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| James Dell Barber, Colorado City, ‘Tex. 
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|| E. L. Barnett, Amarillo, Tex- ----.---- 
| Frank and Verne Goldapp, Council 
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| Everett Ramey, El Reno, Okla-.-.-.-- 
| W. L. Hargis, Ashton, Idaho_--.......- 
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Cotton and rice. 
Cotton and wheat. 
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€otton. 
Cotton and rice. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958—Continued 


N 1 address 


Louise Wilson, Hully, Colo..-........- 
Elom Balch, Harvest, Ala_...-...----- 
Armstrong & Smith, Richvale, Calif.__ 
Dorenkamp Partners, Holly, Colo-.-__- 
Wendell B. Fox, Piains, Kans_--__.---- 
James L. and James R. Parnell, Good- 
land, Kans. 
Clarence E. Taylor, Goodland, Kans... 
Joe Kilgore, Baytown, Tex-.._...------ 
David Bergstrom, Brady, Mont_-.-...-- 
Dorel Lindsley, Johnson, Kans-__---..-- 
Kupehunes Bros., Ine., Wapping, 


onn. 
Bryce Roderick, Garden City, Kans__. 
Danley Bros., Willows, Calif._........- 


Popp Bros., Sharon Springs, Kans_..-- 

Duttlinger Bros., Monument, Kans----. 

Claude Hughes, Marana, / riz-_-__-.--.-- 

John and Bob Boyd, JLovington, 
N. Mex. 

1.0, Wintt; Lakin, Kans... .......2..-- 


James L. White, Delano, Calif 
Giles Glenn, Goodland, Kans-_-- 








Lambert Bros., Batesville, Tex_..-.-.-- 
Robert Irvin, Ruleton, Kans__........- 
John M. Brooks, Brewster, Kans_-_-_--.- 
Roger Jessup Farms, Glendale, Calif_- 
Harry Plunkett, Coolidge, Kans_....-- 
John Kriss Farms,: Colby, Kans-_--...-- 


Ben Palladine, Niland, Calif__......... 
Aubrey Adams, Mark, Miss-_--- 


Moyer & Liles, Flagler, Colo_.......--- 


Bluffs, Iowa. 
Lewis Grizzle, Elfrida, Ariz_...-.-..--- | 
Oden, Oden & Youngblood, Benton, 


a. 
Fred Raney, Syracuse, Kans_.........- 


Otto Loewer, Fair Oaks, Ark-_--....... | 
William Delzeit, Oakley, Kans_.....-- | 
T. J. Maples, Crockett, Tex_..-......- 
Herman Lynch, Harlingen, Tex-.-...-- 
Lee Messenger, Garden City, Kans... 
Norman Jensen, Poplar, Mont---.--.---- 
Guy Little, Meade, Kans___--_..---.-.- 
L. b. Patman, McDonald, N. Mex..-- 
Harlan House, Goodland, Kans__------ 
Orville Chapin, Burlington, Colo---_--- 
John C. Lemon, Pratt, Kans. _--..---- 
Sturdivant & Bishop, Minter City, 
Miss. 
Jess Lee & Sons, Oakley, Kans___..-..- 
Ted Eberhart, Kanorado, Kans__. 
Ralph Gardiner, Ashland, Kans 
Arthur Winters, Garden City, Kans__-- 
August F. Koster, Garden City, Kans- 
Louis J. Eddy, Coolidge, Kans_-_.-...-- 
Marvin Shurbet, Petersburg, Tex-_....- 
C. O. Benge, Lovington, N. Mex.-...- 
Harold Johannes, Weskan, Kans__....- 
Rush Craigen, Hamshire, Tex----.--_-- 
James W.and Laura M. Young, Craw- 
fordsville, Ark. 
R. H. Sheffield, Sr., Lake Village, Ark- 
H. D. and T. A. Tharp, Isola, Miss_... 
Frick & Hayden, Atwood, Kans-_-_-..... 
Earl Trussell, Syracuse, Kans_....-...- 
Raymond Oliver, Syraeuse, Kans_....- 
James Hickok, Ulysses, Kans_-_--...... 
Ben Parmer, Burlington, Colo_-_......- 
Hartwell & Hartwell, Arriba, Colo____- 
Sam Keoseyan, Coachella, Oalif._....- 
J>¥F. Humber & Son, Farrell, Miss... 








| F. B. Rainbolt & Son, Kanorado, 


Kans. 
J>A, Stanton, Tatum, 8. C_.....-...-- 
E. OC. Lund, Cekeville, Wyo__......... 
Warren V. Woody, Chieago, Ill_....... 
Robert Thomas, Morven, N. C_....... 


Cox Bros., Lake Village, Ark_......... 
C. J. Larson, Spearfish, 8. Dak- 
Buol Bros., Burlington, Colo_-._. 
W.J. Smith, Arapahoe, Colo. -_.... 
Ubaldi Bros., Stockton, Calif__......_. 
Chas. J. Kalfsbeek, College City, Calif. 
Mrs. Jewel Smith, Lohn, Tex-_-_--...-- 
Kenneth House, Goodland, Kans_..... 
Judson Barclay, Jr., Grinnell, Kans... 
Edwin Hutcherson, Memphis, Tex.... 
J. D. Molitor, M BEB. no eiedidhatl 
E. J. McManaman Son, Manter, 


Kans. 
H. H. rt & Sons, Sunol, Nebr-. 
Southwest Farms, Glendale, Ariz__.._- 
J. F. Elliston, Flagler, Colo__.__._..... 
Kenneth Kendrick, Stratford, Tex__... 







Compensa- | 


tion 


| 
$12, 137. 48 
42, 126. 80 
12, 126. 30 | 
12, 118. 60 
12, 113. 20 | 
12, 111. 


12, 102. 
12, 095. 
12, 093. 8 
17, 091. § 
12, 090. 


12, 090. 
12, 088. 
12, 086. 
12, 079. 
12, 069. 
12, 065. ¢ 
12, 060. 


12, 042.5 
12, 040. 
12, 038. 6 
12, 032. 
12, 015. 
12, 015. 6 

2, 015. 
12, 006. 

9 


1 


12, 005 
1 


11, 979. 


11, 974. 48 
11, 973. 73 


11, 971. 
11, 964. 


11, 954. ¢ 


11, 946. 


11, 942. £ 


11, 940. 
11, 939. 


11, 939. 2( 


11, 937. 
11, 934. 
11, 934. 


11, 931. 52 


11, 925. 


11, 925. £ 
11, 920. ! 
11, 918. 0 


11, 913. 


_ 
—— 


gage BEBE 


et ee et eet et te 


~ 


1, 998. 
11, 994. 
11, 987. 
11, 9R6. 43 
11, 981. 
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Reserve 
acres 


522.0 
228. 5 
146.1 
790.0 | 
630.9 
536. 0 


565. 
198. é 
509. 
535. 


35. 
635. 


175. 

, 024. 
507. 
682. 
86. 
90. 


592. ¢ 
280. 
639. 
181. 
159. 


561 


200. 
573. 
531. 
330. 
630. 
881. 


eeo 


404. 
105. 
139. 3 
427.6 
602. 
844. 
234. 6 


69. 
112. 


528. 
627. 
419. 
480. 
173. 
585. 
229. 
279. 
704. 
610. 
620. 


101. 


510. 
827. 
691. 
150. 


661. 
840. 
171. 
661. 
651. 
592. 


278. 


100. 
499. 


123. 


143. 
146. 


i) 
oOo 
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| Wheat, 
| Cotton and corn. 
| Rice. 


| Tobacco, 


| Riee. 
| Wheat. 


noowneo 
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| Wheat. 
| Cotton and rice. 
| Cotton and wheat. 


| Cotton, al 
| Wheat. 


| Cotton. 


| Cotton. 


| Wheat. 
| Corn. 


| Cotton. 


sto 


| Wheat. 


| Rice. 


oracocnreS 
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| Wheat. 
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Commodity 


Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Riee. 
Wheat. 

Do. 


Wheat. 


Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 


Wheat, 
Corn. 


Wheat. 


Do. 


Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Cotton and wheat. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 


Wheat. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Cotton. 


Riee. 
Cotton. 


Do. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat, 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 





Do. 

Tobacco, wheat, 
and cotton. 

Cotton, 
Wheat. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rice. 


Do. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Wheat. 

Do. 
Cotton. 

D 


oO. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 

Do. 
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Name and address 


Joe Pugh [ tta Bena, Miss_............ 
. C. Fowler, Brinkley, Ark..........- 
E. R. Patton, Scott City, Kans_....._- 
Jerry Block, McAllen, _ ete 
Raymond IL, Dudten, Venango, Nebr. 
Ben Shein & Sons, M adera, I csi 
Alton Norswortny, Collinston, La..... 
Hoag O-4 Ranch, Arlington, Oreg....- 
Arthur Wilks, Haswell, Colo_...._..--. 
Joseph and Lewis Hunt, Great Falls, 
Mont. 
B. Harold Moe, Newark, Til.........-.-!} 
Arvel Glinz, Russell, N. Dak......-..- | 
Ed H. Foreman, Lubbock, Tex-.--...-.-- 
Alfred Peterson & Sons, Ipswich, 8. 
Dak. 
Alfred Frost, Menticello, Utah_.......- 
Karl Harken, Richland, Iowa_.....-...- 
Jim Thornburgh, Holly, Colo__....-..- 
Orange Avenue Ranch Co., Patterson, | 
Calif. 
Tobias Appel, Lamar, Colo...-....-..-] 
M. E. Courtney, Plainview, Tex------ | 
Alfred and Velma Pancake, Goodland, | 
Kans. | 
Norman J. Dierschke, San Angelo, Tex.-| 
John E., Irvin H., Joseph W., Richard, | 
and Eva Torline, Spearville, Kans. 
W. O. Hainline and John D. Stark 
Sublette, Kans. 
Clelle Cauthon, Syracuse, Kans----.-.-- 
Stickler Bros., Turpin, Okla_-.---.---- 
A. P. and G. P. Briggs, Frederick, 
Okla. 
Stafford Hannon, Brawley, Calif_....-- 
Dan Ratzloff, Lakin, Kans----.-.-.-.-..- 
W.N. Dawson, Two Buttes, Colo_.... 
Ray E. Aldrich, Eads, Colo-.--..-.-..- 
Cholick Farms,-Rio Hondo, Tex--_.-.-- 
J. A. Shumaker, Tucson, Ariz.....-..- 
z icks & Sons, Clovis, N. Mex-- ---=--| 
Marion Robertson, Marshall, Mo-.-} 
w illiam Willinger, Kendall, Kans_.._- 
. J. Williams, Jr., Buckeye, Ariz_.-_-| 
. O. Griffin, Jr., Helena, Ark__-..---- 
( arson Echols, Lamesa, ‘Tex- 
Willows Investment C orp., W illows, 
Calif. 
Forrest L. Smith, Coolidge, Kans-...--- 
Everett L. Craft, Edson, Kans---.. 
G. Dee Sayles, W inona, Wagh.-cccust 
Jasper E. Myers, Heppner, Oreg.- ao 
Howard C. and Myra Wilson, Sharon 
Springs, Kans. 
Woo Bros., Los Banos, Calif..........- 
Alfred Hales, Pasco, Wash wonnonnnnnne| 
L. W. Kessler, Waitsburg, Wash-.-.-.-- 
R. H. Abbey, Webb, Miss--......--.-- | 
Floyd Haslett and Edward King, | 











Coolidge, Kans. 
Tom Br: 1dbury, Littleton, Coelo__....-- 
Bill E. Todd, Grass Valley, Oreg.-...-- 
Vernon Ochs, Jetmore, Kans__..--....- 
Rex Hitchcock, Burlington, Colo.. | 
W. W. Wyant, Dover, Ga.-_...-.-...-- 





Emil F. Schram, San Joaquin, Calif__- 
Raven Land Co., Selma, Calif........- 
Roy Plowman, Kirkland, Il_.........- 
Clay MeGowan, Chico, Calif._........ 
G. FE. Howard, Chandler, Ariz_........ 
J H. Stockton, Bryan, Tex__.-........ 
James E. Yancey, Marvell, Ark....--- 
Charles Nash, Atwood, Kans___.....-. 
Emanuel E. Doll, Ingalls, Kans__...._- 
Clarence J. Irsik, Ingalls, Kans_.-_---- 
Melvin C. Anderson, Strasburg, Colo 
N Norman A. Giles, Spearville, Kans-.-.- 
A. Mason, Seibert, Colo. i 
Hi arle y Bussanmas, Little field, Tex___- 
Welshan & Allen, Rosedale, Miss...... 
James Borth, Plains, RING. cccsinemenenciiiitienil 
Hoefs Bros., Pecos, Tex_..............- 
Don Schafer, Sterling, Kans. .......... 
Joe E. Smith, Tribune, Kans_......... 
Carl N. Brollier, Moscow, Kans....... 
C. D. Hillman, Paso Robles, Calif....- 
Mare Claridge, Thatcher, Ariz........- 
E. D. Clement, Perryton, Tex........- 
William Griffin, Rock Port, Mo_..-.-- 
G. F. and Christina Ohnmacht, Ol- 
mitz, Kans. 
Carl A. Duell, Ruleton, Kans_....--..- 
G. E. Young, Jr., McLaughlin, 8. Dak_ 
Ralph Bowman and Desmond Brophy 
Wray, Colo. 
Vernon Hanna, Springfield, Colo_..--- 
Walter E. Harris, Brandon, Colo....-.. 
Lud W. Strnad, Brewster, Kans_....-- 
Chester Baker, Protection, Kans....... 
Winifred House, Turkey, Tex_---..-.. 
Vernon Waterson, Dighton, Kans__.-- 
M. ©. Braswell Farms, Thomas J. 
Pearsall, agent, Battleboro, N. CO. 
Emmons & Koelling, Copeland, Kans_ 
John E. Roring, Monticeilo, Utah. ..- 
A. Y. McCallum, Corpus Christie, Tex. 





Cotton and rice. 


Corn and wheat. 


Wheat and cotton. 
y heat. 
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Cotton, corn, tobac- 
co, and wheat. 


Cotton ‘and rice. 


Do. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Wheat. 
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CONGRESSIONAL :_RECORD — APPENDIX 


Payees receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958—Continued 


Name and address 



















George T. Aldrich, Aneto Colo.... 
John Ford & Son, Byers 
Verne _— 2, Ripley, ore ik ccatpetincidlad 


Bergstro ‘ 
Oscar Vogt, i FG, FIs ctetecnteal 
Joe A. McKnight, Cleveland, Miss.... 
John W. Hall, Marvell, Eb indebted 
Lester D. and D. T. Lyle, Cunning- 
ham, Wash. 
Clifford Unruh, Wallace, Kans........ 
Bill Pillow, Itta Bena, Miss_-....-..-..- 
J. W. Foster, Jr., Calvert, Tex_........ 
A. L. Thoren & Sons, Mansfield, Wash- 
Henry Christensen, Roggen, Golo 
N. A. Smith & Son, Flagler, Colo 
Beamer Ranch, Heppner, Oreg---.--.-- 
David and Betty Moore, Arvin, Calif__ 
Isaac Ross & Sons, Meade, Kans-_-....- 
Garland Swanson, Ione, Oreg_-----.-..-- 
Frank A. Smith, Crockett, Tex.......-. 
Nels D. Sexon, Weskan, Kans...-. ini 
W. A. Franklin, Edson, Kans_-_....... 
Troy Vance, Claude, Tex_..._--.-.-.-- 
Glenn H. Lewton, Bennett, Colo.....- 
Virgil Schaefer, First View, Colo-.....- 
E. S. Willis, Florence, S. C_.......-..- 
Frank B. Seale, Benchley, Tex. --.-..-..-. 
R. J. Banta, Jeanerette, La_.....-..... 
James Grilliot, Syracuse, Kans......... 
T. T. Triplett, Claude, Tex_.......-.-- 
Lillard Dale, Lovington, N. Mex 
A. L. Ediger, Holly, Colo_..._--- : 
George Sumruld, Lovington, N. Mex. 
E. R. MeWilliams, Clarksdale, Miss_- 
Paul W. Negle 7 Kans. -..... 
George P. an vy ginia G. Knight, 
Willows, Calif. 
John Evans, Plains, Kans... -.--------- 
Frank, Wayne, and Clare Shriwise, 
Jetmore, Kans. 
Tom Casey, Mission, Tex-_.._......---- 
A. Montz & Sons, Willows, Calif.....- 
M. M. Alexander, oo BI. odaeaben 
R. M. MeMillin, Lamar, he > Nin cette 
Abram C. Buck, Syracuse, Kans_.-...- 
Lonnie V. Dyess, Roggen, Colo..-..-.-- 
Harrison Bros., Bay City, Tex.....-..- 
Matagorda Land & Cattle Co., Bay 
City, Tex. 
John R. Keeling, Eloy, Ariz.....------ 
Dempsey Connor, Syracuse, Kans-_...- 
Lula Van Watson, Rosharon, Tex--..-- 
Arthur H. Kuhlmann, Leoti, Kans--.-.- 
L. A. Greene, Whitakers, N. C..-....-- 





























































Glenn Towery, Sumter, 8. C_....----- 
Arthur Fiess, Wilson Creek, Wash_...- 
Keith Masterson, Almira, Wash.....-- 
H. G. Kinkelaar, Lewis, Kans-_-......-- 
L. W. Hastings, Driggs, Idaho......--.- 
Donald Smith, Mission, Tex......-.-..- 
8S. A. Griffin, Waynesboro, Ga_......-- 
Pierre C. Henry, Brewster, Kans....-. 
Ernest B. Peckstein, Vista, Calif_- rt 
Henry C. Gardiner, Ashland, Kans_... 
Mrs. Ralph and Richard Proffitt, 
Chase, Kans 

J. B. Bell, Pantego, N ilies pecerquamcsieil 
Tony M. ‘Bush, Caldwell, Tex_........ 
Arthur L. Reitz, Ralph, 6. Dek. ...,.- 
Clifford Sinclair, Jetmore, Kans-_....... 
William B. Griffith, Haskell, Tex...... 
—" White & Sons, Geneseo, 


Kar 
E. B. “Claxton Estate, E. B. Claxton, 
Jr., executive, Dublin, Ga. 
Elmer Ploeger Kendall, Kans_......-- 
R. C. Couch, Haskell, RENE. 
Homer L-Gr ne, Matthews, Mo..:.. 
Storey Bros., Casa Grande, Ariz_....-- 
D.D. Chewning, Childress, Tex___--.-.- 
Ochipinti Bros., Pleasant Grove, Calif. 
Merle Mundhenke, Lewis, Kans__..--. 
J. W. Byrd, Happ $e apie S onisenvits thier 
Allen L. Schade. ratz, P en dale eosin Ahad 
Clarence and Herbert Plots, Deer- 
field, Kans. 
Jim McCormae, Pees, Tek.....s--sse+ 
Wilford Crockett, Pima, Ariz......-..- 
Pe Johnston, Grandfield, Okla-..-.- 
V.J. Coleman & Son, Ackerly, Wekss-2 
Bill Spencer, Walsh, Omics. kien 
Walter Curran, Madera, co eee 
Robert eee Spearman, Tex. 
Cc. W. Dav larence, La_- 
Tracey North, Vail, lowa__._- 
Lane & Lane, "Johnson, Kans..---.---- 
Norman B Burks, Dyersburg Tenn.....- 
Boyd W. Rees, Garwood, Tex... -.-.-- 
ee ; ~ re 
ewes, Ingalls, Kans___....... ee: 
Fred Jense , Mansfield, Wash..------- 
Hass Farms, Ine. Outlook, Mont.-.... 
T. A. Barth, ND ks 5s ue ectllesl 
D. F. 
H. & 












































Richards, Idaho Falis, Idaho. ._- 
H. Cotton Co., Inc., Five Points, 


' 





September 19: 
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Cotton and wheat, 
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Name and address 
tion 
W. Ferrel, Estelline, Tex.....-.| $11, 182. 08 
ore Erker, Wiggins, Colo_-..-.----- 11, 181. 47 
D. J. Hutchins Estate, Oo. T. Hutchins, 11, 176, 43 
executor, Scott City, Kans. 
W. P. Martin & Sons, Lubbock, fex..} 11,176.00 
Russell Bros., Madera, Calif. -----....- 11, 172. 00 
Evans Investinent Co., Fort Valley, 11, 169. 60 
oak Trust, Houston, Tex..---------| 11, 168, 90 
Reiss, Liberal, Kams...-.. s-----]| 11, 165.09 
Harry Goertzen, Big Bow, Kans_....--| 11, 163.61 
Martin R. Johns, Johnson, Kans_.-..--| 11,161. 19 
Joe Darbonn: " Ita Elton, er . 1l, 160. 00 
¥. B. T. Smit h, Jr., Opelika, Ala 11, 160. 00 
RT. Stinson, Bossier City, La. 11, 157. 30 
. Max Jackson, Prosser, ash... 11, 151. 00 
Arvid. Detrixhe, Ames Kans.- - 11, 149. 16 
W. 0. Fondren, Ruleville, Miss.....--} 11, 146. 40 
Charles Williams, Johnson, Kans. --.-- 11, 146. 07 
Farl and Willard Finegan, Edson, | 11, 143.16 
J.T. Longino, Jr., Jonestown, Miss...-} 11, 138. 40 
J Clark Johnson & Son, Dighton, Kans.| 11, 137, 66 
Raymond Derrick, Ganado, Tex-....-- 11, 135. 20 
Alley Bros., Sandon, Calif-.-------.-- 11, 134. 77 
Norman Dean Jarnagin, Seibert, Colo.} 11, 130. 90 
BE. L, Yarbrough, Amherst, Tex....---| 11, 124.00 
Lawrence Martin, F Tex...-.-... 11, 121. 50 
Air Way Farms, Fresno, nn matted 11, 112. 50 
j.A.and E. J. Christian, Lyean, Colo2.| 11, 109. 70 
Harold Kohiborst, Syracuse, Kans...../ 11, 106. 16 
R. L. Davis, Lovington, N. Mex_--..--| 11, 100.00 
Harry Armstrong, Goodland, Kans.-..} 11, 099. 69 
Keith Honn, Benge, Wash_..........--| 11,085. 70 
Haughton Eagle, Lonoke, Ark_---.. ---| 11, 084. 80 
Arthur Dreyer, Kissammee, Fla. -_-..-- 11, 081. 93 
Ezra Schweitzer, Dodge City, Kans_..-| -11, 081.81 
Elmer M. Frease, Syracuse, Kans..._-| 11, 081. 28 
Floyd Pickett, Goodland, Kams........} 11,076. 75 
Robert McClung, May, Okla_..----.-- 11, 076. 52 
Vv Bonham, Manter, Kans.......-.- 11, 075. 85 
J.C. Irvine, King City, Calif.......... 11, 074. 56 
Harlan Tustin, Oakley, Kams........--| 11, 064.03 
Bum Furnace, Manvel, Tex...-.-.----| 11, 062. 95 
Lioyd Barton, Monticello, Utah. -.-...-. 11, 059. 52 
John White, Levant, Kans-.-......-..- 11, 059. 20 
Cla Farms, Otis, Colo-....... -----| 11, 058. 84 
T. J. Jones, Jr., Sprott, Al&....-.....--} 11, 058. 76 
Bailey Bros, West Helena, Ark--...... 11, 058. 40 
T. A. Weems, Glenn, Calif. ..._-.--. —| 11, 055. 35 
Howard Fite!, Sheridan Lake, Colo.-| 11, 054.78 
W. R. Gripon, Devers, Tex_.. 11, 046. 60 
Richard Rose, Roseland, Ark_ 11, 045. 70 
F, F, Kitchens, Helena, Ark._....-..-- 11, 045. 20 
Annie Davidson, Lake vidence, La.} 11, 044. 80 
H. W. Reid, Roggen | aS --| 11,037.19 
Rolla B. Ackerman, Edson, Kans... 11, 034. 40 
Willis Hockersmith, Oakley, Kans.....| 11, 033. 87 
ce G. Johnson, ymondy ll, 
— G bh Ra dville, 1, 033. 43 
ex. JZ 
Warren Kinkel, Walsh, Colo__.... awaces} 11, 033. 30 
F. 0, Williams, Madera, Calif.........| 11, 032.80 
B. 0, Alexander, Fair Oaks, Ind_......| 11, 030.15 
William B. Nelson, Houston, Tex.....| 11, 028. 20 
Carl B. Thomas, Huntsville, Ala.-..-- 11, 026. 50 
ana Hereford Ranch, Kingsdown,| 11, 025. 44 
ans, 
George W. Roberts, Meade, Kans__..- 11, 025.30 
Riley Dunkin, Manila, Ark___....-.-- 11, 025. 20 
Bros. Planting Co., New Iberia,} 11,025. 15 
Sammie L. Griffith, Haskell, Tex.....- 11, 
Frank Liebel, Stratton, Colo..........-. 11, 
Clay Rogers, Flagler, Colo.......---..- ll, 
Sidney D. Hansen, Baneroft, Idaho..-.| H, 
W. J, Cline, Cheyenne Wells, Colo....| 10, 
Duncan & Cory, Ganado, Tex.........| 10, 
Christopher Zerr, Park, Kams...--..-.-| 10, 
Muriel G. Gardiner, Ashland, Kans_.- 10, 
~o = George W. Griffin, Ochloch- | 10, 
8. L. Winston, Vidalia, Lac_----. ediaay ae 
mary Potter, Las Animas, Colo._....| 10, 
Kalo A. Hineman, Dighton, Kans. 10, 
Ansley, Lo N. Mex. 
A. 8. Cousins, Panhan Rs atislsbipsel 
Elmer York, Garden City, Kans 
Chester Johnson, Lyford, ‘Tex....-.---- 
R.8. McCarter, Marion, Ark..__- 


C. Moore, Harrisburg, Ark. 
W.N. Robinson, Jr., Scott City, Kans. 
Elmer Lewis & Son, Fowler, ee 
Charles D. Williams; Jr., Anthony, 
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Cotton and wheat. 


Wheat and corn. 
Cotton and rice. 
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Name and address 





Robert Meeks, Red Rock, Ariz_....... 
E. A. Dumas, Pullman, Wash_--.-_..-.. 


8. Redmone Smith, Jr., Odessa, Del_.- 

Eugene Rehor, Vona, Colo._._-_....---- 

Alfred A. Vonada & Sons, Sylvan 
Grove, Kans. 

E. J. Schaeffer, Baytown, Tex________- 


Olarence A. Hoffman, Spearville, Kans- 


Willard D. Kalbach, Marienthal, Kans. 
Carl Neill, Springfield, Colo. ......--- 
Harold R. Woolf, Ingalls, Kans_ ; 
Alex Repp, Endicott, Wash_.._. 
A. O. Bennett, Paducah, Tex. 
H. C, Miller, Lycan, i eee , 
Albert-H, Sprunger, Satanta, Kans--- 
Francis McCaffrey, Sr., Vona, Colo--_- 
Chas. E. Jones, Liberal, Kans_--_--.--- 
John Pratt, Colby, Kans__......--.--- 
Champion & McCrackin, Stuttgart, 


Ark. 
C. N. King, Ulysses, Kans__._..------- 
Tuttle, Tuttle, & Mawhirter, Ulysses, 


Kans. 
Neal Dorsch, Flagler, Colo__......----- 
Virgil and Angell Glunt, Jetmore, 
Kans. 
L. E, Penee, Tatum, 8. C_......-.---- 
Mike Busch, Almota, Wash_---------- 
Iowa Pioneer Corp., Rockwell City, 
Iowa. 
James Syme, Plentywood, Mont--_.---.. 
Harlin A. Mills, Burkburnett, Tex.... 
Ernest Mundhenke, Lewis, Kans_-_.... 
Floyd W. Leonard, Sublette, Kans... 
Joe L. Carter, Eden, Tex__............ 
Omer J. Smith, Central, Ariz_......... 
Floyd Rhodes, Raymondville, Tex... 
Aubrey Shotten, Eads, Colo__...-..---. 
— D. Liles, Jr., Throckmorton, 
‘ex. 
Sam Gross, Wilson Creek, Wash_-_-.--- 
Wintergarden Development Co., Aus- 
tin, Tex. 
Chester Berger, Jetmore, Kans-_......-.- 
P. K. Bowman, Dailzell, 8. C__.... 
Walter M. Dickson, Brinkley, Ark-..- 
William Hoffman, Coldwater, Kans-_.. 
Albert Bergeron, Reardan, Wash-_-..--- 
C. H. Cheyney, Glenwood; Iewa_.---- 





Tom and Leonard Norton, Utica, Kans- 


Cleo A. Young, Timmonsville, 8. C_-- 
Amos Smelser, Sterlington, La____-.--- 
Floyd Tuttle & Son, Tribune, Kans-.- 
Frank G. Davison, Dighton, Kans... 


Floyd Bonge, Perris, Calif__.........-- 
C.J. Anderson, Ulysses, Kans_.......- 
Don Low, Starbuck, Wash---_-......-- 
Ysmael Leal, Raymondville, Tex -...-- 


Elton Johnston, Monroe, La_-__.---..-.- 
Arthur Huseman, Scott City, Kans__.- 
J. A. Mayo. Poplar Grove, Ark._....-- 
Joel 8S. Biddle, Holyoke, Colo_........- 
B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss-_..-.-......... 
Malone & Myers, Johnson, Kans-..... 
Harold 8. Beach, Lexington, Oreg--... 
Norton Bros., Clio, 8. C--.....-.--.... 
Don Lewis, Santa Margarita, Calif_-_.. 
Miller Farms, Tulia, Tex__...........- 
O. W. Finley, Dermott, Ark.........-.. 
V. H. Worley, Paducah, Tex... _....-.- 
—— City Planting Co., Marion, 
rk. 
Hadley Farms, Merced, Calif__.......- 
Carlton Kirkendall, Eana, Tex........ 
J. Ty eee, Cresny, Tex...----.2-.22-- 
Lane Rhodes, Creston, Calif__.....-.-. 
I. J. and Bryce Sample, Fullerton, 
Nebr. 
Clifford Jay, Leoti, Kans_.._......-... 
J. and B. Farms, Casa Grande, Ariz... 
Monroe P. Dierschke, Ballinger, Tex. . 
Garey Bros., Big Bow, Kans_---. is 
W. B. Hancock, Louisville, Ga__.....- 
A. P. O’Halloran, Livingston, Mont... 
a F. Wilken, Leoti, Kans_......... 
J.G, Adams & gon, Hughes, Ark_..... 
William P. Bryant, Kalvesta, Kans-_... 
L. C. Whisenant, Liberal, Kans_...... 
H. E. Reynolds, Tribune, Kans _-..... 
Clinton Smith, Raymondville, Tex... 
Dale Blair, Satanta, Kans_-_..........- 
C. W. Rule, Louisiana, Mo_____-.--.-- 
Campbell Ranch Co., Lakin, Kans-..- 
0. L. Woods, Corning, Ark____._....- 
roi Suen Maw ioe 
ynton z, Malcolm, Iowa_-_-- 
Loren W. Warwick, Conrad, Mont... 
Marion Hutchins, Scott City, Kans_._. 
Walter N. Trulock, Sherrill, Ark. ___- 
Joe Perkins and Bob White, Rocky 


Ford, Colo. 
Frank L. and Earl Forristall, Hugo, 


Colo. 
Larry 8S. Jones Estate, Dora L. Jones, 
administratrix, Cimarron, Kans. 
Lawrence O. Ochs, s , Kans.... 
W. T. Hughes, Walsh, Colo__......... 

























Compensa- 


tion 


$10, 917. 80 


10, 916. 64 
10,912. 70 
10, 912. 34 
10, 909. 69 


10, 907. 38 
10, 906. 35 
10, 903. 97 
10, 903. 20 
10, 895. 60 
10, 891. 56 
10, 887. 86 
10, 886. 68 
10, 886. 40 
10, 884. 24 
10, 883. 35 
10, 882. 17 
10, 880. 00 


10, 879. 62 
10, 879. 62 


10, 877. 89 
10, 876. 40 


10, 875. 59 
10, 873. 32 
10, 872. 00 


10, 871. 04 


10, 827. 47 
10, 826. 20 


10, 825. 52 
10, 824. 00 
10, 822. 80 
10, 814. 59 
10, 814. 21 
10, 810. 80 
10, 806. 62 
10, 800. 00 
10, 791. 00 
10, 789. 25 
10, 788. 53 
10, 787. 84 
10, 775. 84 
10, 774. 76 
10,,770. 30 
10, 769. 20 
10, 768. 92 
10, 766. 20 
10, 760. 36 


10, 735. 00 
10, 733. 07 
10, 729. 90 
10, 727. 64 
10, 721. 06 


10, 718. 74 
10, 705. 20 
10, 704. 72 
10, 703. 63 
10, 700. 60 
10, 695. 89 
10, 695. 15 
10, 692, 50 
10, 682. 84 
10, 682. 59 
10, 680. 68 
10, 680. 00 
10, 679. 20 
10, 676. 67 
10, 662. 40 
10, 658. 70 
10, 657.50 
10, 654. 00 
10, 653. 12 
10, 652. 22 
10, 651. 50 
10, 649. 20 


10, 647.00 
10, 645. 78 


10, 641. 46 
10, 641.24 


SOPMSSSS wOwW MO CO Onmosoconooooo 
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AOoAacoar-s> 


Commodity 


Cotton 
Wheat. 
Corn. 
Wheat. 
Do, 


Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Wheat, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Rice, 


Wheat. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Cotton and tobacco. 
Wheat, 
Corn, 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Wheat and cotton. 


Wheat. 
Cotton, 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat, 
Do, 
Corn. 
Wheat. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat, 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton and tobacco. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Cotton, 


Do. 
Rice. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Corn and wheat. 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Wheat. 
Cotton, 
Wheat, 
Do, 
Rice. 
Wheat, 
Do, 
Do. 
Cotton, 
Wheat, 
Corn. 
Wheat. 
Cotton and corn. 
Rice. 
Corn. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Name and address 


Clyde V. Gault, Leland, Miss_-.-.-._---- 
Herbert A. Higgins, Chowchilla, Calif - 
Corrin F. Bowers, Estill, 8. C- 
Rupert Schulze, Corpus Christi, ‘Tex. 
R. F. Marston, Shreveport, La.......- 
Gunn Farm, Byron, Ga... 
B. O. Stavely, Jr., Haswell, Colo 
Gene Schwerdfeger, Syracuse, Kans..._| 
Ralph Abel, Tyrone, Okla---- onke 
T. T. Duncan, Jr., El] Campo, Tex | 
Jimmie Bartlett and Frank and Bill | 
Dornon, Monument, Kans. 
L. R. Kester, Garden City, Kans_---_-. 
Buddy and Arthur Taylor, Sweet- 
water, Tex. 
Herbert E. Ramse 
Kans. 
Charter Bros., 
W. B. Burch, 
Claud and Lucille 
Ark 
Earl R. 
Bill Marx, 
John W. Hoch, 
Charles Payne, Jr 
Otto Heger, Hugoton, Kans 
Bernard Lueking, Oxford, Nebr 
Vernon and Delmar Huck, Scott City, | 
Kans. 
A.J. Long, Burlington, Colo__--..---- 
Conner & McCorkle, Parkin, Ark----- | 
| 
| 


women! 


y, Jr., Hutchinson, 
Arbuckle, Calif........- | 
Hughes, rk ‘ 
Varner, Rive rda. ile, 





Keller, Sawyer, Kans 
Sugar City, Colo---- 
Middletown, Del-__...- 
, El Campo, Tex----| 


R. D. Whipple, Wheatland, Calif_- 
C. K. McReynolds, Montezuma, Kans_} 
Max Johnson, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
J. Alton Lambre, Bermuda, La | 
C. H. Brandt & Sons, Council Bluffs, | 
Iowa. 
Morrow Bros., Madras, Oreg- 
Mrs. H. T. Collier & Son, Pecos, Tex-- 
Rumford, Olson & Fry, Jetmore, Kans_| 
Neola H. Stillwell, Seottsville, Kans_-.-_| 
Smit. Bros., St. Charles, Ark 
M. 8. Johnson, Bentonia, Miss--......, | 
N. H. Lund, Sacramento, Calif--- | 
Elton C. Gordon, Mansfield, Wash__-_-} 
Howard Pelter, Cherokee, Okla-- | 
Irvin H. Lewis & Son, Syracuse, 
William Prince, Coushatta, La_--- 
Adolph Lebsack, Keenesburg, Colo- ---} 
W.C. Nason, Willie one Calif 
Francis McCaffrey, Flagler, Colo. 


| 
“Solo inet Silas a 


Gary Hatcher, Holl 

Jim Witt, Flagler, ¢ X10 

tay L. Sydenstricher, Live Oak, Calif 
E. D. McCarty, Guthrie Center, Iowa | 
Francis Angell, Plains, Kans adie 
Henderson Bros., El Campo, Tex..--.-- | 
Harry Coberly, Gove, Kans __---- | 


Mer! Teeters Co., Lingle, Wyo 
Lindsey Farms, Doddsville, Miss_... 
Roy R. Boisseau, Coldwater, Kans. --- 
Lowell Wade, eae Colo. - 
Mrs. Mamye F. Calhoun, Unadill a, | 





Ga. | 
George R. Huntington, Rosenberg, 
Tex. 
Dean Pearce, Porterville, Calif........- 
H. 8. Swayze, Benton, Miss_-_-_- 
Flato & Allen, Corpus Christi, Tex. --- 
Ed Monson, Eads, Colo---- 
Three W Farms, Anthony, N. Mex 
Albert H, Reddmann, Harrisburg, / 
Ellington Produce Co., Phoenix, Ariz__| 
Oliver E. Ditson, Jr., Two Buttes, 
Colo. 
Ries Bros., Conrad, Mont-_----- 
G. C. Chambliss, Jr., Anahuac, Tex._-} 
James T. Farrell, Alvin, Tex | 
W. A. and Robert Dunn, 
Kans. 
L. T. Seott, Burlington, Colo_......... | 
Joe A. Bono, Clodine, Tex_. 
Ernest R. Langley, Leoti, Kans__-_- 
Glenn L. and Pete Olson, Academy, 
8. Dak. 
Caledonia Plantation, Marks, Miss... 
W. H. Lovett, Dublin, Ga 
Cc. B. and Melvin Rushton, 
Colo. 
Colbert Coldwell, Clint, Tex. 
Will T. Clark, Yazoo City, Miss_.-...-. 
Marion Blair, Satanta, Kans. 
Hunt, Shurigar & Foster, 
Wyo. 
William G. Lewis, Syracuse, Kans-_.... 
Jesse Freeman, Katy, Tex. -. 
Wendell Tucker, Manter, Kans_....... 
Harold Pickard, Vona, Colo 
Edward Danills, Ruleton, Kans... ... 
Dryden Farms, Robstown, Tex........ 
Brensing Bros., Mullinville, Kans__ 
Harold C. Walter, Sublette, Kans-_.._- 
T. D. Perry, Tunica, Migs............. 
R. O. Smith, Tyronia, Ark 
Harry Bishop, Jonesburg, Mo-_-.--. 
M. L. Holland, Page City, Kans... 
L. C. Burkett, Sunray, Tex_..........- 


Syracuse, | 


Holly, 





Rawlins, 





Compensa- 


tion 


| #0; 641. 
10, 640. 
10, 638. 

638. 

632. 

10, 630. 

629. 

10, 628. 

7. 25 

624. 

620. 


10, 
10, 


10, 
10, 62 
10, 
10, 


10, 620. 
10, 


10, 615 
608. 


604. 
603. 


10, 
10, 
10, 


10, 599 
10, 598. 
10, 596. 
10, 596. 
10, 595. 


10, 591. 2 
589. 9 


10, 


10, 
10, 584 
10, 5: 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 


10, 573. 
10, 570. 
10, 567. 


10, 559. 7 


553. 
548. 
548 


10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 


10, 
10, 
, 541. 
10, 5 


10, 530. 
, 530. 
10, 529. 
10, 521. 


, 515. 
10, 514. 
10, 
, 513. 
10, 
10, 510. 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 


500. 


10, 
10, 
10, 


10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 


10, 
10, 465. 
10, 464. 
10, 464. 


10, 462. 
10, 460. 
10, 459. 


10, 453. 
10, 451. 
10, 449. 
10, 447. 


10, 445. 
10, 445. 


492. 
485. 
481. 


472. 
471. 
470. 


14, 444. 


10, 442. 
10, 441. 


10, 439. 


620. 


585. £ 


p82. 
581. 4 
580. 
579. ¢ 
575. 





532. 
, 531. ! 
, 521, 59 
, 517.9 
513. § 


510. f 


506. 7! 


496. 7' 
494. ; 
10, 493. 6 


479. 2 


465. 
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20 
80 
08 
00 
30 
00 
10 
85 


33 
00 


00 
00 


. 69 


00 
00 


547. 57 
10, 546. 5 
546. 56 
543. ! 


54 
30 


20 
80 
52 


33 
60 
60 
36 


42 
30 
47 
87 
85 
77 








Reserve 
acres 


143. 
113. 
150. 
295. 
128. 
217. 

1, 277. 
1, 201. 
467. 
77. 


597. 
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Commodity 





Rice. 

Cotton. 

Cotton and wheat. 
a sacs 


0. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Wheat. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Cotton. 


Wheat. 


Rice. 
Cotton and rice. 
Cotton. 


Wheat. 
Do. 
Corn. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Wheat and corn. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 

Do. 


| Corn. 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 

Do. 
Cotton. 


Do. 


Wheat and cotton. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Rice. 

Do. 
Wheat. 


Do. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Corn and wheat. 


Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Do 


Corn. 
Wheat. 
Cotton and wheat. 


Name and address 





ee 





J. V. and H, A. Stiles, Taylor, Tex...- 
V. H. Jorgensen, Denver, Colo 
JohnB., Neil R., and Gene A. Davison, 
Lemon, 8. Dak. 
K. Saibara & Sons, Webster, Tex---... 
Harry and Ted Erickson, Salix, lowa_- 
H. D. Lewis,Dumas, Tex..........--.- 
Ray G. Beesley, Gove, Kans_-_-.....-. ie 
Boswell Porter, Caldwell, Tex...-.-..- 
R. 8. Irwin, JohnsongKans__-_.-...... 
James Clinesmith, Benge, Wash__-..... 
Mitchell E. Peltier Danbury, Tex....- 
Ronald 8S. Peltier, Danbury, WOR iceucs 
Roy J. Peltier, Danbury, inc ccusune 
Walter E. Peltier, Danbury, Tex_-.--_-_- 
John Garrett & Sons, Clovis, N. 
me. Sturdivant, Jr., Minter City, 
Miss. 
Herman B, Young, Forrest City, Ark_- 
Manard Dortch, Stratford, Tex........ 
Elmer B. Fatzer, Fellsburg, Kans__.... 
L. A. Wakefield, Madisonville, Tex... 


Dumber Farms, Oakley, Kans_...... ms 
Jim W. Wolfe, Dighton, Kans_._-_.__- 
D. N. and William E. McGrew, 


Emerson, Iowa. 
M. E. Hebberd, Two Buttes, Colo--.- 
Hugh Long, Jr., Nome, Tex-_..._..---- 
C. B. Morris, McAdoo, Tex.._.--..--- 
J. N. Pomeroy, Williams, Calif____.--. 
Robert, McKinney, Weskan, Kans__-. 
Vernon Huck, Goldwater, Kans__.....- 
3. R, Carter, ane, BOE... nc ccccedndens 
Guy E. Fox, Plains, Kans-_-_...-..-.-- 
Raymond Jochetz, Eagle Lake, Tex.--- 
Walter Hamilton, Walsh, Colo___- 
Merlin Karlock, Momenee, Ill_-------- 
Lewis Grimes, Mount Belvieu, Tex__-- 
Jack and J. L. Davis, Pecos, Tex- --..-- 
enter B. Westbrook, Brownsville, 
Te 
V. H. ‘Ham, Jackson, Ga 
Barney Huffington, Grandfield, Okla _- 
Elmer Dyer, Ackerly, Ti 
Eugene Jones, Dodge City, Kans _- 
George 8S. and Marvin W. Murray, 
Garden City, Kans. 
Isaac Daniels, Mound Bayou, Miss-.-- 
Willisonia Farms, D. W. Dick, mana- 
ger, Bloomingburg, Ohio. 
William Hoff, Keenesburg, Colo_-_..... 
Ora V. Martin, Garden City, Kans_-_-_. 
meee: Lake Planting Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
Salmon Planting Co., Coahoma, Miss-. 
Finis Moss, Walker, Mo__.--.-.-..-.-- 
Holger Hanson & Son, Stratford, Wash. 
Charles E. Schoonover, Arriba, Colo... 
Williamson & Forman Proctor, Ark .— 
Park Bolon, Eloy, Ariz__ 
Raymond Brown, Rosedale, Ind ......- 
W.A. Smith, Minter City, ‘Miss_...__- 
Richard L. Allert, Ritzville, Wash... 
Wayne W. Lucas, Satanta, Kans_-..--.- 
Rober Bros., Julesburg, ae. .ce sss 
Reinhardt E. Mehl, Boulder, Colo... - 
achel B. Laney, Cheraw, 6. O..23.. 
L. Clark, Port Lavaca, Tex_....-...- 
W. Cc. Diacon, ROR EER. Soccctambed 
Herbert Peterman, Alva, Okla......... 
Caplis Bros., Bossier City, La_..-...-.- 
Wayne Catlett, Sutter, 
J. P. Fisher, Jr., Sunflower, Miss..-... 
W. A. Hopley, ‘Atlantic, Towa_-_.. a 
ene Bauer, Burdett, Kans_- fe 
elbert Higbee, Tribune, Kans_-----.- 
William Coordes, Kennewick, Wash--- 
Dan W. Clarke, Tucson, Ariz 
Hoke Propst, Anson, Tex_....-.....--- 
Charles H. Simmons, RoHa, Kans-.... 
Albert Sprecker, Ruleton, Kans __--....- 
Pinkham Properties, Exeter, Calif..... 
J. E. Kirby, Charleston, Miss.<_._-.-.- 
“e H. Cooper, Lake Providence, 


F. svt Swanson, Springfield, Colo...... 
L. L. Waller, Holly Bluff, Miss_....... 
George Starkel, Marlin, Wash.._-.--.. 
Pete Moser, Syracuse, Kans........... 
Noel K. Dobyns, Ione, Oreg......-...-.. 
A. A. Guinn, Tulare, Calif. 
Leslie T. Brown, Wolf Point, Mont... 
Hosfeld Pro — - Harlingen Tex.... 
B. O. Stavely Colo.-.--- 
Martin Wendel, cots 5 


Curtis L. 
George Gould, 
John W. Hancock, El Cam 
H. K. Nance, Montezuma, 
Nickey- Eason Plant, Inc., Memphis, 
‘enn. 

C.D. Hobart, Avon, Miss___.._.-_... 

Greenwood Mills, Greenwood, 8, C_..- 
Page Campbell, Grinnell, Kans._...-.- 
Robert Medlin, Moscow, "TOBE ..cibusan 
H, P. Fine, Antelope, Oreg. 


mae ene ee eree 





Compensa- 
tion 


$10, 419. 20 
10, 418. 85 
10, 418. 12 


10, 397. 16 
10, 394. 61 


10, 393. 23 
10, 389. 50 
10, 383. 26 
10, 387. 50 
10, 385. 61, 
10, 383. 77 
10, 383. 40 
10, 376. 36 
10, 375. 20 
10, 373. 62 
10, 373. 20 
10, 372. 72 
10, 370. 00 
10, 369. 20 


10, 368. 04 
10, 367. 00 
10, 365. 30 
10, 363. 35 
10, 361. 17 


10, 300. 00 
10, 359. 49 


10, 359. 18 
10, 357. 85 
10, 353. 00 


10, 353. 00 
10, 351. 60 
10, 350. 12 
10, 349. 42 
10, 348. 80 
10, 348. 60 
10, 348. 48 


oo 
PSS 

wn 

o_o 
ANS 


- 
S 
b= 
on 
s 


10, 313. 60 


10, 306. 99 
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BB 


Wheat. 
Cotton. 


Cotton and rice, 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 

Wheat, 
Do. 

Corn. 


Cotton and wheat, 
Do. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. - em 
Do. 


Cotton. 
Wheat and corn. 


Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Do. 


Wheat and corp. 
Cotton. : 
Wheat. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
aes “and wheat, ~ 


Cotton. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Wheat. 


Wheat. 
a 

ea 
due and cotton. ; 
Cotton and Rice. 
Cotton and 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 
Wheat. 





a Oe a ee ee 


, mae oe e9tsoms eH o ener 
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or 19. 















































































































nomial 
odity : Name and address mea _—— Commodity 
Franklin, Atwood, Kans__....- $10, 275.86 | - 0 | Wheat B j O 
Lymn i Wisofsky, El Campo, Tex.-.-| 10, 274. 39 Toa 4 Rice. Olitord, } Hall, Garvitie La. eo oe la 00 20.5 ag 
Oa Dobrinski, Lorre Kans... 10, 272.96 | 464.0 | Wheat. Fred Pe ty, Jones, Ls..".--....--...--| 10,140.00] 130.0 | Cotton 
S eg, eee - . . le . ‘4 : 
| Rose i Bee, He » are ease ear a — nat ag eDonald & Son, Kendall, 10, 138. 80 532.0 | Wheat. 
Wheat. Floyd F. Powers, Garden ieee Kans.-| 10,271.13 892.0 Do. Loewen Bros., Meade, Kans_....-.-.-- 10, 137. 60 528.0 Do. 
Joo Barkman, Texarkana, Tex_........ 10,270, 130.0 | Cotton. Arnold Benson, Dillon, Mont-_.._.....- 10, 135. 20 246.0 Do 
Fred West, Condon, Oreg.—-.---------- 10, 269. 96 366.0 | Wheet. Thomas & Laird, Dubois, Idaho- 5 ; 
. ree a . BEI ca naniepes 10, 133. 76 464.0 Do. 
Davis W ond : ames R. wrath, | 10,267.50 211.0 | Cotton. a ae — my Colo.....| 10,129. 46 990.0 Do. 
5 a arl E. Stum, Towner, Colo..........- 10, 127. 92 653. 0 Do. 
D.C. Dilley, Borate Rin eseceecns - 267. 18 871.0 | Wheat. Harvey L. A LOGS, TOL. .nccnse 10, 125. 00 337. 5 Cotton. ' 
Ouneron : arruthers, Bancroft, 10, 265. 10 270.6 | Corn and wheat. aang = te Sasiiapeniiadlatnty 10, 124. 97 606.5 | Rice. F 
; van Gruber, Wa Solo. - -... wodomentis 10, 123. 60 784.0 | Wheat. 
Fred F. Morgan, Corpus Christi, Tex..| 10, 264. 40 153.2 | Cotton. Daniel M. Kembel, Ritzville, Wash__-| 10, 122. 88 352. 1 Do. 
Sel —_ 0) r: Onle...-.-. 10, 261. 75 808.0 | Wheat. Roy Johnson, Elkhorn, Nebr_-._....-.-| 10, 119.15 404.4 | Wheat and corn. 
Mrs. Maude N - ny a 10, 259. 20 160.3 | Cotton. Salo & Marshall, Ritzville, Wash___--_- 10, 115. 40 366.5 | Wheat. 
M. Higle 75 m, ine 10, 252. 80 356.0 | Wheat. Scheidel Bros., Pleasant Grove, Calif..} 10,113. 80 221.9 | Rice and wheat. 
ae Fe ore ie Ot —— — + = = oe —— E. A, and Hazel Davidson, Cimarron, | 10, 113.18 597.0 | Wheat. 
| H. Hogue, City, 5 ‘0. Kans. 
G, 0. Messenger, Boyce, 10, 246. 21 89.1 Do. James J. Pogue, Jr., Pawnee, Tex..--..- 10,1 
Andy James, Dalhart, Tex. --nnan-- 10,245.69 | 973.0 | Wheat. Cleo Harmon, Hastings, Nebr...-.-.-- 10,112.34 | 3,528.0 | Wheat, 
Robert E. Mills, Cnn SE a------ * <a 00 410.0 Do. William Hunt, Bennett, Colo_...------ 10, 110. 38 519.0 Do. 
RS rge Reyno) eenes- , 243. 58 486. 4 . Kentiay Rhone, harks: home --o-------- 20, _ 7 69.7 | Cotton, 
. : ich, Molt, Mont_._.......- , 105. 550.4 | Wheat. 
James MeFee, Ara ee 10, 241. 06 371.0 Do. J. B. Collerette, Vicksburg, Ariz_.....- 10, 100. 10 77.1 Cotten. 
W. iH. Reonan. ee cen eg 10, 238. 70 169.5 | Rice. W. R. Ferris, Vicksburg, Miss_.-......| 10, 100.00 100. 0 Do. 
W. W. Darroc a ter, --«--| 10,238.38 562.0 | Wheat. David J. Minet, Dodge City, Kans__._} 10,098. 46 596.1 | Wheat. 
iw ae Bouse, 5 2 ene, Kans_--.....-- 10, 235.24 {| 1,005.0 Do, Henry J. Isaac, Meade, Kans_._._-....-| 10, 098.00 561.0 Do. 
heat. _ io t, a 7 rn 10, 234. 47 640.0 Do, Frank Linden, Goldendale, Wash_-_--_- 10, 093. 38 373.0 Do. 
D, L.and Melvin Shrauner, Copeland, | 10, 233.02 604.1 Do. Parker-Whitlow Farms, Canyon, Tex._| 10,091.40 | 1,076.0 Do. 
Jel. and Jimmie Killam, Eola, Tex_...| 10,232.30] — 635.3 | Cotton and wheat, wa Cages ceases: espana — me 
Buck Horn, Lamar, Colo.__.-----...-- 10, 231.80 | 1,000.0 | Wheat "fl ALS. Pe 
; 2 > . . 8. Perry & Sons, Hollywood, Miss--} 10,088.00 104.0 | Cotton. 
eg a eg eg 10, 217. 67 598. 0 Do. Ellison, Beall & Brock, Lexington, 10, 087. 20 93. 4 : Do. 
or atterhenry, , Dumas, 10, 214. 80 120.1 | Cotton. ato 
oberto J. Vidaurri, San Ygnacio, Tex.| 106,087.00 131.0 Do. 
Robert E. Coreen, Se ae Riieweiene 10, 213. 36 585.0 | Wheat. Bernard Heck, Holly, Colo.....------.| 10, 086. 64 578. 0 Wheat. 
eee , ae ao mroene, 10, 210. 80 163.3 | Cotton. Love Bros., Reydel, Ark_._....-...-..-- 10, 086. 30 137.9 | Cotton and rice 
John : = sr ar ie PE consian 10, 208. 50 120.1 Do. Paul Hanke, Liberal, Kans----_.-.---. 10, 085. 11 2, 230.0 | Wheat : 
A.C, McLean, Askew, Miss..-...—.- 10, 208. 30 114.7 Do. Lydia M. Rowton, Cimarron, Kans.. | 10,083.79 | | 560.2 Do 
d wheat Amstin Been, Scott City, Kans.......-- 10, 208. 12 537.0 |. Wheat. Joe F. Coelho, Riverdale, Calif___.--- 10, 080. 00 112.0 | Cotton. 
pest = ~ — e apenioindn- ao ate — —e 5 ey tS wren 7 beastie 10, 079. 58 233.0 | Wheat. 
‘arfield ms mnison, Miss._.....- , . , wn Farms, Schiater, Miss........-- 10, 079. 50 106.1 ; Cotton, 
: Pr saitehc! Heswell, Colonz-a-| 1019254 | 9680 | Dox Milton Boyle, Ness Clty, Kans 2.7.7 10,077. 20 | 500.0 | Whea 
Han, Sern — i gc wa \ ; 590. 0 ‘heat. 
Wade 1, Sr., Crockett, me 19, 4 = oy —— mea ok — syeees Pens, Lins. Wash_| 10,072. 85 461.0 Do. 
Keoun stav , Plain Dealing, La. , 189. . 5 ar . Rio Linda, Calif_.....~. 10, 071. 60 130.8 | Rice. 
4 re re 10, 189. 60 108. 4 Do. M. C. and E. 8. Staton, Carlisle, Ark..| 10, 070. 70 161.3 Rice and cotton 
corn. Charis Johnson, Fe acios, wre 10, 187. 00 167.0.| Rice. G, L. Rouse, Luray, 8. C__---..-.----- 10, 069. 32 263.0 | Cotton and wheat 
: 3 — * ‘ me. ry 10, 186. 60 164.3 | Cotton. Walt J. Toevs, Burley, Idaho_____-...- 10, 067. 30 510.0 | Wheat. ‘ 
ward 5, ¥ som, Jr oward ©. 10, 186. 40 428.0 | Wheat, Sunrise e Land & Livestock, Inc., Bur- | 10, 067. 29 510.0 Do. 
sdministratrix, Sharon Kans. Gus 8. Wortham, Cho 
rix, ‘i i pin, La__.......| 10,063.90 130.7 | Cotton. 
0. E. pends, is hag Mex..| 10,184.00 76.0 | Cotton. E. 8. Hammy, St. Joseph, Mo. ----| 10,062.70 219.7 | Wheat and corn. 
Pits Wilson, Syracuse, Kane... 10,180.00 | 4750 Whent, toMy. Tb res | 36,000. 80 cone | Wine, 
| “ be , 180. . . M, Young, une, Kans__........| 10, 060. 83. k 
0, R. Hicks, Edna, Tex........- 10,176. 90 141.2 | Rice and cotton. CO. A. and Ray Hays, Lamar, Colo-_...- 10, 058. > msl” Be 
W. M. Forrest. Jr., Midway, Tex 1 otton. ‘ 057,60 | 170.6 Sa 
ere: ts way, 0, 174. 50 199.5 | © John Hubly, m City, Tl___...-...| 10,057. 60 179.6 | Corn. 
aoe e » Rg on rege 10, 173. 71 537.0 | Wheat. James F. Smid, Garden City, Kans_...| 10, 057.31 807.0 | Wheat. 
d corm: ee a 7 > = = = 5 | Cotton. Clyde Risinger, Carrizo Springs, Tex.._| 10, 055. 61 218.6 | Cotton, 
’ Fletcher 8. Haynes, Lambert, Miss. 10, 165. 20 ie. 2 De. Jann Curtin Sen bieael’ Calit Sai 10, O48. 64 608. ; oe 
‘ aera \ > “ Saeed ; . ; 0. 
Themes McCormack Estate, ‘Rio V: 10,164.00] 132.0 | Rice. Clifford Stoltz, Valier, Mont.._._. 10, 044. 00 300.0 Do. 
Calif. . ‘ ac’ <a cent, Amarillo, Tex 10, 032. 00 760.0 Do. 
Ernest a: Autom Colo..........-] 10,163.79 561.0 | Wheat. Joe Rheingans, Hemet, Calif_.____ -| 10,031.36 461. 0 Do 
aval Howard Collins, Weskan, Kans... 10,163.32 | 449.0 Do. Arthur L. Brodrick, Fall c 
Bree, Wheetlen hehe ck, Fall River, Kans_.| 10,030.00 295.0 | Corn. 
0, D. Pottor', Stratton, Colo. In ieLal | 310.0 | Whees A. A. Angellor, mine ia. jooas.60 | 1928 | Rice. 
W. L. Varner, Grandfield, Okia- 10,158.22} 413.6 | Wheat. ran} r, Waynesboro, Ga... 10,028.40 | 204.6 | Gott 
, Grandfield, Okla -.....-. , 158. \ t and cotton, Frank Rackley, Waynesboro, Ga- 10, 025. 40 204 
W.P. Powers'aua C. L. Chadiek, 10, 157.70 | 207.3 | Rice. Clara Barton, Calvert, Tex -_-—— nema |. is2e| -° De 
Ansdl Drak : a yee ms, Johnson, Kans_. 10, 019. 13 443.0 | Wheat 
oo ee Cw, ape... Gilibéed 10, ms 529.0 | Wheat. Hoyle Sullins, Vera, Tex...._-.-_....-- 10, 009. 60 521.3 Do 
; Ores. . Root, asco, , 88 258. 0 Do. Warren Huntley, Endicott, Wash__...| 10, 005. 08 7.0 Do. 
Peooek Stock Farms, Bakersfield, | 10,158.00 sat. 1 Qedtens —_ and Myron Cooper, Moscow, | 10,001. 54 814.0 Do, 
40. Nowell, Goo! Jones Farms, Stratford, Calif___._.___- 10, 000. 00 200.0 | Cotton, 
del 0, O'Neal, Bentonia, es 10, 146. 00 133.5 De. F oalit ee ee ee eae ~~ 
i Herbert er, Bennett, Colo.........| 10, 143. 90 510.0 | Wheat. Prewitt & Collins, Tillar, Ark_........- 10, 000. 00 125.0 Do. 
Number Compensation | Reserve acres 
1, Totals for payees / = 
% Totals for ae = recat eae $10,000 or more._............ alii ; 7 2, 422 $43, 855, 793 11, 597, 661 
Se ee antianebtnndiphion SiShiaeiien a * 1, 260, 000 | 613, 838, 570 | 21, 354, 018 
Petcent large payment cases of total (1)+(2).--c--0.---.------------- Bh ee eee Sie at sg 0.2, | ee ee 
4 7.5 
acres on whi 
Gross ‘hich payment was earned. Includes some duplication. * Estimate based on 1954 census data for farms having more than 1 person sharing 





: 
From report of obligations, May 17, 1957. in farm income. 
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Radio Broadcast of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp the transcript 
of a radio broadcast by the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 
August 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

It ought to make any farmer wonder 
what’s going on to read some of the big 
newspapers and national publications these 
days. It’s brought to our attention again, 
because the latest issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine has a picture of a farmer standing 
chest-high in a huge field of wheat, and 
the caption indicates that everything is 
hunky-dory in the farm areas, because of a 
bumper crop—plus high prices. The trag- 
edy is that millions of city consumers will 
read that stuff about high prices, and be- 
lieve it without question or doubt. After 
all, the consumer's daily newspaper says so— 
Newsweek says so—and he’s read where Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson also says farm 
prices are high, so it must be true. And, 
what's atl this silly complaining that farm- 
ers are doing? 

We don’t know whether big publications 
like Newsweek talk about high farm prices 
because of outright ignorance of the farm 
facts, or because there’s a policy laid down 
by the top officials. But, nevertheless, the 
readers are grossly misled. Let’s take a look 
at some official figures, right from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The old 
parity price on wheat is $2.71 a bushel. But, 
since 1953, there’s been a device called 
transitional parity that has scaled that down 
to $2.44, so that’s what we think of as full 
parity on wheat today. 

Now, what are farmers getting? The na- 
tional average on-the-farm price as of July 
15, was $1.64 a bushel, and it is surely lower 
than that today, because almost all grain 
prices are taking a shellacking during the 
August harvest rush. Any way you want to 
look at it, $1.64 a bushel is a long, long way 
from the parity price of $2.44. 

Beef and hogs are the big bright spot, not 
up to parity, but doing pretty good. But, in- 
evitably, their prices are hinged to corn and 
feed grains. So, how is corn doing? Transi- 
tional parity on corn is $1.76 a bushel. As 
of July 15, on a national average, farmers 
were receiving $1.18 a bushel for their corn. 
With cheap feed due to get cheaper yet next 
year under the new Benson bill, how long 
can livestock prices stay up? Summing up, 
wheat and corn on July 15, were selling, na- 
tional average, delivered to the elevator, at 
67 percent of transitional parity. 

That’s why it puzzles us when these pub- 
lications talk about the high prices farmers 
are getting for their bumper crops. It’s not 
true, as a minimum of investigation will 
show any editor who wants to publish the 
facts. We don’t like to continue talking 
about troubles on the farms, but happy talk 
just doesn’t fit the situation. The STA fam- 
ily farm survey, among others, clearly .ows 
that family farmers are in trouble when 
prices are at 60 or 70, or even 80 percent of 
parity.’ The 4 million farm people who left 
the land in 1957 didn’t do so because of 
the glories of city living. And, those people 
are no longer customers along Main Street, 
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whose troubles because of the farm reces- 
sion were told in a recent series of articles 
by Carl Rowan in the Minneapolis Tribune. 

GTA was organized to serve the families on 
the farms. That is its only purpose. Until 
family farme.’s receive their full fair share of 
the national income, 100’percent of parity, 
we'll continue to point out the bad spots, 
and work for corrective measures. And, 
every bushel of grain goes to work in this 
effort, when you market them, GTA, the co-op 
way. 





Tribute to Joseph Schmitz, Jr., a 
Distinguished American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, as the 85th 
Congress draws to a close, I wish to pay 
tribute to a distinguished American citi- 
zen from Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Joseph 
Schmitz, Jr., who is president of the 
Universal Dye Works at Torresdale, Pa. 

Mr. Schmitz is an outstanding indus- 
trialist who has a long and impressive 
record of great public service in the 
Philadelphia area. He was president of 
the Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 
Association, and president of the Build- 
ing and Loan Association of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Schmitz is a graduate of La 
Salle College, and from that college he 
holds an honorary degree of doctor of 
science. In addition, Mr. Schmitz has 
rendered outstanding service to the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Education, and also 
served on the prison board of Philadel- 
phia. He is a trustee of La Salle Col- 
lege and also of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Mr. Schmitz was inventor 
of an extremely important dyeing ma- 
chine which proved to be of immeas- 
urable value to the armed services dur- 
ing both World War II and the Korean 
war. During both wars he made out- 
standing contributions to America’s de- 
fense mobilization program. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, Joseph 
Schmitz is an outstanding expert on 
maritime affairs, particularly on the Na- 
tion’s port facilities, and it was in regard 
to nuclear aspects of propulsion in the 
maritime industry in the future that I 
recently sought his advice and views. I 
know, Mr. Speaker, that in formulating 
new policies in the future that will be 
designed to meet revolutionary changes 
brought about by nuclear propulsion, 
those of us in the Congress will-need the 
assistance of experts like Joseph Schmitz. 

Therefore, I recently contacted Mr. 
Schmitz, and was deeply impressed by 
his patriotic spirit and willingness to 
cooperate, even at person&l inconven- 
ience and expense, by sharing his views 
with the Congress on that important 
matter of the future. Mr. Speaker, 
America has been made great by men like 
Joseph Schmitz whose greatest concern 
is to build a greater America through 
progress and who finds public service 
and assistance to dur Government to be 
a@ pleasure and duty. ; 


well expressed in the third paragrapn of 
his letter to me of August 12 which ] 
would like to insert in the Recorp at this 
point. 
The letter follows: 
Avucusr 12, 1958, 
Hon. JamMEs T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: I appreci. 


ated your letter of August 8, 1958, r 

my views on future aspects of nuclear pro. 

pulsion in the maritime field and also on 

related aspects of free world shipping and 

possible future necessity for modifica 

of the various port facilities of the Nation. 
I first wish to express my profound ad. 


miration for your outstanding efforts to, 


promote peaceful uses of atomic energy, and 

\I deeply admire the work that you and others 
are doing in this great humanitarian field, 
Indeed, atomic energy will some day com- 
pletely revolutionize mankind's mode of liy. 
ing on this earth. And I am glad that you 
have sensed, in advance, the revolutionary 
changes that nuclear propulsion will im 
upon the maritime industry and the Nation's 
port fecilities. 

In the past it has always been a real pleas. 
ure to cooperate with those in the Congress 
in formulating new policies, and I feel flat- 
tered that you would solicit my views on 
future aspects of nuclear energy in the mari- 
time industry. I shall, therefore, be glad 
to meet with you any time at your conven- 
ience and discuss the matter with you at 
length. ! 

I have always considered it the duty of any 
American citizen to assist our Government in 
any manner possible, and I shall consider 
this occasion to be a pleasure. I shall look 
forward to meeting you in Washington in 
the near future. 

With warm personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEePH ScHMITz, Jr, 





Progress on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I as 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief state- 
ment which I have prepared on the prog- 
ress of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

As a long-time battler for full development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, I am de 
that progress is moving ahead on this great 
project. “ 


According to present schedule, completion 


of the seaway will be achieved by April 195%. 

During this year there have been 
advancements. Recentiy, I have 
pleasure of attending dedication ce 
of the Wiley-Dondero locks and the 
Dondero channels of the seaway. In 
tion, we witnessed the completion of } 
Eisenhower locks and other steps of progres 

A major challenge, of course, is to get-oom 
pletion also of the connecting channels # 
the west end of Lake Erie. The purpos: 
to deepen the channels for deep-sea 
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to give the Great Lakes States, west of Bake 
Erie, including Wisconsin, full benefit of the 
seaway as early as possible. 

Fortunately, we, 2s supporters of the sea- 
way, were able to get the original budget 
request for work on the connecting channels 
raised from the $18 million, first, by $5.5 
million to $23.5 million; then to $25.5 million, 
with additional authority for the Chief of 
Engineers to transfer up to 15 percent of 
that amount from other funds to construc- 
tion work on the channels. As a result, the 
total of $29,325,000 is now available for con- 
struction work. 

The completion of this great tradeway— 
accessible to Western Great Lakes States 


through the connecting channels—promises 


t things” for the people of the agri- 
cuitural-industrial complex of the upper 
midwest, including Wisconsin, and the 
Nation. 





Renomination of Senators Yarborough 
and Gore Is Triumph of Political Cour- 


age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
recent newspaper column by the very 
able journalist and observer, William S. 
White; published in the Washington 
Evening Star, points up a situation 
which suggests that a moderate position 
on the racial issue can be an acceptable 
position to at least some areas of the 
South. This is, indeed, a hopeful sign to 
the great majority of Americans who 
wish to see effective guaranties for the 
civil rights of all Americans enacted and 
enforced in a way that will not bring 
about a tragic and irreconcilable divi- 
sion between the sections of our Nation. 

Mr. White points out that the Senator 
from Tennessee: [Mr. Gore] and the 
Senator from. Texas [Mr. YarBorovuGH] 
have both won renomination in the re- 
cent Democratic primaries of their 
States, despite the fact that they took 
the politically courageous position a year 
ago of voting for the first civil-rights 
legislation for Negroes since the recon- 

on days. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
Recorp, as follows: 
SoUrHmnNrrs RisKeD SENATE SEATS—GORE 
4ND YaRsBorROUGH LAUDED FOR VALOR IN 
G WITH RACIAL TRADITION 

(By William S, White) 
A high sense of national fesponsibility and 
ce—so high, indeed, as to set an ex- 
ample of quiet decency to more self-right- 
sous and finger-pointing politicians. from 
e—clearly is at work in the upper 





This is one of several great points emerg- 


tig trom the renomination in Tennessee of 


Senator Arsrrr Gore on the heels of the. 
Tomination in Texas of Senator RALPH 
UGH, 

Both are by southern standards danger- 
Musiy liberal on the racial question. Both 
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had been marked by the southern Old Guard 
for liquidation. Both have won through 
without abandoning unpopular convictions— 
and they have won through with the over- 
whelming indorsements of their own péople. 

Both will now return to Washington for 
6 more years of Senate service—since Demo- 
cratic nomination in both Texas and Ten- 
nessee is as good as election—in seats not 
merely safe, but honorably safe. 

A year ago four southern Senators—Lyn- 
DON B. JOHNSON of Texas, RALPH YARBOROUGH 
of Texas, Estes KEFrauver of Tennessee, and 
ALBERT GorE of Tennessee—broke—right out 
in public—with an 80-year-old southern 
tradition. They did more than consent to 
the first civil-rights legislation for Negroes 
since Reconstruction days. They simply 
made this legislation possible—JoHNSON 
most of all as the powerful and astute 
Democratic leader of the Senate. 

True, it was a bill far from satisfactory to 
the advanced liberals. But the point was 
that it was a bill, where eight decades had 
produced none at all. 

This was an act of courage and statesman- 
ship. It was nothing less in spite of the fact 
that each of the four has presumed or sus- 
pected presidential ambitions. For to each 
the presidency was at best a wholly improb- 
able bird in a very distant bush, whereas 
what was being risked was a very real bird in 
hand—a Senate seat consciously placed in 
jeopardy. 

Not many men in public life have shown 
more valor in our time. And these four had 
to face something more than the wrath of 
the southern traditionalists at their rear. 
Constantly, too, they were sniped at from 
the flanks by some Northern liberals in both 
parties. These northern liberals, complain- 
ing that the bill did not go far enough, 
cruelly harried the four who run all the dan- 
ger for not running yet more danger. 

And, as sometimes happens in any kind of 
battle action, those who most criticized these 
forward troops were taking no risk at all. It 
is not unbearably difficult to be fora “tough” 


civil rights bill in New York or Illinois. It. 


is not intolerably hard for the supply officers 
back at the base to demand yet more coun- 
terattacks of the combat officers who al- 
ready are reeling in the heat and flame of 
the line. i 

Now, 2 of these valiant 4 have gone before 
their States and have won. It is 2 up and 
2to go. (JOHNSOIL and KEFAUVER stand again 
for reelection in 1960.) 

What Texas’ and Tennessee-have done far 
more nearly expresses the upper South than 
what Arkansas has done in reelecting Gov- 
ernor Faubus—he who has fished in, rather 
than tried to calm the ugly waters of racial 
strife. 

But even the outcome in Arkansas does 
not necessarily mean that the people there 
are absolutely unwilling for all time to ac- 
commodate the segregation issue. More 
nearly—though, of course, not completely— 
it means that they have reacted in anger 
to the shame and bitterness of seeing Fed- 
eral troops patrol their capital city. 

To understand this feeling is not to con- 
done it. For the memory of other Federal 
bayonets—those of the occupation in the 
Reconstruction—still burns and scars below 
the Potomac. Whether it should or should 
not, still it does. 

The results in Texas and Tennessee mean 
that moderate and responsible politicians 
can still live in the South, given half a 
chance. These results suggest that the ad- 
vanced liberals in the North who really in- 
tend to assist the cause of racial equity will 
do well not to demand of these moderates 
acts of sacrifice amounting to instant and 
absolute suicide. 

They suggest it is still possible to draw 
this country together, to bring the Old South 


back into the United States of America upon - 


the backs of these moderates. But the mod- 
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erates, the responsibles, in order to do the 
job must first of all be allowed to live in 
office. They have shown they can survive 
southern extremism, even in the wake of 
Faubus in Little Rock. 

They cannot, however, survive southern 
and northern extremism running at full 
pitch and all at once. And this is the les- 
son for the future for all who really wish 
to reach solutions, rather than strike atti- 
tudes, in the racial issue. 





Dr. Gabriel Hauge, President’s Special 
Assistant for Economic Affairs, Leav- 
ing White House Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
October 1, Dr. Gabriel Hauge, the Presi- 
dent’s special assistant for economic 
affairs, bids goodbye to his position at 
the White House and reenters private 
industry. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CoNcRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a statement by me and a few of the 
many comments from leading news- 
papers and magazines regarding Dr. 
Hauge. 

There keing no objection, the state- 
ment and comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


Millions of Americans are indebted to Dr. 
Hauge for the valuable services he has ren- 
dered in behalf of this adm.nistration and 
its policies since he joined the official Eisen- 
hower family on January 20, 1953. 

That was the date when Dr. Hauge entered 
Government service as a specialist on eco- 
nomic affairs on the President’s personal 
staff. However,l. g before that date he had 
contributed liberally of his time and effort 
and talents in order to familiarize the citi- 
zens of the Nation with the Eisenhower pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Hauge is still under 45. His future 
lies before him but as he leaves the Presi- 
dent’s staff he takes with him the good 
wishes of Americans all over this land. Par- 
ticularly cognizant of the value of his serv- 
ices are we who have had the opportunity 
to work with him since 1953. 

He is a man of great ability,-unusual ‘ 1- 
tegrity and his judgment has been of a rare 
quality. President Eisenhower will miss this 
trusted assistant. So will Members of Con- 
gress. 

Following are comments from a few of the 
leading journals throughout the Nation re- 
garding Dr. Hauge’s decision to leave the 
administration. 





[From the Economist of July 26, 1958] 
Mr. HAUGE’s FAREWELL 


Mr. Gabriel Hauge, the President’s eco- 
nomic assistant, is leaving the White House 
to join the Manufacturers Trust Co., one of 
New York’s largest banks, just as the statis- 
tics are vindicating the administration’s ap- 
proach to the recession—an approach for 
which Mr. Hauge was largely responsible. 
Indeed, in the exchange of friendly letters 
announcing his departure, it is a little sur- 
prising to find him writing to the President, 
instead of vice versa, that ‘“‘you have charted 
a true course amidst changing economic con- 
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ditions. * * * You have reminded us that 
only sensible economics, not razzle-dazzle 
substitutes, can truly serve+the end of equity 
and social justicé.” 

But Mr. Eisenhower’s reply seems a state- 
ment of the obvious: 

“Of course I agree in your economic con- 
victions. I cannot help wishing that I could 
express them so well.” 

He may be wishing this even more sin- 
cerely before long if, as it is suggested may 
happen, no one is appointed to succeed Mr. 
Hauge. 

During the early part of this year Mr. 
Hauge resisted all attempts to stampede the 
administration into a full antirecession pro- 
gram, with tax reductions, large-scale pub- 
lic works, and so on. Yet he was equally 
insistent that the administration should not 
dig in its toes completely, but should take 
restrained steps such as increasing outlays 
on housing and roads. That such measures 
were enough, and not too’ much, seems to 
be proved by the index of industrial output 
which has been rising for the past 2 months 
rather more sharply than it did as previous 
postwar recessions began to turn upward. 
However, it is likely to follow their pattern 
by falling once more before the rise becomes 
steady; this month’s figure, affected by holi- 
days and other seasonal factors, is almost 
certain to be below June’s. June was par- 
ticularly encouraging because the increase 
in production was concentrated in factories 
making durable goods and in the mines, the 
two basic sectors. But it will be autumn 
before it can be judged whether a dynamic 
upward trend has been reestablished. Mr. 
Hauge seems sure that it will be by then, 
and the general economic atmosphere is in- 
creasingly favorable, even though some ob- 
servers are still doubtful about the future. 

However, Government spending is defi- 
nitely becoming a stimultaing factor and it 
is expected to continue to go up, while the 
uncertain international situation may make 
businessmen less ready to run down their 
stocks than they have been recently and 
may even lead to a renewed accumulation 
of strategic materials and other crucial 
items. It may also perhaps encourage con- 
sumers to buy now in anticipation of pos- 
sible future shortages, especially of durable 
goods. That they are in any case develop- 
ing a more optimistic outlook about the 
economic future, and therefore about their 
own spending plans, is indicated rather ten- 
tatively by the latest survey from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s research center. And 
their incomes, which have remained remark- 
ably steady throughout the recession, «re 
now rising again in the all-important cate- 
gory of wages and salaries, out of which 
comes most of the country’s private spend- 
ing. 


[From Newsweek of July 28, 1958] 
IKkEe’s MAN AND RAYGNIER’S 


Few men have enjoyed the confidence of 
President Eisenhower to a greater degree 
than his young (44), scholarly Special As- 
sistant for Economic Affairs, Gabriel Hauge. 
Ever since he joined the Republican cam- 
paign team in 1952 as a research and speech- 
writing aide, Hauge has done much to shape 
the President's economic thinking. 

A Harvard-trained economist, World War 
II naval officer, and sometime editor, econ- 
omist Hauge gained a Washington reputation 
for being right most of the time—and for 
forming instinctively good political judg- 
ments. 

It was Hauge who persuaded Arthur i’. 
Burns to Come to Washington to beef up the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
It was Hauge, more than any man, who de- 
veloped the administration’s philosophy that 
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the United States could have a healthy, 
growing economy by moderating booms and 
busts. It was Hauge who fought for trade 


and tariff liberalization. And it was Hauge. 


who recently tipped the scales against a tax 
cut by dailing to side with Burns’ successor, 
Raymond J. Saulnier. He lined up instead 
with Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson. 

Last week, Hauge resigned to become chair- 
man of the finance committee of New York’s 
Manufacturers Trust Co. In an unusually 
warm letter, in which he thanked Hauge for 
his “valued friendship,” the President made 
it clear he felt Hauge’s shoes would be hard 
to fill. 

Hauge’s “personal reasons” for resigning 
were not hard to guess. With a wife and six 
growing children to provide for, he felt he 
couldn’t turn down the opportunity to more 
than double his $21,000 Government salary. 

In a top-level reshuffling at Rayonier, Inc., 
$205.7 million chemical cellulose producer, 
Russell F. Erickson, 48, took over as president 
and chief executive officer succeeding 68- 
year-old Clyde B. Morgan who moves up to 
board chairman. A University of Minnesota- 
trained engineer, Erickson joined Rayonier 
in 1946 after stints with two paper pro- 
ducers. Since then he has handled engineer- 
ing in Rayonier’s expansion program, and last 
November was elected executive vice presi- 
dent. To chairman Morgan goes much of 
the credit for doubling Rayonier sales since 
he moved in as president in 1951. 


[From the Washington Post] 
Mr. Havce’s CONTRIBUTION 


Gabriel Hauge’s resignation as the Presi- 
dent’s Special Assistant for Economic Affairs 
comes at a time when the record furnishes a 
great deal of support for the economic views 
he has backed. His contribution to the ad- 
ministration has been substantial. Through- 
out his career at the White House he has 
urged a progressive trade policy, contributing 
to the President’s firm stand-for legislation 
and no doubt firming up White House oppo- 
sition to isolated efforts to increase duties 
under existing legislation. 

His advice on recession measures seems to 
have been quite generally followed. He 
stood neither with the advocates of “do- 
everything” or with the advocates of “do- 
nothing.” He opposed tax cuts and massive 
public works, but he was for the housing 
program (which has begun to generate a good 
deal of recovery), and he favored hurrying 
up expenditures already planned. By such 
means, the administration sought to fight 
today’s recession and tomorrow’s inflation 
at the same time. The rise in income and 
production for the second consecutive month 
presently seems to vindicate the policy. 

It is too early to say that that policy has 
been wholly justified by events. There has 
been a decline in gross national product every 
month of the recession, the cumulative effect 
of which on the national wealth and progress 
is not lightly to be dismissed. The differ- 
ence between what gross national product is 
and what it might have been (if more vigor- 
ous antirecession measures had been taken) 
is enormous. Presumably Mr. Hague would 
argue that these fluctuations, kept within 
due bounds, are a part of the normal rhythm 
of a healthy economy. ‘Those who have been 
out of work may not be so philosophical 
about it. Those who have an anxious eye on 
the great rac~ between the free and the Com- 
munist world are very properly concerned 
about the setback that this shrinkage in the 
national output involves. 

There will be many who, on such accounts, 
will differ with Mr. Hauge. Such differences 
should not detract from a proper estimate of 
him es a public servant. He has acquitted 
himself well in a difficult period. His useful- 


“to the President’s policies. 


ness to the White House not only 

great credit upon himself but also vin 

the wisdom of estabzlishing such a position 

on the President’s immediate staff, 

[From the Minneapolis Journal of July 23 
1958] RE 


A MINNESOTAN DEparts / 


Many of the Minnesotans and former Min. 
nesotans who were-called to Washington in 
the early davs of the Eisenhower administra. 
tion have been retiring for business, political, 
or personal reasons. 

We think of such people as Harold St 
former White House Disarmament Adviser: 
Ancher Nelsen, former rural electrification 
administrator; Bradshaw Mintener, former 
Assistant Secetary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Warren Burger, former Assist. 
ant Attorney General. No doubt there are 
others. 

The latest to announce his forth 
departure is Gabriel Hauge, the former Gon. 
cordia college dean who has been President 
Eisenhower's Special Assistant for Economic 
Affairs and who will leave Washington with 
an enhanced reputation as a professional 
economist and as a public servant. 


Hauge avoided the political pitfalls of his 


office and stuck to his assigned role with 
such effectiveness that he now is being hailed 


for his outstanding’ contribution to the 


Eisenhower administration’s economic poli- 
cies. The New York Times said he “has left 
in his quiet unostentatious way his impress 
perhaps more firmly and more continuously 
on administration policy than any member" 
of the White House family. The W 
Post said he “has acquitted himself well in 
a@ difficult period.” 
Basically, Hauge described his philosophy 
as “dynamic conservatism.” While he op- 
posed both massive public works and tax 
cuts as means to combat the recession, he 
also favored the increased housing program 
and the speedup in planned Federal expendi- 
tures for the same purpose. In general he 
wanted the Government to “reinforce rather 
than replace” the market system as the 
primary force for “freedom, economic well- 
being and dynamic personal security.” 
The country is better off as a result of his 
service. The public and the administration 
will miss him. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
16, 1958] 
A New Jos ror GABRIEL HAUGE 
Gabriel Hauge’s decision to resign as the 
President’s Special Assistant for Economic 
Affairs will represent a loss both to the Pres- 


ident and the Nation. Dr. Hauge’s hard- 
headed economic commensense has been 
one of the built-in stabilizers in the admin- 
istration’s approach to the current recession. 
He consistently argued that it would reverse 
itself without the Nation plunging into any 
new inflationary measures, and the economy 
is now going to prove him right. 

In his resignation, Dr. Hauge pays tribute 
“You have fe 
minded us that only sensible economies, no 
razzle-dazzle substitutes, can truly serve the 
ends of equity and social justice,” but the 
President properiy and deftly, bats that 
right back to Hauge: “* * * The passages i2 
your letter * * * expressing respect for MY 
own efforts toward creating a stronger Amer 
ican dedication to the timeless principles of 
competitive enterprise actually present 
succinct terms your own 
philsophy.” 

The White House’s loss will be the 
York financial community's gain, but. 
less Hauge’s counsel will still be on ™P 
the President when needed. He has 
the country well, and we wish him wen™ 
his new career. e 
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Council of Miami Beach, Fla., 
Endorses Antibombing Bill 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 18, 1958, I introduced H. R. 13801, 
under which it would be a Federal crime 
to use explosives transported in inter- 
state commerce to damage or destroy any 
puilding used for educational, religious, 
charitable, or civic objectives. The pur- 
pose of this bill was to permit the Fed- 
eral Government to lend a helping hand 
to local efforts to deal with recent bomb- 
ings of such structures in many south- 
ern and some northern communities. 
Unfortunately, no action has been taken 
on this vital measure. 

Almost immediately upon the intro- 
duction of this bill, a strong resolution 
urging its support was adopted by the 
city council of Miami Beach, Fla. This 
resolution points out that the proposed 
legislation is essential to aid State and 
local law-enforcement agencies combat 
and extirpate these heinous bombings. 

This resolution is a striking reminder 
of some of the important things left un- 
done prior to Congress’ adjournment. 
While much time will now be lost in any 
event, it is my hope that the bill will be 
thoroughly considered during the recess 
of Congress so that it can be made one of 
the first orders of business when the new 
Congress convenes in January. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a copy of the 
resolution of the city council: 

Resolution No. 9836 

Whereas the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER 
and the Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Members of Congress from the State of New 
York, have introduced or are about to in- 
froduce, and are proposing the adoption 
by the Congress of the United States, 
legislation designed and intended to so ex- 
tend the power and authority of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as to enable 
said Bureau to directly and effectually en- 
gage in the detection’ and apprehension of 
persons participating in, or engaged in con- 
spiracy to bomb and/or otherwise destroy or 
damage schools, churches, synagogues, and 
oo Private or public structures or edifices; 





Whereas such legislation would serve a 
salutary and beneficial purpose by facilitat- 
ing the apprehension of such malefactors 
and by deter“ing the perpetration of such 
“Wanton and dépraved offenses; and 

Whereas such legislation is essential and 

in view of regrettable inadequacy 
of means available to State and local law 
enforcement agencies for ‘the combating 


' 80d ext‘rpation of such heinous offenses: 


, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the city council of the city of 

i Beach, Fla., That the Honorable 
pene CELLER and the Honorable KENNETH 
Knatinc be, and they are hereby publicly 
Commended by the city. council of the city 


= Miami Beach by the individual members 


, and in their representative capacity, 
anon in behalf of the residents and citi- 

of the city of Miami Beach, for their 
and ready discernmént of a public 


& 
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need for such proposed legislation, and their 
devoted efforts in relation thereto; and be 
it further | 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and he is 
hereby directed to transmit duly certified 
copies hereof to the aforesaid Members of 
Congress and also to each and every Mem- 
ber of Congress representing the State of 
Florida, and that the latter be requested to 
treat and consider this resolution as an ex- 
pression of the earnest desire by the city 
council of the city of Miami Beach that they 
actively support and adopt and encourage 
and solicit the support and adoption of said 
proposed legislation by their fellow Members 
of Congress. 

Passed and adopted this 20th day of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1958. 





The Greatest Need of the Present Day Is 
Reasonable Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a news re- 
lease by Congressman USHER L. Bur- 
DICK on the present-day need of reason- 
able hospitalization. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 
(By UsHer L. Burpick) 


WILLIsTON, N. Dak.—A poor man cannot 
afford, under present hospitalization agen- 
cies, to be sick. In my own case I am not 
wealthy nor poor, but I soon would be as 
poor as a starved turkey if I patronized hos- 
pitals much longer. In one hospital a doc- 
tor looked at me twice and charged me $500, 
and the second look was more of a squint 
than a look. Hospital rooms, no better than 
a $4 room at a Williston hotel, cost all the 
way from $19.50 per day to $29. In addition, 
nurses charge from $1.50 per hour to $2. 
When you add_to this X-rays and doctors’ 
fees you can see that people with a fund 
even as high as $5,000 for sickness would 
find themselves stripped clean in a compar- 
atively short time. 

The public health of the Nation demands 
a different deal from this. At least an aver- 
age citizen should have recourse to health 
improvement that does not make a pauper 
of him; or the alternative of going without 
médical care and dying before his time. In 
my judgment the private system of medical 
care is all right as far as the well-to-do are 
concerned, but the system does not reach 
the average citizen, of which there are many 
millions than can be found in the well-to-do 
class. If no one can survive the rigors of 
poor health or accidental disability except 
the rich, this great country can be said to be 
headed for trouble. 

I have talked this matter over with my 
son, Quentin Burdick, who is a candidate for 
a seat in Congress, and he outlined to me 
the fact that this health question is one of 
the pressing needs of the country—more im- 
portant than sending a mouse to the moon. 
I have always been of the opinion that a 
public-health bill can be written by Con- 
gress that will give the poor man a chance 
for his life. If- we cannot do that we “ave 
dismally failed in our legislation. The pre- 
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amble of the Constitution provides for this 
very purpose when it says: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Nothing could possibly promote the gen- 
eral welfare any more than the care of the 
health of the Nation. The bill should be 
written so as to provide adequate medical 
care to the many. The few can patronize 
the present system and get along well enough, 
as they are getting along today, but the 
many, many millions cannot do that. They 
have not the money to spend, and shall we 
say that because a family has no money avail- 
able commensurate with charges under the 
present system, the United States is going to 
say: “Die if you haven’t been smart enough 
to accumulate money enough to stand the 
drain of the present medical care and at- 
tention.” Is not this Nation concerned with 
the general health of the Nation? Shall 
we abandon the millions who need medical 
attention just to preserve the present medical 
system? 

Yes, this question can be solved, and I am 
glad to see younger men who aspire to a 
seat in this great Congress giving earnest 
attention to what I believe is one of the 
great failures of this Government. What can 
a world-renowned government amount to 
finally, without protecting the health of the 
huge majority of the people? Can we get 
fighting men from families broken in health? 
Can we lessen the Treat demand for hos- 
pitalization by providing a system that will 
check the ravages of disease before hospitali- 
zation is necessary? My fight for pure food 
and water is a part of this program, and one 
step further will be to provide facilities for 
the millions to be examined and treated, al- 
though they have no money at all. What is 
money compared to the results of nonatten- 
tion to the health of the Nation? 





Famine in Ukraine: A Warning for the 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, a 
memorandum, and a manifestation leaf- 
let dealing with the 25th anniversary of 
the famine in the Ukraine. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., July 31, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: I am taking the lib- 
erty of writing you that.all over the United 
States and North Dakota special manifesta- 
tions were held by Americans of Ukrainian 
descent to mark the tragic 25th anniversary 
of famine in the Ukraine, artificially created 
by Red rulers in 1932-33. 

Twenty-five years ago the Communist rul- 
ers in the Kremlin instituted what history 
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may one day record as the most inhuman act 
ever perpetrated on any nation, the famine 
which was deliberately started and main- 
tained by the Russian Communists in an all- 
out effort to break the spirit of the Ukrain- 
jians, and to eradicate an element in the 
Soviet Union that milder methods failed to 
sway. 

In 1933, through the streets of Kiev, Khar- 
kiv, Odessa, and other cities, the miserable 
wrecks of humanity dragged themselves on 
swollen feet, begging for crusts of bread, or 
searching for scraps in garbage heaps, frozen 
and filthy. Each morning wagons rolled 
along the streets, picking up the emaciated 
remains of the dead. The year 1933 brought 
death to the villages of Ukraine. Many 
which had formerly boasted a population of 
from 2,500 to 3,000 now counted some 200 to 
300. 

The Russians attempted to destroy the 
Ukrainian Nation as they did the Volga 
Germans, Krymian Tatars, and others after 
World War II, and there has been, perhaps, 
no disaster of comparable magnitude that 
received so little international attention. 

Recent events indicate that no people en- 
slaved by the Russians Communist colonial 
empire either within the U.S. S. R. or as so- 
ealled satellites are willing to submit to 
oppression forever and without a fight. The 
Ukrainians, like other enslaved people, are 
just as willing and ready to make a bid for 
freedom as were recently their comrades in 
slavery, the Hungarians. It is, therefore, 
most fitting that, at this moment of world 
tension and restive opposition to Soviet rule, 
we of the free world demonstrate our unity of 
purpose with those hehind the Iron Curtain. 

Ukraine’s armed and prolonged resistance 
to Communist military aggression likewise 
provided the*Hungarians with an opportunity 
to oust the puppet Communist regime of 
Bela Kun ir 1919 because Lenin, forced to 
wage bitter war in Ukraine, was not in a 
position to intervene by force of arms in 
Hungary in 1919, something which Khru- 
shchey and Zhukov were quite free to do in 
1956-57. 

Speaking for our blood brothers in slavery, 
therefore, I respectfully request on behalf 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., State branch of North Dakota, 
and 20,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent 
living in our State, that you present to the 
United States Congress this dreadful situa- 
tion in the Ukraine and condemn the Red 
rulers of Moscow for their antihuman terror 
and to give hope to those people behind the 
Iron Curtain who have kept glowing the 
flickering flame of freedom in Ukraine, in 
Hungary, in Poland, in East Germany, in the 
Baltic and Balkan States. 

Enclosed please find memorandum, a book- 
let, The Golgotha of Ukraine, and a mani- 
festation leafiet entitled “Famine in Ukraine: 
A Warning for the West.” 

Our committee would appreciate inserting 
the memorandum and our manifestation 
leaflet, including this letter; into the Con-« 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, as a matter of public 
record. Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota. 


— 


FAMINE In UKRAINE or 1932-33—MeETHOD oF 
RUSSIAN POLICY oF “PEACE” AND BUILDING 
or COMMUNISM 


This year is the 40th anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukraine. 

On January 22, 1918, a freely and demo- 
cratically elected Parliament and Govern- 
ment of Ukraine issued in the capital of 
Kiev, a solemn act of proclamation and the 
reestablishment of Ukraine as a sovereign 
independent nation called the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

This sovereign Ukreinian state was imme- 
diately and duly recognized by a large num- 
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ber of foreign nations and diplomatic rela- 
tions were established with them forthwith. 
Recognition was even granted by Soviet Rus- 
sia, but this did not prevent its government 
and Communist Party from opening hostili- 
ties against the new Ukrainia state. 

Ukraine was conquered by Moscow’s armed 
forces and occupied, but the people have not 
acquiesced and are refusing to be slaves of 
Moscow to this day. 

In spite of the military victory, the So- 
viets had to face serious difficulties in gov- 
erning. Ukraine. Those Ukrainian Commu- 
nists—the fifth column—who gave them 
their support, hoping for an autonomous 
Soviet Ukrainian Republic, were soon disap- 
pointed in their hopes. They were all en- 
tirely liquidated in the early 1930’s when 
Ukraine was once again subjected to Red 
terror. At the time of the first 5-year plan, 
and the forced collectivization, the Ukrainian 
workers, peasants, and intelligentsia rose 
united to oppose the Soviet poliey. The 
purges and large-scale deportations were 
conducted under the personal supervision of 
the highest party officials—the Russian 
Postyshev, Kaganovich, and Khrushchev. It 
is they and their Kremlin masters who must 
be held responsible for the terrible famine 
in Ukraine in 1932-33 which took a toll run- 
ning in millions of lives for the barbarous 
destruction of Ukrainian learning, science, 
and religion, for the persecutions of hun- 

reds of thousands of innocent and peace- 
loving people. 

This year is also the tragic 25th anniver- 
sary of the most appalling crime in history, 
the famine deliberately planned by Moscow 
in Ukraine in the years 1932-33. 

By this almost incredibly atrocious deed 
more than 7 million Ukrainians died of sheer 
starvation. 

This happened in the smiling Ukraine, ag- 
riculturally the richest country in Europe, 
the owner of the famous black soil. 

There was no natural cause for this fam- 
ine; it was purposely created by Moscow to 
break the resistance of the Ukrainian peas- 
ants to the collective-farm system—a system 
of slavery, and was planned to teach the 
Ukrainians a lesson by the grim method of 
starvation to force them to recognize the 
supremacy of Russia, to accept Russian dom- 
ination over Ukraine. 

After the Communists 


had overrun 


Ukraine, Stalin soon made it clear that the 


time had come for a new reign of terror. 
The year 1930 brought the order for com- 
pulsory collectivization of all the land and 
the means of production. The peasants 
were ordered to turn over their land and 
animals to the collective farm or be de- 
ported. Naturally this aroused tremendous 
opposition. In many places the peasants 
killed their cattle rather than turn them 
over and a condition of near revolt covered 
the most of Ukraine. Large forces of the 
NEVD and even military units were sent 
to the villages to force the people into the 
collective farms and those who hesitated or 
showed any opposition were forced into 
them or deported without possessions. 
There were hardly in Ukraine a village in 
which, under the instructions of Moscow, 
5 to 15 percent of the population were not 
uprooted. In many cases their houses and 
barns were actually destroyed so. that there 
would be no trace left of the “enemies of the 
people.” 

When these methods failed to break the 
opposition of the peasants to the idea of the 
collective farms, Stalin decided upon a still 
more drastic device: the starvation of the 
Ukrainian village. This was carefully plan- 
ned and worked out in the greatest detail. 

During 1931 the demands for the delivery 
of grain reached an unprecedented height. 
New and extra delivéry quotas were imposed 
upon the villages and the collective farms 
alike, and all the grain thus secured was 
either removed to the Russian Republic or 
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was sold on the foreign market at du , 
prices or even for the costs of unloading in 
some places in Italy. By these and other 
methods, the entire grain reserves were re. 
moved from Ukraine and s0 were ail other 
crops that might support the population, 
The grain harvest of 1932 was somewhat be. 
low normal as a result of drought, but the 
population could “have survived had there 
been the nornral grain reserves. : 

Signs of the approaching famine were eyj. 
dent in the autumn of 1932 but they in. 
creased rapidly during the winter months 
and shortly after the beginning of 1933 the 
storm broke with all its fury. To strengthen 
the hand of authorities, the Council of Com. 
missars of the Union in Moscow passed on 
August 6, 1932, a law for the protection of 
socialistic property. This made it illegal to 
pick a single head of Socialist grain in the 
fields or even to pick up a stalk that had been 
overlooked in the harvesting. The same 
regulation applied to everything that was the 
nominal property of the collective farm. ; 

To enforce this, Moscow sent to Ukraine, 
Pavel Postyshev as second secretary of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine with 7,000 po. — 
litical workers from the Russian Repubile, 
These men were formed into special com- 
missions for investigating the thefts of food 
by the peasants, They swarmed through the 
villages; they sounded the walls of the 
houses to make sure that no grair or other 
foodstuffs had been hidden in them; they 
investigated every place in the courtyards 
where the earth showed signs of having been 
disturbed. 

The country became desolate. In the 
spring of 1933 there were many villages where 
the entire population had perished and al- 
most one-third of the houses in some places 
were empty. There was no one to bury the 
dead. The bodies were hauled away on carts 
or thrown into ravines and allowed to lie as 
they fell, for no one had the strength to dig 
graves. 

It is difficult to estimate the actual num- 
ber of casualties during this artificial fa- 
mine, for there is no doubt that it was ar- 
tificial. In fact when Chubar, the chairman 
of the Soviet Commissars, Premier of the 
Ukraine Socialist Republic, appealed to Sta- 
lin for food, at least for the starving chil- 
dren, he received the definite answer from 
Stalin: “No remarks on that question.” Bf 
was not long before Chubar disappeared 
an enemy of the people. ‘ 

The most conservative estimate is that — 
there were between 6 and 7 million deaths 
No graphic account, however, can truly show 
the depth of this triumph of man’s inhuman 
ity to man. 3 

That this was an artificially devised f- 
mine can be proven by the following facts: 

1. There was no famine in Russia. In Rue 
sia, only a few miles from Ukraine, normal 
Soviet life went on, monotonous and 
wretched, but nobody died of hunger. 

2. In Siberia there were enormous sup 
plies of government grain. When the grail 
was taken from Ukraine to Siberia, there Wi 
no place to store it; there were no ware 
houses. . 

3. The Ukrainians were forbidden togo™ 
Russia for grain. 

4. Russia gave no aid to Ukraine and r& 
jected aid offered from abroad. 4 

5. The rural population was forbidden fo 
buy grain in the cities. cor 

6. The Soviet NKVD staff in the cities and ~ 
villages were well fed through the s =. 
closed restaurants, entrance to which 
forbidden to the starving village and tow? 


on. é 
a 
7..In party institutions and factotlle 





under the threat of severe i 
9. There was absolutely no mention @ 
famine in the press and it was even 
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sized that there was no famine and that the 

Ukrainian people thanked ‘‘the leader 
of the world proletariat,” Joseph Stalin, for 
nis “liberality.” 

10; It was forbidden to give medical treat- 
ment to those dying of hunger and to re- 
ceive them in hospitals. 

11. If any of the starving did get into a 

, it was forbidden to make the diag- 
nosis “exhaustion from hunger’’ and to give 


hunger as cause of death. 


12. It was forbidden to make statistics of 
the starving and of the rate of mortality. 

To understand properly the atrocities of 

ev and Khrushchev in Ukraine and 
the masterful plan of Stalin and his bloody 
counselors’ regarding the liquidation of 
Ukrainian opposition, we must review briefly 
the historical relationship between Russia 
and Ukraine and the growth of the 
Ukrainian movement in the first decade of 
the Soviet:power in the Ukraine. 

Ukraine always posed a vital problem for 
Russia in ail the latter’s stages of develop- 
ment. The nationality problem has been the 
Achilles’ heel of all the regimes and political 

of this semifuedal and colonial slave 

state. Therefore, Russia’s policy, with re- 

to the other nations, has always been 

the same: ruthless and extreme. Brutality 

and police terror, including physical liquida- 

tion of all those who in one way or another 

toward freedom, social justice, and 

the national and political independence of 

their people, were always the outstand- 

ing characteristics of Russia with respect to 
the non-Russian peoples. 

By no means did the historic importance 
of Ukraine’s :ndependence end in 1920. The 
physical embodiment was destroyed then, but 
the fiery spirit of independence has lived to 
this day. It has for the long been clearly 
evident that the destruction of the independ- 
ent Ukrainian state laid the foundation for 
Moscow's subsequent aggressions and impe- 
rial aggrandizements. What Ukraine, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, White Ruthenia, 
Turkestan, and other non-Russian nations 
suffered at the beginning of the twenties, the 
Baltic nations, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
yakia, and others experienced in the forties 
and fifties. Now, significantly enough, the 
same threat in this series of conquests con- 
fronts the United States, Canada, and coun- 
tries of Western Europe, Middle East, and 
others in the free world. 

In spite of suffering and suppression, the 
Ukrainian people continue to this day to re- 
sist, actively and passively, tyranny in their 
country, and they will continue to resist un- 
til their fina] goal of a free and independent 
nation will be achieved. 

_ Respectfully submitted by . 

Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSEY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee cf America, Inc., State 
Branch of North Dakota. 
Pave IN UxraIne: A WARNING FOR THE 
WEstT 


The Kremlin today dominates one-third of 
the world and threatens the entire free world 
With subjugation and tyranny. The picture 
of conditions in the subjugated territories 
and enslaved nations shows only terror, slav- 
‘ty, Mass genocide, persecution, and misery. 

manifestation is being held upon the 
%th anniversary of one of the most horrible 


crimes committed by the Kremlin upon its 


artificial famine calculated and 
amet out to break the will of the Ukrain- 
in their resistance and oppostion to the 


Ukraine, with a population of 45 million, 

the richest farming land in Europe. 

Million acres of land produce wheat 

ha tons of bread. From 1909 to 

Ukraine provided 20 percent of Europe's 

Supply. It was known as the granary 
et of Europe. . 


an 
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In 1920 the Russian Communists overran 
Ukraine and made it their colony. They 
utilized the resources of Ukraine to develop 
their power and plans for sowing the seeds 
of chaos and revolution in the world. They 
introduced a system of slave labor in order 
to obtain products and goods cheaply and 
in this way to undermine the world economy. 

In 1929, taking advantage of the economic 
crisis in the world, they began a 5-year 
drive against the peasants, forcing them into 
the collective farms. The Kremlin used the 
most diabolical methods on its resisting vic- 
tims. In Ukraine, where the inhabitants by 
nature and tradition are most radically op- 
posed to collectivization and state regimen- 
tation, the effects were unbelievably horrible. 
From 1929 to 1932 the Moscow Communists 
confiscated 500,000 farms; drove 2,500,000 
people with their children and aged out of 

. their homes; deported 1 million peasants 
with their children, wives, aged, and ailing 
to slave labor camps, into the tundras and 
Siberia to die of exhaustion and hunger. 

With resistance still strong, Moscow re- 
sorted to extreme measures and calculated a 
plan of starvation. All food products in 
Ukraine were designated for export. By offi- 
cial edict of August 2. 1932, the peasants 
were forbidden under penalty of death to 


. take any of the food they produced. They 


were forbidden to leave their villages in 
search of food beyond the borders of 
Ukraine, while throughout the other terri- 
tories of the-Soviet Union food was plenti- 
ful. Entire families died in the Streets of 
the villages in the terrible tortures of star- 
vation. Cannibalism was widespread. The 
grain elevators were overflowing, but they 
were vigilantly guarded by the armed Com- 
munist militia to prevent the people from 
reaching the life-giving grain—all of which 
was removed from Ukraine. The Interna- 
tional Red Cross offered aid and relief to 
the victims of Moscow but the Soviet Gov- 
ernment vehemently denied the very exist- 
ence of famine and the need for aid. As a 
result of this famine between 6 and 7 mil- 
lion Ukrainians died. 

Such methods are used by the Kremlin to 
Russify and subjugate the captive nations 
in the U.S.S.R. Even these methods, how- 
ever, are not completely successful. The 
love of freedom is so strong and so firmly 
entrenched in the hearts and minds of the 
Ukrainians that they continue to this day 
to resist, actively and passively, the tyranny 
in their land. They will continue to resist 
until their final goal of a free and independ- 
ent nation is achieved. And these gallant 
people deserve the support and encourage- 
ment of every American who believes in the 
principles of democracy and human rights. 

The suffering and misery of the Ukrainians 
throughout their long enslavement in the 
Soviet Union should serve the free world as 
a warning. We should not permit ourselves 
to be blinded to the real aims of the Krem- 
lin by the current Russian “peace” offers. 
For the Kremlin offers the world not peace, 
but misery and enslavement. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, INC., 
Strate BrancyH or NorTH DAKora. 





Taxes and the Small Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


‘ OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Ben Speldrich, of Sykeston, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SyYKestTon, N. Dak. 

Dear WILLIAM AND FAMILY: Just a line— 
are they going to kill off the little farmer 
or what are they going to do?- We sure got 
what the little fellow shot at. Taxes are to 
the beam so we cannot even pay thém at 
14 acres of wheat on a 160-acre farm. 

You know a man has to eat, and there Is 
not anything to eat on. Where is our Mr. 
Ike? Just for the big ones, and the little 
ones can lie down and die. 

I’d sure like to see the taxes cut so a man 
can make it go around. Taxes and more 
taxes. It surely takes “go” to work the 
land to get something—cannot be in the 
shade and get something. 

Yours truly, 
BEn SPELDRICH. 





The Perfidy of Modern Soviet Colonialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist masters of deceit have been 
able to get away with the rreatest 
swindle of all in the area of their so- 
called colonialism. No other govern- 
ment or political party in the world 
has been so vociferously abusive of co- 
lonialism as that of the Kremlin. It is 
interesting to note that the official So- 
viet Encyclopedia—volume 22, second 
edition Moscow, 1953—devotes no less 
than 17 double column and fine print 
pages to “Colonialism” and “Colonies” 
in which we find such gems as the fol- 
lowing: 

In colonial possessions of the United 
States of America there were 48 banks in 
1950. In addition, more than 10 United 
States banks function beyond the borders, 
mostly in dependent countries. Only the 
4 largest banks of the United States of 
America (Bank of America, Chase National 
Bank, National City Bank of New York, and 
First National Bank of Boston) had in 1951 
in colonial possessions of the United States 
of America as well as abroad 89 oranches 
and 8 agencies, including: in Latin America 
59 and 2 respectively, in Asia 20 and 1, in 
Africa 1 agency, and in Western Europe 9 
and 4. A majority of Canadian banks, and 
other foreign banks are controlied by the 
United States of America. 


According to Communist “science,” 
and the word science is put here in quo- 
tation marks advisedly, the entire non- 
Communist part of the world is guilty of 
practicing colonialism, and mankind 
can hope for complete abolition of colo- 
nialism only *inder victorious commu- 
nism. 

In the Soviet and Communist vocab- 
ulary, all forms and aspects of a “good- 
neighbor policy,” reconstruction pro- 
gram, aid to underdeveloped areas pro- 
gram, and so forth, are branded as 
American capitalist colonialism. 

Who else but we Americans, both those 
who descended from forefathers who 
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broke the yoke of English colonialism in 
1776, as well as those who are descended 
from or even personally fled from a co- 
lonial system including the Russian, to 
find a new life of equality here, have the 
right to tell the world and particularly 
the bosses in the Kremlin what colonial- 
ism means and what it does not mean, 
and tell the world who is today the one 
remaining true colonial empire in the 
world? 

The Communists define colonies as foi- 
lows: 

Countries deprived of political and eco- 
nomic independence, countries oppressed 
and subjected to a rule of capitalist states. 
(Sov. Enc. vol. 22, p. 30). 


We do not have to venture far to find 
which countries do, and which do not fit 
within the formula of this Soviet defini- 
tion. Moscow would have us believe that 
all Latin American countries fit the defi- 
nition, being allegedly deprived of eco- 
nomic independence by United States 
banks and their branches. Still, Com- 
munist-inspired mobs in these countries 
were free to stone and spit on Vice- 
President Nixon, and no tanks or ma- 
chineguns were used against them in 
retaliation. On the other hand, “sov- 
ereign and independent” Hungary whose 
toilers merely demanded a voice in the 
management of their factories (estab- 
lishment of so-called workers councils 
in each major plant was one of the main 
demands of the rebel workers in Novem- 
ber 1956) and removal of Soviet troops 
resulted in a bloodbath the like of which 
the world had not seen in a iong 
time. How far politically and economi- 
cally independent are Poland, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and the Baltic 
countries, that they could qualify to be 
called noncolonies even according to the 
Communist definition? How much 
sovereignty and economic independence 
has been left to Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Armenia and the others of the 
15 so-called sovereign Soviet republics 
that they could justly be defined as not 
being colonies, oppressed and subject to 
the rule of Moscow? 

In the area of political independence, 
the attributes of sovereignty of the sat- 
ellite countries are merely superficial: 
supposedly independent delegations rep- 
resent such countries as Poland and 
Hungary in the United Nations, but 
when the occasion arises to speak in the 
UN or to vote, they follow blindly the 
rote prescribed for them by Moscow; in 
military affairs, the situation is even 
more flagrant. Whereas Soviet diplo- 
mats were full of holy indignation at 
American landings of marines in Leb- 
anon at the request of the lawful Leba- 
nese Government, that same Kremlin 
think~ nothing of keeping Soviet troops 
in the hundreds of thousands on the ter- 
ritory of such allegedly sovereign states 
as East Germany, Poland, Hungary, and 
many others. The Kremlin never asked 
any leave or permission from a single 
one of the “people’s democracies” be- 
fore stationing its troops on their soil— 
and making them pay for their upkeep, 
too. 

Two other countries conquered by 
Moscow, not in the category of satel- 
lites, are members of the United Na- 
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tions. They are Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia. Moscow goes to no end of trouble 
to tell the world that these countries are 
free and sovereign. And yet, cold facts 
prove that they are colonies of the most 
ruthlessly. exploited rank. Some of 
these facts are: all economic plans, be 
it 5-year, or other, are laid down for 
these countries by Moscow, and they 
merely exercise the prerogative of su- 
pervising the exploitation and stripping 
of their lands to the benefit of Moscow. 
Ukraine, for example, produces about 70 
percent of all sugar of the U. S. S. R, 
and yet the consumption of sugar per 
capita of population is well below the 
average standard in Ukraine, and much 
lower than in the Russian Soviet Re- 
public. Iron ore, pig iron, and a num- 
ber of rare nonferrous metals of which 
Ukraine is a leading producer are or- 
dered by Moscow to be delivered to the 
metallurgic industry of Czechoslovakia 
and other satellites, to be made into 
arms and traded away by Moscow to 
areas where Moscow wishes to set in- 
cendiary fires for a future war which is 
to end in Communist or Moscow’s con- 
quest of the world. 

One of the most cruel jokes played 
upon a nation proclaimed to be sover- 
eign was the Kremlin’s gift of a com- 
plete steel mill to India. This valuable 
gift donated by Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin, and worth upward of $100 mil- 
lion, and for which the people and Gov- 
ernment of India have been thanking 
the Soviet people, their Government and 
Russia, was in reality imposed upon the 
shoulders of the Ukrainian people. The 
mill is being completed in Ukrainian 
plants and the workers are made to con- 
tribute their labor free while Moscow 
acknowledges the thanks of India. It 
is doubtful whether a like example of 
colonial exploitation ever occurred any- 
where before. 

It is very significant that the growth 
and expansion of the Soviet colonial 
empire centered in Moscow has not, in a 
single instance, been accomplished by 
any proletarian revolution, but always 
by maneuvers of Communist agents 
supported by the might of the Red 
army.~In the early stage of the Com- 
munist empire such countries as 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Turkestan, 
and others were simply conquered by 
force of arms. A similar pattern was 
followed in the Baltic area—Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia—and  subse- 
quently Hungary, Poland, and others. 
Along this line of penetration where 
there was expectation of least resist- 
ance, the Kremlin is not too anxious to 
promote a proletarian industrial work- 
ers’ revolution in highly developed 
countries such as Britain or Western 
Europe, but foments false revolutions in 
backward colonial countries. Along this 
line they have achieved notable results 
in Korea, Vietnam, and other parts of 
Asia. ' 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to 
cite here portions of a very significant 
newspaper article which appeared in the 
leading Belgian daily, La Libre Belgique, 
in Brussels on August 21, 1958, and en- 
titled: “Russian Colonialism at the 
Brussels Exposition.” 









Tt should be remembered that 
U.S. S. R. is a multi-national state with over. 
200 million people and a territory of 23.3 
million square kilometers, composed of 15 
federated republics which, according to 


most democratic Soviet constitution “gre 


sovereign and independent.” According to 
the constitution, the federated nations eyen 
have the right “to secede from 


U. S. S. R.”” whenever they feel like it. Each 


of these nations has its own culture. 
languages are completely different from the 
Russian. The nature of their national ag. 
pirations, their histories, their governments 
and institutions are specific. The most dis 
vergent climates, civilizations, races, and re. 
ligions create an imprint upon each of these 
nations of the Soviet empire, and Moscow 
always wants to keep that empire “one ang 
indivisible.” ‘ 

The bulk of visitors to the fair does not 
notice the special aspect of Russian pres- 
ence. But what is glaring is the absence at 
the fair of the non-Russian naticns of the 
U. S. 8. R., an absence, incidentally, willed 
by the Russians, mainly for political reasons, 
The entrance to the Soviet pavilion is decor. 
ated with 15 flags of 15 republics, re 
one of the multi-national character of the 
U. Ss. S. R. * * * In its propaganda Mos- 
cow alleges that the U.S. S. R. not only met 
the national aspirations of all nations, but 
also gave them the status of states, and 
brought Ukraine and Byelorussia into the 
United Nations, while the West continues its 
colonial policy in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. * * * 

The coats of arms of the republics carry 
inscriptions in their native languages, * * * 

How much, in truth, however, do tr 2se ac- 

cessories of freedom give to their respective 
nations? And those too, whom Moscow 
promises to liberate? 
_ If a visitor, however, wanted to ask in the 
Soviet pavilion about Ukrainian books, they 
will look at him with suspicion, nay, even 
with irritation. All scientific and literary 
books in the Russian language, however, are 
shown in massive numbers. 

Near the books one can see a large portrait 
of the greatest Ukrainian poet, Shevchenko— 
but there is only his name without any ex- 
planation, and it hangs alongside portraits 
of Pushkin and Lermontov. A person not 
acquainted with Ukrainian literature—and 
this is true of most visitors—will take Shev- 
chenko for a Russian writer (Shevchenko 
was sentenced for his Ukrainian patriotic 
works and deported to Asia in 1847 with pro- 
hibition of writing and painting). 

It is really a difficult job to find any copies 
of Uxrainian publications in the multitude 
of journals, monthlies, and other publica- 
tions in Russian, or of any other non-Russiad 
nation. We cite the example primarily of 
Ukraine because this “independent Soviet 
republic” with over 42 million people and an 
area larger than France, occupies second place 
after the Russian Soviet Republic (R. 5. F 
S. R.). Ukraine’s economic importance, 
strategic and political position, culture, and 
the Ukrainian struggle for freedom give 
Ukraine a key position not merely within the 
U. S. S. R., but in all of Eastern Europe —— 

If we compare these Soviet Republics, al: 
leged to be independent, with British Domin- 
ions or with French mandates, we find 
the latter enjoy much more indepe 
than Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, _ 


ania. * * * “Colonial” France, however, as 


put up in her pavilion a special section for 
Algiers, “Colonial” Belgium built 4 


pavilion for Congo and organized Conga ; 


tional Days * * * but the U. S. 5. R. did not 
even give a little stand to any of its = 


ndent and equal” republics. On the / 
pe: eq pu te 


trary, great.care has been taken to 


their national treasures in order to list them 


in the ledgér of the Russian nation. 
Such nations as Ukraine are fighting not 
merely for a change of the regime, but 
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marily for liberation from Moscow's imper- 
jalism imposed upon them by that regime. 


wr. Speaker, it is significant to note 
that these acid comments on the Soviet 


repression of the nations within its orbit, 


were printed in one of the most highly 
ted Belgian newspapers. ‘La Libre 
Belgiuque’” has been published daily for 
the past 75 years and it enjoys a great 
tige among a broad audience. There- 
fore, this paper’s acute observations on 
the Kremlin’s perfidy deserve special at- 
tion. 
ae ruthless and methodical manner 
in which the leaders of the Kremlin have 
attempted to obliterate the proud nations 
pehind the Iron Curtain is a chapter 
written in treason and spelled out in 
cruelty.. It is a record which must be 
constantly brought home to the people of 
America and the people of the free world, 
lest we forget the vile nature of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy which 
seeks to destroy all liberty everywhere. 

As this session of Congress ends, it 
would be well for each of us to rededicate 
ourselves to the principle that the coun- 
tries now chained in the Soviet prison of 
nations must one day be free. “We must 
rededicate ourselves to the task of liber- 
ating the noble people trapped behind 
the Iron Curtain. Until these brave 
people bask again in the sunlight of free- 
dom, until these valiant nations once 
more assume their rightful place among 
the family of free nations, no man of 
good will, no true believer in liberty and 
democracy can rest. I pledge myseif to 
work unceasingly for this rebirth of free- 
dom. I am confident my colleagues and 
the people of our Nation are joined with 
me in this mighty crusade. 





Resolution Favoring Sanitation Bills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


“lManimous consent to have printed in_ 


the Appendix of the REcorp a resolution 
ane Lakota Tuberculosis Control Con- 


There being no objection, the resolution 


Was ordered to be printed in 
88 follows: Pp the REcorp, 


RESOLUTION No. LTBCC-1-58 


: me & great number of admissions to 


réservation hospitals is due to illness 

Tesults from unsanitary conditions 

to inadequate and unprotected water 

Supplies and inadequate facilities for dis- 
of ee waste; and 

e use of dams or mn surface 

id unprotected well-water aaioas on all 

a is to be found in most areas, 

Veter majority of the people haul their 

for domestic use a distance of 1 to 10 


Which is a common practice 
tions; and Pp on the 


the disposal of human wastes 
Where no Privy exists is over 50 percent and 
inadequate privy facilities is found 


1 most areas which results in a fly problem 
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and a high degree of diarrhea and dysentery; 
and 


Whereas H. R. 246, H. R. 2894, and S. 1498 
of the 85th Congress, known as the sanita- 
tion bills, sponsored by the Public Health 
Service, if enacted into law, would greatly 
aid the health service and remedy these cor- 
ditions and improve ‘the health of the In- 
dians: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Lakota Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Conference this 13th day of March 1958, 
That the conference endorses these bills, 
H. R. 246, H. R. 2894, and S. 1498 of the 85th 
Congress known as the sanitation bills, and 
sponsored by the Public Health Service and 
ask that our Senators and Congressmen en- 
dorse these bills and make every effort to 
bring about the enactment of legislation in 
this session of Congress. 

Eunice LARRABEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Approved March 13, 1958. : 

PHOEBE DOWNING, 
Chairman, Lakota Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Conference. 





Adm. Edmund Tyler Wooldridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago, Adm. Edmund Tyler Woold- 
ridge, Commandant of the National War 
College, Washington, retired from the 
United States Navy after a long and dis- 
tinguished career. He is a native of 
Anderson County, Ky., and received his 
early education at Kavanaugh High 
School which, under the direction of 
Mrs. Lucy Kavanaugh, a beloved and de- 
voted educator, sent many graduates to 
the United States Naval Academy and to 
distinguished careers. We know and ap- 
preciate Admiral Wooldridge, and I want 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
summary of his magnificent career of 
service to the Nation. 


There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Admiral Wooldridge was born in Lawrence- 
burg, Ky., on January 5, 1897, the son of 
Dewell Henderson and Minnie Gray Woold- 
ridge. He graduated from Kavanaugh High 
School, Lawrenceburg, Ky., and from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1919. He 
was commissioned an ensign in June 1919 
and advanced through the grades to the rank 
of vice admiral on April 6, 1954. During 
World War II, he served as chief of staff of 
the commander, support force, United 
States Atlantic Fleet from December 1941 to 
April 1943; he served consecutively as direc- 
tor of distribution, assistant director of 
personnel, and director of personnel from 
June 1943 to December 1944; he was com- 
mander, U. S. S. New Jersey, from January 
through November 1945. Since the war, he 
served as commander, Naval Occupation 
Forces, northeast Japan,” and commander, 
Cruiser Division 17, November 1945 to Feb- 
ruary 1946, at which time he was transferred 
to command Cruiser Division 18. He was As- 
sistant Chief of Naval Operations (Political 
Military Affairs) from February 1947 to 
August 1949; commander, Destroyer Force, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, August 1949 to 
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July 1950; he served as Deputy Director for 
Politico-Military Affairs, Joint Staff, July 
1950 to January 1953. He was commander, 
Battleship-Cruiser. Force, United States At- 
lantic Fleet, January 1953 through March 
1954; was commander, Second Fleet, United 
States Atlantic Fleet, and also commander, 
Striking Fleet, Atlantic—a North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) Command 
under the Supreme Allied Commander, At- 
lantic, April 1954 to June 1955. On July 15, 
1955, he assumed duties as commandant of 
the National War College, the position he 
held until his retirement on July 31, 1958. 
Upon his retirement he was advanced to the 
rank of admiral. 

During his career Admiral Wooldridge 
demonstrated™his ability to handle unusual 
and unexpected situations in a calm, force- 
ful, and imaginative manner and with excel- 
lent judgment, indicating his exceptional 
ability to command which he so vividly dis- 
played in his many responsible positions and 
commands throughout his service. The 
President of the United States awarded him 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the Le- 
gion of Merit while serving successively as 
operations officer and as chief of staff of 
Task Force 24, during the period from March 
3, 1941, to April 30, 1943. Throughout a 
period of intensive antisubmarine activities 
he prepared and supervised with brilliant 
initiative and excellent judgment plans 
which included the strategic employment 
of the Allied Forces air and surface units en- 
gaged in the protection of shipping in the 
Northwest Atlantic. ‘ 

He was awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
with Combat “V” for meritorious achieve- 
ment as commanding officer of the U. S. S. 

4 New Jersey during operations against enemy 
forces in the Pacific war area from r 
29 to April 18, 1945. On his ship operating 
as the flagship of commander, 3d Fleet, tom- 
mander, Battleship Division 7, and as a unit 
of the fast carrier task force and various sup- 
port, striking and bombardment groups, he 
maintained a high state of combat readiness 
in all departments. As commander, U. S. 8. 
New Jersey, he supported air strikes Tokyo 
and Yokohoma and landings at Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa in February-March 1945. He par- 
ticipated in the Wake Island bombardment, 
August 8, 1945. 

The Secretary of the Navy commended him 

. for outstanding performance of duty while 
serving as director of officer distribution from 
June *943 to March 1944; as assistant direc- 
tor and later as director of officer personnel 
from March 1944 to January 1945. He was 
eited for his outstanding performance of 
duty as commander, Cruiser Division 13; as 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Po- 
litico-Military Affairs, and later as Assistant 
Chief for International Affairs; and as com- 
mander, Destroyer Force, Atlantic. Carrying 
out all his assignments with initiative and 
courage, he gained the respect and admira- 
tion of all with whom he served. 

Later he served successfully as Deputy 
Director of the Joint Staff, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and as representative of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the Senior Staff of the National 
Security Council, Washington, D. C. While 
serving as commander, Battleship-Cruiser 
Force, United States Atlantic Fleet from 
January 1953 to March 1954 and as com- 
mander, 2d Fleet, United States Atlantic 
Fleet from~April 1954 to June 1955 he set 
standards of performance that will be diffi- 
cult to emulate. 

As commandant of the National War Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., he carried out his 
duties in such an outstanding and praise- 
worthy manner the President of the United 
States presented him with a Gold Star in 
lieu of a second Legion of Merit. This cita- 
tion read in part: 

“An excellent leader and administrator, he 
recognized and took action on the necessity 


January 
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of continually reappraising and revising the 
various courses of study provided at the 
college. As commandant of the Govern- 
ment’s highest educational institution, Vice 
Admiral Wooldridge, by his sound judgment, 
keen foresight, and tireless devotion to the 
fulfillment of an exavting assignment, made 
a lasting impression on the War College, 
enhanced its reputation in the minds of the 
American people, and made a significant 
contribution to the mutual understanding 
and coordination of éffort among the mili- 
tary services and civilian agencies of the 
Government. His distinguished service 
throughout was in keeping with the highest 


traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” 
His decorations—the Distinguished 


Service Medal, Legion of Merit with Gold 
Star, Bronze Star Medal, Victory Medal, 
Grand -Fleet Clasp, Haitian Campaign 
Medal (U. S. 8. Delaware), American De- 
fense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp, Asiatic- 
Pacific Area Campaign Medal, World 
War II Victory Medal, Navy Commenda- 
tion Ribbon and British Empire and the 
Peruvian Navy Cross—testify to his 
faithfulness to duty, his courage, and his 
great service to his country. 

The people of Kentucky are proud of 
their native son, and are grateful for his 
life of service to the Nation. I know that 
I speak for the people of Kentucky in 
wishing for him and for his gracious wife 
and for their family ocntinued usefulness 
and years of happiness. 





Conservation Reserve Program Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp letters rela- 
tive to problems encountered under the 
$5,000 limitation in the conservation 
reserve program. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp; 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION 
AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Fargo, N. Dak., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Enclosed is a copy 
of a letter which we sent to our Northwest 
area office in Washington relative to the 
$5,000 limitation in the conservation reserve 
program, and which further states the prob- 
lems that will be encountered in North Da- 
kota in administering the program with this 
limitation. 

You may use this information for what- 
ever purpose you wish to further the cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. SANDNESS, 
State Administrative Officer. 
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Avcust 12, 1958. 

Hubert E. Dyke, Director, Northwest Area, 
CSS, Washington, D. C. 

Albert J. Sandness, State Administrative Of- 
ficer, North Dakota ASC Office, Fargo, 
N. Dak. ; . 

FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR LIMITATION—-CONSERVA-~ 

TION RESERVE PROGRAM . 

In accordance with your request made at 
the regional meeting in Omaha, we are sub- 
mitting information relative to the problems 
that will be encountered in North Dakota 
with regard to the maximum limitation of 
$5,000 under the conservaiton reserve pro- 
gram. This will also confirm information 
given to your office by telephone on August 
11, 1958. 

The State committee estimates that there 
will be 10,000 farms in North Dakota that 
will fall in the category of having more crop- 
land than can be put in the program because 
of the $5,000 limitation. This estimate is 
based on the State average of an average 
farm in North Dakota. 

The estimate of the number of farms with 
all eligible land in both conservation. reserve 
and acreage reserve in 1958 and with not a 
sufficient amount of permitted acres to pro- 
vide for planting of the acreage allotment 
in 1959 is 250 farms. 

Example farm located in Barnes County: 

Cropland, 652 acres. 

Soil Bank base, 480 acres. 

Nineteen fifty-seven conservation reserve 
(regular rate), 480 acres times $10 equals 
$4,800. 

Nineteen fifty-seven conservation reserve 
(nondiversion rate), 65 acres times $3 equcls 
$195. 

Total in conservation reserve, $4,995. 

Participated in acreage reserve with 107 
acres, or the balance of his eligible land, in 
1956 and 1957. 


Aucust 15, 1958. 
Hon. ALBert J. SANDNESs, 
Administrative Officer, State ASC 
Committee, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Dear Mr. SANDNESS: Thank you so very 
much for your letter of the 12th relative to 
the limitation in the conservation reserve 
program. 

I am taking the liberty of placing your 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD so that 
I may bring it to the attention of every Sena- 
tor and Congressman. 

With kindest regards and every good wish, 
Iam, 





Sincerely, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator. 
Ah, What a Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in pared by Congressional Quarterly, the high-” 


the Appendix of the Recorp the following 
newspaper article. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An, WHat a TAx Cur 


Three million persons have been freeg 
from the income tax, raising the ratio of 
nontaxpayers to 47 percent of all workers, 
Married couples also will benefit from a new 
system of assessment. The burden on 
business has been eased. The tax on distrip. 
uted corporat_sn profits has been halved, cut 
from 30 to 15 percent. 

P.S.: This all happened Friday, but it hap- 
pened not in the United States. It happened 
in West Germany, by action of the Bonn 
Parliament. 





Complete Voting Record of Senator Prox- 
mire in 85th Congress, 2d Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


: OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Iask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of my complete voting record in the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PROXMIRE 

In order that the people of Wisconsin may 
review the entire record of my votes in the 
2d session of the 85th Congress, I am pro- 
viding this record of my vote on every 
recorded rolicall taken in the United States 
Senate during the session. 

I have given a brief description of each 
bill and the specific motions on which my 
votes were cast, in order that my position 
May be accurately interpreted. It is, of 
course, impossible to explain the parliamen- 
tary situation which prompted each of my 
votes in this summary. I will be happy to 
furnish a more complete explanation of my 
stand on any specific issue to anyone upon 
request. 

Those who study this voting record will 
notice that it does not list the final passage 
of a number of the important bills passed 
by Congress this session. This is because, 
in many instances, final passage is by a8 
unrecorded voice vote, usually after the vote 
on a preliminary motion has clearly drawn 
the lines on the issue, Therefore, my posl- 
tion on many issues is shown here in a key 
vote on an amendment or a parliamentary 
motion. ; 

The interpretations of the bills and mo 
tions here is derived from a summary pre 


ly esteemed, nonpartisan, independent serv- 
ice. 
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and schools. (Agreed to 66 to-15.) 
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Date Measure, question, and result 
ie 
— 70 
Mar. 13 | 8.J. Res. 162, to bar any reduction in price si 
ast. t | S.J, Res. 163, to bar any reduction 2 ae eiemiee sortate allotments below the 1957 level for any farm commodity except tob: > 
Mar, 13 | S. 3420, to extend for 2 years Public Law 480 of the 83d C See oo ee To ens Deena. Coenen 8 to Be) ee eae -| om 
amendment to eliminate requirement that Secretar. oe under which agricultural surpluses are sold and ee oe | Yes, 
. of nonstrategic materials, 4 Agpeed to 44 to 30.) y of Agriculture barter.up to $500 million of surplus commodities a pit aed pecuie oe Aiken | No. 
; . 3420; Case amend ; 2 uty-fréee entry 
_ : 8, 3420: Jenner ———~oe ee nae over spending of foreign currencies received from sale of farm 1 i See 
that went to war against the United 8 pluses to any country that has not assured the President it wot Beurpogses. (Rejected 25 to.86)--...| No 
§ 3490: Willi nited States. (Rejected 24 to 53.) e President it would not support a Communist ¢ i 
al : e aes ak eee So extension to 1 year, (Rejected 38 to 42) ny eee | 
: ‘ments in 1958-59 could ke ee ee motion to agree to House amendments providing that price supports ia 1958 and acreag ae | No. 
July 24 | 8. 4071, Agricultural Act of 1958; vote on Y evels. (Agreed to 48 to 32.) at price supports i 1958 and acreage allot- | Yes. 
July 25 | S. 4071: Dirksen amendment to make doll oung amendment adding to the bill a 4-year extension of the W 
july 25 | S. 4071: Proxmnire amendment to pry proc rreoctams an floors on cotton, rice, and corn temporary arian | of 1954. (Agreed to 67 to 9)-.-.......| Yes. 
july 2 | S. 4071' Humphrey amendment to give corn a sok qoean pave een oe 57). ae Peribement.~ (Rejected 35 to 51). ..._. No. 
rain acre: ucers alternativ » aeaINT oo enw e ne sewn ina enicn mensions mu vag 
fly 25 | 8. 4071; sree Saar nee rve. (Rejected 28 to 55.) iuative price support of G5 percent of parliy if they translor 20 percent of facd-"| Yee: 
ore increase dairy price su : : : : 
ai a bil ot ee tie to substitute price supports Between Goad 90 pemetatoeel year 1959. (Rejected 24 to 49)__.___._- | Ye 
bill of pr ppor on previous market prices. (Rejected of parity but not less.than $1.10 per bushel on corn for provision fom 
a 6. 4071; passes 3 ees Act of 1958. (Passed 62 to 11) eer ee 
y 8, 4100, to esta Agricultural Research ‘and Industrial Administrat Poy hy + Tek nega alae ath 
i) 3 ministre 2 oT)ys > eS eee ee ee y 
ee = ae slaughter bij; vote on Senate Agriculture Commeiaes Sales eotiike ier Se iculiure, "(Passed 81 t9 0) > 
to SS 3 -year study of humane slaughtering methods. (Rejected N -~ 
July 29 eae aaa —— — to clarify provision stipulating that humane slaughter laws shall not interfere witt igi alec | ie 
July 29 | H. R. 8308; O"Mahoney amendment to recommit th e with religious methods of slaughtering. | No. 
July 20 | H. R. 8308; passage of House bill forbidding cerca ie feeb ee eer - 
Passed 72 to 9 ties from buying me: lenatitarca whan do oth ~= <== | N 
(Pas to 9.) ying meat from slaughterers who do not use humane slaughtering methods. | Yes. 
te APPROPRIATIONS 
Feb, 3| H. R. 10146, fiscal 1958 suppleme: : 
orogtam. ’ (Passed 78 to0) ntal defense appropriation bill to appropriate $1,260,000,000 and transfer $150,000,( 
Mar. 10 | H. R. 10881, second supplemental appropriation bill; Hayden motion te 50,000,000 for accelerated missile defense | Yes. 
Soil-Bank pr : ion te suspend rules i 
Me, 1 | > — eee anstien te eae oe acreage by 30 percent if they give eke a the = to allow cotton farmers to withdraw from | No 
than 1957 "year. (Reiected —— — and amend bill to provide that price supports for dairy Spoanens fee tne oa. 36 to 48.) ‘iw 
Mar. 11 | H. R. 10881, Morse point of order . 58 marketing year should not be less | Ye 
: is against a section in bill : SS | res. 
between expiration of providing $3,000 compensation f allie . . 
July 30 a. R. 11574, fiseal sateen es a nee = ao appeintment. (Rejected Hiro of Federal Power Commission for period | Yes. 
589,000,000 t ral agencies; Magnuson a : 
Joly. 20.| H. R. 12738, Saisosuenaaa indienne and disability fund. (Agreed to 44 snd motion to concur in a House amendment appropriating | Yes 
Aug. 14 | H. R. 13450, supplemental a ee eee cae ceed 7S 000) ta 
(Rejected 31 to 47 ppropriation bill for fiscal 1959; Sparkman amendment to add $ Se | Ye 
eileen Gn hn ea suai Sitesi add $75,000 for farm housing research by land-grant colleges. | Yes. 
SNe Syne ent o . = ° 
Aug. 15 HR 13400; Ellender amendment ‘. delete $5,000,000 eral funds for any study or plan for United States surrender to a foreign power. (Agreed to Yes. 
hue 20 | H.R. 13450, ent 4 delete $5,000,000 in funds for informationa s ° 
as a report; Johnson motion to sustain Senate Sas bee guaranty fund of U.S. Information Agency. (Rejected 23 to 59) N 
Aug. 23 | H. R. 13192 sestuad Senciag anguegetanipas rs ‘Bocal 198% (Agreed to 86 to 0.) g appropriation of funds to National Aeronautics and Space Ad- | Yes 
Aug. 3 | H. R. 13192: Ellend ae fas Bogen 00h; Eeater ethenianant tered itary | 
Aug. 23 | H.R! 13856, aeniiis aliee tbe. ceprintion; Willinee me oa by $50,000,000. (Rejected 36 to | — funds by $100,000,000.. (Rejected 36 to 45)__} Yes. 
try to reduce Federal expenditures b cm otion te suspend rules to permit consideration of Vi a a a ee ewer enn a= | Yes. 
s by 2 percent on defense a ; J sideration of Williams amendment aski - reside | 
ppropriations and 4 percent on other appropriations. (Rejected 30 to 45.)" oe 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Mar, 12 | 8, 3148, emer, 
- 3148, gency housing bill; M 
ee he rk 4.5 to 4 Sa Saeeah (Rejected 47 to ee to eliminate provisions authorizing Veterans’ Administration to raiseinterest rate on GI | | Y 
; ; ; Know ‘ sea oans | Ye 
Mar, 12 | S. 3148: Ca —— — to table Capehart motion to reconsider vote on Monroney amend : 4 ; ns es. 
cde. motion to table Long amendment that 3 ; yamendment. (Carried by Vice President's cing 47-47 ti 
backed mortgages would be availabl hat would urge Federal Reserve Board to try to sti » ent’s vote breaking 47-47 tie)_| No. 
ro 4 E 3148; passage of bill. (Passed 86 to a 4.5-percent interest. (Agreed to 45 to 43.) Eee Sow et marian money to Hderay | Neo 
. 3497, Community Facilities Act of 1958, to increase from $100,000,000 to $1,000 
: 1958, to increase from $100,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 the fund for loans to build public , 
motion to table 100,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 ; a sa caanss tema se mae == === === Yes 
4m. 1) §. 3407; Thurmond Ie eee ated cotta ee eetaiadiny email ee Sen renee seenaeeld FY es 
. . 3497: Knowl: : D ning consider at: lA iad 3 
Ape, 15 | 8. 3497; Knowland miotion to postpone consideration of bill until Apr. 1. Cee Yes. 
ry 15 | 8. 3497; Case amendment to ineor Ste ective interest rate from 334 to3 percent. (Rejected 40 to 41)___..-....----.-.........----..--..--s-.--e-0e-- | No. 
pt. 16 | 8. 3497; Thurmond amendment Set eens of Davis-Bacon Act regarding prevailing wages and 40:hour week. (Agreed to 54 to 25)...._....... Yes 
Apr. 16 | $ 07: Boal or conditions.” (Rejected 33 to —Cygeagpa terms” in provision authorizing loans when credit is vpen other vie arash axogauy tober” | No 
. . 7; s oan wise available on equally fe " 
Ape, 16 | “8. 3497: oo See, aes eee cee from $1,000,000,000 to' $50,000,000. (Rejected 33 to 52 equally favor | No. 
ape, 16 | 5 ti02:, (Agreed to 60 to 27.) e Bush amendment to require that at least 90 percent of the funds authorized be used for public-school cor suaee'| Yon 
27 \H. ivi; posta oh th bal. . (Passed 60 to: Bi es ks an or public-school construc- | Yes. 
benefits, set a employment Compensation Act of 1958; Kennedy amendment to expand cover: ewan nm nnn nnn he Ciliates ceinensitiibining es Ye 
May 8 | HR esis Se ee Oe Re ee ide Seid ie eee: tor gh waamgtenea, fiaamecd by Federd goante. | Yes. 
. R, 12065; Kennedy ndment to : 7 yed, financed by Federal grants. 
to.exem ame: extend duration of benefit payments a 
ails _ “1% States from repaying Federal aid under the bill if Se Teraiinr dole, ee Suen _ = gee if States do not act; and | Yes 
. R. 12065; Kennedy amen yment reserve funds are low. (Rejected d 
jenio eh; Kennedy amendment to extend duration of beneltt payments by 16 weeksand provide F ee 
May 28 x8. 12065; Long amendment to in publi = t provide Federal administration if States do not act. (Re- | Yes. 
ederal-Stat: crease ic assistanée payments to the aged i 3 
a % | H.R. 12065: od pores o persoy to $70 and increasing Federal share of ne et — og $5 per month by raising maximum monthly | Yes. 
% | H.R: 12065: G able a motion to reconsider the vote on Long amend > 
May 2B H, R. 12065, ‘ooper a to provide for Federal administration of the tem ndment. (Agreed to OE B0 DB) og crcwmseinsinsiscccuans No. 
ER PO ee porary benefit program if the States do not act. (Rejected 26 to 54)__| Yes 
to stud * Education Act of 1°58, to authoriz: ~ onctenatabe @1 200 NNN (me in Wes on a nnn ne eo 3 2 = = 2 >= 5+ = ------- oh 
ents and schools: vote ‘on McNam ? e proximately $1.300,000,000 in Federai grants ana lnanc fa Sia nere itachi ante. i Yes, 
ep construction. (Rejected 30 ara amendment to add section authorizing $1,000,000 grants and loans for a 7-year program of aid | Yes. 
13 | H, R. 13247; Morse amendment to add $500 to ee ee ee 
Ang, 13 to 69.) each scholarship award to be used by the colleges and ufitversiti 
H. R. 13247; Cooper arrendment to reduce from $17,500 ee Cee Ye 
award ,000- ‘ : : 
ix. i H. oa co amt per year. (A ato 46 to, 42.) , to $5,000,000 the annual authorization for national defense scholarships and limiting each | No. 
: R. 13549, Social Seeur! assed 62 to 26)... * 
= Wa ty Amendments of 1 een eae tne w nn naan ewnnen anna — = nace ewan nnn nnn ~ an = 5 == =~ -= 
ments; Yar amend of 1958, increasing benefits apy: Kpctnamantentsometbabaiectiacacanasncoseoonson Y 
de. 2| H.R. 12728, Longshoremen’s and Harbor Wo ie asses, Yes. 
“ benefits 10 and 30 s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act revision bill; Morse 
MM. 221 FR. 12708- percent, respectively. (Agreed to 80 ’ amendment ‘aising railroad retirement and 
Re 2) HR. 12728) Morse amendment to modify House bill b: ieuihe nt and unemployment | Yes. 
“tag, 2 | HF" [gc Rasseee of the bill. (Passed 71 to ms... bill, as above. (Agreed to 68 to 14).............-----+------------ 
, National Defense Education Act of 1958, a en Sov wit-paas paoazam fal See ae yon 
port horize approximately $1,000,000,000 for a 7-year program of aid to students | Yes. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


. 


Measure, question, and result 





| H. R. 12181, Mutual Security ne of 1958; Proxmire amendment to place funds for military assistance and defense support under Defense Department 
budget. (Rejected 16 to 56. 
| H. R. 12181; Proxmire amendment to cut military assistance and defense support by $104,000,000. (Rejected 31 to 53) -_-... chk becintidhibidliatinetmmn.. 
) 


| H. R. 12181; Knowland amendment to strike out permission for President to authorize aid to Communist-dominated nations other than Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and North Korea. (Agreed to 43 to 42.) 

| H. R. 12181; Knowland motion to table a motion to reeonsider vote on Knowland amendment. (Agreed to 45 to 39).-._.- 2-2-2. 

| H. R. 12181; Bridges amendment to eliminate provision that United States should join with other nations to assist India in completing current economic 

| development program. (Rejected 35 to 47.) 

| H. R. 12181; Bridges amendment to bar aid to Yugoslavia and Poland. (Rejected 22 to 54)__......-.-.........-.-.---.-.---.. 

| H. R. 12181; Ellender amendment to reduce authorization for military assistance funds. by $500,000,000. (Rejected 24 to 45) 

| H. R. 12181; Ellender amendment to require that $200,000,000 of the $235,000,000 cut in military assistance and defense-support authorization would be 
taken from military assistance. (Agreed to 43 to 28.) 

| H. B. 22081, passage of bike OAT, PANO. EE OD Bio iviie ec -mnintinecceckwosisthbegr an oie) pentiines giiies cigs ts ee dambiiteaiiians ciriagialsis ie atliaiaee Nihil tale ee ia 

| S. Con. Res, 94, expre sing the indignation of Congress at the Hungarian Government’s execution of Imre Nagy and other leaders of 1956 revolution in 
Hungary. (Adopted 91 to 0.) 

Tas treatin. CRatsmod ct DOG BF 00 O code ooo corp pr ececd er ecnteeestngdeallcenctkbegecods pimcdinnintieitetie nie see se 

H. R. 12591, -“—~ c a version of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958; vote on Clark amendment to make Reciprocal Trade Program 

} permanent. (Rejected 4 to 85.) 

| H. R. 12591; Johnson ainendment to delete section providing that a Presidential veto of a Tariff Commission escape-clause finding shall not take effect 

| unless it is approved within 90 days by a majority of both Houses of Congress. (Accepted 63 to 27.) 

| H. R. 12591; Payne amendment to provide that Congress may override the President’s disapproval of a Tariff Commission recommendation within 60 

| days by a majority vote ofeach House. (Rejected 34 to 57.) 





products in order to refer case to Agriculture Department for study. (Rejected 44 to 46.) 
Hi, 2. 12508, passage of tie DER, CERI TR Wb Win eer ne ccesennnpihcern@-sabennabireahbonsakalbbipb nha sdomncamesaa rah ee. 


| S. Con Res. 109; Sparkman motion to table Jenner motion to reconsider adoption of resolution expressing sense of Congress that United Nations should | 


| set up a permanent police force. (Agreed to 66 to 14.) 
H, R. 12591, Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958; adoption of conference report. (Adopted 72 to 18).........-.------- soc ence cneneee----- 
Tat:-treaties with: United Kingdoms. <(ROtied TR GED ei sccndninwcqguttigion onnnchnnanthrmeenndinndibdgoukithauboanshietgpniominy eomnaadin x 


LABOR 


2888, Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act; Allott amendment to exempt welfare plans established on level-of-benefits basis (principally em- 


| ployer administered). (Rejected 28 to 59.) 
2888; Knowland amendment to require election of union officers by popular vote at least every 4 years and make failure an unfair labor practice and 


crime punishable by law. (Kejected 37 to 53.) 


n 


2 


MN 


2888; Knowland amendment to authorize the Secretary of Labor to make public union financial and other reports and to notify the Attorney General 


| of any false information he believes has been filed. (Rejected 33 to 53.) 
2888; Knowland amendment to bar as an exclusive bargaining agent any union that-refuses to grant equal rights and privileges to all members. 


| (Rejected 28 to 53.) 
2888; Smith amendment to eliminate a Taft-Hartley Act provision barring strikers permanently replaced during a strike from voting in representa- 


| tion elections. (Rejeeted 33 to 50.) 
| S. 2888; Smith amendment to permit the National Labor Relations Board to certify unions in the building construction industry as exclusive bargaining 


agents without prior election. (Rejected 34 to 52.) 


nm Mm 


™m 


| 2888; Watkins amendment to permit NLEB to decline jurisdiction in labor disputes which do not have a substantial efiect on commerce and to per- 
| mit the States to assert jurisdiction in such cases. (Rejected 35 to 51.) 
2888; Curtis amendment to tighten Taft-Hartley Act prohibition against secondary boycotts by prohibiting certain types of picketing and coercive 


acts. (Rejected 26 to 60.) 
. 2888; Mundt amendment to bar anyone ineligible to vote because of a State or Federal conviction from serving as a manager, truster. or employee of 


| an employee welfare or pension fund. (Agreed to 90 to@.) 4 
2888; Knowland amendment to permit NLRB to invalidate a union election in which a member has been deprived of his vote contrary to union 


rules, provided denial could have affected the outcome of the election. (Rejected 35 to 53.) 

2088, pasbage of the BIN. (Pamed GB 00 @).. .cnagi $c. cctin + 6b6h ig ERE all> nde tnd ndcdshétapbeseabibnenissone<edbaccbtuubbedbdncavtbamntuscanh 
3974, Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958; Cooper amendment to empower Secretary of Labor to subpena individuals and 

records when making investigations authorized by the act. (Agreed to 86 to 0.) 

3974; Cooper amendment to require unions and their officers to report to each o. their members the same information that must be reported to Secre- 


tary of Labor under the act. (Agreed to 85 to 0.) 7 ? 
3974; Javits amendment to bar from union office for 5 years any person found after a hearing to have failed to file information required under the sct. 


(Agreed to 86 to 0.) 
3974; Ives amendment to strike from the bill a provision exempting unions with less than 200 members from reporting and disclosure requirements. 


mn nm nN 


m 


fm ™| mm 


m 





tate tata 


3974; Ives amendment to substitute for — Watkins amendment guage to require NLRB to assert jurisdiction in all cases arising under 
National Labor Relations Act. (Rejected 43 to 46.) 


mmr 


3974; Smith amendmeni to impose fiduciary responsibility on persons handling union moneys and permit members to sue in Federal courts against 
misuse. (Rejected 42 to 47.) 

3974; Smith amendment to bar access to NLRB to any union that has not filed with the Secretary of Labor and made available to members the organ- 
izational and financia! documents and reports required by the act. (Rejected 30 to 53.) 

3974; Knowland aucneiaians to require unions, on petit‘on of 20 percent of members, to hold secret-ballot referendums on recall of officers or changes 
in bylaws. (Rejected 31 to 52.) 

. ss Capehart amendment to provide that on petition of 4 of membership, a local union must call a meeting to consider removing officers. (Re- 
jected 27 to 52.) 

3974; Mundt amendment to provide that union officers may be removed by members’ majority vote equal to at least 60 percent of total votes cast 


when the officer was elected. (Rejected 24 to 58.) 
3974; Ervin amendment to require secret-ballot election of international union officers at least once every 4 years and of local officers at least every 3 


mihRhn Mm 


tm 


|} years. (Agreed to 78 to 4.) 
. 3974; Ervin amendment to insure union members the right to remove officers for cause by majority vote. (Agreed to 47 to 35)_.....-..-----..------- 
3974; Mundt amendment to require employers to sign non-Communist affidavits in order to gain access to NLRB and to retain a similar Taft-Hartley 


mn 


| _ Act requirement for union officers. (Agreed to 66 to 20.) 


tte Curtis wen gny to bar “hot cargo” contracts and strengthen existing laws against secondary boycotts and recognition and organizational 

picketing. (Rejected 32 to 51.) ‘ . 

| S. 3974; Potter amendment to permit the Secretary of Labor, on complaint of union member, to bring civil suit for recovery of member’s dues if union 
funds are not being used solely for collective bargaining and related activities. (Rejected 30 to 51.) : Se 

8.3974; Knowland amendment to bar union contract no-strike clauses unless approved by a majority of membership by secret ballot. (Rejected 32 to 57). 

8. 3974; Mundt amendment to require union elections to be supervised by a membership board of representatives of all candidates but excluding candi- 
dates and ‘union officers. (Rejected 44 to 45.) ' 

8. 3974; McClellan amendment to strike out a provision permitting building trades and construction employers to conclude contracts with unions that 


| have not won a representation election. (Rejected 29 to 60.) 


mn 











| 8. 3974, passage of the bill. (Passed 88 to 1).-.....---.--------—--- piace Nhe mdse ai iach selleisaineds 


| H. R. 12181; Williams amendment to bar aid to Dominican TOUTS, ; GIOCO FE BO a Bec ese cite rncithhtgnidas a nvidinan stot gatin diminitiisttinipdi et ec a) 


| H. R. 12591; Magnuson amendment to provide that Tariff Commission may be bypassed in investigation of proposed import quotas on agricultural | 


2888; Knowland amendment to set conditions under which trusteeships may be established over local unions. (Rejected 35 to 53).............-.---| 
2888;*#Knowland amendment to make illegal any payments to union representatives by agents of an employer. (Rejected 35 to 52)_.....-.....-.-._. 








2888; Mundt amendment to direct Secretary of Labor to publish reports on violations of S. 2888 or mishandling of union funds. (Rejected 22 to 67) _- 


(Agreed to 79 to 1.) 

3874; Goldwater amendment to strike eut language narrowing definition of ‘‘supervisor’’ under the Taft-Hartley law. (Rejected 38 to 47)......-....- 
3974; Allott amendment to assure that conferences and associations of labor representatives are subject to act. (Agreed to 83 to 2).....-.....-.------ 
3974; Holland amendment to permit States and territories to regulate or prohibit strikes in public utilities. (Rejected 27 to 60)......-.......-------- 


3974; Watkins amendment to permit States to assert jurisdiction over labor disputes NLRB declines to handle. (Rejected 37 to 53)....- ckonnpentil 
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Date Measure, question, and result Proxmire 
vote 
“i 
Apr. 29 Fi, Be. TERI ee Ce Te OE are ee ne Or nn on oe nce cn cccncnnccancoucnanesusccacouuccecaccecceees Yes. 
July 18 | H. R. 12541, Senate version of Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. (Passed 80 to 0)----.-.------------------ RI the tes deinen acciag Yes 
July 30 | H. R. 13015, to authorize $1,700,000,000 for military construction in fiscal 1959. (Passed 80 to 0) -.-------.---------------------------------------------- Yes 
‘Aug. 12 | S. 2266, wage rates at Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard; to override President’s veto. (Passed over-veto 69 to 20)__..._...--------.-2-- eee | Yes 
—_—_—_—_—_————— 
MISCELLANEOUS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
Feb. 5| S. Res. 231, providing funds for investigations by Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mgnopoly; Knowland amendment to cut furids to | No. 
$250,000 instead of $365,000. (Rejected 28 to 61.) 
Feb. 5 | S. Res. 250, providing $150,000 for investigations by Senate Rules and Administration Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections; Curtis amendment to 4 No. 
limit subeommittee staff. (Rejected 25 to 49.) | 
Feb. 6| 8. Res. 256; Johnson resolution to establish a special Senate ‘Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration. (Adopted 78 to 1)_..-..-.....-----.-.| Yes. 
Feb. 26 | H. R. - Postal Rate Increase Act; Monroney amendment to set uniform 4-cent rate on Ist-class mail, deleting provision for 5-cent rate. (Rejected | Yes.} 
42 to 49. | 
Feb. 27 | H. R. 5836; Proxmire-Clark amendment to place $1,800,000 annual limit on mail “subsidy” received by any publisher of magazine or 2d-class mailing | Yes. 
matter. (Rejected 33 to 57.) 
Feb. 27 | H. R. 5836; Monroney amendment to recommit the bill with instructions to eliminate the 5-cent nonlocal Ist-class letter rate. (Rejected 40 to 48)-_-_-- | Yes 
Feb. 27 | H. R. 5836; Morse amendment for lerger increase in 2d-class rates for advertising in newspapers and magazines. (Rejected 17 to 71)--------.---------- | Yes 
Feb. 28 | H. R. 5836; Carroll amendment to-retain present 2d-class rate for nonprofit publications. (Rejected 35 to 49)____-______------.---.- | Yes 
Feb. 28 | H. R. 5836; Javits amendment to provide 2-cent, instead of 214-cent, rate on certain 3d-class mail. (Rejected 6 to 79)_........-----.-----.--.---------- i No. 
Feb. 28 | H. R. 5836; Carlson amendment to revise pay increase provisions for postal workers. (Rejected 29 to 54)___________._-__-__-_---_-------__-.----------- | No. 
Feb. 28 | H. R. 5836; Long amendment to provide temporary cost-of-living pay increases for postal supervisors as well as lower level employees. (Accepted 50 | Yes. 
to 31.) 
May 14 |.Nomination of Gorden M. Tiffany as staff director of Civil Rights Commission. (Confirmed 67 to 13)____...._......-------------------.------------- Yes 
May 21 | H. R. 5836, Postal Rate Increase Act, including postal employees’ pay increase; conference report. (Agreed to 88 to 0)_..-_-- aa Yes 
June 27 | H. R. 7999, statehood for Alaska; Monroney amendment to substitute commonwealth status instead of statehood. (Rejected 29 to 50)___._....--.----- | No. 
June 27 | H. R. 7999; Eastland point of order to delete as unconstitutional Presidential power to withdraw lands for defense purposes. (Rejected 28 to 53)_..----| No. 
June 30| H. R. 7999; Eastland point of order on grounds of unconstitutionality of senatorial election provision. (Rejected 22 to 62)_........---.------.---------- No. 
June 30} H. R. 7999; Stennis motion to refer bill to Armed Services Committee. (Rejected 31 to 55)__...------- oe erat een Ba R ie a Apa atte i eh ae Seat sbtaccoenmneiomn ant ees 
June 30/ H. R. 7999; Thurmond amendment to eliminate section for national-defense withdrawals by Executive order. (Rejected 16 to 67)...--.-------------- | No. 
meecee | H.R. 7000, pemenee OF See pa: Cr enned O46 te 90) 8. dice is oe kn ne oe a eg sh-- 5 ------ 5 se BE ann da Di Re piliighannnaon oe Yes 
July 1| H. R. 7963, Small Business Act; Thye amendment to make Small Business Administration a permanent Federal agency. (Accepted 55 to 26)-.------- | No. 
July 1| H. R. 11451, to authorize Federal construction and sale to private steamship line of 2 super ocean liners; vote on adoption of conference report eliminating | Yes 
provision barring free or reduced rates for Government employees and Congressmen traveling at their own expense. (Agreed to 51 to 20.) | 
mer 11 H. R. 11461; aGontion of the. qonieremes repert. (Agreed to 41 to 18) -- ..__.......-.....-...----~-s-----+---+--------------------5--------------------- | No. 
July 23 | S. Res. 264, expressing Senate’s wish for Cabinet Committee study of proposed International Development Association as affiliate of World Bank; voteon | No. 
Capehart amendment to provide for study of all existing international loan agencies. (Rejected 40 to 47.) 
Ce ee go a US OEY ee ee ee ee ee Yes. 
July 31 | H. R. 8002, to provide that appropriations requests to Congress be accompanied by a proposed limitation on annual accrued expenditures. (Passed 68 | Yes. 
to 6.) 
‘Aug. 6| S. ~ 16, a — Charter Act; Morse amendment to substitute Commission to draft home-rule charter to be voted on by District residents. | No. 
(Rejected 17 to 63. 
Aug. 6 | 8. 1545, passage of the bill to set up territorial government for the district. (Passed 61 to 22)-_-.....--...----------.------------------------------------ Yes. 
Aug. 14 | 8. 2883, amended bill to block proposed 32-foot extension of east front. of the Capitol. (Rejected 32 to 47)__...-..---..-----+---------------------.------ | Yes. 
Aug. 18 | S. Res. 362-374, citing 13 persons for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer questions of Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in Labor | Yes. 
or Management Field. (Adopted en bloc 87 to 0.) 
Aug. 18 | Nomination of W. Wilson White as Assistant Attorney General in charge of Justice Department’s Civil Rights Division. (Confirmed 56 to 20)------- Yes. 
Aug.-19 | H. R. 11477; Senate version of Mallory rule bill to bar Federal court judges from disqualifying confessions of suspects solely because of delay in bringing | Yes. 
suspect for arraignment; vote on amendment inserting word “‘reasonable’’ before word “‘delay.’”’ (Accepted 41 to 39.) 
Aug. 19 | H. Rk. 11477; Ervin amendment empowering trial judge to determine whether delay in arraignment is reasonable. (Rejected 18 to 62)_.-...-_.._--- .| No. 
Aug. 19 | H. R. 11477; Morse amendment to bar interrogation of suspect or admissibility of suspect’s statement unless he first was informed of nature of accusa- | Yes. 
tion and of his rights. (Rejected 13 to 64.) 
ER, 0 en 5 ibaa sacenndcenabenline daceccabansannanicdestostadlacctussctee No. 
Aug. 20 | H. R. 6789, minor court bill; vote on Hennings motion to table Jenner amendment to limit appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. (Agreed to | Yes. 
49 to 41.) . 
Aug. 20 | S. 654, permitting States to enact laws baring subversive activities; vote on Hennings motion to table McClellan amendment to provide that no act of | Yes. 
° Congress should be construed as nullifying State laws on the same subject unless Congress so specified or there was an irreconcilable conflict between 
a State and Federal law. (Rejected 39 to 46.) 
Aug. 20 | S. 654; Bennett motion to table McClellan motion to reconsider rejected Hennings motion, as abuve. (Adopted 47 to 40)_..-.-.-----.-------.----.-.-- | No. 
ie? JOUNSON MOsos tO Meeretnee seem, mee, O8. TA dotted 100 $8) oo 8 ook. enn ncn ncn can cecencncnecensecntnnecwecnnsnnecnccensonccee= Yes. 
Aug. 21 | 8. 654; Carroll motion to recommit bill to Senate Judiciary Committee. (Adopted 41 to 40)_....--.---.----------------------------------- +--+ +--+ 2 -- | Yes. 
TAXES AND ECONOMIC POLICY 
Feb. 20 | H. R. 5822, to permit subsidized airlines to retain net capital gains from sale of old equipment for reinvestment in new flight equipment; vote on Lausche | Yes. 
amendment to require payment of the capital gains to the Government over a 6-year period. (Rejected 14 to 70.) | 
Feb, 24 H. R. 9955, to increase temporarily the national debt limit by $5,000,000,000 to $280,000,000,000; Cotton motion to recommit the bill. (Rejected 12 to 74)_| No. 
Feb. 24 | H. R. 9955; Lausche amendment to limit the increase to $3,000,000,000. (Rejected 27 to 56)._......___._-.____-___--_-_--------~-----------..------------ No. 
Mar, 12 oe mae calling on President, as an antirecession measure, to accelerate spending of funds already appropriated for civil construction projects. | Yes. 
Approved 93 to 1.) | 
Mar, 13 | H. R. 10021, to extend 1955 formula for taxing income of life-insurance companies; vote on Douglas amendment to cut taxes $5,200,000,000 by reducing | Yes. 
individual income-tax rate and repealing or reducing certain excise taxes. (Rejected 14 to 71.) 
Mar. 14 | H. R. 10021; Proxmire- Yarborough amendment to increase personal income-tax exemption for individuals from $600 to $800. (Rejected 1) to 64)_.-.---- | Yes. 
1-00 ee ee nena aw mc ndenidnntcormne dein aainnen--s0r----+---------}| NO. 
Mar. 14 ran os 69, calling on President, as an antirecession measure, to accelerate spending of funds already appropriated for military construction projects. | Yes. 
Adopted 76 to 1). 
Mar, 26 | 8. a 14, rn Highway Act of 1958; vote on Hruska amendment to permit erection on interstate highways of signs of any size authorized by State law. | No. 
ejected 31 to 58.) 
Mar. 26 | 8. 3414; Kerr amendment to strike out provision providing bonus in Federal interstate highway funds for States that regulate billboard advertising on | No. 
M new portions of Interstate Highway System. (Rejected 41 to 47.) ies = 
ar. 26 | S. 3414; Hruska amendment to strike out provision limiting conditions under which Federal Government reimburses States for costs of relocating utility | No. 
M facilities on federally aided highways. (Agreed to 47 to 38.) “ i 
i’ 7 H. R, 9821, with Senate version substituted for House text of Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958; vote on passage. (pened $626.0 2......-<.-.-----.--- Yes 
Pr. 2 are ve =e Harbor Flood Control Act of 1958, authorizing $1,500,000,000 for construction by Army Corps of Engineers; vote on conference report. | Yes 
greed to 52 to 11.) 
May 13] 8, 3683, Area Redevelopment Act to provide $379,500,000 in Federal loans.and grants for redevelopment of localities suffering chronic unemployment; | No. 
M vote on Bush amendment to prohibit loans to help an industry relocate from one area to another. (Rejected 26 to 59.) . é 
Tat, | 8- 3683, passage of the bill. _ (Passed 46 to 36)... __--.----.------a-~---na-nnnonne~nnenn2nnennoe-n =~ Sa la al Mini ca nianegdinb nein Yes 
jun’ 17 | 8. 3910, River and Harbor Flood Control Act of 1958, revised, version of vetoed bill authorizing $1,500,000,000. (Passed 75 to 1) —--_-_-----_-_.____. aken |. Ee 
une 18) H.R. 12695, 1-year extension of existing corporate and certain excise taxes; vote on Douglas amendment to reduce taxes by $6,000,000,000 by cutting | Yes 
June personal income taxes $50 per person, repealing certain excise taxes, and giving tax relief to small business. (Rejected 23 to 65.) _ 
19 | H. R. 12695; MeNamara amendment to re 10-percent excise tax on passenger cars, 8 percent excise tax on auto parts and accessories, and reduce from | Yes. | 
Taine 19 n to 5 percent excise tax on trucks and . (Rejected 32 to 59.) ; : 
nc ant aa amendment to refund to manufacturer 14 of excise tax on automobiles if paid by him directly to the ultimate purchaser. (Re- | Yes 
O y 
_ 2 i R. 12695; Smathers amendment to repeal 3-percent tax on freight transportation. (Agreed to 59 to 25) .....-.--.-------------+---------------------- Yes 
Tune 29 | R. 12695; Smathers amendment to repeal 10 percent on passenger transportation. (Agreed to 50 \o 35)......-.-------------------------------------- Yes 
June 29 | R. 12695; Potter amendment to reduce excise tax on automobiles to 5 percent. (Rejected 32 to 44) .__.._------------------.-------------..-- -------- Yes 
wt Rone iy ~~" Te to reverse existing normal tax and surtax rates so as to reduce corporate tax rates on Ist $25,000 of taxable income | Yes 
000. (Re 3 
pe : _ R. 12695; Jas amendment to reduce certain-excise taxes and repeal others. (Rejected 20 to 55)-..-......---.-...------------------------------- Yes. 
tily 11} 3." R. 12695; Douglas amendment to repeal 10 nt excise tax on local telephone calls, (Rejected 32 to 43)........-.--------------------------------- Yes. 
- 4036, Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act of 1958 to establish support program for domestically mined zinc, lead, tungsten, and acid-grade fluorspar, No. 
Tnly 1) | g 8.8 L-year stockpile-purchase plan for ape vote on Williams amendment to delete price supports for tungsten. (Rejected 25 to 57.) : 
: 4036; Williams amendment to eliminate authority in bill for Secretary of Interior to borrow up to $350,000,000 from the Treasury. (Rejected 28 to 54). No. 
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Date Measure, question, and result Proxmire 
| vote” 
i i 
July 12 | 8. 4088, phemge of the bil. (CPaemed 70 te Wn a a2 i win pai on a cena? eae iealn are eeen aaah eeziak aie ae Yes, 
Aug. 11 | H. R. 7125, Excise Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958; Thye amendment to strike out increase from 8 to 20 years for period in which excise tax payments | No, 
may be deferred on whisky in bond. (Rejected 39 to 51.) ’ | 
Aug. 11 | H. R. 7125; Williams amendment to reduce annual oil and gas percentage depletion allowance from 27.5 percent to 15 percent. (Rejected 26 to 63)________ Yes, 
Aug. 11 | H. R. 7125; Proxmire amendment to revise oil and gas percentage depletion allowance to 15 percent for producers with gross annue! income of $5,000,000 | Yes, 
- a 21 percent for those with incomes between $1,000,000 and $5,000,000; and to 27.5 percent for producers with incomes under $1,000,000. 
(Rejected 31 to 58.) 
Aug. 12 | H. R. 7125; Malone amendment to reduce cabaret tax from 20 percent to 10 percent. (Rejected 39 to 51)__......_---.------------2s------- 2-2 Yes, 
Aug. 12 H. R. 8381, Technical Amendments Act of 1958; vote on Kerr appeal from ruling of presiding officer that amendments adding text of Self-Employed | Yes, 
Individuals Retirement Act (H. R. 10) were germane, (Ruling rejected 32 to 52.) 
Aug. 18 H. R. 469, he — Products Identification Act; vote on Pastore motion to recommit the bill to Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. | No, 
| (Rejected 36 to 47. 
Aug. 22 | H. R. 13580, to increase the permaneut public debt limit from $275,000,000,000 to $283,000,000,000 and temporary limit to $288,000,000,000 through June 30, | No. 
1959. (Passed 57 to 20.) | 
Aug. 24} H. R. 2, to authorize a 3-year diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the Hlinois Waterway; vote on McNamara amendment to specify that the | Yes, 
limit be for a l-year period. (Adopted 29 to 28.) } 
Aug. 44 | H. BR. & Potter motion te table the BM. - (Rejected Bite OPPs nk sn oh in 8 a a ee hick cknc bn so deabck lakes Rite lees ens dea wees Yes, 
Aug. 24 | H. R. 2; Morton motion to table a Douglas motion to recommit the bill to committee with instructions to report back immediately with McNamara | Yes, 


b amendment removed. (Rejected 28 to 28.) 


Percentage of all rollcalls in which Senator PROxMIRE voted 


Percentage of all quorum calls in which Senator PROXMIRE was present: -...... cece cennn ene cn wenn cennncencccccecccceceseccccccensccccecescese Se -- W 
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SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


REPORT ENTITLED “PROGRESS RE- 
PORT ON SCIENCE PROGRAMS OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT” (S. 
REPT. NO. 2498) 

Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 12, 1958. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1958, submitted a report entitled 
“Progress Report on Science Programs of 
the Federal Government,” which was 
printed. 





APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of the 
Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed the following 
acts and joint resolutions: 

On August 25, 1958: 

S. 607. An act to provide retirement, cleri- 
cal assistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3333. An Act to facilitate the insurance 
of loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended (relating to 
the conservation of water resources), and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3986. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter inte_an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes. 

August 26, 1958: 

S.377. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to periods of limitation 
applicable to actions or claims, including 
those by or against the United States, for 
recovery of charges for the transportation 
of persons or property, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 400. An act for the relief of Paul Thury; 

S. 540. An act for the relief of the Board 
of National Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori Biagt; 





VOTING PARTICIPATION 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


S. 2004. An act for the relief of George and 
Emma Clifford; 

S. 2043. An act for the relief of Genoveffa 
Migliozzi; 

S. 2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; 

S. 2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; 

S. 2850. An act for the relief of Maria Pon- 
tillo; 

S.2936. An act for the relief of Feofania 
Bankevitz; 

S. 3055. An act for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison. 

5.3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda. 

S. 3509. An act for the relief of Wong Wing 
Boa. 

S.3676. An act for the relief of Maria 
Michela Leo Di Gioia. 

S.3739. An act for the relief of Hermine 
Elmon Papazian; 

S.3743. An act for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano); 


S. 3789. An act for the relief of Donald J. | 


Marion; 

S. 4020. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Inouye (Sparkman). 

S. 4°59. An act ,to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change the 
name of the office established under such 
plan; and 

S.4081. An act for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Puller. : 

On August 27, 1958: 

S.761. An act for_the relief of Charles C. 
and George C. Finn; 

S. 1258. An-act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Robert A. Espe; 

S. 1801. An act for the relief of Guerdon 
Plumley; 

S. 2517. An act to amend sections 2275 and 
2276 of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
certain lands granted to States and Terri- 
tories for public purposes; - 

S. 2530. An act to designate the benefi- 
ciary of the equitable title toland purchased 
by the United States and added to the Rocky 
Boy’s Indian Reservation, Mont.; 


8S. 2592. An act to amend the law relating. 


to the execution of contracts with Indian 
tribes; 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Young; 

S. 3004. An act for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska;. 

8.3195. An act to authorize certain retired 
personnel of the United States Government 





Ae Re ee ee ee oe 8 eRe eR ROR Re He Re ee ene eee eee eee een ee een nn nweee 


a an sete ott 


to accept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain for. 2 








eign countries; : 
S. 3203. An act relating to minerals on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, : 
and for other purposes; . 
S. 3300. An act for the relief of Jean Andre 
Paris; : 
8.3308. An act for the relief of Itzhak ; 
Aronovici; : 
8.3357. An act for the relief of Arturo Er- t 
nesto Audrain y Campos; t 
8S. 3445. An act for the relief of Teruko K. 
Jackson; ( 
S. 3547. An act for the relief of Andrejs | 
Pablo Mierkalns; d 
S. 3572. An act to authorize land exchanges ai 
for purposes of the George Washington Me- P 
morial Parkway in Montgomery County, 
Md., and for other purposes; C 
S. 3607. An act for,the relief of HarveyL 
Forden; ec 
8.3723. An act to amend Public Law 522, el 
84th Congress (relating to the conveyance of + ¢9 
certain lands to the city of Henderson, Nev.); th 
S. 3801. An act for the relief of Klara Leit- 
ner and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner; Ia 
S. 3873. An act to amend section 201 of the ; 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 19 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize te ing 
interchange of inspection services between er! 
executive agencies, and the furnishing of { 
such services by one executive agency to al- ne 
other, without reimbursement or transfer of — ‘ 
funds; 425 
S. 3894. An act for the relief of Joseph BR © ‘ 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineéh det 
ing Co.; : ser 
S.4169. An act to amend the act of Jume | s 
10, 1938, relating to participation by the Sta 
United States in the International Alt; 
Police Organization; tk tah 
S. 4287. An act to amend the act of July Bas 
27, 1956, relating to detention of mail 1 - s 
temporary periods in certain cases; and of 






S. J: Res. 190. Joint resolution to approv® 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in Ne © 
braska. - 

On August 28, 1958: 

8. 166. An act to amend the laws granting 
éducation and training benefits to ome 
veterans so as to extend, with respect 
certain individuals, the period during while! 
such benefits may be offered; ve 

8.765. An act to increase the authorifr 
tion for the appropriation of funds to com | 
plete the International Peace Garden, Nort 


Dakota; 



















































No, 





exchanges 
igton Me- 


1958 


g.2001. An‘ act for the relief of AlaLu 
Duncan Dillard; 


§.2057. An act for the relief of Diana 
ine Greig; 
*s. 2216. An act for the relief of John C. 
Walsh; 


§.2594. An act to transfer certain prop- 
erty and functions of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; 

§. 2888. An act to provide for registration, 
reporting, and disclosure of employee wel- 
fare and pension benefit plans; 

§. 2922. An act to authorize per capita pay- 
ments to members of the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of the 
sale of timber and lumber on the Red Lake 
Reservation, and for other purposes; 

8.3139. An act to repeal the act of July a 
1956, concerning the conveyance of certain 
property of the United States to the village 
of Carey, Ohio; 

8.3219. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 

t Graham Bonnalie; 

§. 3221. An act for the relief of Erika Mar- 

tha Zintl Pearce; 

§.3224. An act to improve opportunities 
for small-business concerns to obtain a fair 
proportion of Government purchases and 
contracts, to facilitate procurement of prop- 
erty and service by the Government, and for 
other purposes; 

8. 3448. An act to authorize the acquisition 
and disposition of certain private lands and 
the establishment of the size of farm units 
on the Seedskadee reclamation project, Wyo- 
ming, and for other purposes; 

8.3534. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Res- 
ervation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; 

8.3564. An act to accord coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to certain 
temporary rural carriers; 

8.3640. An act for the relief of Daniel 
(Nathaniel) Rosenzweig; 

8. 3682. An act to authorize the sale or ex- 
change of certain lands for the United States 
situated in Pima County, Ariz., and for other 
purposes; 

8.3768. An act for the relief of Hing Man 
Chau; 

8.3776. An act to extend the time for the 
collection of tolls to amortize the cost, in- 
cluding reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Miami. Mo.; 

S. 3826. An act for the relief of Concettina 
Tannacchino; " 

8.3882. An act to amend the act of July 1, 
1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), provid- 
ing for the procurement and supply of Gov- 
ernment headstones and markers; 
ae An act for the relief of Peter Till- 
ae 3966. An act to amend Public Law 85- 
ee An act to encourage and authorize 

§ and transfers of Federal employees for 
service with international organizations; 
oe. An act to establish the United 
een e Commission on the Savannah, 
noes a, Saint Marys, Apalachicola-Chat- 
eat ee, and Perdido-Escambia River 

ns, and intervening areas; 
ae ares oo act to extend the boundaries 
you National Forest in the State 
Oregon, and for other purposes; 
8.4071. An act to ‘ 
Price, producti provide more effective 
“ot ction, adjustment, and market- 
odit — for various agricultural com- 

8.4167. An act 
Papago tribal cama ‘the Weaiean "nolioe 
Foundation, and f Sins onal Science 

8.4191. A; or other purposes; 
pan - An act to maintain existing mini- 

um postage rates on certai b 
mailed for delive ‘eatin n publications 
Publication: ry the county of 

8.4196. An ac 
Shipping Act, 


~ 


t to amend the Intercoastal 
1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
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amended, to authorize incorporation of con- 
tract terms by reference in short-form docu- 
ments; 

8.42738. An act to provide for cooperation 
with the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity; r 

S.J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week; and 

8S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to authorize 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy. 

On September 2, 1958: 

S.25. An act relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; 

8.552. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of West 
New York, N. J.; 

S. 1438. An act to amend section 544 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
bonds of United States marshals; 

S. 1764. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

S. 1903. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of civil- 
ian officers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States; 

S. 2006. An act to relieve the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army and Navy of certain respon- 
sibilities outside of the Department of De- 
fense; 

S. 2039. An act to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the performance of labor im- 
posed as a condition for the holding of min- 
ing claims on Federal lands pending the issu- 
ance of patents therefor; 

S. 2114. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449) as amended, to incor- 
porate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to ac- 
quire land for field sites, to undertake con- 
struction and improvement of buildings and 
for other activities. 

S.2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain- buildings to 
the Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner; 

S. 2719. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and eradicate the predatory dogfish sharks, 
to control the deprédations of this species on 
the fisheries of the Pacific coast, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri, Dorothy Margarethe Hadjisky, Maria 
Miceli, and Francesco Riso; 

S. 3142. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 
building sites until needed for construction 
purposes and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; 

S.3276. An act for the relief of Carl Ebert 
and his wife, Gertrude Ebert; 

8.3287. An act for the relief of Vivian D. 
Giesey; 

8.3295. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
authorization for the fisheries loan fund 
established under such act; 

S. 3335. An act to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on a site made available in the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 3379. An act to provide for adjustments 
in. the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

S.3503. An act for the relief of Marie 
Inette Konomos; 

S$. 3680. An act to provide for participation 
of the United States in the World Science- 
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Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1961, and for other purposes; 

8.3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; 

S. 3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America; 

S.3741. An act to facilitate administration 
and management by the Secretary of Agri- 
culturg, of certain lands of the United States 
within national forests; 

S. 3754, An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Navajo Tribe, and for other purposes; 

5.3818. An act for the relief of Vicenta 
Garcia y Puente; 

8.3915. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; / 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
tressed aliens; 

S. 3944. An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of Min- 
nesota and the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
for the development of a highway to provide 
access to the northwest angle in such State; 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svalai; 

S. 4088. An act to approve a repayment con- 
tract negotiated with the Heart Mountain 
Irrigation District, Wyo., and to authorize its 
execution; 

8.4113. An act for the relief of Harold 
Pangelinan; . 

S. 4249. An act to authorize a program for 
the conservation, restoration, and manage- 
ment of the rare Hawaiian Nene goose; and 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution providing 
for the construction of demonstration plants 
for the production, from saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, municipal, and other beneficial con- 
sumptive uses. 

On September 6, 1958: 

S.165. An act for the relief of Arthur 
LeRoy Brown; 

S. 1864. An act to authorize an increase 
in the membership of the Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office; to provide increased 
salaries for certain officers and employees o1 
the Patent Office; and for other purposes; 

S. 1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for-the con- 
struction of-a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and all other work incidental thereto; 

S. 2020. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the.Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and the Social 
Security Act; 

S. 2146. An act for the relief of William 
F. Peltier; 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. I.; 

S. 3321. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; 

S. 3420. An act to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 

S. 4039. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of 
scientific research, and for other purposes; 

S. 4085. An act to amend the act of May 
17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for other purposes; 

S. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole; and 

S. 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute. 





SENATE BILLS DISAPPROVED SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to since die adjournment of 
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the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 

Senate that, on the following dates, he 

had disapproved bills of the Senate of 

the following titles, together with his 

reasons for such actions: 

RELIEF OF THE CHAMBERLAIN WATER CO., OF 
CHAMBERLAIN, 8S. DAK. 


I am withholding my approval from 
S. 228, which would authorize tHe pay- 
ment of $3,116.40 to the Chamberlain 
Water Co., of Chamberlain, S. Dak. This 
sum would be paid to compensate the 
company for relocation costs occasioned 
by the Government’s acquisition of its 
former location for use in connection 
with the Fort Randall Dam and Reser- 
voir project. 

Public Law 500, approved July 3, 1958, 
makes provision for paying these removal 
expenses and the Secretary of the Army 
reports that the claim is now being proc- 
essed. The present enactment, therefore, 
is unnecessary. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HovwsE, August 27, 1958. 


MARY K. RYAN AND WILLIAM A. BOUTWELL 


I am withholding my approval of S. 
489, for the relief of Mary K. Ryan and 
William A. Boutwell. & 

The bill would permit the&two named 
taxpayers to file claims for refund of 
overpayment of income taxes for the 
taxable years 1949 and 1950, based on 
excludable cost-of-living allowances, 
notwithstanding that the statute of lim- 
itations has barred the filing of such 
claims. 

The two taxpayers named in the bill 
filed joint incame-tax returns from 
Alaska for the years 1949 and 1950. On 
these returns the taxpayers included as 
income certain “territorial cost-of-living 
allowances.” The Internal Revenue 
Service had ruled, in 1948, that such al- 
lowances were includible in gross in- 
come. Subsequently, however, in Octo- 
ber 1953, the Internal Revenue Service 
ruled that such allowances were excluda- 
ble. In late March 1954, some 5 months 
after the publication of this second rul- 
ing, one of the taxpayers named in the 
bill filed claims for refund for the years 
1949, 1950, and 1951. Refund was 
granted for the year 1951, but the 3-year 
period of limitations prescribed by the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 barred 
refund for the years 1949 and 1950. 

While it is true that, at the time the 
second ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service was published, refund for the 
year 1949 already was barred by the 
statute of limitations, the taxpayers did 
have from October 1953 until March 15, 
1954, in which to file a timely claim for 
1950. The record on this bill affords no 
explanation for the delay in filing such 
a claim until after March 15, 1954, but it 
does disclose that the taxpayer who filed 
for the refund learned of the revised 
ruling in November 1953. As for the 
taxable year 1949, bills introduced in 
the 84th and 85th Congresses would have 
provided general relief from the applica- 
tion of the statute of limitations to re- 
funds of income tax paid on the cost-of- 
living allowances here in question. 
Such legislation, however, has never 
been enacted. 

Congress has determined it to be 
sound policy to include in the revenue 
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system a statute of limitations which, 
after a period of time, bars taxpayers 
from obtaining refunds of tax overpay- 
ments and bars the Government from 
collecting additional taxes. Such a pro- 
vision is essential to finality in tax ad- 
ministration. The basic justification for 
a statute of limitations is that, after the 
passing of a reasonable period of time, 
witnesses may have died, records may 
have been destroyed or lost, and prob- 
lems of proof and administration of tax 
claims become too burdensome and un- 
fair for both taxpayers and the Govern- 
ment. The basic purposes underlying 
the statute of limitations continue in 
force even in cases where, after payment 
of a tax, the interpretation of the law 
is changed by a judicial decision or by a 
modification in regulations and rulings. 

Several thousand taxpayers received 
“territorial cost-of-living allowances” 
during the period of the Internal Rev- 


enue Service ruling that such allowances’ 


were not excludable from gross income. 
This bill, by singling out two of these 
taxpayers for special relief from the 
statute of limitations, would unjustly 
discriminate against other taxpayers 
similarly situated. 
DwIicHut D. EISENHOWER: 
THE WHITE House, August 28, 1958. 


GEORGE P. E. CAESAR, JR. 


I am withholding my approval from S. 
571, for the relief of George P. E. Caesar, 
Jr. 

The bill would provide that, notwith- 
standing any period of limitations or 
lapse of time, claims, exclusive of inter- 
est, for credit or refund of overpayments 
of income taxes for the taxable years 
1951 and 1952 based on exemption from 
taxation of certain earned income re- 
ceived for personal services rendered 
outside of the United States may be filed 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
by George P. E. Caesar, Jr., of Aldie, Va., 
on behalf of himself and Claudia V. Cae- 
sar (deceased). 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that timely joint income-tax 
returns were filed on behalf of the tax- 
payer and his wife for 1951 and 1952 but 
that no claims for credit or refund for 
those years were filed prior to the expira- 
tion of the statutory period for filing 
such claims on March 15, 1955, and 
March 15, 1956, respectively. 

During the years 1951 and 1952 the 
taxpayer earned certain income for per- 
sonal services rendered outside of the 
United States, and the taxpayer believes 
that these earnings should have been ex- 
cluded from his income under section 
116 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939. The taxpayer also believes that his 
failure to file timely claims for refund 
should be waived because of persona? dif- 
ficulties resulting from the death of his 
wife and also because an employee who 
prepared his returns for 1951 and 1952 
did not inform him of the necessity for 
filing claims for refund within the period 
prescribed by law. The records of the 
Treasury Department show that the 
death of the taxpayer’s spouse occurred 
on October 15, 1952, which date was 2 
years and 5 months prior to the expira- 
tion of the period of limitations for filing 
a claim for 1951 and was 3 years and 5 
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months prior to the expiration of the pe- 
riod of limitations for filing a claim for 
1952. 

The circumstances of this case are not 
sufficiently unique to warrant special leg- 
islative relief. The statutory period of 
limitations, which Congress has includ- 
ed in the revenue system as a matter of 


sound policy, is essential in order to 


achieve finality in tax administration, 
Granting special relief in this case, where 


a refund was not claimed in the time ang . 


manner prescribed by law, would consti- 
tute a discrimination against other tax- 
payers similarly situated and would cre- 
ate an undesirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 

THE WHITE HovseE, September 2, 1958, 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR MAKING GRANTS UNDER 
FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


I am withholding approval of S. 3502, 
“To amend the Federal Airport Act in 
order to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes.” 

The main purpose of the bill! is to ex- 
pand and continue the present Federal 
program of aid to States and local com- 
munities for the construction and im- 
provement of public .airports. Under 
the bill, the currently authorized pre- 
gram of $63 million a year through fiscal 
year 1959, would be increased to $100 
million a year and extended 4 years 
through fiscal year 1963. ‘Tota! Govern- 
ment expenditures would be increased by 
$437 million. 

Civil airports have always been re- 
garded as primarily a local responsibility, 
and have been built, operated, and main- 


tained »y States and local communities. - 


During the period when the aviation in- 
dustry was growing to maturity, it was 
appropriate for the Federal Government 
to assist local communities to develop air- 
port facilities. Through various pro- 
grams, including the grant program au- 
thorized by the Federal Airport Act, well 
over $1 billion has been allocated by the 
Government to the construction and im- 
provement of local civil airports. In ad- 
dition, over 500 military airport facilities 
have been declared surplus and turned 


over to the cities, counties, and states for - 


airport use. These contributions, along 
with subsidies to airlines, aeronautical 
research, and the establishment and 
maintenance of the Federal airways Sys- 
tem, have greatly aided—in fact, have 
made possible—the tremendous 

of civil aviation in our generation. 

Now, however, I am convinced that 
the time has come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to begin an orderly withdrawal 
from the airport grant program. 
conclusion is based, first, on the hard 
fact that the Government must now de 
vote the resources it can make av 
for the promotion of civil aviation to 
programs which cannot be assumed by 
others, and second, on the conviction 
that others should begin to assume the 
full responsibility for the cost of con- 
struction and improvement of civil aif 
ports. - 

Over the past two decades, more and 
more airports have progressed to the 
point of self-sufficiency. Aviation gen- 
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erally has achieved a state of maturity 
in which the users should be expected to 
an increasing share of airport costs. 
With the continued growth of aviation 
and the application of sound manage- 
ment principles, the progress toward air- 
self-sufficiency should continue. 

Irecognize that there will doubtless be 
a transitional period during which the 
Federal Government will be required to 
provide aid to urgent airport projects 
which are essential to an adequate na- 
tional aviation facilities system and 
which cannot be completed in any other 
way. However, this bill does not provide 
for a transitional program. Rather, it 
sharply increases the level of the exist- 
ingprogram. It does not provide for aid 
to the most urgent airport projects, but 
continues the current allocation formula 
which is not related to broad national 
aeronautical needs. 

The existing program continues 
through June 30, 1959, so no community 
will be hurt by the withholding ci ap- 
proval of this legislation. At the next 
session of the Congress, the administra- 
tion will recommend a transitional pro- 
gram to provide aid for the construction 
of urgent airport projects that are es- 
sential to an adequate national aviation 
facilities system. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 2, 1958. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Iam withholding my approval from 
§, 3683, the area. redevelopment bill. 

Every year for the past 3 years I have 
strongly urged the adoption of a program 
of Federal assistance to communities of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment for the purpose of assisting those 
communities to develop a sounder and 
more secure economic base. I regret that 
no action along these lines has been 
taken by the Congress until this year 
and, needless to add, I am greatly disap- 
pinted that I find myself unable to ap- 


prove the present bill. 
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My disapproval need cause no unneces- 
sary delay in initiating a sound area as- 
sistance program. Even the unsound 
program contemplated by S. 3683 could 
not be of immediate help to any com- 
munity because the Congress, before ad- 
journment, failed to provide any money 
to carry out the bill’s purposes. Until 
the next session of the Congress, the 
needs of areas of severe and persistent 
unemployment can be met in part 
through the new program of loans to 
State and local development companies 
under the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 which I recently approved. 

The repeated recommendations of the 
administration recognized that the major 
responsibility for planning and financing 
the economic redevelopment of commu- 
nities of chronic unemployment must re- 
main with local citizens if Federal pro- 
grams are to be effective. The present 
bill departs from this principle, and 
would greatly diminish local responsi- 
bility. In doing so, and in including 
other undesirable features, it defeats any 
reasonable chance of giving effective help 
to the communities really in need. 

S. 3683 provides for less local partici- 
pation in the costs of local development 
projects than is proper or necessary to 
stimulate and assure the continuing in- 
terest and support of local governmental 
and private interests. The administra- 
tion recommended loans, for periods of 
25 years, in amounts not exceeding 35 
percent of the cost of redevelopment 
projects. S. 3683, on the other hand, 
provides for loans for such projects for 
periods of 40 years, at artificially low 
interest rates, in amounts up to 65 per- 
cent of the total cost of a project. 

S. 3683 proposes in addition a program 
of Federal grants for public works in re- 
development areas under which it would 
be possible to have no local participation 
whatever. Moreover, the criteria for 
making these grants are so loosely drawn 
that, without indiscriminate use of 
funds, administration of these provisions 
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would be almost impossible. This is a 
field in which, if the Federal Govern- 
ment participates at all, it should be 
able to rely upon local judgments backed 
by significant local contributions. 

S. 3683 is also defective in my judg- 
ment because its assistance in certain 
instances, would be available in areas in 
which unemployment is traceable es- 
sentially to temporary conditions. Fed- 
eral assistance to communities where un- 
employment is not clearly chronic would 
necessarily mean the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the Government for the 
direct support of local economies—an as- 
sumption of responsibility that would 
have the most profound consequences. 

I also believe it would be a grave mis- 
take to establish, as this bill would, an 
area assistance program in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Such a pro- 
gram should be lodged, not with an 
agency concerned with residential hous- 
ing and related matters, but rather with 
the Department of Commerce which has 
primary responsibility for business and 
industrial development and a long. ex- 
perience in extending to local areas tech- 
nical aid for economic development. 

S. 3683 also contemplates a Federal 
redevelopment assistance, including 
loans, in rural areas. There is serious 
question as to whether Federal loans for 
the construction of industrial buildings 
in rural areas would be a proper or effec- 
tive approach, much less a permanent 
one, to the problems of surplus labor in 
essentially agricultural communities. 

It is my intention next January when 
the Congress reconvenes to request the 
Congress to enact area assistance legis- 
lation more soundly conceived to carry 
out the purposes which I have repeatedly 
stressed as being in the national interest. 
It is my hope that Congress at that time 
will move with all possible speed to enact 
such an area assistance program. 


DwiIcut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, September 6, 1958. 
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loser, J. Carlton, Tenn_..-The Congressional 
Eugene J., Minn_419 Raymond St., 
_ . Chevy Chase, Md. 
McCormack, John W., Mass. The Washington 
McCulloch, Wm. M., Ohio..4000 Mass. Ave. 
McDonough, Gordon L., 
Calif. 
ohn J., Caltf.ce<- 507 Robinson Ct., 
°° ' Alexandria, Va. 


McGovern, George S&., 


S. Dak. 
McGregor, J. Harry, Ohio_-Mayflower Hotel 


McIntire, Clifford G., 220 St. SE. 
Maine. 
McIntosh, Robert J., Mich. 
McMiflan, John L., S. C_-.-1201 S. Barton St., 
Arlington, Va. 
Macdonald, Torbert H., 
Mass. 
Machrowicz, Thaddeus M., 
Mich. 
Mack, Peter F., Jr., Tl... 
Mack, Russell V., Wash... 
Madden, Ray J., Ind__.-.. 
Magnuson, Don, Wash..... 
Mahon, George H., Tex... Alban Towers 
Mailliard, William S., Calif. 
Marshall, Fred, Minn _-..- 
Martin, Joseph W., Jr., The Hay-Adams 
Mass. 
Mason, Noah M., 7l1_---... The Baronet 
Matthews, D. R. (Billy), ‘ 
Fila. 


May, Edwin H., Jr., Conn_. ’ 

Meader, George, Mich... 3360 Tennyson St. 

Merrow, Chester E., N. H-.. 

Metcalf, Lee, Mont__...... 

Michel, Robert H., Ill... ‘ 

Miller, A. L., Nebr_.......- 2801 East-West 
Highway, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Miller, Edward T., Md_.-.- 2901 Conn. Ave. 

Miller, George P., Calif... 

Miller, William E., N. Y....3708 Calvend 
Lane, Kensing- 
ton, Md. 

Mills, Wilbur D., Ark... 2701 Conn. Ave. 

Minshall, William E., Ohio_8120 Kerry Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Mitchell, Erwin, Ga__.... * . 

Montoya, Joseph M.,N.Mez_ 

Moore, Arch A., Jr., W. Va_. 

Morano, Albert P., Conn__. 

n, Thomas E., Pa... 
Morris, Toby, Oxla__...-..220 2d St. SE. 
on, James H., La... 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Moss, hn E., Calif....__ 204 Jefferson St., 
Moulder, Morgan M., Mo 


Alexandria, Va. 
Multer, Abraham J., N. ¥.. 
a, Walter M., Pa__..The Coronet 
Murray, Tom, Tenn______. 


Natcher, William H.. K 
Neal, Will E.. W. Va... 77 
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‘ Barratt, [11._-_._ The CongressiOna] 

; Hara, Joseph P., Minn._.2813 31st St. 
Sonski, Alvin E., Wis 4000 Mass. Ave. 
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Philbin, Philip J., Mass... , 

Pilcher, J. L., Ga... Mas ene wel 

Pillion, John R.,.N. Y_..... 

Poage, W. R., Tez.......-. 228 2d St. SE. 

Poff, Richard H., Va_...... 

Polk, James G,, Ohio_...... 

Porter, Charles O., Oreg_.. 

Powell, Adam C., Jr.,. N. Y_. 

Preston, Prince H., Ga... 

Price, Melvin, I11.....----. 

Prouty, Winston L., Vt,--- 

Quie, Aibert H., Minn_..._- The Coronet Apt., 
200 C St. SE. 

Rabaut, Louis 2., Mich... 

Radwan, Edmund P., N. Y_. 


Rains, Albert, Ala__...-... 

Ray, John H., N. Y_....--.. 

Rayburn, Sam, Ter__.-.... 

Reece, B. Carroll, Tenn. - 

Reed, Daniel A., N. Y_.---- The Woodner 
Rees, Edward H., Kans___- 1801 16th St. 
Reuss, Henry S., Wis__.-.- 6448 Brooks Lane 
Rhodes, George M., Pa....5603 24th Ave. SE. 


Hillcrest Hgts. 
Wash., 21, D. C. 
Rhodes, John J., Ariz__.--. 
Riehiman, R. Walter, N. Y.3210.Wis. Ave. 
Riley, John J., S. C__--.--. 
Rivers, L. Mendel, S. C_..-. 
Roberts, Kenneth A., Ala_._ 6102 Cromwell Dr. 
Robeson, Edward J., Jr.; Va. 
Robison, Howard W., N. Y_. 
Robsion, John M., Jr., Ky._. 1500 Delafield Pl. 
Rodino, Peter W., Jr., N. J_. 
Rogers, Byron G., Colo__._. 
Edith Nourse The Shoreham 
(Mrs.), Mass. 
Rogers, Paul G., Fla_.....- Sheraton-Park 
Rogers, Walter, Texz_...... 
Rooney, John J., N. Y_.... 
Roosevelt, James, Calif... 
Rutherford, J. T., Tez... 


Sadlak, Antoni N., Conn__. 
Santangelo, Alfred E., N. Y. 
St. George, Katharine 
(Mrs.), N.Y. 
Saund, D.S. (Judge), Calif_ 
Saylor, John P., Pa__...-.. . 
Schenck, Paul F., Ohio_...2601 Woodley Pl. 
Scherer, Gordon H., Ohio_. 
Schwengel, Fred, Jowa..--.« 
Sooté, Hugh, Pa... sss - 
Scott, Ralph J., N. C_..-.. 
Scrivner, Errett P., Kans... 2331 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Scudder, Hubert B., Calif... 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Seely-Brown, Horace, Jr., 
Conn. 
Selden, Armistead I., Jr., 433 Valley Lane, 
Ala. Falls Church, Va. 
Sheehan, Timothy P., 7/11... 203 C St. SE. 
Shelley, John F., Calif____. 
Sheppard, Harry R., Calif__ 
Shuford, George A., N. C__. Calvert-Woodley 
Sieminski, Alfred D., N. J. 
Sikes, Robert L. F., Fla_... 
Siler, Eugene, K 
Simpson, Richard M., Pa_.5205 Lawn Way, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Simpson, Sid, 717.......... 2100 Mass. Ave. 

Sisk, BF. COnlo.cncsca~0 

Smith, Frank E., Miss..... 

Smith, H. Allen, Calif_.... 

Smith, Howard W., Va_..-.- 204 W. Walnut St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Smith, Wint, Kans_....... 

Spence, Brent, Ky_....-... Sheraton-Park 


Springer, William L., Il__. 
Staggers, Harley O., W. Va. 
Stauffer, S. Walter, Pa... 
Steed, Tom, O. 
Sullivan, 

(Mrs. John B.), Mo. 


Taber, John, N. Y_..... nod 
Talle, Henry O., Iowa.....- 4613 Harrison St. 


Teague, Olin E., Tex_.....- 6015 Mass. Ave. 
Teller, Ludwig, N. Y._...... Mayflower Hotel 
Tewes, Donald E., Wis... 

Thomas, Albert, Tez_..... 2901 34th St. 
Thompson, Clark W., Ter..Sheraton-Park 
Thompson, Frank, Jr., N. J. 

Thompson, T. A., La__....1600 Kenwocd Av., 
Alexandria, Va. 





Thomson, E. Keith, Wyo... 
Thornberry, Homer, Ter__. 
Tollefson, Thor C., Wash... 
Trimble, James W., Ark... 
Tuck, William M., Va_..... 
Udall, Stewart L., Ariz... 
Uliman, Al, Oreg_.-...... 
Utt, James B., Calif....... 
Vanik, Charles A., Ohio... 
Van Pelt, William K., Wis_. 
Van Zandt, James E., Pa___ Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 


Wingo; Ontl, G6... c.cncnes 4 Primrose St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Vorys, John M., Ohio__... 2032 Belmont Rd. 


Vursell, Charles W., Jil._...The Continental 
Wainwright, Stuyvesant, 
N.Y. 


Walter, Francis E., Pa_.... 

Watts, John C., Ky... 

Weaver, Phil, Nebr_....._- 9408 Crosby Rd., 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Westland, Jack, Wash__._. 

Wharton, J. Ernest, N. Y_.. 

Whitener, BasilL.,N.C_... . 

Whitten, Jamie L., Miss... 5804 Nebraska 
Ave. 

Widnall, William B., N. J_. 

Wier, Roy W., Minn_.__~..-. 

Wigglesworth, Richard B., 

Mass. 

Williams, John Bell, Miss... 1001 26th Road S., 
Arlington, Va. 

Williams, William R., N. Y. 1241 Pa. Ave. SE. 

Willis, Edwin E., La... .. 

Wilson, Earl, Jnd__....... 

Wilson, Robert C. (Bob), 

Calif. 

Winstead, Arthur, Miss__.. 

Withrow, Gardner R., Wis_. 

Wolverton, Charles A., N. J. 1336 HOB 

Wright, Jim, Tezx_........ 

Yates, Sidney R., Il/....... 

Teeng, Jom, Tez. ....-... 

Younger, J. Arthur, Calif_._4545 Conn. Ave. 

Zabiocki, Clement J., Wis_. 

Zelenko, Herbert, N. Y_.-.. 

DELEGATES 


(Bob), 


3257 N St. 


Bartlett, 1718 33d Pl. SE. 
Alaska. 


Burns, John A., Hawaii_._. ~ 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
Fernos-Isern, A., P. R.--.- 2210 R St. 
OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE 
Clerk—Ralph R. Roberts. 
Sergeant at Arms—Zeake W. Johnson, Jr. 
Doorkeeper—William M. Miller, 1732 S St. SE. 
Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., 
1421 Montague St. 
Postmaster—H. H. Morris. 
OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES 
SENATE 
James W. Murphy, 7 Primrose St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 
John D. Rhodes, 3535 Williamsburg Lane. 
Gregor Macpherson, 3111 44th St. 
Herbert N. Budlong, Kurtz Rd., McLean, Va. 
Charles J. Drescher, 3738 North 4th St., 
Arlington, Va. 
Prancis J. Attig, 3919 Livingston St. 
Nicholas J. Cinciotta, 400 Williamsburg Dr., 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Julian R. Serles, Jr., 4225 North 3lst St., 
Arlington, Va. 
Elmer L. Koons (assistant), 826 Aspen St. 
Willard W. Pruett (clerk), 701 North Harrison 
St., Arlington, Va. 
Placidino Zagami (clerk), 6°05 10th Place, 
Chillum, Md. 


E. L. 


HOUSE 


W. L. Fenstermacher, 2929 Connecticut Ave. 

Roy L: Whitman, 6101 16th St. NW. 

F. S. Milberg, 3 Pooks Hill Rd., Bethesda, Md. 

E. B. Clark, 604 Bennington Dr., Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Frank E. Battaglia, 957 East-West Highway. 

Claude S. Scheckel, 6 East Blackthorne S8t., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Albert Schneider, 5420 Connecticut Ave. 

Sidney W. Williston (clerk), 1830 Longford 
Dr., Hyattsville, Md. 

Bjarne J. Sigurdsen (assistant clerk), 1921 

P1., SE. ; 
James W. Lea (assistant clerk), 5055 Dixon 
St., Oxon Run Hills, Md. : 

























































































